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To  explain  aad  illustrate  the  poeition  we  at  present 
occupy  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  it  may  he  usefiol 
to  ^ance  OTer  that  series  of  negotiations  which  arose 
oat  of  the  treaty  of  1824,  between  Great  Britam  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  what  oircumstanoes  the  treaty 
itself  originated,  most  persons  will  remember.  We 
need  scaiedy,  therefore,  recapitulate  the  historical  facts 
that  may  be  said  to  fill  np  the  interval  between  the 
conquest  of  the  Dutch  colonies  by  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  conclusion  of  that  convention  the  prin- 
cipal effects  and  consequences  of  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  present  article  to  describe. 

When,  on  the  establishment  of  the  general  peace, 
HoQand  recovered  her  possessions  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pdago*  the  merchants  of  this  country  flattered  them- 
selves that,  owing  to  the  generous  policy  pursued  by 
our  Cabinet,  they  would  he  suffered  to  enjoy  more 
than  ordinary  privileges  and  respect.  Indeed,  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  islands,  and  the 
general  advancement  of  civilization,  depended  greatly 
on  their  capital  and  energy.  Extraordinaiy  progress 
had  been  made  by  the  natives  during  our  occupation 
of  Java^  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas ;  and  they 
sfill,  through  inclination  and  preference,  desired  the 
cooperation  of  our  countrymen  in  all  those  social  un- 
dertakings which  could  be  carried  on  without  the  in- 
tervention of  Government. 

Jealousies  almost  necessarily  arose  out  of  this  state 
of  things  between  the  new  and  the  old  masters  of  the 
oountiy,  between  those  whom  an  equivocal  sense  of 
equity  had  invested  with  supreme  authority,  and  the 
too  Hberal  victors  who  voluntarily  consented  to  re- 
linquish the  advantageous  position  they  had  won  for 
themselves  by  arms.  Besides,  the  unpleasant  conscious- 
ness was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  that  they  owed  the  restoration  of  their  colonies 
entirdy  to  the  moderation  of  an  all-powerful  State, 
which,  from  several  positions  it  had  taken  up  in  their 
neighbourhood,  small,  but  not  insignificant,  seemed 
perpetually  to  watch  their  proceedings.  The  treaty 
of  1817,  designed  to  put  an  end  to  these  jealousies, 
only  augmented  them,  and  the  accidental  establishment 
of  one  settlement  at  Singapore  completed,  in  the  eyes 
of  Hdland,  the  cycle  of  our  delinquencies.     Events 


consequently  took  phice  which  it  was  foreseen  would 
inevitably  lead  to  hostilities,  unless  some  step  were 
taken  to  check  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Dutch  autho- 
rities on  the  one  hand,  and  the  indignant  and  resentful 
spirit  generated  in  the  old  English  residents  and  mer- 
chants on  the  other. 

It  was  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  that 
the  two  Governments  invested  their  representatives 
with  full  powers  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty 
which  should  thenceforward  determine  the  relative 
situations  of  the  English  and  Dutch  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  regulate  their  commercial  intercourse, 
and  prescribe  the  limits  within  which  the  colonising 
energies  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  confined. 
The  statesmen  entrusted  with  the  framing  of  this  treaty 
were  persons  of  remarkable  abilities.  Experienced  in 
diplomacy,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  differences  between  the  two  countries,  they,  on  the 
completion,  congratulated  each  other  on  having  made 
everything  clear  for  the  future,  and,  as  an  expression 
of  this  feeling,  exchanged  notes,  half  complimentary, 
half  explanatory,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  convention. 

But,  as  has  long  been  painfully  felt  by  diplomatists, 
there  is  no  congeries  of  articles,  no  arm^idillo  euirtus  of 
language  through  which  the  golden  point  of  interest 
will  not  find  or  make  an  opening.  The  bloody  Pande- 
monium of  war  and  conquest  is  paved  with  treaties. 
There  may,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be  honesty  in  their 
negotiators — that  is,  they  may  be  sincere  in  their  en- 
deavours to  prevent  a  hostile  collision  between  their 
respective  Governments;  but  because  each  party  seeks 
to  gain  as  much,  and  concede  as  little,  as  possible,  the 
spirit  of  selfishness  insensibly  infuses  itself  into  the 
document,  and  prevents  the  real  completion  of  that 
structure  of  amity  which  is  the  mark  presumed  to  be 
aimed  at.  Treaties  may  consequently  be  regarded  as 
the  stratagems  of  peace.  To  secure  advantages  for 
their  own  country  is  the  object  of  diplomatists  as  well 
as  generals ;  and  greater  and  more  solid  victories  have 
sometimes  been  gained  by  the  pen  than  by  the  sword. 
Here,  however,  nearly  all  men  are  disciples  of  Machia- 
velli.  The  Government  which  has  the  power  to  enforce 
its  vrill  is  distinct  and  explicit,  because  it  does  not  fear 


*  L  CoQp  d*od]  O^n^ral  snr  les  Possessions  Keerlandaise  clans  I'lnde  Arehipelagiqne.    Far  C.  J.  Temminck.     1846. 
IL  Le  Monition  des  Indes  Orientales  et  Oceidnotales.  Pnhlier  sons  les  Auspices  de  S.AJL    Moosdgneor  Prince  Henri  db  lajt 
Bai»  svee  la  eo-opention  de  plnsieors  Menbres  de  U  Soci^  des  Azto  et  des  Sdences  ^  Batayia.    Par  le  Banm  HdviU. 
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to  make  known  what  it  aims  at.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  weaker  State  courts  obscurity,  labours  to  provide 
itself  with  concealed  loopholes,  and,  while  professing 
submissiveness  and  probity,  secretly  lays  snares  for  the 
feet  of  its  bolder  though  less  wary  ally.  For  this 
reason,  when  time  and  circumstances  ha?e  let  in  light 
upon  their  interior  organization,  it  is  exceedingly  cu- 
rious to  observe  what  a  network  of  fraud  and  duplicity 
most  treaties  are.  Nothing  in  them  is  what  it  seems. 
In  the  first  place,  the  friendQy  princes  in  whose  names 
they  are  concluded,  often  cordially  detest  each  other ; 
and  secondly,  the  countries  represented  by  the  diplo- 
matists would  some  time  rejoice  at  nothing  so  much  as 
at  the  downfall  of  the  rival  whom  they  are  compelled 
to  treat  ostensibly  as  a  friend. 

Consequently,  the  history  of  treaties  is  too  frequently 
the  history  of  the  most  flagrant  delusions  and  insults 
which  mankind  have  ever  put  upon  each  other.  We  all 
know  that  among  the  worst  imperfections  of  language 
is  its  inadequacy  to  paint  ideas  so  as  to  guard  against 
inyolantary  misconceptions ;  but  in  diplomacy  language 
usually  lies  less  open  to  blame  than  the  deceitfulness 
with  which  it  is  employed.  Nevertheless,  the  greatest 
source  of  evil  is  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  men  who, 
having  entered  into  an  agreement^  immediately  exercise 
their  utmost  ingenuity  to  invent  interpretations  by 
which  they  may  twist  the  meaning  of  the  instrument 
to  their  own  advantage. 

No  remarkable  abUity  was  required  to  discover  flaws 
in  the  treaty  of  1824.  Though  submitted  in  all  its 
detafls  to  Canning,  if  not  virtually  drawn  up  by  him,  it 
contains  several  articles  so  doubtfully  expressed,  that, 
without  understanding  more  than  is  set  down,  and 
putting  a  liberal  construction  on  the  context,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  the  meaning  of  the  document 
really  is.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  amount  of 
duties  to  be  respectively  levied  in  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  each  country — ^which  constituted  the  first 
subject  of  dispute — ^the  words  of  the  treaty  seem  to  us 
soaroely  susceptible  of  two  interpretations.  To  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  we  introduce  artide  I : — 

**  The  sabjects  and  vessels  of  one  nation  shall  not  pay,  npon 
importation  or  exportation  at  the  ports  of  the  other  in  the  eastern 
seas,  aoj  duty  at  a  lale  beyond  the  doable  of  that  at  which  the 
snlqeetB  of  the  nation  to  which  the  port  belongs  are  charged. 

"  No  duties  paid  as  exports  or  imports  at  a  British  port,  on 
the  continent  of  India,  or  in  Ceylon,  as  the  Dutch  bottoms,  shall 
be  arranged  so  as  in  no  case  to  be  chai^  at  more  than  doable 
the  amount  of  the  duties  paid  by  British  snlqeofs,  and  as  British 
bottoms. 

**  In  regard  to  any  article  upon  which  no  duty  is  imposed, 
when  imported  or  exported  by  Uie  subjects,  or  on  the  vessel  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  port  belongs,  the  duty  charged  upon  the 
rabjects  or  vessels  of  the  other  shidl  in  no  case  exceed  six  per 
cent" 

The  treaty  oontaining  this  article,  the  language  of 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is  clear  and  definite,  was  eon- 
duded  on  the  1 7th  March,  p.824 ;  and  the  mercantile 
classes  of  this  country  persuaded  themsdves  that  an 
end  would  now  be  put  to  aU  the  vexations  to  which 
they  had,  for  more  than  nine  years,  been  subjected  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that  Holland  had  no  intention  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  convention ;  for  when  Captain 
Swete  arrived  in  the  Hope,  at  Batavi%  vrith  the  treaty 
in  his  hands,  and  a  cargo  expressly  assorted  for  the 
Java  market,  the  authorities  refused  to  recognize  the 
acts  of  their  own  Government,  or  to  make  any  abate- 


ment from  the  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  which 
they  had  been  previously  accustomed  to  levy.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  the  new  treaty  in  no  way  diminished  the 
vexations  which  had  long  harassed  our  trade,  the  Eng- 
lish oi4>tain  proceeded  to  Singapore  and  other  ports, 
where  he  disposed  of  his  merchandise  in  the  best  way 
he  could.  In  the  October  following,  a  second  attempt, 
with  the  same  result,  was  made  by  Captain  Popham* 
in  the  Hero,  which,  like  the  Hope,  sailed  under  Dutch, 
colours.  He  was,  moreover,  informed  that,  had  his 
colours  been  English,  the  duty  charged  might  have 
been  fifty  instead  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

When  news  of  these  first  infractions  of  the  treaty 
arrived  in  England,  complaints  were  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  Ministers;  and,  in  the  month  of  Eebruaty, 
1825,  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  very  mihi  and  temperate 
note,  represented  the  injustioe  of  the  proceeding  to  Mr. 
Falck,  then  Dutch  ambassador  in  London.  The  re- 
ply of  this  gentleman,  likewise  intended  to  be  pdite 
and  oonoiliiitoy,  is  highly  diaraoteristio  of  the  maunfir 
of  Dutch  diplomatists.  It  treats  the  formal  oonventioa 
entered  into  as  a  mere  nullity,  and  supposes  the  two 
Governments  to  be  still  invested  with  the  power  of  in- 
dependent action.  The  affectation  of  manliness  like- 
wise betrays  the  writer  into  a  tone  highly  unbecoming, 
and  which  woidd  be  considered  insolent,  but  that  it 
appears  to  proceed  firom  an  infirmity  inherent  in  the 
statesmen  of  the  Netherlands.  At  least  it  pervades 
all  their  communicationa  in  the  ooneapondeiioe  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  Aiohipelago,  while  the  amenity 
and  moderation  of  power  breathe  through  the  English 
notes.  Our  statesmen  are  evidently  possessed  by  ex- 
treme B(^oitade  not  to  wound  the  suaoeptibility  of  a 
friendly  Government,  suflkiently  powerful  to  command 
respect,  but  too  weak  to  awaken  jealousy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Dutch  diplomatists,  apprehensive  that 
extreme  suavity  might  be  misinterpreted,  are  spirited 
at  the  expense  of  deooram,  especially  as  often  as  the 
task  devolved  on  them  of  defending  proceedings  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  charaoterise  without  em- 
ploying strong  language. 

from  various  causes,  the  complaints  of  our  traders 
were  neglected  for  several  years,  and  the  Netheriands 
authorities  in  Java,  imagining  that  our  Government 
acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  their  exactions,  con- 
tinued rigidly  to  enforce,  and  even  increased  them.  Our 
trade  appeared,  therefore,  in  that  pert  of  the  world,  to 
be  wholly  without  protection.  En^dsh  merchants  and 
residents  were  subjected  to  the  most  iniquitous  re- 
gulations, and  the  action  of  their  capital,  by  which  in- 
ternal prosperity  had  been  created  in  Jav%  was  systema- 
tically paralysed.  The  persistence  of  the  Dutch  in 
levying  the  iniquitous  duties,  is  thus  described  in  a 
memorandum  forwarded  to  Lord  Palmerston  by  the 
Board  of  Trade : — 

**  Nothing  short  of  exclusion  would  afford  their  own  manujGio- 
turart  a  chance,  and  they  aimed  the  last  Uow  at  this  olgeet  in  a 
prodamation,  dated  BataTia,  14ith  of  Tebruary,  1824i.  It  was 
resolved  that  all  cotton  and  woollen  goods  mannfiMtured  in  fo- 
reign countries  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whether  imported  in  foreign  or  Netherlands  bottoms,  shaU,  after 
date  of  this  publication,  pay  aa  «tf  valorem  duty  of  twenty-ilTe 
per  cent,  when  imported,  and  direct  from  any  place  situated  to 
the  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ten  per  cent,  more, 
or  thiity-fonr  per  cent,  when  imported  fitwn  any  of  the  foreign 
settlementa  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape.  This  regulation  to  ap|dy 
equally  to  sudi  of  the  above-mentioned  goods  as  may  now  be 
lying  in  entrcp6t,  and  of  which  the  holder  may  hereafter  desire 
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tii0  mp(aii£aBu  The  British  irooUen  and  cotton  goods,  which 
had  been  inportod  nnder  the  fiat  of  the  old  scale  of  duties  were 
it  once  siil^jeefeed  to  twentj*ilTe  per  cent,  instead  of  sixteen  per 
oat,  withoBt  the  ali^itast  notice  or  vandng',  as  theprodamation 
erea  indoded  all  goods  already  lodged  in  entrepot.  It  most  not 
be  sa^naed  that  this  increase  of  dnty  to  twenty-flre  per  cent. 
mi  eoafined  to  and  levied  on  the  amount  of  invoice  at  prime 
eoii ;  bat  on  ah  «/  vaiortm  duty  or  tariff  rate  oorresponding  with 
the  nrkBt  piiee  of  the  day,  and  whieh  nakea  the  dntiea  on  Bri- 
tiili  eottona  and  voqUbbs,  according  to  cifenmitanflea,  ftom  thirty- 
ire  to  fertj-two  per  oeni.** 

Itwottld  Answer  no  useful  purpose  to  enter  into  mi- 
mte  details  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  comphuuts 
of  our  menshants  in  the  Foreign  Office  were  inceasantiy 
repeated,  representations  thioogh  our  envoy  at  the 
Hague  were  almost  as  frequently  made  to  the  Nether- 
lands Gofernnent ;  hut  the  battle  of  diplomacy  had 
to  be  foQ^  obstinatdy  for  ten  yean  before  anything 
like  a  aettlement  oould  be  amred  at.    Even  then, 
however,  it  was  far  from  being  satiafaotoEy ;  for  in* 
stead  oC  lesring  Britiah  cotton  and  woollen  goods  in 
the  category  in  which  they  had  hitherto  stood,  and 
(^Migug  thenk  aooording  to  treaty  with  a  dntj  of 
six  per  cent,  »  dafy  of  twelTe-and-a-half  per  cent,  was 
iiqKMed  on  aamilar  artieles,  the  produoe  of  Holland — 
tlios  fixing  pennaiiently  upon  our  mannfactorers  the 
almost  proh^itive  doty  of  which  we  had  complained. 
Tliete  was  good  leaaon,  moreover,  to  believethatthrongh 
a  ajstem  of  pnmiuns  or  drawbacks,  the  Batch  Go- 
TonauBit  woidd  make  up  to  the  native  mannfaotnrer 
and  BMnhant  for  the  doty  of  twdve^md-ft-half  per 
oe&t,  and  tins  leave  our  ooontiymen  exposed  to  all 
tbe  diaadfintagesfram  which  the  efforts  of  thcForeign 
Ofioe  aecned  to  h«ve  relieved  them.    This,  however, 
is  apobt  not  yet  deaied  up,  though  there  appears  to 
^  good  gTOQud  for  suspecting  that  the  apprehensions 
of  ODrmadumts  were  not  without  foundation. 

The  infrietiogi  of  Aitide  m.  by  the  Netherlands 
utlKmtiea  in  the  Axohipelagp,  constituted  the  next 
gnnnd  of  dispute  lietween  the  two  Governments.  The 
teit  of  this  aitiote  is  as  follows : — 

"Thshigh  cmitwrtmg  paiiiea  engage, tint  no  tieaty  henafter 
vtkhf  flithar  with  any  native  powers  in  the  Eastern  aeaa,  shall 
^oBtHn  say  aitiele  tending,  either  ezpresaly  or  by  the  impoaiiion 
of  ueqfnl  dnties,  to  exclude  the  trade  of  the  other  party  from 
tbe  potts  of  wuk  native  power:  and  that  if  in  any  treaty  now  eust- 
iog  oa  cither  part,  any  article  to  that  effect  has  been  admitted, 
"di  aitade  shall  bs  abragnted  npoa  theeondniionaf  the  present 
^*^»  It  is  aadentood  that  beCora  the  oonehision  of  the  present 
^^,  enwBwicBlion  haa  been  made  by  each  of  the  contracting 
pvties  to  the  other  of  all  treaties  or  engagements  subsisting  be- 
t*wn  each  of  them  respectively,  and  any  native  power  in  the 
^Mtoi  seas,  aad  that  tiie  like  communication  shall  be  made  of 
•11  nchtiukiea  oondaded  hj  them  leapeetiTdy  hereafter." 

Here,  though  the  attempt  at  extreme  precision  pro- 
duces some  confusion  of  language,  the  r^  meaning  of 
the  treaty  may  certainly  be  ascertained  by  any  who 
nnoerdy  deshre  to  possess  themselves  of  it.  But  in 
oonchi&ig  treaties  with  native  authorities,  as  in  levy- 
ing daties,  the  Dutch  have  acted  with  as  much  inde- 
P^Ddeaoe  as  though  they  had  never  entered  into  any 
itiiHstioDS  at  all  with  us.  The  only  object  which 
wjcnpies  their  thoughts  is  how  to  extend  their  own 
power  and  trade,  and  how  to  exclude  ours.  They 
^▼e  entered  into  numerous  stipulations  with  native 
pnscea^  and  into  every  one  of  these  have  introduced 
^rtides  bostfle  to  the  English,  and  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  treaty  of  1824.  For  a  considerable 
^  monover,  they  hate  endeavoured  to  keep  us  m 


ignorance  of  these  proceedings,  by  omitting,  contrary 
to  the  article  above  cited,  to  communicato  to  us  copies 
of  the  agreements  into  which  they  had  entered ;  and 
when  they  ultimately  made  a  show  of  yielding  to  our 
representations,  only  laid  before  us  a  copy  of  tLeir 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Jamba,  with  the  remark  that 
all  the  others  were  based  on  that. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Jamba,  wliieh  had 
been  withheld  eight  years  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
British  Government,  the  Dutch  inserted  three  articles 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  lS2i! ;  and  as 
all  their  agreements  with  native  princes  were,  according 
to  their  own  showing,  but  a  repetition  of  this,  they 
obviously,  every  one  of  them,  intended  to  strike  a  heavy 
blow  at  British  commerce.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  Asia,  though  not  destitute  of  natural  shrewd- 
ness, are  unequal  to  contend  with  the  artifices  of 
European  diplomacy.  With  them  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce means  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  nothing  more. 
But  the  agents  of  the  Netherlands  Government,  pos- 
sessing a  greater  reach  of  thought,  and  animated  by  an 
undying  spirit  of  rivalry,  not  to  say  of  hatred  towards 
England,  have  contrived,  under  the  veil  of  encourage- 
ment for  trade,  to  mask  at  once  designs  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  and  the  mischievous  exclusion  of  com- 
mercial competitors.  The  princes  of  the  Archipelago, 
looking  solely  to  their  own  profit,  and  that  of  their 
subjects,  readily  enter  into  arrangements  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  views,  merely  ensure  to  their  visitors  from 
the  West  a  free  entrance  into  their  ports.  It  never 
occurs  to  them  to  imagine  that,  by  granting  the  foreign- 
ers this  privilege,  they  are  taking  upon  themselves  the 
yoke  of  their  authority.  Yet  experience  shows  the 
Dutch  always  reckon  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial 
treaty  as  a  conquest,  and  set  down  as  their  subject 
every  prince  who  has  once  consented  to  trade  with 
them.  No  one  has  yet  been  at  the  pains  to  cxamino 
the  Malay  transktions  of  the  Dutch  treaties;  but.when- 
evcr  that  necessary  task  shall  be  undertaken,  wc  strongly 
suspect  that  very  considerable  discrepancies  will  be  dis- 
covered between  thcEuropean  and  the  Oriental  versions. 

But,  whether  the  case  be  so  or  not,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  every  written  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  Dutch  with  native  princes,  cont^s  a  flar 
grant  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1824.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  his  instructions  to  Sir  E.  Disbrowe,  distmctly 
makes  this  statement: — 

"With  respect/*  he  says,  *'to  the  treaty  condndod  between 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Snltan  of  Jamba,  which  Baron  Vostolk 
de  Loeler  communicated  in  his  note  of  the  16th  ultimo,  as  the 
model  on  which  all  other  treaties  with  native  princes  have  been 
framed,  you  will  crprcss  to  Baron  Vustolk  the  great  regret  of 
her  li^esty's  Government  that  the  provisions  of  that  treaty 
shoidd  to  inUy  conibm  the  oompUdnta  aiade  by  the  British  sub- 
jects of  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  authorities  in  the  Eastern 
seas;  and  you  wiU  inform  Baron  Vustolk  that  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment considers  Articles  VI.,  VIII.,  and  IX.,  as  being  directly 
at  variance  with  the  8rd  Article  of  the  treaty  of  1824,  inasmuch  as 
hj  thoae  artidea  the  Netherlands  Government  imposes  on  the 
Snltan  of  Jamba  the  obligation  to  levy  within  his  poets  the  un^ 
equal  dnUea  as  regards  British  and  Dutch  oommeroe  respectively, 
which  are  established  by  tlie  Netherlands  tariff,  instead  of  the 
equal  duties  formerly  levied  in  Jamba  on  tlie  trade  of  both 
nations ;  and  thereby  manifest  ii^ury  is  occasioned  to  British 
trade." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  this  country  sufficient  im- 
portance will  scarcely  be  attached  to  the  exclusion  of 
our  shipping  from  ports  and  places  the  names  of  which 
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are  little  known.     Bat  aU  are  familiar  with  the  great 
Island  of  Sumatra,  the  principal  products  of  which, 
pepper,  camphor,  coffee,  and  benzoin,  were  formerly 
transported  to  our  Straits  settlements  through  Ba- 
roos,  Tapoos,  Sinkel,  Immon,  and  Siak.     With  the 
Sultan  of  this  last  place  Great  Britain  concluded  a 
treaty  in  1818 — that  is,  six  years  prior  to  our  famous 
convention  with  the  Netherlands.     But  this  circum- 
stance the  Dutch  Goyemment  overlook,  affecting  to 
believe  that  by  our  engagement  entered  into  with  it 
in  1824,  we  abandoned  the  Sultan  of  Siak  to  his  fate. 
It  accordingly  set  at  once  about  reducing  him  under 
its  power.    But  Lord  Palmerston  interposed;  and,hav- 
iog  interpreted  to  it  the  law  of  nations,  which  says  that 
no  engagement  entered  into  by  two  States  can  be  abro- 
gated by  a  treaty  afterwards  concluded  with  a  third 
power,  preserved  the  independence  of  Siak,  and  at  the 
same  time  our  trade  with  that  part  of  Sumatra.     As 
an  illustration  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  Dutch  officers 
in  Sumatra  were  actuated,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  men- 
tion the  summary  manner  in  which  a  native  trader 
from  Penang  was  treated  at  Pannah  on  the  east  coast. 
A  vessel,  commanded  and  manned  entirely  by  natives, 
arriving  at  the  above  port,  the  nakodah,  or  captain, 
suspecting  no  evU,  went  on  shore,  where  he  soon  found 
good  reason  to  repent  of  his  temerity;  for,  being  seized 
by  the  Dutch  commandant,  he  was  immediately  hung, 
without  even  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  or  ceremony  of 
any  kind;  upon  learning  which,  the  crew  fled  during 
the  night  to  Batn-Bunah,  and  afterwards  returning  to 
Penang,  made  their  deposition  before  the  magistrates 
of  that  settlement.     When  complaints  of  this  act  of 
barbarity  were  made  by  the  English,  the  Dutch  con- 
tented themselves  with  throwing  out   suspicions  of 
piracy  against  the  nakodah.     The  object,  of  course, 
was  to  strike  terror  into  the  native  merchants,  and 
thus,  as  far  as  possible,  to  deter  them  from  the  attempt 
to  keep  alive  the  trade  between  Sumatra  and  our 
settlement  in  the  Straits.     This  was  rendered  stiU 
more  manifest  by  their  treatment  of  other  natives  of 
the  East.     Chinese  merchants,  for  example,  sailing  in 
junks  of  their  own  from  Penang,  Malacca,  or  Singapore, 
but  with  English  colours,  are  subjected  to  the  high  pro- 
tective duties  levied  upon  foreigners  in  Dutch  ports. 
But,  if  the  same  merchants  pass  over  to  Siam,  and  sail  to 
Sumatra  under  Siamese  colours,  they  are  placed  on  the 
same  level  vdth  the  Dutch  themselves;  which  is  a  fresh 
infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1824,  which  ensures  to 
Great  Britain  the  privileges  of  the  most  favoured  na- 
tion.    The  object  of  this  measure  is  twofold — ^first, 
to  induce  the  natives  of  all  the  neighbouring  countries 
to  resort  directly  to  Dutch  ports;  secondly,  to  ensure 
to  the  Dutch  equivalent  privileges  in  the  ports  of 
Siam.    Prom  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  obvioos 
that  we  by  no  means  put  a  harsh  construction  on  the 
proceedings  of  Holland,  when  we  say  that  she  aims 
directly  at  the  destruction  of  our  commerce  with  the 
Archipelago.     Look  at  the  number  of  her  settlements 
in  that  part  of  the  world — in  Sumatra,  Banca,  Borneo, 
and  Celebes — and  then  consider  the  effect  of  a  regula- 
tion made  in   1834,    stringently  excluding    British 
cottons  and  woollens  from  every  port  in  the  Dutch 
p3ssessions,  with  the  exception  of  Batavia,  Samarang, 
and   Sambaya.     This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  ten 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  by  which  time 


quainted  with  its  true  meaning.    To  comprehend  the 
iniquitous  spirit  of  this  regulation,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  a  map  of  the  Archipelago— not  that 
defective  map  which  accompanies  Mr.  Crawford's  His- 
tory, itself  more  defective  and  confused — ^but  a  map 
on  which  places  are  set  down  with  some  reference  to 
their  true  positions.     Prom  this  examination,  it  will 
appear  that  a  vessel  proceeding  to  Penang  with  cottons 
or  woollens  for  one  of  the  pepper  ports,  on  the  northern 
part  of  Sumatra^  will  have  to  perform  a  voyage  of  nearly 
two  thousand  miles  to  reach  a  place  within  comparatively 
few  hours'  sail.    It  is  almost  as  if  a  vessel  bound  from 
Southampton  to  Havre  were,  by  the  laws  of  France, 
compelled  to  proceed  first  to  Toulon  or  Marseilles.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  prohibition  of  all  trade  between 
our  Straits  settlements  and  all  the  ports  of  Banca, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes.    It  is  true  that,  within 
the  last  few  years.  Macassar  has  been  made  a  free 
port,  in  the  Dutch  acceptation  of,the  term.     But  this 
is  a  very  questionable  advantage  to  the  British  trader; 
for,  whQe  he  is  permitted  to  enter  Macassar  with  all 
such  articles  as  are  not  prohibited,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  excluded  from  every  other  port  in  Celebes  which 
was  previously  open  to  him.     But  the  commercial  en- 
franchisement of  Macassar  was  not  owing  to  a  volun- 
tary departure  firom  the  principle  of  monopoly  on  the 
part  of  Holland,  but  of  jealousy  of  the  movements  of 
Great  Britain  in  that  part  of  the  world.     This,  ap- 
parent from  many  circumstances,  is  placed  beyond  doubt 
from  the  fact  that  small  Dutch  vessels  of  war  have  been 
sent  northward  to  intercept  the  native  prahus  on  their 
way  to  Smgapore,  and  compel  them  by  force  to  enter 
Macassar.     This  we  state  on  authority  which  we  con- 
sider superior  to  any  that  could  be  opposed  to  it— Mr. 
Bonham,  formerly  Governor  of  the  Straits  settlements, 
and  now  of  Hong  Kong,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  ex- 
perience and  reserve,  found  himself  compelled  to  re- 
mark, in  a  communication  to  Government,  that  unless 
some  efficacious  measures  were  taken  to  counteract  the 
policy  of  Holland,  she  would  go  on  multiplying  her  set- 
tlements throughout  the  Archipelago,  and  thus  deprive 
the  British  of  all  participation  in  the  trade  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  which,  perhaps,  at  present  affords 
a  brighter  and  larger  field  than  any  other  for  the  dis- 
posal of  British  goods. 

It  was  the  united  force  of  the  facts  above  stated 
which  led  the  British  Government  to  form  the  recent 
settlement  in  Labuan.     In  1824,  HoUand  distinctly 
relinquished  all  claim  to  supremacy  in  the  Archipelago; 
but,  by  the  course  of  its  proceedings  from  that  date 
forward,  it  proved  that  its  relinquishment  was  meant 
to  be  merely  verbal,  and  that  its  policy  not  only  aimed 
at  supremacy,  but  at  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  other 
powers.     Its  activity  knew  no  bounds.     Under  pre- 
tence of  putting  down  the  padries,  it  had  obtained  a 
permanent  influence  in  Sumatra,  which  it  used  un- 
sparingly for  the  destruction  of  British  trade.     Java 
was  entirely  its  own ;  in  Borneo  it  had  insinuated  itself 
into  the  important  provinces  of  Sambas,  Pontiana^  and 
Banjermassin ;   over  Celebes  it  exercised  the  most 
mischievous  influence ;  it  had  attempted  to  seize  upon 
Bali,  and,  in  a  word,  wherever,  throughout  the  islands, 
it  saw  an  opening,  there  it  publicly  obtruded  its  in- 
fluence, one  of  the  first  effects  of  which  was  to  oppose 
I  a  check  to  British  trade.    But  as  out  of  evil  good  fre- 


the  authorities  may  be  supposed  to  have  become  ac-||quently  proceeds,  so  out  of  this  headlong  attempt  at 
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moBopoly  and  exclusion  arose  the  policy  which  will 
efleot^j  neutralize  it.  Einding  that  fair  pkiy  was 
pot  to  be  expected  from  the  Netherlands  authorities 
in  any  part  of  insular  Asia»  and  accident  haying  re- 
vived our  relations  with  Borneo,  our  Cabinet  reluctantly 
consented  to  take  p6ssession  of  Labuan,  ceded  to  us 
by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo.  To  what  result  this  step 
inay  lead,  it  would  at  present  be  premature  to  oon- 
jeetme  ;  bat  amoag  its  consequences  must  be  the 
establishment  of  our  influence  not  only  over  Borneo 
Proper,  but  over  such  other  portions  of  the  island  as 
may  desire  or  need  our  protection. 

From  certain  recent  measures  of  the  Netherlands 
Government,  many  had  been  induced  to  hope  that  a 
new  and  more  enlightened  policy  was  about  to  be 
adopted  throughout  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and 
that,  simultaneously  with  the  abolition  of  petty  re- 
atrietionst  the  petty  jealousies  of  the  two  great  nations 
woold  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Without  reiterating  the 
assertion  that  these  liberal  measures  have  been  forced 
by  imperative  circumstances  upon  a  reluctant  Govern- 
meni,  we  may  observe  that,  hid  they  been  carried  out 
in  a  troly  liberal  spuit,  they  would  have  rendered 
Netherlands  India  one  of  the  most  valuable  colonial 
possessions  on  the  globe,  and  exhibited  its  administra- 
tion not  only  as  a  pattern  to  less  experienced  nations, 
but  a  burning  and  shining  light  to  guide  the  footsteps 
of  the  English  East  India  Company  in  its  internal  rule 
of  the  Indian  continent. 

Our  readers  will  not  suspect  us  of  a  desire  unneces- 
sarily to  censure  any  of  the  proceedings  of  a  friendly 
State;  and,  if  we  recur  to  the  claims  advanced  by  the 
Netherbods  Government  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
island  of  Borneo,  it  is  merely  to  point  out  how  lightly 
this  daim  has  been  made,  the  ground  upon  which  it 
must  ultimately  rest,  and,  above  all,  to  show  that  such 
a  claim  never  has  and  never  can  confer  a  right,  but 
must  be  regarded  solely  as  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  inte- 
rested party. 

Having  but  lately  become  aware  of  the  importance 
of  their  possessions  in  Borneo,  and  urged,  probably, 
by  some  vague  feeling  of  jealousy  that  other  nations 
might  encroach  upon  its  right,  the  Grovemment  of 
Netlberiands  India  not  long  since  appointed  a  Grover- 
nor  of  Netherlands  Borneo,  and  there  issued  what  may 
be  termed  a  manifesto  laying  down  the  limits  of  terri- 
tory in  that  island. 

This  territorial  daim  defines  an  exact  boundary; 
the  line  is  carried  from  river  to  river ;  it  crosses  the 
dry  land  ;  it  jumps  from  mountain  to  mountain ;  it 
intersects  the  primeval  forest ;  and,  where  landmarks 
are  wanting,  it  includes  every  point  of  the  compass. 
In  one  place  this  territory,  situated  in  the  continuous 
solitudes  of  this  vast  and  little-known  island,  runs 
north  to  a  given  latitude ;  elsewhere  it  extends  east- 
ward; and  having,  by  one  means  or  another,  en- 
closed all  the  territories  of  Sambas,  of  Landak,  of 
Baiyar,  and  nobody  knows  how  many  States  formerly 
independent,  it  concludes  with  the  remarkable  decla- 
raiaaUf  that  the  daim  now  advanced  is  not  to  prejudice 
any  of  the  daims  which  may  be  advanced  at  any  future 
time ;  and  thus,  out  of  separate  territories,  held  upon 
various  terms,  is  formed  a  definite  whole  of  the  Nether- 
lands possessions,  whidi  may  be  too  extended  as  well 
as  too  contracted.  What,  however,  of  that  ?  What 
we  daim,  says  the  manifesto,  is  ouiS|  justly  or  un« 


justly;  and  if  we  have  not  now  daimed  enough  of  our 
neighbours*  property,  we  will  carefully  do  so  when  it 
suits  our  convenience. 

We  take  no  exception,  however,  to  the  claims  al- 
ready advanced,  for  the  simplest  and  best  of  all  reasons, 
namdy,  that  we  are  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  interior  of  Borneo,  and,  indeed,  are 
almost  as  ignorant  as  the  claimants  themsdves ;  the 
only  certain  fact  being  that  the  foot  of  European  has 
never  trodden  a  large  portion  of  the  line  which  is  as- 
serted to  be  the  boundaiy  of  the  Netherlands  territory. 
One  example  will  suffice.  Somewhere  between  the  head 
of  the  Batang  Lupar  river  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
course  of  the  Pontiana  river  on  the  other ;  thence  be- 
tween the  interior  of  Sadang  and  the  territory  of  Lagan 
— somewhere,  we  repeat,  northward  of  these  forests  lies 
the  boundary  between  the  Sultanate  of  Borneo  Proper 
and  the  territories  of  the  small  and  more  recent  native 
States  which  are  included  in  the  Dutch  system  of 
amalgamation,  as  subject  to  the  Government  of  Batavia ; 
and  we  assert,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  this 
boundary  line  lias  not  been  laid  down  except  on  paper, 
and  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  no  European  will 
venture  personally  to  survey  the  limits  of  the  rival 
empires. 

Somewhere  between  the  sands  of  the  north-west 
coast,  and  the  course  of  the  Pontiana,  lies  this  unknown 
boundary;  but  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than 
that  the  boundary  should  run  in  straight  lines,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  natural  features  of  the   country,  the 
various  extent  of  the  streams  of  the  north-west  coast, 
and  the  tortuous  channels  of  the  Pontiana.  We  dwell  no 
longer  on  tins  point,  but  may  briefly  state  that  the 
only  authority  for  the  geography  of  the  Netherlands 
territory  in  Kalamantan,  is  a  map  constructed  by  the 
officers  of  that  nation  for  the  information  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  European  powers,  wherein  the  boundary 
claimed  is  distinctly  laid  down  in  divers  colours;  anc^ 
if  we  may  judge  the  correctness  of  this  map  from  the 
known  part  of  the  island,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
its  deficiencies  in  the  regions  little  kno\»7i,  or  not  known 
at  all.    The  position  on  the  map  of  Tanjoug  Datu  is 
nearly  eighty  miles  from  its  true  position;  and  we  may 
be  allowed  to  ask  whether  the  geography  of  the  interior 
be  as  correct  as  the  geography  of  the  coast?  We  will 
not  enter  more  minutely  into  this  subject;  and  the 
Netherlands  claims  on  the  one  hand  are  advanced,  and 
our  objections  on  the  other  hand  would  be  urged,  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  main  points  on  which  this  ques- 
tion rests;  but  from  faulty  geography,  from  no  geo- 
graphy, from  the  manifest  absurdity  of  carrying  an 
unknown  boundary  in  straight  Unes,  and  the  doubtful 
right  of  forming  a  connected  whole  out  of  varying  and 
incongruous  parts,  we  must  conclude  that  the  daim  set 
forth  is  entirely  premature,  and  indubitably  useless. 
The  boundaries  of  States  are  not  to  be  settled  by  one 
of  the  interested  parties;  it  is  a  question  to  be  discussed 
by  both  parties  interested,  which,  after  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  localities,  can  be  arranged  only  by  mutual 
concessions  and  mutual  agreement;  and,  unless  an  act 
of  spoliation  be  contemplated  upon  this  ground,  and  on 
this  ground  alone,  must  a  boundary  question,  whether 
in  Borneo  or  America  be  decided,  in  spite  of  all  one- 
sided claims  and  one-sided  declamations.     In  the  case 
under  consideration,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  boundary  of  the  Netherlands  possessions  in 
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Borneo  is  readily  to  be  arrived  at,  always  taking  for 
granted  that  the  Datch  claims  are  just  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  numerous  native  States  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Jamba  and  Pontiana,  &c. 

Every  tribe  of  Dyak  knows  upon  what  territory  it  is 
located.  The  influential  Malays  are  acquainted  with 
the  boundary  within  a  short  distance,  and  both  Malay 
and  Dyak  will  point  to  the  flow  of  the  waters  as  mark- 
ing general  divisions  between  separate  States.  Credi- 
ble witnesses,  prescriptive  right,  and  ancient  proceed- 
ings, are  not  wanting  whenever  the  question  shall  be 
brought  before  a  just  tribimal.  In  the  meantime  the 
Netherlands  Government  need  labour  under  no  appre- 
hension of  any  encroachments  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Never  was  external  influence  less  called  for. 
The  question  is  not  difficult  of  solution;  and  that  the 
mere  manifesto  can  establish  no  right,  is  so  evident, 
that  we  shall  dismiss  it  in  a  very  few  words.  Did  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain  settle  the  Canadian  boundary  F 
Did  the  declaration  of  the  United  States  decide  the 
Oregon  question  P  or,  did  the  thousand  and  one  pro- 
tests issued  by  the  Hague  fix  the  limits  of  the  Nether- 
lands territory  on  the  Belgian  frontier?  No  such 
claim  advanced  by  one  pa^y  can  decide  a  boundary 
line  between  two  nations.  It  can  neither  prejudice  nor 
establish  a  right.  It  is  to  be  considered  ody  as  the 
notice  of  action  before  the  trial  of  a  cause.  In  any  other 
point  of  view,  the  manifesto  issued  by  the  Netherlands 
Government  must  be  considered  so  much  waste  paper; 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  different  States  throughout 
the  Archipelago  yet  remains  to  be  settled  on  fair  in- 
quiry and  equitable  grounds.  How  paltry  do  such 
questions,  claims,  discussions  appear  to  the  proper 
Government,  in  Borneo  and  ebewhere,  whichProvidence 
has  placed  under  the  sway  of  the  Netherlands !  What 
is  a  handful  of  miles  in  a  boundary  line  in  the  interior 
of  Borneo,  compared  with  the  advancement  and  the 
happiness  of  its  people  ?  This  is  the  first,  the  great 
duty  of  all  States,  and  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Archipelago; 
and  upon  its  due  discharge  will  that  nation  be  judged 
by  their  fellow  men,  and  by  God.  It  is  a  monl  con- 
sideration, before  which  every  other  duty  ought  to 
give  way,  to  which  every  other  duty  ought  to  be  auxil- 
iary. Has  the  Government  of  Netherlands  India 
performed  this  duty  ?  Has  it  done  its  best  to  advance 
the  happmess  of  the  native  population?  Has  it  relieved 
them  from  the  worst  oppression  of  native  rule  ?  Has 
it  governed  in  the  East  the  territory  it  so  boldly  claims 
in  the  West  ?  Has  it  permitted  wars  to  be  carried  on 
by  one  portion  of  its  subjects  upon  other  portions,  by 
tnbe  against  tnbe,  by  Malay  agtdnst  Chinese,  by  Chinese 
against  Dyak?  These  and  other  questions  ought  to  be 
9skcd ;  and  solemnly  let  the  rulers  of  these  countries 
answer.  We  may  allude  to  some  slight  defects  in  the 
Netherlands  Government,  but  in  no  hostile  spirit ;  and 
none  would  rejoice  more  than  ourselves  to  see  the 
abuses  corrected,  to  witness  a  beneficent  rule  estab- 
lished, to  behold  the  natives  happy  and  content,  and  to 
look  forward  with  hope  to  their  advance  in  civilization 
and  the  arts. 

We  must  point  out,  in  no  hostile  spirit,  the  evil  acts 
of  the  Dutch  in  Borneo.  Why,  with  the  example  of 
Sarawak  before  them,  are  the  Dyaks  allowed  to  war 
tribe  against  tribe  for  the  purpose  of  taking  heads? 
Tliis  hostility,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  their  peace- 
ful neighbours^  is  not  checked*  Is  it  pexmittedF  Wxj, 


with  the  example  of  Sarawak  before  them,  are  the 
Dyaks  of  Jambi  and  Fontiana  bound  in  an  iron  chain 
of  slavery?  Why  axe  they  left,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  native  princes,  bondsmen  and  serfs,  the  cattle 
of  the  soil,  oppressed  and  degraded?  Why  are  these 
innocent  and  unhappy  people  charged  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  per  cent,  for  that  great  necessary  of  Hfe, 
salt,  when  they  can  more  readily  get  the  same  article 
in  Sarawak  at  one  tenth  the  price  ?  Why  is  it  a  crime 
to  trade  with,  or  even  visit  Sarawak?  In  the  name  of 
humanity  we  ask,  are  these  docile  and  submissive  abo- 
rigines a  free  people,  or  are  they,  then:  wives,  their 
c^dren,  the  slaves  of  the  Hollanders  and  the  Malays  ? 
We  assert  that  they  are  treated  as  skves;  but  predict 
with  confidence  that  they  cannot  continue  to  be  so 
treated.  The  Dyaks  of  the  Dutch  territory  look  with 
envy  on  the  Dyaks  of  Sarawak ;  and  every  enlightened 
and  humane  man  in  Europe  will  hail  with  pleasure  the 
day  when  the  Government,  whieh  makes  such  bold 
clidms  on  the  territory,  shall  attend  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  poor  Dyaks — ^when  it  shall  declare 
them  to  be  what  they  are,  a  free  race,  and  release  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  Malay  rulers,  to  whom  they 
now  abandon  them. 

If  the  reader  recognize  the  justice  of  the  above  ob- 
servations, he  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  prepared  to 
accompany  us  in  what  we  are  about  to  say.  Einding 
the  Netherlands  Government  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
appeals  made  by  us  on  behalf  of  our  merchants,  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  at  length  resolved  to  form  a  settle- 
ment at  Labuan ;  and,  if  the  experiment  prove  success- 
ful, as  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  similar  settle- 
ments wOl  probably  be  formed  in  other  parts  of  the 
Archipelago.  Kelying  on  notions  acquired  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  a  writer  who  finds  himself  by  mistake 
among  the  men  of  the  present  generation,  contends 
that  there  is  no  longer  in  the  Archipelago  place  for  any 
further  settlements,  because  aU  the  islands  south  of  the 
Eqiiator  belong  to  the  Dutch,  whilst  the  Spaniards 
possess  all,  and  more  than  all,  to  the  north  of  it.  By 
this  figure  of  speech,  borrowed  from  our  Milesian 
neighbours,  an  antediluvian  politician  would  persuade 
the  world  that  the  whole  Archipelago  is  already  occu- 
pied. We  can  take  upon  ourselves  to  assure  him  that 
the  members  of  the  British  Government  are  not  of  his 
way  of  thinking ;  and  Mens.  Temminck^  speaking  for 
the  statesmen  of  Holland,  points  out  a  vast  field  which, 
according  to  his  conceptions,  yet  remains  open  to 
British  enterprize.  We,  therefore,  invite  our  political 
BIp  Van  Winkel  to  reflect  more  maturely  upon  what 
has  been  accomplished  during  his  protracted  slumbers, 
before  he  again  ventures  upon  an  affidr  with  which  he 
is  so  iU  acquainted. 

Without,  however,  enlargpbg  on  what  we  may  do 
hereafter,  or  exposing  the  antiquated  fallacies  of  per- 
sons on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  we  shall  make  two  or 
three  remarks  in  reply  to  M.  Temminck,  the  semi- 
official organ  of  the  Dutch  Government.  On  the  occu- 
pation of  Labuan  he  is  at  once  poetical  and  polite.  He 
thinks,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  reason^  that  the  step 
taken  by  the  British  Government  ought  to  awaken  the 
inquietude  of  the  Dutch,  since  its  consequences  may 
be  incalculable,  both  to  Eugknd  and  to  those  whom  he 
terms  the  masters  of  the  Archipelago.  That  he  ex- 
presses in  these  words  the  sentiments  of  the  Dutch 

Gorenunent  we  viU  not  affinoy  beoMw  its  euterkiii- 
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ing  such  a  sentiment  is  not  eoosisteiit  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty  of  1824,  in  which  it  fonnally  dis- 
avows all  daim  to  siipremaoy  in  the  Archipelago.  Tem- 
minck,  therefore  though  an  o£Qcial  personage,  and 
wnting  firom  official  inf ormation*  must  he  regarded  as 
using  nnofficial  langnage,  when  he  talks  of  the  Dutch 
as  the  masters  of  the  Archipelago.  He  evidently,  how- 
crer,  deaires  it  to  he  nndetstood  hy  the  puhlio  that  he 
is  the  interpreter  of  the  designs  of  Ids  Goyemment;  and 
v^  that  i^ectation  of  prudence,  which  is  one  of  the 
cbaracteriatics  of  would-he-diplomatists,  declines  lifting 
the  dark  veil  which  conceals  the  future  of  Borneo.  1^ 
the  meanwhile,  it  is  to  he  presumed  that,  hehmd  that 
dark  Teil,  Dutch  diplomacy  will  perform  many  feats 
which  it  would  not  like  to  do  in  the  fiioe  of  the  world. 
It  is  for  its  interest,  therefore,  that  the  veil  should 
ecotinne  to  be  dark;  though  we  can  comprehend  the 
posaihility  of  the  mystery  being  dissipated  without  the 
eonaent,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes,  of  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernment. M.  Temminck  writes  with  extreme  passion, 
whidi  betrays  him  into  statements  which  not  only  have 
no  foandation  in  facts,  but  which  stand  in  direct  con- 
tediotion  with  all  the  &cts  of  the  case.  He  says  our 
ooenpation  of  Labuan  is  an  act  of  brutal  force,  and  en- 
deavours to  mystify  his  readers  by  a  phrase  which 
either  haa  no  meaning  at  all,  or  one  which  is  untrue. 
From  the  literal  interpretation  of  his  language,  the 
proper  inference  is,  that  the  Dutch  have  setUements  in 
nearly  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Borneo;  whereas,  in 
reality,  they  have  no  settlement  north  of  the  river 
Kapoeas^  which  divides  Sanubar  from  Sarawak.  Hav- 
ing made  this  unfortunate  assertion,  which  everybody  is 
capable  of  disproving,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  our  occu- 
patkm  of  Labuan  strikes  a  blow  at  the  independence  of 
the  native  princes  of  the  north.  But  what  does  this 
language  signify  P  What  is  meant  by  native  princes,  is 
a  nmnber  of  feeble  chiefs,  whose  independence  did  not 
suffice  to  protect  them  even  from  a  handful  of  pirates. 
The  very  Sultan  of  Borneo  was  unable  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  Balinini,  who,  he  asserts,  converted  his 
capital,  against  his  will,  into  a  nest  of  pirates.  Under 
any  circumstances,  therefore,  we  were  justified  in  doing 
what  we  did,  because  no  one  but  ourselves  could  ensure 
peace  to  the  Archipeh^.  The  Dutch  had  tried  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  fsuled.  The  Sultan  professed  to 
have  done  the  same  thing  during  his  whole  lifetime, 
with  the  same  re^iult.  It  only  remained,  therefore,  for 
us  to  try  our  power,  which,  as  the  pirates  soon  found, 
was  not  to  be  resisted.  The  Sultan's  case  is  soon  dis- 
posed of:  either  he  was  an  encourager  of  pirates,  or  he 
was  their  victim.  If  the  former,  then  we  had  a  right 
to  put  him  down  with  the  other  pirates ;  if  the  latter,  it 
was  a  signal  act  of  humanity  to  protect  him.  Therefore, 
unless  the  Dutch  desire  the  continuance  of  piracy,  they 
must  rejoice  at  the  step  we  have  taken  in  repressing  it. 
Were  it  lawful  to  draw  a  general  inference  from  a 
particular  case,  we  should  say  that  the  history  of  the 
treaty  of  1824  would  prove  the  utter  inutility  of  all 
such  arrangements;  for  no  sooner  was  it  entered  into 
than  both  parties  put  a  different  construction  on  the 
language  employed,  and  the  Dutch,  acting  on  their  false 
interpretation,  inflicted  on  British  commerce  injuries  so 
flagrant,  that  had  not  the  forbearance  of  Ministers  been 
still  greater  than  the  injustice  of  Holland,  they  must 
inevhably  have  led  to  a  war.    Without  indulging  in 

noh  impatatiou^  vliioh  should,  of  course,  be  goardedj 


against,  we  think  we  speak  quite  within  bounds  when 
we  say,  that  the  Dutch  never  intended,  from  the  first, 
to  act  up  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  They  im- 
mediately imposed  duties  which  it  did  not  sanction, 
concluded  treaties  with  native  princes  equally  in  defi- 
ance of  it,  and  gradually  excluded  us  bom  one  part 
after  another  of  their  colonial  possessions,  to  secure  us 
access  to  which  the  treaty  was  framed.  Had  the  Dutch 
been  an  overwhehningly  powerful  empire,  we  should 
have  said  that  their  conduct  since  the  year  1824  was 
merely  meant  to  be  an  insolent  display  of  force  towards 
a  rivsd  too  weak  to  protect  itself.  But  this  not  beii^ 
the  case,  we  can  only  infer  that  Holland^  having  xm- 
bounded  faith  in  the  generosity  of  Great  Britain,  and 
pushing  to  its  utmost  extent  the  privilege  of  the  weak» 
has  presumed  that  Great  Britam  would  not  retaliate 
because  of  the  helplessness  of  its  rival  Nothing  could 
have  been  easier  for  us  than  to  expel  the  Dutch  a 
second  time  from  all  the  Eastern  possessions.  But  to 
this  no  reference,  even  the  most  tacit,  was  ever  made* 
We  suffered  them  to  plunder  our  merchants  by  exact- 
ing exorbitant  taxes  in  direct  defiance  of  the  treaty,  to 
exclude  us  from  Sumatra,  from  Borneo,  from  Celebes» 
from  the  Moluccas,  from  Bali  and  Lombock,  and  even 
from  the  whole  of  Java  itself,  with  the  exception  of 
the  three  ports  of  Batavia^  Samarang,  and  Sambaya, 
Ultimately,  that  our  trade  m  the  AichipeLigo  might 
not  be  whoUy  extinguished,  our  Government  deter- 
mined to  take  possession  of  Labuan,  that  we  mighty 
without  the  interference  of  the  Dutch,  cany  on  a  trade 
with  Northern  Borneo,  the  greater  part  of  which  be- 
longs to  us  by  treaty,  and  with  the  other  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  which  we  may  now  do  through  the 
instrumentality  of  native  merchanta. 

Monsieur  Temminck  is  compelled  to  confess  thai 
the  occupation  of  Labuan  does  not  directly  violate  the 
treaty  of  1824;  though,  separating  the  letter  from  the 
spirit,  after  the  estabUshed  fashion  of  Dutch  diplomacy^ 
he  asserts  that  it  runs  counter  to  the  manifest  aim  of 
that  treaty.  But  to  make  such  affirmations  is  easy. 
We  invite  Monsieur  Temminck,  or  any  other  Dutch 
author,  to  explain  dearly  to  the  world  what  the  aim 
of  that  treaty  was,  and  then  to  show  how  the  occupa- 
tion of  Labuan  works  against  it.  We  have  already, 
we  fancy,  demonstrated  that  all  the  treaties  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Dutch,  since  the  year  1824,  have  been 
inconsistent  with  their  engagements  to  Enghmd; 
whereas  nothing  we  have  done  in  Borneo  can  by  any 
degree  of  ingenuity  be  shewn  to  be  contrary  to  the 
stipulations  of  that  convention.  Consequently,  M. 
Temminck  shoots  altogether  beside  the  mark  when  he 
insists  on  the  occupation  of  Labuan  as  an  action  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1824.  It 
would  betray  us  into  the  use  of  language  harsh  and 
indecorous  to  characterize  Mens.  Temminck's  repre- 
sentations as  they  deserve.  He  writes  as  though  all 
the  world  were  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  proceedings 
of  Holland  since  the  year  1834,  and  then  affects  to 
draw,  from  the  course  of  British  policy,  which  he  haa 
been  endeavouring  to  characterize,  a  proof  that  Great 
Britain  acts  on  the  odious  maxim  that  powerful  States 
need  only  preserve  their  faith  with  weaker  so  long  as 
they  have  no  interest  in  violating  it.  If  these  views 
and  feelings  were  confined  to  inefficient  writers  like 
Mons.  Temminck  and  the  journalists  of  Botterdam 
and  the  Hague,  though  we  might  condemn  them  8e« 
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yertly,  we  should  never  think  of  converting  them 
into  matter  of  accusation  against  Dutch  Ministers; 
but  when  we  find  Baron  de  Zeiler  and  Baron  de  Von 
Yustolk  holding  pretty  nearly  the  same  language, 
though  a  little  modifi^  by  the  decorum  of  office, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  diplomatic  society  in  Holland  there  pre- 
vails an  obliquity  of  vision  which  prevents  persons 
from  seeing  the  gross  and  grievous  faults  they  them- 
selves commit,  while  it  renders  them  lynx-eyed  towards 
the  faults  of  others,  and  occasionally  enables  them  to 
discover  blemishes  where  none  exist. 

Temminck  admits  the  value  of  Labuan,  and  indeed 
enhuges  upon  its  importance  in  order  the  more  effec- 
tually to  exalt  the  regret  of  his  countrymen  at  its  hav- 
ing fallen  into  other  hands.  But  then,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  duties  which  this  possession  must  im- 
pose upon  us,  viz.,  those  of  extirpating  piracy,  civi- 
lizing the  natives,  and  extending  the  empire  of  com- 
merce, he  seems  suddenly  to  desist  from  his  hostility, 
and  observes,  we  fear  somewhat  ironically,  that  the 
Netherlands  will  certainly  not  envy  us  the  advantages 
we  may  thus  have  acquired.  And  the  reason  he  as- 
signs is  an  odd  one.  The  Dutch  navy  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition, he  says,  to  contest  with  us  the  conquests  we 
may  make  in  those  regions,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
Holland  does  not  envy  us.  If  it  be  so,  this  is  perhaps 
the  first  time  that  weakness  has  extinguished  envy. 
Looking  at  the  laws  which  usually  govern  human  na- 
ture, we  should  probably  have  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. But  M.  Temminck  is  positive,  and  must, 
therefore,  we  suppose,  be  right.  Of  course,  M.  Tern- 
minck's  eloquence  and  sophistry  are  inspired  by  pa- 
triotism, and  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  with  some 
degree  of  respect.  He  must  not,  however,  delude  him- 
self into  the  belief  that«  becaose  beseems  to  have  con- 


cealed his  head  in  a  thicket,  therefore  he  and  hia  pur- 
pose remain  unseen.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  mis- 
take possible.  He  is  angry  with  Engbmd,  and  loses 
no  opportunity  of  sneering  at  her  morals  and  her  pan- 
perism,  which,  he  says,  without  much  regret  we  fear, 
are  undermining  her  social  system,  and  urging  her  to 
search  for  outlets  for  her  manufactures  without  mucb 
regard  to  justice  or  right.  Probably  they  who  eiamine 
attentively  the  history  of  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  HoUand,  subsequent  to  tbe  treaty  of  1824, 
will  rather  be  of  opinion  that,  instead  of  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  justice  and  equity,  our  Government  has 
submitted  patiently  to  injuries  and  affronts  firom  Hol- 
hind,  which  it  would  not  have  endured  from  a  mcwe 
powerful  competitor. 

In  giving  us  advice  respecting  the  direction  in 
which  we  ought  to  pursue  our  conquests,  the  Dutch 
writer  adopts  the  policy  of  the  lapwing,  which,  by  a 
thousand  manceuvres,  seeks  to  allure  the  intruder  fitmi 
her  own  nest.  So  Mons.  Temminck  says  we  shall  be 
performing  a  meritorious  act  of  philanthropy  by  con- 
quering the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  all  the  other  great 
islands  (including  Palawan  and  Celebes,  we  presume), 
which  lie  between  Borneo  and  the  Philippines,  and 
thus  subjecting  to  the  sway  of  civilization  coun- 
tries which  have  hitherto  obstinately  refused  to  put  on 
its  yoke.  In  time  this  wish  of  Holland  may  possibly 
be  realized,  not  so  much  perhi^  through  the  tsgint  of 
self-aggrandizement  as  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 
But  we  shall  commence  with  Borneo  itself,  or  at  least 
include  it  in  our  system,  because  there  we  have  a  le- 
gitimate daim  to  exercise  influence — ^first,  because  we 
inherit  the  rights  of  the  Sulus  in  that  island,  and  next» 
because  the  natives  desire  our  protection  both  against 
the  piratical  hordes  who  infest  the  ArchipelagOi  and 
the  Europeans,  who  are  little  less  destructive. 


THE  YEARLY  THANKSGIVING. 


Tri  start  are  glittering  o*er  the  felli 
In  myriada  grand  and  bright, 

Like  young  nnfading  inunortellea 
Hnng  on  the  tomb  of  night; 

On  ereiy  mount  and  misty  height 

Sparkles  a  wreath  of  ciystal  light. 

And  harkt  above  the  sleeping  graves 

Sound  ">J^^ng  unto  sound. 
Hurriedly,  like  deep-mouthed  waves 

Surging  up  a  rough  ground; 
And  see  Ught  after  light  let  go 
Its  lucent  stream,  like  stars  l^ow. 

And  wandering  shadows  without  feet 
Come  creeping  down  the  lanes. 

And  glide  away,  in  transience  fleet, 
By  the  twinkling  window  panes ; 

And  still  small  voices  hush  the  air 

To  the  calm  that  is  the  birth  of  pnyer. 

labour  hath  left  his  rustic  shed 

And  lain  his  bundle  down, 
And  come  to  join  with  reverent  head 

Hia  brother  of  the  town; 
And  lor  the  full  and  plentious  ears 
Praise  the  great  Father  of  the  years. 


The  Father  whose  soft,  dewy  night, 

And  orient^  aiure  mom. 
With  gradons  showers  of  sunny  light. 

Lured  forth  the  young,  green  corn; 
Whose  rocking  winds  and  ripening  rain. 
And  broad-orbed  moons,  gold-hued  the  grain. 

Low  as  an  upland  April  breeze, 
From  earth  the  winged  hymn  floats 

Heavily  towards  the  sides, 
Down-prest  witii  w^  cold  thoughts 

Of  withered  leaves,  and  wan,  brief  day. 

And  buried  flowers,  and  life's  decay. 

Ilien,  like  a  hurricane,  it  shakes 

Dunp  fear  away,  and  doubt, 
And  'gainst  the  lowering  future  breaks, 

And  sobs  its  glad  voice  out ; 
Scattering,  with  hope's  fisr-flashing  levin. 
The  glooms  that  hide  tha  sweet  Uue  hearea. 

Till  all  is  dear,  to  your  warm  homes 

Go — ^lay  you  down  and  reat; 
See,  stars  an  gathering  o'er  the  tombs. 

And  on  the  mountain's  breast; 
As  erst  round  Dotham's  leaguer'd  height 
lie  watching  bands  of  white-plumed  light. 


THE  CHANGING  YEARS. 


PiGHT  in  the  crystal  robe  of  thonght,  I  stood 
Where  the  Tast  Present  spann'd  Time's  silent  flood; 
And  an  old,  wan,  pale  spirit  by  my  side, 

^OT  Inmenting,  SBiote  his  foreheid  sear, 
CtfiMg  almd,  abore  Hat  fleetiag  tide, 

"I  an  thd  passing — I  am  the  passing  Year  P 
Aod  Death,  the  hosbandman,  wrought  in  the  meadow, 

?a)pled  with  harvest  grain,  beside  that  flood. 
So  near,  that  in  its  tide  his  ghastly  shadow 

Sh0««d  where  he  stood  I 
let,  o*cr  hie  wegiMt  kmd  dangonr,  I  eonld  hear, — 
*"!  an  the  pueing — I  am  the  paasing  Year! 
The  winds  a»«old,  and  the  worn  moon  looks  stranded 

In  icebergs  of  piled  cloud, — I  would  that  I 
In  the  lorn  realms  of  the  long  past  was  landed,'* — 

Monmed  he  ever,  with  a  monody 
Ofsnyaadocana.    The  while  I  saw, 

yp  fnm  the  fatore  land,  a  spirit  come, 
And  Yeiy  nigh  unto  his  presence  draw, 

As  he  would  seek  the  self-same  phantom  home, — 
"IV  breath  is  chill,  eld  chnrl,"  he  carroUM  vaunting; 

And  a  blithe  sprite,  call'd  Hope,  that  with  hin^  came, 
A  fiibifld  list  of  joys  to  oone  kept  ehaonting, — 

High  pmsaivaat  seem'd  he  of  power  and  lame ! 
*'  Greet  me  not  mockingly,  though  I  am  fleeting," 

Answered  the  Old  Tear ;  "  there  has  been  much  good 
Bone  in  m^  reign,  though  still  the  world  is  eheatbg 

TnA  of  her  own,  with  sanetinonioaB  mood; 
M.flMi  of  evth  are  getting  better,  wiser ; 

Tiftih,  holy  maiden,  ihej  have  treated  ill; 
Yet  it  will  come  when  they  shall  not  despise  her, 

Bat  mould  fhelr  doings  to  the  beauty  of  her  will  !*' 
And,  as  he  speke,  he  turned  where  stood  that  spirit. 

Clad  it  a  robe  all  torn  and  stained — once  white. 
Hk  syt'-itt  light  a  piaoet  might  inherit — 

Wis  fall  of  tears,  that  gave  nor  marred  in  li^t. 
** I  seeihii  chauntiiog  spirit  by  thy  side, 

I  half  remember  she  was  once  by  mine ; 
When  I  began  to  pass  Time's  fleeting  tide, 

I  mined  her  not,  'till  seen  again  by  thine. 
I  see  yonig  germ  within  the  ice  gems  shining, 

Of  the  hi^t  down  thou  bearest  on  thy  brow. 
I  am  the  passing  Year  1 — nor  speak  repining ; 

I  pny  thee^  who  art  thou  P** 


A  silvery  gush,  like  morning's,  gleamed  transcendent 

O'er  the  youth's  forehead,  as  he  answered  clear, 
"  I  am  that  spirit,  with  young  Hope  attendant, 

Men  call  *  the  good  New  Year!' 
Hope  has  a  scroll  which  I  must  part  unravel;  • 

It  angurs  of  much  good,  she  telleth  me : 
Ideal  to  become  real,  as  I  travel, 

O'er  Time's  unlathom'd  sea ! 
She  tells  me,  earnest  hearts  on  earth  are  striving 

To  teach  their  human  bretheren  how  strong 
A  sense  of  glory,  and  of  bliss,  is  living 

In  her  they  have  abused  and  spumed  so  long  1 
The  greening  germ,  my  primal  crown  revealeth. 

Are  buddings  of  a  yet  unfolded  Spring, 
To  burgeon  Into  beauty  ere  Time  stealeth 

Their  being  back  for  future  yeus  to  bring ; 
I  hear  the  echoed  tone,  I  see  the  glisten, 

l^liere'er  thy  footfall  steps  of  joy  disdoee, 
And  would  each  coming  age  should  see  and  listen 

To  light  and  tone,  in  mine,  as  pure  as  those  ! 
Thus  may  each  year  with  earnest  spirit  urging 

To  excel  the  past,  in  all  things,  from  its  youth, 
By  seal  progressive,  be  of  drossness  purging. 

In  Time's  broad  tide,  the  sainted  garb  of  Truth !" 
While  yet  he  spake,  the  Old  Year  fading,  past-wise. 

Grew  giant-like,  as  trees  in  Autumn  mist, 
With  a  dilated  robe  of  golden  memories, 

By  a  half-hased,  yet  solemn,  glory  kissed. 
Alid,  as  he  pass'd,  I  heard  brave  Hope  lond  singing 

X'romise  of  ease,  to  Truth,  of  half  her  woe ; 
While  from  earth's  towers, — that  lost  in  gloom  were  swinging 
High  'mong  the  stars, — ^the  madd'ning  bells  were  ringing. 

«  They  call  me,"— said  the  good  New  Year,— « I  go !" 
And,  as  he  spaVe,  the  sightless  belfry  dock 

Thrill'd  with  a  voice  as  though  the  scythe  of  Death 
Had  swept  to  earth  the  year's  last  harvest  shock. 

And  rung,  vibrate  with  triumph,  as  the  breath 
Of  the  Old  Year  ceaa'd ; — ^back  its  echo  called, 

From  the  dim  shadow-land  of  Fancy's  birth. 
My  wand'ring  thought,  and,  while  it  diaenthnjl'd. 
Told  me  **  the  good  Kew  Year"  hod  come  unto  the  earth ! 

Fb£i>£sick  Enoch. 


LIKES 


BVaOESTfil)  BT  THE  FOLLOWING  SHTOULAB  CdlCUHSTAKCE  '.-^ 


"  0«r faaden,"  says  a  London  Jonmal, "  remember  the  melancholy  wreck  of  the  splendid  steamer  the '  Atlantic,'  when  forty  sonltf 
POMlud.  At  that  time  a  piece  of  the  wr«ck,  with  the  steamer's  bell  attached  to  it,  became,  and  continues  still  fastened  between  twd 
Mcks.  Doriqg  evesy  ewett  of  the  waves  the  bell  tonee  forth  iU  melancholy  note  over  the  spot  where  the  vesflel's  living  caigo  wa* 
ttigaJphed." 


Qfot  the  bhie  ocea&^s  wild  and  billowy  surf, 
ComnringKng  with  the  deep,  lone  voice  of  waveSy 

A  kuQ  floats  moomfnl — ^where  no  upraised  turf 
Gires  indication  of  a  place  of  graves — 

A  dirge  funereal  rises  on  the  deep. 

And  marks  a  tomb  round  which  no  mourners  weep, 

A  iatal  apol,  where  rocky  diffii  prevail, 
O^er  which  the  breaker  roams  with  fiercest  roar, 

Whae  rose  the  venel's  crash — ^the  fearfhl  wail —  > 
As  ocean's  victims  sank  to  rise  no  more ; 

Whilst  angry  billows,  in  their  fury,  cast 

Betwixt  the  rocka  a  beam,  and  made  it  fietst, 


From  which  depends  the  shattered  vesael's  bell ; 

And  as  each  wandering  wave  lifts  up  its  head. 
It  poureth  forth  its  melancholy  knell. 

To  tell  the  winds  of  the  untimely  dead. 
There,  ever,  as  the  foam-crown'd  billow  rolls. 
That  death-knell  'mid  the  waste  of  waters  tolls. 

And  sadly  strange  those  foneral  notes  ascend 
Above  their  watery  bed,  so  lone  and  bleak ; 

But  howling  winds,  which  with  the  billows  blend 
Their  drairy  moaniugs,  nor  the  sea-gull's  shriek. 

Nor  boisterous  breaker,  with  its  foamy  crest, 

Distorb  the  sleepers  in  their  dreamless  rest. 
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THE    DEE. 
(CanHnued/rwn  vol,  16,  page  840.) 


Invercauld  House  is  the  nearest  mansion,  on  the  west, 
to  Balmoral,  which  is  now  one  of  the  Eoyal  palaces. 
2ilr.  Farqnharson,  of  InTeroanld,  is  "  the  nearest  neigh- 
bour" to  her  Majesty,  when  in  her  Highland  residence. 
The  mansion  of  Abeifeldj,  eastward  of  Balmoral,  is  not 
in  its  owner's  keeping.  like  many  other  Hi^^iland 
estates,  it  has  fallen  into  trust.  The  estate  of  Aber- 
feldyjs  entailed;  and  the  entail,  we  suppose,  cannot  be 
broken.  An  unentailed  estate,  adjacent  to  Aberfeldy, 
with  its  small  but  picturesque  old  mansion-house,  Birk- 
hill,  previously  belonging  to  the  propiieton  of  Aber- 
feldy, has  been  recently  purchased  for  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert,  at  from  £13,000  to  £14,000.  The 
annual  wanderings  of  the  Royal  family  in  the  Highlands 
are  probably  doeed;  and  they  haye  decided  finally  on 
makkg  Balmoral  and  Deeside  their  autnnmal ''  High- 
land home."  The  next  estate,  pursuing  the  course  of 
the  river  downwards,  is  Monalterie,  on  part  of  which 
the  pretty  little  village  of  Ballater  has  been  built,  chiefly 
for  the  accommodation  of  summer  visitors^  and  "pa- 
tients" to  the  celebrated  Pannanioh  wdls.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  latter  class  do  not  seem  to  labour  under 
hopeless  diseases;  but  wear  all  the  appearance  of  people 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  world.  Monalterie  estate 
and  house  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  Parquharsons. 
The  present  proprietress,  Mrs.  Farquhanon,  is  an  aged 
lady;  and  the  estates  of  the  next  proprietor,  on  the 
river,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  are  also  under  trust.  He 
now  resides  at  Aboyne  Castle  occasionally,  but  his  es- 
tates are  managed  for  trustees.  Prom  various  causes, 
more  than  half  the  Highland  estates  are  under  trustees. 
In  very  few  cases  was  the  expenditure  which  led  to 
this  state  of  things  occurred  on  the  estates.  The  land- 
owners have  not  been  injured  by  injudicious  improve- 
ments on  their  farms,  or  extravagant  expenditure  on  or 
around  their  mansions,  although  the  latter  occurred  in 
some  instances;  but  generally  their  property  has  been 
burdened  in  consequence  of  an  outlay  in  other  quar- 
ters— ^in  the  metropolis  or  on  the  continent — ^without 
the  slightest  advantage  to  'their  tenantry  or  to  their 
district  of  country. 

These  facts  give  to  the  Highlands  a  deep  interest 
in  the  repeal  of  the  entail  laws.  The  people  never 
will  be  able  to  turn  their  glens  and  braes  into  the 
most  productive  account  without  the  aid  of  on  unbur- 
dened proprietary.  All  the  hanyssiug  evils  of  a  ten- 
ancy-at-wiU  exist  in  the  Highlands  almost  equally  with 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  Those  tenants  who 
have  obtained  leases  are  generally  the  parties  who  do 
not  requiro  them;  being  sheep-farmers,  who  make 
little  or  no  outlay  on  their  lands.  We  believe  that  a 
lai^  portion  of  the  Highlands  should  always  be  em- 
ployed in  rearing  sheep  and  cattle ;  but  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  at  present  by  green-cropping^  for  which 
no  district  in  the  land  is  more  suitable  than  the 
western  Highlands  and  Isles.  An  erroneous  q>inion 
is  very  generally  entertained  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
Western  Isles.    A  friend  of  ours  came  from  one  of 

the  ptiaicipal  ialanda  ia  thia  past  glgwy  DGoembtfi 


when  the  snow  was  ooveiing  the  fertile  wheat-giowuig 
districts  of  Sootiand  to  a  oo&sidflnhle  depth  in  many 
places,  and  brought  with  him  speeimens  of  oar  summer 
roses,  pulled  from  bushes  quite  exposed  to  every  wind 
that  blows.  Thero  is  no  doubt  that  the  cHnoate  of 
the  western  Highlands  and  Isles,  and  tome  parts  of  the 
western  mainland,  is  far  superior  to  miay  of  the  inland 
districts ;  but  our  business  is  with  the  inland  parts  of 
the  couirtry,  and  its  eastern  side. 

The  estates  of  Invercauld  bulk  very  largely.    They 
measure  many  miles  of  length;  but  the  pxodaotiye 
land  is  now  a  narrow  strip.    The  forests  still  oontain 
old  and  very  valuable  timber;  and  some  oare  is  dis- 
played in  their  management.    The  railway  specula- 
tions of  the  last  few  years  opened  a  great  market  for 
the  sale  of  young  trees  for  sleepers;  and,  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  the  Highlands,  the  woods  have  been  greatly 
thinned,  and  the  thinnings  have  helped  to  sweU  many 
slender  incomes.    Hie  immense  forests  on  the  Inyer 
canld  and  I^e  estates,  but  especially  on  the  former, 
contam  many  noble  trees  that  have  witnessed  all  the 
changes  of  centuries;  and  if  theyoonld  have  kept  diaries, 
we  diiould  have  had  many  sad  and  many  pleasing 
tales  of  the  past,  now  lost  for  ever.    The  misfortune 
of  these  Highland  trees  is,  that  they  see  the  world 
always  getting  worse,  and  their  position  becoming  more 
and  more  lonely.     The  improvements  that  time  brings 
to  the  Lowlands  do  not  reach  than.    A  young  Mend 
of  ours  published  a  volume  of  poetry,*  of  such  poetry  as 
might  have  been  read  with  mora  advantage  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  volumes  that  we  receive,  and  fuU  of  the 
thoughts  of  southern  trees;  but  nobody  has  ever 
brought  those  dark  and  mighty  pines  of  the  mountain 
into  the  confessional,  to  draw  firom  them  the  stories 
of  their  experience. 

A  green  terrace,  with  a  steep  sloping  bank,  runs 
around  the  house  of  Invercauld,  surmounting  the  lawn 
between  the  house  and  the  river,  and  overshadowed, 
in  a  wintry  day  at  noon,  by  the  huge  rocks  of  the 
Charter  Chest  and  the  Lion's  Pace.  The  woods  that 
cover  the  hill  at  the  back  of  Invercauld  sweep  down  at 
east  and  west  to  meet  and  shelter  the  narrow  comers 
of  the  bank,  and  form  a  crescent  round  the  mansion. 

Within  one  mile  of  that  terrace,  in  September,  1715, 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  surrounded  by  mmor  ohie^,  and 
thousands  of  vassals,  struck  the  flag-staff  of  the  house 
of  Stewart  in  the  earth,  and  unfiirled  its  challenges  to 
the  Highland  breese. 

On  another  day  of  September,  1848,  a  mytl  lady, 
the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  her  hnslumd,  and 
her  children,  stood,  on  that  terrace,  to  receive  the  ho- 
mage and  the  welcome  of  the  descendants  of  those 
Highland  chiefs,  and  the  fragments  of  their  tenantry 
still  left  in  the  land. 

This  was  one  of  time's  changes.  But  the  river 
rolled  on  quietly  now  as  then.    No  feature  was  broken 

*  <*Maii  of  the  Woods,  and  other  ^om^,''  by  William  Hm- 
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ia  tba  Lkm*8  Faoe>  no  eng  was  shirered  from  the 
Caiarter  Chesty  and  still  over  iJl  the  scaike  Loch-na-Gar 
looked  stenily  down  with  its  dark  peaks  nndumged. 
L  oentocy  and  a  third  had  passed  by.    The  men  of 
tiie  part  were  almost  forgotten.    The  place  that  knew 
them  once  knew  them  now  no  more.    The  broad  do- 
amiioiia  of  the  house  of  Mar,  over  which  its  successive 
Elds  ruled  with  a  momvoh's  swaj  for  many  geaera- 
tioBS,  had  passed  into  other  hand^  and  the  deaeendantiH 
af  the  forfeited  nobbs^  the  heirs  of  the  sources  of  Dee 
mi  theEuidom,  had  gained  distinotion  in  other  fields. 
13ie  oofontiy  thai  had  furnished  their  ancestors,  when- 
Cfer  their  standard  was  raised,  with  many  thousand  fd- 
]omtaa,  was  drained  to  make  an  exhibition  of  Highland 
games  befoce  royalty.     The  same  course  had  been 
tded  in  other  districts,  and  had  evidently  iisiled.    The 
anmul  iTii^lMHi   games  were  to  be  celebrated  at 
Btaenar;  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  respectable  ga- 
thering might  be  made.    If  the  Highland  aristocracy 
wedd  ooauent  to  call  the  aSair  by  its  proper  name — 
not  a  gathering,  but  a  ^easing  of  mmi — ^they  would 
approach  the  truth.      Detachments  of  Highlanders 
ia  the  ''Ogflvie"  interest,  from  Forfarshire,  were 
hroD^t  thrmi^  the  Gortachy  Glen,  and  of  Athol 
Highlaaders  ficom  Perthshire  by  the  Perthshire  road. 
The  Dnfe  and  Fazqnharaons  ooUected  all  their  avail- 
lUe  follovBES ;  the  Duke  of  Leeds  had  his  company 
Ok  the  gioand — and  the  assemUage  might  altogether 
have  numbered  three  or  four  hundred  men  in  the 
Highland  garb,  aome  of  ihem  tolerably  well  trained 
and  anned.     The  number  of  persons  altogether  on 
the  kwn  never  exceeded  two  thousand,  although 
th^  Qvtainly  contained  a  greater  proportion  of  aris- 
tociatifi  cank  and  splendour  than  mi^  be  often  met 
in  such  a  asiaU  assemblage.     The  reflection  seemed 
oatanl  enough  that  all  the  old  families  still  had  their 
lepieseotatives  there,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
duefs  of  the    district.     The  descendants  of  those 
luqjahanoDB,  Ogilvies,  and  Drummonds,  who  joined 
in  every  revolt  against  the  house  of  ELanover,  joined 
now  in  offeriog  their  homage  to  the  head  of  that  family 
^*4he  representative  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution 
that  banished  the  Stuarts  from  the  throne — ^in  the 
midit  of  their  old  fsatnesses,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Doontaiasi  where  allegiance  to  the  fallen  dynasty  had 
lingered  hmgest^  and  been  vindicated  by  the  greatest 
aamfiees.     This  lingering  shadow  of  feudal  power  was 
not  called  up  alone  to  wdcome  the  monarch ;  but  is  an 
annaal  ailair—a  kind  of  desperate  effort  made  under 
the  patronage  of  the  nobility  to  sustain  old  Highland 
CQstoms  without  the  men*     The  contrast  between  the 
thousands  who  crowded  round  the  standard  of  James, 
in  1715,  when  The  Independence  ci  Scothmd,  and 
''No  Union,"  were  the  watchwords  woven  into  the 
folds  of  hb  flag ;  and  the  hundreds  who  welcomed 
Tiotoda  nod  her  family,  when  her  carriage  drove  up 
to  ImrereHald,  in  1S46,  rebuked  the  system  that  for 
half  a  oentuiy  had  been  ft^wed  in  this  country.    It 
was  naeleas  to  oqpeot  in  a  land  peeled  and  desolate — 
bam  araoe  scattered  to  many  colonies — a  great  demon- 
stntion  of  attachment  to  their  Sovereign.     In  the 
hmr  distriQts  of  the  river,  where  the  popuhition  is 
noBirou^  the  ntmoet  attachment  and  deference  had 
been  ahown  to  the  Sovereign — ^the  most  popular  of  her 
fvufy.    The  same  feeling  was  exhibited  at  the  Liver- 
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HigUand  demonstration  on  a  great  scale  is  now  seazoely 
possible.  The  kilt,  as  an  ordinary  article  of  daily  use, 
does  not  come  down  bebw  Gastleton.  It  does  not 
reach  to  Lochnagar.  The  Celtic  language  is  equally 
circumscribed.  It  is  not  the  common  dialect  beneath 
Bahnoral;  and  on  all  the  banks  of  the  Dee  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  quite  well  understood,  and  firee^ 
apoken. 

The  TTighliQid  games  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
border,  and  consisted,  in  this  instance,  when,  as  in  the 
far  distant  times  of  chivalry,  Boyalty  presided  over  the 
exhibition,  and  the  monarch  distributed  prizes  to  the 
victors,  of  those  athletic  exercises  common  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  with  additions  characteristic  of  the 
Highlands.  Foot  races  on  the  level  sward  can  be  seen 
in  any  county,  and  the  Highland  runners  did  not 
seem  to  us  peculiarly  agile;  but  the  race  to  the  top  of 
the  Charter  Chest  cannot  be  imitated  everywhere, 
because  a  simihu:  hiU  does  not  enter  into  every  land- 
scape. 

The  London  pictorial  and  illustrated  journals  pub* 
lished  sketdies  of  the  scenety  and  the  games.  The 
drawings  and  engravings  were  done  rapidly;  and  all 
drawings  fail  to  convey  a  good  idea  of  a  mountain  race, 
through  a  forest  here,  next  amongst  tangled  brush- 
wood, then  over  and  round  overhanging  crags  or  loose 
templing  rocks,  with  everywhere,  unless  upon  the  hard 
stones,  treacherous  bushels  of  heather  or  long  grass, 
covering  crevices  and  ditehes  for  the  reception  of  the 
incautious  amongst  the  steeple-chasers.  The  race 
began  with  the  river,  and  then  for  some  time  it  was 
continued  amongst  the  thick  pine  wood,  where  the 
runners  were  effectually  concealed — but  as  they  rose 
higher  on  the  hill,  the  affair  became  more  interesting; 
and  finally,  although  a  good  race  it  could  not  be  called 
where  the  parties  rather  crawled  than  ran,  yet  the 
hill  was  climbed  with  amazing  rapidity  by  half-a-dozen 
competitors,  who  left  many  more,  wearied  of  the  moun- 
tain, far  below  amongst  its  trees  and  crags,  meditating 
on  disappointed  ambition.  -  The  dances  and  the  music 
of  the  Highlanders,  formed  also  exclusive  features  in 
their  gatherings.  The  former  are  interesting — ^the 
latter  somewhat  noisy  within  doors;  but  the  violin,  a 
Lowland  instrument,  was  substituted  in  the  tent  erected 
for  the  dancers,  and  to  whom  her  Majesty  distributed 
prizes  of  some  value.  The  Highlanders  themselves 
complained  that  the  games  were  spoiled.  They  might 
cast  the  stone  or  throw  the  hammer  as  they  pleased, 
for  nobody  except  the  competitors  cared  for  the  per- 
formance. The  visitors  had  all  come  to  see  the  Queen, 
the  Prince,  the  Princes,  and  the  Princess,  while  ham- 
mers and  bars  were  grievously  neglected ;  and  so  the 
more  sanguine  competitors  felt  the  Royal  visit  in  the 
shape  of  a  calamity — ^with  the  exception  of  the  fortn 
nate  persons  who  received  prizes  from  the  Sovereign's 
hands,  and  they  will  regard  the  brooches  and  silver 
snuff-boxes  as  most  precious  relics,  to  be  decorously 
preserved,  and  handed  down  to  future  generations. 

Competitors,  who  had  been  in  training  for  twelve 
months,  to  throw  the  hammer,  or  cast  lie  bar,  or  to 
do  any  other  feat  of  strength  better  than  their  neigh- 
bours, felt  their  labours  lost,  because  nobody  seemed 
to  care  for  them;  and  all  the  visitors  turned  to  the 
Royal  Lady  on  tike  terrace,  the  Prince,  and  tiieir  chil- 
diokf  so  that  the  hammers  might  have  been  thrown  to 
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societies  are  more  hannful  than  beneficial  to  the  High- 
lands. The  benefits  conferred  by  them  are  excessively 
paltry.  The  payments  to  the  benefit  fund  are  a  few 
shillings  annually — a  mere  pennyworth  of  bread  for  a 
gallon  of  sack  and  nonsense. 

The  utter  extinction  of  all  preconceived  notions  of 
Royalty  in  tlie  minds  of  some  of  the  ancient  Highland 
matrons  and  men,  by  the  visit  to  Invercauld,  was  in* 
tensely  amusing.  Forlorn  links,  between  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centiLrieSy  had  all  their  great  ideas  ut- 
terly routed  and  put  to  flight.  Intensely  old  and 
venerable  ladies,  in  caps  and  plaids — whose  fathers  mus- 
tered on  Balmoral  haugh  to  fight  for  Charles  Stuart — 
were  utterly  put  out  of  all  their  calculations  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince.  A  plain  gentle- 
manly man,  in  a  dark  surtout,  and  a  dark  hat,  without 
any  gold  or  diamonds, glistening  on  liis  belt-— because 
belt  he  had  none — and  wearing  nothing  that  would  not 
have  become  a  pariah  mimster,  could  not  be  a  Prince. 
The  Queen,  in  their  minds,  had  always  carried  a  6ol- 
conda  of  diamonds  on  her  brow«  and  appeared  publicly 
under  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  like  an  oriented 
princess  of  the  ancients;  so  that  when  a  lady  in  a  plain 
white  bonnet  and  a  tartan  shawl  was  declared  to  be 
their  Queen,  they  were  all  indignant  at  the  cheat  which 
was,  as  they  believed,  attempted  to  be  palmed  on  them, 
for  they  would  not  have  considered  the  bonnet  and 
the  shawl  good  enough  for  a  Queen's  scullery-maid — 
and,  finally,  one  reasoning  matron  put  the  matter  down 
by  exclaiming,  "  Hoo  can  she  be  the  Queen,  wha's  nae 
sae  braw's  the  lady  o*  Innercaur  P "  At  last  their  con- 
victions and  doubts  were  overcome,  and  they  were  as- 
sured that  the  Monarch's  claims  were  not  to  be  invali- 
dated by  reason  of  the  white  bonnet;  and  the  Bx)yal 
Stuart  shawl  was  rather  in  their  favour.  The  bless- 
ings of  old  ladies,  bowed  with  eild,  and  patriarchs,  with 
their  grey  straggling  hair,  whose  ancestors  lifted  the 
sword  against  her  predecessors,  were  exhausted  in 
favour  of  "  the  sweet  lady"  of  the  land — a  greater  per- 
sonage by  TiiiiTnaginfthli*  dcgrecs  than  "the  lady  of 
Invercauld,'*  and  she  had  been  the  greatest  in  their 
esteem  hitherto. 

There  was  more  interest,  certainly,  in  the  remarks  of 
the  two  thousand  old  and  young  representatives  of  the 
Highland  population,  than  in  their  games.  Factors, 
under-factors,  keepers,  and  keepers '-men,  were  quite  a 
treat  to  see  and  hear.  The  importance  of  the  factorage 
was  raised  enormously  in  their  own  esteem,  and  utterly 
obliterated  in  that  of  their  neighbours — who  believed 
that,  in  the  presence  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
land,  all  the  iiigunctions  of  subordinate  authorities 
might  be  despised — and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
lawn  was  forsaken,  and  the  terrace  occupied  by  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  m  one  body,  the  Monarch  seem- 
ingly quite  as  much  amused  with  her  curious  subjects  as 
they  were  corrected  in  all  their  notions  of  sovereignty. 

Still  back,  back,  ever  pressing  on  the  mind,  came 
the  Countess  of  Mar's  standard,  with  The  Independ- 
ence of  Scotland  and  ''  No  Union"  sewed  into  its 
heavy  folds  by  her  own  hands;  and  welcomed  with  a 
shout  that  startled  eagles  on  the  rocks,  and  rung  far 
up  the  Cluny  into  Perthshire,  was  ecl\ped  and  re-eehoed 
firom  Lochuagar  to  Mount  Kean,  down  the  ladder  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Esks  and  Forfarshire,  and  raised  the 
war-ciy  through  all  the  Highknds  to  Argyle  against 
the  dynasty  gf  thQ  ZUyolution.    <<  Ng  Vaion"  j9a  i^  j 


popular  word  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  then;  and  it 
was  a  wise  boon  for  Mju:  to  offer.  "  No  Union,"  ex- 
cept for  the  hatred  borne  to  the  Stuart  race  by  the 
Scottish  Whigs,  who  had  trusted  them  and  suffered 
by  them  so  often,  would  have  been  a  successful  quarrel. 
Ireland  now  bears  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  Scotland 
then,  in  its  opposition  to  the  Uuion.  The  party  of 
rebels  on  Slievenamon  were  not  weaker  in  personal  in- 
fluence compared  to  the  chieftains  of  Lochuagar,  than 
is  the  Irish  B>epeal  cause  when  contrasted  with  the 
intense  hatred  to  the  Scottish  Union  in  the  first  part 
of  the  bst  century.  Gradually  that  feeling  died  out. 
Men  learned  to  work  the  Union  for  their  benefit. 
Absenteeism  and  entails  fought  against  the  interests 
of  the  nation — ^its  representation  was  a  chartered  lie — 
its  local  institutions  were  reduced — ^its  commerce  was 
limited;  but  the  commonalty  set  themselves  to  the 
improvement  of  their  condition — beat  down  all  the  na- 
tural and  artificial  obstacles  to  its  improvement,  and 
achieved  for  themselves  a  standing  place  in  the  empire 
— ^for  their  country  a  surer  independence  than  it  ever 
exchanged  for  incorporation. 

The  Irish  middle  class  must  work  out  the  same  con- 
clusion. They  have  advantages  that  the  Scotch  did 
not  possess.  Their  influence  in  the  Legislature  is  no- 
minally greater,  is  real  and  efficient.  They  have  come 
into  a  richer  copartnership  ;  and  they  must  labour  to 
take  their  share  of  the  proceeds  for  themselves  and 
their  land. 

The  Bridge  of  Invercauld  is  built  after  the  old 
fashion — ^narrow,  and  bent  like  a  bow.  It  forms  an 
important  link  in  the  great  road  from  south  to  north, 
and  crosses  the  river  at  a  point  where  the  hiUs  on 
either  side  almost  meet,  and  its  channel  is  torn  and 
rugged.  The  peace  of  the  Dee  is  broken  again;  and, 
for  many  miles,  it  never  re-assumes  the  quiet  placidity 
of  its  course  through  this  upland  valley  from  the 
Linn  to  Invercauld. 

The  view  from  this  bridge  is  peculiarly  fine  and  ex- 
tensive. The  valuable  forest  of  Ballodunore  comes 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  north  side,  the 
young  wood  is  kept  with  all  the  tact  and  precision  of 
an  English  park,  and  the  lodges  are  specimens  of  neat- 
ness. But  to  the  east,  the  mountain  tops  break  out 
from  masses  of  dark  pines — gr^  and  cold,  except  the 
blue  summits  of  Lochnagar,  that  seem  to  bend  over 
the  valley;  and,  to  the  west,  far  away,  the  bug  ridges 
of  Bennavon,  spotted  with  snow  in  summer  time,  and 
the  "grisly  cliffs  that  guard  the  Dee,  "look  down  into 
this  beautiful  recess  amongst  the  mountains. 

The  road  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  runs  from 
this  point  to  Aberdeen  uninterruptedly ;  and  a  road  is 
also  carried  down  the  south  side  of  the  river,  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  course.  The  north  road  is  generally 
followed,  but  the  south  to  Ballaier  is  most  interesting. 

The  first  object  of  interest  on  the  south  side  is  the 
bum  of  the  Garrawalt,  which  falls  into  the  Dee  nearly 
two  miles  east  from  the  Bridge  of  Invercauld.  The 
Garrawalt  has  some  of  the  finest  falls  on  the  river.  Its 
whole  course  resembles  more  closely  one  continued 
fall  than  the  progress  of  an  orderly  composed  Lowbind 
bum ;  but  this  Grarrawalt  is  a  wild,  thoughtless  stream 
from  its  infancy,  ever  sacrificing  its  peace  and  rest  to 
the  production  of  a  noise  in  the  worid,  which  few  come 
near  it  to  hear;  for  in  the  deep  solitudes  of  this  forest 
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met,  firom  tLe  Ersldne's  Stane  to  the  Inrergelder,  a 
distance  of  six  to  eight  miles.     The  Garrawalt  is  a 
consideTable  stream,  bat  it  lives  so  fast,  hurrying  al- 
W3JS  sheer  down  a  little  precipice,  or  over  a  rock  at  a 
sharp  angle,  as  if  it  had  to  drive  a  dozen  of  cotton  mills, 
that  it  hardly  obtains  credit  for  its  real  magnitude. 
A  path  has  been  cut  for  some  distance  up  its  steep 
banks,  a  bridge  erected,  and  a  small  fog-house  built  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  fall,  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Farqiiharson,  of  Invercauld;  who  was  fond  of  the 
huge  trees  in  her  forests,  and  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
Garrawalt.     The  banks  above  the  channel  of  the  water 
are  often  steep  and  high,  covered  with  thriving  trees 
bdnging  over  the  cascades  and  whirlpool  of  the  little 
stream,  and  thickly  carpeted  with  long  forest  grass, 
or  the  small  berry-bushes  of  the  hills,  interspersed  with 
many  curious  wild  flowers,  and  in  some  quarters  with 
the  richest  heath.     The  Garrawalt  is  certainly  a  beau- 
tiful stream,  but  the  ascent  is  steep,  and  the  forest 
scene  is  dark  and  lonely. 

The  trade  of  the  district  takes  the  north  side  of  the 
rirer,  and  some  distance  further  on  the  small  bum  of 
Inver  Ms  into  the  Dee.     A  considerable  population 
skirts  its  north  bank,  from  the  inn  of  Inver  down  to 
Crathie  bridge;  and  that  side  has  a  broad  strip  of  c\d- 
tivated  kud  often  stretching  well  up  on  the  hills,  with 
a  sharp  and  early  soil.     The  harvest,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  was,  in  the  past  year,  earlier  than  in  some 
of  the  districts  nearer  the  sea;  and  considerably  earlier 
than  in'tlie  medium  tracts  in  some  of  our  southern 
coonties.     There  is  a  remarkable  cairn  a  short  distance 
from  the  Toad,  and  closer  to  the  river,  which  was  once 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Farquharsons — Caim-a-quheen 
is  its  nanne,  and  was  their  slogan,  or  war-cry.     Peace 
has  heen  long  established  in  the  land,  and  the  plaided 
warrior**  steps  are  never  turned  now  to  Caim-a-quheen, 
which  has   been   more  profitably  covered  by  young 
timber.     The  little  village  of  Moualtrie,  belonging  once 
to  the  same  powerful  sept,  is  a  short  distance  from  the 
Gaim-a-qnheen;  and  as  the  mansion  of  Moualtrie  once 
stood  near  the  village,  the  presumption  is  not  unnatural 
that  the  Farquharsons  of  Moualtrie  were  deemed  the 
head  of  the  clan,  which  is  now  represented  by  the  Far- 
quharsons  of  Invercauld,  who  bear  the  name  by  per- 
mission, and  not  of  right,  instead  of  Ross,  their  family 
name.    The  mansion-house  of  Monaltrie  was  long  ago 
bnilt  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  of  Ballater,  tetL  miles 
beneath  the  street  or  village  of  Monaltrie ;  and  that 
brandi  of  the  family  is  now  also  extinct.     Monaltrie 
estate,  as  we  mentio  led  previously,  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Earquharson,  for  her  life.     Mr.  Farquharson 
of  Monaltrie  died  in  Switzerland  many  years  ago;  and 
the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  on  a  hill  near  the 
rirer,  beneath  the  present  mansion,  by  his  lady,  serves 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  a  family  who  must 
have  exercised,  for  good  or  evil,  a  paramount  influence 
over  an  immense  range  of  country,  and,  at  one  time, 
orer  a  numerous  population.     The  estate  of  Monaltrie 
faBs  Into  the  family  of  Invercauld.     The  estates  of 
Finzean  and  Lumphiman,  many  miles  lower  on  the  river 
than  Monaltrie,  were  long  held  by  a  branch  of  the  In- 
vcrcy  Farquharsons.   The  late  Mr.  Farquharson  of  Fin- 
tesa  was  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  on  Deeside,  and 
had  acquired  the  valuable  estate  of  Blackball,  in  addition 
to  his  multitude  of  old  patemsJ  acres.  .  He  was  at  one 
tim^  twenty  or  twmty-five  years  sinoei  celebrated  as 


a  sportsman.    At  that  period,  the  late  Lord  Kennedy, 
the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  subsequently  the  first 
Marquis  of  Ailsa,  led  the  squirearchy  of  the  north- 
eastern counties  a  complete  round  of  sporting  feats, 
that  terminated  in  the  embarrassment  of  many  pro- 
prietors.    His  Lordship  was  a  gay,  open,  generous- 
hearted  man,  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune,  and 
the  heir  of  immense  estates.     His  personal  energy 
was  almost  indomitable,  and,  if  it  had  been  directed 
into  a  better  channel,  might  have  been  productive  of 
great  and  good  achievements,  for  he  was  endowed  with 
very  considerable  talent ;  but  the  country  was  at  peace; 
the  political  world  was  apathetic  and  dead ;  the  Whig 
party,  to  whom  he  belonged,  were  out  of  ofiice  and 
hopeless;  even  India  was  in  a  state  of  torpor ;  andagri* 
cultural  interests  were  deemed  beneath  the  attention 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  means  were  entirely 
dependent  upon  agriculture.     Those  noble  enterprises, 
joumeyings,  and  yachtings   to    foreign  and  distant 
lands,  in  strange  and  almost  unknown  seas,  which  have 
recently  and  happily  become  an  outlet  for  the  activity 
of  many  of  the  young  aristocracy,  and  have  produced 
some  of  the  most  popular,  successful,  and  usefid  lite- 
rary efforts  in  our  language,  had  not  then  commenced. 
The  new  crusades  of  the  Normans  in  search  of  know- 
ledge had  not  been  preached.     The  world,  to  rich 
young  Whigs  especially,  was  the  abode  of  ennui  and 
idleness ;  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  they  were 
drawn  into  the  pursuit  of  costly  pleasures  that  embar- 
rassed many  old  and  noble  houses.     We  are  not  the 
advocates  of  a  predominant  aristocracy,  or  of  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  any  caste  or  class ;  yet,  as  honest 
gossipers  and  tale-bearers,  we  arc  bound  to  say  that, 
in  the  character  of  their  pursuits,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  opportunities  and  talents  of  usefulness,  no  class 
of  the  community  have  improved  more  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  than  the  British  aristocracy.  There 
are  many  blotches  on  the  body  still — ^too  many ;  but  it 
has  also  many  ornaments,  whose  energy  and  genius 
would  honour  any  class  of  society. 

The  late  nobleman,  whose  name  we  have  mentioned, 
as  for  a  time,  now  long  past,  the  leftder  of  the  north- 
eastern sportemen,  in  some  respects  resembled  the  de- 
ceased, and  very  justly  lamented,  leader  of  the  country 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck.  The  resemblance  was  very  incomplete;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  both  of  these  noblemen 
entered  sporting  circles  from  want  of  a  better  occupa- 
tion. The  superior  talent  of  the  one  was  strikingly  ex- 
hibited before  he  died;  and  the  latent  talent  of  the 
other  wanted  only  opportunities^  which  it  failed  to 
make.  A  truly  great  mind  makes  its  opportunities, 
but  many  influential  men  require  to  have  the  first 
step  taken  for  them. 

The  connection  of  the  western  noble  with  the  eastern 
district  of  the  country  was  formed  in  a  manner  some- 
what  singular,  and  of  links  not  altogether  nnoonnected 
T^th  the  Dee. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  young 
and  clever  artisan  left  Deeside  for  one  of  the  colonies. 
His  determination  to  go  thus  forward  in  the  world  was 
at  the  time  more  remarkable,  because  emigration  to  the 
colonies  was  deemed  disreputable.  Devices  were  then 
pursued  at  Aberdeen  to  obtain  emigrants  for  the  plan- 
tations, that  differed  little  in  their  nature  from  those  now 
adopted  in  Africa  to  gain  elaves  for  theBrasilaorCaba* 
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Young  boys  vere  undoubtedly  kidnapped  and  trq)an- 
ned  from  their  homes,  and  shipped  to  the  plantations 
as  a  speculation,  eren  by  wary  and  money-making 
bailies,  whose  interest,  as  merohants,  overcame  their 
duties  as  magistrates  and  men.  As  in  similar  cases, 
the  dread  of  these  practices  was  more  annoying  than 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  really  carried ;  but 
there  is  distinct  evidence  that  we  arc  not  quite  a  cen- 
tury yet  removed  from  a  small  slave  trade  of  our  own. 
The  young  tradesman  was,  however,  determined  to  push 
his  own  way  in  the  world ;  and  he  succeeded.  After 
many  years  he  returned  home  immensely  rich — a 
mimature,  and  yet  by  no  means  a  small,  Hudson.  He 
purchased  a  very  iine  estate,  married,  and  had  one 
daughter,  the  heiress  of  his  fortune,  who,  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  wealth,  married  into 
one  of  the  most  aristocratic  families  in  Scotland,  and 
was  the  link  that  connected  the  western  noble  with 
the  east.  Years  came  and  went,  bringing  with  them 
many  changes ;  and  the  estate  of  the  old  West  Indian 
merchant  has  passed  long  since  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other family. 

This  littie  history  is  not  very  intimately  connected 
with  Monaltrie ;  but  when  people  become  garrulous, 
the  lengths  they  can  run  on  is  wonderful.  Farquharson 
of  Fin^ean  was  one  of  the  leading  liberals  of  the  dis- 
trict. Unlike  many  of  the  landowners,  he  was  under- 
stood to  be,  in  his  latter  years,  friendly  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Non-Intrusion  party  in  the  Established 
Church ;  and,  like  Farquharson  of  Monaltrie,  he  died 
childless.  His  large  estates  fell  to  an  aged  gentle- 
man, a  distant  relative,  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  those  old  chiefs  who  occupied  so  large  a  portion 
on  the  Dee,  will  soon  have  no  direct  representative  in 
all  their  old  possessions.  Many  old  families  have  met 
a  similar  fate,  and,  like  the  Erskines  and  the  Farquhar- 
sons,  have  no  representative  in  those  possessions  that 
are  still  connected  with  their  name. 

The  old  house  of  Monaltrie  was  burned  in  1745. 
Its  site,  and  that  of  the  village,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  inhabited  since  the  days  of  the  Druids,  on  ac- 
count of  some  remains  which  were  believed  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a  Druidical  temple  upon  very  slender  evidence, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  district  was 
peopled  at  the  distant  period  when  the  worship  of  the 
Druids  was  common  in  the  land.  The  study  of  the 
faith  and  observances  of  the  Druids  is  calculated  to 
throw  a  considerable  light,  not  merely  on  the  condi- 
tion, but  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  ele- 
ments for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  subject  are  scanty 
and  disjointed,  but  they  warrant  the  opinion  that  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Britain  travelled  westward  at  a 
time  when  the  east  had  degenerated  from  the  faith  of 
the  patriarchs,  but  not  so  widely  as  in  the  classic 
period  of  poets  and  fables. 

The  Dee,  while  we  have  been  slowly  winding  down 
the  northern  road,  has  been  more  rapidly  making  its 
way — ^here,  in  a  broad  channel,  brawling  amongst  small 
rooks ;  and  there,  in  a  deep,  narrow,  and  dark  course, 
with  high  banks,  fringed  with  birks  hanging  over  the 
stream,  and  the  pines  of  the  dark  southern  forest 
throwing  dancing  shadows  over  the  clear  waters, 
putting  the  poor  trouts  out  of  all  their  calculations, 
and  exposing  them  in  a  very  dangerous  way  to  the 
delnsive  temptations,  and  the  dangerous  machinations 
of  amateur  fishing  men  and  fishing  ladies.    The  latter 


are  more  mischievous,  or  more  abundant,  a  few  miles 
beneath  this  part  of  the  river ;  and  the  tenants  of  tbe 
Dee  have  often  reason  to  doubt  the  gentleness  of 
ladies'  hearts.  Some  of  the  lady  visitors  at  Ballater 
are  successful  followers  of  Izaak  Walton,  and  several 
allege  broadly  that  the  art  belongs  properly  to  them ; 
for  gentlemen  have  the  heath,  the  hill,  and  their  guns. 
The  south  side  of  the  river,  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
has  no  greater  variety  of  scenery  than  is  afforded  in 
the  sweep  of  a  very  fine  forest,  and  the  high  hills 
reared  to  the  south — ^Craigspanie  andCraigstrone.  These 
mountains  make  those  regular  cups  in  the  river's  course 
that  we  have  already  mentioned  as  so  remarkable,'  and 
so  long  continued,  for  they  may  be  very  easily  traced 
until  within  20  miles  of  its  entrance  into  the  ocean. 

At  every  gorge  through  which  the  Dee  passes  out 
of  one  of  these  great  bowls  into  its  successor,  the  hiUs 
plant  their  feet  close  upon  or  into  its  waters,  and  it 
becomes  chafed  and  irritated  with  the  interruption. 
The  forest  sceneiy,  though  monotonous  to  many,  has 
its  own  charms  and  its  claims  to  magnificence.  From 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  the  appearance  of  the  trees, 
rising  in  regular  terraces  up  the  steepest  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  sometimes,  when  the  wind  is  wild  and 
high,  shaking  their  strong  arms  as  if  in  triumph  that 
they  had  gained  and  crowned  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
is  singularly  striking.  The  forest  road  itself  is  so 
marvellously  still  and  quiet,  that  for  once  or  twice  one 
likes  it  well;  but  the  prospect  on  each  side  is  bounded 
by  a  few  yards  of  great  trunks  of  trees  and  long  lank 
herbage,  with  now  and  then  some  bushes  of  heather, 
and  on  the  banks  some  very  sweet  wild  flowers,  grow- 
ing beneath  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  or  the  wild 
cranberry  bushes,  planted  there  to  feed  the  ravens 
when  the  autumn  gatherings  have  been  finished;  except 
at  times  when  a  low  murmur  to  the  north  turns  the 
eye  in  that  direction,  and  there  the  Dee  is  gleaming 
and  glimmering  almost  at  one's  feet,  through  the  screen 
of  pretty  green  leaves  thrown  over  it  by  the  birks, 
which  fringe  its  waters  everywhere  in  this  country. 
There  is  but  one  house  in  the  forest — ^the  lonely  house 
of  the  keepers — ^neat  and  pretty  enough,  if  there  were 
any  one  to  see  it,  for  nine  months  of  the  year ;  but  it 
is  alone — all  alone  from  friendly  neighbourhood  and 
kindly  sympathy — ^with  its  trophies  of  the  woods — ^the 
wild  birds  of  the  crags  and  the  antlers  of  the  forest 
monarch — nailed  to  every  tree.  But  the  forest  is 
broken  at  last;  opposite  Monaltrie  a  rapid  stream 
enters  the  Dee  from  the  south.  This  stream,  the 
Gelder,  drains  the  west  side  of  Lochnagar,  which  at 
this  point  is  six  miles  from  the  river.  The  hxm  of 
Invergelder  breaks  the  monotony  of  forest  land  which 
has  extended  over  so  many  miles  on  the  south  side. 
The  Gelder  is  a  small,  rapid  stream,  which  enjoys  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  business  of  Lochnagar.  Its 
namesake,  the  Geldie,  some  miles  farther  on,  has  its  ' 
origin  in  the  same  mountain;  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Muick  is  gathered  from  Lochnagar. 

The  river  at  this  pomt  makes  a  slight  curve  to  the 
northward,  and  the  grounds  of  Balmoral  Castle  occupy 
the  space  thus  rounded  off  by  the  Dee,  when  it  again 
turns  to  the  south  and  east.  Immediately  west  of 
the  Balmoral  gates,  there  is  a  mountain  view  unequalled 
on  the  Dee,  or  probably  in  any  other  quarter  of  this 
country.  Looking  westward,  the  eye  grasps  at  once, 
and  in  nearly  a  circle,  many  of  the  largest  mountains  in 
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Aberdeensliire.  We  eonnted  thirteen  different  motm- 
tain  peaks,  all  of  considerable  altitude,  and  forming, 
apparently,  a  ring  around  Balmoral  The  Castle  itself 
is  a  conglomeration  of  additions  and  supplements  to  a 
house  that  had  once  been  of  very  contracted  dimeu- 
sons.  It  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Fyfe,  and  was  held 
on  lease  from  his  trostees  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Gror- 
don,  a  brother  of  the  present  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Like 
ik  kte  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Robert  Gfordon  was 
em]doyed  in  the  foreign  department  and  diplomacy  of 
tbe  country.  He  was  for  a  considerable  period  the 
ambassador  horn  Britain  at  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  and 
the  contrast  was  complete,  from  the  bustle  and  gaities 
of  the  then  dissipated  and  frivolous  capital  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  to  the  lonely  quiet  of  his  Highland 
castle.  He  held  the  place  as  more  a  permanent  than 
a  shooting  residence,  and  made  additions  to  the  house, 
and  improyements  on  the  grounds,  without  dreaming 
that  they  were  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  a 
royal  residence.  He  did  the  best  with  an  unpromising 
himness  that  could  have  been  accomplished.  Bal- 
moral Castle  looks  southward.  The  river  sweeps 
round  the  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  residence  in  a 
rapid  current.  Toung  shrubberies  and  trees  cover 
almost  entirely  the  grounds  that  strictly  belong  to  the 
Castle,  with  the  exception  of  the  lawn  and  gardens 
between  the  front  entrance  and  the  public  road.  Im- 
mediately at  the  road  the  ground  rises  rapidly  to  the 
south,  forming  a  high  hill.  Cairn  Gowan,  which  is  very 
veQ  wooded.  The  road  having  been  run  in  the  front 
of  the  bin,  at  a  small  elevation,  completely  overlooks  the 
grounds  of  Balmoral,  and  the  trees  phmted  on  the  bank 
have  not  yet  formed  an  ef&cient  screen;  but  their  ser- 
vices in  tihat  respect  are  unnecessary,  as  the  Castle  is 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  road,  which  cannot 
be  mudi  frequented,  unless  from  motives  of  curiosity. 
The  northern  road  is  better  adapted  for,  and  more 
followed  by,  travellers.  The  current  of  business  runs 
in  that  dii^ion,  and  the  great  north  road  from  Perth 
to  Spey-sidcy  then  through  Morayshire  and  Nairn  to 
Fort-Geoige,  on  the  Moray  Erith,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Inverness,  falls  into  Dee-side,  from  one  to  two 
miles  west  of  Balmoral,  and  of  course  on  the  northern 
banks  of  the  river. 

The  garden  or  pleasure-grounds  in  front  of  and 
around  the  Castle,  were  laid  out  with  considerable  care 
and  taste  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon.  The  approaches  to 
the  Castle  from  the  east  and  west  gates  sweep  down 
the  bonk  in  a  semicircle,  and  meet  together  in  the 
hollow  below,  from  which,  through  the  slmibberies  and 
walks,  there  is  a  slight  ascent  to  the  house  itself.  The 
latter  is  almost  indescribable.  The  additions  were 
made  evidentiy  at  different  periods,  upon  no  fixed  plan ; 
and  an  architect  must  say  of  it,  as  political  historians 
aay  of  the  Constitution,  that  though  the  various  parts 
Ukm  separately  might  not  suit  well,  yet  altc^ther  it 
forms  an  imposing  edifice.  Balmoral  is  said  to  have 
its  name  as  ''  the  seat  of  the  great  Earl,"  and  deserves 
it  now  better  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  history; 
although  we  presume  that  a  residence  of  some  descrip- 
tion occupied  its  phice  for  a  long  period.  Her  Majesty 
>nd  Biute  arrived  at  Balmoral  from  Aberdeen  on  the 
9th  of  September  last.  The  distance  is  forty-eight 
nfles,  and  therefore  little  more  than  a  pleasant  drive. 
AH  that  Qoold  be  done  by  the  population  to  render  it 
tiiotoQ|^  pleasant  was  accomplished*   Her  Majesty's 


visits  to  Scotland  have  turned  out  to  be  annual  and 
effective  demonstrations  of  attachment  and  respect  to 
her  person  and  her  throne.  The  Queen  is  strictly  and 
deservedly  popular  in  all  parts  of  her  dominions,  and 
in  none  more  so  than  in  her  ancient  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. Taking,  however,  all  matters  into  account,  we 
doubt  whether  she  had  ever  met  a  more  hearty  recep« 
tion  than  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and,  at  the  period  when 
an  insane  attempt  to  copy  France  had  been  made  in 
Ireland,  perhaps  this  matter  was  not  deemed  alto- 
gether useless  by  Statesmen.  The  vast  multitudes 
who  hailed  her  arrival  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
appeared  to  have  been  drawn  from  a  considerable 
distance.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
principal  street  of  that  city — ^which  has  a  most  im- 
posing effect,  from  its  lei^h  in  one  straight  line* 
its  breadth,  and  the  uniform  regularity  of  its  white 
granite  buildings — there  were  assembled  on  that 
morning  double  the  number  of  all  its  inhabitants; 
and  many  of  the  parties  present  must  have,  there- 
fore, travelled  far.  The  journey  onwards  to  Bal- 
moral was  one  continued  triumphal  progress  through 
an  endless  series  of  flower-formed  arches,  and  amidst 
the  most  sincere  expressions  of  attachment  from  a 
very  independent  class  of  her  Majesty's  people.  The 
splendour  of  the  scenery,  and  the  earnest  good-will 
manifested  everywhere  in  the  journey,  contributed,  pro- 
bably enough,  to  put  the  Royal  party  in  good  humour 
with  their  new  home;  and  Balmoral  Castle  gained 
their  approval.  The  matrons  of  the  district,  honest, 
hardworking  housewives  themselves,  tell  many  little 
stories  of  her  Majesty's  activity.  They  will  assure 
any  person,  who  may  inquire  into  these  matters,  that 
within  an  hour  after  her  arrival,  the  Queen  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  every  nook  and  pantry  in  the 
Castle;  and  from  its  singular  three-cornered,  angular 
turnings  and  windings,  the  picking  up  of  that  acquaint- 
ance must  have  been  a  work  of  difficulty.  Others 
who  approve  more  of  out  of  door  exercise,  say 
that  before  sunset  her  Majesty  had  reached  the  top 
of  Cairn  Gowan,  and  enjoyed,  certainly,  a  prospect 
not  to  be  often  realized.  The  habits  of  the  suite  were 
necessarily  regulated  somewhat  by  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  movements  of  their  superiors,  and  they 
were  occasionaily  more  laborious  and  rapid  than  many 
ladies  would  care  to  pursue.  For  some  days  after  their 
arrival  at  Balmoral,  a  number  of  policemen,  some  of 
them,  we  believe,  from  London,  were  stationed  at  the 
gates  and  on  the  grounds.  The  precaution  against 
over-curious  intruders  was,  however,  found  to  be  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  The  only  persons  who  approached 
the  place  were  on  business.  The  policemen  were  the 
only  idle  people  to  be  seen,  and  they  gradually  disap- 
peared. Mr.  Punch,  we  believe,  in  his  seal  for  the 
comfort  of  his  Queen,  scolded  the  Scotch  very  seriously, 
for  a  professional  wit,  on  their  inquisitiveness;  and,  in 
proof  thereof,  quoted  the  title  at  least  of  a  sheet  pub- 
lished daily — ^fifty  miles  from  the  Castle,  under  the  am* 
bitious  name  of  the  Balmoral  Chdde,  Mr,  Ftmeh  was 
misinformed,  for  we  rather  think  that  this  literary 
speculation  originated  with,  and  was  conducted  by,  an 
!E)nglishman.  The  people  of  the  district  discriminated, 
we  must  say,  with  very  nioe  tact,  between  the  periods 
when,  without  impropriefy,  they  might  manifest  their 
feelings  of  loyalty,  or  indulge  a  natural  curiosify  to  see 
the  Queen»  the  Piino^  and  all  the  other  great  folk^, 
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but  particularly  tlie  small  folks — ^for  it  seemed  always  a 
settled  point  that  the  Royal  children  were  the  greatest 
objects  of  curiosity — and  those  when  it  would  have 
been  annoying  and  disrespectful  to  intrude  on  the  pri- 
vacy and  retirement  which  the  Monarch  has  surely  an 
equal  right  to  expect  with  her  subjects.  So  at  no 
time  could  a  stranger  have  supposed,  from  anything 
visible  at  Bahnoral,  or  for  miles  on  either  side,  that 
any  more  remarkable  person  was  resident  there  than 
''the  great  Earl,"  or  the  laird  and  his  family,  for  whose 
accommodation  the  original  mansion  had  been  built. 
Mr,  Punch  himself  could  not  have  been  more  courte- 
ously dealt  with  in  that  respect,  if  he  had  received  and 
followed  the  good  advice  to  take  summer  lodgings  at 
Ballater,  and  drink  the  waters  of  Fannanich,  which  are 
eminently  antibilious;  or  submitted  his  person  to  the 
heaviest  shower-bath  of  the  wells — ^which  we  take  to 
be  2^  cooling  process  of  ablution;  and  one  in  favour  with 
cripples,  who  say  they  derive  great  advantage  from  the 
waters,  discovered  in  a  series  of  dreams  to  an  old  bed- 
ridden female  some  hundred  years  ago — for  the  effectual 
cure  and  removal  of  all  her  maladies. 

A  number  of  cottages  have  been  erected  in  the 
vicinity  of  Balmoral,  and  a  considerable  population 
gatheied  together  on  the  river  for  two  miles  eastward, 
both  on  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  Dee.  The 
cottages  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  neatness, 
their  little  gardens,  and  the  apparent  attention  of  the 
people  to  floriculture.  All  their  windows  are  profusely 
decorated  with  roses  and  fuschise,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood wears  a  satisfactory  air  of  comfort.  A  mile  be- 
neath the  castle,  at  a  spot  where  the  Dee  labours 
roughly  over  a  rocky  bed,  a  suspension  bridge  has  been 
thrown  over  the  river,  communicating  with  the  church 
and  school  of  Grathie  on  the  north  bank.  Towards 
the  bridge,  on  the  south  side,  a  few  cottages  in  the  old 
style  of  clachans  still  remain.  Their  inmates  were, 
we  believe,  repeatedly  visited  by  their  Royal  neigh- 
bours, who  evinced  considerable  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. We  have  heard  that  her  Majesty  intends  to 
establish  anew  school,  neither  at  Balmoral  nor  Grathie, 
but  at  Ballater,  six  or  seven  miles  eastward.  There  are 
few  districts  of  country  in  which  elementary  education 
is  better  conducted  than  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  one  or 
two  more  of  the  eastern  counties,  where  the  school- 
masters may  participate  in  the  Dick  Bequest ;  which, 
originating  with  a  private  gentleman,  secured  for  the 
teachers,  in  the  numerous  parishes  to  which  it  applies, 
all  those  reasonable  advantages  many  years  ago,  thar. 
are  now  generally  sought  for  the  profession.  Still 
there  is  room  for  new  and  improved  schools  in  several 
of  these  terrible  parishes,  where  a  minister  may  live 
habitually  forty  miles  from  some  of  his  parishioners, 
but  without  passing  over  his  ecclesiastical  domain. 

The  chain-bridge  of  Grathie  is  a  pretty  toy.  Its 
slender  wires  and  chains  have  an  advantage,  in  giving 
something  like  an  electric  shock  to  passengers  who 
look  down  to  the  angry  current,  and  the  fierce  rocks 
with  the  black  pools  between  them,  streaked  occasion- 
ally with  white ;  and  begin  then  to  contemplate  the 
qoantity  of  iron  between  them  and  adangerous  calamity. 
The  trustees  of  this  aerial  structure  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  affixing  boards  at  each  end  of  the  bridge, 
whereon,  in  veiy  large  letters,  of  size  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  announcement,  the  public 
are  warned  against  allowing  two  loaded  carts  to  be  on 


the  bridge  at  the  same  time.  The  piDoeediiig  is  com- 
plimentary to  the  literature  of  Uighlaiid  carters,  for  it 
makes  the  risk  of  life  a  penalty  of  incapacity  to  read 
notices  of  traps  suspended  by  the  road  trustees.  Upon 
the  proposed  visit  of  the  Court  to  that  quarter  being 
made  known,  the  bridge  was  tested  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain its  capacity  to  bear  the  Royal  carriages.  It  was 
pronounced  safe,  but  the  party  crossed  the  river  at 
BaUater,  and  declined  the  experiment. 

Grathie  church  stands  high  on  one  of  the  hills  that 
border  Dee.    The  view  &om  the  church  is  very  fine, 
and  stretches  a  considerable  distance  westward.    The 
church  itself  is  a  large  and  unpretending  building,  with 
a  small  clump  of  trees  surrounding  it  on  the  little 
platform  selected  for  its  site.    The  services  arc  con- 
ducted in  two  languages  by  the  same  minister.    Eng- 
lish is  used  for  the  first,  and  Gaelic  for  the  second  ser- 
vice. The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  regularly  attended 
the  first  service  during  their  residence  at  Balmoral. 
This  circumstance  considerably  increased  the  CQ;ngre- 
gation  on  the  first  Sabbath  forenoon;  but  the  differ- 
ence was  not,  we  believe,  remarkable  on  any  other  day. 
In  this  revolutionary  year,  when  emperors  and  monarchs 
have  been  fiying  hither  and  thither,  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  consternation,  from  their  subjects,  the  visits 
of  our  Sovereign  to  Grathie  church  attested  clearly 
the  strength  of  constitutional  principles.   The  personal 
popularity  of  the  Queen  is  unquestionably  an  element 
not  to  be  overlooked;  but  we  doubt  the  possibility  of 
an  absolute  monarch,  or  an  intriguing  monarch,  ever 
being  again  popular  in  any  European  country.     The 
Emperor  Nicholas  is  feared;  but  he  is  not  a  person 
likely  to  be  loved.    Even  Nicholas  might  have  envied 
the  simplicity  apparent  in  all  the  British  Monarch's 
proceedings  in  the  HiglUands.     The  Queen  and  the 
Prince  occupied  one  of  the  front  seats  in  the  gallery. 
They  were  not  surrounded  by  guards  or  courtiers;  but 
a  farmer's  family  were  seated  to  the  right  and  another 
to  the  left  of  their  pew,  and  the  seats  behind  were 
occupied  by  persons  of  the  same  class.     A  country 
squireen  and  his  wife  would  have  made  more  bustle 
than  Prince  Albert  and  the  highest  lady  of  the  hind, 
in  their  attendance  on  public  worship.    Their  route  to 
and  from  church  lay  by  a  narrow  lane  between  the 
church  and  the  ricketty  chain-bridge;  and  the  same 
line  is  followed  by  three-fourths  of  the  congregation. 
Down  this  narrow  lane  walked  together  prince  and 
peasant — ^the  Queen  and  the  plaided  Highhmd  matrons, 
in  their  white  caps,  with  their  little  bibles  carefully 
wrapped  in  a  snow-white  'kerchief,  and  a  sprig  of  thyme, 
southern-wood,  or  of  rosemary,  placed  between  the 
leaves.  The  blue  bonnet  and  the  jewelled  crown  met  once 
more,  in  better  times,  perhaps,  than  when  the  ancestors 
of  that  Royal  lady — daring,  fierce,  and  gallant  men — 
hunted,  amongst  the  wide  forests  of  the  Dee,  the  wolf 
and  the  wild  boar,  surrounded  by  the  numerous  serfs, 
who  were  slaves,  affixed  to  the  soil  of  the  district,  and 
the  property  of  the  nobles.     And  yet  the  Queen  of 
England  was  safer  there  than  even  her  rude,  bold 
predecessor,  Malcolm  Ganmore,  guarded  by  his  nu- 
merous vassals,  and  the  strength  of  an  arm  never  felt 
and  then  forgotten.     The  lady  had  no  guard.     There 
were  no  policemen  near  the  spot.     The  soldiers  who 
were  supposed  to  have  been  sent  as  a  guard  to  Bal- 
moral passed  onwards  to  the  Gastle  of  Braemar,  eight 
miles  above  the  Royal  residence.    The  conduct  of  the 
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pBMwfiy  VM  ^rary  crediiabk  to  their  diacenuneat; 
it  fonnod  ia  aome  xespecta  the  highest  oonriesj;  they 
neither  kki^  to  avoid  nor  to  meet  the  Roysd  party 
— ^the  Queeo,  the  Prince,  and  one  or  two  ladies  who 
acoompMiied  them ;  they  neither  quickened  their  pace 
to  eicape  from  their  fellow-worshippers,  nor  slackened 
it  to  be  in  the  way,  from  motives  of  curiosity;  but  the 
congRsgation  walked  on  to  the  south  side  of  the  bridge, 
where  a  carriage  waited  for  the  Queen,  exactly  as  if  no 
greater  penonages  had  been  amongst  them  than  are 
to  be  ibund  in  the  ordinary  elements  of  a  country  con- 
gregatioo,  where  the  heritors  do  not  attend  the  parish 
chiucL  The  family  of  a  small  heritor  would  have 
exhibited  far  fiaore  exclusiveness  than  their  Sovereign. 

The  proceeding  was  an  excellent  sermon.  The  parish 
miuister  delivered  plain  practical  discourses  of  an 
Zvaagelical  character;  but  not  more  striking  to  those 
▼ho  not  merely  hear,  but  ponder  over  what  they  see, 
than  the  homily  delivered  by  the  Queen.  It  was 
altogether  a  plouant,  and  may  have  been  a  profitable, 
lesson,  regarding  the  ultimate  equality  of  men  before 
their  Maker,  thus  to  find  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
world  going  and  coming  from  the  house  of  prayer,  and 
worshipping  there,  in  company  with  the  hard-toiled 
peaaaut  and  the  humble  cottager  in  one  of  the  distant 
parishes  of  her  wide  dominions. 

From  religbn  to  deer-stalking  the  leap  is  broad ; 
hot  we  may  remark  that  this  district,  ever  famous  for 
its  attractions  to  the  sportsman,  seemed  to  gain  largely 
in  the  esteem  of  the  Prince  as  a  sporting  country, 
bj  his  daily  experience.  The  deer  around  Balmoral 
are  wild;  but  that  is  a  recommendation  to  a  good  sports- 
nuuL  They  will  not  be  shot  without  a  great  amount 
of  fatigue,  patient  labour,  and  some  skilL  All  other 
descriptions  of  game  are  very  abundant — according  to 
the  iarmers,  "they  are  too  numerous." 

The  numbers  of  muirfowls  on  Lochnagar,  and  seve- 
nl  of  the  other  muirs  and  mountains,  arc  quite  aston- 
iihing.  In  the  thickets  of  the  forests  lurk  still  great 
nombeis  of  game,  although  the  wolves  and  the  boars 
of  preceding  ages  have  been  long  exterminated,  and 
even  a  wild  cat  is  seldom  seen.  Another  description 
of  asimal,  more  disagreeable^than  the  wildest  boar  ever 
speared  on  the  Muick,  is  abo  wearing  out  of  the 
Highlands.  Porty  or  fifty  years  since,  and  even  at  a 
much  nearer  period,  several  species  of  the  serpent 
tribe  were  quite  common  amongst  the  heather,  in  the 
voods,  at  the  roots  of  hedges,  in  the  trunks  of  old 
trees^  and  amongst  the  crevices  of  old  walls.  Although 
there  were  different  species,  still  they  all  passed  under 
the  general  name  of  adders.  The  adder  proper  is  a 
beautiful  serpent,  with  a  rich  yellow  ground  and  numer- 
0Q9  spots;  but  mischievous  and  venomous.  Their 
bite  is  productive  of  very  bad  consequences,  and  may 
eren  prove  fatal,  although  instances  of  that  nature  are 
▼ay  rare  in  this  country.  We  have  seen  them,  within 
twenty  years,  fully  three  feet  long.  They  were  easily 
Ulled,  by  following  the  example  of  the  serpeut-eater 
—the  most  useful  bird  of  Africa  to  the  colonists — 
vhich  hits  the  snakes  on  the  head  with  his  wing,  and 
makes  an  end  of  them.  As  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  said 
of  the  poachers,  so  it  was  true  of  the  adders,  that  a 
good  punch  on  the  head  was  the  best  remedy  for  their 
pnctioes.  Undoubtedly,  however,  all  wild  and  wicked 
creatures — creeping,  running,  and  flying — ^have  be- 
come scarce  in  the  Highhinds  since  the  march  of  iutel- 
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lect  began  to  be  felt  there ;  but  the  revival  and  exten- 
sion of  deer  forests,  and  artificial  wildernesses,  will 
give  them  room  and  scope  once  more ;  and  wo  may 
have  revivals  of  the  wild  cat  of  the  Highlauds — fero- 
cious animals,  that  sometimes  re«iched  the  dimensions 
of  Mr.  Yau  Amburgh*s  black  tiger. 

The  author  of  the  "  Epbodes  of  Insect  Life'*  would 
find  his  account  in  a  journey  to  this  portion  of  the 
Highlands.  In  the  summer  months  the  supply  of  in- 
sects is  most  abundant.  Occasionally  their  multitudes 
are  inconvenient.  Ants  and  gnats  he  would  meet  of 
all  the  different  species — the  latter  annoying  the  cattlo 
in  the  woods  most  unmercifully,  and  the  former  pursuing 
their  industrial  avocations  with  abundant  success.  We 
have  seen  great  havoc  made  amongst  a  nation  of  ants 
by  a  gig  wheel,  while  the  poor  insects  were  employed 
in  dragging  their  winter's  provender  over  one  of  those 
nice  smooth  roads  for  which  the  Highlands  are  cele- 
brated. These  cakmitics  and  catastrophes  must  re- 
semble to  the  poor  ants  the  visitations  of  cholera,  an 
earthquake,  or  an  inundation,  to  the  human  race.  StiU, 
the  insect  world  takes  teriible  vengeance  on  the  perpe- 
trators. People  who  love  to  lounge  in  woods,  and 
rest  on  mossy  banks,  should  always  beat  up  their 
neighbourhood  first,  and  make  au  acquaintance  with 
ita  inhabitants. 

Very  many  years  since,  in  a  warm  harvest  after- 
noon, we  were  speculating  with  some  friends  on  the 
beauty  of  one  of  those  H^;hland  landscapes;  and  al- 
though our  party  was  not  numerous,  yet  they  managed  to 
stray  along  the  banks  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  this  same 
Dee.  One  ignorant  person  of  our  party  most  unfortu- 
nately appropriated  the  property  belonging  to  a  nation 
of  ants;  for  the  bank  was  quite  pleasant,  and  the  seat 
promised  to  be  agreeable.  The  ants  speedily  began 
to  resent  this  invasion;  but  for  some  time  their  arch 
enemy  could  not  comprehend  all  the  sensations  that 
they  inflicted,  although  the  position  was  annoying. 
Ultimately,  however,  they  were  observed  moving,  in 
companies  of  tens  and  twenties,  over  mountains  of  me- 
rinoes,  .across  plains  of  gauze,  and  through  tangled  fo- 
rests of  ribbons,  to  the  attack.  The  ahum  was  given, 
and  their  invader  made  a  rapid  retreat,  after  destroy- 
iug  a  considerable  part  of  the  works,  and  carried  off 
hundreds  of  prisoners  in  her  flight,  whom  their  captor 
would  have  gladly  exchanged  or  released;  but  they 
would  only  move  by  compulsion,  and  they  would  not 
be  disarmed.  The  predicament  was  most  ludicrous 
for  any  member  of  a  pic-nic  or  rambling  party,  and  was 
rendered  more  delicate  by  the  fact  that  the  sufferer 
was  a  lady  who  bore  her  experience  in  the  study  of  en- 
tomology more  patiently  than  many  of  her  friends 
might  have  done ;  yet  these  wicked,  revengeful  anta 
spoiled  an  afternoon. 

A  beautiful  walk  leads  from  Cratliie  Bridge,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  through  the  Birks  of  Abergeldy, 
to  BaUatcr.  The  first  cup  of  the  Dee,  after  passing 
the  bridge,  is  uncultivated  woodhmd  on  both  sides, 
with  the  richest  heath  amongst  the  trees  that  bees  or 
botanists  could  wish  to  meet.  The  mountains,  on  both 
banks  of  the  river,  rise  very  high,  crowned  by  bald, 
grey  precipices ;  and  in  the  narrow  hollow  between 
them  flows  the  Dee,  kissed  by  a  thousand  birches, 
whose  gpreen  branches  bend  down  like  little  arches  over 
their  own  clear  river.  The  rocks  again  approach  each 
other,   the  river  makes  through  another  pass — ^the 
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opening  is  this  time  exien&ire,  and  spreads  out  into  the 
policies  and  fanns  of  Abergeldie.  The  castle  is  a  laige 
building,  on  a  beautiful  site,  by  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
surrounded  by  its  gardens,  lawns,  and  a  noble  forest 
of  splendid  birches.  To  the  southward,  cultivation 
has  crept  far  up  the  low  hills  that  rise  between  the 
Dee  and  Lochnagar.  The  Geldie,  another  stream  fed 
by  that  remarkable  mountain,  runs  through  the  estate, 
and  confers  on  it  a  name.  The  farms  are  kept  in 
beautiful  order,  and  the  neat  hedgerows  remind  the 
passengers  of  the  best  English  or  Scotch  counties. 
The  north  banks  of  the  river  do  not,  at  this  point,  vary 
greatly  from  the  character  that  they  have  hitherto  main- 
tained— a  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land,  with  a  few 
cottages,  backed  by  huge  pine-covered  hills.  But  the 
haughs  of  Abergeldie,  and  the  hills  rising  out  of  them, 
form  a  sweet  and  inland  scene,  where  cultivation  has 
been  carried  forward  in  the  most  scientific  manner;  and 
art  has  done  its  utmost  to  beautify  nature,  where  na- 
ture needed  such  adornment  least. 

Some  cottages  on  the  estate,  with  their  gardens  and 
shrobberies,  ^e  evergreen  bushes  round  the  doors, 
and  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  screening  the  windows, 
form  perfect  specimens  of  cottage  architecture,  and 
tempt  weaned  dtiaens,  harassed  by  a  hundred  cares, 
and  despoiled  even  of  heaven's  air,  except  in  an  adul- 
terated state,  to  envy  the  Abergeldie  foresters.     The 
blue,  sad  peaks  of  Lochnagar,  that  have  accompanied 
and  will  accompany  the  traveller  so  far,  seem  to  watch 
over  this  beautiful  valley ;  and  one  road  to  the  moun- 
tain, although  not  the  easiest,  runs  immediately  south 
from  the  castle.     The  Queen  is  believed  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  purchase  Abergeldie,  but  the  entail 
laws  of  Scotland  stand  in  the  way ;  and  her  Majesty  has 
only  yet  acquired  Birkhill.     It  is  certain  that  the 
Queen*s  walks  were  repeatedly  extended  to  Abergeldie, 
which  is  the  first  estate  on  the  river  in  the  possession  of 
the  Gordon  family,  who  are  numerous  and  powerful  in  the 
fountry  to  the  eastward.     The  Gordons,  like  the  Far- 
j|uharsons  and  Erskines,  held,  and  still  hold,  immense 
tracts  of  the  east  country.     The  Gbrdons  wei'e  the 
most  powerful  family  in  the  north  of  Scotland.    Lat- 
terly, their  most  extensive  estates,  held  by  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  have  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Bichmond;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  whose  estates  are  chiefly  on  the  Dee, 
may  be  considered  the  head  of  the  family.     The  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  is  also  a  Gordon,  although  of  a  younger 
branch.      His  brother.   Sir    Eobert  Gordon,  while 
resident  at  Balmoral,  was  only  a  tenant  of  the  castle; 
and  we  believe  that  this  very  powerful  family,  whose 
wealth  and  numbers  conferred  upon  their  chief  great 
influence  in  the  State  during  the  most  troublous  times, 
never  extended  their  possessions  farther  westward  than 
Abergeldie. 

There  is  a  splendid  old  Scotch  air,  "The  Birks  o' 
Abergeldie,"  composed,  probably,  by  some  unknown 
peasant  of  Deeside  centuries  ago,  which  Kobert  Bums 
appropriated  for  his  song,  '*The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy." 
Aberfeldy  is  in  Perthshire;  and  Abergeldie  on  the  Dee 
may  have  some  reason  to  complain  that  Bums  so  un- 
ceremoniously stole  both  the  air  and  the  choras ;  but 
he  improved  the  words  adapted  to  the  air,  for  Aber- 
deenshire has  somehow  always  succeeded  better  in 
music  than  in  poetry.  The  old  song  of  "  The  Birks 
o'  Aber^ldie"  is  a  horrid  doggerel.  There  are  several 
versions  given  of  the  original  song;  and  except  as  speci- 


mens of  the  old  Scottish  dialect,  it  matters  little  whe- 
ther there  be  many  or  few.  There  is  not  a  spark  of 
poetry  in  either  of  them.  Eor  the  purpose  stated,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  old  Saxon  or  Danish  dialect  of  the 
district,  we  copy  two  or  three  of  the  verses  we  have 

heard:— 

^  Bonnie  lauie  will  ye  go, 
Will  yc  go,  will  ye  go, 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go, 
To  the  birks  o'  Abergeldie? 
Ye  saD  get  a  gown  o^  silk, 
A  gown  o*  silk,  a  gown  o'  silk, 
Ye  sail  get  a  gown  o'  silk. 
And  a  coat  o*  caUimankie. 

*'  Na,  kind  sir,  I  dare  na  gang, 
I  dare  na  gang,  I  dare  na  gang, 
Na,  kind  sir,  1  dare  na  gang, 
My  minny  will  be  angry; 
Sair,  sair,  wad  she  flyte, 
Wad  she  flyte,  wad  she  flyte; 
Sair,  sair,  wad  she  flyte, 
And  sair  wad  she  bw  me. 

**  Ye*Il  pat  on  my  grey  plaid, 
Uy  grey  plaid,  my  grey  plaid, 
Ye'll  pat  on  ray  grey  plaid. 
An*  y*re  minnie  wad  misken  ye. 
My  daddie  he  would  flyte  and  ban, 
Flyte  and  ban,  flyte  and  ban. 
My  daddie  he  woald  flyte  and  ban, 
An'  minnie  wad  be  angxy." 

These  considerations  do  not  appear  to  have  infia- 
enced  the  lady,  however,  for  the  moral  of  ^e  song  rests 
probably  in  the  last  verse : — 

**  Bonnie  lassie,  are  ye  come, 
Arc  ye,  tired  an*  weary,  comeP 
Bonnie  lassie,  wUl  ye  stay. 
At  the  birks  o*  Abergeldie? 
Abergeldie*s  birks  are  canld  birks, 
Caold  birks,  caold  birks; 
Abergeldic's  birks  are  caald  birks, 
An'  I  am  wcet  an'  weary." 

"All  tliat's  bright  must  fade;"  and  the  brightness 
and  beauty  of  Abergeldie  is  getting  marred  as  the 
afternoon  closes  in,  for  the  mist  is  creeping  down  from 
Lochnagar.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  tra- 
veller could  find  shelter,  if  not  at  an  inn,  in  a  publio- 
house ;  but  on  the  south  side,  there  is  no  accommo- 
dation of  that  sort  for  travellers.  The  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  are,  for  some  miles,  the  worst 
on  the  Dee  beneath  Inverey.  On  the  south  side, 
leaving  Abergeldie,  the  road  crosses  Craignaban,  and 
the  river  passes  through  one  of  its  basins,  resembling, 
in  many  respects,  that  which  precedes  Abergeldie. 
The  wood  extends  close  down  to  the  river  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  pines  have  climbed  high  upon 
Craignaban ;  but  higher  still  rise  the  old  grey  preci- 
pices of  its  summit,  where  tradition  says  that  the 
Picts  concealed  themselves  when  hard  pressed  by  their 
foes.  Opening  out  through  another  gorge,  where  the 
Gimook  falls  into  the  Dee,  the  river  escapes  into  a 
wide  valley,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, a  number  of  farms  and  oom-fields  coming  down 
dose  to  the  river,  and  rising  high  up  on  the  cold  hills. 
The  Dee  turns  off  to  the  left,  and  the  road  to  the 
right;  the  river  to  wind  round  the  base  of  Gralg-Youzic, 
and  the  road  to  escape  over  its  shoulder.  Graig- 
Youzie  (the  hill  of  firs),  although  of  moderate  height,  is 
of  great  extent,  and  stiU  merits  its  tiUe  well ;  for  it  is 
covered  with  prosperous  plantations  of  fir  from  the 
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base  to  the  summit,  except  in  plaoes  where  parks  and 
farms  hafc  been  cut  out  of  the  forest,  and  they  are 
sheltered  and  vanned  bj  the  thick  woods  around 
ihem.  Orer  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  rich  view  re- 
wards the  weaiy  walk.  The  ruins  of  old  castles  tell 
that  the  country  has  been  long  cultivated.  The  valley 
to  the  east  is  closed  in  by  Craigendarroch  on  the 
north,  and  Pannanich  Crags  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mer.  Within  the  limited  compass  of  a  few  miles, 
there  is  every  yariety  of  scenery  :-«Bichly-tilled 
land,  the  red  heath  on  the  northern  mountain,  the 
green  woods  around  and  before  on  every  side,  the 
grey  crags  that  form  literally  the  brows  of  every  hill, 
the  dear  rirer  winding  through  the  deep  valleys,  the 
sweet  little  village  of  Ballater  in  a  sheltered  nook  at  the 
foot  of  the  "rock  of  oaks,"  backed  by  the  •'rock  of 
ravens,"  many  trim,  neat  cottages  scattered  *'  here  and 
there,"  displaying  all  the  cheerfulness  that  tlie  world 
is  gathering  around  summer  villages,  and  the  openings 
of  Glengaim  and  Glenmuiok — m^  altogether  a  charm- 
ing prospect,  of  which  the  eye  never  wearies.  The  Dee 
sweeps  round  Craig  Youzie  to  the  north  to  meet  its  large 
tributary  the  Gairn,  which,  rising  in  Benavon,  has  a 
coarse  neariy  as  long  as  the  Dee  itself;  and  Gaimside 
has  scenery  almost  equal  to  that  on  the  greater  river,  a 
considerable  population,  and  another  of  those  exquisite 
airs  so  smgularly  common  in  a  country  whose  ballad 
poctiy  is  far  beneath  mediocrity.  Immediately  on  receiv- 
iog  the  Gairn,  the  Dee  turns  sharp  round  the  east  side  of 
Calm  Yoiuae,  through  the  narrow  pass  between  it  and 


Craigendarroch,  to  the  south,  and  meets  the  Muick-^ 
a  remarkable  and  important  tributary,  throvnng  in  the 
last  accession  of  waters  that  the  Dee  gathers  out  of 
Lochnagar.  The  scenery  in  this  pass  is  magnificent* 
The  vast  woods  of  Craig  Youzie  come  dose  to  the  river 
bank;  and  the  ascent  upwards  on  Craigendarroch,  al- 
most precipitous  in  many  parts,  is  richly  clothed  with 
thriving  birches  and  pines.  We  have  at  last  cleared 
Braenuir  and  the  parish  of  CraUue.  A  laige^  old- 
fashioned,  ill-kept  house,  with  a  gprave-yaid  at  one 
gable,  somewhat  in  the  rear,  and  a  large  com 
yard,  with  office-houses  at  the  other — ^but  with  no 
church  near — ^is  the  manse  of  Glenmuick;  and  that 
much-neglected  garden,  fonned  out  of  a  bank  slop- 
ing down  to  the  Muiek|  immediately  on  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Dee,  is  the  manse  garden,  which 
might  be  made  so  very  pretty  at  little  or  no  cost,  and 
is  yet  so  sad  and  darksome  even  in  June.  The  church 
has  been  removed  to  the  viliage  of  Ballater,  but  the 
churchyard  remains.  To  the  village  of  Ballater  the 
tourist  had  better  follow  the  church — it  is  a  lovely 
walk  of  half-armil&-Hind  then  over  the  wooden  bridge, 
erected  as  a  substitute  for  one  destroyed  by  the  Dee 
nearly  twenty  yean  since,  while  the  first  house  after 
passing  the  bridge — ^a  cheerful,  hospitable  looking 
house,  with  a  very  pretty  flower-garden  at  its  side — 
is  the  Monaitrie  Arms,  where  Mr.  Boss  takes  care  that 
the  comforts  of  the  interior  shall  not  belie  the  promises 
made  by  the  exterior  of  his  hostebry.  The  "Monaitrie 
Arms"  is  exactly  forty-twp  mile?  &om  Aberdeen^ 
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Kaxi  mosi  g^rioiul  aame  profiw'd. 
Yet  thy  parity  iiii«t«iii*d; 
Spirii4tinrijig  BAmpI 
Spdl  of  aadent  poteoiiy, 
Idfe  of  ancient  poesy. 
Dire  a  faftrd,  on^mown  to  fame, 
lift  thy  baimer,  and  prodaim 
Load  thy  glory,  labertyP 
Wbert  tka  northern  breeses  blow, 
In  the  cUna  of  miat  and  mow, 
Buns  with  porer,  ateadier  flame. 
Lore  of  freedom,  lieiy  seel, 
Eastern  daTe  can  ninrer  feel. 

An  airy,  many-noted  Totce 

Bids  the  bright  snmmer  woods  r^oioe: 

Ifnai  eT*ry  bongh,  from  erery  ^>rf^, 

Thiek  fidls  the  warbled  ronndelay; 

Blend  with  the  linnpt's  low  refrain. 

The  h]acibird*8  tone,  the  throetle*s  strain;     • 

Coming  wlntei's  welcome  bird 
Joiss  with  an  nnoUinsiTe  song ; 
While  in  the  intenrals  me  heard, 

from  the  wild  darling  of  the  sky, 

Sach  hoists  of  gloiions  harmony 

As  half  to  heayen,  hslf  to  earth  belong! 
Oh!  nfli*er,  within  the  prison  bonnd, 

Ckbl  gentlest  hand,  or  sweetest  food 
Stdte  to  ntterance  sadi  sonnd 

As  echoes  tbroi^;h  the  wood; 
Tim  exalting  sense  of  liberty 
Awakes  the  sylvan  melody. 
Where  libyao  solitudes  extend 
JBesMth  the  sbadolev  day* 


Save  where  the  palm  is  seen  to' bend, 
Weary  wayiaret's  weleorae  friend— 

Where  oft  resnmes  the  toibome  way 

The  pilgrim,  eheei^d  by  prospect  gay, 

'VYhen,  *neatii  fkr  foliage,  seems  to  gleam 

The  palm,  reflected  in  a  stream; 

Bat,  gain'd  the  spot,  the  picture  fiur 

Fades  into  the  deoeitftil  air— <• 

Thebb,  'neath  that  son,  that  dondless  sky, 

With  a  most  tameless  mijesty, 

Ignorant  of  onrb  or  rein, 

Bounds  the  zebra  o'er  the  plain, 

In  the  pride  of  liberty. 

Thou,  who  dost  bid  the  flying  fire 

Utter  a£Br  thy  light  desire. 

Think  not  the  dweller  of  the  wild, 
free  as  the  desert  heaving  wind. 
Will  sufl'er  thee  his  neck  to  bind, 

Nerer  by  human  yoke  defll'd ; 

Vain  are  thy  utmost  efforts,  Tain, 

He  hates,  and  he  contemns  the  chain ; 
Weak  as  the  withes  a  Samson  to  reatraia ! 

Erst 'oriental  pride  desired 
To  sway  the  flery  Qreek; 
But  to  anbmisiion  meek, 
To  adulation  low — 
By  froebom  magnanimity  inspired-* 

Ne*er  bent  the  hnughty  and  conrageoaa  foe. 
Vainly  the  royal  madman*  deemM 
His  human  pow*r  divine; 


*  Xerxes, 
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While  oourtien  fed  the  fancy  sweet, 
Lulling  the  monarch  as  he  dream'd, 
And,  bowing  lowly  at  liis  feet, 
Beheld  a  godhead  in  the  stripling  sliine. 

ContemnMhis  dignity  the  ocean, 

Laagh*d,  with  a  myriad  roice,  the  surgn. 
And  in  its  wUd,  unheedM  motion, 

Threw  off  the  idiotic  scourge. 
As  buoyant,  from  barbaric  strife, 

Undaunted  Greece  arose ; 
Endued  with  early  strength  and  life. 

All  glorious  and  all  free, 

£xclaiming.  Victory ! 
She  mock'dher  despicable  foes. 

The  liberty  Achaia  gain*d. 

And  long  from  violence  maintain'd— 

That  nourished  song  and  speech  divine. 

Art,  and  philosophy  benign ; 

The  majesty  of  blind  old  Homer's  tale ; 

Melpomene's  sad,  soul-entrandng  wail; 

The  ecstatic  music  of  the  Golden  Lyre  ;* 

Heart  thrilling  oratory's  fire, 

Pass'dfromtliat  bright  and  sunny  dime. 

And  found  awhile  a  home 

In  shepherd-founded  Bome, 
And  bore  her  fruits  sublime : 
Tiien  flew  with  an  inereaaing  smil^ 
And  gain'd  the  shore  of  fair  Britannia*B  isle. 

Nor  lest  the  triumphs  she  hath  won 

Beneath  our  heaven's  paler  blue. 
The  feebler  lustre  of  our  sun. 
As,  never  to  prevailing  storms 
The  oak  his  knotty  growth  conforms, 
But  thrusts,  in  high  defiant  pride. 
His  twisted  arms  on  ev'ry  side— 
Unmov'd  by  fear  or  soft  delight, 
By  winter  drear,  or  summer  bright, 

To  his  fidr  birthright,  freedom,  true, 
Defender  of  his  native  land. 
The  stubborn  Briton  takes  his  stand. 

Beneath  fair  Liberty's  benignant  sway. 
We  hail  a  gbrious  intellectual  day, 

Whose  swift  increasing  splendours  rise. 

For  southern  sun  and  skies. 

To  bless  our  northern  eyes; 
l^lendours  that  boundlessly  surpass 

The  brightest  lustre  ever  shed 

By  Freedom  on  the  land  where  bled. 
With  the  three  hundred,  brave  Leonidas ! 
Home  of  the  frwbom  and  the  brave. 
Thou  rock  of  the  Athmtic  wave. 
The  exile's  rest,  the  refuge  of  the  sbve ; 
The  grandeur  of  the  theme  might  raise 
To  an  unwonted  dignity  the  praise^ 
Did  thy  ignoble  chUd  proclaim 

The  ^orious  deeds  of  thine. 

That  long,  illustrious  line. 
The  sons  of  Liberty  and  Jvme. 
Hore  to  the  Huse  the  arts  of  peace  belong. 
Or  British  feats  of  arms  might  swell  the  song; 
"  But  Peace  hath  victories  not  less  than  War;" 
Conquests  that  reach  posterity-^ 
The  triumphs  of  the  mind,  that  never  die. 
Foster'd  in  sacred  liberty. 
Boldly  the  poetf  heav'nward  sprung. 
And  o'er  the  chords  his  fingers  flung; 
The  spheres  the  music  heard  and  knew. 

Took  up  the  distant,  dying  song. 
And,  through  \he  far  empyrean  blue. 

The  harmony  prolong. 
The  humble}  workman  on  his  hand 
Bedin'd  his  thinking  head,  and  plann'd ; 
Invention  to  his  succour  CAiy^e, 
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And,  with  an  iron  finger,  traced 

In  symbols,  ne'er  to  be  effaced. 
Upon  the  earth  his  name ; 
Conflicting  elements  combin'd, 
A  steed  that  emulates  the  wind 
He  yokes  to  the  resounding  car, 
And  whirls  the  ponderous  chariot  afar. 
Swift  o'er  the  niain  the  fleets  of  commerce  fly. 
And  bear  to  many  a  distant  strand 
The  product  of  the  Briti^ih  hand, 
For  Lydian  gold,  or  spice  of  Araby : 
Ascends  to  heaven  a  Babel  roar. 
Where,  through  the  mighty  city  pour 
Wandf^ra  from  many  a  foreign  shore ; 
Daring  to  stem  the  watery  way 
From  froEcn  Thule,  or  Cathay,* 

Or  from  that  late  discover'd  world, 
The  Maoedonianf  never  knew — 
Where  Boman  eagle  never  flew. 
'Neath  Autumn's  fruit-maturing  hand. 
The  golden  crops  wave  o*er  the  land ; 
In  peace  and  freedom  meet  the  swains. 
And  strip  their  splendour  from  the  plains. 
At  eventide,  with  harmless  mirth. 
Welcome  the  bounty  of  the  earth. 
Beneath  the  castle's  wall  the  oot 
Bises  in  sweet,  sequester'd  spot ; 
Tlie  peasant  stands  by  noble*s  side^ 
Secure  from  tyranniaing  pride. 

Oh,  ever,  ever  Heaven  be  blest  I 
No  slavery  can  rest 
Upon  our  sea-beat  shore. 
Dragg'd  from  its  secret  hiding-place. 
No  villainy  may  meet  with  grace. 
Majestic  Freedom  sweeps  along. 

And  brings  in  her  illustrious  train. 
World-conquering  sdenoe,  hate  of  wrong, 
Beligion  pure, -soul-soothing  song; 
For  Liberty  is  she,  of  yore. 
When  things  of  earth  names  heavenly  bore^ 
StylM  Mus£,  inspirer  of  the  poet*s  strain. 
Before  the  -fiery  glanoe 

Of  that  deep  sparkling  eye, 
Wan-£tc*d  Intoleraaoe, 
Bed  Persecution,  fly. 

Lo !  where  the  dawning  bright 
Throws  o'er  the  sky  a  golden  Ugfat. 
The  Apennines  have  caught  the  beam. 
The  Pyrenean  summits  ^eam ; 
On  the  Switser's  mountain  lakes. 
Growing  stiU,  the  radiance  breaks ; 
Glad  Germania  descries 
Glory  unwonted  in  the  skies. 
Dark  thunderous  clouds,  of  bloody  hue. 
Deepen  the  brilliance  of  th'  unclouded  blue; 
Chi  the  earth  have  fallen  show'rs. 

Hissing  ahoVrs  of  blood  fraternal ; 
While  the  gloomy  tempest  lours. 

Laugh  the  potentates  infernal ; 

Cries  of  battle,  like  a  knell. 

On  the  maddened  heaving  swell. 
Lutetia !}  glory  of  the  eartib. 
Gay  residence  of  rosy  mirth, 
.  Late,  mournfully,  thou  hast  beheld 
Love  from  thy  battlements  repelled ; 
Son  and  fether,  husband,  wife, 
Whetting  sharp  the  savage  knife; 
Shrieks  ascending  to  the  skies, 
Combafs  clamours,  dying  cries ! 
But  through  the  dottds  of  anarchy 
Bright  bursts  the  sun  of  Liberty— 
Sorrowii^g  Gallia  smiles  again ; 
And,  leaving  the  abodes  of  men, 
To  Acheronian  r^ons  fell. 
Indignant  Discord  flies,  with  dis^ipointed  yell. 
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Wide  o*er  ihe  vorU,  swifl  as  the  Iightning*s  gleam, 
With  step  nntnunmell'd  Ales  triumphant  stesiin ; 
Before  that  earth-embracing  stride 
The  carem's  secrets  open  wide 
To  the  hright  gase  of  the  unwonted  day— 
Kdl  kHy  hills,  and  crumble  rocks  away. 
Hie  Ignorance,  sad  Superstition  yield, 
Admowledge  conquest,  and  forsake  the  field. 
The  nations*  prejudices  fade, 
As,  Bon-dispell'd,  the  unwilling  shade ; 
Bome  on  the  wings  of  fire, 
Instmcted  by  the  lyre. 
Men  know  thcmsekes  as  men, 
And  hail  primeTal  brotherhood  again ! 


Yet  o'er  the  world,  blood-dripping  TTar 
^     Kides  in  his  kingdom-shaking  car. 
But  not  enthroned  an  idol  now : 
AbhorrM  his  homicidal  brow. 

Slow,  strngglingly,  but  bright. 
On  the  rapt  nations  bursts  the  light ; 
£arth*8  habitants  to  heaven  gaze. 
Sunning  their  souls  in  living  rays. 
Nor  Thou!  enwrap  thee  in  the  night. 
Brightest  of  isles  old  Ocean  that  adorn  I 

Modem  Liberty's  first-born. 
My  country!  rise,  and  greet  the  mom ! 
Let  ancient  Britain  lead  the  van 
Li  the  high  progress  of  immortal  Man ! 


J.  H» 
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CHAPTER  IT. 
tOUIS  XVl.  AND  MARTE  ANTOINETTE. 

As  Gracchus  Antiboul  and  Charles  Clement  passecl, 
ib  Kntry,  who  stood  inside  the  ffrilk  of  the  Tnileries, 
ippeired  to  examine  them  attentively.  He  was  a  Swiss, 
and  nuintainedy  even  whilo  fixing  his  eyes  cnrionslj  on 
them,  ill  that  rigid  air  of  discipline  which  characterized 
his  corps. 

**Salyif**  said  Antibonl,  his  eyes  fixed  fall  on  the 
floUIer. 

"PMpl^,**  replied  the  Swiss,  in  his  thick  accent. 

"  Open,*'  continned  the  Repohlican. 

The  soldier  called  a  man  who  stood  in  the  backgronnd, 
tnd  who,  advancing,  inserted  a  key  in  the  lock,  and  opened 
the  gate.  The  joang  men  entered,  and  the  grille  closed 
quickly  hehind  them.  The  man  said  nothing,  bnt  moved 
across  the  court  before  them,  and  soon  reached  a  small 
^oor  in  the  body  of  the  palace.  Ilero  a  man  in  livery 
VIS  ttaUoned,  who  seemed  waiting  for  them.  Without 
td[iiig  any  questions,  he  motioned  them  to  follow  him, 
tnd  hegsn  ascending  the  narrow  stairs  which,  nntil  lately, 
■erred  the  kings  and  princes  of  France  to  reach  their 
privste  apartments. 

''Coorage,"  said  Gracchus,  pressing  his  iriend*s  arm. 

"Bat  why  this  interview  with  the  King  and  Queen?" 
replied  Charles.    **  It  can  lead  to  no  good." 

''It  was  necessaxy  to  reach  the  others.  We  are  bound 
to  nothing,**  answered  Antiboul. 

*'Biit  we  shall  be  questioned  closely;  and,  just  as  the 
lilt  Uow  is  about  to  be  given  to  the  Monarchy  with  our 
oomivanoe,  I  shall  feel  in  a  false  position." 

''Do  yoa  think  the  King  is  not  as  fully  aware  as  you 
ire  of  the  insurrection  of  to-morrow  V* 

"  Then,  why  not  prevent  it?" 

"  Because  Petion,  our  Moire,  king  Petion  connives  at  it, 
nd  will  only  call  out  the  National  Guard  to  swell  our 
•nny." 

They  had  reached  the  very  top  of  the  stairs. 

"  Wut  in  this  talon,  gentlemen,"  said  the  servant,  re- 
ipeetftilly,  **  while  I  announce  you." 

Antiboul  spoke  truly.  The  National  Assembly,  the 
Commme  of  Paris,  tbe  J/diW  Petion,  the  National  Guard, 


all  connived  at  the  insurrection,  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  their  own  iall.  Bnt  as  the  Court  was  only  striving 
to  gain  time,  and  waiting  for  foreign  armies  to  crush  tho 
Constitution,  and  restore  despotism,  they  had  no  choice. 
There  was  great  fault  on  both  sides  ;  but  on  the  part  of 
the  Court,  treachery. 

The  two  young  men  stood  silent  a  moment,  and  then 
the  servant  returned,  and  threw  open  the  door  of  the  next 
apartment. 

The  two  young  men  entered,  and  found  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  two  persons. 

The  first  was  a  man  of  heavy  features,  blue,  large,  and 
clear  eyes,  a  retreating  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  with 
large  and  wide-spread  nostrils,  with  a  tolerable  shaped 
month,  thick  lips,  a  fresh  and  even  rosy  skin,  and  a 
clear  complexion.  In  shape  he  was  short,  thick,  and  even 
unwieldy,  while  his  whole  mien  was  that  of  one  restless, 
uncertain,  and  weary ;  with  an  undercurrent  of  spirits  and 
good  humour  which  rarely  abandoned  him,  and  made  him 
sometimes  appear  firm  when  he  was  most  undecided  and 
timid. 

This  was  King  Louis  XVI. 

The  woman  was  of  tall,  slim,  and  graceful  carriage, 
with  light  brown  hair,  lofty  and  prominent  forehead,  blue 
eyes,  a  nose  which,  for  a  woman,  was  mnch  like  that  of 
the  King ;  large  mouth,  full,  projecting  lips,  a  countenance 
beaming  wi^h  all  kinds  of  emotions,  and  giving  a  dreamy 
air  of  voluptuousness  to  her  whole  appearance,  while  now 
and  then  came  the  haughty,  scornful  smile  of  an  Austrian 
Princess. 

This  was  Marie  Antoinette. 

They  were  seated  side  by  side,  that  King  and  that 
Queen,  doomed  already,  and  with  but  a  slight  span  of  life 
between  them  and  eternity. 

Judge  not  the  people  hastily.  The  executions  of  Louts 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  are  sad,  terrible,  and  kunent- 
able  things,  though  to  me  personally  no  more  than  the 
execution  of  any  other  man  and  woman  who  perished  on 
the  scafibld ;  but  those  were  not  days  when  men  could 
pause  and  allow  clemency  and  the  deep  justice  and  hu- 
manity of  the  human  heart  to  have  play.  The  Revolution 
began  mild,  gentle,  calm,  glorious.  It  severed  from  the 
hand  of  its  kings  the  sceptre  of  despotlim;  it  crushed  for 
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ever  in  France  the  infftmoiis  prmleges  and  Immanities  of 
her  aristocracy;  it  gained  representAtlve  government* 
There  it  would  and  ehonld  have  stopped ;  for  a  population 
educated  under  Leuis  XIY*,  the  Begency,  and  Louis  XV. 
could  not  he  fit  for  a  Bepuhlio.  But  the  aristocracy  fled 
the  land  to  hring  in  foreign  enemies — ^the  Church  incited 
the  rural  population  to  revolt — ^the  King,  guided  hy  Marie 
Antoinette  and  the  fixture  Charles  X.^  became  a  conspirator 
against  his  people*  He  held  secret  correspondence  with 
the  enemy.  He  never  sincerely  adopted  the  Constitution. 
The  result  was  ruin  to  business,  doubt,  fear  of  war,  utter 
stagnation,  starvation,  misery,  and  death  for  the  people, 
who  were  in  turns  cajoled,  tricked,  betrayed,  or  oppressed. 
The  people  felt  all  this,  and  they  took  their  revenge. 
They  did  so  in  a  ferocious  manner ;  but  they  only  copied 
their  kings,  who,  during  oenturies,  had  made  Paris  a 
scene  of  bloodshed  and  massacre— who  plotted  the  infamous 
St.  Bartholomew  for  years — who,  to  the  very  last,  punished 
with  living  death  their  favourites  who  offended  them,  and 
who  had  brought  them  up  in  traditions  of  assassination, 
murder,  massacre,  bloodshed,  debauohery,  infidelity^  and 
vice  of  every  kind. 

King  Louis  XVL,  a  good-natured  man,  who  wanted  to 
be  popular,  but  who  had  not  the  firmness  to  be  honest  and 
consistent  with  tiie  nation,  paid  for  his  own  foUy  and 
treachery  and  the  orimeft  of  his  ancestors. 

Marie  Antoinette— despotism  incarnate  in  her  ideas^- 
perished  from  not  understanding  that  the  day  of  divine 
right  was  ovor,  and  that  if  the  people  wanted  a  despot,  it 
must  be  one  of  their  own  choosing.  But  nothing  but  the 
terrible  intoxication  of  the  time  is  any  excuse-— nothing  is 
a  palliative  for  the  executicm  of  this  woman,  who  was 
only  dangerous  in  Paris  as  a  flag  of  conspiracy ;  who^  sent 
back  to  her  own  country,  would  have  been  powerless,  and 
ntterly  without  influence  in  the  a&irs  of  France.  I  con- 
sider the  man  who  sent  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  scaffold, 
on  the  same  level  with  Charlotte  Corday,  who  assassinated 
in  his  bath  a  man  who  had  never  injured  her,  and  who, 
whatever  his  crimes  and  errors,  was  stili  a  man. 

But  history  glorifies  Charlotte  Corday,  and  treats  the 
President  of  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal  as  a  monster, 
fie  killed  a  Que»i|  and  Charlotte  Corday  murdered  a  Be- 
publican. 

But  I  have  left  Gracchus  Antiboul  and  Charles  Clement 
in  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen. 

The  apartment  into  which  the  young  Bepublicans  had 
been  shown  was  small,  and  elegantly  furnished,  while  the 
obscurity  of  the  night  was  only  dissipated  by  a  dull  lamp. 

*'  Advance,  gentlemen,  and  be  seated,''  said  Louis  XVI., 
pointing  to  the  chairs  placed  close  to  himself  and  the 
Queen* 

They  bowed,  placed  their  hats  on  a  chair,  and  advanced 
to  the  seats  ofiered  them ;  while  Marie  Antomette  fixed  her 
tjea  bomewhat  kindly  on  them,  especially  on  Charles. 
Deeply  impressionable  herself,  and  foil  of  the  rich  affection 
of  a  woman,  she  understood  the  feelings  of  the  young  man. 
Perhaps,  as  a  woman,  none  more  loveaUe  was  ever  known 
than  Marie  Antwnette.  Her  whole  soul  was  love,  romance, 
passioB.  But  Louis  XVL  understood  nothing  of  such 
eentiments;  and  his  wife  had  to  seek  in  friendship— her 
enemies  say  in  other  love— 4he  outpourings  of  her  heart. 

'*  Qentlemen,"  sud  the  King  with  some  slight  hesita- 
tion, **  I  am  IVilly  aware  that  I  do  not  count  you  among 
my  friends ;  but,  at  all  events,  you  are  k^al  enemies,  I 
have  heard  high  praiM  nod  waim  praise  of  yoobotht    I 
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have  been  told  that  yon  have  ideal  theories  of  government : 
but  that  you  are  of  those  who,  if  the  Constitution  wcro 
successful,  would  not  touch  the  Monarchy.  Am  I  right  ?" 

''Tour  M^esty,  apart  from  the  pardal  opinion  of 
friends,  has  been  rightly  informed,"  said  Charles  Clement 
respectfolly. 

"  Well,  then,  you  are  the  persons  to  give  me  the  infor- 
mation I  seek.  Bumours  reach  me  of  coming  insurrec- 
tion, of  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Monarchy.  Person- 
ally, I  freely  offer  up  my  crown ;  but  I  have  my  children 
to  look  to — I  cannot  part  with  their  heritage.  But,  Mon- 
sieur," continued  Louis,  "  what  I  ask  is  this — What  do 
the  people  want?** 

**  Am  I  to  answer  firankly,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Frankly  as  you  would  to  your  friend  here,"  replied 
the  King,  who  was  perfectly  sincere  (  but  who,  influenced 
now  by  Charles,  would  in  an  hour  be  influenced  the  other 
way  by  his  wife  and  the  Count  D'Artois. 

"  Your  Miyesty,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  "  must,  if 
you  would  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  people,  take 
back  Bolonst,  Claviere,  and  Servan,  or  any  such  other 
ministers  who  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  National  Assembly." 

Marie  Antoinette  made  an  impatient  motion,  but  the 
King  staid  her. 

<'  I  am  then  a  mere  tool  of  the  Assembly  !*'  Kud  Louis 
XVI.  reproachfully. 

*'  Your  Miyesty  fozgets  that  the  Assembly  is  the  nation. 
It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  with  your  Mi^esty  the  abstract 
question  of  the  relative  rights  of  kbgs  and  people.  Tho 
knot  is  cut.  The  nation  has  resolved  to  govern  itself ; 
but  as  it  requires  a  chief  magistrate  to  execute  the  laws, 
and  as,  guided  by  a  representative  assembly,  a  king  is 
quite  compatible  with  liberty,  the  nation  delegates  to 
your  Majesty  the  execution  of  the  laws." 

**  Better  die  than  be  king  at  that  price,"  said  Marie 
Antoinette  passionately. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Louis  XVI.,  who  loved  ease  and 
tranquillity  above  everything ;  "  to  be  king  thus  were,  per- 
haps, better  than  to  have  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
reigning  really.    But  is  it  possible  ?'' 

** Possible  !"  cried  Charles  Clement ;  **  your  Mi^esty 
little  knows  the  people.  Take  the  ministers  whom  the 
Assembly  shall  support,  give  them  your  confidence ;  ob- 
serve strictly  the  Constitution ;  do  nothing  for  some  tima 
to  excite  the  people;  let  things  get  into  their  proper 
channel ;  insist  on  the  instant  return  of  all  the  emigrants, 
under  penalty  of  confiscation ;  and  your  Migesty'e  throne 
is  founded  upon  an  unshakable  rock." 

**  I  believe  it !  I  believe  it !"  said  Louis  XVI.,  almost 
wildly,  without  seeing  the  eoomful  smile  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

**  Your  Migesty  must  forbear,  above  all  things,  to  exei^ 
cise  the  veto  granted  by  the  Constitution-^— " 

<<  But  must  I  sacrifice  the  one-half  of  the  deigy  f  aaid 
the  King  hastily. 

**  Your  Mi^esty  will  remember  that  the  Assembly  has 
only  passed  a  decree  against  thoee  who  have  refhsed  to 
swear  to  the  Constitution,'*  answered  Clesient 

"  I  know  ;  but  they  believe  the  oath  required  of  them 
to  be  contrary  to  their  oonscienoes," 

"  I  only  answer  your  Majesty's  questaons." 

**  I  know  it,  and  I  thank  you.  But,  tell  nie^  fomg 
man,  are  there  not  those  who  seek  my  life  f  ^-and  Louis 
XVL  looked  M  him  with  a  seniti&udiig  Hir* 
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"There  are^  Ini  ray  few;  and  those  will  never  hare 
power  to  carrj  ont  their  will,  if  your  Majesty  and  the  Na- 
tional Anembly  go  on  in  harmony  togetli^." 

''  But  then  the  National  AsBembly  will  be  the  real  nias- 
tersofFranoe.*' 

**  Sin,  they  are  France ;  while,  excase  me,  you  are  but 
the  rqaeaeutatire  of  a  thing  gone  by-^ihe  irreeponsible 
and  forcible  mle  of  one  over  many.*' 

••  Bat,"  cried  the  Queen,  impetuously,  "  ore  not  thefiio- 
Uoofi  the  agitatora,  afraid  that  we  may  suooeed  in  reitor- 
ing  the  royal  anth<Mrity,  as  it  came  down  to  my  royal  hus- 
band, when  the  ferer  of  rebellion  is  gone?" 

**  No,  Madam,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  mildly,  *'  be- 
eanse  they  know  the  time  is  past  for  that.  No  reign  of 
^  b<m  plainr  ctai  agab  last  in  France.  The  day  the 
Etats  Qenerenx  met  the  Monarchy,  it  wae  ended.  That 
which  is  dead  can  never  be  brooght  to  life." 

**  But  why  do  the  populace  hate  me  ? — why  sing  they 
fttroeioBs  songs  under  my  very  windows  ?"  added  Marie 
Antoinette,  with  tears  of  grief  and  rage. 

**  Because  your  Majesty  is  accused  of  being  against  the 
nation,  of  wishing  to  restore  the  regime  of  Louis  XIV., 
ereo  by  means  of  foreign  armies ;  becanse  your  Mi^ty  is 
accused  of  giving  absdute  and  hasty  councils ;  becanse  the 
people,  who  feel  rather  than  reason,  accuse  you  of  carrying 
on  seofet  correspondence  with  oar  enendes.*' 

Louis  XVI.  listened  ahnost  wildly;  while  the  Qneen 
buried  her  lace  in  her  hands. 

'^  They  want  my  life,"  she  cried ;  "let  them  take  it." 

•*  No,  Madam,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  *<  they  wish 
your  M^esty  to  be  the  mother  of  her  people,  to  Join  with 
the  lather  of  his  people,  as  your  royal  Imsband  has  been 
often  called,  in  procuring  them  happiness,  tranquillity, 
good  government,  and  peace ;  they  ask  no  more." 

"  Tonng  man,"  said  the  King,  solemnly,  **  and  I  ask 
honest  and  good  advisers ;  can  I  take  the  Petions,  Bo- 
hmds^  Clavieres-— who  betray  me  to  the  mob— and  trust 
themf" 

"  There  are  patriots  in  the  National  Assembly,"  an- 
swered Clement. 

'« There  are,"  said  the  King,  mournfully ;  "  but,  with 
tern  esceptioiis^  they  have  resolved  to  have  done  with  roy- 
alty. Can  I  take  to  my  oonncila  those  who  would  make 
of  me  another  Charles  If" 

Charles  Clement  paused,  as  if  seeking  a  reply. 

"I  love  France,  I  love  my  people,"  continued  the  King, 
energcticaUy ;  **  and  if  I  knew  the  way  to  make  them  happy, 
I  vottld.    I  cannot  undo  the  fiuilts  of  my  ancestors." 

^  I  know  it,"  said  Charles  in  a  low  tone ;  "your  Ma- 
jesty's potttion  is  a  difficult  one.  The  Kevolution  is  un- 
ehainedy  and  to  stop  is  impoesible.  All  we  who  lead  it  can 
do  is  to  direct  it  to  as  cahn  a  port  as  possible." 

**  Do  your  duty,"  answered  the  King  sadly,  «*do  your 
duty,  gentlemen ;  and  I  will  seek  to  do  mine.  God  has 
given  ma  a  terrible  task,  and,  be  it  what  it  may,  I  will  not 
shrink  from  it." 

**  And  your  Majesty  will  trinmph,"  sud  the  Queen,  with 
that  booyant  confidence  which  so  often  misled  her. 

**  We  shall  see,  fat  time  alone  can  say,"  replied  Louis 
XVL;  *'and  nowy  Monsieur  Clement,  if  you  will  pass 
Ihrsigh  yott  door,  yon  will  find  friends.  They  are  fortn- 
nate  to  have  you  as  such,  for  yon  at  least  are  honest  and 
sincere;  yon  do  not  work  ag^nst  me,  and  profess  to  be 
raady  to  do  o^ythi^g  in  my  service.  Go ;  and  if  we  never 
meet  «gaui|  mncnber  that  Looifl  XYIi  bears  you  no  ill* 
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will  becanse  you  conceive  France  could  be  happier  with- 
out him." 

The  King  turned  to  his  wife ;  and  the  two  young  men, 
much  moved,  bowed  respectfully,  and  advanced  towards  the 
door  indicated  to  them. 

Like  many  others,  they  had  been  much  won  by  the 
monarch's  banhotnie,  and  both  felt  deep  regretthat,  with 
good  intentions  and  woU-meaning  instincts,  the  King 
should  not  have  hod  firmness,  decision,  and  resolution. 
They  knew  that  one  half-hour's  conversation  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  would  eradicate  even  the  memory  of  the  ad- 
vice they  had  given,  and  determine  Louis  XVL  to  those 
fotile  attempts  at  absolntbm  which  sent  him  and  his 
Queen  to  the  scaffold. 

CHAPTB&  V. 
THE    INSURRECTIOK. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  xnsnrree* 
tion  of  the  day  was  ahready  making  its  preparations.  Dan* 
ton,  a  map  of  Paris  before  him,  sat  in  the  small  room  of 
an  obscure  cabaret,  near  where  onoe  stood  the  Bastille, 
surrounded  by  his  lieutenants.  The  room  was  small,,  and 
it  was  therefore  as  full  as  it  could  hold.  A  solitary  lamp, 
placed  so  as  to  illumine  the  map,  alone  lighted  this  cave, 
whence  was  to  issue  sedition  and  terrin*. 

There  were  present  Santerro,  the  popular  brewer  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  Legendre,  the  semi-bntchcr,  semi* 
sailor ;  Panis  and  Sarjent,  two  members  of  the  Muni- 
cipality, who  brought  the  assent  of  Petion  to  the  deeds  of 
the  day ;  Huguenin,  Alexandre,  Marat,  Dubois,  Craned, 
Brune,  Mormoro,  DnbuLsson,  Fabre  d*Eglantine,  Chabot.. 
the  ex-monk  ;  Laregnie  ;  Gonchon  and  Dnquesnois,  who 
represented  Bobespierre;  and  Carra,  Bolondo,  Ilenriot, 
Sillery,  Louvet,  Laclos,  and  Barbarous,  who  represented 
Roland  and  Brissot— who,  like  Bobespierre,  never  compro* 
mised  their  persons  in  the  details  of  such  affairs. 

An  almost  perfect  silence  prevailed.  Danton  had  been 
recognised  chief,  and  he  issued  his  orders.  Panis  and 
Sarjent  were  sent  to  rouse  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordin  des  Plantcs;  Laregnie  was 
detached  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  aided  by  Molord,  Is- 
ombert,  and  Gibon,  who  had  been  at  work  all  night;  while 
the  rest  rapidly  dispersed  to  their  respective  neighbour* 
hoods  to  awaken  the  masses,  to  give  them  a  direction  and 
a  password. 

Soon  Danton  renuuned  alone  in  the  little  room,  looking 
out  upon  the  place  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille^ 
upon  which  tlie  dawn  was  slowly  breaking.  And  Danton 
began  to  think.  That  wondrous  man  who,  with  honesty  and 
principle,  might  have  mastered  the  Revolution,  wanted  the 
austerity  and  contempt  for  money  which  characterized 
Bobespierre.  He  was  purely  ambitious.  Ambitious  of  power, 
fond  of  pleasure,  good  limg,  women,  wine,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  intense  excitement,  of  the  mortal  wear  and  tear  of 
revolutionary  times,  which  is  manna  to  a  man  of  a  certain 
order  of  genius.  Danton  scrupled  not  at  means.  He 
worked  for  the  people,  whom  he  despised,  becanse  he 
thought  them  the  best  ladder  for  himself.  Bobespierre 
loved  the  people,  was  a  fanatic,  a  Luther  in  his  belief  in 
the  truth  of  his  principles,  and  sanctioned  crimes  from  the 
rigid  lagic  of  his  mind,  which  placed  before  it  an  end  to  be 
reached,  no  matter  how.  Danton  scorned  blood ;  Bobes- 
pierre bathed  m  it.  DoatoQ  cor^d  not  who  perished,  so  he 
rofl9  triiunphantt 
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Jhntm  hsu\j  therefore,  now  bat  one  ilionorht — deep 
anxiety  for  tlic  success  of  his  eonspirac}-.  Neither  he  nor 
the  Girondina,  under  whose  impulse  he  acted  in  a  great 
measure,  had  any  very  clear  or  defined  notion  of  what  the 
day  was  to  lead  to.  Most  of  them  simply  desired  to  hu- 
miliate tJie  King,  and  force  him  to  abandon  all  connection 
with  the  accursed  coalition,  at  the  head  of  which  his  bro- 
thers were  striving  to  lead  foreign  armies  to  the  conquest 
of  Prance.  The  King  had  for  some  time  been  pUiying  with 
the  Assembly,  delaying,  gaining  time,  evidently  deluded 
by  the  Queen  into  the  belief  that  an  Austrian  army  would 
be  in  a  month  in  the  capital. 

The  Court  and  the  National  Assembly  were  two  moral 
forces  in  presence.  The  Court  relied  on  foreign  bayonets  ; 
the  Assembly  on  the  army  of  the  people,  and  they  were 
invoking  the  people  to  show  their  force.  Who,  under  the 
circumstances,  can  blame  them  ? 

But  on  Daiiton's  shoulders  rested  the  responsibility  if 
the  insurrection  failed ;  and  multitudinous  thoughts  came 
to  his  mind  as  he  stood,  gloomy  enough  some  of  them, 
when  he  was  suddenly  interrupted. 

''  Good  morrow,  Danton!"  said  a  sweet  voice  behind 
him. 

The  Tribune  of  the  people  turned.  The  society  of  a 
woman  was  the  very  thing  to  make  him  forget  the  thoughts 
which  burned  within. 

It  was  Theroigne,  or  Lambertine  de  M^rioonrt.*  This 
beantiftd  youig  woman  wore  a  riding-habit  of  the  colour 

*  The  tine  history  of  tbii  woman  is  thus  givea  in  IjBaiertiiie*s 
admirable  and  pictaresqae  work,  the  "Girondins:** — "Theroigne 
de  Mericoart,  who  commanded  the  third  corps  of  the  army  of  the 
liiaboiirgs,  was  known  among  tlie  people  by  the  name  of  La 
Belle  Idegoiae.  The  French  Revolution  had  drawn  her  to  Paris, 
as  the  whirlwind  attracts  things  of  no  weight.  She  was  the  im- 
pure Joan  of  Arc  of  the  public  streetii.  Outraged  love  had 
plunged  her  into  disorder,  and  the  vice  at  which  she  herself 
bloahed,  only  made  her  thirst  for  vengeance.  In  destroying  the 
aristoetaU,  she  fimeied  she  purified  her  honour,  and  washed  ont 
her  shame  in  Uood.  She  was  bom  at  the  village  of  M^rioonrt, 
near  Idq;e,  of  a  fiunily  of  wealthy  fikrmers,  and  had  received  a 
flnished  edocation.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  her  singular  love- 
liness had  attracted  the  attentions  of  a  young  seigneur,  whose 
ehatean  was  close  to  her  residence.  Beloved,  sednced,  and  de- 
•erted,  she  had  fled  from  her  father's  roof,  and  taken  refoge  in 
EngUnd,  from  whence,  after  a  residence  of  some  months,  she 
proceeded  to  France.  Introdaoed  to  Miraheau,  she  knew  through 
him  Sidyes,  Joseph  Clienier,  Danton,  Roosin,  Brissot,  and  Camille 
Besmoulins.  Bomme,  a  mystical  republican,  infused  into  her 
mind  the  German  spirit  of  illumination.  Youtii,  love,  revenge, 
and  the  contact  with  this  furnace  of  a  revolution,  had  turned  her 
head ;  and  she  Uved  in  the  intoxication  of  passions,  ideas,  and 
pleasures.  Connnected  at  first  with  the  great  innovators  of  '89, 
she  had  passed  from  their  arms  into  those  of  rich  voluptuaries,  who 
purdiased  her  eharms  dearly.  Courtesan  of  opulence,  slie  became 
the  voluntaiy  prostitute  of  the  people,  and,  like  her  celebrated 
prototypes  of  £g^  or  Eome,  she  lavished  upon  liberty  the  wealth 
she  dorived  from  vice.  On  the  first  assemblage  of  the  people, 
she  appeared  in  the  streets,  and  devoted  her  boiaty  to  serve  as 
an  ensign  to  the  people.  Dressed  in  a  riding-habit  of  the  colour 
of  blood,  a  plume  of  feathers  in  her  hat,  a  sabre  by  her  side,  and 
two  piatds  in  her  belt,  she  hastened  to  join  every  insurrection. 
She  was  the  first  of  those  who  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  Inva- 
lides,  and  took  the  cannon  from  thence.  She  was  also  one  of 
the  first  to  attack  the  Bastille,  and  a  sabre  d'homme  was  voted 
her  on  the  breach  of  victors.  On  the  days  of  October  she  had 
led  the  women  of  Paris  to  Versailles  on  horseback,  by  the  side 
of  the  fisroeious  Jourdan,  called  'the  nun  with  the  long  beanL* 
She  had  brought  back  the  King  to  Paris — she  had  followed,  with- 
out emotion,  the  heads  of  the  gardes  du  corps  stuck  on  pikes  as 
trophies.  Her  language,  although  marked  by  a  foreign  accent, 
had  yet  the  eloquence  of  tumult.  She  elevated  her  voice  amidst 
the  iteimy  meetings  of  the  dubsi  and  from  the  gallpries  bhoned  [* 


of  blood,  a  plumed  liat  heavy  with  feathers,  a  bek  vith 
pistols,  and  a  sword. 

*<  It  goes  bravely,"  said  slie,  fiercely  ;  *'  and  to-day  we 
will  laugh  at  the  Austrian." 

« It  marches,"  replied  Danton,  kissing  the  lovely  h«t 
frail  and  terrible  creatttre;  '*  but  until  tlie  hour  comes  for 
business,  let  us  not  talk  of  it.  Sacrc  bleu!  I  have  talked 
all  night.  Wine  there,  of  the  best ;  Theroigne,  breakfiui 
with  me." 

And  the  terrible  Tribone,  who  was  waiting  there  to  set 
his  seal  on  the  death-warrant  of  the  Monarchy,  at  oaco 
seated  himself  with  the  Aspasia  of  the  Fanbonrg  St. 
Antoine;  had  up  such  refreshments  as  the  Konse 
ooald  aflford — ^which,  in  consideration  of  the  patronage 
of  the  rich  demagogues,  was  of  the  very  best  charaoter 
— and  forgot  for  half-an-hour,  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  the  society  of  a  pretty  woman,  the  whole  busi- 
ness in  hand. 

At  the  end  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  honr,  a  knock 
at  the  door  roused  them  to  remembrance  of  what  was 
dawning. 

**  Enter,"  sud  Danton,  filling  his  glass. 

A  tall  man,  of  commanding  aspect,  with  an  air  of  reck- 
less dissipation,  entered. 

It  was  the  Marquis  de  St.  Huroge. 

"Welcome,"  cried  Danton  to  the  agitator  of  tha 
Palais  Royal,  scarcely  Ids  influential  with  the  masses 
than  himself. 

their  conduct.  Sometimes  she  spoke  at  the  Cordeliers.  Ounille 
Desmoulins  mentions  the  enthusiasm  her  harangues  created:-— 

*  Her  similes,*  says  he,  *  were  drawn  from  the  Bible  and  Pindar — 
it  was  the  eloquence  of  a  Judith.*  She  proposed  to  build  the 
palace  of  the  representative  body  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille. 

*  To  found  and  embeUish  this  edifie^'  said  she,  *  1st  us  strip 
ourselves  of  our  ornaments,  our  gold,  our  jewels.  I  will  be 
the  first  to  set  the  example;'  and  with  these  words  she  tore  off  her 
ornaments  in  the  tribune.  Her  ascendancy  during  the  emeutet  was 
so  great,  that  with  a  single  sign  she  condemned  or  aoquHted  a 
victim,  and  the  Royalists  trembled  to  meet  her.  During  this 
period,  by  one  of  those  chances  that  appear  like  the  premeditated 
vengeance  of  destiny,  she  recognized  in  Paris  the  young  Belgian 
gentleman  who  had  seduced  and  abandoned  her.  Her  look  told 
him  how  great  was  his  danger,  and  he  sought  to  avert  it  by  im- 
ploring her  pardon.  *  My  pardon,*  said  she,  *  at  what  price  eaa 
you  purchase  itP  My  innocence  gone,  my  fiunily  lost  to  me.  nqr 
brothers  and  sisters  pursued  in  their  own  countiy  by  the  jeers 
and  sarcasms  of  their  kindred ;  the  malediction  of  my  father,  my 
exile  from  my  native  land,  my  enrolment  amongst  the  infiuuous 
caste  of  courtesans,  the  blood  with  which  my  days  have  been  and 
will  be  stained,  that  imperishable  curse  attached  to  my  name,  in* 
stead  of  that  immortality  of  virtue,  which  you  have  taught  me  to 
doubt.  Is  it  for  this  that  you  would  purchase  my  forgiveness  P 
Do  you  know  any  price  on  earth  capable  of  purchasing  itP*  The 
young  man  made  no  reply.  Theroigne  had  not  the  generosity  to 
forgive  him,  and  he  perished  in  the  massacres  of  September.  In 
propoition  as  the  Bevohitioa  became  more  bloody,  she  plnageA 
deeper  into  it — she  could  no  longer  exist  without  the  fevedah 
exdtemeut  of  public  emotion,  however  her  early  leaning  to  the 
Girondist  party — and  she  also  wished  to  stay  the  progress  of  tbe 
Revolution ;  but  there  were  women  whose  power  was  superior 
to  her  own.  These  women,  called  the  fwriet  of  Ae  guiHetinff, 
stripped  the  Belle  Liegoiae  of  her  attire,  and  pubUcly  flogged  her 
on  the  terrace  of  the  FeuiUans,  on  the  31st  Hay.  This  punish- 
ment, more  terrible  than  death,  turned  her  brain ;  and  she  was 
conveyed  to  a  madhouse,  where  she  lived  twenty  years  which  were 
but  one  long  paroxysm  of  fruy.  Shamdess  and  Uoodthinty  in 
her  delirium,  she  refrued  to  wear  any  garmeata,  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  outrage  she  had  undergone.  She  dragged  hezselt  only  eo- 
vered  by  her  bug  white  hair,  along  the  flags  of  her  cell,  or  dung 
with  her  wasted  hands  to  the  bars  of  the  window,  from  whence 
she  addressed  an  inutginaiy  people,  and  demanded  the  blood  of 
Suleao,*' 
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"  Welcome,  citizen  »ans-ctdloteg,**  irpltcd  theliiarqnis; 
"  ami  doiiblj  welcome  to  thee,  my  bonnjr  Theroigne.  This 
is  a  great  day — a  splendid  day.  Tho  King  will  learn 
what  it  U  to  tamper  with  his  people." 

''But,"  cried  Danton,  a  little  excited  by  his  libations, 
<*  hoi  will  the  Assembly  know  how  to  act  when  thns  backed 
by  the  people  ?     They  arc  talkers,  not  actors.'* 

^  Don't  fear,  my  friend,*'  said  Hnruge  with  a  sinister 
imile;  *'they  must  act.  The  whole  royal /(EHim^  dis- 
patched, they  most  do  something." 

^  Too  don't  mean  to  toach  the  King  ?"  asked  Danton, 
fiercely. 

"  What  are  we  rising  for  bat  to  haTe  an  end  of  the 
AiUati,^6bterred  the  B£arqnis,  snllenly. 

"  Bah  !**  said  Danton,  **  yon  mnst  have  a  pnppet.  As 
well  Loois  XYI.  as  Louis  XVII.  All  we  want  to  let  him 
see  is,  that  if  he  has  the  name  of  master,  we  liave  the 
reality.    He  will  learn  that  to-day." 

•*  Yon  may  keep  veto  if  you  like,"  cried  Theroigne ; 
"  bat  I  demand  the  Austrian." 

"  What  for  ?"  asked  Danton,  fiercely. 

"  To  march  through  all  Paris,  and  show  her  what 
herds  poor  mothers  live  in,  while  she  conspires  against 
them  in  her  palace." 

"  But  why  this  hate  f 

^  Is  she  not  one  of  us  ?"  said  Theroigne,  repeating  the 
popular  opinion  about  Marie  Antoinette  ;  '*  and  how  dares 
Ae  \iwtf  reelected  and  surrounded  with  luxury,  in  a 
pilaoe,  while  we  are  pointed  at  as  lost  and  worthless 
creslnres  ?" 

Thus  ^ake  the  outcast  from  among  women,  a  class 
who  hare  no  pity,  no  mercy  for  those  of  their  own  sex  who 
sin,  and  yet  are  not  touched  with  the  brand  of  shame ; 
who  are  frail  with  impunity,  and  who  receiye  all  hononr 
and  lore.  The  popular  opinion  is,  that  such  was  Mario 
Antoioette;  but  with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do; 
whatever  her  ianlts  as  a  woman,  as  a  wife,  as  a  queen, 
she  expiatod  them. 

"Theroigne,"  replied  Danton,  "you  are  a  fool.  If  one 
finger  be  laid  upon  the  person  of  King,  or  Queen,  or 
Ptinces,  our  plot  is  rained." 

'<  If  they  oatlive  the  day,"  replied  St.  Hunige,  "  our 
plans  are  abortive." 

'^  Do  as  you  will,"  said  Danton ;  "  I  wash  my  hands  of 
all  connivance  in  anything  like  assassination." 

"  We  shall  see,"  was  the  answer  of  St.  Huruge,  who 
looked  expressively  at  Theroigne  ;  but  Theroigne  was  for 
the  moment  the  ^ft-iend"  of  Danton,  and  she  appeared  in- 
finenced  by  his  words. 

A  dull  murmur  on  the  Place  de  la  Bevolution  now  gave 
token  that  the  army  of  the  insurrection  was  collecting. 
St.  Hnrage  and  Theroigne  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
Binton  oDoe  more  renuilned  alone. 

It  was  dawn,  and  several  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard  had  taken  up  poaitiona  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Place  de  la  Bortille,  ihmr  arms  piled,  not  to  resist  the  as- 
Mmbting  of  the  people,  but  purposely  sent  by  Petion  to 
friternijEe  with  the  masses,  and  swell  the  vast  mob  who 
vere  about  to  fill  Paris  with  insurrection.  They  were 
picked  battalions,  seleoted  by  the  Girondin  IfotW,  who 
played  a  part  which,  beside  that  of  Danton  and  his  friends^ 
was  infinitely  disgraceful.  They  were  free  men,  free  to 
act  as  th^  thought  fit ;  while  he  was  a  magistrate,  whose 
fint  dnlj  was  to  preserve  order.  Great  tfdkers  about 
peace,  hw,  and  order,  the  Qirondins  only  disliked  tarbu- 


lence  when  it  served  tho  purpose  of  their  rivals,  the 
Jacobins.     This  day  they  acted  together. 

And  now  groups  of  workmen  began  to  assemble.  Out 
they  came  from*  their  dark  and  gloomy  holes,  where  always 
dwell  the  sons  of  poverty  and  labour — ^the  hand  which 
rears  np  fortune  for  the  favoured  few  ;  and  who  had  seen 
the  misery,  ignorance,  and  degradation  of  that  terrible 
mob,  debased  and  trampled  on  by  violence  and  power, 
had  neither  wondered  nor  blamed  their  taking  their  hour  of 
revenge.  They  came  from  the  Paubonrgs  St.  Marceau, 
and  the  Qnartier  St.  .Jacques,  from  Popincourt,  Quinze- 
vingts,  De  la  Greve,  Port  an  Ble,  the  March^  St.  Jean, 
and,  most  of  all,  from  the  suburb  of  Antoine,  so  terribly 
famous  in  history. 

Here  dwelt  the  great  army  of  the  Bevolution,  composed 
of  thousands  of  workmen,  honest  artisans,  who  were  insur- 
gents because  they  were  poor,  miserable,  abandoned,  de- 
spised. No  people  can  be  moved  to  insurrection  or  turbu- 
lence who  are  happy.  Happy,  they  are  content — and  a 
contented  people  acting  against  a  government  is  nonsense 
When  the  humbler  classes  shall  be  well  paid,  well  lodged 
well  clothed,  well  educated,  demagogues  will  have  no  in- 
fluence— ^until  then  they  are  patriots.  But  government 
cannot  do  all  this,  it  is  said.  Of  course  not ;  legislatures 
have  enough  to  do  in  making  laws  for  the  well-being  of 
those  who  have,  without  troubling  themselves  with  tliose 
who  have  not. 

Soon  the  crowd  became  terrific.  All  kinds  of  dresses 
might  be  distinguished,  but  rags  predominated.  There 
were  blacksmiths  and  tin-men,  painters  and  glaziers, 
debardeurs  and  sailors ;  there  were  builders  and  carpenters; 
there  were  stonemasons  and  wheelwrights;  there  were 
woodmen  and  charcoal-burners;  there  were  paper-stainers, 
jewellers,  and  all  the  mass  of  trades  which  abound  in  a  great 
city  ;  there  were  a  whole  rabble  of  thieves  and  beggars, 
the  scum  of  society ;  there  were  National  Guards,  Invalides, 
and  gens  d^armes  ;  there  were  women,  young  girls,  and 
children,  and  creatnres  who  seemed  scarcely  of  any  sex, 
and  all  thin,  and  pale,  and  haggard,  like  the  people  of  a 
city  in  a  famine. 

There  was  no  work ;  and  men  lived  on  morsels  of  black 
bread  all  day,  or  on  the  charity  of  such  men  as  Santerre, 
who  would  distribute  300,000  francs  of  bread  in  a  day  to 
the  suffering  poor. 

Ilags  and  uniforms  mixed  freely  together,  and  every 
minute  the  crowd  became  denser.  Fresh  recruits  came 
up  every  instant,  and  the  whole  city  seemed  there  ready  to 
march  against  the  King  they  despised,  and  the  Queen  whom 
they  hated. 

Suddenly  Santerre,  mounted  on  a  huge  horse,  and  in 
the  uniform  of  an  ofiicer  of  the  National  Guard,  appeared 
on  the  Place,  and  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  men,  the  leaders 
of  the  sedition.  This  revolutionary  chief  went  round  ha- 
ranguing the  people,  bidding  them  be  calm  and  solemn, 
to  march  in  regular  columns,  and,  above  all,  to  be  silent. 
Then  his  staff  hurried  about,  forming  the  columns  as  well 
as  possible,  with  an  ease  which  belongs  alone  to  the  Pari- 
sian mob.  Flags  were  placed  at  the  head  of  every  diflfer- 
ent  body,  which,  once  organized,  took  its  station  wherever 
sent,  and  waited  for  the  orders. 

A  terrible  sight  was  this.  The  marshalling  and  enre- 
gimenting  of  the  army  of  sedition  proceeded  as  regularly 
as  would  the  laying-out  on  a  field  of  battle  of  an  army  of 
regnlar  troops. 

Time  passed  rapidly,  and  the  numbers  mrelM  prodi* 
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^onsl J.  Donton  Cftme  out,  and  examined  the  aspect  of  the 
scene.    A  roar  of  applause  greeted  him. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock* 

More  than  twenty-five  thousand  were  assembled ; 
and  Danton  signified,  hj  a  sign  of  the  head,  to  Santerre, 
that  it  would  do,  and  then  hurried  away  to  prepare  the 
&shionable  quarters  of  the  town  for  what  was  coming. 

And  now  began  the  march  of  this  wild  and  hideous 
army,  whose  weapons  were  as  diversified  as  their  costume. 
There  was  first  of  all,  the  favourite  arm  of  the  Faubourgs, 
the  tremendous  pike ;  there  were  lances  and  swords, 
bangers  and  cutlasses,  spits  and  axes,  sledge-hammers  and 
saws,  knives  and  levers,  crow-bars  and  wedges,  spades  and 
mattocks,  sticks,  poles,  bars  of  iron,  and  tongues  most  ter- 
Irible.  There  were  hollow  eyes  and  sunken  cheeks  ;  eyes 
that  spoke  of  sorrow  and  sufibring,  cheeks  that  told  of 
starvation  and  hunger ;  there  were  arms  that  would  have 
wcrked  if  they  could ;  and  all  combined  to  make  one  of  the 
most  fearful  spectacles  which  the  eye  ever  saw. 

First  marched  the  Faubourgs,  some  in  uniforms  with 
guns,  pistols,  and  bayonets.  These  were  commanded  by 
Santerre.  Then  came  the  mixed  rabble,  of  all  kinds  and 
shapes,  and  the  head  of  these  was  the  Marquis  de  St.  Hu- 
mge.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  very  refuse  of  the 
mob— thin  old  men,  women,  childroi,  the  pariahs  and  out- 
casts of  society— armed  against  it,  because  it  knew  them 
not.  Thcroigne  de  M^ricourt,  a  sword  in  hand,  a  musket 
on  her  shoulder,  and  seated  on  a  cannon  drawn  by  a  num- 
ber of  men,  led  this  forlorn  hope  of  the  day. 

Some  went  by  the  boulevards,  some  l^  the  quays  and 
the  Pont-Ncuf,  but  all  tended  to  one  point. 

The  Tuileries  was  the  castle  they  were  about  to 
storm. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  excite  the  masses.  Inferior 
demagogues,  Bossignol,  Brierre,  Qonar,  Jourdan  Coupe- 
TeUf  Lasonski,  flew  from  rank  to  rank,  inflaming  their 
ardour  ;  while  at  every  step  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
added  to  theit  confidence. 

But  the  flags,  most  of  all,  showed  the  character  of  the 
sedition.     They  were  terrible.     Some  just,  some  foul. 

''Sanction  or  death,"  cried  the  mob,  and  a  fiag  an- 
swered to  their  words. 

*'  The  recall  of  the  patriot  ministers"  was  written  on 
another. 

**  Tremble,  tyrant ;  thy  hour  is  oome,"  was  one  of  the 
first  hints  that  the  death  of  the  Monarchy  was  the  real 
object  of  the  movement. 

Mario  Antoinette  was  the  btense  antipathy  of  the 
masses ;  and  a  man  bore  her  effigy,  depending  from  a 
gibbet — awfhl  prophecy  I 

**  Beware  the  lanteme,"  was  written  on  it. 

A  band  of  ferocious  women,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame, 
hmnan  ghouls,  bore  cm  high  a  gvdUoHne^  on  which  was 
written  *'  National  Justice  on  Tyrants.  Death  to  Veto 
and  his  ink** 

Dure  were  the  crimes  and  the  wickedness,  terrible  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Monarchy,  which  had  bred  all  this ; 
Ibr  no  just  man  can  find  a  word  of  excuse.  The  errors 
and  vices  of  royalty  and  aristocracy  made  this  population. 
It  was  but  meet  it  should  reap  what  it  sowed.  I  pity  the 
high  who  perished.  I  pity  more  the  people  who  coiUd  be 
what  the  Paris  people  were  in  1792  and  1793.  It  was 
not  their  fimlt. 

It  was  now  nearly  mid-day,  and  the  insarreetion  had 
reached  the  neighboarhood  of  the  PalaM  of  th«  ToilericB. 


CUAPTIB  TI. 
ABELA  AND  MI&AKDA. 

While  these  terrible  events  are  |Mrepariug  one  of  the 
scenes  in  which  our  hero  was  destined  to  play  a  con^i* 
cuous  part,  Charles  Clement  and  (Gracchus  AntibcNil  were 
actors  in  a  different  drama. 

When  the  door  closed  upon  the  Ring  and  Queen,  and 
the  two  young  men  turned  round,  they  could  soarcely 
speak  from  the  emotions  which  filled  their  bosoms* 

On  a  canopy  sofii,  in  a  large  and  splendidly  ibmialicd 
apartment  of  the  palace,  reclined  Adela  des  BaTilliere, 
her  hands  pressed  upon  her  beating  heart.  Beside  her 
sat  the  Countess  Mirandat  Mhranda  was  thinner  and 
paler  than  she  was  used  to  be ;  but  still  the  beantifol, 
magnificent  being  she  had  always  been.  Adela»  more 
womanly  than  in  times  gone  by»  had  gained  in  lovelineaa* 

"  Charles !"  half  shrieked  Adela,  leaping  fnm,  her  aee^ 
and  darting  towards  him. 

*'  My  own,  my  long-lost  Adela!"  said  the  young  msui. 

The  lovers  were  clasped  in  one  another's  anns  in  ailent 
rapture ;  while  Miranda  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  emhraeed 
cordially.    Jktiranda  looked  on  them  as  if  in  trinmplu 

<'  There  she  is,"  she  exchumed,  as  Charles  Clement^  hia 
eyes  beaming  with  rapture  and  delight,  seated  himarif  be- 
side Adela  on  the  sofa,  « the  same  fbmk,  pure  heart  yoa 
knew  her." 

'<  How  can  I  show  my  thanks,"  said  the  young  man^ 
taking  the  Countess's  hand»  *'  to  you*  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much?" 

**  By  making  the  best  of  husbands  to  dear  Adela,"  re-^ 
plied  the  Countess  in  her  soft  rich  tone,  tinged,  despite 
herself,  with  a  shade  of  melancholy  regret. 

Can  I  still  hope  fbr  that  happiness?"  said  Charles. 
I  am  your  wife  already,"  answered  Adela,  tenderly ; 
and  laying  her  hands  in  his,  "whenever  you  like^  I  am 
ready  to  go  through  the  ceremony." 

"  Then,  be  my  own  beloved — and  my  Lord  Duke  t— '* 

"  The  Duke,"  said  Miranda,  while  Adela  became  sad- 
dened with  the  word,  *'  has  never  recovered,  until  within  a 
few  days,  the  shock  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  Since 
he  has  been  here,  however,  he  has  been  gradually  reoover- 
ing.  He  sleeps  above  in  the  very  roof  of  the  Palaoe,  and 
as  we  heard  there  might  be  disturbances,  we  wish  to  keep 
him  there,     ^o^morrow  you  shall  see  him." 

«  You  must  leave  the  palace^"  replied  Charles,  solemnly. 

"Why!" 

"  All  in  it  are  doomed,"  answared  the  young  man ;  "  to* 
day — ^to-morrow,  they  may  escape,  but  they  wiU  not  long. 
Miranda,  Adela,  the  Bevolution  has  only  begun." 

<<But  what  want  the  people!"  said  the  Coonteas^ 
bitterly. 

"Countess,"  sidd  Charlesi  earnestly;  "can  you  ask 
•  me?  They  want  honesty,  candour,  and  truth  in  this 
pakoc.  They  want  the  King  and  Queen  to  abatun  frxMft 
oanying  on  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation. 
They  have  not  this,  as  yon  must  well  know ;  and  as  neither 
King  nor  Queen  will  bO)  the  one  firm,  the  other  patriotic^ 
the  people  will  do  without  both." 

**  But  the  fbi%ign  army^  led  hj  the  Comt  of  Provenoe 
and  the  Count  d'Artois,  must  be  neir  Paris;  I  saw  the 
Queen  mark  its  stages  on  a  map." 

"  Hushl"  cried  Charles,  hurriedly;  " tell  me  not  fooh 
things.  Snehaa  act  a«  diat|  proved  would  bring  bar  t« 
theioafibkL" 
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**  Tlw  Mtffiildl "  ind  the  young  wonen»  with  terror. 

"  Thej  are  nearer  it  than  they  think,  and  than  I  Wuih 
them  to  be»"  replied  GracchuB  Antibool ;  '^  bat  it  is  not 
the  peofile  who  are  driving  them  on«-th^  are  walking  to  it 
with  ih^  eyes  open." 

*'Bttt  the  Ring  is  honest,  well-intentioned,  and  wxMild 
he  sinosre^"  cried  llinnda»  while  Adelawept  on  her  lorer^s 
dioalder. 

^  Bat  he  is  weak  and  easily  tamed.  I  have  no  wish 
to  speak  hanhly  of  the  Qoeen ;  hat  her  irresistihle  pride, 
and  her  determination  not  to  act  by  the  Constitution,  will, 
in  all  pn>babiKty»  place  Loais  XV  L  of  Franco  in  the  same 
position  with  Charles  I.  of  EngUind." 

"Oh  God!"  cried  Miranda ;  **  and  is  there  no  great, 
good  man  to  Awake  the  King^?" 

*<ConU  uKj  man  make  the  King  pat  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Bercdntioii,  and  maioh  with  itf  asked 
Antibool. 

"Hear  not." 

"  Then  he  is  doomed,"  replied  Graodms. 

"  And  yon  must  leare  this  palace,"  oonttnned  Charles 
dement,  **  To-morrow,  the  Dnke  and  you  shoidd  return 
to  the  Roe  Dominlqiie.  Yon  shaU  not  he  indnded  in  the 
common  min  of  the  Monarchy." 

"Bvt  the  Duke  will  never  desert  the  King,"  fiiud 


"  He  win  kaTO  this,"  i«plied  Charles,  » if  I  hare  a  voice 
to  he  heard.  Desert  the  King !— the  King  has  no  need 
of  any  guards  hot  his  people,  if  he  be  true.  If  &1se,  a 
fieeble  old  man  and  two  innocent  women  can  avail  him 
nothing.*' 

**  We  oame  here  agmnst  onr  wishes,"  said  Adela,  ^<and 
wooU  most  gladly  leave/' 

*'  I  will  Bee  your  fittherpresently,"  replied  Charles ;  ''and 
if  he  has  not  forgotten  my  voice,  he  will  instantly  demand 
the  Kag's  permisnon  to  leavo.  His  plaoe  is  not  amongst 
the  Chewdien  of  the  i^^M^mati,  who  see  nothing  in  a 
oomtiy  hot  its  King." 

**  Bat  you  are  pale  and  tiun,  Charles,"  said  Adda,  who 
tss  gaaing  Ibn^  on  him. 

**  Bat  that  will  fly  soon  now,  dear/'  answered  the  yoimg 
aiaa.  **  I  have  yon  once  more  near  me,  to  part  no  more 
iathiswwU." 

"  Frty>  Gt)d  hear  yoor  words,"  nnswered  the  yonng  girl^ 
fcrrenUy. 

"  Amen,"  repeated  Miranda,  her  eyes  fixed,  as  it  were, 
onracancy. 

«*Bnt  fiitt  to  get  oat  ofthb  hateftil  place,"  aud  Graechns 
Aatibool,  who  was  waAdiing  Miranda'a  ftee  with  a  sad 
■ad  yet  prond  smile. 

"  That  most  be  oar  solesabject  of  difooarse,"  answered 
CWles. 

''HaTB  yon  ever  left  rinoe  you  first  entered  f"  asked 
Omeefans  of  tile  Coontess. 

••Keter.* 

^Doaay  wlkoreddehereevvrgo  inmd  oatf" 

«»w«r*" 

**  Bat  yon  an  prlaoMTS." 

''Prnth  IS  put  in  none;  and,  to  p««<nffit  the  showing  of 
farevitism,  none  an  permitted  to  go  In  and  out  save  with 
s  pass  fbon  Monsiear  de  Monchy." 

**  We  onist  get  a  poM  from  on«  much  higher " 
Cknies. 

^VnMiwbeaif  ** 


<<  The  Moire  of  Parts,  whom  the  King  hates  60  nmch, 
and  whom  the  Qneen  loathes." 

'<Beoanse  he  is  a  patriot,  not  a  coortier." 

<' But*can  you  get  this  pass  ?  " 

<<  Antiboul  knows  him  well ;  and  it  shall  he  done  this 
very  day.  Besides,  this  pass  will  save  you  from  any  tas- 
pidon.  Tho  National  Guards  will  respect  yon  at  the 
exits." 

"  We  are  wholly  at  yoor  orders,  Charles,"  sud  Miranda, 
with  a  smile. 

<<  Both  f  "  asked  Charles,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Both !"  cried  Miranda,  not  without  colouring  violently. 

•*  I  shall  be  jealoas!"  said  Adda,  with  a  pont 

**  Of  me9  "  said  Miranda,  shaking  her  head. 

**  Of  you,"  answered  Adela,  with  mock  solemnity. 

**  Bnt  come,"  cried  Miranda,  rising,  as  if  a  sudden  re- 
membrance struck  her,  hut  in  reality  to  change  the  con- 
versation ;  <<  let  ns  to  our  own  apartments,  where  break- 
fast awaits  you.  Over  this  we  can  talk;  and  all  of  yon 
have  much,  I  donbt  not^  to  say." 

With  these  words  slie  moved  towards  a  small  side  door, 
opening  on  a  staircase  leading  to  the  vast  nnmber  of  apart- 
ments which  existed  in  this  immense  palace,  and  one  of 
which  the  Duke  and  the  two  ladies  occupied. 

Clement  took  the  arm  of  Adda,  Graochns  that  of 
Miranda,  and  they  moved -upward. 

The  stairs  were  narrow  and  lofty,  for  the  palace  was  so 
crammed  that  they,  late  comers,  had  been  ill-provided. 
They  lived  in  the  garrets  of  the  Tnilerics. 

At  length  ihe  chamber  of  the  Mies  was  reached,  and 
a  waiting-maid  opened  the  door.  It  was  Rose,  the  faithftil 
attendant  on  the  Countess  Miranda. 

«  Welcome,  Messieurs,"  said  the  girl,  heartily. 

Clement  and  Graochns  thanked  her  warmly.  They 
were  happy. 

•<  Docs  your  master  still  sleep?"  aAed  Miranda,  who 
had  placed  the  girl  at  the  service  of  all. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly;  he  has  never  moved,"  replied 

Kose. 

"Close  the  door  between  us  and  him,"  continned  Mi- 
randa, "and  then  we  will breakfkst." 

The  apartment  was  small  and  plainly  fcmished,  bnt  it 
was  extremely  comfortable;  and  the  whole  party  drew 
roond  the  table  with  feelings  which  none  of  them  had 
known  for  two  long  years. 

Happiness  is  charming  to  look  at ;  bnt  to  Hie  human 
beings  who  follow  tlie  fortunes  of  theiir  fcllow-creatnresfor 
amusement,  a  picture  of  pore,  unadulterated  felicity  soon 
palls.  The  four  friends  now  presented  this  pictore.  Thqr 
had  much  to  tell,  and  muck  to  hear;  and  when,  as  the 
dock  marked  eleven,  Rose  announced  the  waking  of  the 
old  Duke,  they  all  started  in  astonishment. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antibool  looked  at  one 
another.     They  were  thinking  «ff  the  great  insnrrectkm 

of  the  day. 

"  Adela,"  said  a  voice  from  the  inner  room.  •»  AdeU, 
love,  I  feel  better  this  morning.     I  shall  get  up." 

It  was  the  Dnke. 

«  Who  was  that  talking?"  asked  the  Duke. 

**  You  shall  see  directly,"  cried  Adela,  rushing  in  to 
aid  her  aged  parent  to  dress. 

'*He  epeaks  more  naturally  tian  ever,"  whispered 
Miranda. 

**I  long  to  embrace  him,"  replied  Charles. 

lleaBwhflei  'Gncchn  Antibonl  drvw  Sobo  imtme  «A" 
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and  giviBg  ber  a  few  ftircctions,  sent  her  down  to  glean 
some  news  of  what  was  going  on  in  Paris. 

In  a  few  minnies  the  Dnke  appeared,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  his  child.  lie  was  mnch  changed.  Age  had 
wdghed  heavily  on  him.  He  was  a  feeble,  bowed,  old 
man* 

"My  son!"  he  cried,  prepared  somewhat  bj  a  hint  of 
Adela. 

'<  M/  iather ! "  replied  Charles  Clement,  mshing  to  his 
aide. 

*'  Weloome,  boy,  welcome ! "  said  the  old  Dnke,  sitting 
down  beside  him. 

The  whole  party  drew  at  once  anmnd  them ;  and  it  was 
deeply  affecting  to  see  the  long  greeting  of  that  yonng, 
and  thai  old  man. 

They  spoke  long  and  warmly.  Charles  had  to  narrate 
rapidly  all  his  adventores,  which  the  Dnke  listened  to  with 
almost  childish  cariosity ;  while  Adela  and  Miranda  hnng 
on  the  yoong  man's  words  with  an  intense  interest,  which 
would  hare  famished  an  admirable  snbject  for  a  picture. 

Suddenly,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  narration,  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.  Gracchus  ran  to  open 
it,  and  Bose  rushed  in. 

Miranda  had  risen  and  &ced  her  with  an  air  of  menace 
which  made  Charles  Clement  stand  transfixed  with  sur- 
prise ;  but,  as  he  notioed  an  almost  imperceptible  sign 
towards  the  Duke,  he  understood  the  meaning  of  her  act. 

"Speak,  girl.  Some  bad  newsP"  said  Miranda;  and 
riie  added,  in  a  low  tone,  **  be  cautious." 

The  girl,  who  was  more  excited  than  firightened,  remem- 
bered her  instructions  never  to  relate  any  alarming  news 
before  the  Duke. 

**  There  is  a  great  crowd  of  people  round  the  National 
Assembly,  and  they  talk  oi  coming  under  the  window  of 
the  palace." 

"  We  will  go  see  what  it  is,"  said  Charles  Clement, 
rising  with  Gracchus  Antiboul ;  "remain  ye  all  here  until 
we  return." 

They  then  promised  to  return  rapidly,  and  moved  to 
the  door. 

Miranda  followed  them. 
What  is  it?  "  she  whispered. 

Perhaps  the  death  of  the  Monarchy,"  replied  Charles 
Clement,  in  a  low  tone ; "  but,  happen  what  may,  you  must 
not  stir  out." 

••Iwillnot." 

"Are  you  afiraid  to  remain  locked  in  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Afraid  of  nothing  you  propose,"  replied  Miranda,  with 
unusual  fire. 

«  Then,  God  bless  you,  and  watch  over  them.  I  shall 
loek  you  in,  and  take  the  key.  Bemiun  still,  and  fear 
nothing." 

The  two  young  men  hurried  out,  locked  the  door  behind 
them,  noticed  that  it  was  thick  and  heavy,  and  rushed 
downstairs. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock. 
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CHAPTER  yn. 

tHS  nrvAsioN  op  thb  fala.ce. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  soon  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  from  the  passage,  on  which 
they  pansed  an  instant,  looked  out  upon  the  Tuileries  gar- 
den. It  was  filling  with  a  portion  of  the  vast  column 
which  liad  defiled  before  the  National  Assembly  af^r  pre- 


senting the  petition  which  had  been  the  e3Deae  for  the  con- 
gregation of  the  masses. 

"  The  day  has  begun,*'  said  Charles  Clement. 
"  And  what  part  do  yon  mean  to  take  f  asked  Anti- 
boul. 

"  A  passive  one.  I  shall  look  on.  If  necessary,  I  will 
protect  the  persons  of  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette^"  re* 
plied  the  otlier. 

A  valet  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber  where 
the  young  men  had  that  morning  met  their  friends. 
«<  Where  is  the  King?"  asked  Charles. 
"  In  here.  Monsieur,**  replied  the  domestic,  who  looked 
fearfully  alarmed. 

"  Admit  us,*'  said  Antiboul. 
The  valet  opened  the  door,  and  they  entfflvd. 
The  King,  the  Queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the  royal 
children,  were  congregated  in  the  apartment.     The  whole 
party  assembled  round   a  small  table.     The  King  was 
pale  ;  so  was  the  Queen. 

"  Welcome,  gentlemen,'*  said  the  Monarch.    "I  may, 
perhaps,  leam  from  you  the  meaning  of  this." 

"  It  means,  yOUr  Mi^esty,  that  fifty  thousand  armed 
men  have  surrounded  your  palace ;  and  that  if  any  resiM- 
ance  be  made,  the  consequences  may  be  fearftil." 
"And  if  not?" 

"  The  tumult  will  end  in  words.     The  leaders  will  pre- 
sent their  address  to  your  Majesty ;  and  if  their  wishes  be 
in  future  complied  with,  they  will  be  satisfied." 
"  But  my  wife — my  children  ?*' 
"  Should  the  palace  be  invaded,  and  the  popolaoe  enter, 
I  have  but  one  advice  to  give  to  your  Majesty :  Go  forth  to 
meet  them  alone,  and  leave  the  rest  of  your  fionily  here.** 
"  But  they  will  be  abandoned,"  answered  the  King. 
"  My  friend  will  remain  with  them  ;  I  will  accompany 
your  Majesty.*' 

"  I  accept,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  now  go  you  forth, 
and  examine  what  is  taking  place." 

"  But  I  have  no  free  pass,"  replied  Charies  Clement. 
The  King  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
"  Let  pass  the  bearer,  Charles  Clement ;  and  obey  his 
orders  in  k\\  things." 

Charles  Clement  coloured  violently  as  Louis  read  the 
paper.  The  Bepnblican,  despite  his  knowledge  of  how 
just  were  the  complaints  of  his  party  against  the  Monarch, 
felt  a  momentary  pang  at  being  the  enemy  of  one  who 
showed  in  him,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  so  much  confi- 
dence. 

He  went  out ;  and  his  pass  giving  him  unlimited  obe- 
dience and  information,  he  soon  found  what  was  the  actual 
state  of  affiurs. 

A  force,  perfectly  sufficient  to  have  defended  the  palace, 
was  drawn  up  in  the  great  court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  in 
the  garden.  Tliree  regiments  of  regular  troops,  two 
squadrons  of  gendarmes,  and  several  battalions  ti  the 
National  Guard,  with  very  many  cannon,  could  have  hdd 
the  pakce  with  ease,  unless  the  sedition  had  turned  into 
an  insurrection  prepared  for  a  siege.  But  Clement  at 
once  saw  that  no  ddence  was  intended.  The  people,  the 
women,  the  children,  called  loudly  to  the  soldiers,  who 
promised  not  to  fire  ;  while  the  officers  of  the  Commune, 
creatures  of  Petion,  displayed  the  utmost  sympathy  with 
the  movement.  Three  persons  only  tried  to  influence  the 
troops  to  energetic  lU^ion.  These  were  Rosderer, 
Aclocque,  and  De  Bonuunvilliers.  Charles  Clement  sided 
with  no  party.    With  sympathies  in  both  camps,  hia  pro* 
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TiDce  «M  sinct  neotrmlity.  His  mission  was  only  to 
try  sod  save  the  lives  of  the  Boyal  Family.  To  him  they 
were  hot  men  and  women,  and  the  violation  of  their 
dwelfing  bat  the  right  of  other  men  and  women  whom, 
in  his  opinion,  they  had  injured,  beti'ayed,  and  outraged. 

The  garden  of  the  Tutleries  and  the  Place  dc  Carrousel, 
were  both  in  possessioa  of  the  insurgents. 

Charles  Clement  was  standing  in  conversation  with  the 
ooDunander  of  the  artillery,  St.  Prix,  when  the  gates  of 
the  oonrt  were  fiMroed,  and  in  came  the  mob  rushing  fu- 
rioasiy  on  the  palace  of  the  King  they  hated. 

**  Draw  back  the  cannon  to  the  door,"  shouted  St.  Prix. 

The  artillery  men  replied  by  turning  the  cannon  on  the 
windows  of  the  palacor 

**  The  chatean  is  taken,*'  cried  Charles  Clement;  and 
he  rushed  in  to  inform  the  King. 

A  few  minutes  brooght  him  to  the  chamber  in  which 
he  had  left  them.  The  whole  party  was  in  conversation. 
Nothing  bat  a  dnll  rumour  reached  them;  but  as  Charles 
Clement  entered  by  one  door,  the  servants  of  the  royal 
hooseJiold  came  ruslung  in  by  another. 

''The  oastle  b  taken,"  cried  one. 

"We  shall  all  be  murdered,*'  said  another. 

"  The  iroopi  have  joined  the  people." 

'*  Silence!  and  shnt  the  doors,"  thundered  Charles 
Cleoienti  ui  a  voice  which  made  every  person*  start  in 
astonishment*  > 

The  servant  stood  uncertain  a  moment,  and  then  obeyed. 

**  What  is  the  matter.  Monsieur?"  asked  the  King. 

M  The  chateau  is  in  the  hands  of  the  populace;  the 
troops  have  onlooded  their  arms,  and  nothing  can  save 
yoor  M^esty  but  lacing  the  mob,  and  thus  disappointing 
the  obscnre  agitators,  who  hope  to  find  you  hiding,  and 
who  would  morder  you  in  a  corner." 

**  Yoa  cannot—must  not  go,"  cried  Madame  Elizabeth, 


*' There  are  two  parties  in  this  insurrection,"  said 
Charles  Clement^  firmly ;  "  the  heads  of  one  party  want 
only  to  let  year  Majesty  see  that  the  people  is  in  earnest; 
and  that  if  deceived  and  disappointed,  it  can  be  terrible. 
Of  these  are  myself  and  my  friend.  Another  party  wants 
yDorhead." 

The  King  rose  firmly. 

'^  I  confide  in  yoo*"  he  exclaimed  ;  <<  you  are  a  candid 
sod  loyal  enemy.  I  trust  my  children,  and  my  wife  and 
■ster,  to  yoo." 

Tlds  was  addressed  to  Charles  Clement. 

^  They  ace  women  and  children,"  replied  the  young 
BcfnUican;  **  not  a  finger  shall  be  laid  on  them." 

•'Yoa  will  be  murdered,"  said  Marie  Antoinette ;  **  at 
lost,  let  OS  go  with  you." 

**  Yoor  presence  would  do  the  King  more  harm  than 
good,"  observed  Charles,  gently. 

Lous  XVL  walked  firmly  towards  the  door.  Charles 
noted  bende  him. 

In  »  few  miontea  they  reached  the  SaUe  du  Comeil, 

It  ootttained  six  men. 

These  were  Marshal  de  Monchy,  M.  D'HerviUy,  Aoloc- 
(pn,  and  three  grenadiers,  Locrosnier,  Bridau,  and  Gosse. 

It  was  aU  that  remained  faithful  at  that  moment  to 
the  Koaarchy«  which  pud  the  penalty  now  of  its  crimes. 

**  Qeotkmen,''  said  the  King,  *'  I  come  to  meet  the 
people." 

**  And  we  are  here  to  de&nd  you  with  oar  bodies,"  re- 
plied tiie  MttihdL  do  Moiichy« 


**  I  shall  want  no  defence,  I  hope,"  answered  the  King, 
gently. 

Two  vaiets  de  ehambre  here  took  their  station,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  closed  door  by  which  the  insurgentd  were 
coming.     They  were  named  Uue  and  De  Marchais. 

The  next  apartment  was  called  the  Salle  det  Nobkt, 
and  a  terrific  chmiour  was  now  heard  within  it.  Hun* 
dreds  of  men  were  rushing  into  it  with  loud  shouts. 

Next  minute  n  terrific  blow  was  struck  against  one  of 
the  panels,  and  it  fell  at  the  King's  feet ;  while  through 
the  opening  were  tlirust  sticks,  pikes,  guns,  and  swords, 
while  all  the  abuse  which  hate  and  suffering  could  imt^ne 
were  showered  on  the  head  of  Louis  XY I. 

"  Open  the  door,"  said  the  King,  cabnly ;  for  in  all  cases 
of  danger  his  character  seemed  to  rise  far  above  its  ordi- 
nary level;  so  much  so,  that  had  he  been  left  to  himself, 
with  popular  Ministers,  he  might  have  saved  the  Monarchy. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the  column 
burst  headlong  in.  The  insurrection  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  King. 

Louis  XVI.  stood  in  the  act,  as  it  were,  of  advancing, 
his  visage  calm  and  serene ;  and  the'  popolaoe  hesitated. 
The  long  ages  of  Monarchy  under  which  the  people  had 
lived  lud  made  them  look  hitherto  on  the  person  of  the 
Monarch  as  somethuig  sacred,  and  a  few  years  of  revoln- 
tion  could  not  at  once  wipe  out  this  feeling  which  had  been 
the  origin  and  cause  of  so  much  misery  and  crime ;  for  be- 
tween proper  respect  for  a  chief  magistrate  and  their  feel- 
ings, there  is  the  dilfoence  of  slavish  submission  and 
manly  obedience. 

The  small  party  who  occupied  the  chamber  took  advan- 
tage of  this  moment  of  suspense  to  place'  themselves  be- 
tween the  Eong  and  the  crowd ;  and  then,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Charles  Clement,  Lonis  XVI.  moved,  surrounded  by 
his  body-guard,  to  the  Salon  of  the  (Eil  de  BoBwf,  which, 
being  large,  admitted  of  more  persons  seeing  and  speaking 
with  the  King.  i 

The  terrible  crowd  followed,  and,  just  as  they  gained 
the  apartment,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  rushed,  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  tearful  eyes,  to  place  herself  near  the 
King. 

"  The  Queen !  the  Queen ! "  cried  some  of  the  women  of. 
the  Paubourgs. 

**  Madame  Veto !"  said  another. 

*'  Death  to  the  Austrian !"  shrieked  a  third. 

It  was  an  awful  moment.  Two  or  tliree  of  the  mob, 
infuriated  at  the  name  of  the  woman  they  so  much  hated, 
raised  their  anns,  and  rushed  forward  to  strike.  The 
King  drew  her  towards  him.  Both  were  in  peril  of  their 
lives. 

« It  is  Madame  Elizabeth!"  thundered  Cliarles  Clement, 
striking  the  axe  of  Afanbourien  with  liis  sword. 

The  arms  fell  down,  and  the  crowd  retreated  respect- 
fully. The  King's  sister  was  as  much  respected  and  loved 
as  the  Queen  was  hated. 

Charles  took  advantage  of  this  movement  to  remove  the 
Princess  to  an  embrasure  of  a  window  in  a  comer. 

The  King  stood  in  the  centre  recess  of  the  salon  on  a 
bench,  the  grenadiers  at  his  feet  wardmg  off  the  pikes, 
scythes,  and  sticks  which  were  waved  aboot  by  the  crowd. 

'*  Down  with  the  Veto !"  cried  one. 

**  The  camp  of  Paris !"  repeated  others. 

"  The  Patriot  Ministers !"  cried  others. 

**  Where  is  the  Austrian  woman  I"  yelled  aone  women  of 
the  FaaboQigs, 
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Several  indiTidaal  attempts  were  made  to  reach  the 
King,  and  to  kill  him ;  hut  these  were  repelled  with  ease  hj 
the  King's  Guard,  aagmented  now  hy  several  National 
Guard,  the  more  readily  that  the  mass  had  no  other  object 
than  to  show  their  force,  and  strike  the  enemies  of  the 
nation  with  terror  and  lilarm. 

And  now  new  crowds  poured  in.  From  doors  and  win- 
dows, in  they  rushed,  while  others  ran  round  the  palace, 
viewing  its  secrets  and  still  hunting  for  the  Queen,  who 
was,  however,  even  under  more  perilous  circumstances, 
enduring  precisely  the  same  as  the  Ring.  A  crowd  had 
found  her  out. 

"  The  King's  head!"  cried  people  from  below. 

**  Pitch  him  ont  to  us !"  repeated  ringleaders  from  with- 
out, too  cowardly  to  oome  in  and  kill  the  King,  but  striv- 
ing to  incite  the  mob  to  assassination.  But  the  people,  as 
usua],  were  infinitely  more  moderate  than  their  leaders. 

Suddenly  it  was  said  that  the  King  was  dead;  and 
Charles  Clement,  bearing  a  great  shouting,  looked  out 
from  the  window.  Marat,  Grorras,  G^rat,  and  others,  even 
members  of  the  National  Assembly,  were  applauding  and 
making  jokes  upon  the  supposed  end  of  the  Monarch. 

The  young  Bepublican  turned  away  in  disgust  at  these 
men,  who  made  assassination  a  part  of  their  principles. 

But  not  one  of  the  mob  seemed  inclined  to  obey  the 
hints  which  were  proiiisely  given  them,  and  a  murmur  of 
disappointment  spread  among  the  chiefs. 

<*  Kill  him,"  whispered  a  man  in  the  ear  of  a  huge/au- 
bwrien,  who  bore  the  bonnet  rou^e  of  the  ultra-democratic 
party. 

"Bast!"  replied  the  man,  ^'not  L  But  I  will  offer 
him  my  cap,"  and  whisking  off  his  bonnet  rouge,  he  handed 
il,  on  the  end  of  his  pike,  to  the  King. 

"  There,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  put  on  that.  'Tis  more 
honourable  than  your  crown." 

Louis  XVI.  looked  puzzled  more  at  the  word  dfontieur 
than  anything  else ;  but,  recovering  himself  on  the  instant, 
took  the  cap  with  a  smile,  and  placed  it  on  his  head. 

"  Vtve  le  Roi!^  thundered  the  crowd,  lauglilng  and 
clapping  their  hands. 

A  dead  silence,  and  a  look  of  consternation,  pervaded 
the  group  of  ringleaders  below. 

'*  What  say  they  ?"  shrieked  Marat,  addressing  our  hero. 

"  They  say,  'Long  live  the  King,* "  answered  Charles 
Clement  gravely. 

'<  They'll  turn  on  us  in  five  minutes!"  roared  Marat. 

"  What  is  that?"  asked  Gerat,  as  another  cry  arose. 

«  This  time,  "said  Clement,  "  it  is  V\v€  le  Roi  Mans- 
cidoUe.** 

A  grim  smile  went  round  the  Girondins  below,  who 
chiefly  desired  the  humiliaClon  of  the  King,  for  expelling 
them  from  office,  and  who  were  the  most  rank  in  exciting 
to  his  murder.  At  this  moment  a  beggar  stood  forward 
with  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  held  it  up. 


"  If  yon  love  the  people.  Monsieur  the  King,  drink 
their  health,"  said  he. 

The  guard  pushed  the  man  back. 

"  Give  me  the  bottle,"  said  the  King. 

**  But,  Sire,  it  may  be  poisoned,"  cried  D'Herville, 

**  Give  it  me,"  replied  the  King,  mildly. 

<'  Let  Monsieur  drink  without  fear,"  said  the  beggar, 
with  considerable  indignation  ;  "  it*s  not  so  good  as  he's 
used  to,  but  it's  what  his  people  drink." 

The  King  raised  the  bottle  to  his  lips. 

"  To  the  nation,"  said  he. 

Rapturous  applause  followed. 

"  Vive  le  Roi!^*  repeated  those  in  the  next  room,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Clement  saw  Marat  dive  through  the 
crowd,  and  make  off. 

The  day  was  a  fiiilure. 

It  was  drawing  towards  evening;  and  as  the  whole 
afiair  was  lost,  as  fiir  as  the  wishes  of  the  Girondins  were 
concerned,  they  grew  alarmed  lest  the  devil  they  had  raised 
might  be  turned  against  themselves,  and  resolved  to  stop 
the  scene.  They  had  no  inclination  to  see  the  insurrec* 
tion  made  use  of  by  any  body  but  their  own  party. . 

A  loud  cry  in  the  court-yard  soon  showed  that  they 
thought  events  had  gone  far  enough. 

"  Vive  Petion!"  cried  the  mob. 

The  King  frowned ;  and  Charles  Clement  saw  at  once 
that  he  saw  through  the  prolonj^  absence  of  the  Afair^ 
of  Paris.  Petion  soon  appeared,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  populace,  who  set  him  down  near  the  King. 

"  I  have  only  just  learned  the  situation  of  your  Ma- 
jesty," said  the  Maire,  in  a  tone  of  haughty  respect. 

"That  is  very  astonishing,"  replied  Louis  XVI.,  very  sad 
and  very  indignant,  "  for  I  have  been  here  long  enough.' • 

Petion  made  no  reply,  but,  addressing  the  crowd,  told 
them  that  their  right  of  petition  both  to  the  King  and  the 
Assembly  had  been  amply  exercised,  and  b^ged  them  to 
retire.  He  then  moved  about,  and  soon  succeeded  in  his 
object.  In  a  few  moments  the  King  was  alone  with  his 
friends;  and  taking  Charles  Clement,  Aclocque,  De 
Monchy,  and  D'Aubier  with  him,  hurried  at  once  with 
Madame  Elizabeth  to  join  his  wife  and  children. 

They  were  safe  in  the  chamber  in  which  he  had  left 
them,  but  which  during  five  hours  hod  been  invaded  even 
more  violently  than  that  of  the  King. 

Louis  XVI,  found  Marie  Antoinette  weeping.  On  see- 
ing him,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

"  Leave  us,  gentlemen !"  said  the  King,  dashing  the  red 
cap  at  his  feet. 

The  whole  crowd  hurried  to  obey,  and  the  BoyalPamily 
were  left  alone,  the  servants  rushuig  to  light  their  fires, 
and  prepare  dinner. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  at  once  availed 
themselves^  of  the  permission,  and  hastened  up-stalrs  to 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  Adcia  and  Miranda. 

(  To  be  continued,) 


SONNET. 

'*Itlfl  pttnfU  to  be  obliged  toitatofhal  XotliMirtiri  gnrt  cannot  bo  diioovered  wttbont  the  anlttinee  of  agoMs^  nol  being 
maiked  67  oven  a  lieadstoii«."-^Jtf'CffMcV  Mmoir  ^f  ITUboM  jr<NA«rvcU. 

Unto  the  city  where  he  dwelt,  there  osme 

A  gloiy  and  a  Muictity,  alone 

Hftth  decked  with  beauty. — Oh  I  to  Glasgow,  shame ! 

That  to  her  poet  hath  not  given  a  sbne, 

Graving  her  proudest  honour  in  her  claim 

To  biiH  whose  nemoiy  hath  a  lift  sablfane 

Eoli&ked  unto  the  sweetest  tears  of  time  1 

W.  C.  BWCNETT. 


A  mxoitT  writ  in  tide>iwept  sands — a  name 
Graven  on  running  waters — ^was  the  doom 
That,  from  the  dusky  portals  of  the  tomb, 
Thou  saWest,  Motherwell,  await  thy  fkme! 
And  who  thy  dsilc  imaginings  dare  blame  P— 
Upon  thy  nameless  grave  the  wiUt  ftowers  bloon ; 
Nature  the  resting-place  of  him  by  whomi 
Greenwich. 
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IN  3  VOLS.  8V0,  BY  DB.  BEATTD5.* 


The  preparation  of  tliis  biography  by  Dr.  Beattic, 
the  friend  uid  the  physician  of  Thomas  CampbeU,  has 
been  known  for  some  time;  and  the  three  volumes  now 
published  are  the  result  of  his  labours*  The  history  of 
Thomas  Campbell  is  one  of  an  almost  entirely  literary 
character.  The  late  poet  was  strictly  a  litcraty  man. 
He  followed  no  other  profession  permanently,  and  he 
vas  eminently  successful  in  that  path  whereon  he  was 
partly  forced.  The  biogn^her  has  endeavoured  to 
Biake  the  poet  tell  the  story  of  his  own  life,  by  quoting 
largely  from  his  letters,  and  often  interspersing  only 
inch  conneoting  links  as  appeared  to  be  absolutely 
aeoessazy.  Tins  phm  has  advantages,  and  it  is  not 
vithout  disadvantages.  The  public  generally  pre- 
fer to  have  a  history  of  this  nature  not  in  the 
words  of  the  biographer,  but  in  the  letters  'and 
p^«rs  of  the  person  in  whom  they  arb  most  inte- 
rested. The  "  Life  of  Keats"  has  been  produoed 
in  a  BimiLir  style,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  its  noble 
editor.  The  disadvantages  inseparable  from  this 
plan  are,  that  we  have  a  redundancy  of  writing 
often  on  trivial  matters,  and  on  points  evidently  con- 
lidered  by  the  writer  of  minor  importance.  Li  pre- 
pning  M  letters  for  the  press,  this  course  can 
scarcely  be  avoided.  The  plan,  however,  appears  to 
We  been  suggested  by  Campbell  himself.  Dr. 
Beaitie  is  not  a  volunteer  in  the  matter.  Ho  was 
brought  under  a  promise  by  his  kte  friend  to  write 
this  work,  A  number  of  the  necessary  papers  were 
pot  into  his  possession  by  Mr.  CampbeU  prior  to  his 
death.  Dr.  Seattle  was  thus  compelled  to  take  the 
work  in  hand,  which  he  has  now  discharged  in  a  style 
that  will  be  satisbctory  to  the  many  friends  of  the 
aathor  of  the  "Pleasures  of  Hope.'*  The  first  chap- 
ter contains  a  genealogical  statement  of  Campbell's 
aaoestiy.  His  grandfather  was  Laird  of  Kiman,  in 
Aigylediire.  At  his  death,  Bobert  Campbell,  the 
poet*s  unde,  succeeded  to  the  estate;  and  Uving 
more  extravagantly  than  the  rent-roll  permitted,  he 
▼■8  compelled  to  sell  his  land  to  a  half-brother,  and, 
proceeding  to  London,  lived  as  a  literary  man — a  pre- 
carious living  at  any  period,  and  peculiarly  hazardous 
in  the  last  century.  He  died  in  London,  *'  in  very  re- 
duced circumstances."  The  second  brother,  Archi- 
hald,  studied  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  hav- 
ing for  some  time  been  minister  of  a  Scotch  congre- 
gition  in  Jamaica,  he  ultimatley  settled  in  Virginia, 
United  States*  A  son  of  this  gentleman  afterwards 
SQOceeded  to  the  original  family  estate — ^a  small  par- 
ed, in  a  krge  property  to  which  he  became  entitled 
by  the  Law  of  Entail.  Alexander,  the  third  son,  was 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  profession.  But  we  quote 
Dr.  Seattle's  acooont  of 

THE  poet's  FAICILT.  - 
*Akuoder,  the  yoangeit  of  the  three  soni  of  Archibald 
CunpbeQ,  and  ikther  of  the  poet,  was  bom  in  1710.  He  waa 
edaeated  with  aTiewtomeRantila  ponoita;  and  early  in  life  went  to 
Aneriea,  vheie  he  entered  into  bnainesa,  and  raaided  many 
Jtu*  at  Alaovth,  in  Virginia.  There  he  had  the  pleaanre  of 
npeiTing  hia  brother  Aiefaibald,  on  Mi  firat  qnitkiog  Jamaica  to 
nttk  ta  the  United  Statea ;  and  there  also,  some  ten  yeara  after- 


wards, while  he  was  making  his  way  in  busineas  very  satisfiie- 
torily,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Daniel  Camp- 
bell, a  clansman,  bnt  no  blood  relation,  of  the  '  Campbells  of 
Kiman.'  He  was  the  son  of  John  Campbell,  and  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  of  Robert  Simpson.  John  Campbell  waa  a  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  nearly  related  to  the  Campbells  of  Craignish,  an  old 
Argyleslnre  fiimily.  The  Simpsons  had  been  for  many  genera- 
tions rcsidfjits  in  the  city,  or  immediate  neighbourhood,  of  Glas- 
gow, where  they  possessed  several  small  estates.  An  old  tradi- 
tion, still  current  among  the  collateral  descendants — ^fbr  Robert 
Simpson  died  without  male  issue — states  that  the  progenitor  of 
the  Simpsons  waa  '  a  eelebrated  royal  armonrei'  to  the  King  of 
Sootlaod.  In  that  capacity,  it  is  said,  he  fashioned  two  broad- 
swords, of  exquisite  temper  and  workmanship ;  one  of  which  he 
presented  on  the  centenary  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum,  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  Regent  of  Scotland ;  the  other  he 
retained  as  an  heir-loom  in  his  own  fitmily,  where  it  is  still  pre- 
served. It  is  a  plain  bnt  handaome  blade,  with  the  date  1414 
stamped  upon  it. 

**  Shortly  after  making  the  acquaintance  of  Daniel  Campbell, 
atFabnonth,  in  Virginia,  Alexander  Campbell  took  final  leave  of 
the  United  States ;  and,  in  the  company  of  his  friend,  returned 
to  Glasgow,  where  they  entered  into  copartnership  as  Virginim 
traders,  under  the  firm  of  Alexander  and  Daaid  CampbeU.  Thia 
connection  proved  very  satisfiictory.  The  partners  became  more 
and  more  known  and  respected  as  men  of  probity  and  experience ; 
every  way  deserving  the  success  which,  for  several  years,  rewarded 
their  industry,  ond  gained  for  them  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
trade.  Daniel  CampbeU,  the  junior  partner,  had  a  sister  named 
Margaret,  bora  in  1736,  and  at  this  time  about  the  age  of  twenty. 
To  her  Alexander  Campbell,  though  by  repute  a  confirmed  bache- 
lor, and  then  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-five,  paid  his  addresses; 
and  before  another  year  had  expired,  the  mercantile  connection 
between  the  two  friends  was  cemented  by  a  family  tie.  Alexander 
Campbell  and  Margaret  Campbell  were  married  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Glasgow,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1766,  in  presence 
of  their  respective  funiliea.  They  began  their  domestic  cares  in 
a  large  house  in  the  High  Street,  which  has  long  since  disap- 
peared under  the  march  of  civic  improvements.  In  thfs  house 
the  poet  was  bora.  From  the  date  of  his  mariiage,  in  1766,  to 
the  first  outbreak  of  war  with  America,  in  1775,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell continued  at  the  head  of  the  firm;  and  every  suoceasiTeyear 
added  something  to  the  joint  prosperity  of  bimsdf  and  hia  part* 
ner.  Bnt  at  the  diustrous  period,  when  the  flag  of  war  was  un- 
furled between  kindred  people,  the  tide  of  prosperity  began  to 
flow  with  leas  vigour  into  the  Clyde.  The  Virginia  trade, 
hitherto  ao  profitable,  immediately  changed  its  current;  and 
among  the  first  who  felt,  and  were  nearly  ruined  by  the  change, 
was  the  now  old  and  respectable  firm  of  Alexander  and  Daniel 
Campbell.  Their  united  losses  arising  from  the  fiulure  of  other 
housa  with  which  they  were  connected,  swept  away  the  whole, 
or  very  nearly  the  whole,  amount  of  forty  years'  successful  indus- 
try— in  fiict  the  savings  of  a  long  lifis,  spent  in  this  branch  of 
mcrcantUe  pursuits.  Our  poefs  fitther,  at  this  time,  was  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  daughter  Mary,  eldest  of  hia  ten 
surviving  children,  had  not  completed  her  nineteenth  year ;  and 
the  difficulties  of  his  present  position,  greatly  increased  by  the 
sad  prospects  as  to  their  future  establishment  in  life,  may  be 
more  eaaily  imagined  than  described.  The  actual  lose  sustained 
by  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Alexander  CampbeU,  in  this  unfbre* 
seen  disaster,  has  been  variously  estimated.  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  accounts  with  which  I  have  been  furnished  by 
living  representatives  of  the  two  fiunUies,  I  find  it  cannot  have 
been  much  lesa  than  twenty  thousand  pounds-^equivalent  in 
thoae  daya  to  what  was  oonaidered  an  ample  independanee  par* 
ticolarly  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  industry  and  frigaUty 
were  leading  fisataree  in  the  domeatie  life  of  a  Glaagow  nieMhaaft( 
and  when  luxury  and  ostentation  were  very  Uttle  known  or  praiy 
ticed,  even  by  the  wealthiest  of  her  citizens.  Daniel  CampbeU, 
the  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  always  estimated  his  own  indivi- 
dual loas  at  '  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  ;*  whioh  might 
alio  be  oonaidored  aa  a  liberal  provision.    But,  being  a  younger 


*  London:  Edward  Moxon. 
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nuui,  with  a  amaller  family  to  provide  for  than  his  hrother-in- 
law,  he  could  look  to  the  future  with  more  confidence,  and  tale 
more  decisive  measures  for  repairing  his  ruined  fortune.  To 
Alexander  Campbell,  now  well  stricken  in  years,  and  the  father 
of  a  very  numerons  fiimity,  the  test  by  which  his  moral  character 
was  to  be  tried  was  not  more  sudden  than  it  was  severe.  Yet 
he  sttbmlUcd  to  it  with  eciuaniraity,  or  even  cheerfulness ;  and 
made  snch  ciforts  as  his  age  and  circumstances  allowed  for  im- 
pcovbg  the  very  scanty  residue  wliich  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  former  affluence.  In  these  efforts  ho  was  aUy  se- 
csondod  by  his  wife,  whose  natural  strength  and  energy  of  charac- 
ter were  strikingly  developed  by  the  new  cares  and  anxieties  in 
which  she  was  now  involved;  of  the  prudence  with  which,  as  a 
wife  and  a  mother,  she  conducted  her  domestic  affairs  during  the 
long  struggle  that  ensued,  there  is  the  must  pleasing  and  antheutic 
testimony.  To  her,  indeed,  much  of  the  high  merit  of  having 
supported  and  educated  her  family  upon  an  income,  that  in  the 
pfesont  day  would  barely  suffice  to  purchase  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  is  unquestionably  due.  Among  her  contemporary 
relatives,  she  had  always  1)ecn  considered  as  *  a  person  of  much 
taste  and  refinement.*  She  was  well  educated  for  the  age  and 
sphere  in  which  she  moved,  with  considerable  family  pride,  as 
the  daughter  and  wife  of  a  CampbeU,  and  with  much  of  a  fond 
mother*8  ambition  to  sec  her  young  family  make  their  way  in 
that  respectable  station  of  life  to  which  they  were  bom.  She 
was  passionately  fond  of  music,  particularly  sacred  music,  and 
sang  many  of  the  popular  melodies  of  Scotland  with  taste  and 
effect.  With  the  traditional  songs  of  the  Higlilands,  particularly 
Argyleshire,  she  was  intimately  acquainted ;  and  from  her  example 
it  seems  probable  the  love  of  song  was  early  imbibed  and  culti- 
vated by  her  children. 

"Prom  the  moment  tliat  the  aspects  of  domestic  oonoema  had 
changed,  all  the  better  features  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  character  ap- 
peared in  strong  relief ;  every  indulgence  which  previous  affluence 
had  rendered  habitual  and  graceful  in  the  station  she  then  occupied, 
was  firmly,  conscientiously,  abandoned.  In  her  fiftmily  arrange- 
ments, a  system  of  rigid  economy  was  so  established,  tliat  no  un- 
reasonable ei^nse  on  one  occasion  might  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  next.  '  She  was,'  to  use  the  words  applied  to  her  by  all 
who  knew  her  intimately  during  these  years  of  trials,  *  an  ad- 
mirable manager,  a  clever  woman.'  It  is  pleasing  to  add,  that 
her  unwearied  exertions  to  prepare  her  children,  by  a  good  solid 
education,  for  a  respectable  entrance  on  the  duties  of  Ufe,  were 
crowned  with  success ;  and,  during  the  last  years  of  her  long  life, 
afforded  her  matter  for  great  thankfulness,  and  procured  for  her 
great  comforts.** 

Dr.  Beattie  adds  to  ibis  statement  a  long  account 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  family,  who  bore  up  against  tbe  ca- 
lamities that  ruined  their  fortune  with  great  fortitude. 
It  is  remarkable  that  several  of  his  brothers,  at  different 
periods,  succeeded  in  realizing  considerable  property  in 
their  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  colonies  and  in  the 
United  States,  which  were  always  lost  bj  some  misfor- 
tune. The  family  consisted  of  eight  sods  and  three 
daughters;  and  the  second  or  family  chapter  in  the 
biography  concludes  thus: — 

"All  this  talented  family — parents,  brothers,  and  sisters — it 
was  the  poefs  destiny  to  survive;  and  to  find  himself  at  last  in 
the  very  position  which  he  has  so  feelingly  described — 

**  *  A  brotherless  hermit,  the  last  of  his  race.'  '* 

Thomas  Campbell  was  bom  on  the  27th  July,  1777, 
and  died  at  Boulogne  on  the  15th  June,  1844,  in  lus 
67th  year.  He  appears  never  to  have  enjoyed  a  robust 
constitution,  and  even  at  an  early  age  he  was  sent  from 
Glasgow  on  account  of  his  health — a  practice  now  fol- 
lowed for  some  weeks  of  each  summer  by  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  families  of  that  city  by  whom  the  expenditure 
can  be  afforded.  The  house  of  the  CampbeUs  was  in 
the  High  Street  of  Glasgow,  not  now  a  healthy  locality; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  better  then. 
At  school^  Campbell  was  d^tinguished  by  application 
rather  than  genius;  although,  at  an  early  age,  he 
wrote  Tcrses,  of  wliich  his  biographer  gives  sped- 


mens^  nothing  better  than  those  that  every  .amaci 
lad  writes  during  some  part  of  bis  school  Hfe,  and 
wisely  learns.  At  the  Grammar  School,  ho  became 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Greek;  and  a  pasjsion 
for  the  Greek  orators  and  poets  distinguisiiod  him 
during  life.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged 
often  in  the  warlike  pursuits  of  the  school ;  and  when 
he  entered  on  tins  field,  his  efforts  were  iinsueoesafQl, 
as  appears  from  hb  defeat  and  wounds  at  one  of  the 
many 

BATTLES  OF  81IETTLEST0NE. 

"I  had  always  deemed  it  a  heinous  sin  to  enp:ageia  stona- 
battles,  althou/rh  they  were  favourite  diveraions  among  the 
Glasgow  urchins.  But  one  day  there  was  an  expediiioa 
fitted  out,  with  slinks  and  round  stones,  a^rainst  the  boys  of 
Shettlestone,  an  adjoining  Tillage.  A  spirit  of  evil  seduced 
mo  to  join  in  it ;  alibough  the  grounds  of  hostility,  it  most 
be  coufessed,  were  scarcely  more  rational  than  those  of 
most  international  wars.  I  paid  dearly,  however,  for  my 
folly.  We  were  soundly  licked,  and,  from  tbe  shortness  oC 
my  limbs,  bein^  one  of  tbe  last  in  retreat,  I  got  so  sorely 
peltod  that  I  could  not  walk  home.  Some  of  the  bigger 
Glasj^ow  boys  brought  me  to  my  father's  bouse;  there  they 
jtmvely  stated  that  we  had  been  walking  quietly  in  toe 
Shettlestone  road,  when  a  parcel  of  blackguards  came  sud- 
denly out  and  attacked  us,  without  the  least  proTocation  I 
A  carter,  however,  who  had  let  me  be  put  ioto  hia  empty  carts 
gave  a  totally  different  statement  of  the  affair ;  namely,  that 
the  weavers  of  Shettlestone  had  only  come  out  to  protect  their 
tender  offspring  from  our  slings  and  stones !  Nor  was  this 
enough ;  tne  arch-fiend  had  another  vietory  over  me,  which 
1  felt  more  than  my  bruised  bones— namelv,  in  my  being 
exposed  before  my  venerable  father,  who  had  always  prided 
himself  on  my  love  of  truth,  for  a  tacit  admission  of  what 
my  Glasgow  seniors  in  the  combat  had  given  as  tbe  'true  stato* 
ment.'  The  fate  of  this  expedition  was  what  his  compan- 
ions called  a  '  settler ;'  a  long  armistice  succeeded,  and  tbe 
Poet  was  not  again  '  summoned  to  witness  any  fray*'  for 
at  least  six  weeks.  The  scars  and  bmises  which,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  be  had  received  in  this  inglorious  re- 
treat, were  so  severe  as  to  occasion  bit  being  laid  up  for 
some  time  in  bis  own  room." 

The  wounded  lad  commenced  to  write  verses  under 
his  affliction^  and  succeeded  hetter  than  on  any  pre- 
vious trial.  At  this  time,  although  not  more  ihaa 
thirteen  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  translated 
Greek  with  great  facility.  The  poet's  family  were 
educated  into  a  strict  love  of  truth — their  household 
was  regulated  on  religious  principles,  and  the  example 
placed  before  them  was  most  advantageous;  but  these 
influences  were  insufficient  to  preserve  the  poet  youth 
from  an  untoward  occurrence,  and  his  biographer  has 
disclosed  the  ridiculous  consequences  attendant  on 

A  SERIES  OF  ncnoKS. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  bis  preparations  for  tbe  college  cam- 
paign, young  Campbell  did  not  confine  himself  so  doaoly  to 
his  hooks  as  not  to  take  his  ftill  share  in  all  the  ploys— good 
bad,  or  indifferent — in  which  tbe  other  spirited  boys  oi  the 
school  were  but  too  diligently  engaged.  Ue  appears,  indeed, 
to  bavS  eschewed  all  further  intercourse  with  tbe  *  Shettle- 
stone weavers,  or  their  tender  offspring;'  and  to  have  taken 
no  further  interest,  personally  at  least,  in  any  of  the  'stone 
battles '  that  were  subsequently  fought,  in  the  vain  bone  of 
retrieving  their  disaaters.  In  this  '  non-intervention,^  bis 
father's  commanda  were  peremptoir.  But  be  bad  also 
reasoned  coolly,  no  doubt,  when  laid  up  with  bis  wounds, 
on  tbe  evil  consequences  of  such  international  waHkre,  and 
resolved  in  future  to  confine  himself  to  the  tbeoTf.  He 
therefore  contented  himself  with  Homer's  desoriptioos, 
where  there  was  certainly  all  the  sublimity  of  battles, 
without  any  risk  from  the  Shettlestone  infantry,  whose 
sudden  irruption  bad  given  so  nnexpeeted  a  turn  to  tbo 
fortunes  of  his  class.  They  were  a  formidable  tribe  ;  for 
although  worsted  and  routed,  their  retreat— like  that  of 
young  rartbians— was  Quite  as  dangerous  as  their  advnnee ; 
and  besides,  there  might  not  bo  always,  as  in  the  recent 
engagement,  an  empty  cart  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  wounded. 

**  But  while  tbe  young  phiiosopber  oautiooaly  avoided  all 
further  skirmishing,  he  was  unhappily  not  proof  againet 
temptationa  at  hom^  whioh  gonvinocd  him  in  tho  and  (hat 
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prtWBftI  intrigue  Is  •otnetimes  erea  worse  than  open  war- 
liu*.  Tbe  cn»  wm  aet  hj  %  wily  fa»od ;  and,  as  toat  hand 
v>s  «  brother  s.  ThooiAs  ucvor  saspeoted  that  tbe  well- 
known  wajcgery  of  Daniel  was  to  be  placed  off  upon  himself. 
*  Mw  ttiotlter,'  says  be,  '  bad  a  cousin,  an  otd  oedrid  lady, 
of  the  ■■Moof  Simpson,  about  whose  frail  life  she  fell  great 
anxietj ;  bat,  being  herself  a  martvr  to  rbeamatism,  she 
was  Qfiable  to  visit  her  personally.  She  therefore  sent,  erer  j 
dar,  eitlMT  mj  brother  or  myself,  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
mtfcsSi  to  inqairs  '  How  Mrs.  Simpson  had  rested  last  night, 
and  ftrnw  she  felt  herself  this  morning  t  Ooe  day/  he  con- 
ttnnea,  *  that  I  was  sent  to  fetch  the  bulletin,  whieh  wonld 
have  kept  me  from  a  nice  party  that  was  to  go  out  for  the 
gatherinit  of  blackberries,  I  complained,  with  tears  in  my 
eves,  to  ntiT  brother  Daniel,  about  this  deil  of  an  anld  wife, 
that  wovld  neither  die  nor  get  better.'  *  Tut,  man,'  said  my 
enitj  bn»ther,  '  ean*t  you  just  do  ns  I  do  ?'  '  And  what's 
&at  V  *  Why,  just  say  that  she's  better,  or  worse,  without 
taking  the  troable  of  going  so  for  to  inquirer  This  seemed 
~  piMM  of  excellent  advice ;  bnt  a  philosopher  under  18 


eonld  860  clearly  that  some  untoward  erent  might  throw 
discredit  upon  the  bulletin.  Daniel,  however,  with  his 
usual  fTavity,  jirored  to  demonstration  that  there  was  no 
risk  wfaaterer  in  tbe  plan,  or  why  should  he  have  car- 
ried it  on  so  long?'  *WelI,'  thought  I,  'there  was  some 
thing  in  that.'  *It  would  certainly  be  a  great  savin?  of 
time,'  mid  Daniel.  I  said  I  tbougtit  it  would ;  so  having 
adopted  the  plan  as  a  great  means  of  saving  time, 
we  continued  to  report  in  this  manner  for  weelcs  and 
Booths;  and  finding  that  a  bnd  bulletin  only  sent  us 
back  earlier  next  morning,  we  ao^reed  that  the  old  lady 
shoald  get  better.'  These  favourablo  reports  of  her 
deer  eousin's  health  were  very  gratifying  to  Mrs.  Campbell. 
Ko  suspicion  whatever  attached  tcrtbe  bulletins,  as  they 
were  reported  every  morning: — '  Mrs.  Simpson's  kind  com- 
pliments to  mamma ;  has  had  a  better  niffhc,  and  is  going 
en  very  nioely.'  And  thus  the  poet  and  his  brother  took 
advantage  of  every  'nice party  that  was  made  up, either 
ibrpicking  '  blackberries,*  or  any  other  plo^  of  equal  interest 
ami  importance.  Bnt  the  pleasing  deception  conid  not  last 
much  longer;  truth,  that  had  been  so  ingeniously  defrauded, 
was  shoot  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  young  culprits.  This, 
too,  was  at  the  very  moment  when  they  wore  starting  to 
nend  a  long  day  in  the  countigr-  'But  wau's  me,'  says 
Campbell,  **  on  that  Yery  morning  on  which  wo  had  the 
audacity  to  announce  that  *Mrs.  Simpson  was  quite  re- 
eovBied,'  there  cornea  to  our  father  a  letter,  as  broad  and 
long  as  a  brick,  with  cross-bones  and  a  grinning  death's- 
head  upon  its  seal,  and  indited  thus :— *  8ir,— Whereas,  Mrs. 
Jsae  tfnopson,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Simpson,  mer- 
diaat  in  Qlaagew,  died  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  instant,  you 
are  hereby  requeated  to  attead  her  funeral  on  Monday  next, 
St  ten  o'clock,  a.m.' 

**  Ke?er  was  eridenoe  more  conclusive.  Both  the  culprits 
wonld  hjive gladly  confessed  the  trick,  and  implored  pardon, 
but  they  were  speechless ;  and  in  as  much  constfTnation  as 
if  the  grimly  ghost  of  Mrs.  Simpson  herself  had  delivered  the 
fetal  massaiCB.  Mr. and  Mrs.  Campbell  looked  at  tbe  letter, 
then  at  their  two  hopeful  sons,  and  then  at  one  another ;  but 
such  were  their  grier  and  astonishment  that  neither  of  them 
fcr  some  minates  could  utter  a  word. 

*'  *  At  last,'  says  the  poet,  *  my  mother's  grief  for  the  death 
of  her  respected  cousin  vented  itself  In  cnffiug  our  cars. 
But  I  was  far  less  pained  by  her  blows  than  by  a  few  words 
iWni  my  father.  He  never  raised  a  hand  to  us ;  and  I  would 
sdviae  all  fathers  who  would  have  their  children  to  love  their 
aumory,  to  follow  his  example.* " 

Although  the  prooeduig  anecdote  says  little  for 
Cmpbdi's  honottr  as  a  boy,  or  even  his  respect  for 
Us  paren  s  and  their  friends,  yet  lie  was,  notwith- 
sUading  these  appearances,  a  generous  lad — and  at 
8dMX>I,  w  hen  broils  arose,  he  generally  avoided  them, 
or  took  t  lie  weakest  side.  The  little  anecdote  which 
ve  copy  win  lemind  many  persons  of  their  own  school- 
boy days ;  when  it  was  an  article  of  scholastic  faith, 
tiiat  oitr  countrymen  were  superior  in  all  qualities 
vbaterer,  but  espeoially  in  those  of  a  pugnacious 
character.  The  anecdote  is  quite  characteristic  of 
the  lad  leaolts  which  were  sown  by 

VAIXONAL  AHIM06I1IES. 

*  AuMmnt  hitlhtonrite  comrades  were  several  who  after- 
mia  dietinguished  themselvss  as  men  of  science  and  com- 
MMial  mtufytim.   One  of  the  latter  was  Ralph  Stevenson, 

voin  zvi. — no»  cuuEzi. 


a  sworn  associate,  ixfid  now,  probably,  the  onTy  survlror,  of 
that  juvenile  party  of  which  the  young  poet  was  the  ae- 
knowleilged  leader.  In  tbe  school,  at  that  time,  as  Mr. 
Stevenson  informs  me,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing 
among  the  tyros  of  the  diflforent  forms ;  and,  being  an  Eng- 
lish boy,  he  had  now  and  then  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  bis 
country  by  personal  conflicts  with  the  'Scotch  callants,' 
who  could  not  for;rive  the  '  murder  of  Sir  William  Wallace  !* 
But  whenever  there  appeared  anything  like  nnfliimcss, 
Campbell  was  always  at  hand  to  take  his  part,  telling  the 
*  boy-belligerents '  that  generosity  to  strangers  was  a  Saotoh 
virtue,  practi»ed  by  Wallace  himself.  *  Besides,'  he  added* 
rather  nnughtily,  *  it  was  a  shame  in  them  to  speak  of  hia 
English  friend  as  if  he  were  no  better  than  ooe  of  them- 
selves.' If  this  remonstrance  fsiiled  to  restore  peace,  or  to 
establish  the  war  on  an  e(|ual  footing,  Campbell's  arm  was 
at  tho  service  of  his  friend.  He  was  no  cool  spectator  of 
these  bickerings :  whenever  there  was  apparent  wrong,  he 
insisted  upon  redress,  and  in  all  such  cases  of  petty  aggres- 
sion he  tuok  part  with  the  injured.  May  wo  not  oonsider 
these  little  traits  as  tho  marked  indication  of  that  generona 
spirit,  which,  after  tho  lapse  of  a  few  years,  was  to  awaken 
public  sympathy  in  behalf  of  Poland,  and  to  associate  the 
name  ef  Campbell  with  the  friends  of  the  oppressed  in  every 
country  ?" 

"The  boy  is  father  to  tlie  man;**  and  Dr.  Beattie 
may  be  right  in  ascribing  the  poet's  future  interest  in  the 
Polish  cause  to  the  same  reason  which  induced  the 
boy  to  raise  his  arm  for  the  English  scholar.  The  ten- 
dency to  write  verses  still  continued;  and  it  is  curious 
to  notice  their  graUual  improvement,  although  as  yet 
they  promised  none  of  those  excellencies  that  afterwards 
made  Campbell  the  best  and  most  polished  of  our  lyric 
poets. 

COLLEGE  LIFE. 

He  entered  Glasjjow  University  in  October,  1791, 
having  distinguished  himself  in  all  the  classes  of  the 
Grammar  School,  now  the  High  School  of  Glasgow. 
Dr.  Beattie  says  that,  even  while  a  student,  the  poet 
was  not  characterised  by  the  virtue  of  close  application. 
"  While  a  mere  boy,  Campbell  appears  to  have  had  the 
enviable  tact  of  looking  into  a  book,  and  extracting 
from  it  whatever  was  valuable.  He  took  the  cream, 
and  left  what  remained  for  the  perusal  of  less  fastidious 
readers.**  This  faculty  is  not,  however,  calculated  to 
do  more  than  make  a  superficial  scholar;  and  Campbell 
was  one  of  the  first  Greek  scholars  of  the  day.  In  his 
first  year  at  college,  he  gained  three  prizes;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  even  these  prizes  were  not  easily  ob- 
tained at  Glasgow  University  by  any  young  lad  of 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

His  college  career  was  brilliant,  but  might  have  been 
more  so,  if  he  had  not  been,  as  he  states,  "obliged 
by  his  necessities  to  give  elementary  instruction  to 
younger  lads;**  and  thus  "his  powers  of  instruction 
were  exhausted  in  teaching  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  learning.'*  Dr.  Beattie  believes  that  this  pro- 
cess of  instructing  others  "  led  **  a  more  solid  founda- 
tion for  his  own  fame;  but  its  general  tendency  is 
to  fag  and  discourage  the  young  teacher,  who  is  thus 
compelled  to  do  double  duty.  While  prosecuting 
vigorously  his  classical  studies,  we  find  him  pursuing 
his  poetical  fancies,  and  working  his  upward  way  in 
the  path  that  was  to  lead  him  to  celebrity.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  regarding  the  foundation  of  his 
popular  baUad,  "Lord  Ullin*s  Daughter,**  is  interest- 
ing:— 

"Among  the  notes  illustrativo  of  this  period,  and  kindly 
furnished  to  me  by  one  of  his  edrliest  friends,  I  find  that 
Campbell  was  still  very  constant  in  his  addresses  to  the 
Muses,  kind  fnmished  a  little  poem,  which  he  had  printed, 
in  the  ballad  form,  and  distributed  among  his  fellow-studeots* 
*  When  ho  was  preparing  this  for  tho  press,'  says  a  friend, 
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'  bt  eame  io  my  hMlcring  with  the  manusoript,  and  we  looked 
ll  oTcr,  with  a  view  to  correct  wliaterer  might  require 
emendation.'  He  got  it  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  '  like  a 
bawbee  bnllod  ;'  and,  from  its  resemfalnnco  in  scenery  and 
fiiibject,  to  *  Lord  Ullin's  Dnnj^hter/  it  was  probably  tbo 
first  form  of  that  ballad,  which  be  nftcrwarda  so  beautifully 
rcciist.  while  residing  in  the  Highlands.  It  began  with 
those  lines  :— 

*  Loud  shrieked  afnr  the  angry  sprite 
That  rode  upon  the  storm  of  night, 
And  Joud  the  waves  were  heard  to  roar 
That  lashed  on  Morrcn's  rocky  shore' — 

which,  if  compared  with  those  in  the  ballad  published,  we 
shall  find  the  rescmbbnce  sufficiently  striking  to  wsrrant 
such  a  conjecture— 

*  By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace ; 
The  water-wrailh  was  shrieking,'  dsc." 

At  that  period,  1791,  a  number  of  literary  clubs 
were  formed  amongst  the  students  at  the  Glasgow 
University,  and  Campbell  felt  the  warm  interest 
of  youth  in  their  debates.  The  oratorical  displays 
of  the  evening  were  often  prolonged  till  midnight, 
and  yet  they  produced .  comparatively  few  ora^ 
tors.  With  the  exception  of  theological  students,  of 
whom  Glasgow  has  always  had  a  large  share,  the  pro- 
fessional duties  of  these  young  men,  in  their  subse- 
quent life,  were  not  calcidated  to  x^romote  the  prac- 
tice and  study  of  eloquence ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  of  them  acquired  celebrity  in  that  field.  The 
cause  and  objects  of  Campbell's  first  Greek  poem  is 
thus  narrated :— . 

"  It  was  during  the  same  term  at  college,  and  in  the 
Greek  class  which  joung  Campbell  attended  with  so  much 
noknowledged  credit  to  himself,  that  another  little  incident 
occurred,  which  broueht  his  poetical  talent  before  the  Pro- 
feuor  in  a  rather  pleasing  and  interesting  light.  Some 
publlo  ceremony  or  procession,  it  seems,  had  just  been  an- 
nounced as  abcut  to  take  place  in  the  city  ;  and  being  of  a  very 
attraotire  description,  tho  leaders  in  the  Greek  class  were 
taking  rery  actire  measures  for  securing  a  *  holiday ;'  but 
were  sadly  puzzled  how  they  should  *  memorialize*  the 
Professor,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  his  indulgence.  The 
*  show'  waa  expected  to  bo  eren  much  liner  wan  was  at 
first  imagined ;  and  yet,  was  to  bo  '  all  Homer  and  no 
holidaT  ?*  In  this  dilemma,  young  Campbell  tacitly  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  junior  counsel  in  Greek  fbr  the 
vUole  olnsa,  and  aoon  made  himself  master  of  the  'case.' 
Next  morning,  when  the  students  had  all  assembled,  much 
chagrined  at  the  little  success  tliat  had  attended  their  deli- 
berations, the  Professor  took  his  seat  as  nsnal. 

"  On  opening  a  Greek  text-book  that  lay  on  his  desk,  he 
observed  a  neatly-folded  manuscript,  respectfully  addressed 
to  himself,  and  '  humbly  praying,  &c.,  as  all  petitioners 
do.  He  took  it  np,  turnea  it  over,  as  if  to  throw  it  aside ; 
but,  seeing  that  it  was  written  in  poetry,  he  was  struck  with 
the  novelty,  and  at  length  read  it  OTcr  with  much  apparent 
attention.  His  class-fellows  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on  :  hut  young  Campbell  was  literally  trembling  for 
the  fate  of  *  his  first  plece,^  and  the  *  holiday  !'  And  while 
he  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  rather  equivocal  smilo 
that  played  about  the  Professor's  lips,  during  the  perusal, 
his  fears  too  clearly  suggested  that  it  was  in  contempt  of 
the  petitioner !    He  even  Siought  be  could  distinctly 

«« « >  trace 

The  day's  disaster  in  his  morning  face  !' 

'•  In  a  fbw  mhmtes,  however,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  hear  his  name  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
eiass,  with  a  very  handsome  compliment  attached  to  it,  and 
followed  by  the  far  more  captivating  anuoiinoement,  that 
the  'holiday  was  granted!'  Granted! — The  word  was 
electric  :  the  students  returned  hasty  and  boisterous  thanks, 
and,  rushing  forth  to  the  market-plaee,  spent  a  'glorious 
lioliday^'  with  the  youns^  Tyrtaeus  at  their  head. 

•*  From  the  date  of  this  petition,  young  Campbell  was  ho- 
noured with  marked  attention  by  Professor  Yonng,  whose 
approbation,  in  this  instance,  stimulated  him  to  such  in- 
creased diligence  in  his  study  of  Greek,  that  he  soon  gavt 
proofs  of  his  proficiency  by  those  elegant  translations  which 
still  maintain  their  place  among  his  published  poems. 

In  the  next  session  he  entered  the  Logic  class,  and 
was  commended  for  his  exercises  by  Professor  Jardine, 


although  not  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  it  is  noi 
surprising,  but  aunoying,  to  find  that  this   Greek 
schokr  and  poet  could  not  spell  and  write  the  English 
language  with  propriety.     In  1793,  while  yet  only  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  he  occasionally  attended  at  a  soli- 
citor's office  in  Glasgow ;  but  he  never  liked  the  busi- 
ness.    The  general  opinion  that  the  study  of  law  is 
inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  poetry  and  the  pur- 
suit of  literature,  was  confirmed  in  the  experiences  of 
Campbell.     His  case  did  not  constitute  the  rule,  but 
rather  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  exception.     There  arc 
many  splendid  illustrations  of  the  facility  with  which  law 
and  Uterattue  may  draw  together.  The  names  of  Jefftey 
and  Brougham  will  occur  readily  to  every  reader,  as 
examples  of  the  intimate  connection  that  may  exist 
between  the  daily  routine  of  legal  duties  and  eminence 
in  general  literature.     Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  lawyer; 
and  many  of  his  novels  evince  a  keen  intimacy  with 
the  absurdities  and  technicalities  of  Scottish  law  forms. 
Samuel  Warren,  the  author  of  "Now  and  Then,*'  and 
other'  stirring  narratives,  is  a  barrister  of  considerable 
standing,  and  author  also  of  "  The  Moral,  Social,  and 
Professional  Duties  of  Attorneys, '  *  one  of  the  best  books 
of  the  past  year.    Some  of  the  most  promising  volumes 
of  last  year  are  written  by  lawyers.     Mr.  Whiteside's 
work  on  Italy  acquired  a  high  standing,  immediately  on 
its  publication.  The  author  of  "Nimrod, ' '  the  best  poem 
of  1848,  in  our  language,  is  a  Scottish  W.8.,  practising 
in  Edinburgh.     We  should,  however,  have  merely  to 
run  up  a  catalogue  of  names  and  works,  if  we  were 
called  on  to  prove  the  union  between  legal  and  literary 
studies,  although  the  opposite  opinion  has  become 
proverbial,  and  barristers  who  are  bold   enough  to 
publish  verses  in  their  own  name,  like  the  clever 
author  of  "Nibley  Green,"  deem  it  advisable  to  pre- 
face them  with  an  apology. 

The  duties  of  the  solicitor's  office  did  not  suit  Camp- 
bell. He  made  no  progress  with  law  works;  and  wc 
think  iik  biographer,  in  the  following  verses,  need- 
lessly at  a  loss  to  know  the  more  congenial  pursuits 
to  which  he  retreated.  The  last  part  of  our  extract 
explams  them: — 

**  Dnring  the  summer  of  this  year ;  or,  at  least,  for  seve- 
ral weeks  after  prize-day,  Campbell  appears  to  have  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  bis  time  m  the  office  of  a  solicitor,  or 
writer,  in  Glasgow,  a  relation  by  his  mother's  side,  and  to 
have  actually  commenced  the  duties  of  an  apprenticeship* 
This  gentleman  was  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell ;  but 
as  he  mformed  my  correspondent.  *  the  joung  poet  came  to 
his  office  only  on  trial,  and,  disliking  the  business  on  better 
acquaintance,  soon  left  the  office  and  returned  to  more  con- 
genial pursuits.'  What  these  pursuits  were,  does  not  ex- 
actly appear ;  but  that  he  was  diligent  in  his  preparation 
for  tho  ensuing  session  at  college,  and  in  almost  daily  cor- 
respondence with  the  muses,  is  abundantly  evident  by  the 
translations  and  original  poems  which  he  struck  oif  in  tb* 
course  of  tho  autumn. 

"Among  the  miscellaneous  pieces,  was  one  inspired  by 
the  most  atrocious  event  of  the  day— an  event  *  over  which 
he  wept  at  the  time,  and  the  mere  recolleotion  of  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  still  made  him  shudder.'  It 
was  the  following  poem  on  Marie  Antoinette.  It  excited 
much  attention  *  on  both  sides  of  the  green ;  *  met  the  pab> 
Lio  sympathy  so  universally  felt  at  tlie  time,  and  afterwards 
appeared  iu  one  of  the  leading  Glasgow  papers  i*^ 
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Yebsss  ox  tus  Qvsm  op  FaAircE. 

'*  *  Behold !  where  QaOia's  captive  queen. 
With  steady  eye,  and  look  scrone. 
In  life's  last  awful— awful  scene. 
Slow  leaves  her  sad  captivity. 


<« 


'  Hark!  tho  ttbtilX  horn,  that  rends  the  sky, 
Bespeaks  the  leiidy  murder  nigh; 
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Tbo  lonjc  parade  of  death  I  spy, 
And  leave  my  lone  captivity  ! 

"  '  Farewell,  ye  mansions  of  despair  ! 
Scenes  of  mj  sad  sequestered  care  ; 
The  balm  of  bleeding  woe  is  near — 
Adieo,  my  lone  captirity  ! 


«i  f 


"  'Dechirantlt  I'enTilenr  propre  rcpubliqae ; 
Lions  oontre  lions;  parents  contro  pareals, 
Combatteot  follement  pour  le  choix  des  tyrans  !' 


To  purer  mansions  in  the  sky, 
Fair  hope  directs  my  /;rief-worn  eye  ; 
Where  sorrow's  child  no  more  shall  sigh, 
Amid  her  lone  oaptirity  ! 

"  '  Adieu,  ve  babes,  whoso  infent  bloom, 
Bencatn  oppression's  lawless  doom, 
Pines  in  the  solitary  gloom 
Of  undeserT'd  captiTlty ! 

"  '  O,  power  beni|(n,  that  rul'st  on  high  I 
Oaat  down,  cast  down  a  pitying  eye ! 
Shed  consolation  from  the  aky, 
To  soothe  the  sad  oaptiTity  ! 

" '  Now  Ttrtne's  sure  reward  to  prove, 
I  seek  empyreal  realms  above. 
To  meet  my  long  departed  love^ 
Adien,  my  lone  captivity  I*  " 

DniiBg  his  third  session  at  college,  the  futare  poet 
made,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  ,of  Ruthwell, 
vho  was  his  fellow  student,  several  enemies  by  the 
severity  of  his  satirical  effusions ;  but  many  of  them 
were  the  cause  of  amusement  rather  than  anger. 
Glasgow  University  has  been  long  a  haunt  of  Irish 
students;  but  the  new  colleges,  we  expect,  will  do 
much  to  retain  these  winter  absentees  at  home.  The 
Belfast  College,  founded,  in  some  measures,  on 
classes  already  formed,  is  likely  to  be  efficient  and 
popular.  Li  1793,  however,  the  new  Irish  Colleges 
were  Bot  even  talked  of,  and  then,  as  now,  the  stu- 
dents from  Ulster  formed  a  large  party  at  Glasgow. 
One  morning  Campbell  "  perpetrated  a  libel  on  old 

Ireknd,"  beginning  thus  : — 

i» 

'*  Foif  HiberfUf  collocatis, 
.    Sttmmam  bonum  in — potatoes ;" 

and  it  answered  his  purpose,  for  all  he  wanted  was  a 
seat  nearer  to  the  stove,  and  as  the  Irish  ran  to  read 
the  attack  on  themselves  rather  than  on  their  country, 
he  attained  hb  object. 

We  come  now  to  the  first  intimation  respecting 
political  matters ;  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  passage, 
confirming  the  fiews  that  we  have  steadily  expressed 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  political  martyrs, 
and  the  unjust  severity  of  the  proceedings  by  which 
they  were  victimised : — 

"  Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  bis  exemplary  conduct,  Campbell  obtained  a  few 
days'  leave  of  absenee  from  College.  He  had  jnst^omploted 
the  first  sketch  of  a  prize  poem,  and  laid  it  aside  for  fnture 
cf<nsi(Jeration.  Another  object  had  taken  strong  possession 
of  his  mind  ;  and  the  holidays,  jast  granted,  encouraged  the 
hope  of  bis  being  enabled  to  renlise  a  pleasing  aod  long- 
cherisbed  object  of  ambition.  This  was  a  visit  to  Ediu- 
l^nrgh,  daring  a  tiroo  of  great  political  excitement,  when 
the  trial  of  Muir,  Gerald,  and  others,  for  high  treason,  was 
expected  to  take  place.  At  this  trial  Campbell  was  present; 
aad  no  otrcumstance  of  bis  life  ever  made  so  powerfal  an 
impression  on  his  mind  as  what  he  heard  and  saw  on  thft 
occailoQ.  Tlie  whole  scene  within  the  Parllament-honse — 
the  jadges  on  the  bench — the  prisoners  at  the  bar — their 
looks — their  eloquence — their  hidi;;nant  repudiation  of  the 
charges  brought  against  them— their  solemn  appeals  to  the 
jory— their  sentence— their  solemn  protest  and  despair — all 
leemed  to  haunt  his  imagination  in  after  life,  like  a  reality 
which  nothing  could  efface.  In  detailing  the  circnmstance 
which  preoemd  tho  poet's  ristt  to  the  capital,  I  have  again 
KeoorseCo  his  own  manuscript,  in  which  I  find  some  domes- 
tic  trails  of  an  interesting  nature.  It  commeuo  >s  with  a 
short  sketch  of  the  political  a«pect  of  the  country  at  this 
stirring  p%riod«  oartleularly  of  FranoO)  the  wretched  oondi* 
nonof  wnMi  B^ileatt  had  so  briefly  but  admirably  predicted:— 


'*  Of  the  great  events  which  were  now  hastening  to  their 
consummation,  and  forcing  the  pnblio  mind  into  the  most 
painful  apprehensions  as  to  their  results  upon  the  whole 
fabric  of  cirilised  society,  Campbell,  though  coroparatirely 
a  tyro  'n  the  school  of  politics,  was,  nevertheless,  a  keen  and 
attentive  observer.  '  By  this  time,'  he  says,  '  the  Freneh 
Revolution  had  everywhere  lighted  up  the  contending  spirits 
of  democracy  and  aristocracy ;  and  being,  in  my  own  opiniont 
a  competent  judge  of  politics,  I  became  a  democrat.  I  read 
Burke  on  the  French  KoTolution*  of  course  ;  but,  unable  to 
follow  his  subtleties,  or  to  appreciate  his  merits,  I  took  thtt 
word  of  my  brother  democrats  that  he  was  a  sophist.  No 
doubt  my  principles — ^if  I  may  so  call  my  puerile  opinions^* 
got  a  check  from  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Jacobins ;  and 
my  hatred  hung  balanced  between  them  and  the  allied  in- 
▼aden  of  France,  who  brought  forth  all  the  evil  energies  of 
that  kingdom,  aud  eventually  created  the  salamander  Na- 
poleon. But  although  I  wept  at  hearing  of  the  execution  of 
Louis,  and  the  fate  of  his  Queen  and  the  Dauphin,  with  the 
same  sincere  regret  as  I  now  read  them  in  the  paige  of  his- 
tory, I  was,  nevertheless— boy  as  I  certainly  was — possessed, 
even  then,  with  an  opinion  which  I  have  retainea  through 
life,  namely,  that  the  French,  massacres,  and,  above  all,  the 
death  of  Louis,  were  signal  calamities  to  the  ft  lends  of  peoeo 
and  liberty  in  England,  and  were  equally  signal  advantages 
to  its  bitter  enemies. 

"  *  It  was  in  those  years  that  the  Scottish  Reformers,  Moir, 
Gerald,  and  others,  were  transported  to  Botany  Bay:— Muiri 
althouc^h  he  bad  never  uttered  a  sentence  in  favour  of  re- 
form stronger  than  Wilham  Pitt  himself  had  uttered  ;  and 
Gerald  for  acts  which,  in  the  opinion  of  sound  English  Liw- 
yers,  fell  short  of  sedition.  I  did  not  even  then  approve  of 
Gerald's  mode  of  agitating  the  reform  question  in  Scotland 
by  means  of  a  Scottish  convention  ;  but  I  had  heard  a 
magnificent  aoconnt  of  his  talents  and  accomplishments; 
and  I  longed  insufibrably  to  see  him  ;  but  the  question  was, 
how  to  eel  to  Edinburgh. 

"  *  While  thus  gravely  considering  tho  ways  and  means,  it 
immediately  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  an  uncle's  widow  in 
Edinburgh— a  kind-hearted  elderly  lady,  who  had  seen  me 
at  Glasgow,  and  said  that  she  would  be  glad  to  receive  me 
at  her  house,  if  I  should  ever  come  to  the  Scottish  metro* 
polis.  I  watched  my  mother's  moUa  tempera  fundi — for 
she  bad  them,  good  woman — and  eagerly  catching  the  pro- 
pitious moment,  I  said,  "Oh,  mamma,  bow  I  long  to  see 
Edinburgh :  If  I  had  but  three  shillings,  I  could  walk  there 
in  one  day,  sleep  two  nights,  and  be  two  days  at  my  aunfe 
Campbell's,  and  walk  back  iu  another  day !  '*  To  my  de- 
lightful surprise  she  answered,  "  No,  my  bairn  ;  I  will  give 
you  what  will  carry  you  to  Edinburgh  and  bring  you  back; 
hot  yon  must  promise  me  not  to  walk  more  than  half  the 
way  in  one  day  " — that  was  twenty-two  miles.  "  Here,"  said 
she,  "are  five  shillings  for  you  in  all;  two  aliilUngs  will 
servo  you  to  go,  and  two  to  return ;  for  a  bed  at  the  half- 
way house  costs  but  sixpence^*'  She  then  gave  me — I 
shall  never  forget  the  beautiful  coin !— a  King  William  and 
Mary  crown-piece.  I  was  dumb  with  gratitude  ;  but  sally- 
ing out  to  the  streets,  I  saw  at  the  first  bookseller's  shop  a 
print  of  Elijah  fed  by  the  ravens.  Now,  I  had  often  heard 
my  poor  mother  saying  confidentially  to  our  worthy  neigh- 
bour, Mrs.  Hamilton— whose  strawberries  I  had  pilfered-— 
that  in  case  of  my  father's  death,  and  he  was  a  very  old  man, 
she  knew  not  what  would  become  of  her.  "  But,"  she  used 
to  add,  "let  me  not  despair,  fur  Elijah  was  fed  by  the  ravens." 
When  I  presented  her  with  the  picture,  I  said  nothing  of  its 
tacit  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  my  being  one  day  her  sup- 
porter ;  but  she  was  much  affected,  and  evidently  felt  a  strong 
presentiment.'  Uis  mother's  presentiment  liad  its  literal 
fulfilment;  every  reader  will  mark  and  feel  the  beauty  of  a 
passage  to  which  no  commentary  can  do  justice.  '  Next 
morning,'  continues  Campbell,  *  I  took  my  way  to  Edinburgh 
with  four  shillings  and  sixpence  in  my  pocket.  I  witnessed 
Toseph  Gerald's  trial,  and  it  was  au  era  In  my  life.  Hitherto 
I  had  never  known  what  public  eloquence  was,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Justiciary  Scotch  Lords  did  not  help  me  to  a  con- 
ception of  it — speaking,  as  they  did,  bad  arguments  in  broad 
Scotch.  But  the  Lord  Advocate's  speech  was  gcod^th^ 
speeches  of  Laiog  and  Gillies  were  better:  and  Gerald's 
speech  annihilated  the  remembrance  of  all  the  eloquence 
that  had  ever  been  heard  within  the  walls  of  that  house.  Ho 
quieted  the  judges,  in  spite  of  their  indecent  ititcrruptionsof 
him,  and  produced  a  silence  in  which  you  might  have  heard 
a  pin  fall  to  the  gronud.  At  the  close  of  bis  defence 
he  said,  "  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  now  that  I  have 
to  take  leave  of  you  fur  ever,  let  mo  remind  you  that  mercy 
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\i  no  small  part  of  tbo  duty  of  jurymen  ;  tbat  tbe  man  wbo 
shuts  his  heart  on  the  claims  of  tbe  unfortunate,  on  him 
tbo  gales  of  mercy  will  be  shut ;  and  for  him  the  Saviour  of 
tbo  world  shall  have  died  in  vain.'*  At  this  finish  I  was 
moved,  and  turning  to  a  stranger  beside  me,  apparently  n 
tradesman,  I  said  to  bim,  "  By  heavens,  Sir,  that  is  a  great 
man  !'*  "Yes,  Sir,"  he  answered ;  "  he  is  not  only  a  great 
in»n  himself,  but  ho  makes  every  other  man  feel  great  wbo 
listens  to  him.*" 

•*  Thia  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  above  all,  the  trinl  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  Parliament-house — the  strong  political 
excitemetit  evinced  by  the  spectators — the  dignified  de- 
meanour, and  glowing  eloquence  of  the  prisoner  Gerald- 
made  an  impression  on  young  CampbclVs  mind  that  never 
loft  him.  It  may  b«  supposed,  iodei>d.  to  have  had  no  little 
influence  in  strengthening  and  confirming  those  early  prin- 
oiples,  tbe  strict  observance  of  wbieh,  ou  all  snbseqnent 
occasions,  gave  bim  tbat  title  of  political  consistency  to 
which  he  so  religiously  adhered. 

"Fall  of  his  subject,  be  returned  home  to  his  father's 
bouse,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  bis  studies,  with  that  in- 
creased thirst  for  distinction  which  bad  already  marked  his 
{>rogrei8,  and  was  now  cooduetiog  him  to  the  sammit  of 
iterary  fame." 

Tbe  sympatby  of  a  young  man,  possessed  of  com- 
mnndlDg  talentsi  unassociated  with  those  political 
opinions  for  which  Moir,  Gerald^  and  their  companions 
were  punished;  educated  in  the  strictest  circles  of 
Scotch  burgher  Hfe,  always  peaceable,  decorous,  and 
loyal  to  the  dynasty;  and  under  tbe  influence  of  pro- 
fessors wbo  were  satisfied  with  the  order  of  things  then 
existing  in  this  country — the  sympathy  even  of  a 
young  man,  in  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  ac- 
quirements and  endowments  of  Thomas  Campbell, 
was  a  testimonial,  and  even  a  vindication,  which  posterity 
will  not  disregard.  The  trial  made  a  deep  impression 
on  one  auditor  who  had  walked  to  and  from  Edinburgh, 
not  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  being  present,  but 
with  a  view  to  that  amongst  other  objects.  His 
character  was  changed.  He  became  more  sedate  from 
that  glunpse  of  the  world's  work.  One  agitator  was 
made  by  the  trial,  and  Dr.  Seattle  says  that  subse- 
quently, "  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  he 
would  call  a  few  of  his  comrades  together,  and  read 
them  lectures  on  the  miserable  prospects  of  society — 
the  corrupt  state  of  modern  legislation — the  glories  of 
the  ancient  republics — and  the  wisdom  of  Solon  and 
Lycurgus." 

During  his  sessions  at  college,  Campbell's  studies 
were  directed  towards  the  Church;  but  his  biographer, 
unconsciously,  we  suppose,  demonstrates  the  bad  work- 
ing of  Church  patronage  in  these  days;  which  probably 
kept  one  man  out  of  the  Scottish  pulpit,  whose 
genius  and  energy,  if  they  had  been  directed  into  that 
channel,  would  undoubtedly  have  placed  him,  in  point 
of  success  and  utility,  on  a  level  with  its  brightest  or- 
naments. In  1794,  however,  the  party  who  subse- 
quently opened  up  the  question  of  patronage,  and  the 
circumstances  that  induced  a  relaxation  of  its  rigour, 
had  not  been  developed.  The  want  of  any  hope  of 
efficient  patronage  changed  the  current  of  Campbell's 
life.  His  father,  who  was  a  strictly  religious  man, 
probably  urged  perseverance  ;  but  the  opposite  coun- 
sel appears  to  have  prevailed,  and  the  poet  remained 
A  layman. 

'*Down  to  this  period  of  his  aeademieal  career,  Campbell 
appears  to  have  studied  with  a  view  to  the  Church.  Among 
the  most  intimate  of  his  associates  was  Hamilton  Paul,  whose 
talents  wereof  a  high  order — a  grave  philosopher,  but  a  lively 
poet.  In  the  congenial  sooieiv  of  this  worthy  compeer,  and 
that  of  a  kindred  spirit,  the  fate  Rev.  Dr.  Finlayson,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  travelled  to  Moll,  he  spent  many  plea- 
wat,  at  well  as  profitable,  hours.    And  as  both  his  class- 


fellows  were  preparing  for  holy  orders— theology,  with  ^l 
the  'weighty  matters  of  the  law,'  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
logic,  were  the  leading  studies  of  the  session.  Having  » 
warm  friendship  for  those  young  men,  living  much  in  lh«ir 
company,  and  sharing  their  sentiments,  it  w  probable  that 
he  at  length  embraced  similar  views;  and,  for  some  tinoe, 
at  least,  steadily  persevered  in  regulating  bis  studies  bv 
theirs.  Circumstances,  however,  of  a  domestic  or  personal 
nature,  appear  to  have  altered  his  purpose;  but  these  are  so 
indistinctly  remembered,  or  so  doubtfully  stated,  tbat  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  repeat  them  with  any  degree  of 
confidence. 

"  His  prospects  of  Church  patronage  could  never  have 
been  very  encouraging.  His  family  connections,  on  both 
sides  of  the  house,  were  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce ;  and 
when  ho  looked  towards  Ki«  nan,  *  the  home  of  his  fore- 
fathers,' and  thought  of  days  when  tbe  staunch  old 
•lairds  of  that  ilk'  would  have  sold  their  last  acre  to  bavo 
placed  such  a  kinsman  in  the  pulpit,  the  case  was  cheerless; 
'roofless  and  wild'  was  tlieir  abode  ;  and  under  the  green 
sward  of  Kilmichael  kirkyard  lay  the  last  *  heritors  who 
conld  have  lent  him  a  helpmg  hand.  All  this  passed 
through  his  mind.  But  then  it  was  said  'his  talents  would 
easily  accomplish  what  family  influence  conld  not.'  Talents 
he  certainly  had— talents  of  the  first  order— bnt  of  what 

avail  were  these  ? 

*' '  Hand  facile  emenrnut,  quoram  virtatibus  oostat 
Res  angusta  dorai.' 
Many  other  such  arguments  were  employed;  bnt  they 
went  merely  to  show  that,  if  he  aspired  to  Church  prefer- 
ment,  he  must  give  much  more  attention  to  things  'Eoclesi- 
astical  ;*  study  Calvin,  compose  homilies,  read  Mosheim, 
follow  in  tbo  steps  of  those  noble  ancestors,  who,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives  and  property,  had  ever  clung  fast  to  the 
interest  of  their  mother  Kirk ;  and  take  his  own  worda  for  a 
motto:— 

*"Be  strong  as  thfl  rock  of  the  ocean  that  stems 
A  thonsand  wild  waves  on  the  shore.' 
What  effect  this  friendly  exhortation  produced  on  the  mind 
of  Campbell  is  not  known." 

The  confession  that  talents  of  the  first  order  were 
of  no  avail,  is  humiliating,  when  made  in  reference  to 
an  institution  where  talents  are  apparently  indispensa- 
ble for  success,  and  where  drones  can  do  more  mis- 
chief than  in  any  other  profession  whatever,  by  merely 
doing  nothing. 

Medicine  and  surgery  formed  the  next  suggestion ; 
but  then  they  required  a  greater  outlay  than  the  poet's 
financial  condition  would  permit ;  and,  after  attending 
"  some  preliminary  lectures,"  this  idea  also  was  aban- 
doned. He  then  entered  the  counting-house  of  a 
merchant,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  still 
hankering  after  the  Church,  whose  pulpits  were  closed 
agauist  him  by  the  Act  of  1711 — studying  Hebrew  in 
his  leisure  hours,  and  writing  religious  poetry. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  session,  Campbell  carried 
three  prizes ;  but  more  pecuniary  losses  having  been 
encountered  by  his  famSy,  he  was  induced  to  seek 
employment;  and  found  it  in  the  Hebrides.  His 
journey  to  Mull,  where  he  was  to  act  as  tutor  to 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Sunipol,  was  made  over- 
land ;  and  partly,  from  want  of  any  other  conveyance, 
on  foot.  The  state  of  the  Highlands,  at  that  com- 
paratively recent  period,  is  shown  pretty  clearly  in 
the  following  extract : — 

*'At  last,  after  crossing  Cowal,  and  reaching  Tnverary, 
wo  rezained  a  spot  of  comparative  civilization,  where  there 
was  a  high  road  with  milestones.  On  that  road,  I  remember, 
we  came  up  with  a  little  boy,  in  a  postman's  dress,  whose 
pony  was  left  grazing  on  the  road  side,  whilst  Red  Jacket 
himself  was  quietly  playing  at  marbles  with  some  other  boys. 
'  Yon  little  rascal!*  we  said  to  him,  'are  you  the  post-boy, 
and  thus  playing  away  your  time  ?'  '  Na !  sir,'  he  answered, 
'  I'm  no  the  post—  Tm  only  an  express! ' " 

At  Mull  he  found  a  famine  of  paper,  and  apologises 
in  1795  to  a  friend  for  the  irregularity  of  his  corres- 
pondence, by  saying  "there  is  no  paper  in  Mull,". 
He  remained  only  five  months  in  the  island,  and  re- 
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tamed  to  Glasgow  for  his  fifth  session.     In  one  of  his 
notes  be  sajs : — 

•  AfUr  my  retam  from  Mull,  I  supported  mjself  darin^r 
the  winter  bj  private  taitioo.  Atnon^  other  scholars,  I  had 
a  yoath  named  ConinjirhaiDe,  who  is  now  Lord  Cuning- 
hame,  io  the  Josdoisry  Coart  of  Edinbuni^h." 

Prom  a  letter  of  his  Lordship  to  Dr.  Beattie,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  boarded  in  Mr.  Campbell's  family 
during  this  session.  Campbell  was  greatly  captivated 
by  the  lectures  of  Professor  Miller,  under  whom  the 
late  Lord  Melbourne  studied  for  some  time,  and  from 
whom  he  probably  imbibed  those  constitutional  princi- 
ples to  which  he  was  strongly  attached.  Professor 
Miller  nearly  succeeded  in  making  the  poqj;  a  lawyer, 
that  task  in  which  the  solicitor  had  failed ;  and  he 
saTS: — 

*'  At  that  time,  had  I  possessed  but  a  fesr  hundred  pounds, 
to  have  subsisted  upon  in  studying  law,  I  believe  I  should 
have  bid  adieu  to  the  Muses,  and  gone  to  the  b«ar;  but  I  had 
no  cboiee  in  the  matter." 

Perhaps  it  was  weU  for  the  world  that  he  was  so 
eonstnined  and  shut  in  by  poverty  on  every  side. 
This  session  closed  his  college  life ;  and  he  began  the 
world  as  a  tator  in  the  family  of  General  Napier,  who 
was  residing  at  Downie ;  but  he  disliked  the  profes- 
sion. 

LITERARY  LIFE. 

The  poet  made  many  attempts  to  become  a  lawyer. 
He  went  to  Edinburgh — proposed  to  establish  a  maga^ 
Due— >found  employment,  through  Mr.Cuninghame's  re- 
eommendation,  in  the  Eegistry  House — was  subsequently 
engaged  "in  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Whytt,*'  and  being 
introduced  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  received  through 
him  an  engagement  for  an  abridged  edition  of  "  Bryan 
Edward's  West  Indies,"  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid 
£20.  He  returned  to  Glasgow,  to  meet  a  brother  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  and  to  finish  his  abridgement. 
The  idesi  of  publishing  a  magazine  still  haunted  him ; 
but  funds  were  wanting,  and  the  intenticm  was  drop- 
ped. At  that  time  he  wrote  "  The  Wounded  Hussar" 
and  "  The  Dirge  of  WaUace,"  two  of  his  most  popular 
lyrics.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  again  in  Edin- 
borgh,  fagging  for  Messrs.  Mundall  and  Son,  the  pub- 
hshers,  at  a  very  limited  rate  of  remuneration,  find- 
ing his  revenue  contracted  beneath  what  he  had  con- 
templated, he  formed  arrangements  to  proceed  to 
Virginia^  in  America^  but  the  state  of  his  health  set 
them  aside.  He  then  returned  with  his  family  to 
Edinburgh,  worked  hard  for  the  booksellers,  mixed 
amongst  the  literary  society  of  Edinburgh  in  1798, 
and  commenced  to  write  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope." 
He  resided  at  this  time  in  a  small  house  on  St.  John's 
Hill;  and  of  the  young  men  then  resident  in  Edin- 
burgh, with  whom  he  associated,  several  raised  Ihem- 
selves  to  eminence  and  consideration.  Amongst  them, 
we  find  the  names  of  the  present  Lords  Cockburn 
and  Brougham.  The  "  Pleasures  of  Hope"  were 
finished  while  the  author  was  still  in  his  20th  year, 
and  sold  to  ihe  Mundalls  for  £60  in  cash  and 
books;  "but  for  two  or  three  years  the  publish 
en  gave  him  fifty  pounds  on  every  new  edition." 
The  poem,  although  cheaply  sold,  acquired  for  the 
author  a  standing  in  literary  society  which  he 
£d  not  previously  possess ;  and,  perhaps,  the  pub- 
lishers made  a  sufficient  risk  in  giving  even  £60  in 
hand  for  a  poem,  by  "a  young  man''  whose  fame  still 
moved  witldn  a  narrow  circle. 


Although  his  famous  and  spirit-stirring  lyric,  "Ye 
Marmers  of  England,"  was  not  published  until  several 
years  afterwards,  when  it  appeared  first  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  yet  Dr.  Beattie  thinks  that  it  was  bomposed 
m  Edinburgh  during  1799,  after  the  model  of  an  old 
song,  "  Ye  Gentlemen  of  England."  He  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Mr.  Mundall  for  another  poem, 
descriptive  of  Scottish  history,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Queen  of  the  North  -"  and  arrangements  for  its  illus- 
tration were  made  with  Mr.  Williams,  a  landscape 
painter,  but  the  work  was  never  completed. 

THE  GERXAN  PILGRIMAGE. 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  the  poet  and  his  brother 
left  Leith  for  Hamburgh.     The  object  of  the  journey, 
to  a  young  man  whose  finances  were  not  in  a  grati- 
fying state,  is  not  rendered  clear.     His  reoeptum 
amongst  the  British  residents  at  Hamburgh  was  hi^y 
flattering,  for  the  "Pleasures  of  Hope"  had  preeoled 
their  author.     From  Hamburgh  he  went  forward  to 
Ratisbon,  from  which  he  dates  on  the  10th  August^ 
and  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  defeat  of 
the  Austrians,  under  Klenau,  by  the  French.  His  letters 
describe  the  German  scenery  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  accuracy.     He  explains  the  fascination  of  one 
valley,  as  caused  from  its  combination  of  the  wildness 
of  a  Scotch  glen  with  the  verdure  of  an  English  gar« 
den.     At  that  time  he  had  not  seen  an  English  gar- 
den,  and    could    scarcely  be  deemed  a  competent 
witness.     At  Hatisbon    he  lay  for  a  considerable 
time   while   the  country  around   was  being   deva^ 
tated  by   contending  armies.     He  was   detained  in 
that  city  until  October,  1800.     He  heard  there  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Mundell,  and  seems  to  haye  enter- 
tained great  fears  that  his  arrangements  with  the  house 
would  be  quashed  in  consequence.     These  fears  were 
partially  relieved,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  he  was 
writing  to  Mr.  Bichardson,   from  Altona.      During 
ills  German  journey,  he  professed,  at  all  proper  inter- 
vals, to  be  still  engaged  on  the  "  Q.  N."     His  letters 
from  Germany  are  not  very  interesting.     They  are 
most  frequently   addressed  to  Mr.  Bichardson,   and 
are   full   of     anticipations    regarding    their    future 
joumies.     From  detached  hints  in  the  letters,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was, 
at  the  time,  paying  Mr.  Campbell  for  his  poems  from 
the  seat  of  war.     In  his  correspondence  from  Altona^ 
Campbell  mentions    "The  Exile  of  Erin'*  in  a  way 
that  should  settle  the  foolish  dispute  once  raised  in 
Ireland  regarding  its  authorship.      Poets  have  their 
tricks  of  trade  Hke  publishers  and  other  men.      In 
one  of  the  letters  to  Richardson,  initialed  "  T.  C.,'* 
we  find  him  saying,  "I  request  your  caution  most 
earnestly,  about  what  I  have  said  about  the  '  Queen  of 
the  North.'     Keep  up  the  public  mind.*'     From  Peny 
he  expected  fifty  pounds  for  twenty-four  pieces  of 
poetry,  to  be  polished  in  the  best  style  that  a  regard 
for  his  reputation  could  induce.     Next  year  he  was 
to  furnish  twenty  pieces  for  the  same  sum.      The 
price  was  to  be  raised.     He  calculated  that  in  Hun- 
gary he  could  live  with  his  friend  Mr.  Bichardson  at 
a  cost  of  ten  shillings  per  week  for  each ;  and  "  for 
foiir  pounds  a-pieoe  they  oould  walk  from  Altona  to 
Munich." 

Mr.  Campbell  rebutted  >  the  charge  respecting  the 
"Exile  of  Erin,"  most  decisively.    The  question  waa 
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conclusively  settled  by  tKe  certificate  of  Lord  Nu- 
gent, a  relative  of  the  person  by  whom  the  song 
was  said  to  have  been  composed ;  and  who  intimated 
that,  for  a  considerable  period,  Mr.  Nugent,  the  sup- 
posed author,  by  the  Monaghan  version,  was  quite 
familiar  with  the  song ;  knew  it  in  Campbell's  Works, 
and  never  hinted  a  doubt  of  the  authorship.  The 
carious  charge  was  chiefly  got  up  by  the  editor  of  a 
provincial  paper,  in  a  small  Irish  town,  who  professed 
to  draw  his  information  from  Mr.  Nugent's  sister. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  song  were  all 
well  known  to  a  party  of  Irish  exiles  whom  Campbell 
met  in  Grermany ;  by  whom  it  was  first  sung,  and  on 
whose  account  it  had  been  composed.  Campbell 
passed  the  winter  of  1800  and  1801  at  Altona,  miDdng 
occasional  excursions  into  other  parts  of  Germany. 
His  beautiful  verses  addressed  to  Judith,  the  Jewess, 
were  also  written  in  Altona.  To  his  residence  in 
Germany  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  his  best  lyrics — 
of  those  splendid  compositions  whose  every  line  is  a 
household  word,  and  which  will  live  while  our  lan- 
guage endures.  The  "  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,"  and 
tiie  *'  Soldier's  Dream,"  were  undoubtedly  of  German 
origin.  The  '*  Wounded  Hussar"  was  written  before 
he  saw  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  he  never  was 
in  America,  although  the  scenery  of  Wyoming  is  said 
io  be  accurately  described  in  hb  "  Gertrude.*' 

All  his  countrymen  must  regret  that  his  "  Queen 
9i  the  North  "  never  appeared.  Sis  was  the  subject 
of  his  day-thoughts  and  night-dreams,  in  (Germany. 
Ail  his  letters  refer  to  his  projects  in  reference  to  this 
great  work ;  and  we  can  hardly  forbear  from  quoting 
the  following  outline  of  what  he  meant  to  do  for 
SdJnbutgh  in  the  matter : — 

**  But  to  flaishin^  my  <  Qoeen  of  th«  North.'  I  have 
ahr«ady  mentioned  how  shocked  I  should  he  at  the  idea  of 
leaTiog  mj  hooour  unfulfilled.  I  expect,  hesides  pieces  to 
Pony,  to  have  mueh  done  in  it  before  you  come  out,  but  for 
want  of  matter  I  caanot  possibly  porfecl  it  till  then.  I  find 
this  subject  fertile  in  good  episodes.  The  parting  apostro- 
phe to  Edinburgh  is  supposed  to  be  from  shipboard,  by 
aaeonlight.  The  feelings  of  my  heart  are  still  as  warm  to 
it  as  they  were  when  I  saw  it  vaoishinjif.  I  then  mean  to 
transport  myself,  in  imagination,  to  the  castle  height,  and 
describe^  the  sensations  that  would  naturally  arise  from 
taking  in  with  the  eye  the  most  remarkuble  scenery 
visible  from  that  point  I  mean  to  describe  the  view  from 
Queen  Street ;  then  if  anything  romantic  or  classical  can 
M  connected  with  it,  any  of  the  mountain  scenery  obvious 
to  the  eye  from  that  point.  The  plain  pastoral  sublimity  of 
Arthur^s  Seat  is  next  to  be  noticed— and  if  any  scene  be  visible 
ttom  thence,  it  will  find  a  place  in  the  poem.  One  of  the 
plaoes  of  Mary's  refuge  is  to  be  seen  from  its  top.  After 
a  sketch  of  the  murder-closet  of  Riztio,  and  the  hall  of  the 
fieottish  Kings,  an  episode  on  the  oollege  will  conolude  the 
poem," 

The  extract  shows  that  Campbell  was  not  familiar 
vith  Edinburgh.  "If  any  scene  be  visible  from  Ar- 
thur's Seat  P''  In  the  absence  of  a  thick  fog  there 
is  8cen«iy  visible  from  Arthur's  Beat  sufficient  to  serve 
an  indefinite  number  of  poets.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1801  war  was  declared  against  Denmark,  the 
Snglish  residents  were  obliged  to  abandon  Altona, 
and  Campbell  sailed  for  England  on  the  6th  g[  March. 
They  were  allowed  to  pass  the  Danish  batteries 
without  molestation,  and  sailed  under  convoy  to 
Xugbnd.  Thus  the  poet  lost  his  promised  sum- 
mer  tour  in  Germany;  and  the  world  gained,  in 
the  language  of  his  biographer,  "his  nioblest  lyric, 

4ihe  «B«ttto  ot  th«  Mik.''^    Thm  were  oaly 


two  Scottish  vessels  in  convoy,  and  they  were  carried 
to  Yarmouth  along  with  the  English  fleet.  Mr. 
Campbell's  first  visit  to  England  was  therefore  made 
involuntarily,  and  it  was  he  cause  of  great  regret  to 
him.  He  landed  in  London  with  only  a  few  shillings 
in  his  pocket,  for  all  his  resources  had  been  expended 
in  assisting  a  friend  at  Altona.  In  London  he  found 
none  of  his  acquaintances,  and  Uc  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Perry  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  He  was  obliged,  not- 
withstanding, to  call  upon  him  and  to  explain  his  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Perry  was  a  generous  friend,  to  whom  many 
young  men  were  indebted  for  their  advancement  in  life. 
Writing  to  one  of  his  Scotch  correspondents,  the  poet 
says,  "  I  have  found  Perry.  His  reception  was  warm 
and  cordial,  beyond  whht  I  had  any  right  to  expect. 
^  J  will  he  your  friend^^  said  the  good  man.  *I  will 
be  aU  that  you  could  w&h  me  to  be.'  "  In  reference 
to  this  first  visit  to  London,  he  says,  in  his  own 
notes,  "  calling  on  Perry  one  day,  he  showed  me  a 
letter  from  Lord  Holland,  asking  about  me,  and  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  have  me  to  dine  at  the  King 
of  Clubs.  Thither  with  his  lordship  I  accordingly 
repaired,  and  it  was  an  era  in  my  life.  There 
I  met^  in  all  their  glory  and  feather,  Mackintosli, 
Rogers,  the  Smiths,  Sydney,  and  others."  So 
by  accident  and  mishap  he  was  thrown  into  the  centre 
of  the  Whig  literary  coteries ;  but  an  affliction  was 
prepared  for  him  even  then ;  for  a  friend,  meeting  him 
on  the  streets  of  London*  hinted  to  him  the  serious 
illness  of  his  father,  in  such  terms  as  led  him  to  aotici- 
pate  that  parent's  death.  His  worst  fear  on  the  sub- 
ject was  realised.  His  father  had  completed  his 
ninety-first  year;  and  of  his  seven  sons,  who  had 
reached  the  years  of  manhood,  ''  not  one  was  present 
to  close  his  eyes."  While  proceeding  to  Leith,  by 
sea»  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  mother,  a  lady  who 
had  read  his  poems,  without  knowing  Mr.  Campbell, 
surprised  him  by  expressing  her  regret  that  the  poet 
had  been  arrested  in  London  on  a  charge  .of  high 
treason,  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  and  would  probably 
be  executed.  On  arriving  at  Edinburgh,  he  found 
his  mother  acquainted  with,  and  greatly  troubled  by, 
the  rumour.  He  therefore  determined  to  wait  on 
the  Sheriff,  Mr.  Clerk,  and  report  his  position.  That 
worthy  functionary  frankly  tdd  him  that  they  were 
aware  of  his  guilt ;  but  they  did  not  want  to  see  him. 
He  asked  the  grounds  of  their  charge,  and  was  told 
that  ''it  seems  you  have  been  conspiring  with  Ge- 
neral Moreau,  in  Austria,  and  with  the  Irish  at  Ham- 
burgh, to  get  a  French  army  landed  in  Irehind.  *  * 
You  attended  Jacobin  clubs  at  Hamburgh,  and  you 
came  over  from  thence  in  the  same  vessel  with 
Donavan,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  the  rebels  at 
Vinegar-hiU." 

A  box,  with  a  number  of  his  papers^  had  been  seised 
at  Leith,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  treasonable 
documents  amongst  his  manuscripts.  "  The  Exile  of 
Erin"  would  rather  have  been  against  him  at  this  pinch, 
but  f' Ye  Mariners  of  England'*  was  also  found  in  the 
arrested  box,  and  turned  the  scale.  The  end  of  his 
examixkation  is  told  by  himself.  **llw  Sheriff  began 
to  smoke  the  whole  bubble,  and  said,  'This  cornea  of 
trusting  a  Hamburgh  spy.  Mr.  Campbell,'  he  s«id» 
•this  is  a  cold  wet  evening — ^what  do  you  say  to  our 
having  a  bottle  of  wine  during  the  Cffainination  of  yoar 

M  democratic  p«qpers  ?*  " 
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Th«  hie  of  DonoTan  vas  fortnnate^  and  his  stoij^ 

as  told  bj  Mr.  Campbdl,  is  ridicoloos : — 

*A  tvpehvniMitli  afterwards  I  met  Donoran  in  LoBdon, 
and  fseo^iaed  my  «aunt  Iriah  friend,  looking  reiy  dismal. 
•  Ha!  DonoTaD/  said  I,  •  I  wish  yon  joy,  my  jfood  fellow, 
ia  jsetiing  oat  of  the  tower,  where  I  was  told  they  had  impii- 
tooed  yon,  and  were  likely  to  treat  yon  like  soother  Sir 
William  Wallaee.'  •  Och.'  said  he.  *  good  luok  to  the 
Tower— black  was  the  day— and  it  was  only  a  week  Uf^o— 
tibat  I WM  tnmed  ont  of  it.  Wonid  that  any  one  conld  get 
me  into  it  for  life  !'  *  My  stars  I  and  were  you  not  in  con- 
finement T  •  Tschach  !  ne'er  the  bit  of  it.  The  Govern - 
meat  allowed  me  a  pound  sterling  a-day  as  a  State  prisoner. 
The  Tow«r  gaoler  kept  a  glorious  table ;  and  he  let  me  out  to 
waft  where  I  liked  all  day  long,  perfeotl);  secure  that  I  should 
return  at  meal-times.  And  then,  besides,  he  had  a  nice 
petty  daughter.'  .  .  .  '  And  don't  you  go  and  see  her 
10  the  tower?*  •  Why,  no,  my  dear  fellow.  The  •  course 
•f  true  ioTo  BSTcr  yet  ran  smoaHi.'  I  disoorered  that  she 
had  oo  money ;  and  she  found  out  that  my  Irish  estates* 
and  all  that  I  nad  told  her  about  their  being  oonBscated  in 
the  Rebellion,  wss  sheer  blarney.  So,  when  the  day  arrived 
that  your  merailoss  QoTemmeat  ordmd  ase  to  be  liberated 
as  a  State  prisoner,  I  was  turned  adrift  on  the  wide  world, 
sod  glad  to  become  a  reporter  to  one  of  the  newspapers.' " 

Mr.  Campbell's  domestic  concerns  bore  [heavily  Tipon 
bim  at  ibis  juncture.  His  mother  and  sisters  were 
dependent  on  him  for  support.  His  brothers  were 
either  too  for  away  or  unable  to  share  the  debt ;  but 
the  poet  nobly  met  thb  duty ;  and  through  his  life- 
time never  shrunk  from  any  expenditure  necessary  to 
secure  the  comfort  of  his  relatives.  No  man  ever 
better  discharged,  in  these  respects,  the  duties  of  a  son 
snd  of  a  brother.  The  companionship  of  gay  and 
wealthy  Inends  never  dazzled  him  into  forgetftilness  of 
his  humble  but  esteemed  relatives ;  although  often  the 
neans  necessary  to  secure  their  comfort  were  obtained 
andcr  great  privations — to  them,  and  to  many  of  tbe 
fiieods  amongst  whom  he  moved,  altogether  unknown. 

During  tbe  food  riots  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year 
ISOl,  Mr.  Campbell  began  part  of  a  poem,  entitled 
"The  Molnade,*'  which  was  never  printed  matil  it  ap- 
peared in  this  work^  although  it  was  in  a  style  dif- 
uaent  altogether  from  his  other  poems.  He  seems  to 
have  been  at  tbe  time  unfavourable  to  monopolies^^to 
have  been  living  before  his  age;  and  he  might  have 
eiEeetually  aided  the  Corn-law  Rhymer,  if  his  engage- 
ments and  circumstances  had  permitted  him  to  turn 
his  mind  in  that  direction.. 

Our  extracts  are  neither  from  the  beginning  nor  the 
end  of  this  curious  poem : — 

'*  Thus,  wheft  Monopoly's  briamaa  hands 
Had  dragg'd  her  harrow  o'er  a  hmidred  lands ; 
But  ebiet,  the  terrors  of  her  govgon  frown 
Had  scaled  Edina's  faint  and  fsmish'd  town  ; 
Then  want,  the  griffio,  ohamp'd,  with  iron  olaws. 
Our  shuddariag  hearts  and  agonising  maws ; 
Chased  from  onr  plnnder'd  boards  eaeh  glad  regale 
Of  Termeil  bain,  brawn  beef,  and  bnnoaa  ale ! 
Ah  me !  no  strepent  |^»oae  at  ChriatuMs  tide» 
Hiss'd  in  the  straagler^s  hand,  and  kiek'd  and  died ! 


5o  trembling  jellies,  nor  ambroaial  pie, 
Begaled  the  liqwuriah  mm 


_  month  and  longing  eye<  ■ 

Bed  aunk  December's  famt  dsshonooc*^  snn^ 
And  Um(  young  yeas^s^day  pass'd  witboat »  bon  I" 

The  poet  runs  on  in  the  half-satincal,  half-pleasant 

vein  for  some  time,  till  he  reaches  his  own  wishes  on 

the  snl^eot;-*- 

"  9or  eeased  my  day-dream  tiH  the  wanins  hours 
iMt  shook  fhfr  ihttoy  flrom  her  throne  of^owers ; 
And  o'er  my  heart's  emotions,  less  divine, 
ImperJbae  wam"d  tb'  esurient  bard  to  dine  ! 
Tet^when  my  bell  if  s  awful  suoraions  rung; 
And  meoinl  Mary  heard  its  iron  tongue--' 
IUsI  hi  pfebhui  prose,  I  spoke  shrad, 

f  WIm  MdRl  wmMi  Uk'  nsttortai  vp^  I>9w'd| 


m  would  it  suit  to  ask  a  jmsI**  ft)od 
In  vulgar  phrase,  ignobly  understood !  * 
Then  stood  the  culinary  maiden  dumb. 
And  slowly  twirl'd  each  oircumTOlvent  thumb , 
Astounded— list'ning  to  tbe  voice  sublime 
Of  oral  thunders,  and  Iambic  rhyme  :— 
'"Bring  me  the  beef— the  dulcet  pudding  bring ; 
Or  fry  -the  mnd-lark's  odoriferous  wing ; 
Or  simmering  greens  with  sofi  rotation  turn, 
Gbamp'd  in  the  luscious  treasure  of  the  chum  \ 
Then  pour  tbe  brown  ale,  rich  as  ever  ran 
From  Balder's  horn,  or  Edin's  creamy  can  ! 
Blest  in  that  honest  draught,  let  none  repine 
For  nectVous  no^eau  or  ambrosial  wine  ; 
But — lest  my  warning  wealth  refuse  to  raise 
So  fair  a  feast,  in  these  degenerate  days — 
Take  from  tbis  splendid  shilling,  what  may  find 
Some  sweet  refection  of  a  sober  mind. 
Yon  earth-bom  apple,  vegetable  grace 
Of  Erin's  sons— a  blunder-lovine  race ; 
MTell  could  that  food  of  bulls  deugbt  me  now, 
Mixt  with  the  mantling  beverage  of  the  cow  ; 
My  vaccine  milk  on  'tatoes  sweet  should  pour. 
And  fruit  and  liquor  charm  our  fairy-footed  bower  V^ 

LordMinto,  who  had  been  employed  on  an  extraoidi- 
nary  mission  to  the  court  of  Tienna^  and  was  acquainted 
with  (Germany,  met  Mr.  Campbell,  by  his  own  desire,  at 
the  house  of  the  late  Dugald  Stewart,  and  afterwards 
treated  the  poet  with  great  respect.  The  Minto  £uni]j 
are  always  engaged  m  special  miasions.  Th^  haye  a 
turn  for  that  work.  The  present  Earl  has  had  his  share 
of  it  in  Italy  during  thie  present  year,  to  veiy  little 
good  purpose.  His  father  was  a  Toiy — ^CampbeU  was 
a  Whig  or  a  Radical — ^but  it  is  greatlv  to  the  noble- 
man's  credit,  that  in  times  when  political  differeKoea 
ran  high,  he  did  not  permit  them  to  interfere  with  his 
private  fHendship,  to  whicb  Campbell  refers  ia  the  Iblr 
lowing  e&tract : — 

"  *  My  history  smoe  I  left  you  has  not  been  much  briefer 
than  many  other  spots  of  my  life.  I  was  attacked  again  at 
Liverpool  with  a  resurrsetion  of  my  winter  complaint.  The 
reraec^  has  been  an  obstacle  to  what  I  ought  prinetpaliy  tQ 
have  been  employed  in  eottivating  since  I  came  to  London, 
mimely,  my  numerous  introdactions.  I  hate  not  detivwrecl 
above  one  half  of  my  letters;  nor  have  I  fomid  myself  in 
spirits  to  call  open  the  genenilicy  of  those  persons  whoas  ao' 
qoaintaaee  I  have  formed.  I  began  letters  to  Ovahaa  and  fo 
Brougham,  all  of  which  I  threw  into  the  fire ;  ftifr,  vnlets 
one  has  pleasant  thonghts  to  oommnnioate,  what  is  the  use  of 
oonespendenee  ?  Homer  would  infbrm  yon  of  nsy  present 
residense.  Lord  Mmto  has  shown  me  great  kindness,  am 
oonitrred  that  kindness  with  delioaoy.  At  an  early  period 
of  onr  aoqoaintsnoe,  I  had  a  oonversatioa  with  film  on  the 
tiekHah  sobjeot  of  polities,  ui  which  it  was  my  design  that 
he  shonM  have  mj  eonfession  of  faith ;  and,  if  that  were  in- 
consistent with  his  good  opinion,  that  our  acqnaintanee 
should  drop.  I  told  him  that  my  prioeiples  were  Repabllosa; 
and  that  my  opiaion  of  the  praotieahility  of  a  Repnbh'catt 
form  xd  goremment  had  not  been  materially  sffroted  by  all 
that  had  liappened  in  the  French  Revolution.  I  added  Arai 
my  oldeet  and  best  friends  were  even  of  the  same  creed,  and 
attributed  ray  opinion  in  politics  to  my  attendance  on  the 
Icotnroe  of  John  M  iller«  Lord  Mn  to  is  a  Tory  of  tbe  Burke 
school.  He  censored  the  opinions  of  the  opposite  sect  very 
strongly;  but  said  that  he  never  cherished  aft  illiberal  dis- 
like to  yonng  and  candid  errors  of  judgment.  1  see  him  but 
once  a^day,  at  breskfiut,  for  he  is  abroad  the  rest  of  the  day. 
His  conversation  is  very  instructive,  from  his  intimate  so- 
quaintaoee  with  politioal  fhots  and  chaiaetera;  and,  though 
his  ersed  is  not  lavonrable  to  political  liberty,  it  has  ao  snz* 
tnrs  of  personal  asperity.' " 

"Loehic^'s  Warning''  was  written  at  Minto  Honae, 
danng  tbe  night.  It  has  the  character  of  an  ins^atian. 
The  poet's  evening  thoughts  had  be^  tnmed  to 
the  wizard's  waming,  and  in  oouise  of  the  night  lie 
awdce,  repeating  the  idea  for  which  be  had  been  seareh- 
ing  for  days,  rung  for  the  servant,  had  a  enp  of  tea, 
and  prodaoaA  ''Jboofaiers  Warning  "  before  day  dawn. 
Of  that  poem  Mr.  Telierd  wrote,  T  am  absebiiely 
Tm  gf  IbQm»  6ii»pb«i}.    Thm  ira9  Borer  any^bis^ 


^ 
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like  kirn — ^lie  is  thto  rery  spirit  of  FariMssiis.    Hare  yoa 

seen  his  Lochiel  ?    He  \fill  surpass  eveiything  ancient 

or  modem — ^your  Pindars,  your  Drydens,  and  your 

Greys*     I  expect  nothing  short  of  a  Scotch  Milton,  a 

Shakspeare,  or  something  more  than  either."    There 

are  some  interesting  particulars  in  the  folloving  extract 

r^iarding  "  Lochiei*s  Warning  *' : — 

"It  was  jastly  remarked,  by  a  late  physioian  of  much 
experience,  that  yigorous  bodily  health  and  great  aptitude 
for  poetry  are  rarely  united  in  the  same  frame.  The  rule 
has  many  exceptions ;  but  the  disposition  to  study  is  gene- 
rally in  aa  inverse  ratio  to  a  state  of  physical  strength,  the 
tone  of  which  may  be  lowered  witboat  prejudice  to  the 
highest  operations  of  the  mind.  Health  and  elastic  spirits 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  carry  their  possessor  into  actire 
pursuits,  away  from  study ;  whilst  delicate  health  and  a 
lanfpiid  circulation  have  the  opposite  and  necessary  ten- 
dency of  inducinj^  habits  of  thought  and  meditation.  Some 
of  the  finest  compositions  in  our  langua|;e  appear  to  have 
been  written  while  their  authors  were  suffering  from  habi- 
tual ill  health.  It  may  be  observed  through  the  whole  of 
Campbell's  letters,  that  whenever  his  mind  is  actively  en- 
gaged  on  any  new  theme,  languor,  lassitude,  and  all  those 
ills  that  a  parturient  fancy  is  heir  to,  are  subjects  of  frequent 
oomplaint.  And  so  it  turned  out  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
for,  while  in  one  of  his  letters  he  says  that,  in  London,  his 
health  was  so  depressed,  that  he  '  had  not  even  power  to 
transcribe  two  or  three  pieces  which  Lord  Mioto  requested 
for  his  own  keeping' — be  had  composed  both  'Lochiel' 
and  *  Hohenlinden,'  which  aiford  abnndant  proof,  that 
however  deijressed  in  physical  health,  his  intellectual 
powers  were  in  full  and  perfect  vigour.  As  soon  as  these 
poems  were  finished,  his  health  revived  ;  and,  returning  to 
JCdinburgh,  he  again  took  up  his  residence  with  liis  mother 
and  sisters  in  Alison  Square.    The  list  of  subscribers  to  the 

2uarto  edition  of  his  jpoems  oould  now  boast  of  the  most 
istinguished  names  m  the  kingdom;  but  to  f^ive  the 
volume  a  new  title  to  their  patronage,  it  was  agreed  that 
it  should  contain  several  recent  pieces,  to  which  he  was  to 
give  the  finishing  touches  during  the  summer. 

"  In  answer  to  a  letter,  repeating  the  invitation  to  Roi- 
bnighahire,  Campbell  thus  writes  :— 

"  '  TO  TBX  BIOHT  BOK.  LOBD  MINTO. 

"'Edinburgh,  Jnn3  29th,  1802. 

" '  My  Lord,— Itgare  me  muoh  pleasure  to  learn  bj  your 
lordship's  letter  of  the  38th,  that  the  fever  is  now  banished 
from  your  amiable  family.  I  congratulate  your  lordship 
upon  your  happy  retirement  among  your  paternal  woods 
and  mountains,  and  wish  that  I  hod  the  muse  of  BAinto  be- 
side nje,  to  indite  that  congratulation  in  numbers  worthy  of 
theioene. 

"  '  I  returned  to  Edinbur^h^not.  to  be  sure,  with  all  the 
satisfaction  that  one  would  feel  in  retiring  to  a  paternal 
houae  and  estate ;  but  not  without  sincere  delight  in  visiting 
the  soene  of  so  many  friends  and  favourites.  I  have  seen 
the  worthy  family  of  Lothian  House;  and,  imme* 
diately  on  receipt  of  your  lordship's  letter,  oommuui- 
ealed  to  them  the  agreeable  news  of  your  young  one's  being 
Kcoverad.  Nothing  could  be  so  agreeable  to  me  as  to 
•mbraoe  your  lordship's  invitation  to  set  out  to  Minto 
immediately:  but  my  fear  respecting  my  health  having 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  and  my  spirits  being  in 
oonaequenoe  subjeci  to  alarm  and  depression,  I  should  wish 
to  continue  a  little  longer  under  that  advice  in  which  I  eon- 
fide  so  implicitly ;  and  to  come  a  strong  and  donghty  wight, 
before  I  set  off  for  Minto,  to  enter  the  lists  with  firuoe  and 
Wallace. 

'"I  have  shown  Ldohiel  to  several  friends  here,  and  have 
found  your  lordship's  idea  of  the  vulgarity  of  *' hanging" 
mor^  than  once  suggested.  I  own,  however,  that  I  am  not 
so  lost  to  paternal  affection  as  to  have  my  eyes  opened  to 
the  defects  of  my  youngest  fugitive.  As  to  hanging,  I  have 
still  a  strong  hankering  after  tl^at  punishment,  Irom  having 
learnt  accidentally  that  Lochiel' s  brother  actually  suffered 
that  death.  Whether  it  might  be  proper  to  describe  the 
process  of  hanging  or  not,  I  certainly  think  that 
some  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  above  fkct, 
in  heightening  the  horror  of  the  wizard's  address. 
As  soon  as  1  have  put  the  piece  into  its  regenerated 
state,  I  will  send  it  to  your  lordship,  probably  m  two  or 
three  dm.  With  sincerest  and  respectfhl  ooropliments  to 
all  the  iamily  of  Minto,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,— Your 
lordship's  very  grateful  humble  servant, 

'"Thomis  Caiipbsll.' 

"  Haying  been  criticised  and  approved  in  the  circle  of  his 
pfiratc  friends,  the  new  poepis  of  'LochieV  and  'fiohen* 


liodsn,' were  piononnoed  to  be  worthy  of  ^it  tepvtaltea. 
Calling  one  morning  to  consult  Mrs.  Dngald  Btewart  on  a 
point  of  some  family  interest,  he  took  out  his  raoouscripi  of 
Lochiel,  and  read  it  to  her.  She  listened  in-mnte  atleatioB. 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  laat  couplei,  eho  Mse 
gravely  from  her  ehair,  walked  across  the  room,  and  laying 
her  hand  gently  upon  his  head,'  said  '  This  will  bear  anatber 
wreath  of  laurel  yet !'  and,  without  another  word,  retamcd  to 
her  seat.  But  she  was  evidently  muoh  moved ;  and '  this,'  said 
Campbell,  'made  a  stronger  impression  upon  my  mind 
than  if  she  had  spoken  in  a  strain  of  the  loftiest  panegyrio. 
It  was  one  of  the  prinoipal  incidents  in  my  life  that  gavo  me 
confidence  in  my  own  powers.' 

'"  Lochiers  Warning,'  and  *  Hohenlinden,' were  intended 
for  the  new  quarto  edition  only ;  but,  at  the  request  of  his 
friends,  they  were  printed  anonymously,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Alison." 

On  the  10th  September,  1803,  Mr.  Campbell  was 
married  to  his  cousin,4liis8  Matilda  Sinclair,  a  lady 
whom  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  should 
have  been  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
pronoonoed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  w(»nan  in  Europe. 

KABRIED  LIFE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  led  a  bappj  life  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  lady  was  too  wise  to  be 
extravagant ;  and  Campbell  wronght  hard,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  lucrative  employment,  with  which 
his  name  was  not  connected.  His  oorrespondenoe  at 
that  period  was  cheerful,  jet  cares  harassed  him  ereu 
then.  His  house  in  London,  and  his  house  in  Edinburgh, 
drew  hard  upon  the  means  of  a  literary  man,  living 
exclusively  by  his  own  labour,  constrained  to  dine  out 
frequently,  and  to  enact  the  lion.  The  passion  for 
military  exercbes  was  then,  in  1803,  in  full  bloom  ; 
and  although  Campbell,  like  "Maunsie  Wauch,"  was 
the  father  of  a  small  family,  yet,  he  was  compelled  to 
become  a  volunteer;  in  some  corps  a  costly  proceeding. 
The  following  extracts  show  the  points  of  the  thorns 
among  the  roses,  and  how  he  bore  them  :^ 

**  In  the  volunteer  corps  to  which  the  Poet  belonged,  some 
verses  were  handed  about,  which  shew  that  he  lost  no  ocea- 
sion  for  mainuining,  in  all  its  native  vigoar,  the  xlorioue 
spirit  of  independence.  *  They  were  sngirested,'  he  said, 
'  by  the  gallant  promise  made  by  our  beloved  Monarch,  that 
"  m  case  of  invasion,  he  would  be  found  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, at  the  head  of  his  troops !" '  The  stansas  are  among 
the  rejected  piece*,  and,  perhaps,  long  forgotten ;  bnt  as 
they  embrace  an  interesting  point  of  history,  I  have  ventured 
to  reprint  them  from  tho  original :-» 

'*  *  ON  JAMSS  rV.  OP  SCOTULSn,  WHO  rXLL  AT  TBI  BATTUE  OF 

TLODDBN. 

" '  *Twas  HB  that  ruled  oar  country's  heart 

With  more  thnn  royal  sway. 
Bat  Scotland  saw  her  Jambs  depart, 

And  sickened  at  his  stay  ; 
She  heard  his  fate,  she  wept  her  grief. 
That  Jambs — ^her  loved,  her  gallant  ehief-« 

Was  gone  for  evermore ! 
Bnt  this  she  learnt,  that  ere  he  fell— 
Oh,  men— Oh,  patriots  !  mark  it  well  !— 
His  fellow-soldiers  round  his  fall. 
Enclosed  him  like  a  living  wall. 

Mixing  their  kindred  gore ! 
Kor  was  tho  day  of  Flooden  done^ 
Till  they  were  slaughtered,  one  by  one ! 

And  this  may  prondly  show, 
Wben  kinat  art  patrioU,  none  will  fly ! 
When  soch  a  king  was  doomed  to  die— 

Who  would  death  forego  ? 

«"  T.  C 

"  The  poet  was  very  regular  in  his  attendance  at  drill ; 
and,  after  a  great  field-day,  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Biehardson  :— 
<  December  —Out  on  St.  Andrew's-da^  at  the  master  of  the 
North  Britons.  But  oh !  what  a  fagging  work  this  toIob* 
teeringis!  Eiffht  hours  under  a  musket!'  Nor  was  this 
all,  for  he  adds, '  Bensley,  the  printer,  with  all  his  *  de▼ih^' 
is  upon  me  for  an  account  of  i£tOO,  besides  boxes,  porterage, 
and  Heaven  knows  whaL  It  gives  me  the  nightmare  to 
^hinkofiu    .    .    I  had  a  debt  of  480  irom  cno  hookaeller 
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,  vliMi  tbe  'tumw'  imironn  of  the  Kortb    Britons, 

fint-Mtfowtad  At  ^10,  hat  fwolled  to  ^25,  with  drew  and 
liAMnaek,  aoeoatremeoti,  &e.;  and  as  I  made  them 
leoaldnot  be  off!     .     .     I  wish  earnsstljr  too 
ve  from  Benskjr,  for  he  sends  roe  home  in  low 

^ fy  time  I  meet  him  !    .    .    The  sum  yon  stated 

ia  m  W9ty  pMtifai  prodootionfrom  the  Edinburgh  payments. 
WooM  ihat  I  had  snoh  treatment  in  London !  .  .  I  am 
BSMiokofit.    .    . 

*^  *I  will  sHtlo  in  Edinburgh  whenerer  my  qnarter  of  the 
lodciaj^a ia  oat;  in  a  cottage  or  any  box  sneh  as  I  spoke  of 
marriaee.  I  still  adhere  to  one  acre,  if  I  can't  have 
How  nappy,  happy  I  shooM  be,  to  see  you  and  my 
liitie  AfatilM  smilinjir  like  the  two  cherabims  in  the 
temple^^one  on  each  side  of  mo.  I  am  sure  you  will  like 
her,  and  that  is  more  than  admirini;.  The  only  bar  to  our 
being  peipetually  together  most  be,  that  I  am  determined 
to  hare  my  dear  one  in  the  country — oat  of  the  reach  of 
**  £untly^  iuterfereoee.  .  .  But  a  place  to  jour  mind  may 
nx^j  be  got,  and  we  ahonld  alw|§p  have  a  spare  bod  for 
yon  and  yours.  .  .  Fortasse  bsoo  olimmeminesse  juvabit. 
Ood  bless  you,  the  Hills,  and  the  Orahames  ! 

"  Theae  etztneta  aflSwd  some  notion  of  the  oares,  hopes, 
and  perplezttiea  alternately  passing  through  his  mind ;  but 
anxiety  regarding  pecuniarjr  matters  was  soon  removed  by 
the  active  co-operation  of  his  friend.  *  Bensle^  and  all  his 
devils'  were  speedily  exorcised  by  a  cash  remittance  from 
Edinburgh;  and  now,  relieved  from  his  late  apprehensions, 
the  poet  falls  into  a  pleasant  dream  of  tbe  future,  which  he 
thus  interprets :—'  I  received  your  welcome  letter  yesterday. 
I  wish  to  Heaven  I  oould  answer  it.  It  is  long,  interesting. 
and,  like  yoorself,  the  good  old  boy !  Bnt  no — 1  am  asleep ! 
Nod  I  go;  dead  aaleep.  •  •  •  Here  I  dream  a  dream  of 
Juturiiif:^^  Bring  tbe  mocha.  B(y  dear,  will  the  pipes  offend 
yonr*  "Oh  no;  not  at  all.  I  like  the  smell  of  Oro- 
aoko."  Well,  yaS,  puff.  "  But,  pray,  my  dear,  do  spare 
my  beautiful  grate."  [pause.]  •  •  •  •«  Well,  I  do  de- 
clare, llr.  Richardson,  times  are  very  bad ;  one  can't  have  a 
finsily  of  daughters  without  amaaing  expense ;  and  sons  are 
so  extravagant !"  "To  be  sure,  Mr.  Campbell,  but  your 
wife  is  n  notable  woman,  and  your  daughters  are  so  accom- 
pUsbed."  "Why,  yes,  poor  things;  but  thev  want  por- 
tions—that is,  until  my  next  epic  poem  is  out.  •  •  • 
[Long  paose :  enter  divers  persons  in  male  attire  into  the 
dreamet's  brain,  whom  the  poet  calls  his  friend's  sons.] 
"  John,  yon  are  too  young  to  marrv !"  "  Sir,  my  father 
married  younger  !* '  *'  Ah,  eh  bien  !  foolish  children !  Let 
Matilda  have  him.'" 

*Tbe  poet  then  awakes  from  his  dream  of  future  inter- 
marriages, and  remembering  that  his  friend's  letter  con* 
tained  an  important  anoounoement,  thns  concludes: — *I 
wish  you  joy,  my  frieud  !  Give  my  kiss  by  proxy  to  the  fair 
intended.  She  will  like  the  representative  better  than  the 
eoniD'tuent.  •  •  •  I  delight  to  tell  secrets.  Frank 
Clason  has  published  a  large  political  tract,  called  *'  An  Ap- 
peal to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  on  Buonaparte's  Ambi- 
tion'*— Motto,  **■  Tros  Tyrinsve,"  dco.  I  want  to  surprise  bun 
with  a  review  of  it    •    •    •    ;  aud  it  shall  be  done  in  three 


If  < 


T.  C. 


•  ft 


A  aingnUy  parpose  crossed  Mr.  Campbell's  mind  at 
this  time — ^nothing  else  than  taking  service  under  the 
Russian  GoTemment  as  a  Professor  at  Wilna.  He 
terionalj  entertained  the  proposal;  and  yet  his  conduct 
was  inexplicable  after  the  publication  of  "  The  Plea- 
sures of  Hope,**  and  the  promulgation  of  his  extreme 
opinioDS  on  the  Polish  question.  He  could  not  retract 
these  opinions ;  and  if  he  could  have  forgotten  them, 
their  memoiy  would  have  been  preserved  by  others. 
Hie  Di^otiadon  was,  however,  seriously  entertained 
and  progressed  in  the  following  fashion : — 

"It  was  desirable,  however,  that  the  wishes  of  Campbell 
should  not  be  poblished  until  his  election  was  saonred.  Any 
repoei  of  his  being  likely  to  quit  the  country  would  cancel 
hia  literary  engagements,  bring  down  his  smaU  creditors 
upon  fans,  and  expose  him  to  various  difflcoliies,  from  which 
It  woidd  bo  impoMible  to  eztrioate  himself  at  a  day's  notice. 
BflS  wbas  weigned  more  with  him,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
eoosidflnitioo.  was  the  dread  of  being  unsuccessful ;  and,  as 
hie  male  eould  cite  passages  from  '  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,' 
whkh  would  be  no  recommendation  to  him  as  a  Professor  in 
Wifatt,  bo  was  ISur  flrom  being  sanguine  as  to  the  result  It 
wns  baidlTto  bo  ezpeeted  that  the  Bassian  eensor  would  be 
0019  Indaigenl  to  the  poet  than  he  had  been  to  his  poems ; 


and,  AS  the  weapons  be  bad  formerly  dfsehai^ed  in  the  sei^ 
vice  of  Poland  might  now  be  relumed  with  interest,  ho  be* 
came  less  anxious  to  push  tbe  question. 

'*  In  the  menntime,  however,  the  secret  transpired ;  and 
the  petty  vexations  to  which  he  wss  oonsequently  exposed, 
give  a  painful  interest  to  his  letters.  '  Mr.  — ,'  he  saye, 
'  hearing,  I  suppose,  of  my  outlandish  appointment,  refused 
my  mother  twenty  pounds  at  my  demand.  Will  yon,  my 
dear  fellow,  give  her  ten ;  for  it  requires  five  to  make  up  her 
half-year's  annuity,  and  she  will  require  live  more  to  send  to 
Glasgow.  ....  That  name  calls  up  the  bitterest  feel- 
ings of  reflection,  occasioned  by  an  event  which  I  mention 
to  you  in  confidence,  1  have  this  day  received  a  letter,  anno- 
nymonsly  written  in  a  female  hand,  signed  by  a  member  of 
tbo*'Glasgow  Female  Society," upbraiding  me  in  the  grossest 
terms,  fur  abandoning  a  near  relation  to  poverty  and  distress. 
'*  This  relative/*  it  says,  **  has  none  to  support  her.'*  .  • 
Now,  if  this  letter  be  written  at  the  instance,  or  founded 
on  the  complaints  of  that  relative,  it  is  the  very  person  with 
whom  I  have,  year  after  year,  divided  my  last  guinea  ! 

As  to  my  mother,  it  is  hard  to  blame  ber  for 
not  supporting  others,  when  she  cannot  support  herself. 
And  me,  who,  in  labouring  for  scanty  bread,  can  barely 
afford  an  income  to  my  motuer,  it  seems  still  more  ungene- 
rous to  load  with  claims  and  reproaches  so  entirely  over- 
whelming. It  is  not,  as  Gpd  is  my  witness,  possible  for  me 
to  answer  for  a  double  snouity,  and  the  little  I  give  to  my 
mother  will  not  bear  division.  AH  this  I  must  explain  to 
tbe  edification  of  tbe  Glasgow  society,  before  I  can  wrest 
my  name  from  tbe  reproach  of  being  unnatural :  but  one 
feels  reluctant  to  publish  one's  poverty,  even  in  vindioation 
of  character. 

" '  Nihil  habet  infelix  panpertas  durius  in  se, 
Quam  quod  ridicules  homines  facit.' " 

Even  thus  early  Mr.  Campbell  had  some  embarrass- 
ments, it  appears;  but  they  arose  from  a  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  the  discharge  of  duties  that  he  could  not 
wish  to  avoid.  The  negotiations  for  the  Wilna  Pro- 
fessorship went  on ;  but — 

**  Shortly  after  tbe  date  of  this  letter,  his  ardour  in  the 
canvass  was  rather  damped  by  'fears  of  an  involuntary  trip 
to  Siberia. '  He  foresaw  that  if  installed  in  the  University  of 
Wilna,  he  could  never,  without  direliotion  of  principle,  in- 
culcate any  opinions  but  those  to  which  he  had  already  given 
emphatic  utterance  in  his  poems.  Before  he  had  weijtbed 
tbe  question  maturely,  he  tbonght  otherways ;  he  imagined 
that  if  once  fairly  seated  in  the  chair,  he  might  have  pro- 
moted the  '  regeneration  of  Poland.'  and  thus  realised  the 
wish  nearest  his  heart.  But  a  little  reflection  taught  him 
that  such  a  cause  mij^ht  have  involved  him  in  certain  min. 
All  further  negotiations  were  therefore  discontinued;  he 
preferred  the  honour  of  advocating  at  home  the  cause  of 
an  oppressed  people,  who  could  only  thank  him  in  their 
prayers,  to  the  emoluments  of  this,  or  any  other  post  in  the 
gift  of  Russia.  In  this  resolution  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
approbation  of  his  friemis,  through  whose  influence  he  had 
the  ofler  of  another  academical  chair,  which  would  have  amp]/ 
indemnified  him  for  the  loss  of  Wilna;  but  with  improvmg 
prospecta  in  London,  and  a  growing  relish  for  domestic  re- 
tirement, the  offer  was  gratefully  declined." 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  the  poet's  happiness,  says 
his  biographer,  was  most  complete,  and  his  "good« 
heartedness"  unbounded;  but  he  confesses  to  a  consider- 
able share  of  anxieties  in  the  following  note  respecting 
a  disagreement  with  his  Edinburgh  publisher:- — 

"  '  July  14,  1804. 
'"A  poet  is  bom  to  trouble  as  tbe  spsrks  fly  upwards.  I 
have  onl^  one  consolation,  aud  that  is  tbe  idea  of  having 
yourself  in  Edinburgh  to  act  as  my  friend  in  a  business  that 
requires  both  secrecy  and  trouble.  The  bare  mention  of 
the  word  secrecy  may  perhaps  alarm  the  delicacy  of  a  mind 
so  little  prone  to  concealment;  but  it  is  really  necessaiy,  and 
not  dishonourable.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  this :  I  have  got 
into  a  literary  scrape :  I  am  dealing  with  a  bookaeller  in 
Edinburgh  in  a  business  where  he  can  hurt  me  much.  But 
at  this  distance,  and  corresponding  with  me,  be  snswers  no 
letters.  About  the  time  when  I  was  agog  after  my  wife,  I  en- 
gaged to  write  a  * '  History  of  £  ngland."  It  was  to  be  in  three 
volumes^a  sequel  to  BtnuUett.  I  have  nearly  finished  it. 
The  bargain  was  that  I  was  to  do  it  pUinly  and  decently— 
but  as  the  price  thev  could  afford  was  but  small,  it  was 
to  be  anonymous.  Now,  in  the  course  of  performing  this 
task,  tome  ideas  of  which  at  first  did  not  appear  to  me,  have 
giren  me  no  little  uneasiness.    .    .    •    The  \u\  time  b« 
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wTole^  it  WM  a  Want  demand,  wUboat  eiihtr  offer  or  lernu* 
for  a  Tolame  of  new  poemt,  whicb  I  hod  not  to  give  him. 
.  .  .  About  half  a  year  ago,  ezpoctiiig  (as  hiiherto)  a 
lar^eia  on  the  eighth  edition  of  my  book,  which  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  Mundell,  promised  on  fvery  edition,  in  coosidera- 
tion  of  what  I  gave  him  in  addition  to  the  second  part  of 
*  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  I  sent  my  mother  a  draft  on  Mr. 
Doi;;.  fiut,  aUhouffb  this  premium  on  each  edition  is  due 
to  me,  and  although  I  was  sTen  working  for  him  at  the  time, 
be  refused  the  dcniund  !" 

Tke  negotiations  witli  his  Edinburgh  publisher  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  successful ;  and  he 
was  advised,  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  de- 
licate state  of  his  health,  to  remove  to  a  quarter  of 
the  town  deemed  more  salubrious  than  Pimlico.  Pre- 
carious health  prevented  him  from  accepting  situations 
requiring  close  attention,  which  were  placed  within 
his  power ; — 

"  London  was  now  the  only  field  that  promised  any  per- 
manent and  profitable  exercise  of  his  talents.  One  of  his 
distinguished  friends,  indeed,  had  generously  offered  him 
one  of  the  highest  literary  appointments  of  the  d^iy  ;  but  its 
laborious  duties  and  delioute  responsibilities  were  such  as 
to  render  the  undertaking  so  formidable,  in  his  precarious 
state  of  health,  that  the  tempting  offer  was  reluounily  de- 
•lined.  But  be  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  compliment ;  and, 
although  be  oonld  not  profit  by  the  offer,  it  had  the  happy 
effect  of  giving  him  more  confidence  in  his  own  abiliiies, 
and  a  better  opinion  of  human  nature,  than  his  resent  trials 
had  led  him  to  form.  Another  circumstance— which  had 
much  weight  in  his  decision  to  remain  near  Loudon — was  a 
aitiiation  which  he  had  jnst  obtained  in  connection  with 
'  The  Star*  newspaper,  and  which  produced  an  income  of 
four  guineas  a  week.  His  contributions  to  ]>eriodical  litera- 
ture were  still  a  source  of  emolument;  but  ill  heaUh  super- 
vening, literary  composition  was  usually  followed  by  great 
mental  depression — the  inward  struggle  to  resist  outward 
pressure.  But  bis  hopes  were  still  sanguine  ;  his  friends 
were  kind,  and  better  prospects  seemed  to  be  opening.  Of 
bis  private  life  and  feelings,  at  this  moment  the  following 
letter,  though  rather  sanguine,  presents  an  animated  picture : 

*'  *  Will  yon  also  call  and  see  how  my  mother  is  ?  I  am 
easy  now  about  her.  Don't  meution  anything  of  bad  heakh 
—but  only  words  of  comfort !  She  has  now,  in  all,  ir70  a 
year.  Pray  tell  me,  asexpenses  stand  in  Edinburgh,  if  you 
think  it  is  enouo;h.  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  expcnsive- 
ness  has  arisen  with  you  ;  for  here,  everything  is  dreadfully 
dear.  Alihongh  my  wife  is  a  notable  economist,  yet  the 
week's  bills  are  enormous  beyond  what  they  would  have 
been  a  few  years  ago.  Now,  indeed,  I  begin  to  live  some- 
what more  bravely  than  at  first.  I  advise  you,  however,  to 
marry  to  know  the  value  of  life's  comforts.  I  never  take  my 
poor  Matilda  a  jaunt  to  Kensington,  or  indulge  in  the 
•lightest  Inxnry,  withont  wondering  that  happiness — which 
before  I  could  never  get  for  love  or  money — was  now  to  be 
got  by  industry  and  the  virtue  that  purifies  love,  and  makes 
money  wealth  indeed. 

'*  *  1  have  sacceodcd  in  getting  my  house  well  furnished. 
We  have  a  most  elegant  little  drawing-room,  and  Airniture 
•DOUgh  for  a  parlour  and  study,  when  we  get  into  a  larger 
boose.  I  have  bought  also  some  important  maps  and 
books,  and  hope  soon  to  attain  to  a  gooa  library.  All  this 
comes  of  being  happy  at  home.  I  should  have  been  poor  to 
this  day  if  I  had  not  got  a  wife.  I  mast  not  omit,  in  my 
catalogue  of  comfuris,  that  I  have  secured  a  good  store  of 
port  wine ;  and  yet  I  assure  you,  by  the  orders  of  my 
grave  list,  and  trom  better  motives,  I  have  laid  aside 
vvery  propensity  to  take  one  glass  more  than  does  me  good 
•»>to  which  I  was  sometimes  addijted  in  Edinburgh.  But 
who  oonld  resist  snoh  good  fellows  ?  .  •  •  I  only  men- 
tion  all  thia,  to  show  you  bow  rogulorlv  and  comfortably  I 
bave  now  brought  myself  to  live.  All  this  would  be  nothing 
with  regard  to  the  fliittering  of  my  own  feeUng*^no;  hot  1 
bave  soribbled  and  blinded  myself,  reading  and  oopyiog 
aigbt  and  day,  to  show  my  dear,  patient  partner  that,  al- 
tbough  our  first  ontset  in  matrimony  was  poor,  the  continu' 
■Boe  was  not  to  be  so.  This  insetting  year  I  am  preparing 
Imt  innovations,  whioh  she  resists  as  Jaoobinicai!  I  have 
bMiisbed  the  rummer  toddy,  out  of  wbieh  she  used  to  drink 
ber  solitary  glass,  with  as  pleased  a  face  as  if  it  had  been 
Tokay,  or  a  better  beveiago.  ...  I  shall  have  a  large 
and  well-aired  bouse  in  the  oountry,  a  stock  of  fowls,  and 
a  good  garden ;  and,  though  ICatilda'a  extreme  caution  is  a 
g«aranM«  agaitwt  pri^foam,  7«t  I  tad  goaalbrt  a  ftne  rapport 


*'*My  mother  will  now  be  comfortable,  and,  in  a  ibw  yoan 
I  shall  be  able  to  add  another  flAy,  to  be  an  annuity  to  the 
two  more  dependant  of  my  sisters;  that,  however,  mast  be 
deferred  for  a  little  time,  until  I  ean  scrspe  up  as  mneh  as 
will  brin/;  me  a  share  in  some  litemry  work,  and  secure  me 
a  good  mcome.      .      .  Give  my  love  to  Orahame — 

dear,  worthy  companion  of  ours.  lie  is  the  man  who  must 
be  the  intimate  associate  of  our  trio  for  life.  .  .  .  Adieu. 
I  am  giddy  to  an  excess  with  this  vestal  fire-like  vigilance. 
— Believe  me,  yours  truly.  **  •  T.  C* " 

Anxiety  for  the  comfort  of  his  mother  and  sisters  is 
a  most  agreeable  feature  in  Camphell*s  character,  and 
appears  in  all  his  correspondence.  The  removal  to 
Sydenham  cost  money ;  but  it  was  a  pleasant  residence, 
and  enabled  him  to  indulge  bis  desire  for  a  cottage  and 
suburban  life.  His  retrospect  furnishes  many  curious 
particukrs  regarding  ]ib  private  habits,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  liis  letters.  The  annoyances  of  authors 
are  well  described  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  '  From  Sdinburgb,'  be  says,  *I  came  back  to  London 
a  perfect  adventurer,  having  nothing  to  depend  upon  for 
subsistence  but  ray  pen.  I  was  by  no  means  without  literary 
employment ;  but  the  rock  on  which  I  split  was  over-ealon- 
laiing  the  gains  I  could  make  from  them.  I  have  observed 
that  authors,  and  aU  other  artists,  are  apt  to  make  similar 
mistakes.  The  antboi^— and  I  can  speak  firom  ezperienoe 
— sits  down  to  an  engagement,  for  whioh  he  is  to  have  so 
much  per  sheet.  He  gets  through  what  seems  a  tenth  of  a 
day  ;  but  innumerable  and  inealoulable  interruptions  ooour. 
Besides,  what  has  been  written  to-day,  may  require  to  be 
re-written  to  morrow ;  and  thus  he  finds  that  a  grocer,  who 
sells  a  pound  of  figs,  and  puti  a  shilling,  including  three- 
pence of  profit,  into  the  till  of  his  counter,  has  a  more  surely 
gainful  vocation  than  the  author.' 

"  *  In  my  married  state,'  he  adds,  'I  lived  a  year  in  town, 
and  then  took  and  furnished  a  house  at  Sydenham,  to  wbioU 
I  brought  my  young  wife  and  a  lovely  boy.'  " 

His  cottage  at  Sydenham  was  not  quite  up  to  the 
picture  that  he  had  drawn  of  an  Edinburgh  cottage  ; 
but  it  was  the  next  best  residence,  and  pleased  him 
exceedingly :— . 

*'  Externally,  the  new  situation  had  much  to  soothe  and 
interest  a  poetical  mind.  From  the  south,  a  narrow  lane, 
linetl  with  hedgerows,  and  passing  through  a  little  dell 
watered  by  a  rivulet.  Iead«  to  the  house,  from  the  windows 
of  which  the  eye  wanders  over  an  extensive  prospect  of  un- 
dilating  hills,  park-like  enclosures,  hamlets,  and  pieturesque 
villas  shaded  with  fine  ornamental  timber ;  with  here  and 
there  some  village  spire  shooting  up  through  *  the  forest,* 
reflecting  the  light  on  its  vane,  or  breaking  the  stilhiess  with 
the  chime  of  its  'evening  bells.'  Ramitying  in  all  direo« 
tions,  shady  walks,  where  he  was  safe  from  all. intrusion  but 
thatof  tbe  Muses,  enabled  him  to  combine  bealthful  exer- 
cise with  profitable  meditation." 

Want  of  money  was  bis  grand  torment  at  this  period. 
If  he  had  been  richer,  abler  to  work  bacd,  or  liad  fallen 
into  more  profitable  engagements,  be  beUeved  that  be 
would  also  have  been  happier ;  bnt  bis  incapad^f  to 
work  hard  conferred  on  him  that  leisure  on  whick  bis 
happiness  greatly  depended  :-^ 

**  <  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  luflbred  tbe  ttbso^nte  pri* 
vations  of  poverty.  On  tbe  contrary;  it  was  imther  the  fear, 
than  the  substance  of  it,  which  amioted  us.  But  I  shall 
never  forget  my  sensations,  when  I  one  day  reeelvcd  a  letter 
from  my  eldest  brother  in  America,  stating  that  tbe  oasoal 
remittances,  which  he  had  made  to  my  mother,  must  now 
cease,  on  account  of  his  unfortunate  circnmsUnces ;  and 
that  I  roust  undertake  alone  tbe  pious  dnty  of  supporting 
our  widowed  parent.  .  .  .  Here  now,  I  bad  two  estab- 
lishments to  provide  for— «ne  at  Edinburgh  and  another  «l 
Sydenham ;  and  it  may  be  remembered  tbai  in  those  timet 
the  price  of  living  was  a  fbll  third  part  dearer  than  al  pre- 
sent. I  venture  to  say  that  I  eould  live  at  the  time  I  now 
write,  at  eomfortably  en  four  hundred  pounds  a-yeer,  ae  I 
oonld  have  lived  then  on  an  income  of  six  nttndri>d.  Tbe 
war  prices  pot  all  economy  to  tight  wsd  deftanoe.'  " 

The  difference  between  war  and  peace  prices  w«| 
certainly  a  most  important  matter  with  pexaoivs  enjoyuiig 
Ik  &xed  inepme. 
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The  character  of  hb  engagements  with  the  "  Star" 
newsfiaper,  are  explained  in  the  following  extract : — 

*' '  I  accepted  an  cngn^einent  to  write  for  the  "  Star  " 
nevspaper,  and  the  "  Philosophical  Maj^azine.**  conducted 
by  Mr.  Tullocli,  the  eUitor  of  the  *'  Star,"  for  which  I  re- 
ceired  at  the  late  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  But  that 
turn,  oat  of  which  I  had  to  pay  for  a  horse,  ou  which  I  rode 
to  t4»wa  cTery  day,  waa  quite  inadequate  to  my  wants ;  so 
I  betook  myself  to  literary  engagements  that  would  allow  me 
to  labour  all  day  in  the  coantry.  Dispirited  beneath  all 
hope  of  raisiDfr  my  reputation  by  what  I  could  write,  I  con- 
ineled  for  only  anonymous  labour— and  of  course  at  an 
humble  price. 

*"  It  ia  always  a  misfortune  for  a  literary  man  to  bare  re- 
coarse  to  anonymous  writing — let  his  motives  be  never  so 
innocent.  And  if  there  be  any  excuse  more  admissible  than 
anodier,  it  is  when  his  poverty  and  modesty  conspire  against 
bim.  Bat  it  lowers  a  man's  genius  to  compose  that  for  whieb 
bis  name  is  not  to  be  aosworable.  1  wrote  on  all  subjects— 
fTen  including  agriculture— and  smile,  but  hear  me,  tor,  odd 
as  it  may  seem,  I  tell  yon  the  truth  in  saying,  that  by  wriiing 
on  a^Ericoltare,  I  acquired  so  much  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
iect  as  to  bavs  been  moro  than  once  complimented  ou  tliat 
knowledge  by  practical  farmers.' " 


for  the  press  was  not  Camphell*s  walk ;  at 
least  he  does  not  seem  to  have  shone  in  that  depart- 
ment, although  his  fondness  for  magazine  literature 
hrooght  him  often  into  trouble. 

Msnj  of  his  friends  expected  that  some  situation 
woold  hafe  been  offered  to  him  by  the  Government  at 
that  period ;  bat  a  goyemment  has  always  more  appli- 
cants than  offices  to  be  filled,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was 
not  likely  to  make  a  good  dun.  He  met  his  "  noble 
friends"  on  something  like  a  footing  of  equality ;  and 
while  he  was  often  compelled  to  solicit  and  receire 
&Toura  from  Mr.  Bichardson,  Mr.  Telfourd,  and  Mr. 
Bogers,  he  was  too  independent,  probably,  to  remind 
his  friends  in  the  Goyemment  that  he  had  claims  on 
their  consideration. 

"  Doriag  the  autumn  be  continued  to  work  at  intervals 
opoB  the  *  Annals  ;'  he  wrote  papers  for  the  '  Philesopbical 
If  agasioe  f  transbited  foreign  correspondence  for  *  The 
Btar  f  aiteuded  at  the  office  in  town ;  and,  by  a  daily  journey 
of  tea  or  twelve  miles,  going  and  returning,  his  strength 
begao  to  improve,  and  he  looked  around  for  some  popular 
thane  oo  whieb  to  make  another  trial  of  his  powers.  No- 
thing, however,  turned  up  to  his  satisfaction ;  neither  his 
own  mveotive  genius,  nor  the  suggestions  of  his  friends, 
eoold  hit  the  mark  ;  and  for  many  months  he  eontinued  in 
the  tame '  inglorious  employment  of  anonymous  writing  and 
eompilatioo.  At  length,  his  case  having  excited  particular 
attention  in  one  or  two  influential  quarters,  be  was  en- 
eooraged  to  hope  that  he  should  not  be  overlooked  by  a 
liboal  Ministry,  when  supported  by  the  good  word  of  Lord 
HoOaod  and  Lord  Minto.  In  what  form  their  patronage  was 
to  be  ezpresaed  was  still  uncertain  ;  but  a  situation  under 
GovemmcDi,  nnsharkled  bv  conditional  service,'  was  that  to 
which  he  aspire^and  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  talents 
and  ebaraeter.  With  these  fair  and  reasonable  expectations, 
wbieb  his  ftiends  were  all  anxious  to  see  realised,  time  flew 
by ;  and  if  it  did  not  find  him  prosperous,  it  found  bim  sup- 
portiac  his  advenity  with  a  fortitude  that  ooooLmanded 

R^CCt.** 

His  poems  continued  to  be  a  sure  source  of  income ; 
and  regnlar  remittances  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Rich- 
acdaoD,  who  managed  the  sale  of  his  quarto  edition — 
the  only  edition  ^en  productive.  Mr.  Campbell,  like 
Banj  other  poets  and  literary  men,  was  a  bad  calcu- 
lator. He  oould  not  keep  money.  Real  sovereigns 
CToi  went  from  him  as  if  in  a  dream ;  and  he  would 
not  take  the  trouble  necessary  to  reokon  how  they 
came  or  where  they  went.    Dr.  Seattie  says : — 

^  Aay  minute  cakalation  of  money  received  or  diabnrted, 
was  aa  eauraiae  for  which  he  had  neither  taste  nor  patience ; 
and  of  the  real  state  of  bia  flnoneee,  his  flneoda,  in  general, 
hntir  moeh  more  than  himsetf  '  I  am  alwaya  nady  to 
shoot  mysall^'  he  says,  *  when  I  cone  to  the  subjeot  of  cash 

ac^ownei**  «idUwiUbaMfD,lBte««wqiaoftf9se4f|ter*i 
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that  he  sometinef  imagined  himself  rioh  when  he  was  poor, 
and  on  one  occasion  thought  himself  penniitu,  when,  in 
fact,  he  had  a  good  sum  of  bank  notes  in  his  pocket.  This, 
however,  happened  at  a  time  when  the  aspect  of  his  fortanee 
had  much  improved;  but  a  rooted  disineunatien  to  balance 
his  expenditure  and  income  drew  bim  into  many  difficulties, 
which  a  verv  little  calculation  and  forethought  might  have 
prevented.*' 

One  half  of  the  difficulties  by  which  *'  men  of  ge- 
nius** are  involved  are  traceable  to  the  same  source. 
They  do  not  make  theur  incomes  stretch  over  their  ex- 
penditure, and  leave  a  margin.  The  consequent  and 
bitter  feelings  of  dependence  destroy  their  energy ;  and 
no  small  portion  of  the  miseiy  that  they  sustain  is  caused 
by  deflcient  arithmetic.  But  the  charge  should  not 
be  recklessly  made  against  literary  men  alone,  although 
that  is  commonly  done.  The  roUs  of  commercial  em- 
barrassments will  show,  we  suspect,  similar  neglect. 
Men  whose  business  is  in  arithmetic  will  be  found  to 
be  equally  prone  to  miscalculations  in  that  respect. 
A  literary  man  has,  generally,  a  small  income,  oompa- 
ratively,  from  which  he  is  expected  to  maintain  a  va- 
gue, indefinite,  but  costly  position  in  society.  Countiy 
gentlemen,  with  large  estates,  often  exhibit  corre- 
sponding ignorance  of  arithmetic,  and  yet  that  b  not 
charged  against  them  as  a  class.  At  Sydenham  several 
of  Campbell's  best  lyrics  were  finally  polished  eff — 
some  of  them  that  had  been  known  and  appreciated  for 
one  or  two  previous  years. 

"  Of  the  poetical  pieces  cautiously  eh&borated  in  the  oonrse 
of  this  year,  three  only  were  permitted  to  see  the  light 
These  weie,  *  Lord  Cllio's  Daughter,'  'The  Soldier's 
Dream,'  and  '  The  Turkish  Lady  ;'  all  of  which  had  been 
sketched  among  the  scenes  to  which  they  refer— the  first  in 
the  Island  of  Mull,  and  the  two  latter  in  Bavaria— but  weie 
not  revised  and  finished  until  he  had  retired  to  Sydenham. 
The  next  on  the  anvil  was  'The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,'  which 
was  composed  at  short  intervals  during  the  winter,  and  fin- 
ished in  April,  but  reduced,  before  publication,  to  nearly 
one  half  of  the  original  stanzas,  as  preserved  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  piece,  like  the  two  former,  had 
passed  the  ordeal  of  private  criticism  with  great  edat,  and 
as  soon  as  it  came  before  the  public,  was  set  to  music  and 
sung  with  qiplause  by  the  great  vocalists  of  the  day."  . 

A  considerable  portion  of  Campbell's  time  a^  Sy- 
denham was  passed  in  devising  and  executing  great 
schemes — some  of  them  weU  known  to  the  world — 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  works  on  which  he  was 
from  tune  to  time  engaged.  He  met  many  disap- 
pointments, and  was  often  crushed  down  by  the  fear  of 
want,  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  those  who  were 
dependent  upon  him.  A  desponding  letter  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  closed  with  the  following  gratifying 
announcement: — ''His  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  a  pension  of  £200  a-year  upon  me. 
God  save  the  King !" 

This  pension  placed  him  for  ever  after  above  the 
fear  of  wanting  means  to  assist  his  friends,  and  to  edu- 
cate his  son.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  his  mind,  and 
contributed,  we  have  no  doubt^  to  the  improvement  ef 
his  healtL  He  at  once  made  a  division  of  the  pension, 
reserving  one  portion  for  himself,  and  dividing  the 
other  between  his  mother  and  his  sisters.  Great  ef- 
forts were  made  by  his  friends  to  procure  extensive 
subscriptions  for  another  quarto  edition  of  his  poema; 
and  they  were  auocesafol.  From  this  period  his  etreum- 
stances  wore  not  bad;  his  position  in  life  was  most  re- 
speetable;  hewaaoomieotedwithalltheleadingmenof  the 
Whiff  party ;  he  had  a  perfect  command  of  the  trade  fdr 
his  literaiyproduction9>Aad,  except  continued  weakned9» 
whioh  MOBM  W  hftT«  WKOk  fxwk  ufXYwmm  t9  a  ymi^ 
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eonsiderable  extent,  he  might  have  been  a  happj  and 
a  osefal  man.  His  correspondence  shows  rapid  ebbs 
and  flows  of  temperament.  He  was  far  from  being  an 
agreeable  man — ^bnt  easily  discomposed,  and,  like  many 
other  authors,  nervously  afraid  of  his  publishers. 

A  terrible  calamity  occurred  in  the  insanity  of  his 
son,  on  whom  he  fondly  doted,  and  whose  mind  was 
pronounced  to  be  at  last  permanently  impaired.  This 
event  formed  the  severest  trial  of  his  life  to  that  date ; 
and  yet  in  his  correspondence  it  was  mentioned  with 
more  resignation  than  other  features  in  his  character 
might  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  As  years  wore  on,  he 
became  connected  with  various  public  movements  in 
Lcmdon.  He  had  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  studied 
educational  proceedings  in  Germany.  The  opinions 
formed  in  these  journics,  induced  him  to  take  a  warm 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity. Indeed,  he  might,  with  some  propriety,  be 
considered  its  founder.  Li  1826  he  was  elected  to 
fill  the  of&ce  of  Lord  Eeetor  of  Glasgow  University, 
after  a  severe  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Professors. 
He  went  down  to  Glasgow,  delivered  an  inaugural 
address,  and  was  received  with  great  warmth,  both 
there  and  in  Edinburgh.  The  election  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  students,  and  they  repeated  it  three 
years  in  succession — an  honour  rarely  conferred  in 
Glasgow.  Li  the  month  of  September,  182S,  Mrs. 
Campbell  died.  Their  boy  was  lost.  The  youngest 
sister  of  the  poet  and  his  mother  died  some  time 
previously.  These  calamities  fell  heavily  on  a  ner- 
vous and  sensitive  mind.  Indeed,  from  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's death  may  be  dated,  the  poet's  declension  into 
indulgences,  which,  though  light,  as  compared  with 
those  which  many  men  pursue  habitually  without 
censure  or  reproach,  were  yet  calculated  to  throw 
a  shade  over  the  lustre  of  a  noble  name. 

THE  POLISH  CAUSE. 

Although  stunned  for  a  time  by  these  bereave- 
ments, yet  Mr.  Campbell,  for  several  years,  continued 
to  throw  his  heart  and  soul  into  tliose  objects,  with 
which  he  considered  himself  intimately  connected. 
The  Poles  had  always  found  him  a  warm,  zealous 
friend.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  and 
justice  of  their  cause.  He  fervently  anticipated  the 
day  when  Poland,  won  back  by  her  sons  from  their 
conquerors,  would  rear  her  head  amongst  free  nations. 
He  wrote  splendid  verses  for  Poland ;  he  spoke  elo- 
quently in  behalf  of  the  exiles ;  but  he  also  wrought 
most  vigorously  in  carrying  forward  every  detail  with 
which  their  cause  was  associated.  The  following 
statements  evince  his  activity: — 

*'<  St  Leonard'ti,  January  17,  1682. 

•  •  •  •*  •  I  went  to  town  more  than  a  fortnight 
ago,  IMrtly  to  pa?  my  reapeets  to  the  worthy  Prinoe  Ciar- 
tonraki,  and  partiV  to  look  after  oar  American  legacy.  The 
Prince  I  found,  if  poaaible,  a  more  interesting  man  than  I 
bad  imaged.  He  hat  lost  ^0.000  a-year,  with  the  near 
proapcot  of  being  King  of  Poland.  *  *  *  But 
Le  is  as  calm  and  undepressed  as  if  he  were  in  his  palace. 
Vow  and  then,  when  I  have  sat  beside  him  at  dinner,  1 
eonld  overiiear  a  atifled  and  deep  aigh ;  but  his  gentleman- 
like  self-coDunand,  siuivitj,  and  digni^,  are  most  striking. 
He  is  now  sixty-one,  but  looks  much  younger,  and  is  a  great 
deal  handsomer  than  his  portrait. 

** '  Aa  president  of  theLiterary  Union,  I  invited  his  High- 
ness to  dine  with  thirty  of  our  members,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  asked  Prinoe  Talleyrand  to  meet  him.  Talleyrand 
sent  me  a  note  in  his  own  hand,  extremely  regretting  an 
f  xpTMt  engagement  to  dine  elsewhere^  and  mentioning  the 


plaoe.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  "  regret,"  the  old  fox  went 
immediately  to  Prinoe  Czartoryski,  and  told  him  that  he, 
Prince  C,  sbooM  not  join  "any  political  dinners  at  a  Lon- 
don club !"  Prince  Cznrtoryski  sent  for  me,  but  being  con- 
fined to  bed  with  a  cold,  I  could  not  go  out.  His  iriend 
then  came  to  me  to  ask  if  the  dinner  was  meant  to  be 
"public  and  political?"  I  assured  him  not,  but  only  an 
expression  of  private  regard  for  his  HighnesM.  *'  In  that 
case,''  said  his  friend,  **  the  Priuce  assures  you  that  he  will 
come."  *  ^  *  I  was  well  enough  to  preside  nt 
the  dinner.  The  Prince  thanked  us  in  French  for  drinking 
his  healih,  and  the  party  went  off  with  great  harmony  ana 
good  feeling. 

*'  *  I  dined  with  the  Prince  next  day  at  a  private  party,  and 
before  leaving  town  had  several  interviews  with  him         * 

*  *  Ho  was  in  mournin«f  for  his  mother,  the 
venrrablo  old  princess,  who  died  last  month  in  her  eightv- 
ninth  year,  and  I  believe  of  a  broken  heart  more  than  old 
age.  The  Prince  asked  me  "  Have  you  not  got  a  letter  from 
my  mother  t"  J  said  **'So;''  but  shrinking  from  the  touch  of 
so  tender  a  chord  in  his  feelings,  I  dropt  the  subject.        * 

*  *  His  question  was  explained  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, when  I  received  a  letter  from  the  now  departed  Prin- 
cess, which  must  have  been  written  a  few  days  before  her 
death.  It  is  written,  signed,  and  directed  with  her  owa 
hand. 

**  Writing  a  few  days  later,  he  sajrs : — '  It  turns  out  that 
the  aged  and  august  Princess  is  still  alive,  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year.    May  Ood  preserve  her !' 

"  The  news  that  waited  Campbeirs  return  from  Chertsey 
threw  him  into  great  distress.  To  be  compelled  to  witness 
misery,  which  he  had  no  adequate  power  to  relieve,  was  a 
eonstJint  burden  upon  his  mind  ;  and  to  contemplate  its 
probable  increase  was  still  worse.  By  letters,  and  personal 
applications  to  his  friends,  he  collected  funds  just  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  more  urgent  cases  ;  but  as  the  number  of  ex- 
iles increased,  the  duty  and  difficulty  were,  how  to  increase 
the  number  of  contributors.  With  this  object,  an  appeal 
to  British  philantbrttpy  was  drawn  up,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  it  was  re8]>onded  to  by  the  public,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  grateful  admiration. 

"A  lady,  to  whom  the  poet  had  written,  having  requested 
his  answer  to  a  quesiion  respecting  the  actual  amoout  of 
suflferiog  amonp^  the  exiled  patriots,  he  sat  down  to  his  desk, 
intending  to  give  her  one  instance  which  had  just  come  be* 
foro  him.  Mr.  Back  was  in  the  room  with  him.  Alter 
writing  a  short  time,  his  friend  observed  that  he  became 
more  and  more  agitated — sobbed  and  wept  like  a  child — and 
then,  Stirling  up,  began  to  pace  the  room  with  a  hurried 
step,  and  an  expression  of  mentnl  agony.  Alarmed  at  the 
violence  of  his  emotion,  Mr.  Back  imamnedthat  be  was  la- 
bouring under  acute  bodily  pain.  *  No/  he  said,  '  it  is  more 
than  bodily  pain ;  it  is  the  thought  that  so  many  gallant  pa- 
triots are  starving  ?  •  •  •  What  is  to  be  done  T  and 
turuing  earnestly  to  his  friend,  waited  for  an  answer. 

"  The  question  was  difficult.  At  length,  said  Mr.  Back, 
'  What  would  you  say  to  an  association  V  *  Association  ?' 
said  Campbell  —  'Association  of  the  friends  of  Poland! 
that  is  the  veiy  thing.    Let  us  set  about  it  directly.' 

*'  They  went  out  together,  called  upon  Lorti  Panmuie  in 
Cockspur  Street,  explaiued  their  object,  and  received  from 
him  twenty  pounds  as  a  tirst  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
association. 

'*  Anxious  to  profit  by  so  auspicious  a  commencement, 
mee lings  were  held,  a  committee  was  formed,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  society  was  in  full  operation. 

"  To  Mr.  Gray,  his  liberal  adviser  in  all  phiUinthropic 
schemes,  he  wiites— 

"  *  March  7th. — Let  me  consult  you  about  a  project  that  is 
very  near  my  heart — an  association — a  Hterarv  one,  for  col- 
lecting, publishing,  and  diffusing  all  such  information,  re- 
specting Poland  as  may  tend  to  interest  the  public  mind, 
and  keep  alive  in  it  a  strong  interest  with  respect  to  that 
brave  but  ill-used  nation.  The  Germans  are  in  a  highly  ex- 
cited state ;  their  patriots  are  forming— or  rather  have  formed 
— Associations  or  the  same  nature;  though  as  I  learn  from 
them,  they  have  to  work  up  against  the  wind  and  tide  of 
despo'ic  governments.     •    •   • 

*'  *  Forty  most  respectable  individuals  have  pledged  them- 
selves in  London  to  support  me  in  forming  this  Philo-Polish 
Association.  We  subscribe  but  a  pound  apiece  ;  and  shall 
Rubliah,  respecting  Poland,  such  tracts  as,  by  dragging  into 
foil  light  all  the  black  and  horrid  facts  ot  iCuasian  cruelty 
towards  her,  may  arouse  public  sympathv.'  •  «  • 
With  regard  to  the  Autocrat's  treatment  to  Pola»d,  he  eon- 
dndes,  bis  '  sceptre  is  a  kntml ;  and  his  eonnoils,  to  nao 
(he  worda  of  JSsohylns,  *  are  embalmed  in  oormption/  " 
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HAGAZINZ  UTB&ATTBE. 

We  liave  repeatedly  remarked  Mr.  Campbell's  at- 
tachment to  magazine  literature.  His  first  device  in 
literature  was  a  magazine.  At  every  stage  of  his  life 
ire  find  Ixim  connected  with  some  work  of  that  de- 
scription. He  wrote  for  the  "  Philoso])hical. "  He 
edited  Mr.  Colbum's  "  New  Monthly."  Finally,  he  first 
edited,  and  then  purchased  an  interest  in,  the  "  Metro- 
politan.*' The  history  of  the  transaction  is  curious 
and  interesting,  reflecting  honour  on  no  man  more  than 
the  venerable  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory.'' 

"  •  11,  Waterloo  Place.  October  17,  1831. 
"  * .  .  .  All  is  well.  I  have  seen  my  son,  and  I  hnre 
been  agreeably  surprised.  I  have  got  a  share  in  tbo  "  Me- 
tropolitan!" T  am  ten  inches  taller  than  when  yon  saw  mo ! 
Aod  my  regret  now  is  that  I  showed  so  little  pluck  under 
my  laie  misfortunes,  as  to  throw  a  sbado  of  the  sligbti-st 
aneAsiness  over  your  reception  of  roe.  I  dont  belicTe  the 
tradittooal  remark  that  it  is  best  for  us  noi  to  foresee  future 
erents.  How  much  happier  I  should  hnve  been  at  Stoke, 
if  I  cociM  have  foreseen  future  events  !  Had  I  known  what 
I  know  iiow,  I  should  have  been  happy  nt  your  house,  instead 
of  being  t\e  weak  and  dolorous  man  which  I  fenr  I  was. 

**'I  caiD9  to  town  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  prevent  an 
iDJadicious  Ttsitation  of  my  dear  boy.  I  spent  Sunday  with 
bim.  No  doubt  all  my  ideas  of  his  recovery  are  to  be  set 
aside.  I  will  cherish  that  delusion  no  longer.  But  he  is 
better.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  his  complexion  was  pnlo 
and  sodden.  It  is  now  restored,  and  he  is  beautiful.  His 
beauty  may,  perhaps,  give  me  a  deeper  grief  for  his  cnse— 
bat  still  it  takes  on  tho  horror  which  bis  bad  looks  inspired. 
All  the  time  I  was  at  Stoke  thero  was  a  suspicion  blister- 
io^  or  rather  causticating  my  mind,  that  I  hud  done  wroujr 
in  allowing  Dr,  Allen  to  remove  him^on  account  of  some 
waywardness  in  his  temper — from  being  a  parlour-boarder, 
to  live  in  a  house  where  the  keepers  have  patients.  But 
imagine  the  relief  that  came  into  my  heart,  when  my  son 
told  me  that  he  liked  his  new  residence  better  than  his  old 
ooe.  •  •  • 

*•  •  When  I  was  with  you,  I  was  uncertain  of  being  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  journnl — "Tho  Metropolitan  " — which 
I  conduct.  Let  the  name  of  my  brother  poet,  Rogers,  be 
for  ever  sacred.  He  has  bought  me  a  share  in  the  partner- 
ship; and,  with  noble  generosity,  has  refused  even  the 
mortgage  of  my  Scottish  property,  as  security  for  the  debt. 
But  mortgaged  ray  Scotch  properly  shall  be  in  order  that  he 
may  be  secure. 

**  *  All  this  time  I  am  nn  egotist.  But  egotism  is,  after  all, 
a  eompIi.iient  to  those  for  whom  we  may  be  believed  bona 
Jide  to  bear  a  regard.  In  the  midst  of  nil  my  egotism,  your 
Derbyshire  has  a  pleasant  hold  over  my  imaginatiou.  Yon 
are  with  me,  and  your  music.   Never  did  I  surrender  to  any 

one  bat  to  yon  my  verses  on .    They  were  too  sacred 

(as  to  my  feelings)  to  be  given  to  the  printer.    My  mind 
and  heart  are  full  of  Derbyshire.     •     *     « 

«'T.  C 

*'  The  first  notice  of  a  '  Polish  association '  occurs  in  the 
following  passage : — 

"*Oct  IHih.  To-morrow  I  am  obliged  to  stop  in  town, 
oatof  eompaaaion  to  the  poor  Polish  poet,  whose  grief  in  his 
oM  age  may  well  be  imagined.  I  am  forming  an  Asfociation 
whien  will  snpiiort  the  good  old  man,  and,  I  dare  say,  all 
the  other  Polish  exiles. 

'"Taming  from  that  horrid  subject,  let  me  tell  yon  a 
pieee  of  good  luck.  Captain  Chamier,  the  principal  pro- 
prietor of  "The  Metropolitan,"  who  is  very  much  attiched 
to  me,  has  always  been  jtressing  me  to  tak'o  a  share  in  the 
work :  bat  as  it  coold  not  be  got  without  money,  and  as  1 
had  given  all  my  money  to  tho  Poles,  I  told  him  it  was  i  n 
vain  to  ask  me  to  take  a  share.  *  *  *  I  went  to  Rogers, 
aad  said  I  would  insure  my  life,  and  hand  over  my  library 
to  bim — which  has  been  valued  by  an  impartial  bookseller 
at  J1700  at  least.  He  said.  "  you  shall  neither  insure  your 
life,  nor  hand  orer  vour  library  *,  you  shall  have  the  money 
when  you  want  it'  Noble,  generous,  beautiful  conduct! 
I  am  to  get  the  J^SOO  to-morrow  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
hibition, I  have  insured  my  life,  and  1  have  got  a  legal  instru- 
ment br  which  my  library  and  furniture  will  oe  nt  his 
disposal  till  tba  debt  is  repaid. 

" '  T.  C 

**  Uodtr  tbia  ]»leMing  deloioQi  lie  calls  upon  bii  sister 
t'j  eoDgiatnlata  him  on  bis  good  fortiii2e»  and  adds  :— 


*' '  My  psrtners  in  the  ooneem  are,  Mr.  Coohraaa,  the 

publi^her,  and  Captain  Chamier,  author  of  *'  The  Life  of  a 
Siiior,"  in  **  Tho  Metropolitan,"  and  several  other  amusing 
papers.  He  is  one  of  the  merriest  and  dearest  soala  in 
existence,  and  though  diametrically  opposite  to  me  in 
politics,  is  the  best  literary  partner  I  could  possibly  have 
not ;  for  I  lau^rh  at  his  Toryism,  and  make  the  publication 
Whiggisii,  in  spile  of  his  teeth.  And  as  my  editorial  power 
is  abftblnte  and  dictatorial,  I  often  threaten  to  make  personal 
attacks  upou  him,  by  name  and  surname,  in  **  The  Metro- 
politan," if  he  presumes  to  interfere  with  me !  But  Chamier, 
though  the  merriest  joker  in  the  world,  is  a  shrewd,  active, 
and  business-like  man.  I  expect  great  gains  from  our  co- 
operation. So  God  save  our  gracious  King  William  the 
Fourth !  preserve  mv  sister  Mary  !  and  speed  the  sale  of 
"  The  Metropolitan ' " 

"'Dec.  21  St,  •  •  *  I  mentioned  to  yon  having  been 
enabled  by  iny  worthy  friend  Rogers,  to  purchase  a  third 
share  of  a  periodical.  Imagine  how  foolish  I  looked  when 
I  found  the  concern  a  bubble.  After  weeks  of  agitation  and 
meny  a  sleepless  night,  I  got  back  the  money  by  dint  of  re- 
monstrance, and  Rogers  has  got  it  ngam,  though  he  kindly 
offered  to  let  mo  have  it  for  another  purpose.  It  was  not 
till  the  business  was  settled,  some  ten  days  ago,  that  I  eould 
retire  with  an  easy  mind  to  my  cabin  here,  where  I  am 
fallen  ouce  more  in  love  with  the  sea  ;  and  I  have  now  set 
myself  down  in  earnest,  and  with  my  heart  and  hand  disem- 
barrassed, to  **  Mrs.  Siddons'  Life.' " 

Mr.  Rogers'  money  was  repaid,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's  connection  with  the  "Metropolitan"  ceased. 
He  probably  escaped  a  bad  bargain,  and  saved  himself 
from  annoyances  that  he  was  ill  able  to  meet. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  desirous  for  the  formation  of 
unions  of  literary  men,  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
publishing.  Booksellers  he  considered  extravagant 
in  their  profits,  and  selfish  in  their  transactions. 
And  yet,  no  living  man  was  less  competent  to 
do  without  them.  The  trade,  we  suspect,  are 
not  too  well  paid — and  from  no  class  of  men  did 
Mr.  Campbell  experience  more  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Moxon,  the  publisher,  and  Dr. 
Beattie,  his  biographer,  were  the  only  English  friends 
who  followed  the  poet  to  Boulogne,  where  he  had 
gone  in  search  of  health  ;  but  only  to  die.  They 
were  with  him  for  some  days  previously  to  the  10th 
June,  1844 ;  and  with  him  when  he  died  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  The  last  years  of  his  life  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  regret.  Eminently  domestic 
in  all  his  habits  and  manner  of  thought,  he  was  ill  able 
to  bear  solitude  in  the  world,  which,  except  for  the 
kindness  and  attention  of  a  young  lady,  his  niece,  he 
would  have  felt  most  severely.  Li  looking  over  his 
life  also,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  he  should  have  risen 
higher  in  the  world,  with  the  genius  and  the  general  talents 
that  he  possessed.  But  the  want  of  patronage  was  his 
first  obstacle,  and  clung  to  him  in  some  measure  through 
life.  He  was  fitted  to  render  greater  public  services  than 
were  ever  required  at  bis  hands,  but  he  was  not  qua- 
lified to  pnsh  himself  before  the  public.  He  was  cUffi- 
dent — willing  to  work,  but  waiting  to  be  called.  His 
private  correspondence  exhibits  noble  points  in  his 
character.  No  man  could  have  been  more  generous 
and  self-denying  to  all  who  had  the  slightest  claim  on 
his  regard.  He  was  actuated  by  the  purest  patriot- 
ism ;  and  in  his  death  the  country  lost  its  first  lyrical 
poet,  and  one  of  its  most  attached  and  enlightened 
citizens. 

Dr.  Beattie  has  executed  his  late  friend's  commis- 
sion with  the  greatest  care,  and  produced  one  of  the 
most  interesting  biographies  of  our  time. 
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AN  ELEGY. 


I. 


I/>  I  OB  hJgli  heateu's  clear  sappliire  throne, 

Where  diemb  ardours  bom, 
A  new'horn  light  hath  sadden  shone, 

Fair  as  the  star  of  morn. 


II. 


"Ha  £Uen*s  spirit  from  a&r, 
Flying  the  shades  of  night, 

Charioted  in  her  flaming  car 
Back  to  her  native  light. 


III. 


How  bright  the  fidr  immortal  shines ! 

What  glories  round  her  glow ! 
While  sadly  garbed  my  spirit  pinesi 

Sequestered,  sad,  below. 


IV. 


0  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  Fate ! 

Had  this  been  Thy  decree, 
That  into  heaven  her  spirit  late  ^ 

Should  have  returned  to  Thee. 


V. 


But,  hush !  my  God  is  kind  and  wise, 

For  lo !  in  Memory's  ccU 
Sweet  Ellen's  image  rairror*d  lies, 

Where  dteams  delight  to  dwell. 


VI. 


There  Fancy's  eye  may  drink  the  beam 
That  cheered  the  darkest  day ; 

There  viaioned  Beanty  still  may  seem 
Companion  of  my  way. 

VII. 

No  longer  lone,  on  Time's  swift  stream, 
My  fragile  skiff  awoeps  down, 

Since  EIIni  meeta  me  in  a  dream, 
And  calla  me  still  her.  own. 

VIII. 

Ye  shadows  dim  aye  pall  these  eyes ; 

Son,  moon  and  start,  adieu — 
I  go  to  gaze  on  brighter  skies 

And  fairer  orbs  than  you. 

IX. 

And  come,  bleet  vision !  Ellen,  eome  !<— 
Bise,  rise  npon  my  sight ! — 

Thine  image  is  my  spirit's  home. 
Thine  eyes  my  spirit's  light ! 

X. 

Slie  comes,  in  radiant  clouds  to  earth; 

It  is,  it  is  her  face,  ^ 

Fairer  than  yon  bright  star  at  birth, 

When  starting  on  its  race. 

XI. 

There  is  the  lily-breast  that  heaved 
With  noiight  but  love's  soft  wave ; 

There  is  the  eye  that  ne'er  deceived 
The  golden  hopes  it  gave ; 

XII. 

There  is  the  angel-brow  of  snow. 
Serene  as  thought's  calm  sky; 

There  are  the  lips  whose  tranquil  flow 
Diffosed  traaqniility. 

xin. 

Entmnoed  tlius,  long  years  shall  seem 

Like  swiftly  circling  hours, 
BoUiiig  me  in  a  dhahot  dream 

To  wake  in  Ellen's  bowers. 


J.  B.  D. 


•  "Saras, 
Bedeas  fai  coelnm." 


Houd. 


A  DIRGE. 

Hxni:  let  n6v«r  wild  vrinds  rave; 

Winter  howl  not  o'er  her  tomb; 
Only  come  anigh  this  grave. 
Summer  shade  and  gentle  gloom. 
And  round  it  ever  soft  low  winds  keep  moan, 
And  sobs  flow  by, 
And  faint  airs  sigh 
Sad  murmurs  of  the  fadiug  year  alone. 
Low  we  laid  her,  cold  aud  pale, 
Whiter  than  her  folding  shroud. 
With  a  grief  not  told  aloud — 
Sudden  sob  and  smothered  wail. 
Withered  violets  tdl  her  tale — 
Tender  blooms,  the  g^eam  swift  lost, 

The  fleeting  breath 
Of  early  Spring  tempts  forth  to  blighting  frost 
And  icy  death. 
TJnop'd  lilies  o'er  her  tomb  strew — 
Primroses — the  purple  bloom 
Of  hyacinths,  and  fkint  perfume 
Of  every  frailest  star  that  peeps  the  April  thrcmgh. 
Fair  she  was,  and  sweet  as  they, 

With  azure  Uugh  within  her  eyes. 
That  tears  and  sadness  gleamed  away — 
A  thing,  we  said,  unmade  for  sighs. 
Till  woe,  love  oame! 
Oh,  tears,  that  love — life's  best  of  worth! — 
Love — joy  of  the  rqoicing  Earth — 
Her  days  should  claim 
From  girlhood's  mirths  and  careless  sports,  and  gay 
Light-hearted  bugh  and  low-breathed  prayers,  away 

For  gaze-drooped  shame; 
For  sobs  and  death — ^the  cold  still  tomb's  decay, 
An  unbreathed  name. 
Yet  ever  in  our  thought  she  lies 
A  memory  all  reproof  above, 
On  whom  reproach  turns  not  its  eyes. 
But  only  love; 
Love,  with  a  misty  gase  of  gathering  tears. 
That  no  accusing  word  of  chiding  memory  hears. 

But  unto  Mm 
Comes  she  not  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
The  chamber's  gloom, 
Thronging  the  dim 
And  spectral  room 
With  wan-felt  presence,  that  the  shuddering  sight 
Aches  out  upon  through  Uie  dim  taper's  light? 

Till  oold  damps  start  ^ 

On  his  dank  forehead,  and  through  his  keen  ears 
Throng,  palpable,  the  utterings  of  hii  fears ; 

And,  ghastly  fright 
Scourging  his  spotted  soul,  again  he  hears. 
In  tho  old  tones  that  the  remembered  years 

ThriU'd  with  delight. 
The  grave-closed  sorrow  of  her  tale  of  years; 
Such  wages  win 
The  accursed  sin — 
The  serpent  sin — that  on  her  purencss  stole, 
Shining  its  track  across  her  pathless  soul. 
Poisoning  to  ill  the  holy  peace  within. 
Yet  there  is  rest  for  all. 
Sleep  for  the  weariest  eyes— 
In  peace  she  quiet  lies 
Where  chequered  shadows  laU 
Across  her  low-heaped  grave — 
Where  the  wild  winds  in  grief  forget  to  rave, 
And  ever  the  loud  gusts  of  winter  blow 
In  moanings  low. 
Wailing  for  her  our  sorrow  might  not  save. 
The  huekas  rote, 
The  pallid  li^  plant  upon  her  tomb, 
So  shall  their  vestal  glory  light  its  gloom — 
Its  shadowing  gloom — with  the  pure  gleam  of  snow. 
And  their  white  beauty  shaU  the  summfir  show 
Our  sweeping  love  for  her  who  sleeps  below. 

W.  C.  BDNNETT. 
Grj^awich. 
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Iv  Asmodeas  possessed  the  power  to  unroof  every 
honso  in  Edinbargh,  we  doubt  if  he  would  bring  to 
light  anj  great  amount  of  hidden  talent.     All  our 
liltle  celebrities  put  together  are  hardly  fit  to  sustain 
the  literary  credit  of  the  Modem  Athens.     As  for 
onr  great  ones — Jeffrey  himself  is,  not  to  speak 
evil  of  dignities,  tM  peu  pastS,   The  honourable  Lord 
still  drsBsei  well,  adjusts  himself  admirably  to  the 
niche  in  which  he  stands  enshrined,  and  recognizes 
on  all  occasions  the  homage  naturally  offered  at 
the  altar  of  his  literary  fame.     He  frankly  and 
eourteonsly  discharges  all  the  duties  of  his  position, 
sad,  with  equal  facility,  extends  his  hospitality  to 
the  iilostrions  literary  stranger,  and  expostulation 
to   the  unfledged  aspirant  after   literary  renown. 
Dickens,  when  last  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  was 
I^)rd  Jefirey 's  guest.    And  we  have  repeatedly  seen 
instances  in  which  Lord  JefiVey  generously  and  hu- 
manely took  the  trouble  to  consider  and  criticise 
Tolnmes  of  youthful  poetry  not  the  most  promising. 
But,  sareon  the  judicial  bench,  his  Lordship  seldom 
makes  public  appearances.     Once  a  year,  perhaps, 
he  presides  oyer  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  As- 
sociation for  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts.     But  we 
hear  of  little,  if  anything,  from  his  pen  beyond  his 
fall  and  frequent  notee  on  an  advising  in  prcesentia 
domtn^nim.       The  Judix  damnatur  of  the  blue 
aod  brimstone  cover  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  has 
become  with  Lord  Jeffrey  something  more  than  a 
figuratire,  and  has  proved  itself  a  prophetical,  ex- 
presBwn.     On  the  bench  of  the  First  Division  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  Lord  Jeffrey  occupies  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  Lord  President  Boyle;  Lord  Mac- 
kcDzie,  the  son  of  "  the  Man  of  Feeling,'*  and  pro 
bably  the  most  esteemed  of  the  Scottish  Judges, 
intervening;  whilst  Lord  Fullerton  is  seated  on  the 
President's  right  hand.     Lord  Jeffrey  incessantly 
takes  notes  and  asks  questions.     The  habits  of  the 
critic  hare  accompanied  him  to  the  bench,  and  ad- 
mirably serve  to  tease  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned 
counsel  at  the  bar. 

We  have  noTer  given  much  for  AVilson,  since 
first  the  Professor,  a  few  years  back,  took  shelter 
within  the  panoply  of  a  Mackintosh ;  for  though  our 
contemporary  has  since  renewed  his  youth,  and,  in 
kis  mood  of  Tenerable  eld,  now  no  longer  fictitious, 
is  still  as  good  for  a  jest  or  witticism  as  ever,  still 
the  original  induing  of  such  defensive  habiliments 
▼ai  all  unworthy  of  the  wild  spirit  of  EUerlay ;  and 
Christopher  has  never  been  himself  again.  What! 
the  man  who  was  wont  to  face  the  fiercest  elements 
that  ever  encountered  sage  or  sophist,  struggling 
up  the  Earthen  Mound  in  tho  direction  of  Alma 
ifater,  buttoned  only  in  his  invulnorablo  dress  coat 
of  black;  the  low  fiat  surface  of  his  shovel  hat 
standing  up  against  the  gusty  wind,  like  the  dark 
point  of  a  rock  amidst  a  furious  sea — A«,  encased 
in  the  verltablo  manufacture  of  Cross-basket — ^tell 
it  not  in  Gath!  Wilson  is  by  nature  a  lion,  and 
vill  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  His  stalwart 
flguroi  tinbent  by  ago,  passes  along  our  streets  the 
imag0  of  Triton  amongst  the  Minnows.  The  long 
OowiDg  hAtr^  slightly  grittled  by  the  enemy,  escapes 


from  beneath  the  broad  eaves  of  his  beaver,  and 
descends  like  the  snake-wreathed  locks  of  an  antique 
Jupiter  over  the  snowy  petals  of  shirt  collar  that 
flank  the  breadths  of  his  ambrosial  visage — giving 
altogether  a  peculiar  and  picturesque  aspect  to  tho 
head  and  its  aiTangements.     This  massive  capital, 
elevated  on  Atlantean  shoulders,    and  the  almost 
gigantic  bulk,  borne  along  with  speed  and  firmness 
of  step,  bespeaking  dauntlessness  and  decision  of 
character,  sufficiently  mark  the  man.    Excepting 
conversationally,  we  do  not  know  that  the  Pro- 
fessor   has    lately   made    much    exertion  of   his 
powers.     In  his  class,  he  goes  through  the  old 
routine  of  the  moral  philosophy  lectures;    and, 
as  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  mny  sometimes  be 
seen — occasionally  sine  toga — pacing  the  boards 
amongst  his  brethren  of  the  long  robe.       Some 
conversational  criticisms,  which  have  been  repeated, 
harmless,  though  personal,  would  do  for  verbal  re- 
petition, but  not  to  print — so  that  we  are  fain  to 
refresh  ourselves  with  the  collected  scrap-work  of 
the  "Recreations*' of  North — or  the  scattered  poems, 
amongst  which  are  mainly  to  be  had  in  remem- 
brance the  two  leading  pieces,  so  unlike,  yet  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  poet,  "The  City  of  the  Plague," 
and  "  The  Isle  of  Palms" — or  the  exquisite  prose 
of  the  "Lights  and  Shadows,"  and  **  Margaret 
Lyndsay, "  the  grave  fictions  on  which  the  author 
founded  his  title  of  philosopher.  Professor  Wilson's 
philosophy,  his  learning,  his  genius,  have  lately 
taken  a  new  direction,  and  merged  into  a  practical 
philanthropy,  annually  illustrated  by  his  exordium 
to  the  popular  session  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
cal Institution.     His  admirers  and  flatterers — for, 
like  all  lions,  ho  has  his  jackals — indeed  we  should 
say  that  his  "lion's  providers"  rather  superabound — 
may  hold  that  tlie  Professor's  career  as  a  philan* 
thropist  could  be  antedated,     \^'e,  however,  think 
not.     We  know  of  no  phase  in  which  the  advocate 
of  that  aristocracy  which,  under  the  guise  of  good- 
old-English-gcntleraanism,  erected  its  jovial  barriers 
of  class  and  casto  upon  the  necks  of  a  dependant 
peasantry  little   elevated  above  agrarian  serfdom, 
could  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  the  people,  prior  to 
his  appearance  on  the  platform  of  this  popular  in- 
stitute.   We  have  heard  it  whispered,  however,  that 
in   adopting  this  conspicuous  step,  tho  Professor 
nobly  set  at  nought  the  conventional  restraints  im- 
posed on   themselves  and  their  brethren   by  the 
haughtier  members  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  by 
whom  the  delivery  of  a  popular  lecture  is  deemed 
equivalent  to  "  such  an  act  as  blors  the  modesty  and 
grace  of  nature  "  in  Brahminical  eyes,  when  a  mem- 
ber of  any  of  the  rigid  sects  of  oriental  superstition, 
forgetting  their  rules  and  observances,  lose  caste. 
The  Professor  of  Botany, it  is  said,  howerer,  anxious 
to  giro  a  popular  course  of  that  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting study,  has  not  the  courage  to  brave  the 
papal  ban  of  his  exclusive  brethren.    But  Wilson 
has  not  only  come  forward  in  aid  of  the  popular 
"  march  of  intellect ;"  he  has  come  forwai-d  as  its 
ostensible  head  and  front.     His  introductory  dis- 
courses, each  sessioDy  tend  more  and  more  to  a  dis- 
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•f  the  latent  philosophy  Inrkiog  in  the'  popa- 
IftT  ntnd-^to  illnfttrate  the  parrait  of  knowledge 
under  diffionltiea  and  disadrantages— .to  prove  the 
onvard  teadeney  and  ultimate  triumph  of  self-cul- 
tore  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  the 
eountry-**and  to  show  (ultimately,  hut  not  yet,)  hy 
what  title  the  power  of  a  million  of  intellects  is  to 
assert  its  supremacy  over  the  long-endured  domi- 
nation of  a  few  more  fortunate  or  more  priTileged, 
hy  whom  has  so  long  heen  preached  the  spurious 
doctrine  of  poor  stupid  '^Noll  Goldsmith,"  that 
<*  they  who  think  must  gorem  those  who  toil  ;*'  as 
if  there  were  anything  to  prevent  those  that  toil 
thinking  as  well  as,  or  hotter  than,  those  that  idle! 
In  his  future  initial  discourses  in  Queen  Street  Hall, 
Wilson  has  promised  some  further  developments  of 
the  intellectual  phenomena  of  the  social  mind,  which 
may  be  looked  for  with  interest,  because  the  in- 
quiry derives  not  its  curiosity  from  the  inquest,  but 
the  inquirer. 

Favourers  of  popular  movement,  from  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  **  the  electric  chain  that  binds  " 
the  strange  mixture  of  intellectual  elements  in  the 
eociety  of  Modem  Athens,  the  brothers  Chambers, 
Mr.  James  Simpson,  the  Advocate,  and  Mr.  (George 
Combe,  emerge  on  our  notice  in  a  group.  By  a 
series  of  successful  adventures  in  tho  literature  of 
popular  progress,  which  have  been  self-rewarding, 
the  former  have  elevated  themselves,  unaided,  save 
by  the  .tide  of  public  approbation,  to  eminence  so 
considerable,  that  a  vacancy  for  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  Scottish  metropolis  can  scarcely  occur,  or  be 
talked  of,  without  one  or  other  of  the  brothers  being 
brought  forward  as  eligible  to  the  office.  The  merit 
of  the  publications  of  these  gentlemen  is  mediocrity. 
But  mediocrity,  when  once  it  wins  its  way,  retains 
its  hold.  Addressed  to  comparatire  ignorance,  or 
the  unezcitable  temperaments  of  impassive  intel- 
lects, it  never  recedes.  The  literature  of  mediocrity, 
never  bad  enough  to  merit* condemnation,  carefully 
weeded  even  of  the  shadow  of  reproach,  tolerably 
faultless  in  its  construction,  calculated  just  to  im- 
part the  semblance  without  the  severity  of  essen- 
tial information,  loses  nothing  that  may  be  forfeited 
by  time,  chance,  or  change.  Unlike  the  rash  scin- 
tillations of  superior  genius,  it  incurs  no  risk  of  ele- 
vating and  exciting  the  minds  of  its  yotaries,  to  give 
force  and  contrast  to  the  dash  of  disappointment 
where  its  brilliancy  flags  or  fails.  The  steady, 
equable  quality  of  this  kind  of  writing — imitating 
the  dull  proprieties  of  accurate  prose,  sparingly  in- 
dulging in  any  vein  of  poetry,  recording  only  facts 
with  zest,  and  drawing  fictions  from  the  memory 
-^forms  the  excellence  of  Chambers*  Journals, 
Miscellanies,  Informations,  Histories,  Educational 
and  Juvenile  Series.  IiTeconcilable  as  these  in 
their  Tariety  may  seem,  a  family  likeness  per- 
vades the  whole,  and  soothes  them  down  into  their 
regular  monotony.  The  wise  man  prayed  that  he 
might  neither  be  visited  with  poverty  nor  riches. 
If  he  seek  for  his  children  the  same  happy  medium 
of  intriligence  as  of  circumstances,  he  will  have 
them  educated  upon  **  Chambers'  Educational 
Conrte."  Their  minds  will  not  fare  sumptuously; 
neither  will  they  starve.  With  doctrinal  questions, 
And  alleged  objections  to  the  matter  of  these  cheap 


and,  for  the  most  part,  useftil  prodnetionB»  we  have 
nothing  at  present  to  do.  Enough  for  us  that  thoir 
manner — generally  easy,  and  always  agreeable — 
more  than  anything,  stamps  their  value.  The  price 
of  knowledge  reduced,  by  works  like  these,  the 
commodity  becomes  palatable  as  well  as  accessible ; 
and  thus  the  great  secret  of  their  success  Is  twofold 
— ^knowledge  is  cheapened  and  stimulated  at  once. 
The  head  of  the  iirm,  though  seldom  committed  to 
any  popular  movement,  has  long  professed  liberal 
principles.  The  "  ragged  schools  ''  have  been 
greatly  indebted  to  his  philanthropy;  and  the 
^  faggot  votes  "  have  recently  recoiled  beneath  his 
assault.  The  one  cause  he  has  advocated  in  *'  the 
Journal,"  and  personally  promoted  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland  ;  the  other  enormity  he  has  attacked 
from  the  platform — but  with  the  disadvantage, 
less  applicable  to  him  than  to  others,  of  doing  so 
as  the  partisan  of  a  faction  as  deeply  implicated  in 
the  evil  as  any  other.  Let  that  pass.  William 
Chambers,  without  any  great  distinguishing  marks 
as  a  man  of  letters,  as  a  popular  leader,  or  a  party 
debater,  is  a  man  of  energy  and  action,  of  per- 
petual movement,  and  indomitable  courage,  and  has 
had,  unquestionably,  the  spirit  to  carve  out  his  own 
fortunes.  Asa  litterateur,  and  latterly  as  a  savant^ 
Robert  Chambers  has  been  the  more  distinguished. 
Less  a  man  of  business  and  more  a  man  of  letters, 
the  author  of  the  '<  Bebellions  **  and  the  "  Picture 
of  Scotland,"  has  dedicated  the  few  last  years  of 
his  life  to  scientific  researches  connected  with  ab- 
sorbing questions  of  physical  science,  and  particu- 
larly the  phenomena  exhibited  on  the  earth's  varied 
surfiice.  He  seldom  draws  conclusio'ns.  He  states 
facts.  He  is  a  mere  reader  of  the  book  of  nature ; 
and  a  clever  as  well  as  careful  translator  of  its  ob- 
vious passages.  Take  his  recent  work  on  <  *  Ancient 
Sea  Margins."  Here  is  a  work  in  which  the  eye, 
as  from  a  pinnacle,  scans  with  new  ideas  the  great 
map  of  nature,  and  sees  not  features,  but  facts 
traced  out  over  hill  and  valley — ^margins  of  seas 
stretched  up  towards  the  Alpine  summits,  and  traces 
of  a  flooded  world  recorded  imperishably  upon  the 
monumental  mountain  pyramids,  amidst  the  crum- 
bling and  decay  of  the  things  of  time.  What 
strange  ideas  that  book  delineates  beyond  the  scope 
of  imagination,  and  literally  chiseled  out  in  gran- 
ite heaps  as  hard  immutable  truths  I  From  the 
low  coast  lands  and  carses,  the  lower  aaeient  sea 
margins  emanate  step  by  step  to  the  suUhnest  alti- 
tudes. Oscillations  in  the  shift  of  relative  level 
betwixt  sea  and  land — the  last  of  them,  perhaps 
within  the  human  period — unfold  sueh  a  tale  of 
time  and  change  tangibly  pourtrayed  before  the 
wondering  eye,  as  geology  in  all  its  quaint  dis< 
coveries  or  strange  imaginings  has  never  before 
disclosed.  In  these  there  may  be  illusion  where 
conjecture  supplies  the  form  of  monstrosities  ex- 
tinct and  incompatible  with  present  conditions  of 
existence.  In  those  there  can  be  none.  We  have 
local  researches  and  descriptions  undertaken  with 
persevering  and  painstaking  exertion — scenes  in 
the  vale  of  Tay,  in  Fife,  Strathspey,  Glenmore, 
Lochaber,  the  Basin  of  the  Forth,  the  Vale  of 
Tweed,  and  Basin  of  the  Tay — all  conjured  up  and 
strikingly  arrested  in  diagrams  of  strange  fidelity. 
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tbrng]^  C9«t  vitk  the  help  of  aome  excusable  free- 
doms Into  the  theoretical  form  of  the  supposed  sea 
marginB,  The  author  has  traversed  all  these  scenes, 
and  uumj  nsore.     His  mind  has  dwelt  upon  their 
terraced  aspect,  and  become  imbued  with  the  con- 
riotiouB  of  their  character  and  origin  ;  till  the  re- 
sistless reader^  forced  to  yield  to  the  endless  multi- 
plicity of  facts,  surrenders  his  conrictions  also  to 
an  author  who  ayowedly  has  no  theory  to  propound. 
In  this  way  we  are  led  to  inspect  yisibly  the  Delta 
of  the  Kibble,  the  Mersey,  Chester,  Bristol,  Bath, 
London,     Sussex    and    Hampshire,    Devonshire, 
France,  and  Ireland,  and  even  the  terraces  and 
markings  in  Switzerland,  Scandinaria,  and  North 
America.     The  contemplative  power  and  sagacity 
of  observation,  conspicuous  throughout  these  re- 
searches, tend  not  only  to  amass  a  collection  of  facts 
lind  materials  for  speculation,  but  facts  and  mate- 
rials already  sifted  and  prepared  for  an  inevitable 
deduction.     Mr.  Chambers  has  carefully  elicited  in 
every  instance  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the 
natural  appearances  presented  to  his  gaze,  and  so 
discriminated  betwixt  them  as  nearly  to  arrive  at 
a  chronology  of  the  ancient  beach-markings.     He 
has  traced  out  even  the  recession,  accession,  and 
second  recession  of  waters ;  and  furnished  quite  a 
new  light  in  which  to  read  the  mighty  page  out- 
spread upon  the  surface  of  a  country.    Some  people, 
who  would  dispute  the  originality  of  anything, 
hare  doubted  the  originality  of  these  researches. 
There  is  intrinsic  evidence,  however,  of  the  author 
having  visited  in  person,  and  observed  for  himself, 
the  majority  of  the  appearances  he  details.    The 
magnitude  of  his  labours  is  well  characterised  by  the 
boundless  inference  with  which  he  sums  up  their 
induction,  viz.,  that  ''he  must  believe  that  very 
great  lapses  of  time  have  passed  since  the  sea  stood 
at  our  highest  terrace." 

'*  Tn  several  places  of  BcoUand,"  he  continnes,  "  I  have 
foand  the  points  or  promoDtories  of  terraces  bearing  the 
faint  markings  of  forts  which  had  been  erected  by  our  sa- 
vage forefathers  for  their  protection.  History  scarcely  hints 
at  the  age  of  these  remains,  so  lost  is  it  in  the  long  night  of 
scntiqidiy.  But  great  as  is  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
tiiese  rude  defences  were  ereotod,  it  is  nothing  to  what  seems 
ftqulsin  for  producing  the  phenomena  now  under  our  atten- 
tiea.  Wken,  moreover,  it  appears  that  the  species  of  shell- 
ilk  bare  not  ohaaged  in  this  immense  series  of  millenniums, 
a  asw  aad  kighly  iaterastiog  eonsideratiou  arises.  Bpeeies 
had  in  earliir  timevundsrgone  repeated  changes.  If  each 
dHBge  wMe  attained  in  a  hipse  of  time  equal  to  a  greater 
tiun  thai  hcfeskown  to  have  passed  without  any  change, 
what  a  YBtt  iBBltipIs  of  this  part  must  be  the  entire  eosmi- 
•alckiOBolDgy!" 

Sneli  is  the  summary  of  the  last-published  re- 
searches of  Bobert  Chambers.  The  concluding 
obserration,  by  the  way,  reminds  us  that  he  has 
obtained  "  vestiges  **  of  a  reputation  beyond  what 
he  aspires  to  in  this  treatise  on  "  Ancient  Sea  Mar- 
gins ;"  but  if  the  secrets  of  the  cloister  are  impene- 
trable, those  of  the  bureau^  to  us,  at  least,  shall  be 
sacred. 

James  Simpson,  as  an  educational  theorist,  had 
onoe  a  name  which,  though  we  seldom  hear  it  now, 
is  stdl  adequately  and  eloquently  represented  in  the 
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private  IMe  of  our  northern  metropolis  by  an  elo- 
quent, warm-hearted  old  gentleman,  of  more  than 
average  candour  and  cordiality  of  manner.  Super- 
seded by  systems,  we  rejoice  to  think,  more  in  ae- 
cordanco  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a  tolerant  but 
pious  spiritof  religion  voidof  fanaticism,  Mr.  Simpson 
has  yet  lived  to  seo  some  triumph  granted  to  his  edu' 
cational  views,  in  the  general  adoption  of  what  the 
Presbyterial  Beports — when  there  were  Presbyterisl 
reports  on  education — termed  "  the  intellectual  sys- 
tem of  instruction — a  system  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  even  to  the  heart*"  The  practical 
schemes  of  David  Stow,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  general 
improvements  on  education,  in  combination  with  re* 
ligious  culture,  introduced  by  the  active  zeal  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  have  outstripped  as  well 
as  outbidden  Mr.  Simpson's  plan.  Yet  ho  was  the 
aposUeof  a  cause  which,  when  at  its  ebb,  owed  him 
for  negative  evils,  who  shall  charge  themmueh ;  and 
on  the  author  of  so  much  real  good  in  his  day  and 
generation  ? 

Next  comes  George  Combe,  the  most  remarkable 
of  a  sect  which,  though  now  less  ostensibly  than 
at  one  time,  still  exercises  considerable  influence 
over  the  press  and  the  people  of  Edinburgh.  To 
the  opinions  of  the  author  of  **  The  Constitution  of 
Man  Considered,*'  we  all  know  what  tendency  has 
been  imputed.  And  we  must  say,  that  the  sect  of 
which  we  recognise  him  for  the  leader  cannot,  in 
any  acceptation  of  the  term,  be  called  a  religious 
sect.  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Combe's  opinions 
on  these  and  other  subjects,  "uttered  or  unex- 
pressed," it  is  with  pleasure  tiiat  we  acknow- 
ledge, on  occasion  of  his  last  appearance  at  the 
Glasgow  Athenseum  soiree,  a  disposition  to  resist 
the  imputations  that  are  frequently  cast  at  the 
disciples  of  phrenology.  Though  mingled  with 
local  reminiscences  of  personal  triumph  in  the 
cause,  so  many  had  prejudged,  there  was  an  intelli- 
gible  assertion  of  the  great  leading  truths  of  faitli 
put  forth  on  that  occasion  by  the  master,  which 
ought  to  form  a  striking  lesson  to  all  his  followers. 
But  it  is  ever  the  case  that  leaders  are  trans- 
cended in  their  most  extreme  notions  by  the  sea* 
lots  in  their  train. 

Dr.  Moir,  of  Musselburgh,  and  De  Quincey,  of 
Lasswade^  may  be  grouped  together  as  occasional 
accessions  to  Edinburgh  literary  society.  Every- 
body knows  the  literary  calibre  of  *'  Delta,"  and 
most  people  that  of  <*  The  English  Opium  Eater.'' 
The  one  is  a  living  illustration  of  the  poetry  of  the  do- 
mestic affections.  His  exquisite  "  Casa  Wappy,"  the 
lament  of  a  father  for  a  lisping  darling—- is  no  less 
pleasing  than  true.  The  other  also  illustrates  his 
career  by  his  compositions.  A  calm,  sedate,  and  sen- 
sible mindis  "Delta's."  The  best  appearances  at  the 
Glasgow  Athenaeum  were  decidedly  his  and  Combe's; 
his  unpremeditated'— Combe  *s  el aborated.  "  Delta  " 
spoke  with  so  much  genial  sympathy  for  the  good 
sense  of  his  audience,  that  he  laid  for  himself,  at  that 
single  stroke,  a  lasting  regard  in  the  popular  mind. 
A  volume  of  his  collected  poems,  just  annoanced, 
will  be  treasured  for  many  a  sparkling  gem  that, 
if  taste  and  justice  are  exercised,  must  inevi* 
tably  stud  his  pages.  The  muse  of  the  author 
of  "  Mansie  Waugh  "  is  as  sUid  and^sober  as  hi' 
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humour  is  Lroad  and  pungent.  Some  ill-natured 
critic  lately  accused  him  of  nonsense — a  serious 
charge  against  a  poet  of  any  reputation — and 
quoted  the  following  lines  in  proof  of  the  assertion; 
which,  however,  we  may  premise,  are, in  our  estima- 
tion, pretty  and  pictorial,  besides  being  perfectly 
intelligible  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
glancing  at  the  glorious  panorama  of  the  southern 
shore  of  our  Forth,  as  seen  from  its  pure  and  placid 
bosom — not  now — but  in  high  summer — or,  better 
still,  can  pause  to  study  it  while  having  a  quiet  pop 
at  the  rabbits  of  Inchkcith  warren,  or  the  Divers  on 
the  water,  watching  the  lazy  things  emerge  : — 

"  Tmoed  like  a  map  the  landseape  lies 

In  oal tared  beauty  stretching  wide — 
There  PcntlaDd's  green  acclivities  ; 

There  ocean  with  its  azuro  tide ; 
There  Arthur's  Seat ;  and,  glcamiDg  through 
Thy  southern  wiog,  Dunedin  blue  \ 

White  in  the  orient,  Lammer^s  daughters, 
A  distant  giant  range,  are  seen ; 
North  Berwick  Law,  with  cone  of  green. 

And  Bass,  amid  the  waters." 

Perhaps  ten  years  ago,  Dr.  Moir  edited  »  work,  or 
ooU^oUon,  in  two  Tolomes,  the  first  of  which  he 
occupied  with  a  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Macnisli,  of 
Glasgow.  There  is  quite  as  mneh  of  <*  Delta ''  in 
this  book  as  of  Kacnish,  and  yet  it  is  without  ego- 
tism. In  the  exuberance  of  the  writer's  heart,  he 
has  inscribed  on  the  title-page  what  no  impartial 
biographer  would  care  to  do,  vii.,  that  the  life  is 
by  a  ''friend" — and  he  has  felt  bound,  in  the 
course  of  executing  his  task,  to  authenticate  his 
acquvntance  with  the  facts,  as  the  lawyers  do  witii 
witnesses-— ''  Causa  scientice  patet ;  and  all  which 
Is  tmth, ' '  &c.  We  are  reminded  of  this  revelation 
by — what  does  the  reader  think — ^the  cholera, 
which,  in  its  former  visitation,  seems  to  have  ap- 
proximated the  stars  of  Moir  and  Maenish.  It  may 
not  be  amiss,  atthe  present  Juncture,  to  quote  what 
then  passed  betwixt  these  medico-philosophic 
poets:— 

"  With  the  concluding  months  of  this  year,'*  says  Delta, 
"  and  the  commencement  of  1833,  the  health  of  Mr.Macnish 
oeo|inu^4  to  improve;  bis  body  strengthened,  his  mind 
lightened  up,  he  went  through  his  professional  duties  with 
cheerful  alacrity,  and  his  inherent  love  for  intellectual  ex- 
ertion again  exhibited  itself  in  several  pleasant  as  well  as 
powerful  compositions. 

**  It  was  about  the  middle  of  January  that  tho  Asiatie 
Cholera,  whieh  bad  been  imported  into  Sunderland,  made 
its  progressive  way  from  Berwick  to  Musselburgh,  and  there 
seemed  to  take  up  its  head-quarters— raging  with  pestilential 
vloleoce,  and  prostrating  alike  the  young  and  the  old.     Bo 

Sddenand  fearful  was  the  mortality,  that  the  burials  within 
ree  weeks  exceeded  the  average  annual  number  of  deaths, 
and  this  out  of  a  population  approaehinj?  to  0,000.  I  had 
fcrmed  so  preconceived  theory  regarding  the  mode  in  whieh 
the  disease  was  propagated.  I  knew  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Indian  practitioners  reckoned  it  simply  epidemic — but 
*  week's  narrow  and  scrupulous  investigation  of  its  mode  of 
oitaok  oonvinoed  me  thoroughly  of  its  purely  contagious 
•haractei.    To  this  belief  I  adhere  as  confidently  as  to  mr 

?wn  existence ;  and  until  it  is  universally  acted  upon  ( wbicn 
never  expect  to  see)  by  the  medieal  profession,  Europe 
must  from  time  to  time  be  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  this 
terrible  and  soul-subduing  pestilence. 

"From  the  numerous  inquiries  made  at  this  period  trout 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  regarding  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  this  new  and  fearful  scourge  of  our  race,  I  was 
kiduced,  in  my  capacity  of  Medieal  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Ueolthr  at  Musselbuigh,  to  publish,  on  the  spar  of  the 
moment,  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Practical  Observations  on 
Malignant  Cholera*— of  which,  from  the  then  absorbing 
nature  of  the  subject,  a  secoud  edition  was  demanded  bT 


I  the  public  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  These  circumstances 
are  mentioned  here  in  reference  to  'several  thiugs  shortly  to 
be  alluded  to.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject, 
I  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Maenish  strongly  entrenched 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  contagionlsts ;  and  frota  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  disease  as  it  wanUvrod  apparently  '  at  its  own 
dire  will'  from  place  to  place,  he  furnished  me  with  a  variety 
of  facts  and  reasonings  undisputed  nnd  conclusive.  In 
writing  to  him  at  this  time  Ifind  the  following  passage  :-« 
'  The  medical  men  here  and  at  Kdinburgh  are  all  at  logger- 
heads about  contagion  and  non-contagion ;  but  the  success 
of  my  pamphlet  has  been  a  sure  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
latter  doctrinists.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  its  merits, 
bat  it  ou^ht  not  to  have  manv,  having  been  writtou  within 
the  week,  and  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  misery,  as  I  bustled 
from  one  death-bed  to  another,  the  like  of  which  I  never 
saw  before,  and  trust  will  never  see  again.  The  eve  after  a 
battlO'fleld  may  be  a  sad  thing ;  but  hero  all  exoitement  was 
absent,  and  death  was  literally  cold  and  repulsive.  I  aia 
sure  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  the  pamphlet 
never  had  a  sitting  of  half-aa-hour  at  a  time,  by  oay  or  by 
night.'  " 

Although  it  is  digressing,  we  cannot  resist  giving 
the  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Glas- 
gow, by  Maenish  (16th  February,  1832)  :— 

"Cholera  has  now  fairly  appeared  among  us.  I  saw  a 
case  yesterday,  and  one  the  day  before,  both  of  which  proved 
fatal  in  a  few  hours.  Every  cose  hitherto  has  died.  They 
were  probably  not  seen  till  the  stage  of  oollapse  bad  come 
on ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  removal  to  the  hospital  hoa 
been  injurious.  The  people  have  a  dreadful  antipathy  to 
any  person  being  sent  to  the  hospitals :  they  stupidly  ima- 
gine that  they  are  murdered  (burked!)  by  the  doctors;  and 
last  night,  when  they  were  oonveying  a  patient  there,  they 
were  attacked  by  the  mob.  It  is  trnlv  a  dreadful  disease.  I 
have  been  compelled  to  give  bver  visiting  anjr  of  tho  eases, 
in  consequence  of  the  elamour  of  my  own  patients,  who  will 
not  hear  of  it,  so  great  is  their  terror  of  infection.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  confined  to  the  lowest  classes,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably remain  there." 

Delta's  memoii'  of  Maenish  is  valuable  to  us  in 
another  respect :  De  Quincey,  whom  we  have  also 
now  in  hands,  is  often  mentioned  in  it ;  and  if  we 
are  adjured,  "tell  me  not  what  I  have  been,  but 
tell  me  what  I  am/'  we  must  answer  that,  in  this 
case,  there  will  be  found  no  change  in  the  subject. 
We  find  him  then,  as  now,  in  the  midst  of  aU  sorts 
of  literary  projects.  Dr.  Moir  says  (11th  May, 
1829)  :— 

*'  Our  new  '  Literary  Gazette'  starts  on  Saturday,  and  I 
will  cause  tbem  to  send  the  numbers  to  you.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, to  contain  an  introduction  by  Do  Quincey,  and  a 
review  of  the '  Hope  of  Immortality,'  by  your  humble  ser- 
vant, and  two  little  poems  of  mine  ;  No.  2  will  have, '  Life 
of  Gait,'  by  me,  and  review  of  Dugald  Moore's  poems ;  No. 
8,  •  Life  of  Wilson,'  by  De  Quincey  ;  No.  4,  *  Life  of  Hogg,' 
by  me  :  No.  £»,  '  Life  of  €k>leridge,'  by  De  Quincey ;  No.  6, 
'  On  the  Gertius  of  Wordsworth/  by  me ;  and  so  on." 

But  alas  !  not  even  the  medical  skill  of  Dr.  Moir, 
and  all  these  alternations  of  meum  and  tuum  with 
De  Quincey,  sustained  "  Edinburgh  Literary  Ga- 
zette** in  life.     He  shortly  explains : — 

"  1  had  promised  to  the  proprietors  of  the  '  Edinburgh 
Literary  Gazette'  to  give  them  some  aid  at  starting,  under- 
standing that  De  Quincey  was  to  be  their  Magnus  Apollo^ 
when  lo !  and  behold !  the  eloquent  chewor  of  opium  takes 
siek  in  Westmoreland ;  and  up  to  this  hour  (J  une  d)  has 
done  little  or  nothing  for  them." 

Akin  to  this  is  Moir's  query  to  Maenish  (22d 
October,  1831) :  «<  Have  yon  lately  heard  of  that 
carious  production  of  genius,  De  Quincey  ?  I  sup^ 

pose  still  writing  for ,  at  the  rate  of  a  qtkarter 

of  »  page  per  day.*'  And  eke  the  following,  dove- 
talle4  into  the  text  of  the  memoir — **  I  (Delta) 
remember  Mr.  Blackwood,  many  years  ago,  telling 
mo  of  his  occasionally  having  received  from   De 
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Qaiaoaj  l<ng»  elaborate,  and  admirable  letters — 
perfect  articles  in  tliemselves — apologising  for  his 
not  being  able  at  that  time  to  write  an  article.'' 

TI19  MovanU  who  now  flourish  in  Edinburgh  form 
rather  an  extensire  cluster;  <d7.  ^r.^^-Sir  John  Gra- 
ham Dalzell,  Sir  William  Jardine,  Professors 
Forbea,  KeUand,  Smyth,  Simpson,  Low,  and  Bal- 
four, Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  Hugh  Miller,  Charles 
M'Lareo,  Dr.  GrcTille,  David  Milne ;  and,  form- 
ing the  ffemini  of  a  separate  oonatellationi  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Barrj  and  Dr.  Samuel  Browo. 

We  flhall  discuss  this  gallery  of  scientific  stars  in 
admirable  disorder,  by  beginning  with  the  lasf^. 
Dr.   Martin  Barry  and  Dr.   Samuel  Brown  are 
grouped  together,  because  they  both  very  narrowly 
misted  a  pr^ofessor's  chair  from  similar  causes — 
through  pretensions  to  marvellous  discoveries  never 
yet  verified.  The  cases  are  parallel  in  that  respect,  but 
in  none  other.  Dr.  Martin  Barry,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  was  the  victim  of  University  Tests. 
His  medical  discoveries,  which  had  excited  surprise, 
could  not  escape  suspicion  ;   and  professional  jea- 
lousy, by  impugning  them,  rendered  it  better  for 
him  never  to  have  breathed  them.     Dr.  Samuel 
Brown,  who,  besides  the  professorship,  has  also 
been  in  danger  of  becoming  a  popular  lecturer,  fell 
a  prey  to  professional  antagonism  also.    It  was  not 
very  fair  of  the  Baron  von  Liebig,  or  the  Baron 
Liebig,  to  write  him  down  on  the  strength  of  one 
of  hifl  pupil's  experiments.      But  Justus  did  it. 
The  Baron  himself  nevtr  experiment?.      His  fa* 
cnlty  reminds  us  of  Chatham's  eulogy  on  the  saga- 
city of  Cromwell,  which,  without  his  having  spies  in 
every  Cabinet  of  Europe,  afforded  him  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  diplomacy.     Liebig  is  not  like  the 
immortal  Squeers,  who  held  the  opinion  in  regard 
to  scientific  study,  that,  ''  when  he  knows  it,  he 
goes  and  does  it ;''   or,  in  other  words,  that  bo- 
tany is  only  to  be  studied  by  practically  going 
into   the  garden    and  weeding  the  onions.     He 
leaves  all  that,  however,  like  Squeers,  to  his  pupils; 
and  on  their  hint  ho  speaks.     Brown  may  tvot  have 
lesolved  the  unity  of  matter,  or  the  transmutation 
of  substances  ;  but  with  what  propriety  can  Liebig 
maintain  the  impossibility  of  repeating  his  experi- 
ments ?     Failing  in  getting  any  man  of  eminence 
to  repeat  and  authenticate  his  delicate  and  elaborate 
researches  by  experiment.  Brown  resigned  his  pre> 
tensions  to  the  chair,  but  not  to  his  discoveries, 
whiek  he  is  understood  still  to  prosecute  in  his  pri- 
vate laboratory,  whilst  he  does  not  pmit  to  bestow 
kis  sparkling  talents,  and  eloquent,  as  well  as  amus- 
ing powers,  on  the  literary  coteries  that  welcome  his 
presence.     It  is  understood,  however,  that   Dr. 
Samuel  Brown  will,  in  future,  decline  to  take  a 
place  upon  tihe  popular  platform. 

Sir  John  Graham  Dalzell  is  favourably  known 
l)oth  sf  an  antiquarian  and  a  naturalist.  Acute 
indisposition  obliges  the  accomplished  baronet  to 
live  in  comparative  seclusion,  or  at  least  retirement. 
He  ha0  lately  soothed  his  hours  by  the  production 
of  a  Work  in  two  quarto  volumes,  with  110  plates, 
moitly  dravn  and  coloured  from  living  or  recent 
i|Meinitti8  of  the  **  Bare  and  BemarkaUe  Animals 
of  Scotiand."  The  Royal  Physieal  Society  of  £din- 
lurgh  hM  fin:  A  isw  years  been  aU  but  in  abeyance. 


But  an  attempt  has  been  made  this  winter  to  revive 
it  by  placing  Sir  John  at  its  head  ;  and  ho  will  pro- 
bably exert  himself  to  do  so :  at  least  we  have  the 
experience  of  the  stimulus  which  his  presidency 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  several  years  ago,  imparted 
to  a  similar  body,  now  of  a  very  flourishing  com- 
plexion.    Of  Sir  William  Jardine,  of  Applegarth, 
who  is,  we  believe,  a  denizen  of  Inverleith  Row,  we 
need  but  say  that  this  distinguished  naturalist  has 
contributed  as  largely  to  our  scientific  literature, 
chiefly  in  capacity  of  editor  of  "Lizars*  Naturalists' 
Library,'*  as  any  man  of  his  day.     Professors  For- 
bes and  Kelland,  and,  for  that  matter,  Mr.  David 
Milne,  shine  in  the  Royal  Society,  the  frigid  aris* 
tocracy  of  which  is  scarcely  to  be  thawed  by  tho 
genial  common-sense  and  graphic  diction  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  but  is  formally  and  formidably 
represented  by  the  other  trio.      Mr.  Forbes  is  a 
clever  man  in  spite  of  his  coldness.     To  see  him  go 
through  with  a  demonstration,  be  it  mathematical, 
algebraical,  or  a  mere  diagram  of  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  mechanical  forces,  you  mu)rt  believe 
that  there  is  something  more  hearty  in  the  great  ex* 
pofitorof  the  <*  Theory  of  Glaciers"  than  snow  and 
ice.  But  education  has  been  at  fault.  The  ion  of  the 
well-known  Edinburgh  banker.  Sir  William  Forbes 
— the  Bill  Forbesof  the  jolly  tar  who  presented  a  five* 
pound  note  at  the  bank  counter  as  "  a  tickler,"  and 
intimated  that  he  would  take  it  up  in  trifies,  as  he 
did  not  like  to  affront  him  before  the  lads — ^has  been 
reared  in  isolation  and  upon  a  pinnacle.    He  labours 
under  a  deficiency  of  social  sympathies.     Yet  he  is 
communicative,  and  covets  fame.     Why  else  should 
he  publish  or  expound  ?     The  Rev.  Fbilip  Eelland 
and  Mr.  David  Milne  are  precisely  of  the  samo 
school.     Mr.  Kelland  being  an  English,  and,  wa 
fancy,  a  High  Church  divine,  might  wear  this  ex- 
terior with  less  challenge  than  the  others.    But,  in 
truth,  he  is  the  most  demonstrative  of  the  three. 
Mathematical  studies  are  little  calculated  to  warm 
the  human  breast.      Mr.  Kelland  has,  however,  * 
charm  in  his  manner,  which  atones  for  the  abstrac- 
tion into  which  his  peculiar  position  doubtless  casts 
him.     Mr.  Milne,  a  practising  counsel,  commenced 
his  scientific  career  as  a  prize  essayist  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society,  of  which,  as  a  coun* 
try  gentleman,  he  is  now  a  leader.   Hia  essays  wera 
geological,  and  to  that  science  he  has  chiefly  de- 
voted his  attention  ;  although  he  has  also  published 
Investigations  on  the  Poor-laws,  the  Potato  Disease, 
and  other  questions  of  social  economy. 

Professor  Low,  in  like  manner,  is  identified  as  an 
author  with  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. 
His  works  are  well  known.  It  will  be  found  that 
most  of  them  are  habitually  cast  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, and  framed  to  demonstrate  rather  than  in- 
struct. The  best  and  most  popular  of  them  is  his 
work  on  '<  Domestic  Animals."  But  the  influence 
of  his  writings  on  improving  the  management  of 
land  has  been  inoalculable. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  author  of  the  "  Philetophy 
of  Zoology,"  but  better  known  by  his  "  Histoiy  oi 
British  Animals,"  has  rendered  himself  formidable 
by  the  freedom  with  which  he  wields  the  sconrga 
against  *  •pretence."  The  worthy  divine  was  formerly 
minister  of  fliftk,  in  Fifeshire,  and  holds  at  pre 
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sent  a  profeMor»hip  in  the  new  College  of  the  Free 
Churoh  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  preface  to  his  Na- 
taral  History  he  at  once  proceeded  to  draw  a  difl- 
tinction,  which  marked  him  out  as  a  derotee  of 
original  observation  : — 

"  If,"  said  he,  *<i&oatoniy  and  pbysiology  be  regarded  a^ 
tho  b^'vsis  df  xoological  seienoe,  the  hislory  of  epeeiee  wUl 
include  a  description  of  tbeir  structure  and  functions  along 
with  their  external  characters.  If  anatomy  and  physiology 
be  discarded  as  foreign  to  the  enbjeot,  and  the  profeaaed 
naturalist  acknowledge,  without  a  blush,  his  ignorance  or 
his  contempt  of  both,  then  the  history  of  species  will  be 
dbieflf  occupied  with  the  details  of  external  appearance." 

Snch  different  conditions  he  asserted  tohaye  pre- 
vailed in  the  study  of  the  science  in  this  country,  and 
to  have  divided  it  into  two  great  eras.  Passing  every 
panegyric  on  the  golden  age  of  Ray,  Willoughby, 
Lester,  and  Sibbald,  as  the  physiological  era,  he 
consequently  upholds  their  natural  method,  and  de- 
nounces the  artificial  method  of  Linneeus — according 
all  praise,  however,to  the  Swedish  Aristotle  individu- 
ally, and  only  inpensed  at  the  conduct  of  his  ''blind 
admirers."  In  the  compilation  of  thia  work  the 
Bev.  Doctor  showed  so  lively  an  aoqaaintance  with 
the  truths  of  natural  history  and  the  facts  of  litera- 
ture, that  it  stands  without  exception  the  best  text 
book  of  aoology  yet  produced.  Disdaining  to  quote 
such  authorities  as  the  compilation  of  Gmelin, 
which  frequently  supplies  the  place  of  the  12th 
edition  of  Linn8Bus,and  thus  occasions  the  absurdity 
of  quoting  his  authority  for  the  names  of  species 
esteblished  subsequent  to  his  decease,  the  Doctor 
went  back  in  every  instance  to  the  best  and  most 
perfect  edition  of  the  various  writers  on  natural 
science;  and  thus  succeeded  in  giving  things  their 
proper  names,  discoveries  their  exact  positions,  and 
disentangling  much  of  the  confusion  of  zoological 
writings. 

Decidedly  the  greatest  of  our  scientific  writers 
or  discoverers  is  Simpson,  the  author  of  the  original 
treatise  on  chloroform.  Strange  to  say,  the  popu- 
larity and  singular  efficacy  of  this  extraordinary 
pain-subduing  agent  has  not  exempted  it  or  its 
author  from  the  ordinary  modicum  of  envy  and 
obloquy  attendant  on  a  scientific  triumph.  Simp- 
son has  indeed  had  less  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
outer  world  to  combat  than  of  those  who  should  know 
better — the  members  of  his  own  profession.  But  he  is 
more  than  a  match  for  them  at  the  literary  small 
sword  ;  and  if  he  does  not  "  seek  the  battle,  '*  he  in- 
variably observes  the  counterpart  of  Macpherson*s 
couplet,  by  not  **  shunning  it  when  it  comes. ' '  His 
prowess  as  a  controversialist  is  sufficient  to  establish 
tbe  reputation  of  any  theory  or  practice,  however  bold 
the  innovation  ;  and  woe  to  the  doll  ass  that  brays 
in  arrear  of  Simpson's  march  of  improvement,  and 
**  will  not  mend  his  pace  for  beating. "  No  sooner 
was  his  anaesthetic  system  impugned,  than  Pro- 
tessor  Simpson  threw  himself  tooth  and  nail  into 
the  conflict ;  and  his  adversaries,  after  experiencing 
about  as  severe  punishment  as  men  could  stand  up 
and  receive,  are  now  beginning  to  understend 
their  position.  He  appealed  at  once  to  the  most 
venerable  authorities — Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Apu- 
leius,  Theoderic,  Par^  and  others,  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  guilty  of  advancing  any  new  thing,  as 
some  of  these  authorities  had  lon^  ago  dcscrib«d> 


and  some  of  them  apparently  praetised,  tlna  kidni!- 
tion  of  ansesthesia  provions  to  operations*  both  by 
giving  their  patiente  narcotic  substances  to  awaUow 
and  narcotic  vapours  to  inhale.  The  men!  of  its 
application  in  his  own  particular  walk  of  praotsod 
was,  however,  all  his  own  ;  the  first  instance  in 
which  it  was  adopted  having  occurred  in  Ediabnigh 
on  19th  January,  1847.  For  this  innovation  Simp* 
son  has  had  incredible  assaulto  to  soatain  and 
repel.  Ether-inhalation  was  the  mode  employed ; 
and  the  case  answered  all  his  antieipattona.  The 
inhalation  of  ether  procured  for  the  patient  a  more 
or  less  perfect  immunity  from  conscious  pain  and 
suffering,  whilst  it  did  not  diminish  the  atreogth 
and  regularity  of  the  muscular  contraetions.  Ho 
had  not  before  this  time,  nor  for  a  month  afterward^ 
dared,  however,  to  keep  a  patient  in  the  ansesthetio 
stato  for  more  than  half-an-hour.  It  was  daring 
the  experience  of  the  next  three  weeks  he  diaoovered 
that  anaesthetic  action  could  safoly  be  kept  up  for 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  hours.  Subseqnent  cases 
to  tiie  first  aninsthetic  case  of  Dr.  Simpson  weora 
shortly  reported  at  London,  Bmtol,  and  Dublin. 
In  about  a  week,  however,  after  the  first  oaae 
occurred  in  Edinburgh,  the  praetioe  had  boon  tried 
in  France.  It  was  later  adopted  in  Germany  t  ami 
even  America,  the  country  whenoe  the  first  know-* 
ledge  of  aneesthetio  efiects  in  surgery  emanatady  did 
not  employ  ether  in  obstetric  iwaetioe  until  after 
its  use  in  Europe.  The  ether  required  to  be 
exhibited  in  large  quantities  to  keep  up  ito  ac« 
tion,  and  in  November,  IQiJt  *n  impulse  was 
given  to  the  practice  of  aneesthesia  in  this  class 
of  cases  by  the  introduction  of  chloroform  as  a 
substitute  for  sulphuric  ether.  The  bulk  of 
ether  required,  its  inconvenience  for  carriage, 
and  the  size  of  apparatus  believed  necessary  for 
its  efiectual  exhibition,  had  prepared  the  practi- 
tioner heartily  to  discard  it ;  when  it  was  super* 
seded  by  the  discovery  of  Simpson,  portable  in  a 
case  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cigar  case,  and 
capable  of  being  efiectually  applied  by  a  few  dropa 
inhaled  from  a  pocket-handkerchief !  This  most 
wonderful  of  the  achievements  of  modem  science 
was  met  with  the  most  dreadful  denunciations—^ 
"cerebral  efiusions,"  ''convulsions/'  **  hydrocepha* 
lus,"  *<  idiotey,  **  were  tho  mildest  of  the  imputa- 
tions and  predictions  hurled  against  the  efiects  of 
chloroform^  and  imagined  to  be  hatohing  for  the 
infant  generation.  Simpson  has  answered  them 
all  by  a  fearless  investigation  of  the  results  to  the 
mothers  and  to  the  children.  And  although  it 
may  be  deemed  a  delicate  subject  into  whieh  to 
be  led,  even  by  scientific  philanthropy,  these  re- 
sults are  so  important  to  society  that  we  cannot 
help  saying  that  he  has — ^in  a  "  Beport  on  the 
Early  History  and  Progress  of  his  Ck^at  DiB-» 
covery," — the  motto  of  which^  from  "Measure 
for  Measure," 

"  I  do  think  you  might  spare  ber. 
And  neither  heaven  nor  man  j^eve  at  the  merey,** 

is  alleged  to  have  been  contributed  by  an  English 
lady — proved  that  there  has  been  found  a  means 
of  mitigating  indescribable  human  agony,  remove 
ipg  th98<^  anxieties  which  the  4raad  antioipation  of 
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theie  nlferijli^  1i»re  ocoaridned,  and  thus  hi  many 
ivfpe«t»  iMneftting^  the  patients,  besSdefl  producing 
a  great  usfiag  of  human  life,  in  respect  of  the  in- 
craand  ainaher  of  ehildren  bom  alive.    Professor 
Simpson  adverts  to  the  opposition  encountered  by 
the  greatest  modem  improTements  in  practical  sur- 
gery and  medicine— suoh  as  the  ligatnre  of  ar- 
teriety  tiM  diseoTery  of  vaccination,  and  the  first 
employneat  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  chinchane 
bar1r«  dbe.    The  London  physicians,  he  states,  have, 
OB  several  oeoasions,  specially  distinguished  them- 
selvef  by  tiioir  determined  and  prejudicial  opposi- 
tioD  to  all  innovations  in  practice  not  originating 
among  thomeehrei.       Tf  hen  Robert   Talbor,    of 
Essex,  ivmoved  to  London  in  the  17th  century, 
and  employed  chinehane  bark  in  the  cure  of  the 
common  agnos  of  the  metropolis,  <*he  found,'*  says 
Smpaon,  **that  as  hegained  the  fttvour  of  the  world, 
he  lost  that  of  the  physicians  of  London  ;  and  ap- 
parently their  perseention  of  him  was  such  that 
the  king  at  last  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  in  the 
year  1678,  King  Charles  II.  sent  a  royal  mandate 
to  the  College  of  PhysieianS)  commanding  the  pre- 
sident. Dr.  Micklothwait,   'and  the  rest  of  the 
Cellego  of  Physieians,  not  to  givo  Talbor  molcsta- 
Hom  or  distnrboinee  in  his  practice/  "    Sydenham, 
Harvey,  and  other  tllttstrions  names,  are  mentioned 
amongst tiloobstmetives  on  this  occasion.   In  a  prc- 
vvMs  instance,  the  president  had  actually  sent 
Qroenvelt^  the  discoverer  of  the  use  of  cantharides, 
to  Neirgate,  fbr  using  his  remedy.    In  like  manner, 
a  member  <^  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  in 
IMS,  arged  the  propriety  of  putting  down  « the 
beaslly  neir  disease  "  of  cow-pox  ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1^48,  the  **  London  Medical  Gazette "  sug. 
gesled,  whether  the  practice  of  relieving  women  by 
amssthetics  should  not  ''be  considered  criminal 
aeeotdisg  to  law  J  "     Dr.  Simpson  has  thus  had 
to  combat  objections,  religious  and  moral  as  well 
as  medical,  to  his  practice.    Some  parts  of  the  con- 
troversy, had  we  not  the  pile  of  printed  pamphlets 
bsfore  as,  might  be  even  thought  preposterous. 
Be  has  had  to  show  cause  against  an  alleged  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  permanence  of  the  primeval 
earse  !    He  maintains  that  the  disputed  word  "sor- 
row,** Eizeb  (in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  chil- 
dren), does  not  In  the  original  Hebrew  really  signify 
the  sensation  of  pain  ;  and  he  has  had  to  answor, 
in  detail,  the  plea  of  allowing  "nature"  to  conduct 
the  easeu     Amongst  his  antagonists,  one  has  chal- 
loiged  the  Professor  to  single  combat.    This  un- 
h^py  man  is  a  Dr.  Collins,  of  Dublin ;  who,  "like 
that  great  goose,  Cato,"  as  Tom  Hood  has  it,  has 
fiUlen  OB  his  own  sword.      He  has  ventured  to 
oppose  Simpson  upon  data,  which  turn   out  to 
be  m  rsallty  the  data  of  Dr.  Collins  himself-— 
namely,  some  16,000  cases  in  the  Dublin  Maternity 
Hospital*  only,  Simpson  shows  as  clear  as  day  that 
sll  thisexperiencehas  not  enabled  the  worthy  Doctor 
to  drawa  single  accurate  deduction !  Collins,  in  fact, 
is  convicted  of  the  most  enormous  Irish  bull  on  re- 
cord; and  Simpson's  drollery  in  proving  the  unten- 
abls  absurdity  of  his  opponent's  position  is  about 
as  amttaing  a  tiling  as  could  be  perused.     Dr. 
CoUins  eomplabis,  that  by  not  stating^his  practice  to 
te  "th9  tnmit  raooessftil  on  record/'  Simpson  has 


done  him  wrong;  and  adds,  *'Ibelieve  you  would  not 
intentionally  pluck  the  latttel  of  my  hrmff. '  *  But  the 
Professor  has  not  only  the  cruelty  deliberately  to 
substantiate  that  there  is  no  Inurtl  to  phwk,  bttt 
that  a  much  more  successful  practice  being  on  re- 
cord, Dr.  CoUlns  must  surrender  the  laurel.— ^Oh 
horror !  to  the  female  practitioners  ;  or,  as  Simpsoit 
writes  it,  the  "  real  petticoated  midwivea  *'  of  tho 
London  Maternity  Hospital. 

"  You  accuse  mo,"  says  Simpson,  "  of  ibe  fttrocioos  crima 
of  youth.  Srery  day  I  get  oldor,  and  every  day  I  fesl  moio 
and  more  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  yet  remains  to  be 
done  by  us  all ;  and  I  would  fain  excite  you,  if  I  could,  to 
expend  more  of  your  abilities  and  talents  upon  the  real  ad- 
vancement of  that  branch  of  modielue  which  you  and  I  prac- 
tise. Further,  you  seem  to  suppose  that  the  seeing  an  enor- 
mous number  of  cases  is  the  means  by  which  this  advance- 
ment is  to  bo  accomplished,  and  that  my  want  of  experience 
(as  you  choose  to  term  it)  is  enough  to  prevent  me  aidinl? 
in  this  good  work.  But  I  beg  you  again  to  remembor  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  mass  of  cases  seen  that  has  ameliorated  or 
will  ameliomte  the  state  of  midwirery.  In  your  hospital 
upwards  of  100,000  women  have  been  delivered,  under  the 
charge  of  di£fereot  masters.  If  we  except,  however,  the 
names  of  Auki  and  Clarke,  I  cannot  at  tliis  moment  reeol- 
leet  that  any  one  of  your  other  physioiaas,  when  acting  as 
masters,  has  added  a  single  new  finot  to  obstetrie  science,  or 
propounded  a  single  new  principle  ia  obstetric  practice.'' 

Along  with  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Hugh 
Miller  and  Professor  Balfour  united  in  contributing 
in  the  course  of  last  year  to  a  volume  projected  by 
Mr.  James  Crawford,  junior,  W.S.,  andentituled 
"  The  Bass  Rock,"  Tliere  were  other  contributors 
to  this  volume — the  Rev.  Thomas  M*Crie,  who 
possesses  no  little  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  his 
venerated  relative,  the  biographer  of  Knox  ;  and 
the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  an  industrious  rather 
than  illustrious  compiler  of  biographies.  As  we 
have  no  anxiety,  however,  at  least  in  the  present 
article,  to  review  tho  book,  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  and  Dr.  John  Hutton 
Balfour.  The  former  is  a  popular  and  grapbio 
party  writer,  who  has  struck  out  his  path 
from  tho  bottom  of  a  quarry  to  tho  top  of  a 
tower,  through  a  mass  of  red  sandstone ;  his 
"  Walks,"  his  "  Cromarty,"  and,  finally,  his  "First 
Impressions  of  England,"  sufficiently  explain  what 
we  mean.  Tho  geological  regions  before  noticed, 
which  ho  has  invested  with  a  charm,  through  tho 
mero  felicity  of  language,  are  now  assigned  peculiarly 
as  his  province;  and  no  one  need  dispute  the  sway 
he  has  established  over  his  empire.  In  combination 
with  a  peculiar  lino  of  reading,  both  in  poetry  and 
romance,  and  a  partiality  for  the  older  writers  of  tho 
last  half-century,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  supplies  an 
amusing  occasional  chapter,  of  the  character  of  a 
melange,  to  our  present  stock  of  publications*  He 
lives  in  comparative  seclusion,  and  does  not  mingle . 
much  in  society ;  and,  from  tho  details  of  chance 
conversations  in  railway  and  stage  coaches,  fre- 
quently repeated  for  tho  benefit  of  his  readers,  wo. 
should  judge  that  he  had  much  yet  to  acquire  from 
social  intercourse.  He  is  editor  of  the  WUneaa;  but 
most  of  the  successful  papers  from  his  pen  have 
evidently  rather  been  designed  for  separate  publica- 
tion than  for  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.     Pro- 
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feuot  Balfour,  again,  seemi  to  observe  tho  roaxim 
Tery  strictly,  ne  auior  ultra  erepidam.  His  ren- 
contre with  the  Dnke  of  AthoU  in  Glen  Tilt  has 
hvooght  np  his  name  in  connection  with  the  popular 
movament  of  **  the  right  of  vay,''  with  which  we 
beliere,  however,  he  has  little  to  do :  and,  indeed, 
the  Professor's  labours  are  oonfined  almost  exdu- 
sirely  to  botanical  science,  in  which  he  is  fortu- 
nately an  enthusiast.  His  *'  School  Botany, "  which 
the  Messrs.  Griffin  of  Glasgow  are  about  to  pro- 
duce, will  be  the  moat  practical  work  of  instruction 
that  has  yet  appeared.  AVe  had  almost  forgot  that 
the  Professor  is  one  thing  moro  than  a  botanist. 
He  is  a  philanthropist ;  and  his  philanthropy  is 
directed  in  a  diagonal  line  betwixt  religion  and 
education.  The  '<  ragged  schools,"  and  other 
schemes  of  social  elevation,  have  had  the  free  gift 
o£  the  learned  Professor's  exertions ;  but  he  usualiy 
takes  along  with  him  Dr.  Greville,  Captain  Grove, 
and  other  members  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Drummond's 
(Episcopal)  congregation,  of  which  all  these  benevo- 
lent gentlemen  are  office-bearers.  Dr.  Greville  we 
ought  to  mention  as  the  most  accomplished  crypto- 
gamio  botanist  of  tho  age,  as  well  in  the  descrip- 
tion as  in  the  delineation  of  plants  and  species,  and 
favourably  known  as  a  translator  of  some  of  tho 
most  learned  Gorman  scientific  treatises. 

We  must  now  approach  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen 
who  write  with  ease'* — ^although  thoro  ai'o  some  to 
be  disposed  of  previously,  who  scarcely  merit  that 
title.     There  is  Principal  Lee,  who,  perhaps,  could 
not  do  anything  "  with  ease,"  because  the  Principal 
II  rather  painstaking  in  bis  compositions.     His 
inaugural   addresses  at    the   University  are    de- 
cidedly relished  by  the  students,    and   annually 
attraot  a  tolerable  attendance.    The  Principal  is 
more  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  than  for  his 
production  of  books.    With  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Irving,  late  of  tho  Advocates'  Library,  he  is,  per- 
haps, the  first  bibliopolist  in  the  Modern  Athens. 
Yet  the  stream  of  his  discourses  by  no  means  runs 
deep — a  quotation  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  classics, 
and  a  commendation  of  the  style  of  Robertson  as  an 
historian,  with  a  few  common-places  respecting  the 
good  behariour  of  youth,  and  the  enumeration  of 
t)ie  well-thumbed  principles,  that  **  virtue  is  its  own 
reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment;"  theso  are 
the  characteristics  of  tho  addi'esses  of  Principal 
Lee.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Hetherington  is  a  genuine 
literary  man,  who  has  seen  the  life  of  a  divinity 
student  in  all  its  phases,  from  tutor  and  teacher,  to 
professor.    His  Church  History  is  an  able  produc- 
tion, and  shows  that  he  is  capable  of  great  things. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  as  a 
reyiewer  and  pamphleteer,  stands  deservedly  high 
in  public  estimation.      His  sermons  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  of  Dr.  Russell  of  Dundee, 
are  amongst  the  best  obituary  discourses  we  have 
ever  read.    Mr.  John  Hill  Burton,  an  author  of 
great  ability,  aniversality,   and  research,  merits 
more  than  a  passing  notice  ;  and  were  not  his  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,"  and 
hia  "  Lives  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat,"  and  "  Duncan 
Forbes  of  CuUoden,  '*  already  familiar  to  our  read- 
en,  we  would  assuredly  pause  emphatically  on  the 


is  known  favourably,  and  even  popularly  ;  and  his 
labours  in  compiling  the  legal  portions  of  that  busi- 
ness annual,  *'  Oliver  and  Boyd's  Edinburgh  Alma- 
nac," are  highly  appreciated  by  thepublioyand  have 
confirmed  the  reputation  of  the  work.  Messrs.  Par- 
ker Lawson,  and  Daniel  Wilson,  might  be  added 
to  this  category. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Witnees  we  noticed  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  apropoa  of  St.  Bernard's  Cres- 
cent and  its  origin.  It  stated  that  tho  avenue 
of  olms,  which  Wilkie  had  rendered  illustrious  by 
admiring,  and  Raebum  by  encasing  in  a  palisade 
of  stone  columns,  had  renewed  its  glory  by  having 
become  the  abode  of  literary  genius — ^no  less  illns- 
trious  a  personage  than  Mr.  Leitoh  Ritchie^  author 
of  ^*  Schindcrhannes,  the  Robber  of  the  Rhine," 
having  dignified  it  with  his  local  habitation  and  his 
name  ;  whilst  Miss  Rigby,  whose  particular  literary 
distinctions  we  lamentably  forget  at  this  moment, 
and  Colonel  Mitchell,  the  translator  of  "  Wallen- 
stein,"  conspired,  along  with  the  aforesaid  author  of 
tho  *'  Magician,"  to  fonn  a  literary  coruseation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  There  is  somehow  a 
literary  Will  o'  the  Wisp  atmosphere  about  the  mo* 
rass  of  St.  Bernard's  Crescent.  Many  others  of  the 
minor  lUtrati  live  about  the  spot — ^in  Carlton  Street, 
Danube  Street,  and  Ann  Street,  and  maybe  seen  im- 
bibing inspiration  at  the  Temple  of  Health  in  the  ad- 
joining valley  by  daylight  any  of  these  holiday  mom« 
ings,  along  with  the  cream  of  the  morning  papers. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  '*the  party,''  we  have  just 
meutioned,  that  it  is  led  off  by  a  lord.  Yet  we  must 
own  that  the  facility  of  the  honourable  author 
of  "  Leaves  from  a  Journal,"  and  "  Gleams  of 
Thought,"  is  more  fatal  than  that  of  octosyllabic 
verse  with  which  every  one  is  familiar.  Lonl  Ro- 
bertson is  no  longer  "  a  double-barrelled  gun-— one 
barrel  charged  with  law  and  another  charged  with 
fun  " — for  one  of  his  barrels  is  now  charged  with 
matter  far  more  explosive.  How  his  lordship,  witb 
Judge  Blackmore's  "  Farewell  to  the  Muse  "  before 
his  eyes,  has  adventured  up  the  rugged  steep  of 
Parnassus,  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  His  lordiship 
is  a  poet  of  "  larger  growth,"  and  has  essayed  a  sort 
of  agricultural  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  : — 

"  Myself  I  dare  not  call  a  poet  sown 
By  Nature's  hand ;  or  if  there  be  a  germ 
Of  poetry  within  my  soul,  'twas  cast 
On  stony  ground,  or  wisely  choked  by  weeds, 
And  withered  as  it  vainly  struggled  foftb. 
Ill  other  culture  early  youth  was  passed. 
And  thoughts,  amid  the  whirl  of  busy  life. 
Unfitted  for  its  growth,  my  mind  engrossed  ; 
And  thus  the  soil  neglected  lay.    But  if. 
Since  years  have  scattered  silver  o'er  my  head, 
The  dews  have  fallen,  and  by  reflection's  showers 
The  seed  has  sprung  to  life,  'tis  by  the  warmth 
Of  southern  sun  the  leaf  has  l^udded  forth. " 

In  the  train  of  the  senator  follow  other  members 
of  the  College  of  Justice — ^Professor  Ayton  with 
his  ''  Lays  of  the  Cavidiers,"  and  Theodore  Martin, 
or,  as  he  is  better  known,  Bon  Gnaltier,  another 
balladist,  who  give  a  fruitful  promise  of  the  tribe. 
Bon  Gualtier*s  ballads  are  far  more  of  the  trouba« 
dour  caste  Uian  those  of  his  brother  bard,  who  never* 
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Great  Glenmutekkin" — ^a  story  of  tUe  Hallway 
Mania,  which,  in  its  day,  was  a  lucky  hit ;  but  the 
author  has  not  yet  gone  and  done  the  like  again. 
Ayton's  ballads  are  eminently  descriptive  of  the 
passing  eyents  and  sensations  of  a  point  of  history, 
wound  np  with  a  piece  of  moralizing,  generally  of 
a  transcendental  character,  and,  like  a  rocket  or  a 
comet,  tearing  the  trail  of  poetic  light  mostly  in  the 
tail,  or  (ieehnically)  *'  the  tag*'  of  the  piece.  Not 
Bo  Martin :  his  ballads  are  of  a  uniform  equability 
throughont,  and  betray  the  hand  of  an  adept  in 
the  joyous  science ;  although  destroyed  by  a  levity 
which  might  do  for  Punchy  and  which,  from  other 
efforts  of  the  author's  extant,  we  are  persuaded  has 
less  affinity  to  his  true  poetic  vein  than  Ayton's 
pathos  has  to  his  style. 

This  class  of  writers  most  fitly  ushers  in  the 
ladies ;  and  we  are  glad  to  place  them  under  the 
&{cort  oi  the    cavaliers.      Mrs.   Johnstone,   Mrs. 
Crowe,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stoddart,  Miss  Catherine  Sin- 
dair,  and  Miss  Frances  Brown,  represent  the  Edin- 
burgh galaxy  of  £amale  talent  at  this  moment.  Not 
but  there  are  others  who  might  be  named,  though 
some,  we  suspect,  had  rather  not ;  and  indeed  their 
writing  anonymously  is  sufficient  cause  for  not  di- 
recting the  eyes  of  inquirers  their  way.    The  fame 
of  Mrs.  Johnstone  is  long  and  well  established. 
No  female  author  of  the  present  day  has  earned  a 
high  literary  reputation  so  well,  yet  borne  it  so  un- 
obtrusively.     At  present  she  is  not   resident   in 
Edinburgh.    Mrs.  Crowe  aspires  to  be  the  leader  of 
literary  coteries ;  and  unquestionably  succeeds.  The 
habitues  of  the  Queen  Street  Hall  attend  her  ;  she 
has  all  the  lions  of  the  den  growling  round  her  in 
their  varied  and  interesting  styles.     But  the  au- 
thoress of  **  Susan  Hopley,"  "  Lilly  Dawson,"  and, 
last  not  least,  '*  The  Nightside  of  Nature,"  queens 
it  admirably  over  the  zoological  group.    Sir  Walter 
Scott,  we  think  it  is,  who  avers  that  all  the  good 
ghost  stories  are  unfounded,  and  the  stupid  ones 
only  genuine.     So  far,  then,  Mrs.  Crowe's  chance 
of  teaching  that  *'  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy*'  was 
bnt  a  poor  one.   She  has,  however,  contrived  to  tell 
all  the  good  ghost  stories  she  could,  and  to  sink  the 
stupid  ones ;  so  that  she  has  left  truth  completely 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  No  matter — ghost  stories 
are  all  the  better  for  being  a  little  incredible ;  and 
Mrs.  Crowe  would  have  but  spoiled  her  book  by 
improving  their  veracity.      Mrs.  J.  B.  Btoddart, 
the  lady  of  a   W.S.,   has  a  literary  reputation 
on  the  strength  of  a  translation — *'  The  Life  of 
Albert  Dnrer''—- an  artist's  love  tale,   and  a  fic- 
tion of  more  power  than  purpose.     As  for  Miss 
Catherine  Sinclair,  we  really  think  this  lady  a  most 
sensible,  sedate,  and  sober  genius.      No  one  else 
could  contrive  to  throw  so  much  brilliant  common- 
place into  a  conversation,  or  to  exhibit  the  fashions 
and  frivolities  of  life  in  Edinburgh  in  a  more  faith- 
ful fonn«     The  "  serious  world,"  to  which  she  pro- 
fesses more  especially  to  belong,  is  most  nnmerci- 
folly   shown  up   in    more  ways  than  one ;    but 
chiefly,    nboonsclonsly,  in  the    original  remarks 
and  obsenrations  that  stud  the  pages  of   '*  Mo- 
dem Accomplishments,"  "  Modern  Society,"  "The 
Journey  of  Life,"  ^c.^  &c..    Of  all  her  produc- 
tions wo  like  the  descriptive  ones  the  best,  as 
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Hill  and  Valley,"  *'  Scotland  and  the  Sootoh, 
"  Shotland  and  the  Sbetlanders ;"  and  although 
we  know  not  what  Miss  Sinchvir  had  to  do  with  the 
'*  Lives  of  the  Coesars,"  we  believe  that  a  high  rank 
in  the  order  of  merit  must  be  assigned,  with  all  her 
faults  aud  absurdities,  to  a  lady  who  has  written  so 
well,  and  published  so  much.  Miss  Eranoes  Brown 
has  not  resided  long  in  Edinburgh,  Her  story, 
from  its  peculiarity,  is  best  told  in  her  own 
words  : — 

"  I  was  born,"  she  says,  "on  the  lOlh  of  January,  1816,  at 
Stranorlar,  a  small  Tillage  iu  the  county  of  Donegal.    Hy 
father  was  then,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  postmaster  of 
the  village.     I  was  the  seventh  child  in  a  family  of  twelve ; 
and  my  infancy  was,  I  believe,  as  promising  as  that  of  most 
people.    But  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  not  having  re- 
oeived  the  henefit  of  Jenner's  discovery,  1  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  my  sight  by  the  amall-pox,  which  was  then  pre- 
valent in  our  neighbourhood.    This,  however,  I  do  not  re- 
member, and  indeed  recoUeot  very  little  of  my  infant  years. 
I  never  received  any  regular  education,  but  very  early  felt 
the  want  of  it ;  aud  the  first  time  I  remember  to  have  ex- 
perienced this  foeliug  strongly,  was  about  the  beginning  of 
my  seventh  year,  when  I  heard  onr  pastor  (my  parents  being 
members  of  ilie  Presbyterian  Church)  preach  for  the  first 
time.    On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  many  words  in  the  sermoD,  which,  though  in  common 
use,  I  did  not  then  understand  ;  aud  from  that  time  adopted 
a  plan  for  acquiring  Information  on  this  subject    When  a 
word  unintelligiblo  to  me  happened  to  reach  my  ear,  I  was 
careful  to  ask  its  meaning  from  any  person  whom  I  thought 
likely  to  inform  me — ^a  habit  which  was  probably  trouble- 
some enough  to  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  my  child- 
hood :  but  by  this  method  I  soon  acquired  a  considerable 
stock  of  words ;  and  when  further  advanced  in  lifej  enlarged 
it  still  more  by  listening  attentively  to  my  young  brothers  and 
sisters  reading  over  the  tasks  required  at  the  village  school* 
They  were  generally  obliged  to  commit  to  memory  a  certain 
portion  of  the  dictionary  and  English  grammar  each  day ; 
aud  by  hearing  them  read  it  aloud,  frequently  for  thai  pur* 
pose,  as  my  memory  was  better  than  theirs  (perhaps  ren- 
dered so  by  necessity).  I  learned  the  task  much  sooner  than 
they,  and  frequently  heard  them  repeat  it.    .    .    ,    My. 
first  acquaintance   with    books   was   necessarily  formed 
t'lmoigst  those  which  aro  roost  common  in  country  villages. 
•  Susan    Gray,'      *  The   Negro   Servant,'     '  The    Gentle 
Shepherd,'     'Mungo    Park's   Travels,'  and,    of  course, 
'  Robinson  Crusoe,'  were  among  the  first  of  my  literary 
friends ;  for  I  often  beard  them  read  by  my  relatives,  and 
remember  to  have  taken  a  strange  delight  in  them,  when  I 
am  sure  they  were  not  half  understood.    Books  have  been 
always   scarce  in  our   remote  neighbourhood,  and  were 
much  more  so  in  my  childhood;  but  the  craving  for  know- 
ledge which  then  commenced  grew  with  my  growth ;  and 
as  I  had  no  books  of  my  own  in  those  days,  my  only  re- 
source was  borrowing  ttom  the  acquaintances  I  had— to 
some  of  whom  I  owe  obligations  of  the  kind  that  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

**  In  this  way  I  obtained  the  reading  of  many  valuable 
works,  though  generally  old  ones ;  but  it  was  a  great  day  for 
me  when  tbe  first  of  Bir  Walter  BoMb  woflUl  fell  into  my 
hands.  It  was  '  The  Btart  of  Uid^L^^tatu,'  sad  was  lent 
me  by  a  friend  whose  family  were  rather  be  tie r  provided 
with  books  than  most  in  our  neighbourhsod. 

"  My  delight  in  tbe  work  was  very  great,  even  then ;  and 
I  contrived,  by  means  of  borrowing,  to  get  acquainted  in  a 
very  short  time  with  the  greater  part  of  the  books  of  its 
illustrious  author;  for  works  of  fiction,  about  this  time, 
occupied  all  my  thoughts.    I  had  a  curious  mode  of  im- 
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presiini^  on  my  memory  vbat  had  been  read,  namely,  lying 
awake  in  the  silenoe  of  the  night,  and  repeating;  it  all  oTer 
to  myself.  To  that  habit  1  probably  owe  the  extreme 
tenacity  of  memory  I  now  possess.  But,  like  all  other  jzood 
things,  it  had  its  attendant  evil,  for  I  have  often  thought 
it  carioos  that,  whilst  I  never  forgot  any  scrap  of  knowledge 
collected,  bowcvor  small,  yot  Iho  common  events  of  daily 
life  slip  from  my  memory  so  quickly  that  I  can  scarcely  find 
anything  Again  which  I  have  oneo  laid  aside.  But  this  mis- 
fortune nas  been  useful  in  teaching  me  habits  of  order." 

Commencing  with  **Baines'  History  of  the  French 
Wars,"  advancing  through  **  Hume's  History  of 
England,"  and  the  "  Universal  History,"  Miss 
Brown  dates  her  historical  information  from  her 
13th  year.  •  This  was  succeeded  by  geography — ^in 
regard  to  which  she  says  : — 

**  In  order  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
relative  situations  of  distant  places,  I  sometimes  requested 
a  friend  who  could  trace  maps,  to  place  my  fingers  upon  some 
well-known  spot,  the  situation  of  which  I  had  exactly  ascer- 
tained, and  then  conduct  ths  fin/^er  of  the  other  hand  from 
the  points  thus  marked  to  any  place  on  the  map  whose  po- 
sition I  wished  to  know,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  the 
places  through  which  my  fingers  passed.  By  this  plan, 
having  previously  %nown  bow  the  cardinal  points  were 
placed,  I  was  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea,  not 
only  of  the  boundaries  and  magnitude  of  various  countries, 
but  also  of  the  courses  of  rivers  and  mountain  chains." 


Poetry,  and  attempts  at  original  composition 
imitations  of  everything  she  knew — from  the 
Psalms  to  Gray's  Elegy,  followed,  until  she  first 
made  acquaintance  with  the  Hiad,  through  the 
medium  of  Pope.  The  perusal  of  this  work  in- 
duced her  to  hurn  her  first  MSS. ;  and  Childe  Ha- 
rold^ when  she  afterwards  met  with  it,  induced  her  to 
resolve  against  making  verses  for  the  future. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  she  wrote  the  little  story 
of  La  Perouaef  contained  in  her  first  published 
volume  ;  and  from  contributing  to  the  IHsh  Penny 
Journal^  aspired  to  the  London  Athencrum,  Her 
published  volumes  are  "The  Star  of  Alteghoi,'' 
published  in  London,  by  Mozon,  in  1844,  and 
**  Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,*'  in  Edinburgh, 
in  1847,  by  Sutherland  and  Knox.  The  latter 
collection  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  former. 
Miss  Brown  is  a  psychological  phenomenon  ;  and 
the  remarkable  perseverance  and  ingenuity  by 
which  she  has  triumphed  over  one  of  the  most 
severe  privations  of  life,  require  to  be  knowji  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  strange  feeling  that  per- 
vades her  poems. 


The  summary  of  Edinburgh  Literary  Society 
around  this  Christmas  Log  cannot  better  be  sum- 
med up  than  by  a  phalanx  of  poets ;  in  whom  oar 
ranks  are  at  this  time  pre-eminently  rich.  Amongst 
them  we  have  James  Ballantyne,  the  fine  dorie 
author  of '* The Gaberlunxie's Wallet"  and  "ThoMil- 
ler  of  Deanhaugh,"  and  all  the  songs  and  sentiments 
that  appertain  to  these  genuine  national  volumes  ; 
albeit,  the  name  of  Mr.  Ballantyne  is  more  likely  to 
descend  to  posterity  in  connection  with  another 
order  of  art,  since  he  is  the  principal  decorator  in 
stained  glass  of  the  magnificent  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment now  in  progress  of  ereotion  at  Westminster. 
Both  the  ''Wallet"  and  the  "MiUer"  conUin 
healthy  scraps  of  poetiy,  with  many  of  which  the 
public  is  otherwise  familiar,  in  "  Whistle  Binkie" 
and  "  Nursery  Rhymes;*'  but  we  question  if  in  pure 
chrysolite  beauty  any  gem  of  the  Ballantyne  dia- 
dem, **  Wee  ragged  laddie"  inclusive,  equals  the 
author's  latest  and  most  exquisite  effusion,  pub- 
lished with  the  music — 

**  Ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew.*' 

GilfiUan  (not  "  the  gifted,"  but  Bobert  Gilfillan  of 
Leith),  still  toys  felicitously  with  the  social  muse  ; 
Mr.  Vedder,  the  admirable  lyrist;  and  Captain 
Charles  Gray,  the  disciple  and  imitator  of  Bums, 
still  occasionally  appear  on  the  literary  horizon. 
But  the  hope  of  Edinburgh  poetry  centres  in  Mr. 
Robert  Jamieson,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and 
author  of  a  highly  dramatic  poem — ^not,  however, 
conceived  in  a  dramatic  form — "  Nimrod."  We 
always  thought  there  was  fervour  about  Mr.  Jamie- 
son,  but  hardly  suspected  it  to  be  poetic,  till  **  Nim- 
rod'* revealed  it.  This  work  is  after  an  exalted  order 
of  poetry  ;  and,  with  many  subtile  refinements, 
which  it  requires  no  mean  power  to  depict  and  pre- 
serve  throughout  the  shadowings  and  foreshadow- 
ings  of  a  theme  half  prophetic  of  man's  unfolding 
nature  and  final  destiny,  a  little  more  decision,  and 
a  little  more  strength,  would  have  stamped  **  Nim- 
rod "  as  the  poem  of  the  age.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Jamie- 
son,  when  he  tries  again,  will  equal  Browning,  and 
eclipse  Tennyson,  for  he  is  disfigured  with  the 
mannerism  of  neither.  And  so  we  wish  him,  and 
all  the  other  subjects  on  whom  we  have  fallen 
''  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year/* 


"OLD  TIME. 
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Men  call  me  feeble,  old,  and  grey^ 
My  itrength  and  vigour  paasM  away. 
Bat  strong  and  stalwart  still  am  I, 
Nor  frail  my  step,  nor  dim  mine  eye. 

What  an  a  tbonsand  yean  to  meP^ 
But  as  a  drop  to  yonder  sea ! 
Fve  not  yet  leachM  my  manhood's  prime, 
And  huigh  to  hear  men  say,  «  Old  Time," 


Let  centnries  pass,  and  ages  roll— > 
The  year  that  my  last  knell  shall  toll 
So  fiur  away  in  the  fnture  lies 
That  ne*er  a  tear  hath  wet  mine  eyes. 

No!  I  am  joyous,  gay,  and  free! 
lieading  a  life  of  mirth  and  ^ee« 
Bat,  Man !  note  wdl  each  passing  ohisM-— 
Short  is  thy  stay  in  the  realms  of  Time ! 


CoLa  R42  Bbowk. 
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IUil!  .  X^*boift  TfwI^Y^t  perhais  whilst  we're  greeting 

Buaj  a  mission  of  sorrow  is  thine, 
WhxiA  'wodid  (fispel  all  the  joy  of  our  meeting  thee, 
CflOld  «*  tlnir  wiiely-eeekd  secrets  divine. 

Thcnelore  we  aedc  not  now 

Shades  on  thy  iolknt  hrow. 
But  t]iankfii%,  hopefully,  welcome  thy  hirth  ; 

And  in  the  sparkling  wine 

Fledge  thee,  young  *40, 
As  from  eatdi  heart  resouuds  music  and  mirth ! 

What  though  tliou  bringest  ua  moments  in  which  we'll 
strive 

Hard  with  the  eaues  aad  eommotious  of  life ; 
In  days  oC  the  past,  when  each  little  grief  did  arrive, 

rrovideoce  aye  (pire  iis  strength  for  the  strife. 


Xow  lo  mistrust  were  wroug ; 

Then  let  the  cup  and  soug 
Pass,  as  we  revel  in  innocent  cheer ; 

Whilst  love  and  &iendship*s  chain 

Strengthens  its  links  again, 
Mid  each  warm  wish  of  "  a  Happy  Kew  Year  I** 

Time  glides,  chameleon-like,  changing  his  colour  oft. 

Taking  the  hue  of  ench  day  as  he  flies ; 
Xow  doth  Hope's  puiplc  make  radiant  his  wings  and  sofft— 
Now  they  are  sombre  as  sorrow's  own  skies  ! 
Light  o'er  us  wave  his  wing. 
Bright  as  the  rosy  spring. 
Glide  he  through  days  void  of  sorrow  and  tears ; 
And,  all  the  world  above. 
May  those  we  dearest  love 
Happil}  live  to  greet  mauy  new  years  ! — Sarau  Pakkeb. 


NEW  YEAR'S  BOOKS. 


THJ6  aAT7K"PED  MAN  AND  THE  GHOSrS  BAEGAIN.* 

BY  CHAKLCS  DICK£KS. 

WlB^ptti  frit  Mr.  Dfekena'  work,  because  he  was 
the  origiiifttor  of  the  New  Year*«  yolumes,  and  has 
punned  hie  own  plan  more  steadHy  than  any  of  his 
fiAlawen.' '  We  have  nerer  joined  in  the  implicit 
ednumtkiii  Hiat  these  Tolames  have  obtained  in 
miay  ^uartere  *  but  the  popularity  of  the  two  first 
works  in  the  annual  series  was  unriyalled  in  English 
liteisitnre.  No  books  ever  sold  so  rapidlj  as  the 
"Cricket  "  and  the  "  Chimes."  Great  popularity 
of  thiBkInd  cannot  be  attained  without  some  founda- 
tion. The  kindly  disposition  evinced  in  the  tales 
would  net  foi&ce  to  sell  them  faster  than  the  press 
conld  throw  them  oC  Shoals  of  new  books  will 
not  lelli  only  because  the  author  is  a  good-natured 
nao.  Mere  nowelty  of  style  would  not  accomplish 
that  desirable  object.  It  has  a  certain  influence, 
bat  one  greatly  circumscribed  within  the  range 
of  tbeee  works.  Their  popularity  evinces  their 
soitableneBs  for  the  times  ;  and  one  result  of  genius 
V  not  merely  to  say  and  do  clever  things,  but 
to  choose  for  them  the  proper  lime,  and  not  to 
c&si  them  erway  when  they  would  disappear  un- 
obserred.  The  production  of  a  good  article  is 
easier,  perhaps,  than  the  tact  of  producing  that 
article  which  the  public  want,  because  the  latter 
act  supposes  a  degree  of  external  knowledge  that 
the  former  does  not  require. 

''The  Haunted  Man  and  the  Ghost's  Bargain" 
will  not,  we  fear,  increase  the  fame  of  Mr.  Dickens. 
It  erinees  no  addition  to  the  genius  and  the  elo- 
qaenee  displayed  in  his  former  works.  It  brings  us 
back  to  dealings  with  ghosts  and  phantasies,  like 
MissCroVsaraaaingbook,  "The  Night- Side  of  Na- 
ture." It  hinges  on  the  power  possessed  by  a  shiver- 
uig  spectre,  not  only  to  do  us  all  an  incredible  amount 
of  mischief,  but  fhrther,  to  do  all  the  evil  by  deputy. 
Such  another  dtil  spirit  as  Mr.  Dickens  has  got  by 
the  handy  «ad  introduces  to  his  world  of  readers, 
never  previously  danced  attendance  on  the  wicked 
one.   'We  are  left  to  doubt  whether  the  malignant 
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wretch  has  not  been  Satan  himself  in  the  shape 
and  form  of  a  professor's  shadow.  Why,  think 
only  what  he  wants  to  have  accomplished !  Ho 
would  curse  men  with  the  forgetfulness  of  sorrow. 
We  say  nothing  here  of  the  forgetfulness  of  happi- 
ness. It  would  bo  bad  enough  to  take  away  one 
half  of  memory — and  that  often  the  ripe  and  mel- 
low half— yet  this  fiend  wants  it  all  away,  so  that, 
truly,  people  would  hardly  know  themselves.  Tho 
moral  of  the  story  is  this  great  and  well-known 
truth,  that  men  are  bettor  with  than  without 
memory.  The  machinery  by  which  the  truism  is 
developed  is,  excepting  the  haunted  man,  of  a  very 
common-place  character.  Of  the  prime  actor  in 
the  book,  amongst  the  mortals,  we  are  told  the 
following  particulars  : — 

"  Everybody  said  he  looked  like  a  haunted  man.  The  ex- 
tent of  my  present  cloim  for  everybody  is,  that  they  were  so 
far  right.     Ue  did. 

"  who  could  have  seen  his  hollow  cheek>  his  sunkeu, 
brilliant  eye  :  hU  black-attired  fi^jure,  indefinably  ff"m,  al- 
though well  knit  and  well  proportioned ;  his  fizzled  hair 
hangmg,  tanj^led  like  sea^weed,  about  his  face-^as  if  ha  had 
been,  through  his  wliolo  life,  a  lonely  mark  for  the  chafing 
and  beating;  of  tho  great  deep  of  humanity— but  might  have 
said  he  looked  like  a  haunted  man  i 

"  Who  could  have  observed  his  manner,  taciturn,  thought- 
ful, jzloomy,  shadowed  by  habitual  reserve,  retiring  alweya 
and  jocund  never,  with  a  distraught  air  of  reverting  to  a 
bvgone  place  and  time,  or  of  listeniue  to  some  old  echoes  in 
his  mind,  but  might  liave  said  it  was  the  manner  of  a  haunted 
manf 

"  Who  could  have  heard  his  voice,  slow-speaking,  deep 
and  grave,  with  a  natural  fulness  and  melody  in  it  which  he 
seemed  to  set  himself  against  and  stop,  but  mij|ht  have  said 
it  was  the  voice  of  a  haunted  man? 

"  Who  that  had  seen  him  in  his  inner  chamber,  part  library 
and  part  laboratory— for  ho  was,  as  the  world  knew,  far  and 
wide,  a  learned  man  in  chemistry,  and  a  teacher  on  whose  lips 
and  hands  a  crowd  of  aspiring  cars  and  eyes  hung  daily,— 
who  that  had  seen  him  there,  upon  a  winter  night,  alone, 
surrounded  by  his  drugs,  and  instniraenis,  and  books;  the 
shadow  of  his  shaded  lamp  a  monstrous  beetle  on  the  waU, 
motionless  nmong  a  crowd  of  spectral  shapes  raised  there 
by  the  flickering  of  the  Arc  upon  the  quaint  objects  around 
him;  some  of  these  phantoms  (the  reflection  of  glass  vessels 
that  hold  liqnids)  trembling  at  heart  like  thiuga  that  knew 
his  power  to  uneombinc  them,  and  to  give  back  their  com- 
ponent parts  to  fire  and  vapour; — who  that  had  seen  bim 
then,  bis  work  done,  and  he  pondering  in  his  chair  before 
the  rusted  grate  and  red  flame,  moving  his  thin  mouth  as 
if  in  speech,  but  silent  as  the  dead,  would  not  huvo  said  that 
I  the  man  seemed  haunted,  and  the  chamber  too  ? 
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"  Who  might  nor,  by  a  very  easy  flijj^ht  of  fancy,  have  be 
licvcd  th:\tcrerythin^al>uathiin  took  this  bannted  tone,  and 
that  h<»  lived  on  haunted  ground  ? 

••  His  dwelling  was  »o  solitary  and  vault-like— an  old,  re- 
tired part  of  nn  ancient  endotvment  for  students,  once  a 
bruTo  edifice,  pinnted  in  nn  open  place,  but  now  the  obso- 
lete whim  of  forf^otten  architects,  smoke,  age,  and  weatlicr- 
darkened,  squeezed  on  every  side  by  the  overcrowing  of  the 
Utrcat  city,  and  choked,  like  an  old  well,  with  stones  and 
bricks;  its  pmall  qnadrangles,  lyin;r  down  in  very  pits  form- 
^  by  the  streets  and  buiidin/rs,  which,  in  conrse  of  time, 
bnd  been  constructed  above  its  heavy  chimney-stalks  ;  its 
old  trees,  insulted  by  the  neighbouring  smoke,  which  dei;^n- 
ed  to  droop  so  low  when  it  was  very  feeble  and  the  weather 
very  moody;  its  grass-plots  stnipgling  with  the  mildewed 
earth  to  be  grass,  or  to  win  any  show  of  compromise;  its  silent 
pavements,  nnaccustomed  to  the  treal  of  leet,  and  even  to 
the  observation  of  eyes,  except  when  a  stray  face  looked 
down  from  the  upper  world,  wondering  what  nook  it  was; 
its  sun-dial  in  a  little  bricked-up  corner,  whore  no  sun  had 
straggled  for  a  hundred  years,  but  where,  in  compensation 
for  tuo  sun's  neglect,  the  t>now  irould  lie  for  weeks  whon  it 
lay  nowhere  else,  and  the  bleak  east  wind  would  spin  like  a 
huge  bumming  top,  when  in  all  other  places  it  was  silent  and 
stiH. 

*'  His  dwelling,  at  its  heart  and  core — within  doors — ni  his 
fireside — was  so  lowering  and  old,  so  crazy,  yet  so  strong, 
with  its  worm-eaten  beams  of  wood  in  the  ceiling,  and  its 
■:nrd;y  floor,  shelving  downward  to  the  great  oak  chini- 
ncy-piece ;  so  environed  and  hemmed  in  by  the  prcs- 
•nre  of  the  town,  yet  so  remote  in  fashion,  age, 
aixl  custom^  so  quiet,  yet  so  thundering  with  echoes  when 
a  distant  voice  was  raised  or  a  door  was  shut — echoes,  not 
confined  to  the  many  low  passages  and  empty  rooms,  but 
mmbiing  and  grumbling  till  they  were  stifled  in  the  heavy 
air  of  the  forgotten  crypt,  where  the  Norman  arches  were 
half-buried  in  the  earth. 

"  Tou  should  liave  seen  him  in  his  dwelling  about  twilight, 
in  th^  dead  winter  time. 

"  When ^ 

fVe  stop  af  when/'  because,  on  looking  forward, 
we  find  pages  of  sentences  beginning  with  "  when/' 
and  all  descriptive  of  the  special  periods,  some 
thirty  or  forty  in  number  ;  at  which  we  should 
have  seen  the  haunted  man  in  order  to  know  that 
he  was  haunted,  or  to  suspect  the  fact.  VTe  have 
stopped  at  the  first  '*when, ''  because  we  consider 
the  whole  flock  so  many  inelegancies — to  use  no 
stronger  term,  and  very  far  from  pure  and  classical 
writing. 

We  have  a  right  to  insist  on  something  better 
than  an  off-hand  splashing  style  of  writing  in  books, 
that,  like  **  Christmas,  come  but  once  a-year.''  In 
their  case  we  claim,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  that,  like 
Christmas,  they  should  bring  "  good  cheer, "  Mere 
gilt  gingerbread  is  not  sufl&cient  for  their  purpose. 
To  go  further  even,  we  would  resent  the  "  plum 
pudding,"  without  the  "roast  beef."  Careless 
writing  may  be  tolerated  where  a  deficiency  of  time 
exists,  but  is  not  tolerable  in  annuals. 

The  reader  understands  now  that  the  person  thus 
described,  Mr.  Rcdlaw,  is  a  lecturer  in  chemistry, 
in  some  old  institution  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city. 
Chemistry  does  not  stand  a  man  instead  of  dinner ; 
and  the  porter  of  the  college,  who  acts  also  as  the 
lecturer's  servant,  walks  in  to  lay  the  cloth,  when 
the  story  opens,  after  the  preliminaries  that  we 
have  quoted.  The  porter  is  named  Swidger — Mr. 
William  Swidger — "who  is  rendered  happy  by  com- 
panionship with  a  jewel  of  a  wife,  Mrs.  William 
Swidger,  and  their  family  at  the  lodge,  includes 
only  the  porter's  father,  a  very  aged  man.  The 
porter  himaclf  is  a  garrulous  fellow  ;  who,  having 
little  information  to  give,  repeats  that  little  often. 

The  virtues  of  Mrs.  Swidger  are  his  principal 
theme  of  discourse ;  and  in  the  matter  of  pro- 


pounding and  proclaiming  the  good  qualities  of  his 
wife,  he  forms  an  exemplary  husband.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  several  pages 
in  the  original  work  : — 

"  *  Yes,  sir,  oh  dear,  yen  V  said  Mr.  Swidger,  still  pro- 
ceeding with  his  preparations,  and  checking  them  oif  a«  lie 
made  them.  •  That's  where  it  is,  sir.  That's  what  I  al- 
ways say  myself,  sir.  Such  a  many  of  us  Swidgers! — 
Pepper.  Why,  there's  my  father,  sir,  superannuated  keeper 
and  custodian  of  this  institution,  67  years  old.  He's  a 
Swidger  I — Spoon.' 

"'True,  William,'  was  the  patient  and  abstracted  an- 
swer, when  he  stopped  again. 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  s:>id  Mr.  Swidger.  'That's  what  I  always  say, 
sir.  You  may  call  him  the  trunk  of  the  tree ! — Bread.  Then 
vou  coine  to  his  successor,  my  unworthy  self — Salt — ^and  Mrs. 
William.Swidgers  both.— Knife  and  fork.  Tbenjoucome  to  all 
my  brothers  and  their  families,  Swid^ers,  man  and  woman, 
bov  and  eirl.  Why,  what  with  cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  and 
relationships  of  this,  that,  and  t'other  degree,  and  what- 
not degree,  and  marriages,  and  lyiogs-in,  the  Swidgers — 
Tumbler — ^might  take  hold  of  hands,  and  make  a  ring  round 
England !' 

"  Receiving  no  reply  at  all  here,  from  the  thoughtful  man 
whom  he  addressed,  Mr.  William  approached  him  nearer, 
and  made  a  feint  of  accidentally  knocking  the  table  with 
a  decanter,  to  rouse  him.  The  moment  he  succeeded,  he 
went  on,  as  if  in  ?reat  alacrity  of  acquiescence. 

« •  Yes,  sir !  That's  just  what  I  say  myself,  sir.  Mrs. 
William  and  mo  have  often  said  so.  '  There's  Swidgers 
enough,'  we  say,  •  without  our  voluntary  oontributioos'— 
Butter.  In  fact,  sir,  my  father  is  a  family  in  himself-^ 
Casters^to  take  care  of ;  and  it  happens  for  ull  the  best  that 
we  have  no  child  of  our  own,  though  it's  made  Mrs.  WilHatn 
r.itber  quiet-like,  tco.  Quite  ready  for  the  fowl  and  mashed 
potatoes,  sir  ?  Mrs.  William  said  she'd  dish  in  ten  minutes 
when  I  left  the  lodge.' 

** '  I  am  quite  ready,'  snid  the  other,  waking  as  from  a 
dream,  and  walking  slowly  to  and  fro. 

*'  '  Mrs.  William  has  been  at  it  again,  sir!'  said  the  keeper. 
as  he  stood  warming  a  plate  at  the  fii*c,  and  pleasantly  shad- 
ing his  fsce  wiih  it.  Mr.  Redlaw  8t(»ppcd  in  his  walking, 
and  an  expression  of  interest  appeared  in  him: 

*'  '  What  I  always  say  myself,  sir.  She  wili  do  it!  There's 
a  motherly  feeling  in  Mrs.  William's  heart  that  must  and 
will  have  went.* 

*'  'What  has  she  dooe?' 

tt  I  Why,  sir,  not  satisfied  with  being  a  sort  of  mother  to 
all  the  young  gentlemen  that  come  up  from  a  wariety  of  parts, 
to  attend  your  courses  of  lectures  at  this  ancient  fodndatioa 
— it's  surprising  how  stonechaney  catches  the  heat,  this  ftoety 
weather,  to  be  sure!'  Here  he  turned  the  plate,  and  ooolea 
his  fingers." 

]\Irs.  William's  maternal  ambition,  being  dissa- 
tisfied with  all  the  students  in  general,  had  been 
directed  towards  one  unfortunate,  poor,  and  sickly 
student  in  particular.  So  much  of  his  history  as 
Mrs.  William  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  disclose  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  extracts.  Thore 
was  a  custom  in  that  **  foundation  *'  of  decoratin|r, 
on  Christmas  eve,  the  whole  house  with  hollies, 
mistletoes,  and  flowers.  It  is  an  old  and  a  good 
English  custom,  supported  in  this  case  by  money 
left  for  that  purpose  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  institution  some  centuries  ago,  and 
who,  on  the  scroll  beneath  his  picture,  in  the  hall, 
had  written  the  words — "  Lord  keep  my  memory 
green."  The  porter's  wife  and  his  father  were  en- 
gaged in  complying  with  the  decorative  clause  of 
die  trust  when  they  entered  the  chemist's  dining- 
room,  and  the  old  man  gave  this  account  of  him- 
self :— 

*•  *  My  duty  to  you,  sir,'  retnrnod  the  old^an.  *  Should 
have  spoke  before,  sir,  but  ktioW  your  ways,  Mr,  Hedlaw — 
proud  to  88V — and  wait  till  spoke  to.  Merry  Christmas,  sir, 
and  faapiMr  New-year,  and  many  of  'em.  Have  had  a  pretty 
many  of  om  mvself— ha,  ha  !— and  may  take  the  liberty  of 
wishing  'em.    I'm  eighty-seten !' 

"  •  Have  you  had  80  many  that  were  meity  ifid  ttsppy  r 
asked  the  other. 
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"  *  Ay,  sir,  ever  so  many,*  returned  the  old  man. 

"Ms  his  memory  impaired  with  sge  ?  It  is  to  be  expeoted 
aow,'  said  Mr.  BedUw,  turning  to  the  bod,  and  speaking 
lower. 

••  •  Not  a  morsel  of  it,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  William.  *  that's 
exactly  what  1  say  myself,  sir.  There  never  was  sach  .1 
memory  as  my  father's.  He's  the  most  wonderful  man  in 
the  world.  lie  don't  know  what  forgettini^  mrnns.  It's  the 
rery  observation  Fm  always  making  to  Mrs.  William,  sir,  if 
you  11  believe  me.' 

"  ^fr.  Swidj^er,  in  his  polite  desire  to  seem  to  accjiliesce 
at  all  events,  delivered  this  as  if  there  were  no  iota  Of  con- 
tradiction in  it,  and  it  were  all  said  in  unbounded  and  un- 
qualified assent. 

"The  chemist  pushed  his  plate  away,  and,  rising  from  the 
table,  iralked  across  the  room  to  where  the  old  man  stood 
looking  at  a  little  sprig  of  holly  in  his  hand. 

"  '  It  recalls  the  time  when  many  of  those  years  were  old 
and  new,  then?*  he  said,  obserrinj^  him  attentivdy,  and 
touching  him  on  the  shoulder.    '  Does  it?' 

'*'  Oh!  many,  many!'  said  Philip,  half-awaking  from  his 
reverie,  *  I'm  eighty-seven !' 

•**Merfy  and  happy,  was  it?'  asked  the  chemist,  in  a 
low  Toice.    '  Merrv  and  happy,  old  man  ?' 

'*'  Maybe  as  high  as  that,  no  higher,'  said  the  old  man, 
holding  out  his  hand  a  little  way  above  the  level  of  his 
knee,  and  looking  retrospectively  at  his  questioner,  *  when  1 
first  remember  'em!  Cold,  sunshiny  dav  it  was,  out  a-w.ilk< 
iiig,  when  some  one — it  was  my  mother,  as  sure  as  you 
stand  there,  thongfa  I  don't  know  what  her  blessed  face  was 
like, for  she  took  ill  and  died  that  Christmas-time — told  me 
they  were  food  for  birds.  The  pretty  little  fellow  thouflrht — 
that's  me,  you  understand — that  bird's  eyes  were  so  bright, 
perba|n,  because  the  berries  that  they  lived  on  in  the  winter 
were  §0  bright.    1  recollect  that.    And  I'm  eighty-seven  !' 

**  *  Merry  and  happy  ! '  mused  the  other,  bending  his  dark 
eyes  upon  the  stooping  figure^  with  a  smile  of  compassion. 
•  Merry  and  happy — and  remember  well  ? ' 

**'Ay,  ay,  ay:'  resumed  the  old  man,  catching  the  last 
words.  *  1  remember  'em  well  in  my  school  time,  year  after 
year,  and  ail  the  merry-making  that  used  to  eome  along 
with  them.  I  was  a  strong  chap  then,  Mr.  Redlaw;  and, 
if  youtl  beliere  me,  hadn't  ray  match  at  foot-ball  within  ten 
mile.  Where's  my  son  William?  H&dn't  my  match  at 
feot-lMU,  WiUiam,  within  ten  mile.'  " 

Thii  passage,  like  all  the  author's  descriptive 
writing,  is  overdone,  hat  it  displays  genius.  Many 
people  may  read  and  say  it  contains  nothing  more 
than  the  gaxraloas  reminiscences  of  an  old  man  ; 
and  the  objection  is  qnite  trae^  and  yet  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  statement  that  the  passage  could 
only  have  been  written  by  a  man  of  genius.  Mr. 
Dickens  does  not  profess  to  create  characters,  but 
to  pourtray  them.  He  invents  ghosts,  of  course, 
because,  we  suppose,  that  he  has  no  actual  experi- 
ence in  that  department  of  life  ;  but  he  does  not 
make  old  men  of  eighty-seven.  He  draws  them 
from  the  life,  putting  on  soinetimcs  too  much  colour- 
ing, as  in  the  present  instance.  We  arrive  now  at 
the  passage  wherein  the  last  charity  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam is  explained,  that  is  to  the  extent  which  that 
amiable  person  professed  to  explain  it  at  the  early 
stage  of  the  proceeding  : — 

"•Why,  that's  where  it  is,  yoQ  see,  sir,*  returned  Mr. 
William  Swidger,  looking  towards  bis  wife  in  ooiisiderable 
embarrassnient,  *  Mrs.  William's  got  her  eye  upon  me.' 

"  •  But  you're  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  William's  eye?' 

"  *  Whv,  no,  sir,'  returned  Mr.  Swidger;  *  that's  what  I 
nt  myself.  It  wasn't  made  to  bo  afrnid  of.  It  wouldn't 
baTe  been  made  so  mild  if  that  was  the  mtention.  But  I 
wouldn't  like  to— Miily!— him,  you  know,  down  in  the 
BuiidiogB.' 

**  Mr.  William,  slandnig  behind  the  table,  and  rummaging 
discoDceriedly  among  the  objects  upon  it,  directed  persuasive 
glances  at  Mn.  William,  and  secret  jerks  of  his  head  aud 
tbtuub  at  Mr.  Redlaw;  as  alluring  her  towards  him. 

•"Him,  you  know,  my  love,*  said  Mr.  William, 
*<Io»n  in  the  Buildings.  Tell,  my  dear!  You're  the 
^orks  of  Shakspeare,  in  compaiisbh  with  myself.  Down  in 
tU  Buildings,  you  know,  my  love.— Student.' 

-'Student!'  repeated  Mr.  tledlaw,  raiding  his  head. 

-•TfiM'silhatI  soy,  sir:' cried  ilr.  Williain,  in  the  ut- 


most animation  of  assent.  '  If  it  was'nt  the  poor  ttudcnl 
down  in  the  Buildings,  why  should  you  wish  to  hear  It  ftqoi 
Mrs.  William's  lips!  Mrs.  William,  my  dear. — Buildings.' 

"  •  Idid'nt  know,'  said  Milly,  with  a  quiet  frankness, fre^ 
from  any  haste  or  confusion,  *  that  William  had  said  any- 
thing about  it,  or  I  would' nt  have  come.  I  asked  him  not 
to.  It's  a  sick  young  gentlemaursir—and  very  poor,  I  am 
afraid — who  is  too  ill  to  go  homo  this  holiday-time, 
and  lives,  unknown  to  any  one,  in  but  a  common  kiud 
of  lodging  for  a  gentleman,  down  in  Jerusalem  Buildings. 
That's  all,  sir.' 

"  *  Why  have  I  never  heard  of  him  ?'  said  the  chemist, 
rising  hurriedly.  '  Why  has  he  not  made  his  situation 
known  to  me?  8iok  ! — Give  me  my  hat  and  cloak.  Poor  I 
— what  house  ?— what  number  ? ' 

"  *  Dh!  you  mustn't  go  there,  sir,*  said  Milly,  leaving  her 
father-in-law,  and  balmly  confronting  him  with  her  collected 
little  faee  and  folded  hands. 

"•Not  go  there!' 

**  *  Oh  dear,  no !  said  Milly,  shaking  her  head  as  at  a 
most  manifest  Knd  Sblf-evident  impossibility.  '  It  could' nt 
be  thought  of  I ' 

"  •  What  do  you  mean  ?    Whv  not  ? ' 

"  *  Why,  you  see,  sir,'  said  Mr.  William  Swidger,  persua- 
sively and  confidentially,  *  that's  what  I  say.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  young  gentleman  would  never  have  made  his  situa- 
tion known  to  one  of  his  own  sex.  Mrs.  William  has  got  into 
his  confidence,  but  that's  quite  different.  They  iill  confide 
in  Mrs.  William  ;  they  all  trust  her.  A  man,  sir,  could'nt 
have  got  a  whisper  out  of  him ;  but  woman,  sir,  and  Mrs. 
William  combined — !  * 

"  *  There  is  good  sense  and  delicacy  in  what  you  say. 
William,'  returned  Mr.  Bedlaw,  observant  of  the  gentle  and 
composed  faoe  at  his  shoulder.  And  laying  his  finger  on 
his  lip,  he  secretly  put  his  purse  into  her  band. 

*'*Ohdeair  no,  sir,'  cried  Milly,  givirig  it  back  again. 
'  Worse  and  worse!    Couldn't  be  dreamed  of!' 

"Such  a  staid  matler-offact  housewife  she  was,  and  so 
unruffled  by  the  momentary  haste  of  this  rejection,  that,  an 
instant  afterwards,  sh6  was  tidily  picking  up  a  few  leaves 
which  had  strayed  from  between  her  scissors  and  her  apron, 
when  she  had  arranged  the  holly. 

"  Findine:,  when  she  rose  from  her  stooping  posture,  that 
Mr.  Redlaw  was  still  regarding  hor  with  doubt  and  astonish- 
ment, she  quietly  repeated— looking  about  the  while,  for 
any  other  fragments  that  might  have  escaped  herobserva* 
tion: — 

"•Ohdeat  no,  sir!l  He  said  that  of  all  the  world  he 
would  not  be  known  to  you,  or  receive  help  from  vou^ 
though  he  is  a  student  in  your  class.  I  have  maae  no 
terms  of  secrecy  with  you,  but  I  trust  to  your  honour  com- 
pletely." 

"*  Why  did  he  say  sot' 

"'Indeed,  I  can't  tell,  sir,'  said  Milly,  after  thinkmg  a 
little,  *  because  I  am  not  at  all  clever,  you  know  ;  and  I 
wanted  to  be  useful  to  him  in  making  thin<rs  neat  and  com- 
fortable about  him,  and  employed  myself  that  way.  But  I 
know  he  ia  poor  and  lonely,  and  I  think  he  is  somehow 
neglected  too.—  How  dark  it  is  ! ' " 

This  passage  prominently  displays  its  author's 
deficiencies.  He  sketches  admirably  the  surface  of 
things — aud  even  the  superficial  aspect  of  minds  ; 
but  ho  sounds  no  depths,  and  he  does  not  even  seem 
to  know  that  he  is  describing  a  highly  benevolent 
and  clever  woman,  whom  he  wishes  to  depict  as 
perfectly  cool ;  in  an  act  of  stupidity,  that  female 
tact  in  its  most  monotonous  mediocrity  would  avoid. 

Mrs.  William  Swidger  really  desired  not  to  dis- 
cover the  student  who  had  become  the  object  of  her 
care  to  his  Professor.  This  is  evidently  her  object 
in  the  conversation.  Female  quickness  would  have 
found  the  means  of  answering  the  Professor's 
question  without  urging  his  curiosity,  in  a  matter 
that,  if  curious  concerning  it,  he  could  easily  dis- 
cover, by  toiling  him  that  of  all  men  he  was  the 
person  to  whom  the  student  was  most  desirous  of 
remaining  unknown.  As  for  the  probability  of 
the  porter's  wife,  in  a  college,  informing  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  search  of  a  subject 
whefcon  to  bestow  his  benevolence — that  sho  had 
made   no   terms  with   him,    but  trusted    to    his 
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houoor—- we  oonfeas  that  to  ua  it  appears  to  be 
nowhere.  There  is  no  sach  probability.  As  Milly 
remarked,  she  was  not  clever,  and  though  **  Shak- 
spoare's  works,  *'  when  compared  with  her  doit  of 
a  husband,  she  was,  not  being  clever,  not  being 
a  person  on  the  Professor's  level;  not  being 
assuming,  forward,  or  impudent;  but  a  particu- 
larly retiring,  unobtrusive,  huiiible  woman,  she  was 
most  unlikely  to  speak  of  making  terms,  as  an  every 
day  transaction  of  hers ;  and,  trusting  on  his  honour 
completely  to  keep  the  half  of  a  secret,  to  avoid  ex- 
ploring the  matter  to  its  conclusion,  after  giving  him 
the  strongest  motives  for  desiring  to  know  the  end. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  transcribe  the  leading  pas* 
sages  in  this  work.  It  is  a  book  of  temporary  in- 
terest ;  and  we  would  consider  that  course  unfair  to 
the  author.  We  do  not  even  want  further  to  indi- 
cate the  current  of  the  tale  than  is  necessary  to 
support  our  opinion  regarding  its  merits.  Those 
extracts  that  we  have  made  are  fair  specimens  of 
its  stylo.  They  indicate  the  remarkable  talent  of 
the  author  for  catching  up  and  burnishing  brightly 
the  minor  points  in  domestic  life,  that  other  men  in 
some  departments  of  more  remarkable  genius  would 
pass  over.  We  do  not  expect  an  opening  out  of  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  men  from  Mr.  Dickens ;  but  the 
minute  characteristics  of  any  class  in  society  are 
beautifully  described  by  him.  To  the  former  defi- 
oiency  we  ascribe  the  exaggeration  that  marks  all 
his  leading  characters — to  the  latter  possession,  that 
charm  which  hangs  round  his  works. 

The  Professor  was  haunted  by  a  very  bad  ghost, 
that  ever  .kept  sneering  at  his  calamities  in  love 
and  in  his  domestic  relations.  This  ghost  bargained 
to  abstain  from  its  annoying  practices,  on  condition 
that  the  Professor  should  not  only  be  stripped  of  his 
own  memory  of  sorrows,  or  his  feelings  regarding 
them,  but  also  become  the  inyoluntary  agent,  by  his 
approach,  of  placing  all  whom  he  met,  in  the  same 
condition.     The  terms  were  made. 

The  first  person  on  whom  the  new  power  was  tried 
was  the  student  who  had  been  so  much  indebted  to 
Milly's  care.  He  became  immediately  churlish 
even  to  her ;  insisted  that  he  had  suffered  only 
from  a  slight  illness  ;  that  she  should  be  paid  for 
her  labours,  but  that  she  must  not  magnify  them, 
for  he  had  not  been  very  much  in  need  of  her  ser- 
vices. Milly  was  astonished,  and  supposed  that 
her  patient  had  gone  mad. 

A  poor  and  numerous  family  belonging  to  a 
newsvender  were  set  together  miserably  by  the 
ears  ;  and  the  boy  who  kept  baby  was  actually 
caught  in  the  act  of  giving  his  delightful  charge  a 
slap  or  two,  simply  because  he  had  forgotten  how 
much  trouble  it  had  given,  and  how  often  his 
wearied  arms  had  almost  broken  with  the  burden. 
Theporter's  brother,  his  old  father's  first-bom  son, 
was  found  by  them  in  a  dying  state,  at  a  low  lodg- 
ing house.  The  Professor  called  there  also,  to  ex- 
perimentalise. He  banished  memory  of  the  past^ 
or  of  all  the  shades  of  the  past — Cleaving  only  the 
hard  facts — from  their  minds  ;  and  they  began  all 
to  indulge  mutual  and  bitter  reproaches. 

A  little  boy,  picked  off  the  street  by  Milly  in  her 
goodness,  caught  only  a  few  hours  previously,  and 
who  having  had  little  time  to  feel  kindnes»— was  out 


of  the  Professor's  involuntary  power;  and  reaisted 
the  influence  of  his  evil  eye.  With  that  boy  as  his 
guide,  he  went  to  seek  out  the  most  miserable  places, 
in  the  hope  of  being  there  useful  through  his  bad 
gift  :— 

"  They  jonrnoyed  on  for  some  lime — now  through  such 
crowded  places,  tb<it  be  often  looked  over  his  shoaliler, 
tbinklDg  he  bad  lost  his  guide,  but  generally  flodiDg  him 
within  his  shadow,  on  his  other  side — ^dow  bv  ways  so  quiet, 
that  he  oould  have  counted  bis  short,  quick,  naked  foot- 
steps comiu^^  on  behind — until  they  aruved  at  a  rainous 
collection  of  bouses ;  and  the  boy  touched  bim,  and  stopped. 
<*  *  In  there  !'  he  said,  pointing  out  one  house  where  there 
were  scattered  lights  in  the  windows,  and  a  dim  lantern  in 
the  doorway,  with  '  Lodgings  for  Travellers'  painted  on  it. 

i'Rcdlaw  looked  about  him,  from  the  houses  to  the 
waste  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  houses  stood,  or  rather 
did  not  altogether  tumble  town,  unfenced,  undraincd,  un- 
lighted,  and  bordered  by  a  sluggish  ditch;  from  that  to  the 
sloping  line  of  arches,  part  of  some  neighbouring  viaduct  or 
bridge,  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  wbtch  lessened 
gradually  towards  them  until  the  lust  but  one  was  a 
mere  kennel  for  a  do^,  the  last  a  nlundered  little 
heap  of  bricks;  from  Hiat  to  the  chila  close  to  him, 
cowering  and  trembling  with  the  cold,  and  limping  on  one 
little  foot,  while  he  coiled  the  other  ronnd  bis  leg  to  warm  it, 
yet  staring  at  all  these  tilings  with  that  frightful  likeness  of 
expression  so  apparent  in  his  face,  that  Bedlaw  started  frooa 
him. 

"  '  In  there  !'  said  the  boy,  pointing  out  the  house  again. 
« ru  wait.' 

**  'Will  tbey  let  me  in  ?'  asked  Redlaw. 

*'  *  8ay  you  re  a  doctor,'  ho  answered  with  a  nod.  '  There'a 
plenty  ill  here.'" 

We  notice  again  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
talents  for  observation  and  employing  the  facta  that 
he  observes  in  the  last  line  of  this  extract.  '*  Say 
you're  a  doctor,*'  "  there's  plenty  ill  there!" 

Upon  the  staircase  in  this  lodging-hoase  he 
stumbled  over  a  degraded  woman.  Even  she,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  picture  of  despair  and  guilt,  did 
not  wish  to  forget  everything.  The  passage  wo 
quote  seems  to  us  overcoloured  again  from  the  failore 
of  its  author  in  catching  more  of  life  than  keen  eyes 
see  without  much  reflection,  or  careful  inquiry  into 
the  hidden  springs  of  actions. 
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'  What  are  you  ?'  said  Redlaw,  pausing,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  broken  stair-rail.  *  What  do  you  think  I  amf  ahe 
answered,  showing  him  ber  face  again. 

"  He  looked  upon  the  ruined  Temple  of  God,so  lately  made, 
so  soon  disfigured;  and  something,  which  was  not  compas- 
sion—for the  springs  in  which  a  true  compassion 
for  such  miseries  has  its  rise,  were  dried  up  in  bis 
breast  —  bnt  which  was  nearer  to  it,  for  the  moment, 
than  any  feeling  that  had  Intely  struggled  into  the  darken- 
ing, but  not  yet  wholly  darkened  night  of  his  mind,  min^^led 
a  touch  of  softness  with  his  next  words. 

*"  I  am  come  here  to  give  relief,  if  I  can,'  he  said.  '  Are 
you  thinking  of  any  wrong  V 

"  She  fi-owned  at  him,  and  then  laughed ;  and  then  ber 
laugh  prolonged  itself  into  a  sbivering  sigh,  as  she  dropped 
her  head  again,  and  hid  her  fingers  in  her  hair. 

" '  Are  you  thinking  of  a  wrong  ?  '  he  asked,  once  more. 

** '  I  nm  thinking  of  my  life,'  sho  said,  with  a  momentary 
look  at  him. 

"  He  had  a  perception  that  she  was  one  of  many,  and  that 
he  saw  the  type  of  thousands  when  he  saw  her,  diooping  at 
his  feet.     *  What  are  your  parents  ? '  he  demanded. 

** '  I  had  a  good  home  once.  My  father  was  a  gardener^ 
far  away,  in  the  country.' 

"•Is  he  dead?' 

"  *  He's  dead  to  me.  All  suoh  things  are  dead  to  me.  Tou 
are  a  gentleman,  and  not  know  that?'  She  raised  her  eyes 
again  and  laughed  at  him. 

"  •  Qirl!'  said  Redlaw,  sternly,  <  befora  this  death,  if  all 
such  things  were  brought  about,  was  there  no  wrong  done  to 
you  ?  In  spite  of  all  that  you  can  do,  does  no  remembranoe 
of  wrong  cleave  to  you?  Are  there  not  times  upon  timea 
when  it  is  misery  to  you  ?* 

"  So  little  of  what  was  womanly  was  left  in  her  appearance, 
that  now,  when  she  burst  into  tears,  he  stood  amased.  But 
he  was  more  amazed,  and  much  disc^uieted,  to  note  that  in 
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her  avakened  recollection  of  this  wrong,  the  first  trace  of 
her  old  humanity  and  frozen  tenderness  appeared  to  show 
itself. 

*'  He  drew  a  little  off.  and  in  doing  so,  observed  that  her 
arms  were  black,  her  face  cut,  ftml  hor  bosom  bruised. 

* '  What  brutal  hand  has  hurt  you  so  ?'  be  askod. 

"  '  My  own  ;  I  did  it  myself!'  she  answered  qaickly. 

•* '  It  is  impossible/ 

^  *  ru  swear  I  did!  He  didn't  touch  me.  I  did  it  to  my- 
telf  in  a  passion,  and  threw  myself  down  here.  He  was  nut 
oenr  me.    Ho  never  laid  a  hand  opon  me!' 

**In  the  white  determination  of  her  face,  confronting  him 
with  this  untruth,  he  saw  enou;;h  of  the  last  perTersion  and 
detestation  of  goO't  survirtng  in  that  raiserablo  breast,  to  be 
strirken  with  remorse,  that  he  had  erer  come  nenr  her. 

**' Sorrow,  wrong,  and  trouble/  he  muttered,  turning  his 
fearful  gaxe  away. 

Finally  tbo  Professor  gets  back  his  otvh  memory, 
and  is  enabled  to  restore  other  people,  whom  he  had 
mesmerised,  to  their  senses,  by  a  second  bargain 
▼ith  the  ghost — and  in  some  measure  throagh  the 
agency  of  the  good  Milly,  who  is  the  great  fayoorite 
of  the  "piece."  All  things  are  made  to  end  well. 
Everybody  concerned  forgives  everybody.  The 
Professor  gives  a  good  dinner,  in  the  large  dining- 
room  of  the  institution,  to  all  the  parties  concerned 
— and  Mr.  Dickens  has  done  with  Christmas  folks 
for  another  year. 

Let  ns,  in  closing  this  book,  bear  witness  again 
to  the  perseverance  of  its  author,  in  making  all  his 
opportunities  subservient  to  the  enlargement  of 
himian  happiness,  and  the  reduction,  or,  if  it  be 
possible,  tliO  removal  of  human  misery. 


DB.  BIRCH  AXD  HIS  YOUNG  FRIENDS.* 
BT  MR.  M.  A,  TITMAR8H. 

Tms  year's  volume  falls  behind  the  last,  not 
merely  in  the  literary,  but  also  in  the  artistical 
department ;  and  that  we  regret,  on  its  author's  ac- 
eount,  because  he  is  a  rising  man,  and  a  man  who 
deserves  to  rise.  Story  there  is  none.  The  list  con- 
sists merely  of  a  few  snatches  or  sketches  from 
boarding-school  life.  Some  of  the  characters 
are  hit  off  remarkably  weU  ;  but  we  consider  the 
plan  of  the  book  inferior  to  the  *<  necessities 
of  the  time'* — ^the  necessities,  that  is  to  say,  for 
lomething  substantial  wherewith  to  close  up  1848 
and  begin  1849.  The  plates  are  not  so  clever  as  those 
either  in  "Mrs.  Perkin's  Ball"  or  in  "Our  Street;" 
and  the  eolonring  seems  to  have  been  hurriedly  done. 
We  also  dislike  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  old 
scamps  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  works.  The  wretched 
Steyne  family  may  now  be  put  out  of  the  world. 
They  have  served  their  turn — done  their  work — 
and  should  be  dead  and  buried.  The  old  mob  of 
"Vanity  Fair"  should  not  be  re-introduced  to  us 
St  the  respectable  seminary  conducted  by  Dr.  Birch. 

Two  or  three  extracts  will  show  the  nature  of 

the  sketches.     The  first  one  informs  us  largely 

concerning  a  young  English  lad,  who  could  beat  the 

whole  school,  and  is  the  best  natured  fellow  on  the 

forms. 

"  He  is  invictas ;  even  when  a  cub  there  was  no  beating 
this  lion.  Six  years  nfio,  the  undaunted  little  warrior  actu 
allr  «tood  op  to  Frank  Datison — (the  Indlin  officer  now- 
poor  little  Charlie's  brother,  whom  Miss  Baby  nursed  so 
•ffectionately)— then  17  years'  old,  and  the  cock  of  Birch's 
TUy  were  obliged  to  draj;  off  the  boy;  and  Frank,  with  iid- 
miratton  andreganl  for  him,  prophesied  the  great  tliinRs  ho 
would  do.  Legends  of  combats  are  preserved  fondly  in 
»-  ■         ■  .  ■  - — ■ — -.  —  —  ———       _— __^— -_^» 
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schools.  Tbey  hate  stories  of  sooh  at  Rodwell  Regis,  per- 
formed in  the  old  doctor's  time,  40  years  ago.  Champion's 
affair  with  the  young  Tntbury  Pet,  who  was  down  here  in 
training — with  Black  the  bargenian^with  the  three  head 
boys  of  Dr.  Wapshot's  academy,  whom  he  caugfht  malireat- 
ini;  nn  outlying  day-boy  of  ours.  dto. — are  known  to  all  tho 
Rodwell  Regis  men.  He  was  always  victorious.  He  is  mo- 
dest and  kind,  like  all  great  men.  lie  has  a  good,  brave, 
honest  understanding.  Ho  cannot  mako  verses  like 
youn«f  Pindar,  nor  read  Greek  like  Lawrence  the  prefect, 
who  is  a  perteot young  abyss  of  learning,  and  knows  enough, 
I'rince  savs,  to  furnish  any  six  first-class  men;  but  he  does 
his  work  in  a  sound,  downright  way,  and  he  is  said  to  be 
the  bravest  of  soldiers,  the  best  of  country  parsons,  an  ho- 
nest English  gentleman,  wherever  ho  may  go.  Like  allp^reat 
men,  George  is  good-humoured  and  lazy.  There  is  a  parti- 
cular bench  in  the  play-gronnd  on  which  he  will  loll  for 
hours  on  half-holidays,  and  is  so  affable  that  the  smallest 
boys  come  and  speak  to  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  younsr 
cubs  frisking  round  the  honest  lion.  His  chief  friend  and 
attendant,  however,  is  young  Jack  Hall,  whom  ho  saved 
when  drowning,  out  of  the  miller's  pool.  "The  attachment  of 
tho  two  is  curious  to  witness.  The  smaller  lad  ^amboUiuff, 
playing  tricks  round  tho  bigger  one,  and  perpetually  mak- 
mg  fun  of  his  protector.  They  aro  never  far  apart; 
and  on  holidays,  you  may  meet  them  miles  away 
from  the  school— George,  sauntering  heavily  down  the 
lane  with  a  big  stick,  and  little  Jack  larking  with  the 
pretty  girls  in  the  cottage  windows, 

**  George  has  a  boat  on  the  river,  in  which,  however,  he 
commonly  lies  smoking,  while  Jsck  sculls  him.  He  does 
not  play  at  cricket,  except  when  the  school  plays  the  county, 
or  at  Lord's,  in  the  holidays. 

"  The  boys  can't  stand  his  bowling;  and,  when  ho  hits,  it 
is  like  trying  to  catch  ball.  I  havo  seen  him  at  tennis.  It  is 
a  splendid  sts:ht  to  behold  the  young  fellow  bounding  over 
the  court,  with  streaming  yellow  hair,  like  young  Apollo  iu 
a  flannel  jacket." 

We  have  committed  a  grave  error.     Common 

courtesy  should  have  compelled  us  to  begin  with 

Dr.  Birch  himself.    The  error  was,  however,  copied 

from  the  conduct  of  the  party  to  whom  tho  learned 

Doctor  owes  his  entrance  into  the  world. 

"  By  the  way,  I  havo  forgotten  to  mention  the  doctor  him 
self,  and  what  shall  I  say  of  him?    Well,  lie  has  a  very 
crisp  gown  and  hands,  a  solemn  air,  a  tremendous  loud 
voice,  and  a  prand  and  solemn  air  with  the  boys'  parents, 
whom  ho  receives  in  a  study,  covered  round  with  the  best 
bound  books,  which  imposes  upon  many — upon  tho  women 
especiiilly — and  makes  them  fancy  that  ho  is  a  doctor,  indeed. 
But,  law  bless  you !  he  never  reads  the  books,  or  opens  one 
of  them— except  that  in  which  he  keeps  his  bands— and  a 
*  Dugd.ile'8  Monasticon,'  which  looks  like  a  book,  but  is  in 
reality  a  cupboard,  where  he  has  his  almond  cakes  and  de- 
eanter  of  port  wine.     He  gets  up  his  classics  with  transla- 
tions; or,  what  the  boys  call  cribs.    They  pass  wicked  tricks 
upon  him  when  be  hears  tho  forms.      The  older  boys  go  to 
his  study,  and  aak  him  to  help  them  in  hard  bits  of  Herodo- 
tus or  Thucydides  :  he  says  he  will  look  over  the  pas- 
sage, and  flies  for  refuge  to  Mr.  Princo,  or  to  the  crib. 
He  kc*»p8  the  flogging  department  in  his  own  hands,  finding 
that  his  son  was  too  savage.    Ho  has  awful  brows  and  a  big 
voice.    But  his  roar  frightens  nobodv.    It  is  only  a  lion's 
skin,  so  to  say,  a  muff.     Little  Mordaunt  made  a  picture  of 
him  with  large  ears,  like  a  well-known  domestic  animal,  and 
had  his  own  justly  boxed  for  the  caricature.   The  doctor  dis- 
covered him  in  the  fact,  and  was  in  a  flaming  rage,  and  threat- 
ened whipping  at  first;  but  in  the  course  of  the  day  an  op- 
portune basket  of  game  arriving  from  Mordaunt's  father,  tho 
Doctor  became  mollified,  and  has  burnt  the  picture  with 
the  ears.    However,  I  have  one  wafered  up  in  my  desk,  by 
the  hand  of  the  same  little  rascal;  and  the  frontispiece  of 
this  very  book  is  drawn  from  it." 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  a  great  respect  for  dunces 
at  school ;  and  we  must  say  that  they  generally 
turn  out  to  be  substantial  men  in  tho  world.  The 
dull  boys  frequently  get  uppermost  in  the  long  run  ; 
but  we  do  not  want  to  say  a  word  on  tho  matter 
more  than  is  necessary  to  introduce  our  author's 
arguments. 

"  Let  us,  peop'c  who  are  so  uncommonly  clevpr  and  leam- 
cd.bavr  a  gnat  londcrne.Hs  and  pitv  for  the  poor  folks  who  aro 
not  endowed  wiih  the  j>rodi!50U'J  t«leiils  which  wo  have.     I 
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Bcbool-days  were  amongst  the  pleaaantest  of  the  fellows, 
and  have  turned  out  by  no  means  the  dullest  in  life — where- 
as many  a  youth  who  oould  turn  off  Latin  hexameters  by  the 
yard,  and  eonstrae  Greek  qaite  glibly,  is  no  better  than  a 
feeble  prig  now,  with  not  a  pennyworth  more  brains  than 
was  in  his  head  before  his  beard  prow. 

"Those  poor  dunces!  Talk  of  being  the  last  man,  ah ! 
what  a  pang  it  must  be  to  bo  the  last  boy — ^husce.  misshapen, 
fourteen  years  of  age— and  '  tuken  up'  by  a  ohap  who  is  but 
six  years  old,  and  cant  speak  quite  plain  yet!  Master 
Hulkers  is  in  that  condition  at  Birch's.  He  is  the 
most  honest,  kind,  active,  plucky,  generous  creature. 
He  can  do  many  things  belter  tbnn  most  bo^s. 
He  can  go  up  a  tree,  jum^,  play  at  cricket,  dive  and  swim 
perfectly — he  ean  eat  twice  ai  mnch  as  almost  anybody 
(as  Miss  Birch  well  knows),  he  has  a  pretty  talent  at  oarving 
figures  with  bis  hack-knife,  he  makes  and  paints  little 
coaches,  he  can  take  a  watch  to  pieces  and  put  it  together 
again.  He  can  do  OTerything  but  learn  his  lesson ;  and 
there  be  sticks  at  the  bottom  of  the  school  hopeless.  As 
the  little  boys  are  drafted  in  from  Miss  Raby's  class,  (it  is 
true  she  is  one  of  the  best  instructresses  in  the  world,)  ihey 
enter  and  bop  over  poor  Hulker.  He  would  be  handed 
OTer  to  the  Goremess  only  he  is  too  big." 

We  haye  a  branch  from  the  boarding-school  in- 
trodaced  into  the  world  in  the  yery  first  No.  of 
*?  Vanity  Fair  ;"  set  down  beside  Dr.  Birch's  semi- 
nary, and  running  off  with  the  hearts  of  his 
young  friends.  By  the  way,  the  scene  of  their 
meeting  at  the  church  is  the  best  plate  in  the 
volume.  It  is  yery  strange  how*  soon  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  will  learn  to  look  at  each  other,  eyen 
on  their  way  to  and  from  church  : — 

"  Representations  hare  been  made  concerning  Mr.  Horace 
Swank^'s  behayionr:  rumonrs  have  been  uttered  about 
notes  in  yerse,  oonyeyed  in  three-cornered  puffs,  by  Mrs. 
Buggies,  who  serves  Miss  Pinkerton's  young  ladies  on  Fri- 
days; and  how  Miss  Didon,to  whom  the  tart  and  en- 
closure were  addressed,  tried  to  make  away  with  herself  by 
■wallowing  a  ball  of  cotton.  But  I  pass  over  these  absurd 
reports,  as  likely  to  affect  the  reputation  of  an  admirable 
seminary  conducted  by  irreproachable  females.  As  they  go 
into  church  (Miss  P.  driving  in  her  flock  of  lambkins  with  the 
crook  of  her  parasol),  how  can  it  be  helped  if  her  forces  and 
ours  sometimes  do  collide,  as  the  boys  are  on  their  way  up 
to  the  organ-loft?  And  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  the 
three-cornered  puff;  but  rather  that  it  was  the  invention  of 
that  jealous  Miss  Birch,  who  is  jealous  of  Miss  Baby— jea- 
lous of  evervbody  who  is  good  and  handsome,  and  who  has 
her  own  ends  in  view,  or  I  am  yery  much  in  error." 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  respect  to  Mr.  Dickens' 
hook,  we  do  not  deem  it  right  to  copy  largely 
from  Mr.  Thackeray *s.  Still  we  cannot  ayoid  tak- 
ing the  heroine  of  the  school,  as  the  best  charac- 
ter in  the  work — who  slayes  for  the  Doctor,  and 
imagines  that  the  family  are  charitable  in  permit- 
ting her  to  do  their  hard  work  for  nothing — who 
is  continually  doing  good,  and  allowing  other  people 
to  take  the  credit  of  her  beneyolence  and  wear  it — 
who  is  found  out  at  last,  and  rewarded  for  some  of 
her  many  acts  of  kindness  :— ^ 

"Miss  Baby  is  the  Doctor's  niece.  Her  mother  was  a 
beauty,  fquite  unlike  old  Zoe,  therefore);  and  she  married 
a  pupil  in  the  old  Doctor's  time,  who  was  killed  afterwards, 
a  captain  ia  the  East  India  service,  attheseige  of  Bhnrt- 
pore.  Hence  a  number  of  Indian  children  come  to  the 
Doctor's,  for  lUbv  was  yery  much  liked ;  and  the  uncle's 
kind  recention  of  the  orphan,  has  been  a  good  speculation  for 
the  school-keeper.  It  is  wonderful  how  brightly  and  gaily 
that  little  quick  creature  does  her  duty ;  she  is  the  first  to 
rise,  and  the  last  to  sleep,  if  any  business  is  to  be  done. 
She  sees  the  other  two  women  go  off  to  parties  in  the  town 
without  even  so  much  as  wishing  to  join  them.  It  is  Cin- 
derella, only  contented  to  stay  at  home — content  to  hear 
Zoe's  scorn,  and  to  admit  Flora's  snperior  charms,— and  to 
do  her  utmost  to  repay  her  unole  for  bis  great  kindness  in 
bousing  her.  60,  you  see,  she  works  as  much  as  three 
maid-servants  for  the  wages  of  one.  Bhe  is  as 
tliankful  when  the  Doctor  giyes  her  a  new  gown, 
as  if^b«  had  presented  her  yfiih  a  fortune;   laughs 
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ing  most  meekly,  admires  Flora  with  all  ber  heart,  and  only 
goes  out  of  the  way  when  Jack  Birch  shows  his  tallow  face, 
for  she  can't  bear  him,  and  always  finds  work  when  he 
comes  near.  How  different  is  she  wnen  some  folks  approach 
her.  1  won't  be  presumptuous;  but  I  think  I  have  made 
a  not  unfavourable  impression  in  some  quarters.  Howeyer, 
let  us  be  mum  on  this  subject.  I  like  to  see  her,  bec«ua« 
she  always  looks  ^ood-humoured — ^because  she  is  sJvays 
kind — because  she  is  always  modest — ^because  she  is  fuud  of 
those  little  brats,  orphans,  some  of  them — ^becaaae  she  is 
rather  pretty,  I  daire  say,  or  because  I  think  so,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  Though  she  is  kind  to  all,  it  must  be 
owned  she  shows  the  most  gross  favouritism  towards 
the  amiable  children.  She  brings  them  cakes  from 
desert,  and  regales  them  with  Zoe's  preserves;  spends 
many  of  her  little  shilling  in  presents  for  her  favonrites, 
and  will  tell  them  stories  by  the  hour.  She  has  one  yery 
sad  story  about  a  little  boy,  who  died  long  age ;  the  yoonger 
children  are  neyer  weary  of  hearing  about  him;  aad  Miss 
Baby  has  shown  to  one  of  them  a  lock  of  the  little  chap's 
hair  which  she  keeps  in  her  work-box  to  this  day.'* 

We  belieye  that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  progressing 
well  with  his  new  serial ;  and  his  anxieties  on  that 
subject  may  haye  been  against  his  annual ;  but  it 
is  a  companion  that  must  be  had  to  the  clerer 
works  of  the  same  character  by  which  it  was 
preceded. 


EPISODES  OF  INSECT  UFE.* 

By  ACHSTA  BOMSSTICl. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  book  may  be, 
in  eyery  respect,  the  prettiest  of  the  season;  but 
this  is  the  handsomest  work  that  we  haye  yet  seen. 
Difficult  engrayings,  and  nice  colouring,  are  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  of  great  splendour,  and  of  perfect 
accuracy.  The  anonymous  author  employs,  we  sus- 
pect, both  pen  and  pencil ;  and  it  would  be  a  hard  task 
to  say  whether  he  writes  or  sketches  to  best  pur- 
pose. In  the  engrayings,  and  they  are  yery  na- 
merous,  where  the  insects  are  to  be  giyen,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  minute  drawings,  and  the  attention 
bestowed  on  their  colouring,  are  astonishing.  In 
the  fancy  sketches,  the  light  wit  and  humour  dis- 
played are  remarkable.  In  these  departmenta  a 
magnificent  yolume  has  been  produced. 

The  author's  style  is  fascinating.  It  occupies  a 
desideratum  in  science.  Many  individuals  haye 
felt — ^we  dare  say  the  public  generally  belieye — that 
an  effort  is  necessary  to  redeem  all  science  from 
dry  and  dusty  technicalities — to  banish  the  use  of 
Latin  and  Greek  works  in  describing  English  ani* 
mals  or  English  flowers,  and  to  cast  such  charms 
around  the  produce  of  scientific  researches  as  men 
feel  in  reading  the  most  successful  narratiyes. 

This  author  has  succeeded  in  proving  that  the 
desideratum  can  be  supplied.  Others  had  done  so 
to  some  extent  in  different  departments.  Professor 
Nichol  has  done  much  to  make  astronomy 
a  lightsome  science.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Edinbuigb, 
has  gone  down  amongst  the  substrata  of  the 
island;  and  thrown  the  influence  of  eloquent  and 
po^yerful  writing  around  the  fishes  and  fossils  of 
the  old  red  sandstone.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen 
has  yet,  howeyer,  produced  a  scientific  work  equal 
in  the  particular  that  we  haye  mentioned  to  the 
Episodes  of  Insect  Life.  Stifi",  starched  men  of 
science  will  probably  consider  many  of  its  pagen 

*  XiOndoa ;  Reeve,  Benbom,  &  Reeve, 
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too  iighl  and  playfal ;  but  the  pnblio  trill  not  adopt 
their  opiniona.  The  book  will  be  so  popular,  that 
we  shall  haye  the  same  author  working  away  again 
in  another  department  of  science  ;  or  pursuing  fur- 
ther his  entomological  researches.  And  he  is  in 
ieience  a  Byron,  a  Scott,  or  a  Dickens,  who  will 
produce  a  host  of  imitators. 

Science  will  not  suffer  on  that  account.  Let  us  do 
oTerything  to  allure  men  into  its  paths — every  thing 
that  is  honest  and  creditable — especially  those 
things  that  open  to  imaginatiye  minds  a  new  and 
noble  field  whereon  to  enter,  to  labour,  and  to  shed 
new  rays  of  light — wherefrom  to  borrow  new  ideas, 
new  thoughts — to  be  reflected  back  upon  the  world, 
polished,  brightened,  and  beautiful. 

We  have  placed  this  work  amongst  the  new 
year's  books,  because  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  an  annual  yolume  ;  because  it  is  really  what  we 
want  in  that  department — flight  and  useful,  decora- 
tire  and  substantial — ^the  union  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  t£e  study  on  perfectly  equitable  and  use- 
ful terms  for  both  departments. 

We  are  to  commit  a  sort  of  fraud  on  this  delight- 
ful book,  for  which  we  hope  forgiveness  from  au- 
thorand  publishers,  and  approval  from  our  readers. 
We  are  to  copy  a  vast  number  of  extracts  for  no 
other  purpose,  we  must  confess,  than  the  enrich- 
ment of  our  own  pages.  Fortunately  there  remain 
many  pages  that  we  have  not  touched.  The  work 
contains  320  octavo  pages,  beautifully  and  yet  not 
sparsely  printed.  It  is,  therefore,  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent affkir  from  ordinary  New  Year's  works — it  is 
one  of  those  books  that  will  be  new  for  many  years, 
and  with  which  readers  will  never  weary.  Let  us 
see  how  the  author  came  by  a  name  for  his  book. 
It  is  the  only  thing  in  it  that  we  do  not  fully  like. 
Why  not  keep  strictly  by  the  plain  Saxon  dialect,  and 
call  the  book  Sketches,  Stories,  Tales,  or  Incidents 
of  Insect  Life  :— 
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The  end  of  the  year  was  at  hand.  '  To-morrow/  said 
we  to  oarselves,  *we  will  really  begin  our  work  for  every- 
body about  insects.  This  very  eveoing  shall  be  devoted  to 
a  final  deeisioo  on  its  plan ;'  for  under  a  hundred  Pro- 
jean  forms,  and  almost  as  many  dificrent  names,  bad  our 
intended  work  been  iloatiug  for  months  before  our  '  mind's 
eye.*  Letters— Sketches— Conversations,  these  wero  fa- 
mtUar  shapes  into  which  our  materials  might  be  moulded  ; 
btitthey  Beemed,  in  one  sense,  too  familiar;  the  public  taste 
inizht  be  tired  of  these  hackniod  modes  of  dressing  up  the 
iiiter  sciences;  besides,  clothing  snch  as  this,  however 
hgbtt  would  over^much  eon  fine  us  in  the  very  discur- 
sive rambles  which  we  had  thought  of  taking  amongst  our 
creepers,  and  fliers,  and  swimmers.  Episodes  might  bet- 
ter serve  our  purpose,  and  Impose  fewer  shackles  on  our 
roTing  fancy.  Episodes,  then,  they  shall  bo  called— Epi- 
sode of  Insect  Lifo,  providing  eveiy  month  a  seasonable  ad- 
nixture  of  the  Beal  and  tho  Ideal.  But  to-morrow,  and 
for  a  mouth  to  come,  what  insects  will  be  in  season  ?  Of  all 
the  samuier  myriads,  the  bulk  have  long  ago  expired  ;  the 
rsmnaot,  wared  even  by  the  shadow  oi  advancmg  winter, 
hare  betook  themselves  to  hidden  plaoes;  and  now  old  Christ- 
ass  has  benumbed  them  with  bis  icy  paw,  and  keeps  them 
QDCoDseious  prisoners  within  the  earth  or  paters." 

EpiiDdee,  we  presume,  is  bow  almost  natu- 
nlised.  The  majority  of  readers  comprehend  its 
ineaning ;  therefore  the  objection  to  its  use  is 
greatly  reduced  ;  but  still,  wo  deem  it  a  principle 
to  insist  on  turning  out  all  foreign  words  from  com- 
mon use  in  Snglish  seientifio  books — as  one  means 
of  promoting  English  science. 

What  insects  are  in  season  during  January  ? 
We  eoald  have  answered  the  question  without 


the  following  assistance,  because  we  have  ere  now 
sprinkled  oatmeal  over  the  warm  embers  of  a  kitchen 
fire  to  allure  out  the  chirping  crickets  from  their 
warm  hiding-places  : — 

"  The  cricket  is  the  thirstiest  of  all  thirsty  creatures.  He 
is  not,  therefore,  *thc  blither  for  the  drouth  ;'  for,  where  no 
ampler  supply  of  liquid  is  at  hand,  he  is  snid  (heed  it,  ye 
careful  housewives!)  to  gnaw  holes  in  wet  woollen  stock- 
ings or  flannel  hung  by  the  fire  to  dry.  Therein  also, 
though  in  more  harmless  fashion,  we  would  make  him  our 
representative,  as,  thirsty  after  knowledge  of  our  subject, 
we  strive  to  extract  from  it,  oven  when  seemjngly  most  arid, 
a  something  of  refreshing  moisture. 
^'Lastly,  m  all  his  doings,  our  cricket  is,  confessedly,  a 

Eilferer;  and  taking,  as  we  largely  mast,  from  stores  collected 
y  the  labours  and  observations  of  others,  we  shall  herein 
also  resemble  our  prototype,  excopt  that  we  rob  in  open 
daylight,  and  thnnkmlly  acknowledge  what  we  appropriate. 
There  are  yet  other  points  of  resemblance,  more  personal, 
between  ourselves  and  tho  hoose  of  ericket.  As  with  him, 
a  warm  hearth  in  winter,  and  a  sunny  bank  in  summer,  are 
the  seats  of  oar  supreme  felicity.  Like  him,  also,  we  joy  iu 
the  possession  of  a  quiet  retreat,  and  prefer  to  uplift  our 
voice  from  behind  a  screen." 

The  insect  armies  have,  however,  the  author 
says,  many  other  representatives,  even  in  this 
month  of  bitter  frost---this  cold  and  cheerless  Ja- 
nuary : — 

"  Even  in  the  month  of  January,  besides  our  cbirpinf 
representative  of  the  hearth,  and  certain  gnats  which  disport 
over  frozen  pools,  a  sprinkling  of  other  insects  may  be 
seen  melting  their  frosted  fluids  in  the  wintry  sunbeam  or 
the  sheltered  window.  Numerous  others,  hidden  from  all 
bnt  practised  eyes,  are  laid  up  snngly  in  various  hybema- 
cnlse,  of  which  the  discovery  adds  a  zest  to  their  pursuit. 
Of  these,  some  are  concealed  in  caverns  under  ground,  some 
in  beds  of  mud  beneath  tho  water,  some  are  ensconced  in 
hollow  trees,  and  behind  or  in  crannies  of  their  bark,  while 
others  lurk  within  the  tunnels  of  diy  perforated  stalks, 
sleep  within  the  domes  of  protecting  gall-nuts,  or  lie  de- 
fended from  frost  and  famine  in  other  houses  of  shelter, 
such  as  the  care  of  Him  who  oareth  for  all  has  led  them  to 
seek  out." 

Still  the  list  is  unexhausted.  Treasured  up  every- 
where around  us,  rest  the  insect  world  in  the  shi- 
vering winter  time.  In  corners  of  the  house  ;  in 
puny  caverns  of  the  earth  ;  in  the — to  them — 
deep  places  of  the  waters  ;  in  our  ewers,  and 
in  almost  every  place — the  gems  of  summer's 
butterflies — the  larvae  of  July's  gnats.  The  plans 
adopted  by  the  smallest  insects  for  the  comfort  and 
protection  of  their  young,  during  the  long  stages  of 
transmutation,  are  exceedingly  curious.  Do  you 
venture  into  a  garden  in  January  ? — ^tlien  observe 
the  author  of  the  episodes  : — 

"Well,  now  to  our  garden.  Let  us  look  around,  and 
here  on  this  bounding  hedge  we  discern,  by  help  of  the 
spectacles  in  question,  a  something  rarely  enough  seen,  al- 
though exposed  to  our  view  almost  everywhere  here  on  every 
winter's  day.  Amidst  tho  intricate  branches  of  the  bare 
hawthorn,  stretches  forth  an  armlet  distin^ruished  from  the 
rest  by  a  circlet  of  beads,  a  many-rowed  bead  bracelet,  as 
regularly  wrought  as  bracelet  ever  worn  on  lady's  wrist,  or 
woven  of  silk  and  beads  by  lady's  fin;.'er9.  This  piece  of 
natural  jewellery  is  tho  work  of  a  certain  mother-moth, 
whose  own  egijs,'  set  in  indissoluble  wc.»iher-proof  cement, 
are  the  living  gems  of  which  it  is  composed." 

The  moths  make  capital  mothers.   They  provide 

luxuriant  houses  for  that  progeny  whom  they  are 

never  to  see — never  to  fly  with — to  feed — to  cai'ess 

and  to  watch,  in  their  progress  from  infancy  to  the 

maturity  of  mothhood  :— 

"  Here,  close  at  hand,  we  have  another  illustration  (but 
how  beautifully  Vtaried !)  of  the  same  preserving  care,  oxerted 
through  tbe  medium  of  instinctive  agoney.  On  another  leaf- 
less spray  of  hawthorn,  hangs  another  group  of  insect  eggs, 
the  embryo  progeny  of  another  maternal  moth.  Theso 
however,  instead  of  being  united,  as  in  the  bracelet,  willi 
strong  cement,  are  loosely  scattered,  but  by  no  means  ca*^ 
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le^sly,  for  tlicy  are  bid  npon  an  oval  tilkea  bed,  the  ytHrm  I 
cocoon,  trhiefi  baviug,  while  »be  wns  a  cIirrMlis,  served  to  i 
protect  the  mother,  was  coDverted  by  the  maternal  instinrt ' 
of  her  raothhood  into  a  wiQter  cradle  for  her  egzs.     From 
these,  iu  the  month  of  Mny,  will  appear  a  brood  of  catcr- 
pillara.  at  first  dark  and  liairy,  afterwards  black  and  ;;re7, 
with  bright  yellow  tufts,  nxvl  red  and  yellow  spots;  and  from 
these,  after  the  usunl  changes,  we  shuil  bare  a  company  of 
moths,  called  '  vapourers/  the  females  of  which  are  almost 
destitute  of  winj^s." 

Thenwehave  the  gnats,  leaving  theiryoung  to  the 
care  of  the  waters — to  float  hither  and  thither:  to 
be  frozen  up:  to  bo  lost  in  the  cataracts  of  a  basin 
stand:  to  be  deplorably  choked  with  suds  when  a 
giant  uses  soap:  to  experience  the  most  awfal  storms 
when  a  lady  merely  dips  her  fingers  in  cold  water: 
to  be  broiled  by  the  cook:  to  be  gobbled  up  by  the 
children  in  their  porridge — or,  alas,  for  us  and  our 
enjoyments,  since  we  do  not  wish  to  feed  on  gnats, 
or  eVen  on  their  ancestry,  blood-worms,  to  be  care- 
fully *•  drawn"  in  a  cup  of  tea — ^to  be  finally  ruined 
in  a  bowl  of  coffee.  In  proof  of  our  abstinence  from 
exaggeration  we  turn  again  to  the  book  :•— 

"All  those  who  are  aoeustomed  to  make  their  ablutions 
in  soft  water,  have  probably  noticed  at  the  bottom  of  their 
ewers  an  assemblage  of  dirt-coloured  fuziy  streaks,  whieb, 
on  narrowly  watching*  they  would  find  to  be  endowed  with 
the  power  of  locomotion.  Each  of  these  objects,  as  it  meets 
the  8i/;bt,  is  nothinjc  but  a  case  of  dusty  particles  collected 
around  it  by  a  little  living  occupant^  which,  on  account  of 
its  colour,  has  acquired  the  sanguinary  name  of  blood- 
worm. An  eye  unacquainted  with  this  unpromising  object, 
would  as  little  expect  to  behold  evolved  from  it  a  creature  of 
grace  and  beauty,  as  to  see  a  rose  expand  from  the  stalk  of  a 
nettle ;  yet  after  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
pupa,  (in  which  its  breathing  organs  are  no  less  curiously 
adapted  than  those  of  the  common  species,)  this  little  worm 
emerges  from  the  water  in  the  shape  of  a  small  gnat,  whose 
elegant  plumes,  surpassin^r  those  of  its  fellows,  have  acquired 
for  it  the  accordant  appellation  of  Chironimus  PlumosusP 

The  author  likes  gnats  rather,  and  we  do  not. 
They  are  yery  beautiful  and  yery  curious,  but  so 
are  tigers.  The  gnats  are  small  tigers;  They  bite 
with  all  the  ferocity  at  their  command — and  so  if 
Mr.  Acheta  Domestica  really  loves  their  company, 
he  is  right  welcome  to  any  portion  of  them  that  may 
be  bom  into  the  world  as  our  share  of  the  generad 
stock  in  gnats : — 

"  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  taken  forcousins  once  removed 
of  the  old  lady  whose  partiality  for  fleas  stands  recorded, 
we  must  confess  to  a  sneaking  kindness  for  gnats,  be  they 
plumed  or  plumeless,  honcy-sippers  or  blood-suckers. 
Aot  only  at  this  season,  but  always,  we  love  their  shrilly 
hum,  because  it  comes  associated.  If  with  one  painful,  with 
many  pleasant  experiences  and  pleasant  memories ;  such  as 
of  summer  sun-sets,  warm  window- seats,  and  above  all,  of 
•neh  bright  winter  noon-days  as  that  on  which  we  yesterday 
attended  their  assembly  beneath  the  'brown  wood  tree.' 
But,  of  course,  we  can  plead  only  for  the  gnats  of  EngUnd 
(not  even  for  those  In  her  countries  of  morass  and  fen),  and 
only  with  England's  stay-at  home  daughters;  as  for  those 
who  in  colonial  climates  seek  matrimony,  and  find  mosquitos, 
who  could  attempt  to  propitiate  their  wounded  sensibilities? 
There,  where  tropical  suns  soften  the  heart  of  man, and  woman 
loves  to  stamp  her  image  on  its  warlike  impressibilitv,  to  re- 
tire to  sleep  a  Venus,  and  wake  a  Medusa,  a  foul  thing  of 
bumps  and  blotches—who  can  wonder,  that  under  such  a 
yisiution  the  gentlest  of  bosoms  should  swell  with  wrath 
and  vengeance  ?  and  who  would  dnre  to  deprecate  the  Nero- 
like desire,  that  mosquitos,  guatd  in  all  their  varieties  and 
in  all  their  eonntless  myriads,  possessed  but  one  common 
body,  to  be  crushed  to  atoms  beneath  the  sofferer's  stamnine 
foot?"  *^    * 

We  sympathise  entirely  with  his  good  will  for  flies 
— not  fleas,  but  real  flies  ;  not  big  blue-bottles,  for 
they  are  a  vexation,  buzzing  so  around  one's  ears  ; 
not  the  grenadiers  of  the  nation — but  the  small, 
reasonable  fellows  who  steal  our  sugar,  sip  onr  tea, 


and  have  their  livcffe  endangered  in  onr  cream-pot, 

every  morning,  for  six  months  of  the  year.     And 

where  do  the  flies  retreat  ? — 

"  For  query  the  second,  and  that  just  now  more  pertinent  to 
the  season,  of  whither  flies  go  on  the  arrival  of  winter,  it  still 
remains,  we  beheve,  a  problem  not  yet  completely  solved  even  by 
naturalists,  who  liave  maintained  opinions  on  the  matter  nearly 
as  different  as  on  the  hybernation  of  swallows.  A  great  propor- 
tion, no  doubt,  perish  from  cold  or  the  many  aoddents  to  which 
theirweakness  and  growing  torpor  renderthem,as  theyear  declines, 
more  and  more  exposed.  Yet  how  few,  comparatively,  c^the  swams 
so  agile,  head  downwards  on  the  ceiling,  do  we  ever  perceive  (or 
oar  housemaids,  either,)  stiff  and  stark,  legs  upward,  on  the  floor. 
That  fly-sorvivors  there  are,  laid  np  snuj^y  in  secret  hybemacnla, 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  few  which  are  often  seen  emerging 
from  nobody  knows  where  in  mild  winter  weather,  also  by  those 
more  lonely  bodies  tempted  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire  to  creep 
forth  even  in  nipping  frost.  Under  such  forlorn  circumstances, 
a  fly  becomes,  to  us,  at  least,  an  object  of  absolute  interest;  our 
dishke,  amounting  almost  to  antipathy,  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, is  converted  into  sympathy  for  the  poor  matchless,  friend- 
less, shivering,  silent  creatore,  lured  by  deceptife  warmth  to  qnit 
the  shelter  of  his  winter  asylum.  We  would  make  him  as  wel- 
come, now,  to  his  tiny  bit  or  sup  as  the  redbreast  to  his  crumbs 
of  comfort,  and,  on  occasion,  would  eveu  stretch  out  a  wiUing 
finger  to  save  him  fixui  a  flood  of  milk  or  a  morass  of  honey.** 

The  common  house-fly,  placed  under  an  ordinary 
microscope,  is  a  magnificent  animal — a  hamming 
bird  in  miniature^of  yaried  andbeaatifol  colours ; 
with  wonderful  organs,  framed  so  fine  that  one  feels 
angry  and  oflended  at  the  existence  of  spiders  in 
the  world. 

The  kind  of  interconmiunication  sustained  by 
our  author  with  the  insect  world,  eyen  during  win- 
ter eyenings,  may  be  guessed  by  the  following  pas- 
sage. The  parties  live  on  the  most  confidential  and 
communicatiye  terms  ;  and,  if  the  insects  could  only 
comprehend  how  prettily  their  friend  has  pictured 
them,  and  how  eloquently  he  has  described  thw 
habits,  the  gratitude  of  the  little  beings  would  be 
unboimded,  if  they  be  not  the  cold-blooded  imps 
that  most  people  have  called  them : — 

"  Suddenly  we  were  awoke  by  a  dang  of  bdls  from  the  nei^- 
bouring  steeple  of  onr  parish  church,  the  requiem  of  the  departed, 
and  salutation  to  the  new-bom  year.  It  was  soon  pealed  out,  and 
we  were  left  once  more  to  the  silence  of  onr  httie  parlour,  a  si- 
lence which  seemed  deeper  than  usual,  and  more  solemn,  yet  not 
to  the  spirit's  ear  unbroken ;  for  it  is  in  pauses  such  as  these  on 
Ufe's  rattling  road,  that  the  '  small  still  voice*  is  always  aadiUe, 
unless  it  be  drowned,  as  is  common,  by  the  noise  of  social  mirth. 
We  sank  into  a  reverie,  r^^tfnl  more  than  hopeful — of  retrospect 
rather  than  of  prospect;  and  in  the  current  of  mingled  thoughts 
that  rushed  over  it,  our  lately  ruling  and  uppermost  idea  (that  of 
our  contemplated  book)  «-as  completely  overwhelmed.  Of  a  sud- 
den, however,  it  was  again  brought  to  the  sur&ce:  a  shrill  sound 
broke  upon  the  stillness ;  another  chorus,  within  the  house,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  hushed  peal  without.  The  crickets,  fiom  the  kit- 
chen below,  were  uplifting  their  chirping  strains  to  salute,  in  fiUl 
conceit,  the  new  come  year.  We  were  at  no  loss,  now,  for  at 
least  one  cheerful  subject  wherewith  to  commence  our  Episodes. 
— ^Bless  their  merry  voices  for  the  opportune  suggestion !  Forth- 
with we  took  np,  not  our  pen,  but  our  candle,  and  deseended  to 
the  lower  r^ons,  of  which  we  found  our  chirpers  left  in  sole 
possession.  The  noisy  varlets  broke  off,  instanter,  in  their  song, 
and  each  to  his  hole  or  cranny  scampered  off  at  onr  approaeh ; 
but  we  captured  a  straggler  in  the  veiy  act  of  drsining  the  milk- 
pot,  and  carried  him  off  to  our  parlour  fireside  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  and  with  a  view  to  making 
him  as  well  known  to  our  readers,  by  sight,  as  he,  or  rather  his 
meny  fraternity  are  likely  to  be  alroidy  by  sound.  *  Finish  thy  song 
there,litile  master,and,  with  what  appetite  thou  mayest,  thy  supper 
too,*  said  we,  as  we  placed  our  lean,  lank-bodied  prisoner  beneath 
a  tumbler,  under  which  we  were  so  merciful  as  to  insert  a  few 
crumbs  f  f  bread,  ono  of  the  cricket's  favourite  repasts.     Aye, 
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\mp  m  ihaa  wilt^  and  dimb  against  gravity  up  the  unooth  walls 
of  tby  cTjstal  prison,  there  thoa  shalt  abide  till  we  have  taken 
thy  portrait.  Yes,  queer  creature  aa  thou  art,  thy  angular  figure 
ao^  round  physiognomy  shall  be  exhibited  in  our  first  vignette." 

But  crickets  are  not  diffioalt  to  see  or  to  catch. 
Wc  hare  had  a  handred  of  them  under  oar  eye  at 
once — from  the  stalwart  fathers  of  the  clan,  an 
inch  or  naore  in  length,  and  of  respectable  rotun- 
dity, down  to  the  smallest  descendants;  darlings  of 
theirs  not  much  larger  than  a  pin -head,  and  all 
chirruping,  as  if  to  sing  was  their  nightly  self-im- 
posed work,  in  return  for  their  "  daily  bread.'* 

Insects  begin  to  move  in  swarms,  with  the  return 
of  spring.  Like  the  buds,  they  are  often  caught 
out  too  early,  and  then  the  slaughter  is  awful  in 
point  of  numbers.  Acheta  Domestica  has  seen 
them  in  their  early  movements:  watched  them 
from  their  cradle  to  their  grares,  and  the  probabi- 
lity that  he  will  induce  many  other  persons  to 
watch  them  also,  is,  we  think,  nearly  as  strong  as 
a  **  fact  accomplished." 

'^Ilie  '  art*  upon  which  we  had  introded  was  an  assemblage  of 
those  Tipalidaii,  or  long-leg  gnats,  which  have  been  named  Tell- 
tde$f  we  suppose,  because  by  their  presence  in  winter,  thc^  seem 
to  tdl  a  tide  of  early  spring,  belied  by  the  bitter  east,  which 
often  tdla  us  another  story  when  we  turn  from  their  sheltered 
sakMm  of  assembly.     In  this  sense,  however,  these  are  not  the 
only  Tell-tales  of  their  kind,  for  quite  as  common,  at  the  same 
snsoo,  are  some  other  parties  of  aerial  dancers,  one  of  which  wc 
fell  in  with  soon  after  we  had  taken  leave  of  the  first.     These 
were  tiny  sylphs,  with  bhu;k  bodies,  and  vrings  of  snow-white 
gaoxe,  and,  like  'choice  spirits,  black,  white,  and  grey,'  (for  they 
wore  pfaunes  of  the  latter  colour)  they  were  greeting  the  still 
new  year  with  mirth  and  revcUy,  and  that  over  a  frozen  pool, 
whose  icy  presence  one  would  have  fancied  quite  enough  for  their 
instant  annihilation.      But  though  (warmed  by  exercise)  these 
merry  mates  care  so  little  for  the  cold  without,  they  are  glad 
enough,  when  oocasion  serres,  to  profit  by  the  shelter  of  our 
windows.      In   ours  we  often  watch  them;   and  yon,   good 
leader,  had  better  seek  for  them,  unless  you  would  miss  the  sight 
of  aa  pretty  and  elegaat  a  little  creature  as  any  one  could  desire 
to  look  at  on  a  fine  summer's,  much  more  a  winter's,  day.     Wc 
have  spoken  of  the^vM^t  of  these  winged  rcvellem,  black,  white, 
and  grew,  which  dance  in  the  air  as  merrily  as  the  Quaker's  wife 
in  the  song;  but  here,  be  it  observed,  that  our  gnats'  wives,  with 
read  Qaaker-like  sobriety,  rarely,  if  ever,  dance  at  all,  and  never, 
by  any  accident,  wear  feathers.     They  may  do  worse,  as  we  shall 
perhaps  diaoover  by-and-by,  bnt  as  for  plumes  (in  poetic  parlance, 
*  feathered  antlers;*  in  scientific,  'pectinate  ant^nna^)  these  are 
deeorations  of  vani^,  exclusively  confined  among  all  gnats  to  the 
maaealine  gender.     Gnats'  balls,  therefore,  contrary  to  usual  cus- 
tom, are  made  up  of  heauz. 

*  Tia  meny  in  the  hall,  when  the  beards  wag  all,' 

ssys  a  morose  pcoverb,  steeped  in  the  booking  barbarism  of  days 
gone  1^;  and  these  ungaUant  flies  would  seem,  stiU,  to  think  it 
meny  in  the  air,  when  their  dames  are  not  there." 

We  mentioned,  some  time  ago,  that  many  of  the 
gnats  go  down  into  the  still  waters  at  the  beginning 
of  winter— deposit  their  young — die,  probaby,  in 
the  act — and  the  new  race  must  come  to  the  sur- 
&ce,  emerge,  swim,  and  learn  to  fly.  They  are 
skilfttl  alike  as  dirers,  narigators,  and  eeronauts : — 

"  With  the  gradual  development  of  superior  organs,  the  little 
spark  of  sensitivity  within  seems  wakened  to  a  new  desire  to  rise 
opwaids.  Fed  fiir  a  season  upon  air,  the  inseef  s  desires  seem  to 
hisre  grown  aeriaa.  While  a  noon-day  sun  is  warm  upon  the 
waters  (aa  yet  his  native  element),  he  rises  to  the  surface  and 
above  it,  elevating  both  head  and  slionlders,  aa  if  gasping  for  the 
new  enjoyments  which  await  him.  His  breast  swells  (as  it  were) 
with  the  sweet  anticipation,  his  confining  corslet  bursts,  and  the 
head,  not  that  which  has  played  its  part  on  the  stage  of  being 
BOW  abont  to  dose,  bat  another,  all  plumed  and  decorated  for  a 
sore  briUiant  thetttre,  emerges  through  thereat,  followed  by  the 


shoulders,  and  the  filmy  wings  which  arc  to  play  upon  the  air. 
But  have  a  care,  my  little  d^butaut,  thou  art  yet  upon  the  water, 
and  an  unlucky  somerset  would  wet  thy  still  soft  and  drooping 
pinions,  and  render  them  unfit  for  flight.  Now  is  thy  critical 
moment — liold  thee  steady — lose  not  thy  perpendicular,  or 
But  why  fear  we  for  the  little  mariner?  lie  who  clothes  the 
lily  and  feeds  the  sparrow,  has  provided  him^support  in  this,  his 
point  of  peril.  The  stiif  covering  of  his  recent  form,  from  which 
he  is  struggling  io  escape,  now  scr\'es  him  as  a  life-boat — the 
second  to  which  he  will  owe  his  safety,  llis  upright  body  forms 
its  mast  t»  well  as  sail,  and  in  the  breeze  now  rippling  the  water; 
he  is  wafted  rapidly  along.  He  will  assuredly  be  capsized  from 
press  of  sail.  But  see,  he  has  acquired  by  this  time  other  helps 
to  aid  his  solf-prcser>  ing  elTorts.  Uis  slender  legs  (hitherto  hung 
pendant)  now  feel  for  and  fipd  the  surface  of  the  pool.  His  boat 
is  left  behind,  and,  still  endowed  with  one  aquatic  power,  he 
stands  a  moment  on  the  water,  then  rises  buoyant,  a  vringed  in- 
habitant of  air." 

We  have  not  copied  any  extracts  from  the  best 
and  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume.  In- 
justice is  thus  done  to  the  author  in  one  particular; 
but  many  of  our  readers  will  go  to  the  book  itself. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not,  we  must  not 
pass  oyer  the  industrious  ants.  Some  of  them  are 
of  an  improYident,  thongh  active  and  industrious 
character.  Ants  exist,  who  are  too  generous  to  be 
misers : — 

"  There  is  n  certain  busy- worker  of  whom  it  is  deehtred, 
that  *  she  providelh  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gatheretfa 
her  food  in  the  harvest;'  for  which  sagacious  proceedinsr  all 
teachers  of  morality,  from   tho  wise  monaroh  of  Israel 
downwards,  have  held  her  np  nsabrightpattem  of  industrious 
forethought.     Everybody  knows,  at  least  everybody  sup- 
poses, that  this  far  seeing  animal  is,  as  represented,  none 
other  than  the  prudent  ant.     Now,  our  little  woiker,  who, 
hard  as  she  toiled  in  summer  days,  took  no  care  for  wintry 
morrows,  displayed  no  forethou;;ht  at  all ;  the  provident 
ant,  therefore,  she  could  not  be,  in  conjunction  with  her 
prudence  in  particular,  exemplified  by  her  supposed  har- 
vestin;^  of  a  *  store  for  future  want;'  the  prudence  in  general 
of  the  abovo-nnmed  insect  has  been  no  less  hi|>hly  landed ; 
but  of  prudence  our  simple  villager  knew  nothino;  noibing, 
at  least,  of  that  image  of  the  virtue  called  after  her,  and  set 
up  (a  cold  statno)  in  Mammon's  temple.    Her  labours  wero 
all  for  the  general  profit,  not  for  her  own  individual  benefit ; 
ihe  prudent  ant  she  could  never  bo.     It  has  also  been 
observed,     sarcastically,     and     with     reference     to    the 
same     acknowledged      prudence,     that,      whereas     the 
individnal  of  our  story  showed  herself  something  more 
than preimce,  not  only  willing  to  lend  her  labour,  but  ready 
to  innport  of  all  she  had — her  little  hard-won  store,  to  her 
neigh Dou^s   and  fellow  workers,   the   avaricious   ant   she 
could  never  bo;  an  ant,  nevertheless,  and  nothingelse,  is  iu- 
tended  to  bo  represented  by  our  awakened  sleeper  of  the 
sti*aw-roofed  dwelling,  only  that  her  portrait  is  not  painted 
after  tho  old  roasters  or  their  modern  copyists,  whose  pic- 
tures, with  the  exception  of  one  grand  feature,  that  of  in- 
dustry, arc  totally  unlike  those  drawn  from  the  life  by  close 
observers.     The  policy  of  Eastern  ants  may  possibly  reach 
further  than  that  of  'Europe.>n,  and  whatever  they  did  in 
the  day  of  Solomon  they  certainly  do  still.    Perhaps  even, 
wheresoever  the  ant  tribes  may  be  scattered  among  tribes 
of  Israel,  they  may  have  been  learnt  from  the  prudent  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  d\«ell,  always  to  forecast,  and  never  to 
lend  without  vood  interest.     This  might  furnish  a  point  of 
inquiry  for  physiolugists  of  insect  mind  ;   but  our  business 
is  with  ants  in  general,  of  whom  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  they  have    store-houses  and   bams  for  winter  pro- 
vender, and    of  whom  it  has    been  further  fabled,  that 
they  know  liow  to  keep  their  com  in  due  order,  by  olererly 
biting  oflT  the  germinating  end.    Now  though  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  practices  quite  as  cunning  even  as  this,  it 
wouldseem.  after  ail,  that  the  mystery  o?  harvesting  is  to 
them  unknown.      Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  may  seo  one  of 
these  indefatigable  workers,  alone  or  assisted  by  a  comrade, 
toiling  under  the  prodigous  burden  of  a  wheat  or  barley 
corn;  bnt  this,  it  would  appear,  is  employed  for  building, 
rather  than  for  food;  a  few  scattered  grains  being  often 
mingled  with  tho  biu  of  stick  and  straws  used  by  the  wood 
ants  to  thatch  or  cover  in  tlieir  conical  abodes.     Our  busy 
villa;;ei*  represents  a  member  of  one  of  these  s;^lvan  com- 
munities, and  we  have  considered  her  of  the  fomenino  gender, 
not  merely  to  compliment  '  the  sex'  on  their  common  ?ir- 
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tuei  of  indotiiy  and  of  f^tfimM  unselfish  kindness,  nor 
T^t  to  censure  them  for  their  as  common  want  of  tliooght 
or  prospective  cnlcalation ;  but  simply  because  all  ant 
labourers  are  females,  tbouffh  distioguisbed  from  thosn 
^  which  become  wives  nnd  mothers  of  the  community.  '  Go 
then  to  the  ant/  ye  spinsters  !  '  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise/  Bee  how,  in  her  state  of  single  blessedness,  she 
makes  herself,  by  actire  uses,  one  of  the  (greatest  blessings 
of  her  own  society;  and  be  the  same  of  yours !" 

But,  generally  speaking,  spinsters  are  the  most  un- 
selfish, generous-hearted,  self-denying  speoimens  of 
the  human  race.  Our  most  active,  quiet,  useful 
philanthropists,  Mr.  Domcstica,  are  old  maiden 
ladies.  They  do  not  make  speeches :  few  of  them 
•write  books,  but  many  of  them  work  as  indusr 
triously  as  yomr  favourite  ants,  and  without 
any  personal  object  whatever.  Turn  to  any  bene- 
volent society,  where  hard  work  has  to  be  done,  and 
"old  maiden  ladies"  will  be  found  engaged  ii^ 
performing  the  major  part.  These  public  matters 
absorb  only  a  small  portion  of  their  time.  They 
are  certain  to  have  nephews  and  nieces  innumer- 
able. The  rule  never  fails,  and  they  are  i^lways 
thrown  for  many  little  matters  on  their  benevolent 
relatives — ^whose  life  is  generally  one  vast  accu- 
mulation of  labour  done  for  other  people. 

The  architecture  of  the  ant  is  more  worthy  of 
study  than  that  of  the  Egyptians;  and  even  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  though  short,  may  serve  to  con- 
vince some  people  that  great  wonders  of  this  nature 
can  be  examined  any  summer  day  at  their  own 
doors  : — 

"  When  we  say  the  providing  instinofc  is  not  given,  we 
must,  however,  limit  the  observation  to  the  business  of 
storing  grain  for  winter's  want.  Though  they  do  not  this, 
they  sometimes  do  as  much,  or  more.  What  say  you  to  the 
habit  of  keeping  and  tending  infant  herds,  with  a  view  to 
futnre  use,  nt  all  events,  through  a  prospective  propensity 
which  ismade  subservient  to  this  end.  '  They  will  sometimes,' 
says  Habcr,  'collect  the  eggs  of  aphides,  deposit  these  in 
their  own  nests,  guard  them  with  the  greatest  care  till 
evolved,  and  then,  as  we  pasture  milch  kine,  continue  to 
keep  .in  eye  over  them,  and  are,  at  least,  acquainted  with  their 
resorts.  They  follow  them  to  the  base  of  the  trees  and 
branches  of  the  shmbs  they  are  used  to  frequent,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  frost  pursue  along  the  hedges  (ho  paths  which 
lead  to  their  retreat.  As  soon  as  the  ants  recover  from  their 
torpor,  induced  by  severe  cold,  they  venture  forth  to  procure 
their  food.  The  honied  aliment  thus  collected  and  swal- 
lowed is,  on  their  return  home,  equally  distribnted  among 
their  companions.  The  ant  figured  in  our  story,  nnd  pre- 
figured in  our  vignette,  is  one  of  that  large  species  before 
spoken  of,  popularly  known  by  the  different  names  of  pismire, 
wood,  and  horse  ant.  Their  stick  and  straw-capped  cones  scat- 
tered through  the  woods,  must  be  familiar  to  all  woodland 
walkers.  Without,  amonnd  of  confusion;  within,  they  area 
marvel  of  arrangement.  The  conical  coping  which  presents 
itself  to  our  eye,  as  the  roof  of  one  of  these  sylvan  habitations, 
is  indeed  the  roof,  but  may  also  be  considered  ns  the  upper 
story,  or  perhnps  several,  which  contain  within  them  various 
chambers,  one  in  the  centre  longer  and  loftier  than  the  rest, 
with  passages  of  communication,  besides  others  which  lead 
to  the  exterior  of  the  nest.  The  outer  entrances  of  these 
various  avenues,  at  other  times  open,  are  carefully  bsrri- 
eaded,  not  only  in  winter,  but  in  rainy  weather,  and  also  of 
a  night.  To  construct  fabrics  like  these,  or  any  fabrics  nt 
all,  out  of  suchm.nterial  as  straw,  sticks,  grains,  and  other 
miscellaneous  substances,  all  dry,  light,  and  unadhesive, 
would  seem  a  wonder,  would  be  in  fact  an  ntter  iinpossibility 
but  for  the  mortar  employed  also  by  our  rustic  builders 
This  is  composed  of  earth,  that  chiefly  thrown  ont  in  hol- 
lowing the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  their  edifice, 
tvhich,  tempered  with  rain-water,  and  mingled  with  the  sub- 
stances above  mentioned,  render  them  onpablo  of  sufficient 
compaction  to  maintain  their  place  and  resist  weather. 
Beside  and  beneath  these  upper  chambers,  the  attics  we  may 
call  them,  of  the  wood-ant  s  dwelling,  it  contains,  excava- 
ted within  the  ground,  another  set  of  apartments  with  con- 
venient passages,  to  which  the  inhahabitants  all  retire  on 
the  appearance  of  winteri  therein  to  slomber  with  more  oz 


less  pertinacity  aeoonllDff  to  the  aavwaty  or  mildnaa  ot  the 

season. 

*'The  habitations  of  ants  are  of  different  constmctioo,  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  their  builders:  some  being  raised 
like  that  above  described,  and  formed  mason-like  of  earth, 
while  others  are  mined  beneath  iu  sorftice,  or  excavated  in 
the  wood;  all  are  diflBcuU  to  follow  in  their  progress  toward 
completion;  Huber  found  it  so,  even  with  tue  assistance  of 
artiticial  formicaries ;  but  the  labour  of  our  wood-anta  are 
more  open  to  observation,  as  they  work  lesa  under  oover 
than  the  more  regulir '  masons,'  *  miners/  ai^d  '  caxpentera' 
of  their  indefadgable  race." 

They  do  not,  with  all  their  virtues,  appear  to  be 
freed  from  many  sins  appertaining  to  %he  *'  higher 
class"  of  animal  creation.  They  are  a  pattern  to 
the  United  States  planters,  and  we  wonder  that 
they  have  never  been  quoted  in  justification.  The 
conduct  of  the  ants  towards  the  members  qf  their 
**  peculiar  domestic  institution"  is  exemplary.  To  as 
it  appears  that  they  attend  more  to  the  injunctions 
contained  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon,  than  the 
slave-holder?  of  the  southern  States,  who  are  rea- 
sonable beings — preachers,  sometimes,  of  the  (xos- 
pel —  believers  of  it  in  almost  every  iuBtance — that 
is  to  say,  believers  after  their  own  ways  and  their 
own  hearts,  but  not  prac|;isers  thereof  after  the 
pattern  of  the  ant  slave-owners  : — 

"  The  custom  of  slave-making,  as  still  sanctioned  by  the  ex- 
ample of  civilized  and  Clirbtian  nations,  has  been  always  prac- 
tised by  certain  tribes  of  this  pigmy  people.  In  some  respects, 
however,  our  liUiputian  slave-owners  are  woefidly  behind-hand, 
88  compared  with  those  of  larger  stature,  especially  with  the 
dwellers  in  a  certain  Transatlaatic  liand  of  Freedom.  They 
know  not  the  meaning  of  Lynch-law,  the  sound  of  a  whip  is  never 
heard  within  their  territories.  The  slaves  live,  as  weQ  as  their 
possessors;  and,  on  some  occasions,  the  common  role  of  such  rela- 
tionship being  reversed,  would  seem  to  take  the  cliief  authority 
into  their  own  hands.  With  all  this  indulgence,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  these  httle  slaves  are  famous  hands  at  labour.  No  Jack- 
of-all-trades,  nor  maid-of-all-work  (for  be  it  here  observed  that 
they  are  all  females)  can  beat  them  for  universal  usefulness.  The 
greater  number  of  their  owners  are  of  their  own  sex  with  them- 
selves, and,  what  may  seem  on  this  account  the  more  remarkable 
is,  that  they  are  all  without  exception  soldiers — Amazon  soldiers. 
As  was  once  said  by  a  certain  corps  of  our  own  gentlemen  Mili- 
taires;  or  said  for  them,  these  lady- warriors  are  a  class,  who  (fight- 
ing of  course  excepted)  never  do  anything.  It  follows,  conse- 
quently, that  their  slaves  have  everything  to  do.  In  a  populous 
city  they  are,  at  once,  the  builders,  the  scavengers,  the  porters, 
and  the  nurses  of  the  infant  population.  Nay,  they  are  even  the 
feeders  of  the  grown-up  free  community,  which  consists  solely  of 
the  above-named  lady-soldiery,  a  few  idle  gentlemen,  and  some 
two  or  three  Queens  or  Princesses  of  the  blood.  The  slave  po- 
pulation being  thus  absolutely  necessary  to  the  comfort,  nay,  very 
existence  of  their  owners,  it  of  course  follows  that  the  keeping 
up  of  its  numbers  is  a  most  important  matter.  This  oljject  is 
effected  by  predatory  excursions,  taken  frequently  into  the  terri- 
tories of  those  harmless  unoffending  tribes  which  fiimish  the  de^ 
sired  supply,  and  from  which  the  female  warriors  usually  return 
triumphant,  each  laden  with  the  useful,  if  not  glorious,  trophy  of 
an  infant  captive.  Arrived  at  the  city  of  its  captors,  each  slave 
in  embryo  is  forthwith  consigned  to  the  charge  of  a  compatriot 
slave  nurse,  who  though  ignorant  {lerhaps  as  the  precious  inno- 
cent itself,  that  the  ties  of  country,  or  even  of  family  unite  them, 
fondles,  feeds,  and  fashions  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  common 
owner,  into  just  such  another  patient,  busy  factotum  as  herself.** 

Pretty  epitomes  of  larger  life  these  ant  com- 
munities make.  All  the  pa«sions  practised  in  larger 
metropolises  are  mirrored  and  mimicked  in  the 
streets,  the  lanes,  the  courts  and  squares,  the  places 
and  the  crescents,  the  flats  and  palaces  of  their  little 
capitals. 

We  mast  leave  this  work  with  one  eztr»et  lor- 
ther  on  the  study  of  entomology : — 
**  WeU,  in  the  17th  century,  several  gifted  indiridnals,  U^ 
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Uu«  MDM  xm  great,  appeared  and  toolt  ne^kqled  Entomo- 
MfJ  by  the  Band.  Chief  aiqoug  thesq  wore  the  EnjjUah 
Bay  &od  the  Butcb  Swammerdara.  Insecfa  were  then  found 
capable  of  exciting  enthuamstie  energy,  incomparable  pa- 
tienee,  and  ftrvent  piety.  •  Oh/  says  Swammerdam,  while 
Btudyjng  for  his  work  on  the  habits  and  struotnre  of  bees, 
'  Oil,  fiMT  one  year  of  eoatinaed  light  and  heat,  that  I  might 
work  without  iutorniption !'  Siiph  was  his  enthusiasm. 
In  his  admirable  disaection  of  insect  anatomy,  be  has  left  a 
record  of  his  perseverance,  eouiillod,  however,  by  Boerh.iave. 
who  could  employ  a  whole  day  in  clearing  one  caterpillar 
from  its  fat,  and  by  Lyonnet,  who  counted  1804  nerial  tubes 
in  the  body  of  another,  whose  structure  formed  the  chief 
study  of  Ilia  life;  and  for  piety,  that  of  Swammerdam  finds 
ankql  ezpnsaion  in  the  Allowing  apostrophe,  drawn  forth 
by  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  those  divine  meolianisms  which 
jMUeo^e  bad  laid  open  to  his  own  and  others'  observation  :— 
*  Oh  God  V  ha  exclaima,  *  how  Thy  works  iufiaitely  surpass ' 


the  reach  of  our  feable  understAndinga  !  all  that  we  aoiaaUy 
know  of  Thee  or  ever  can.  is  but  a  faint  and  lifeless  shadow 
of  Thy  adorable  peribctiona,  in  oontamplation  of  which  the 
brightest  understandings  grow  bewildered !'  With  the  same 
feelings,  inspired  by  similar  objects,  our  venerable  Hay  com- 
posed his  work  oailed  '  The  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  Creation;'  and  again,  it  was  the  interest  excited 
by  insect  forms,  their  singularity  and  surj^assmg  beauty, 
which,  in  the  same  em,  inspired  the  artistic  pencil  of  a 
Merian,  and  induced  her,  with  a  woman's  energy,  to  eroaa 
the  seas,  and  brave  the  noxious  climate  of  Surinam,  fpr  the 
sake  of  its  curious  and  aplendid  insects." 

Excellence  in  binding,  in  paper,  in  printing,  in 
sketching,  in  engraving,  in  colouring,  and  in  the 
style  and  subatanco  of  the  text  combine  in  this 
case  to  form  a  magnificent  book. 


LITEBARY    REGISTER. 


W^man'^t  ^iuy.     By  Qertrude.     Glasgow:    "W.  B. 
Ogilvie. 

The  anthoress  of  this  little  volame,  which  has  been 
for  some  time  in  pnr  possession,  is  known  favourably  from 
:«teral  of  her  previous  works  of  a  religious  tendency,  and 
her  contributions  to  periodicals.  The  present  book  is 
quite  atUpted  and  useful  for  young  ladies,  or  for  females  of 
any  age  in  the  middle  and  higher  walks  of  life  ;  but 
they  form  only  a  minority  of  women — and  woman's  his- 
tory, in  a  complete  sense,  is  unwritten.  The  advice  and 
eounwLi  giren  by  the  anthoress  are  all  most  unobjectionable, 
and  even  most  commendable  to  ladies  who  sing,  paint 
veil,  and  play  on  pianos.  The  two  latter  qualiiications 
are  confined  within  a  narrow  circle.  The  women  of  whom 
oar  anthoress  speaks  *'  sit  reading  aloud  that  charming 
Tobme  of  the  poet  Tennyson,  while  the  husband  of  her 
choice  chalks  her  profile  likeness,  almost  by  stealth,  as  he 
listens" — but  that  is  no  picture  of  the  average  of  our 
British  wivesy  who  have  barely  time  or  inclination  **  to  sit 
reading  a  few  chapters  of  that  still  more  charming  volume 
the  Bible."  The  cases  mentioned  by  Grertrude,  or  the 
illustrations  gfyen,  are  always  those  of  ladies  who  have 
''proud,  wealthy,  and  admiring  husbands,"  or  who  are 
'*  adorning  with  a  thousand  gentle  graces  that  quiet  cot- 
tage home,  which  she  shores  with  a  companion  of  tastes 
remied  as  her  own.''  We  cannot  blame  this  feature  in 
the  work.  The  anthoress  addresses  those  classes  of 
women  who  will  buy  and  read  her  book.  They  need, 
however,  to  be  addressed  in  behalf  of  those  who  will  do 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Gertrude  recommends 
married  ladies  who  have  no  children  of  their  own  to  look 
roond  them  in  their  families,  in  the  circle  of  their  acquaint- 
anoa  ;  and,  if  need  be,  in  the  world,  for  objects  on  whom 
to  bestow  their  affections — *<  fbr,"  it  is  asked,  '*how  many 
do  we  not  meet  in  a  wide,  cold,  changing  world  like  this,  of 
the  strangers,  the  orphans,  the  fatherless,  the  warm- 
hearted, yet  deatitate  and  friendlesa,  tlie  well-bom,''  &c. 
Thisphnae  *'weU-bom"  belongs  to  the  oldcant  of  feudalism, 
getting  down  amongst  another  class.  To  be  "  weU^born," 
in  one  mbm,  ia  very  good,  and  the  greatest  temporal 
blessing  ;  bat  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term  it  is  a 
worthieiB  wonl.  We  are  all  bom  bad,  aeeording  to  the 
IWmist's  anthority  and  our  own  experience  ;  and  reK- 
gioas  writera,  like  Gertrude,  ahould  ever  keep  that  fact  in 
Tiew.  For  the  classes  we  have  named,  the  little  volume 
is  very  well  adapted,  and  might  be  ndTantageoasly  placed 
in  the  himdfl  of  young  people, 


Thf  Voice  iff  JUany  Wakn,     By  Mrs.  David  Osborne. 
London :  Effingham  Wilson. 

Like  its  predecessor,  this  volume  is  written  by  a  lady, 
in  a  most  laudable  and  religious  spirit,  with  the  view  of 
making  young  readers  acquainted  with  the  geography  of 
rivers,  and  giving  them  many  good  and  proper  religious 
reflections  at  tl)e  'sarae  time.  We  are  often  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  w^ith  the  class  of  well-meant  and  ill- 
executed  books.  If  we  do  not  notice  them,  then  straight- 
way authors  and  publishers  charge  us  with  carelessness. 
If  we  do  notice  them,  we  are  obliged  to  censure  their  blun- 
ders. We  like  the  plan  pursued  by  Mrs.  David  Osborne, 
if  it  hod  been  well  carried  out ;  and  the  lady  is  so  desirous  of 
doing  good,  that  we  can  scarcely  muster  courage  to  deny 
that  the  Nile  rises  in  Egypt,  although  she  says  so-^page 
118  ;  that  the  Otowa  is  properly  spelled  Attawa — page 
166  ;  that  the  Bann  should  be  classed  amongst  inferior 
Irish  rivers,  as  at  page  62  ;  that  the  Caledonian  Canal  is 
carried  over  the  Kelvin  by  an  aqueduct  of  four  arches, 
near  Glasgow — although  the  Union  Canal  is  conducted  in 
this  manner — pages  60,  61 ;  and  the  Caledonian  Canal 
is  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  Glasgow  at  the 
nearest  point.  We  are  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  deny 
these  statements.  Again,  at  page  55,  there  is  great 
confusion  regarding  the  Esks  of  Scotland.  We  arc  told 
that  «« The  North  and  South  Esk  descend  from  the  hills 
called  the  Braes  of  Angus;  and  both,  by  different  courses, 
fall  into  the  Frith  of  Forth." 

The  riveis  in  question  rise  in  the  Grampians,  pass 
the  Braes  of  Angus,  and  fall  into  the  German  Ocean  at 
Montrose,  thirty  to  forty  miles  ftom  the  East  Neuk  of 
Fyfe,  where  the  Frith  of  Forth  joins  the  ocean.  lu  the 
immediately  adjacent  lines,  same  page,  it  is  said  : — **  The 
last  Esk  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  streams, 
North  and  South  Esk,  and,  of  coiurse,  with  them  enters  the 
Frith  of  Forth;"  although  we  had  been  told  one  line  above 
that  the  said  Esks  entered  by  different  courses.  There 
is  an  Esk  that  fidls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Angus  Esks.  At  page  54,  the 
Clyde  is  said  to  run  for  many  miles  between  high  rocks, 
*'  and  at  length  empties  itself  into  the  German  Ocean,  at 
the  Frith  of  Clyde."  A  person,  even  a  lady,  who  proposes 
to  write  a  geographical  work,  should  have  a  map,  to  save 
such  blhnders.  The  Clyde  runs  into  the  Irish  Channel,  a 
branch  of  the  Atlantic.  To  those  who  prefer  good  theology 
in  a  geographical  work,  to  correct  information  on  the  par- 
ticular science  explained,  we  would  recommend  this  volam#» 
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Facts  and  Spectdations  regarding  Plaifing  Cards. 
By  AV.  Andrew  Chatto.  London :  John  Russell 
Smith. 

An  octavo  Tolame,  of  830  pages,  on  playing  cards  ! 
and  a  most  interesting  volume,  abounding  with  an- 
tiquarian facts  and  researches,  in  the  history  of  all 
nations,  and  teeming  with  anecdotes,  well  told. 
The  volume  contains  illustrations  and  copies  of,  we 
presume,  all  the  forms  of  cards  that  hare  been 
known  to  exist.  We  looked  casually  into  the 
work  some  time  since,  and  deemed  it  a  needless 
book.  Subsequently,  we  ro-opened  it,  and  found  it 
to  contain  some  rare  information. 

Cards,  it  appears,  were  in  common  use  in  Scot- 
land in  1576  :— 

"  In  the  old  ballad  entitled  The  Battle  of  the  Heed  Swire,* 
giving  an  account  of  a  fray  at  a  Warden  meeting,  which  ended  in 
a  general  fight,  we  find  cards  mentioned^  This  meeting  was  held 
in  1576,  near  the  head  of  the  rirer  Reed,  on  the  English  aide  of 
the  Carter  fell;  and  appeani  to  have  been  attended,  like  a  fair,  by 
people  from  both  tides  of  the  border. 

'*  Yet  waa  onr  meeting  meik  enongli, 
Began  with  mirriness  and  mows; 
And  at  the  brae  abnne  tlie  heugh 
The  clerk  sat  down  to  call  the  rowfl ; 

"  And  snm  for  kye,  and  aum  for  ewes, 
Callit  in  of  Dandrie,  Hob  and  Jock: 
I  saw  come  marching  own  the  knowH 
Tje  hundred  Fennicks  in  a  flock. 

"  With  jack  and  spier,  and  bowis  all  bent. 

And  \iiftflike  weapons  at  their  wUl ; 
Howbeit  they  war  not  weil  content, 

Yet  be  me  troth  we  feird  na  ill. 

Some  gaed  to  drink,  and  some  stude  still. 
And  some  to  cards  and  dyce  then  sped ; 

While  on  ane  Farstein  they  fyld  a  bill. 
And  he  was  fugitive  tliat  fled." 

By  the  following  extract,  it  is  equally  apparent 

that  they  were  used  in  England  at  a  much  earlier 

period: — 

"  It  would  appear  that  cards  was  a  common  game  at  the  court 
of  Henry  the  YII.,even  with  the  royal  children;  for,  in  1503,  his 
daughter  Margaret,  aged  14,  was  found  playing  at  cards  by  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  on  his  first  interview  with  her  after  her  arrival  in 
Scotland,  for  the  jmrpose  of  being  married  to  him.  James  Iiimself  is 
said  to  liave  been  greatly  addicted  to  card-playing ;  and  in  the  ac- 
counts of  his  treasurer  there  are  several  entries  of  money  dis- 
bursed on  account  of  the  game.  On  Christmas  night,  1406,  tliere 
are  delivered  to  the  King  at  Melrose,  to  spend  at  cards,  *  thirty- 
five  unioomis,  eleven  French  crowns,  a  ducat,  a  ridare,  and  a 
leu — in  all  forty-two  pounds.  On  the  33d  August,  1504>,  when 
the  King  was  at  Lochinaben,  he  appears  to  have  lost  several  sums 
at  cards  to  Lord  Dacre,  the  warden  of  the  English  marches ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  there  is  an  entry  of  four 
French  orowns,  given  *  to  Cuddy,  the  Inglis  luter,  to  louse  his 
cheyne  of  grotis  quhilk  he  tint  at  the  cartis* — to  redeem  his  chain 
of  groats  which  he  lost  at  cards. 

Tho  following  extract  carries  back  the  practice 
of  card-playing  in  England,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  to  a  still  earlier  date  :— 

'*  Whether  cards  were  home-mannfiftctured  or  obtained  from 
abroad,  they  appear  about  1484  to  have  been,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent,  a  common  Christmas  game.  Margery  Paston  thus  writes  to 
her  husband,  John  Paston,  in  a  letter  dated  Friday,  24th  Dec., 
1484 : — *  Right  worshipful  husband  I  recommend  me  unto  you 
Please  it  you  to  weet  that  I  sent  your  eldest  son  John  to 
my  Lady  Morley,  to  have  knowledge  of  what  sports  were  used  in 
her  house  in  the  Christmas  next  following  after  the  decease  of  my 
lord  her  husband;  and  she  said  that  there  were  none  disguisings 
nor  hnrpings,  nor  luting,  nor  singing,  nor  none  loud  disports;  but 
playing  at  the  tables,  and  chess,  audcani*;  such  disports  she  gave 
iter  folks  leave  to  phy,  nnd  none  other.     Your  son  did  his  errand 


right  well,  as  ye  shall  hear  after  this.  I  sent  your  younger  son  to 
the  Iiady  Stapleton;  and  she  said  according  to  my  Lady  Morley*8 
saying  in  that,  and  as  she  had  seen  used  in  places  of  worship  tbereas 
[where]  she  hath  been.*  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  caution 
the  reader  against  confounding  'places  of  worship'  with  *  houses  of 
prayer,'  and  hence  inferring  that  cards  were  then  a  common  game 
in  churches,  with  gentlemen's  servants,  at  Christmas  time.  By 
'places  of  worship*  are  meant  the  dwelling-places  of  worshipful 
persons,  such  as  lords,  knights,  and  justices  of  the  peace:  in  those 
daysthcre  were  no  stipendiary  police-magistrates,  and  every  Shallow 
on  the  bench  was  'a  gentleman  bom.' 

"  Whether  Bichard  III.,  in  whose  reign  the  letter  above  quoted 
was  written,  added  dicing  and  card-playing  to  his  other  vices,  we 
have  no  account  either  in  public  history,  which  deals  or  ought 
to  deal  wholesale  in  '  great  facts,'  or  in  private  memoirs,  which 
are  more  especially  devoted  to  the  retailing  of  little  facta.  His 
successor,  however,  Uenry  VII.,  was  a  card-player ;  for  Barring- 
ton  observes  that  in  his  privy-purse  expenses  there  are  three 
BCN'eral  entries  of  money  issued  for  his  m^esify's  loeses  at  cards. 
Of  his  winnings  there  is  no  entry;  though  his  money-grubbing 
majesty  kept  his  accounts  so  exactly  as  to  enter  even  a  six-and- 
eightpenny  bribe  given  to  propitiate  his  mercy  in  favour  of  a  poor 
criminal — thus  turning  a  penny  by  trafficking  with  his  prerogative 
of  pardoning: — 

'  To  have  the  power  to  forgive 
Is  empire  and  prerogative.'" 

Cards  were  evidently  common  in  Germany  a 
century  before  this  date  ;  and  the  intercourse  then 
subsisting  between  the  Continent  and  England 
must  have  led  to  their  early  introduction  here. 

"  From  the  repeated  municipal  regulations  forludding  card- 
playing,  to  be  found  in  the  Burgher-books  of  several  cities  of  Ger- 
many, between  1400  and  1450,  it  would  teem  that  the  game  was 
extremely  popular  in  that  country  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  fifteenth 
centur}',  and  that  it  continued  to  gain  ground,  notwithstanding 
the  prohibitions  of  men  in  office.  There  are  orders  forbidding  it 
in  the  council-books  of  Augsburg,  dated  1400,  1403,  and  1406 ; 
though,  in  the  latter  year,  there  is  an  exception,  which  permits 
card-pla}ing  at  the  meeting-houses  of  the  trades.  It  was  forbid- 
den at  Xordlingen  in  142C,  14dC,  and  1439 ;  but  in  1440,  the  ma- 
gistrates, in  their  great  wisdom,  thought  proper  to  relax  in  some 
d^ree  the  stringency  of  their  orders,  by  allovring  the  game  to  be 
played  in  public-houses.  In  the  town-books  of  the  same  city 
there  are  entries,  in  the  years  1456  and  1461,  of  money  paid  for 
cards  at  the  magistrates'  annual  goose-feast,  or  corporation  dinner. 

The  work  is  a  perfect  fund  of  antiquarian  re- 
search, and  most  interesting  even  to  persons  who 
never  play  cards. 


SERIAL  WORKS. 
Of  those,  for  1848,  that  have  fallen  regularly 
into  our-hands,  we  find  the  "  Home  and  Colonial 
Library,"  published  by  Mr.  Murray  of  London, 
in  general  literature,  supported  by  the  ablest 
writers — published  at  a  very  low  price — and  form- 
ing,  in  itself,  a  remarkably  good  year's  reading. 

The  ''  National  Cyclopsedia''  is  in  course  of  re* 
publication,  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  London;  and  the 
sixth  Tolume  of  that  valuable  work  has  been 
reached  in  the  new  series,  which  is  cheap,  and  of  a 
conyenient  library  size. 

The  best  serial  work  publishing  in  Scotland  is  pro- 
bably the  "  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities 
of  Scotland,"  by  the  Messrs.  Blackwood,  who  are 
producing  a  noble,  and,  in  every  sense,  a  national 
work. 

"  The  Bible  of  Every  Land  "  has  yet  only  reached 
three  numbers,  but  must  form  a  very  remarkable 
work.  It  is  a  history  of  the  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  every  known  language,  and,  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Bagster,  of  London,  its  acca« 
racy  will  be  univevf^ally  felt. 
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The  refmUicatioii  of  <*  Cavier's  Anim&l  Kiag- 
dom,"  by  Messrs  Orr  &  Co.,  has  reached  its  ninth 
part.  We  can  say  nothing  for  a  work  so  favourably 
known  amongst  naturalists,  except  that  the  busi- 
ness department  of  the  book  deserves  the  utmost 
commendation. 


The  "  Parlour  Library  "  is  an  Irish  series,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs  Simms  and  M'Intyre  of  Belfast. 
It  consists  entirely  of  fictitious  literature,  and  is,  we 
should  say,  the  cheapest  work  of  that  description  in 
existence,  while  the  selection  is  remarkably  good. 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


Mr.  CoBDEN  has  not  been  for  a  considerable  time  much 
before  the  public.  Since  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
he  has  Dot»  till  recently,  interfered  with  the  current  of 
events.  He  re- appears  with  a  new  budget  in  his  hand,  as 
if  he  meant  to  put  in  a  claim  for  Sir  Charles  Wood's  place, 
and  wodd  take  nothing  less.  At  thu  season  of  the  year 
political  events  at  home  are  deficient  in  point  and  inte- 
rest. The  new  and  non-official  budget  has  therefore  been 
seized  upon  as  a  good  theme  for  the  press.  3Ir.  Cobden  has 
propounded  his  scheme  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Liverpool  Financial  Association.  The  point  in 
the  budget  is  a  sweeping  reduction,  from  the  expenditure,  of 
£10,000,000;  and  without  condescending  to  minute  parti- 
cdars,  this  ghost  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — that 
thing  which  haunts  him  —  says,  in  1835  the  national 

hosiness  was  transacted  for  £10^000,000  less  than  in 
1848;  and  we  will  not  give  you  more  than  the  old 
figures.  The  work  was  done  before  at  a  given  sum,  and 
it  must  be  done  again;  but  if  you  cannot  accomplish  that, 
then  let  us  reduce  our  concerns,  and  contract  our  business. 
The  army  and  navy  are  to  be  subjects  of  the  greatest  reduo- 
tioo.  It  becomes  questionable  whether  that  reduction  would 
save  money.  In  Ireland,  last  summer,  if  a  large  force 
had  not  been  at  hand,  several  millions  pounds  might  soon 
have  been  expended  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
many  thousand  lives  would  have  been  taken,  many 
more  thousand  persons  still  would  have  been  left 
helpless  on  the  world,  and  much  property  would  have 
been  destroyed.  If  an  army  of  forty  to  fifty  thousand  men 
bad  not  been  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  consols  would  have 
been  sold  amongst  the  sixties. 

The  East  India  Company  reduced  their  armed  force 
materially  some  twelve  months  since,  and  sent  home 
several  British  regiments.  What  are  the  results  ?  Two 
rebellions  in  the  Punjaub,  that  have  cost,  up  to  the  date 
of  our  latest  accounts,  several  thousand  lives  ;  and  will 
cost  two  or  three  millions  of  money  in  public  expenditure 
and  private  loss,  in  addition  to  more  lives,  before  they  are 
extinguished.  Africa  gives  another  example.  The  forces 
were  reduced  in  that  colony  to  handfuls,  even  at  the  most 
distant  stations.  M.  Pretorious  thought  that  he  had  a 
chance  ;  rebelled,  captured  a  post  without  striking  a  blow, 
— and  required  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  an  army  to  take  a 
kmg  and  costly  march,  and  to  fight  a  sharp  battle,  before 
the  Boors  could  be  dispersed.  The  cost  of  the  campaign 
is  one  matter.  Its  influence  upon  the  farming  interest  of 
the  colony,  u  a  different  and  a  more  expensive  business. 

We  say  nothing  for  or  against  the  employment  of  an 
armed  force,  while  we  insist,  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
and  one  of  mercy  also,  that  while  we  profess  to  employ 
libyncal  strength  in  compelling  obedience,  we  should  sup« 


ply  it  in  quantity  and  quality  sufficient  to  accomplish  tliat 
end,  without  being  often  resorting  to  actual  combat. 

Mr.  Cobden  names  a  few  cases  in  which  rednotions  may 
be  accomplished.  He  desires  the  removal  of  our  block- 
ading fleet  from  the  African  coast.  We  believe  that  its 
withdrawal  would  be  a  merciful  act  for  the  negroes — 
for  those  of  them  who  are  carried  into  captivity.  Better 
to  buy  these  negroes  with  the  money  s|K3nt  on  the  block- 
ading fleet,  and  set  them  free  in  our  colonies,  than  to 
pursue  a  system  which  increases  the  fatalities  of  the  mid- 
dle passage,  and  exposes  the  negroes  in  the  process  of 
transportation  to  most  dreadful  privations. 

Mr.  Cobden  says  that  he  would  insist  on  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations;  and  we 
heartily  coincide  in  that  determination.  Our  dabbling 
in  other  people's  business  has  done  us  no  good.  We 
have  intermeddled  over  the  whole  of  Italy  to  no  purpose 
whatever,  except  an  outlay  of  money,  and  the  probable  in- 
crease of  those  people's  sufferings  for  whose  interest  we  pro- 
fess to  act.  In  that  way  unquestionable  savings  may  be 
made  without  reducing  the  real  efficiency  of  either  the 
army  or  the  navy. 

On  another  point  we  are  likely  to  differ  from  "Mr,  Cob- 
den. He  says  that  we  have  now  placed  the  colonies  on 
the  footing  of  foreign  countries  in  all  matters  of  trade  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  do  not  require  to  have,  and  should 
not  employ,  an  armed  force  for  colonial  pur|X)seB. 

The  statement  is  eiToueous.  Wo  have  not  yet  placed 
the  colonies  in  the  position  of  foreign  countries  in  matters 
of  trade.  Foreign  countries  charge  whatever  duty  they 
deem  right  upon  British  manufactures  imported  into  this 
countr}'.  The  colonies  are  not  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
will  on  that  subject,  but  are  controlled  by  the  home  Go- 
vernment. 

Even  those  colonies  that  have  legislative  and  represen- 
tative assemblies,  are  under  the  control  of  the  home 
Government,  in  enacting  new  tariffs.  The  consent  of  the 
Crown  is  requisite;  and  that  approval  is  never  given  except 
by,  and  with  the  advice  of,  the  British  Ministry.  The 
colonies  arc,  therefore^  not  in  the  position  of  foreign 
countries. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  wish  ever  to  see  the  colonies  in  the 
position  of  foreign  countries  ;  and  wc  are  convinced  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  their  country  desire  at 
once  their  future  maintenance,  and  their  better  manage- 
ment. An  immense  value  in  property  exists  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  that  property  belongs  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. The  colonists  are  not  dealt  by  hm'shly,  when  told 
that  the  colony  must  be  in  some  measure  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  country,  until  the  cost  of  its  rearing  has  been 
repaid.  Every  acre  of  unappropriated  land  in  the  colonies 
belongs  to  the  hard  worked  people  of  this  country;  and,  if 
Mr.  Cobden  please,  we  shall  not  yet  give  away  the  property 
that  has  been  earned  at  the  cost  of  a  huge  national  debt. 
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without  lighten ing  the  latter  at  the  same  time  by  an 
equitable  proportion. 

We  like  the  Austrian  way  of  doing  business,  as  pro- 
pounded hj  Badetzkj.    When  the  Lombards  wanted  to  be 
hidependent,  he  said,  "Certainly,  gentlemen,  upon  thej 
payment  or  transfer  of  your  share  of  the  national  debt."  < 

We  are  all  anxious  to  get  at  free  trade  on  both  sides  of  ^ 
tlie  water.     That  is  the  consummation  which  we  are  all ' 
desirous  to  reach,  and  one,  moreoyer,  that  we  must  reach 
by  one  of  two  processes.     But  we  may  hare  completely  free ; 
trade  with  the  colonies.     They  are  not,  therefore,  in  thai 
sense,  in  the  same  poeitioii  to  us  with  foreign  countries.     | 

If  we  change  oar  colonial  system  we  thereby  take  a  step 
back  from  free  trade.  If  Canada  were  joined  in  June  next  I 
to  the  United  States,  the  duty  on  Britibh  goods  imported  to  i 
that  prorinoe — or  that  state,  as  it  would  then  be  called —  | 
would  average  25  to  30  per  cent,  instead  of  five  per  cent,  j 
as  at  present.  I 

Would  this  change  promote  free  trade  ?  We  confess 
fiimkly  that  we  cannot  see  anythmg  but  impropriety  in 
the  aig[uments  directed  against  the  colonising  system — 
and  in  their  success  the  prospect  of  inomense  loss  to  this 
nation.  Let  the  colonies  be  represented  fiurly  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  we  shall  find  them  there- 
after a  benefit  and  not  a  Iwrden. 

The  list  of  reductions  that  Mr.  Cobden  proposes,  is  not  i 
to  us  quite  satisfiEU^ory.  His  budget  contains  only  one 
new  tax,  and  it  is  quite  unexceptionable — ^being  a  tax 
on  the  transmission  of  real  property — an  equalization  of  a 
burden  from  which  class  le^slators  exempted  their  order. 
This  new  tax  is  estimated  to  produce  £1,500,000  ;  and, 
added  to  the  proposed  saving  of  £10,000,000,  gives  a 
sum  of  £11,500,000  whereon  to  operate. 

The  manner  in  which  this  sum  is  to  be  disposed  of  is 
briefly  stated.    We  are  to  have  redactions  of 

On  tea,  to  Is.  per  lb.  of  duty,         .  .       £2,000,000 

On  timber,  to  be  free,  .  .  .  945,000 

On  butter  and  cheese,  &c.,  .         ...  516,000 


Total  customs,        . 

On  malt,  to  be  free,    • 
On  hops,      do. 
On  soap,      do. 
On  paper,     do. 

• 

wlished,     • 
do. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.      £3,461,000 

4,260,000 
416.000 
850,000 
720,000 

Total  excise, 

On  window  tax,  to  be  al 
On  advertisement  duty. 

.       £6,246,000 

.       £1,610,000 
160,000 

Total  on  taxes, 

Add  on  customs,        • 
And  on  excise. 

.       £1,770,000 

3,461,000 
6,246,000 

Total  abolitions  and  reductions,    .         , 
Leaving  a  clear  balance  to  the  nation  of 


£11,477,000 
£23,000 


There  are  omissions  to  correct  in  this  budget.  The 
sugar  duties  decrease  annually  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  we  expect  the  consumpt  to  increase  ;  and  the  le^etauc 
from  this  source  will  thereibre  be  reduced. 

The  corn  duties  are  to  be  abolished  in  February,  and 
we  believe  that,  in  the  currency  of  this  year  184B,  ther 
have  brought  £1,000,000  mto  the  Exchequer. 

The  deficit  on  the  tea  tax  caimdtbe  clearly  ascertaihed, 


if  the  duty  be  reduced  to  Is.  per  lb. ;  but  that  6iep  shoald 
not  be  delaved.  We  make  a  virtue  of  our  free  trade 
principles,  and  yet  charge,  on  our  leading  import  from 
China,  400  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price,  while  the  Chinese 
take  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  our  goods. 

Even  Mr.  Cobden  is  disclosed,  not  willingly,  we  believe, 
but  by  compuLion,  to  propose  a  tax  of  150  to  200  per  cent, 
on  the  price  paid  for  several  qualities  of  the  Cliinese  staple 
export,  while  our  goods  are  admitted  there  for  five  per  cent, 
duty. 

Is  that  an  honest  administration  of  Free  Trade  princi> 
pies,  or  does  it  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  whatever  to 
fiur  trade! 

Can  we  not  afford  to  be  upright  in  this  matter,  and 
yield  to  the  Chinese  the  same  advantages  extended  bj 
us  to  the  producers  of  the  United  States  ?  The  country 
wants  honest  feailess  men  in  the  finance  departments,  who 
will  fully  carry  out  their  principles;  and  take  care  to  in- 
duce other  States  to  adopt  a  similar  course— theae  fiicta, 
and  the  deficiency  of  the  present  year,  show  that  Mr. 
Cobden 's  budget  would  leave  the  country  annually  minus 
in  some  £3,000,000  to  £4,000,000  on  the  existing  data 
of  estimates. 

This  budget  assumes  also  as  a  principle,  thai  we  are 
never  to  pay  our  debt.  The  practice  of  stateamen  towards 
the  debt  is  dishonest.  If  we  are  due  the  money  let  us 
strive  to  make  some  annual  reduction,  be  it  ever  so  small. 

Many  financiers  are  fur  leaving  its  entire  bulk  to  pos- 
terity. They  do  not  see  that  posterity  would  not  be  poorer 
by  the  payment  of  the  debt  now.  They  might  hare,  as 
individuals,  a  less  inheritance,  but  as  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth they  would  have  lighter  burdens. 
'  The  new  scheme  is  more  sensual  than  intellectual.  Put 
two  facts  side  by  side— 

DuTT  ON  Tax  o*  the 

Malt  Press 

Kepealed.  Ketained. 

But  that  right  hand  column  is  wrong — ^we  shall  hear.  Is 
not  the  tax  on  advertisements  to  be  abolished  ?  We  ad- 
mit it,  and  assert  that  the  duty  of  Is.  dd,  for  advertise- 
ments is  a  tax  on  the  press ;  although  still  more  grievously 
f^lt  by  advertisers. 

The  duty  on  paper  is  to  be  repealed.  That  we  also 
concede — and  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  in  the  trade 
we  assert  that  its  repeal  would  not  make  knowledge  per- 
ceptibly cheaper.  There  is  nothing  like  practical  ex- 
amples in  these  cases.  The  repeal  of  the  tax  on  paper 
would  not  save  quite  one  halfpenny  on  a  copy  of  **  Tait's 
Magazine.  We  should,  most  probably,  be  allowed  to 
pocket  the  halfpenny,  aiid  would  be  thankfhl. 

The  saving  on  the  largest  newspapers  printed  would  not 
be  qnite  one  farthing,  and  on  many  others  not  more  than 
half  a  farthing.  In  the  book  trade,  the  printers  and  pub- 
lishers would  obtain  the  difierenee.  We  may  remark, 
that  we  are  more  likely  to  be  honest  in  this  matter,  as  we 
should  save  some  hundreds  of  pounds  yearly  by  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  papet. 

A  duty  of  }d.  per  lb.  upon  packing ;  of  a  Id.  on  ordinary 
printing;  and  the  present  tax  on  fin^  writing  paptsrs; 
would  leave  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  duty  on  newspapers — an  advantage  which  the  pub- 
lic would  feel  and  appreciate  at  once. 

We  thank  Mr.  Cobden  for  his  idea  of  bringing  out  an 
(Tppoflttion,  and  non-official  budget.  We  do  not  addpt  all 
iiis  sugg^ioiis.  Wc  cannot  couenr  Iti  all  the  plans  that  he 
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proposes.  We  want  to  take  <mr  own  out  of  the  colonies.  We 
hate  fighting,  and,  therefore,  rather  support  a  strength 
sodicieni  to  render  its  occurrence  improbable.  Mtney  can 
be  sared  in  that  department,  however,  bjr  merely  leaving 
other  nations  to  manage  their  own  business.  The  tax  on 
malt  is  not  the  first  that  we  want  abolished.  The  penny 
stamp  on  newspapers  is  t)ie  first  ;  and  wc  expect  to  see  it 
struck  out  of  the  new  Opposition  budget. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  FRANCE. 
This  election  has  astonished  the  world.     The  number 
of  votes  tendered  for  Louis  Napoleon  was  greater  than 
were  ever  given  before  for  any  man.     His  majority  defied 
sjrgreistoQ.     His  conduct  since  the  election  is  good.    His 
Cabinet  is  not  a  brilliant,  but  it  is  a  business  government ; 
and,  except  for   the  fearfiil   deficiency    iu    the  French 
fiDsnces,  we  would  expect  prosperity  to  that  country. 
The  votes,  with  the  exception  of  Algeria,  were — 
For  Louis  Napoleon,  .         .  .     6,367,087 

Pot  G^eneral  Cavaignrtc,    .         .  1,402,086 

The  other  candidates  were  out  of  sight ;  and  Algeria 
gave  Napoleon  an  absolute  impurity  over  all  his  competi- 
tors. 


THE  WEST  RIDING  ELECTION. 
The  votes  in  thig  election  wei*o  : — 

For  Mr.  Deoisoo,        «^        «^        14,745 
"  Sfr  CttUing  Eardlejr,         _        1 1 .  805 


Majority,         2,940 

The  election  is  a  complete  defeat  to  the  Ministry,  on  the 
•dieiDo  of  endowments  for  the  priests  in  Ireland.  Their 
mtn  never  reached  the  hustings. 

It  it  a  defeat  to  the  Whig  party  for  the  support  given  by 
many  of  them  to  Mr.  Denison  ;  and  the  apathy  of  others 
towards  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  splits  them  away  from  their 
psrtj ;  and  leaves  them  no  ehanoe  for  the  county  here- 
after. 

It  shows  that  the  Church,  supported  by  Whig  and  Tory, 
is  a  trifle  stronger  than  the  Chapel  amongst  the  constitu- 
ency. 

It  is  denied  that  the  election  is  a  defeat  of  the  Free  Trade 
I»rt7 ;  bat  it  may  be  frankly  admitted  tliat  Sir  Culling 
Eardley  was  more  Irith  them  than  Mr.  Denison. 

The  false  charge  of  bigotry  brought  against  the  Dissenters* 


candidate  told  not  leas  surelt,  because  it  waB  utterly  false 

— although  made  in  London,  and  endorsed  in  Liverpool. 

Sir  Culling  may  be  a  weak  man— ho  may  be  a  stubborn 
man — he  may  be  an  erring  man— these  things  mny  bo  fair- 
ly said,  but  don't  cull  a  person  bigoted  who  in  religion 
wishes  to  do  to  others  as  he  wants  others  to  do  tb  him. — 
The  elections  for  Devonshire,  for  Leominster,  and  we  pre- 
sumo  for  Bolton  go  against  the  Ministry  and  the  Liberal 
party ;  although  the  Liberal  candidate  at  Bolton,  Sir 
Joshua  Walmsloy,  is  a  most  excellent  man,  prcpnred.  We 
hope,  on  the  broadest  principle,  to  oppose  more  endowments. 


A  mighty  year  has  been  1848  ;  one  of  the  most  won" 
derful  and  the  greatest  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  now 
worn  out,  and  the  results  which  it  has  produced  are  already 
vast  in  the  extreme  ;  while  those  which  it  has  made  in- 
evitable are  even  yet  more  wondrous. 

The  year  1848  found  France  a  poworflil,  and,  it  was 
supposed,  impregnable  3Ionarchj ;  it  has  left  it  a  Bepublic. 

It  found  Austria  a  rigid  and  uncompromising  Despotism, 
it  has  left  it  Constitutional ;  torn,  it  is  true,  by  war  and 
internal  struggles,  but  on  the  highway  either  to  a  free  and 
limited  form  of  government,  or  to  dissolution. 

Prussia  has  had  its  revolution.  Its  King  and  people 
have  struggled  and  fought,  and  victory  secDis  to  rest  with 
the  monarch  for  awhile. 

All  Germany  have  put  their  heads  together,  to  found 
that  incongruous  and  hybrid  mixture,  a  Democratic  Em- 
pire.    They  have  begun,  but  nothing  is  determined. 

Italy  is  sleeping  after  potent  storms. 

Milan  is  lying  crushed  under  the  iron  power  of  Ra- 
detzski. 

Tuscany  has  had  its  revolutionary  movements. 

The  Venetian  Kepublic  holds  out  against  Austria,  and 
though  we  hear  little  of  what  is  going  on,  with  tolerable 
chance  of  success. 

Piedmont  is  losing  its  time  in  talking,  and  Charles 
Albert  seems  not  at  all  desirous  of  ;)gain  trying  the  fortunes 
of  war. 

Rome  has  had  its  revolution,  and  expelled  the  Pope, 
only  to  restore  him  again. 

A  revolution  in  the  Romish  Church,  the  spread  of 
religious  reform,  of  social  reform,  of  civil  liberty,  the  gra- 
dual but  certain  triumph  of  Democracy,  these  are  the 
things  which  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1848. 


OBITUABY  NOTICES  FOB  DECEMBER. 


5m.  CHARLES  BULLER,  M.P. 
At  LoD^on,  on  the  28th  November,  of  fever,  the  Right  Hon. 
Charlrt  Btdler,  the  member  for  Lislceard,  and  President  of  the 
Poor  Lav  Board,  aged  42.  He  was  born  in  Calcatta,  in  August, 
1S06.  His  father,  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  a  younger  son  of  Mr. 
BoUer  of  Morval,  in  Comwalli  was  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Lut  India  Company,  at  Bengal.  At  an  early  ngc,  he  waa  sent 
over  to  England,  and  placed  at  Harrow  School,  where  he  showed 
that  beneath  the  thoughtless  gaiety  of  boyhood  lay  the  energy  of 
s  poverfid  understanding.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
I'uversity  of  Edinbargh,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Trinity 
CoUcge,  Cambridge.  While  at  College,  his  mind  was  directed 
nore  to  the  studies  appropriate  to  a  political  career  than  to  the 
ia«e  routine  accomplishments  of  a  TTniversity  education.  Of 
the  society  or  dub  called  "The  Union,"  formed  of  the  youthful 
Liberah,  at  the  Haivenify,  he  became  an  active  member.  In 
the  dab  disausioos,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  qualities  that 


afterwards  distinguished  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
his  vivacity  and  unsparing  wit.  He  took  a  Baohdor*s  degree  in 
1828,  but  he  did  not  aim  at  higher  University  honours.  Having 
chosen  the  law  for  n  profession,  he  entered  ut  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1831,  oneyearntter  he  had  been  returned  to  Par- 
liament.  At  the  time  when  the  Reform  agitation  was  at  its  height, 
he  sat  for  West  Looe,  in  Cornwall,  a  nomination  borough,  which 
previously  was  for  many  years  represented  by  his  father,  and 
which  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill,  for  which  he  voted, 
and  in  consequence  lost  his  seat.  In  the  first  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment, however,  he  was  dected,  without  opposition,  for  liskeard, 
a  borough  in  which  the  family  of  Buller  possesses  considerable 
influence,  and  which  he  rrikrcsented  till  his  death. 

In  politics  Mr.  Buller  was  a  Liberal.    He  was  always  tlieoretic- 
ally  in  advance  even  of  that  section  of  the  party  to  which  he  might 
be  said  to  belong.     He  was  of  Lord  Durham's  school  of  politics 
He  was  principally  dibtioguished  as  a  speaker,  and  latterly  a' 
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administrative  officer.  His  maiden  siieech  in  the  House  was  ] 
made  in  1830,  on  Mr.  Darenport's  motion  on  tlic  Currency.  He 
Mas  a  steady  opponent  of  the  Corn-kws.  He  was  against  a 
property  quoJifiration  for  memhers  j  in  favour  of  triennial  Par- 
liaments;  in  favour  of  removing  the  bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords :  and  ready  to  support  the  extreme  Liberals  on  almost 
every  question  of  tliat  class.  He  was  always  a  steady  sup- 
]x)rter  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  and  voted  and  spoke  in 
favour  of  national  education.  In  1 833  he  ^tood  fonvard  to  move 
an  adverse  amendment  to  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill ;  and  on  several 
other  occasions  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  opinions  of 
the  party  who  afterwards  adopted  him  as  nn  ally  and  g;ave  him 
office.  He  originated  the  Kecord  Commission,  and  acted  as 
chairman  to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  extraordinary  condition  of  neglect  into 
which  the  official  and  liistoriod  records  of  the  country  had  been 
allowed  to  fall.  His  speech  on  the  Ihiblic  Kecords  was  alumi- 
nous and  brilliant  effort,  full  of  knowledge  most  lucidly  con- 
veyed, and  abounding  in  valuable  suggestions  which  were  after- 
wards adopted  more  or  less  in  legislation.  His  speeches,  however, 
though  marked  by  intellectual  power,  and  brimful  of  minute 
practical  details  of  the  subject  on  which  he  addressed  the  House, 
were  sometimes  weakened  by  nn  unfortunate  propensity  which 
lie  had  of  indulging  in  jokes ;  so  that,  for  many  years,  the  real 
sterling  talent  of  his  parliamentary  displays  was  obscuml  by  this 
trivial  custom  of  his.  He  took  an  active  share  iu  reforming  the 
proceedings  before  election  committees,  and  was  aUo  chairman  of 
a  company  for  inquiring  into  that  subject.  In  the  debates  on 
3[nnicipal  Refonn  he  also  greatly  distinguished  himself. 

When  the  Earl  of  Durham  went  out  to  Canada,  as  Oovemor- 
Gencral,  Mr.  BuUer  accompanied  him  as  Chief  Secret^iiy.  On 
the  close  of  that  polonial  administration,  the  country  learned 
with  surprise  that  the  masterly  report  which  bore  the  name  of 
the  Governor-General,  and  which  will  bo  remembered  as  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  effective  State  papers  of  the  age,  Mas  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  BttUer's  pen.  From  that  period  he  directed  his 
mind  tpecially  to  the  state  of  the  British  Colonies  and  to  emi- 
gration. The  attention  which  he  devoted  to  colonial  matters 
and  colonization  contributed,  more  than  anytliing  else,  to  advance 
his  position  in  public  life. 

Without  courting  popular  favour,  he  invariably  supported 
popular  measures ;  without  cultivating  public  opinion,  he  stea- 
dily conformed  to  it ;  aristocratic  in  his  connections  and  personal 
feelings,  he  was  yet  decidedly  a  man  of  the  people  in  practical 
administration.  He  had  nothing  of  "the  cant  of  patriotism" 
or  "  the  creed  of  party."  He  legislated,  sjioke,  and  studied,  not 
for  party  purposes,  but  for  the  general  good.  As  an  instance  of 
his  far-reaching  views,  one  of  the  last  subjects  which  occupied  liis 
thoughts  was  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 


the  condition  of  Ireland.  In  him  the  promise  of  an  able  nnd  en- 
lightened statesman  bulked  large;  but,  cut  off  as  he  has  been,  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  the  gathering  incieaseof  his  reputation,  his 
name  will  be  remembered,  not  for  what  he  has  done,  but  for 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  him  in  the  foil  motarily 
of  his  powers  and  opportunities. 

After  his  return  from  Canada,  Mr.  Boiler  eonunenced  practice  as 
a  barrister,  in  Colonial  and  Indian  appeals  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  In  184<I  he  was  appointed  by  the  late 
Viscount  Melbourne,  then  Premier,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Control ;  and  in  June,  1842,  Judge  Advocate  General.  VTlule  be 
held  the  latter  office,  he  evinced  great  aptitude  for  ItnaiAcsa^  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  remodelling  the  Mutiny  Act.  With 
genuine  modesty  he  declined  the  rank  of  Privy  Councillor,  which 
is  usually  given  to  the  Judge  Advocate,  saying  that  ha  had  not 
desened  it.  In  November,  1842,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Queen's  Counsel.  In  1846,  when  the  old  Poor-law  was  rpfonncd, 
he  was  nominated  President  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  and  at  the 
head  of  that  commission  he  continued  till  his  death. 

Mr.  Bullcr's  literaiy  acquirements  were  very  oonmderaUe. 
He  was  a  frec}uent  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh,  Westminster, 
and  other  Keviews.  The  article  on  Lamartine's  "  History  of  the 
Girondins,"  in  the  F^inhurgk  RevieK,  vros  by  him.  He  wrote 
leading  articles,  at  one  period,  for  the  Globe  evening  newspaper ; 
and  it  is  to  his  credit,  that  whenever  journalists  were  anaailed  in 
his  presence,  in  society,  he  never  hesitated  to  declare  himself  a 
member  of  "  the  press-gang,"  and  *'  a  gentleman  of  the  press.*' 

High-minded,  consistent,  and  oonscientions,  he  was  in  priratc 
life  universally  esteemed.  To  an  honourable  mind,  he  added  a 
good  heart,  and  an  amiable  disposition.  His  death  is  mourned 
as  a  social  as  well  as  a  pubUc  loss.  Of  Charles  Boiler  it  has 
been  truly  said,  that  those  only  who  enjoyed  the  charm 
of  his  ])ersoaal  intercourse  can  describe  the  brilliancy  of  iancy 
which  shone  in  all  the  caprices  of  his  wit,  or  the  tenderness  of  his 
nature  which  never  allowed  that  wit  to  inflict  a  wanton  wound. 


PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  COOPER. 

At  his  country  residence,  Shc^iperton,  on  the  Sd  December, 
Professor  Samuel  Cooper,  JP.R.S.,  author  of  the  ''Surgical 
Dictionary,"  and  "  First  Lines  of  Surgery ;"  two  of  the  best  pro- 
fessional works  of  the  day.  Admitted  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  of  London  in  1808,  he  soon  after  entered  the  army, 
and  became  Staff  Surgeon.  In  1807  he  obtained  the  Jackaonian 
prize  for  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  joints.  On  the  SOlh  May, 
1^£7,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  College; 
and  in  1815  he  became  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
For  seventeen  years  he  was  connected  with  the  University  Col- 
lege and  Hospital,  London,  and  was  veiy  popular  as  a  teacher. 


[We  regret  that  the  following  letter  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  insertion  at  its  proper  place.     The  bridge 
was  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds  on  public  report,  which  was,  it  seems,  erroneous.] 

EOINBOBGB,    16,    QCBBir   SxBKET« 

23d  December,  184a 
Sib, —In  Tait  s  Maoazike  for  this  month,  I  find  the  following  statement,  in  regard  to  a  bridge  lately  built  across  ths 
riror  Deo:—"  Nineteen  years  had  passed  a  way.  however,  and  the  bridge  was  not  rebuilt,  when,  in  last  August,  the  Duko 
of  Leeds  was  informed  that  her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Royal  Family*  would  occupy  Balmoral,  which  stands 
fifteen  miles  farther  down  the  river.  The  gallantry  of  Sir  Walter  Ilnleigh,  who  spread  his  oloak  as  a  carpet  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  land  on,  bns  its  place  in  history.  It  was,  however,  a  sorry  compliment,  when  oompared  with  that  paid  by 
the  Noble  Duko,  to  Royalty.  Anticipating  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Her  Majesty,  he  built  a  bridjje  over  the  Dee. 
opposite  the  Lodg^,  and  nearly  at  the  spot  where  the  former  bridge  was  placed,  in  order  to  save  the  Royal  Party  from 
the  necessity  of  adopting  tho  usunl  nnd  less  convenient  access  to  the  Lod?o.  It  is  a  substiintial  and  handsome  structure, 
destined,  we  trust,  to  s^nnd  long  before  it  experiences  the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  Wc  take  it  to  be  the  best  bridge  crer 
specinlly  built  for  Her  Majesty's  use,  in  the  course  of  her  journeys;  and  it  is  probably  the  most  rapidly  built  bridge  of 
any  respectable  length  in  exi;)tcnco." 

The  bridge  in  question  was  not  built  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  but  by  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Earl  of  Fife.  The  engineer 
was  Mr.  James  C.  Gunn,  of  Edinburgh;  tho  contractor  was  Mr.  Robert  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh;  and  the  price  was 
paid  by  myself,  as  Commissioner  for  tho  Trustees.  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  inserting  this  letter  in  your  next  publication; 
which,  in  accordance  with  your  motto,  I  am  sure  you  will  do;  and  I  remain, 

Sib, 

Tour  most  obedient  Serrant* 

HENRY  INGLIS. 


PBIKTBD  BT  QXOBOI  TBODP,  39,  DUHI.OP  STBEBT,  OLA8QOW. 


TAIT'S 
EDINBURGH    MAGAZINE 

FEBRUARY,    1849. 


MONS.  GUIZOT  ON  DEMOCRACY  IN  FRANCE.* 


The  success  of  Moos.  Guizot's  work,  which  is  so 
Hoall  as  almost  to  belong  to  the  categoiy  of  pamphlets, 
will  be  altogether  independent  of  its  merits,  whether 
litemy  or  poUticaL  It  is  the  opinion  of  an  ex-minister 
on  a  system  of  goyemment  which  his  own  policy  con- 
Uibnted  to  overthrow,  as  well  as  on  that  form  of  civil 
policy  whicbL  has  succeeded  to  it.  No  one,  therefore, 
ooold  expect  much  sympathy  for  the  new  order  of  things 
from'Mons.  GaiKot,  who  owes  his  downfall  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  and  will,  accordingly,  make  war  on  it 
to  the  last.  He  reminds  ns  of  the  Neckers  and  the 
CalonneS)  who^  after  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  flitted  like  shadows  about  the  frontiers  of  the 
Rqmblic,  uttering  anathemas  and  prophecies,  which 
afterwaids  unfortunately  took  effect,  and  were  fulfilled. 
That  Mods.  Ghuzot*s  prophecies  may  likewise  be  ful- 
filled, is  not  only  possible,  but  extremely  probable,  be- 
cause the  eleetioii  of  Louis  Buonaparte  to  be  President 
of  the  Republic  shows  how  little  real  progress  the 
Frenek  pec^  have  made  in  political  knowledge. 

To  a  nation,  therefore,  in  which  prejudice  infinitely 
predominates  over  reason,  is  Mons.  Guizot's  work  ad- 
dressed. The  author  writes,  not  like  a  statesman,  but 
like  aa  exile,  and  like  an  exile,  moreover,  whose  hopes 
of  retuniing  to  his  country,  or  at  least  of  returning  to 
power  in  it^  entirely  depend  on  the  Mrerthrow  of  the 
existing  Government.  He  is  not^  as  all  the  world 
knows,  a  person  of  much  vivacity — scarcely,  indeed,  on 
this  point,  is  he  a  frenchman  at  alL  He  thinks  and 
writes  like  a  Genevese,  and  forms  a  sort  of  middle 
term  between  the  Frenchman  and  the  German,  wanting 
the  liveliness  of  the  one,  and  the  fancy  of  the  other. 
There  is  another  thing  which  Mons.  Gmzot  wants,  and 
that  ia^  a  heart.  He  reasons,  and  does  not  feel ;  he 
speodates,  but  does  not  sympathize.  Perfectly  aware 
of  this  himself,  he  labours  hard  in  the  present  little 
Tolnme  to  persuade  the  good  people  of  Prance  that 
thcfB  18,  in  reality,  something  like  sentiment  in  his 
composition.  We  doubt  whether  he  will  succeed.  To 
as,  he  seems  to  be  an  impersonation  of  academic  logic, 
dealing  with  abstract  essences,  and  not  with  that  living, 
moving,  heaving,  and  fluctuating  mass  called  the  people. 

No  one  acquainted  with  Mons  Guizot's  antecedents 
will  be  perplexed  in  divining  the  object  of  his  book, 
which  omdd,  of  course,  be  no  other  than  to  bring  about 
a  second  restoration.     He  lives  totally  in  the  past;  he 


riots  in  the  hope  of  political  repetitions ;  he  makes  no 
account  of  the  changes  operated  by  time,  or  chance,  or 
circumstances ;  but  firmly  counts  on  the  reproduction 
of  all  the  great  phases  of  recent  French  history.  First, 
in  1789,  came  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy,  the 
speedy  formation  of  a  Kepublic,  immense  coidusion 
consequent  on  that  speed,  a  reign  of  terror,  an  iron 
despotism,  and  a  restoration.  Within  this  fatal  circle 
Mons.  Guizot  firmly  believes  the  destinies  of  France 
to  be  confined.  His  intellect  is  wholly  incapable  of 
imagining  any  escape  from  it  possible.  Affecting  to 
beUeve  in  progress,  he  is  altogether  sceptical  on  the 
fruits  of  progress.  To  flatter  and  cajole  his  country- 
men, he  affects  to  entertain  the  notion  that  they  have 
really  made'great  advances  in  knowledge;  while  he 
evidently  believes  in  his  heart  that  they  will  inevitably 
act  over  again  the  dreadful  farce  which  they  formeriy 
performed  through  ignorance. 

As  Mons.  Guizot  is  an  ex-minister,  the  public  will, 
of  course,  put  more  faith  in  him  than  in  us,  because 
the  public  has  a  high  opinion  of  ministers  and  ex- 
ministers.  Still,  as  it  is  honest,  if  we  speak  at  all,  to 
say  what  we  think,  we  shaU  confess  at  once  that  we 
reject  Mons.  Guizot 's  reasoning  altogether.  In  our 
opinion,  the  two  propositions  which  he  tacitly  puts 
forward  completely  destroy  each  other.  We  must 
choose  between  them,  and  either  maintain  that  the 
French  people  are  quite  as  ignorant  as  profligate,  and 
as  confused  in  their  ideas  aa  they  were  at  the  dose  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and,  consequently,  quite  as 
likely  to  take  refuge  in  despotism;  or  that  they  are 
better  informed,  more  rationed  and  virtuous,  and  there- 
fore less  likely  to  submit  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  a 
tyrant.  That  they  are  suflSciently  enlightened  fully  to 
comprehend  all  the  advantages  of  freedom,  we  will  not 
afi&rm,  because  it  is  what  we  do  not  believe.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  experience  has  demonstrated 
that,  though  they  have  acquired  some  dim  and  imper- 
fect perception  of  the  uses  and  superiority  of  a  free 
government,  they  are  still  very  far  from  being  capable 
of  appreciating  it  properly.  All  that  their  best  friends 
can  hope  is,  that  should  the  Kepublic  continue,  it  will 
accelerate  the  progress  of  education  in  France,  and 
not  only  reconcile  its  population  to  it,  but  enable  them 
in  the  end  to  comprehend  its  full  value. 

If  any  one  ever  hoped,  however,  that  the  modem 


♦  Danooacy  in  Fnuiee,    January,  1840.    By  Mom.  Guiaot.    London ;  Murray,  1840, 
vou  xvx^-»vo.  cTLmn. 
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represeniaiire  of  the  Calonnes  and  the  Neckers  would 
write,  if  he  wrote  at  all,  otherwise  than  he  has  done, 
we  congratulate  that  individual  on  the  larishness  of  his 
charity.  Mens.  Guizot  is  an  inyeterate  daetrinaire, 
that  is,  a  politician  of  the  half-waj-house  school,  who 
unites  in  himself  all  the  defects  and  prejudices  of 
two  opposite  systems.  This  is  abuntkntly  evident 
throughout  his  whole  attack  on  democracy.  By  feel- 
ing and  preference,  as  far  as  his  temperament  will 
allow  him  to  have  either,  he  is  a  legitimist;  by  position 
and  interest  he  is  an  Orleanist;  by  conviction  and 
intelligence  he  is  a  constitutionalist— which  is  some- 
thing, we  beg  ta  say,  very  different  from  a  partisan  of 
the  House  of  Orleans.  What,  then,  was  to  have  been 
expected  of  him  ?  A  partial  and  laborious  inquirer 
he  has  always  been.  No  one  can  deny  the  minuteness 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  France.  It 
would  be  equally  unjust  to  refuse  him  the  credit  of 
being  a  painstaking,  sober,  and  reflective  politician, 
or  rather  political  andquary.  In  every  page  of  his 
present  production  he  is  the  laudator  temporU  acti. 
All  his  yeanlings  are  towards  the  past;  all  his  elo- 
quence— and  he  has  a  great  deal  of  it — ^is  exhausted 
in  eulogising  and  exsHing  those  elements  in  the  State 
whose  tendency  is  antagonistic  to  progress.  A  new 
man  himself,  he  has  the  fault,  too  common  among  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  of  longing  to  be  confounded 
with  the  established  and  the  antiquated,  by  advo- 
cating stability,  by  showing  the  superiority  of  landed 
property  over  capital,  of  the  country  over  the  town, 
of  agriculture  over  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
the  exercise  of  thought  and  intellect.  To  speak 
frankly,  Mons.  Guisot's  mental  powers  have  fallen 
into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf;  not  that  they  have  so 
much  declined,  as  that  they  show  the  tendency  to  de- 
cline by  becoming  fixed  and  rigid.  No  new  idea,  no 
new  doctrine,  no  new  preference,  or  sympathy,  or 
symbol,  will  ever  again  make  its  way  into  his  mind. 
To  be  sure,  his  present  possessions,  in  the  intellectual 
sense,  are  very  great.  He  has  thought  much,  read 
more,  and  meditated  long  and  profoundly.  But,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  he  has  made  up  his  mind.  He  in- 
stinctively sets  his  face  against  progress.  He  delights 
in  conversing  with  the  shadows  of  the  past,  and  feels 
that  he  must  soon  rank  among  them.  By  the  very 
constitution  of  his  nature,  therefore,  he  is  compelled, 
as  it  were,  to  experience  hostility  to  whatever  is  young 
or  new  in  politics,  to  whatever  is  flexible  or  in  fosion, 
to  whatever  authorises  conclusions,  or  excites  hopes, 
not  based  on  the  political  system  which  he  adopted  many 
years  ago,  when  the  condition  of  the  world  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now,  and  when  many  of  the 
social  phenomena  which  now  startle  us  had  not  risen 
above  the  horizon. 

While  making  these  observations,  we  are  far  from 
pretending  that  Mons.  Guizot  *s  work  will  do  no  good. 
On  the  contrary,  we  sincerely  rejoice  it  has  made  its 
appearance,  because  its  publication  cannot  fail  to  en- 
lighten the  world  on  one  highly  important  point,  viz., 
what  is  the  utmost  that  is  to  be  expected  from  poli- 
ticians of  the  school  of  Louis  Philippe.  Eeduced  to 
its  proper  essence,  Mons.  Quizot's  book  consists  of 
three  things — a  protest  against  democracy;  a  vigorous 
attack  on  socialism ;  and  an  appeal,  which  is  very  far 
from  being  eloquent  or  vigorous,  in  behalf  of  religion. 
On  this  last  subject  we  agree  with  Mons.  Guizot  partly, 


and  partly  differ  from  him.  We  agree  with  him  in 
condemning  most  earnestly  and  vehemently  the  insolent 
use  which  has  recently  been  made  of  Christianitj  by 
the  socialists,  who,  affecting  respect  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  introduce  it  into  their  speeches  with  a  degree 
of  disgusting  familiarity  not  distinguishable  from  blas- 
phemy. But  we  entirely  differ  from  him,  when,  con- 
founcUng  religion  with  the  Church,  he  feebly  deprecates 
the  hostility  which  has  long  existed  against  it  in  France. 
That  he  means  the  Churcb^  and  not  religion,  is  dear, 
from  the  immediate  transition  he  makes  to  the  priest- 
hood, his  remarks  on  whom  are  calculated  to  do  any- 
thing but  benefit  the  order  in  France.  Translated  into 
plain  English,  they  mean  this,  and  nothing  more  than 
this— 'Use  the  priests,  for  they  can  be  of  great  service 
to  you,  by  swaying  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  no  other  influence  can  reach  :^- 

**  For  modem  society  to  fear  religion,**  saya  M.  Ooizot,  **  or  to 
dispute  her  inflneiioe  with  acrimony,  would  therefore  be  a  puerile 
alarm  and  a  faHal  tmoT.  Yon  are  lunoiinded  by  an  inuiiMiie 
and  emted  moUitade ;  yoa  complain  that  yon  want  neana  to  act 
upon  it,  to  enlighten,  direct,  control,  and  tranquiUise  it ;  that 
you  haTe  little  interoonrae  with  these  men,  save  through  the 
tax-gatherer  and  the  policeman;  that  they  are  giren  over,  without 
ddbnoe,  to  the  inflammatory  deelamationa  of  charlatans  and 
demagogues,  and  to  the  blind  violence  of  their  own  paaaioas. 
Disposed  among  them  yon  have  men  wboie  eipresa  miasion  and 
constant  occupation  it  is  to  guide  their  faith,  to  console  their 
distresses,  to  show  them  their  duties,  to  awaken  and  elevate  their 
hopes,  to  exerdae  over  them  that  moral  influence  which  yon  vainly 
seek  dsewhere.  And  would  you  not  second  these  men  in  their 
work,  when  they  can  second  you  so  powerfully  in  yours,  preeiarly 
in  those  obscure  enclosures  where  you  ao  raraly  peaetntte,  and 
where  the  enemies  of  social  order  enter  continually  and  aap  all 
their  foundations  P'* 

Such  language,  deprecatory  and  submissirey  may  be 
necessary  in  addressing  the  French  people,  though  we 
are  far  from  believing  it  to  be  so.  If  Mons.  Guizot^ 
however,  understand  his  countrymen-*-of  whom  alone 
he  means  to  speak  when  he  uses  the  phrase  modem 
society — all  we  can  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  it  i» 
perfectly  immaterial  what  form  of  government  they 
may  think  proper  to  adopt,  because  they  can  never  bo 
happy  or  prosperous  under  any.  In  fact,  to  ask 
*'  modem  society"  whether  or  not  it  will  dispense  al- 
together with  rdigion,  is  to  ask  it  whether  it  will  be  a 
corpse  or  a  living  and  organized  being — for  to  society 
religion  is  as  the  soul  to  the  body.  It  is  not  that 
priests  are  useful,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  consolatory:  they  are  more  than  this — ^thev  are 
tme,  and  without  the  acceptance  of  tmth  a  nation  is 
little  better  than  a  bestifd  herd.  We  are  not  now 
speaking  decisively  in  favour  of  this  or  that  form  of 
Christianity,  because  whatever  has  truth  for  its  basis 
must  be  more  or  less  beneficial.  We  allude  to  those 
fmndamental  verities,  without  the  recognition  of  which 
high  civilization,  and  progress,  and  freedom,  are  alto- 
gether impossible.  Above  all  things,  democracy  is 
impossible,  meaning  by  the  term  a  government  which 
consults  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  without  dis- 
tinction of  class  or  rank,  riches  or  poverty,  education  or 
ignorance.  For  in  democracies  the  reins  of  government 
are  light  and  easy,  and  calculated  to  restrain  the  popu- 
lar will  as  little  as  possible;  but,  for  tliis  very  reason, 
the  people  must  be  accustomed  to  put  restrabt  upon 
themselves,  to  discipline  thek  minds  and  consciences, 
and  to  bow  down  in  the  depths  of  their  souls  before 
that  great  central  idea>  without  the  sincere  acknow- 
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ledgment  of  wbidi  &  mAii  is  no  better  than  the  beast 
that  perisheth.  Mods.  Guizot  is  by  profession  a  Pro- 
testant; but  having  had,  throughout  half  his  life,  to 
conform  to  the  prejudices  of  a  Catholic  community,  he 
has  eoatracted  all  those  habits  of  thought  and  ex- 
(ireision  which  duster  round  the  Romish  Church.  Even 
in  religbn,  he  has  adopted  2^JMsU  milieu,  a  sort  of 
MachiaTellian  creed,  intended  to  conciliate  rotes  from 
all  sides.  The  style  he  adopts,  therefore,  is  uncon- 
sciously that  of  hypocrisy.  He  dares  not  speak  out, 
dares  not  tell  the  Prench  people  to  their  faces  that 
they  will  have  to  choose,  now  or  hereafter,  between 
rehgion  and  despotism ;  and  that  if  the  pleasures  of 
infidelity  be  dear  to  them,  they  had  better  take  Louis 
Philippe  and  himself  back  again  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  they  may  enjoy  all  the  ddights  of  a  sensual  ma- 
terialism, as  inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  habi- 
tudes of  a  republican  nation  as  the  manners  of  a 
galley-alaye  with  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman.  Repub- 
licanism and  religion  are  linked  together  by  an  immu- 
table law,  so  that  you  cannot  accept  the  one  without 
the  other.  This  discovery,  when  it  shall  be  generally 
made,  may  be  fatal  to  democracy  in  Prance.  But  no 
matter ;  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  are  of  more 
Talne  than  tfaa  emandpation  of  the  Prench  people,  and 
they  who  are  sincere  in  the  love  of  liberty  in  general 
wodd  prefer  their  allegiance  to  the  great  cause,  to  any 
base  compromise  with  a  false  principle,  which,  after 
all,  could  only  be  productive  of  a  temporary  delusion. 

Of  this  truth  we  will  do  Mens.  Quizot  the  justice 
to  bdieve  that  he  is  secretly  convinced.  But  writing 
in  exQe,  under  the  influence  of  legitimists  and  Or- 
leanists,  he  feels  himself  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  court  to  the  Romish  clergy  in  France,  who 
have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
nation  by  their  servile  adherence  to  legitimacy.  Let 
them  go  over  to  the  nation,  and  the  nation  will  hear 
them.  Li  fact,  whatever  Mons.  Guizot  may  imagine, 
the  French  dergy  are  now  on  their  trial  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world,  and  it  will  completely  depend  on 
themselves  whether  they  be  acquitted  or  condemned. 
If  they  prefer  their  allegiance  to  legitimacy  to  their 
allegiance  to  God,  they  will  stand  aloof  from  the  de- 
mocracy, and  suffer  it  to  be  more  and  more  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  infidelity;  but  if  they  be  sincere 
believers  in  the  Gospd,  and  think  it  better  to  be  the 
ministers  of  Christ's  church  than  to  be  the  emissaries 
of  a  Popish  propagandism  m  the  service  of  kings,  they 
will  welcome  heartily  the  advent  of  the  Republic  as  the 
nearest  approach  ever  made  by  man  towards  realizing 
the  orignal  designs  of  Christianity.  This  is  the  great 
qncstion  for  the  priests  to  consider.  They  were  justly 
OTervhelmed  and  set  aside  in  the  revolution  of  1789 
for  their  inordinate  selfishness,  worldly  ambition,  and 
materialism.  They  have  never  recovered  the  blow 
they  then  received.  At  present  there  is  another 
chance  afforded  them — a  chance  which  may  never  be 
agam  repeated.  We  fear  for  their  decision,  and  ac- 
cordingly tremble  for  their  fate ;  because,  if  they  fail 
properly  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  they  are 
lostuttciiy — ^though  let  them  not  flatter  themselves 
that  Christianity  will  perish  with  them.  No;  though 
their  house  may  be  bidit  on  sand,  the  edifice  of  the 
Gospd  is  founded  on  a  rock,  and  the  rains  may  de- 
»xnd,  and  the  floods  may  come  and  beat  upon  that 
edifSoe,  but  it  will  not  fall,  because  it  is  founded  on  a  rock. 


I  We  have  said  that  on  the  subject  of  Socialism  we 
agree  upon  the  whole  with  Mons.  Gkdzot.  Indeed 
we  may  say  that  we  agree  with  him  entirely,  taking 
Mons.  Proudhon's  system  to  be  the  true  expression  of 
the  doctrines  o(  that  school.  But  there  are  shades  of 
difference,  modifications  of  nonsense,  variations  in  the 
grand  chorus  of  anarchy  and  infidelity.  To  these  Mons. 
Guizot  has  paid  no  attention,  nor  would  they  otherwise 
deserve  to  be  attended  to,  than  that  as  it  is  incumbent 
on  all  men  to  pay  deference  to  the  truth.  However, 
what  appears  upon  the  surface  to  be  essential  differ- 
ences may  only  be  indications  of  more  or  less  prudence 
or  hypocrisy,  because  the  fundamental  idea  of  socid* 
ism  being  fdse,  we  can  scarcely  expect  any  of  its  conse- 
quences to  ally  themsdves  with  truth.  Still,  as  Mons. 
Guizot  includes,  in  his  attack  on  socialism,  an  attack 
on  some  things  lying  beyond  its  precincts,  the  publio 
ought  to  be  on  its  guard  against  its  exposition,  which 
is,  beyond  anything  in  the  book,  doquent  and  seduc- 
tive.    He  says: — 

*<  Mankind  is  not  merely  a  Beries  of  individuals  called  men; 
it  is  a  race  which  has  a  common  life,  and  a  general  and  progres- 
sive destiny.  Tliis  is  the  distinctive  character  of  nan,  which  he 
alone,  as  a  created  being,  possesses.  And  why  is  this  P  It  is  be- 
cause hiuniin  individuals  arc  not  isolated,  nor  confined  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  point  they  occupy  in  space  or  time.  They  are 
connected  vrith  each  other  j  they  act  upon  each  other,  by  ties  and 
by  means  which  do  not  require  their  presence,  and  which  outhvo 
them.  Hence  the  successive  generations  of  meu  are  linked 
tc^ther  in  unbroken  succession. 

"The  permanent  union  and  progressive  development  which 
are  the  consequences  of  this  unbroken  succession  of  man  to  man, 
and  generation  to  generation,  characterize  the  human  race.  They 
constitute  its  peculiarity  and  its  greatness,  and  mark  men  for 
sovereignty  in  this  world,  and  for  immortality  beyond  it. 

"  From  this  are  derived,  and  by  this  are  founded,  the  family 
and  the  state,  property  and  inheritance,  country,  history,  glory, 
and  all  the  parts  and  all  the  sentiments  which  constitute  the  ex- 
tended and  perpetual  life  of  mankind,  amidst  the  bounded  ap- 
pearance and  rapid  disappearance  of  individual  man. 

"  In  the  social  republic  all  this  ceases  to  exist.  Men  are 
mere  isolated  and  ephemeral  beings,  who  appear  in  this  life,  and 
on  this  earth,  the  scene  of  life,  only  to  take  their  subsistence  and 
their  pleasure  each  for  himself  alone,  each  by  the  same  right, 
and  i^ithottt  any  end  or  purpose  beyond." 

Going,  as  we  have  said,  doug  with  Mons.  Guizot 
in  his  condemnation  of  socialism,  we  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  to  accept  dl  the  opinions  he  puts 
forward  in  the  course  of  that  condemnation.  His 
object,  indeed,  is  less  to  throw  discredit  on  that  system, 
than  to  give  currency  to  his  own.  He  accordingly 
endeavours  to  darra  our  pride,  to  excite  our  cupidity, 
to  awaken  our  prejudices,  to  rouse  our  fanaticism  in 
favour  of  those  views  which,  during  his  long  officid 
life,  he  has  adopted.  But  having  pronounced  our  utter 
rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  the  socid  school,  we  part 
company  with  Mons.  Guizot,  and  leaving  him  to  his 
Orleanism,  return  to  the  rugged  and  difficult  track 
which  conducts  us  towards  democracy. 

One  curious  indication  of  weakness  pervades  the 
whole  of  Mons.  Guizot's  performance — the  persuasions, 
we  mean,  that  the  glory  of  the  world  has  departed, 
because  Louis  Philippe  and  his  minister  have  been 
expelled  from  Paris.  He  allows  intimations  of  this 
kind  to  escape  him  every  now  and  then,  but,  apprehen- 
sive he  might  not  be  dtogcther  understood,  sums  up 
at  the  end,  and  states  his  conviction  distinctly : — 

"  The  world  has  seen  great  and  illustrious  communities  reduced 
to  this  deplorable  condition — incapable  of  supporting  any  legal 
and  energetic  liberty,  or  any  regular  and  stable  government- 
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condemned  to  interminable  and  st^rilo  political  oacillations,  from 
the  various  sUiules  and  forms  of  anarchy  to  the  equally  various 
forms  of  despotism.  For  a  heart  capable  of  any  feclin'^  of  pride 
iiT  dignity,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  cruel  suffering  than  to  be 
liorn  in  such  an  sge.  Nothing  remains  but  to  retire  into  the 
sanctuary  of  domestic  life,  and  the  prospects  of  religion.  The 
joys  and  the  sacri&ces,  the  labours  and  the  glories  of  public  life, 
cM&t  no  more." 

Suddenly  betliinking  himself,  lie  refuses  to  confess 
that  such,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  state  of  things  in 
Ifrancc.  No !  ho  affects  to  entertain  hopes,  though 
not  in  the  democracy.  Knowledge  may  spread,  the 
humbler  classes  may  be  raised,  good  principles  may  take 
root  in  the  community;  but  Mens.  Guizot  will  perish 
iu  liis  antagonism  to  the  people.  He  dreads  nothing 
so  much  as  the  comDionalty.  Uc  is  a  sort  of  modern 
Hobbes,  who  thinks  royalism  the  perfection  of  all 
things,  and  aristocracy  the  very  cream  of  the  earth. 
He  sees,  indeed,  and  acknowledges  that  privilege  has 
been  done  away  with  m  Trance,  not  to  be  again  formed 
under  any  circumstances ;  but,  like  a  Hindoo  bigot,  he 
falls  back  upon  the  attachmeut  to  land,  and  puts  his 
faith  for  the  future  iu  the  agricultural  classes,  who, 
neither  in  France  nor  elsewhere,  have  hitherto  display- 
ed much  brilliancy  of  intellect  or  aptitude  for  civil 
government.  If  they  have  tyrannized  over  the  rest  of 
the  community,  tliey  have  done  so  through  the  force 
of  their  wealth,  and  the  traditional  weakness  of  the 
public.  In  point  of  wealth,  however,  tliey  arc  now 
surpassed  by  other  classes;  and  though  we  are  far  from 
believing  it  to  be  desirable  that  the  world  should  be 
governed  by  the  purse  and  not  by  the  brains,  we  pre- 
fer, upon  the  whole,  the  flexible  nature  of  capital  to 
the  dull,  heavy,  clod-like  incubus  of  a  landed  aris- 
tocracy. 

In  saying  this^  wc  arc  far  from  iuteuding  to  throw 


discredit  on  property  in  land,  or  anything  else.  Acres 
are  good  things,  and  we  commend  those  who  jjosscss 
thera  for  their  eagerness  in  retaining  possession.  It  is 
quite  right.  Let  them  keep  their  ancestral  estates,  and 
much  good  may  they  do  them.  "What  we  object  to  is 
this,  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  these  estates 
should  induce  them  to  imagine  thcmselyes  versed  in 
the  science  of  goTcmment.  To  be  a  big,  bony,  brawny 
agriculturist  is  not  necessarily  to  be  a  statesman.  PoU« 
tics  require  a  peculiar  education,  not  very  consbtent 
with  the  worship  of  the  plough,  with  fox  huntiiig, 
game  preserving,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  At  the 
same  time,  if  an  agriculturist  happens  to  be  possessed 
of  superior  intelligence,  as  is  quite  possible,  let  him  by 
all  means  study  Montesquieu  and  Machiavelli,  and  ad- 
dict himself  to  the  reading  of  history.  But  let  him 
not  swear  by  Mons.  Guizot,  nor  by  Louis  Philippe, 
nor  even  by  Henri  Cinque.  The  world  is  assuming 
a  new  aspect,  and  becoming  animated  by  new  prin- 
ciples. We  are  weary  of  privileged  orders,  partial 
imposts,  family  cliques,  and  exclusive  legislation.  That 
men  are  bom  senators,  we  have  ceased  to  believe ; 
consequently  we  profoundly  disclaim  all  participation 
iu  Mons.  Guizot 's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  upper  and 
lower  houses,  though  he  endeavours  to  support  them 
by  the  sanction  of  General  Washington.  We  respect 
Washington  very  much,  but  are  no  way  inclined  to  set 
him  up  'as  an  idol.  There  may  be  circumstances  in 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  two  Chambers, 
but  there  may  also  be  others  in  which  the  existence  of 
a  Senate  House  woidd  be  found  inconsistent  with 
liberty.  This,  we  think,  is  the  case  in  Ersnce,  whose 
only  choice  lies  between  despotism  and  democracy  ; 
between  a  stupid  restoration  or  an  honest  and  earnest 
supi)ort  of  the  Espublic. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  PAST. 


BY  CALDER  CAMPBKLL. 


Oil !  joy  to  the  spring-tide  snn, 

I'or  it  opens  the  buds  to  leaves, 
And  it  makes  sM'ect  climbers  mn 

With  their  fragrance  over  the  eaves; 
And  it  calls  glad  birds  about 

To  sing  new  songs  of  praise : — 
Oh,  joy  to  the  Spring!  but  it  cannot  bring 

The  joy  of  liy-gono  days! 

I  tliink  on  the  Past  with  a  thought 
That  paineth  the  l)osom  sore:— - 

A  face,  a  form,  to  my  mind  is  brought. 
Which  my  eyes  c»n  never  see  more! 


I  hear  a  kind  word  said 

By  a  tongue  that  is  mute  and  cold; 
I  feel  the  clasp  of  a  hand,  now  dead 

And  withering  in  the  mould! 

But  the  thought  of  a  friendship  changed 

Is  worse  than  a  dream  of  the  dead; 
And  I  think  of  the  dear  estranged 

Till  reason,  with  peace,  seems  fled. 
Tiiere  are  hearts  that  loved  me  once. 

There  are  hands  that  once  caress'd, 
That  are  colder  now  than  the  frost  on  the  bough 

That  killcth  the  bird  in  its  nest! 


SONNET  TO  WILBERFORCE. 


Chaste  orator!  whoa^  silvVy  voice,  when  stmng 
To  lofty  subjects  hitherto  untauglit, 
Unheard  in  .« enatc-house  or  regal  fort, 
With  vig>ur  to  thy  theme  adapted,  rung. 
What  neel'st  thou  that  thy  cflitry  be  hung 
Where  hen  es  lie  who  by  Trafalgar  sought 
A  gravj  illustrious,  and  priests  who've  bought 


A  resting-place  Plantagcnets  among. 

In  Libya,  where  the  sun,  a  glaring  flame 
Resembling,  bums  the  arid  pUuos,  and  where 

Tlie  Senegal  pursues  his  tardy  course. 
Most  fervently,  in  their  diurnal  prayer, 

The  manumitted  slaves  pronounce  thy  name, 
And  teach  their  babes  to  lisp  forth  WiLfi£Rit>RCC. 

£xcxLBiom« 
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BOOK  III. 
TUE  IOtH  AtJGUST  AND  THE  2d  SeFTEMBEB. 


CHAPTER  VITT. 

Tbe  twentieth  of  Jane  wag  but  the  prelude  of  the  t«nlh 
August  The  party  of  the  Hevolntion  now  knew  well  that 
they  had  no  choice  between  a  Republic  and  between  des- 
potisM.  The  straggle  had  assumed  a  character  which 
Hade  a  conferenoe  impossible.  Lafayette,  weak  and  fickle, 
alarmed  at  the  morement  lie  had  himself  aided  in  impelling 
fcrward,  had  joined  the  party  of  the  Court.  Without 
energy  or  deebion,  his  aid  was  rather  injurious  than  bene- 
fieial.  He  lost  himself,  and  did  the  King  not  one  atom  of 
good. 

Tbe  penons  of  this  narrative  were  variously  afiected  by 
the  events  which  rapidly  occurred.  From  the  twentieth  of 
Jane  to  the  tenth  of  Augttst,  various  efforts  were  made  to 
remove  the  Duke,  Miranda,  and  Adek  from  the  Tnilcries. 
It  was  in  vain,  however.  So  many  more  important  affiiirs 
oecupied  boUi  the  Commune  and  the  authorises  of  the 
pobce,  that  neither  Charles  Clement  on  the  one  side,  nor 
Minmda  on  the  other,  could  in  any  way  cfiect  the  object 
they  had  in  view.  Few  interviews  could  be  had,  and 
the  lovers  were  almost  as  much  parted  as  they  had  been 
before. 

Bat  the  tenth  day  of  August  came,  and  the  movement  of 
the  twentieth  Jane  was  renewed.  This  time  the  loaders 
of  the  iosurrection  were  determined  not  to  be  baulked  in 
their  mtentions. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  nintb^  the  sections  were 
insorrectionally  convoked. 

At  twelve,  the  tocsin  sounded. 

An  bsorrectionary  municipality  sat  at  the  Hotel  dc 
Ville.  It  called  the  Commander  of  the  Tuilcrics  before  it. 
He  WIS  assassinated  as  he  left. 

At  three  in  the  moramg,  a  hundred  thousand  men  were 
anmnd  the  Tnileries. 

At  four,  the  Council  sat  with  the  Ring. 

At  five,  the  Royal  Family  were  all  up  and  dressed. 

At  six,  the  National  Guard  showed  signs  of  wavering. 
Some  battalions  were  removed  from  the  palace. 

At  seven,  the  tocsin  was  still  sounding. 

A  short  time  after,  the  army  of  the  people  commenced 
its  attack,  and  the  Royal  Family  sought  shelter  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  fight  really  commenced,  and  for 
hoars  continued  in  the  most  bloody  manner. 

In  the  evening,  five  thousand  dead  bodies  lay  in  the 
pdaee  and  gardens  of  the  Tnileries. 

At  midnight  they  were  burnt ;  and  their  ashes  were,  in 
tbe  morning,  cast  into  the  Seine. 

The  Monarchy  had  perished  in  oceans  of  blood.  Louis 
XVI.  liad  paid  for  the  crimes  of  his  ancestors,  and  for  the 
folly  of  his  Qoeen,  and  his  own  incapacity  and  wont  of  goo<l 
fiiith. 

Bitter  anguish  at  their  hearts,  but  performing  what  to 
them  was  a  stem  and  solemn  duty,  Charles  Clement  and 
Antiboui  had  fought  in  the  fVont  ranks  of  the  people.  They 
had  sought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  restrain  the  terrible 
vengeance  of  the  wretched  masses  of  whom  the  great  his- 
torian has  Bftid,  ''The  men  of  Marseilles  and  Brest,  the 
9f  (bo  fvaimrpf  ftU  b«ok  Int9  \hm  UrrookSf 
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They  had  done  their  day's  work,  and  paid,  with  upwards 
of  tliree  thousand  six  hundred  dead  bodies,  their  disinte- 
rested tribute  to  that  Revolution  whose  fruit  was  only  to 
be  reaped  by  their  children.  These  soldiers  and  this 
people  had  not  struggled  for  power,  still  less  for  booty. 
They  returned,  with  wearied  arms,  but  empty  hands,  to 
their  workshops.  The  bowrgeoite  fought  for  itself ;  the 
people  for  its  ideas." 

While  yet  the  stairs  were  strewed  with  dead  bodies, 
while  the  furious  and  excited  populace  were  everywhero 
seeking  new  victims,  Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  An- 
tibonl,  covered  with  blood  and.  dust,  wounded  and  sick  at 
heart,  rushed  along  with  the  mob  into  the  palace.  Up 
stairs  they  went— pale,  rigid,  silent — death  at  their 
hearts;  so  many  had  perished.  Cannon  had  been  di- 
rected at  every  aperture,  and  stray  balls  might  havo 
reached  those  whom  they  loved. 

The  staircase  was  rapidly  gained  by  which  they  had  gone 
up  on  a  memorable  occasion.  Not  a  soul  was  yet  near  it. 
They  hastened  onwards.  In  a  few  minutes,  exhausted 
and  out  of  breath,  they  stood  at  the  door, 

Gracchus  knocked. 

The  door  flew  open,  and  the  whole  party  appeared  terror- 
stricken  on  the  threshold. 

"Take  nothing,  but  come,**  cried  Charles. 

"Where?*'  said  the  Duke,  vacantly, 

"From  this  accursed  dwelling-place,**  answered  the 
young  man. 

Adela  and  Miranda  gazed  painfully  at  the  bloodstained 
garb  of  the  young  Republican. 

"  You  are  hurt  ?'*  asked  the  young  girl. 

"  A  scratch,"  replied  Charles,  almost  sternly.  "  Ten 
thousand  dead  bodies  strew  the  courts  and  rooms  of  this 
house  of  death.  Those  who  are  only  wounded  may  well 
thank  God." 

"But  come,**  cried  Gracchus. 

"  Put  on  the  coarsest  cloaks  you  have,'*  said  Charles, 
"  and  no  hats.  Wear  caps.  To  save  you  will  bo  diflicult. 
We  may  have  to  fight  our  way." 

Charles,  having  hurried  the  necessary  preparations,  took 
the  arm  of  Adela ;  Miranda  and  Gracchus  assisted  the  Duke, 
while  Roeo  came  close  behind  them.  They  moved  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible. 

Shouts,  screams,  oaths,  yells,  the  report  of  muskets  in 
and  around  the  palace,  at  once  reached  their  ears,  while 
dense  volumes  of  smoke  poured  in  through  the  broken 
windows  from  bonfires  burning  below — l)onfires  of  furni- 
ture, pictures,  books.  It  was  the  same  scene,  minus  the 
deaths — though  even  then,  many  Municipal  Guards  were 
killed,  like  the  Swiss  formerly — which  I  witnessed  on  the 
24th  February,  in  all  its  detiuls. 

The  bottom  of  the  staircase,  which  brought  them  on  a 
level  with  the  exasperated  populace,  was  soon  gained. 
The  noise  was  terrific.  The  whole  party  paused.  A  nar- 
row passage  runs  along  a  portion  of  the  Tnileries  faicing 
the  garden.  Charles  Clement,  guided  by  Miranda,  fui« 
lowed  this.     In  a  few  minutes  they  had  readied  a  door. 

"  Thia  ia  tho  Queen's  hedroom,'*  said  Miian^fti  in  n 
whisper, 
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'<  We  must  enter,'*  replied  Charles,  in  a  husky  voice. 

A  body  lay  across  the  door. 

Shrieks  were  heard  from  within.  A  door  burst  in,  just 
as  Clement  opened  the  one  at  which  he  stood,  after  remor* 
ing  the  body.  He  only  opened  it,  however,  an  inch,  and 
looked  through.     Miranda  did  so  likewise. 

The  Princess  de  Tarente,  the  Ladies  Laroche,  Aymon 
de  Ginestous,  and  the  young  and  lovely  Pauline  de  Tour- 
zel,  stood  fiicing  a  door  through  which  rushed  a  number  of 
Marseillaise,  headed  by  one  who  bore  the  insignia  of  a 
popular  leader.     The  mob  paused,  gasing  at  the  women. 

«  Monsieur,"  said  the  Princess  de  Tarente,  taking  by 
the  hand  the  young  Pauline  de  Toursel,  a  trust  from  the 
young  girl's  mother,  "  Strike  me,  but  shield  the  honour 
and  spare  the  life  of  this  young  creature.  She  is  a  sacred 
trust  whom  I  have  sworn  to  give  back  to  her  mother. 
Send  her  child  to  her,  and  take  my  life." 

"Madam,"  replied  the  sanguine  and  excited  southerner, 
«  we  war  not  against  women.  Trust  in  me  all,  and  not  a 
hair  of  your  heads  shall  be  touched." 

"Dabess^,"  cried  Charles,  entering  the  room,  followed 
by  his  friends,  *<  confide  them  to  me.  Here  are  friends  of 
ours.     I  will  see  them  all  safe  together. '' 

"  Welcome,  my  gallant  friend,*'  answered  the  fed^  of 
La  Dr6me,  "  tlie  nation  owes  you  much  to-day,  for  you 
have  done  your  duty.  Take  a  dozen  of  my  men,  put  these 
women  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  return  to  your  post," 

"What  news  ?"  asked  Gracchus. 

«  The  King  is  dethroned !"  cried  the  fieUri. 

"Vive  la  Rcpublique!"  responded  Antiboul. 

"A  National  Assembly  is  convoked,"  continued  Da- 
bess6 ;  "but  of  this  at  the  club." 

**Saha!'*  answered  Charles,  |[taking  the  command  of 
his  small  party.  "  And  now,  my  braves,  let  us  save  these 
helpless  women,  and  then  you  can  return  to  the  defence  of 
the  nation." 

The  women  crowded  all  together,  with  hope  in  their 
hearts.  The  looks  of  Clement  inspired  confidence.  They 
were  placed  in  a  group,  with  six  fedSrSs  before  and  six  be- 
hind, and  led  towards  the  small  wioket  opening  on  the  Seine. 
On  that  side  there  had  been  no  attack ;  and,  after  some 
delay,  the  party  succeeded  in  issuing  forth  into  the  street. 
Charles  Clement  at  once  thanked  and  dismissed  the  Mar- 
j»illaise,  who  rushed  back  to  their  work;  and  then,  crossing 
the  bridge,  conducted  the  whole  party  in  safety  to  the  Bue 
Dominique. 

The  sensations  of  the  Duke,  Adela,  and  Miranda,  on 
entering  this  once  hi^py  and  cherished  abode,  were  most 
varied  and  tumultuous  ;  they  wept  from  intensity  of  emo- 
tion. The  first  burst  of  feeling,  however,  over,  they 
hastened  to  perform  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  the  fugi- 
tives, who,  after  taking  rest  and  refreshment,  departed, 
under  cover  of  the  nighty  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  Duke,  Clement,  Adek,  Miranda,  Gracchus  Anti- 
boul, his  wifb,  Paul  Ledm,  and  his  wife,  now  sat  down 
t<>gether  to  speculate  on  what  was  to  be  done. 

There  was  happiness  and  hope  in  this  meeting.  They 
were  once  more  united,  aft«r  many  sad  and  terrible  days; 
but  under  what  circumstances  t 

The  Monarchy  was  overthrown,  Paris  was  a  battle-field, 
and  no  man  could  say  what  would  come  on  the  morrow. 

"  Where  will  this  end  ?»'  asked  Adela,  feaHhlly. 

**  In  the  happiness,  renovation,  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation,"  replied  Charles,  "  Wc  feel  the  storm ;  our  children 
will  enjoy  the  harvest." 


"  But  can  good  come  out  of  such  bloody  scenes  ?"  asked 
Miranda. 

"  The  people  are  what  the  Monarchy  made  them — de- 
based, ignorant,  and  savage.  We  pay  the  penalty  of  the 
wickedness  of  Government." 

"  But  the  end,"  cried  Gracchus,  "  will  be  great  and 
mighty.  The  thunder-storm  will  clear  the  air,  parify  the 
people,  and  render  such  scenes  impossible  in  after  days." 

"  We  march  to  good  by  inscrutable  ways,"  said  Charles 
Clement,  mildly;  "but  now  let  us  speak  of  ourselves. 
Paris  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bevolution ;  a  Bepublie  will 
be  proclaimed  to-morrow.  A  m^ority  of  the  aristocracy 
of  France  is  on  the  frontier,  waring  with  the  fisreigner 
against  France.  This  will  cause  every  member  of  the 
aristocracy  to  be  hated.  You  must,  as  much  as  possible, 
avoid  coming  into  collision  with  public  opinion.  *  To  do 
this  you  must  leave  this  house." 

"  Already  ?"  said  Adela,  with  a  painftil  exprenion. 

"  Already  f "  repeated  the  Duke,  vacantly. 

<* Charles  is  right,"  observed  the  Countess  Miranda; 
"  the  Monarchy  and  the  nobles  fall  together.  The  people, 
after  a  thousand  ages  of  vindictira,  savage,  and  vile  op- 
pression, will  ask  for,  and  have,  a  saturnalia  of  revenge. 
It  is  their  right ;  and,  painful  as  it  will  be  to  us  and  ours, 
I  cannot  blame  them.  We  have  trod  them  under  foot ;  we 
have  insulted  and  mined  their  wives  and  daughters ;  we 
have  treated  them  as  beasts  of  burden ;  we,  rich,  have  pot 
on  them,  poor,  the  burden  of  taxes ;  we  have  reaped  where 
they  have  sowed ;  we  have  eigoyed  while  they  have  suf- 
fered. They  are  not  human  if  they  do  not  have  their 
revenge." 

Miranda  spoke  with  all  the  vigour  and  animation  of  an 
Italian ;  and  this  long  pent-up  outburst  of  her  democratic 
feelings  made  Charles  and  Gracchus  look  on  in  wonder, 
Adela  in  alarm. 

"  But  what  plan  can  we  adopt  f "  sud  the  Duke,  slowly 
rousing  himself  from  the  torpor  into  which  the  excitement 
of  the  day  had  thrown  him. 

"  If  we  would  avoid  an  atom  of  suspicion,"  replied 
Charles,  addressing  the  old  man,  respectfully,  "  we  would 
avoid  the  least  relic  of  aristocracy.  Paul  Ledm  and  his 
wife  have  long  taken  a  shop,  which  my  affection  fbr  them  has 
induced  them  only  to  occupy  by  deputy.  They  will  gladly 
take  possession  at  once.  To  this,  it  is  my  advice^  yon  and 
Adela,  Monsieur  the  Duke,  should  repair.  Paul  Ledm  and 
his  wife  will  be  the  masters  of  the  house;  you,  Monsieur, 
will  pass  for  the  father,  Adela  for  a  younger  sister." 

'*  And  you  think  this  necessary  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Absolutely  necessary  for  a  time ;  for  the  attack  on 
France,  by  foreign  foes,  and  by  the  children  of  her  own 
soil,  in  the  name  of  renewed  tyranny  and  despotism,  will 
cause  much  misery.  This  selfish,  wretched  emigration, 
has  rained  France,  mined  tlie  Revolution.*' 

"  Your  wishes,  Charles,  my  dear  boy,"  sud  the  Duke, 
speaking  as  of  old,  "  are  orders,  are  commands.  We  owe 
you  all.     Dispose  of  us  as  you  will.'' 

This,  then,  being  settled,  the  whole  party  again  entered 
upon  a  consideration  of  their  position,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  and  his  wife 
should  remain  in  the  house  of  the  Rue  Dominique,  their 
civism  being  undoubted  ;  that  Miranda,  protected  by 
her  character  as  an  Italian,  should  reside  in  her  usual 
home  ;  that  the  Duke,  now  citcyen  Dubois,  should,  with 
his  daughter,  join  the  Ledras,  as  agreed  on ;  that  Charles 
should  there  pay  his  court  to  th«  cUoytnn^  Doboiii  and 
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be  married  withoat  exciting  attention,  in  an  hamble,qaiet 
way.  Paol  Ledni  and  hia  wife,  jofooaly  agreeing  to  any- 
thing which  woold  ferre  his  old  master,  retired  into  a 
comer  alone. 

"  Hatc  yon  seen  anything  of  M.  Brown  and  the  Oonnt 
Leopoid  ainee  we  canght  them  at  Charenton?"  said  Oharles. 

"  No  ;  they  had  a  doee  that  daj,— -and  the  three  days 
they  spent  in  the  eanf€  did  not  give  them  any  wish  to  make 
forthor  aoqnaintanoe  with  ns." 

**  Bat  beware  of  them.  Beyenge  will  make  them  bold. 
Watch,  Paul,  over  this  precions  deposit  as  yon  wonld  over 
the  wifi»  of  yoor  bosom.     Kever  forget  yon  are  my  friend.' ' 

The  crick-neck  was  moved  almost  to  tears,  but  he  made 
a  toknm  prooiise ;  and,  the  conversation  becoming  general, 
fiirther  details  were  entered  into. 

The  Duke  retired  at  midnight;  but  the  broad  day 
ftrsamed  in  be&re  Charles,  Gracchoii  and  the  two  ladies 
parteiL 


CHAPTER  EC. 

VXVt  AND  DtrcHEsme. 

A  little  after  six  in  the  morning,  Paal  Ledm  sallied 
farth  CO  hia  joomey  towards  the  Boe  GhreneUe  St.  Honote, 
there  to  pr^are  his  new  residence  for  the  arrival  of  the 
a*Dake  and  his  lovely  danghter.  The  hoar  was  &r  too 
carijfer  the  olyeot;  batPanl  eoold  not  rest.  He  had 
aM^  gone  out  at  midnight  into  the  street.  Hehadfbnnd 
the  night  calm  and  lovely*  At  that  hoar  he  had  seen 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  fall  of  promenaders,  the 
KtUcnal  Assembly  sarroanded  by  armed  hordes,  and  all 
Paris  alive  and  exulted  with  the  tremendoos  events  of  a 
day  vbieh  had  cost  the  lives  of  ^yb  thousand  of  her  citi- 
zens, who  had  fidlen  fighting  one  against  another--H)ne 
party  for  the  &tare  and  for  liberty*— the  other,  chiefly, 
however,  Swiss,  for  despotism. 

Ualess  we  aoppoee  the  middle  classes  to  be  cowards, 
deep  most  have  been  the  hatred  of  Monarchy  in  France 
on  that  day,  when  mob,  tradesmen,  army,  all  united  to 
ccndsnn  Lonia  XYI.  The  conriction  was  universal  that 
the  Gcvrt  was  with  the  Austrian  and  Frnssian  army  in 
heart,  and  thai  it  calcnlated  on  the  arrival  of  these  foreign 
forces,  headed  by  French  traitors,  to  pat  down  the  Bevo* 
httioB,  with  the  GonstitaticD,  the  L^slature,  and  every 
relic  of  liberty,  nnd  to  restore  divine  right  and  other  pesti- 
katis]  absardities.  The  conviction  was  not  more  oniversal 
thinit  wascorreot;  and  this  folly  justifies  and  glorifies 
the  oferthrow  of  the  Monarchy  on  the  10th  August.  A 
kiBf  and  queen,  however  amiaUe,  supposing  they  were  so, 
who  betray  their  country  to  foreign  foes,  and  who  count 
CQ  the  faordea  of  despotism  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  deserved  to  folL 

Glowing  and  romantic  pictures  of  the  suflferiugs  of  the 
Boyal  Family  on  this  day  do  not  alter  the  foot,  that  on 
tiiii  day  the  people  were  in  the  right. 

They  were  rough,  it  is  true  t  but  the  people  of  Paris 
were  still  the  same  king-educated  mob  who  massacred  the 
Protestants  in  1572,  who  got  up  the  League,  the  Fronde, 
ifid  all  the  other  bloody  scenes*  of  past  centoriea-Hind  in 
which  Mciutfehy,  to  serve  its  purposes,  had  allowed  re- 
golarly  aathoriaed  corporationa  of  thieves,  bullies,  mur- 
denra,  oadaasaSBins. 

The  streets  were  still  busy  and  excited.  The  uniform 
of  the  Kational  Ouard  had  almost  disappeared.  Pikes 
ndng^sd  doHM  had  nplaoed  them. 


The  day  before,  Marat,  on  the  strength  of  his  ragged- 
ness,  his  dirt,  and  his  sufierings,  had  been  made  com- 
mander of  a  battalion.  This  respect  for  the  signs  of  beg- 
gary was  natural.  It  was  the  well-dressed  who  had  been 
hitherto  the  people's  oppressors ;  the  people  now,  in  the 
first  burst  of  then:  rage  and  their  hate,  looked  with  hope 
to  those  who  least  resembled  the  <*  aristocrats,"  as  they 
now  denominated  all  the  rich.    * . 

Paul  Ledru  had,  in  his  rambles,  reached  the  prison  of 
the  Abbaye,  and  had  a  moment  paused  before  its  gate- 
gloomy  entrance  of  a  gloomy  plaoe-^which  had  caehoU 
even  more  terrible  than  that  of  Bicdtre.  The  principal 
one  was  dag  thirty  foet  below  the  ground,  with  a  vanlt  so 
low  that  a  man  could  not  stand  upright  in  it,  while  the 
water  floated  the  straw  of  the  prisoner's  bed.  Twenty- 
four  hours  of  existence  here  was  followed  by  certain 
death.  But  when  I  observe  that  this  dungeon  was  bdlt 
by  the  same  persons  who  instituted  the  Inquisitiooi  won- 
der ceases* 

He  paused,  I  have  said,  before  it,  and  looked  up.  The 
great  door  stood  before  him;  and  at  that  very  infant 
its  wicket  opened,  and  a  man  came  out,  as  if  pushed  head- 
long forth. 

'*  Norn  cPun  pipe!"  said  the  manj  "that  is  a  civil  way 
of  treating  a  man  who  is,  as  it  were,  an  official." 

Paal  Ledru  shuddered,  and  turned  away.    The  voice  was 

far  too  fiuniliar  to  him. 

« Ah !  ah  !"  cried  the  man,  "is  that  Torty.  How 
are  you,  xaj  gcff^on  ?    The  devil,  yon  kwk  quite  a  (our* 

"  I  am  not  a  howrgeoii^  I  am  %p<anol4f  oitoyen  Du- 
chesne," said  Ledru,  recovering  himself. 

"  CiM^m !  what  is  that  t"  cried  M.  Dachesne^  &< 
nii^inr  to  the  readers  of  the  early  part  of  this  narrative. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  asked  Paul  Ledru,  with 
astonishment. 

"Where  have  I  been?  ahem!"  repUed  Ducheane ; 
"  why,  in  there;  on  bread  and  water  for  two  years,  in  a 
dungeon." 

«  Why  ?" 

"  Because  of  the  a&ir  of  Beveilion,*'  replied  Ducltesne. 

"OfBeveillonf"  cried  Paul  Ledru,  in  astonishment; 
"why,  you  must  have  been  missed." 

"  Missed  f " 

"  Yes  I" 

"  By  whom  ?" 

«  By  us." 

"By  you;  whent" 

"  When  we  searched  all  the  prisons  for  every  patriot  we 
could  find." 

« I  tell  you  what,  Torty—" 

"  Paul  Ledm—" 

"  Well,  Paul  Ledm.  Pve  been  in  that  cursed  place 
two  years  in  a  solitary  caehci,  never  having  seen  a  crea- 
ture save  the  jailor,  who  had  a  spite  agMust  me." 

"  And  who  kept  you  in  without  authority." 

"  The  scoundrel !  But  I  was  saying  I  have  been  on 
hard  allowance ;  I  have  no  money.  Will  you  line  my 
inside  with  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  good 

wine  ?" 
«  With  pleasure.    Yonder  is  a  ecOtareL" 
"  Come,  then,  and  Heaven  bless  you,"  sud  the  ex-hang- 
man, with  fervour  which  was  heartfelt.     The  poor  follow 
looked  starved. 
Paul  Ledru,  thoogh  his  phjudioea  and  his  recoUeotior- 
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arm«d  him  a^insi  the  mnn,  was  too  good-natured,  and 
too  mach  of  a  practical  democrat,  to  allow  them  to  influ- 
ence him ;  and  they  moved  at  once  towards  the  tAYem. 
Its  little,  dirty,  darJc  sitting-room  was  yaeant. 

**  Two  bottles  of  good  red  wine,  bread,  cheese,  and  a  half 
pound  of  ham,"  said  Pan!. 

Dnchesne's  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  mbbed  his  hands. 
His  gannt,  pole,  hollow  clieeks  were  for  a  moment  touched 
with  crimson. 

**  You  are  a  prince  !**  he  cried. 

"  The  dcTil !"  replied  Paul,  hurriedly,  "  do  you  insult 
me!" 

«  What  mean  you  ?" 

<*  Prince  is  the  worst  affiront  you  could  give  me." 

«  But  why  ?" 

«  They  are  a  Vindese.'* 

*'  Have  they  offended  the  Ring  f '' 

*'  There  is  no  king,  or  will  be  soon  none." 

**  You  craze  me.     Whero  is  he'? — is  he  dead,  dying  ? 

'<  We  upset  him  yesterday,  and  the  National  Assembly 
will  proclaim  his  dSehianee  to-day." 

**  A  6aA/— Why,  it  seems  you've  been  at  work  since  I 
saw  yon." 

"  A  little.*" 

"  Tell  me.'* 

<*  We  Ve  not  left  a  stone  of  the  Bastille  !" 

"Paul,  you're  taking  advantage  of  my  two  years' 
ahsenoe." 

'<  Kot  a  whit !  there's  not  a  stone  of  it  standing.  Ask 
Palloy,  who  calls  himself  erUrfpreneur  de  la  d^mdiii&n 
de  la  BoitUle  ;  he  took  it  in  a  day.  He  pulled  it  down 
in  a  year,  made  medals  of  the  iron  chairs,  busts  of  Rous- 
seau and  Mirabeau  of  the  stones,  and  models  too  of  the 
prison." 

**  Bah  I"  siud  Duchesne,  as  the  breakfast  was  laid  be- 
fore  him,  "  but  just  tell  me  all  about  this." 

«<  The  shortest  way  will  be  to  tell  you  my  life  since  we 
parted,"  replied  Paul  Ledru. 

**  The  very  thing,"  said  Duchesne,  his  month  half 
full. 

Paul  began  and  sketched  rapidly  his  existence  since 
the  day  of  the  Beveillon  riot.  The  ex-hangman  made  no 
remarks,  he  was  too  busy  eating.  At  hist,  however,  the 
narrative  stopped. 

**  And  that's  where  wo  are  now,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Exactly." 

*<  And  what  are  you  about  just  now  ?"  asked  Duchesne. 

**  That's  a  secret,  which  seek  not  to  violate.    I  am 
acting  for  others.    I  must  leave  you  now,  but  will  not 
forget  yon.     Take  a  bed  here,  and  I  will  come  and  see 
yon  in  a  day  or  two.    In  the  meanwhile  live  on  tliis." 
And  he  handed  him  a  sheet  of  paper. 
•«  What  is  this  f 

"  An  auignaJt  of  fifty  francs." 
«  But  what  good  is  it  r 
«  Try." 

Duchesne  called  the  woman  of  the  house,  and  handed 
her^  with  an  air  of  considerable  doubt,  the  dirty  rumpled 
piece  of  paper. 

"  I  will  get  change,  cttoy^n,"  said  the  woman  ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  she  brought  a  bundle  of  similar  rags,  worth 
ten,  twenty,  a  hundred  low,  and  gave  change.  The 
hangman  looked  puzzled. 

"  It's  all  right,"  exclaimed  Paul  Ledru,  laughing, "  this 
good  woman  is  a  better  patriot  than  Bergasse^who  «aid^- 


*  Un  Fr&nesis  amateur  da  beau, 
Parlant  des  d6pat^,  disait  a  Mirabeaa ; 
Lear  d6crets  sont  iHitmlablet, 
Lear  orateors  scat  ineroyablet 
Et  leur  assignats  iMpayoNeiP^ 

**  What  a  canaille!*^  said  the  woman,  ^  but  ibr  iha  of* 
ti^nats  I  know  not  what  I  should  do.  The  rascallj  aris- 
tocrats have  exported  the  numeronft.** 

**  If  they  had  only  done  this  f"  replied  Panl  Ledni. 

«  What  else  have  they  doneP"  asked  Dndiesne,  after 
calling  for  brandy. 

"  Infame !  Men  inimical  to  the  Bevolution,  and  wish- 
ing to  precipitate  the  people  into  misery,  imagined  a  dia- 
bolical  scheme.  They  went  round  into  the  markets,  and 
bought  up  all  the  com  and  flour  they  could  get,  to  hide  it 
away  in  woods,  eaves,  and  bams.  With  a  splendid  har- 
vest we  have  had  fiunine.  Then  they  incited  the  people 
to  lay  the  firalt  on  the  bakers,  and  got  up  riots,  notably 
that  of  Francois,  whom  they  pushed  the  people  to  kill/' 

''The^rwKns.'" 

*<  But  the  Assembly  routed  them  out ;  and  what  then 
think  yon  they  did  ?  They  threw  bread  into  riven,  aaoks 
of  flour  were  destroyed  by  thousands,  whole  fieMs  of  com 
were  laid  low  in  the  night  by  ^xt^  and  all  to  breed  fiunine 
and  discontent,  and  bring  back  the  old  system." 

Paul  Ledra  spoke  not  half  the  troth.  Such  were  bat 
a  trifle  of  the  acts  which  the  infiunons  party  of  the  emi- 
gration, the  hired  agents  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  fo- 
reigners, were  guilty  of.  It  was  this  series  of  events  which, 
maddening  the  people,  made  them  turn  on  their  oppres- 
sors, and  seek  to  drown  in  blood  the  infamies  of  their 
enemies.  Not  a  head  fell  but  the  enemies  of  the  country 
were  answerable  for  it. 

*'  But,"  said  Panl,  rising,  **  I  must  leave  yoo."   ' 

<*  Gk)od-by,"  replied  Duchesne,  who  was  very  merry  by 
this  time. 

<<  Until  to-morrow,"  said  Paul ;  and  then  he  added,  as 
he  went  by  the  mbtress  of  the  cabaret,  *'  take  care  of  him ; 
he  is  not  used  to  drink." 

Paul  Ledru,  who  was  a  little  behindhand,  moved  ra- 
pidly onward ;  but,  to  avoid  the  crowd  which  he  eould  see 
round  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  descended  to*  the 
Pont  Neuf. 

As  he  came  up,  he  saw  a  crowd  ot/id&rU  marching, 
banner  flying  ;  while  one  at  their  head,  who  wore  a  crown 
of  laurel,  waved  a  sword  in  his  hand. 

It  was  VAmi  du  PeupU,  the  citoyen  Marat. 

Paul  Ledm  recognized  both  his  face  and  his  rags. 

**  CK)od  day,  citizen  Ledru,"  exchtimed  the  fervent  Be- 
volutionist. 

«<  Good  day,"  said  Karat ;  <<  this  if  a  day.  We  have 
crashed  the  it^ame.  Ko  twentieth  of  June  now.  We've 
got  him  safe." 

**  And  what  dost  thou  mean  to  do  with  him  f  *  asked 
Ledra. 

«  Try  him,"  replied  Maiat. 

«<  And  then?" 

«  Judge  him." 

«<  And  then  f " 

*<  Execute  him  I"  said  the  tribune,  fiercely. 

At  the  head  of  the  bridge  they  parted,  after  shaking 
hands  and  expressing  mutual  hopes  of  the  triumph  of 
liberty. 

It  was  with  difficulty  Ledra  gained  the  Bue  GrsneUe, 
the  confluence  of  people  in  the  quarter  being  immense  ;  bat 
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ftt  last  ho  entered  tlie  street^  and  stopped  before  the 
hoQse.  The  shop  was  open,  despite  the  excitement  and 
iilarm. 

Ledm  oocnpied  hat  a  few  minntes  in  settling  his  husl- 
ness  and  giving  all  the  necessary  orders.  He  then  came 
out  and  tamed  towards  his  home  again.  As  he  did  so, 
two  men  pained  on  the  opposite  ride  of  the  way  and  took 
note  of  the  house.  They  then  followed  Fanl,  taking  the 
<^)pQstte  side  of  the  way,  and  stopped  only  when  they  saw 
him  safe  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Bne  Dominique. 

They  were  M.  Brown  and  the  Count  Leopold. 

CHAFTES  X. 
THE  RBMOYAL. 

The  arrangeinents  for  the  remoral  of  Adela  and  the 
Dake  from  the  Hue  Dominique  were  not  completed  until 
the  Monday  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
vhole  party,  dressed  in  the  simplest  manner,  issued  fW>m 
the  hotel  as  if  about  to  take  a  walk.  They  moved  slowly 
round  by  the  Pont  Louis  XYL,  then  Font  de  la  Bevoln- 
tloD,  now  de  la  Concorde.  There  was  Adela  and  the 
Bake,  Charles  Clement,  Gracchus  Antibonl  and  the  Coun- 
tog  Mh-anda.  Paul  Ledru  and  his  wife  had  gone  on 
before.  ^ 

CiiMsing  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  they  gained  the 
Eoe  St.  ^nore,  but  found  it,  near  the  Place  Vendome, 
choked  up  by  a  dense  crowd.  They  filled  both  ends  of  the 
Boe  St.  Honore— the  rue  now  called  CastigHone,  but 
then  I  feiget  what.  They  were  waiting  evidently  for 
BOftte  spectacle. 

*^  What  is  all  this  crowd  ?"  asked  the  Duke,  tremb- 
ling. 

'*I  know  not,"  replied  Charles  Clement. 

"It's  Louis  Capet  going  to  the  Temple,"  said  a  woman 
nesr  fttfasnd. 

« Where?"  asked  Qracchns,  hiding  with  difficulty  a 
radiant  smile. 

"  To  the  prison  of  the  Temple,"  replied  the  woman  ; 
''ah!  ah!  the  Assembly  wanted  to  send  them  to  the 
liixembourg,  in  grand  style,  but  the  Commune  wouldn't 
have  it.** 

**  And  they  were  right,"  said  another  man. 

'"FtseDaaton!" 

"■FftMsBobespierre!" 

«  Ftwe  Marat !" 

«  Vtve  Santerre ! " 

''Vweia  lUpuUique  /"  cried  Gracchus  Antibonl,  dis- 
gasied  at  the  array  of  names  which  the  crowd  put  forth 
iu  their  zeal. 

**  Vwe  la  JUpMique  !  "  shouted  the  crowd  in  return. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock. 

At  this  instant  a  confused  mass  of  cries  hailed  the  ar- 
rtrsl  of  two  cairiages.  They  were  open,  and  surrounded 
hjr  pikemen  and  gendarmes.  In  the  first  rode  Louis  XV I., 
with  Potion  and  Manuel. 

The  second  carriage  contained  the  Queen,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  the  children. 

They  moved  slowly.  It  was  the  revenge  of  the  people. 
In  that  city  where  kings  and  queens  had  tyrannized  and 
towered — ^where  they  had  trodden  underfoot  every  senti- 
ment of  decency,  humanity,  and  justice — where  wretches 
Uke  Louis  XL,  Henry  III.,  Charles  IX.,  LouU  XIII., 
Lnis  XIY.  and  Louis  XV.  had  gloated  over  popuUur  suf- 
SffiflganivTetohodneiii — ^iiie  rery  loob  their  yioes  had  cre- 
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ated  was  now  assembled  to  rejoice  over  the  degradation  of 
the  Monarchy,  which,  however,  was  in  a  few  years  again 
to  rule  that  great  city. 

"  Ah !  Papa  Veto  !"  cried  one. 

"  Louis  Capet,"  said  another. 

"Bonjour,  Mbntieur  Capet,*'  said  a  third. 

<' A  fine  meue  rouge*  we'll  have  one  of  these  days,' 
said  another. 

"  Take  care  of  your  head,"  cried  one. 

"  A  fine  day  for  a  ride,  Capet." 

"  There's  the  Austrian  strumpet!" 

"  To  the  block  with  the  whole /<wir)i«tf." 

**  Who  is  that  they  are  insulting?"  said  the  Duke  in  a 
whisper.     He  had  been  kept  back. 

"  The  King,"  whispered  Adela. 

The  old  roan  groaned,  but  his  act  passed  unnoticed; 
and  next  minute  the  slow  mourning  cortege  had  passed,  and 
the  way  up  the  Bue  St.  Honore  was  free. 

*<  Come  away,"  said  Adela,  who  noticed  how  her  father 
trembled. 

The  whole  party  passed  rapidly  along  the  now  nearly 
empty  street,  and  hurried  towards  the  Boe  Greselle.  The 
old  man  was  violently  agitated,  as  were  Miranda  and 
Adela. 

*<  Where  will  it  all  end?"  groaned  the  old  man. 

"  Hush,"  said  Charles ;  "just  now  such  words  are  dan- 
gerous.    We  know  not  who  may  hear  us." 

"  But,"  whispered  Miranda,  **  what  will  they  do  with 
the  King?" 

"We  must  wait  and  see," replied  Charles;  "events 
will  much  influence  the  people.  If  they  get  peace,  and  the 
Boyalist  party  have  sense  to  resign  pretensions  which  are 
henceforth  useless,  he  will  escape;  but,  in  the  fiioe  of 
foreign  and  civil  war,  he  will  perish.  His  brothers  and 
adherents  will  be  his  murderers." 

"  It  is  an  awfiil  state  of  things." 

"  But  do  not  blame  us,  dear  lady,  as  do  the  ignorant, 
the  prejudiced,  and  the  vile.  Blame  the  vile  rulers  who, 
by  their  infamies,  have  driven  us  to  this.  Had  not  the 
Monarchy  been  a  succession  of  iniquities,  this  would  not 
have  happened." 

"  But  pity  'tis  these  should  pay  for  the  bad  men  who 
have  gone  before  them." 

»  "  They  pay  the  penalty  of  blindness  and  obstinacy  in 
themselves,"  replied  Charles. 

"  Woe  is  me,  my  friend,  but  we  have  fallen  on  evil  days. 
But  now  hasten,  I  pray  you,  your  union  with  that  dear 
girl;  and  let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

"  Grenerous  Miranda,"  replied  Clement ;  "  always  think- 
ing of  others.  Would,  indeed,  our  union  had  taken  pUice ; 
for  each  day,  I  fear  me,  times  will  be  more  troublous." 

"  Pause  not  a  day,"  continued  Miranda,  "  or  the  death 
of  the  Duke  wiU  indefinitely  deUy  it." 

"  This  is  Monday.  On  Thursday  our  union  sliall  take 
place.     Do  you  know  a  priest?" 

«  The  King's  confessor,  M.  de  Firmont." 
"Can  yon  find  him?" 

"  Oh,  yes!  he  often  came  to  the  palace,  and  I  took  his 
address  down.     I  will  give  it  you." 

"  I  will  find  him  out  to-morrow,"  said  Charles,  warmly; 
"but  here  we  are." 

They  had  reached  the  shop  of  Paul  and  Marie  Ledru, 
who  were  standing  outside  waiting  their  arrival. 
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« Thank  God!"  mid  the  Duke,  ''for  my  legs  were 
iremhling  under  me." 

The  whole  party  passed  through  the  shop,  and  the  hack 
sort  of  parlour,  where  dinner  awaited  them. 

The  apartments  formerly  oconpied  by  Charles  Clement 
and  Graochns  Antiboal  were  set  apart  for  the  Dnke  and 
his  daughter ;  who,  howerer,  ibr  the  sake  of  rariety  and 
liveliness,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  kxtsttng  an 
officieux,  or  servant,  were  to  take  their  meals  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Ledrus. 

Miranda,  wishing  to  pass  her  chief  time  with  them,  re- 
quested Charles  so  to  arrange  that  she  oould  return  some- 
what late  at  night.  Charles  midertook  to  get  her  a 
certificate  of  good  patriotism. 

This  settled,  and  despite  the  importance  of  events  oc- 
curring without,  the  friends  passed  a  long  evening  to- 
gether, and  it  was  nearly  midnight  ere  they  parted. 
Gracchus  Antibonl  went  to  the  Jacobins  about  ten,  and 
Charles  undertook  to  see  Miranda  home. 

The  young  man  wore  a  sword  and  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  turn  through  the  narrow 
streets  which  led  to  the  dwelling-place  of  Miranda,  where 
Kose  had  preceded  her.  They  moved  along  some  time  in 
silence.  They  were  thinking;  but  how  different  were 
their  thoughts.  Charles  was  dwelling  on  the  dear  hopes 
which  lay  before  him ;  BTiranda  was  asking  of  the  fiiture 
its  unfathomable  secrets. 

*'  It  is  strange,"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a  short 
laugh,  **  to  sec  us  walk  along  thus  silent." 

**  Pardon  me,  Miranda, "  said  Charles,  recovering  himself. 

*'  No  pardon,  Charles  ;  but  let  me  ask  yon  a  question. 
Could  I  use  my  position  and  my  fortune  in  any  way  to  be 
useful  to  the  Bevolntion,  and  at  the  same  tune  to  our- 
selves?" 

"Indeed  you  could,  dear  lady,"  exclaimed  Charles 
Clement,  eagerly ;  "  open  your  salons  to  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party,  both  Girondin  and  Mountain  ;  make  your- 
self agreeable  to  them,  and  no  one  can  say  how  much  in- 
llaencc  you  might  have  on  all  our  destinies." 

**  I  will  do  it.  Give  me  a  list  of  persons  to  invite,  point 
out  to  me  how  to  receive  them,  come  too,  and  I  will  devote 
my  whole  energies  to  the  task." 

"  And  great  will  be  the  good  done.  Danton  you  have 
already  secured,  but  you  must  not  neglect  him  for  that. 
It  may  be  of  incalculable  use  to  make  friends  with  men 
whose  power  will  soon  be  dictatorial.*' 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  Miranda's  house. 

Charles  Clement  prepared  te  bid  her  farewell. 

•*  Will  you  not  come  inP"  said  Miranda,  almost  fhintly. 

**  I  should  like  to  talk  over  this  plan  of  ours,  as  well 
as  of  your  ifiarriage." 

Charles  Clement  gladly  assented,  and  they  went  in. 
Bose  was  waiting  with  supper  laid  in  the  delicious  boudoir 
which,  in  days  gone  past,  she  had  so  delighted  to  adorn. 

They  sat  down,  and,  Bose  waiting  on  them,  supped 
alone  for  the  first  time. 

They  knew  not  why,  for  there  are  secret*  in  our  hearts 
we  know  not  of  ourselves,  but  both  Charles  and  Mi- 
randa fdt  a  strange  restraint.  They  ate  almost  in  silence, 
mechanically.  The  lovely  Italian  was  pale  in  the  extreme, 
while  Charles  Clement,  with  a  frown  on  his  face,  sought  to 
sound  the  depths  of  his  heart. 

"  Well,"  said  Bose,  suddenly,  "I  hope  you  are  like  an 
oM  married  couple,  who  have  said  all  they  hare  to  say, 
and  can't  think  of  anything  now." 


Both  started,  and  both  eoloored  violently. 

**  Well,  it  does  look  like  it»"  exelaimed  Miranda^  with 
a  forced  laugh,  while  Charles  apologized  for  his  silence. 

Conversation  now  began  freely,  and  both  entered  into 
the  spbrit  of  the  talk  with  aest  and  interest.  It  was  the 
Bevolntion  they  spoke  of  chiefly,  and  here  they  agreed. 
Miranda's  warm  Italian  heart  sided  with  the  people,  and 
she  had  little  maudlin  and  sentimental  pity  fixr  their 
oppressors.  They  were  each  equally  delighted  with  the 
other's  conversation,  and  it  was  with  snrprise  and  ahame 
that  they  heard  the  doek  strike  tluee* 

"  Heavens  !  Charles,  it  is  very  thoughtless  of  me  io 
have  kept  you  thus,"  said  Miranda ;  "  the  streets  may  be 
dangerous." 

"  Not  to  a  patriot,  and  an  armed  one,"  replied  Charles 
Clement,  rising ;  "  bat  I  thank  you  ibr  a  most  chamiing 
hoar.    Will  you  be  in  the  Bue  Gren^  at  twelve  f ' 

"  Without  fail,"  said  Miranda  quickly. 

They  shook  hands  and  parted* 

Miranda  sent  her  maid  to  bed,  boried  her  fiu»  in  her 
hands,  and  wept. 

Charles  felt  a  kind  of  strange  feeling  at  the  heart  he 
did  not  understand. 

But  neither  ever  spoke  of  that  intariew  to  any  one, 
neither  next  day  nor  ever  afterwards. 

Why? 

CHAPTBE  Tt, 
THE  SAKS-OXTLOTTE, 

The  reign  of  the  aans-etdotUt  may  now  he  Said  to  have 
commenoed.  The  pikemen  and  the  $an$-emhUsi  were  one. 
When  at  first  eitizen  soldiers  put  on  uniform  and  moanted 
guard,  many  did  their  duty  in  their  working  oh>yies  and 
cotton  caps.  They  were  the  hiieti  of  '89,  whom,  what 
was  called  the  habits-bleus  never  forgot  to  insult,  and  whom 
they  kept  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  coqMMle-garde,  sending 
them  out  to  mount  guard  between  midnight  and  fear  m 
the  morning.  They  were  prohibited  from  appearing  on 
parade ;  the  UmneU-de-iaine  would  have  dishonoured  the 
dandy  gentlemen  in  fine  nniforms,  varnished  leather  ooUan, 
and  powdered  shoulders.  But  they  were  patient,  for  they 
had  their  hope  of  trhunphing  in  their  torn,  and  they  sup- 
ported with  perfect  reugnation  all  the  sarcasms  which 
these  aristocrats  of  a  new  kind  poured  on  them.  Many 
public  writers  defended  them;  and  this  alone  was  hope  and 
encouragement,  ^me  journalists  even  prophesied  the 
reign  of  the  cotton  oaps ;  and  they  moanted  guard  in  the 
night  gaily,  looking  to  the  foton.  Called  soMf-eiilvfMv, 
they  gloried  in  the  name. 

Prudhomme  wrote,  in  17d3,  *Hhe  true  $ani-tkkUe  is 
a  natural  man,  or  a  man  who  has  preserved  all  the  energy 
of  one  in  the  bosom  of  a  civil  society,  regenerated  by  the 
Bevolntion.  He  is  a  patriot,  robust  in  head  as  in  body, 
who  has  always  exposed  his  person,  and  made  a  step  in 
advance,  and  who,  in  consequence^  never  waited  for  his 
country  to  call  him.  It  is  this  workman  and  lather  of  a 
family,  who,  gifted  with  right  sense,  instead  of  giving  to 
the  Bepublic  the  leavings  of  his  time,  thoagfat  himself  in 
permanent  requisition  in  person  and  fiumlties,  from  the 
12th  July,  1769.  A  true  9an8-^ukUe  is  what  was  once 
called  the  man  of  the  people,  fhmk,  cordial,  sometimes 
rude,  but  always  humane,  even  at  those  revolutionary  mo- 
ments when  one  is  compelled  to  cast  a  veil  on  the  statne 
gfhnmanity,    Thotrw  iom-ctOeUe  irilM  the  death  of 
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the  despot  and  of  all  oontpiraion ;  he  is  seen  <m  the  road 
of  all  traiion  going  to  ponishment;  ho  even  presses  round 
the  icafibldy  beoaose  hnmanitj  exolndea  not  jostioe." 

Thb  pMtnre  is  a  little  flattered^  though  the  true  «aiw- 
0dolte  was  reallj  enthnuaatio,  patriotic,  smcere,  disinte- 
nited ;  while  rich  aooundrels,  in  their  disguise,  to  avoid 
BBSpicioii,  tiaggerated  patriotism,  and,  to  save  their  own 
nfds,  wire  temUj  lavish  of  other  people^s.  The  lead- 
^"9  ^7P^  ^  ^  MtU'CukHe  was  his  devotion.  Poor,  it 
woold  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  divided  his 
time  into  three  parts— one  for  earning  his  living,  one  for 
his  oooatrf,  one  lor  rest.  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
His  whole  time  was  given  to  his  country.  The  Bepublio 
was  hi)  devotion.  He  took  the  republican  precept  of  con- 
tempt fat  riches  in  its  most  serious  point  of  view,  and  also 
the  neoesnty  of  sacrificing  his  individual  comfort  and  that 
of  his  ftmily  to  the  common  weal.  Like  devotees  in  re- 
ligion,  he  looked  upon  lukewarmness  and  indi£Kirence  in 
politics  as  crimes.  Zealous  dubbist,  he  remuned  at  the 
dab  meetings,  or  those  of  his  Be6tion,until  midnight,  eating 
a  bit  of  bread  between  whiles,  while  he  never  missed  etn^itl^, 
fiU,  execution,  <^  political  assembly.  At  the  first  tap  of 
the  dnun,  down  came  the  sans-ctUotte  into  the  street;  rush- 
ing into  the  midat  of  a  group,  he  was  the  first  to  incite  to 
combat. 

The  upper  classes  used  the  word  sarU'CtdaUe  as  a  term 
of  contempt.  It  is  said  that  one  day  Maury,  speaking  at 
the  national  tribune,  was  hissed  by  some  women  on  ac- 
ooant  of  his  unpopular  sentiments.  He  looked  at  them 
with  Norn,  and  cried, "  Mr.  President,  silence  those  Mn«- 
tvkUet,*^  This  pun  of  the  Abbe  Maiiry  was  suocessfhl, 
and  political  women  were-often  called,  on  the  strength 
of  their  not  wearing  the  garment  peculiarly  adapted  to  man, 
b^  this  name,  which  properly  belonged  to  the  army  of  the 
Bevolation. 

On  the  20th  June,  the  Mom-cuioUe  was  also  called 
fifjfvur.  Wearing  the  carmagnole,  wooden  shoes,  and  a 
red  cap,  he  invaded  the  Tnileries ;  on  the  10th  August 
he  renewed  his  visit,  but  this  time  with  a  musket,  which 
he  threw  awaj,  the  victory  once  gained,  and  mounted  guard 
▼iih  his  pike.  The  uniforms  having  always  carried  the 
moiket,  made  the  gcmt-euloUe  stick  to  his  pike.  Another 
ciuncteristio  was  in  his  name.  He  was  never  called 
Peter,  Paul,  James,  or  John,  that  was  all  very  well  for 
ti-diffonts;  he  was  named  Seipio,  Brutus,  Anaxagoras, 
Beguhis,  Aristides;  while  he  had  an  intense  reverence  for 
DiogeBes  and  his  tub. 

The  pike  was  held  in  great  veneration  in  all  Paris,  and 
voaen  wore  pike  ear-rings,  while  the  Place  Vendome  be- 
came Place  de  Piques,  and  the  Bue  Louis-le-Q-rand  was 
Kaede  Piques  to  1790.  Bat  the  iam-euloUe  was  the 
grest  popularity;  and  to  foe  dressed  in  rags,  proving  dis- 
interestedness, was  a  great  merit.  Pictures  of  sam-culottes 
vithoBt  number  appeared.  A  section  was  called  section  des 
M)u-cii/!oatf#y8  man-of-war  was  called  "  The  SaM-etUottCy*^ 
A  regiment  the  legion  of  tatu-culoUes,  while  the  sapple- 
mentaiy  days  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  called  sana- 

They  were  the  subject  of  jokes,  too,  and  their  name 
Krred  as  the  food  for  pleasantry.  A  picture  representing 
^<'mmm'  BotwcnloUe  was  published,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
Vtt  written: — 

"Qaaad  Fanoar  en  bonoet  le  tronve  BAns-cnlotte, 
La  liberty  loi  plait  il  en  fait  sa  xnarotte.** 

There  waa  one  grave  inconvenience  in  conaAxion  with 


the  iam-etdoUes.  Their  costume  and  medal  ensoriognn- 
punity,  it  was  put  on  by  many  royalists  and  re-action  ists, 
who  calculating  that  the  more  bloody  the  Bevolution  was, 
the  sooner  it  would  be  over,  assumed  the  guise  of  patriot- 
ism, and  impelled  the  Bevolution  to  its  bloodiest  exoesses. 

After  the  tenth  August  the  National  Ouard  disappoaredi 
and  the  pikemen  and  Bam-eulotUs  took  their  place. 

The  latter  were  never  more  than  6,000  in  number. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  Paul  Ledru,  now  oitoyen 
Begulus  Ledru,  was  at  his  counter  serving  a  young  girl, 
when  a  man  suddenly  entered  who  seemed  to  be  the  very 
essence  of  a  patriot,  or  a  ians-ctdoUef  but  one  of  an  aristo- 
cratic order.  He  wore  a  red  felt  hat,  approaching  some- 
what the  shape  of  the  cap  of  liberty,  while  his  fiioe  was 
covered  with  a  profhsion  of  hair,  which,  mixing  with  that 
of  his  head,  made  a  perfect  forest.  His  coat  was  of  rude 
blue,  while  his  waistcoat  was  a  very  tri-coloured  flag  of  it« 
self.  His  pantaloons  were  made  of  three  stripes  of  red| 
white,  and  blue,  while  a  bundle  of  heavy  metal  seals  and 
keys  hung  from  his  waistcoat,  Li  his  hand  was  a  huge 
stick. 

*'Salui  and  fraternity,  citiaeni"  he  said,  in  a  rough 
voice. 

« <Sa7tfe,"  replied  Ledru. 

"  Hast  thou  a  red  cap,  a  true  liberty  covering  f *' 

"  I  have,"  answered  Ledru,  showing  several. 

*'  Citizen,"  said  the  energetic  vuitor,  seating  himielfy 
*^  I  have  to  coraphiin  of  thy  civism." 

"  How  so  ?" 

*'  Thou  art  never  at  thy  section.  Ten  thousand  can* 
non  balls !  but  a  man  must  devote  himself  to  his  country." 

**  But,  citoyen,  I  only  come  in  yesterday." 

**  Ah  !  tha^  accounts  for  thy  foce  beuig  unknown  to  me. 
Know,  then,  citoyen  Ledru,  that  I  am  president  of  the  Club 
dcs  Sant'Culotte8,ixue  patriots  all.  Wilt  thou  be  one  of  us !" 

**  I  will  attend  one  of  thy  meetings.' ' 

"  We  never  meet.  Dost  thou  take  us  for  lawyers  ? 
We've  something  else  to  do  besides  talking." 

"The  work  is " 

"  That  of  aristocrat  hunting.  We  have  vowed  eternal 
war  to  the  race;  and  we  spend  our  days  and  nights  in  rout- 
ing them  up." 

"  Hum!"  said  Ledru,  who  had  paled  somewhat^  "it's 
rude  work." 

"  Bude  \  I  expect  it  is ;  but  patriotism  is  its  own  re* 
ward.  Thou  art  a  brother ;  I  am  thirsty,  give  me  a  glass 
of  water.  Between  true  men  these  things  may  be  asked 
without  ceremony." 

Ledru  intimated  his  willingness,  and  moved  inwards. 
At  the  same  instant  a  man,  followed  by  lialf*a-dozen  tant- 
cidottet,  entered  the  shop. 

"  In  there,"  said  the  aristocrat  hunter. 

The  party  burst  into  the  little  back  parlour  of  the  shop, 
where  sat  the  Duke,  Adcla,  and  the  wife  of  Ledru. 

"  Arrest  those  two  ex-nobles,"  cried  the  man  of  tlie  red 
cap ;  "  I  denounce  them." 

"  Scoundrel !"  cried  Ledru,  gazing  wildly  at  the  party; 
"  Ah !  M.  Broun;  you  will  protect  us." 

"  He  said  you^**  said  the  aristocrat  hunter. 

"  Thou  wilt  protect  us  f "  " 

"I  perform  my  duty,"  replied  M.  Broun,  doggedly. 

"  But  that  is  surely  not  to  trouble  my  quiet  home  ?^ 

"  I  am  ordered  by  the  citizen  at  the  head  of  the  police 
department  to  arrest  the  ex-Duke  de  Bavilliere  and  the 
Lady  Adek  his  daughter.    There  are  they ;  arc  they  not  !*' 
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*'And  who  touches  them?*'  cried  Charles  Clement, 
hounding  in,  followed  hy  Gracchus  Antihoul. 

Ledm  took  courage,  and  seized  a  pair  of  pistols. 

M.  Broun  politely  explained  the  statu  of  affiiirs. 

**  And  this  rascally  denouncer?"  said  Charles  Clement, 
pale  with  rage  and  horror. 

'<  I  am  a  true  patriot,"  replied  the  man,  sullenly. 

"Then  show  thyself  in  thy  true  colours,  ex-thief!  ex- 
aristocrat  !"  cried  Charles,  tearing  away  his  heard  and  hair. 

The  eye  of  a  rival  had  heen  clear.  It  was  Count  Leopold. 

«*  My  nephew !"  shouted  the  Duke, 

"  My  cousin ! "  cried  Adcla. 

«*  Now,  am  I  not  rerenged  ?"  said  the  Count  Leopold, 
folding  his  arms  and  gazing  on  them  with  satanic  fury. 

•*  Oh !  oh !"  cried  one  of  the  sans-eidottes,  "  this  qtddam 
is  a  ci-devant,  who  uses  the  sacred  cloak  of  patriotism  to 
seek  private  revenge.  Comrades,  we  must  punish  this 
villainy." 

"Ala  lanterne  with  the  spy,"  said  another. 

In  the  instant  the  Count  Leopold  was  seized  hy  four  of 
the  Bont-eidoUes,  inflexible  against  aristocrats,  but  furious 
at  being  made  the  tools  of  private  revenge.  The  disguised 
man  struggled  violently,  but  in  vain.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  out  in  the  street.  M.  Broun  made  not  an  effort  to 
save  him. 

'*  But  I  must  take  these  two  persons  to  the  Concier- 
gerie,"  he  observed,  coldly. 

"  Why  ?"  cried  Charles,  while  the  whole  party  looked 
on  in  mute  despair. 

"  It  is  the  order  of  the  Commune." 

*«  Bear  up,  uncle  dear,  Adela  dear,"  said  the  young  man, 
bitterly ;  "  go  with  them.  I  will  to  Robespierre — Gracchus 
to  Danton*-and  your  release  shall  be  signed  within  an 
hour." 

The  8ansH!tdottes  startecl. 

"Thou  wilt  scarcely  be  so  successful,"  said  Broun, 
sneeringly. 

"It  t^annot  be  other.  Here  are  three  combatants  of 
the  14th  July,  of  the  20th  June,  of  the  10th  August, 
three  well-known  Jacobins,  ready  to  bear  witness  to  the 
utter  harmlessness  of  these  persons." 

"  Thy  evidence  in  civism  is  great ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  must  away." 

A  yell  of  fury  called  the  men  of  the  party  to  the  door 
of  the  shop.     At  that  instant  Miranda  came  up. 

"  They  are  hanging  a  man,"  said  Miranda,  wildly. 

« Is  that  all  V*  cried  M.  Broun. 

**  He  deserves  it,"  said  Charles  Clement. 

Miranda  looked  astounded, 

"He  is  my  cousin— -savo  him!"  shrieked  Adela, 
fainting. 


Charles  Clement  and  Antiboul  rushed  forth. 

The  four  sant-culottes  had  dragged  the  Count  LeofwU 
beneath  a  lamp  supported  by  a  projecting  piece  of  iron, 
and  across  this  they  had  thrown  a  long  rope,  proenred  firora 
the  first  shop.  A  crowd  had  coHected,  who,  bearing  that 
it  was  intended  to  hang  an  aristocrat  for  assuming  the 
disguise  of  a  patriot,  and  thus  serving  private  reveoge,  all 
joined  heartily  in  the  tragedy.  The  Count  struggled 
violently ;  but  they  had  succeeded  in  binding  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  placing  him  on  a  stool. 

The  Count)  his  body  covered  with  rags,  his  face  haggard 
and  pale,  cast  his  eyes  round  the  crowd  in  search  of  one 
look  of  pity  or  encouragement.  Not  one  responded  to  his 
hope. 

"  Off  witli  him,"  cried  one. 

"  SantS  marquis!^*  siud  another. 

«  Bitr  shrieked  a  third. 

"  Take  him  to  the  Concteiym^,"  put  in  Charles  Cle- 
ment. 

"  Let  him  have  a  trial,"  cried  Gracchus, 

"  Dost  thou  wish  to  join  him?"  said  one  of  the  jon/- 
euhtietf  menacingly. 

"  Will  no  man  save  me  from  these  devils?"  cried  the 
Count,  iu'a  faint  voice ;  "  I  am  a  true  patriot," 

"  A  ci-derHint,^'  answered  one. 

"  An  aristocrat." 

"A  spy." 

"  I  am  a  true  patriot ;  ask  Banton,  ask  Bobespierre" — 

"Silence,  liar,"  thundered  the  sans^eulotte  who  had 
threatened  Charles  and  Gracchus,  kicking  the  stool  from 
under  him. 

The  Count  whirled  round  with  a  convulsive  shudder; 
and,  when  the  rope  hung  straight  and  steady,  he  was  a 
corpse. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  returned  to  the  shop, 
where  they  found  Miranda  weeping  in  the  arms  of  Marie 
Ledru. 

M.  Broun  had  hurried  away  with  the  Duke  and  Adcla, 
while  the  above  tragedy  was  taking  place, 

"  Close  the  shop,"  said  Charles,  sombrely,  "  and  let  us 
discuss  the  means  of  saving  our  friends." 

The  shop  was  rapidly  closed,  to  open  no  more ;  and  all 
gathered  round  a  tabic. 

"  Not  to  have  let  me  go  with  them,"  said  Miranda, 
sobbing. 

"You  shall  soon  be  with  her,"  exclaimed  Charles, 
kindly ;  "  there  is  no  evidence  ngiunst  them.  Let  us  lose 
no  time.  Ledru,  see  the  Countess  home,  while  I  go  to 
Robespierre's." 

"  And  I  to  Danton,"  said  Gracchus. 

And  they  went  out. 
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This  work  has  been  preceded  in  the  world  by  many 
skilful  preparatives.  Small  paragraphs  in  the  miscel- 
laneous columns  of  newspapers  have  informed  their 
readers  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Macaulay  was  engaged 
in  writing  a  history  of  England,  and  new  sets  came 
forth  regularly  whenever  the  previous  announcement 
was  supposed  to  have  completed  the  round.  Even  Mr. 
Macaulay 'a  defeat  at  Edinburgh  was  made  subservient 


to  the  success  of  his  great  work.  Edinburgh  had  dis- 
graced itself — but  the  gain  would  fall  to  England  and 
the  world,  in  the  possession  of  a  history  that  would 
fascinate  and  instruct  mankind  through  many  weary 
ages,  and  in  all  lands.  Few  works  of  any  description 
have  been  so  much  talked  of  before  their  appearance  as 
this  liistory.  Great  tact  was  exhibited  in  this  mode 
of  advertising,  and  it  has  been  emmently  snccesafol  in 
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securing  a  good  start  for  a  work  which  is  designed  to 
be  a  standard  book.     Since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition,  eapsl  curiosity  has  been  shown  regarding  the 
tenns  made  between  the  author  and  his  publishers. 
Six  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  ten  years  was  an- 
nounced, by  almost  every  journal  in  the  kingdom,  as 
the  sum  paid  for  the  copyright.    The  Literary  Gazelle 
offered  a  correction  of  this  statement,  after  it  had  been 
aniversally  copied,  without  specifying  the  real  terms. 
Acxording  to  its  version  the  work  has  been  eminently 
snccessfdL  The  sale  of  three  thousand  copies  of  an  histo- 
rical and  expensive  work,  in  a  few  days,  evinces  a  very 
geueial  interest  in  the  author  or  in  his  subject.  The  ex- 
baostion  of  an  edition  in  a  week  is  a  tribute  of  no  ordi- 
nary character  to  the  genius  of  an  author,  and  sufficiently 
attests  his  popularity.     The  compliment  is  enhanced 
when  the  work  is  of  a  permanent  character,  that  may 
be  expected  to  sell  and  to  be  rqprinted  for  centuries. 
The  two  volumes  published  are  merely  an  earnest  of 
those  which  are  to  come.     The  first  volume  is  par- 
tially occupied  by  a  treatise  on  English  history  to  the 
accession  of  James  the  Second.      The  real  history 
commences  with  that  reign,  and  the  second  volume 
terminates  with  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  period  comprehended  in  the  two  volumes  is  there- 
fore not  four  years;  and,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  intends  to 
write  the  history  of  England  "  down  to  a  time  which  is 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,"  we  may  antici- 
pate volumes  to  fill  a  large  librai-y,  if  a  space  be  allowed 
in  his  history  to  the  period  from  1688  to  the  begin- 
ningof  the  present  century, in  proportion  with  that  given 
to  the  few  years  already  discussed. 

The  author's  fame  as  an  essayist  and  an  orator  has 
led  to  high  expectations  of  this  work ;  and  in  many 
respects  they  are  not  disappointed.  Some  parties  be- 
hcved  that  the  writer's  political  bearings  would  appear 
m  bis  history.  The  historian  had,  probably,  similar 
fears  for  himself;  and  the  voliunes  e^diibit  a  laborious 
anxiety  to  avoid  partiality  or  prejudice.  The  result 
produced  by  this  anxiety  to  be  just,  is  a  cold  and  pas- 
sionless work.  The  style  is  chaste  and  regular,  but 
not  often  eloquent.  It  moves  on  in  an  even  current, 
on  which  scarcely  a  ripple  appears.  The  minute  fea- 
tures of  society,  and  the  events  that  changed  the  fate 
of  nations,  are  traced  with  the  same  undeviating  and 
unimpassioned  calmness.  The  characters  of  Titus  Oates 
and  of  John  Bunyan  are  sketched  in  exactly  the  same 
stjlc.  The  book  is  framed  on  the  principle  of  a 
judge's  charge  to  the  jury  in  an  interesting  case.  Every 
important  fact  is  briefly  but  clearly  stated.  Its  bear- 
ing is  plainly  exhibited,  but  as  if  the  deduction  by  no 
means  affected  the  reasoner.  The  various  views  that 
might  be  formed  of  leading  events  are  skilfully  ba- 
bsced,  and  occasionally  the  reader  is  left  to  form  the 
deductions — ^to  pronounce  the  judgment;  which  is  in- 
dicated in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  yet 
is  act  stated.  In  other  instances,  the  historian  ap- 
pears not  to  have  definitely  decided  in  his  own  mind 
*-tbe  case  is  doubtfid — the  benefit  of  the  doubt  can 
banlly  be  given  to  either  of  two  parties,  where  both  are 
equally  interested ;  and  the  reader  must  trust  to  his 
own  undirected  discrimination,  or,  as  is  more  likely, 
will  trust  to  hiB  prejudice  in  forming  a  decision. 

The  sculptor's  skill  in  the  execution  of  a  regular  and 
symmetrical  statue  will  be  admired,  while  yet  we  feci 
the  want  of  vitality  in  the  work.    A  faultless  form  is 


pkced  before  us,  but  it  is  a  mockery  of  life.  Regu- 
larity is  not  beauty.  "We  doubt  whether  perfect  re- 
gularity be  far  removed  from  plainness ;  and  this  work 
is  constructed  on  a  regular  style.  An  artistical  atmo- 
sphere surrounds  every  page.  We  want  the  free  out- 
pourings of  the  writer's  heart.  He  seems  to  talk  with 
us  under  restraint ;  not  from  fear  to  speak  trutli,  but 
from  the  dread  that,  in  speaking  resolutely,  he  seem 
to  compromise  the  office  of  the  judge.  The  style  adopt- 
ed resembles  the  flowing  of  a  deep  broad  river,  on 
whose  breast  no  obstacle  breaks  the  strong  current. 
It  displays  a  firm  resolve,  strongly  enforced,  never  to 
swerve  to  any  side — never  to  suffer  events  to  mar  its 
progress — but  to  bear  down  everything  in  its  way,  and 
yet  not  to  make  an  effort  or  a  noise  in  its  task.  This 
is  a  richer  scene  than  the  brawling  current  of  the 
mountain-stream;  but  man  forgets  its  riches,  and 
longs  for  the  excitement  of  the  white  rapids,  and  the 
deep  dark  whirlpools  that  are  formed  beneath  them. 

Our  opinion  will  not  be  universally  entertained. 
Men  have  their  idols  in  history,  of  whom  they  dislike 
to  hear  the  truth.  We  may  therefore  expect  to  find 
the  work  assailed  by  indiscriminating  partisans  of  the 
different  pai-tics.  Many  persons  are  not  prepared  to 
hear  that  Cromwell  committed  any  error,  or  had  any 
ambitious  motives;  and  many  more  have  placed  Charles 
I.  in  the  calendar  of  saints  and  the  list  of  mar- 
tyrs. Mr.  Macaulay  will  displease  all  extreme  parti- 
sans, because  he  has  laboured,  we  believe  successfully, 
to  divest  himself  of  partisanship,  and  produced  an 
estimate  of  public  men  and  historical  events,  if  not 
completely  free  from  the  influence  of  political  feelmg, 
yet  containing  the  latter  in  quantities  so  limited  as  to 
be  altogether  imperceptible. 

Mr.  Macaulay  assumes  at  once  that  he  has  to  nar- 
rate not  only  great  political  events,  but  also  to  trace 
the  current  of  domestic  and  social  history — ^to  "  por- 
tray the  manners  of  successive  generations;**  to  mark 
their  advancement  in  arts,  literature,  and  religion ;  to 
exhibit  the  influence  of  progress  on  individual  and 
national  prosperity ;  and  to  paint  for  us  a  true  and 
faithful  panorama  of  England,  with  its  many  shifting 
scenes,  during  all  the  remarkable  years  included  with- 
in his  plan.  The  theme  selected  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  for 
the  great  work  with  which  his  name  will  be  hereafter 
linked,  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  secular  history 
affords.  The  struggles  of  this  nation  through  suffering 
to  escape  from  tyranny — the  character  of  the  men  who 
watched  over  the  infancy  of  constitutional  freedom — 
the  enmity  of  the  cavaliers  and  the  roundheads — the 
close  commingling  of  religious  differences  with  all  the 
political  principles  of  the  revolution — the  wise  admi- 
nistration of  William  and  Mary — ^the  brilliant  reign  of 
Anne — the  arrival  of  the  Hanoverians — the  perpetual 
interventions  of  England  with  continental  business — 
the  long  and  frightful  list  of  blood  and  treasure  sacri- 
flced  in  these  wars — ^the  gradual  outspreading  of  our 
influence  over  the  globe — the  foundation  of  the  mag- 
nificent Indian  empire — the  loss  of  the  New  England 
provinces — the  first  revolution  of  France — its  influence 
upon  England  and  upon  the  world — are  only  a  few 
points  in  the  map  that  he  undertakes  to  prepare.  The 
immense  social  changes  since  the  time  of  James  11.  to 
the  middle  reign  of  George  III. — the  rebellions  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland — ^their  consequences  on  so- 
ciety— ^the  increase  of  our  commerce,  our  manufac- 
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tnres,  and  tiie  gfndoal  clumge  wronght  by  them  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  nation — ^the  deeds  of  union 
— ^the  secret  arraugements  by  which  they  were  accom- 
plished— ^form  only  a  few  of  the  leading  features  in 
our  strictly  domestic  Hfe,  that  might  each  occupy  yo- 
lames.  The  task  is  gigantic.  The  author  has  im- 
doubtedly  all  the  aid  that  can  be  afforded,  not  only  by 
the  researches  of  previous  historians,  but  from  the 
public  and  State  papers.  He  is  cheered  onwards  by  the 
sense  of  a  high  reputation,  and  encouraged  by  the  re- 
ception afforded  to  his  past  volumes ;  and  yet  there  are 
not  many  men  who  would  voluntarily  make  the  pro- 
mises that  he  has  given. 

The  hbtory  of  one  great  nation  is  undoubtedly,  to 
a  large  esctent,  the  history  of  others.  An  estimate  of 
the  character  of  statesmen  includes  necessarily  a 
sketch  of  those  politicians  with  whom  they  were  con- 
nected. These  circumstances  increase  the  magnitude 
of  the  work,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  careful  perform- 
ance. In  the  two  volumes  before  us,  this  secondary 
department  is  not  slurred  over  carelessly.  They  are 
enriched  by  copious  statements  regarding  the  policy  of 
foreign  powers,  the  characteristics  of  their  statesmen, 
and  the  objects  contemplated  by  them.  In  these  re- 
spects the  volumes  could  not  have  been  more  complete 
without  great  disadvantage,  and  they  could  not  have 
been  circumscribed  without  material  loss.  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  has  himself  stated  the  leading  topics  of  liis 
work  in  the  first  two  pages,  which  we  copy : — 

"  I  purpose  to  write  the  Histoiy  of  Engbind  from  the  aoeessio]) 
of  King  Junes  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living.  I  shall  recount  the  errors  which, 
in  a  few  months,  aUenated  a  loyal  gentry  and  priesthood  from 
the  Honse  of  Stuart.  I  shall  trace  the  course  of  that  Kevolution 
which  terminated  the  long  struggle  hetwcen  our  soTereigns  and 
their  parliaments,  and  hound  up  together  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  title  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  I  shall  relate  How  the 
new  settlement  was,  during  many  troubled  years,  successfully 
defended  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  how,  under  that 
settlement,  the  authority  of  law  and  the  security  of  property  wore 
found  to  he  compatible  with  a  liberty  of  discussion  and  of  indi- 
vidual action  never  before  known;  how,  fh)m  the  auspicious 
union  of  order  and  freedom,  sprang  a  prosperity  of  which  the 
annals  of  human  affairs  had  fumi^ed  no  example;  how  our 
country,  from  a  state  of  ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose  to 
the  place  of  umpire  among  European  powers ;  how  her  opulence 
and  her  martial  glory  grew  together ;  how,  by  wise  and  resolute 
good  faith,  was  gradually  established  a  public  credit  fruitful  of 
marvels  which  to  the  statesman  of  any  former  age  would  have 
seemed  incredible;  how  a  gigantic  commeroe  gave  birth  to  a 
maritime  power,  compared  with  which  every  other  maritime 
power,  ancient  or  modem,  sinks  into  insignificance ;  how  Scot- 
land, after  ages  of  enmity,  was  at  length  united  to  Engbind,  not 
merely  by  legal  bonds,  but  by  indissoluble  ties  of  interest  and 
affection ;  how,  in  America,  the  British  colonies  rapidly  became 
far  mightier  and  wealthier  than  the  realms  which  Cortes  and 
Fizarro  had  added  to  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Eiflh;  how, 
in  Asia,  British  adventurers  founded  an  empire  not  less  splendid, 
and  more  durable,  than  that  of  Alexander. 

"Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  futhfully  to  record  disasters 
min£^  with  triumphs,  and' great  national  crimes  and  follies  far 
more  humiliating  than  any  disaster.  It  will  be  seen  that  even 
what  we  justly  account  our  chief  blessings  were  not  without  alloy. 
It  will  bo  seen  that  the  system  which  effectually  secured  our 
liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  kingly  power  gave  birth 
to  a  new  class  of  abuses  from  which  absolute  monarchies  arc 
exempt.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  consequence  partly  of  unwise 
iateifisrence,  and  partly  of  unwise  neglect,  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  the  extension  of  trade  produced,  together  with  immense 
good,  some  evils  from  which  poor  and  rude  societies  are  free.  It 
will  be  seen  how,  in  two  important  dependencies  of  the  Crown, 
wrong  was  followed  by  just  retribution ;  how  imprudence  and 
obstinacy  broke  the  ties  which  boond  the  North  American  colo- 


nies to  the  parent  state;  how  IrelaDd,  emied  by  the  doauB*- 
tion  of  race  over  raee,  and  of  religion  over  reUgion,  remained 
indeed  a  member  of  the  empire,  but  a  withered  and  distorted 
member,  adding  no  strength  to  the  body  politie,  and  re- 
proaehfhUy  pointed  at  by  all  who  feared  or  envied  the  greatness 
of  Eng^d.  Yet,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  tiie  general 
effect  of  this  chequered  narrative  will  be  to  excite  thankfolneas 
in  all  religious  minds,  and  hope  in  the  breasts  of  all  patriots. 
For  the  history  of  our  country  during  the  last  hundred  and  sixty 
years  is  eminently  the  history  of  physical,  of  moral,  and  of  in- 
tellectual improvement.  Those  who  compare  the  age  on  which 
their  lot  has  iaUen  with  a  golden  age  which  exists  only  in  their 
imagination  may  talk  of  degeneracy  and  decay :  but  no  man  wbo 
is  correctly  informed  as  to  the  past  will  be  disposed  to  take  a 
morose  or  desponding  view  of  the  present." 

There  are  many  opinions  stated  by  the  author  from 
which  men,  perhaps  better  informed  on  particidar 
points,  win  dissent.  He  holds  that  Britain  "received 
only  a  faint  tincture  of  Roman  arts  and  letters  ;*'  that 
we  have  no  "magnitlcent  remains  of  Latin  porches  and 
aqueducts ;"  that  "no  writer  of  British  birth  is  rec^ 
koned  among  the  masters  of  Latin  poetry  and  elo- 
quence ;"  and  that  "  in  our  island  the  Latin  appears 
never  to  have  superseded  the  old  Gallic  speech,  and 
could  not  stand  against  the  Auglo-Saxon." 

We  need  hardly  remark  that  these  statements  arc 
all  erroneous.  "  Our"  Anglo-Saxon  speech  is  largely 
founded  on  the  Latin  tongue.  Take  from  the  sentence 
in  which  Latin  is  declaimed  all  its  derivatives,  and 
the  meaning  will  be  very  obscure.  Take  from  our 
language  all  the  borrowings  from  the  Latin,  and  tlio 
balance  will  be  of  limited  value. 

The  small  account  taken  of  Britain  by  the  fragments 
of  the  great  Homau  6mpire,  for  many  years  after  its 
separation,  is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  Home 
had  exhausted  Britain.  On  the  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans, they  left  a  dependent  people  within  the  pale, 
unable  to  struggle  against  the  hardy  tribes  who  liad 
preserved  their  iudependence  in  the  rocky  regions  of 
the  North  and  West.  The  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  Christianity  is  deemed  by  the  historian  the 
first  appearance  of  light  in  our  history.  Many  of  the 
Saxon  immigrations  were,  however,  to  a  land  in  which 
Christianity  prevailed,  for  the  conversion  of  these  is- 
lands was  commenced  at  an  early  period  in  ecdesiasti- 
cal  histoiy. 

The  contempt  entertained  towards  our  ancestors  by 
the  inhabitants  of  more  advanced  fragments  of  the 
empire  is  expressed  in  a  passage  which  we  quote : — 

**  The  continental  kingdoms  which  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Western  Empire,  kept  up  some  intercourse  vrith  those  eastern 
provinces,  where  the  ancient  civilization,  though  slowly  fading 
away  under  the  influence  of  misgovemment,  might  still  astonish 
and  instruct  barbarians,  where  the  Court  still  exhibited  the 
splendour  of  Diocletian  and  Constautine,  where  the  pnUie  build- 
ings were  still  adorned  with  the  sculptures  of  Polyeletua  and  the 
paintings  of  Apelles,  and  where  laborious  pedants,  themselves 
destitute  of  taste,  sense,  and  spirit,  could  still  read  and  interpret 
the  masterpieces  of  Sophocles,  of  Bemostheaes,  and  of  Plato. 
From  this  communion  Britain  was  cut  off.  Her  shores  were,  to 
the  polished  race  which  dwelt  by  the  Bosphoms,  objects  of  a 
mysterious  horror,  such  as  that  with  which  the  loniana  of  the 
age  of  Homer  had  r^arded  the  straits  of  Scylla  and  the  city  of 
the  La^trygonlan  cannibals.  There  was  one  province  of  our 
island  in  which,  as  Procopins  had  been  told,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  serpents,  and  the  air  was  such  that  no  nan  could 
inhale  it  and  live.  To  this  desolate  region  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted were  ferried  over  from  the  land  of  the  Franks  at  midnight, 
A  strange  race  of  ftshermen  performed  the  ghastly  office.  The 
speech  of  the  dead  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  boatmen :  their 
weight  made  the  keel  sink  deep  in  the  water;  but  their  forma  were 
iavisible  to  mortal  eye.     Such  were  the  marvels  which  en  able 
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hiMia,  ibe  fmjmnpmvf  of  Bdiwritti»  of  Simplidus,  and  of 
Tnbonitti,  gravdy  related  in  the  rich  and  poUto  Constantinople, 
tflocfaing  the  oonntry  in  which.the  founder  of  Constantinople  had 
samned  the  imper^  purple.  Concerning  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Western  Empire  we  hare  continnons  information. 
It  is  only  in  Britain  that  an  age  of  fahle  completely  separates 
tvo  ages  of  truth.  Odoacer  and  Totila,  Euric  and  Thrasimund, 
CUiris,  Fredegonda,  and  Bmnechild,  are  liistorical  men  and 
womeo.  But  Hengiit  and  Horsa,  Yortigem  and  Rowena,  Arthur 
and  Mordred  are  mythical  persons,  whose  very  existence  may  be 
qsestioBed,  and  vhoee  adventures  must  be  classed  with  those  of 
Uercnles  and  Bomnlus." 

The  opinions  formed  of  this  coiintry  were  not,  there- 
fore, very  complimentary ;  but  they  could  only  have 
been  seriously  held  by  the  most  ignorant  classes,  not- 
vithstanding  the  grave  historian  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  extract ;  because  a  country  that  had  been 
long  and  intimately  connected  with  the  Eoman  Em- 
pire, that  had  been  the  residence  and  been  the  birth- 
place of  some  great  names  in  Roman  history — that 
iud  formed  the  theme  of  the  most  classical  Eoman 
liistorians — and  had  occupied  the  legions  of  Rome  for 
successive  generations,  could  not  have  been  entirely 
forgotten,  or  merged  into  a  fabulous  and  mythical 
existence,  amongst  the  learned  of  even  the  easteni 
metropolis.  The  final  departure  of  the  Roman  anjiies 
from  Britain  did  not  imply  the  departure  of  all  the 
Bnnuins;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  fami- 
litt  partially  connected  with  the  Roman  race  conti- 
nued still  to  form  a  part  of  the  population.  Mr. 
Macaulay  conaidera  that  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
in  the  eaily  ages  was  advantageous  to  the  people. 
He  deems  it  better  that  men  should  be  ruled  by  priests 
than  warriors,  when  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  rule 
themselves.  He  prefers  intellect  to  brute  violence — 
but  it  is  apparent  that  many  of  the  priests  were  far 
from  heing  intellectual ;  and  we  believe  that  the  sla- 
w  of  the  sword  is  more  easily  broken  than  the  bonds 
of  superstition.  On  that  accoxmt  the  results  of  Mr. 
Macaulaj's  reasoning  may  not  be  deemed  quite  satis- 
factory by  many  readers.  He  also  holds  tluit  the  pil- 
gnmages,  the  crusades,  the  monasteries,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope,  were  all  productive  of  great  ad- 
Tantages: — 

"The  same  ohaerrationa  will  apply  to  the  contempt  with  which, 
la  the  hut  centiiiy,  it  was  fiuhionable  to  speak  of  the  pilgrimages, 
the  sazutnaries,  the  crusades,  and  the  monastic  institutions  of  the 
^"^^  Hpes.  In  timca  when  men  were  scarcely  ever  induced  to 
tnTd  by  libenl  curiosity,  or  hy  the  pursuit  of  gain,  it  was  bet- 
tcr  that  the  rude  inhabitant  of  the  North  should  visit  Italy  and 
the  £ast  as  a  pilgrim,  than  that  he  should  never  see  anything  but 
those  iqaalidc^ins  and  nucleared  woods  amidst  which  he  was  horn. 
Is  tises  when  lift  and  when  female  honour  were  exposed  to  daily 
^  from  tyiante  and  maraoders,  it  was  better  that  the  precinct  of 
i  ihrioe  ihoold  be  regarded  with  an  irrational  awe,  than  that  there 
^ooM  he  no  refuge  inacoesaihle  to  cruelty  and  hoentiousness. 
la  times  when  statesmen  were  incapable  of  forming  extensive 
political  combinations,  it  was  better  that  the  Christian  nations 
ihoold  be  looaad  and  united  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
thaa  that  itmy  should,  one  hjOne,  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Ma- 
^lomdvi  power.  Whatever  reproach  may,  at  a  later  period, 
hsTe  been  justly  thrown  on  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  religious 
^n,  it  was  surely  good  that,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  vio- 
v«e,  there  should  he  quiet  doisten  and  gardens  in  which  the 
vta  of  peaee  could  he  safely  cultivated,  in  which  gentle  and  oon- 
^^npistive  naluet  eonid  find  an  asylum,  in  which  one  brother 
«»ld  oaploy  himself  in  transerihing  the  iBneid  of  Virgil,  and 
iiaother  in  meditating  the  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  in  which  he 
who  had  a  genins  for  art  might  illuminate  a  martyrology  or  carve 
3  ma&t^  and  in  which  he  who  had  a  turn  for  natural  philosophy 
Bight  Bake  experiments  on  the  properti^  of  plants  and  minends. 
llad  net  sneh  xctitata  been  scattered  here  and  there,  among  the 


huts  of  a  miserable  peaaantiy,  and  the  oaatles  of  a  fSBTooioaa 
aristocracy,  European  society  would  have  consisted  merely  of 
beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey.  The  Church  has  many 
times  been  compared  by  divines  to  that  ark  of  which  we  read 
in  the  hook  of  Genesis;  but  never  vaa  the  resemblanoe  m<Mii 
perfect  than  during  that  evil  time  when  she  alone  rode,  amidst 
darkness  and  tempest,  on  the  deluge  beneath  which  all  the  great 
works  of  ancient  power  and  wisdom  lay  entombed,  bearing  within 
her  that  feeble  germ  from  which  a  second  and  more  glorious 
civilization  was  to  spring. 

**  £ven  the  spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by  the  Pope  was,  in 
the  dark  ages,  productive  of  far  more  good  than  evil.  Its  effect 
was  to  unite  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  one  great  oom- 
mon wealth.  Wliat  the  Olympian  chariot  course  and  the  Pythian 
oracle  were  to  all  the  Greek  cities,  from  Trehizond  to  Marseilles, 
Rome  and  her  bishop  were  to  all  Christians  of  the  Latin  com- 
munion,  from  Calabria  to  the  Hebrides.  Thus  grew  up  senti- 
ments  of  enlarged  benevolence.  Uaces  separated  from  each  other 
by  seas  and  mountains,  acknowledged  a  fraternal  tie,  and  a  oonu 
mon  code  of  public  law.  Even  in  war,  the  cruelty  of  the  con. 
queror  was  not  seldom  mitigated  by  the  recollection  that  he  an^ 
his  vanquished  enemies  were  all  members  of  one  great  federation.** 

History  produces  examples  sufficient  to  establish  the 
occurrence  of  all  these  advantages  in  many  instances;  but 
a  contra  account  is  also  presented  by  history  in  the  nu- 
merous examples  of  evils  originating  from  the  same 
source;  of  ignorance  perpetuated  by  the  junction  of  eccle- 
siastical and  political  rulers;  and  of  tyranny,  feudalism 
and  villeinage  consecrated  by  the  blessing  of  the  Church. 
The  Christianity  of  the  period  when  the  Moors  held  fer- 
tile provinces  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the  Turks 
overran  the  East,  was  a  most  powerful  species  of  free- 
masonry, that  aided  to  soothe  internal  quarrels,  to 
break  the  bitter  spirit  prevalent  amongst  feudal  chief- 
tains, and  extended  to  their  followers;  but  the  effect 
always  disappeared  with  the  common  danger,  and  tho 
bitterest  hostility  was  resumed  when  the  common 
foe  was  repulsed  and  vanquished. 

The  admission  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  into  the  spiritual 
confederation  of  Rome,  and  the  pilgrimages  undertaken 
by  the  wealthy  amongst  them,  were  calculated,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Macaulay,  to  advance  their  civilization;  but 
a  new  power  appeared  in  English  history,  destbied  to 
change  the  character  of  the  nations  of  Britain,  rent 
and  exhausted  by  the  long  and  cruel  Danish  wars:— 

*'  The  Normans  were  then  the  foremost  race  of  Christendom. 
Their  valour  and  ferocity  had  made  them  conspicuous  among  the 
rovers  whom  Scandinavia  had  sent  forth  to  ravage  Western  Europe. 
Their  sails  were  long  the  terror  of  both  coasts  of  the  channel. 
Their  arms  were  repeatedly  carried  far  into  the  heart  of  the  Car  ^ 
lovingian  empire,  and  were  victorious  under  the  waUs  of  Maes- 
tricht  and  Paris.  At  length  one  of  the  feeble  heirs  of  Charlemagne 
ceded  to  the  strangers  a  fertile  province,  watered  by  a  noble  river, 
and  contiguous  to  the  sea,  which  was  theur  favourite  element.  In 
that  province  they  founded  a  mighty  state,  which  gradually  extend- 
ed its  influence  over  the  neighbouring  principalities  of  Britany  and 
Maine.  Without  laying  aside  that  dauntless  valour  which  had 
been  the  terror  of  every  land  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Normans  rapidly  acquired  all,  and  more  than  all,theknowledge  and 
reibement  which  they  found  in  the  country  where  they  settled. 
Their  courage  secured  their  territory  against  foreign  invasion. 
They  established  internal  order,  such  as  had  long  been  unknown 
in  the  Frank  empire.  They  embraced  Christianity,  and  with  Chris- 
tianity they  learned  a  great  part  of  what  the  clergy  had  to  teach. 
They  abandoned  their  native  speech,  and  adopted  tho  ITrench 
tongue,  in  wliich  the  Latin  was  the  predominant  element.  They 
speedily  raised  their  new  language  to  a  dignity  and  importance 
which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  They  found  it  a  barbarous 
jargon;  they  fixed  it  in  writing;  and  they  employed  it  in  legis- 
lation, in  poetry,  and  in  romance.  They  renounced  that  brutal 
intemperance  to  which  all  the  other  branches  of  the  great  Ger- 
man family  were  too  much  inclined.  The  polite  luxury  of  the 
Norman  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  voracity  and 
drunkenness  of  his  Saxon  and  Danish  neighbours.    Ho  loved  to 
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display  his  nugnificence,  not  in  hnge  piles  of  food  and  hogdieads 
of  strong  drink,  bnt  in  large  and  stately  edifices,  rich  armour, 
gallant  horses,  choice  falcons,  well-ordered  toamranents,  banquets 
deUcate  rather  than  abundant,  and  wines  remarkable  rather  for 
their  exqoisite  flavour  than  for  their  intoxicating  power.  That 
chivalrous  spirit  which  lias  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  on 
the  politics,  morals,  and  manners  of  all  the  European  nations, 
was  found  in  the  highest  exaltation  amoug  the  Norman  nobles. 
Those  nobles  were  distinguished  by  their  graceful  bearing  and  in- 
sinuating address.  They  were  distiDguisbed  also  by  their  skill 
in  negotiation,  and  by  a  natural  eloquence  which  they  assiduously 
cultivated.  It  was  the  boast  of  one  of  their  historians  that  the 
Gorman  gentlemen  were  orators  from  the  cradle.  But  their 
chief  fame  was  derived  from  their  military  exploits.  Every  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Dead  Sea,  witnessed  the  prodigies 
of  their  discipline  and  valour.  One  Norman  knight,  at  the  head 
of  a  handful  of  warriors,  scattered  the  Celts  of  Connaught. 
Another  founded  the  monarchy  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  saw  the 
emperors,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fly  before  liia  arms. 
A  third,  the  Ulysses  of  the  first  crusade,  was  invested  by  his  fel- 
low soldiers  with  the  sovereignty  of  Antioch;  and  a  fourth,  the 
Tancred  whose  name  lives  in  the  great  poem  of  Tasso,  was  cele- 
brated through  Christendom  as  the  bravest  and  most  generous  of 
the  cliampions  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

"  The  vicinity  of  so  remarkable  a  people  early  began  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  the  public  mind  of  England.  Before  the  Con- 
quest, English  princes  received  their  education  in  Normandy. 
English  sees  and  English  estates  were  bestowed  on  Normans. 
Norman  French  was  familiarly  spoken  in  the  palace  of  West- 
minster. The  Court  of  Koucn  seems  to  have  been  to  the  Court 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  what  the  Court  of  YersaiUes  long  after- 
wards was  to  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second." 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  its  consequences,  and  the 
danger  to  wLicli  England  was  exposed  of  becoming  a 
mere  Prench  province,  arc  summwily  stated — and  then 
we  have  the  manner  of  its  delivery,  by  the  weakness, 
and  not  the  power,  of  an  English  monarch.  A  weak 
king  was,  in  more  than  one  instance  of  its  history,  a 
blessing  to  England: — 

'*  England  owes  her  escape  from  such  calamities  to  an  event 
which  her  historians  have  generally  represented  as  disastrous. 
Her  interest  was  so  directly  opposed  to  the  interest  of  her  rulers, 
that  she  had  no  hope  but  in  their  errors  and  misfortunes.  The 
talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  her  six  first  French  kings  were  a 
curse  to  her.  The  follies  and  vices  of  the  seventh  were  her  sal- 
vation. Had  John  inherited  the  great  qualities  of  his  father,  of 
Henry  Beauclerc,  or  of  the  Conqueror — nay,  had  he  even  pos- 
sessed the  martial  courage  of  Stephen  or  of  Richard,  and  had  the 
King  of  France  at  the  same  time  been  as  incapable  as  all  the 
other  successors  of  Hugh  Capet  had  been,  the  house  of  Planta- 
genet  most  have  risen  to  unrivalled  ascendancy  in  Europe.  But, 
just  at  this  conjuncture,  France,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death 
of  Charlem^ne,  was  governed  by  a  prince  of  great  firmness  and 
ability.  On  the  other  hand,  England,  which,  since  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  had  been  ruled  generally  by  wise  statesmen,  always  by 
brave  soldiers,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  trifler  and  a  coward. 
From  that  moment  her  prospects  brightened.  John  was  driven 
from  Normandy.  The  Norman  nobles  were  compelled  to  make 
their  election  between  the  island  and  the  continent.  Shut  up  by 
the  sea  with  the  people  whom  they  had  hitherto  oppressed  and 
despised,  they  graduidly  came  to  regard  England  as  their  country, 
and  the  English  as  their  countrymen.  The  two  races,  so  long 
hostile,  soon  found  that  they  had  common  interests  and  common 
enemies.  Both  were  alike  aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of  a  bad 
king.  Both  were  alike  indignant  at  the  favour  shown  by  tbe 
Court  to  the  natives  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  The  great-grand- 
sons of  those  who  had  fought  under  William,  and  the  great- 
grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  under  Harold,  began  to  draw 
neur  to  each  other  in  friendship;  and  the  first  pledge  of  their  re- 
conciliation was  the  great  charter,  won  by  their  united  exertions, 
and  framed  for  their  common  benefit.'* 

"Here,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "commences  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  nation."  He  recognises  this  point 
as  the  real  meeting  and  fusion  of  the  various  races  in- 
habiting the  open  counties  of  England  into  one  people. 

To  the  influence  of  religion  Mr.  Macaulay  attri- 


butes the  triumph  of  the  people  over  the  Plautagenets 
at  one  time,  and  over  the  Stuarts  at  another : — 

*'  It  wonld  be  most  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that  tlie  chief 
agent  in  these  two  great  deliverances  was  religion ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  a  purer  religion  might  not  have  been 
found  a  less  efficient  agent.     The  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian morality  is  undoubtedly  adverse  to  distinctions  of  caste.    But 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  such  distinctions  are  peculiarly  odious, 
for  they  are  incompatible  with  other  distinctions  which  are  essen- 
tial to  her  system.     She  ascribes  to  cveiy  priest  a  mysterious  dig- 
nity wliich  entitles  him  to  the  reverence  of  every  layman ;  and  she 
does  not  consider  any  man  as  disqualified,  by  reason  of  his  nation 
or  of  his  family,  for  the  priesthood.  Her  doctrines  respecting  the 
sacerdotal  character,  however  erroneous  they  may  be,  have  re- 
peatedly mitigated  some  of  the  worst  evils  which  can  afflict  society. 
That  superstition  cannot  be  regarded  as  unmixedly  noxious,  which, 
in  regions  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  nee  over  race,  creates  an 
aristocracy  altogether  indepei^ent  of  race,  inverts  the  relation 
between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  and  compeb  tbe  here- 
ditary master  to  kneel  before  the  spiritual  tribunal  of  the  heredi- 
tary bondman.      To  this  day,  in  some  countries  where  ne^^ro 
slavery  exists,  Popery  appeftrs  in  advantageous  contrast  to  other 
forms  of  Christianity.     It  is  notorious  that  the  antipathy  between 
the  European  and  African  races  is  by  no  moans  so  strong  at  Kio 
Janeiro  as  at  Washington.     In  our  own  country  this  peeuliarity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  qrstem  produced,  during  the  middle  ages, 
many  salutary  effects.     It  is  true  that,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  Saxon  prelates  and  abbots  were  violently  deposed,  and 
that  ecclesiastical  adventurers  from  the  continent  were  intruded 
by  hundreds  into  lucrative  benefices.     Yet,  even  then,  pious  di- 
vines of  Norman  blood  raised  their  voices  against  such  a  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  refused  to  accept  mitres  from 
the  hands  of  the  Conqueror,  and  charged  him  on  the  peril  of  his 
soul  not  to  forget  that  the  vanquished  islanders  were  his  fellow- 
Christians.     The  first  protector  whom  the  English  found  among 
the  dominant  caste  was  Archbishop  AiLMlem.   At  a  time  when  the 
English  name  was  a  reproach,  and  when  all  the  civil  and  military 
dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  were  supposed  to  belong  exclusively 
to  the  countrymen  of  the  Conqueror,  the  despised  laoa  learned, 
with  transports  of  delight,  that  one  of  themsehea,  Nicholas 
Breakspear,  liad  been  elevated  to  the  Papal  throne,  and  had  hdd 
out  his  foot  to  be  kissed  by  ambassadors  sprung  from  the  noblest 
houses  of  Normandy.     It  was  a  national  as  well  as  a  religioiis 
feeling  that  drew  great  multitudes  to  the  shrine  of  Becket,  th^ 
first  Englishman  who,  since  the  Conquest,  had  been  terriUe  to  th^ 
foreign  tyrants.   A  successor  of  Becket  was  foremost  among  thos^ 
who  obtained  that  charter  which  secured  at  once  theprivih^ges  of 
the  Norman  barons,  and  of  the  Saxon  yeomanry.      H6w  great  a 
part  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics  subsequently  had  in  the  abolition 
of  villenage,  we  learn  from  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of 
Sir  lliomas  Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  Protestant  oounaellore  of 
Elizabeth.     When  the  dying  slaveholder  asked  for  the  last  sa- 
craments, liis  spiritual  attendants  r^^ularly  a4jured  him,  as  he 
loved  his  soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren  for  whom  Christ  luid 
died.     So  successfully  had  the  Church  used  her  formidable  ma- 
chinery, that,  before  the  Reformation  came,  she  had  enfranchised 
almost  all  the  bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except  her  own,  who,  to 
do  her  justice,  seem  to  have  been  very  tenderly  treated.** 

But  England  unfortunately  did  not  finish  her  con- 
nection with  France  when  the  Barons  defeated  John 
at  Runnymede.  The  Kings  of  England  daimed  the 
crown  of  France.  Many  noble  families  held  fair  pos- 
sessions in  that  country.  The  wars  between  the  na- 
tions were  often  of  terrible  importance,  and  they  were 
almost  incessant ;  while  the  expensive  victones  gained 
by  England  added  nothing  to  her  wealthi  but  used  up 
her  resources : — 

**  A  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  followed,  during 
which  the  chief  object  of  the  English  was  to  establish,  fay  foree 
of  arms,  a  great  empire  on  the  continent.  The  daim  of  Edward 
to  the  inheritance  occupied  by  the  House  of  Yalois  was  a  daim 
in  which  it  might  seem  that  his  subjects  were  little  interested. 
But  the  passion  for  conquest  spread  fast  from  the  prince  to  the 
people.  The  war  differed  widely  fivm  the  wars  which  the  Plan- 
tagenets  of  the  twelfth  century  had  waged  against  the  deacendonts 
of  Hugh  Capet*    For  the  aaoceaa  of  Henry  the  Second,  or  of 
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Ifae  IM,  wooU  bare  ma^  lEngbnid  a  ptmnce  of  Tnnee. 
The  deet  of  tke  moeeaKS  of  Edward  the  Thiid  and  of  Heniy 
tfa«  Fifth  waa  to  make  France,  for  a  time,  aprovinoe  of  England. 
The  diadain  with  which,  in  the  twelfth  centorj,  the  oonqaerors 
from  the  continent  had  regarded  the  ialanders,  was  now  retorted 
bj  the  idandfra  on  the  people  of  the  continent.     Evexy  yeoman 
from  Kenl  to  Xorthnmberland  valned  hinuelf  as  one  of  a  race 
han  for  victory  and  dominion,  and  looked  down  with  scorn  on 
the  naticm  before  which  his  ancestors  had  trembled.     Even  those 
knights  of  Oaaoony  and  Gnicnne,  who  liad  fought  gallantly  under 
the  Black  Prince,  were  regarded  by  the  English  as  men  of  an 
iaferior  breed,  ami  were  oontemptnonsly  exdnded  from  honour- 
able and  Incratire  oomnands.     In  no  long  time  our  aneestors 
altogf^er  lost  sight  of  the  original  ground  of  quarrel.     They 
began  to  eondder  the  crown  of  France  as  a  mere  appendage  to 
the  crown  of  England;  and  when,  in  Tiolation  of  the  ordinary 
Uw  of  saeeeaaion,  th^  transferred  the  crown  of  England  to  the 
hoase  of  Lancaster,  they  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  right  of 
lUchacd  the  Second  to  the  crown  of  France  passed,  as  of  course, 
to  that  honse.     The  seal  and  vigour  which  they  displayed  pre- 
wnt  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  torpor  of  the  French,  who  were 
{tf  more  deeply  interested  in  the  event  of  the  struggle.     The 
greatest  victories  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  were 
pitted  at  this  time,  against  great  odds,  by  the  English  armies. 
Victories,  indeed,  they  were  of  which  a  nation  may  justly  be 
proud;  for  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  moral  superiori^  of 
the  rictors,  a  superiority  which  was  most  striking  in  the  lowest 
ranks.    The  knights  of  England  found  worthy  rivals  in  the 
knights  of  France.     Chandos  encountered  an  equal  foe  in  Du 
GueKha.    Bat  France  had  no  infantry  that  dared  to  face  the 
Eagliah  bowa  and  bills.     A  French  king  was  brought  prisoner 
to  London.     An  English  king  was  crowned  at  Paris.    The  ban- 
aer  of  Saint  George  was  carried  far  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Alps.    On  the  south  of  the  Ebro  the  English  won  a  great  battle, 
whidi  for  a  time  decided  the  fate  of  Leon  and  Castile;  and  the 
Eoglish  eompoaiea  obtained  a  terrible  pre-eminence  among  the 
bonds  of  waniors  who  let  out  their  weapons  for  hire  to  the  princes 
aod  ooauBonwealths  of  Italy.'* 

Kngimd  has  mvariably  suffered  from  connection  with 
oootiiieotal  wars,  and  the  latter  have  been  almost  inyari- 
able  oonseqaences  from  the  supremacy  of  continental 
fiunilies.  The  Erench  or  Norman  race  of  kings  weak- 
ened ike  country  by  an  expenditure  of  bk)od  and 
treasure  that  cannot  now  be  cidcukted,  in  those  French 
qoaneb  in  which  the  English  nation  had  either  no  in- 
toest  whatever,  or  had  an  interest  in  being  defeated. 
The  splendid  yictories  of  the  English  in  France  would 
have  produced  lamentable  results  for  the  people,  if  they 
bad  not  been  counterbalanced  by  subsequent  losses. 
The  Maid  of  Oilcans  should  be  an  English  heroine. 
London  owes  to  her  memory  a  silyer  statue.  Waterloo 
Bridge  is  not  overcrowded,  and  the  erection  of  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Maid  of  Orleans  there  would  be  a  peace- 
offering.  The  French  wan  prevented  the  English  from 
attending  to  the  progress  of  their  affairs  in  Ireland. 
They  increased  the  enmity  between  the  Scotch  and 
the  English  nations.  France  kept  the  Scottish  Court 
in  ib  intereet,  that  a  thorn  might  be  ever  ready  for 
Knghnd,  Flodden  was  the  fruit  of  that  pernicious 
Jnflaence  in  the  counsels  of  Holyiood.  We  cannot 
tell  nofw  bow  far  indeed  these  wars  assisted  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  Scotbind,  but  we  know,  uu- 
doubtodlty,  that  they  reduced  the  power  of  England, 
and  retarded  the  progress  of  the  nation.  The  people 
bad  nothing  to  expect  from  the  conquest  of  France 
but  provincialism.  Even  with  all  the  enmity  long  ex- 
iatiBg  between  the  two  nations,  Eng^d  is  laid  under 
tribnte  to  France,  at  present,  by  her  own  absentees ;  but 
if  the  Eng^h  monarchs  had  substantiated  their  claims 
to  the  throne  of  France,  Paris  would  probably  have 
been  their  cental,  and  London  would  perhaps  now 
ksfe  iivaUed  Liverpool  in  extent  and  in  business. 
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The  malignancy  that  long  existed,  and  is  not  yet 
entirely  destroyed,  in  the  feelings  and  policy  of  the  t\i'0 
nations,  must  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  It  was 
the  production  of  our  foreign  kings,  the  fruit  of  their 
ambition.  It  lost  to  us  the  New  England  provinces ; 
to  France  all  that  the  enterprise  of  her  early  colonists 
had  gained.  The  Bourbons  wrested  the  United  States 
from  Britain,  and  they  lost  the  crown  of  France,  and 
one  of  them  lost  bis  head,  from  the  example  of  sao« 
cessful  revolution  that  they  materially  assisted  to 
produce. 

The  infatuation  of  the  Stuart  family  was  equally 
calamitous.  They  made  their  own  overthrow.  No 
royiJ  house  had  brighter  prospects  in  Europe  during 
their  time.  They  united  rival  nations.  Out  of  ages 
of  enmity,  and  of  rivals  whose  hatred  was  rancorous, 
they  had  formed  one  state.  A  strong  disposition  to 
trust  them  existed  over  all  their  dominions.  Small 
infractions  of  constitutional  rights  would  have  been 
tolerated.  Their  empire  would  have  extended  rapidly 
in  the  west.  The  riches  of  the  east  would  have  been 
brought  into  their  treasury.  All  these  advantages 
were  sacrificed  to  a  boundless  pride;  and  the  German 
kings  came  in.  Happily,  Hanover  was  a  small  state. 
It  had  no  power  to  attract  its  rulers  from  England ; 
but  it  drew  subsidies  and  armies  into  continental  wars, 
and  the  final  account  was  squared  in  1815. 

Hanover  is  now  disunited  from  the  British  crown. 
The  Queen  is  the  first  exclusively  British  monarch  since 
the  Stuarts  fled.  Oar  statesmen  have  less  temptation 
now  than  at  any  former  period  to  mingle  in  continental 
quarrels;  and  they  shoidd  be  compelled  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality  in  continent^  events,  for  the  lives  and 
money  which  we  liave  expended  on  them  mi^ht  have 
civilized  half  the  globe. 

The  historian,  at  this  period,  which  he  considers  the 
commencement  of  the  English  nation,  properly  intro- 
duces a  short  dissertation  on  the  English  constitution 
and  government.  The  latter  he  describes  as  "  one  of 
a  class  of  limited  monarchies  wliich  sprang  up  in  west- 
em  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding many  diversities,  bore  to  one  another  a 
strong  family  likeness. "  This  resemblance  he  accounts 
for  on  the  ground  that  these  various  countries  formed 
once  part  of  the  same  great  empire,  were  overrun  and 
conquered  by  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  were  in  com- 
munion with  the  same  Church,  and  derived  their  insti- 
tutions "  partly  from  imperial  Home,  partly  from  Pa- 
pal Home,  partly  from  the  old  Germany."  The  Eng- 
lish constitution  he  considers  to  have  been  the  best, 
and  it  has  endured  for  the  longest  period ;  but  it  had 
a  mortal  struggle  with  the  Plantagenets,  for,  "  during 
the  hundred  and  sixty  years  which  preceded  the  union 
of  the  Roses,  nine  kmgs  reigned  in  England.  Six  of 
these  nine  kings  were  deposed.  Five  lost  their  lives 
as  well  as  their  crowns."  Civil  war  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  transactions,  however 
unconstitutional,  in  one  part  of  England,  were  not 
known  in  other  parts  for  often  a  long  period.  The 
great  feudal  barons  ruled  their  estates  with  almost 
regal  power.  They  levied  wars  against  each  other 
and  against  the  Crown  with  the  greatest  facility.  Mr. 
Macaulay  overrates  the  importance  of  a  standing  army 
when  he  says : — 

**  A  hundred  thousand  troops,  wcll*diHciplinod  aod  commanded, 
will  keep  down  millions  of  ploughmen  and  arti«anft.     A  few 
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regisieaU  of  homafaold  iroops  are  tuffident  to  oveimwe  all  the 
disoonteBted  apirits  of  a  large  capitaL" 

Statesmen  should  not  base  their  calculations  on 
this  opinion*  which  we  believe  to  be  very  erroneons. 
Discipline  in  many  circumstances  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance»  and  may  exercise  more  influence  in  the  deci- 
sion of  great  battles  than  numbers,  strength,  or  valour; 
but  a  civil  war,  conducted  by  a  determined  and  out- 
raged people,  would  not  consist  of  great  battles; 
and  the  charm  of  discipline  is  dissolved  when  the 
army  is  broken  into  small  parties — ^is  harassed  by 
matches  and  countermarches^  by  extraordinary  duties 
in  difficult  circumstances,  and  exposed  in  a  hostile 
country  to  all  the  influences  of  bivouacking  without 
the  means.  The  argument,  in  this  country,  is  happily 
of  an  abstract  character.  Those  mieasures  that  would 
justify  civil  war  are  never  likely  to  be  attempted ;  and 
if  they  were  tried,  would  probably  irritate  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  army.  Without,  however,  reckoning  on 
the  latter  contingency,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  hundred  thousand  troops  would  speedily  dis- 
appear amongst  the  millions  of  ploughmen  and  artisans. 
A  few  regiments  of  household  troops  suffice  to  keep 
down  the  discontented  spirits  of  a  large  o^ital  merely 
because  they  are  few ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  believe,  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  civil  war  in 
England  must  be  attended  by  results  so  disastrous  that 
few  persons  would  be  inclined  to  risk  them,  unless  in 
an  extremity  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  most 
unlikely  ever  to  occur,  because  "all  ciaases"  are 
pledged  to  prevent  it  in  everything  that  men  value 
and  possess.     We  quote  an  estimate  of  its  results : — 

"  It  ia  no  exaggeration  to  say  tliat  a  civil  war  of  a  week  on 

English  ground  would  now  prodaoe  disasters  which  would  be  felt 

£rom  the  Hoang-Ho  to  the  Missouri,  and  of  which  the  traces  would 

he  discernible  at  the  distance  of  a  century.     In  such  a  state  of 

aodety  resistance  must  be  r^arded  as  a  cure  more  desperate  than 

almost  aay  malady  which  can  afflict  the  State.     In  the  middle 

agea,  on  the  oontraiy,  resistance  was  an  ordinary  remedy  for 

political  distempers,  a  remedy  which  was  always  at  hand,  and 

which,  though  doubtless  sharp  at  the  momoit,  produced  no  deep 

or  lasting  ill  eifects.     If  a  popular  chief  raised  his  standard  in  a 

popular  cause,  an  irregular  army  could  be  assembled  in  a  day. 

Eegnlar  army  there  was  none.  Ereiy  man  had  a  slight  tincture  of 

aoldierahip,  and  scarcely  any  man  more  than  a  slight  tincture.  The 

national  wealth  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  bar- 

vest  of  the  year,  and  in  the  simple  buildings  inhabited  by  the 

people.     All  the  furniture,  the  stock  of  shops,  the  machraeiy, 

which  could  be  found  in  the  realm  was  of  less  value  than  the 

propel  ty  which  some  single  parishes  now  eontaiu.   Mannfiictnres 

were  rule,  eredit  ahnost  unknown.    Society,  therefore,  recovered 

from  the  shock  as  soon  as  the  actual  ooi^ict  was  over.     The 

calamities  of  civil  war  were  confined  to  the  slaughter  on  the  field 

of  battle,  and  to  a  few  subsequent  executions  and  confiscations. 

In  a  week  the  peasant  was  driving  his  team,  and  the  esquire 

flying  his  hawks,  over  the  field  of  Towton,  or  of  Boaworth,  as  if 

no  atraordinary  event  had  interrupted  the  regnlar  course  of 
)»nmaw  life." 

The  aristocracy  of  England  is  comparatively  modem. 
In  1451,  it  appears  that  Henry  YI.  summoned  53  tem- 
poral peers  to  meet  him  in  Parliament;  while  in  1485, 
Henry  YIL  had  only  29  to  summon,  of  whom  seve- 
ral were  recent  creationsL  The  wars  of  the  Eoses 
killed  them  out,  and  their  suooeasors  are  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  squirearchy. 

Arrived  at  the  seventeenth  eentuiy,  the  historian 
traces  its  wars  and  troubles  to  religious  rather  than 
political  quarrels.  The  revolution  originated  in  the 
reform  of  religion.  The  first  "  insurrection"  against 
the  religious  supremacy  of  Eome  ooouired  in  the  south 


of  France,  and  was  "crushed."  The  second  eomiDCiiced 

in  y^pglMi<^,  and,  spreading  to  Bohemia,  was, "  bj  the 

unsparing  use  of  fire  and  sword,"  arrested,  and  tamed 

back.     "Nor,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay»  "is  this  much  to 

be  regretted."    He  adds: — 

**  The  aympathies  of  a  Protestant,  it  is  true,  vrill  natnrally  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Albigensians  and  of  the  Lollards.  Yet  an  en- 
lightened and  temperate  Protestant  will,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  the  success  either  of  the  Albigensians  or  of  the 
Lollards,  would,  on  the  whole,  have  promoted  the  happineas  and 
virtue  of  mankind.  Corrupt  as  the  Church  of  Roma  was,  then 
is  reaaon  to  believe  that,  if  that  Church  had  been  overthrown 
in  the  twelfth  or  even  in  the  fourteenth  oentuiy,  the  vacant 
space  would  have  been  occupied  by  some  system  more  oormpt 
still.  There  was  then,  throagh  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
very  little  knowledge,  and  that  little  was  confined  to  the  detgy. 
Not  one  man  in  five  hundred  oould  have  spelled  his  way 
through  a  psabn.  Books  were  few  and  costly.  The  art  of 
printing  was  unknown.  Copies  of  the  Bible,  inferior  in  beanty 
and  deamess  to  those  which  every  cottager  may  now  command, 
sold  for  prices  which  many  priests  could  not  afford  to  give. 
It  waa  obviously  impossible  that  the  laity  should  seardi  tlie 
Scriptures  for  themselves.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  as 
soon  aa  they  had  put  off  one  spiritual  yoke,  they  would  have 
put  on  another,  and  that  the  power  lately  exercised  by  the  dergy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  would  have  passed  to  a  &r  worse  dass  of 
teachers.  Tlie  sixteenth  century  was  comparatively  a  time  of 
light.  Yet,  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  oonsiderBhle  num* 
ber  of  those  who  quitted  the  old  religion  followed  the  first  confix 
dent  and  plausible  guide  who  ofi'ered  himself,  and  were  soon  led 
into  errors  Cur  more  serious  than  those  which  they  had  renounced. 
Thus  Matthias  and  Kniperdoling,  apostles  of  lust,  robbery,  aad 
murder,  were  able  for  a  time  to  rule  great  dties.  In  a  darker 
age  audi  &]se  prophets  might  have  founded  empires,  aod  Chri». 
tianity  might  have  been  distorted  into  a  cmd  and  licentious  super- 
stition, more  noxious  not  only  than  Popery,  but  even  than 
Islamisnu** 

The  hbtorian  is  a  Protestant.  He  prefers  and  de- 
fends the  freedom  of  Protestantism.  We  must  keep 
this  in  view  when  estimating  his  ai^piment  that  the 
suppression  of  the  Albigensians  and  Lollards,  "  by  the 
unsparing  use  of  fire  and  sword,''  is  "  not  muoh  to  be 
regretted."  The  statement,  that  we  are  not  much  to 
regret  it,  because  a  worse  thing  than  the  supremacy  of 
Ex)me  might  have  been  established,  is  extremdy  illogical 
It  amounts  to  this,  that  we  are  not  to  regret  a  crime 
on  account  of  a  probability!  Even  the  probability  itself 
is  not  established  as  a  good  probability  requires  to  be 
supported.  The  argument  is  immeasurably  worse 
than  the  doctrine  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  The 
end  in  this  case  is  not  certain,  but  only  probable,  while 
the  means  are  certainly  and  lamentably  criminaL  The 
probability  is  not,  we  think,  of  greater  importanoe  than 
a  shadowy  supposition.  The  Christian  Church  was 
preserred  for  many  centuries  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  supremacy  of  Eome  began  to  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged. The  same  Church  might  surely  have  faeea 
preserred  at  a  subsequent  date,  when  books  were  not 
at  least  dearer,  and  natural  corruption  not  certainly 
stronger,  than  during  the  first  century  of  Christianity. 
The  same  argument  might  be  used  to  justify  persecution 
now.  Mr.  Macanlay  considers  the  Befonnation  an  "  in- 
estimable blessing' '  at  its  proper  date.  It  is  a  truth  or 
a  falsehood — good  or  bad  at  any  date;  it  does  not 
depend  upon  chronology.  Other  persons,  holdmg  the 
Reformation  to  have  been  altogether  an  "  inestimable 
curse,"  might  eren  lament  the  employment  "of  fire 
and  sword  for  its  snppressitm"  now — or,  in  some 
quarters  of  the  earth,  where  intelligence  is  not 
greatly  advanced;  but  yet  might  add,  "nor  is  their 
success  much  to  be  regretted."    We  prefer  tho  views 
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of  tlie  late  Mr.  O'Conne]],  who  was  not  interested, 
certainly,  in  tbe  spread  of  Reformation  principles,  and 
yet  protested  invariably  against  "fire  and  sword"  &s 
iflstrmnents  not  to  be  used  in  the  enlightenment  of 
the  oonscienoe.  So  does  Mr.  Macaulay.  Persecation 
now  would  find  him  its  nncompromising  foe.  Per- 
secution he  must  regard  as  a  crime,  but,  following  this 
opinion  to  its  conduaions,  should  regret  that  a  crime  was 
ever  suocessfaL  The  characters  of  Kniperdoling  and 
Matthias,  whom  he  mentions,  have  been  fairly  treated  in 
a  tale  by  a  friend  of  ours  in  the  last  yolume  of  this 
magazine — a  tale  which  we  may  say  here  has  more  of 
truth  than  fiction  in  its  composition — ^but  wo  do  not 
vant  similar  men  now,  after  all  the  progress  made  in 
litoature  and  printing  machinery. 

The  Beformation  progressed,  and  the  date  ap- 
proadies  when  Mr.  Macaulay  becomes  its  zealous  sup- 
porter:— 

"From  the  time  when  the  barbarians  overntn  the  Western 
£npire  to  the  time  of  the  rerival  of  letters,  the  influence  of  the 
Chnreh  of  Rome  had  been  generally  favourable  to  science,  to 
dTJhzitioB,  and  to  good  government.  But  during  the  last  three 
emtories,  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  human  mind  has  been  her 
ehief  object.  Throughout  Christendom,  whatever  advance  has 
been  made  in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  arts 
of  life,  baa  been  made  in  spite  of  her,  and  has  everywhere  been 
ia  invene  proportion  to  her-power.  The  loveliest  and  most  fer- 
tile provinces  of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule,  been  sunk  in  po- 
verty, in  political  servitude,  and  in  intellectual  torpor,  while 
Protestant  eountiies,  once  proverbial  for  sterility  and  barbarism, 
have  been  tnm^  by  skill  and  industry  into  gardens,  and  can 
boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  philosophers  and 
poets.  Whoever,  knowing  what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are, 
sad  what,  four  hundred  years  ago,  they  actually  were,  shall  now 
eonpare  the  country  round  Bome  with  the  country  round  £din- 
bor^  tstJH  bo  able  to  form  some  judgment  aa  to  the  tendency  of 
Fajal  domination.  The  descent  of  Spain,  once  the  first  among 
monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation;  the  elevation  of 
Uolland,  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages,  to  a  position  such 
ss  no  oanmonwealth  so  small  has  ever  reached,  teach  the  same 
leasoo.  Whoever  passes  in  Germany  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to 
s  Protestant  principality,  ia  Switserland  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
to  a  Protestant  canton,  in  Ireland  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a 
Protestsnt  county,  finds  that  he  has  passed  from  a  lower  to  a 
Higher  grade  of  civilization.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  same  law  prevails.  The  Protestants  of  the  United  States 
ItsTe  left  &r  behind  them  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
sad  Brazil.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  remain 
inert,  while  the  whole  continent  round  them  is  in  a  ferment 
with  Protestant  activity  and  enterprize.  The  French  have  doubt- 
less shown  an  energy  and  aa  intelligence  which,  even  when  mis- 
&ttted,  have  justly  entitled  them  to  be  called  a  great  people. 
But  this  apparent  exception,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  con- 
frm  the  rule ;  for,  in  no  country  that  is  called  Roman  Catholic  has 
theBoman  Catholic  Church  during  several  generations  possessed 
•0  little  authority  as  in  Prance. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England  owes  more  to  the  Roman 
Cstholie  religion  or  to  the  Reformation.  For  the  amalgamation 
of  races  and  for  the  abolition  of  villeinage,  she  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  influence  which  the  priesthood  in  the  middle  ages  exer- 
cised over  the  laity.  Por  political  and  intellectual  fr-eedom,  and 
for  sH  the  blessings  which  political  and  intellectual  freedom  have 
brongfat  ia  their  train,  she  ia  chiefly  indebted  to  the  great  rebel- 
lion of  the  laity  against  the  priesthood." 

We  may  not,  perhaps,  err  in  quoting  bis  remarks  on 
two  or  three  disputed  theological  points — ^and  first, 
regarding  the  opinion  of  the  early  English  reformers 
on  the  l^iscopacy: — 

"  Maty  lelfe  »  ifcroBg  repagiiBBoa  even  to  things  indiifereBt 
vhidi  had  formed  part  of  the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  mystical 
Bs^loa.  Thai  K^iop  Hooper,  who  died  manfully  at  Gloucester 
kt  his  rdigioD,  long  refrued  to  wear  the  episcopal  vestments. 
Btdiop  Itidley,  a  naityr  of  itiU  greatsr  reaowa,  polled  down  the 


ancient  altars  of  his  diocese,  and  ordered  the  Bocharisi  to  he 
administered  in  the  middle  of  churches,  at  tables  which  the 
Papists  irreverently  termed  oyster  boards.  Bishop  Jewel  pro- 
nounced the  clerical  garb  to  bo  a  stage  dress,  a  fooVs  coat,  a 
relii^ue  of  the  Amorites,  and  promised  that  he  would  spare  no 
labour  to  extirpate  such  degrading  absurdities.  Archbishop 
Grindal  long  hesitated  about  accepting  a  mitre,  from  dislike  <^ 
what  he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of  consecration.  Bishop 
Parkhurst  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of  England 
would  propose  to  herself  the  Church  of  Zurich  as  the  absolute 
pattern  of  a  Christian  community.  Bishop  Ponet  was  of  opinion 
that  the  word  bishop  should  be  abandoned  to  the  Papists,  and 
that  the  chief  officers  of  the  purified  Church  should  be  caUed 
superintendents.  When  it  is  considered  that  none  of  these  pre- 
lates belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Protestant  party,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  general  sense  of  that  party  had  been 
followed,  the  work  of  reform  would  have  been  carried  on  as  un- 
sparingly in  England  as  in  Scotland/* 

The  position  of  the  Church  of  England  is  veiy  well 
described  in  a  few  sentences: — 

"  Among  the  Presbyterians,  the  conduct  of  public  worship  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  left  to  the  minister.  Their  prayers,  therefore, 
are  not  exactly  the  same  in  any  two  assemblies  on  the  same  day, 
or  on  any  two  days  in  the  same  assembly.  In  one  parish  they 
are  fervent,  eloquent,  and  full  of  meaning ;  in  the  next  pariah 
they  may  be  languid  or  absurd.  The  priests  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  during  many  generations, 
daily  chaonted  the  same  ancient  confessions,  supplications,  and 
thanksgivings,  in  Lidia  and  Lithuania,  in  Ireland  and  Pern. 
The  service,  being  in  a  dead  language,  is  intelligible  only  to  the 
learned ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  congregation  may  be  said 
to  assist  as  spectators  rather  than  as  auditors.  Here  again  the 
Church  of  England  took  a  middle  course.  She  copied  the  Roman 
Catholic  forms  of  prayer,  but  translated  them  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  invited  the  illiterate  multitude  to  join  its  voice  to 
that  of  the  minister." 

And  one  extract  further  will  comprehend  all  that 
we  mean  to  take  regarding  these  doctrinal  matters. 
It  concerns  a  question  much  discussed  during  late 
years: — 

"  When  it  was  objected  that  a  power  to  bind  and  to  loose, 
altogether  distinct  from  temporal  power,  had  been  given  by  our 
Lord  to  his  Apostles,  the  theologians  of  this  school  replied  that 
the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  had  descended,  not  to  the  dergy, 
but  to  the  whole  body  of  Christian  men,  and  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  chief  magistrate,  as  the  representative  of  the  society. 
When  it  was  object^  that  Saint  Paul  had  spoken  of  certain 
persons  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  overseers  and  shep- 
herds of  the  frdthfnl,  it  was  answered  that  King  Henry  was 
the  very  overseer,  the  very  shepherd,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
liad  appointed,  and  to  whom  the  expressions  of  Saint  Paul 
applied.  These  high  pretensions  gave  scandal  to  Pzotestaata 
as  well  as  to  Catholics;  and  the  scandal  was  greatly  incnased 
when  the  supremacy  which  Mary  had  resigned  back  to  the 
Pope  was  again  annexed  to  the  Crown  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  It  seemed  monstrous  that  a  woman  should  be  the 
chief  bishop  of  a  church  in  which  an  apostle  had  forbidden  her 
even  to  let  her  voice  be  heard.  The  Queen,  therefore,  found  it 
necessary  expressly  to  disclaim  that  sacerdotal  character,  which 
her  fitther  had  assumed,  and  which,  according  to  Cranmer,  had 
been  inseparably  joined,  by  divine  ordinance,  to  the  regal  function. 
When  the  Anglican  Confession  of  Faith  was  revised  in  her  reign, 
the  supremacy  was  exphdned  in  a  manner  somewhat  diflerent 
from  that  which  had  been  fashionable  at  the  Court  of  Henry. 
Cranmer  had  declared,  in  emphatic  terms,  that  God  had  im- 
mediately committed  to  Christian  princes  the  whole  cure  of 
their  subjects,  as  well  concerning  the  administration  of  God'a 
Word  for  the  cure  of  souls,  as  concerning  the  administration  of 
things  political.  The  thirty-seventh  article  of  religion,  framed 
under  Elizabeth,  declares,  in  terms  as  emphatic,  that  the  minister- 
ing of  God's  Word  does  not  belong  to  princes.  The  Queen, 
however,  still  had  over  the  Church  a  visitatorial  power  of  vast 
and  undefined  extent.  She  was  entrusted  by  Parliament  with  tJie 
office  of  restraining  and  puuisldng  heresy  and  every  sort  of  ec- 
clesiastical abuse,  and  was  permitted  to  delegate  her  authority  to 
commiflsionere.    The  bishops  were  little  more  than  her  ministers^ 
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BMti^r  tluin  grKni  to  the  civil  magistratfi  the  absolnte  power  of 
kominntin^  spiritual  pastors,  the  Church  of  Borne,  in  the  eleveuth 
century,  set  ail  Europe  on  &ve.  BoUier  than  grant  to  the  civil 
magistrate  the  absolute  power  of  nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  our  own  time,  resigned 
their  liTings  by  hundreds.  The  Church  of  England  had  no  such 
seraplea.  By  tho  royal  authority  alone  her  prelatea  were  ap- 
P'jinted  By  the  royal  authority  alone  her  oonTocations  were 
summoned,  regulated,  prorogued,  and  dissolved.  Without  the 
royal  sanction  her  canons  had  no  force.  One  of  the  articles  of 
her  faith  was,  that  without  the  royal  consent  no  ecclesiastical 
council  could  lawfully  assemble.  iVom  all  her  judicaturej  an 
appeal  lay,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  sovereign,  even  where  the 
question  was,  whether  an  opinion  ought  to  be  accounted  hereti- 
cal, or  whether  the  administration  of  a  sacrament  had  been 
valid." 

The  supremacy  of  a  temporal  monarch  over  a  Churcli 
ia  one  of  those  things  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Scrip- 
ture; but  we  arrive  now  at  the  junction  of  England 
and  Scotland  under  one  crown,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
results  produced  by  that  event:— * 

"  Scotland,  in  becoming  part  of  the  British  Monarchy,  pre- 
•crved  all  her  dignity.  Having  during  many  generations  courage- 
ously withstood  the  English  arms,  she  was  now  joined  to  her 
Btrongw  neighbour  on  the  most  honourable  terms.  She  gave  a 
king  instead  of  receiring  one.  She  retained  her  own  con- 
atitoiion  and  kws.  Her  tribunals  and  parliaments  remained 
eniirriy  independent  of  the  tribonala  and  parliaments  which 
wt  at  Westminster.  The  administration  of  Scothmd  was  iu 
Scottish  hands;  for  no  Englishman  had  any  motive  to  emi- 
grate northwards,  and  to  contend  with  the  shrewdest  and  most 
pertinacious  of  aU  races,  for  what  was  to  be  scraped  together  in 
the  poorest  of  all  treasuries.  Meanwhile,  Scottish  adventurers 
poured  sonthward,  and  obtained,  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  a  pro- 
sperity which  excited  much  envy,  but  whieh  was,  in  general,  only 
the  just  reward  of  prudence  and  industry.  Nevertheless,  Scotland 
by  no  meana  escaped  the  &te  ordained  for  every  country,  which 
is  connected  but  not  incorporated  with  another  country  of  greater 
resources.  Though  in  name  an  independent  kingdom,  she  was, 
during  more  than  a  century,  really  treated,  in  many  respects,  as 
a  subject  province.** 

Scotland  sent  England  a  king,  but  there  was  no 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  gift.  He  was  one  of 
tho  weakest  Stuarts.  His  grandfather,  in  the  same 
position,  with  corresponding  advantages,  would  have 
been  a  man  of  mark  in  history.  So  was  the  grandson 
for  bis  weakness,  and  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  his 
accession  produced  many  advantages: — 

"  His  cowardice,  his  childishness,  his  pedantry,  his  ungainly 
person  and  manners,  his  provincial  accent,  made  him  an  object  of 
derision.  Even  in  his  virtues  and  acoomplishmentii  there  was 
something  eminently  nnkingly.  Thus,  during  the  whole  course 
ai  hia  raign,  all  the  venerable  associations  by  which  the  throne 
had  long  been  fenced  were  gradually  losing  their  strength. 
During  two  hundred  years  aU  the  sovereigns  who  had  ruled  Eng- 
land, with  the  single  exception  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  the 
Sixth,  had  been  strong  minded,  high  spirited,  coun^eous,  and  of 
prinoely  bearing.  Almost  all  had  possessed  abilities  above  the 
ordinary  level.  It  was  no  light  thing  that,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  decisive  struggle  between  our  kings  and  their  parliaments, 
royalty  should  be  exhibited  to  the  world  stammering,  slobbering, 
shedding  unmanly  tears,  trembling  at  a  drawn  sword,  and  talking 
in  the  style  alternately  of  a  buffoon  and  of  a  pedagogue.** 

The  rapid  sketches  drawn  by  the  historian  of  public 
men,  in  pourse  of  his  history,  are  characteristic  of  the 
work.  The  number  of  persons  introduced  is  neces- 
sarily great ;  but  a  general  estimate  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  character,  formed  without  pr^udice,  expressed 
concisely  and  clearly,  and  valuable  to  the  reader  who 
cannot  study  many  works^  accompanies  the  entrance 
of  each  individual  on  the  narrative,  or  his  final  dcpar- 
iuTO*  Tho  figures  cluster  thicUy  around  the  last 
years  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Eevoiution^  so  that  the 


verdicts  on  them  really  occupy  i  larg6  portiott'lif  tie 
two  volumes. 

During  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Prelatisia  and 
Puritans  were  brought  into  direct  collision.  The 
strife  that  in  preceding  reigns  had  agitated  and  Be|Mir 
rated  Romanists  and  Protestants,  was  now  transfened 
to  the  two  great  sections  of  Protestants.  He  weak- 
minded  monarch  had  a  high  idea  of  the  kingly  prero- 
gative. He  was  unwilling  to  depend  on  the  miuiifi- 
oenoe  of  burghers  and  yeomen  for  supplies.  Hie  Pro- 
latists  flattered  his  pride,  and  promoted  his  Txews  ia 
every  way.  They  were  staunch  sticklers  for  regal 
prerogatives  and  divine  rigbt.  The  Puritans  were 
undoubtedly  most  oonstitutional  in  their  principles, 
but  they  had  a  tendency  towards  republieuuem. 
James  the  First  was  to  try  his  strength  i^ainst  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  his  death  left  the  warfare 
to  a  man  of  more  nerve,  of  greater  abUity,  and  also  of 
lower  diplomatic  and  deceptive  qualities : — 

"Just  at  this  juncture  James  died.  Charles  the  Krst  snc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  received  from  nature  a  far  better 
understanding,  a  far  stronger  will,  and  a  far  keener  and  firmer 
temper  than  his  father's.  He  had  inherited  his  fathei^s  pbGtieal 
theories,  and  was  much  more  disposed  than  his  iather  to  cany 
them  into  practice.  He  was,  like  his  father,  a  zealous  Episco- 
palian. He  was,  moreover,  what  his  father  had  never  been,  a 
zealous  Arminian,  and,  though  no  Papist,  liked  a  Papist  nnich 
better  than  a  Puritan.  It  would  be  ntgast  to  deny  that  Charles 
had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  good,  avid  even  of  a  great  prince. 
He  wrote  and  spoke,  not,  like  his  fidther,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
professor,  but  after  the  fashion  of  intelligent  and  well-educated 
gentlemen.  His  taste  in  literature  and  art  was  excellent,  his 
manner  dignified,  though  not  gracious,  his  domestic  lift  withovt 
blemish.  Faithlessness  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disasters,  ani 
is  the  diief  stain  on  his  memory.  He  was,  in  troth,  impelled 
by  an  incurable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked  ways.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  his  consdcnoe,  which,  on  occasions  of  little 
moment,  was  sufficiently  sensitive,  should  never  have  reproached 
him  with  this  great  vice.  But  there  is  reason  to  belicTe  that 
he  was  perfidious,  not  only  from  constitution  and  firom  habit,  bat 
also  on  principle.  He  seems  to  have  learned  from  the  theolo- 
g^ns  whom  he  most  esteemed,  that  between  him  and  his  subjects 
there  oould  be  nothing  of  the  nature  of  mutual  contract ;  that  he 
eould  not,  even  if  he  would,  divest  himself  of  hia  despotic  autho- 
rity ;  and  that,  in  every  promise  which  he  made,  there  was  an 
implied  reservation  that  snch  promise  might  be  broken  in  case  of 
necessity,  and  that  of  the  necessify  he  was  the  sole  judge.'* 

Charles  began  the  struggle  vigorously,  and  be  was 
met  by  corresponding  energy.  Three  Parliaments  were 
dissolved.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  im- 
prisoned. Taxes  were  levied  without  the  oonseut  of 
the  Commons ;  and  still  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives persevered,  until  the  King  conceded  their 
principles,  and  solemnly  promised  to  govern  in  con- 
formity with  constitutional  usage.  The  promise  was 
soon  forgotten.  Parliament  was  dismissed;  and  for 
eleven  years,  from  1629  to  1640,  no  Parliament  met  in 
England,  while  all  the  supplies  were  obtained  from 
taxes  illegally  enforced.  The  King  during  this  period 
was  his  own  chief  adviser ;  but  he  had  several  willing 
tools,  and  tbe  chief  amongst  them  was  one  who  died 
on  the  scaffold  before  his  master : — 

"Thomas  Wentwortli,  successively  created  Lord  Wentwortli 
and  Fiarl  of  StrafTurd,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  eloquence,  and 
oourage,  but  of  a  cruel  and  imperious  nature,  was  the  counsel 
most  trusted  in  political  and  miUtary  nfikirs.  He  had  boen  one 
of  the  most  distuigoished  members  of  the  oppositian,  ad  felt 
towards  those  whom  he  had  deserted  that  peculiar  malignity 
which  has,  in  all  ages,  boen  characteristic  of  apostates.  He  per. 
fcctly  understood  the  feelings,  the  resources,  and  the  policy  of 
the  party  to  which  he  had  ktely  beloaged,  tad  liad  htmii  a 
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nHt  asd  4ae|ily-^ned»t«ted  Mheme  which  very  nearly  oonConnded 
cfen  the  able  tactics  of  the  statesmen  by  whom  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  directed.  To  this  scheme,  in  his  confiden- 
tial cnrrDspondence,  he  gave  the  expressive  name  of  *  thorough.* 
H»  objeel  vm  to  do  in  England  all,  and  mora  than  all,  that 
Rkhdian  iraa  daing  in  ¥nneo;  to  niake  Charles  a  monarch  as 
ibsahite  aa  any  on  the  continent ;  to  put  the  estates  and  the 
petsooal  liberty  of  the  whole  people  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown; 
to  dqirive  the  courts  of  law  of  all  independent  authority,  even 
ia  ordinary  questions  of  civil  right  between  man  and  man,  and  to 
ponish  with  merciless  rigoar  all  who  mnrmnred  at  the  acts  of  the 
QflvtraBMnt,  or  who  applied,  even  in  the  most  decent  and  rc^lar 
■aoaar,  to  aiqr  tribunal  for  relief  against  those  acts. 

"Xliis  was  liis  end;  and  he  distinctly  saw  in  what  manner 
alone  this  end  could  be  attained.  There  is,  in  truth,  about  all 
his  notions  a  clearness,  coherence,  and  precision  which,  if  he  had 
■ot  fieen  pursning  «i  olqect  pemicioaB  to  his  country  and  to  his 
kiad,  woold  hare  jnaHy  entitled  him  to  high  admiration.  He 
law  thai  tlwre  waa  one  instrument,  and  only  one,  by  which  his 
tact  and  daring  projects  could  be  carried  into  execution.  That 
iastnunent  was  a  standing  army.  To  the  forming  of  such  an 
&rmy,  therefore,  ho  directed  all  the  energy  of  his  strong  mind, 
la  Iiebnd,  wliere  he  was  Yieeroy,  he  acto^  succeeded  in  estab- 
liahiag  a  miUtaiy  despotism,  not  only  over  the  aboriginal  popu- 
ktion,  bat  also  over  the  English  colonists,  and  was  able  to  boast 
that,  in  that  island,  the  King  was  absolute  as  any  prince  in  the 
wbc^  world  could  be." 

Stiftfford  liad  a  companion  in  his  policy,  whose  name 
has  heen  frequently  before  the  pabHc  in  recent  dis- 
eossiona.  He  laboured  witk  still  greater  zeal  for  ec- 
clesiastical, than  Strafford  exhibited  for  political,  con- 
formity. No  man,  perhaps,  wrought  more  effectually 
to  rain  the  cause  of  Charles  than  Laud ;  and,  if  the 
truth  were  fairly  stated,  he  is  more  blameable  for  the 
iBOoaidi's  death  than  any  of  the  Parliamentary  mem- 
bers fay  whom  he  was  tried : — 

"The  ecdestastical  administration  was,  in  the  meantime,  prin- 
eipally  directed  by  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Of 
sS  the  prehitn  of  the  AngUean  Church,  Laud  had  departed  fur- 
thest from  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  had  drawn 
nearest  to  Eome.  His  theology  was  more  remote  than  even  that 
of  the  Batch  Anninians  from  the  theology  of  the  Calvinists.  EUs 
jassoii  ibr  ceremonies,  his  reverence  for  holidays,  vigils,  and 
aaered  places,  his  iU-concealed  dislike  of  the  manjage  of  eccle- 
aastics,  the  ardent  and  not  altogether  disinterested  zeal  with 
trhich  he  asserted  the  claims  of  the  clergy  to  the  reverence  of 
tile  bnty,  would  have  made  him  an  object  of  aversion  to  the 
Taritsns,  even  if  he  had  used  only  legal  and  gentle  means  for  the 
sttaioment  of  his  ends.  But  his  understanding  was  narrow,  and 
his  eummerce  with  the  world  had  been  smidl.  He  was  by  na- 
tare  rash,  irritable,  quick  to  feel  for  his  own  dignity,  slow  to 
^pathize  with  the  sufTerings  of  others,  and  prone  to  the  error, 
commoa  in  snpcrstitions  men,  of  mistaking  his  own  peevish  and 
aohgnant  moods  for  emotions  of  pious  zi&d.  Under  his  direc- 
Uoa  every  comer  of  the  realm  was  subjected  to  a  constant  and 
Kiaste  inspection.  Every  little  congregation  of  separatists  was 
tracked  out  and  broken  up.  Even  the  devotions  of  private  fami- 
lies could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  spies.  Such  fear  did 
his  rigour  inspire  that  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Church,  which 
iiesiered  in  innumereble  bosoms,  was  generally  disguised  under  an 
OQtvaid  show  of  conformity.  On  the  very  eve  of  troubles,  fatal 
to  himself  and  to  his  order,  the  bishops  of  several  extensive 
dioceses  were  able  to  report  to  him  that  not  a  single  dissenter 
V  AS  to  be  found  within  their  jurisdiction." 

Civil  and  criminal  law  was  poisoned  at  the  foun- 
tain. The  Star  Chamber  for  political  and  the  High 
Commission  for  ecclesiastical  offenders  administered 
injustice  under  the  name  of  kw.  They  are  described 
as  haTiag  displayed  "  a  rapacity,  a  violence,  a  malig- 
Bant  energy,  which  had  been  unknown  in  any  former 
*ge."  •*The  Qovcmment,"  through  them,  "was  able 
to  fine,  imprison,  pillory,  and  mutilate  without  re- 
straint.*'   A  standing  army  was  next  required;  but 

iiiopcy  vnB  vmUogi  mi  the  King  WM  wt  yet  pre- 


pared to  meet  Parliament.  His  advisers,  therefore, 
urged  him  to  apply  the  tax  on  ships,  which  had  been 
called  ship-money,  granted  for  the  formation  of  a 
navy  and  the  defence  of  the  coasts  alone,  and  to  apply 
the  proceeds  in  this  instance  for  the  formation  of  a 
standing  army.  Thb  proceeding  brought  into  the  field 
John  Hampden,  and  we  hear  of  him  for  the*£rst  time 
in  English  history: — 

"John  Hampden,  an  opulent  and  well-bom  gentleman  of 
Buckinghamshire,  highly  considered  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
but  as  yet  little  known  to  the  kingdom  generally,  had  the  courage 
to  step  forward,  to  confront  the  whole  power  of  the  Qovemmeut, 
and  take  on  himself  the  cost  and  the  risk  of  disputing  the  prero- 
gative to  wliich  the  King  laid  claim.  The  case  was  argued  before 
the  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  So  strong  were  the  argu- 
ments against  the  pretensions  of  the  Crown,  that,  dependent  and 
servile  as  the  judges  were,  the  minority  against  lUmpden  was  the 
smallest  possible.  SUU  there  was  a  majority.  Tlie  interpreters 
of  the  law  had  pronounced  that  one  great  and  productive  tax 
might  he  imposed  by  the  royal  authority.  Wentworth  justly  ob- 
served that  it  was  impossible  to  vindicate  their  judgment  except 
by  reasons  directly  leading  to  a  conclusion  which  thoy  had  not 
ventured  to  draw.  If  money  might  legally  be  raisnl  withont 
the  consent  of  Parliament  for  the  support  of  a  fleet,  it  was  not 
easy  to  deny  that  money  might,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  be 
legally  raised  for  the  support  of  an  army. 

"  The  decision  of  the  judges  increased  the  irritation  of  the 
people.  A  century  earlier,  irritation  less  serious  would  have  pro* 
duced  a  general  rising.  But  discontent  did  not  now  so  readily  as 
in  former  ages  take  the  form  of  rebdlion.  The  nation  had  been 
long  steadily  advancing  in  wealth  and  in  civilization.  Since  the 
great  northern  earls  took  up  arms  against  Elizabetli  seventy  years 
had  elapsed;  and,  during  those  seventy  years,  there  had  been  no 
civil  war.  Never,  during  the  whole  existence  of  the  English 
nation,  had  so  long  a  period  {wssed  without  intestine  hostilities. 
Hen  had  become  accustomed  to  the  pnxauits  of  peaceful  industry, 
and,  exasperated  as  they  were,  hesitated  long  before  they  drew 
the  sword." 

The  spirit  of  the  English  nation  was  nearly  broken. 
Unaided,  we  may  doubt  whether  England  would  then 
have  taken  the  measures  that  became  necessary  to  re- 
gain its  freedom.  It  was  then  that  civil  and  religious 
liberty  received  that  aid  from  Scotland,  which  England 
did  not  always  remember.  "  Hampden"  was  defeated  , 
at  law,  and  contemplated  at  the  time  no  more  serious 
struggle  with  the  Crown.  Cromwell  and  the  fiercest 
men  amongst  the  English  Liberals  were  anxious  to  emi- 
grate. Wentworth  imagined  that  the  victory  was 
complete.  Laud  unfortunately  stepped  into  the  arena 
with  a  new  scheme  for  Scotland.  The  King  and  the 
Archbishop  desired  the  establishment  of  the  liturgy  in 
Scotlaud,  and  they  determined  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject by  violence.  Amongst  recent  historical  paintings 
one  exists  of  Laud  blessing  Strafford  while  the  latter 
is  preparing  for  the  block.  The  painting  has  a  mean- 
ing that  the  painter  may  have  never  discerned.  Laud 
was  due  many  invocations  of  blessing  to  Strafford  in 
that  position,  for  Strafford  was  not  responsible  for  the 
attack  on  the  Scottish  system  of  worship  which  Laud 
planned,  and  through  which  Strafford  suffered. 

The  character  of  the  men  with  whom  Charles  now 
came  into  collision  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Macaulay  :— 

''But,  Uiough  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  obsequious,  the 
Scottish  peo])le  had  always  been  singularly  turbulent  and  nngo- 
vemable.  They  had  butchered  their  first  James  in  his  bed- 
chamber ;  they  had  repeatedly  amyed  themselves  in  arms  against 
James  the  Secoml ;  they  had  slain  James  the  Third  oa  the  field 
of  battle ;  their  disobedience  had  broken  the  heart  of  James  the 
Fifth ;  they  liad  deposed  and  imprisoned  Maty ;  they  had  led  her 
son  captive ;  and  their  temper  was  stiU  as  intractable  as  ever. 
Their  habits  wore  rude  and  martini.  All  along*  the  soothera 
hoT^,  wA  all  alosg  tho  Uo«  between  the  bifhkndi  aad  the 
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lowluidi,  raged  an  ince«s«Bt  predatory  war.  In  e^ery  part  of 
the  ooimtry  men  were  aoenstomed  to  rediesa  their  wrongs  hy  the 
strong  hand.  Whatever  loyalty  the  nation  had  anciently  felt  to 
the  loyal  house  had  cooled  during  the  long  ahsence  of  two  sove- 
reigns. The  supreme  inflnence  over  the  puhlic  mind  was  di^ded 
between  two  classes  of  maleoontents,  the  lords  of  the  soil  and  the 
preachers — fiords  animated  by  the  same  spirit  which  had  often 
impelled  the  old  Douglasses  to  withstand  the  old  Stuarts,  and 
preachers  who  had  inherited  the  republican  opinions  and  the  un- 
conquerable  spirit  of  Knox.  Both  the  national  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  population  had  been  wounded.  All  orders  of  men 
complained  that  their  country,  that  country  which  had,  with  so 
mudi  glory,  defended  her  independence  against  the  ablest  and 
bravest  Flantagenets,  had,  through  the  instrumentality  of  her 
native  princes,  become  in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  a  province 
of  England.  In  no  part  of  Europe  had  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
and  discipline  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  public  mind.  The 
Church  of  Borne  was  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the  people 
with  a  hatred  which  might  justly  be  called  ferocious ;  and  the 
Church  of  England,  which  seemed  to  be  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  like  the  Chureh  of  Borne,  was  an  object  of  scarcely  less 
aversion." 

The  troubles  and  war  that  followed  in  Scotland  ex- 
hausted the  means  of  the  royal  tyrant ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1640  he  was  compelled  to  call  an  English 
Parliament  together.  They  were  apparently  submis- 
sive and  trosting.  The  moderate  royaJists  were  highly 
satisfied.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  were  deeply 
disappointed.  Charles  the  First,  no  moderate  royalist, 
dismissed  these  men,  and  lived  to  lament  his  error, 
for  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  obliged  to  sum- 
mon the  Parliament,  known  in  histoiy  as  the  long  Par- 
liament, and  its  first  act  was  to  pass  a  triennial  bill. 
Charles  was  irretrievably  defeated  by  that  step ;  and 
the  Parliament  was  no  longer  dependent  on  the  crown 
for  liberty  to  meet.  The  Star  Chamber,  the  High 
Commission,  and  the  Council  of  York  were  then  abo- 
lished. Events  occurred  resembling  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille  in  the  first  French  Revolution.  Prisoners  who 
had  long  been  confined,  and  even  subjected  to  torture 
without  law,  were  liberated.  The  advisers  of  the 
crown  were  impeached,  Laud  was  imprisoned,  Strafford 
was  beheaded,  and  Charles  was  compelled  to  sign  a 
decree  whereby  he  bound  himself  **not  to  adjourn, 
prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  existing  Parliament  without 
its  own  consent."  Charles  found  himself  confronted  by 
that  great  liberal  party  who  have  since  then  exercised 
always,  in  opposition  or  in  power,  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  destinies  of  England.  Then,  as  now,  we  are 
told  that: — 

**  The  main  strength  of  the  opposition  lay  among  the  small 
l^holders  in  the  country,  and  among  the  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers of  the  towns.  But  these  were  headed  by  a  formidable 
minority  of  the  aristocracy,  a  minority  which  included  the  rich  and 
powerM  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Bedford,  Warwick,  Stam&rd, 
and  Essex,  and  seTeral  other  lords  of  great  wealth  and  influence. 
In  the  same  ranks  was  found  the  whole  body  of  Protestant  Non- 
conformists, and  most  of  those  members  of  the  Established  Church 
who  still  adhered  to  the  Calvinistic  opinions  which,  forty  years 
before,  had  been  generally  hdd  by  the  prelates  and  dergy.  The 
municipal  corporations  took,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  side. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  opposition  preponderated,  but  not 
very  decidedly.*' 

At  present  the  party  here  designated  as  "  the  op- 
position" are  in  power;  but  the  Whigs  or  Liberals  are 
now,  as  they  were  at  that  early^  period,  strongest  in 
the  boroughs.  The  events  that  produced  the  war  of 
the  Parliament  with  the  Monarch  are  narrated  with 
great  clearness,  and  not  at  tedious  length.  The  war 
at  its  commencement  went  favourably  to  the  CavaUers, 
for  ihffj  were  best  discipUued,  most  invied  to  fittigue, 


and  were  more  oonTcrsant  with  the  use  olacma  tfam  tiie 
Burghers.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  the  commander  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  was  also  charged  wkh  inca- 
pacity— and  he  was  unfortunate  in  many  enteiprues, 
although  that  may  have  originated  in  cireamstaiiceB 
over  which  the  General  oould  exercise  no  oonAroL 
The  Parliamentaiy  cause  promised  ill  after  tlie  war 
had  continued  for  a  year:  when  Pym  was  dead  and 
'Ebunpden  had  fallen,  the  historian  adds»  "ts  became 
him,"  on  the  battle  field.  The  Presbytaaan  and  Par- 
liamentarian party  were  evidently  sinkmg,  bat  another, 
the  Independent  party,  were  rising  into  consequence. 
One  man  amongst  them  was  destined  to  turn  the  tide 
of  this  war,  and  to  pluck  irom  the  Cavaliers  all  the 
fraits  of  the  victories  that  tbey  had  gained.  A  name 
illustrious  since  then  was  brought  prominently  on  the 
field.  The  estimate  formed  by  Mr.  Macaulay  of  the 
future  Protector's  character  and  services  seems  to  be 
perfectly  just :  — 

<*  The  soul  of  that  party  was  Oliver  Oranwill.  Bred  to 
peaceful  occupations,  he  had,  at  more  than  forty  yean  of  age, 
accepted  a  oommianon  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  No  sooner 
had  he  become  a  soldier  than  he  discerned,  with  the  keen  f^lance 
of  genius,  what  Essex  and  men  like  Essex,  with  all  tlieir  experi- 
ence, were  unable  to  perceive.  He  saw  precisely  where  the  strength 
of  the  Royalists  lay,  and  by  what  means  idone  that  ilRBgth 
could  be  oTerpowered.  He  saw  that  it  was  neoescaxy  to  raeoa- 
struct  the  army  of  the  Parliament.  He  saw  also  that  (here  woe 
abundant  and  excellent  materials  for  the  purpose,  materials  Icais 
showy,  indeed,  but  more  solid  than  those  of  which  the  gallant 
squadrons  of  the  King  were  composed.  It  was  necessary  to  hxk 
for  recruits  who  were  not  mere  mercenaries,  for  reeroita  ofdeeeiit 
station  and  grave  character,  fearing  God  and  lealoua  for  paUic 
liberty.  With  such  men  he  filled  his  own  regiment;  and,  while 
he  subjected  them  to  a  discipline  more  rigid  tlian  had  ever  before 
been  known  in  England,  he  administered  to  their  inteUectud  and 
moral  nature  stimulants  of  fearful  potency. 

"  The  erents  of  the  year  1644  folly  proved  the  superiority  of 
his  abilities.  In  the  south,  where  Essex  held  the  command,  the 
Parliamentaiy  forces  underwent  a  succession  of  shamefid  disasters; 
but  in  the  north  the  victoiy  of  Marston  Moor  fully  compensated 
for  all  that  had  been  lost  dsewhere.  That  victory  was  not  a 
more  serious  blow  to  the  Eoyalists  than  to  the  party  whidi  had 
hitherto  been  dominant  at  Westminster;  for  it  was  notorious  that 
the  day,  disgracefully  lost  by  the  Presbyterians,  had  been  retrieved 
by  the  energy  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  steady  valour  of  the  war- 
riors whom  he  had  trained. 

"  These  events  produced  the  self-denying  ordinance  and  the 
new  model  of  the  army.  Under  decorous  pretexts,  and  with 
every  mark  of  respect^  Essex  and  most  of  those  who  had  held 
high  posts  under  him  were  removed ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  xnsr 
was  entrusted  to  very  different  hands.  Paiifax,  a  brave  soldier, 
but  of  mean  understandiag  and  irresolute  temper,  was  the  nominal 
lord-general  of  the  forces;  but  Cromwell  was  their  real  head. 

"  Cromwell  made  haste  to  organize  the  whole  army  on  the 
same  principles  on  which  he  had  organized  his  own  rq^iment. 
As  soon  as  this  process  was  complete,  the  event  of  the  war  was 
decided.  The  Cavaliers  had  now  to  encounter  natural  ooimge 
equal  to  their  own,  enthusiasm  stronger  than  their  own,  and  di£-> 
cipline  such  as  was  utterly  wanting  to  them.  It  soon  became  a 
proverb  that  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  men  of  a 
different  breed  from  the  soldiers  of  Essex.  At  Naseby  took  plaofi 
the  first  great  encounter  between  the  Royalists  and  the  remo« 
deUed  army  of  the  houses.  The  rictory  of  the  Boundbeada  was 
complete  and  decisive.  It  was  followed  by  other  triumphs  ia 
rapid  succession.  In  a  few  months  the  authority  of  the  Parllar 
ment  was  fully  established  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Charles 
fled  to  the  Scots,  and  was  by  them,  in  a  manner  which  did  not 
much  exalt  their  national  character,  delivered  up  to  his  KngKsh 
subjects.'* 

The  militaiy  triumphs  of  CromweU  originated  with 
the  strict  discipline  preserred  by  him  in  his  army.  It 
liad  characteristics  that  no  taraad  foroe  has  ever  pos* 
seised  since  it  WM  disbanded*    The  soUien  kuiguied 
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tint  the  Mboiies  of  Sngknd  were  oommitted  to  their 
gnardiainiliip,  and  tliej  were  often  not  scmpuloos  in 
the  meftDs  which  they  adopted  to  aeoomplish  their  trust. 
Thej  warred  against  ''Papacy"  and  "Prelacy;*'  and 
eveiy  sjmhol  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  which  they 
eneoiiBtered  was  destroyed.  They  did  not  only  oon- 
i^er  themsdres  bound  to  a  warfare  with  carnal  wea- 
pons, hnt  they  also  looked  upon  their  mission  as  com- 
prdmiding  a  spiritual  combat,  and  therefore  they  often 
with  the  progress  of  preaching,  when  they 
its  tendencies  less  enthusiastie  or  less 
sound  than  their  own  opinions.  They  were  great 
tbeologians,  well  read  in  all  knotty  points  of  doctrine. 
Their  opinions  carried  them  not  only  into  the  discus- 
sioQ  of  doctrines,  but  the  destruction  of  arohttecture, 
that  was  not  modelled  to  their  views.  Oems  of  art 
which  were  not  ecclesiastically  correct  had  no  charms 
io  their  eyes.  TLe  works  of  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor  fell  before  them,  if  the  artists  had  imfortu- 
nately  dedicated  their  talents  and  their  time  to  sub- 
jects comieoted  with  saints  and  ''the  traditions  of 
Rome."  These  outrages  are  now  censured  as  unhal- 
lowed and  barbarous  by  those  who  allow  nothiug  for 
excitement,  for  persecution,  and  fbr  the  wrongs  of 
geocntions.  The  destruction  of  works  of  art  is 
momnftil,  bat  far  more  execraUe  were  the  outrages 
endured  at  a  former  period  by  those  men,  but  which 
they,  in  their  ho^r  of  triumph,  avoided.  Mr.  Macau- 
Uy  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  Protector's  anny; 
sad  it  is  a  noble  tribute  that  no  other  army  of  similar 
extent  has  ever  earned  :— 

"U  mr  tfaifl  strtoge  force  was  irresistibk.  The  stubborn 
enuige  chaneteriftic  of  the  Eng^Bh  peopk  wai,  by  the  lystem 
of  CiDBVcll,  at  onoe  regulaled  and  ttimvkted.  Other  leaden 
bare  naintainwl  order  as  strict.  Other  leadera  have  inspired 
their  lolkmtn  vith  a  zeal  as  ardent.  But  in  his  camp  alone  the 
aost  rigid  diaeipliBe  was  found  in  oompnnjr  with  the  ileroest  en- 
thiaiisni.  Hia  troops  mored  to  victory  with  the  precision  of 
nsdiiaes^  while  bnming  with  the  wildest  fanatictwn  of  crosaders. 
Fnaa  the  tine  when  the  arm j  was  remodelled  to  the  time  when 
it  WM  dttbaiided,  it  nerer  foond,  either  in  the  British  islands  or 
OB  the  oontiiieiil,  an  enemy  who  oonid  stand  its  onset.  In  Eng- 
kukd,  SeotUad,  Ireland,  Flanders,  the  Puritan  warriors,  often  snr- 
mnded  by  difficulties,  sometimes  contending  against  threefold 
oddi,  not  only  nerer  &i]ed  to  oonqner,  bat  nerer  foiled  to  destroy 
sad  break  in  piaees  whatever  force  was  opposed  to  them.  They 
■t  leaglh  came  to  regard  the  day  of  battle  as  a  day  of  certain 
triamph,  and  asarched  against  the  most  renowned  battalions  of 
Eorope  with  disdainfal  oonfidenoe.  Torenne  was  startled  by  the 
shoot  of  stem  exaltation  with  which  his  English  allies  advanced 
to  the  combat,  and  etpiessed  the  delight  of  a  true  soldier,  when 
be  Icanied  that  it  was  ever  the  foshion  of  CromwelVs  pikemen  to 
njdee  gmdy  when  they  beheld  the  enemy;  and  the  banished 
Csnhen  folt  an  emotion  of  national  pride,  when  they  saw  a  bri- 
pift  of  their  ooantrynsea,  oatnnmbered  by  foes  and  abandoned  by 
sDirn,  drire  before  it  in  headlong  rout  the  finest  infantry  of  Spain, 
and  forre  a  passage  into  a  oonnterscarp  which  had  jnst  been  pro- 
Mmesd  impregnable  by  the  ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France. 

*Bvt  that  which  chiefly  distingnished  the  army  of  Cromwell 
ftnn  other  armies  was  the  austere  morality  and  the  fear  of  God 
which  pervaded  all  ranks.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  lea- 
loos  Royalisl  that,  in  that  singnlar  camp,  no  oath  was  heard,  no 
draakesness  or  gambling  was  seen^  and  that  daring  the  long 
demimon  of  the  soldiery  the  property  of  the  peaceable  citizen  and 
the  bonoor  of  woman  were  held  saCTcd.  If  outrages  were  com- 
tutted,  they  were  outrages  of  a  very  diiferent  kmd  from  those  of 
^ich  a  victorious  army  is  generally  guilty.  No  servant  girl 
eomplsiiMd  of  the  rongh  gallantly  of  the  redcoats.  Not  an  ounce 
of  plate  was  taken  from  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths.  But  a  Pe- 
h^an  sermon,  or  a  window  on  which  the  Virgin  and  Child  were 
punted,  produced  in  the  Puritan  ranks  an  excitement  which  it 

MfiM  the  ntmovt  nertioiu  of  th«  oflcers  to  c^ncU,    Qne  of 


CnMnvell*s  chief  diffleoltiaa  waa  to  reatiaia  hia  pikanen  and  dra- 
goons from,  isTadiag  by  main  force  the  pulpits  of  ministers  whose 
diseonrses,  to  use  the  language  of  that  time,  were  not  savoury ; 
and  too  many  of  ou  cathedrals  still  bear  the  marks  of  thehatnd 
with  which  ^oae  stem  spirits  regaxded  ereiy  vestige  of  Popery." 

Cromwell  ruled  his  army ;  but  the  soldiers,  in  their 
tnm»  ruled  their  general  Mr.  Macaulay  belieTes  that 
he  would  have  assumed  the  crown,  conciliated  the 
aristocracy,  ruled  righteously,  and  founded  a  dynasty, 
but  the  army  would  not  permit  him,  for  the  soldiers 
were  Eepublicans.  The  power  of  a  king  was  put  into 
his  hands  by  the  army.  All  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  an  arbitrary  monarch  could  exercise  were  wielded 
by  the  Protector.  Nothing  but  the  crown  was  with- 
held, and  that  would  not  be  conceded.  Cromwell 
knew  the  limits  of  his  power.  He  obserred  them,  and 
while  deprived  of  the  name,  he  exerciBedthe  influence, 
and  more  than  the  influence,  of  any  English  monarch 
who  preceded  the  Protectorate.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber  to  have  met,  in  course  of  reading,  a  more  oondse 
estimate  of  the  Protector's  administration  tluux  that 
which  we  quote  from  Mr.  Macaulay : — 

"Yet  was  the  energy  of  the  Protector's  administration  in  no- 
wise relaxed  by  these  dissensions.  Those  soldiers  who  would 
not  suiTer  him  to  assume  the  kingly  title  stood  by  him  when  he 
Tentored  on  acts  of  power  as  high  as  any  English  king  has  ever 
attempted.  The  goTcmment,  therefore,  though  in  form  a  re- 
public, was  in  truth  a  despotism,  moderated  on^  by  the  wisdom, 
tiie  sobermindedness,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  despot.  Hie 
country  was  dirided  into  militaiy  disteicts;  those  districts  ware 
placed  under  the  command  of  major-generals.  Every  insurrec- 
tionaiy  movement  was  promptly  put  down  and  punished.  The 
fear  inspired  by  the  power  of  the  sword  in  so  strong,  steady,  and 
expert  a  hand,  quelled  the  spirit  both  of  Cavaliers  and  levellers. 
The  loyal  gentry  dedared  that  they  were  still  as  ready  as  ever  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  old  government  and  the  old  dynasty^  if 
there  were  the  slightest  hope  of  success ;  but  to  rush  at  the  head 
of  their  serving  men  and  tenants,  on  the  pikes- of  brigades,  vic- 
torious in  a  hundred  battles  and  sieges,  would  be  a  frantic  waste 
of  innocent  and  honourable  blood.  Both  Royalists  and  Bqmb- 
licans,  having  no  hope  in  open  reaiatanoe,  began  to  revolve  dark 
sehemes  of  aasaaaination;  but  the  Protector's  intelligenoe  waa 
good;  liis  vigilance  vras  unremitting;  and,  whenever  he  moved 
beyond  the  walls  of  his  palace,  the  drawn  swords  and  cuirasses  of 
his  trusty  body-guards  encompassed  him  thick  on  eveiy  side. 

*'  Had  he  been  a  cruel,  licentious,  and  rapaeipns  prince,  the 
nation  might  have  found  courage  in  despair,  and  might  have  made 
a  convulsive  effort  to  free  itself  from  military  domination.  Bnt 
the  grievances  which  the  country  suffered,  though  such  as  excited 
serious  discontent,  were  by  no  means  such  as  impel  great  masses 
of  men  to  stake  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
fsmilies  against  fearful  odds.  The  taxation,  though  heavier  than 
it  had  been  under  the  Stuarts,  waa  not  heavy  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  neighbouring  states  and  of  the  resonroes  of 
England.  Property  waa  secure.  Even  the  Cavalier,  who  re- 
frained from  giving  disturbance  to  the  new  settlement,  ei^oyed  in 
peace  whatever  the  dril  troubles  had  left  him.  The  laws  were 
riolated  only  in  cases  where  the  safety  of  the  Protector's  person 
and  government  waa  concerned.  Justice  was  administered  between 
man  and  man  with  an  exactness  and  purity  not  before  known. 
Under  no  English  Qovemment  since  the  Beformation  had  theio 
been  so  little  religious  persecution.  The  unfortunate  Boman 
Catholics,  indeed,  were  held  to  be  scarcely  within  the  pale  of 
Christian  eharity.  Bnt  the  clergy  of  the  fidlen  Anglican  Chuieh 
were  suffered  to  celebrate  their  worship  on  eondition  that  they 
would  abstain  from  preaching  about  politics.  Even  the  Jews, 
whose  pnblic  worship  had,  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century,  been 
interdicted,  were,  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of  jealous 
traders  and  fanatical  theologians,  permitted  to  build  a  synagogue 
in  London. 

"  Tkt  Proteetor*s  foreign  policy  at  the  same  time  estoited  the 
ungracious  approbation  of  those  who  most  detested  him.  The 
Cavaliers  could  scarcely  refrain  from  wishing  that  one  who  had 
done  so  much  to  raise  the  fame  of  the  nation  had  been  a  legiti- 
mate king  i  and  the  Bepublicanv  were  forced  to  own  that  the 
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tynuit  cnffBTMl  none  hvik  himtdf  to  wrong  his  eoontiy,  and  tbat, 
if  he  had  robbed  her  of  liberty,  he  had,  at  least,  given  her  glory 
in  exchange.  After  half  a  century,  during  which  England  had 
been  of  scarcely  more  weight  in  European  politics  than  Venice 
or  Sdxony,  she  at  mice  became  the  most  formidable  power  in  the 
world,  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  United  Provinces,  avenged 
the  OftMinon  injuries  of  Christendom  on  the  pirates  of  Barbaiy, 
vanquished  the  Spaniards  by  land  and  sea,  seized  one  of  the  finest 
West  India  Islands,  and  acquired  on  the  Flemish  coast  a  fortress 
which  consoled  the  national  pride  for  the  loss  of  Calais.  She 
was  supreme  on  the  ocean.  She  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
inteiesL  AH  the  Reformed  Churches  scattered  over  Aoman 
Catholic  kingdoms  acknowledged  Cromwell  as  their  goardian. 
The  Huguenots  of  Languedoc,  the  shepherds  who,  in  the  hamlets 
of  the  Alps,  professed  a  Protestantism  older  than  that  of  Augs- 
burg, were  secured  from  oppression  by  the  mere  terror  of  that 
great  name.  The  Pope  himself  was  forced  to  preach  hamamty 
and  moderation  to  Popish  princes;  for  a  voice  which  seldom 
threatened  in  vain  had  declared  that,  unless  favour  were  shown 
to  the  people  of  Ood,  the  English  guns  should  be  heard  in  the 
Castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  In  truth,  there  was  nothing  whidi 
Cromwell  had,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his  family,  so  much 
reason  to  desire  as  a  general  religious  war  iti  Europe.  In  such 
a  war  he  must  have  been  the  captain  of  the  Protestant  annies. 
The  heart  of  England  would  have  been  with  him.  His  victories 
would  have  been  hailed  with  an  unanimons  enthusiasm  unknown 
in  the  country  since  the  rout  of  the  Armada,  and  would  have 
effaced  the  stain  which  one  act,  condemned  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  nation,  has  left  on  his  splendid  fame.  Unhappily  for  him, 
ho  liad  no  opportunity  of  displaying  his  admind>le  military  talents 
except  against  the  iuhabitanta  of  the  British  Isles." 

Deyiating  firom  a  political  oourse,  and  from  the  ordi* 
naiy  line  of  historians,  Mr.  Macaulaj  gives  very  mi- 
nate  details  concerning  the  social  state  of  England, 
the  wages  of  labour,  the  police  regulations  of  London, 
the  habits  of  society,  the  state  of  trayelling,  and  many 
other  interesting  but  minute  particulars  relating  to 
those  periods  of  which  he  treats.-  The  death  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  accession  of  James  the  Second, 
a  relapse  from  frivolity  to  bigotry,  are  points  that  we 
pass  OYer.  And  we  need  not  trace  minutely  the  pro- 
gress of  the  events  that  shortened  the  reign  of  James 
—his  pride  and  his  meanness — ^his  cringing  dependency 
on  the  French  King,  and  his  haughtiness  towards  hu 
own  subjects.  These  topics  are  aJl  examined,  and  the 
narrative  cast,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  by  a  master's 
hand.  The  story  is  old,  sad,  and  well  known,  yet  the 
author  succeeds  in  casting  the  charm  of  novelty  over 
the  narrative  by  those  brief  but  dear  estimates  of 
character  that  distingiish  his  work,  which  thus  contains 
many  biographies.  These  sketches  of  character  form, 
we  think,  the  great  recommendation  of  the  volumes. 
A  period  of  history  will  be  reached  in  the  subsequent 
volumes  where  men  of  less  strength  of  mind — of  fewer 
peculiarities — polished  men,  whose  rough  edges  were 
rubbed  off  by  the  courtesies  of  society,  will  be  in  the 
field;  but  at  every  period  since  the  Revolution  till  the 
present  day,  graphic  views  of  character,  like  those 
contained  in  the  first  two  volumes,  will  form  most 
valuable  contributions  to  history. 

James  the  Second  had  several  good  counsellors;  but 
he  was  stubborn  and  bigotted.  His  adherence  to  Ko- 
maoism  was  open  and  professed,  while  that  of  Charles 
the  Second  had  been  hidden  and  concealed.  The  re- 
ligion of  James  was  avowed,  and  therefore  his  subjects 
could  entertain  no  quarrel  against  him  on  that  account. 
But  the  means  adopted  by  him  to  advance  his  religious 
tenets  were  opposed  to  the  oath  that  he  bad  taken,  and 
the  conditions  on  which  he  wore  the  crown.  Through 
a  rapid  series  of  intrigues,  resisted  by  Rochester  and 
others  of  his  odvisers^thc  determined  Monarch  strode  on 


like  a  bigot,  until  the  time  ntived  wlmi  he  eooiideied 

himself  sufficiently  strong  to  act  openly,  to  discard  his 
former  counsellors,  and  to  surround  his  throne  with 
Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  especially  he  coxanutted 
the  charge  of  Ireland.  Roohester,  although  noi  a  re- 
ligious man*  was  deemed  a  mart3nr9  extoUed  hf  the 
churchmen,  and  supported  by  the  people.  A  feeling 
of  general  dismay  prevailed  at  his  dismissal,  which  Mr. 
Maoaulay  thus  describes : — 

**  To  the  applause  of  the  sincere  friends  of  the  firtabifialied 
Church,  Rochester  had,  indeed,  very  slender  cbums.  To  sate 
his  place  he  had  sate  in  that  tribunal  vhidi  had  been  iUegaUy 
crei^  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting  her.  To  save  his  place 
he  had  given  a  dishoftest  vote  for  degrading  one  of  her  most 
eminent  ministers,  had  aflleeted  to  doubt  her  orthodoxy,  had  lis- 
tened with  the  outward  show  of  docility  to  teachers  who  called 
her  schinniatical  and  heretical,  and  had  offered  to  oo-operate 
strenuously  with  her  deadliest  eaemies  in  their  designa  against 
her.  The  highest  praise  to  which  he  was  entitled  was  this,  that 
he  had  shrunk  from  the  exceeding  wickedness  and  baseness  of 
publicly  abjuring,  fbr  lucre,  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  which  he  beUered  to  be  true,  and  of  which  be  had 
long  made  an  ostentatious  profession.  Yet  he  was  extolled  by 
the  great  body  of  Churchmen  as  if  he  had  been  the  bravest  and 
purest  of  martyrs.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Martyr- 
ologies  of  Eusebius,  and  of  Fox,  were  ransacked  to  find  parallels 
for  his  heroic  piety.  He  was  Danid  in  the  den  of  Kons,  Sha* 
draeh  in  the  fiery  Aimaoe,  Peter  in  the  dungeon  of  Herod,  Paul  at 
the  bar  of  Nero,  Ignatiui  in  the  amphitheatre,  Latimer  at  the 
stake.  Among  the  many  facts  which  prove  that  the  standard  of 
honour  and  virtue  among  the  public  men  of  that  age  was  low, 
the  admiration  excited  by  Rochester's  constancy  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  decisive. 

*'In  his  fidl  he  dragged  down  Clarendon.  On  the  seventh 
of  January,  1687i  the  Gazette  announced  totiie  people  of  liondon 
that  the  treasury  was  put  into  commission.  On  the  eighth 
arrived  at  Dublin  a  despatch  formally  signifying  that  in  a  month 
Tyroonnel  would  assume  the  government  of  Ireland.  It  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  this  man  had  surmounted  the  mnne- 
rous  impediments  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  unbitioii.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  extermination  of  the  English  colony  in 
Ireland  was  the  object  on  which  his  hcaM  was  set.  He  had, 
therefore,  to  overcome  some  scruples  in  the  royal  mind.  He  had 
to  surmout  the  opposition,  not  merely  of  all  the  Protestant  men- 
hers  of  the  Government,  not  merely  the  moderate  and  respectable 
heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  but  even  of  several  memben 
of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.  Sunderland  shrank  from  the  thought  of 
an  Irish  revolution,  religions,  political,  and  sociaL  To  the  Qoeen 
Tyrconnel  was  personally  an  object  of  aversion.  Fowis  was  therp^ 
fore  suggested  as  the  man  best  qualified  for  the  viceroyalty.  He 
was  of  illustrious  birth ;  he  was  a  sineere  Roman  Catholie ;  and 
yet  he  was  generally  allowed  by  candid  Protestants  to  be  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  Englishman.  All  opposition,  however,  yielded 
to  Tyroonnel's  energy  and  canning.  He  fawned,  bullied,  and 
bribed  indefatigably.  Petre's  help  was  secured  by  flattery.  Sun* 
derland  was  plied  at  once  with  promises  and  menaces.  An  im- 
mense price  was  offered  for  his  support,  no  less  than  an  annuity 
of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  Ireland,  redeemable  by  pay> 
ment  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  down.  If  this  proposal  were  re- 
jected, Tyrconnel  threatened  to  let  the  King  know  that  the  lord- 
])resident  had,  at  the  Friday  dinners,  described  his  Mi^esiy  as  a 
fool  who  must  be  governed  either  by  a  woman  or  by  a  priest. 
Sunderland,  pale  and  trembling,  offered  to  procun  for  Tyrooaatl 
supreme  military  command,  enormous  appointments,  anything 
but  the  viceroyalty;  but  all  compromise  was  rejected;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  yield.  Hary  of  Modena  herself  was  not  free  from 
suspicion  of  corruption.  There  was  in  London  a  renowned  chain 
of  pearls  which  was  valued  at  ten  thousand  pouncb.  It  had  he> 
longed  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  by  him  it  had  been  left  to  Margaret 
Hughes,  a  courtesan  who,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  had  exer- 
cised a  boundless  empire  over  him.  Tpt^nnel  loudly  boasted 
that  \rith  this  chain  he  had  purchased  the  support  of  the  Queen. 
There  were  those,  however,  who  suspected  that  this  story  was 
one  of  Dick  Talbofs  truths,  and  that  it  liad  no  more  foundation 
than  the  calumnies  which,  twenty-six  years  before,  he  had  in* 
vented  to  blacken  the  fame  of  Anne  Hyde.  To  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic courtiers  genexally  he  spoke  of  the  unoertain  Uaaam  by 
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tfaif  hM  oAfn^  hoMn,  ud  embhiweeti.  The  Kisg 
nugkt  die  to-moirov,  and  might  leftYe  them  at  the  mercy  of  a 
hostile  goTemment  aad  a  hostile  rabble.  Bat,  if  the  old  faith 
could  be  made  dominant  in  Ireland,  if  the  Protestant  interest  in 
that  eoaotry  oooU  be  destroyed,  there  wooM  still* be,  in  the  wont 
evcot,  aa  MiylnB  at  hand  to  wfajdi  they  might  retreat,  and  where 
tbcy  migiit  cither  negotiate  or  defend  themselves  with  adTantage. 
A  Fio|nsh  priest  was  hired  with  the  promise  of  the  mitre  of 
Waterford  to  preach  at  St.  James's  against  the  Act  of  Settle- 
neot ;  and  his  sermon,  thoi^h  heard  with  deep  disgast  by  the 
Eag^idi  pvt  of  the  auditory,  was  not  without  its  eileet.  The 
strog^  whi^  patriotim  had  for  a  time  maintained  against 
liguftnr  in  the  royal  mind  was  at  an  end.  *  There  is  work  to  be 
done  in  Irdand,*  said  James,  *  which  no  Englishman  will  do.* 

*'  AU  obstacles  were  at  length  removed ;  and  in  February, 
16S7,  Tyreoniiel  began  to  rule  his  native  oountry  with  the  power 
sad  appointments  of  lord-lieutenan^  but  with  the  humbler  title 
of  lord-deputy. 

"  Uis  amral  spread  dismay  through  the  whole  English  popu- 
lation.   Clarendon  was  accompanied,  or  speedily  followed,  across 
!>.  Geoige*s  Channd,  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  respect- 
able iahabitants  of  I>ttblin,  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  and  artificers. 
It  vsi  said  that  fifteen  hundred  families  emigrated  in  a  few  days. 
Hie  panic  waa  not  unreasonable.    The  work  of  putting  the  colo- 
nists down  under  the  feet  of  the  natives  went  rapidly  on.     In  a 
short  time  almost  .every  privy  councillor,  judge,  sheriff,  mayor, 
aldennan,  and  justice  of  the  peace  was  a  Celt  and  a  Uoman  Ca- 
tholic.   It  seemed  that  things  would  soon  be  ripe  for  a  general 
dectioB,  and  tliat  a  House  of  Commons  bent  on  abrogating  the 
Act  of  Settlement  would  easily  be  assembled.     Those  who  had 
latdy  been  the  lords  of  the  island  now  cried  out,  in  the  bitterness 
id  their  souls,  that  th^  had  become  a  prey  and  a  laughing-stock 
to  theii  own  aerfii  and  menials ;  that  houses  were  burnt  and  cat- 
tle itdea  with  impunity ;  that  the  new  soldiers  roamed  tlie  coun- 
try, pillsging,  insulting,  ravishing,  maiming,  tossing  one  Pro- 
tcstsat  in  a  hjaaket,  tying  up  another  by  the  hair  and  scourging 
him ;  that  to  appeal  to  the  law  was  vain ;  that  Irish  judges, 
shdiffs,  juries,  and  witnesses  were  all  in  a  league  to  save  Irish 
rrisunils;  and  that,  even  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
vhole  wool  would  soon  diange  hands ;  for  that  in  every  action  of 
fjectoieBt  tried  under  the  administration  of  Tyrconnel,  judgment 
had  been  given  for  the  native  against  the  Englishman. 

**  While  Clarendon  was  at  Dublin,  the  privy  seal  had  been  io 
the  bands  of  commissioners.  His  friends  hoped  that  it  would, 
OD  his  return  to  London,  be  again  delivered  to  him.  But  the 
King  sad  the  Jesuitical  cabal  had  determined  that  the  disgrace 
of  the  Hydes  should  be  complete.  Lord  Amndell  of  Wardour,  a 
Boasn  Catholic,  received  the  privy  seal.  Bellasyse,  a  Bonuui 
Catholic,  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  and  Dover,  another 
BoiDsa  Catholic,  had  a  seat  at  the  board.  The  appointment  of 
a  mined  gambler  to  such  a  trust  would  alone  have  sufficed  to 
diigist  the  public.  The  dissolute  Etherege,  who  then  resided  at 
Bstisbou  as  English  envoy,  would  not  refrain  from  expressing 
vith  a  sneer  his  hope  that  his  old  boon  companion,  Dover,  would 
hep  the  Kingfs  mon^  better  than  his  own. 

"The  dismission  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  great  epoch  in  the 
irign  of  James.  Prom  that  time  it  was  dear  that  what  he  really 
vaatcd  was  not  liberty  of  oonsdenoe  for  the  members  of  his  own 
Church,  hot  iiherty  to  persecute  the  members  of  other  Churohes. 
Pretending  to  abhor  tests,  he  had  himself  imposed  a  test.  He 
thought  it  hard,  he  thought  it  monstrous,  that  able  and  loyal 
nm  ^loold  be  excluded  from  the  public  service  solely  for  being 
^anan  CathoUcs.  Tet  he  had  himself  turned  oat  of  office  a 
tnamrer  whom  he  admitted  to  be  both  loyal  and  able,  solely  for 
^g  a  Pretestant.  The  cry  vras  that  a  general  proscription  was 
at  hand,  and  that  every  public  functionary  mast  make  up  his 
isisd  to  lose  his  soul  or  lose  his  place.  Who  indeed  could  hope 
to  stand  where  the  Hydes  had  fallen  P  They  were  the  brothers- 
is-lav  of  the  King,  the  uncles  and  natural  guardians  of  his 
^ildreu,  his  friends  from  earfy  youth,  his  steady  adherents  in 
advenity  and  peril,  his  obsequious  servants  since  he  had  been  on 
the  throne.  Their  sole  crime  was  their  religion,  and  for  this 
niaie  they  had  been  discarded.  In  great  perturbation,  men  began 
to  look  round  for  help ;  and  soon  alt  eyes  were  fixed  on  one 
vhon  a  rare  eonenrrenoe  both  of  personal  qualities  and  of  for* 
taitoQs  cJrmmstancca  pointed  out  as  the  deliverer.*' 

This  was  the  crisis  in  the  history  of  James.  No 
further  doubt  of  liift  purposes  remaiaed  amongat  his 


subjeots.  The  crnslied  rebellions  of  Argyle  in  8oot- 
land,  of  Monmouth  in  England,  and  the  execution  of 
these  leaders,  rendered  resistance  apparently  hopeless. 
Persecution  reigned  without  an  apology  in  EugLmd  and 
Scotland,  while  iiilreland  Tyrconnel  bad  in  view,  equally 
at  least  with  the  restoration  of  Popery,  the  restoration 
of  forfeited  lands.  Judge-made  law  was  administered^ 
and  the  judges  were  open  to  any  amount  of  corruption^ 
and  prepared  for  any  deed  of  cruelty.  The  bigotry  and 
errors  of  James  most  have  been  of  a  capital  description 
before  he  could  haye  raised  the  feeling  that  revolution- 
ized the  islands.  He  was  not  a  man  of  talents ;  and 
yet  some  talent  was  requisite  to  lose  a  crown  in  the 
circumstances.  His  servile  minions  wrought  too  ra- 
pidly, and  with  too  much  severity.  The  persecutions 
in  Scotland  were  bitter.  The  men  against  whom  they 
were  directed  had  an  unbending  spirit.  Concession 
from  either  party  was  hopeless,  and  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  the  party  in  power  are  not  more  surely 
preserved  in  the  history  than  in  the  traditions  of  the 
country.  A  similar  system  was  adopted  in  England. 
The  rebellion  of  Monmouth,  and  the  rising  of  the 
western  peasantry,  furnished  the  apology  for  cmeltiea 
of  the  most  revolting  nature.  The  most  estimable  men 
were  exposed  to  the  greatest  calamities.  No  man  waa 
sufficiently  blameless  and  cautious  to  be  out  of  danger. 
The  most  illustrious  names  amongst  the  English  Di8-> 
senters,  in  these  and  in  other  evil  times,  were  exposed 
to  severe  and  galling  punishment  for  their  faith. 
Those  on  whom  the  dominant  party  retaliated  the  penal 
laws  were  far  more  exempt  from  any  responsibility 
concerning  them  than  the  '*  trimmers,"  whose  religion 
changed  with  the  sovereign,  and  who  were  frequently 
the  instruments  of  persecution.  There  are  three 
amongst  many  names  famous  in  the  English  Dissenting 
churches  on  theological  and  religious  groimds.  Mr. 
Macaulay  places  them  together,  and  as  an  estimate  of 
John  Bunyan's  life  and  works,  from  the  pen  of  a  great 
modem  rhetorician,  who  cannot  be  charged  with  morbid 
enthusiasm,  must  be  valuable,  we  extract  the  passage: — 

"  If  any  man  stood  higher  than  Baxter  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  that  man  was  John  Howe.  Howe  had, 
like  Baxter,  been  personally  a  gainer  by  the  recent  change  of 
measures.  The  same  tyranny  which  had  flung  Baxter  into  jail 
had  driven  Howe  into  banisliment ;  and,  soon  after  Baxter  had 
been  let  out  of  the  King's  Bench  prison,  Howe  returned  from 
Utrecht  to  England.  It  was  expected  at  Whitehall  that  Howe 
would  exert  in  fovonr  of  the  oourt  all  the  authority  which  he 
possessed  over  his  brethren.  The  King  himself  condescended  to 
ask  the  help  of  the  subject  whom  he  had  oppressed.  Howe  ap- 
pears to  have  hesitated;  but  the  influence  of  the  Hampdens, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy,  kept  him  steady 
to  the  cause  of  the  constitution.  A  meeting  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  was  held  at  his  house,  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  to  detennine  on  the  course  to  be  adopted.  There  was  great 
anxiety  at  the  palace  to  know  the  result.  Two  royal  messengers 
were  in  attendance  during  the  discussion.  They  carried  back 
the  unwelcome  news  that  Howe  had  declared  himself  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  dispensing  power,  and  that  he  had,  after  long  de> 
bate,  carried  with  him  the  minority  of  the  assembly. 

"  To  the  names  of  Baxter  and  Howe  must  be  added  the  name 
of  a  man  far  below  them  in  station  and  in  acquired  knowledge, 
but  in  virtue  their  eqnal,  and  in  genius  their  superior — John 
Bunyan.  Bunyan  had  been  bred  a  tinker,  and  had  served  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  Early  in  his  Ute  he  had 
been  fearfully  tortured  by  remone  for  his  youthful  sins,  the  worst 
of  which  seem,  however,  to  have  been  such  as  the  world  thinks 
venial.  His  keen  sensibility  and  his  powerful  imaginalion  made 
his  internal  conflicts  singularly  terrible.  He  fancied  that  he  waa 
under  sentence  of  reprobation,  that  he  had  committed  Uasphemy 
agaioit  the  Uolj  Qhost,  that  he  had  sold  Christy  that  he  was 
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actaafly  poaaeafed  by  n  demoD.  Somaiimet  load  roioaa  ftom 
heaven  triad  out  to  wani  him.  Sometimes  fienda  whispered  im- 
piona  ■oggmiioiis  in  his  ear.  He  saw  visions  of  distant  monn- 
tain-tops.  on  which  the  son  shone  brightly,  bat  from  which  he 
was  separated  by  a  waste  of  snow.  He  felt  the  devil  behind  him 
palling  his  clothes.  He  thought  that  the  brand  of  Cain  had 
been  set  opon  him.  He  feared  that  he  was  about  to  burst  asunder 
Ifloe  Judas.  His  mental  agony  disordered  his  health.  One  day 
he  shook  like  a  man  in  the  palsy.  On  another  day  he  felt  a  fire 
within  his  breast.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  survived 
sufferings  so  intense  and  so  long  continued.  At  length  the  doads 
broke.  From  the  depths  of  despair  the  penitent  passed  to  a  state 
of  serene  felicity.  An  irresistible  impulse  now  urged  him  to 
impart  to  others  the  blessing  of  which  he  was  himself  possessed. 
He  joined  the  Baptists,  and  became  a  preacher  and  writer.  His 
education  had  been  that  of  a  mechanic.  He  knew  no  language 
but  Uie  English,  as  it  was  spoken  by  the  common  people.  He 
had  studied  no  great  model  of  composition,  with  the  exception — 
an  important  exception  undoubtedly — of  our  noble  translation  of 
the  Bible.  His  spelling  was  bad.  He  frequently  transgressed 
the  rules  of  grammar ;  yet  his  natite  force  of  genius,  and  his 
eiqierimental  knowledge  of  all  the  religious  passions,  from  despair 
to  ecstacy,  amply  supplied  in  him  the  want  of  learning.  His 
rude  oratory  roused  and  melted  hearers  who  listened  without 
interest  to  the  laboured  discourses  of  great  logicians  and  Hebra- 
iata.  His  works  were  widely  circulated  among  the  humbler 
elaases.  One  of  them,  the  '  Filgrim^s  Progress,*  was,  in  his  own 
lifetime,  translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  It  was,  how> 
ever,  scarcely  known  to  the  learned  and  polite,  and  had  been, 
during  near  a  century,  the  delight  of  pious  cottagers  and  artisans 
before  it  was  publicly  commended  by  any  man  of  high  literary 
eminence.  At  length  critics  oondesoendeid  to  inquire  where  the 
aecret  of  so  wide  and  so  durable  a  popularity  lay.  They  were 
compelled  to  own  that  the  ignorant  multitude  had  judged  more 
correctly  than  the  learned,  and  that  the  despised  little  book  was 
really  a  masterpiece.  Banyan  is  indeed  as  decidedly  the  first  of 
allegorists,  as  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of  oratocv,  or  Shakspere 
the  fint  of  dramatists.  Other  allegorists  have  shown  equal  in^ 
gaauity:  but  no  other  allegorist  has  ever  been  able  to  touch  the 
heart,  and  to  make  abstractions  objects  of  terror,  of  pity,  and  of 
love. 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English  Diwcnter  had  suf- 
fered more  severely  under  the  penal  laws  thim  John  Bunyan. 
Of  the  twenty-aeven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Bestonu 
tion,  he  had  paased  twelve  in  confinement.  He  stiU  persisted  in 
preaching  *,  but  that  he  might  preach,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  disguising  himself  like  a  carter.  He  was  often  introduced 
into  meetings  through  back  doors,  with  a  smock-frock  on  his 
back,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand.  If  he  had  thought  only  of  his 
own  ease  and  safety,  he  would  have  hailed  the  Indulgence  with 
delight.  He  was  now  at  length  free  to  pray  and  exhort  in  open 
day.  His  congregation  rapidly  increased ;  thousands  hung  upon 
his  words ;  and  at  Bedford,  where  he  ordinarily  resided,  money 
was  plentifully  contributed  to  build  a  meeting-house  for  him. 
His  influence  among  the  common  people  was  such,  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  willingly  have  bestowed  on  him  some  mnnieipal 
office ;  but  his  vigorous  understanding,  and  liis  stout  English 
heart,  were  proof  against  all  delusion  and  all  temptation.  He 
feK  assured  that  the  proffered  toleration  was  merely  a  bait  in- 
tended to  lure  the  Puritan  party  to  d^truction ;  nor  wonld  he, 
by  accepting  a  place  for  which  he  was  not  l^;aUy  qualified,  reoog- 
niae  the  validity  of  the  dispensing  power.  One  of  the  last  acts 
of  his  virtuous  life  was  to  decline  an  interview  to  which  he  was 
invited  by  an  agent  of  the  Government.** 

A  record  of  crime  and  saffermg,  of  patience  and  per- 
secntion,  of  tlie  gradual  reconstruction  of  an  insurgent 
partj — the  gradual  whispering  of  resistance,  the  in- 
flexible dctennination  of  the  crown  and  the  court,  the 
equally  undaunted  perseverance  of  the  "  suffering  rem- 
nants/' occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  second 
volume. 

We  come  at  last  to  an  opening  in  the  clouds.  The 
ablest  politician  on  the  continent,  who  had  an  interest 
in  preaenring  royalty  in  Britain,  who  sympathized 
with  sufferers  for  oonscienoe  sake,  but  who  did  nothing 
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time  for  interference  had  arrived.  Few  men  bave 
impressed  their  memory  deeper  in  the  country  iban 
William  of  Orange.  Great  cities  still  preaerre  his 
statue — ^alwaye  an  equestrian  statue — amongst  thdr 
public  edifices.  The  grej  horse  and  the  sbaip  stem 
features  of  the  monarch  are  painted  over  the  doors  of 
many  houses  of  public  entertamment.  His  name  is  still 
the  watchword  of  a  great  Irish  party.  His  memory  is 
cherished  with  a  fondness  amounting  to  veaeraticm 
amongst  a  large  proportion  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion in  Ireland.  A  foreign  prince,  who  could  tfans 
succeed  in  writing  his  name  on  the  annals,  and  in  the 
hearts,  of  a  nation,  and  seizing  its  crown,  mast  have 
been  a  man  endowed  with  many  extraordinary  pow^s. 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  thus  described  him: — 

"He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  But  both  in  body 
and  in  mind  he  was  older  than  other  meji  of  the  same  age.  In- 
deed it  might  be  said  that  he  had  never  been  young.  His  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  to  his  oiR'n 
captains  and  councillors.  Sculptors,  painters,  and  medallista 
exerted  their  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  transmitting  his  fea- 
tures to  posterity ;  and  his  features  were  such  as  no  artist  oouJd 
fail  to  seize,  and  such  as,  once  seen,  could»  never  be  foTgottea. 
EUs  name  at  once  calls  up  before  us  a  slender  ai^  feeble  frama, 
a  lofty  and  ample  forehead,  a  nose  curved  like  the  beak  of  aa 
eagle,  an  eye  rivalling  that  of  an  eagle  in  brightness  and  keen- 
ness, a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  sullen  brow,  a  firm  and  some- 
what peevish  mouth,  a  cheek  pale,  thin,  and  deeply  furrowed  by 
sickness  and  by  care.  Tbst  pensiye,  screre,  and  solemn  aspect 
could  scarcely  have  belonged  to  a  happy  or  a  good-hnmonred  man. 
But  it  indicates,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  capacity  equal 
to  the  most  arduous  enterprizes,  and  fortitude  not  to  be  shaken 
by  reverses  or  dangers. 

"  Nature  had  largely  endowed  William  with  the  qualities  c^  a 
great  ruler ;  and  education  had  developed  those  qualities  in  no 
common  degree.  With  strong  natural  sense,  and  raze  force  oC 
will,  he  found  himself,  when  first  his  mind  began  to  open,  a 
fatherless  and  motlierlcss  child,  the  chief  of  a  great  but  de- 
pressed and  disheartened  party,  and  the  heir  to  vast  and  inde- 
finite pretensions,  which  excited  the  dread  and  aversion  of  the 
oligarchy,  then  supreme  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  oomnoa 
people,  fondly  attached  daring  a  century  to  his  house,  indicated 
whenever  they  saw  liim,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  that 
they  regarded  him  as  their  rightM  head.  Tlie  able  and  expe- 
rienced ministers  of  the  republic,  mortal  enemies  of  his  name,  came 
every  day  to  pay  their  feigned  ■civilities  to  Iiim,  and  to  observe  the 
progress  of  liis  mind.  The  first  movements  of  his  ambition  were 
carefully  watched:  every  unguarded  word  uttered  by  him  was 
noted  down;  nor  had  he  near  him  any  adviser  on  whose  judg- 
ment reliance  could  be  placed.  lie  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  old 
when  all  the  domestics  who  were  attached  to  his  interest  or  who 
enjoyed  any  share  of  his  confidence,  were  removed  firom  under 
his  roof  by  the  jealous  Government.  He  remonstrated  with 
energy  beyond  his  years,  but  in  vain.  Vigilant  observers  saw 
the  tears  more  than  once  rise  in  the  eyes  of  the  yonng  State 
prisoner.  His  health,  naturally  delicate,  sank  for  a  time  under 
the  emotions  which  his  desolate  situation  had  produced.  Such 
situations  bewilder  and  unnerve  the  weak,  but  call  forth  sJl  the 
strength  of  the  stroog.  Surrounded  by  snares  in  which  an  or- 
dinary youth  would  have  perished,  William  learned  to  tread  at 
once  warily  and  firmly.  Long  before  he  reached  manhood  he 
knew  how  to  keep  secrets,  how  to  baffle  curiosity  by  dry  and 
guarded  answers,  how  to  conceal  all  passions  under  the  same  show 
of  grave  tranquillity.  Meanwhile  he  made  HtUe  proficieiu^  in 
fashionable  or  literary  accomplishments.  The  manners  of  the 
Dutch  nobility  of  that  age  wanted  the  grace  which  was  found  m 
the  highest  perfection  smong  the  gentlemen  of  France,  and 
which,  in  an  inferior  degree^  embellished  the  Court  of  England; 
and  his  manners  were  altogether  Dutch.  Even  his  oountxynen 
thought  him  blunt.  To  foreigners  he  often  seemed  chnrlish.  In 
his  intercourse  with  the  world  in  general  he  i^peared  ignorant 
or  negligent  of  thoae  arts  which  double  the  vidue  of  a  &Tour, 
and  take  away  the  sting  of  a  refusal.  He  was  little  interested  in 
letters  or  science.  The  discoveries  of  Newton  and  Leibmts,  the 
poems  of  Dryden  and  Boilean,  were  unknown  to  hfan.     Dmaaatie 
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ita^e  anl  to  talk  dbottt  public  aflUn,  whQe  OnstM  was  nmng,  I 
or  while  Tttrtoffe  was  prenlng  Hrira's  hand." 

Tbe  training  to  wluch  lie  was  subjected  rendered 
him  an  taiAj  adept  in  political  movemeBts,  and  peca- 
liarfy  qualified  him  for  that  part  which  he  had  to  per- 
fonn  in  Ikigiand. 

The  importance  achieyed  by  him  in  the  United  Pro- 
Tinces  waa  comparatiTeljr  slight  when  compared  with 
his  suooesa  in  Ihigland.     He  came  professedly  to  me- 
diate between  his  father-in-law,  a  lung,  and  his  sub- 
jects; but  he  came  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army, 
in  the  depth  of  winter — and  a  negotiator  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  apt  to  dictate.     William  contrived  to 
avoid  the  appeannce  of  dictation,  and  achieved  every 
result  that  the  nse  of  violent  measures  oonld  have 
attained,  but  with  more  certainty  than  victory  would 
have    afforded.      The    utter    imbecility    of    James 
smoothed  the  march  of  the  revolution.     The  nation 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  repose  afforded  to  them. 
The  flight  of  James  pacified  the  scruples  of  high  church- 
men, who  considered  themselves  bound  to  passive 
obedience.  The  certainty  of  toleration  to  their  worship, 
and  of  civil  liberty  to  their  party,  satisfied  the  Dissen- 
ters. Deliverance  from  imminent  and  pressing  dangers 
secured  the  attachment  of  the  Irish  Protestants.     A 
party  oi  Ck>venanters  in  Scotland  opposed  the  revoln- 
tion  as  a  compromise,  but   they  were  too   weak  to 
create  a  serioua  resistance.      The  Boman  Catholics 
everywhere  viewed  the  change  with  fear  and  dis- 
satisfaction.     The  latter  led  to  the  Irish  war,  and 
its  infiuence  still  prevails  in  Irish  society.     William 
was,  however,  disposed  to  tolerate  any  form  of  worship. 
He  held  opinions  in  advance  of  his  age^  and  displeas- 
ing to  many  extreme  zealots,  who,  hating  equality, 
simed  at  supremacy.     His  policy  did  not  spring  from 
ignorance  of,  or   carelessness  regarding,   theological 
{KMnts.     On  the  contrary,  he  had  perhaps  mpre  ac- 
quaintance with  religious  doctrines,  and  more  esteem 
for  religious  practice,  than  any  other  ruler  of  England 
save  Cromwell.    He  was  strictly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Calvinistic  school  of  divinity:—- 

*'Tfae  PriDces  of  Orange  had  geacrally  been  the  patrons  of  the 
C^vinistic  divinity,  and  owed  no  small  part  of  their  popularity 
to  their  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  election  and  final  perseverance, 
«  zeal  not  always  enlightened  by  knowledge  or  tempered  by  hnma- 
aity.  Wiliiam  had  been  carefnlly  inatmcted  from  a  child  in  the 
theological  system  to  which  lus  family  was  attached,  and  re- 
gvded  that  system  with  even  more  than  the  partiality  wliich 
BcQ  geaendly  feci  for  a  hereditary  faith.  ITe  had  ruminated  on 
the  ^reat  enigmas  which  had  been  discussed  in  the  Synod  of 
Bort,  and  had  fbnnd  in  the  austere  and  inflexible  logic  of  the 
Oeaeme  sehool  something  which  suited  his  intellect  and  his 
tcnper.  That  example  of  intolerance  indeed  which  some  of 
iu»  pre&cessors  had  set  he  never  imitated.  For  all  persccu- 
ticA  he  felt  a  fixed  aversion,  which  he  avowed,  not  only  where 
the  avowal  was  obviously  politic,  but  on  occasions  where  it 
Kened  that  his  interest  would  have  been  promoted  by  dissimu- 
hiioa  or  by  silence.  His  theological  opinions,  however,  were 
even  mon  decided  than  thoae  of  his  ancestors.  The  tenet  of 
pndcstiiiation  waa  the  keystone  of  his  religion.  He  often  de- 
Harrd  that  if  he  were  to  abandon  that  tenet  he  must  abandon 
with  it  an  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence,  and  must  be- 
come a  mere  Epicurean.  Except  in  this  single  instance,  all  the 
Mp  of  his  vigonms  mind  was  early  drawn  away  from  the  specu- 
brtive  to  the  pnetical.  The  fiscnltiea  which  are  neeeasary  for 
the  eonduet  of  important  business  ripened  in  him  at  a  time  of 
life  when  they  have  scarcely  b^^  to  blossom  in  ordinary  men. 
^oe  Odavivs  the  world  had  seen  no  such  instance  of  pre- 
nciooB  stateamaoship.  Skilful  diplomatists  were  surprised  to 
hm  Urn  v^ghty  oUeivaUow  whkh  at  fereateca  th«  Ftineej 


on  poblie  aifidra,  and  atill  more  tarpriaed  to  lee  tiie  hd,  in 
aitnaAiona  in  whieh  he  might  have  hein  eipeeted  to  betray 
strong  paaiion,  preaerve  a  compoaurt  as  imperturbable  as  their 
own.  At  eighteen  he  sate  among  the  iSathera  of  tiie  ocmii- 
mon wealth,  grave,  discreet,  and  judicious  as  the  oldest  among 
them.  At  twenty-one,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and  terror,  he  was 
placed  at  tbe  head  of  the  Administntion.  At  twenty-three  he 
waa  renowned  throughout  Europe  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician. 
He  had  put  domestic  Actions  under  his  feet :  be  waa  the  soul  of 
a  mighty  coalition ;  and  he  had  contended  with  honour  in  the 
field  against  some  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age." 

His  courage  was  admirable ;  but  it  was  restrained 
by  perfect  coolness  in  battle.  He  exposed  his  person 
fearlessly,  but  only  when  the  purpose  to  be  gained  was 
greater  than  the  risk.  The  Prince  of  Cond^  admired 
the  bravery  of  his  antagonist,  but  censured  the  care- 
lessness of  risking  defeat  by  the  reckless  exposure  of 
a  leader.  William  had  made  the  same  calculation; 
but  his  forces  were  raw,  opposed  to  a  veteran  army, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  inspire  them  with  courage  by 
their  general's  example.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
his  bitterest  foes  acknowledged  that  the  event  of  the 
day  would  liave  been  turned  by  a  change  of  kings. 
The  house  of  Stuart  was  badly  represented.  The 
chivalrous  bearing  and  undoubted  braveiy  of  the  Scot- 
tish kings  disappeared  at  intervals  after  they  were 
transplanted  to  St.  James's.  James  the  Second  in- 
herited the  pusilanimity  of  his  grandfather,  with  his 
father's  stubborness,  and  without  his  intellect.  The 
talents  in  which  James  was  most  deficient  were  emi- 
nently possessed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange : — 

"  His  own  blunders  and  their  oonsequenoes  liad  been  his  only 
lessons.  '  I  would  give,'  he  onoe  exclaimed,  *  a  good  part  of  my 
estates  to  have  served  a  few  campaigns  under  the  Frinee  of  CoBd6 
before  I  had  to  command  against  him.'  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  circumstance  which  prevented  William  from  attaining 
any  eminent  dexterity  in  strategy  may  have  been  fiivonrable  to 
the  general  vigour  of  his  intellect.  If  his  battles  were  not  those 
of  a  great  tactician,  they  entitled  him  to  be  called  a  great  man. 
No  disaster  could  for  one  moment  deprive  him  of  his  firmneaa, 
or  of  the  entire  possession  of  all  his  fiicnlties.  His  defeats  were 
repaired  with  such  marvellous  celerity,  that,  before  his  enemies 
had  snng  the  Te  Dcum,  he  was  again  ready  for  conflict ;  nor  did 
his  adverse  fortune  ever  deprive  him  of  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  soldiers.  That  respect  and  confidence  he  owed  in  no  small 
measure  to  his  personal  oonrage.  Courage,  in  the  degree  whieh 
is  necessary  to  carry  a  soldier  without  disgrace  through  a  cam* 
paign  is  possessed,  or  might,  under  proper  training,  be  acquired 
by  the  great  majority  of  men.  But  courage  like  that  of  William 
is  rare  indeed.  He  was  proved  by  every  test ;  by  war,  by  wouada, 
by  painful  and  depressing  maladies,  by  raging  seas,  by  the  immi- 
nent and  constant  risk  of  assassination,  a  risk  which  baa  shaken 
very  strong  nerves,  a  risk  which  severdy  tried  even  the  mJMw^B- 
tine  fortitude  of  Cromwell.  Yet  none  could  ever  discover  what 
that  thing  was  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  feared.  His  adviseit 
could  with  diificulty  induce  him  to  take  any  precaution  against 
the  pistoU  and  daggers  of  conspirat(vs.  Old  sailors  wera  amaied 
at  the  composure  wliich  he  preserved  amidst  roaring  breakers  on 
a  perilous  coast.  In  battle  his  bravery  made  him  eonspicnoni 
even  among  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  warriors,  drew  forth  the 
generous  applause  of  hoatUe  armies,  and  waa  never  questioned 
even  by  the  iigustioe  of  hostile  fiictions.  During  his  first  cam- 
paigns he  expmed  himself  like  a  man  who  sought  for  death,  was 
always  foremost  in  the  charge  and  last  in  the  retreat,  fought, 
sword  in  hand,  in  the  thickest  press,  and,  with  a  musket-ball  in 
his  arm,  and  the  blood  streaming  over  his  eoirass,  stall  stood  hie 
ground,  and  waved  his  bat  undv  the  hottest  fire.  His  frienda 
acynred  him  to  take  more  eare  of  a  life  invaluable  to  his  ooiuitry; 
and  his  most  illnatrioua  antagonist,  the  great  Cond£,  remarked, 
after  the  bloody  day  of  Seneff,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  in 
all  things  borne  himaelf  like  an  old  general  except  in  expoatng 
himself  like  a  young  soldier.  William  denied  that  he  was  guilty 
of  temerity.  It  waa,  he  aaid,  from  a  aenae  of  duty,  and  on  a  eool 
adadation  of  what  the  pablic  iaterait  n%a>rBd|  that  ht  r 
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alwagrs  «i  the  post  of  dftoger.  The  troops  which  he  commAnded 
had  been  litUe  used  to  war,  aod  shrank  from  a  doae  enooanter 
with  the  veteran  soldiery  of  France.  It  was  necessary  that  their 
leader  should  show  them  how  battles  were  to  be  won." 

William  was  not  apt  to  form  strong  friendships^  but 
the  sincerity  of  the  attachments  that  he  contracted  was 
undoubted.  The  friendship  subsisting  between  him 
and  a  Dutch  gentleman,  "named  Bentinck/'  has  been 
often  mentioned.  Mr.  Macaulay  tells  the  circiunstances 
more  concisely  than  they  have  been  hitherto  stated. 
"We  wish,  indeed,  that  he  had  introduced  more  copious 
extracts  from  the  monarch's  correspondence  with  the 
founder  in  England  of  the  Bentinck  family.  Eew  re- 
tainers have  shown  more  attachment  to  their  chieftain 
than  Bentinck  felt  and  acted  towards  his  prince ;  and 
his  fealty — before  death  in  every  form,  in  the  battle 
field,  and  in  the  chamber  of  a  loathsome  disease — ^was 
richly  rewarded.  We  quote  the  story  here,  because 
the  family  of  the  Dutch  nobleman  has  attained  the 
highest  place  amongst  the  English  aristocracy,  in  a 
comparatively  short  period.  They  gave  a  governor  to 
India,  a  man  of  enhurged  and  liberal  views,  whose  ef- 
forts to  advance  the  native  races  were,  probably,  never 
fully  appreciated.  The  kte  Lord  George  Bentinck  be- 
came suddenly  the  leader  of  the  country  party ;  and  no 
man,  with  a  cause  absolutely  unpopular  at  the  time, 
ever  acquired  more  exteiisive  influence  out  or  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  two  or  three  sessions  to 
which  his  active  Parliamentary  life  was  confined: — 

"  Highest  in  liis  fiavoor  stood  a  gentleman  of  his  liousehold 
named  Bentinck,  sprang  from  a  noble  Batavian  race,  and  destined 
to  be  the  founder  of  one  of  the  great  patrician  houses  of  England. 
The  fidelity  of  Bentinck  had  been  tried  by  no  common  test.  It 
was  while  the  United  Prorincea  were  struggling  for  existence 
against  the  French  power  that  the  young  Prince  on  whom  all 
their  hopes  were  fixed  was  seized  by  the  small-pox.  That  disease 
had  been  fatal  to  many  members  of  his  family,  and  at  first  wore, 
in  his  case,  a  peculiarly  malignant  aspect.  The  public  conster- 
nation was  great.  The  streets  of  the  Hague  were  crowded  from 
daybreak  to  sunset  by  persons  anxiously  asking  how  his  Highness 
was.  At  length  his  complaint  took  a  favourable  turn.  His  es- 
cape was  attributed  partly  to  his  ovm  singular  equanimity,  and 
partly  to  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  friendship  of  Bentinck. 
From  the  handi  of  Bentinck  alone  William  took  food  and  medi- 
cine. By  Bentinck  alone  William  was  lifted  from  his  bed  and 
laid  down  in  it.  *  Whether  Bentinck  slept  or  not  while  I  was 
ill,'  said  William  to  Temple,  with  great  tenderness,  *  I  know  not. 
But  this  I  know,  that,  through  sixteen  days  and  nights,  I  never 
once  called  for  anything  but  that  Bentinck  was  instantly  at  my 
aide.'  Before  the  faithful  servant  had  entirely  performed  his  task, 
he  had  himself  caught  the  contagion.  Still,  however,  he  bore  up 
against  drowsiness  and  fever  till  his  master  was  pronounced  con- 
valescent. Then,  at  length,  Bentinck  asked  leave  to  go  home. 
It  was  time:  for  his  limbs  would  no  longer  support  him.  He 
was  in  great  danger,  but  recovered,  and,  as  soon  as  he  left  his 
bed,  hastened  to  the  army,  where,  during  many  sharp  campaigns, 
he  was  ever  found,  as  he  had  been  in  peril  of  a  different  kind, 
close  to  William's  side. 

"  Such  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  as  warm  and  pure  as 
any  that  ancient  or  modem  history  rocoids.  The  descendants  of 
Bentinck  still  preserve  many  letters  written  by  William  to  their 
ancestor;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  person  who  has 
not  studied  those  letters  can  form  a  torrect  notion  of  the  Prince's 
character.  He  whom  even  his  admirers  generally  accounted  the 
most  distant  and  frigid  of  men  here  forgets  all  distinctions  of 
rank,  and  pours  out  all  his  thoughts  with  the  ingenuousness  of  a 
•chodboy.  He  imparts  without  reserve  secrets  of  ihe  highest 
moment.  He  explains  with  perfect  simplicity  vast  designs  affect- 
ing all  the  Governments  of  £urope.  Mingled  with  liis  com- 
munications on  such  subjects  arc  other  communications  of  a  very 
different,  but  perhaps  not  of  a  less  interesting  kind.  All  his  ad- 
venittrei,  tik  hit  perscmid  feelings,  his  long  runs  after  enormoos 
itags,  hit  carQttMdx  pq  Sti  Subert's-day,  the  growth  of  his  pUui- 


taiions,  the  fiulore  of  hia  metoia,  the  atote  of  his  ift«i»Ua  wiik 
to  procure  an  easy  pad  nag  for  his  wife,  hia  vexation,  at  kazA- 
ing  that  one  of  his  household,  after  ruining  a  girl  of  good 
family,  refused  to  marry  her,  his  fits  of  sea  sickness,  his  coughs 
his  headaches,  his  devotional  moods,  his  gntitude  fbr  the  IKvine 
protection  after  a  giwt  escape,  hia  slmgglM  to  mlmiii  hisa- 
self  to  the  Divine  will  after  a  disaster,  are  deacrihed  with  an 
amiable  garrulity  hardly  to  have  been  expected  ft-omi  the  most 
discreet  and  sedate  statesman  of  the  age.  Still  more  remark- 
able is  the  careless  effusion  of  his  tenderness,  and  the  brotherly 
interest  which  he  takes  in  his  friend^s  domestic  felidty.  Whea 
an  heir  is  bom  to  Bentinck,  '  he  will  live,  I  hope,*  sap 
William,  <  to  be  as  good  a  fellow  as  you  are ;  andi,  if  I 
should  have  a  son,  our  children  will  bve  each  other,  I  hope, 
as  we  have  done.*  Through  life  he  dontinuea  to  regard  the  little 
Bentmcks  with  paternal  kindness.  He  calls  them  by  endearing 
diminutives :  he  takes  charge  of  tSiem  in  their  iirthei^s  nbscnee, 
and,  thoQgh  Texed  at  being  fioreed  to  refuse  them  any  plenare, 
will  not  suffer  them  to  go  on  a  huntang  party,  where  there  would 
be  risk  of  a  push  from  a  stag's  horn,  or  to  sit  up  late  at  a  riotous 
supper.  When  their  mother  is  taken  ill  during  her  husband's 
absence,  WiHiimi,  in  the  midst  of  business  of  the  highest  moment, 
finds  time  to  send  off  several  expresses  in  one  day,  vith  abort 
notes  containing  intelligence  of  her  state.  On  one  oeeaaioii,  when 
she  is  pronounced  out  of  danger  after  a  severe  attack,  tlie  Prince 
breaks  fotth  into  fer>'ent  expressions  of  gratitude  to  God.  'I 
write,'  be  says, '  with  tears  of  joy  in  my  eyes.*  Thero  i&  a  aingnhr 
charm  in  such  letters,  penned  by  a  man  whose  irresistible  energy 
and  inflexible  firmness  extorted  the  respect  of  his  enemieB,  whose 
cold  and  ungracious  demeanour  repelled  the  attachment  of  alsiost 
ail  his  partisans,  and  whose  mind  was  occupied  by  gigantic 
schemes  which  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 

"  His  kindness  was  not  misplaced.  Bentinck  was  early  pro- 
nounced by  Temple  to  be  the  best  and  truest  servant  that  ever 
prince  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  and  ecmtinaed  through 
life  to  merit  that  honourable  charaoAer.  The  friends  wera  indeed 
made  for  each  other.  William  wanted  neither  a  guide  nor  a 
flatterer.  Having  a  firm  and  just  reliance  on  his  own  judgment, 
he  was  not  partial  to  counsellors  who  dealt  much  in  suggestions 
and  objections.  At  the  same  time  he  had  too  much  discennnent, 
and  too  much  elevation  of  mind,  to  be  gratified  by  syoophaocy. 
The  confidant  of  such  a  prince  ought  to  be  a  man,  not  of  iaventive 
genius  or  commanding  spirit,  but  brave  and  fiuthful,  capable  of 
executing  orders  punctually,  of  keeping  secrets  inviolably,  of  ob- 
serving facts  vigilantly,  and  of  reporting  them  truly;  and  such  a 
man  was  Bentinck." 

The  last  sentence  of  this  extract  is  almost  literally 
applicable  to  the  descendant  of  William's  friend.  We 
do  not  know  that  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  late 
Lord  George  Bentinck  claimed  for  him  the  possession 
of  "  inventive  genius."  His  bitterest  opponents  could 
not  deny  that  he  possessed  in  a  veiy  remarkable  degree 
all  the  other  qualities  recorded  by  Mr.  Macaulay  as 
appertaining  to  his  ancestor.  He  was  brave  and 
faithful.  He  served  Canning  well,  and  punctually  exe- 
cuted his  orders.  He  kept  the  secrets  of  that  great 
statesman  inviolably.  He  observed  facts  vigilantly. 
He  reported  them  truly.  Like  bb  ancestor,  he  was 
capable  of  forming  strong  friendships;  and  the  com- 
biuation  between  him  and  Mr.  D^Israeli  was  peculiarly 
formidable,  from  the  genius  of  the  one,  and  the  re- 
search and  perseverance  of  the  other  partner. 

We  may  be  censured  for  lingering  too  long  with 
Mr.  Macaulay 's  work.  Li  some  measure  the  censure 
is  merited  from  those  who  have  not  yet  read  the 
volumes.  Others,  who  are  acquainted  with  their  fasci> 
nating  qualities,  will  understand  why  we  have  yielded 
to  a  temptation  that  they  did  not  resist.  The  vroik 
has  not  those  outbursts  of  eloquence,  marred  often  by 
overstrained  writii]^,  that  characterise  some  modem 
schools.  The  style  is  cold  but  clear,  nnimpassioned 
but  pleasing,  chaste,  and  classical — exhibiting  the 
power  of  the  English  langoage,  whoa  employed  without 
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t^  moeitrieioiis  gildmgs  and  eoooeits  with  which  many 
popahr  nrriters  hare  £sfigured  their  works,  and  oon- 
tribate  to  form  a  hurtful  and  morbid  taste. 

The  historian  has,  without  fear  or  favour,  endea- 
Tooied  to  ddineaite  aociBty  as  it  existed,  and  ita  changes 


as  they  occurred.  He  has  skilfidly  %htened  -tlie  way 
by  crowds  of  incidents,  thrown  in  at  their  proper 
place,  essentially  necessary  to  fill  up  the  range  of  his 
design,  and  by  those  brief  but  searching  summaries  of 
character  that  render  his  work  peculiarly  yaluable. 


POEMS  BY  THOMAS  AIRD.* 


BY  G£ORGB  OILFILLAK. 


We  Iwre  rarely  felt  more  at  a  loss  than  in  criticising 
this  Tolume  of  genuine  and  transcendent  poetry ;  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  almost  all  the  enthusiastic 
minds  of  Scotland  are  long  and  intimately  acquainted 
▼ith  a  great  part  of  its  contents ;  and  yet,  in  the  se- 
eood  pboe,  the  general  mind  of  the  countiy  knows 
Me,  and  is  disposed  to  beUeve  less,  of  the  merit, 
power,  originality,  and  genius  of  the  author.  In  such 
a  case,  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  adjust  our 
plinses  of  commendation  so  as  not  to  offend  some 
putj,  either  by  what  seems  depreciation  or  by  exag- 
geratioiL 

Mr.  Aird*s  most  strikmg  qualities  are  originality, 
tmth  to  nature,  richness  of  imagery,  and  power  of 
boguage.  He  possesses  an  eye  of  his  own,  a  forging 
mint  of  his  own,  a  spirit  and  a  style  of  his  own.  You 
acret  trace  him  in  the  track  of  any  other  author.  He 
is  110  echo,  but  a  native  voice.  He  has  been  most  mi- 
nute in  his  obaervations  of  nature ;  and  not  Thomson 
in  his  "Seaaona^"  nor  Cowper  in  his  "Task,"  has  given 
more  faiihfiiL,  literal,  yet  ideal  transcripts  of  scenery. 
His  «  Summer's  Day,"  his  "  Winter's  Day,"  and  his 
"  Mother's  Blessing,"  remind  you  of  first-rate  daguer- 
rotjpes ;  every  feature  of  the  sly  old  dame's  expres- 
sive coontenance  is  caught,  and  caught  with  perfect 
ease  and  mastery.  Mr.  Aird,  along  with  a  poet's  love, 
retains  a  boy*s  love  for  nature.  He  knows  more 
birds'  nests  than  any  boy  in  Dumfries,  and  prizes  the 
fascination  which  dwells  in  a  bush  of  broom  or  furze, 
laden  with  its  golden  crop.  Notwithstanding  the 
sligiit  snow  which  years  have  shed  upon  his  head,  his 
heart  is  all  burning  with  boyhood ;  his  tastes,  enthusi- 
asms, and  joys,  are  all  young.  The  scenery  of  Scot- 
land has  never  had  a  more  devoted  worshipper,  a  keener 
observer,  or  a  more  £aithfnl  describer.  There  are  passa- 
ge8,both  in  his  Poems  and  in  his  "Old  Bachelor,"  which 
rank  with  such  descriptions  as  that  in  "Halloween" 
of  the  bvmie,  in  perfect  correctness,  blended  with 
ideal  beauty,  or  with  the  finer  pictures  in  the  Waverley 
NoTcls. 

Besidw  this  power  of  minute,  knotty,  and  pictu- 
resque description,  Mr.  Aird  has  a  higher  and  rarer 
gift,  that  of  imaginative  combination.  We  find  this 
creative  quality  best  exhibited  in  his  "Devil's  Dream 
on Monnt  Aksbeek,"  his  "Demoniac,"  and  his  "Ne- 
Whadneffiar."  Than  the  first  of  these,  the  English 
language  possesses  no  more  unique,  sustained,  and 
singdar  flight  of  imagination.  So  such  critics  as  Wil- 
son, Bdta,  De  Quincey,  and  Samuel  Brown,  have 
^reed.  We  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  we  had 
>&d  gave,  in  tntrodncing  this  marvellous  poem,  at  dif- 


ferent times,  to  the  two  last  mentioned.  "  That  man 
should  write  poetry,"  was  De  Quincey 's  emphatic 
comment.  There  are  three  lines  in  it,  any  one  of 
which  is  enough  to  make  the  poem  immortal.  One  is 
the  picture  of  the  sky  of  Hell — 

"  Till,  like  a  rod  bewildered  map,  the  sky  vas  scribbled  o'er.*' 

The  second  is — 

"  The  silent  mAgnaaimity  of  Nature  and  her  God.'^ 

The  third— 
'*  And  then  ahalt  summer  high  in  bliss  npon  the  hills  of  God.** 

A  poet  mor^  popular  than  Mr.  Aird,  though  far  in- 
ferior in  original  genius,  when  pressed  recently  with 
the  "Dream,"  if  it  was  not  a  powerful  poem,  asked, 
"  But  where  is  *  Mount  Aksbeck '  P  And  where,  Mr. 
A,  is  Coleridge's  *  Silent  Sea'  ?  and  where  the  'Wood' 
of  his  Hermit?  and  where  Bunyan's  '  Mount  Marvel '  ? 
Perhaps,  too,  you  can  tell  us  where  'Mount  Prejudict* 
is?" 

The  "  Demoniac  "  is  another  beautiful,  in  parts 
powerful,  and,  throughout,  melting  ballad.  What  can 
be  finer  than  the  following  description  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Demon  into  his  victim  ? — 

"*The  Fiend!  the  Kcnd!  hush,*  Herman  cried, « he  left  me 

here  at  noon, 
Hungry  and  sick  among  the  brakes,  and  comes  he  then  so  soon  P* 
Up  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  came  a  dnll  booming  sound; 
The  leaves  shook  on  the  trees;  thin   win|^  went  wailing  all 

around. 
Then  laughter  shook  the  sullen  air.    To  reach  his  mother's  hand 
The  young  man  grasped,  but  back  was  thrown  convulsed  upon 

the  sand. 
No  time  was  there  for  Miriam's  love,     lie  rose ;  a  smothered 

gleam 
Was  on  his  brow ;  with  fierce  motes  rolled  his  eye*s  distempered 

beam. 
He  smiled — 'twas  as  the  lightning  of  a  hope  about  to  die 
For  ever  from  the  farrowed  brows  of  HeWt  Etertuip. 
lAke  sun-icarmed  snakes ^  rose  on  his  head  a  storm  of  yoiden  hair^ 
Tangled  ;  and  thus  on  Miriam  fell  hot  breathings  of  despair, — 
'  Perish  the  breasts  that  gave  me  milk ;  yea,  in  thy  mouldering 

heart 
Good  thrifty  roots  FU  plant,  to  stay,  next  time,  my  hanger's 

smart. 
Bed-veined  derived  apples  T  shall  eat  with  savage  haste, 
And  see  thy  life-blood  blttshing  through^  and  glory  in  the  tatted  '* 

Where  can  this  amiable  poet  have  overheard  and 
retained,  as  he  has  here  reproduced,  the  red  Alphabet 
of  Hell  ?  Why  the  '< Devil's  Dream''  has  not  been 
generally  popular,  can  be  easily  explained.  It  is  guard- 
ed and  fenced  from  common  apprehension  and  appro- 
ciatiou  by  the  thick  burs  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
which  surround  it.     It  is  inscrutable  as  an  elf-knotr-^ 
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mystenoufl  as  a  meteoric  stone.  It  bears  for  inscrip- 
tion— "  to  those  whom  it  may  concern."  But  why  "Ne- 
buchadnezzar "  has  not  gained  a  wider  acceptance  we 
cannot  understand.  It  has,  besides  its  peculiar  ori- 
ginality, all  the  externals  qf  a  popular  poem.  It  is 
clear  as  crystal,  and,  as  crystal,  faultless.  It  has  an 
interesting  stoiy,  a  burnished  classical  polish;  and, 
since  Byron's  "  Corsair,"  or  "  Lara,'*  the  heroic  rhyme 
never  was  more  gracefully  handled,  nor  ever  moyed  to 
more  heroic  sentiment.  One  sickens  to  absolute  nau- 
sea at  the  thought  of  the  popularity  of  "  Silent  Love  " 
—of  many  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  poems — of  L.  E.  L.'s  mu- 
sical maudlin,  while  such  manly  and  powerful  strains 
as  Dr.  Croly's  "  Gataline,"  Browning's  "  Paracelsus," 
and  Aird's  "  Nebuchadnezzar,*'  are  overgrown  by  the 
rank  nettles  of  neglect. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Aird  has  written  certain  poems — 
some  longer  and  some  shorter — of  great  merit.  Among 
the  former  are,  "The  Captive  of  Fez,"  "Othuriel,"  the 
"Christian  Bride;"  and,  among  the  latter,  who  has 
forgotten  his  "  Belsbazzar, "  or  his  "Mother's  Qrave  * '  ? 
No  one  can  read  this  last  without  tears.  Since 
Cowper's  "Mother's  Picture,*'  nothing  so  pathetic  has 
been  written  in  rhyme. 

Having  mentioned  Cowper,  we  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  apprizing  the  public  that  an  ardent  admirer 
of  his  genius  and  Christian  character  is  organizing  a 
subscription  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  hail  the  motion 
with  gladness.  So  long  as  he  has  no  memorial  there, 
it  is  a  vital  blank  in  that  magnificent  pile.  No  name 
nearly  so  great  and  good  is  there  omitted.  We  call 
upon  every  reader  of  the  "  Task  "  to  come  forward  in 
this  cause.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  his  admirers ;  and 
who,  except  Charles  Dickens,  is  not  P  We  happen  to 
know  that  the  movement  has  attracted  the  peculiar  in- 
terest, and  is  under  the  special  patronage,  of  William 
Wordsworth.  Mr.  Adam  White,  of  the  British  Muse- 
um, Bloomsbury,  London,  will  supply  all  other  infor- 
mation required.* 

To  return  to  Mr.  Aird — he  has,  in  this  present  edi- 
tion, adventured  a  tragedy  entitled  the  "House  of 
Wold."  It  is  certainly  a  very  bold,  peculiar,  and 
powerful  effort.  The  characters  and  incidents  are 
amazingly  numerous  and  diversified ;  rich  and  poetical 
passages  are  not  so  much  inserted  as  rained  down  from 
a  profound  source.  Fate  sits  visibly  holding  all  the 
reins  of  the  funeral  car  ;  and,  as  if  her  silent  presence 
were  not  enough,  a  singular  being,  named  Afra,  ap- 
pears ever  and  anon,  like  a  bird  of  night,  singing  of 
approaching  doom,  and  gives  a  dark  choral  unity  to 
the  play.     The  canvas  chosen  is  of  the  broadest,  and 


*  We  isair,  when  in  London  the  other  day,  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Bickeni  to  the  gentleman  referred  to,  refusing  to  contribute  to 
this  object — 1  st,  because  there  were  many  greater  than  Cowper 
to  whom  no  monuments  had  been  erected;  and,  Sndly,  because  he 
could  countenance  no  sudi  proposal  as  long  as  the  public  were  not 
gratuitously  admitted  to  the  Abbey.  Now,  this  is  very  contempti- 
ble, because,  in  the  first  place,  the  public  are  gratuitously  admitted 
to  the  Poet*s  Comer,  where,  of  course,  the  monument  would  be 
placed ;  and,  secondly,  who  are  the  poets  excluded  greater  than 
Cowper,  except  Coleridge  and  Byron  P  And  we  all  know  why 
Byron  has  no  place.  No  matter.  The  "Task  "  will  outlive  the 
"Haunted  Man."  Dickens  is  but  a  " Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 
Cowper  was  an  Eagle  of  God,  and  his  memory  sh^  be  che- 
rished, and  his  poema  read,  after  the  **  Pickwick  Papers"  are  for- 
gotten. 


the  execution  of  the  boldeBt.  Mr.  Aird  has  had  in  his 
eye  the  great  tragedy  of  "Lear,"  where  the  wide 
stream  of  the  passion  sucks  into  itself  a  thousand  tri- 
butaiy  rills  of  anguish,  and,  in  one  wild  swollen  wave, 
hurries  at  last  over  the,  precipice.  Nevertheless,  we 
do  not  think  that  he  has  been  altogether  successful. 
First,  the  play  is  by  far  too  long.  It  is  nearly  as  long 
as  are  the  events  described.  Secondly,  the  characters 
are  too  numerous.  It  is  a  Trongate  he  has  set  be- 
fore us,  with  hundreds  of  common  figures  moving  upou 
it — not  a  quiet  Edinburgh  street,  with  a  few  noble  men 
and  women  pacing  quietly  along,  and  ]  yet  with  their 
steps  tuned  to  the  music  of  Destiny.  Thirdly,  the  in- 
cidents are  too  thick  and  bustling.  It  is  a  succession 
of  petty  tragedies,  rather  than  a  single  great  one. 
Fourthly,  there  is  too  much  death.  It  is  a  bloody 
bustle.  He  swims  his  Trongate  in  blood.  All  stab, 
and  everybody  dies.  Altogether,  it  is  rather  a  glorious 
tumult  of  passion,  warfare,  force,  and  fate,  than  a  great, 
stem,  collected  tragedy.  In  "  Lear,"  evety  vein  and 
artery  points  to  the  bruised  and  broken  heart  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  convulsed  framework.  In  "  Wold," 
unity  has  evidently  been  sought  for,  but  not  so  evi- 
dently attained.  The  author  has  indulged  himself  in 
superfluities  of  description,  and  luxuries  of  horror, 
which  weaken  the  torrent  of  the  tale,  and  blunt  tlie 
axe  of  the  tragedy,  which  falls,  at  last,  dull  and  heavy. 
In  proof  of  the  poetical  power  scattered  through- 
out, we  quote  the  following  words  of  Afra,  the  night- 
raven  of  the  story — a  girl,  by  the  way,  who  had  been 
injured  and  orphaned  by  the  house  of  Wold : — 

"Jfra, — Yonder ! 
Lo  !  the  old  douds  on  Wold  ;  all's  sunny  elsewhere. 
Well  done,  thou  beUyiog  blackness  !     Leap  on  it, 
Vengeance,  with  thy  fierce  feet ;  crush,  tread  it  down. 
Till  it  be  dense ;  tread  down  the  burdened  ^oom, 
TiU  it  be  solid  black  on  the  doomed  towers 
And  battlements.     There  let  it  rent.     Now,  now ! 
Is  the  time  oome  P     MerUn,  Vm  here ! 
There's  a  grim  waiting  in  the  heavens  for  something. 
As  if  yon  cloud  (hush,  now !)  would  burst  asonder, 
Eiven  by  the  flaming  wedges  of  the  thunder. 

No; 
*Tis  passing  off,  heavy  and  slow,  yet  off. 
The  time's  not  yet — ^"twill  come.    Kot  in  vain.  Wold, 
Have  I  gone  round  about  thee,  winding  the  oozse 
Close  round  about  thee. 

I  walk  around  thee.  Wold, 
A  seeming,  simple  thing ;  but  serried  spears 
Of  ranged  men,  nor  walls  of  brass,  with  towers 
Of  blue^ribbed  steel,  conld  better  hem  thee  in 
Than  does  the  coil  of  these  poor  naked  feet, 
Going  around  thee  thus,  and  shutting  tliee 
Close  up  with  the  doom :  not  a  chUd's  innocent  head 
Of  all  Wold's  house — not  a  mouse  could  get  out^ 

We  are  reluctant  to  part,  after  such  a  comparatiTely 
curt  intercourse  with  one  of  the  few  really  true,  ori- 
ginal, and  great  poets  of  our  day — one  who  ranks 
with  Bayly,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  a  few  others, 
as  a  man  of  a  culture(^  yet  independent  vein — owing 
to  nature  much,  to  popularity  little,  to  clique  or  oot& 
rie  nothing  at  all  He  has  "  cast  his  bread  upon  the 
waters,  and  will  find  it  after  many  days."  This  hook 
of  his  may  be  long  a  hermit-stream,  only  known  to 
those  who  have  the  hardihood  to  break  through  the 
embowering  branches  and  thick  brushwood  whidi  sur- 
round its  waters,  but  must  by-and-by>  as  its  meek 
yet  strong  current  flows  forward,  shine  forth  into  the 
light  of  universal  appreciation. 
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CoHS,  loTer  of  liiunaiiitjr !  and  scin 

The  opening  prospects  of  the  race  of  man. 

Come  to  the  Honnt  of  Vision,  and  explore 

Scenes  nndisoover'd  in  their  path  before. 

Those  dawning  glories,  that  proclaim  the  day 

Of  euth*s  deliTerance  from  tjrrannic  sway, 

Qild  with  glad  hope  the  long  o'erdonded  road. 

That  promised  bliss  to  man  and  praise  to  Ood! 

Now  in  the  rays  of  that  anspicions  morn, 

By  £uth  foreseen,  of  smiling  merey  bom, 

We  stand  and  gaze,  exulting  at  the  sight 

Thai  spreads  before  ns  by  adrancing  light. 

Long-chaxn'd  humanity  has  heard  the  blast 

That  trumpets  freedom  to  the  world  at  last. 

£reet  she  stands,  with  eye  intent  on  heaven, 

Whoae  hand  of  power  her  midnight  shrond  hath  riven. 

Freedoso,  long  prayed  for  by  the  bursting  heart 

Of  nations  crush'd^by  dire  oppression's  art, 

rnroEs  before  them  that  majestic  plan. 

Which  proves  the  Charter  of  the  rights  of  man. 

Child  of  philanthropy  and  truth,  she  comes. 

With  heaven's  own  halo  round  her  glorious  head, 
To  rescue  mortals  from  their  dungeon  homes, 

And  grant  them  light,  and  peace,  and  joy  instead! 
Humanity!  erect  thee,  hail  the  boon! 
Thy  night  of  sadness  must  give  place  to  noon ; 
Be  dried  tliy  tears,  be  hnsh'd  thy  wasting  sighs; 
Forget  thy  groaoings,  stop  thy  doleful  cries; 
Wrap  up  thy  sackcloth,  as  a  thing  unneeded, 
Thy  woes  are  cared  for,  and  thy  prayers  are  heeded! 
Gird  thee  with  gladness  now,  prepare  a  song, 
Aad  call  for  praise  from  every  human  tongue  I 

Up  to  the  mount  of  vision,  patriot  rise; 
Look  through  the  axore  of  benignant  skies ; 
Bdu^  the  heralds  of  the  joyous  age. 
Which  Prophets  sketched  on  the  immortal  page! 
An  arm  is  lelt,  unfelt  by  ages  dead; 

A  voice  is  heard  in  many  a  princely  liall, 
Iliat  fijQa  its  tenant  with  foreboding  dread; 

A  finger  writes  on  many  a  chamber  wall. 
The  doon  that  Justice  treasnr'd  for  the  hour, 
Ihat  hnrla  the  despot  from  his  throne  of  power! 
Behohl  how  Mind  exerts  her  latent  might, 
Bemorea  the  gloom  of  intelleetoal  night ; 
Asserts  her  daim  to  reverence  from  mankind, 
And  toaves  the  age  of  ignorance  behind! 

Anticipate  the  glories  near  at  hand, 
And  read  their  beams  on  many  a  vraiting  land. 
The  desert  roamer  finds  a  place  of  rest ; 
The  Arab's  children  are  with  knowledge  blest. 
The  shorea  of  Africa,  which  used  to  teU 
Deeds  of  atrcxnty  unknown  in  hell — • 
Shorn,  where  her  sons  have  oft  been  sold  and  bought — 
Are  stodded  o^er  with  schools  for  living  thought. 
The  dnrk-hrow*d  student  feels  himself  the  lord 
Of  treasures  richer  than  a  prince  could  hoard. 
Amidst  the  classic  mines  of  Qreece  and  Borne 
The  swarthy  scholar  finds  himself  at  home. 
The  literatvre  of  Bnrope  he  assays, 
And  metes,  correctly,  blame  or  hearty  praise. 
The  impious  charge  of  kindred  to  the  brutes. 

Flung  on  his  coontrymen  by  daring  pride, 
His  varied  learning  silently  refutes. 

And  sets  the  aoeoser's  libel  lie  aside. 
The  African  has  reason — ^he  has  more: 
IdKk  yet  again  upon  his  native  shore; 
Religion  thiBre  has  ponied  her  healing  light. 
Where  demon  tragedies  engaged  the  night. 
Where  stood  the  shive  mart,  welling  woe  and  death, 

Now  stands  a  temple  to  the  Lord  of  lifo; 
There  xansom'd  minds  inspire  immortal  breath, 

Where  dare  and  tyrant  met  in  mortal  strifes 
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Where  stood  the  impious  trafficker  in  souls, 

The  rude  appraiser  of  an  injured  race, 
The  messenger  of  mercy  now  unrob 

The  wond*rous  record  of  redeeming  grace. 
The  desert  blooms,  the  wilderness  rejoices; 
The  long  down- trodden  shout  with  free  men's  voices) 
The  groves  repeat  the  echo  of  salvation, 
And  joy  overspreads  the  long-degraded  nation. 
The  hour  has  come  that  sets  them  free, 
And  gladness  reigns  from  sea  to  sea! 
Away  to  Lidia  vast,  whose  wond'rous  wealth, 
Europe  has  plundcr'd  long  by  power  or  stealth! 
Her  glorious  sun  pours  down  his  living  beams 
O'er  all  her  vallies,  forests,  rivers,  streams; 
Like  polish'd  silver  tActe  reflect  bis  light, 
Whilst  iAofc  are  rich  as  Eden  to  the  sight. 
The  eye  delighted  roams  from  field  to  fiehl. 
And  wonders  at  the  treasures  earth  can  yield. 
But  there,  too.  Mind  a  nobler  harvest  grows; 
The  sun  of  Beasou  there  with  brilliance  glows; 
The  sympathies  of  manhood  there  appear. 
And  Penury  from  Wealth  has  ceased  to  fear ; 
The  haugh^  Brahmin  feds  it  no  disgraoe 
To  own  his  kindred  to  the  human  race. 
And  genial  bve  iU  power  has  shown, 
The  walls  of  Caste  are  overthrown, 
And  tyrant  customs,  pal'd,  have  fled — 
The  living  bum  not  with  the  dead ! 
The  Suttee  pile  has  ceased  to  fright. 
With  hellish  flame,  the  balmy  night; 
And  Ganges  rolls  not  on  his  bed. 
Amongst  the  dying  and  the  dead ! 
But  proudly  bears  on  his  majestic  breast 
The  proof  that  Commerce  has  the  Empire  blest. 
In  generous  concert  with  her  sister  Peace, 
Wliosc  heavenly  bearing  made  the  war-fiend  cease. 
The  million  gods  by  which  old  Braluua  sway'd 
His  mystic  sceptre  long,  have  all  decay'd ; 
And  demonol(^  has  lost  the  art 
Of  forcing  homage  from  the  human  heart ! 
The  pagoda,  deserted,  hears  not  now 
The  frantic  yell,  or  stUl  more  frantic  vow ; 
The  devotee  forgets  to  crawl  around 
The  idol  fone,  or  consecrated  mound ; 
The  sacred  Vetham — dreams  of  ancient  night^ 
Betires,  abash'd,  before  evangel  light ! 
Mental  Delusion,  wail  I  thy  reign  is  ended ! 

Deception,  shrink !  prepare  thee  for  a  tomb ! 
Keligion's  light  with  Beason's  beams  has  blended, 

And  in  tlieir  Master's  name  demand  your  room. 
Baek'd  by  a  power  surpassing  kingly  might, 
They  pierce  the  shades  of  thousand  yean  of  night ! 
O'er  all  her  coasts,  the  angel  Truth  has  flown. 
And  from  his  wings  eternal  seeds  has  thrown ; 
And  India's  millions  have  obeyed  the  voice 
Which  bids  a  nation  in  its  God  rcgoioe! 
Hail,  land  of  Sinim !  mystically  grand ; 

Proud,  not  ambitious ;  haughty,  yet  sublime  t 
Whose  giant  bound'ries  some  all-grasping  hand 

Traced  in  the  childliood  of  primeval  time. 
*'  Celestial  Empire !"  not  improper  name. 

Great  from  obscurity,  from  mystery  bright, 
"What  wise  historian  shall  record  thy  fame  P 

What  antiquarian  shall  explore  tliy  night  P 
Thy  strange  chronology  of  ancient  kings, 

Thy  fabled  gods — tradition's  wealthy  store — 
Whose  line,  dynastic  and  supernal,  flings 

A  darker  shadow  on  thy  mystic  lore? 
What  art  thou,  China?  whence  thy  hoary  ageP 
Thy  founder  who  P  and  where  the  truthlol  page. 
That  tells  the  secret  of  thy  peaceful  life. 
Whilst  other  kingdoms  have  been  ploncf  d  in  strife  P 
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EmpireB  and  thrones  have  flonrished,  Med,  died, 
Bed  War  has  scorched  them  with  his  blasting  fire, 

Or  Time  has  swept  them  with  his  rushing  tide 

To  awful  silence ;  thou  art  still  entire ! 

Like  gaudy  insects  in  the  July  ray, 

Those  empires  sparkled,  then  endured  decay. 

like  huge  leviathan  amidst  the  storm, 

China  reposes,  changeless  in  its  form ; 

A  world  in  stereotype  the  empire  stands, 

A  vast  anomaly  amongst  the  lands ! 

By  fire  and  sword  ihHr  stormy  talc  is  traced, 
By  revolutions,  trampling  in  their  rage. 

The  worthless  wrecks  of  mighty  thrones  disgraced ; 
But  thou  remainest,  like  an  Alpine  sage, 

Whose  snowy  locks  serenely  rest  on  high, 

Unsoil^d  by  storms  that  mingle  earth  and  sky ! 

Entire  and  changeless  P     No !  'Twas  but  a  dream 
Of  drowsier  type  than  western  nations  felt ; 

The  angel,  change,  in  tossing  them  might  seem 
To  have  no  wing  to  cross  the  orient  belt ; 

But  *midst  the  trance,  the  book  of  time  has  shewn, 

Tliat  o*er  that  world  his  mighty  wing  was  thrown. 

Around  the  strongholds  of  the  state  there  swept 

Prophetic  spirits,  whilst  the  empire  slept ! 

Entire  and  changeless  ?    No  !     The  granite  rock 

Yields  to  the  rain-drop*  s  oft  repeated  stroke. 

Bright  coral  islands  'midst  the  ocean  grow ; 

The  forest  falls  before  the  woodman's  blow;      / 

The  arid  desert,  clothed  in  living  green, 

Shows  where  the  skill  and  power  of  man  have  been, 

Huge  mountains  vanish,  vfdlies  heave  their  bed, 

And  triumph  waits  on  art's  majestic  tread ; 

And  truth  has  conquests  worthy  of  her  name ; 

China  has  heard  of  her  inOnortal  fame ; 

Has  heard,  and  mused,  and  wonder'd,  and  believed, 

Sprung  from  the  trance  of  ages  and  received 

New  thoughts,  suggestive  of  diviner  light 

Than  e'er  tradition  poured  upon  her  sight. 

Their  daims  ancestral  legends  have  resign'd ; 

Authentic  records  brace  the  listening  mind ; 

Confucius  cedes  his  old  prophetic  chair ; 

A  greater  teacher  utters  wisdom  there ; 

And  China's  millions,  twice  made  free^  combine 

To  own  the  source  of  both  the  boons,  divine  ! 
Pass  with  the  sun,  and  view  the  verdant  west ; 

Bide  on  his  beams,  and  see  how  man  is  blest ! 

Land  of  the  Pilgrims,  hail !  whose  generous  hand 

Opened  to  aid  the  persecuted  band. 

England  in  Tain  imposed  the  galling  yoke ; 

Deep  thought,  arous'd  in  words  of  grandeur  spoke  :— 
"  Away !  we'U  cross  the  broad  Atlantic's  breast, 
And  seek  in  other  climes  a  place  of  rest ! 
He,  whose  great  truth  thus  prompts  our  swelling  souls. 
The  wind  directs,  the  heaving  sea  controuls : 
The  world  is  His,  the  mighty  ocean's  noise 
Speaks  but  the  whisper  of  His  mightier  voice ; 
His  hand  will  guide  us  to  the  peaceful  spot. 
Where  His  high  wisdom  has  decreed  our  lot !" 

Thus  nerved,  |he  fathers  of  an  infant  world 

The  flag  of  freedom  to  the  breeze  unfurl'd. 

A  smile,  a  tear,  a  prayer,  a  long  adieu 

Comprised  their  legacy  for  Time  to  view : 

A  smile  of  greatness  at  a  tyrant's  rage, 

A  tear  of  pity  for  a  blinded  age, 

A  prayer  for  mercy  on  the  cause  of  truth, 

A  long  adieu  to  all  the  scenes  of  youth! 

Like  heaven's  own  light,  the  grace  that  ransomed  man 
Pour'd  from  their  lips,  and  on  New  England's  plains 

A  glorious  era  instantly  began  ; 

Long  fetter'd  mind  leap'd  from  its  ancient  chains, 

New  joy  inspired  the  desert  solitude. 

And  men  began  to  breathe  an  air  too  bland 

For  ought  but  thoughts  of  one  great  brotherhood 
Peopling  the  plains  of  that  majestic  land ! 


To  give  them  room  primeval  forests  fdl ; 

]&irih,  thirty-fold  increased  her  wonted  wealth : 
Pair  cities  rose,  as  if  by  magic  spell ; 

And  sun  and  cloud  shed  happiness  and  health  t 
Pass  on  ye  years !  o'erleap,  o'erlook  the  crime 

That  dim'd  the  glory  oif  the  brilliant  West; 
Speak  not  the  curse  of  that  repented  time. 

The  great  Republic  has  her  guilt  oonfest  I 

Pass  on,  pass  on!  and  now  with  joy  snrv^ 

The  teeming  Continent  in  fair  array. 

The  Federal  States  are  now  a  glorious  land; 

The  day  of  Liberty  has  fully  dawn'd. 

Its  fundamental  maxim  long  had  striven — 

"All  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  Heaven**-^ 

To  rise  transparent,  an  embodied  power: 

*Tis  now  successful;  see  its  conquering  hour! 

Prom  East  to  Wes^  from  South  to  furthest  North. 

Its  blest  behest,  resistless,  issued  forth, 

Uedeem'd  the  slave,  and  broke  the  tyrant's  rod. 

For  "  all  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God!" 

Well  done!  thou  land  of  freemen,  hail  thee  now! 

A  noble  crown  enwreathes  thy  kingless  brow! 

Each  of  thy  sons  a  prince  by  right  divine, 

Thou  hast  no  need  with  re^  courts  to  shine! 

Wash'd  from  her  crime,  the  Christian  Church  appears 

Pure  as  she  was  in  Apostolic  years ; 

WliUst  the  clear  sky  that  domes  the  gorgeous  Wcst^ 

Hears  the  loud  anthem  of  a  nation  blest! 

Hail,  old  Judea !  land  of  song  and  seer, 
What  vision  this  P  what  glorious  sights  appear? 
Laud  of  a  thousand  miracles!  onoe  more 

Blest  with  the  radiance  of  divinest  tanlh, 
Thy  woes  forgotten,  all  thy  wand'rings  o'er. 

Great  as  in  days  of  thy  prophetic  youth; 
Shining  a  star  of  glory  in  tiie  east, 

Whose  rays  attract  the  wise  of  distant  spheres; 
Hail,  cradle  of  Mbssiah!  be  thy  rest 

Long  as  the  period  of  thy  weeping  years! 
But  whence  is  this  P    What  miracle  arraign'd 

The  old  routine  of  ordinary  deed? 
By  what  almighty  mandate  is  exphun'd 

Judea,  peopled  by  the  "chosen  seedP" 
Earth,  sea,  and  air  have  gladly  let  their  power 
To  realize  the  grand  prophetic  hour. 
Old  Europe's  navies,  now  disused  from  war, 
Have  wafted  Israel's  myriads  from  a&r. 
States  have  made  haste  the  great  design  to  aid. 
For  wliich  the  scattered  tribes  for  ages  prayed. 
Up  from  the  dust  Jndea's  cities  spring. 
Rebuilt  with  splendour,  whilst  with  joy  th^  ring! 
The  songs  of  Zion  rise  from  many  a  band. 
And  Christ  is  own'd  throughout  the  holy  land! 

Their  long  despised  Mzssiau  reigns. 

In  every  heart  His  throne  maintains. 

His  scene  of  wo^  in  ancient  days. 

Has  now  become  his  scene  of  praise. 

Where  fell  his  blood,  by  rebels  sited. 

Where  grew  the  thorns  that  crown'd  his  head; 

Fresh  glories  mark  liis  reign  of  peace. 

Fresh  praises  for  him  still  increase ; 

The  echoing  hills  "  Hosanna !"  cry. 

And  shouts  of  gladness  fill  the  sky; 

Angels  descend  to  man's  abode. 

His  anthems  hear  and  waft  to  God, 

And  incense-clouds,  from  hearts  serene, 

Rise  daily  to  the  Great  Unsekn  ! 

The  WORLD  is  still !     The  HATioira  are  at  rest  t 
Freedom  and  Truth  the  sons  of  men  have  blest; 
And  Englaitd  sits  upon  her  crystal  sea. 

Wreathed  with  a  laurel  deathless  as  her  fiuae ; « 
Home  of  the  sage,  the  eloquent,  and  free, 

And  sacred  temple  to  the  IncAXif ats  Nua  1 
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TflEBE  are  few  in  this  world,  where  sorrow  haa 
erected  her  monrnf  ol  aoTereignty,  to  whom  the  aom- 
bre  sights  and  aoands  of  a  sick  chamber  are  un- 
known.   All  hare  more  or  less  experienced  the 
melancholy  impressions  produced  by  the  death-like 
stillness,  the  shaded  sadness,  the  strange  indefin- 
sblemysterythat  reignsaronnd  the  couch  of  ahnman 
bat  immortal  sufferer,  when  the  spiritual  elasticity, 
the  tomnltuousbuoyancy  of  heart,  and  the  joyousrest- 
leiiness  of  yigoroas  yitality,  are  only  reminiscences 
of  s  past  that  may  never  hare  a  corresponding  fu- 
tore.    We  remember  well,  when  afflicted  with  a 
grievons  and  depressing  malady,  with  what  anxiety 
we  longed  for  the  shut  of  day's  garish  eye,  the 
silence  of  the  distant  jarring  murmur  of  busy  ex- 
istence, which  too  yividly  recalled  the  hours  when 
a  elear  health  pervaded  our  functions  as  we  strug- 
gled vith  tense  nerve  and  lightening  eye  among 
the  animated  throng  of  combatants  on  life's  dusty 
arena,  or  revelling  in  the  luxurious  consciousness  of 
power  to  feel,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature's 
scenery,  we  smiled  on  the  laughing  fields,  sung  with 
the  warbling  brooks,  and,  with  eyes  streaming  with 
grateful  tears,  looked  up  to  heaven  and  blessed  the 
day  that  ever  we   were  bom.     We  loved  the  mild 
melaneholy  moonheam  that  palely  sat  upon  our 
emaciated  fingers^  the  dim  twilight  of  the  pensive 
Stan  that  symbolised  the  shade  that  rested  on  the 
half-lit  landscape  of  thought,  and  the  tingling  silent- 
nesi  of  solemn  midnight  that  lulled  the  spirit  into 
soft  qoietade  and  repose.    But  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance was  at  hand.     The  pulse  boat  with  a  steadier 
throbs  the  disease  slowly  retreated,  baulked  of  its 
prey,  the  faces  of  solicitous  relations  beamed  sun- 
nily with  the  liglit  of  hope,  and  immediately  the 
eye  of  day  was  welcomed,  the  shutters,  so  long  half- 
closed,  were  thrown  open  for  his  smile,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  oQco  more  tasting  the  felicities  of  social  in- 
terceorse,  and  conversing  with  scenes  of  beauty  and 
sublimity  inunortalised  in  the  memory  of  the  heart, 
annnated  us  with  energetic  joy,  and  robed  the  future 
io  a  vesture  of  glad  enchantment.     Pleased  with 
our  newly-recovered  faculties,  we  resolved  to  enjoy 
the  raptnre  of  their  healthy  exercise.     The  aliena- 
tion to  which  we  had  been  subjected  for  a  while 
unfitted  us  for  the  delights  of  human  communion. 
We  longed  for  the  calm  solitudes  of  nature,  the  sug- 
gestive  loneliness  of  quiet  pastoral  regions,  where, 
vithoat  restraint,  we  might  lay  open  our  whole  soul 
to  their  genial  expansive  influences,  and  give  un- 
fettered expression  to  those  extacies  of  gratitude 
that  swelled  the  heart  almost  to  bursting.     The 
nund  that  has  lost  its  equilibrium  by  struggling 
vith  the  intangible  abstractions  of  infinitude  dis- 
hes, at  first,  on  the  restoration  of  its  faculties, 
to  associate  much  with  mankind.   It  still  remained 
in  the  region  where  the  disturbing  forces  first  acted 
npon  it  daring  the  whole  of  its  self-oblivion,  or  what 
^^^^mB  floated  daily  and  nightly  before  its  wild, 
frenzied  eye  ;  visions,  the  remembrance  of  whose 
Uwless,  fitful,  and  fantastic  forms,  imposes  a  kind 
of  illusion  on  the  realities  of  life  even  after  we  are 
eonseioualy  breathingy  or  moving,  and  acting  among 
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them.  Things  as  they  are  in  the  work-day  world 
appear  insipid,  flat,  dull,  and  uninteresting.  They 
have  no  power  to  awake  the  emotions  of  long  slum- 
bering sentiment.  Uneasy,  restless,  and  dissatisfied, 
we  long  for  the  wanton  winds  of  heaven,  as  they 
sweep  in  joyful  freedom,  murmuring  wild  musio 
along  the  tufted  summits  of  sequestered  hills — for 
the  strange  ravings  of  the  impassioned  torrent, 
'*the  hiss  of  homeless  streams,"  and  all  the  wild 
and  wayward  melodies  of  the  harp  of  nature.  We 
fly  from  tho  matter-of-fact  scenes  of  ordinary  life, 
to  lose  ourselves  for  a  while  amid  the  idealities  of 
existence.  Agitated  by  similar  feelings,  we  resolved 
on  a  tour  through  the  more  interesting  districts  of 
the  Scottish  and  English  Borders.  These  localities 
had  long  been  hallowed  in  imagination  by  the  ro- 
mantic and  bewitching  poetry  of  Scott,  the  wild  and 
wizard  ballads  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  exqui- 
sitely true,  touching,  simple,  and  sweet  strains  of 
Wordsworth,  and  the  weird  "  auld  warld"  creations 
of  the  Border  Minstrelsy.  We  had  read  many  books 
of  travels  descriptive  of  the  scenery  of  our  native 
land  ;  but  in  some  of  them  these  enchanting  regions 
had  been  altogether  overlooked,  while  in  others  they 
were  dismissed  with  the  briefest  notice.  Tourists 
unfortunately  deprive  themselves  of  much  gratifica- 
tion, and  the  public  of  much  useful  and  delightful 
information,  by  following  too  closely  in  the  wake  of 
stage  coaches  and  railroads.  Are  Yarrow  and  Et- 
trick,  St.  Mary's  and  Loch  Skene,  to  be  unvisited, 
because,  forsooth,  they  do  not  happen  to  lie  some- 
where between  Carlisle  and  Gretna  Green,  Corn- 
hill  and  Kelso,  or  Belford  and  Berwick  ?  No  real 
lover  of  nature  will  refuse  to  leave  the  beaten 
track,  and  gladly  weary  himself  out  among  her 
pathless  solitudes,  till  he  sinks  down  on  the 
heath  for  his  pillow,  fanned  to  sleep  by  the  luUa* 
by  winds,  and  curtained  by  the  clouds  of  the  open 
sky. 

Accoutred  as  a  pedestrian,  in  a  shepherd's  dress, 
with  a  sturdy  oaken  stick  as  our  only  companion, 
and  a  petit  sac,  with  its  complement  of  edibles,  and 
potatoes  to  boot,  which  were  found  of  essential  ser- 
vice when  far  from  the  shielings  of  the  hills,  we  set 
out  with  high  expectations  destined  to  be  more  than 
realised.  We  shall  never  forget  the  intensity  of 
delicious  emotion  diffused  through  every  fibre  of  our 
newly-invigorated  frame  when  we  found  our  limbs, 
for  the  first  time  for  many  months,  promptly  obey- 
ing the  active  dictates  of  a  resuscitated  volition; 
our  lungs  eagerly  inhaling  the  untainted  breath  of 
the  morning ;  our  eyes,  of  late  dewless  and  dead, 
lustrously  sparkling  as  they  returned  the  sheen  shed 
from  the  radiant  beauties  of  the  outer  world ;  our 
eyes  regaled  with  the  well-known,  but  long  unheard, 
voices  of  the  early  birds,  and  our  mind,  with  some- 
thing like  its  former  buoyancy  and  vigour,  going  out 
in  tumultuous  joy  to  commune  with  the  glorious  uni- 
verse. What  a  transition  from  the  sad  experiences 
of  a  melancholy  illness!  The  suppressed  whisper, 
and  stealthy  noiseless  step  of  foreboding  friends, 
were  exchanged  for  the  full  choral  swell  of  a  happy 
creation;  the  white  drapery,  contrasting  powerfully 
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vith  the  leaden  gloom  of  our  lonely  chamber,  for 
the  curtain-clonds  of  the  sky  hung  round  the  roseate 
couch  of  Aurora,  radiant  with  the  crimson  blush  of 
the  early  day. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  fatigue  the  reader  with 
a  recital  of  the  many  singular  rencontres  we  had 
"^ith  the  simple-hearted  inhabitants  of  these  dis- 
tricts ;  nor  with  a  detail  of  the  yaried  emotions  pro- 
duced by  each  successive  picture  as  it  floated  past 
in  the  beautiful  pastoral  panorama ;  but,  selecting 
a  few  of  those  spots  which  struck  us  as  most  remark- 
able for  classic  interest,  sublimity,  or  beauty,  and 
which  have  left  their  image  indelibly  portrayed  on 
our  memory,  we  shall  briefly  describe  their  principal 
features,  and  expose  those  sentiments  and  impres- 
flions  with  which  they  will  for  ever  be  associated 
in  our  mental  history.  Fancy  us,  then,  refreshed, 
after  a  long  day's  Journey,  by  a  night's  rest  at 
the  far-famed  cottage  of  Lilly  Shields,  awake  with 
the  earliest  dawn — while  the  family  are  still  In 
the  arms  of  the  drowsy  god — striding  vigorously 
towards  the  scene  which  fancy  had  often  de- 
picted as  the  realization  of  our'  ideal  of  dark  sub- 
limity, where  we  hoped  to  dream  away  the  remem- 
brance of  a  work-day  world  amid  the  absorbing 
trild  melody  of  the  cataract,  and  the  solemn  medi- 
tative loneliness  of  Loch  Skene.  It  was  a  bright, 
dewy  morning  in  June.  The  few  song-birds  that 
frequent  those  scenes,  "where  flourished  once  a 
forest  fair,"  were  trilling  their  matin  music  fi^m 
the  scattered  grey  birches,  the  ruddy  mountain  ash, 
and  the  gaunt,  grim,  black  pines  that  still,  in 
stunted  dwarfishness,  relieve  the  solitary  naked- 
ness of  the  hills  of  Ettrick.  The  curlew's  scream, 
usually  suggestive  of  musing  melancholy,  seemed 
no  longer  drear  and  dissonant.  The  grasshopper 
was  pottering  his  monotonous  contralto  among  the 
taU  herbage  of  the  valleys,  and  the  industrious  bee 
added  his  sonorous  bass  as  he  hummed  happily 
away  fr*om  the  purple  heath,  already  charged  with 
the  treasured  sweets  of  the  morning.  The  scattered 
flocks  were  lifting  at  intervals  their  tranquil  bleat, 
which  the  herds,  hung  on  the  sides  of  the  quiet  hills, 
promptly  returned,  as  they  raised  their  mild,  inno- 
cent gaze  to  welcome  the  glories  of  the  reddening 
dawn.  The  sun  presented  a  singular  appearance, 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  before. 
His  gold  seemed  transmuted  into  silver.  His 
flaming  disc,  like  a  circular  map  of  molten  argent, 
gradually  rose  above  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
whose  soft,  rich  verdure  glistened  changefnlly,  like 
the  ever  Tarying  hues  of  shot  silk,  in  his  sheeny 
white  rays,  that  filled  the  whole  surrounding  at- 
mosphere with  a  blinding  lustre.  The  upland 
ftreams,  narrowed  by  the  recent  drought  to  tiny 
rivulets,  forgot  their  wintry  turbulence,  and  sung 
**  a  quiet  tune,"  as  they  gently  curved  round  the 
•plintered,  wave- worn  fragments  oftheir  rocky  chan- 
nels. The  sides  of  the  hills  were  striped  by  small 
cascades,  gleaming  like  suspended  crystal  rods  in 
the  sunbeam,  weeping  so  softly  that  "the  sound 
but  lulled  the  ear  asleep,"  chastened  the  exhila- 
ration of  the  soul,  and  disposed  to  sweet,  solemn 
meditation.  "  The  feeling  of  the  hour"  was  of  a 
mixed  character.  There  was  much  to  elate,  more 
to  tranquillize.      It  was  sunlit  solitude-^it  was 


voiced  loneliness.    Surrounded  by  such  a  scene,  on 
such  a  morning,  we  have  often  wondered  since  that 
no  pious  sentiments  were  awakened.  We  luxuriated 
in  the  free  play  of  feeling  and  fancy.     We  revelled 
in  the  exulting  transport  of  an  almost  spirituallised 
body;  but  the  cloudless  sun,  the  hymning  birds, 
the  warbling  streams,  and  the  tranqnU  smUing  hills 
provoked  no  thought  of  Deity.      How  was  this  ? 
Singular  to  tell,  it  often  happens  that  the  fonntidn 
of  religious  sentiment  is  sealed  during  the  period 
of  mental  aberration.    The  heart  that  wont  to  turn 
spontaneously  towards  the  origin  of  all  its  blessed- 
ness becomes  proud,  self-centred,  sullenly  obdorato, 
and  reserved.    Every  object  is  shunned  that  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  present  God,    Oppressed  with 
this  cold  dislike  and  dead  insensibility,  even  here, 
amid  the  scenes  that  appeared  the  best  fitted  to 
revive  our  former  sentiments  of  love  and  adoration, 
the  frost  of  death  still  freezed  up  the  genial  eonent 
of  the  spiritual  affections.     But  the  hour  was  at 
hand,  the  means  were  prepared,  and  amid  the 
solitary  wilds  of  Looh  Skene  we  were  again  to  ex- 
perience what  the  joyous  dawn,  with  ita  mingled 
accompaniments,  had  failed  to  produce.     Mending 
our  pace,  we  rounded  the  tortoise^shaped  hills  that 
rise  in  unbroken  succession  between  the  Lowes  and 
the  entrance  into  the  Pass  of  Mofibtdaie,  and  soon 
stood  at  the  opening  of  the  vista  formed  by  the 
undulating  mountains,  clothed  with  verdure  to  their 
summits,  that  stretch  away  into  the  fertile  plains 
of  Dumfriesshire.     From  this  point,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  highest  ground  between  Ettrick  Fo- 
rest and  Moifatdale,  the  whole  romantic  scenery  of 
the  defile  is  presented  in  varied  beauty  and  diTersi- 
fied  grandeur.      During  the  former  part  of  tlie 
morning  we  had  been  completely  encircled  by  hills, 
which  shut  in  the  view  on  all  sides.     A  feeling 
of  lassitude  and  ennui  was  beginning  imperceptibly 
to  take  the  edge  off  our  enjoyment     It  is  a  fact, 
that  the  same  phase  of  beauty  or  sublimity  which 
at  first,  and  for  a  while,  charms  the  senses  and 
awakes  the  most  delicious  emotions,  by  being  re- 
peated in  unbroken  uniformity  for  several  miles, 
gradually  ceases  to  exercise  its  former  influence, 
and  the  eye,  wearied  and  sated  by  the  constant 
presentment  of  the  same  unvaried  objects,  languidly 
longs  for  variety.     A  tall  black  cliff  cowering  over 
a  rifted  cavern,  a  splintered  rock  heaving  its  gashed 
forehead  to  the  sky,  a  rugged  ravine  torn  by  the 
kelpie's    scream,   a   fantastic    cloud    gambolling 
capriciously  along  the  shaggy  brows  of  a  sullen 
mountain,  or  a  distant  prospect  of  green  woods, 
of  cultivated,  calm,  and  placid  plains,  suddenly 
bursting  on  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  uniformity, 
freshens  the  feelings,  revives  the  interest,  stimu- 
lates the  curiosity,  feeds  the  desire  of  novelty,  and 
inspires  a  glow  and  an  elasticity  of  spirits  pecu- 
liarly sympathetic  of  a  renovated  life.    Insensibly 
sinking  under  the  pressure  of  this  fisUgUing  simi- 
larity of  scene,  the  view  frtmi  this  spot  provided 
exactly  the  stimulus  required.     We  stopped  to 
gaze  for  a  while  on  the  beautiMly  curved  ranges 
of  hUls  that  flanked  the  pass,  rolling  their  alternate 
waves  towards  the  well  watered  and  richly  diversi- 
fied landscape  of  the  west,  where  the  fafthionmUe 
and  pieturesque  village  of  Moilkt  invitesy  by  its 
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medieiiud  springs  uid  sveet  sequefti^red  valkt, 
tbt  r^gwdfl  of  the  iiiTaltd. 

loTigwated  with  this  pleasiiiff  TArioty,  we  be- 
{an  trippingly  to  descend  into  the  velley.     A  dis- 
tant mnnnor  waa  now  pareeptible»  ftnd,  on  reeoh- 
iag  the  t^hle-lend,  the  weltering  waters,  eoTered 
with  foam,  were  seen  flashing  impetnonaly  down 
the  blaek,  sinaona  gorge  of  the  monntain,  as  if, 
gUd  at  their  escape  from  the  noise  and  fury  of  the 
eataraet,    hurrying   happily   away   to    smoother 
cbannela,  and  softer  seenea  in  the  quiet  plains 
below.    Striking  offtowaorda  the  right,  we  enconn- 
twed  an  aaeent  of  considerable  difficulty.     Pleased 
with  the  tumult  of  the  waters,  we  selaeted  our 
loote  by  the  banks  of  the  descending  current,  and 
gnduaUy  climbed  our  way  to  the  jutting  crag  that 
conceals  the  eataraet.     A  multitude  of  atrange 
wniationa  took  poaseaaion  of  ua  aa  we  tugged  up 
^  ngged  aeclivity,  produced  by  the  gradual  in* 
ez«aae  of  the  wild  music  of  the  wateri^  aa  they 
nred  wrathfoUy  againat  the  insenaate  rocka  into 
the  boiling  oauldron.      The  aound,  varying  with 
the  fitful  breese,  waa  atilling  the  aoul  and  inducing 
obUmn  and  entranoement,  when,  of  a  audden,  on 
rouding  the  projecting  maaa  of  interrening  rock, 
tbs  ehaiger'a  anowy  tail  whiaking  into  our  eyea  a 
ihower  of  blinding  spray  inatantaneoualy  arouaed 
A  new  set  of  feelinga  and  refiectiona.     Thia  fall, 
commonly  called  the  "Grey  Mare'a  Tail,'*  ia  the 
highest  in  Sc4>t]and,  deacending  from  a  precipice 
nearly  dOO  leat  in  height     The  rocka  round  it  are 
ragged,  blaclc,  stem,  and  aplintered,  aurmounted 
by  a  &w  tufts  of  coarae  peat,  hanging  in  matted 
•haggbata  orer  their  dark  browa,  that  contraat 
itnagely  with  the  foamy  whiteneaa  of  the  cata- 
net,  or  the  miaty  clouds  of  powdery  qnray  that 
perpetaaUy  aaeend  from  the  yexed  watera  of  the 
sbyti.    Cora  Linn,  Foyers,  and  Lowdore  are,  in 
our  opinion,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Grey 
Hare's  TaiL    None  of  them  possess  the  same  bewil- 
dering power,  the  same  rugged  grandeur,  the  aame 
atter  solitude,  or  the  aame  combination  of  all  that 
can  produce  that  deep  ailent  awe  which  uaurps  the 
ioqI  on  the  contemplation  of  the  mysterious,  unde- 
finable  solemnities  of  nature.      In  the  othera  we 
think  there  ia  too  much  acope  for  the  eye ;  as  the 
vide  range  of  objects  that  immediately,  in  oonaider- 
sUe  dirersity,  aurround  you,  prevents  that  fixity  of 
sttention  which  is  necessary  to  the  absorption  of  the 
loal  in  the  grandeur  of  one  majestic  object.     Here, 
sitting  opposite  the  cataract,  you  are  deep  down  in 
a  chasm  of  the  mountains,  wiUi  rode  rocka  rising  on 
^  sides  perpendicularly  to  the  sky,  where  a  small 
Uue  patch  alone  can  be  seen,  canopying  the  shaded 
Tsnlt,  which  the  sunbeams,  even  at  noon,  penetrate 
vith  a  sickly  light,  scarcely  relieying  the  dim,  dark 
S^m  of  the  cavern ;  the  leaping  flood  breaking 
OTor  the  torn  ledge  in  a  aheet  of  foam,  dispersing  in 
Its  descent  dense  clusters  of  snowy  pearls,  or  long 
itringi  of  diamonds,  emitting  f  aintiy  prismatic  huea, 
snd  dancing  through  the  miat  and  darkneas  into  the 
rotting  heU  below.     With  theae  the  eye  ia  fiUed, 
vhUe  no  aouad  falls  on  the  ear  but  the  incessant 
daah  of  the  tormented  waters  thundering  and  snrg- 
^  Avay  through  the  gashed  mountain,  or  the 
vi/d  MSnght9d  sere«Bi  of  the  curlew,  as,  l^or  a  mo- 


ment arrested  on  the  wing»  she  glances  her  fearful 
eye  into  the  savage  scene,  and  then  hies  precipi* 
tately  to  her  silent  fastness.  Here  is  loneliness, 
here  ia  aolitude ;  but  it  ia  a  lonelineas  we  love,  a  so- 
litude we  covet  The  hum,  the  buz«,  the  shook  of 
men  never  can  be  encountered  here.  The  world  ia 
excluded.  We  are  alone  with  nature.  She  con* 
verses  with  us ;  she  unroUs  her  myaterious  stores, 
and  makes  her  strange  secrets' known.  The  so- 
litary, the  unknown  of  a  city,  feels  his  loneliness 
oppressive,  distressful,  melancholy ;  he  would  fain 
recognise  one  countenance,  meet  one  responsive  eje. 
In  despair,  he  scans  the  features  of  the  stranger 
multitude  that  rush  heedlessly  past  him  in  endless 
succession  down  the  stream  of  busy  existence,  and 
though  all  are  members  of  the  same  flunUy  and 
heirs  of  the  same  ultimate  destiny,  they  have  no 
interest  in  him,  and  if  his  name  were  blotted  out 
from  the  register  of  life,  would  drop  no  tear  over  his 
new-closed  grave.  Dreariness,  desolation  possess 
his  soul,  and  drive  him  where  he  least  wants  to  go, 
into  the  recesses  of  his  own  being.  How  totally 
the  reverse  of  all  this  is  felt  by  the  solitary  traveller 
among  the  wilds  of  nature.  His  eye  never  rests  on 
an  object  with  which  he  cannot  commune;  and 
even  silence  has  a  voice  for  his  ear— sweet,  soothing, 
solemn,  and  aublime.  Emboaomed  in  the  abaolut^ 
solitude  we  have  described,  we  made  no  eflbrt  to 
think ;  our  inner  man  lay  exposed  to  all  the  infln- 
encea  of  the  place.  At  first,  we  were  exduaively 
engaged  with  the  object  before  us.  We  seemed 
identified  for  a  while  in  dreaming  bewilderment 
with  the  thundering  waters.  But  the  eternal  hiaa, 
the  perpetual  daah,  the  motionless  contemplation 
of  continual  motion  in  the  flood,  and  of  everlasting 
stability  in  the  rocks,  induced  by  degrees  a  feeling 
of  utter  abstraction  from  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
by  which  we  were  surrounded.  In  thought  we 
wandered  far  from  the  present,  but,  strange  to  say, 
naturally  lapsed  into  meditation  on  the  past.  The 
future  was  totally  excluded.  The  genius  of  the 
place  was  retrospection.  He  swept  the  chords  of 
the  spiritual  harp  that  lay  bared  to  his  potent 
touch,  but  no  new  strange  melody  broke  on  the 
ear.  The  music  seemed  familiar.  It  was  an  echo 
of  the  strains  we  had  heard  in  other  and  departed 
years.  It  awoke  the  memories  that  slumbered  in 
the  cells  of  mind.  The  visions  of  infancy  floated 
past  us  with  all  their  joyous  recollections — the 
spring-time  of  life  again  stood  clad  in  its  glittering 
illusions ;  the  family  circle  seemed  still  unbroken  ; 
a  mother's  smile  played  on  our  ruddy  cheek,  and 
a  father's  voice,  liko  solemn  music,  spoke  in  kindest 
accents,  with  warnings  and  sage  counsels.  The 
companions  of  our  early  years  rose  from  their 
lonely  graves,  "  where  pearls  lie  deep,"  or  where 
we  often  walked  when  the  sombre  hues  of  evening 
steeped  the  saddened  landscape,  and  wept  and 
prayed.  We  spoke  to  them ;  they  smiled  and  spoke 
again.  The  world,  that  late  had  seemed  a  wintry 
wilderness  where  our  fairest  flowers  had  faded, 
now  rose,  at  the  conunand  of  the  magician,  into  the 
happy  vadley,  robed  in  the  joyousness  of  a  sunny 
spring.  Lore  an  object,  memory  and  imagination 
will  make  it  immortal;  the  being  loved  can  never 
die-*the  heart's  afiection  is  eternal  as  itself,  and 
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oan  bestow  perpetuity  on  all  its  objeeti.  What  a 
proTision  against  tho  ills  of  this  scene  of  eyanes- 
cence  and  transition.  We  hare  a  power  against 
which  death  striyes  in  vain — a  power  to  immortalize 
the  beings  that  we  lore,  a  power  to  rescne  the  tic- 
tim  from  the  graye,  a  power  to  retain  the  image 
we  adore,  to  converse  with  those  with  whom  we 
delighted  to  commune,  to  live  to  dwell  for  ever 
by  their  side;  once  united,  the  tie  never  can  be 
aeyered.  The  union  of  hearts  knows  not,  and  never 
shall  know,  disruption.  An  object  loyed  "is  a 
thing  of  joy  for  ever." 

Awaking  from  our  long  trance,  we  started  up  in 
half  unconsciousness,  with  difficulty  recalling  our 
situation  and  our  purposes.  The  illusions  of  the 
past  still  lingered  around.  The  cadence  of  the  fall 
met  our  ear  as  if  for  the  first  time.  Its  yoiee  seemed 
to  haye  been  entirely  hushed  during  our  reverie ; 
and  now  that  the  spell  was  broken,  it  again  drew 
breath,  and  rushed  wildly  as  before  into  its  rocky 
receptacle.  The  day  was  advancing ;  we  wished  to 
remain,  but  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  warned  us 
away,  and  Loch  Skene  was  yet  unvisited. 

The  rocks  rising  round  the  basin  of  the  linn,  as 
we  haye  already  said,  are  almost  perpendicular. 
They  present  nothing  to  assist  the  traveller  in  his 
ascent  but  a  thin  brittle  projection  here  and  there, 
which  frequently  yields  and  crumbles  into  frag- 
ments the  instant  it  is  laid  hold  of,  and  unless  he 
be  unusually  agile  and  dexterous,  he  will  often  be 
in  extreme  danger  of  losing  his  life.  We  haye 
known  many  instances  in  which  this  attempt  was 
attended  with  the  most  perilous  results.  Several 
times  we  clutched  a  ledge  of  slaty  rock,  which  gave 
way,  and  it  was  only  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
which  every  muscle  of  the  system  was  strung  to  its 
utmost,  that  we  could  regain  our  former  footing. 
Neyer  did  we  feel  more  forcibly  that 

"  Fadlis  descoins  Averno, 
Sed  rerocaie  grado,  hoc  opus  et  difficile  est.** 

Seated  at  last  on  a  level  with  the  brink  of  the 
cataract,  we  leisurely  surveyed  the  boiling  waters, 
that  seemed  urged  on  by  some  remorseless  demon 
in  a  fierce  fit  of  uncontrollable  frenzy  through  the 
fractured  rocks.  Scott,  to  whom  the  whole  of  the 
district  was  famUiar  from  his  earliest  days,  assigns 
this  wild  spot  as  the  most  congenial  to  his  **  Mys- 
terious Man  of  Woe" : — 

"And  well  that  paldbr's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene, 
Jost  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken 
To  Tiew  the  hottom  of  the  den, 
AVhcre,  deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within 
Toils  with  tlio  rocks  the  roaring  linn; 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foaming  wave. 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant* s  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail. 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffat  liale.** 

We  soon  grew  dizzy,  and  retiring  from  the  edge  of 
the  fall,  wo  sat  down  to  rest  our  wearied  powers  for  a 
little,  and  then  tui*ning  northwards,  proceeded  along 
the  banks  of  tho  stream  for  nearly  a  mile,  while  a 
scene  of  unusual  grandeur  and  sublimity  t^as  gra- 
dually disclosing  its  imposing  features.  The  spot  is 
unimaginably  wild  and  lonely.  The  sun  had  been 
languishing  for  some  time,  and  now  struggled  in- 
effectually with  a  dull  leaden  sky  that  hung  in  un- 


yaried  unifoniiity  over  the  smooth  deep  waters  of  tke 
loch,  lying  sadly  under  the  combined  frown  of  the 
louring  heayens  and  the  gloomy  mountaina.  There 
was  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  pastoral  be&aty  of 
St.  Mary's.  Large  tracts  eladwitii  heath,  patches  of 
dangerous  morass,  and  white  cannach  scattered  in 
all  directions ;  gigantic  rocks  rising  wildly  on  the 
sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains  that  completely 
enclose  the  lake,  and  cast  a  perpetual  shadow  on  the 
stunted  yegetation  of  the  ysdley,  a  solitary  isle  rear- 
ing its  black,  bleak  crest  aboye  the  dull  sullen  wa- 
ters, and  the  occasional  cry  of  some  feathered 
inhabitant  of  loneliness,  and  the  apparent  skbsenee 
of  any  outlet,  complete  the  picture  of  utter  desola- 
tion. Isolated  fh>m  every  sight  and  sound  thai  eonld 
remind  us  we  had  a  brother-man,  and  awed  by  the 
augustness  of  the  solitude  that  sat  throned  upon 
the  scene,  the  stilled  thoughts  rose  reyerentially  and 
slowly  to  the  idea  of  Deity  in  whose  presence  we 
felt  lost,  absorbed,  annihilated,  mingling  with  the 
infinite,  with  the  Great  Spirit  that  fills  the  "  wide 
waste"  and  dwells  amid  "  the  city  full."  Neither 
the  glories  of  the  momiog  around  sweet  St.  Mary's, 
nor  the  yaried  grandeur  of  the  fall,  had  ayailed  to 
produce  one  religious  sentiment.  But  resistless 
was  the  **  majesty  of  darkness,"  that  now  ooyered 
this  solitary  place,  to  inspire  an  oyerwhelming  con- 
sciousness that  we  stood  in  the  temple  of  Natnre^s 
God.  Abstracting  ourselyes  from  our  age  and  in- 
terests, we  rose,  amid  the  stillness  that  reigned,  into 
the  period  of  the  diyine  solitude  in  the  anterior  eter- 
nity where  we  saw  the  Deity  existing  alone,  engaged 
solely  in  the  calm  contemplation  of  His  own  infinite 
perfections,  while  the  uniyerse  was  yet  nnyoiood 
and  unpeopled.  Then  no  angels  hymned  His 
praise,  circling  His  throne,  rejoicing ;  then  no 
pomp  of  worlds  geuuned  the  sky  ;  then  no  biasing 
orbs  wheeled  through  the  tracts  of  immensity. 
All  was  silence  and  all  was  solitude,  and  yet  aX\ 
was  yoiced  and  all  was  full.  The  uniyerse  was 
empty,  and  yet  the  uniyerse  was  fiUed ;  for  God 
was  alone,  and  the  uniyerse  was  filled  with  God. 
We  stood  on  the  utmost  line  that  bounds  imagina- 
tion's flight  into  unepoched,  motionless  duration  in 
the  past,  and  thence,  casting  our  eye  on  the  soli- 
tary Infinite,  as  if  we  had  been  the  only  being  ex- 
isting apart  from  Himself,  we  contemplated  His 
glorious  perfections.  His  underiyed  sufficiency,  His 
absolute  blessedness  in  Himself.  The  feeling  was 
but  one  of  dreariness,  for  the  fountain  of  all 
beauty  and  good  was  the  alone  object  of  thought. 
Boundless  loye — love,  measureless  as  immensity, 
was  reyealed,  and  in  its  amplitude  we  were  swsi- 
lowed  up.  When  thus  engaged,  we  sank  insen- 
sibly on  our  knees  upon  the  heath,  and,  far  frx>m 
human  eye  or  ear,  caused  our  adorations  and  pray- 
ers to  ascend  on  the  wings  of  the  mountain  winds  to 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  Thfit  was  a  moment 
of  diyinest  rapture  neyer  to  be  obliterated  trom 
the  yolume  of  our  spiritual  experience.  The  re- 
membrance of  Loch  Skene  has  been  a  check 
to  many  an  unhallowed  thought,  to  many  an 
unholy  imagination,  to  many  an  impious  project. 
We  neyer  can  forget  our  solemn  yews,  our  self- 
dedication,  our  complete  surrender  of  soul,  body, 
and  spirit  to  the  scrTicc  of  God,  on  the  altar  of  the 
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lonely  wiU*  We  sabaequeniiy  risited  York  Ca- 
thedraly  ODe  of  the  proadest  fanes  of  the^e  islands ; 
bat  its  Taolted  loofe,  *'  its  long*draim  aisles,''  its 
''dim  religions  ligbt,"  evoked  no  sentiments  so 
swfal,  so  solemn^  so  memorable  as  the  temple  of 
Loeh  Skene.  We  had  often  before  admired  the 
noble  simplicity  of  worship  practised  by  oar  Dra> 
idieal  fathers,  but  not  till  that  day  had  we  learnt 
fuUy  to  appreciate  their  choice  of  the  altar  and  the 
temple  that  Nature  had  provided  for  the  worship- 
pers of  her  Qod,  Of  the  ancient  Germans  it  is  finely 
Bud,  "Nee  colnbere  parietibus  decs,  neqne  in  nl- 
lunhomani  oris  speciem  assimilare,  ez  magnitodine 
ooelestiam  arbitrantor ;  luoos  ac  nemero  oonsecrant ; 
deoramqne  nominibns  appellant  ateretum  illud, 
qnod  n^k  reverentti  rident"  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  on  this  very  spot  the  Covenanters  of 
the  soathem  districts  of  Scotland  frequently  as- 
lembled  on  Sabbath.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
perhaps  these  waters  have  been  used  in  holy  bap- 
tian,  that  these  wilds  have  echoed  with  the  ''grave 
tweet  melody"  of  sacred  song,  that  this  very  turf 
has  been  pressed  by  the  knee  of  many  a  persecuted 
samt  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.     These 


recollections  invest  the  place  with  an  aspect  of  pe- 
culiar sacredness.  Infidels  and  atheists !  we  invite 
you  here ;  and,  through  grace  from  on  high,  we  be- 
lieve you  will  return  to  the  world  sadder,  perhaps, 
but  wiser  men.  None  but  those  who  have  finally  and 
hopelessly  sealed  up  their  hearts  against  the  senti- 
ments of  piety  can  stand  surrounded  with  such 
scenes  and  associations  without  involuntarily  ex- 
claiming, "  The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth." 
We  rose  slowly  from  the  posture  of  devotion, 
looked  somewhat  dreamily  around,  and,  ere  we  were 
aware,  the  re-action  of  our  powers,  that  had  been 
kept  so  long  on  the  stretch,  suddenly  commenced, 
and  away  we  sprang,  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow, 
across  the  bogs  and  fens,  climbed,  with  incredible 
velocity,  the  intervening  hills,  descended,  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  the  most  frightful  precipices, 
and,  dashing  down  the  sloping  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains guarding  the  pass,  found  ourselves,  in  a  state 
of  ntter  exhaustion,  slowly  pursuing  our  way  to 
Moffat,  which  we  reached  at  a  late  hour,  after 
having  spent  a  day  that  shall  never  be  forgotten 
in  the  annals  of  our  moral  and  religious  history. 

J.  B.  D. 


MESSIAH*S   NAMES. 


A  GLORi  circles  round  His  names, 
A  halo  bright  of  trnth  and  grace, 

Enldodling  Lorc^s  divinest  flames 
With  ^impaes  of  his  Fatlier^s  tact. 

AjMot,  each  beams  a  lustrous  star, 
Sown  in  the  spangled  fields  of  night ; 

Onnbined,  like  constellations  far 
Rolling  a  tide  of  blended  light. 

Apart,  each  blooms  a  lovely  flower, 

Scenting  around  the  balmy  air; 
Combined,  like  myriads,  as  they  shower 

Sweet  odours  from  the  rich  parterre. 

Apart,  each  shines  a  brilliant  gem, 

Rare,  polished,  smooth,  and  beaming  bright; 
Combing,  like  jewelled  diadem. 

With  studded  circlet  raying  light. 

Apart,  each  wei4r8  a  perfect  dye, 

Beck'd  in  its  own  essential  hue ; 
Combined,  like  Iris  oVr  the  sky, 

Arehed  in  the  deep  celestial  blue. 

Apart,  each  flows  a  silvexy  rill. 
Warbling  its  favourite  waking  dream ; 


Combined,  like  torrents  from  the  hill, 
flashing  in  one  mi^estic  stream. 

Apart,  each  sounds  a  music  chord 
Tltat  breathes  soft,  simple  melodies ; 

Combined,  like  David's  harp  that  poured 
A  flood  of  gushing  smphonies. 

Apart,  each  swells  a  favourite  song, 
Chaunted  by  way-worn  pilgrim  souls ; 

Combined,  like  full-toned  chorus  strong 
That  o'er  the  voiceless  desert  rolls. 

Apart,  each  shows  a  magic  sign — 

A^  trait  of  the  Divinity ; 
Combined,  like  tidisman  divine. 

Revealing  all  the  Deity. 

All  varied,  and  yet  all  are  one ; 

Love  is  the  fragrance  of  each  name ; 
Love  is  the  key-note  of  each  tune. 

The  notes  distinct,  the  lyre  the  same. 

Blest  names !  Til  sing  thee  till  I  stand 
In  Jordan's  flood,  even  then  I'll  sing ; 

And  when  I  reach  the  better  land, 
With  thee  its  echoing  hills  shall  ring. 


J.  W.  D. 


THE  «'  GOOD  OLD  TIMES." 


11 


A  fig  for  the  *'  good  old  times,' 
Of  which  some  love  to  sing ; 

A  fig  for  the  doggerel  rhymes 
from  grumblers'  brains  that  spring. 

In  these  "good  old  times,"  say  they, 
**  Men  were  as  men  should  be ; 

They  fared  on  the  best  each  day. 
And  lived  right  jollily^ 

"  Starration  vras  then  unknown — 

Taxation  but  a  name ; 
Now  'neath  the  latter  men  groan, 

Por  thence  the  former  came." 

A  phigufi  on  your  "  good  old  times  !"• 
Ye  drivelling  dotards,  cease! — 

Say,  what  but  their  splendid  crimes 
Kow  rob  na  of  our  fleece  P 


II 


We're  shorn  to  the  very  skin, 

Wliile  still  the  Debt  remains ; 
And,  like  some  National  sin, 

The  nation's  life  it  drains. 

Though  many  fared  well  each  day, 

The  millions  were  oppress'd: — 
'Tis  a  crowning  lie  to  say. 

The  People  then  were  bless'd. 

And  never  again,  let's  pray, 

May  might  alone  be  right : 
The  sun  of  a  better  day 

Now  sheds  its  glorious  light ! 

Then  a  fig  for  the  *'  good  old  times,** 

Of  which  some  love  to  sing ; 
And  a  fig  for  the  doggerel  rhymes 

from  grumblers'  braim  that  spring  1 
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LIBERTY;   OR,  A  NIGHT  AT  ROME. 

TKINSLATED  FllOM  f  H»  7RBNCH  GT  M.  LAMAKTINB,  AKD  DEDICATED  BY  HIM  TO  BLIZi,  DtTCRESS  O?  DBVOKSHIRE. 


As  o*er  the  IQjmam  of  the  ancient  dead 

The  penilve  stars  their  light  celestial  shed. 

So  on  the  Coloascttm^s  rugged  walU, 

Through  driving  clouds,  the  moon's  soft  radiance  falls, 

And  ponrs  its  peaoefol  light  on  aU  below, 

Like  deep  descending  on  the  troubled  brow. 

There  glancing  on  the  massive  walls  beneath. 

Where  waves  the  ivy  to  the  zephyr's  breath. 

It  beams  upon  a  pathway  broad  and  drear — 

A  mighty  nation  sleeps  in  silence  there — 

And  'mid  dim  shadows,  desolate  and  vast. 

Pale  memory  wanders  sadly  o*er  the  past. 

There,  aieh  on  arch,  and  pile  on  pile  arise, 

Like  monuments  of  ages  to  the  sides ; 

There,  through  the  winding  corridors  of  stone, 

Tlie  wanderer  roams  more  lonely  than  alone ; 

Descending  now  where  Sol  ne*er  sends  his  ray. 

Now  rising  upwards  to  the  face  of  day. 

Here,  like  the  drooping  forehead  of  we  sage, 

The  ruin  bows  beneath  the  weight  of  age ; 

There,  from  the  building  rent,  huge  masses  lie. 

Mouldering  in  silence  *neath  the  burning  sky  ; 

Like  hopes  that  o'er  the  heart  long  held  their  sway, 

By  Time's  nnpitying  hand  all  torn  away. 

Upon  these  rugged  beds  green  forests  rise, 

Spreading  their  branches  upwards  to  the  skies ; 

Or,  pendent  from  their  roots,  descend  below— 

As  new  desires  on  buried  fancies  grow, 

The  ivy  twines  around  its  shining  wreath, 

A  fadeless  garland  on  the  brow  of  death! 

Shrouding  each  year,  the  ruins  of  the  last, 

Like  cold  oblivion  stealing  o'er  the  past. 

The  yew-tree,  and  the  cypress*  stately  form, 

Mourn  to  the  wind,  and  shudder  in  the  storm ; 

While,  bending  meekly  from  its  stony  bed, 

The  hnmble  wallflower  droops  its  pensive  head. 

And  o'er  the  waste  blooms  forth  in  loveliness. 

Like  the  sweet  memory  of  departed  bliss. 

On  the  bleak  summit,  lordly  in  his  rest, 

The  king  of  birds  has  built  his  lonely  nest ; 

Rous'd  by  my  steps,  with  shrill  affright  he  cries, 

And  upward  soars,  like  lightning,  to  the  skies ; 

Then,  downward  darting  from  the  giddy  height, 

Hovers  around  my  head  with  threatening  flight. 

Within  the  vaulted  arches'  dismal  shade 

Ill-omen'd  birds  their  foul  abode  have  made, 

TVlience,  issuing  loud,  their  horrid  cries  resound, 

And  wake  a  thousand  echoes  vrith  the  sound. 

From  out  the  yew-trees*  sliade  the  bird  of  night 

Loud  murmuring  comes,  and  wings  his  awkward  flight ; 

While,  startled  at  the  sound,  the  timid  dove, 

With  notes  of  terror,  quits  her  nest  above. 

And  on  some  lonely  urn,  all  tempest  torn, 

Mourns  like  an  exiled  soul,  and  sighs  forlorn. 

Within  the  ruins  pent,  the  angry  blast 

Imprison'd  howls,  and  shrieks  amid  the  waste. 

Through  vaulted  arches  mnrmnring  deep  and  hoarse, 

like  Time's  swift  torrent  in  its  mighty  course, 

O'erwhelming  all  that  human  pomp  and  pride 

Have  rear'd  in  triumph  on  its  awful  tide. 

The  dark  clouds  floating  through  the  air  on  high 

Obscure  the  light  that  ovnrflows  the  sky. 

And,  casting  forth  their  shade  on  all  around. 

Wrap  the  grim  ruin  in  a  night  profound ; 

Now,  as  they  break,  the  moon  pours  forth  her  beams, 

And  o'er  the  scene  with  purest  radiance  streams, 

Revealing  to  the  eye,  all  dim  and  vast. 

This  standing  phantom  of  the  buried  past, — 

Its  ruin'd  wtdls,  its  mutilated  form, 

Ita  massive  pillars  bowing  to  the  storm. 

Its  broad  foundations,  mingling  with  the  dead, 

Its  threatening  turrets,  tottering  overhead, — 

While  high  amid  the  doods  the  cross  is  seen. 

In  atfitely  graudoari  towcriAg  o*er  the  loene. 


Groat  mistress  of  the  world,  Imperial  Rome ! 
I  love  to  walk  around  thy  mighty  tomb. 
And  feel,  aU  matchless  as  thy  deeds  appear. 
Time,  mightier  still,  those  deeds  hath  buried  here. 
Mourn  not,  O !  man,  thy  proneness  to  dec^r. 
Nor  dread  the  evening  of  thy  lifers  brief  day ; 
Thy  temple  fslls,  bat  falls  again  to  rise 
Where  death  no  more  shall  doud  thy  destinies. 
Empires  shall  sink  with  age,  while  thou  shalt  be 
Still  in  the  dawn  of  immortality. 
Great  mother  of  the  Oesars,  mighty  Borne ! 
I  love  to  dream  upon  thy  min'd  tomb, 
When  the  pale  huap  of  night  sheds  forth  on  high 
Her  mournful  glance,  like  memory's  pensive  eye 
Watching  o'er  scenes  of  woe  and  deeds  of  blood. 
That  crimson'd  Tiber's  deep  and  silent  flood. 
Awake,  my  harp,  awake  thy  plaintiye  sigh, 
More  plaintive  than  the  night-bird*a  minstrelfly ; 
Awake,  and  o'er  the  seren-hiU'd  dty  sweep 
A  strain  of  libeity,  long,  loud,  and  deep. 
Alas !  no  echo  to  thy  mournful  wail 
Sounds  o'er  the  hill,  or  trembles  in  the  vale. 

"  Oh !  sacred  Liberty,  thy  name  divine 
Dwells  in  my  heart ;  before  thy  hallovrcd  shrine 
My  spirit  bends,  as  o'er  Eurotns'  flood 
The  Spartans  bowed,  and  worshipp'd  as  their  god, 
When  brave  Leonidaa  his  foes  defied. 
And  for  his  country  fought,  and  bled,  and  died — 
Or  when  j£milins,  with  bis  warlike  force. 
Adored  the  Tiber  in  its  rapid  course. 
I  love  thee,  Liberty,  as  thon  of  old 
Wast  once  regarded,  when  \hj  children  bdd 
Rose  'gainst  oppression  like  a  mighty  flood. 
Their  garments  dyed  in  sweet  Virginia's  blood; 
Or  when  three  hundred  deathless  sons  of  fiunep 
Saved,  with  their  lives,  the  honour  of  thy  name-~ 
Or,  later,  when  from  rugged  height  to  height, 
Mid  Uri's  diffB,  swift  was  thy  daring  flight 
From  Leman's  wivm  to  roeky  Appaiadl, 
Or,  charged  with  Vengeanoe,  on  the  shaft  of  TbU. 
Then  from  their  native  hills  a  warrior  band 
Pour'dlike  an  angry  torrent  o'er  the  land, 
Swept  the  oppressor  from  their  mountain  home. 
And  rear'd  thy  banner  on  the  tyrant's  tomb. 
But  now  forgotten  all  thy  deeds  of  fiune. 
Licence  and  cruelty  usuip'd  thy  name, 
And  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Eridan 
In  purple  floods  the  ensanguined  current  ran ; 
While  Freedom,  waking  firom  the  horrid  dreain, 
Found  thrones  and  laws  engnlph'd  beneath  the  stream. 

"  Then  moum'd  thy  children,  with  averted  eye. 
Thy  name  dishonoured,  Gk)dlike  Liberty  I 
Thine  altars  all  defiled,  thy  sacred  fane 
The  abode  of  demons  gloating  o'er  the  slain. 
Then  moum'd  thy  children,  but  with  aspect  ealnii 
Confessed  thy  name,  and  gain'd  the  martyr's  pslm ; 
Like  kings,  with  royal  mien  they  march'd  to  death, 
And  on  their  brows  they  wore  the  conqueror's  wrcsth. 
Then  from  her  throne  angelic  mercy  fell, 
And  Hope,  bewailing,  bade  the  world  fitrewell ; 
While  on  their  ashes,  with  relentless  hate^ 
A  blood-stained  tyrant  fixed  his  cmd  state. 
Oh  !  then  'twas  glorious  to  invoke  thy  name, 
All  glorious  then  thy  worshippers  beoime. 
When  to  the  conqueror's  car  the  world  bowed  down, 
Liv'd  on  his  smile,  and  trembled  at  his  fnwn, 

*'  Yet  once  again,  divinest  Liberfy, 
Thy  name  is  loved,  once  more  thy  tons  are  f^ ; 
WiUiin  a  thousand  hearts  that  guard  thy  tiain, 
Tlie  soul  of  Brutus  lives  and  bums  again ; 
While  proud  Oppression,  with  its  crud  band, 
lies,  idee  great  Csnar,  slain  by  Freedom's  hftnd." 


Norwood,  Jan.  10, 1849. 
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CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  ENGLAND. 


As  wisdom  vill  always  hare  its  secular  as  well  as 
iU  dlTine  expression,  each  succeeding  age  must,  of 
neoessitj,  hare  its  philosophy,  whether  it  obtains  a 
permanent  exposition  or  not.    For,  properly  speak- 
ing^, philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  the  theory 
formed  by  the  highest  intellects  of  any  giren  period, 
on  the  nature  of  being  in  general,  on  the  rights, 
priTiIeges,  and  prospects  of  humanity.     In  giring 
birth  to  this  theory,  each  nation  should  consult  its 
<nm  genius ;  so  that  the  philosophy  of  England,  for 
example,  may,  in  its  characteristics,  be  different 
from  that  of  France,  or  Germany,  or  any  other  coun- 
try, exactly  in  proportion  as  the  national  character 
it  different.    For  whoever,  man  or  nation,  becomes 
in  philosophy  the  follower  of  anything  sare  God, 
(whose  roice,  if  -we  will  but  listen  to  it,  always 
spesks  in  the  silent  and  secluded  halls  of  our  in- 
tellect,) is  a  slave.     In  the  speculations  of  the  pre- 
sent age  there  is  far  too  much  of  this  servility.  The 
perspienoos  and  naturally  independent  intellect  of 
onr  eountrymen  is  suffering  itself,  temporarily,  I 
hope,  to  be  clouded  and  swayed  by  the  rapid  mys- 
ticism of  Germany.     But  whaterer  may  be  said,  we 
ought  to  judge  of  philosophy,  as  of  ererything  else, 
by  its  fruits;   and,   since  that  of  Germany  has 
hitherto  been  unable  to  bestow  upon  its  followers 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  which  here  in  Eng- 
Isnd  we  enjoy  to  a  great  extent,  it  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  superciliousness  in  us  if 
we  look  upon  Grerman  speculation  with  some  degree 
of  negleet  or  contempt.    In  this  country  we  may  be 
said  to  possess  a  constitutional  philosophy — that  is 
to  SIT,  a  system  analogous,  upon  the  whole,  to  our 
form  of  civil  polity.    And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 
exactly  as  it  should  be ;  for  if  philosophical  princi- 
ples be  of  any  ralne,  they  will  constantly  wed  them- 
selves to  action,  and  their  progeny  will  be  freedom 
snd  progress.     A  philosophy  which  ranges  along 
the  heights  of  imagination,  and  never  descends  to 
mingle  in  the  aotive  business  of  life,  is  nothing  but 
a  dream.    Not  that  I  desire  in  any  respect  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  boandaries  of  philosophy.    It  must, 
of  necessity,  embrace  whatever  exists ;  but  it  should 
more  habitually  over  those  parts  of  knowledge  which 
sre  capable  of  being  fecundated  by  its  influence.    It 
is  tono  purpose  that  we  penetrate  into  the  laws  which 
govern  the  universe ;  nay,  it  would  arail  us  nothing 
could  we  derate  our  thoughts  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  act  by  which  all  created  things  were  called 
into  existence — ^which  Locke,  in  the  proud  enthu- 
siasm of  speculation,  seems  to  hare  thought  pos- 
lible^if  we  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  frame  such 
Isws  and  Tegnlations  for  ciril  society  as  might  se- 
c^vetothe  great  and  actire  mind  the  completest 
liberty  of  expression,  the  happiness,  I  may  say,  of 
tmveiling  the  whole  mechanism  of  its  internal  struc- 
*sre  to  the  world,  and  of  examining,  in  conjunction 
^  others,  all  the  grand  and  usefol  truths  which 
it  may  have  discovered.    The  first  and  most  neces- 
isrx  business  of  philosophy,  therefore,  is  to  secure 
to  itself  perfect  freedom;  and  this  part  of  its  Usk, 
SI  it  is  the  most  necessary,  so  likewise  is  it  the 
psndest  and  most  difficult     For  in  this  it  is  per- 
mitted to  finite  intelligenoe  to  imitate,  in  some  sort, 


the  works  and  majesty  of  Qtod  ;  for  as  He,  seated 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  regulates  at  will  its 
innumerable  orbs,  crowded  all  with  intelligences, 
and  encompassed  as  it  were  by  an  atmosphere  of 
thought  and  passion ;  so  that  civil  philosophy,  which 
puts  and  keeps  in  motion,  the  universe  of  civil  so- 
ciety, regulates  the  movements  of  smaller  worlds, 
directs  their  intellects,  governs  their  appetites  and 
their  passions,  sways  and  consults  their  interests, 
represses  their  tendencies  to  swerve  from  the  right 
line,  and  preserves  the  whole  in  the  most  beautiful 
order  and  harmony.  This,  I  say,  is  the  greatest 
achievement  of  philosophy ;  and  this  is  what  it  has 
effected  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  When  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  can  do  the  same,  they  may 
consider  themselves  our  equals ;  but  until  they  shall 
have  outstripped  us  in  this  career,  they  will  not  be 
entitled  to  set  themselves  up  for  our  instructors. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned  that  we  have 
not  of  late  been  careful  to  invest  the  theories  current 
amongst  us  with  the  forms  of  language.  It  would 
almost  seem  that,  satisfied  with  having  achieved 
great  things  formerly,  we  had  determined  to  remain 
content  with  our  ancient  laurels.  But,  with  na- 
tions as  vrith  individuals,  it  is  not  enough  to  have 

once  done  well — 

*'  It  is  peneveranoe  keepi  honour  bright.*' 

No  doubt  there  is  still  amongst  us  a  great  deal 
of  phUosophy  floating  loosely  about,  and  exhibiting 
itself  in  every  form  of  composition,  from  the  most 
elaborate  history  down  to  the  humbler  modifications 
of  fiction.  But,  although  this  be  well  enough  in 
itself,  it  is  not  all  that  is  wanting.  Thero  should 
always  be  found  on  the  highest  peaks  and  table- 
lands of  society  exhaustless  reservoirs  and  springs 
of  speculation,  which  from  thence  may  well  forUi 
and  flow  down  perpetually  towards  the  lower  and 
less  favoured  spots.  Without  such  sources  the 
philosophy  of  a  people  Is  soon  dwarfed  and  rendered 
unprolific.  Accordingly,  though,  as  I  have  said, 
there  is  still  discoverable  in  our  literature  a  certain 
amount  of  philosophical  ideas,  we  are  far  from  pos- 
sessing any  system  or  systems  which  can  be  said 
permanently  to  embody  the  speculative  character 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  seeking  the  origin 
and  cause  of  this  defect,  I  have  been  led  to  attri- 
bute it  to  two  things ;  first,  the  pride  of  a  people 
possessed  of  pre-eminence  in  speculative  and  civil 
greatness ;  and,  secondly,  the  indolence  which  such 
a  feeling  of  pride  naturally  engenders.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is  certain.  We 
have  long  been  treading,  as  it  were,  upon  our  ori- 
ginal capital  in  philosophy,  which  we  have  not  been 
sedulous  to  augment.  Of  this  the  proofs  exhibit 
themselves  everywhere.  If  we  look,  for  example, 
at  Parliament,  we  shall  often  discover,  amidst  a 
display  of  distinguished  abilities,  a  remarkable  ah- 
Fence  of  the  philosophical  spirit.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  mother  of  Agricola  had  directed  and 
limited  the  studies  of  most  of  our  senators ;  for, 
agreeably  to  the  theory  of  that  Roman  lady — that 
profound  philosophical  investigations  are  incom- 
patible with  an  aotive  application  to  publio  bnsi- 
nesft— they  seem  to  hare  contented  themielrei  with 
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extremely  slight  aoqnisitions  in  this  department  of 
human  knowledge.  I  know  no  other  way  of  ac- 
eoonting  for  the  imperfect  theories  of  legislation 
and  goTomment  pat  forward  more  or  less  distinctly 
by  sereral  remarkable  members  of  both  Houses. 
They,  most  of  them,  perhaps,  comprehend  well 
enough  the  inestimable  adrantages  of  possessing  an 
unwritten  constitution.  But,  while  we  admit  this, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  seems  no  less  clear 
that  they  entertain  but  a  very  imperfect  conception 
of  the  nature  of  those  adyantagcs,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  they  are  partially  to  be  dereloped.  Too 
much  stress  is,  in  idmost  all  cases,  laid  upon  prece- 
dent and  routine.  Not  that  they  who  put  them- 
seWes  forward  as  the  adrocates  of  precedent  are 
always  masters  of  the  reason  by  which  an  appeal 
to  precedent  ought  to  be  defended.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  conscious  that  by  adducing  the  prac- 
tice of  past  times  as  a  rule  by  which  to  direct  the 
proceedings  of  the  present,  they  are  only  acting  in 
obedience  to  that  law  of  nature  which  has  deter- 
mined that  all  impeded  forces  shall  more  in  a  right 
line.  Now  to  act,  according  to  precedent,  is  to 
preserve  one  unrarying  tenor.  But,  as  in  moral 
sciences,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  a  line  from  which 
we  ought  under  no  circumstances  to  deriate,  the 
appeal  to  precedent  is  often  absurd  and  dangerous. 
The  practice,  consequently,  always  indicates  in  a 
statesman  either  the  desire  to  shelter  a  crooked 
course  from  censure  by  pretending  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  or  the  incapacity 
to  originate  a  bold  and  independent  course  of  policy. 
It  is,  in  most  cases,  of  no  avail  to  say  that  the 
statesman  of  a  former  period  acted  in  this  or  that 
manner,  and  so  to  infer  any  obligation  in  us 
to  follow  their  example.  The  real  question  is 
how,  placed  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  they  would  act,  supposing  them  to  be 
endowed  with  political  wisdom*  In  reality,  how- 
ever, we  are  no  way  concerned  to  know  what  they 
did,  or  would  have  dpne,  in  our  situation,  than  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  derive  from  their 
achievements,  and  the  principles  they  laid  down, 
all  the  beneficial  consequences  that  may  be  made  to 
flow  from  them.  The  idea  is  often  thrown  out,  by 
men  desirous  to  be  regarded  as  politicians,  that  this 
or  that  course  of  action  might  very  safely  be  pur- 
sued supposing  we  were  a  newly- formed  community, 
and  had  now  to  determine  in  what  direction  our 
system  of  civilisation  ought  to  advance.  It  is  ne- 
cessarily implied  by  the  remark,  that  the  body  poli- 
tic is  diseased,  and  that  therefore  the  provisions 
which  might  have  been  beneficial  to  it  in  a  sound 
state  cannot  now  be  administered  to  it  without 
danger.  The  observation,  if  meant  to  be  applied 
temporarily,  may,  perhaps,  be  just ;  but  if  intended 
to  be  understood  of  all  future  contingencies,  is  of 
most  dangerous  import,  since  it  tends  to  impress 
on  the  public  mind  the  necessity  of  urging  this 
diseased  body  to  a  crisis,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
bringing  on  revolution.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that,  if  the  body  politic  be  incurably 
diseased,  it  is  much  better  to  destroy  than  temporise 
with  it.  But  the  persons  most  ready  to  declaim 
on  the  imperfection  of  our  political  arrangements, 
would  be  the  most  unwilling  to  come  to  such  aoon* 


elusion  as  this.      All  they  design  by  playing  with 
their  two-edged  sophism  is,  to  deter  those  over  whom 
they  are  able  to  exercise  authority  or  persuasion 
from  adopting  liberal  and  reforming  principles. 
The  possession  of  sound  and  enlarged  principles  of 
philosophy  would  render  men  incapable  of  so  piti- 
ful a  style  of  reasoning.  Legislators  have,  in  reality, 
but  two  inquiries  to  make—  first,  how  much  it  is 
possible  to  effect?  secondly,  among  the  things  pos- 
sible, what  is  best  for  the  country  under  its  present 
circumstances?    It  is  obriously  no  slight  matter  to 
comprehend  all  the  relations  of  a  great  empire  •  to 
understand  all  its  resources — thedpctrineof  ec^oniec 
and  emigration,  of  peace  and  war,  of  education  and 
religion.    But  all  these  things,  it  may  be  said,  a^e 
by  no  means  to  be  oonsidered  as  so  many  branchea 
of  philosophy.    Perhaps  not;  and  yet  it  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  to 
disconnect  them  from  it  altogether,  because  Chat 
which  religion  does  for  our  spiritual  interests,  phi- 
losophy may  rery  properly  be  said  to  do  for  such 
of  our  interests  as  are  secular  or  temporal,  its  ob- 
ject being  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  happi- 
ness of  man  as  a  political  and  civilised  being.      To 
convince  ourselyes  of  this,  we  need  only  cast  a  glance 
over  the  domains  which  philosophy  professes  to  cul- 
tivate.     In  the  first  place,  of  necessity  and  meta- 
physics.    But  to  what  end  do  we  cultivate  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge?     Not,  surely,  to  make  a 
parade  of  the  subtlety  of  our  understanding ;  bat 
partly  to  fortify  and  sharpen  our  powers  of  investi- 
gation, that  in  all  things  we  may  be  more  apt  for 
the  discovery  and  apprehension  of  truth,  and  partly 
that  we  may  repeal  to  ourselves  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  basis  upon  which  politics,  morals,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  moral  and  physical  sciences,  rest  for 
support.      Again,  these  sciences  themselves  eonsti- 
tute  so  many  departments  of  the  empire  of  philo- 
sophy, because,  as  politics,  morals  and  physics  rest 
on  metaphysics — since  the  science  of  every  modifi- 
cation of  being  must  necessarily  be  included  in  the 
science  of  first  principles,  or  being  in  general — so 
the  happiness  of  man  in  society  depends  almost 
wholly  on  the  degree  of  development  obtained  by 
the  above-named  sciences.  Wherever  the  science  of 
metaphysics  is  wisely  pursued,  its  results  are  a 
free  and  liberal  system  of  civil  polity,  just  and  equal 
laws,  prudent  institutes  of  education,  a  lofty  code 
of  ethics,  and  a  pure  faith,  accompanied  by  such  a 
subjection  of  the  powers  and  instruments  of  mate- 
rial nature  to  the  purposes  of  man  as  may  ensure 
his  comfort  and  well-being.     It  was  some  such  eon- 
siderations  as  these,  perhaps,  that  induced  Cicero 
to  maintain  that  man  knows,  in  reality,  but  one 
science,  of  which  the  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
usually  dignified  with  the  name  of  sciences,  consti- 
tute so  many  parts.      Without  insisting  on  this 
point,  however,  it  may  safely  bo  contended  that 
philosophy  comprehends  the  theory  of  everything 
that  can  promote  the  happiness  ef  society,  or  hasten 
the  progress  of  civilisation.     It  is,  consequmitly,  to 
be  regretted,  that  nothing  should  be  more  common 
in  the  mouths  of  our  legislators  than  the  praise  of 
some  entity,  which  they  denominate  the  ''  practi* 
cal" — ^understanding  by  it,  not  the  realisation  of 
the  theoretioaly  but  something  wholly  distLoet  from, 
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and  iiid0peiid«nt  of  it.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
doabtod  iJiat  obserrations  of  this  Idnd  BometimeB 
find  their  way  into  the  speeches  of  men  who  are  far 
from  being  inimical  to  theorising.  They  only  em- 
ploy the  phraseology  in  vogue  oat  of  deference  to 
paUie  opinion.  Still  it  is  but  too  obvions  that  phi- 
losophy has  mneh  too  little  to  do  with  the  thoughts 
of  tbe  majority  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and 
that  eren  the  minority  might  be  benefited  by  a  more 
iatimal^  acquaintance  with  it. 

But  thisy  perhaps,  will  be  generally  admitted. 
Tbe  great  point,  consequently,  is  to  ascertain,  as  far 
SI  may  be  possible,  whether  we  are  hereafter  to  re- 
tarn  to  the  study  of  philosophy;  or,  if  not,  what 
eooTM  it  is  likely  we  shall  pursue,  in  our  natural 
degeneracy  and  descent  to  the  broad  level  of  bar- 
birism.  States,  like  indiriduals,  are  generally  un- 
eonscious  of  their  decay.  They  consider  the  present, 
vhatever  may  be  its  character,  as  superior  in  some 
reqwet  to  the  past,  believe  th^  have  made  pro- 
gress, pride  tiiemselves  on  their  improvement,  and 
tfau  go  on,  from  step  to  step,  till  they  reach  the 
htal  period  of  the  catastrophe,  and  are  utterly  ez- 
tinguifthed  and  blotted  out.  Is  it  to  be  so  with  us? 
Philosophy  alone  can  answer  this — philosophy, 
▼hieh  has  in  it  the  spirit  of  divination — which  can 
look  forward  as  well  as  backward — which  is  able,  a 
priori,  to  determine  the  utmost  moral  power  of 
dnliiation,  and  reveal  the  goal  beyond  which  hu- 
manity csnnot  advance.  Should  we  not,  therefore, 
vith  sU  assidnity,  cultivate  it?  Or,  imitating  the 
viadom  of  nsrtore  with  regard  to  the  individual, 
ahonld  ws  not  rather  avert  our  eyes  from  the  con- 
templstioa  of  the  fatal  moment,  and  refuse  to  did- 
eoTer,  eren  if  we  could,  the  how,  when,  and  the 
Bsnoer  in  which  we  shall  cease  to  be  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  no  necessary  limit  to  the  life  of 
states,  no  destined  circle  in  which  they  must  irre- 
nitibly  move.  Possibly,  when  we  shall  have  dis- 
eofered  the  laws  which  regulate  the  life  of  civil 
•odety,  of  which  we  may  as  yet  be  almost  s^d  to 
luiTO  obtained  no  glimpse,  it  will  be  in  our  power  to 
eonfer  something  like  perpetuity  on  human  laws, 
md  to  impregnate  population  with  the  principles  of 
ereriaitQig  progression.  If  so,  mankind  now  stand 
»  need  of  a  new  philosophy,  equal  to  the  solution 
^aoeial  problems  which  have  hitherto  set  specula- 
tion at  defiance.  Whence  happens  it,  for  example, 
that  aome  ages  abound  with  gigantic  intellects, 
vhoM  proportions  seem  to  render  them  equal  to  the 
upholding  of  heaven  and  earth,  while  the  age  per- 
haps unmediately  succeeding  exhibits  a  stunted 
nental  growth,  contrasting  with  the  preceding  as 
sa  expanse  of  jungly  thicket  contrasts  with  the  pri- 
nsTal  toests  of  the  earth,  which  rear  their  leafy 
summits  to  the  clouds?  And,  again,  how  comes  it 
to  pass,  that  out  of  the  most  exalted  refinement  of 
thovght  and  manner,  proceed  ferocity  and  brutal 
radeaess, the  contempt  of  art  and  beauty,  irreverence 
fcrvirtue,  the  most  unequivocal  scorn  of  patriotism — 
ignorance,  stupidity,  and  the  most  sordid  degrada- 
tion? There  have  been  ages  and  countries  pos- 
•easiDg  great  literature,  from  which  they  have  re- 
fined to  derive  either  pleasure  or  instruction.  The 
^udidate  for  bsriwrism  has  sat  cold  and  benighted 
eo  his  domertie  hearth,  with  piles  of  latent  Prome- 


thean  fire — ^which,  if  kindled  by  use  into  a  blaze, 
might  suffice  to  illuminate  half  the  world — lying 
neglected  in  comers  and  coffers  around  him.  It  is, 
in  fact,  ever  thus  in  the  decline  of  empires.  The 
prolific  germs  of  refinement  and  natural  happiness 
are  cast  upon  an  ungenial  soil,  and,  finding  neither 
warmth  nor  nourishment,  refuse  to  germinate. 
Books  are  not  knowledge ;  libraries  are  not  palla- 
diums of  civilisation.  It  is  the  intercourse  of  a  soul 
with  a  book  that  begets  science ;  it  is  the  right  use  of 
literature  that  sustains  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  im- 
parts to  it  strength  and  comeliness ;  and  it  is  phi« 
losophy  that  must  regulate  its  use  and  intercourse, 
in  order  that  they  may  produce  the  results  which  wo 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

The  character  of  existing  society  presents  many 
features  hard  to  be  understood.  Knowledge  was 
never  more  widely  diffused,  or  individual  greatness 
more  rare.  We  seem,  in  a  body,  to  have  invaded 
the  intellectual  world,  and  to  have  levelled  its  moun- 
tains in  order  to  fill  up  the  intervening  valleys. 
There  exists,  consequently,  in  this  section  of  the 
world,  something  like  a  dead  level,  while  here  and 
there,  perhaps  beheld  dimly  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  appear  some  few  spectral  pinnacles,  lofty, 
but  of  uncertain  consistence,  which  leave  us  doubt- 
ful whether  they  be  earth  or  clouds.  Who  can  ex- 
plain this  ?  We  know  historically  that  it  has  ever 
been  so ;  that  ages,  teeming  with  mental  life  and 
actirity,  have  been  succeeded  by  periods  of  barren- 
ness, as  though  the  mind  of  the  world,  like  the  soil 
of  our  fields,  required  occasionally  to  lie  fallow. 
But  can  the  intellect  of  the  human  race  be  fatigued 
by  production  ?  Do  the  throes  of  one  generation 
entail  exhaustion  on  the  next?  Are  we  dwarfs  be- 
cause our  forefathers  were  giants  ?  We  observe 
the  phenomena  of  society;  but  the  causes  which 
produce  them  are  hidden  from  us.  It  is  for  philo- 
sophy, if  it  ever  again  revive  in  England,  to  throw 
aside  the  cloud  of  appearance,  and,  if  possible, 
discover  the  principles  which  lie  concealed  beneath 
it.  We  have  busied  ourselves  long  enough  with  the 
origin  of  the  world,  have  sailed  out  with  sufficient 
boldness  into  the  infinite  oceans  of  space,  to  watch 
over  the  birth  of  stars,  and  range  along  the  dipi 
frontiers  of  God's  measureless  creation.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  return  to  our  fireside,  and  wrestle  with 
the  much  greater  mysteries  which  meet  us  there. 
The  future  philosophy  of  England  should  be  a  hum- 
ble philosophy.  Let  it  sit  down  by  the  cradle  of 
society,  watch  its  growth  and  development,  listen 
attentively  to  its  lisping,  examine  the  passions  and 
powers  of  its  maturity,  and  discover,  if  possible,  some 
etherial  elixir  by  which  its  old  age  and  decrepitude 
may  be  warded  off  or  postponed.  We  have  surely 
had  enough  of  unprolific  speculation,  of  meta- 
physical jargon,  of  entities  and  quiddities,  of  ideal- 
ism and  realism,  of  subjectionables  and  objec- 
Uonables — ^in  short,  of  that  infernal  brood  which 
has  converted  the  human  understanding  into  Pan- 
demonium, full  of  darkness  and  confused  sound. 
Let  us  next  make  the  experiment  of  what  we 
can  comprehend  in  our  own  condition  as  men 
and  members  of  a  body  politic.  There  is  but  one 
legitimate  object  that  can  possibly  be  proposed  to 
us  in  this  world—- happiness.     What  is  it,  andho' 
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is  H  to  be  obtained  ?  Let  pldloaophy  show  us  tliii» 
and  it  will  have  aohieyed  enough.  Nothinf  whieb 
does  not  makefbr  this  end  is  worth  knowing;  nothings 
at  least,  whieh  militates  against  it.  Let  no  one^  how* 
ever,  imagine  I  would  cireumseribe  the  domains  of 
philosophy,  sinee,  to  aooomplish  the  end  whioh  I 
maintain  we  ought  to  hare  in  view,  we  must  prove 
all  things  in  order  afterwards  to  hold  fisst  that 
whieh  is  good. 

But  are  there  any  symptoms  risible  of  a  philoso- 
phieal  rariralf  Some  few,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
unequiroeal — but  these  capable  of  a  fiaTourable  in- 
terpretatbn.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  discontented 
with  ourselres,  and  experience  powerfhl  yearnings 
after  a  state  of  things  different  firom  the  present, 
superior  to  it  if  possible,  but  at  any  rate  moulded 
after  a  difiisrent  model,  and  perraded  by  a  different 
spirit.  This  feeling  has  OTerywhere  been  the  har- 
binger of  intellectual  revolutions.  It  is  as  the  swell 
which  preeedes  the  tempest,  and  indicates  that 
somewhera  in  the  boundless  imiverse  of  thought  one 
of  those  mighty  moToments  has  begun,  which  come 
over  it  firom  time  to  time  like  pulses  from  the  centre 
of  ezistenee.  It  depends,  perhaps,  on  us  to  eon  vert 
this  pervading  impulse  to  our  own  good — the  power 
it  giveth  comes  to  us  from  elsewhere ;  it  seems  to 
be  our  duty  to  see  that  it  effects  the  purposes  which 
we  most  need  to  be  accomplished.  But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  the  great  body  of  society  is  indis- 
putably at  this  moment  fennenting  with  the  leaven 
of  dissatbfeotion.  In  the  apprehension  of  men 
of  independent  mind,  nothing  is  as  it  should  be. 
We  have  used  up,  they  think,  the  inventions  of  the 
past,  and  may  now  sh^ve  them  with  their  inventors. 
They  have  accomplished  their  task,  and  degene- 
rated into  mere  curiosities,  calculated  well  enough 
to  amuse  the  idle  speculator,  but  wholly  unsuited 
to  provide  for  the  coming  exigencies  of  the  world. 
We  must  have  new  institutions,  and  a  new  philo- 
sophy. Laws,  ^customs,  opinions,  prejudices— all 
rest  on  a  worn-out  basis  which  cannot  support  them 
much  longer.  The  general  spirit  of  mankind  must 
enter  its  workshop  again,  and  forge  a  new  physical 
and  social  apparatus  for  the  coming  generations. 

For  the  consequence,  let  those  fear  who  believe 
the  human  race  to  be  in  its  decrepitude.  I  am  not 
one  of  those.  To  me  our  species  appears  to  be  in- 
vested with  eternal  youth,  to  consist  of  fast- flowing 
generations  of  children,  who  do  not  live  long  enough 
to  be  wise,  but  teem  so  luzoriantly  that  time  is 
unequal  to  the  task  of  destroying  them.  What 
they  want  now,  therefore,  is  not  additional  creative 
energy,  but  a  sort  of  sublunar  providence — the  re- 
flex, as  it  were,  of  the  universal  one— -to  direct  and 
regulate  their  vast  powers,  and  produce  harmony 
where  disorder  is  perpetually  threatened ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  this  want  pervades,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  whole  civilised  world  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  but  more  especially  our  own  insular 
society,  amid  whose  pinnacles  and  loins  of  vantage 
philosophy  has  long  made  her  pendent  bed  and  pro- 
creant  cradle.  We  have  hitherto  been  inferior  to 
no  nation  in  the  daring  which  scales  the  specula- 
tive heights  of  truth,  and  brings  down  from  thence 
the  subtle  flame  which,  infused  into  human  society, 
infermi  and  quickens  it.     Becently,  howeverywe 


have  attended  much  too  exclusively  to  the  wMditig 
of  those  material  agencies  which  give  man  so  greai 
a  command  over  the  resources  of  ear  great  mother. 
Using  our  outward  eyes,  to  great  purpose,  we  b»ve 
often  neglected  to  exercise  that  inward  vision  which 
discloses  to  us  that  spiritual  universe  upon  whioh 
the  world  of  sense  reposes.  From  this  many,  per* 
haps  most,  of  the  evils  whioh  afflict  society  have 
proceeded ;  because^  while  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  perishable  individual,  and  combating  with 
the  diflieulties  of  the  hour,  we  have  been  ineenaible 
to  the  neeessity  of  consulting  the  permanent  in* 
terests  of  our  race^  and  erecting  a  social  platform 
on  which  unborn  generations  may  with  hapfuness 
develop  themselves.  That  we  shall  shortly  apply 
ourselves  to  the  great  task,  there  now  seems  strong 
reason  to  believe ;  for  having  applied  ourselvea  un- 
remittingly to  the  practical,  and  foiled  to  find  in  it 
what,  as  a  people,  we  were  in  search  of,  we  are  now 
beginning  to  be  universally  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  success  must  always  be  impossible 
tiU  we  oan  rise  to  the  level  of  a  comprehensive 
theory,  fashioned  by  philosophy,  and  adapted  at 
once  to  the  wants  of  the  present  and  to  the  growth 
of  the  future.  No  doubt  eur  mental  habits  have 
for  some  ages  been  altogether  unsuited  to  the  xe« 
ception  of  a  new  philosophy.  The  greatest  minds 
have  contented  themselves  with  ecleotic  gatherings 
from  ancient  systems,  fused  by  the  warmth  of 
genius,  and  apparently  moulded  into  one  briUiunt 
whole.  But  time  has  soon  corroded  its  surfoee,  and 
separated  the  many  moist  materials  out  of  whieh  it 
had  been  made.  We  must  have  recourse^  there- 
fore, in  our  next  essay,  to  original  elements  dis- 
coverable in  our  national  character  and  in  the 
political  and  social  circumstances  in  whioh  we  find 
ourselves  placed.  To  borrow  is  to  ensure  our  own 
defoat ;  the  philosophy  of  a  nation  resembles  its 
ancient  coin,  which  seldom  freely  circulates  beyond 
the  frontiers — the  gold  or  silver  may  everywhere  be 
reckoned  good,  but  the  foreign  symbol  stamped 
upon  it  is  a  bar  to  its  general  adoption  in  all  regions 
save  those  which  are  too  barren  and  insignificant  to 
have  a  coinage  of  their  own.  To  the  recognition  of 
this  truth  the  most  thinking  persons  in  the  oom* 
munity  seem  to  be  approaching.  They  feel  that 
we  have  hitherto  been  attemptiug  to  clothe  our 
native  intelligence  with  foreign  rays,  which  sit  as 
unseemly  on  us  as  a  beggar  *s  paraphernalia  on  the 
form  of  a  refined  beauty.  We  must  have  a  philo* 
aophy  made  to  fit  us,  rich  in  materials  as  our  cha- 
racter, diversified  as  eur  genius,  vast  as  omr  national 
power,  flexible  and  permanent  as  our  energy. 

Who  is  to  create  this  philosophy,  time  alone  can 
reveal ;  but  I  know  who  is  to  give  curreiMQr  to  it 
when  created.  It  must  owe  its  force  and  prevalence 
to  the  middle  classes,  who  have  not  been  rendered 
fastidious  by  false  refinement  who  ecknowledge 
their  sympathy  for  what  is  earnest  and  sincere,  who 
place  unfoltering  faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  human 
race,  and,  when  opportunity  servos,  will  sternly  la- 
bour to  convert  their  present  dream  into  a  reality. 
Up  to  this  moment  the  dawn  may  be  said  not  to 
have  broken  upon  us.  The-  stars,  nevertheless 
which  herald  it,  are  gradually  beooming  paler  and 
pakri  the  presence  of  the  light  thus  maldBg 
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felt  belbre  it  is  seen.     Tlie  men  who  were  oiraelei 
a  few  short  yean  ago,  who  boldly  eaUed  ihemaelTet 
philosophers,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  set  np  as 
teachers  of  tiie  hnmsn  race,  are  now,  in  most  eases, 
in  fbH  and  hasty  retreat  towards  the  regions  of  obli* 
Tion,  leaving  in  their  rear  some  few  shrill  pipers 
who  attempt  to  imprison  tmth  in  lean  Terse,  and 
mistake  feeble  ineantations  for  philosophy.     We 
may,  nevertheless,  aeeept  their  ehirpings,  as  the 
Roman  angnrs  did  that  of  their  ehiekens,  fer  a  good 
omen.   TfaSy  are  a  sign  that  the  philosophical  spirit 
begins  to  anhnate  all  our  mental  offiipring,  and  that 
the  pablie  are  prepared  to  weleome  high  troths, 
even  when  eat  down  from  their  natural  plaoe  of 
grewth,  and  floated  down  to  their  plaae  of  ardent 
resort  on  the  shrinking  enrrent  of  poetry.     But  we 
cannot,  if  we  wonld  be  tme  to  onr  destiny,  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  supplies  of  tmth  so  seanty  and  easual. 
Philosophy,  "  not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools 
nppotfe,''  is  the  dxrine  purveyor  which  brings  to  the 
human  soul  its  natural  sostenanee,  and  glres  it 
itrengA  to  perform  and  fortitude  to  endnre.     To 
carry  on,  however,  an  intercourse  witii  it,  we  must 
lay  adde  our  fastidious  delieaey  and  effeminate 
aversion  to  labour,  mast  relinqaish  the  endeavour 
to  beguile  ourselves  by  amusement  ftom  the  per^ 
fonottnce  of  dur  duty,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  oM  myth,  consent  to  enter  the  temple 
of  viiioe — ^which,  at  the  same  time,  is  that  also 
of  feme^through  the  porticoes  of  toil  and  sweat. 
No  other  coin  bat  that  of  labour  and  study  will  pur- 
chase intellectual  greatness;  it  refuses  to  be  sold 
fer  pteasure.     If  we  would  be  a  powerful  nation, 
prriific  of  distinguished  individuals,  and  exercising 
-toprtmacy  in  the  political  affairs  of  this  world,  we 
ttsat,  hi  the  pursuit  of  our  object^  display  the  tern* 


per  of  stoics,  and  scorn  the  Vfun  design  of  alluring 
ourselves  into  the  domains  of  wisdom  by  apparently 
following  the  "  primrose  path"  of  enjoyment.  There 
is  a  fttam  delight  in  the  p«rformanee  of  duty.  Phi- 
losophy is  not  what  it  is  too  oonunonly  ooaeeived  to 
bo  a  vapoury  science,  dealing  exclusively  in  dia- 
leetios  and  airy  speculations  on  things  impossible  to 
be  known — ^but  the  unerring  mistress  of  life,  which 
teaches  us  what  is  duty  in  all  cases,  and  su]^lies 
the  motives  and  incentives  to  its  aeoomplishment. 
Whatever  else  assumes  the  name  is  counterfeit  and 
spurious.  It  may  be  left  to  the  cultivation  of 
dreamers,  may  excite  the  ambitioa  of  the  pedant, 
may  amuse  the  professor,  may  inflame  the  boy ;  but 
oan  exercise  no  influence  on  persons  who  understand 
what  is  man's  mission  here  below,  and  are  resttlved 
to  achieve  it 

Back  to  these  views  of  philosophy,  time,  I  think, 
will  bring  us.  We  fed  that  we  have  had  enough 
of  trifling.  The  dielves  of  our  libraries  groan  with 
books  which  teaeh  nothing,  and  are  not  even  ge- 
nnine  reproductioss  of  the  fonns  of  art.  They 
resemble  an  interminable  series  of  echoes  which 
pave  down  the  words  of  conunon-i^ace  and  dulness 
along  the  vista  of  time.  They  generate  nothing, 
suggest  nothing,  and  wiU  soon  require  another  de- 
luge, or  a  universal  oonilagration,  to  deliver  us  from 
them.  They  are  the  shadows  of  riches,  of  thought ; 
but,  occupying  the  places  of  honour,  mock  away  the 
realities,  uid  prevent  them  from  obtaining  a  footing 
amongst  us.  This  truth  is  beginning  by  degrees 
to  become  apparent ;  and  we  have  only  to  reoogniie 
it  fully  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  the  brood  ef 
impostors  who  hare  set  themselvei  up  aa  the 
teaehcrs  of  the  world. 
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AMONG  WEEDS,  IH  A  NEGIECTEI)  6AIIDEK. 


1. 


fast  ofTspriDg  of  the  chill  toA  youthfiil  year ! 

Sveet  emblem  of  the  hopeful  sununer  hours  f 
Hov  purely  chaste  (hy  calys  doth  appear, 

Thou  early  blossom  of  the  sleeping  bowers  I 

IIov  gently  o'er  the  winter-buried  flowers 
Thy  pristine  head  in  modesty  depends, 

As  i£  a  drop  from  Heaven's  own  spotless  showers 
Had  iall^A  on  earth,  to  prove  that  winter  ends. 
The  pnrjde  in  thy  cnp  most  aofUy  blends 

With  the  pale  white — thy  golden  seeds  within 
Coatiaat  in  hesaly,  whilst  thy  fingnnica  lends 

A  chflSteoed  diam,  the  coldeat  heart  to  win. 
Hov  elegant,  how  innoeetttt  how  &ur« 
IWn  tweet  ettbtLner  of  the  frigid  air! 

II. 
tma  csnf ft  not  with  the  dahUa  and  the  nme, 

Kor  with  the  eonaflesa  tinted  lUsWtn  in  blooid ; 
Bat  when  the  garden  can  no  ehanni  diselose— ^ 

£i«  eroena,  eowdip,  primroses  resiune 

Their  vsried  beaatiea  and  their  iweet  perfiime'— 
Thoa  earnest  alone,  and  then  thou  com'st  so  pure, 

To  brightvi  Kstor^  long  pottending  gloom^*^ 


To  make  ns  more  the  bneimne  days  endufs^' 
To  make  ns  fed  that  Summer  is  aeenre. 

And  that  sweet  life  is  stretching  o^er  the  plain ; 
And  though  the  dead  are  seai'd  fbr  ever  snre— ' 

Alas !  how  sad — ne*er  t(f  revive  again — 
Tet,  blessed  nature !  living  man  may  see 
A  gleam  of  hope  and  happiness  in  thee! 

III. 
Thou  art  the  resurrection  of  sweet  things 

That  deck  the  earth,  as  stars  adorn  the  skies ; 
No  jewel  on  the  diadems  of  kings 

Could  half  so  much  enchant  my  joyooa  eyes  I 
With  thee  I  see  the  tiny  butterfliei 
Disport  in  aixy  cixeles  'mid  the  tnn ; 

With  thee  I  see  the  toneM  lark  ariie^ 
And  know  that  Spring  already  has  hegmu 
I  hear  the  eucikoo^  in  the  gloaning  dno— * 

The  tSKvii  and  the  blaekUrd  on  the  thon; 
I  see  the  ksres  that  oi^er  eaeh  pUnting  ran. 

And  hear  the  hnm  of  bees  at  early  mom ; 
I  Mcy  summer  lakes  and  fidry  islet 
SpsrUbg  n^ine,  wrspt  in  Bofi  golden  BBdles  t 
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tn  givkgf  A  dkott  aooMmt  of  the  state  of  mmme  on 
ikB-  CMKtjneiit;  we  eamiot  oommenoe  better  tiiaa  by 
mnunidiig  thM  therti  are  certain  ihnes  when  nts  of  ill 
kinds  seem  to  take  a  stand,  and  otben  wben  tkey 
itta^otward  witk  great-  rtsgiHtj.  Leaving  Handel, 
Moasarty  Ha^,  and  otbet  great  oompoaers  s^part,  we 
kscro  only^  to  refer  totbeepodi  wben  Boesini  appeared, 
and  to  eumine  tbe  impetus  wUdi  bis  works  gave  to 
nosieal  progress,  to  be  oon?ittoed  of  the  tmtb  of  tiie 
propositioik  wbieh  we  have  above  stated.  For  a  peiied 
ef  a  qiurter  of  a  eeuttiry  bis  beantif ul  and  flowing 
melodies  have  been  heard  over  att  the  world;  and  even 
now  many  of  them  retdn  their  onginal  {resbness. 
Per  instance,  who  has  not  listened  wiiii  plsasmre  to 
*'  Di  tanti  palpiti,"  an  air  which  has  formed  one  of 
oar  stock  concert  pieces,  and  wbieh  has  been  ground 
«n  ewy  barrel*organ  ever  since  its  composition.  Bat 
besides  his  power  over  mtdody,  Rossini  brcdse  np  fresh 
gronnd;  he  gave  voeal  niixsio'  <i«ite  a  new  dianeter; 
ka  wrote  down,  note  by  note,  all  those  ornaments 
wMcb  former  composers  were  wont  to  leave  to  ^ 
lodgment  and  caprice  of  the  singer ;  besides  whioh,  ke 
gave  a  new  and  varied  form  to  song  wUeh  it  did  not 
possess  before  his  time.  Bach  a  great  and  original 
gemoa  was  not  without  a  host  of  imitators,  who  soc^ 
oeeded,  like  all  others,  in  following  his  various  defects. 
Thita  he  for  many  years  remained  witbont  a  rival,  and 
•very  other  oomposer  was,  in  a  manner,  banished  fiom 
the  so6ne.  At  one  period  the  stream  of  deBgfatful 
works  which  he  oontinaed  to  poor  forth  seemed  to  be 
kexhaoatible.  However,  to  the  surprise  of  the  world, 
being  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  suddenly  ceased  to 
write ;  and  witb  '<  William  Teli,"  perhaps  his  greatest 
fiompo8iti<m,  his  career  was  dosed. 

On  the  Italian  stage,  where  much  more  depends 
upon  novdty  than  on  intrinsie  value,  it  was  soon  fouind 
thai  the  operas  of  Uossisi,  however  beautiful,  ceased 
to  attract;  and  attempts  were  made  by  a  host  of  infe- 
rior composers,  l^  fbllowtng  his  modc^  to  i&ll  up  the 
vaouiun  wbieh.  he  had  left.  But  all  in  vain.  Thou- 
aands  of  pasaages  intended  for  the  voice,  but  certainly 
much  more  appropriate  for  the  violin,  were  crowded 
into  the  cavatiiias>  duos,  &c.  It  was  thought  sujficient 
to  follow  the  line  marked  out  by  the  great  master; 
but  as  mebdy,  the  soul  of  the  whole,  was  wanting, 
the  attempts  feU  flat  to  the  gronnd.  Thus  for  many 
years  reoourse  was  still  obliged  to  be  had  to  Bossini ; 
and  iit»  diUUanii^  while  they  listened  with  pleasure, 
aCiU  lodged  forward  with  longing  to  the  advent  of  a 
new  composer. 

These  hopes  were  not  entirely  frustrated,  for  Bellini, 
a  young  Sicilian,  appeared  in  the  musical  worM,  am^ 
by  judidottsly  avoiduig  the  style  adopted  by  Bossini — 
in  the  suoceaaful  imitation  of  which  aU  who  bad  at- 
tempted it  had  £fdled*— by  beeoaung  as  simple  as  the 
latter  was  complicated^,  and  by  being  happily  endowed 
hj  natare  with  a  rich  vein  of  tender  melody,  be  suc- 
eeeded  for  a  tune  in  divecting  attention  to  himself,  and 
in  withdrawing  it  from  hia  great  •predecessor.  How- 
ever, unfortunately  for  the  pleasures  of  the  musical 
world,  this  young  composer,  after  having  written 
several  charming  works,  died  suddenly,  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty. 


The  scene  waa  then  left  to  Donkettit  a  voluminov 
ooBifMMery  whose  optsns  belong  to  that  achool  of  wbieh 
BeUini  may  be  aaid  to  be  the  head.  Of  Us  works 
may  be  eited  ''Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  fouoaded  on 
Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  beautiful  tale,  which  rivab  in  popu- 
krit J  any  of  the  operas  written  by  Bellini.  However, 
Rosaini  was  still  fiur  from  being  reached.  In  tendcsw 
ness^  perkaps,  be  was  equalled,  or  even  excelled,  but 
in  sparkHug  Ixillianoy,  gaiety,and  in  varied  beaia^»  bis 
competitors  were  far  behind. 

Thu^  since  the  advent  of  Bossini,  the  Italian  lyric 
stage  has  presented  little  novdty.  Gompoacra  liave 
not  been  wanting;  but  none  of  them  has  posaessed  that 
creative  faculty  wbidb  can  give  a  new  imi^dse  to  art, 
and  which  can  make  it  even  take  a  new  diiection. 
As  of  the  above  three  composers  (who  are  tbe  moat 
remarkable  whidi  Italy,  that  land  of  song;  has  pro- 
duced during  the  present  eentniiy^)  two  are  deacL  and 
the  third  has  long  been  resigned  to  inactivity,  it  re- 
■Hdna  only  for  ua  to  speak  of  another,  whose  works 
have  found  their  way  into  Eranoe  and  Dng^d,  and 
who  nmy  at  present  be  called  the  head  of  tbe  Haliaa 
sobod.    We  refer  to  M.  YerdL 

The  operas  of  this  oomposer-  having  made  a  great 
sensation  over  all  Italy,  which,  we  may  observe  by  tbe 
w«y,  is  by  no  means  difficult,  tbe  diletkuUi  in  Paris 
and  London  were  anxioua  to  bear  them,  and  to  jndgs 
for  themselves.  The  result  was  by  no  means  sattsEae- 
tory;  for  althoogh  some  skill  and  novelty  were  dis- 
played in  tbe  instrumentation,  etiU,  an  entire 
o£mdody,and  a  straining  after  fantastical  cffeeta^ 
the  works  of  the  new  oomposer  to  be  but  ooUly  !» 
ceived.  Novdty,  however,  is  a  certain  recommenda- 
tion; and  a  new  opera  by  Verdi  was  found  to  attract 
about  as  large  an  audience  as  an  old  one  by  BoasiBi  or 
Donizetti.  His  "  Jerusalem,"  which  is  a  French  adap- 
tion of  the  "I  Lombardi,"  was  brought  out  at  the 
Qteat  Opera  in  Paris  with  tbe  utmost  splendottr.  Nei* 
ther  costs  nor  pains  were  spared  to  ensure  its-snecess. 
It  had  a  moderate  run,  and  is  still  performed  oocasion- 
ally .  It,  however,  owes  a  great  part  of  its  good  foituiie 
to  the  cfaresses^  scenery,  and  decorations.  The  music  of 
"  I  Lombardi'*  is  certainly  a  very  favourable  specimen 
of  the  style  of  Verdi;  and  an  instrumental  movement, 
representing  the  rising  of  the  sun,  was  much  and  justly 
admired.  There  is,  however,  as  is  usual  with  tins 
composer,  the  want  of  that  divine  snd  flowing  melody 
which  we  find  so  continuously  throughout  the  works  i^ 
Bossini,  Bellini,  ftc.  Many  of  the  voOal  passages  are 
also  but  ill  adapted  for  the  human  voice,  and  require 
a  straining  to  attain  them  which  is  equally  hurtful  to 
the  performer  and  disagreeable  to  the  hearer.  Thus 
there  is  Httleiiope  of  tiie  music  of  Verdi  ever  becom- 
ing pc^wlar,  or  of  its  creating  a  new  era  in  musical 
history.  We  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  live  on  hope, 
as  certainly  the  man  has  not  yet  i^peared  who  will 
restore  to  Italian  music  that  brilliancy  and  universality 
which  it  acquired  under  the  creative  mind  of  Baaaini. 

With  the  sin|^  exoeption  of  Meyerbeer,  German 
composers  have  furnished  us  with  no  dramatic  music  of 
the  first  dass  for  a  long  period.  Every  one  will  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  just  claims  of  this  composer, 
which  are  founded  principally  on  the  two  Frendi 
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opens»  *^Le»  Huguenots"  and  "Eobert  le  DiaUe." 
Still,  in  England,  his  mnsle  ha^  never  been  oompleite^ 
lelbhed.  Jjast  season,  the  ''Hngnenots"  met  with 
gieit^siMeest  «t  Oofntai  Garden  Theatre;  bnt,  we  might 
mkt  had  not  the  performers  a  greater  share  ai  it  than 
theoomposer?  In  oar  opinion,  the  mneic  of  Meyer- 
beerwiUn^er  be  so  popular  in  England  as  it  is  in 
l^aace.  It  does  not  oohicide  with  English  taste.  We 
love  a  graoef ol  flowing  melody  oomplete  in  itself,  and 
not  th(»o  coniinned  changes  of  time  and  kegr  which  we 
find  in  the  W(»rks  of  M^erbeer.  Besides^  the  rcench 
thevselves,  who  are  the  great  partisans  of  this  com- 
poaer,  admit  that  there  are,  both  sa  "  Biobort "  and  in 
the  '*  Hogaenots,"  det  lonpieur»y  which  the  patience  of 
aa  £oglish  andience  ean  nevor  snbiatt  to.  On  this 
aeeoant,  when  these  operas  are  performed  in  England, 
tb^  are  generally  mneh  cnrtailed,  and,  we  think, 
jadiekmily  so.  Paris  is  at  present  on  the  tiptoe  of  ex- 
pectation  for  his  new  opera  the  *'Froph4te."  A  part 
of  it  is  in  rehearsal,  of  which  report  speaks  faroarably. 
M.  Bogsr  and  Madame  Yiardot  wiU  donbtless  be 
great  ^nento  in  its  soeoess.  No  pains  are  spared 
bf  the  eonposer  in  drilling  his  company;  and  the 
admimatmtian  ave  going  to  an  enormons  expense, 
•0  as  to  prodnoe  ^  work  on  the  grandest  scale 
imaginable.  If  its  snceess  eqnal  its  predecessorB^ 
the  opera  will  hove  made  a  great  hit.  At  present, 
thexe  is  mnoh  need  of  someUiing  to  attract  the 
amsical  pnblie,  as  no  completely  snooessfdl  work  has 
been  piodaoed  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Nation  for  a  long 
period. 

In  directittg  onr  attention  to  If  rendi  composers,  we 
have  Mtieh  better  aooonnts  to  give.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  Anber  and  Hal6vy  F  The  first  sparkling  with 
briliittey,  and  almost  rivaling  Bossini  himself  in  the 
ridmemof  his  fiooy;  the  second  equally  great,  but  in 
another  style^  often  mingling  the  tender  and  pathetic 
with  the  gay  and  cheerful,  and  reminding  ns  of  Herold 
orBelhaL  "Haydee^and  the  "Yal  d' Andorre"are 
both  charming  works,  and,  despite  of  politics,  insnirec- 
tions,  and  levolntions,  have  continued  to  fill  the  Opera 
Comiqiie  to  the  very  doors.  The  author  even  of  such 
vorb  as  the  ^^  Domino  Noir"  and  ''Fia  Diavolo" 
bis  gathered  fresh  knrehi  from  ''Haydee;"  and  the 
"Yal  d*  Andorre"  will  worthily  take  its  pkoe  along- 
ade  <tf  the  '<  Jaive''  and  <<  Charles  VL  '*  Both ''  Hay- 
dtt**  and  the  **  Yal  d*  Andorre"  have  been  admirably 
hrongbt  out  and  performed.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  everywhere  taken,  even  down  to  the  minutest 
details ;  which,  we  may  remark,  goes  a  great  way  to- 
vards  seeoring  the  success  of  a  musical  or  other  dra- 
Sitic  work.  With  Roger,  Bonlo,  Herman,  Leon,  &c., 
lad  Mesdames  Lavoye  and  Darcier,  the  triumph  has 
been  eomplete.  Happy,  we  may  remark,  are  oom- 
poeets  to  have  their  works  entrusted  to  such  inter- 
pr^en;  and  fortunate  also  are  these  artistes  to  hare 
the  eiecution  of  such  beautiful  muaio  confided  to 
tbem. 

The  Paris  Italian  Opera  has  this  season  proved  a 
eoiaplste  failnre.  Perceiving  the  consequences  which 
the  revc^Btkni  woold  have  on  the  amnaements  of  the 
giod,  and  knowing  that  it  would  break  in  pieces  that 


cbss  of  society  on  which  he  depended  for  success,  M* 
Yat^  the  late  director,  wisely  resigned  his  lease  to 
M.  Dupin,  retiring  in  time,  and  with  a  very  consider' 
able  fortune.  This  gentleman^  to  meet  tlie  eiigeacies 
of  the  times,  lowered  tlie  prices,  engaged  a  poor  eoai^ 
pany,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  theajboe  on 
a  second-class  principle.  In  such  a  city  as  Paris  this 
plan  will  never  succeed;  and,  alter  a  couple  of  monyM 
of  a  languishing  existence,  the  doors  were  obliged  to 
be  closed.  But  when'a  theatre  is  in  case,  speouJators 
are  never  wanting;  and  thus,  after  being  shut  daring 
nearly  two  months,  consisting  of  the  best  part  of  the 
season,  it  has  again  been  opened.  The  promises- of 
improvements  in  the  c(»npany  first  held  out  were  very 
great;  they  have,  however,  been  but  partially  realised* 
Alboni  has  been  added,  which  is  a  great  featnre.  Sha 
is  the  only  female  singer  of  any  great  note^  as  Grin 
has  declined,  and  Persiani  is  in  England. 

In  Paris  there  have,  as  yet,  been  but  few  good 
concerts  given,  and  these  few  have  not  been  so  fo% 
attended  aa  had  been  expected.  MademoiMlle  Teresa 
MilaaoUo  was  welcomed  back  vrith  pleasure.  This 
gifted  young  artiste  has  given  several  concerts,  in  wiiich 
her  great  reputation  as  a  violinist  has  been  fully  sus- 
tained. Our  pleasure  is  tinctured  with  regret,  when 
we  have  to  record,  alongside  of  her  success,  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Iter  sbter,  from  chinoongh,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen.  The  Conservetoire  has  also  com* 
menced  its^annual  concerts.  The  orchestnH  oondneted 
by  M«  Girard,  a  worthy  successor  to  M.  l^beneck,  is 
truly  admirable.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  instr»- 
mental  music  so  well  performed  as  in  Paris.  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  &c.,  generally  absorb  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  programme.  Yooal  music  is  no  featme 
in  these  concerts ;  however,  to  afford  a  little  variety, 
one  or  two  songs  are  generally  given  by  some  of  the 
female  singers  of  the  Opera.  Last  year  at  this  time,  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier  and  his  yoimg  wife  were  regular 
attenders;  this  year  some  stout  mid  fortunate  republicans 
occupy  their  pUce.  Some  good  concerts  have  also  been 
given  at  the  Jardin  d'Hiver.<  Amongst  the  performers 
we  find  the  names  of  Mesdames  Dorus  Gras  and  Cinti 
Damoreau,  together  with  Alard,  the  violinist,  and  several 
others  of  note.  The  smaller  and  oheaper  concerts 
seem  to  meet  with  no  success.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made,  but  they  have  all  failed.  Musi- 
cians in  Paris  are  at  present,  perhaps,  the  most 
suffering  dass.  During  the  last  six  months  many 
have  not  had  a  sixpence  to  live  upon.  The  carni- 
val balls  have,  however,  at  last  commenced,  which 
will  afford  many  employment  who  are  now  almost  des- 
titute. Sudden  polituad  revolutions  cause  great  social 
disorders,  of  which  proposition  Prance  is  at  present  at 
every  point  a  great  example.  In  foot  years  may  pass 
away  before  she  returns  to  what  she  was  a  twdve- 
month  ago.  The  proverbial  gaiety  of  the  French, 
however,  never  seems  to  desert  them,  and  with  empty 
pockets  they  dance  at  Valentino  and  Prado  as  cheer- 
fully as  ever.  Vive  la  boffoielU  will  always  be  their 
motto,  whether  they  live  under  a  President,  a  King, 
or  an  Emperor.  Such  is  a  national  character  which 
trifles  seovk  to  please  and  satisfy. 
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Tbb  progress  of  cholera  in  Scotland  daring  Do- 
eember  and  January  has  been,  in  every  point  of 
Tiew,  alarming.  The  number  of  cases  and  the 
deaths  recorded  up  to  the  latest  date,  that  we  hare 
seen,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  subjoined: — 

UiHlcr  treat* 


la  London  and  vioinitj. 
In  the  Country 
Iq  Scotlaud^ 


%w»^  wO%»<<^»>  nm/»m 


No. 

of 
Cases. 
.   817 

593 
7,019 


Deaths. 

250 

274 

3,312 


Rpco- 
Teiies. 

121 

70 

2,020 


ment,  or  result 

not  stilted. 

240 

2,2H7 


Total 0,029     8,880     2.211         2,783 

The  accuracy  of  this  table  is  denied  on  rery  good 
grounds.  The  machinery  for  collecting  the  infor- 
mation has  been  of  an  entirely  roluntary  charac- 
ter. Professional  gentlemen  hare  made  returns  as 
time,  inclination,  or  circumstances  permitted.  In 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  to  the  31st  of  December,  the 
number  of  deaths  by  cholera,  reported  to  the  Board 
■  of  Health,  vas  647.  The  number  of  fanerals  in 
the  cemeteries  connected  with  that  city,  to  the  date 
quoted,  was  13,179;  and  the  deaths  by  cholera  in  this 
report  are  stated  at  1,420.  The  difference  between 
this  report  and  that  of  the  Boai-d  of  Health  is  773. 
The  number  of  deaths  by  cholera  reported  to  the 
-  Board  of  Health  in  Glasgow,  to  the  latest  date  in 
our  possession — ^28th  of  January — is  1,684.  If  a 
similar  discrepancy  has  occurred  between  the  re- 
turns to  the  last  date  we  have  named,  the  mor- 
tality by  cholera  in  Glasgow,  according  to  the 
cemetery  returns,  would  be  3,695,  or  2,011  aboTo 
the  number  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health.  We 
have  reasons  for  beliering  more  fully  in  the  returns 
from  the  cemeteries  than  in  those  to  the  Board  of 
Health.  We  know  medical  gentlemen  who  have 
treated  many  cases  of  cholera  without  yet  making 
any  return.  In  one  district,  containing  40,000  to 
60,000  inhabitants,  in  a  large  city,  returns  have 
only  been  made  of  deaths  amongst  paupers,  or 
in  the  public  hospitals,  although  many  persons 
hare  died  there  in  their  own  homes.  No  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  these  returns ;  and  we  re- 
gret that  the  public  authorities  should  not  have 
adopted  means  to  obtain  accurate  and  trustworthy 
statistics  regarding  the  results  and  the  circumstan- 
ees  of  this  mysterious  disease.  The  course  adopted 
has  rather  tended  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the 
prevalent  alarm.  The  public  hare  been  excited  by 
the  terrible  fatality  of  a  distemper  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  cases,  has  not  been  nearly 
8o  fatal  as  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Health  in- 
dicate. This  is  the  first  fact  which  we  ascertain 
from  these  disordered  statistics — ^bnt  it  is  of  some 
importance ;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  number  of 
deaths  by  cholera  exceed  considerably  the  published 
and  ordinarily-rcceired  statements. 

The  origin  of  the  disease,  after  all  the  specula- 
tkns  respecting  it,  is  unknown.  Those  who  have 
studied  its  progress  most  profoundly,  and  had  the 
best  means  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  its 
characteristics,  are  in  perfect  ignorance  of  its  cause. 
They  ascribe  it  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  thus 
far  they  are  unquestionably  correct ;  but  these  in- 
fiuences  have  an  origin  of  which  they  know  nothing. 


Moreover,  we  can  hardly  suppose  an  atmosplierle 
influence  pervading  currentsof  considerable  breadth, 
but  without  the  subtlety  to  spread  oul  and  to  occupy 
a  large  space ;  yet  we  find  the  cholera,  as  a  disease, 
moving  in  narrow  channels— taking  one  street  and 
leaving  another — even,  in  some  instances,  findiog 
victims  on  one  side  of  the  street,  while  the  dwellers 
on  the  opposite   side  are  untouched.     We  con- 
clude, from  observing  these  facts,  that  the  cholera 
miasma  very  generally  taints  the    atmosphere; 
that,  by  itself,  like  gunpowder,  it  is  not  fatal,  but, 
in  contact  with  other  causes,  It  produces  most 
malignant  results.    Various  causes  apparentiygire 
vitality  to  the  latent  poison.     We  cannot  state 
anything  decidedly,   or  as   an    ascertained   fact 
The  evidence  to  be  obtained  on   this  subject  it 
circumstantial.     We  have  a  set  of  coincidences, 
and  little  more.     These  coincidences  are,  however, 
very  remarkable,  both  with  regard  to  what  inaj  be 
styled  the  positive  and  the  negative  evidence  that 
they  yield.    They  go  very  nearly  to  establiab  a  line 
within  which  the  malaria  producing  cholera  ope- 
rates, without  which  they  fail.    Even  exceptions  are 
often  only  apparent.  When  the  eases  are  examined 
closely,  we  generally  find  that  they  are  not  excep- 
tions.    Direct  evidence  regarding  the  origin  of  this 
disease  can  never  probably  be  obtained ;  but  an 
indirect  evidence,  made  up  from  a  series  of  eoisei- 
dents,  of  events  always  producing  a  result  vhen 
they  meet  which  is  not  observed  without  their  pre- 
sence, form  strong  indirect  or  circumstantial  evi* 
dence.    There  are  requisite,  apparently,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  cholera,  bad  sanatory  arrangementi, 
personal  intemperance,  or  debanched  habits,  per- 
sonal exposure,  or  carelessness  to  cold,  hunger,  in- 
sufficient clothing,  irregular  diet,  a  regtilarly  objec- 
tionable diet,  or  great  mental  anxiety — operating, 
perhaps,  only  through  the  imagination — ^producing 
only,  it  may  be,  excessive  timidity,  or  originating 
in  superior  causes. 

Contagion  we  believe  to  be  entirely  innoxious. 
By  the  phrase,  we  mean  that  a  healthy  person  mar 
be  frequently  in  contact  with  cases  of  the  disease, 
without  experiencing  any  serious  result  An 
effect  very  like  contagion  has,  indeed,  been  often 
observed ;  but  it  has  ariset  in  two  ways.  Cholera 
treated  under  adverse  circumstances  will  reproduce 
itself.  If  the  room  be  overcrowded  whore  one  or 
more  cholera  patients  are  treated,  we  cannot  con- 
sider the  atmosphere  congenial  to  a  healthy  person; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poisonous  inflaencc 
will  very  probably  extend.  A  similar  result  ironM 
occur  in  any  disease  whatever,  under  the  ssmc  cu^ 
cumstances.  Again,  the  cause  which  produced 
cholera  in  the  first  instance,  not  being  removed— 
be  it  a  cesspool,  a  fetid  drain,  a  common  se^r,  or 
one  of  those  rivulets  pasting  through  large  torn*, 
that  are  the  most  corrupt  of  all  sewdrs— will  con- 
tinue to  produce  it,  and  this  may  be  styled  con- 
tagion.  Further  still,  anxiety  either  for  the  patient, 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  healthy,  or  even  the  irregu- 
larities entailed  upon  attendance  on  the  sick,  maf 
facilitate  the  diseaae;  but  this  is  not  contagion.  Ire 
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eao  gira  a  hrw  examples  that  may  be  worth  more 
than  general  argnmenta,  and  they  embrace  all  the 
points  that  we  mean  to  tonch.     A  small  Tillage,  in 
the  do«e  Yidnity  of  a  larger,  had  remained  ''clean" 
far  a  considerable  period  after  ite  neighbour  wai 
soffericg  moat  sererely.     The  diaease  had  only  to 
fross  a  small  *•  bnni"  in  order  to  attack  the  minor 
TiiUge;  bnt  it  delayed  so  limg  that  the  inhabi- 
tttts  of  the  lesser  place  deemed  their  position 
impregnable.      They    were    terribly    nndeceiyed. 
The  destroyer  orossed   at    once    amongst   them, 
and  coropensaAed  by  actiTity  for  the    past   re- 
ipite.    The  rapidity  and  fatality  of  his  progress 
VM  inghtfiil.      It  was  a  death's  march— a  per- 
petual  funeral   for  many  days;    until  the  place 
wu  hslf  deserted— till  strong  hard-headed  men 
fled  from  their  houses  in  despair— 4md  the  works 
by  which  the  place  was  supported  were  partially 
lupended  fi»m  want  of  men  to  work  them.     Two 
nedical  men  from  distant  cities  Tolunteered  to  viait 
thu  charnel-honsa  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  strire 
to  mitigate  the  strokes  of  this  spirit  of  pestilence. 
Thej  abandoned  their  homes,  families,   circle  of 
Mends,  and  their  professional  {Mractice.       They 
manifested  the  extreme  knighthood  and  chivalry 
of  their  profeasion,  because  the  whole  population 
might  hare  died  out  from  that  Tillage;  as  from  an 
Indian  Tillage,  when  the  plague  came  to  the  wes- 
tern woods;— the  plague  that  preceded  the  white 
man,aBdmade  hia  way  dear;— -without  establishing 
any  claim  on  their  special  interference,   without 
learag  any  peeoliar  reproach  on  them  or  on  their 
hwiOToleiioe.    Few  aTocations,  in  the  meantime, 
giTS  mors  opportunities  to  exercise  the  old  duties 
Md  cUims  of  chiTahythan  the  medical  profession. 
Var  itfiolf  is  systematised,  and  the  political  economy 
principle  of  a  division  of  labour  is  so  fully  intro- 
duced on  the  battle,  field,  that  eTon  there  men  haTo 
Mtdbowroom  often  for  deeds  of  indiTidual  daring, 
w  means  to  earn  spurs.     To  this  profession  chiefly 
Wong!  the  duty  of  facing  mysterious  dangers— 
mmi  miasmatic  influences— incorporate  forms  of 
^th,  realising  the  horrible  fables  of  dragons,  in 
oUen  time,  whose  breath  was  poison,  with  which 
their  asttilanta  perished.     We  all  remember  the 
abled  npas  tree  of  JaTa,  that  poisoned  the  atmo- 
sphere for  a  large  circuit  around  its  branches  by 
their  eihalations,  so  that  the  kings   could  not 
procure  iu  gum  to  point   their  arrows  without 
erodemning  men  to  die ;  and  then  offering  them 
F«won  if  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  tree,  ga- 
thering therefrom  a  few  drops  of  the  powerful 
P^iion,  and  returning  with  it  safely  to  their  prince. 
The  acane  that  met  the  condemned  man  as  he  ap- 
proached the  crisis  of  his  pilgrimage  was  not  cal- 
«l*ted  to  cheer  him  on  his  route.     Dead  men's 
hones  were  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  scotched 
ward  M  he  •*  neared ' '  the  home  of  death.     The  dry 
wd  withered  grass  disappeared  entirely  as  his 
*««n^Ung  steps  bore  bun  closer  to  destiny.    But  the 
ikeletons  of  men,  and  beasts,  and  birds  multiplied 
wound  him  in  strange  confusion ;  for  the  tempted 
^tore,  allured  within  the  murderous  ring  by  the 

*T?*«^  ^  ^  P'^y*  ***^  perished  as  his  talons 
rtrock  into  the  wastmg  corpse,  and  his  skeleton 
m  dug  4o,  ^^  rattled  above,  that  of  the  man 


on  whom  the  unclean  bird  thought  to  live ;  while 
beside  them  lay  the  strong  bones  of  the  forest  beasts,  • 
drawn  with  the  same  lure  to  die  by  the  breath  of  the  . 
upas  tree. 

Society  realises  the  fable.  It  has  planted  more 
trees  of  death  than  trees  of  liberty ;  and  says  to  the 
medical  profession — Go  and  recoTor  Tictims  for  ua 
out  of  the  pitfall  that  we  have  dug,  or  perish  in  the 
effort. 

Two  medical  gentlemen,  from  different  places  at 
a  considerable  distance,  Tisited  the  Tillage  of  doom 
to  which  we  refer,  to  saTO  liTes  if  they  could.  They 
went,  they  struggled  with  the  disease — and  they  - 
died.  Their  cases  might  be  quoted  as  clear  evidence 
of  contagion ;  but  they  more  apparently  originated 
in  irregularity,  anxiety,  and  fatigue,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  poisoned  atmosphere  in  which: 
they  were*  compelled  to  live,  and  imparting  to  it 
mdre  vehement  malignancy  than  it  might  have,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  exercised  over  them. 

The  case  of  the  village  itself  is  remarkable.    In* 
tercourse  had  existed,  as  usual,  between  it  and  the 
neighbouring  village '—so  close  that  they  formed  in 
fact  only  parts  of  one  village — for  a  considerable  > 
time,  while  the  disease  was  most  fatally  exhibited 
in  the  latter,  ero  it  was  felt  in  the  former.    The  in- 
fluence of  contagion,  as  we  usually  understand  the 
term,  would  havo  been  rapid  and  decided.      Ne 
room  would  have  been  left  for  doubt  in  that  ease  ; 
but  days  and  weeks  passed  over  without  contagion 
producing  the  slightest  rosults.     This  exemption ' 
was  not,  as  has  been  remarked,  final.   The  disease 
avenged  itself  terribly  for  the  delay.     We  are  left,  - 
in  this  instance,  in  doubt  whether  a  poisoned  cur- 
rent of  air  existed,  so  narrow  and  carefully  marked,^ 
that  it  struck  a  given  space,  without  affecting  the 
atmosphere  for  a  few  yards  on  either  side ;  or,  thai} 
the  miasmatic  influence  was  myore  generally  propa- 
gated, and  only  gathered  strength  by  the  excess  of 
its  own  operations  in  one  range  of  houses,  to  bring 
into  active  operation  the  agencies  that  give  it  life 
and  power  in  the  neighbouring  range.    The  former 
theory  would   infer  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
this  current  of  death  without  any  apparent  cause, 
but  which  may  easily  exist;   the  latter  presup- 
poses the  power  of  the  disease  to  multiply  itself—, 
to  increase  its  force  by  action — and  this  view  is  sus- 
tained by  all  our  statistics  as  being  accurate  for  a- 
time.      The  cures  and  the  deaths  on  a  return  form 
a  tolerably  accurate  arch. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  this  case  show 
distinctly  that  contagion,  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  term,  did  not  exist  there.  The  villages  re- 
ferred to  are  inhabited  by  families  who  generally 
receive  good  wages;  bnt  their  houses,  belonging 
chiefly  to  public  works,  are  often  inferior  in  their 
accommodations,  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  in  too 
many  instances,  predispose  them  to  this  diseaae. 

Similar  evidence  may  be  collected  from  the  parti- 
culars of  every  i  ndividual  case.  A  number  of  cases 
occurred,  and  they  were  marked  with  great  fatality, 
in  one  street — a  remarkably  good  street,  inhabited 
only  by  wealthy  families,  and  having  all  the 
modem  appliances  for  comfort  and  health  that 
riches  afford.  The  circumstance  attracted  notice^ 
and  the  drainage  of  this  place  was  fimnd  to  be  in  f 
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most  obnoxloai  state.  One  ease  oeenrred  in  ano- 
ther and  a  yery  distant  street,  of  equal  respecta- 
bility, bat  standing  on  higher  ground,  and  perfectly 
drained.  The  cause  iras  evidently  different 
in  this  instance,  and  the  party  was  engaged 
'for  the  day  in  a  rery  trying  atmosphere, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  objectionable  habits. 
A  groat  sensation  has  been  caused  in  many 
circles  by  the  sudden  deaths  of  their  most 
estimable  members,  against  whom  calumny  nerer 
breathed  a  charge  of  habits  calculated  to  engender 
this  malady,  whose  circumstances  stood  well  in  the 
world,  and  who  were  not  likely  to  be  oTerpressed 
with  anxiety.  The  experience  of  the  past  two 
years  compels  any  reflecting  man  to  decide  cau- 
tiously on  the  latter  point.  We  cannot  tell  the 
anxieties  that  may  press  on  a  man's  mind,  whose 
position  seems  good ;  and  we  can  still  'less  esti- 
mate the  influence  of  tbese  anxieties  upon  dif- 
ferent constitutions.  We  remember  an  instance 
where  the  yictim  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  per- 
sonal worth.  His  means  were  ample,  his  residence 
in  the  most  respectable  position,  and  his  death  was 
sudden.  The  immediate  cause  seemed  inexplicable 
to  his  friends,  or  any  of  the  theories  hitherto  formed 
regarding  this  calamitous  malady.  They  orer- 
looked  the  obrious  fact  that  his  place  of  business 
approached  the  worst  parts  of  a  crowded  city,  and 
that  his  benerolence  was  quite  likely  to  lead  him 
into  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
'*  day  neighbours. "  Wealthy  tradesmen  often  com- 
mit the  grierous  error  of  belioTing  that  because 
their  residences  are  in  the  country,  or  in  open 
and  good  streets,  they  may  escape  the  disease  bur- 
rowing in  crowded  districts.  Do  they  ask  where 
are  their  shops  and  their  counting-bouses;  or 
do  they  suppose  that  the  vitiated  air  in  which  they 
lire  during  the  day  may  not  hare  redoubled  power 
over  them  on  account  of  their  nightly  changes  to  a 
better  atmosphere  ? 

Another  instance  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
contagion,  because  the  party,  who  was  a  person  of 
the  steadiest  and  most  systematic  habits,  frequently 
met  ^  the  poor  *'  in  the  natural  current  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  nervous  and  timid  man  ;  and, 
although  all  who  knew  his  fate  were  unacquainted 
with  the  fact,  yet  he  had  lired  for  a  considerable 
period  in  exhausting  foar  of  his  antagonist.  No- 
thing is  more  calculated  to  produce  a  fatal  result, 
if  an  attack  take  place,  than  this  nervous  timidity. 
In  this  case  it  was  carried  further  than  mere  timi- 
d'ty,  for  the  sufferer,  a  man  of  remarkably  strict 
habits,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  used  almost  every 
prescription  sold  as  cholera  medicine,  and,  in  con- 
•iderable  quantities,  other  prerentives  suggested  by 
well-meaningfriends.  Thesethingswere  sufficient  to 
explain  the  origin  of  a  diseased  stomach,  and  eren  to 
cause  the nsnal  premonitory  symptomsof  the  disease. 
Oases  hare  existed,  and  deaths  have  occurred,  with- 
in our  own  knowledge,  that  baffle  all  these  theories 
to  make  oat  a  consistent  cause  for  their  origin.  We 
foar  that  it  may  be  said,  in  nearly  all  this  class  oi 
deaths  by  cholera^  that  the  premonitory  symptoms 
were  utterly  neglected  nntil  the  distemper  attained 
a  power  that  Tanqoished  strong  oonstitotions  and 
jBodioal  sdwioe. 
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If  we  take,  again,  the  great  leading  featuiei  ia 
the  progress  of  cholera,  we  shall  find  remarkable 
proofs  that  its  fatality  could  be  diminished,  if  wa 
cannot  entirely  remoTO  the  scourge.  Twenty  yesn 
since,  it  slowly  approached  a  great  city.  Many 
fears  were  expressed  for  its  arrival.  At  last  it  ap- 
peared in  a  suburb,  remored  from  the  densest  pres* 
sure  of  business  and  mankind.  Its  position  vai 
singular,  for  it  occupied  the  opening  out  of  a  corre 
or  glen  between  two  high  ridges,  on  which  a  large 
number  of  streets  had  been  formed,  and  where  many 
thousand  persons  dwelt,  while  the  upper  part  of  thii 
vaUey  was  studded  with  the  housesand  manufactoriei 
of  a  numerous  but  a  poor  population.  A  small  Htq. 
let,  scarcely  perceptible  in  summer,  runs  tbroagh 
the  bottom  of  the  dale,  and  attracts  the  draiDsge 
which  would  fall  there  under  any  circumstancei 
There  the  valley  widens  out,  the  soil  is  soft  and 
spongy,  absorbing  all  the  rain  that  falls  on,  and  all 
the  drainage  that  comes  into  it,  giving  out  in  return 
exhalations  of  a  most  pernicious  kind.  Around  thii 
little  suburb,  which  stands  not  so  much  <i<  aa  tn  a 
great  common  sewer,  some  large  *'  lochs"  of  great 
depth  are  formed  from  abandoned  quarries.  Tiiey 
existed  twenty  years  since,  and  tiiey  exist  still 
They  are  the  receptacles  of  a  large  proportion  of  tlie 
brute  creation  in  the  neighbourhood  at  their  end ; 
and  hundreds  of  dogs,  of  cats,  and  numbers  of  erea 
larger  animals,  are  annually  committed  to  the 
abysses  of  these  foulsome  waters,  orer  which,  ia 
summer,  the  sun's  heat  rears  a  deep  unhealthy 
green,  and  which  are  ever  deteriorating  the  sor* 
rounding  atmosphere  by  their  influences,  except 
when  the  frost  of  winter  binds  down  the  pest  beneath 
its  cerements. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  cholera  oreriooked  thif 
great  city,  searching  out  its  worst  abominations,  sod 
selected  this  suburb  as  its  most  attractive  point 
In  1848,  when  the  visit  was  repeated,  the  same 
spot  was  selected  for  breaking  ground.  The  Ciet 
indicates  the  truth  of  the  theory  that  the  eaue  of 
cholera  in  the  atmosphere  is  sympathised  with  and 
attracted  by  other  causes  which  men  fully  compre- 
hend and  could  remove.  If  cholera  complete  iti 
circle  of  the  globe,  and  return  to  this  country  in 
1868,  will  it  find  the  same  suburb,  ponds,  sever, 
and  Talley  saturated  by  liquid  manure,  and  all 
corrupting  substances,  aggravated  only  by  a  denser 
population  ?    If  it  do,  men  suffer  in  vain. 

We  can  fix  upon  another  point.  It  is  ^^ 
the  mouth  of  a  large  rivulet  which  runs  through  the 
wing  of  a  large  city,  covered  parUy,  and  partly  opes, 
in  its  course.  When  cholera  approached  oar  shores, 
different  parties  foretold  that  it  would  appear  at  the 
spot  indicated.  The  calculation  was  correct.  It 
broke  out  in  the  high  houses  near  the  mouth  of  the 
rivulet,  with  exceedingly  fatal  power. 

The  experience  attained  on  the  Thames,  where 
the  disease  has  been  yet  comparatively  light»  i^ 
equally  conclusire.  The  malady  has  always  first 
appeared  at  the  mouth  of  large  sewers,  feeders  of 
London's  great  sewer,  the  Thames  itself.  In  Kdin- 
burgh,  twenty  years  ago,  the  Tillage  of  Water  of 
Leith  was  thinned  with  cholera ;  and  on  the  whole 
course  of  that  fetid  stream  the  disease  has  last  year 
marked  out  its  rictims.     The  Water  of  Ui^  '^ 
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lined  bj  high,  banks,  and  on  these  banks  are  erected  f 
manj  of  the  finest  streets  and  squares  of  the  Scottish 
metropolis.  The  riTer,  indeed,  assumes  its  most 
ofiensiTe  character  after  it  has  passed  them ;  but 
the  Til]a|(e  of  Water  of  Leith,  which  is  often  un- 
healthj,  is  placed  above  them. 

We  have  remarked  in  many  di0erent  towns  the 
prevalence  of  a  general  error  in  sanatory  science. 
Bidges  or  small  hills,  in  the  immediate  yiciuity  of 
an  immense  population,  are  supposed  to  a^ord 
licalthful  sites  for  the  dwellings  of  the  rich,  and  ace 
often  adopted  for  that  purpose.  The  error  has  been 
repeatedly  made  i^^parent  to  us ;  and  the  cause  may 
be,  that  the  miasma  generated  in  the  low  district 
tends  upwards,  and  is  arrested  by  the  ridges  or  hills 
in  its  vicinity,  and,  floating  around,  injures  their 
inhabitants.  The  cause  is,  however,  of  less  in^ 
portance  than  the  result ;  and  the  latter  will  be  con- 
finned  to  any  person  who  may  notice  these  locali- 
ties. There  is  nothing  either  in  the  Thames  8cwer 
or  in  the  XVater  of  Leith  that  expenditure  will  not 
rectify.  A  comparatively  slight  outlay  would  re- 
pair Uie  errors  that  have  been  committed ;  but  that 
outlay  is  avoided,  either  when  the  calamity  passes 
by,  or  the  public  have  been  familiarised  with  its 
presence.  ^ 

The  deaths  at  the  establishment  for  pauper 
children  at  Tooting  have  obtained  more  publicatten- 
tion  than  the  far  more  serious  suflcrings  in  Scot- 
land, because  tJhey  are  imputed  to  an  individual  on 
the  authority  of  a  coroner's  jury.  Mr.  Drouetc, 
the  proprietor  of  that  establishment,  must  now 
take  his  trial  for  the  crime  of  manslaughter  ;  and 
remarlu  on  his  case  and  that  of  his  establishment 
voold  appeiur  to  be  invidious  and  misplaced.  The 
nature  of  the  charges  against  him  are  very  notori- 
ous, and  if  they  be  established  will  tend  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  the 
cause  of  cholera  requires  secondary  causes  which 
we  see,  know,  and  may  remove  to  give  it  effect. 
Nobody  supposes  that  the  disease  in  his  establish- 
ment wtLB  self- created — that  cholera  originated 
there  without  any  cause  foreign  to  the  place. 
The  origin  of  the  malady  must  have  been 
conveyed  to  Tooting  by  some  channel.  The  ordi- 
nary opinion  is  in  favour  of  an  atmospheric  influ- 
ence, which  could  not  have  been  confined  to  this 
iostitntion  alone.  A  similar  influence  must  have 
pervaded  the  neighbourhood;  and 'yet  we  hear  of 
DO  cases  oat  of  that  one  great  house,  from  which 
▼c  infer  that  the  influence  in  question  found  no 
sjmpathising  agencies  in  Tooting,  except  in  this 
pauper  children's  home,  or  nono  in  sufficient  power 
to  produce  the  malady. 

We  may  at  another  time  direct  the  attention  of 
those  who  will  hear  our  suggestions,  to  the  charac- 
ter and  capabilities  of  these  great  establishments 
vhere  children  are  farmed  out  to  contractors  for 
their  board,  lodging,  maintenance,  and  education. 
The  price  paid  by  the  London  parishes  should  have 
secured  abundance  of  necessaries  in  comfort  for 
their  chfidren.  They  paid  4s.  6d.  weekly  to  Mr. 
Drouett,  and  in  addition  to  the  labour  that  the 
children  conld  afibrd.  Taking  the  experience  of 
industrial  schools  as  our  rule,  wo  infer  that  the  la- 
bour of  many  of  the  children  would  be  equivalent 
rou  XTU— ao.  cixxxii. 


to  Is.  6d.  weekly  ;  but  how.  many  families  ara 
reared  in  this  country,  who  never  feel  the  want  o£ 
bread,  by  prudent  mothers,  on  less  than  40.  Qd» 
each  per  week  ?   . 

Wo  observe  that  Mr.  Laurence  Hill  has  rooentif 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Gomznissipper  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  in  whiph  he  mentions  tha  pro- 
priety of  settling  the  children  of  ragged  sohools  oa 
the  waste  lands  of  tho  Is^ow  Forest,  as  the  best 
means  of  employing  them.  The  plan  wiU  not 
answer  completely  witli  the  pupils  of  ragged  schools, 
because  they  are  often  the  children  of.  widowed 
mothers — they  have  grandmothers,  or  they  hare 
other  relatives,  with  whom  they  reside.  The  rule* 
of  these  schools  require  them  to  return  home  at 
night;  and  this  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
system  which  we  would  not  wish  to  see  abolished. 

The  "  farmed  out'*  children  of  the  large  parishes, 
and  generally  tho  poor  who  are  now  enclosed  in 
workhouses,  would  more  fully  answer  the  condi- 
tions of  this  recommendation.  They  could  all,  ii^ 
diflbrcnt  degrees,  become  useful  in  the  reclamation 
of  waste  land,  with  the  exception  of  infancy  and 
extreme  old  age.  Even  in  villages  formed  by  the 
Unions,  the  two  extremities  of  life  would  be  better 
than  in  existing  circumstances.  The  commnnities, 
placed  under  wise  management,  would  be  more 
nearly  self- supporting  than  by  any  other  method 
that  could  be  named.  Industry  would  replace  the 
frigid  torpor  that  undoubtedly  now  exists  in  work* 
houses.  The  parish  guardians  would  not  be  re- 
lieved from  that  responsibility  which  now  they  seem 
so  willing  to  devolve  upon  contractors^  who  do  a 
large  business  in  pauper  children.  They  would  be, 
therefore,  compelled  to  select  with  great  care,  and 
to  overseo  with  extreme  watchfulness,  the  persons 
to  whom  they  committed  tho  management  of  the 
poor  ;  and  we  by  no  means  believe  the  substitution 
of  villages  for  workhouses,  of  profitable  industry  for 
aimless  idleness,  impossible  ;  but  this  is  a  specula- 
tion that  comes  not  necessarily  within  the  raoge  of 
cholera  and  its  causes. 

The  aim  of  our  remarks  is  to  show  that  the  deaths 
which  have  occurred  in  1848  and  in  1849  by  the 
disease,  or  that  may  yet  occur,  could  have  been 
saved  by  active  sanatory  regulations.  They  cry  out 
against  the  marvellously  slow  legislation  of  Eng- 
land, which  still  creeps  as  if  we  lived  in  the  years 
before  the  flood,  and  as  if  man's  life  was  held  by  the 
tenour  of  centuries.  The  delay  of  the  Health  of 
Towns  Bill  was  most  unprovoked.  Even  yet,  no 
similar  measure  exists  for  the  metropolis,  for  the 
Scotch  or  for  the  Irish  towns.  Life  in  towns  seems 
to  be  deemed  far  less  important  than  tho  ease  and 
the  autumn  shooting  of  gentlemen  in  the  legisla- 
ture. 

This  criminal  negligence  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  members  of  both  house's  of  Parlianienft 
are  ''humane  men,"  who  work  like  "  factory  slaves" 
in  old  times,  or  like  Indians  in  a  mine,  and  yet  fail 
to  servo  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  chosen. 
They  fail  in  accomplishing  these  purposes  because 
they  do  not  attempt  to  perform  them  in  a  proper 
spirit.  They  try  to  do  their  work  through  the 
agency  of  party  principles,  and  they  are  beaten. 
Faster  and  farther  than  their  party,  to  save  life, 
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they  will  not  go.  Thoir  moTements  are  chalked  oat 
by  their  leaders.  The  discipline,  to  this  point,  is 
perfect,  and  the  despotism  complete  ;  bat  a  few 
gentlemen  resist  the  latter,  and  impair  the  fornier, 
insist  on  making  speeches,  and  succeed  in  upsetting 
arrangements  ;  so  that,  between  the  irregular  zeal 
of  a  few,  and  the  monstrous  apathy  of  many,  one 
session  passes  after  another  characterised  by  addi- 
tional and  increasing  sterility. 

The  expense  of  sanatory  arrangements  startles 
many.  The  cost  is  great,  but  life  is  precious.  The 
habits  of  society  will  be  revolutionised,  but  they 
need  to  be  turned  over.  Large  public  works  require 
to  be  undertaken,  but  one  year  of  the  railways 
would  materially  advance  them.  They  are  even 
said  to  be  reproductive  works.  The  bold  proposal 
to  relieve  the  Thames  from  its  sewerage,  by  running 
two  largQ  sewers  parallel  with  its  north  and  south 
banks  to  the  extreme  east  of  London,  into  pits, 
where  the  contents  might  be  prepared  and  turned 
into  a  marketable  manure — more  valuable  than 
guano — would,  we  are  told,  repay  the  cost,  and  af- 
ford  a  large  dividend.  The  calculations  are  un- 
known to  us  ;  and  so  also  is  the  process  ;  but  the 
dividends  in  the  form  of  increased  health  to  London 
would  be  ample  and  precious. 

Glasgow  stands  in  a  similar  position.  The  re 
semblance  is  precise.  The  map  of  Glasgow  is  in  its 
great  leading  features  a  plan  of  London  reduced. 
The  same  mode  of  sewerage  would  be  completely 
effectual  there ;  and  no  other  can  prevent  the  con- 
tents of  sewers  from  being  flooded  "up  and  down" 
through  the  bridges,  under  the  eyes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  each  tide  for  weeks  or  months.  The  ope- 
rations in  many  other  large  towns  would  be  more 
difficult.  In  some  they  woukl  be  less  costly.  In 
all,  they  should  be  undertaken  at  whatever  cost,  be- 
cause life  is  dearer  than  money. 

The  Canadian  newspapers,  some  time  ago,  con- 
tained a  statement  regarding  the  rescue  of  a  voyager 
from  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  Rapids  and  Falls 
of  the  Ottowa,  on  which  he  had  been  thrown,  while 
conducting  a  timber  raft  down  the  stream.  His 
companion  was  drowned,  and  his  own  death  seemed 
inevitable.  A  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  surrounded  by 
the  rapid  waters,  and  unapproachable  by  any  boat, 
stood  between  him  and  death.  A  multitude  of  spec- 
tators had  gathered  on  the  banks,  watching  the 
efforts  made  to  shoot  or  fly  a  line  to  the  strangely 
blockaded  man.     After  many  hours,  one  effort  was 


successful,  and,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  he  vu 
extricated  from  his  perilous  position.  We  have 
often  thought  that  a  largo  payment  would  Iistq 
been  made  on  the  spot  for  the  deliverance  of  that 
man,  while  the  wnltitude  stood  hopeless  of  hit 
escape,  and  unable  to  communicate  with  him  in 
any  way. 

The  lives  of  thousands  who  have  perished  from 
cholera,  and  from  other  maladies  caused  by  the 
want  of  sanatory  reform,  were  not  less  valuahle 
each  than  this  life  exposed  upon  the  little  rock,  in 
the  centre  of  deep  broken  waters  that  no  human 
frame  seemed  capable  of  overcoming.  The  ]m% 
that  must  fall  before  improvements  necessary  ia 
the  case  can  now  be  accomplished,  are  equally 
valuable.  The  question  of  expense  would  not  enter 
into  any  calculations  respecting  their  safety,  if 
placed  in  circumstances  where  the  danger  was  per- 
ceptible. The  question  of  cost  should  not  prercnt 
the  efforts  necessary  to  save  them  now.  The  ovh 
dence  cast  together  of  the  fatal  results  flowing  from 
our  system  is  most  appalling  and  disastrous,  k 
coroner's  jury  might  sit  on  a  thousand  graves,  ornd 
return  verdicts  of  manslaughter  against  society 
week  after  week.  Let  us  only  suppose  in  the  pos* 
sibility  that  the  charge  against  ^fr.  Drouett  ii 
established  by  the  oleai'Cst  evidence — who,  amongst 
the  magnates  of  the  land,  will  cast  at  him  the  fir«t 
stone  !  Is  not  the  whole  community  tainted  with  a 
similar  crime,  relieved  only  by  the  fact  of  personal 
danger  incurred  by  each  individual,  by  the  fact 
that  the  manslaughter  niay  probably  take  the 
form  of  suicide  ? 

The  lesson  that  this  destroyer  came  to  teach  is 
not  yet  completed.  There  is  no  reason  to  belicTe 
that  he  is  passing  finally  from  our  shores.  Hi« 
mission  may  involve  deeper  punishment  than  that 
yet  inflicted,  ere  ever  the  public  feeling  C5an  ba 
roused  to  extii-pate  modes  and  habits  of  living  that 
propagate  disease  and  multiply  misery  on  every 
side.  A  strange  disease  awakens  attention  and 
excites  fears  and  resolutions  that  have  no  place 
beside  the  ordinary  consequences  of  the  same  de- 
ficiencies that  give  it  force ;  but  these  everyday 
results,  less  remarked  because  better  known,  are 
not  less  fatal  in  their  character,  but  quietly  destroy 
moi-e  lives  out  of  their  natural  time,  in  each  succ^- 
sive  month,  than  the  Board  of  Health  has  yet 
placed  on  record  against  our  mysterious  eaemy 
from  the  East. 
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This  volume  is  in  two  respects  the  most  remarkable 
of  Dr.  Chalmers'  posthumous  works.  It  consists  of 
discourses  delivered  by  him  at  different  periods,  from 
1798  till  1847;  and  contains,  therefore,  specimens  of 
Ids  progress  in  the  style  and  also  in  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
courses. Dr.  Chalmers  had  peculiarities  of  style  that 
were  matured  by  years  of  careful  study  and  unremitted 
practice;  but  at  one  period  he  also  held  very  different 
religious  views  from  those  by  which  he  was  ultimately 
characterised.  In  his  youth  he  professed  and  taught 
doctrinal  tenets  distinct  from  those  of  which  he  became 


ultimately  the  most  eloquent  and  influential  expounder. 
The  theological  change  is  partially  developed  in  this 
volume  of  sermons.  On  that  account,  probably,  5tt<^ 
than  any  other,  it  will  be  eagerly  read. 

We  do  not  remember  any  instance  where  the 
changing  opinions  of  a  great  man  on  religious  ques- 
tions have  been  more  clearly  placed  before  the  world. 
In  his  youth.  Dr.  Chahners  adopted  the  doctrinal 
opinions  of  the  party  then  in  power ;  and  he  cfidca- 
voured  in  his  discourses  to  manifest  their  rcasowb^ 
cbaracter  and  their  perfect  Buit{J)leness  to  the  wanw 
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of  his  audience.  As  his  expenence  enlarged,  he  be- 
came more  cautions  in  his  statements — ^less  distinct  in 
his  dcnundations,  and  nsed  generalities  of  doubtful 
meaning  more  freely.  Long  before  his  translation  to 
Glasgow,  he  abandoned  this  style  of  preaching  and  the 
doctrines  that  he  had  formerly  taught.  His  creed  was 
revolutionised,  and  his  ecclesiastical  politics  came 
round  with  his  opinions.  That  result  did  not  occur  in 
every  case  of  sinular  change ;  for  many  similar  changes 
occTured  in  Scotland  during  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent centuiy,  but  it  was  a  genersd  accompaniment. 
The  ETangelical  party  thus  became  powerful  in  the 
Istahlished  Church.  The  most  popular  ministers  and 
the  most  actiTe  laymen  were  identified  with  that 
pany  which,  after  the  passing  of  the  veto  act,  seemed 
to  haye  nearly  absorbed  and  destroyed  their  opponents, 
vho,  for  a  long  period,  had  borne  rule  in  the  Church, 
and  occupied  a  vast  majority  of  her  pulpits.  Sobse- 
qnent  events  restored  many  of  these  individuals  to 
ihdr  party;  bat  the  system  of  theology  once  attributed 
to  it  was  broken,  and  is  perhaps  now  found  in  few 
^aoes  more  complete  than  in  the  early  sermons  of  this 
rofanne.  In  tiie  introduction,  the  editor  explains  its 
[ntrpose  in  the  followi|ig  note : — 

"  The  history  of  a  revolntioTi  upon  which,  according  to  the 
e4iaat«  of  faim  who  passed  through  it,  his  petrsooal  salvation 
lBis%,  nmst  BCcesBarily  have  an  exceedii^f  interest  to  all  who 
a^e  in  the  eatbdmioo^  to  whieh  tliat  revolntion  condneted  him. 
But  shoold  it  not  also  awaken  the  cariosity  of  those  who,  in  the 
iibdflQce  of  sncli  an  agreement,  liave  yet  a  strong  general  confi- 
dence in  the  entire  sincerity  and  large  capabilities  of  discernment 
of  Dt.  Chdmers?  They  not  only  do  not  receive,  bat  they  have 
a  stio^  iavard  repngnaoee  to  those  peculiar  doctrines,  and 
thoie  pecaliar  waya — by  word  and  deed — of  illustrating  and 
cnfareug  them,  which  prevail  with  a  certain  class  of  religionists, 
viidB  Qxy  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  generally  with  a  senti- 
meat  bordering  on  contemptuous  disgust.  They  think,  that  for 
tbt  sratimeat  they  have  good  and  vtJid  warrant.  They  believe 
of  thofe  whom  they  thus  pity  or  despise,  that  they  are  veiy 
urrcfw-BUBded — that  they  neither  see  themselves  as  they  are 
Wen  bjr  others,  nor  look  with  a  broad  and  charitable  intelligenec 
aloQg^  the  wide  waving  lines  of  human  belief.  It  might  serve  to 
(&ake  sach  out  of  that  confideace  wherein  they  have  entrenched 
thfmschcs,  oottld  they  be  made  to  see  it  of  another— and  that 
^ber  foch  a  one  as  they  admit  Dr.  Chalmers  to  have  been''— that 
ihe  verr  thoughts  which  they  now  are  thinking,  he  too  once 
UoQ^ht — «uid  that  all  that  searching  discernment  which  they 
cTpdit  themselves  with,  he  too  once  exercised  upon  the  disciplra 
of  ersBgelism — and  that  the  fall  force  of  all  that  recoil  and  anti- 
pathy which  they  are  feeling,  he  too  once  felt.  I  have  not 
ia^rtpd  in  this  volume  those  earlier  sermons  in  which  fullest 
lod  inost  vehement  utterance  is  given  to  the  strong  dislike  which 
be  ax  that  time  cherished  to  the  doctrines  of  free  grace,  and  to  the 
^\t  of  character  and  conduct  exhibited  by  many  of  the  most 
u^OQs  of  their  advocates.  Enough,  however,  is  presented  to 
nuble  the  intelligent  reader  to  look  upon  the  earlier  period  of  his 
Buoistry,  both  in  its  positive  and  negative  aspects,  in  what  was 
FCKDt  and  required  to  be  removed — in  what  was  absent  and  re- 
^piind  to  be  imparted — in  the  pregudices  which  behoved  to  be 
overborne,  aa  well  as  in  the  faith  which  behoved  to  be  implanted." 

TTie  antipathy  referred  to  is  doubtless  still  felt  by 
many,  and  openly  expressed,  but  not,  we  believe,  by  a 
number  nearly  so  great  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  at 
tbe  periods  when  the  first  seven  discourses  in  the  volume 
were  delivered.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
that  church  had  departed  widely  in  practice  from  her 
standards;  and  the  revolution  that  subsequently  oc- 
curred was  rapid  and  astonishing.  The  disruption  of 
1W3  greatly  changed  the  relation  of  parties  in  the 
estabhshment,  but,  as  we  have  hinted,  did  not  raise 
ftc  tenets  common  andcunent  in  Dr.  Chahners'  youth 


to  the  position  that  they  then  held.     The  principal 
preachers  in  the  establishment — those  who  were  pre- 
ferred to  large  parishes — ^whom  town  oounoils,  who  havo 
an  interest  in  crowding  pews,  endeayoured  to  obtain 
for  the  pulpits  of  their  churches — on  whom  it  was 
even  supposed  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  crovm 
patronage  actually  devolved — ^had  belonged  originally 
to  the  evangelic^  P&ity,  and  still  held  their  doctrinal 
views.   The  people  are  strongly  tinged  with  these  doc- 
trines.  They  are  popular  in  the  abstract  amongst  that 
portion  of  the  population  who  form  the  largest  part  of 
church-goers;  and,  therefore,  even  the  desire  to  pre- 
serve congregations  in  the  face  of  the  large  secesssion 
would  prevent  a  rapid  doctrinal  revulsion.     We  are 
aware  that  Dr.  Chalmers*  earliest  sermons  wonld  still 
form  models  in  many  parishes.     There  has  not  been 
a  period  yet  since  the  early  part  of  the  last  centuiy 
that  they  do  not  fairly  and  favourably  represent  the 
feelings  inculcated  officially  by  the  Church  through 
many  ministers.  The  latter  are,  however,  chiefly  in  runJ 
districts,  and  out  of  the  circle  of  their  hearers  exercise 
no  influence.     The  volume  may  be  considered  not  un- 
fairly as  an  element  in  the  theological  history  of  the 
Church.     We  believe  that  Dr.  Chalmers  represented, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministrations  and  at  the 
close,  a  majority  of  his  brethren.     Those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  will   corro« 
borate  this  opinion,  which  renders  the  evidences  of 
change,   and  of  a  complete  revolution,  afforded  in 
this  volume,  far  more  interesting  than  if  we  were  to 
regard  them  as  applicable  to  the  opinions  of  only  one 
man,  howeyer  talented  and  influential.    The  first  ser- 
mon in  the  volume  was  delivered  in  1798,  in  the  form 
of  an  exercise,  while  the  author  was  a  student.     The 
volume,  therefore,  embraces  specimens  from  the  theo< 
logy  of  half  a  centuiy.    It  is  the  theology,  not  of  one 
minister,  but  of  a  majority  of  ministers  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  for  that  period.     That  half  century  covered 
tremendous  changes  in  society,    few  similar  periods  in 
the  history  of  Europe  had  seen  equally  great  movements. 
In  no  respect  whatever  were  these  more  broadly  and 
distinctly  marked  than  in  their  religious  characteristics. 
The  first  sermon  was  composed  when  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  no  missions  either  at  home  or  abroad— 
when  her  ministrations  were  almost  entirely  confined 
within  the  churches  erected  and  endowed  by  the  State 
— ^when  they  were  very  closely  circumscribed  by  the 
regular  routine  of  pulpit  duty — ^when  Sabbath  schools 
were  unknown  in  her  sphere — and  when,  over  all  her 
parishes,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  mode  of  teaching 
that  the  people  accepted,  and  yet  counteracted  in  their 
families  at  home ;  for,  of  the  old  favourite  volumes 
that  have  come  down  from  that  day  to  this,  we  find 
generally  the  best  read  belong  to  the  evangelical  schooL 
Few  authors  of  a  different  caste  were  known  and  po- 
pular amongst  the  poor  and  the  industrious  classes. 
Their  reading  was  meagre,  but  in  religion  it  was  re- 
markably select.     Dr.  Chalmers  mainly  contributed  to 
produce  that  change  in  pulpit  addresses  which  he  ex- 
hibited in  his  own  works.     For  twenty-five  years  he 
was  a  popular  professor  of  theology.    During  that  long 
period  he  had  direct  intercourse  with  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  living  Presbyterian  ministers,  not  only  in  Scot- 
land, but  also  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  England. 
Before  he  was  called  to  occupy  a  chair,  his  published 
works  had  attained  wide  celebrity,    Qis  astronomical 
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and  his  commercial  sermons  were  spoken  of  cvery- 
wbcre,  read,  and  admired.  Many  theological  students, 
whodidnot  therefore  attend  his  professioiud  classes,  read 
his  works,  studied  them  deeply,  and  became  imbued  with 
their  spirit.  The  number  of  his  immediate  disciples 
was,  however,  great;  and  we  recollect  to  have  heard 
him  say,  that  he  might  walk  from  one  end  of  Scotland 
to  the  other  without  requiring  to  pass  a  single  night 
out  of  the  manse  of  some  of  his  old  students. 

His  immense  influence  over  the  minds  and  feelings 
of  his  countrymen  is  in  some  measure  explained  by  the 
fact  that  he  spoke  through  so  many  voices,  that  his 
opinions  were  enforced  by  so  many  followers,  and  that 
he  did  not  stand  alone,  or  with  a  few  personal  friends, 
to  proclaim  and  defend  his  views,  but  had  been  the 
instrument  of  moulding  the  opinions  of  one-half  of  the 
religious  teachers  in  this  country. 

The  peculiar  tenets  which  he  propagated  previous 

and  subsequent  to  his  ordination  will  be  gathered  from 

a  few  very  short  extracts : — 

**  Jiutioe,  mercy,  and  piety,  are  all  that  are  or  can  be  required 
of  aa  by  God.  Hence,  if  we  are  boond  to  acquieice  in  the  doc- 
trines and  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  this  acquiescence  and 
thia  obedience  must  be  the  consequence  of  one  or  other  of  those 
dntiea  which  an  eqoined  in  the  text.  Faith  in  the  religion  of 
Jeans  mnat  be  the  neceaaary  effect  of  walking  humbly  with  Qod, 
if  the  testimony  of  the  apoetlea  and  evangdista  be  entitled  to 
belief.- 

We  might  take  quotations  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  volume,  and  place  opposite  this  and  the  following  I 
extracts;  but  the  sentiments  promulgated  by  Dr. 
Chalmers  for  nearly  forty  years  previous  to  his  death 
are  so  well  and  so  widely  known  that  this  seems  un- 
necessary. Take,  for  instance,  the  last  sentence  of 
the  preceding  extract  as  an  example,  and  we  should 
find  him  saying  that  a  humble  walk  with  God  was  the 
eJFect  of  faith.  He  was  at  that  period  opposed  to  the 
evangelical  party,  and  says  of  them : — 

"  The  eifects  of  heavenly  inetruction  are  lost  on  the  world, 
ainee  Christianity  thus  perverted  from  ita  original  excellence  is 
nnaaited  to  the  natures  and  capacities  of  reaaonable  beinga.  The 
eoCTUptera  of  erangelical  polity,  in  aoeordance  with  their  leal  for 
the  partiealar  doctrinea  they  have  eaponaed,  maintain  the  absolttte 
necessity  of  believing  in  them.  Thus,  in  their  systems  of  theo- 
logical truth,  they  have  had  the  audacity  to  heap  article  on  article, 
and  to  crown  all  with  this  thundering  assertion — that  eternal 
misery  awaits  those  who  ahonld  dare  to  diaaent." 

Farther  on  he  says — 

**  The  faith  of  Christianity  ia  praiaeworthy  and  meritorious, 
only  becaoae  it  ia  derived  from  the  influence  of  virtnoua  aenti- 
menta  on  the  mind." 

The  absolute  ignorance  of  the  student  is  remarkable 
in  his  first  discourse,  and  the  negligence  of  his  teach- 
ers, in  permitting  one  so  ignorant  to  go  forward  with- 
out correction,  is  still  more  inexplicable.  He  was  a  firm 
and  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine  that  men  are  saved 
by  their  well-doing ;  and  even  such  share  as  the  Savi- 
our's intercession  and  work  might  have  in  salvation 
is  described  only  as  a  (hiit  of  man's  moral  sentiment  : 

**  Let  ua  tremble  to  think  that  anything  but  virtue  can  recom- 
mend ua  to  tlie  Almighty.  True,  we  wander  in  the  potha  of 
vanity  and  darkness,  and  Christ  is  pointed  out  to  ua  as  our  only 
refuge  against  the  terrors  of  guilt ;  but  the  acknowledgment  of 
our  Saviour,  that  faith  in  Him  which  is  essential  to  our  happi- 
ness, is  brought  about  by  tlie  impulse  of  mond  sentiment,  and 
imlesa  it  were  so  we  cannot  see  how  it  could  enanre  to  ua  the 
favour  of  heaven.'* 

This  seems  indeed  to  have  been  his  favourite  opinion, 
for  he  adds: — 


''WeTecogniaethefaithof  Chriatkmtyaa  thai  wUai  ia  de- 
rived from  the  force  of  reason,  and  the  eaei|gr  of  vittnoua  twili 
ment." 

The  object  once  accomplbhed  of  indicating  the  style 
of  preachmg  with  which  Dr.  Chalmers  began  his  pul- 
pit labours,  we  have,  without  the  time  to  trace  the 
revolution  in  his  sentiments  through  various  stages^ 
little  inducement  to  multiply  extracts  exhibiting  merdy 
the  same  facts.     In  a  subsequent  discourse,   xnon 

cautiously  worded,  he  says : — 

"  But  in  preaching  the  consolations  of  religion,  there  la  one 
caution  that  cannot  be  too  frequently  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  Christians.  These  consolations  can  only  be  addressed  to  the 
sincere — to  him  who  can  appeal  for  the  honesty  of  hit  priiiciplea 
to  aomething  more  aubatantial  than  the  words  of  holineaa  that 
drop  from  hU  ton^e,  or  to  the  tears  of  penitential  sorrow  that 
flow  from  his  eyes — to  him  who  can  appeal  to  the  parity  of  hia 
life,  to  the  integrity  of  his  bargains,  to  his  deeds  oif  active  and 
disinterested  beneficence,  to  the  fair  and  open  generosity  of  hia 
proceedings,  to  that  unapotted  innooence  of  character  whidi  no 
breath  of  anspicion  can  defile,  no  calumny  can  impeach." 

The  subsequent  experience  of  thia  great  preaoher, 
without  taking  into  consideration  bigger  inflnemoes^ 
must  have  taught  him  that  '*  purity  of  life"  and  **  on- 
spotted  innocence  of  chanu^ter"  are  the  oonseqvoaaoes 
rather  than  antecedents  of  the  CQnsolations  of  the 
gospel.  The  language  most  probably  was  uaiMi  by  faim 
then  not  in  its  absolute,  but  its  oomparatiTe  aeoae; 
and  in  that  meaning  we  refer  to  it.  Positive  "puiily 
of  life,"  absolute  ''unspotted  innooence,"  would aol 
require  consolations  from  any  source. 

There  are  three  interesting  progresses  eihibited  ia 
this  volume.  There  is  the  progress  of  religioa;  of  po- 
litical sentiment  or  public  feeling;  and  of  oomponim* 
His  political  feelings  are  curiously  displayed  in.  tiie 
fast-day  sermons  occasioned  by  events  in  the  war  of 
Napoleon.  The  first  of  these  discourses  was  preadied 
at  Kihnany  in  the  year  1803,  at  the  conunencemoiit  of 
the  war  which  broke  out  soon  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  In  this  sermon  he  urges  the  neoessitj  of 
obtaining  reforms  by  peaceable  and  legitimate  meana — 
by  the  progress  of  instruction  and  Uie  exercise  of  private 
virtues — ^but  not  by  sedition,  and  not  even  by  agittttioo. 
He  catalogued  the  blessings  that  Britons  enjoyed  in  a 
paragraph  which  we  subjoin:— 

"  The  pulse  of  a  Briton  beats  high  in  the  canse  of  indepen- 
dence.    A  contempt  for  oppression  is  the  prondest  sentiment  of 
hia  heart.     He  haa  aucked  it  in  from  his  infancy;  it  glows  even 
in  the  humblest  retreats  of  poTcrty;  it  ennobles  the  lowest  re- 
tiremeuts  of  life.     Amid  the  shocks  of  misfortune  he  aostaint 
the  dignity  of  an  unbroken  spirit;  he  rejoices  in  his  conaciooa 
importance,  not  as  a  favourite  of  fortnne,  not  aa  the  lordling  of 
an  extensive  domain  who  exercisea  the  reign  of  caprice  over  a 
tribe  of  dependents,  not  as  the  child  of  hereditaty  grandeur, 
who  can  appeal  to  the  honours  of  a  remote  and  illmtriona 
ancestrj' — he  rcgoices  in  his  importance  as  a  man — as  a  man 
whose  rights  are  revered  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  whose 
virtues  will  be  hailed  by  the  voice  of  an  applaading  public     In 
a  country  such  as  this  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  inso- 
lence  of  power ;  for  it  must  submit  to  the  severity  of  an  impar- 
tial justice.    In  a  country  such  as  this  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  corruption  of  our    tribunals;    for  they   fed 
that  they  are    under    the    control  of   public    opinion,  and 
that  all  the  splendour  of  offirial  importance  is  unable  to  pro- 
tect their  ii^u&Uce  from  the  frown  of  a  generous  and  enlight- 
ened people.     In  a  country  such  as  this  we  hare  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  efforts  of  sedition ;  for  our  common  interests  engage 
us  to  oppose  it,  and  to  control  the  violence  of  its  deluded  votaries. 
In  a  country  such  as  this  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  frenzy 
of  revolutionary  violence;  for  in  the  experience  of  oar  pre- 
sent blessings,  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  people  wonld  rise 
to  resist  it,    In  a  country  audi  as  this  we  have  nothiitg  to  (au 
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from  the  oppTCttioiui  of  an  arbitrary  government;  for  oar  mlcrs 
kate  kamed  to  respect  the  energy  of  the  pnblio  voice,  and  feel 
thai  their  bert  aecarity  is  in  the  hearts  of  their  subjects.  And 
shall  fieh  a  ooaatiy  turn  pale  at  the  approach  of  an  invader? 
Sbatt  itapatriotiam  wither  and  die  in  the  hour  of  danger?  Will 
it  sorrender  that  venerable  systjem  of  law  that  has  been  created 
by  the  wisdom  of  ages?  Will  if  surrender  that  throne  which 
has  been  adorned  by  the  private  virtnes  of  him  who  holds 
it?  Win  it  mrrender  that  ChristiAnity  which  has  been  trans- 
BBtted  to  OS  £rom  onr  anoe«tor8»  and  which  we  have  been 
tiBgfat  from  oar  in£uicy  to  cherish  and  revere?  Will  it  sur- 
render those  fidda  which  the  industiy  of  its  inhabitants  has 
omehed  with  the  fairest  stores  of  caltivation?  Will  it  snr- 
reader  its  towns  and  villages  to  destruction  ?  Will  it  surrender 
its  iababitants  to  massacre?  Will  it  surrender  its  homM 
to  tiie  insdence  of  a  brutal  and  unfeeling  soldiery  ?  No.  Let 
the  iarader  attempt  it  when  he  may,  he  will  attempt  it  to  his 
datnictiim.  The  pride  of  an  indignant  country  will  rise  to 
OTothrow  the  porpcnes  of  his  ambition,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
past  vidories  will  be  tarnished  in  the  disgrace  that  awaits  him.*  > 

Six  jears  afterwards,  and  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Goniima»  he  preached  another  £ast-day  sermon 
it  the  same  church.  He  was  then  less  satisfied  with 
the  Goremment  of  this  country,  and,  while  he  detested 
the  character  and  opposed  the  aims  of  Napoleon,  yet 
he  saw  and  acknowledged  admirable  points  in  his  ad- 
ministoition.  He  was  compelled  to  admit,  that  while 
cotnqition  bad  crept  into  our  Government,  there  was 
a  stem  regard  for  merit  in  the  court  of  Yersailles.  The 
feeHng  of  contemporary  opponents  in  foreign  countries 
ngatding  the  prospect  open  to  talent  in  the  camp  and 
court  of  Bonaparte  must  have  been  more  folly  and 
keenly  fell  amongst  his  people.  Thus  changeful  and 
difobu  as  the  French  are — costly  and  terrible  as 
the  ms  of  the  empire  were — lowly  and  hurtful  as 
the  degndations  were  in  which  they  closed — a  foreign 
eonqoesi^  the  metropolis  in  the  occupancy  of  Cossacks, 
protected  from  their  rengeance  by  the  detested  Bri- 
tish— ^the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  interven- 
log  perioda  of  change  and  storm — yet  forty  years 
after  the  period  when  Dr.  Chalmers  gave  his  testi- 
oony,  the  French  people,  to  honour  the  memory  of 
this  Emperor,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  have  chosen 
Ida  nephew  as  the  first  President  of  their  Eepublic : — 

"Let  it  not  be  disguised,  there  is  ground  for  apprehension  in 
tlie  chaiaeter  and  talents  of  the  enemy.  There  is  a  wisdom  in 
Kb  pohties,  there  is  a  power  and  a  rapidity  in  his  decision,  there 
is  a  mysterious  energy  in  his  character,  there  is  a  wealth  and  a 
popnIatuA  in  his  empire,  that  are  sufEcient  to  account  for  that 
tide  of  success  which  has  accompanied  him  in  all  his  efforts 
fUQst  the  imbedlity  of  the  old  governments.  The  govern- 
vmU  he  had  to  contend  with  were  old,  and  they  had  oil  the 
ufirmities  of  age.  They  wanted  that  vigour,  and  impulse,  and 
puitj,  which  a  revolution  communicates  to  every  department  of 
the  State.  With  the  one  party  we  see  an  energy  pervading 
ereiy  department  of  the  public  service — with  the  other  we  see 
the  most  important  administrations  entrusted  to  the  minions 
of  a  court,  to  the  puny  lordlings  of  hereditary  grandeur — a  set  of 
Wsgii  who  had  nothing  to  sustain  them  but  the  smOe  of  a  mi- 
si^ter,  or  nothing  to  protect  them  from  insignificance  but  the 
^lazciued  heraldry  of  their  ancestors.  There  is  no  denying  that 
ia  France  the  military  appointments  are  decided  by  the  questions 
•f  SKiit,  and  fitness,  and  character.  In  the  other  countries  of 
Dorope — and  I  blush  to  say  that  even  in  this  vaunted 
abde  of  purity  and  of  patriotism,  almost  everything  con- 
Bttted  with  the  interest  of  the  public  comes  under  the 
p«trif;pBg  tonch  of  money  or  of  politics — ^that  corruption 
luM  iosinQated  itself  into  every  department  of  the  State 
—that  men  are  summoned  up  into  offices  of  distinction,  who  i 
lit  ooly  calculated  to  cover  a  nation  with  disgrace,  and  ex-  j 


pose  it  to  the  derision  of  its  enemies — that  the  public  voice  has 
lost  its  energy,  and  the  united  indignation  of  a  whole  people  is 
often  unable  to  drag  to  punishment  those  delinquents  whom 
patronage  has  exalted,  and  the  smiles  of  a  eonrt  have 
sheltered  from  infiuny.  This  sorely  affords  a  heartiest  and 
a  mortifying  spectacle,  and  is  calculated  to  akirm  any  lover  of 
his  country  when  he  compares  it  with  that  dreadful  energy 
which  its  enemies  can  muster  up  to  overwhelm  it.  We 
see  no  imbecility  there — ^no  corruption  in  the  military  appoint- 
ments of  Buonaparte — no  submissive  accommodation  to  the  in- 
terest of  great  families — ^the  truth  is,  that  his  power  renders  him 
independent  of  it.  In  him  we  see  vested  in  one  person,  the  simple 
energy  of  a  despotism.  He  is  so  far  exalted  above  the  greatest  of  his 
subjects  that  to  his  ^e  all  are  equal.  He  needs  not  to  tempo- 
rise, or  accommodate,  or  allure,  the  fnendship  of  a  great  family 
with  the  bribery  of  corruption — ^he  throws  open  the  career  of 
preferment  to  the  whole  of  his  immense  population — ^he  calls 
upon  all  to  enter  into  this  generous  and  aspiring  competition  of 
talen^  and  it  is  a  competition  that  has  often  exalted  the  veriest 
child  of  raggedness  and  obscurity  to  the  prondest  offices  of  the 
empire.  I  do  not  speak  in  the  tone  of  dissaffection,  I  speak  in 
the  tone  of  patriotism.** 

The  volume  contains  many  admirable  discourses, 
the  fruits  of  that  rich  experience  and  mellowed  thought, 
conveyed  in  the  chastened  style  which  characterised 
the  latter  years  of  this  great  man.  We  observe 
towards  the  close  some  of  those  sermons  that  were 
delivered  immediately  after  the  disruption,  when  their 
author  occasionally  preached  to  large  audiences  gathered 
together  in  country  districts— on  the  lawn  before  a  gen- 
tleman's mansion,  or  in  more  inconvenient,  less  accessi- 
ble, less  sheltered  spots.  The  latest  of  these  compositions 
is  adorned  by  all  the  powers  of  genius  that  characterised 
their  author's  manhood.  He  knew  physical  weariness, 
and  even  depression;  but  he  literally  fell  asleep  while 
the  mind  was  unimpaired,  and  no  weakness  had  para- 
lysed his  intellectual  strength.  As  part  of  the  series 
of  posthumous  volumes,  the  present  will  take  its  sale 
and  its  rank  with  those  that  are  already,  and  those  that 
will  yet  be,  published;  but  to  the  literary  man  this  sixth 
volume  has  a  peculiar  interest,  in  bringing  together 
specimen  compositions  of  a  great  master  of  eloquence 
from  the  extremities  of  fifty  years:  to  the  political,  or 
rather  the  social  reformer,  it  presents  in  scattered  hints 
and  allusions,  such  as  we  have  quoted,  truths  that  may 
be  valuable  to  him:  to  the  theological  student,  and  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  practical  religion,  it  offers  the 
contrast  between  the  same  man,  at  two  periods  of  life, 
at  both  in  earnest  regarding  personal  and  general  reli- 
gion, but  seeking  for  it  by  different  means,  and  advanc- 
ing it  by  extremely  different  arguments.  At  one  period 
Dr.  Chabners  spoke  of  the  party — ^then  a  smidl  and 
despised  party — with  whom,  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
subsequent  life  he  acted,  with  an  asperity  that  in  other 
times  might  have  degenerated  into  persecution,  a  tone 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  general  benevolence  of  his 
character.  In  a  limited  sense,  and  to  the  extent  that 
circumstances  permitted,  a  sesemblance  exists  between 
his  character  in  that  respect  and  the  history  of  PauL 
The  resemblance,  faint  necessarily,  but  wearing  still 
the  same  aspect,  con  be  traced  on  to  near  the  end ;  and 
both,  we  believe,  were  turned  from  error  to  truth,  from 
prejudice  to  reason,  from  an  ill-informed  pride,  and 
trust  on  their  own  intellect,  to  the  humility  and  de- 
pendence on  surer  guidance  that  betokens  a  higher  and 
a  better  taught  intellectualism. 
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Narrative  of  a  Campaign  againtt  the  Kabyliet  of  Algeria, 
Bj  DawflOfi  Borrer.      London  :  Longman  k  Co. 

Thb  anthor  of  this  rolame,  having  time  to  spare,  and 
wishing  to  see  Africa  under  disadvantage,  while  at  Algiers 
solicited  from  ^larshal  Bageaud  permission  to  accompany  a 
oolnmn  headed  by  the  Marshal  himself,  and  directed  against 
the  country  of  the  KabyUes,  a  mountain  tribe  who  endea- 
voured to  maintain  their  independence.  Permission  was 
granted,  and  the  English  traveller  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion. The  journey  was  highly  exciting,  and  Mr.  Borrer  has 
narrated  the  events  in  a  spirited  and  interesting  style. 
The  northern  coasts  of  Africa  are  less  known  to  the  people 
of  this  country  than  the  coasts  of  America,  or  even  of  China. 
Algiers  is  known  as  the  scene  of  Lord  Exmouth's  naval  vic- 
tory; and  in  tradition  as  a  city  where  Christians  were  kept  in 
slavery,  and  the  Arabs  endeavoured,  on  a  small  scale,  to 
repay  the  terrible  men-plundering  of  Christians  on  the 
western  coast. 

The  French,  under  the  elder  Bourbons,  promised  to 
punish  the  Algerians  without  revealing  their  intention  to 
seize  and  colonise  the  country.  Their  policy  has  been  con- 
sistently pursued  through  two  dynasties,  and  the  Kepublic  is 
commencing  this  same  career  of  costly  conquest. .  The 
inunense  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  in  conquering 
Algeria  has  helped  to  cripple  France  and  to  draw  on  the 
Orleans  family  their  recent  calamities. 

The  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Algeria  hava  been 
often  and  justly  blamed  ;  and  Marshal  Bugeaud  acquired 
a  character  worse  than  that  which  appertained  to  Davoust, 
or  the  most  savage  marshals  of  the  empire. 

When  the  French  column  began  to  penetrate  the  moun- 
tains, their  troubles  began.  The  Arabs  stole  their  horses, 
shot  their  sentries,  and  adopted  every  means  within  the 
power  of  savage  and  undisciplined  men  to  avenge  injury. 

They  attacked  the  tribe  of  the  Beni  Abb^,  and  destroyed 
their  villages.  The  conduct  of  the  soldiery  towards  the 
Arabs  was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  A  number  of  small  vil- 
lages were  stormed,  burned,  their  inhabitants  sabred,  and 
their  slaves  destroyed.  Mr.  Borrer  describes  the  attack 
upon  the  hist  vilUge : — 

"  There  still  remtined  one  more  village  at  hand  to  bo 
stormed;  it  was  that  one  mentioned  as  occnpying  so  com- 
manding a  position.  It  being  out  of  the  qaestion  for  the 
cavalry  to  mount  the  height,  and  the  attempt  being,  more- 
over, perfectly  unneeessary,  they  remained  where  tbey  were, 
and  three  small  columns  of  infaatry,  composed  of  the  Zou- 
aves, the  Chasseurs  d' Orleans,  and  the  *  Tiralleurs  In- 
diji:^nes,'  were  led  to  the  attack.  The  defence  made  here 
WAS  more  obstinate  than  in  the  former  villages;  for  this 
was  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  enemy;  this  was  the  point 
whither  the  fugitives  had  fled,  and  the  only  place  of  refuge 
left  for  their  wives  and  families.  Congreves  hissed  through 
the  air,  and  burst  over  the  doomed  stronghold,  doing  con- 
siderable execution ;  yet  did  the  defenders  pour  down  from 
the  terraces  of  their  nouses  an  incessant  Are  upon  the  as- 
eending  troops,  who  advanced,  however,  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity,  throwing  forward  clouds  of  skirmishers,  firing 
in  return  as  best  tbey  could,  and  toiling  onward  persever- 
ingly  towards  the  summit,  though  frequently  obliged  to  use 
both  hands  and  knees  in  their  progress.  One  Zouave,  whom 
I  hi^pened  to  be  remarking,  zealously  labouring  upwards  to 
the  attack,  received  a  ball,  apparently  in  his  head;  for,  leap- 
ing from  the  ground,  he  fell  over  baekwarda,  and  made  a 
series  of  somersaults  down  the  ascent  into  a  ravine  below. 

"  Finding  their  enemies  rapidly  gaining  the  height,  and 
that  one  detachment  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  them  in 
the  flank,  the  Rabailes  might  now  bo  seen  retreating  in  stern 
despair  from  the  village,  turning  and  firing  at  intervals  as 
they  retired  to  the  beigh(«  beyond*     Two  or  three  of  the 


soldiers,  raonnting  to  this  attaek,  fell  dead,  atrnok  by  no  balL 
Desperate  exeKioo  and  intense  heat  had  killed  them.  The 
summit  once  attained,  however,  the  lust  of  nlunder  gave 
strength  to  the  troops;  and  dashing  over  the  walla  and 
through  the  gatew.tys,  the  scenes  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  villnges  mIow  were  again  acted  over,  but  with  increased 
attendant  horrors ;  for  was  it  not  the  refuge  of  the  women 
and  the  aged  ?  Ravished,  murdered,  burnt,  hardly  a  child 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  A  few  of  the  women  fled  to  the 
ravines  around  the  village :  but  troops  swept  the  brush- 
wood ;  and  the  stript  and  mangled  bodies  of  females  might 
there  be  seen." 

These  massacres  resemble  the  transaction  of  Glencoe, 

or  the  worst  acts  that  stained  the  French  army  in  Spain. 

The  following  reasoning  will  not  explain  these  tran^ac- 

tions  ;-— 

**  The  Frenoh  in  Africa  have  frequently  been  declared 
guilty,  by  the  invat  tribunal  of  the  world,  of  unwarrantable 
barbarities.  Tbeur  expeditions  and  their  rasrias  are  sfioken 
of  with  execration.  '  Enormous  and  fri((htfnl  ezeaasea,  for 
no  discoverable  or  defensible  object,  filhng  us  with  meian- 
cboly  and  disgust,'  are  satd  to  have  been  committed.  I  will 
express  my  own  views  npon  this  subject — ^feebly,  perhaps, 
but  candidly,  and  careless  of  the  world.  Let  aa  bear  in 
mind  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  find  it  a  delightfol 
nastime  to  anatomise  and  harp  upon,  with  no  favourable 
feelings,  the  mote  in  their  brother's  eye !  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  stand  forth  to  justify  uncalled-for  acts  of 
oruelty !  Many  such  have  doubtless  been  committed  bj 
the  French  arms  in  Africa — and  many  have  been  committal 
by  British  arms  in  other  countries;  nor  are  they  less  repre- 
hensible for  that.  History  proves  that  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world  to  the  present  time  the  *  Ood  of  Armies' 
has  ordained  that  the  progress  of  nations  should  be  traced 
in  blood.  It  is  one  of  the  miseries  entailed  on  fallen  human 
nature.  The  horrors  attendant  upon  the  attack  au  the 
Beni-Abbes,  doubtless,  will  arouse  feelings  of  generous  in- 
dignation in  the  breasts  of  these  who  may  peruse  tbeM 
pages.  Reader,  my  blood  boiled  in  my  veins  more  than  once 
that  day,  and  so  did  the  blood  of  many  a  gallant  French 
officer.  Scenes,  indeed,  took  place,  during  that  Affair, 
even  far  more  abominable  than  any  here  related;  nei- 
tber  are  they  kept  back  from  any  feeling  of  delioacy  with  re- 
gard to  my  Frenoh  friends  (*rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai'), 
but  merely  because  the  relation  of  them  might  prove  offen- 
sive to  the  generality  of  readers." 

Sin  has  existed  in  the  world  since  the  beginning  ;  but 
though  evil  come,  that  will  not  excuse  the  evil  doer.  The 
French  soldiers  have  attained  a  ferocious  character  hi 


that,  for  their  own  sake,  their  leaders  should  endeavour  to 
change  and  reform.  In  Africa  they  allowed  it  imlwidled 
license. 

The  following  scene  at  Bougie  is  more  pleasant : — 

"  The  second  day  after  our  arrival  at  Boogie,  nmDcroos 
ohiefa,  cited  to  appear,  presented  themselves  at  the  camp, 
where  they  were  tModecked  with  red  burnooses  and  arms  of 
French  manufacture,  ornamented  according  to  the  rank  and 
inflaence  of  the  receivers ;  some  of  these  arms  were  ex- 
tremely handsomely  decorated  with  silver  work.  To  these 
wild  sons  of  the  mountains  the  venerable  Marshal  made  a 
forcible  harangue,  telling  them  that  exteimiuation  would  be 
the  reward  of  faithlessness  on  their  part,  and,  aiaonir*t 
other  deaideratums,  that  he  desired  to  see  the  oountrv  in 
such  a  state  of  serenitjr  that  '  a  woman  might  pass  afone 
from  Bougie  to  Setif  with  a  corbeillo  of  silver  upon  her 
head.'  It  was  amusing  enough  to  remark  the  exproesion 
of  the  grissly  countenances  around  at  the  broaching  of  this 
remarkably  peacefbl  idea,  and  a  friend  at  hand  instinctively 
exclaimed,  '  Heaven  forbid  that  it  should  be  wsj  wife  1* 

'*  Upon  the  Mnrshars  further  obeerving  that  he  tnisted 
the  time  would  soon  arrive  when  they  wcnld  bum  no  more 
powder,  a  voice  demanded  whether  the  firing  of  guns  at  their 
marriage  fisasts  would  be  offensive  to  the  Christian  fiheJkh; 
and  bemg  informed  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  bum  as 
much  powder  as  they  hked  on  such  occasions,  this  Toiary  of 
Ilymon — who,  en  possanf,  was  a  most  ill-conditioned  look- 
ing fellow— pronounced  the  words  of  the  Manhal  good. 
Then  was  a  cannon  fired  to  add  efiiect  to  the  ceremony;  and, 
shortly,  the  chiefs  mounted  thehr  ragged-lookiog  hones. 
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la^,  with  theif  jpay  nem  biinido*«a  thrown  over  their  filthy 
old  finoeDts,  the/  daabed  aerofs  the  plain  to  seek  their 
moanUio  homes,  pleased  enough,  without  doaht,  at  haying 
so  cheaply  obtained  their  fihely  ornamented  arms,  arid  anxi- 
•asly  looklnir  forward  to  tho  time  when  they  might  use 
them  sgaiDsi  the  donors. 

"  The  position  of  oar  camp  was  commanding,  but  by  no 
Dsans  ajrreeable;  for,  as  has  been  stated,  it  wns  upon  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  so  that  the  tents  eould  be  but  badly  pitohed; 
sod  little  comfort  was  to  be  found  beneath  them  when 
jiitched,  the  whole  slope  hariog  boon  ploughed  up,  preseni- 
jiig  a  surface  eorered  with  large  stones  and  sun-baked  clods 
little  less  hard  than  the  stones  theraselres,  against  which 
oar  gbeep-skin  couches  afforded  but  slight  protection.  Agam, 
there  not  being  the  slightest  shade  nt  bsnd,  the  heat  was 
laffocating  within  the  tents,  and  outside  the  rays  of  the  son 
»ire  insupportable;  therefore,  as  may  be  supposed,  all  who 
vere  at  liberty  mounted  theit-  horses,  and  gallop! ngacross 
rhcplain,  spent  tho  greatest  portion  of  their  time  in  Bougie. 
The  militaty  coup-d  coil  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  camp 
was,  howerer,  magnificent.  Around  the  base  of  the  slope, 
and  oecQping  a  portion  of  the  plain  below,  was  hirouaoked 
tbe  eolnmn  of  General  Bedeau,  which  had  formed  Us  junc- 
tion viththe  Marahal's  column  Upon  the  evening  of  the  same 
4sy  that  we  had  arrived  here.  Thus  did  the  eye  embrnce 
the  elustering  tents  of  abont  fifteen  thousand  fighting  men, 
eseloiite  of  many  hundred  Arab  cayalters  and  numerous 
eaoip  followers.  From  Bougie  the  appearance  of  the  camp 
during  the  dny,  with  the  sun  shining  upon  it,  Was  that  of  a 
eity  of  low  white  houses,  cirery  avenue  of  il  glistening  with 
smis;  and  at  night  the  very  heavens  were  illumined  with 
the  glars  of  thousands  of  camp  fires." 

Even  in  returning  throngh  a  friendly  conntry  the  French 
did  not  restrain  these  malignant  passions,  which  produce 
retaliation,  and  continue  the  enmity  of  a  wild  and  re- 
Tei^eful  race^  whose  faith  leads  them  naturally  to  hate 
the  Infidel  :— 

"  I  sras  somewhat  surprised  to  observe  in  the  wake  of  the 
eolonm,  tho  day  of  our  arrival  at  Harosa,  clouds  of  smoke 
bar»tiBg  forth  from  the  gourbies  left  in  our  rear.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  tribe  upon  whose  territory  we  were  had 
sabmitterl,  and  that  their  sheikh  was  even  riding  at  the  head 
of  the  column.  Upon  inquiring  why  the  corn  lands  were 
oot  fii«d  as  well  as  the  gourbies,  it  appoared  that  none  could 
expbin  even  the  firing  of  the  latter.  Now  the  sheikh  at  the 
b«ad  of  the  column^  looking  back  and  beholding  his  villages 
M  fire,  showed  as  much  astonishment  as  myself;  and,  more- 
over, was  very  wroth,  probably  saying  with  in  himself—*  The 
Christians  are  traitors!  Behold  the  fruit  of  submission: 
doobdess  they  will  proseotly  fall  upon  and  slay  me  and  my 
people.  Fly,  O  mars!  fly  with  the  wings  of  the  wind,  for 
tby  lord  is  betrayed.'  Like  the  lightning-flash,  he  dashed 
m,  and  was  lost  to  sight.  It  appeared  that  some  soldiers 
oftbs  arri^re-garde  had  done  this  thing  to  revenge  their 
•omrades  who  bad  been  assassinated  in  this  neighbourhood 
upon  oor  former  passage  that  way. 

"It  was  remarkable  that  a  thunder  storm  burst  over  our 
biTOuack  at  the  fort  of  liaroza,  commencing  at  the  same 
boor,  and  enduring  about  the  same  time  as  the  storm  which 
weexperieneed  upon  onr  former  bivouack  at  the  same  spot, 
and  since  whieo  we  had  not  had  a  drop  of  rain.  Upon  leav- 
ing iiaoiza  we  made  a  slight  detour  into  the  mountains  to 
the  north  east  of  the  fort,  in  order  to  intimidate  a  faction  of 
the  Beni-Aisa,  who  dwell  there.  This  tribo  is  said  to  be 
divided  into  six  fractions,  four  of  which  had  rendered  sub- 
Diaswn,  the  other  two  remaining  in  doubt.  To  dispel  these 
doubts  was  the  object  of  this  movement  of  the  column. 
After  maiebiog  for  an  hour  or  two  over  hills  and  valleys, 
elotked  with  bmshwood  of  lentisk  and  evergreen  oak,  be- 
nfstb  wbidi  grew  vast  qnantities  of  the  gay -flowered  coro- 
niila  and  gam-eiatas,  we  arrived  at  the  border  of  a  narrow 
▼^l«y,  upon  the  opposite  slope  of  which  were  numerous 
govrbies,  vis-^^vis  wbieb  we  encamped,  and  out  the  com 
srrand  for  forage.  Cavaliers  appeared  in  groups  upon  the 
iKights  beyond,  seemingly  holding  consultation  as  to  the 
l^est  course  to  pursue.  The  population  of  the  gonrbies,  some 
of  wbieb  were  very  extensive,  oad  not  fled,  exoepting  from 
owe  or  two  of  Tcry  small  dimeosione  vpon  our  side  of  the 
vjkUey.  No  symptoms  of  hostility  were  shown,  and  towards 
«he  afternoon  the  sheikhs  of  the  tribe,  deeming  it  wise  to  put 
an  end  to  their  doubts,  and  thus  save  their  gourbies,  and  the 
^  of  their  com,  oame  down  to  the  camp,  and,  kissing  the 
skirts  of  General  Qentil's  garments,  swore  fealty  to  the 
Freacb*    It  was  on  this  day  that  a  courier  arrived  from 

r  «? '  ^**'>'*C[  Harshal  Bugeaod's  last  adieu  to  the  army 
^I^Amca,  which  waa  read  thronghoot  the  eamp,  as  before 


The  Chief  will  probably  continue  an  enemy  to  France 
tintil  his  death ;  and  the  want  of  discipline  in  this  case  may 
lead  to  the  massacre  of  many  stragglers  before  the  wrath 
it  awakened  be  appeased. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  province  will  interett 
fact  collectors : — 

**  The  extent  of  Algerin,  from  east  to  west,  including  the 
Grand  Kabylia  or  Kabylie,  is  between  two  hundred  and  forty 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  French  leagues ;  and  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  that  is  to  say  from  the  sea  to  the  little 
Sahara,  it  varies  from  forty  to  sixty  leagues,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  Marshal  Bugeaud's  computation,  an  Arab  popu- 
lation of  from  three  to  four  million,  though  others  reckon  it 
at  much  less  or  much  greater.  About  two-thirds  of  this 
territory  presents  a  surface  of  rugged  and  wild  mountains, 
intersected,  however,  in  many  parts,  by  fertile  valleys. 

"  At  the  present  period,  the  European  population  amounts 
to  about  109,400,  chiefly  confined  to  the  littoral  Kone. 

•*  In  the  Tableau  des  EtabHsaements  en  Algerie  for  tho 
year  1845,  the  sum  of  the  indigenous  population  figures  as 
follows: — 

Province  of  Constantino  m.»..«..««...»».^v.^«.«..^1,016,716 
Province  of  Algiers  >.«»>^»..,>^,>«>»..,»^v>«>»^».»   490,168 
Province  of  Oran  v^>.«>>,^>..^^>».>.>,>.>.^>.».»>^   477,034 
thus  yielding  a  total  of  1,983,918.     But  to  this  amount  are 
to  be  added  tho  populations  of  such  portions  of  the  terri- 
tory as,  from  the  state,  position,  or  character  of  the  dis- 
tricts, it  has  not  been  possible  to  form  a  calculation  of ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  Kabylie,  portions  of  the  Saharah  Algerien, 
and  others.     Including  these  omissions,  the  total  popula- 
tion is  given  in  the  rough  at  three  million  ;    of  which,  from 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  are  supposed  to  be  fighting 
men,  upon  the  calculation  of  one  in  every  sevent  which  is 
probably  an  exaggeration ;   though,  indeed,  children  of  ten 
years  have  often  been  found  fighting  bravely  by  the  side  of 
their  aged  fathers. 

"  The  following  is  the  table  of  the  European  population 
in  each  province,  and  in  the  chief  towns,  as  giren  by  the 
census  of  the  31st  of  December,  1846:— 

**  Province  of  Algters.—Wgxen,  68,734;  Dellys,  303; 
Bougie,  fill  ;  Cherchel,  967  ;  Tones,  2,555.~Total  for  the 
province,  73,075. 

"  Province  of  Connfantine.— Bone,  8,006;  Philippeville, 
5,003;  La  Calle,  233  ;  Gigelly,  265.— Total  for  the  pro- 
vince, 11,507. 

** Province  of  Oran. — Oran,  18,259;  Mostaganem,  3,614; 
Arzew,  301;  Djemmaa-Ghazaouat,  412. — Total  for  the  pro- 
vince, 22,586. 

"  This  presents  a  to^al  general  of  107,168 ;  to  which  are 
added  2,232  for  Europeans  scattered  about  in  the  interior, 
thus  making  up  the  amount  given,  viz.,  100,400. 

"  The  augmentation  of  tho  European  population  during 
tho  last  trimestre  (three  months),  of  1846,  is  given  at 
3,358  individuals. 

*'  The  augmentation,  however,  forl846  has  been  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  there  being  an  increase  in 
1845  of  20,699  individuals;  in  1840,  of  14.070;  thus  show- 
ing a  superior  amount  of  6,628  individuals  for  the  year  1845. 

'*  Since  the  year  1830,  Algeria  has  swallowed  up  no  less 
than  1,000,000,000  fr.  of  French  treasure. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  colony  has  progressed  as 
follows:— 

Francs.     Cts. 

"  In  1840  the  amount  was  ^^»^,^^  6.010,707    37 
1841 8,859,100    49 

1843 l.'i,0()4,425    68 

1845 20,4-.>5,423    30 

184« :. 24,773,C-e5    28 

**  Presentinpr  a  total  for  the  six  years  of  Marshal  Bn- 
geaud's  administration,  of  one  hundred  and  live  millions." 

The  revenue  of  one  million  is  far  short  of  the  expendi- 
ture, and  Africa,  for  many  years  to  come,  must  remain  a 
drain  on  France. 

The  schemes  of  men  go  often  astray.  Mr.  Borrer,  who 
had  fairly  censured  Marshal  Bugeaud  in  his  work,  in- 
tended, when  writing  up  the  last  MS.  of  his  volume,  to 
solicit  his  permission  to  form  one  in  another  expedition 
into  the  Kabylie  : — 

"  En  pasHmtt  I  hear  rumours  of  an  expedition  into  the 
Kabylie  next  spring.    If  such  takes  place,  and  my  boo'^ 
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do  not  blM«h  npon  iho  moonUios  of  ConAtanUQe,  I  truit 
Marshal  Bu^eaaa  vill  allow  me  to  join  it,  bein;?  ver^  am- 
bUioQS  to  pcnetratd  the  fastnesses  held  by  the  offspring  of 
Cmmmi  or  Ocnierie  (or  whoever  may  have  been  their  ancos- 
tor),  who,  sheltered  b^  the  sternness  of  their  home  and 
cbamolcr,  havo  from  time  immemorial  spumed  the  yoke, 
and  held  nt  bay  that  subjection  and  those  imposts,  which 
their  neighbeurs  of  the  plain  have  been  so  often  compelled 
to  eadare.  Why  the  French  eaj^le  is  ambitions  to  soar  opon 
tbo  touring  heights  of  the  Djnrjora,  disturbing  the  industri- 
ooa  and  retired  habits  of  her  tenants,  I  cannot  say.  The 
Bomans  foood  them  a  'gonns  insuperabible  hello f  modem 
taetiss  may  in  the  end  prove  them  less  so,  but  the  lesson  will 
coat,  in  all  probability,  a  considerable  flow  of  blood  and 
treasure  for  no  great  purpose.  Rome  found  the  most  sure 
wav  of  holding  sway  over  her  African  dominions,  not  that  of 
following  up  the  system  of  dostruotion,  bm  that  of  parading 
tho  wonders  of  art,  enforcing  the  study  of  her  language,  en- 
couraging agriculture  and  ko(>ping  the  sword  aside  as  much 
as  pombie.  It  was  thus  she  laid  her  most  solid  foundation 
for  the  eitias  which  graced  her  Afrioan  principality,  for  her 
noble  routaa,  stretching  from  the  Lyoian  desert  to  the 
eoluflina  of  Uerenlee. 

'  On  pent  dtre  heros,  sans  ravager  la  terre.' 
Bnroly  the  French  might  take  a  hint  there,  and  save  them> 
wkvM  much  blood  and  gold.  The  sword  cannot  be  alto- 
gether laid  aside  at  so  cany  a  period  of  oocnpation,  bnt  the 
public  may  be  amused  with  a  superfluity  of  triumphant  de- 
spatches, detailing  tliousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  cap- 
turoit  cows,  without  bringing  this  hive  of  mountain  beos 
about  their  ours,  and  destroying  their  honey  for  no  earthly 
purpose. 

'*  After  touching  at  Djidjcly,  where  the  French  occupants 
are  annually  decimated  by  the  Malaria,  and  at  Philippeville 
we  turned  Ras-el-Hamrah,  or  Cap  Rouge,  or  Cap  de  Garde 
of  the  Modems  (the  Hippi-PromoHtarlum  of  the  ancients), 
about 5  p.u.  on  the  third  day  of  our  voyage,  and  soon  after- 
wards dropped  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Bone.  Seven  knots 
an  hour  was  the  greatest  speed,  with  a  fair  wind,  that  the 
'  Tfeuare'  (or  Traiaeur,  as  it  was  observed  on  board  she 
should  have  been  named)  accomplished  during  this  run. 
I  was  deeply  indebted  to  ignorance  of  the  rules  on  board 
for  having  fared  sumptuously  on  the  voyage.  Being  the 
only  bourgfiois  on  board,  and  not  cognisant  of  the  regula- 
tions for  the  supply  of  food  on  deck  to  the  passoogers,  I  de- 
scended into  the  cabin,  and  dined  with  the  ctat-mnjor  every 
day. 

*  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise :' 
not  that  mine  was  wilful  ignoriince ;  but  I  certainly  escaped 
'  eating  much  dirt'  by  being  i<;norant  in  this  case  ;  and  the 
officers  were  either  too  courteous  to  inform  me  of  my  mis- 
take, or  else  supposed  mo  to  bo  an  invited  guest. 

"1  like  Bone.  Its  wood-cind  heights  overlooking  the 
wide  blue  sea,  its  rich  plains  watered  by  the  Seybonse,  the 
Boojemah,  and  the  Ruisseau  d'Or,  please  roe.  So  do,  also, 
its  gardens,  in  the  fertile  soil  of  which  luxuriate  flowers  and 
TOfietables,  of  all  sorts,  skilfully  irrigated  by  the  most  indus- 
trious class  of  colonists,  the  refuse  of  Spain  and  &Jalta,  who, 
never  idle,  cultivate  tbo  land  by  day,  and  rob  and  cut  throats 
bv  night.  Afi:ain,  how  interesting  are  the  moss-olad  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Hippona,  shadowed  by  groves  of  olive,  jujnb, 
and  karoubies.  The  wind  sighs  through  those  now  deserted 
courts  from  which  the  venerable  St.  Augustine  so  nobly 
oombatted  the  ruinous  march  of  Roman  luxury,  and  tho^e 
various  heresies  which  then  tore  the  Christian  Church  in 
Africa.  And  was  it  not  wiihin  those  walls  that,  borne  down 
bjr  the  evils  which  assailed  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  he 
died — ^vandal  shouts  rending  his  ears,  as,  iu  fierce  pursu  it, 
they  chased  the  flying  forces  of  the  unh.appy  Boniface,  and 
filled  the  courts  of  Hippona  with  their  African  hordes?" 

When  the  spring  came,  Bugeaud  had  work  to  do  on  ano- 
ther scene.  The  French  revolution  has  made  many 
alterations,  and  the  "grey-haired  warrior" — the  terror 
of  Arab  sheikhs— -is  now  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

The  French  power  in  Africa  is  safer  because  Abd-el- 
Kader  was  in  France  during  1848.  The  perfidy  of  Louis 
Fhifippe  served  the  Republic  in  that  matter. 


AtutriO'  By  Edward  P.  Thompson,  Esq.    London  :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 

This  single  8vo  volume  gives  more  information  re- 
garding tbe  state  of  tho  Austrian  empire  than  inre  have 


lutherto  fonnd  in  any  simikr  worV.  tnfixrmatMm  was  not 
easily  obtained  in  AnfltriaprevioiiB  to  therevolntitnof  184fi^ 
and  in  this  conntry  very  little  was  known  of  the  AoatrijA 
empire,  although  the  Austrian  Goremment  is  deicribed  «■ 
our  ancient  and  fisithfnl  ally. 

The  Austrian  policy  frowned  on  interconrse  with  foreign 
states,  especially  those  with  liberal  constitutions ;  and  the 
subjects  of  Austria  proper  were  motdded  into  the  apAihy 
required  by  their  government. 

Tho  following  passage  gives  a  general  view  of  the  po- 
sition and  difficulties  of  the  Anstrian  empire : — 

**  The  Austrian  empire  consists  of  eiffht  kingdoms,  one 
^rand  duchy,  four  duchies,  one  principality,  one  aoverei;^ 
earldom,  and  one  markgravate,  and  covers  an  extent  of 
13,167  square  miles,  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Hnng^ry 
claims  nearly  one-half.  Austria  thus  occupies  nearly  ow^ 
thirteenth  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  maiotaiDs, 
in  this  respect,  the  third  rank  among^  its  various  states, 
yielding  only  in  extent  of  territory  to  Russia,  and  to  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway — the  former  con- 
taining 75,150,  and  the  latter  13,760  square  miles.  Its  po- 
pulation of  thirty-nine  millions  places  it  second  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  of  which  it  thus  commands  one-sixth  of 
the  inhabitants.  Its  yearly  increase  is,  however,  fiir  inferior 
to  that  of  other  equslly  favoured  countries — being,  in  &et» 
only  1  1-lOth  per  cent.;  and,  previously  to  1837,  it  only 
amounted  to  i  per  cent.  Two  of  the  provinces  in  particu- 
lar— namely.  Lower  Austria  and  8tyria*->have  shown  sk  de- 
cadency in  the  space  of  twenty-five  years— the  fomi#r  to 
the  extent  of  104,588,  and  the  latter  of  54,350  souls.  This 
may  be  ascribed  to  physical  causes,  and  to  the  extreme  nn- 
heatlthiness  of  the  district.  In  Vienna  alone,  the  deaths  ex- 
ceed the  births ;  bnt  the  population  is  still  slightly  on  the 
increase,  from  the  addition  of  new  residents  from  other 
parts.  Diseases  of  the  lungs,  which  are  distingnished  as 
iMngentudU  and  JBnizundung  der  Lunger  make  the  aiiost 
fearful  ravages,  equal  to  37  per  cent,  on  the  whole  mortality 
of  the  cai)ital.  The  returns  of  one  hospital,  that  of  the 
Barmberzigen  Bmder,  prove  that,  in  the  vear  1840,  4,070 
patients  were  admitted ;  and,  ont  of  344  deaths,  Ht^  were 
from  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

*'  On  a  caroful  analysis  of  the  statistical  tables,  with  re^rd 
to  the  various  provinces,  the  sio^Iarfsot  presents  itself, 
that  the  tnerease  of  tho  population  is  greatest  in  those  where 
tho  inhabitants  are  of  Bclavonian  descent — suoh,  at  least,  is 
the  result  of  a  eomnarison  between  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Oa- 
lieia,  and  the  ooast  lands,  with  the  provinces  of  Oennaa  and 
Italian  origin. 

"  This  population  is  chiefly  rssidentiaiy,  and  attached  to 
its  locality ;  bnt  in  a  country  so  diversified  in  soil  and  cba- 
ractor,  in  whose  remote  corners  and  wild  districts  eiviliza- 
tion,  at  least,  with  its  softening  influence,  has  not  yet 
reached,  it  is  not  to  be  wondereci  at  that  some  traces  of 
nomadio  life  should  still  be  found.  It  is  prinoipally  eon- 
fined  to  the  Zigeuner  'or  gipsies,  and  to  the  Hnngarian 
herdsmen,  who,  with  their  charge  of  horses,  sheep,  and  swine, 
wander  over  the  plains,  and  either  live  enthely  without  the 
shelter  of  a  roof,  or  protect  themselves  in  litUe  hovels  of 
mud  thrown  up  in  their  progress." 

Little  similarity  of  taste  and  character  can  be  expected 
amongst  elements  so  varied;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  the 
empire  has  so  long  been  held  together  >— 

"  Previous  to  the  great  popular  migrattons,  Austria  pos- 
sessed a  national  character  m  its  inhabitants,  who,  in  the 
course  of  snocessive  centuries,  received  considerable  addi- 
tions from  other  races  whioh  settled  themselves  wsiong  them, 
whenever  the  interest  of  tho  land  did  not  resist  them.  This 
mixture  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  redoeed  naturally  the 
conformity  of  the  mass,  with  referenoe  to  its  descent  and 
language,  and  produced  that  blende<l  popnhition  which  is 
now  to  00  met  with  tbroughont  the  empire. 

' '  The  greatest  similarity  is  fonnd  in  the  kingdoms  of  Lorn- 
bardy  and  Venice,  and  in  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Anstria ;  tbo 
inhabiunts  of  the  former  being  almost  entirely  Italian,  and 
of  the  latter  German.  It  is  in  Hungary  that  the  greatest 
mixture  of  race  exists,  as  the  great  stream  of  migration 
flowed  in  that  direction ;  so  much  so.  indeed,  that  besides  its 
four  leading  divisions,  namely,  the  Hnngarian,  Sdavontan, 
Gorman,  and  Wallaohian,  twelve  other  races  and  languages 
are  identified,  and  surround  the  pure  Magyar  with  people 
foreign  to  biin  both  in  blood  and  speech." 
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The  people  were  Icepi  together  by  ftcomnxn  bond  of 
kjikf  ie  the  Emperar,  and  recent  events  have  shown 
thai  this  et  least  cannot  be  easily  shaken.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son ays  >- 

"  HistoTj  ean  hardSy  find  a  parallel  in  its  pages  to  the 
loytltjr  and  deTOtion  of  the  whole  Austrian  empire  to  its 
sovereign — to  the  immense  sacrifices  it  made  during  the 
Ion;  contiouanee  of  a  bloodT  sod  unfortunste  war«-and  the 
6aB^  woanda  it  rceeired  and  bore  with  such  exemplsry  pa- 
tieooe,  thouj^h  it  nearly  perished  under  them.  And  yet  this 
people  was  misunderstood  by  its  rulers!  Is  it  a  question 
who  stmigtfaened  the  eon?ictions  of  the  Emperor  Francii, 
and  by  de^nves  oonfirmod  bis  opinion  respeotioji;  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  people — their  desires  for  a 
ebaoge  in  the  form  of  QoTernment^aod  the  necessity  of 
est^kUsbinip  the  most  severe  restrictioos,  in  order  to  curb 
tbetr  spirit  of  inquiry  and  their  aotire  intelligence  ?  It  was 
not  MOompUabM  by  iodividoal  agency,  but  by  the  great 
bod/  of  the  artstooracy,  united  aa  one  man  in  purpose  and 
determia&tion." 

The  l<mi]ty  of  the  peasant  race  has  been  greatly  tried, 
bat  latterly  the  crown  appears  to  have  inclined  towards 
(be  pcasania  in  their  stmggle  witli  the  nobles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  the  latter. 

Hr.  Thompson,  who  resided  for  a  considerable  period 
in  Austria,  represents  the  oharacter  and  purposes  of  the 
Doblcs  in  a  rery  nnamiable  light. 

Their  nnmber,  especially  in  Ilungary  and  Transylvania, 
19  greater  than  the  ntnnber  of  electors  was  in  Prance  prc- 
vions  to  the  late  Hevolution.  Their  privileges  were  highly 
olijectionable.  Their  power  over  the  peasantry  was  most 
grieroos  to  the  latter.  Their  influence  in  the  Govern - 
raent  was  ala-ays  exercised  for  selfish  purposes,  and  their 
t^fnaay  to  their  feudal  inferiors  led  to  the  scenes  of  Ghi- 
Vicia  t — 

**Ko  one  possessing  the  key  to  jpassing  events  can  donbt 
bat  thii  the  rebellious  outbreak  of  the  nobles  in  Qnlicin  had 
tlw  eatiie  sympathy  of  the  party  which  the  compiler  of  *  Aus- 
tria sad  its  Futurity'  represented.  The  nobles  in  general 
ahaiv,  in  common  with  their  Oaliciao  brethren,  the  same 
ditpoiiticm  to  tyrannise  over  those  both  above  and  beneath 
them;  and  hence  it  requires  little  penetration  to  pronounce 
what  wonkl  have  occurred  elsewhere,  bad  the  Polish  con- 
ioirae J  sacceeded.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  which  speaks 
platDiy  for  itself,  that  the  danger  to  the  monarchical  princt- 
pK  supposed  to  have  been  nourished  among  tho  popnlnr 
ottsies,  existed  only  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility;  it  still 
exists,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  Austrian 
taipire  iaata. 

*'  Recent  events  and  experience  justify  this  conclusion, 
the  gvb  of  hypocrisy  having  been  stripped  off  from  the 
Boblei,  and  Uie  suspicion  of  popular  disaffection  instilled 
I7  them  into^tbe  ears  of  the  court  having  been  manifestlv 
dnsppioved  by  the  fidelity  which  tho  people  have  exhibited, 
it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  injustice  was  done  them;  it 
Qccessarily  follows  that  the  decision  on  the  question  can 
seither  be  delayed  nor  longer  remain  doubtful  and  undcter- 
mifled. 

"  Before  altogether  dismissing  the  (|ncstion  of  state  policy, 
sad  in  order  to  give  it  the  consideration  it  deserves,  it  is  de- 
nrable  to  throw  a  retrospective  glance  over  past  events,  and 
to  briog  th»  present  ones  more  clearly  before  us.  It  is  said 
the  Ennperor  Leopold,  on  his  accession  to  power,  issued  an 
cnier  that  a  written  atatement  should  be  made  to  him  of  all 
tbecomplaiiita  wbiehhad  been  laid  before  the  former  govern* 
ffleot;  but  their  number  being  found  to  exceed  nil  calculation, 
be<ksi8tedfrom  the  attempt.  It  was  indeed  an  nnneces- 
Mtv  step,  and  served  only  to  gratify  tho  party  spirit  of  those 
wbo  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of^  the  Emperor  Joseph's 
poHtical  structure.  Already  fully  prepossessed  against  it 
himself,  Leopold  tore  it  entirely  to  pieces,  and  worked  in  so 
naof  antiquated  materials  with  those  he  found,  that  his  suc- 
cssior,  Fraoeis^  was  oompelled  to  restore  much  of  what  hail 
been  introduced  by  Joseph." 

The  war  in  dalicia  was  represented  in  this  country  as 

a  btmggle  for  freedom,  as  the  war  of  the  Magyars  in 

HoBgary  is  now  considered;    whereas,  both  have   been 

cftffts  by  a  privileged  class  to  maintain  exclusive  mono- 

poGes  m  spite  of  the  soTereign  and  the  people. 


Under  the  Smperor  Joseph,  Austria  was  takii^  rapid 

steps  forward.    He  died — the  French  Bevolation  broke 

out,  and  all  that  the  plulanthropio  Emperor  had  aoeem- 

plished  was  undone  :— 

*'  Three  distinct  and  widely  differing  systems  of  polioy 
have  been  introduced  into  the  government  of  Austria  in  tM 
course  of  the  last  hundred  years.  That  of  tho  Emprwaa 
Maria  Theresa,  who  was  named  the  mother  of  ber  country, 
was  distinguished  for  its  boldness  and  energy,  and  that  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  for  its  philanthropy  and  Iibeiality ;  but, 
notwithstanding;  the  advantages  Jos  'ph  conferred  on  bis  anb- 
jects  by  abolislung  the  svstem  of  vassalnge,  by  conceding  tbo 
liberty  of  tho  press,  and  by  disclaiming  all  secular  submission 
to  the  aee  of  Home,  together  with  tho  suppression  of  many 
monasteries,  and  the  regulation  of  others,  whereby  he  re* 
lieved  the  burthens  and  exActions  on  tho  laud,  his  prinoiplee 
of  reform  had  not  taken  snfilcient  root  in  the  soil  to  survive 
his  decease.  These  two  sysiems  ^w  out  of  the  eironro* 
staoees  of  the  time,  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  wants  of  the 
people ;  but  the  operation  of  foreign  eventa,  added  to  Che 
natural  dispositions  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns,  oaaaed 
these  monarcbs  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  state  and  of 
their  own  interests  required  a  movement  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, and  aocordiogiy  a  retrograde  system  wasintroduoed, 
and  the  popular  reforms  of  Joseph  were  annulled.  The  alarm 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  by  no  meana  gronndJeas 
fears  of  its  effects  on  the  German  empire,  made  a  deep  im« 
prossion  on  the  minds  of  the  ruling  powers,  who  became 
sensible  of  impending  dangers,  of  which,  even  at  a  later  day 
some  few  indications  were  manifest" 

The  subjoined  extract  describes  the  system  prevalent 

prior  to  the  late  revolution  ;-* 

"  The  bureaucrats,  who  devised  and  gave  publicity  to  those 
doctrines,  declared  besides  that  the  so-called  rights  of  the 
people,  and  even  of  mankind,  were  the  ravings  of  insanity ; 
that  the  sovereign  was  accountable  for  his  actions  and  ad- 
ministration to  God  alone,  while  tho  people  owed  him  unli- 
ipited  obedience  and  unconditional  submission.  As  n  natural 
consequence  of  such  principles,  the  term  nalioncdity  became 
synonymous  with  that  of  revolution,  and  their  identity  was 
declared.  In  short,  the  people  were  considered  as  an  animal 
mass,  created  for  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  stato;  and  the 
doctrines  that  every  man  has  a  destiny  of  his  own  to  fulfil, 
and  that  a  state  is  instituted  for  tho  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  tho  state,  were  no  more  conceded  than  tho  right 
of  individuals  to  a  political  existence.  Everything  must  be 
governed. 

**  It  was  fondly  imagined  that  the  propogations  of  these 

Erinciplea,  hating  a  comprehensive  political  object.  Would 
ecome  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  monarchical  sys- 
tem, as  the  people  became  accustomed  to  them.  Alarmed  at 
nothing  so  much  as  at  an  anxiety  for  a  representative  form 
of  government,  every  favourable  opportunity  was  seized  to 
combat  such  ideas  hi  every  possible  way,  by  setting  forth  the 
dangers  to  which  they  led,  even  to  the  extent  of  magnifying 
each  little  commotion  into  an  insurrection.  This  plan  of 
supporting  the  monarchieal  system  was  necessarily  erro- 
neous, beosuse  it  established  claims  to  which  monarchy  bad 
no  pretensions,  and  which  bordered  so  closely  on  absolutism, 
that  they  could  easily  be  substituted  for  it ;  which,  in  fact, 
was  the  case.  The  feverish  dread  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  people  for  a  constitutional  form  of  government  was 
equally  groundless ;  because  the  more  clear-sighted  and  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  community  felt  bow  little  such  a 
system  was  adapted  to  Austria,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  had  sunk  into  such  a  suite  of  apathetic  indifference 
and  passive  inertness  as  to  be  unequal  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject." 

We  wotidcr  in  this  country  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  spread  in  Austria,  and  the 
aptitude  wherewith  burgher  and  peasant  applied  them- 
selves to  elect  a  Parliament  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
people  had  long  brooded  over  the  rights  withdrawn  after 
the  death  of  Joseph.  Tradition  served  them  for  a  press 
and  for  agitation;  and  when  the  hiurricane  arose,  they 
were  ready  to  meet  it : — 

"  The  people,  who  had  been  raised  by  the  humans  and 
philanthropical  considerations  of  Joseph  from  a  condition 
of  slavish  dependenco  to  a  state  of  freedom,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  aspire  to  tho  highest  honours,  alarmed  and  intimi- 
dated at  this  sudden  change  of  principle  in  the  state,  sab- 
nutted  in  silence  to  the  yoke  Again  imposed  on  them,    Thrv 
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to  obMire  t  demmiMmr  paaiiTe  towtvdi  the 
gOTernment,  placinje  a  blind  and  unltmit«d  confidoDce  in  iU 
wisdom,  submittinir  to  its  commands  with  prompt  and  pa- 
tient obedience.  The  relations  between  the  soTereiirn  nnd 
the  people  were  reinstated  on  the  plan  of  n  family  compact : 
tbe  principle  of  a  paternal  srovemment  bein«^  sabstitutcd  for 
the  ultra-liberal  scheme  of  Joseph.  The  burgher  class  w.ns 
required  to  depend  on  itself  for  its  own  doTelopment  and 
advancement,  receiving  penerfilly  as  its  reward  the  promo- 
tion of  some  of  its  successful  members  into  the  lower  rank 
of  nobility ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  so  many  concessions 
were  exacted  from  it,  that  it  became  more  difficult  than 
ever  for  the  middle  class  to  contend  against  the  predominat- 
ing influence  of  the  aristocracy." 

The  neglected  peasantry  hare  always  been  the  strength 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  amid  the  tarbulcncc  of  an  ambi- 
bitioQS  nohilitv : — 

"  The  peasant  mce  is  the  nilfural  nursery  for  the  army  of 
tbe  Hate,  whoso  defence  is  entrusted  to  it ;  and  it  would 
scorn  that  the  closer  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two — a 
consummation  so  eniy  to  be  eflfoeted,  by  a  proper  exercise  of 
regard  and  confidonre  —  the  rreater  would  be  its  efficacy. 
When  Duke  Frederick  IV.  of  Tyrol,  who  had  been  treacher- 
ously handled  by  the  Emperor  Sigismnnd  at  Constance, 
took  tbe  field  against  his  rf>belIious  vassal s,  his  force  con- 
sisted Mittrely  of  peasants  who  espoused  bis  cause  ;  and  to 
a  aimtbr  combination  in  Liter  times,  namely  in  1845,  the 
Government  owed  its  success  in  Galicia«  It  must  inva- 
riably oocur  that  the  peasantry  will  form  the  natural  barrier 
aftainat  the  nobles  and  their  rapacity,  as  the  latter  have  never 
studied  to  ^ttach  them  to  their  in tureats,  and  will  never  80«>> 
ceed  in  so  attaching  them.  But  should  the  Government 
not  be  secnre  of  their  adhe5tion  beforehand,  and  should  dpfer 
to  asoertain  on  which  side  the  peasantry  will  take  its  stand 
till  a  political  outbreak  has  actually  manifested  itself 
amongst  them,  the  danger  will  be  most  momentous  and  in- 
calculable. This  undeniable  fact  is  decisive  afl^ainst  every 
objection  to  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  as  well  in 
reference  to  thev  temporal  condition  as  to  their  spiritual 
nonage." 

Saints*  dayijond  the  observances  of  a  Church  too  exact- 
ing in  ceremonial,  have  joined  with  the  tax  imposed  by  the 
nobles  on  the  time  of  the  peasants  in  keeping  them  poor. 
Saints'  days  are,  indeed,  their  greatest  tax,  because  they 
not  only  consume  time,  but  engender  idleness,  and  form 
costly  habits: — 

"  If  to  the  156  RoboUcufCfif  or  tbe  days  on  which  the  pea- 
sant has  to  render  service  to  his  lord,  the  62  Sundays,  and 
abont  18  compulsory  festivals,  besides  some  thirty  others, 
which  are  observed  by  the  people,  be  added,  there  is  an 
ag^sate  of  248  days  in  the  year  lost,  leaving  only  117 
which  be  can  devote  to  his  own  personal  and  domest'c  pur- 
poses. Robbed  of  his  time  on  one  hand,  and  compelled  to 
support  his  labourers  on  the  other,  while  employed  on  ser- 
vices not  bis  own,  or  idle  daring  the  many  holidays  appoint- 
ed by  tbe  Church,  the  small  farmer  has  n(>ither  the  cnersry 
nor  tho  means  to  extend  his  operations.  Btrugfrlintr  on  with 
a  feeling  of  desperation,  be  has  often  another  enemy  to  con- 
tend against,  in  the  porson  of  the  usurer;  for,  driven  to  ex- 
tremity, he  is  comp?lled  to  hire  oxen,  to  assist  him  in  tilling 
his  land,  from  certain  Jews.  The  nrreement  is  weekly;  but  at 
seed  and  harvest  times,  when  the  Jews  c-ill  home  their  caide, 
ruin  stares  tho  man  in  the  face,  and  he  is  compelled  to  re- 
hire them  at  so  oitormons  a  rate,  that  finally  there  is  no  ex- 
trication from  his  embarrassments. 

*'  The  only  reme<ly  for  hii  position,  and  to  givo  him  the 
time  necessary  for  his  own  hvelihooil,  is  the  abolishment  of 
the  Rahoti,  and  the  curtailment  of  the  festivals.  The  Em- 
peror Joseph  was  strongly  In  favonr  of  these  measures ;  but 
since  the  conservative  policy  haa  been  resumed,  both  the> 
aod  the  pilgrimages  are  again  in  full  strength.  Bigoted  as 
is  the  reigning  house  of  Austria,  it  cannot  see  that,  while 
Dot  one  true  step  is  made  to  tbe  advancement  of  relision,  a 
great  moral  evil  is  actually  promoted  by  these  festivals  alone. 
On  these  days  the  peasant  attends  bis  church,  and  adjourns 
to  the  public-house,  and  after  his  dinner  he  returns  thither 
again,  where  he  carouses  and  plays  till  late  at  night— -suf- 
fering thus  a  twofold  iniury  by  the  loss  of  time  and  the 
habtu  of  dissipation,  neither  of  which  his  scanty  me.^ns  can 
afford." 

The  returns  for  the  peasants'  fidelity  to  church  and 
state  were  never  otherwise  than  poor— than  oppression 
and  neglect.     Ko  elasB  therein  will  benefit  more  by 


the  deeds  of  1848  than  the  Austrian  peasant.  They 
hare  gained  steadily  by  each  raceessive  change.  Koble, 
and  Prince,  and  Emperor  have  been  forced  in  succes- 
sion from  the  stage ;  bat  the  peasant  class  have  risen 
steadily,  have  obtained  great  advantages,  and  will  not,  we 
hope,  fail  to  keep  them.  The  Choich  had  even  neglected 
and  oppressed  this  class  during  the  bnreanoeraoy  with 
impunity : — 

"  In  recent  times,  the  church  ofTerings  have  beenhoaRled 
up  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  many  provtneet  neither  schools 
nor  infirmaries  are  supported ;  and  seldom,  most  seldom, 
does  It  occur  that  any  new  hospital  or  charitable  institution 
is  founded,  or  that  any  testamentary  gift  is  made  to  those  in 
existence.  The  whole  blame  of  this  callousness  resu  with 
the  cler^ry,  with  whom  it  lies  ;  and  it  should  be  enforced  on 
them  l>y  'the  government  to  awaken  the  people  to  theirduties 
of  administering  to  the  sick  and  needy,  and  to  exert  them- 
selves, not  only  by  personal  application,  but  also  by  exhor- 
tation from  the  public.  With  reference  to  this  neglect  of  all 
humane  considerations,  the  empire  has  passed  into  an  op- 
posite extreme  since  the  Josephinian  era,  when  the  church 
was  not  permitted  to  appropriate  anything  to  itself.  Nov, 
now  convents  raise  their  heads,  whoso  support  falls  on  the 
already  overburthened  peasant ;  additional  plaoes  of  pil- 
grimage are  contrived,  although  the  old  ones  were  far  too 
numerous ;  costly  churches  are  built,  new  bells  procured, 
and  nnmberless  internal  decorations  and  restorations  are 
made,  all  out  of  the  crippled  funds  of  the  unfortunate  pea- 
sant, who  dares  not  resist  the  will  of  bis  spiritual  master. 
The  excess  to  which  these  matters  are  carried,  particularly 
in  the  Tyrol,  proves  that  it  is  time  to  interpose,  and  to  insist 
that  the  peasant,  who  has  cheerfully  submitted  to  be  taxed, 
even  to  his  last  pennv,  for  oharoh  purposes,  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  shelter,  rood,  and  attention,  when  be  is  past 
labour,  broken  by  age,  or  bowed  down  by  sickneM.  Tbe 
srovemment  cannot  be  too  much  on  its  guard  against  the 
increasing  luxury  of  its  churchmen,  and  this  is  not  tbe  lets 
incumbent,  although  the  pnblic  treasury  is  not  affected  by 
it ;  for  if  communities  are  made  to  sufier,  the  general  wel- 
fare cxperienoes  the  effect.  If  it  were  possible  to  aacartaio 
the  sums  of  money  which  aro  paid,  year  by  year,  for  the 
maintenaneeof  a  sinjrle  convent,  containing  from  thirty  to 
fifty  individnals,  by  the  snrrovnding  community,  it  woold 
excite  both  surprise  and  sympathy,  which  woold  be  increased 
in  a  tenfold  ratio  on  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  in  some 
districts  there  are  many  such  convents,  and  that,  with  rare 
exceptions,  they  are  utterly  superfluous  as  regards  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  the  people.  Should  the  period  ever  arrire 
when  tho  government  shall  seriously  contemplate  an  ame- 
lioration in  the  condirion  of  the  peasantry,  by  rednoing  tbeir 
burthens  by  evpry  possible  means,  the  first  thing  to  elaim 
its  atterition  will  bo  the  relief  from  a!l  the  uaelese  and  indi- 
rect tpxes  which  are  wrung  from  them  by  mendieant  ooo- 
vents,  nunneries,  and  the  insatiable  loxury  of  the  priests.** 

Tho  period  referred  to  in  the  last  extract  has  now,  »e 
believe,  arrived.  The  civil  and  military  goremment 
of  Austria  is  evidently  in  the  hands  of  firm  and  resolate 
men.  Thoy  have  seen  the  empire  saved  by  the  bravery 
and  fidelity  of  the  peasant  class.  When  the  nobles  re- 
belled, as  under  Kossuth,  and  joined  the  wild  students 
and  the  barghers  of  Vienna,  the  Servian  peasantry 
saved  the  empire.  Peace  seems  to  he  nearlj  restored 
after  a  crisis  of  unexampled  civil  warfare  and  anxiety. 
Complete  power  to  place  the  state  on  a  liberal  and  jnrt 
foundation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Anstrian  statesmen.  We 
trust  that  they  may  use  it  for  that  purpose;  and  there  ii 
reason  to  expect  this. 

The  volume  from  which  we  have  qnoted  is,  in  pre- 
sent circumstances,  an  acquisition  to  politicians. 


Memoirs  aiid  Adventures  of  Kvrhcddy  of  Orange,    • 
Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood. 

This  work  wears  all  the  charms  of  romance,  as  be* 
comes  its  subject.  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  his  daj,  and  forms  a 
splendid  character  in  romance. 
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It  ii  a  iaynrtime  that  ibe  liiBiory  of  Sootland  has 
beea  left  ahnoft  entirdy  in  the  hands  of  authors  who^ 
bovever  ]Murtial  to  their  natire  hind,  are  opposed  to  the 
Rligiaas  sentiments  of  its  population,  and  to  the  events 
which  tended  to  prodnce  then. 

The  Reformation,  and  the  men  of  the  Reformation,  have 
sot  been  fiurly  treated  in  the  history  of  their  own  conntrj'. 
In  this  work,  which  resembles  a  continuation  of  "Tales 
of  my  Grandfather"  more  than  a  sober  narrative  of  real 
ereDts,  we  obeerve  a  leaning  away  irom  Scottish  principles. 

The  beauty  of  lifary  still  leads  astray  pens,  as  it  lured 
sfoidSy  into  error.  The  unfortunate  Queen  had  the  power 
to  captivate  all  the  young,  and  maiiy  of  the  generous, 
heirtfi  to  whom  her  influence  reached  ;  and  Sir  William 
£irbldy,  her  last,  best,  and  most  accomplished  cham- 
pkffl,  after  a  life  of  adventure,  of  unremitting  battling,  and 
of  renown  in  warfare,  suffered  for  his  allegiance  to  her 
cause  on  the  gallows  tree.  He  had  seen  her  broken- 
hearted fiather  die  on  the  13th  December,  1642,  when  he 
badreceival  intelligence  of  Clary's  birth  ;  and  although 
ywmg  SJrkaldy  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  reformed  faith, 
)et  he  considered  himself  bound  to  support  his  young 
Queen  to  the  nttermost. 

The  volume  contains  a  most  interesting  narrative  of 
all  KirValdy's  adventures,  which  are  not  surpassed  in 
thnUing  interest,  with  the  advantage  of  this  writer's  style, 
by  those  of  any  man  in  6cottbh  history  since  the  days  of 
the  Bruce  and  Wallace. 

The  end  of  them  all,  when  Edinburgh  Castle  was 
wrested  from  the  gallant  soldier,  and  he  resigned  his 
tvord  to  the  English  leader  in  confidence  of  honourable 
treatment,  only  to  be  consigned  by  the  policy  of  Eliza- 
beth to  the  mercies  of  the  Regent  Morton,  whose  character 
wtf  ftrfrsm  being  irreproachable,  is  thus  beautifully  nar- 
rated;— 

"  Though  proud  in  spirit,  high  in  courage,  and  now  grow- 
ioggny  in  arms,  the  unfortunate  Kirkoldy  did  not  disdain 
to  plead  for  life ;  and  the  stem  and  aged  Lord  Lindeaay  of 
ihe  Byres,  who,  during  the  civil  war,  had  been  his  moat  in- 
veterate enemy,  was  now  the  only  man  of  Morton's  faction 
who  appeared  his  friend,  and  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
nnworthy  treatment  of  the  vanquished  warrior. 

"  Kirkaldy's  kinsmen,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  ba- 
rons and  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortnne,  offered,  if  he 
shoold  be  spared,  to  bind  themselres  and  their  heirs,  by 
hoad  of  manrent,  to  the  house  of  Angus  and  Morton  as  raa- 
sals  and  aerrants  for  ever. 

"To  the  regent  they  offered  a  larj'e  annuity  of  three 
thonaand  merks  yearly,  two  thousand  of  them  to  be  paid 
iostaotly  down. 

"  Bven  the  splendid  jewels  of  the  helpless  Mary  were 
eflbied  to  the  gloating  eyes  of  the  avaricious  earl ;  but  re- 
nege trinmifthed,  and,  for  onoe  in  his  life,  as  a  judge  he  was 
inaMMibla  to  bribery.  Stern,  inflexible,  triumphant,  enger 
to  glut  his  hatred,  and  secure  for  ever  the  estates  of  him 
whom  be  feared  and  envied  for  his  spotless  fame  and  war- 
like talent,  he  would  hear  of  nothing  but  death,  and  the 
cbnrcb  urged  him  to  blood.  The  whole  Christian  ministers 
of  tbe  Scottish  Reformed  Kirk,  aware  of  Knox's  death-bed 
prediction,  which  then  was  remembered  and  repeated  aloud 
with  all  tbe  emphasis  that  malice  and  bigotry  could  lend  it, 
weie resolved  that  nothing  should  mar  its  fulfilment,  and 
eoatiniied  to  excUim  from  all  their  pulpits  that  '  Ood*s 
plague  would  not  cease  till  the  land  were  purged  with 
Mood!' 
'  "Others cried  to  'bnng  dowA  the  pride  of  that  giant 


who  boasted  to  be  another  WaUaoe,'  and  ail,  ezvdting  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  opposed  every  interoessloh  for 
mercy. 

"  According  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  that  time,  the  in^- 
stent  that  the  sentence  was  passed  upon  them,  tbe  unfortu* 
nato  brothers,  and  the  two  burgesses,  their  adherents,  wei*e 
ordered  forth  for  immediate  execution. 

"As  the  sands  of  existence  ebbed,  Kirkaldy  of  Gran^re 
acquitted  himself  to  the  last  moment  like  the  true  knight 
bo  hAd  proved  tlirough  life.  Ho,  who  in  youth  had  won  his 
spurs  in  the  wars  of  Picardy,  and  been  the  brother-in-arms 
of  Henry  of  Bourbon — who  bad  shone  so  victoriooslj  in  the 
tuurnainGnts  of  Diana  of  Valenlinuis,  and  led  the  Cbevanz 
Ijcgera  of  France  throufjh  the  carnaije  of  Renti  and  Cam- 
bray— who  in  manhood  had  fought  in  the  fierce  wars  of  the 
Congregation,  been  the  vanquisher  of  Evers,  and  the  victor 
of  Langside — be  whose  sword  had  never  been  sheathed, 
when  his  country  or  honour  required  it  to  be  drawn,  nud 
who  had  been,  in  tbe  years  of  her  greatest  extremity,  tbe 
last  champion  of  the  injured  nnd  beautiful  Mary— though 
drag;:ed  liko  a  felon  to  the  gallows,  was  not,  by  shriniiing 
iu  the  last  hour,  to  forfeit  that  high  reputation  for  courage 
which  was  now  the  only  hereditary  right  of  hia  race. 

*'  On  sentence  being  passed,  be  was  immediately  visited 
by  a  former  friend,  David  Lindesay,  minister  of  Leith-— a  fa- 
mous clerical  martialist,  whose  hands  were,  perhaps,  more 
accustomt.d  to  the  use  of  tbe  sword  and  ealiver,  than  the 
Bible  and  book  of  prayer. 

**  Kirkaldy  bade  adieu  to  his  wife,  and  moved  probably  by 
her  te.m,  as  a  last  appeal  for  his  brother  and  himself,  sent 
David  Lindesay  to  Morton  with  the  bond  of  marent,  and 
Rn  offer  of  his  whole  heritage,  his  patrimonial  baronies  of 
Grange,  Auchtertool,  and  Friartoun,  all  he  possessed  in 
free  ^ift,  if  ho  would  permit  him  to  leave  his  native  country 
and  die  in  exile,  with  no  other  inheritance  than  hia  sword 
and  his  untarnished  honour.  Better  was  that  alternative 
than  a  felon's  doom — but  Morton  was  inflexible.  After  a 
brief  and  afiected  consuUation  with  Eirkaldy's  foemen,  Da- 
vid Durie  of  that  Ilk,  oommendator  of  Dunfermline,  and 
with  the  lord-clerk  register,  who  happened  to  bo  with  him 
at  the  momentttMorton  replied  with  coldness  and  hauteur: — 

•*  *  The  people  will  only  be  satisfied  by  the  exemplary  pu- 
nishment of  this  man,  Kirkaldy,  whose  death  is  necessary 
to  crown  our  cause  ;'  and  the  {i^ood  minister,  who,  having 
borne  arms,  was  more  merciful  than  his  brethren,  was 
forced  dejectedlv  to  retire.  On  his  returning  with  the  re- 
jected ofi'ers  and  Morton's  final  answer — 

«  *  Then  Master  David,'  replied  Kirkaldy,  firmly,  *for  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  the  memory  of  our  old  friendship,  do 
not  leave  me  now  ! ' 

"Immediately  afterwards,  with  his  brother  Sir  James 
and  the  two  burgesses,  he  was  bound  with  cords  and 
brought  forth  from  the  palace.  They  were  placed  npon 
conspicuous  hurdles,  as  spectacles  to  the  dense  concourso 
which  thronged  the  Abbev  Close,  and  thus  were  slowly 
drawn  backwards  up  that  long  and  steep  street  called  the 
Canoiigate.  The  pious  Lindesay  remained  in  the  hurdle 
of  Kirkaldy,  who  listened  to  his  earnest  exhortations  and 
discourse  with  deep  attention,  and  acknowledged  the  value 
of  his  ministrations  with  sincere  gratitude. 

"  Calderwood  and  others  give  brief  but  graphic  notiees  of 
his  last  moments  on  tbe  scaffold. 

**  Through  streets  crowded  to  excess  by  scowling  and  vin- 
dictive citizens,  by  railing  churchmen  and  pitying  loyalists, 
be  was  drawn  to  the  ancient  market-cross,  surrounded  by 
the  mailed  soldiers  of  Morton.  When  the  bright  sunset  of 
the  summer  evening  streamed  from  the  westward,  down  the 
crowded  and  picturesque  visui  of  that  noble  and  lofty  street, 
and  *  when  he  saw  the  diy  faire  and  the  sunne  shyning 
cleere'  on  the  vast  Gothic  fufjade  of  St.  Giles,  the  high  fan- 
tastic ;!able  of  the  old  Tol  booth,  grisly  with  tbe  bleaching 
skulls  of  traitors,  and  the  grim  arm  of  the  fatal  gibbet,  wiili 
its  cords  dangling  near  the  tall  octagon  column  and  carved 
battlements  of  the  cross,  *  then  his  countenance  changed,' 
and  80  markedly,  that  Lindway  asked  why. 

"  '  In  faitb  !  Maater  David,'  he  replied',  *  now  I  well  per- 
ceive that  Msster  Knox  was  a  true  servant  of  God,  and  that 
his  warning  is  about  to  be  accomplished.  Repeat  unto  me 
his  last  words.' 

**  Tbe  minister  then  rehearsed  Knex's  prediction,  which 
was  in  every  man's  mouth,  and  in  .all  men's  memory.  *  The 
soul  of  that  man,'  Knox  said, '  is  dear  to  me— I  would  fain 
have  aaved  bim  ;  but  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  and  hanged 
in  the  face  of  the  sun !'  Lindesay  added,  that  Knox  had 
been  'earnest  with  God  for  him — was  sorry  for  that  which 
should  befal  his  bodie,  for  the  lovo  he  bore  him ;  but  was 
•MOreA  |h«fe  wairaeiey fi»r bie Roiile/ 
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" '  May  hit  wordt  proTO  true !'  rojoined  Kirkaldy,  fer- 
venUy,  and  requested  Lindeaay  to  repeat  them  orer  to  him 
once  more.  Knox  had  been  one  of  nis  oldest  and  earliest 
fnends,  and  now  the  strong  spirit  of  the  stately  soldier  was 
80  anbdaed  that  be  ahed  tea's  while  Lindesay  spoke.  Ho 
expressed  regret  for  the  answer  he  had  sent  to  Knox's 
friendly  message,  and  added,  with  humility,  that  he  was 
aiaoerely  penitent  for  any  sins  of  which  he  had  utiwittinjrW 
been  guilty.  To  the  last  he  expressed  the  most  derote^ 
and  unshaken  attachment  to  his  country  and  its  unhappy 
queen. 

"  John  Dnrie,  another  clergyman  of  Leith,  attended  him 
on  the  scaffold. 

"'  Master  DaTid,'  said  he  with  an  unaltered  manner,  as 
Lindesay  was  about  to  descend  from  the  fatal  platform,  '  I 
hope  that,  after  men  shall  think  I  am  dead  and  gone,  I  shall 
give  them  a  token  of  assurance  of  mercy  to  my  soul,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  Knox,  that  man  of  God.' 

"  The  ministers  retired. 

"  Exactly  nt  four  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  thrust  off  the 
ladder  by  which  he  bad  ascended  the  scaffold. 

'*  '  The  sun  being  about  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
steeple  (of  8t.  Giles),'  continues  the  superstitious  Calder- 
wood,  *  as  he  was  hanging,  his  faoe  was  set  towards  tbe 
east,  bat  within  a  pretUe  space,  turned  about  to  the  west 
a<faln$t  the  sunne,  snd  so  remained ;  at  which  time  Mr. 
David  marked  him— when  all  supposed  ho  was  dead — to  lift 
up  his  hands,  which  were  bound  before  him,  and  to  lay  them 
down  again  sof^lie,  which  moved  him  with  exclamatiouDe  to 
glorifle  God  before  the  people  !* 

"  Then  the  people  cried  aloud  that  the  prophecy  of  Knox 
was  fuiailed. 

"  Kirkaldy  must  hare  been  about  forty-live  years  of  age 
only.  James  Mossman  was  hanged  at  the  same  time,  and, 
when  the  evening  wns  further  advanced.  Sir  James  Kirkaldy 
and  James  Cookie  were  executed  on  the  same  scaflfold ;  and 
then  the  four  bodies  woro  quartered. 

"  The  head  of  Sir  William  was  placed  over  the  ruined 
gate  of  that  castle  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  last  and 
most  Itrilluint  achievements.  The  heads  of  Sir  James  and 
the  two  burgesses  were  placed  on  high  spikes  on  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  walls :  while  their  mangled  remains 
were  all  consigned  to  some  obscure  place  of  burial. 

**  Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
the  most  aocompli'«hed  eavalier  of  his  time;  a  soldier  as 
much  distinguished  for  his  unaffected  modestv  as  for  hi« 
undaunted  bravery  and  unblemished  honour.  Though  igno- 
minious his  end,  the  cause  for  which  he  died  shed  a  halo 
rouud  that  scaffold,  to  which  his  intrepid  valour  in  the  cause 
of  a  fallen  ^ueeu  .and  desperate  faction,  together  with  his 
chivalric  friendship  for  a  crafty  and  volntile  statesman,  had 
hurried  him.  Though  sometimes  inoonsistent  as  a  poli- 
tician, he  was  at  all  times  a  steady  adherent  to  tho  oause  of 
relisious  reform  :  wise  in  council,  olotjucnt  in  address, 
amiablo  in  temper,  distinjruishcd  for  ability  as  for  courage, 
a  well-wislicr  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  Scotland  in  par- 
ticular, he  united  all  tho  virtues  of  tlio  man,  the  hero,  and 
the  Christian  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  ho  died  not  as 
he  had  lived,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  his  face  to  tho 
enemy." 

We  have  copied  out  this  htig  extract  as  the  best 
means  of  showing  the  style  and  quality  of  a  writer  who  has 


produced  an  abler  biography,  in  a  diffiealt  period  of  aooiibli 
history,  than  we  hare  read  Ibr  a  long  period.  A  series  oC 
similar  works  firom  the  game  pen  would  be  moit  interest- 
ing ;  and  earalier  as  the  author  is,  we  oonU  toleMte  hk 
Toryism  in  return  for  his  genius. 


DanU's  Jn/emo:  Translated  by  John  A.  Carlyle^  HJ). 
London  :  Chapman  and  HaU. 

The  translator  states  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  e£« 
ttons  of  Dante's  work  can  be  ennmerated,  and  we  know 
that  the  English  translations  are  snffieiently  numerous. 
The  characteristics  of  this  new  translation  are,  that  we 
have  the  text  very  corefhlly  corrected  and  revised  by  a 
competent  scholar,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  great 
Italian  poet,  who  has  deyoted  immense  labour  and  anxiety 
to  render  the  work  perfect  in  the  most  important  respect. 
The  translation  is  in  prose,  and  avowedly  literal,  so  that 
while  the  ordinary  reader  obtains  the  exact  words  of  the 
author,  instead  of  a  paraphrase  in  second  or  third-rate 
verse,  to  the  young  Italian  scholar  the  volume  is  of  much 
value.  The  notes  accompanying  the  text  ore  carefully 
compiled  from  the  Italian  editions,  or  judiciously  added  bf 
the  translator  ;  and  the  account  of  the  manuscript  and 
editions  of  Dante's  work  prefixed  to  this  edition  is  useful 
and  interesting.  Few  works  have  been  more  generally 
read  than  this  celebrated  poem.  It  has  obtained  a  kindre«l 
fame  to  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  although  the  sentiments  expressed  necessarily 
vary  much  from,  and  the  framework  of  the  poem  can  hanlly 
be  expected  to  resemW,  the  works  of  England's  great  poet 
and  allegorist — the  specimens  of  Puritan  genius  that  will 
live  for  all  time.  Dr.  Carlyle  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Dante.  No  man  less  imbued  with  respect  for  the  work  would 
have  assumed  all  the  labour  that  the  transhitor  has  under- 
taken.  His  volume  forms,  on  tho  whole,  the  most  acceptable 
translation  of  the  original  that  we  have  seen,  and  is  better,  to 
our  taste,  because  he  has  not  attempted  to  versify  it.  Those 
who  merely  wont  to  read  this  admirable  poem,  which  has 
been  studied  and  admired  for  more  than  five  eenturies,  will 
meet  with  no  translation  apparentlymore  faithful  to  the  text. 
The  student  who  wants  to  refresh  his  knowledge  of  the 
original  will  find  the  hest  means  of  accomplishing  his  object 
in  this  edition,  because  the  translator  has  not  permitted 
himself  to  be  restricted  by  verse  or  rhyme,  but  carefiiUy 
gives  the  exact  rendering  of  the  original  language. 


POLITICAL    EEGISTER. 


Thb  meeting  of  Parliament  will  give  a  ritality 
to  political  discussions,  of  which  they  have  hoen  for 
Bome  time  sadly  deficient.  The  efforts  of  the  Finan- 
cial Re  formers,  and  the  correspondence  with  General 
Napier,  oonoeruing  tho  profits  that  colonels  of 
regiments  are  said  to  make  from  the  clothing 
hnsincBS,  have  afforded  the  only  lively  incidents 
in  home  politics  for  some  time  past.  Ireland  is 
politically  peaceable.  The  appeals  upon  the  State 
trials  are  tedious,  and  rery  few  persons  road  the 
judgments,  wl^ich  hayo  been  hitherto  against  the 
prisoners.  Bome  meetings  of  British  farmers'  pro- 
tection Boeioties  have  been  held,  but  to-day  they 
hare  little  or  nothiBg  special  (Mid  extraordinary  to 


protect.  Bnsiness  in  manufactures  has  improred 
considerably.  Funds  and  shares  have  risen  daring 
the  month.  Baw  materials  and  colonial  produce 
have  increased  in  value.  Cotton  has  beconaean 
article  of  speculation.  These  are  the  leading  facts 
of  the  month  connected  with  home  politics. 

The  rumours  are  remarkably  meagre.  Sir  James 
Graham  is  said  to  be  coveted  by  the  GoTemment, 
and  rumour  assigned  to  him  the  position  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  but  events  did  not  support 
reports  in  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Baring  has  received 
tho  appointment.  The  second  report  is  that  Sir 
James  will  take  the  place  of  Earl  Clarendon  in 

Irelimd,     The  noble  £arl  vi  popular  Amongst 
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tbe  ioflueiiiial  elasies  in  thai  eountry,  and  no 
1^  reason  is  giTon  for  his  learing  it.  The  se- 
cond speculation,  like  the  first,  may  be  therefore  al- 
together  onloiinded.  Sir  James  Graham  might  be 
A  laborious,  pains-taking  lord-lientonant  of  Ireland* 
He  woald  work,  nndoabtedlj,  because  he  could 
not  be  idle.  His  habits  are  entirely  opposed  to  the 
eojo3rment  of  indolence.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
ihonld  doubt  his  popularity.  The  Irish  hare  their 
fsToorites,  and  he  is  not  amongst  them.  Many 
people  begin  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  continuing 
the  office;  and  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
stir  in  Dublin,  of  giving  balls,  presiding  at  scientific 
meetings,  and  heading  charity  lists,  the  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant is  not  indispensable. 

The  movement  for  financial  reform  has  been 
accelerated  by  the  formation  of  associations  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  some  other  towns.  Perhaps  Mr. 
McGregor's  budget  is  the  most  powerful  contribu- 
tion that  it  has  yet  received.  Ho  enters  very 
minutely  into  the  details  of  expenditure ;  and  in  all 
those  points  where  he  dififors  from  Mr.  Cobden,  he 
appears  to  have  good  reasons  for  his  statements. 
He  retains  tho  malt  duty,  which  is  quite  right. 
No  tax  produces  a  higher  revenue  with  the  same 
facility,  and  at  the  same  small  cost.  Its  repeal  could 
not  promote  industry  in  this  country,  for  tho  fai'mers 
cannot  supply  at  present  a  sufficient  amount  of  bar- 
lev.  We  should  have,  therefore,  to  increase  our 
imports,  which  are  already  sufficiently  heavy. 

Mr.  M'Gregor  repeals  the  stamp  duties  on  news- 
papers, and  tho  tax  on  advertisements.  He  could 
do  nothing  more  likely  to  improve  the  public  mind, 
snd  gire  employment  to  numerous  classes  of  artisans 
whose  business  has  been  depressed  for  a  considerable 
period. 

We  have  received,  while  writing,  a  copy  of  an 
address  to  Mr.  Cobden  from  the  Committee  of  the 
People*s  Charter  Society,  in  London,  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  which  we  have  only  time  to  take  the 
foUowing  extract,  and  Mr.  Cobden *s  answer  : — 

''We  are  told  that  Englishmen  are  too  ignorant  to  he  en- 
irasted  with  that  franchiae  which  is  now  nearly  universal  in 
vestnn  Europe ;  we  demand,  then,  that  ignorance  should  no 
loDger  he  oom|nil8orj.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  know  who  are 
on  rod  friends ;  but  we  think  we  are  safe  in  denouncing  as  our 
caeniea  all  those  who  desire  to  perpetuate  our  ignorance.  By 
Ihe  penny  stamp,  not  only  are  we  debarred  from  the  expression 
of  our  thonghta  and  feelings,  hut  it  is  made  impossible  for  men 
of  education  or  of  capital  to  employ  themselves  in  instructing 
Uk  *s  the  priee  of  their  publications  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
ttamp  to  an  amount  which  we  cannot  pay.  A  cheap  stamped 
aevapeiier  eannot  be  a  good  one.  And  if  we  are  asked  why  we 
caonot  be  satisfied  with  the  el^fant  and  polite  Uterature  which 
nay  be  had  cheaply,  we  reply  that  we  can  no  longer  exist  on  the 
evth  without  information  on  the  subjects  of  politics  and  politi- 
cal eeoiomy.  A  decree  of  the  German  Zollverein,  or  of  the 
AaRicB  Congresa,  may  throw  thousands  out  of  employment, 
la  iodli  caaes  society  does  not,  perhaps  cannot,  relieve  our  dis- 
tress :  let  it  no  longer  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  helping 
oandvet.  We  find  it  indispensably  necessary  to  know  when  and 
vbere  our  labour  ia  likely  to  bear  a  fifur  price,  and  when  and 
«hcn  it  will  heeome  a  dtug  ia  the  market.** 

**  103,  Westbonme  Terrace,  Jan.  22, 184^. 

**  Sib, — I  heg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  address  from 
tbe  PeopVs-Charter  Union,  the  contents  of  which  shall  have  my 
very  best  eonnderstion. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  UlCHABD  COBDXIf ." 


We  hope  that  Mr.  Cobden  can  have  no  dURenlty 
on  the  subject.  It  requires  little  consideration.  The 
'*  people  are  ignorant,"  as  asserted,  and  should  have 
knowledge  at  the  cheapest  rate.  In  Mr.  M'Gregor's 
letter  to  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  we  believe  that 
originally  the  stamp-duty  on  new^»aper8  was 
omitted.  The  omission  was  pointed  out,  and  Mr. 
M'Gregor  at  once  replied  that  the  tax  was  most 
objectionable.  Ho  has  included  it  in  his  pamphlet, 
reserving,  we  believe,  a  penny  postage  on  news- 
papers sent  by  post,  which  is  perfectly  just. 

Mr.  Cobden  proposes  to  take  £10,000,000  from 
the  expenditure.  Mr.  M*Gregor  proposes  to  re- 
duce it  from  £69,230,413  in  1847,  to  £52,000,000. 
With  one  million  weekly,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and 
be  in  easy  circumstances  for  the  balance  of  his  out- 
lay. The  deduction  proposed  by  both  gentlemen 
includes  £1,525,800,  paid  in  1847,  to  account  of 
Irish  distress.  Since  1835,  there  have  been  nume- 
rous incidental  charges  added  to  the  ei^nditure, 
which  make  altogether  a  large  sum.  Several  of 
these  charges  are  most  unexceptionable,  and 
the  grants  should  be  increased  raUier  than  dimi* 
nished.  Large  sums  have  been  voted  for  buildings 
and  permanent  works  that  cannot  require  j^nnnn^ 
renewal.  The  Houses  of  Fariiament  form  a  con- 
tinued drain,  which  seems  to  be  endless.  The 
buildings  connected  with  the  Ordnance  deparment 
appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  costly.  The  erec- 
tions and  improvements  connected  with  the  Go- 
vernment offices  in  London  have  absorbed  a 
large  sum  of  money.  They  must  be  now  complete. 
For  a  few  years,  until  the  public  recover  better 
spirits,  the  Government  architects  should  con- 
sider themselves  sinecurists.  The  sum  that  has 
been  charged  additional  on  the  army  and  navy 
does  not  greatly  exceed  four  millions  out  of  the  ten. 
Towards  the  reduction  of  this  sum,  Government 
will  consent,  we  learn,  to  pay  away  ten  thousand 
soldiers.  The  public  will  believe  that  a  great  re- 
duction has  been  effected,  and  matters  will  go  on 
again  agreeably  enough  for  those  who  are  the  real 
burdens  on  the  country.  The  cost  of  ten  thousand 
soldiers,  including  all  non-commissioned  officers, 
will  not  exceed  £450,000  annually.  The  officers 
hse  another  item  of  expense  ;  but  as  they  bought 
their  commissions,  and  invested  capital  in  tho  busi- 
ness, they  cannot  be  paid  off  without  compensation. 
The  returns  obtained  by  them  for  their  services  and 
capital  is  not  largo,  but  tho  number  of  officers  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  British  army  is  too  great, 
while  the  Indian  army  is  said  to  be  starred  of 
direction  and  guidance. 

Ten  thousand  men  east  on  the  country  without 
any  provision  will,  directly  or  indirectly,  affect 
most  prejudicially  the  labour  market^  reduce  wages, 
and  increase  poor-rates,  unless  a  corresponding  de- 
mand for  labour  be  originated.  This  would  form 
a  miserable  reason  for  keeping  men  as  soldiers 
whom  we  do  not  require  in  that  capacity,  bnt  an 
excellent  reason  for  endeavouring  to  provide  for 
them  in  some  other  field  of  employment.  A  colo- 
nial railway  between  Halifax  and  Quebec  is  sur- 
veyed, and  will  bo  probably  made.  Many  of  the 
men  now  in  Canada  might  willingly  remain  and 
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aasif  t  in  that  work  on  condition  of  o1»taining  allot- 
ments of  tlie  new  land  that  will  be  opened  oat  by 
iti  formation.  The  Government  might  adopt 
some  scheme  of  this  nature  to  accomplish  the 
contemplated  saying  in  expenditure^  prevent  the 
aocumolation  of  idle  labour  at  home,  aud  bring 
at  once  under  cultivation  a  part  of  the  colonial 
lands,  thus  giving  at  once  a  value  to  the  neigh- 
bonring  blocks,  increasing  their  produce  and  en- 
larging their  markets.  Wo  do  not  consider  such 
schemes  beneath  the  attention  of  a  good  Govern- 
ment, or  of  those  who  wish  to  make  the  Government 
good. 

Financial  questions  will  probably  engross  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  next  session.  The  Navigation 
Laws  will  be  discussed  at  considerable  length.  We 
shall  have  long  and  tedious  debates  in  the  Commons; 
and  in  the  Peers  the  scheme  for  repealing  them 
will  probably  fail.  The  Cabinet,  we  believe,  would 
gladly  postpone  the  business  altogether,  but  they 
are  taunted  by  the  Peel  party  and  pressed  onward 
by  a  portion  of  their  own  supporters.  The  mea- 
sores  proposed  by  them  last  year  cannot  be  carried. 
They  were  unjust,  and  if  the  same  batch  be  re. 
peated  in  the  present  session,  they  deserve  to  be 
thrown  out.  The  first,  relating  to  the  seamen's 
fund,  was  a  bill  of  pains,  penalties,  and  confisca- 
tion. This  fund  exists,  meanwhile,  for  sailors  in 
temporary  distress,  for  their  widows,  their  orphans, 
and  superannuated  seamen.  The  amount  of  funds 
belonging  to  the  society  at  present  is  nearly 
£190,000.  The  bill  proposed  to  strike  out  widows 
and  orphans,  seamen  temporarily  disabled,  and  sea- 
men under  sixty  years  of  age,  from  the  benefits  of 
the  society. 

This  was  an  act  of  confiscation  directed  against 
needy  persons,  and  for  the  benefit  of  seamen  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  of  retired  naval  surgeons ! 

The  number  of  seamen  over  sixty  years  of  age 
is  very  small ;  and  retired  naval  surgeons — a  most 
deserving  class  of  men^can  be  provided  for  with- 
out robbing  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

The  bill  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  shilling 
per  ton  annually  on  British  shipping,  as  a  means 
of  supporting  the  fund,  instead  of  its  present  re- 
sources. It  would  be  equally  just,  of  course,  to 
levy  a  tax  of  one  penny  annually  per  spindle  in 
favour  of  each  operative  who  should  attain  to  sixty 
years  of  age  ;  or  one  pound  annually  on  each  horse 
in  favour  of  labourers  who  should  overpass  three 
score. 

The  measure  of  last  session,  moreover,  con- 
templated the  repeal  of  the  Navigation-laws, 
and  the  permanence  of  restrictions  on  British 
shipping.  These  restrictions  are  expensive  to 
the  owners.  They  are  compelled  to  proportion 
their  crew  according  to  statute,  to  keep  up  a 
given  number  of  apprentices,  and  have  an  eye  on 
the  land  where  the  men  engaged  in  navigating 
their  vessels  were  bom.  All  these,  and  all  other 
restrictions,  must  be  repealed  along  with,  or  be- 
fore, the  Navigation -laws.  The  Legislature 
must  not  attempt  to  impose  the  clogs  without  any 
compensating  advantage.  The  Legislature  will  not 
attempt  it,  and  the  Government  should  beware 
not  to  peril  their  credit  on  imperfect  meaBurea  of 


that  nature,  resembling  the  Weft  India  blonden 
which  have  made  a  bad  transactiem  hitherto^  of 
which  we  have  seen  neither  the  end  nor  the  worst 
perhaps. 

Organic  reforms  will  be  postponed,  if  possibb, 
over  the  session,  and  for  evermore ;  if  the  Cabinet 
have  their  way,  in  which  the  modem  associ&tious 
do  not  apparently  mean  to  disturb  them. 

It  would  be  just,  and  no  more  than  just,  nov, 
when  every  question  before  Parliament  afiects 
labour  so  directly,  if  the  industrial  classes  had 
something  to  say  in  their  disposal.  During  the 
next  session  a  single  question  will  not*  be  brought 
before  Parliament  that  is  not  calculated  to  di»- 
place  or  to  increase  labour ;  and  might  it  not  be 
wise  to  give  those  who  arc  to  gain  or  to  soffer 
by  legislation  some  power  in  deciding  on  its  merits 
— a  power  greater  than  merely  to  obey  ? 


The  dream  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  who  hare 
long  endeavoured  to  override  the  majority  of 
the  Hungarian  population,  is  brought  to  a  violent 
close.  In  this  country  the  position  of  the  Magyars 
under  Kossuth,  in  Hungary,  seems  to  have  been  mach 
misunderstood.  They  formed  tho  exclusive  and 
privileged  class.  The  number  of  nobles,  males,  in 
Hungary  is,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson's  returns, 
259,G48,  or  1  in  20  of  the  whole  population  ;  and 
in  Transylvania,  which  is  similarly  situated,  the 
number  is  42,349,  or  1  in  23  of  all  the  popola. 
tion. 

The  number  in  Galicia  is  32,190,  or  only  1  in 
68  of  the  population.  In  the  Tyrol,  the  propor- 
tion is  1  in  222;  in  Lower  Austria,  1  in  152;  in 
Moravia,  1  in  855;  in  Bohemia,  1  in  828;  bat 
in  no  part  of  the  empire  is  the  number  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  to  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
These  nobles  are  almost  all  of  the  Magyar  raco. 
They  have  succeeded  in  exercising  complete 
authority  over  the  Servians,  who  are  the  majority 
of  the  population.  We  cannot  suppose,  under  a 
system  of  universal  suffrage,  which  was  said  to  pre- 
vail in  Hungary,  that  the  Servians  being  a  mS' 
jority  would  raise  war  against  their  own  Par- 
liament aud  Kossuth.  The  Servians  have  been 
oppressed  for  centuries.  They  are  coming  oat 
at  last  into  the  world  on  equal  terms  with 
their  neighbours.  They  may  have  saved  the  Houso 
of  Hapsburgh  and  the  empire,  but  time  will  shov 
that  they  have  struck  down  the  feudal  tyranny  that 
oppressed  them,  and  secured  the  independence  of 
their  chnreh  and  religion. 


The  Roman  Pontiff  remains  yet  at  Gaeta,  and 
rival  powers  are  urging  a  holy  league  for  his  re- 
storation to  Rome.  He  has  issued  some  of  the 
fulminations  of  the  Vatican  against  the  Bomani, 
Dated  out  of  their  proper  place,  the  Romans  con- 
sider them  to  be  null  and  void.  Spain  propoies 
an  armament  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  to 
convey  Pius  the  Ninth  to  Rome,  and  secure  his 
sway  over  the  Roman  States.  Still  we  hope  there 
may  remain  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  spirit  o^ 
1848  in  the  Pontiff  to  reject  this  armed  interventioD, 
,  in  whieh  franco  is,  most  ineonaintently;  to  join. 
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Fiuirci  praieiiU  a  mope  AlArming^  aod  unsettled 
aftpearaooe  now  than  m  January,  1846.  The  Na- 
tional Aatemblj,  elected  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
nnrestrioted  to  time,  refuse  to  dissolve  until  their 
work  be  done ;  and  they  appoint  themselves  to  judge 
of  the  work  that  they  have  to  do.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  is  not  jus- 
tifiable on  any  analogy  that  can  be  drawn  from 
ordinarj  usage-  They  were  elected  to  form  a  Con- 
gtitation,  and  that  work  should  have  been  ere  now 
accomplished.  They  should  have  been  prepared  to 
dUnlve  when  the  President  waa  elected,  installed, 
and  competent  to  form  a  government.  If  they  were 
afraid  that  he  might  employ  the  opportunity  afTordcd 
bj  their  dispersion  to  secure  a  power  greater  than 
bi&  election  warrants,  they  might  have  insisted  upon 
the  election  of  a  new  Legislative  Assembly  befora  the 
dissolation  of  the  primary  body.  They  must  feel  the 
impoasibility  of  acting  effectually  against  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  The  latter  have  chosen  a  President 
whom  the  Assembly  would  not  have  elected  ;  but  the 
cation  must  have  its  will.  On  the  same  principle, 
perhaps,  the  members  of  the  present  Assembly  may 
Qot  be  chosen  in  great  numbers  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Thdr  injection  may  disappoint  them, 
bat  if  the  people  00  will,  they  must  submit.  Fears 
are  entertained  in  the  National  Assembly  that  re- 
action is  beeoming  strong,  and  may  place  the  im- 
perial purple  on  Napoleon,  or  restore  the  crown  to  a 

Boarbon.  The  same  pow^r  that  made  the  Republic 
esD  uiuiake  it.  The  elections  are  to  be  decided 
luder  nniverBal  suffrage,  by  the  biUot,  with  an 
approach  to  eqaality  of  representation,  without  pro- 
perty qaalifieations,  and  with  payment  for  the  suc- 
eeisfiil  members.     The  elections  are  to  be  in  acoord- 


anoe,  or  very  elosely  in  accordance,  with  the  points  of 
our  People's  Charter ;  and  if  the  nation  be  wearied 
with  the  republic,  and  anxious  for  a  king  or  an  em- 
peror, they  can  hardly  bo  prevented  from  following 
their  inclination.  The  conduct  of  the  majority  in 
retainiug  their  places  against  the  expressed  cpinioiis 
of  the  constituencies  is  not  likely  to  make  converts 
to  thiir  views.  They  might  have  fixed  a  date — a 
date  even  at  some  distance—for  their  dissolution, 
with  a  show  of  reason.  They  could  huvo  said  that 
they  were  an  annual  assembly,  and  would  terminate 
their  labours  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  year, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  Assembly's  year. 

This  cause  might  have  satisfied  the  constituencies, 
saved  the  honour  of  the  Assembly,  and  gained  abun- 
dant time  to  complete  its  work.  Party  virulence  has 
unfortunately  found  its  way  amongst  its  members. 
The  majority  were  irritated  by  the  election  of  Napo- 
leon. They  huve  inclined  to  thwart  his  measures  ra- 
ther than  to  guide  them  right.  They  view  him  with 
suspicion,  and  they  are  likely  to  cause  those  grounds 
of  jealousy  for  which  they  stand  in  dread.  His 
uncle,  wiih  a  similar  vote,  in  the  same  place,  would 
have  dibmissed  the  Assembly,  and  marched  a  rcgi- , 
ment  into  the  hall  of  meeting.  The  nephew  has 
less  confidence  iu  himself,  and  perhaps  he  may  have 
move  anxiety  to  respect  the  righta  of  others  that  hia 
own  were  long  withheld. 

The  position  of  France  is  at  the  present  moment  a 
cause  of  much  anxiety  amongst  capitalists  —  affects 
the  funds,  and  creates  distrust.  From  all  these  trou- 
bles the  republic  may  come  out  strong  and  purified, 
but  in  the  meantime  its  dangers  are  greater  than 
those  which  beset  the  monarchy  on  the  last  1st  of 
February. 


RAILWAY  AND  MINING  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


Wnu  the  eommereial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  in  nearly 
tO  her  etMBmeroial  channels,  baa  within  the  laat  few  months 
been  iocreaaing,  it  could  acaioely  be  expected  that  the  Rail- 
vtjrs  of  the  country  would  not,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
shtra  in  the  general  revival.  As  yet  they  have  done  so  only 
to  I  rery  limited  extent.  The  main  lines,  it  is  trae,  shew, 
is  thiir  wftkly  tratto  returns  a  aomewhat  inoreaaed  ratio 
of  {ooda  aad  paaaenger  conveyance  ;  but  the  truest  teat  of 
aQ  tbe  markelable  priee  of  aharaa  says  not  much  in  their 
favour.  Three  weeka  ago  the  highest  price  for  London  and 
Sorth  Wcaterna  waa  £137;  for  Great  Westerns,  £01 ;  for 
Sooth  Weateraa,  £42;  for  Caledonians,  £22);  for  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  £41 ;  and  for  North  British,  £16}.  Of 
coane  the  readers  of  thia  summary  are  aware  that  in  nearly 
*U  the  liaes  <[QOied,  the  prioe  per  share,  aod  the  amounts 
paid  np,  are  widely  different.  But  to  what  extent  is  railway 
pn>psrty  tiBpioved  now?  Our  latest  information  abews 
leaden  and  North  Weatems,  £138 ;  Great  Westerns,  £07 ; 
^th  Weatama,  £48 ,  Caledoniana,  £26 ;  Edinburgh  and 
^lb<|ow,  £43 ,  and  North  Britishera  lesa  than  former  quo- 
tstiooa.  With  exception  of  the  North  Britiab,  thia  advance 
<n  prieca  osagr  be  eonaideFed  "nuta"  by  many  dabblers  in 
ussUsporolaUfldi;  but  tbe  meawhoba^e  sunk  princely 
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fortunea  in  the  leading  lines  are  very  far  from  aatisfied. 
The  re-action  has  not  been  so  elastic  as  they  desired  it. 
Many  of  them,  tbe  Caledonian  to  wit,  have,  by  implication, 
promiaed  a  decent  dividend  to  their  numerous  subscribera, 
and  the  question  that  incommodes  them  is  "whore  are 
we  to  get  it  from  ?  "    King  Hudson,  who  has  brought  mora 
good  common  sense  to  the  consideration  of  railway  manage- 
ment than  any  other  man  upon  "  the  road/' — King  Hudson  ia 
fairly  at  his  wits'-end.     The  Great  Northern  line  is  in  a  state 
of  spontaneous  combustion ;  its  rnin — and  its  affairs  seem  so 
— dates  from  its  own  centre.   Mr.  Denison,  the  chairman,  has 
thrown  off  his  fetters^he  is  disconnected  oflcially — he  is 
free.    Captain  Laws,  after  disgusting  every  subaltern  by  hia 
tyranny,  has  met  a  greater  tyrant  in  the  shareholders — ^be 
bas  resigned  also,  or  will  do  so,  when  a  few  prelimiDaries 
are  settled.    One  question  remains  to  be  solved — what  will 
the  eonntry  shareholders,  for  with  them  the  slipper  is,  what 
will  they  do  ?    But  the  rage  for  change  does  not  cease  here. 
The  London  and  North  Western  subscribers,  after  (some 
weeks  ago)  having  eansed  the  retirement  of  the  very  best 
secretary  (Mr.  Creed)  that  ever  couducted  the  business  of  a 
railway  company,  are  now  trying  to  get  rid  of  their  excel- 
lent chairman,  Mr.  Qlyn,  than  whom  is  not  a  more  able 
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f  ealom,  or  trnly  baaiDess  man  within  the  metropolis.  Poor 
Mr.  Gl/n  seems  saddled  with  the  faults  of  Dame  Fortune. 
While  shares  wore  250  per  j£*lOO,  the  holders  lauded  him  as 
the  fTod  of  their  idolatry — stock  fell  below  par,  and  the  p^od 
was  hooted  and  contemned  by  his  former  worshippers.  The 
same  evil  agency  is  threatening  a  stormy  meeting  for  the 
directors  of  the  Caledonian  Company.  Terily  thoy  will  re- 
quire to  bo  men  of  nerve,  and  thew,  and  muscle,  if  the  ad- 
vent of  tho  "  Half-Yearly"  fill  them  not  with  unpar.ille1ed 
horrors.  Snappish  speeches  are  being  prepared  about  defec- 
tive bulanco  sheets — ^long-winded  harangues  about  non-spe- 
culation— impertinent  quorios,  only  impertinent  from  the 
manner  of  putting  them,  about  trafil';  returns  and  guaranteed 
interests ;  and  woe  be  to  tho  Directors  if  they  are  not  pre- 
pared with  fitting  answers  !  I  might  run  orcr  nearly  tho 
whole  of  the  lines  which  will  oome  nnder  the  lash,  without 
escaping  Scot  free  ;  but  why  add  to  the  Limbo.  Lot  me 
rather  turn  to  a  matter  in  which  the  shareholders  of  all  com- 
panies which  bear  any  affinity  to  the  case  adverted  to,  will 
come  off  second  host.  Vice-Chancellor  Knight  Bruce,  than 
whom  is  not  a  dearer-headed  judge,  either  in  equity  or  com- 
mon law,  decided  the  other  day  a  question  which  materially 
affects  the  interests  of  all  shareholders.  The  question  be- 
fore consideration  was  whether  the  Directors  of  a  united  line, 
composed  .of  several  corporations  (if  the  word  may  be  al- 
lowed), had  a  right  to  apply  a  portion  of  funds,  granted  by 
Act  of  Parliament  for  certain  purposes  (tho  construoiton  of 
certain  lines  of  road),  to  other  and  different  purposes,  not 
contemplated  by  the  act.  It  was  contended,  and  in  fact  a'l- 
mitled,  that  one  of  the  incorporated  companies  was  charged 
with  a  heavy  debt,  and  that  this  was,  by  a  somewhat  eir- 
cuitoas  process,  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  company.  His 
honour  ruled  thattheincnmbrancewasone  to  which  tbeahare- 
holders  in  the  united  company  wcro  liable,  and  that  there- 
fore might  be  made  by  the  directors  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing it.  We  have  nil  heard  of  the  trite  saying  that  doctors 
dis.igroe.  Two  of  the  first  authorities  at  the  bar  g.ive  their 
opinion  on  this  matter,  and  as  the  decision  more  or  less 
afliBcts  every  company  in  the  kingdom,  and  every  individual 
shareholder,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  that  decision  at 
length :— 

Opihiohs  of  ConirsBL  upoh  the  Casbb  sobmitted  to 

TDBM  BY  A  SbABBHOLDXH. 

"  Opinion  o/*W.  A.  Wbbtobt,  Esq,,  of  the  Chancery  Bar. 

"Question  1st.  Whether  tho  Directors  have  any  power, 
under  the  Company's  Ads  of  1S4Q,  to  apply  the  money 
arising  from  calls  upon  the  i;20  shares  for  the  ptirpose  of 
paying  off  existing  mortgages. 

"  Question  2d.  Whether  the  Directors  were  justified  in 
dividing  the  sum  of  £39,185  IBs.  5d.  amongst  the  proprie- 
tors who  executed  the  bonds  to  the  Royal  Exchange  Assu- 
rance Company. 

"1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Directors  have  no  power  to 
apply  any  of  the  moneys  raised  by  calls  upon  the  i'-iO  shares 
to  the  purpose  of  paying  off  any  mortgages  or  bonds  affecting 
the  undertoking,  which  were  created  prior  to  the  dd  of 
August,  1846,  when  tho  bills  authorising  the  construction  of 
the  seveml  railways  from  Shrewsbury  to  Stafford,  Newton  to 
Crewe,  and  from  Chester  to  Wolverhampton,  received  tho 
royal  assent ;  and  that  a  Court  of  Equity  would  restrain 
the  Directors  fh>m  so  dealing  with  the  funds  of  the  Company. 

"2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Directors  had  no  power  to 
divide  the  sum  of  j£39,185  188.5d.(the  differonce  between 
interest  at  £Z  lOs.  per  cent,  and  £5  per  cent,  on  the  arrears 
due  to  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners)  amongst  the 
proprietors  who  executed  the  bonds  given  to  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Assurance  Company.  This  sum  was  the  property  of 
the  Bllesmcro  and  Chester  Canal  Company,  and  should  have 


been  applied  by  the  Directors  fbr  the  general  benefit  of  the 
Company.  The  transaetion  has,  however,  been  legalised 
by  the  Act  of  0  Vict.,  cap.  5.;  otherwise,  the  Diiectors  ini«;)it 
be  called  upon  to  account  for  this  illegal  application  of  the 
funds  of  the  Company,  or  the  mortgages  for  £675  Mcb, 
which  were  given  to  the  proprietors  who  executed  the  bon<ls 
sot  aside. 

"  William  A.  S.  Wcsxobt. 

"  Liooolifs-Inn,  15th  Nov.,  1848." 

"  Opinion  of  Chablss  Cbomptov,  Esq.,  of  the  Common  Lm 
Bar, 

**  By  tho  three  Acts  of  1846,  it  seems  that  three  seta  of 
shares  were  to  be  created,  oach  set  liable  to  a  particalv 
amouut  for  a  particular  purpose ;  and  there  may  bo  a  doabt 
whether  the  Directors  could  make  one  set  of  shares  to  the 
amount  of  tho  three  added  together,  and  make  the  total 
subject  to  the  total  of  the  particular  sums  to  be  raised  by 
each  set  of  shares. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  three  Acts  being  in  effect  one 
Act,  the  money  is  to  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of  all ;  bat 
[  rather  think  that,  in  strictness,  the  shares  ought  to  hftrs 
been  each  subject  to  the  particular  amount  only,  and  oogbt 
to  have  been  created  in  three  distinot  parcels.  The  point 
seems  worth  attending  to.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Direr- 
tors  have  no  right  to  apply  the  money  received  by  tho  ealli 
to  the  discharge  of  the  mortgages. 

"  C.  Cbomptoh. 

"Temple, November,  3,  1848.'' 

Alas  these  were  only  the  opinions  of  counsel— the  Jodgei 
niled  their  way. 

The  meetin:;s  which  have  been  hold  during  the  month, 
althouilh  sufficiently  stormy,  where  they  are  worth  noticing 
at  all,  hardly  embrace  that  interest  that  entitle  them  io 
detailed  remarks.  Among  these,  however,  may  be  noticed 
tho  South  Devon  Railway,  which,  after  repeated  adjourn- 
ments and  tt  war  a  Vouirance  between  certain  retired  and 
certain  existing  directors,  the  shareholders  being  similarl; 
divided,  ended  by  a  resolution  being  at  last  pasted  to  rejeet 
the  atmospheric  system  for  good.  This,  under  all  the  cir< 
cumstances,  was  the  very  resolution  they  ought  to  bare  ar- 
rived at.  If  ad  they  done  so  at  nu  earlier  period  they  mi^bt 
have  been  £300,000  in  pockft. 

The  Aberdeen  Company  exhibited  an  unintelligible  nni- 
mus  at  their  meeting.  There  are  no  distinot  ohar<;c8  made ; 
the  implied  accifsatioos  may  be  f^ilse  or  true;  we  hare  no 
proof  on  one  side  or  the  other.  But  for  this  petty  squab- 
ble wo  are  to  lose  tho  chance  of  connecting  the  north  and 
south  by  a  great  trunk  line  ;  for  this  squabble,  and  to  gratifT 
the  pique  of  some  twx>  or  three  disappointed  men,  tho  real); 
reasonable  shareholders  are  to  lose  the  capital  they  bsTeio- 
vested,  and  so  perhaps  be  reduced — who  knows  ?^f^om  afflo- 
enco  to  poverty.  And  so  it  is  in  too  many  instanoas ;  the  men 
desire  of  being  a  somebody  prompts  a  man  to  sgitaie  for 
reform,  he  does  not  know  where,  and  the  result  is  loss  to  all 
parties.  A  meeting  of  the  same  company,  or  rather  of  tbe 
turbulent  members  of  the  Company,  was  held  in  London  on 
a  subsequent  day,  who,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  »< 
bnsiness,  complimented  each  other  and  broke  up. 

The  succeediug  month  will  enable  your  readers  to  ez«0' 
ine  with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  paying  prospects  oftbe 
different  railways.  At  present  it  would  be  idle,  and  pe^ 
liaps  mischievous,  to  basard  a  conjecture,  for  it  cooM  ^ 
little  hotter,  upon  the  subject;  and  therefore  X  »7f  ^^ 

The  half-yearly  statutory  meetings  of  the  Tarions  com- 
panies are  just  commencing,  and  one  or  two  have  already 
come  off.  During  February  we  shall  bare  them  numerooi 
enough.  A  very  brief  digest,  however,  will  tuflce  for  those 
that  have  taken  place  within  tho  past  month. 
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TJm  Tmp  Vdi  MtSiway  and  Dock  Compang  held  a  special 
■nmd  wmrinf  in  Iha  Loodoa  Tavmit  on  the  2ad,  tor 
tkt  popOM  «f  tleoting  two  new  cUraaloa.  The  chairman 
«liiidftha»«r  tkepmvioiia  eall  of  ilO/HH)  wfaioh  had  boon 
mdo,  ^4/H)0  had  booa  paid  «p. 

Aa  OEtiaoidtQafy  meeting  of  Caiii«rMi's  Coalwork,  8team 
CmI,  Mmi  Swamua  aimd  Loughar  Bailwag  Company,  took 
plaee  it  2,  ICoorgate  Street,  Loodoo,  oo  the  lOtU  January  ; 
Mr.  Cameron  hi  the  ohair.  A  strong  discussion  took  place 
oaeortaitt  piopooitions  of  Oolooel  CaoBeroo.  about  raising  a 
MUi  «f  monej  to  effeefc  a  junction  with  the  Llanelly  Railway, 
wbieb,  howerer,  were  affirmed  by  1,333  votes  to  250. 

On  the  same  day,  the  lOtb,  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Voterford  mul  Kilkenny  Bailway  Company  was  held  at  the 
loadon  taTero,  to  reoeiTe  the  report  of  a  Committee  of 
ioTMtigation,  appointed  at  the  prerious  half-yearly  meeting. 
In  the  report  submitted,  it  was  stated  that  the  arrears  due 
on  cills  were  £46,080,  of  which  amount  it  was  hoped  the 
company  would  receire  j£'20,000,  the  total  receipts  for  the 
baffle  of  the  by-gone  half-year  were  set  down  at  £5*3,439. 

On  Batorday,  the  6tfa»  an  extraoidittary  meeting  of  the 
Swiik  Devon  Bonhoay  Company  took  piece  at  Exeter,  to  con- 
sider whether  the  atmospheric  system  of  traction  sliould 
be  finally  abandoned,  or  be  made  the  subject  of  another 
trisL  AAer  a  long  discussion,  a  resolution  against  any  fur- 
ther attempt  to  realise  the  system  of  traction  in  question, 
WIS  earned  by  5,^00  votes  to  l,87fi. 

A  met  ting  of  the  London  shareholders  of  the  Aberdeen 
RaUwoy  oompany  was  held  on  the  17th,  at  Radley*s  Hotel, 
London,  to  eoosider  the  best  means  of  extricating  the  coo- 
oem  oat  of  its  financial  difficulties.  A  resolution  in  favour 
of  piefeienlial  6  per  cent,  stock,  to  be  divided  rateably  among 

the  fthueholders,  was  agreed  to. 

A  mseliag  of  a  number  of  the  Shropshire  Union  and  Canal 

ReHwey  proprietors  was  held  in  Birmingham  on  the  19ch, 

(0  pooaider  the  propriety  of  presenting  a  requisition  to  the 

directors  for  a  better  management  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  com- 

psnj.    Hesolutions  in  conformity  therewith  were  agreed  to. 

A  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the  East  Indian  Railway 
Cempany^  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  J.  Campbell,  was 
lield  on  tbe  23d,  in  the  London  Tavern,  at  which  it  was  re- 
iolfedto  dissolve. 

A  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  SotUh-Eaatern  Railway 
look  plaee  in  Manchester  on  the  24tb,  at  which  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  into  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
eompany. 

The  London,  JSriy/Uont  and  SouVt  Coasts  Bailway  Com- 
pSDyheld  ilB  sixth  half-yearly  meeting  at  the  London  Bridge 
Station,  oo  the  35th— If  r.  S.  Laing  in  the  chair.  From  the 
trport  submitted,  it  appears  that  the  total  capital  paid  up 
to  that  date  was  dC6,950,040,  which,  with  the  amount  of 
£110,492,  would  receive  dividend  out  of  the  revenue.    The 


works  hi  progress  were  expected  to  finish  in  the  spring,  when 
it  was  believed  the  capital  account  would  dose  at  a  figure 
not  exceeding  £7,^0,000.  The  gross  half-yearly  revenue 
had  been  A'2dd,603,  or  an  inccease  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  of  ^£2 1,181.  The  total  expenses  of  the 
half-yesr  bad  been  £06,861,  showing  a  reduction  of  ^£1 7,000 
on  the  same  periad  of  the  previous  year.  A  dividend  of 
£'l  6s.  per  share  was  declared. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and 
Ayr  Railway,  held  a  meeting  in  Glasgow  on  the  23rd,  at 
which  it  was  agreed  to  guarantee  the  debentures  of  the  Glas- 
gow, Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  Bailway,  to  a  sum  of  nearly 
half  a  million.  A  committee  of  those  present  was  appofnted 
tu  iDTCsttgate  the  affairs  of  the  whole  company,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  next  meoiing. 

Tho  foregoing  abstract  constitutes  the  actual  railway  busi- 
ness of  January.  With  regard  to  tho  subject  of  railways 
generally,  the  following  particulars  may  be  found  interest- 
ing:—While  consols  in  1848  have  fluctuated  from  804  to  90, 
showing  a  range  of  04>  tho  following  variations  have  taken 
place  in  the  principal  railway  shares: — 

Highest  Lowest 
„  .  .  Trice.      Price.  Difference. 

Brighton       ^       «.^       ....       44f         25  19& 

Caledonian    ^       ^       ^       d6|         16|         204 
Eastern  Counties     ^        «m.        1^  li}  4! 

Edinburgh  nnd  Glasgow    ^.       454         ^^  o| 

Great  Western         «^        ^      1004         ^|         40 
London  and  North-Westom       154       .   09  66 

Midland         ^        ^        .«•      117  64  fi3 

North  British  ^        «_        28  11  17 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick     S0}         SO  I5i 

York  and  Morth  Midhiud   «^       70  41  88 

From  a  uble  recently  isMied,  it  appears  that  in  England, 
daring  the  past  year,  750  mites  of  new  railway  were  opened ; 
in  Scotland,  200^  ;  and  in  IreUnd,  158 ;  making  a  total  in 
Great  Britain  of  1,207  miles.  In  France,  146  miles  were 
opened;  in  Belgium,  O84 ;  in  Aastria,  180  ;  in  luly,  U  ; 
and  in  Spain,  16 ;  making,  for  the  eontinent,  a  total  of  871 
miles. 

The  capital  called  up  and  borrowed  on  railways,  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1814,  to  the  Gist  March,  1846,  was 
£117,534,184,  ora  yearly  average  of  ^'27,655,000. 

The  mining  interest  keeps  steady,  without  material  im« 
provement-  California  appears  the  nge  at  present.  We 
have  ships  advertised  from  every  dock  for  California— 
joint-stock  steam-vessels  for  California-- emigration  schemes 
for  Tbxas  and  California— in  short,  the  cry  is  gold  !  gold  ! 
gold  !  Whether  tho  gold  may  not  turn  out  a  baser  ore  is  not 
yet  mooted  in  the  public  mind.  A  gold  refiner  in  the  me- 
tropolis actually  undertakes  to  send  out  200  young  men, 
find  them  in  provisions  for  a  certain  period,  bring  them 
home  again  (such  as  may  survive  I  suppose),  and  for  eaeh 
OOOoz.  of  gold  obtained,  give  them  £1,000.  So  much  for 
Anglo-transatlantio  speculation* 
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tBKAimi  ?ACIU. 

[TIm  following  sketdi  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  omitted  in  onr 
Jaaoaiy  muaber] : — 

Oa  the  10thNovember,at  Cairo,  his  HighnessIsBAHiK  Facda, 
son  of  the  Vieeroy  of  Egypt  Stem,  brave,  and  inlLeiible,  the  de- 
t*iM4¥iiattisk]ioVBinBnrope  as  a  sneusasf ul  general,  and  his 
asne  wiD  be  ismembered  as  that  of  one  who,  by  the  prowess  of  his 

sniu,  and  the  well-disciplined  bent  of  his  mind,  ably  seconded  and 
apheid  the  policy  of  his  father,  Mehemet  All,  in  the  civilisatioD 
^SfTVt,    ])fpictaBg Ihrn  the pi^iadiGcs  ol  the  £wt|  ihey  veiy 


wisely  adopted  "Enropean  models  for  imitation,  in  order  to  re- 
establish  the  kingdom  of  the  rtulomies. 

Ibraliim  Pacha  waa  boru  at  the  tillage  of  Carella,  in  Albania, 
ia  1780.  l^iat  viUage  was  also  the  birth-place  of  his  father. 
Soon  after  Ibrahim's  birth,  Mehemet  Ali  went  with  a  corps  of 
Albanian  troops  to  Egypt,  bringing,  as  usual,  his  fiuniiy  with  him. 
The  Albanians  are  bold  aad  indefatigable,  but  mereenaiy  and  per- 
ftdioQS  warriors.  Lord  Byron  says  that  they  stmck  him  forcibly 
by  their  resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in  dress, 
figure,  and  manner  of  living.  In  Egypt  Mehemet  lost  his  eldest 
and  favourite  sooi  Tonssonn,  the  father  of  Abbas  Pacba,  the  pr 
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sent  gOTcrnor,  under  Mehemet  Ali,  of  Egypt.  Another  son, 
Imael,  penahed  in  an  expedition  againat  the  Nnhiana,  who,  in 
reTen^e  for  his  crneltica,  bamed  the  hoose  in  which  he  was.  The 
death  of  his  elder  brothers  cleared  the  way  for  Ibrahim,  who  thna 
became  generalissimo  of  the  Egyptian  army.  Charged  with  the 
task  of  remodelling  and  disciplining  it  after  the  rreneh  fashion, 
he  proceeded  vigorously  to  work.  Within  three  years,  with  the 
aid  of  Colonel  Sere,  a  Frenchman,  known  in  Egypt  as  Soliman 
Pacha,  he  had  completed  six  regiments  of  fire  battalions  of  800 
men  each.  In  1824<  the  new  forces  were  ready  to  take  the  field. 
One  regiment  was  sent  southward,  and  another  against  the 
Wahabees.  Ibrahim  greatly  distinguished  himself  against  this 
rebellious  sect.  In  1818  he  had  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  signal 
defeat  on  them,  under  their  soTcreign,  Abdallah  Ben  Sand,  and 
in  blocking  them  up  in  their  fortified  camp,  four  days*  march  from 
their  capital,  Berayeh.  The  camp  was  stormed,  September  3, 
eighty  pieces  of  artillery  taken,  20,000  soldiers  put  to  death,  and 
Abdallah  himself  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Constantinople, 
where,  with  his  mufti  and  treasurer,  he  was  beheaded  on  the  I7th 
December  following.  The  seTerity  of  Ibrahim  caused  him  to  be 
remepibered  as  the  scourge  of  Arabia,  and  the  curse  of  ]>erayeh. 
The  war  was  renewed  in  1824^  and  was  protracted  during  the  fial- 
lowing  three  years  with  alternate  advantage.  The  last  attempt, 
however,  of  the  Wahabees  was  completely  defeated  by  the  steady 
gallantly  and  discipline  of  the  Egyptian  infimtiy. 

The  struggk  made  by  the  Greeks  to  recover,  their  independence 
occasioned  new  cause  for  the  exercise  of  Ibrahim*s  energies.  In 
1824^  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  18,000  I^tian 
iroop«»  under  the  command  of  Ibrahim,  were  sent  against  the 
Greeks,  whom  he  defeated  in  three  general  actions. 

The  Egyptian  fleet  set  sail  from  Alexandria,  July  10,  and 
united  with  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Bodroun,  September 
4l  Some  battles  were  now  fought  with  the  Greek  fleet.  The 
battle  of  Naxos,  September  10,  lasted  the  whole  day.  The  Otto- 
man fleet  broke  off  the  engagement,  and  retired  to  Mitylene,  with 
the  loss  of  several  transport  ships.  The  Turkish  admiral  turned 
back  to  Constantinople,  with  fifteen  sail;  and  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  returned  to  the  Gulf  of  Bodroun.  He 
supplied  the  islands  anew  with  troops  and  provisions,  particularly 
Candia,  which  his  &ther,  Mehemet  Ali,  regarded  as  part  of  his 
vioeroyalty.  Miaulis,  the  Greek  admiral,  attacked  him  off  Candia. 
Ibrshim  lost  a  frigate,  ten  small  vessels,  and  fifteen  transport 
ships.  Weakened  by  the  plague^  which  had  broken  out  on  board 
his  ships,  he  drew  back  to  the  harbour  of  Bhodes,  where  the 
Egyptian  admiral,  Ishmael  Gibralter,  died. 

At  the  commencement  of  182G,  Ibrahim  made  preparations  for 
a  new  siege  of  Missolonghi.  As  governor  of  the  Korea,  he  had 
taken  possession  of  Patras  with  this  view;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  Bubseqoent  events,  he  made  himself  master  of  old  and  new 
Navarino,  and  manned  victorionaly  to  the  very  gates  of  Nauplia 
(Napoli  di  Romania).  Being  repulsed,  however,  in  the  battle  of 
the  mills,  he  abandoned  the  intended  attack.  He  was  obliged  to 
draw  back  to  Tripolissa,  in  the  midst  of  repeated  attacks  from 
Coloootroni's  army.  This  continued  to  bli  the  centre  of  his  enter- 
prises.  Not  one  Greek  village  obeyed  his  command  to  submit  to 
his  protection.  He  bud  waste  everything,  put  to  death  the«aen, 
and  sent  the  women  and  chfldren  as  sUves  to  Egypt.  He  next 
crossed  to  Ronmelia,  and,  after  the  departure  of  Heschid  Pacha, 
he  conducted  the  siege  of  Missolonghi  alone.  He  had  25,000 
men,  among  them  about  9,000  regular  troops;  forty-eight  cannon, 
bought  in  France,  with  which  Pierre  Boyer  bombarded  His- 
•obnghi  from  24ith  February.  After  the  bombardment  had  con- 
tinned  for  several  days,  Ibrahim  repeatedly  offered  the  commander 
of  the  fortress  large  sums  if  he  would  surrender  the  place.  He 
was  willing  even  to  permit  the  garrison  to  take  the  cannon  and 
all  the  moveable  property  with  them.  His  proposals  were  re- 
jected, and  the  garrison  prepared  themselves  for  death  or  victory. 
Ibrahim  assaulted  the  works  of  Missolonghi  from  28th  February 
to  2d  March.  On  this  day  he  attacked  the  place  by  sea  and  Und, 
but  was  wholly  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  4v000  men;  so  that 
Missolonghi  was,  for  the  fifth  time,  freed  by  Greek  valour,  when 
it  had  but  a  few  days*  provisions.  Ibrahim  now  directed  his  at- 
tacks against  the  outworks  of  Missolonghi  on  the  sea  side.  He 
CDTced  his  way,  with  gun-boats  and  floating  batteries,  into  the 
lagoons.  March  9, 182C,  he  stormed  the  little  island  of  Wassi- 
bdi,  important  as  a  fishing  phice,  where  110  men  met  the  death 
of  heroes.  A  bomb,  which  fell  into  the  powder-room  of  the  fort 
and  kindled  the  ammnnition,  decided  the  fate  of  this  place.  Then 
thrahim  took,  by  oapituktion  (March  13,  1626),  the  fortified 


ishuid  of  AnatoUco,  near  Missoloa^  after  he  had  atoniled  afar. 
tified  monastery  eaUed  Kundro,  which  proteeled  thejabadtwhsn 
a  garrison  of  400  men  were  eat  to  pieces.  After  these  midos. 
tunes,  MiasoIoBgfai,  the  bulwark  of  the  PdopooMsua,  fisU  gk^ 
rions^,  April  2S,  1826.  Indeed,  throughool  the  whole  stragg^ 
for  Greek  independenee^  the  name  of  Ibrahim  Paohii,  as  leader  of 
the  Turks,  appears  very  prominent.  His  army  ovenan  shaoBt 
all  parts  of  the  Morn ;  but  the  batUe  of  Navarino^  Oetober  SO, 
1827,  when  the  commned  British,  Bussian,  and  Frendi  fleit^ 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Codrington,  deetrayedtte  Tnn» 
Egyptian  fleet  of  214  vessels,  drawn  up  in  the  Ibm  of  a  eresent 
in  the  harbour  of  Navaiino,  sent  him  back  to  Egypt,  shorn  gf 
his  oonquesta. 

Soon  after  this  the  war  in  Syria  brake  oat,  thravgh  a  qvsnd 
between  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Pacha  of  Saida ;  and  the  fbivr 
threatened,  unless  justice  was  done  to  him,  to  reaort  to  arai^  to 
march  upon  Acre,  and  chastise  Abdallah.  The  Saltan  pretended 
to  coincide  with  his  views,  and  despatched  the  Capodaa  Faehs 
with  a  fleets  apparently  to  act  in  concert  with  him.  Bat  vba 
the  various  measures  for  securing  the  object  of  the  campaign  vac 
arranged,  and  the  fleet  had  already  arrived  at  Bhodes,  the  Saltu 
set  Mehemet  at  defiance,  and  recalled  the  fleet.  Tmmedistely 
upon  this  the  Pacha  pushed  forward  all  necessary  preparatioM  for 
the  expedition ;  and,  to  the  dismay  of  Sultan  Mahmmid,  Ibrsfaim 
had  already  disembarked  in  Syria  before  the  imperial  messenger, 
despatched  from  Constantinople  with  ordera  to  aaapend  optn- 
tions,  could  arrive  at  Alexandria.  Thus  the  war,  which  was  ts 
terminate  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire^  was  comnenoal 
under  the  imperial  auspices,  as  Ibrahim  actually  saQedftom  Egfpt 
with  the  Snltan*8  firman  in  his  possession.  ,  Mehemrt  sffedsd 
great  deference  to  the  orders  of  the  Saltan,  but  aaid  that  the  sf 
pedition  had  sailed,  and  that  if  the  envoy  wonld  tany  he  shonU 
bear  back  the  keys  of  Acre.  The  Sultan  having  adopted  the  si* 
temative  of  war,  made  great  efforts  to  prepare,  whilst  the  Psdis 
was  actually  conquering  Syria.  Tripoli  first,  then  Acre,  then  !)•• 
mascns,  and  then  Aleppo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ibrahim.  Ibe 
Turks  were  beat  at  Hones  and  Bylan,  and  filling  back  on  Koeisfa; 
collected  in  great  force  to  march  upon  Syria.  Ibnhim,  hovtrer, 
did  not  wait ;  but,  forcing  the  passes  of  Moant  Tsnrus^  hsstoiri 
to  meet  them,  and,  December  19,  1882,  he  fought  a  AtuftatM 
battle,  which  ended  in  their  total  discomfiture,  and  the  captaroof 
the  Grand  Vizier.  Ibrahim  immediately  advanced  towards  Cod- 
stantinople.  Mehemet's  fleet  in  the  meantime  embarrassed  the 
Porte  by  intercepting  the  provisions  intended  for  the  TcaHiA 
army  in  Syria. 

At  this  extremity,  the  Emperor  of  Bnssia  offered  his  medislkm. 
Mehemet  Ali  agreed  to  an  armistice,  and  a  treaty  was  fnmBl, 
under  the  advice  of  the  French  Ambassador,  Booasin,  offeriftg  the 
vassalage  of  Acre,  Jerusalem,  and  Tripoli  for  his  aoecptaace.  To 
this  he  returned  a  decided  refusal,  and  despnUdied  ordm  ibr 
Ibrahim  to  advance.  No  sooner  had  he  collected  his  foicet  sad 
left  Kintukia,  than  the  Eussian  troops  landed  and  enomped  le* 
tween  him  and  the  Bosphoms,  which  so  alarmed  theSallaD,vbi 
feared  his  ally  even  more  than  he  did  his  open  cnea^,  that  ke  ^ 
length  concluded  a  treaty,  ceding  the  whole  of  Syria  to  MtWw*^ 
and  granting  an  amnes^  to  all  ita  inhabitanta.  Tlie  ^orioai 
termination  of  this  war  was  cdebratod  at  Alexandria,  in  18SS, 
with  eveiy  manifestation  of  joy.  Troops  and  money  were,  kov* 
ever,  required  to  maintain  a  government,  still  at  actual  war,erce 
unsettled  in  many  parts  as  to  require  military  nde.  The  cosse* 
quent  severity  and  exactions  caused  an  insurrection  in  S7ii*»  ^ 
80  serious  a  nature  that  Mehemet  himself  determined  oa  Fn>* 
ceeding  there  in  person.  Revolts,  however,  were  only  stipprcsied 
in  one  place  to  break  out  in  another,  and  moat  sangoiaary  sod 
severe  measures  were  adopted.  The  young  men  were  dndted  w 
to  the  army  of  the  He^jaa ;  and  Ibrahim,  ooBcentratiag  his^''*^ 
in  the  Lebanon,  disarmed  tiie  sulgects  of  Emir  Bescher,  Princen 
the  Druses.  The  same  people  rebelled  in  1887;  butthe]«iMUio> 
was  suppressed  with  great  severity  by  IbrahisL 

Meantime  Sultan  Mahmond  determined  to  make  anotbff  sffoij 
for  the  recovery  of  Syria,  raised  an  army  in  1838,  the  eoounsod 
of  which  he  entrusted  to  Hafiz  Pacha,  bidding  him  drive  tltf 
Egyptians  behind  the  desert.  At  the  same  time  he  decbred  Me* 
hemet  and  Ibrahim  degraded  of  their  digniliea,  and  a  new  PkAis 
was  appointed  to  Egypt  Hafis  crossed  the  Taarns  at  the  held  of 
a  formidable  army,  and  was  met  by  Ibrahim  on  the  24th  of  Jso^ 
1839,  at  Isuih,  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Tarks  ven  eoai- 
pletdy  routed,  and  fled,  leaving  6,000  prisonera  tnd  sU  the  ssi- 
manitioa  behind.    At  this  ssisa  tho  Emopean  pf^m  uttf* 
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ted.  Ab  Sngtiili  Beet  bure  ^knm  «pMi  Syria,  ledaced  Acre, 
vd  koM  tnopa,  iriiich,  undflr  Oonmiodore  Sir  Chutes  Napier, 
dUadgad  Bmkiai  from  hb  p<MitioiM.  Tlie  capture  of  Aen  left 
IkahiB  B0  choice  bat  lo  irtioat.  A  treaty  ««a  sabeeqneiitly 
coBflhufed  irith  MehMHek  All,  whieli  finally  wttled  the  Eaatem 
qpMkiaaL  "Bfj^  eontiBEaed  to  he  goveniiBd  hy  Mehemet  AK. 
His  MA  Bnahini  letained  oomnumd  of  the  military  fiiroe,  and 
htteriy,  aiaoe  the  intelleet  of  Mehemet  gave  way;  that  once 
MCfgetie  chieftaia  heiB^  bov  in  his  dotage,  he  conducted  the 
citiie  adniaistnition,  rather  cbeekiap  his  fhtiier's  profose  ex- 
psDiiitQie  hi  poblic  works,  and  derotiBg  himself  to  agrieoHnnd 
pBiaiits,  iBfd  the  pexfretioii  of  the  anny. 

In  184i5  Ibrahim  Tisited  England,  and  was  Teoeived  with  all 
the  Iq^  hoBonr  to  which  his  bbuc  and  station  were  entitled. 
Qs  kte  Aldnmaa  John  Johnson  was  then  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
fat,  sad  his  dinner  to  Ibrahim  Paeha  at  the  Mansion  House 
vai  iadesd  **  a  memorable  event.*'  At  one  timc^  contrary  to  the 
nfai  of  Ae  Koran,  Ibrahim  was  said  to  be  intemperate  in  the 
nt  «f  wine,  which  mach  iignred  his  oonstitntion.  Latterly  his 
iediBiBg  hsrith  ceased  him  to  become  abstemions.  He  is 
■cBMded  in  the  government  by  Abbas  Pacha,  his  nephew,  son 
flf  XoBSBonn,  already  mentioaed. 


TH£  HABL  OV  AUCKLAND. 

At  the  Gmge,  near  Alrecfiiid,  in  Hampshire,  the  seat  of  Lord 

AihhntoB,  snddealy,  on  tiie  30th  December,  1848,  the  Bight 

Hob.  Qnmn  Einif,  Sail  of  AeeUand,  aged  M.    His  fiither, 

fldgiaaOy  Mr.  WiUjam  Bden,  third  son  of  Sir  Bobert  Eden,  of 

Wert  AadJaed,  Bart.,  after  being'  called  to  the  bar,  became  a 

fiitiiguiihed  pnhlie  servant,  and  first  obtained  an  Irish  peerage 

m  Bwon  AseUand,  on  November  18,  1789.    In  1778,  he  was 

ifpnateiaeommisaioner  to  negotiate  pence  with  North  America. 

Ee  ess  sahseqoently  Seoretary  of  State  for  Inland,  a  member  of 

<ke  faff  Cosncil  is  England,  and  ambassador  on  varions  oc- 

MUNuto  Fraaoe,  Spam,  md  the  United  Provinces.     In  1798, 

be  nyimnted  Great  Britain  at  the  Diplomatie  Congress  oif 

Aifeicif ;  and  as  an  aduiowledgment  of  his  services,  he  was  cre- 

ste<  ca  the  Mb  May  in  that  year.  Baron  AnckUnd  of  West 

iaekkid  in  the  eoonty  of  Dnrhsini,  in  the  peerage  of  Oreat 

iUaiB.    His  last  appointment  was  that  of  Postmaster-General, 

whieh  hemigDed  in  1801,  reeeiving  a  pension  of  £2,300  for  him- 

■IC  nd  iPTOO  per  anxam  for  Lady  Anddand,  who  was  a  dangbter 

of  SiiGilbvt  Bliot.    By  this  kdy  he  had  three  sons  and  eight 

4aghtcn. 

The  bte  Bui  was  his  second  son,  and  sneoeeded  to  the  En^ish 
■i  Imh  barony  and  estates  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  first 
pew.  May  28, 1814^  His  eider  brother,  William  Frederick,  was 
tend  dremeed  in  the  Thames^  Pebrouy  24,  1810.  The  Earl  of 
Anekbad  was  bom  Angnst  26, 1784.  Though  possessed  of  oon> 
aderride  abilities,  he  lud  neither  the  enterprise  nor  the  high 
pofiliesl  tslents  oif  his  Ihthei*.  Previous  to  his  obtaining  a  place 
ia  the  Qotcnmient,  he  gave  his  steady  support  to  the  Wbigs, 
vids  thsy  weie  in  opposition,  but  he  seldom  addressed  the  House 
of  Pfesn.  In  18S0,  when  the  first  Ministry  of  Earl  Grey  came 
iiie  power,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  with  the  nnited 
oiees  of  Preudent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the 
Mist  On  this  oecasion,  he  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor.  The 
Viee-Piesidentof  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  time  Lord  Auckland 
VIS  president  was  Mr.  Ponlett  Thompson  (afterwards  Lord 
SfdeahamX  ^"V^  whom  devolved  much  of  the  duty  of  addressing 
tbe  House  of  Comasons  on  all  matters  connected  with  that  de- 
psitaieat,  and  thus  relieved  his  less-giited  principal  of  the  neees- 
ntj  of  doing  so  in  the  Peers. 

In  July  1694,  when  Earl  Grey  resigned  the  Premienhip,  and 
vsi  Bicciiedsd  by  Viscount  Melbourne,  Lord  Auckland  was  trans- 
fened  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  more  important  post  of 
Knt  Lord  of  ^  Admiralty.  In  November  1834,  he  went  out 
vith  the  rest  of  the  Melbourne  Ministiy.  On  the  restoration  of 
iMd  Meibovnie  to  office  in  the  following  April,  Lord  AucUand 
«ae  sgaia  appointed  Pint  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  This  office 
ks  held  only  for  a  few  months,  having  been  selected  to  fill  the 
kigfa  post  of  Governor-General  of  India,  Lord  Heytesbury's  op- 
yoistmeat  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  having  been  cancelled.  On  the 
5th  of  Septcaaber  a  dinner  was  given  to  him  at  the  Albion  Tavern 
ty  the  diicetors  of  the  East  India  Company  previous  to  his  de- 
ysitare  for  the  East 

Diriag  his  government  of  India,  trade  and  commerce  received 
« inporlnt  in^ftoi  from  hi«  iBMumres.     The  extension  of 


medical  knowledge,  the  advancement  of  edttcationj  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  agriculture  of  the- country  were  tutnorig  Ike 
objects  of  his  solicitude.  His  amiable  character,  his  charitiible 
disposition  and  habits,  and  his  magnifieent  hospitality,  TCnde)^ 
him  highly  popular.  In  this  be  was  ably  seconded  by  his  sister, 
the  Hon.  Miss  Eden,  a  lady  who  has  distinguished  herself  in  the 
world  of  art  by  many  admirable  drawings,  but  especially  by  her 
sketches  in  India,  and  her  portraits  of  the  principal  A^han 
chiefs,  which  were  lithographed  and  published  in  England. 

The  eole  blot  upon  his  administration  was  the  military  oecn- 
pation  of  Afghanistan.  Towards  the  etad  of  1888  he  adopted 
the  policy  of  invading  the  Affj^han  territory,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  deposed  sovereign.  Shah  Soo-jah-ool-MooOr,  and 
dethroning  Dost  Mohamed.  But  after  succeeding  in  this  enter- 
prise, the  Aifghans  inflicted  a  terrible  vengeance  on  our  unforw 
tunate  army;  and  one  of  the  severest  reverses  which  the  British 
troops  had  ever  snstuned  was  inflicted  on  them  in  CabooL 

In  December,  1839,  Lord  Auckhind  was  created  an  Eatl,  as  s 
mark  of  regard  for  his  public  serriees.  He  remained  in  Itfdia 
till  1842,  when  he  vras  succeeded  by  the  Eail  of  EUenborougb. 
In  18M,  on  the  downfidl  of  Sir  Bobert  Ped*s  admlnistntion» 
Lord  J<^  Eussell,  in  forming  hu  ministry,  appointed  Lord 
Anokhmd  to  his  former  poet  of  Piist  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
which  he  hdd  till  his  death. 

The  Earl  of  AncUand  was  not  married.  He  is  tooeeeded  ha 
his  titles  and  estates  by  his  brother,  the  Hon.  and  Ber.  Robert 
J.  Eden,  formerly  Vieor  of  Battereea,  and  now  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man. 

As  a  public  servant,  the  Earl  of  Auckland  was  an  exceUcnt  and 
indefotigable  man  of  business.  He  was,  however,  of  a  retiring 
character,  and  of  a  cautious  and  prudent  disposition.  He  was 
eanly  accessible ;  just,  upright,  and  truly  libend  in  the  discharge 
of  all  the  duties  of  his  Mgh  office.  In  private,  he  was  singularly 
amiable.  His  person  was  tall,  and  his  manner  dignified.  He 
was  much  devoted  to  literature,  and  especially  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  matters  connected  with  the 
arts. 

The  late  Earl  was  nominated  a  Civil  Knight  G^rand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  1885.  He  was  also  an  official  Trustee 
of  the  British  Museum ;  Governor  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  at 
Portsmouth ;  one  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education ; 
President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1843 ;  Vice-President  and  President  of  the  Senate  of  Univenity 
College,  London ;  Vice-President  of  the  Horticultural  Society ; 
and  Vice-President  of  the  2iOological  Society. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  SEBOBNE. 

At  the  Boyal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  on  the  ISth  January^ 
Captain  William  Sibornb,  author  of  "  Tlie  History  of  the 
War  in  Prance  and  Belgium  in  1815,"  and  oonstnictor  of  the 
Waterloo  Model.  Capt.  Sibome  was  Military  Secretory  and  Ad- 
jutant at  the  Boyal  Military  Asylum,  to  which  offices  he  was 
appointed  10th  November,  1843.  His  model  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  was  commenced  in  the  first  instance  by  the  desin  of 
the  Government,  but  was  ultimately  abandoned  by  them,  Hia 
close  application  for  nine  years  to  the  aocomplishroflnt  of  this 
work  produced  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal.  He  was  for  18  yean  Military  Secretary  at  Dublin, 
an  office  which  he  filled  with  great  credit  under  Sir  George 
Murray,  tlie  late  Lord  Vivian,  and  Sir  Edward  Blakeney.  He 
has  left  a  widow,  two  daughters,  and  a  son,  the  latter  a  Lieat^ 
nant  in  the  Boyal  Engineers,  to  deplore  his  loss. 


HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 

Lately,  in  Westmorekud,  Mr.  Hartlft  Colsrtd&K,  eldest 
son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  after  a  few  weeks*  illness.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  biographical  work  of  much  merit,  and  of 
more  than  local  interest,  entitled  "  Biographia  Borealis :  a  ool- 
lection  of  notices  of  men  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,**  and  of  a 
volume  of  poems,  published  in  1833,  which  indicated  unequivocal 
marks  of  genius.  One  of  his  lyrics,  styled  "  Tlie  Nautilus,**  is  a 
poem  of  much  beauty ;  and  in  thought  and  structure  his  sonnets 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  language.  His  notices  of 
Massinger  and  Ford,  written  for  Moxon^s  editions,  shew  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  minnera  as  well  as  the  literature  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  He  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  a  series  of  prose  essays  for  Mr.  Moxon,  which 
are  soon  to  be  published.    Although  one  of  the  mott  pleoiinfr 
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and  original  of  modem  writen»  it  wm  indflod  A  nproach  to  him 
that  he  "  did  not  tm  his  fine  geoini  to  iti  foil  capabiUties,*' but 
allowed  his  powers  to  lie  waste  and  dormant.  The  world  is  the 
loser  now,  and  will  prise  the  more  what  has  been  bequeathed  to 
it,  and  which  is  not  unworthy  of  Coleridge's  son.  Mr.  Hartley 
Coleridge  had  for  some  years  UTed  in  the  retirement  of  the  lain 
ooontiy,  and  lies  bnhed  in  Grrasmere  churchylid. 


EGBERT  CADELL,  ESQ. 

At  his  seat,  Batho  Honse,  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on 
the  20th  Jannaiy,  EoBZB^r  Cadbll,  Esq.,  the  aminent  publisher. 
His  oonnftctionwith  Sir  Walter  Soott  made  his  name  extensively 
hnown ;  while  his  puUic  spirit  and  intdligenee,  his  philanthropy 
andliberslity,  caused  it  to  be  no  less  uniTersally  respected.  We 
beUcTe  that  he  was  originally  in  a  different  pnrfession  from  that 
in  which  he  acquired  so  mndi  distinction,  but  having  married  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Constable,  the  publisher,  he  was  intro- 
duced into  paitneiBhip  with  that  gentleman  on  the  retintment  of 
Mr.  Hunter.  This  took  place  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  the  prodigious  eueeess  of 
which  created  a  new  era  in  the  bookselling  trade.  The  busi- 
ness was  for  a  long  period  extensively  carried  on  under  the  well, 
known  firm  of  Constable  h  Company. 

InlSae,  after  the  Mure  of  that  firm,  Mr.  Oadell  became  the 
aole  publisher  of  Sootf  s  works.  In  Lockbarf  s  life  of  his  fafther- 
in4aw  then  are  some  very  interesting  notices  rdatiTe  to  Cadell's 
connection  with  the  great  novelist,  who  has  recorded  in  his  Diary 
that  "  Constable  without  Cadell  is  Uke  getting  the  dock  without 
the  pendulum ;  the  one  having  the  ingenuity,  the  other  the  caution 
of  the  business."  Sir  Walter's  opinion  of  him  is  thus  favourably 
eapiessed  in  his  Diary,  at  the  time  his  publishers  were  about  to 
hiX : — "  Cadeil  came  at  eight  to  communicate  aletter  from  Hurst 
and  Bobinaon,  intimating  they  had  stood  the  storm.  I  shall  al- 
ways think  the  better  of  Cadell  for  this — ^not  merely  because 
*  his  feet  are  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  who  brings  good  tid- 
ings,' but  because  he  showed  feeling — deep  feeling,  poor  fellow. 
He,  who  I  thought  had  no  more  than  his  numeraiion-table,  and 
who,  if  he  had  his  whole  counting-house  full  of  sensibality,  had 
yet  his  wife  and  children  to  bestow  it  upon.  I  will  not  forget 
this,  if  all  keeps  right.  I  love  the  virtues  of  rough-and-round 
men — ^the  others  are  apt  to  escape  in  salt  rheum,  sal-volatile,  and 
a  white  pocket-handkerchief.'* 

lu  December,  1827,  Mr.  Cadell  became  joint  proprietor  of  the 
copyright  of  all  Sir  Walter's  works  then  published.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  in  his  "life  of  Scott,"  thus  details  the  circumstanced :~ 
"The  question  as  to  the  property  of  the  *Life  of  Napoleon,' 
and  *  Woodstock,'  having  now  been  settled  by  the  arbiter  (Lord 
Newton)  in  fevour  of  the  author,  the  relative  affairs  of  Sir 
Walter  and  the  creditors  of  Constable  were  so  simplified  that 
the  trustee  on  that  sequestrated  estate  resolved  to  bring  into  the 
market,  with  the  concurrence  of  BaUantyne's  trustees,  and,  with- 
out further  delay,  a  variety  of  very  valuable  copyrights.  This 
important  sale  comprised  Scott's  novels  from  *Waverley'  to 
*Quentin  Durward'  inclusive,  besides  a  majority  of  the  shares  of 
the  poetical  works.  Mr.  CadeH's  fiunily  and  private  friends  were 
extremely  desirous  that  he  should  purchase  part  at  least  of  these 
copyrights,  and  Sir  Walter's  were  not  less  so  that  he  should  seise 
this  last  opportunity  of  recovering  a  share  in  the  prime  fruits  of 
his  genius.  The  relations  by  this  time  established  between  him 
and  Cadell  were  those  of  strict  confidence  and  kindness,  and  both 
saw  well  that  the  property  would  be  comparatively  lost  were  it  not 
secured;  that  henceforth  the  whole  should  be  managed  as  one 
unbroken  concern.  It  was  in  the  sncceas  of  an  uniform  edition 
of  the  Waverley  novels,  with  prefaces  and  notes  by  the  author, 
that  both  anticipated  the  means  of  finally  extinguishing  the  debt 
of  Ballantyne  &  Company;  and,  after  some  demur,  the  trustees 
of  1^  house!*  creditors  were  wise  enough  to  adopt  their  views. 
The  result  was  that  the  copyrights,  exp^ed  to  sale  for  behoof  of 
Constable's  creditors,  were  purchaaed,  one-half  for  Sir  Walter,  the 
other  half  for  Cadell,  at  the  price  of  £8,600,  a  sum  which  was 
considered  large  at  the  moment,  but  which  the  London  competi- 
tors soon  afterwards  convinced  themselves  they  ought  to  have 
outWd*" 


Sir  Walter's  Diary,  of  date  Deomber  20,  1827,  has  the  fill. 
lowing  allttskm  to  this  event : — 

**  Anent  the  oopyri^^ts,  the  'pock  puds'  were  noi  frightened  by 
our  high  price.  They  came  on  briskly,  four  or  five  bidden 
abreast,  and  went  on  till  the  lot  waa  knoc^  down  to  Cadell  st 
£8,fi00 ;  a  veiy  large  sum  certainly,  yet  he  has  been  offered  s 
profit  on  it  already.  The  activity  of  tiie  oontest  serves  to  shov 
the  value  of  the  property.  On  the  whole,  I  am  greatly  pkssed 
with  the  aoquisition."  "Well  might  the  'pock  puddings*  (th« 
English  booksellers),"  continues  Mr.  Lockhart,  "rue  their  timidity 
on  this  day;  but  it  was  the  most  lucky  one  thttt  ever  esme  iat 
Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  creditoes.  A  dividend  of  aix  fhilin^  i»  the 
pound  was  paid  at  this  Christmas  on  their  whofe  daims.  The 
result  of  their  high*hearted  debtor's  exertions  between  Jtansaj, 
1826,  and  January,  1828,  was  in  all  very  nearly  £40,000.  No 
literary  biographer,  in  all  likelihood,  will  ever  have  such  anotlicr 
fact  to  record.  The  creditors  unanimously  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  indeCstigable  industry  which  had  achieved  wmsdi 
for  their  behoot" 

Into  this  new  enterprise,  whidi  was  a  scheme  of  Mr.  CsdelTi, 
he  threw  *all  the  energy  of  his  character,  his  business  ikill, 
and  the  seal  springbg  from  his  euthusiastio  eonfldeaee  in  Sir 
Walter's  popularity,  and  his  own  unbounded  love  and  Tenenlioo 
for  the  Great  Magician.  Tlie  whole  series  of  novels  were  re- 
published in  small  octavo  five-shilling  volumes,  neatly  got  np, 
with  plates  and  embellished  tiUe-pages,  and  explanatory  nota  br 
the  author. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Walter,  a  firesh  amngement  was  coal 
to  with  regard  to  the  copyright^  of  which  Mr.  Lockhart,  ia  hi» 
"  life  of  Scott,"  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  Shortly  after  Sir  Walter's  death,  his  sons  and  myself,  u  hit 
executors,  endeavoured  to  make  such  arrangements  as  were  vitfais 
our  power  for  oompleting  the  great  digest  of  hia  own  wtshes  sad 
fiKtal  exertions.  We  found  the  remaining  principal  swn  of  the 
Ballantyne  debt  to  be  about  £54,000.  £22,000  had  been  insand 
upon  his  life ;  there  were  some  moneys  in  the  baud  sof  the  tro»* 
tees,  and  Mr.  Cadell  very  handsomely  offered  to  advanee  to  u 
the  baknce,  about  £S00,  that  we  might,  without  further  deUv, 
settle  with  the  body  «f  creditors.  This  waa  effected  accordiog^ 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1633,  Mr.  Cadell  aeoepting,  as  hisoali 
security,  the  right  to  the  profits  accruing  from  Sir  WsUer^i 
copyright  property  and  literary  remains,  until  sudi  times  ss  this 
new  and  consolidated  obligation  should  be  discharged." 

In  May,  184>7,  Mr.  Cadell  took  upon  himsdf  all  the  remstning 
debts  upon  the  estate,  on  the  transfer  to  him  by  the  frodl;  of 
their  remaining  claim  over  Sir  Walter's  wiitangt.  This  debt 
included  an  heritable  bond  over  the  lands  of  Ahbotsfoid  fbf 
£10,000.  This  transaction  Mr.'  Lockhart  says  "  crowned  a  Ion; 
series  of  land  services  to  the  cause  and  memory  of  Sir  WsUer 
Scott." 

Mr.  Cadell's  health  had  been  ina  declining  state  fernesrif  s 
year.  During  the  past  few  months  he  was  in  treaty  for  the  ttk 
of  the  entire  copyrights,  which  were  valued  at  the  tnomoiu  son 
of  £60,000.  Mr.  Cadell  issued  Scott's  works  in  cveo'  fonn  and 
shape.  There  was  an  edition  suited  to  every  class  of  sodetr, 
from  the  splendid  Abbotsford,  on  which  he  spent  about  £40,0ii0, 
down  to  the  cheap  people's  edition  in  parts,  of  which  he  used  to 
boast  that  he  sold  aboot  70,000  oopin.  Sir  Walter's  vaan- 
scripts  were  preserved  by  him  with  great  care,  and  it  was  vith 
pride  that  he  used  to  exhibit  these  literary  treasures  to  his  friesdi. 
His  taste  was  sound  and  discriminating,  his  pbins  comprehennrc 
snd  liberal,  and  his  application  uowmried.  His  punctnalify  w 
ahnoflt  proverbial.  Exactly  at  nine  o'clock  erery  morning,  eseept 
Sunday,  he  entered  his  carriage  at  Batho ;  flBd,ah»g  the  road  to 
Edinburgh,  the  country  people  knew  the  time  to  n  ninnte,  by  Hie 
appearance  of  what  tliey  called  "  the  Batho  coach."  The  save 
order  and  regularity  were  conspicuous  at  his  place  of  busiaess  in 
St.  Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh.  In  a  word,  in  business  be  wv 
distinguished  by  liberality,  skill,  and  entBi)irise ;  while  in  priTsto 
life  he  was  nnivonally  esteemed  as  a  man  af  s^eriing  hooaar  sad 
integrity. 

His  first  wife  dieddiildlMS  long  before  182o,  and  htJftemnU 

married  Miss  Mylne,  who  survives  him. 
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THE  COLONIAL  QUESTION— CANADA. 


I5  the  monih  of  Noyexnber  we  offered  remarks  on 
emigration,  bearing  chiefly  on  fhe  causes  which  ne- 
ensitated  the  yery  extensiTO  recent  deportations 
from  the  agricaltnral,  as  well  as  from  certain  mann- 
&etanng  districts,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
lud.  We  then  showed  that  the  alleged  causes  of 
the  recent  emigration  were  inadequate  and  dispro- 
portioiied  to  the  actual  results.  We  fearlessly 
pitted  to  the  monopoly  of  land,  the  cruel  restric- 
tion under  which  the  natires  of  Scotland  and  of 
England,  but  especially  the  former,  were  placed  by 
cDiuhi — a  system  by  which  land  is  locked  up,  and 
ioonied  to  sterility,  while  the  public  at  large  is  de- 
prived of  the*  use  of  that  land,  upon  which  the 
natioii'i  food  ought  to  be  raised  abundantly,  and 
vith  sa  exportable  surplus,  as  at  the  close  of  last 
eeotory.  We  asserted  that  in  England  entails  are 
hy  00  means  the  crying  otII  ;  that  they  are  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  island ;  and  for  Ireland,  we 
▼eotored  to  recommend  order  and  industry — ^be- 
eauM  order  and  submission  to  law  are  the  funda- 
ia«otil  requisites  of  society  in  all  countries,  and  in 
all  drcomstances. 

We  asserted  then,  what  we  repeat  now,  that 
England  wants  room,  that  Scotland  wants  emanci- 
pation fh>m  the  strict  entail  law,  and  that  Ireland 
vants  industry. 

We  also  noticed  the  attempts  of  English  pro- 
prietors in  the  Highlands  to  go  back  to  the  exploded 
middle-age  plan  of  extensire  hunting  grounds  ;  we 
denounced  all  extirpations  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  deer,  as  a  barbarous  policy,  and 
hinted  that  enthusiastic  sportsmen  shoidd  now  and 
dien  take  a  run  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  immense 
natural  forests  of  our  North  American  colonies, 
where  they  eould  enjoy  their  sports,  in  accordance 
with  the  majestic,  solitary  grandeur  of  primeyal 
natare,  repudiating  for  oyer  the  city  fashion  of  bat- 
tues and  slaughter  in  the  yicinity  of  artificial  plan- 
tations. Such  was  the  gist  of  our  paper ;  and  we 
direeied  attention  to  the  struggle  now  going  on 
between  the  aristocratic  or  feudal  system,  and  the 
eonmierDial  or  monied  interest.  We  hinted  our 
iQspieion  that  the  feudal  would  be  found  the  weaker, 
and  more  squeezable  of  the  two,  but  that,  as  neither 
were  friends  of  ours,  they  might  fight  out  their 
foaml,  and  we  ought  to  gain  whaterer  is  lost, 
either  ij  the  fiiodal  aystem  or  by  the  oTergrown 


monied  interest.  In  short,  we  hope  we  made  it 
plain  that — ^while  admitting,  feeling  deeply  that  emi- 
gration was  a  melancholy  necessity — a  great  deal 
might  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  to  obriate  the 
necessity  of  expatriating,  of  banishing  us  or  our 
door  neighbours  merely  because  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  the  cotton  lords,  or  the  "  Merchants  of  Venice,** 
considered  us  as  intruders  in  the  land  of  our  birth, 
and  wanted  us  out  of  their  way. 

We  do  not  like  to  do  anything  in  a  hurry,  and 
we  had  made  sure  of  being  able  to  give  our  readers 
a  few  useful  hints  about  emigration  in  sufficient 
time  for  the  shipping  season,  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  because  the  money  for  the  other  place, 
the  pet  colony  of  Australia,  is  all  done — ^the 
£100,000  voted  by  Parliament  has  been  expended—- 
so  that  Canada  is  likely  to  be  more  talked  of  this 
spring  as  the  field  for  enterprise. 

We  have  been  rather  unexpectedly  pulled  up, 
taken  aback,  by  certain  grumblings  and  murmurs 
about  the  colonies  in  general,  about  doubts  expres- 
sed as  to  our  being  allowed  to  retain  them,  or  to 
consider  them  British  territory.  It  is  said  that  the 
Americans  have  no  objections  to  annex  Canada,  in 
fact  are  rather  inclined  that  way.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  Colonial  office  had  all  but  jobbed  away 
Vancouver's  Island ;  that  the  worthies  in  that 
office  have  lately  granted  a  millian  of  the  nation's 
acres  in  Australia  to  some  clique  or  company,  no 
doubt  composed  of  individuals  very  respectable,  and 
very  well  known  to  the  Colonial  office  people. 
Singular  transactions  these !  We  wonder  whether 
the  clever  Mr.  Hawee,  or  his  long-letter  superior. 
Earl  Grey,  are  allowed  a  commission,  a  '<  Utde  per 
centage,"  on  these  sales.  Certainly  we  should  say, 
that  if  the  national  property  requires  to  be  pawned, 
or  sold  privately  for  what  it  will  bring,  the  men 
who  are  employed  to  make  these  humiliating 
and  suspicious  transfers  ought  to  be  <'  paid  extra** 
for  their  trouble.  It  must  go  to  their  hearts  to  see 
the  old  family  estates,  so  to  speak — the  choicest 
properties  of  tiie  nation — ^parted  with  at  such  a  sa- 
crifice ;  why,  it  would  have  broken  the  heart  of 
the  late  Oeorge  Robins  himself,  and,  for  an  auc- 
tioneer, he  could  stand  a  good  deal,  to  see  such 
"  magnificent  domains  actually  thrown  away." 

Perhaps  these  sales,  or  gifts  of  colonial  territory, 
are  connected  with  some  sort  of  perquisites;  and 
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really  they  would  re^jnire  to  bo  so,  for  they  look 
very  suspicions,  and  startle  th^  prejudices  of  plain- 
sailing  folks  like  onrselyes. 

Sir  William  Molesworth,  jost  at  the  close  of  last 
session,  made  a  long  speech  against  the  expenses  of 
the  colonies  ;  but  he  did  not  argue  that  they  should 
be  given  avay  either  to  Yankees,  or  Ellices,  or  to 
friends  of  Colonial- office  clerks.  Sir  William  con- 
tended that,  by  certain  "reforms,  the  resources 
of  the  oolonies  vould  be  developed,  they  would  be- 
come more  useful,  and  their  inhabitants  more  at- 
tached to  the  British  empire/'  Many  severe 
things  have  been  said  about  this  speech  of  Sir 
William's,  and  we  admit  that  it  is  rather  rambling, 
and  contains  some  errors  in  statistical  calculation. 
Yet,  as  the  words  just  quoted  are  from  the  third  of 
the  positions  with  which  his  speech  commences,  we 
are  bound  to  believe  that  the  baronet  really  Tneant 
what  he  said,  and  that  although  contending  for 
financial  reform,  he  does  not  advocate  the  giving 
away  of  the  colonies  in  presentSf  either  to  select 
cliques,  poor  relations  of  the  "  fiimily  government," 
Yankees,  Canadians,  or  even  to  Mr.  Ellice  and 
his  Hudson  Bay  Company  ;  for,  after  exposing  the 
mismanagement,  the  imbecility,  and  reckless  ex- 
travagance of  the  colonial  administration,  he  says, 
*'  If  the  colonies  were  properly  planted,  and  self- 
governed  according  to  the  old  fashion,  then  our 
kinsmen  and  friends,  instead  of  overstocking  the 
liberal  professions — instead  of  overcrowding  the 
army  and  navy,  where  no  career  is  open  to  them 
—would  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  colonies,  and 
prosper ;  for  we  are  by  nature  a  colonising  people. 
The  same  destiny  that  led  our  forefathers  from  their 
homes  in  the  farthest  east  still  urges  onwards  to  oc- 
cupy the  uninhabited  regions  of  the  west  and  the 
south ;  and  America,  and  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  anxiously  expect  our  arrival  to  convert 
their  wastes  into  happy  abodes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 


race," 

Mr.  Hutt,  who  seconded  Sir  William,  after  making 
similar  animadversions  upon  the  Colonial  office,  took 
notice  of  the  '*  great  desire  amongst  the  working 
classes  to  emigrate  to  the  colonies — ^men  inferior  in 
no  high  quality  to  those  oolonists  who  had  liud  the 
foundations  of  our  colonial  empire — ^men  whose  pre- 
sence amongst  the  emigrants  would  be  an  inciUcu- 
lable  blessing,  both  to  them  and  any  settlement  to 
which  they  might  proceed,  but  who  would  not  hear 
of  the  oolonies  on  the  terms  on  which  they  were  now 
offered  to  them.  They  ought  to  make  a  strong  en- 
deavour to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  colonists." 

Such  being  the  sentiments  of  those  eminent  men 
in  the  reforming  party  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  are  justified  in  holding  that  it  is  not  revolution, 
nor  alienation,  nor  fraudulent  transfer  of  colonial 
territory,  that  is  sought  after  by  the  reformers,  but 
a  just  and  honourable,  though  economical  admini- 
stration of  colonial  affairs.  If  Mr.  Cobden  has  been 
represented  as  saying  that  a  logical  carrying  out  of 
free  trade  principles  would  cut  off  our  connection 
with  the  colonies,  we  take  leave  to  deny  the  infer- 
once,  and  to  affirm  that  practical  free  trade  may  be 
most  easily,  and  most  certainly  obtained  with  our  own 
colonieB.    If  the  colonists  are  dissatisfied — and  we 


know  that  they  are,  and  that  they  have  had  too  mnch 
cause — we  also  know  that  they  aro  discontented, 
not  because  they  are  under  the  British  crown,  and 
governed  by  the  British  Parliament,  but  they  are 
discontented  because  they  are  under  the  rule  of 
stupid  governors,  and  have  no  appeal  to  the  British 
Parliament ;  because  they  are  under  the  despotism 
of  Earl  Grey,  an  anomalous  imperium  in  imperio^ 
a  government  within  a  government,  lording  it  over 
many  lands  and  many  dimes.  The  Colonial  office 
is  an  antiquated,  neglected  closet  of  the  monarchy, 
in  which  has  taken  refuge  that  ghost  or  dogma  of 
a  dark  age,  *'  the  king  can  do  no  wrong."  It  has, 
like  Pius  IX.,  slipped  on  the  livery  of  a  servant,  and 
impudently  proclaims,  "  The  Colonial  office  can  do 
no  wrong."  Earl  Grey  is  the  visible  head  of  this 
mysterious  office ;  his  ordinances  give  law  to  millions 
of  people  whom  the  united  power  of  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Commons  eannat  rescue,  or  wiU  not  rescue,  outof 
his  hands.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  waste  a  great 
part  of  their  time  every  spring,  in  talking  about  the 
colonial  possessions.  Earl  Grey  hears  them  in  dig- 
nified silence  ;  he  knows  that  his  empire  is  safe,  and 
that  no  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  touching 
colonies,  can  become  law  until  ithas  regularly  passed 
through  his  office. 

George  Canning  boasted  of  having  called  a  new 
world  into  existence^  when  he  acknowledged  the  in* 
dependence  of  the  revolted  Spanish  oolonies;  but 
Earl  Grey  can  make  constitutions,  and  practical 
independencies  for  oolonies  in  the  east  or  in  the  west, 
and  no  man  intermeddles  with  his  manufactures. 
Nay  more  ;  when  the  British  Parliament  presume 
to  legislate  for  the  Earl's  dominions,  he  is  above 
contradicting  Parliament  in  words,  because  he  can 
thwart  and  counterwork,  both  the  Parliament  and 
the  nation,  by  the  unseen  machinery  of  his  more 
than  imperial  office. 

But,  while  admitting  and  deprecating  the  uncon- 
stitutional powers  of  this  office — unconstitutional 
from  long  neglect  and  from  prescription,  rather 
than  from  design — and  while  we  deplore  the  un- 
happy blunders  of  the  Colonial  office,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  charge  the  head  of  that  office  with  any 
deep-laid  plan  for  alienating  our  colonial  posses- 
sions. Indeed,  although  we  know  the  Earl  to  be  a 
somewhat  striuige-tempered  person,  we  would  be 
loath  to  accuse  him,  or  to  believe  him  guilty,  of  any- 
thing deep-laid — such  as  a  plot — or  indeed  of  any- 
thing deeper  than  one  of  his  own  interminable 
essays,  fiicetiously  called  a  despatch,  so  long  and 
so  obscure  as  to  give  rise  to  a  tedious  newspaper 
controversy  as  to  its  true  meaning.*  Neither  do 
we  think  that  he  would  knowingly  permit  his  second 
in  command,  Mr»  Hawes,  to  contrive  arrangements 
for  handing  over  the  colonies  to  our  great  rivals— 
the  Americans. 

We  think  Earl  Grey  has  a  measure  of  integrity 
sufficient  to  place  him  above  such  suspicions. 
Of  Mr.  Hawes  we  cannot  form  a  clear  estimate. 
We  have  some  faint  recollections  of  his  wondroosly 

♦  Vide  his  despatch  to  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  oa 
*'  Responsible  Governments,**  in  which  the  Earl  darkly  hints  at 
retiring  pensions ;  bat  to  darkly,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  oontroversy 
as  to  whethfqr  tha  pension  systiia  %•%»  depweaUtd  or 
mended. 
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eleAr  iaMghi  into  refbrms^  that  were  mttoh  wanted 
io  the  colonial  department  prior  to  hiB  eleration  to 
office.  We  know  of  none  that  he  has  proposed  or 
efiected  mnee^  bat  we  have  some  uneasy  misgmngs 
about  the  dates,  and  the  receptions,  and  the  final 
antwers  to  certain  memorials  which  were  presented 
to  the  colonial  secretary  last  spring,  from  mer- 
chants and  mannfactarers  interested  in  the  Canada 
trade ;  and  we  hare  a  most  uneasy  feeling  as  to  whe- 
ther tbe  royal  assent  had  been  giren  to  an  obnoxious 
tariir,  at  the  date  assigned  in  one  of  Mr.  Hawes's 
letters,  fbr  errors  occur  eren  in  Downing  Street. 

The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  country 
haii  the  amounts  of  capital  and  industry  repre- 
sented by  their  transactions,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  they  should  feel  indignant  at  seeing 
raeh  an  important  branch  of  British  commerce  as 
the  Canada  trade  lopped  off  by  a  few  strokes  of 
the  pen  ;  avowed  in  a  curt,  and  scarcely  civil  no- 
tiee,  from  Downing  Street,  that  the  royal  assent 
has  been  giren  to  a  colonial  tariff,  which  has  closed 
a  large  ontlet  for  British  labour,  and  all  this  with- 
out the  benefit  of  appeal  to  Parliament,  which  is 
aiibrded  to  an  insignificant  turnpike  act.  « 

Bnt  to  resume  our  subject,  and  leave  the  mer- 
chants and  capitalists  to  themselves ;  if  they  submit 
to  the  petty  tyranny  and  obstinate  stupidity  of  the 
Colonial  office.  It  is  a  pity,  and  they  hare  them- 
seWes  to  blame ;  for  the  capitalists  and  factory 
ovners  kave  representatires  in  parliament.     It  is  a 
pHy  that  the  working  people  of  this  country  should 
soffcr,  ihould  lose  employment,  and  perhaps,  too, 
lose  their  chance,  small  though  It  be,  of  acquiring 
a  home  and  a  settlement  on  easy  terms  in  the 
Ameriean  colonies.  It  is  as  an  outlet  for^population 
and  labour — depreciated  labour — that  we  chiefly 
Talne  the  colonies.     With  that  section  of  the  com- 
munity who  look  to  the  colonies  as  fallow  ground, 
for  army  appointments,  for  oivil  appointments,  for 
goremorships,  and  jobs  of  all  sorts,  we  have  no 
sympathy — ^we  hare  no  ideas  in  common.    But 
76  contend  that  the  colonial   possessions  are  a 
British  inheritance,  and  that  no  servants  of  the 
crown,  not  even  the  crown  itself,  has  power  to  alien- 
ate the  national  property,  or  authority  to  make  gifts 
cf  national  territory. 

"They  are  for  us  and  for  our  children.**    "Eng- 
land irants  room,  '*  and  we  have  no  wish  to  be  driven 
into  the  workhouse,  nor  into  the  penitentiary,  nor 
into  the  sea.     If  we  cannot  make  a  living  in  the 
land  of  our  birth,  we  would  wish  to  emigrate  to  a 
conntry  where  our  language,  our  laws,  our  religion, 
and  onr  habits  of  thought  have  been  adopted.     We 
wish  the  northern  colonies  preserved  to  us  for  a  place 
of  refnge,  if  the  hardness  of  the  times,  if  a  continued 
depreciation  of  our  labour  shall  compel  us  to  emi- 
grate ;  and  we  hope  God  will  raise  up  men  to  de- 
clare that  the  BH^sh  colonies  are  not  fraudulently 
or  recklessly  to  be  taken  from  the  British  people,  to 
be  given  away  to  court  favourites,  to  ministerial  par- 
tisans, to  speculating  New  Englanders,  or  to  the 
persons  who  got  up  the  last  Canadian  insurrection. 
We  hope  there  is  no  good  foundation  for  the  inti- 
mation in  the  North  British  Daily  Mail,  of  3d 
Aagnst,  that  "  Mr.  Wilson  (of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, we  presume,)  says,  that  Mr.  Hawes  is  prepar- 


ing the  gradual  abolition  ef  the  colonial  Bystem." 
We  trust  that  this,  like  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  pro- 
phecies, touching  the  price  of  com  for  1847,  will 
not  be  realised.  Besides,  had  the  suspicion  been 
well  grounded,  yiz.,  that  Mr.  Hawes  was  preparing 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  it  is  not  likely 
to  have  escaped  the  sharp  look-out  kept  on  him  by 
his  great  opponents,  the  late  Lord  George  Bentinek, 
Mr.  D 'Israeli,  and  their  friends. 

We  hold  that  if  any  one  proposition  is  clearer  than 
another,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  these  colonies 
are  British  property,  and  that  the  wild  lands — crown 
lands — ought,  as  in  Australia,  to  be  rondered  arail- 
able  by  the  proceeds  of  their  sales  being  applied,  as 
a  great  emigration  fund,  to  British  purposes.  The 
crown  lands  of  Canada  were  formerly  amenable; 
and  if  they  are  not  still  arailablo  for  British  and 
colonial  interests,  in  this  particulari  we  promise  to 
searoh  out  the  reason. 

The  great  expense  incurred  by  the  present  colo- 
nial system  is  the  excuse  for  the  cowardly  and  anti- 
British  suggestion,  to  give  away  the  colonies  them- 
selves. Of  all  State  reasons  brought  forward  in  an 
age  of  economical  twaddle  and  "  statistical  impos- 
turo,"  we  deem  this  the  most  childish,  or  the  most 
idiotic.  To  the  narrow  capacities  and  morbid  ima- 
ginations of  official  hangers-on,  it  may  appear 
weighty,  because  in  the  mental  calculations  of  such 
persons,  it  is  of  little  moment  from  what  sources 
their  incomes  may  be  derived.  England  is  a  great 
and  rich  country;  she  is  able  to  provide  sinecuros 
without  end,  and  the  Whigs  have  a  genius  for  con- 
trivance of  new  jobs,  subordinate  offices,  and  con- 
venient commissions.  Even  although  a  dozen  per- 
sons were  to  be  dismissed  from  the  Colonial  office,  on 
account  of  that  office  giving  up  business,  still  there 
would  be  pensions  and  half-pay  going,  and  there 
would  be  something  done  for  Whig  retainers,  by 
manufacturing  new  commissions,  or  new  embas- 
sies. In  the  ordinary  course  of  Whig  policy  it  must 
appear  a  slight  affair  after  all,  this  apprehension  of 
Great  Britain  rttiring  from  the  colonial  biLsiruss, 
and  paying  off  the  officials.  But  although  a  light 
matter  to  the  sinecurists,  it  is  a  concern  of  tital  im- 
portance to  the  industrial  classes  of  this  country. 
We  roquire  all  our  present  markets — all  our  out- 
lets for  labour  In  every  description  of  manufacturos. 
We  cannot  alSbrd  to  lose  those  we  possess,  nor  to 
have  them  diminished. 

It  is  essential  to  our  system  that  we  go  forward: 
any  perceptible  tendency  to  retrograde  movement 
of  a  great  nation  like  England  is  ominous.  It 
ought  not  only  to  be  met  with  tho  most  anxious 
promptitude,  but  all  signs  and  risks  of  retrograde 
moTement  and  decay  ought  to  suggest  anticipa- 
tions of  worse  things  befalling  us. 

Adam  Smith,  who  was  deeply  read  in  the  history 
of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  has  remarked, 
that  nations  have  their  periods  of  rise  and  progress, 
their  stationary  periods,  and  then  their  periods  of 
decline.  We  have  had  a  very  long  stationary  period. 
We  are  like  all  people  who  are  losing  ground — very 
unwilling  to  believe  it.  And  yet  the  railway  losses, 
the  loss  of  crops  in  Ireland,  the  loss  of  industrious 
and  peaceful  habits  iu  that  island,  the  fearful  in- 
crease of  pauperism  all  oyer  this  country;  and  the 
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nndeninble  inability,  or  relaotanee,  of  the  agrioal- 
taral  party  (cbiefly  of  tbe  landowner  section),  to 
/aise  as  mncb  food  as  will  save  ns  the  enormous 
money  payments  every  year  made  to  foreigners  for 
tbe  deficienoy — tbese  ar  j  circamstances  wbicb  oagbt 
to  be  pondered  over.  We  are  slow  to  believe  that 
our  national  resources  are  declining,  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  nations;  but  we  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  traditionary  tales  of  £ngland*s 
greatness,  that  we  will  listen  to  nothing  else. 

We  know  that  it  is  no  longer  true  that  ''Britan- 
nia rules  the  waves ; "  but  we  cannot  resolve  to  cut 
the  dear  delusion.  We  have  not  courage  to  admit 
that  the  Americans  are  taking  possession  of  the 
carrying-trade  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  ra- 
pidly dispossessing  us  of  the  carrying-trade  of 
!Europe.  We  look  at  British  riches  and  progress 
through  magnifying  glasses,  and  shut  our  eyes  to 
what  our  neighbours  and  our  rivals  are  doing. 

Certainly  these  are  not  the  times  to  propose 
trifling  or  gambling  with  the  great  interests  or  vital 
prospects  of  the  country.  A  small-minded  official 
may,  like  the  unjust  steward  of  old,  proffer  his  aid 
to  his  friends  of  Mammon,  by  offering  to  write 
down  his  master's  property  at  four-fifths  or  one-half 
of  its  true  value.  A  colonial  secretary  may  aspire 
at  the  magnanimity  of  giving  away  what  is  not  his 
own,  but  the  nation  must  look  to  it.  Forewarned 
is  forearmed.  The  decay  of  our  colonial  trade  has 
caused  greater  loss  to  all  classes  than  is  generally 
supposed.  We  speak  not  of  the  large  fortunes  of 
West  India  proprietors,  which  have  been  gradually 
absorbed  during  the  last  dozen  years ;  but  we  lament 
the  loss  of  markets  for  British  goods,  of  everything 
in  the  shape  of  clothing  for  the  colonists,  both  white 
and  black,  as  well  as  of  the  various  luxuries  in 
hardware,  hosiery,  drapery,  trinkets;  and  wines  and 
spirits  of  foreign  growth,  on  which  we  had  freights 
and  commissions. 

We  do  not  stay  to  look  into  the  West  India  ques- 
tion ;  we  believe  the  planters  have  not  been  fairly 
treated  in  being  prevented  from  supplying  them- 
selves with  free  labour  wherever  they  could  get 
St.  If  the  underlings  in  office  who  planned  these 
'  things  are  still  living,  they  may  now  see  the  fruits 
of  their  obstinacy  and  ill-will,  and  be  ashamed. 

The  expense  of  the  colonies  is  a  matter  that  only 
requires  to  be  accurately  known  to  find  its  remedy. 
Molesworth's  estimates  are  vague,  and  sweeping, 
and  exaggerated.  In  Canada,  a  governor  who  does 
nothing,  because  his  hands  are  tied  up  by  the  colonial 
office,  receives  £7,000  a-year,  which  is  taken  out  of 
the  high  duties  levied  on  goods  imported  into  the 
colony ;  the  tenth  part  of  that  sum  would  be  too 
much  for  the  value  of  the  work  done— but  he  is  a 
nobleman,  and  one  of  the  "  family  government." 

The  Canadians,  or  rather  the  commercial  class 
in  Canada,  are  compelled  to  pay  Lord  Elgin 
and  his  stafTof  military  and  civil  assistants.  The 
people  who  do  pay  are  mostiy  British  merchants. 
They  see  cheap  government  across  the  frontier,  yet 
they  retain  their  loyalty,  and  continue  to  petition 
this  country  to  be  treated  as  our  countrymen  and 
t>rothers.  They  only  ask  for  such  arrangements  as 
may  place  tbem  upon  an  equality,  in  this  market, 
'yhh  tho  foreigners  to  whom  we  concede  bo  mach. 


They  only  demand  to  be  treated  as  Briiish  ti^lj^^^ 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

In  Jamaica,  owing  to  the  decay  of  trade»  there 
was  no  revenue  to  pay  the  officials.  The  As- 
sembly asked  for  certain  retrenchments ;  the  fporer- 
nor  took  high  ground,  and  attempted  to  dictiite 
to  the  Assembly,  who,  in  turn,  refused  to  ▼ote 
the  supplies,  and  so  put  an  end  to  revenue  for  a 
time.  It  is  most  likely  that  this  island-governor  will 
expect  to  be  paid  in  full  by  the  over-taxed  people  of 
this  country,  as  soon  as  he  is  sent  home ;  his  friends 
in  office  will  help  him  to  smother  inquiry,  and  to  get 
hold  of  the  dollars. 

In  Trinidad,  the  governor  offered  to  give  up  one- 
third  of  his  salary  to  the  colonists.  Earl  Grey  tMfould 
not  allow  tidst  although  the  island  is  nearly  mined. 
In  Demerara,  the  governor  quarrelled  with  the 
Assembly,  who  refused  to  vote  the  former  large  sums 
as  taxes.  The  consequence  M-as,  that,  for  a  namber 
of  months,  goods  went  in  duty  free,  broke  down  the 
prices,  and  destroyed  the  remuneration  on  goods 
previously  imported. 

In  Australia,  the  people  have  been  kept  in  hot 
water  by  arbitrary  inflictions  of  new  constitutions. 
To  New  Zealand,  that  industrious  letter- writer  and 
constitution  spinner.  Earl  Grey,  sent  a  fine  new  con- 
stitution, packed  in  a  new  box,  which  the  govemor 
there  perceived  to  be  so  absurd  and  unworkable  that 
he  repacked  it,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  consigner. 
Things  looked  still  worse  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  W, 
Meetings  were  held  of  the  leading  men  of  every 
shade  of  opinions,  very  able  and  determined  speeches 
were  made,  long  passages  were  quoted  from  the  old 
constitutions  of  the  American  colonies,  Judge  Storj 
and  other  modem  American  lawyers  were  cited. 
These  meetings  have  prepared  that  new  andfloiuish- 
ing  colony  for  any  contingency  which  the  tyranny 
of  the  Colonial  office,  or  rather  which  the  apaUiy  and 
ignorance  of  the  British  people,  may  ultimately  ren* 
der  inevitable. 

Such  details  of  grievances  are  endless — they  are 
sickening  ;  but  they  would  lead  none  but  fools  or 
madmen  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colonies  ahonld 
therefore  be  abandoned. 

There  are  many  similar  cases,  on  a  small,  scale, 
in  ^cotiand,  in  England,  and  in  Ireland — many 
fine  properties  in  the  hands  of  hlundering  or  swind- 
ling stewards ;  but  no  reasonable  man  would  re- 
commend that  such  estates  should  be  handed  over 
as  a  present  to  the  blundering  or  dishonest  stew- 
ards, or  settled  upon  the  tenants.  Yet  this  is  what 
some  persons  have  insinuated  should  be  done  with 
those  magnificent  estates  for  which  the  Colonial 
office  acts  as  steward. 

No  Manchester  manufacturer  would  thinlc  of 
abandoning  his  mills,  as  a  free  gift»  to  a  manager 
whose  incompetency,  or  whose  rascality,  had  ren- 
dered  the  mills  unprofitable.  No  man  of  soond 
mind  would  contemplate  the  giving  over  of  a  good 
shop  and  stock  to  a  shopman  whose  dishoneaty  cr 
stupidity  had  spoiled  the  business  of  that  shop. 
But  really  we  have  not  patience  to  give  more  illus- 
trations of  this  kind.  We  may  briefly  affirm  that 
all  the  recent  speculations,  and  new  doctrines  in 
political  economy,  as  it  is  called,  agree  in  this,  that 
they  attempt  to  explain  away,  to  arrangei  and  to 
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ilwtate  in  a  nation'B  affairs — ^not  from  extensive  in- 
formation, not  from  the  actual  fitness  of  things, 
nor  from  experience — but  by  dogmas,  and  technical 
t^nns,  and  new  phrases,  so  that  any  smart  lad,  just 
fresh  from  Cambridge,  Oxford,  or  Manchester 
College,  may  go  up  to  London  to  a  goTcmment 
situation,  to  a  sinecure,  or  into  the  House  of  Com- 
U0D8,  and,  without  further  knowledge  of  details, 
or  experience  of  any  kind,  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  most  extensive  and  complicated  na- 
tional afiairs  that  the  world  ever  saw  ! 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  case  of  Canada ;  though 
complicated,  and  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
an  Uie  other  colonies  put  together,  we  shall  endea- 
Toor  t4>  give  a  view  of  its  affairs  and  of  our  relative 
position  to  that  most  valuable  colony. 

The  north- western  part  of  the  American  coast 
itin  acknowledges  the  rule  of  its  early  British  dis- 
coverers and  conquerors.  The  forty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude  is  the  general  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  territory,  except  in  certain 
portions  which  the  Americans,  by  reason  of  British 
weakness  in  the  persons  of  their  diplomatic 
agents,  have,  from  time  to  time,  "chisselled"  out  of 
the  land.  There  have  been  treaties  and  conven- 
tions, many ;  but  through  them  all  the  Americans 
have  driTon  "their  team.'*  They  encroached  and 
iqaatted  on  New  Brunswick,  discovered  that  it 
contained  the  finest  timber  in  the  world,  laid  claim 
to  it: — and  the  British  Government  sent  out  Lord 
ithborton  to  make  a  present  of  the  best  part 
of  the  province  to  the  Americans,  giving  them  at 
the  same  time  Rouses  Point  and  a  few*  miles  of  an 
iffijwrtant  military  position  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

Cor  claims  on  California  or  on  Spain  were  con- 
ceded by  the  peaceable  Lord  Aberdeen.  Cuba,  a 
Talaable  Spanish  island,  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  is  said  to  be  under  terms  of 
Bale  to  the  Americans,  though  Spain  owes  to  British 
nbjects  forty  millions  of  money. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  not  found  courage  to  pro- 
test against  any  such  sale  of  Spanish  territory  un- 
til the  debt  doe  to  England  be  provided  for.  These 
instances  prove  the  valueattached  byother  countries 
to  territorial  possessions  and  outlets  for  population  ; 
hot  they  also  prove  that  little  co-operation  is  to  be 
expected  from  our  own  (Government,  either  in  the 
colonial  or  foreign  departments.  There  is  a  con- 
fosion,  an  apathy,  or  a  want  of  integrity  among  the 
men  composing  the  Ministry,  for  which  no  remedy 
can  be  suggested.  It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  useful 
measures,  bat  men  rather  than  measures  are  wanted. 
There  are  **]partUs**  enongh,  such  as  they  are; 
bat  we  want  an  honest  party^  men  who  can  be 
trusted  to  work  out  their  own  promises.  If  there 
vera  but  truth  and  honesty  in  the  Cabinet,  come 
from  what  side  of  the  house  it  mighty  there  would 
still  be  hope  for  the  country. 

We  have  said  that  Canada  is  an  intricate  study. 
We  can  only  sketch  the  points  for  inquiry.  Space 
docs  not  admit  of  our  doing  justice  to  the  subject, 
bat  our /acts  will  be  unassailable. 

Adam  Smith  left  upon  record  his  objections  to 


*  Spmthsvty  er  tkirtgr-&ve  iqinn  nulet,  coamaading  btth 
lAke  (^inri^lam  aodtlie  esitera  townships. 


the  restrictions  on  colonial  trade — those  restrictions 
which  the  great  (as  he  has  been  called)  Eari  Chat- 
ham insisted  on  maintaining,  when  he  said  that  the 
colonies  ought  not  to  make  so  much  as  a  nail  for  a 
horse  shoe  if  it  could  be  sent  from  hence.  The 
writings  of  Edwards,  the  West  Indian,  followed 
up  Smith  ;  and  practical  restrictions  on  colonial 
trade  have  ceased  for  half  a  century.  In  fact, 
generally  speaking,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  is  a 
less-restricted  trade  than  our  home  trade.  Smith*a 
objection,  so  long  obsolete,  has  been  repeated  by 
M'CuUoch  in  his  voluminous,  but  ill-digested  die* 
tionary.  From  him  the  anti-colonial  spirit  and  its 
allegations  have  been  copied  without  examination, 
so  that  there  exists  a  vague  prejudice  against  co« 
lonial  trade,  the  public  know  not  very  clearly  on 
what  grounds.  Smith  declared,  more  than  seventy 
years  ago,  that,  notwithstaudingtheobjections(since 
obviated),  the  colonies  had  been  of  the  ^*vtry  greatest 
advantagt^*  to  England. 

The  principle  on  which  we  traded  with  them 
seems  to  have  been  this — ^to  treat  them  as  part  of 
the  empire,  giving  them  certain  preferences  or  pro- 
tections in  this  market,  while  we  enjoyed  as  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  of  defence,  and  partly 
of    government,   an    exchmve    trade    with   the 
colonies.     The  advantages  and  disadvantages  were 
mutual.     The  colonists  saw  their  position  clearly, 
and  found  it  their  interest  to  co-operate  with  the 
mother  country.      Upon  the  whole,  to  whatever 
evils  of  misgovemment  they  might  occasionally  be 
subjected,  it  is  admitted,  and  it  is  demonstrable, 
that  they  had  fewer  causes  of  complaint  than  their 
fellow-subjects  in  Britain ;  the  recent  treatment  of 
the  West  Indies  being  a  remarkable  exception. 
Colonial-built  shipping  has  all  the  privileges  of 
British,  and  has  at  times  competed  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  latter.    It  was  at  one  period  quite 
well  understood,  and  fully  assented  to  by  the  colo- 
nists, that,  in  lieu  of  taxation  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  defence,  we  should  have  their  market  for  oar 
manufactures,  to  the  exclusion,  if  need  were,  of 
foreigners ;  but  this  exclusion  has  long  ago  been 
compromised,  or  commuted  into  differential  duties 
in  favour  of  British  goods.     The  fairness  of  these 
terms,  and  the  full  consent  of  both  parties,  have 
been  again  and  again  declared  by  the  Canadian 
merchants,  in  their  recent  and  present  agitation  to 
obtain  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  foreign 
shipping,  and  to  place  Quebec  and  Montreal  on  the 
footing  of  free  ports,  like  Bombay  or  Gibraltar.   The 
Canadians  merely  protest  against  the  breach  of  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  and  long  for 
a  return  of  the  prosperity  and  resources  developed 
by  the  old  system.     The  reason  why  Quebec  and 
Montreal  have   not  equal  privileges  with  other 
sea-ports  in  the  colonies  is  this :  Quebec  is  nearly 
eight  hundred  miles  within  the  British  waters^ 
reckoning  from  Cape  Eace.     Foreign  ships  bring- 
ing foreign  produce  are  admitted  to  disohacge, 
but  not  to  load  with  Canadian  produce.     Thas^ 
German  or  Prussian  ships  may  take  emigrants  to 
Quebec,  but  at  present  they  cannot  return  with 
cargoes  of  Canadian  fiour  or  timber.     The  Cana- 
dians deem  this  a  hardship,  because  freights  are  at 
times  scarce,  and  always  dearer  than  at  New  iTork 
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or  Boflion.  PrusBian  TesseU  can  fetch  cargoes  of 
grain  into  London  or  Liverpool,  and  load  oat  vith 
coals,  iron,  or  other  produce  of  this  country,  because 
there  exist  reciprocity  treaties,  as  they  are  called, 
between  Prussia  and  England,  in  yirtue  of  which 
Baltic  vessels  enter  British  ports  on  the  same 
terms  that  English  ships  are  permitted  to  enter 
Prussian  and  other  Baltic  ports.  By  this  means 
freights  are  kept  down,  and  foreigners  are  encou- 
raged to  trade  with  us,  and  we  are  setting  a  disin- 
terested example  to  other  nations,  and  even  giving 
up  our  own  advantages  in  order  to  promote  free 
trade  all  the  world  over. 

This  restriction  qf  colonial  trade  to  British  and 
colonial  shipping  is  not  peculiar  to  England :  it  is 
the  regulation  of  every  great  maritime  power  in  the 
world.  Two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  as  well 
understood,  or,  ihdeed,  rather,  better  than  at  pre- 
sent, that  *'  Freight  is  not  only  the  most  politic, 
but  the  most  national  and  the  most  certain  profit 
a  country  can  possibly  make  by  trade,^**  By 
steadily  acting  on  this  maxim  the  Dutch,  from 
▼ery  obscure  beginnings,  became  the  monopolist 
carriers  of  the  w^orld,  until  Cromwell  having 
studied  the  Dutch  policy,  adopted  it,  and  in  the 
end  defeated  his  rivals  with  their  own  weapons. 
We  talk  of  Navigation-laws  as  modem  class  in- 
terests !  Navigation-laws  are  the  results  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years'  experience.  M'Culloch 
refers  in  his  <<  Literature  of  Political  Economy"  to 
the  Bhodian  laws,  in  force  three  centuries  prior  to 
the  Christian  era,  as  laws  adopted  in  the  Roman 
code,  and  thence  diffused  over  the  jurisprudence  of 
Europe  and  of  the  civilised  world!  Canada  has 
been  treated  on  the  same  general  principles  on 
which  British,  French,  or  Spanish  colonies  are 
treated  by  their  respective  governments.  The  re- 
servation of  the  export  trade  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  for  colonial  and  British  shipping,  is 
perfectly  just,  and  originates  or  coincides  with  the 
proverb,  that  "  Charity  begins  at  home,"  If  we 
do  not  take  care  of  the  colonial  shipbuilders  they 
will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  of  the  colonies 
too  ;  and  as  for  British  shipbuilders,  they  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  represented  in  Parliament.  We  are 
more  jealous  of  the  safety  of  nationcd  than  of  class 
interests,  and  must  beg  a  patient  reading  of  the 
following  dry,  yet  really  interesting  details. 

O  urs  is  an  age  of  "  general  principles.  *  *  The  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  country  is  now  to  be  worked 
by  a  few  rules.  The  government,  and  the  multiform 
businesses  of  this  great  empire,  in  fact,  are  worked, 
not  by  practical  men  who  have  devoted  their  time 
to  details,  and  to  practice,  but  by  anybody  who 
can  just  remember  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  simple  rules, 
such  as — "  That  the  whole  world,  as  to  trade, 
is  but  as  one  nation  or  people,  and  that  therein 
nations  are  as  persons*' — ''that  there  can  bono 
trade  unprofitable  to  the  public" — **  that  money  ex- 
ported in  trade  is  an  increase  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation, "t  and  such  like  short  and  easy  rules,  which, 
t/true,  must  greatly  facilitate  the  trade  of  legislsr 
tion,  and  enable  very  ordinary  persons  to  govern  the 
eonntry.     Still,  there  is  an  if  at  the  foundation  of 

♦  Davenant  on  Balance  of  Trade,  page  155.     London,  1 699. 
t  Ffif^^—Frindples  of  PoUticsI  Doonoiny.    £d.  1826,  pag«  40, 


these  beautiful  theories,  and  that  if  leaves  ns  in 
suspense.  Hazlitt  attributed  Edmund  Burke's 
political  sagacity  to  the  careful  attention  he  paid 
to  specialities  and  exceptions  from  general  rules. 

Now  Canada  is  just  an  exception  to  a  general 
rule  ;  it  is  an  inland  country,  but  we  treat  it  as  a 
maritime  one.  Canada  is  only  approachable  by 
sea  durihg  five  months  in  the  year ;  ships  cannot 
winter  there  ;  and  during  the  other  months  it  ca& 
only  be  entered  through  the  United  States,  a  riTa), 
and  possibly,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  hostile  power. 
Our  territory,  it  is  true,  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic, 
but  the  shorter,  and  ordinary  route  to  Canada  in 
winter  is  by  New  York  or  Boston.  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  voyage  to  British  America  hare 
been  much  nnder-estimated  in  the  recent  discas- 
sions,  and  official  reports  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto.  The  north  Atlantic  is 
proverbially  stormy;  within  the  Gulph  of  St.  Law- 
rence the  weather  does  not  improve;  while  the  river 
itself  is  full  of  small  islands,  and  groups  of  rocks 
and  shoals;  there  are  few  light-houses  ;  the  pilots 
are  French  Canadians,  who,  by  the  cxtraordtnarr 
forbearance  of  the  English  shipowners  and  mer- 
chants, are  allowed  an  incorporated  monopoly  of 
the  care  of  English  property.  The  majority  of 
these  pilots  ai*e  notoriously  incompetent,  and 
the  rates  of  insurance  are  the  highest  paid  for 
foreign  voyages,  ranging  from  2i  to  3  per  cent,  in 
summer,  and  on  the  winter  voyage  home,  from  5  to 
7  or  even  10  per  cent.  The  average  rate  for  the 
West  Indian  and  other  long  tropical  voyages  is  only 
1^  per  cent. 

These  risks,  therefore,  are  an  element  of  expense ; 
towage  above  Quebec  is  inevitably  high  for  a  dis- 
tance of  180  miles,  in  a  current  running  four  or  fire 
miles  an  hour.  Lighterage  going  up  is  not  unasual, 
and  an  almost  regular  iteni  of  charge  in  going  down 
from  Montreal.  We  believe  that  three  hundred 
pounds  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  additional  expense 
incurred  by  a  ship  going  beyond  Quebec  to  dis- 
charge and  load  at  Montreal. 

The  Montreal  and  Toronto  men  know  all  this, 
but  they  are  dissatisfied.  They  look  to  New  York 
freights,  forget  their  inland  position,  and  grumble 
at  the  British  Government,  because  there  is  not  a 
sharper  competition  for  froights  at  their  wharres. 

Having  witnessed  and  experienced  the  evils  of 
accumulation  of  produce  in  Montreal,  and  inade- 
quate shipping  to  remove  it,  we  dare  not  make  light 
of  the  complaints  of  the  Upper  Canada  people, 
though  wo  doubt  much  whether  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  United  States  would  secure  a 
regular  and  cheap  supply  of  shipping.  Wiiile  talk- 
ing over  this  matter  in  Scotland,  we  have  been  met 
with  the  reply — "  Let  the  Canadians  build  more 
ships'' — and  there  is  something  in  this.  Ship- 
building is  not  only  a  British,  it  is  a  large  colonial 
interest,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  see  deserted  the 
dock-yards  of  Quebec,  or  Three  Rivers,  or  of  the 
lower  ports,  merely  to  gratify  the  jealousy  of 
"  Young  Toronto  **  at  her  elder  sister.  Some  real 
advantage  must  be  procured  in  exchange.  Freights 
ought  always  to  be  2s.  6d.  to  28.  8d.  sterling  per 
barrel  of  flour  cheaper  at  New  York  than  at  Mon- 
treal«-*that  is  if  yre  can  roly  upon  an  aYorage  of 
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statements  by  the  Legblative  Council  of  Canada, 
the  Atlantic  Bail  way  Company,  and  tho  United 
States  committee,  who  reported  to  Congress  on 
this  sabject. 

British  shipofrnera  say  that  they  can  compete 
vith  all  the  world,  provided  you  give  them  fair 
play — that  is,  give  them  untaxed  materials  for 
thipTbuilding ;  untaxed,  cheap  labour,  such  as  the 
Prussians  have ;  bring  down  wages  to  half  the  present 
rates ;  pay  off  British  hands,  and  employ  Germans, 
Spaniards,  or  Negroes.  The  wants  of  our  revenue 
forbid  the  first  of  these  reductions,  at  least  so  long 
aa  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  is  to  be  paid  ; 
aud  there  is  just  as  much  common  sense  left  us  as 
Till  secure  a  preference  for  British  sailors,  instead 
of  Germans,  Portuguese,  or  Negroes. 

Nothing  fluctuates  so  much  and  so  suddenly  as 
freight :  it  depends  upon  the  supply  and  demand. 
The  first  ships  that  left  Montreal  last  summer 
brought  flour  at  2s.  4d,  to  2s.  6d.  a  barrel ;  tho  l^st 
that  left  in  autumn  obtained  Gs.  Gd.  to  7s« 

We  think  tho  Canadians  committed  a  gre^^t  error 
m  harping  too  much  on  freights  alone,  as  an  element 
in  the  cost  of  bread  stufls  to  this  country.    The 
extreme  agricultural    protectionists    in    England 
quoted  the  low  prices  of  the  far  west,  added  the 
freights,  and  thon  got  up  an  alarm  about  being 
ruined  by  Canadian  competition.     Actual  observa- 
tioQs  prove  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  geogra- 
^hied  price.      AVheat  is  dear    at   7^   cents.,  3s. 
a  bushel,  or    248.  a  quarter,  in    Cleveland,   get 
freights  ever  so  low.     The  same  grain  is  worth 
double  the  money  in  Liverpool,  in  fact,  is  chea^  at 
489.  a  quarter;  and  after  all  there  may  be  loss  to 
tiie  speculator-     The  way  to  cheapen  freight  is  to 
iuTite  shipping,  as  formerly,  with  cargoes  of  British 
productions,  instead  of  banishing  trade  by  hasty 
snd  anti-British  legislation,      If  the   Canadians 
^'ould  only  encourage  their  own  agriculture  in  the 
Valley  of  the   St.  Lawrence,  and,  duly  considering 
the  natural  and  artificial  advantages  of  their  coun- 
try, labour  to  develop   its    resources,   clear    tho 
country,  increase  population,  and  increase  produc- 
tion, ve  should   soon  hear  less  of  the   shipping 
monopoly,  and  more    of    Canadian  exports   and 
Canadian  shipping.      The  anti-British  and  anti- 


colonial  policy  of  the  present  ministers,  both  in 
London  and  in  Montreal,  has  irritated,  but 
we  hope  not  alienated,  tho  Canadians.  We  are 
therefore  not  surprised  at  the  Montreal  people  run- 
ning into  the  opposite  extreme,  neglecting  agri- 
cultare  and  navigation,  and  adopting  the  Man- 
chester and  Boston  mania  for  manufactures.  Let 
the  Canadians  beware :  abundance  of  food  is  the 
only  sure  test  and  foundation  of  public  wealth. 
The  people  of  England  have  not  made  up  their 
minds  to  cast  off  the  colonies :  they  are  only  awak- 
ing to  a  sense  of  their  importance ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
colonies,  despite  of  mere  theories,  ^ill  be  "  treated 
as  integral  parts  of  the  empire,"  as  the  provinces 
of  that  magnificent  British  Union,  on  whose  empire 
the  sun  never  sets. 

The  colonies  must,  however,  co-operate  with  the 
advocates  of  British  and  colonial  industry  in  Great 
Britain,  and  assist  us  to  defeat  the  alienation  of  the 
only  property  that  really  belongs  to  the  people. 

Why  should  not  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  Canada,  be  as  closely  allied  to  each 
other  as  each  of  them  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  the 
mother  country  ?  Why,  but  because  official  job- 
bery must  have  five  governors  where  one  would  be 
enough.  In  India,  one  governor-general  rules 
ninety-five  millions.  But  the  northern  colonies, 
with  a  population  under  two  millions,  have  five 
Colonial  office  proteges  to  maintain,  India  is 
not  under  the  Colonial  office :  let  us  emancipate  the 
American  colonies  from  official  tyranny,  and  elevate 
them  to  the  rank  of  British  provinces.  Let  us  con- 
solidate their  interests,  redress  their  wrongs,  and 
protect  their  industry.  The  silent  oppression  of  the 
colonies  was  the  work,  not  of  this  nation,  but  of  a 
clique  whose  days  are  numbered,  whose  power  is 
even  now  tottering. 

There  is  yet  hope  for  the  working  people  of  Great 
Britain  in  their  colonial  connections,  and  hope  for 
the  colonists,  that  the  industrial  and  social  distresses 
of  this  country  have  convinced  the  masses  of  our 
city  populations  that  the  colonies  are  still  British 
territory,  and  that  the  colonists  may  still  sympa- 
thise with  us  as  fellow-citizens  of  one  great  nation. 


TO   ELLEN'S  EYE. 


I. 

piss's  by  a  pearly  sea 
A  sapphire  isle, 
With  saalit  smile, 

Bays  o*er  the  deep  to  me; 
Tossed  oa  the  wave 
That  threats  a  grave, 
With  none  to  save — 

Spaed,  speed,  my  baric  to  thee. 

U. 

A  eendean  sphere 

BoDing  on  high 

In  an  albine  sky^ 
Bewed  with  a  glisteriiig  tear; 


Bright  and  serene, 
*Bove  the  terrene, 
Liib^s  stonny  scene-^ 
Eeat,  rest,  my  spirit  here. 

lU. 

That  sapphire  isle 

And  its  pearled  sea. 
With  sunlit  smile 

Baying  on  nifr-<* 
That  asuK  sphere 

In  an  albine  sky. 
Dewed  with  a  tear, 

Is  Ellen's  eye 

Of  welkin  dye, 

Where  calm  Til  rest, 

For  ever  blest, 
Till  Natnre  sends  her  last  beheit, 


J.  B.  D. 
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RECENT  AUSTRALIAN  DISCOVERT  ♦ 


GrEOGBAPincAL  discovcrj  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress within  the  last  twenty  years.  Prom  the  sunny 
groups  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  far  as  the  most 
remote  limits  of  research,  travellers  have  penetrated 
llejoud  the  boundaries  of  former  enterprise,  and  laid 
before  the  world  accounts  of  spots  which  had  been 
hitherto  regarded  almost  as  the  creations  of  fable. 
Adventurous  men  have  not  been  wanting  of  late  to 
push  their  researches  into  those  unknown  portions  of 
the  globe  whose  character  has  never  before  been  cor- 
rect^ ascertained,  and  aroand  which  Nature  has,  appa- 
rently with  some  mysterious  end  in  view,  thrown  a 
belt  of  dangerous  and  difficult  regions,  which  serve  at 
once  to  baffle  the  enterprise  and  damp  the  zeal  of  the 
explorer.  The  remotest  sources  of  the  Nile  still  re-' 
main  a  mystery;  the  regions  surrounding  the  head  of 
the  Niger  are  involved  in  comparative  obscurity;  and 
the  interior  of  Australia,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  ex- 
peditions which  have  of  late  years  been  undertaken, 
yet  remains  a  question  to  be  discussed  and  set  at  rest 
by  future  travellers.  The  centre  of  that  vast  island, 
which  some  suppose  to  have  been  formed  by  an  archi- 
pelago, some  to  consist  of  a  great  belt  of  land  encir- 
cling an  undiscovered  sea,  has  given  rise  to  more  inquiry 
than  perhaps  any  other  geographical  problem.  The 
adventurous  spirit  of  a  Mungo  Park  might,  perhaps, 
have  unravelled  the  difficult  question.  We  have  no 
such  travellers  now.  Pew  men  would  care  to  toil, 
alone  and  unprotected,  through  so  savage  a  wilderness 
as  that  which  the  explorer  must  traverse  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  remoteness  of  Australia.  The  danger 
of  the  enterprise  deters  men  from  it;  and,  perhaps,  the 
character  of  the  country  is  less  propitious  to  the  adven- 
turer than  even  the  wild  solitudes  of  Africa.  Scarcity 
of  provisions  and  water,  the  risk  of  hostile  collision 
with  the  natives,  the  inhospitable  nature  of  the  country 
— these  are  dangers  and  obstacles  which  induce  the 
explorer  to  set  forth  attended  by  a  numerous  company, 
and  furnished  with  cumbrous  waggons  and  other  means 
of  conveyance.  These  obstruct  the  progress,  while 
they  increase  the  comfort,  of  the  traveller,  but  are,  per- 
^haps,  unavoidable  evils,  when  we  consider  the  character 
of  the  little-known  districts  of  the  Australian  continent. 

Captain  Sturt  had  long  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  discovery.  His  vigour  and  per- 
severance, his  talent  and  patient  endurance  of  privation, 
were  weU  known;  and  when,  in  January,  1843,  he 
wrote  to  the  Colonial  authorities,  tendering  his  services 
to  lead  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Australia,  the 
offer  was  at  once  accepted.  Before  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  had  fairly  set  in,  a  well-arranged  party  started 
from  Moorundi,  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Murray.  Some  sixteen  white  men,  two  natives,  with 
horses,  bullocks,  a  boat  and  boat-carriage,  with  drags, 
a  cart,  and  two  hundred  sheep,  two  sheep  and  four 
kangaroo  dogs,  were  about  to  start  on  a  journey  across 
a  wild  and  partly  unknown  waste,  to  discover  the 
character  of  the  interior  of  the  vast  territory  of  Aus- 


tralia. The  early  part  of  the  roote  lay  oter  « toaakrj 
with  every  inch  of  which  Captain  Sturt  was  limfliar. 
Along  the  base  of  a  range  of  low  hills,  across  naked 
table-lands,  through  masses  of  bush,  along  the  bed 
of  a  river,  and  over  an  undulating  stretcb  of  land 
clothed  with  varied  vegetation,  the  party  proceeded, 
and  at  length  entered  upon  wide  grassy  plains,  where 
the  herbage  became  finer,  greener,  and  closer  as  the 
travellers  receded  further  from  the  coast.  The  weather 
in  the  eariy  part  of  September  was  bitterly  cold;  there 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  ice  formed  in  the  water* 
buckets,  and  a  keen  wind  blew  throughout  the  night. 
But  few  natives  appeared,  and  these  kept  aloof  from 
the  travellers,  until,  having  traversed  a  low  ridge  and 
encamped  upon  the  borders  of  a  great  lagoon,  fnmed 
within  hills  of  a  yellow  and  white  colour,  a  small  party 
of  the  aborigenes  consented  to  approach.  A  beaatifd 
green  flat  affcwded  abundant  pasture  for  tlie  eaitie;  and, 
tempted  probably  by  the  snug  appearance  of  the  travd- 
lers'  bivouac,  seventeen  or  eighteen  natives  came  domi 
and  joined  the  train,  evincing  every  sign  of  an  amicahle 
disposition. 

A  little  further  on,  a  gigantie  mound,  the  grave  of 
forty  natives,  who  had  perished  in  an  eneomier  vitb 
the  whites,  testified,  however,  that  peace  was  not  un- 
broken in  that  district^  and  subsequent  events  added 
strength  to  this  observation.  The  plaiiHH  ^  the  tnrel- 
lers  advanced,  presented  striking  evidences  that  a  pa- 
pulation, far  from  limited,  was  near  at  hand.  Beaten 
paths  intersected  the  grassy  lands,  some  leading  from 
the  bush  to  the  river,  others  running  between  the  fine 
pastures,  while  broad  cattle-tracks  were  met  at  inter- 
vals. The  bullocks,  which  formed  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion, were  observed  to  be  wearied  with  their  heavy 
loads,  which  suggested  to  Captain  Sturt  the  idea  of 
seizing  two  or  three  of  the  wild  animals.  In  tliis  he 
was  unsucoessful,  so  that  the  party  was  compelled  to 
proceed  with  the  same  insu&cient  aocomnodatioiL  At 
length  the  descent  towards  the  valley  of  the  Dar% 
was  commenced.  The  country  became  better  wooded, 
and  broad  fiats  of  brilliantly  green  grass  alternated 
with  fields  of  more  luxuriant  and  ranker  vegetation. 
The  river  was  reached,  a  camp  was  pitched,  just  as  the 
sun  was  throwing  his  last  lingering  beams  over  the 
landscape,  llie  cattle  were  turned  loose  to  feed  on  the 
rich  herbage,  while  the  travellers  settled  to  repose. 
Amid  the  branches  of  a  large  and  hollow  gum  tive,  a 
new  fishing  net  was  observed,  carefully  aranged;  hot 
where  the  owner  intended  to  use  it  was  a  mysteit, 
considering  that  there  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  no 
river  whence  it  appeared  possible  to  ob^in  fish. 

The  expedition  would  have  started  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  had  not  an  aged  native  come  down  to 
visit  the  encampment.  He  approached  timidly,  M 
having  obtained  a  near  view  of  the  white  men,  assumed 
a  certain  degree  of  confidence.  He  recollected  having 
seen  Captain  Sturt,  in  a  boat  on  the  Murray,  when,  in 
company  with  another  party  of  travellers,  fourteen  yesrs 


*  te' 


■Narrative  of  an  Pxpedition  into  Central  Australia:  peTfomed  nnder  the  authority  of  ber  Higesty**  Governsnent,  dorin;  ^ 
years  1844-5-8;  together  with  a  Notice  of  the  Prorince  of  South  AustnOia  in  1847.  By  Captain  Charlei  Stttit  FJiiiM^-*' 
litmdttiT  T»  ft  W.  Boone." 
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prefiousy  lie  was  proceeding  on  &  journey  np  that  river. 
Hie  old  man's  demeanoor  was  at  first  nneas j  and  suspi- 
ekms^  bat  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  in  doubt  regard- 
ing the  safefy  oi  lus  fishing  net.  A  word  re-assured 
\mt  however,  and  he  enteied  into  a  free  and  friendly 
OBiversatkMi* 

A  short  progress  bcon^t  them  within  view  of  a  large 
ttdire  encampment,  when  it  was  debated  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  explorers  to  i^proach. 
Nadhick,  one  of  the  men  who  aocompanied  the  expe- 
dition, vofainteered  to  go  forward  and  reconnoitre ;  but 
the  old  native  desired  him  to  remain  behind,  while  he 
stepped  ibrward  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  importance, 
id4  soon  returning^  said  the  white  men  might  go. 
Advancing  up  a  slope,  and  descending  to  the  bank  of 
a  cJcar  and  pretty  river,  they  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  huge  company  of  the  aborigines,  mostly 
Tell  armed,  who,  though  evidently  taken  by  surprise, 
lecdved  the  travellers  vdth  considerable  cordiality. 

"Some  of  Uie  msn  were  rery  good  looking  and  well  made,  but 

I  Huak  the  nativeB  of  the  Darfing  geoeralfy  ue  so.    They  looked 

vitk  nlwihhmfnt  on  the  dzsga,  which  paaaed  dose  to  them; 

wlIelMnred  that  aevenl  of  them  trembled  gently.    At  thit 

tine  Nadbiek  had  walked  to  some  little  distance  with  two  old 

aea,  boUCng  each  by  the  hand  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 

lad  be  was,  apparently,  in  deep  and  earnest  conTersation  with 

then.    TooBda  (NadlodE'a  oompamon),  on  the  other  hand,  had 

wneiiBrted  on  om  of  tiie  dngi  until  it  deueoded  into  the 

enck.    He  then  got  ofl^  and,  walkii^  up  to  the  natives,  folded 

kit  Uuket  nmnd  him  with  a  haughty  air,  and  eyed  the  whole 

«f  tkem  with  a  look  of  stem  and  unbending  pride,  if  not  of  fero- 

tkj.  'Whether  it  was  that  his  ilrmness  produced  any  effect,  I 

sbkA  Wf,  Imt  after  one  of  the  natives  had  whispered  to  another, 

hi  vftsiairto  Toonda  tod  sahiled  him«  by  putting  his  hands 

ea  Ui  ifaosUara  aid  bending  his  head  uitfl  it  touched  his  breast. 

This  toonda  coldly  returned  and  then  stood  as  frigid  as  before, 

satil  tk  drags  mored  on,  when  he  again  resumed  his  seat,  and  left 

^ua  vithout  uttering  a  word.    Nadluck  had  separated  from  his 

ftinds,  after  hmriiig;  aa  it  seemed,  imparted  to  them  some  im- 

portnt  lafamation,  a»d,  ooming  up  to  myself  and  Mr.  Browne, 

vUipaed  to  ua^  'Bkwdy  rogue,  that  fellow:    yon  look  after 

JioU.*    The  contrast  between  these  two  men  was  remarkable; 

(be  aaltj  duplicity  of  the  one,  and  the  haughty  bearing  of  the 

otber.    But  I  am  led  to  bdiere  that  there  was  some  latent  cause 

ftr  I^MAda'a  eondttct,  ainoe  he  asked  me  to  shoot  the  natiTes, 

•d  na  ao  eaoilad  that  he  puahed  hia  blanket  into  his  mouth, 

nd  bit  it  riolently  in  his  anger.    On  thia  I  offered  him  a  pistol 

to  iboot  them  himself ;  but  he  returned  it  to  me  with  a  smile. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  I  would  not  have  allowed  liim 

to  fee  it* 

Keeping  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  whose 
knks  were  thickly  wooded  with  timber  of  little  value, 
the  expedition  now  encountered  frequent  parties  of  the 
satires,  who  appeared  astonished  that  their  property, 
such  as  nets»  game,  and  provisions,  was  ^ot  molested. 
The  Darling  had  dwindled  into  a  mere  stream  of  water, 
in  spite  of  which  abundant  verdure  covered  the  flats. 
An  extracrdinaxy  circumstance  took  place  on  the  night 
of  the  28th  August.  When  the  travellers  encamped, 
aeon  after  sunset,  near  the  bed  of  the  stream,  a  shiJlow 
and  diminative  flow  of  water  alone  marked  its  course. 
Oa  listng  iu  the  morning,  however,  they  saw  a  wide 
and  deep  river  rolling  before  them,  foaming  and  frothing 
ktweea  the  steep  banks,  with  an  immense  volume  of 
vater.  Whence  this  flood  had  come  was  a  mystery. 
Ko  satisfactory  reason  was  assigned  by  the  natives  for 
the  phenomenon.  Ci^tain  Sturt  supposes  that  heavy 
nias  had  fallen  on  the  hills  to  the  north-west,  which 
had  poured  into  the  Darling  through  some  unknown 
cbofieL    At  this  point  the  natives,  who  had  followed 


from  the  encampment,  lefti  after  receiving  some  trifling 
presents. 

The  thievish  disposition  of  some  of  the  aborigines 
who  hovered  in  the  wake  of  the  party  caused  con* 
siderable  annoyance.  The  women,  especially,  were 
suspected;  and  when  Nadluck,  seeing  a  crowd  of 
them  grouped  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  stream, 
wished  to  invite  them  over.  Captain  Sturt  was  com- 
pelled to  vow  that  he  would  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
first  who  came,  with  his  long  knife.  This  threat  sur- 
prised the  native,  who  consulted  another  of  the  travel- 
lers, wishing  to  know  whether  it  was  likely  that  the 
white  man  would  do  as  he  promised.  In  reply,  he 
received  an  assurance  that  nothing  was  more  certain, 
and  a  hint  that  his  own  head  might  not  be  quite  safe. 
Such  measures  seemed  to  be  rendered  necessary  by 
the  predilection  of  the  blacks  for  articles  of  European 
manufacture,  which  they  endeavoured,  with  much  in- 
genuity, to  make  off  with.  The  river  still  continued 
to  rise,  and  must  have  thrown  an  enormous  body  of 
water  into  the  Murray.  A  few  canoes  studded  its 
turbid  surface;  but  navigation  was  dangerous,  and  the 
natives  hesitated  before  venturing  to  cross  the  widen- 
ing stream. 

The  country  now  became  more  open  and  barren, 
the  herbage  more  stunted,  the  scanty  wood  less 
abundantly  covered  with  leaves,  while  bare  and  rugged 
flats  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  Large 
patches  of  red  clay  land,  entirely  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, were  traversed,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
travellers  were  proceeding  forward  into  an  unknown 
and  inhospitable  region.  Water  became  scarce,  for 
they  had  now  left  the  Darling,  to  pursue  their  course 
towards  the  centre  of  Australia.  A  slight  divergence 
to  save  low  hiUs  brought  them  to  little  creeks,  whence 
a  scanty  supply  was  obtained.  As  they  advanced,  the 
green  vegetation  to  which  their  eyes  had  been  accus- 
tomed was  observed  to  become  less  and  less  abundant, 
until  at  length  a  little  grass,  lining  the  banks  of  an 
occasional  creek,  was  all  that  cheered  the  arid  aspect 
of  the  wilderness.  The  excitement  of  the  expedition 
had  now  in  reality  commenced.  Scarcity  of  water, 
and  the  diminution  of  provisions,  caused  much  anxiety, 
while  it  was  evident  that  every  forward  step  taken 
plunged  the  explorers  deeper  into  wild  and  unculti- 
vated solitudes.  Some  few  natives  still  accompanied 
the  party,  and  these  occasionally  enlivened  the  mono- 
tony of  the  march  by  hunting  dogs  and  a  few  other 
animals,  which  were  encountered  now  and  then  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  hills  were  gradually  losing 
themselves  in  the  plains,  and  before  the  eye  there  ap- 
peared nothing  but  a  vast  level  waste,  across  which 
the  expedition  was  about  to  pursue  its  way.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  excitement  attends  the  traveller  through 
whatever  country  he  may  be  journeying.  New  scenes 
continually  extend  themselves  before  his  view,  he  finds 
himself  among  strange  society,  and  feels  the  presence 
of  a  civilisation  to  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  explorer  of  new  regions ! 
He  feels  that  every  hour  leads  deeper  into  the  un- 
traversed  districts  of  a  land  hitherto  undescribed; 
that  features  which  have  been  Iddden  from  the  white 
man's  speculation  since  the  creation,  are  every  mo- 
ment revealing  themselves  to  his  gaze ;  for  he  is  pene- 
trating into  the  abodes  of  wild  tribes,  to  whom  hia 
appearance  is  a  phenomenon.     All  these,  and  no- 
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melons  other  eireamstaneei,  eombiae  to  render  the 
progress  of  an  explorer  one  of  excitement  and  enthn- 
siasm.  We  can,  therefore,  readily  enter  into  the  feel- 
ing of  ardonr  which  prompted  Captain  Sturt  and  his 
adventnrons  companions  to  push  their  advance  into  the 
uninviting  regions  of  interior  Australia. 

An  encampment  was  made  at  Pamari,  a  small  glen, 
or  water-hole,  of  picturesque  appearance.  Three  na- 
tives were  surprised  here,  as  they  lay  asleep  beneath  a 
tree.  Around  such  spots,  where  a  spring  affords 
nourishment  to  the  soil,  a  vegetation  green,  if  not  pro- 
fuse, springs  up.  A  small  grove  encircled  Pamari, 
while  8on\e  beautiful  plants  grew  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek.  Having  rested  and  refreshed  themselves  here, 
they  pushed  on  again,  and  were  soon  compelled  to  re- 
new the  search  for  water.  To  their  great  joy,  a  pond 
was  found ;  and,  convinced  that  this  want  would  be  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  expedition. 
Captain  Sturt  caused  a  small  tank  to  be  constructed, 
which  he  proposed  to  send  on  a  day  or  two  in  advance. 
The  thirsty  sun  which  hangs  above  this  region  soon 
dries  up  the  few  detached  pools  which  alone  remain 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  river  floods.  Dry  and 
naked  plains,  consequently,  are  of  lAuch  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  the  small  patches  of  verdure  which 
occasionally  gladden  the  traveller's  eye.  The  leader 
of  the  present  expedition,  therefore,  resolved  to  pitch 
a  camp  near  the  pool,  which  was  surrounded  with  a 
verdant  slope,  or  rather  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow 
well,  shaded  by  trees.  Leaving  the  cattle  and  drags 
in  this  favourable  position,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  hilb;  whence,  however,  he  returned,  little  satisfied 
with  the  aspect  of  the  country,  but  convinced  that 
they  were  now  steadily  working  their  way  towards  the 
unknown  centre  of  Australia.  The  expedition  was  at 
this  time  in  a  healthy  and  efficient  state.  It  had  not 
suffered  severely  from  privation;  the  sheep,  bullocks, 
and  horses  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  a  kindly  and 
good  disposition  evinced  by  every  member  of  the  party 
had  contributed  to  render  the  journey  agreeable  to  all. 
The  hope  of  effecting  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
all  others  had  failed,  buoyed  up  their  hearts,  and,  after 
a  further  progress  of  several  miles,  they  bivouacked  at 
Hood's  Creek  in  comfort  and  comparative  hilarity. 
Hitherto,  however,  they  had  not  proceeded  over  en- 
tirely untrodden  ground.  One  or  two  explorers  had 
preceded  them.  But  he  maybe  termed  a  wanderer  in 
unexplored  countries  who  is  only  the  third  or  fourth 
European  that  has  ever  traversed  those  regions ;  con- 
sequently Captain  Sturt  was  already  a  discoverer. 

The  district  upon  which  they  had  now  entered  ap- 
peared less  destitute  of  vegetation  than  the  wide  plain 
they  had  already  crossed.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  present 
every  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  savage.  Trees, 
bushes,  and  grass  were  far  from  scanty,  game  was 
abundant,  and  a  variety  of  vegetable  productions  fit 
for  food  were  observed.  Population,  however,  appeared 
exceedingly  restricted.  Some  six  or  seven  natives  only 
were  seen,  hovering  occasionally  around  Hood's  Creek, 
and  these  were  so  timid,  that  they  never  would  consent 
to  approach. 

One  morning,  however,  some  men  who  had  been  to 
the  eastward  to  tend  the  cattle,  returned  with  infor- 
mation that  four  natives  had  been  seen  at  a  distance. 
Anxious  to  see  and  converse  with  some  of  the  aborigines 
of  this  part  of  the  oountry^,  ftrom  vhomi  moreover,  he 


hoped  to  obtain  informaiiDn  oonoeming  the  yonta,  Cap- 
tain Sturt  ordered  liis  horse  to  be  saddled,  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  in  aearoh  of  them;  but  just  at  that 
moment  a  native  follower  called  out  that  thvee  blacb 
were  oroaaing  from  the  fiats  to  the  eastward.  The 
Englishman,  therefore,  started  after  them  on  foot, 
directing  his  servant  to  follow  him.  The  ground  to 
rough  and  stony,  so  that  the  alarmed  natives  were 
rapidly  gained  upon  by  their  pursuem : — 

"  At  lait,  waiiig  there  was  no  euape,  one  of  th«m  itopped,  vU 
proved  to  be  aa  old  woman  with  two  yoooger  oompenioiu.  I 
expliiined  to  her,  when  she  got  calm,  for  at  first  ihe  was  dread* 
fuUy  frightened,  that  my  camp  was  on  the  creek,  and  I  wanted 
the  black  fellows  to  come  and  see  me ;  and  taking  Tampawaog^t 
knife,  which  hang  by  a  string  round  his  neck,  I  showed  the  oU 
lady  the  use  of  it,  and  putting  the  string  ovtr  her  head,  patted 
her  on  the  back,  and  allowed  her  to  depart.  To  my  surprise,  ia 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after,  seyen  natiyes  were  seen  approach' 
ing  the  camp  with  the  slowness  of  a  funeral  procession.  Tb^ 
kept  their  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  appeared  as  if  marching  to 
execution.  However,  I  made  them  sit  under  a  tree ;  a  group  of 
aeren  of  the  most  miserable  human  beings  I  ever  saw.  Poor  ema- 
ciated creatures  all  of  them,  who,  no  doubt,  thought  the  mandate 
they  had  received  to  visit  the  camp  was  from  a  superior  beis^, 
and  had  obeyed  it  in  fear  and  trembling.  I  made  them  sit  doTO, 
gave  them  a  good  break£ist,  and  some  presents,  but  could  obtain 
no  information  from  them — ^when  at  length  they  slunk  off;  ud 
wc  never  saw  anything  more  of  them." 

A  short  excursion  which  Captain  Sturt  made  to  the 
eastward  showed  the  barren  and  deaolate  nature  of  the 
country  which  extended  beyond.      Leaving  Hood's 
Creek,  they  left  all  signs  of  vegetation.    Mount  Lyell 
rose  there  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet ;  but  its 
naked  sides,  totally  uncovered,  save  where  a  deep  cle/l 
or  ravine  afforded  shelter  to  a  grove  of  gloomy  pines, 
presented  not  a  blade  of  grass.   A  few  bashes  grew  on 
the  summit ;  otherwise  no  vegetation  appeared.  A  tele- 
scopic view  from  the  summit  showed  the  same  uninTitiog 
landscape.     Nothing  save  the  dark  patohes  of  pine 
forest  grew  upon  the  land.     It  was  a  waterless  wil- 
derness.    To  return  to  the  camp,  therefore,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  was  the  only  resource.     The  (^stance  was 
fifty-six  miles ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  progress 
the  traveller  met  with  but  one  dirty  pool,  close  to 
which  he  sat  down,  and  partook  of  a  hasty  meal.    At 
the  bivouac  the  wheels  of  the  drags  had  been  serionslj 
injured  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so  that  a  considerable 
delay  was  necessary  before  the  expedition  could  once 
more  be  set  in  motion.    A  fire  which  broke  out  in  one 
of  the  carts  caused  another  stoppage,  and  Christmss- 
day  found  them  at  no  great  distance  from  their  former 
place  of  encampment.     Mr.  Poole,  who  had  been  sent 
on  an  excursion  to  the  north-north-east,  now  rejoined 
the  main  party  of  the  expedition.    Hb  report  desoribed 
the  country  over  which  he  had  passed  as  one  bleak 
and  barren  to  the  last  degree.    Now  he  had  anircd  at 
a  place  where  the  blacks  had  been  digging  in  vain  for 
water ;  now  his  course  lay  along  the  bed  oi  a  diied-np 
creek ;  now  he  discovered  a  choked-up  well,  whence  a 
scanty  supply  was  obtained ;  once  he  discovered  s 
patch  of  grass  and  a  creek  full  of  water — but  a  dtfki 
dry  scrub  in  general  covered  the  land.     A  few  native 
huts,  of  rude  and  primitive  construction,  were  observed, 
though  but  one  or  two  blacks  were  seen  moving  steal- 
thily among  the  brushwood.     The  onward  progress 
was  across  a  country  of  precisely  the  same  character. 
Mounting  to  the  summit  of  a  low,  naked  nfflg«»  ^^^ 
travellers  cast  their  view  over  an  nnbroken  mass  of 
the  same  teown  arids,  which  swept  before  ibom  lie  • 
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wsveleas  sea  to  thd  very  verge  of  the  horizon.  A  small 
part  J  had  been  despatched  to  search  for  water,  and  a 
fire  wbich  was  noticed  burning  brightly  to  the  east- 
vard,  bat  which  was  lost,  was  mistaken  for  a  signal 
that  a  well  had  been  discovered.  Such,  however,  did 
not  prove  the  case;  and  the  evening  closed  in,  bringing 
disappointment  to  the  travellers. 

As  day  dawned,  the  travellers  were  in  motion.  Ealse 
hopes  led  them  iuto  a  dark  pine  forest,  full  of  sand- 
ri%s.  Here  they  became  entangled  in  the  pathless 
aad  wood-covered  expanse.  The  horses,  bullocks, 
and  sheep,  were  urged  over  successive  ridges;  but 
uotber  and  another  presented  itself,  and  night  threat- 
esed  to  set  in  wildly  and  darkly,  and  leave  them 
EtRggling  to  emerge  from  the  solitudes  of  the  pine 
^lest.  The  draught  beasts  were  completely  exhausted. 
Their  strength  had  been  worn  out  by  long  and  unin- 
tOTupted  labour,  ao  that  a  halt  was  necessary  in  order 
to  recniit  them  a  little.  A  little  water  was  discovered, 
a  bleaaing  at  such  a  time,  but  the  supply  was  insuf- 
ficient. About  three  in  the  morning,  however,  a 
birooac  was  reached,  the  exhausted  animab  were  re- 
fresihed,  and,  after  a  day  and  night  of  unparalleled  toil, 
« fev  hoars*  rest  was  obtained.  The  poverty  of  the 
cfjtmtrjr  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  one  oiroumstanoe. 
P^ing  through  the  acacia-shrub,  the  explorers  ob- 
s^ed  that  the  natives  had  been  engaged  in  collecting 
\k  seed.  Indigent  and  poverty-stricken,  indeed,  must 
\^  peopb  be  who  can  subsist  on  such  food,  dry  and 
Bpahtable  as  it  is. 

Tb£  heat  was  now  excessive.     The  ground  became 
ttWtbat  the  bullocks  could  not  stand  upon  it,  and 
evoy  blade  of  vegetation  appeared  to  have  been  withered 
op  l^  the  sun.     Both  men  and  animab  suffered  dread- 
hsUj.  Some  of  tbo  former  had  their  skin  blistered  up, 
vliiie  the  dogs  coold  scarcely  drag  themselves  along; 
cae  of  the  most  valuable  perished  on  the  way.    The 
siuep  akme  appeared  not  to  suffer.    They  throve  well, 
ibcir  fieece  was  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  they  became 
as  fat  as  though  they  were  rearing  in  a  pasture  at 
tbe  calony.      It  appeared,  however,  as  though  the 
tnTeUers  were  to  suffer  until  they  could  endure  their 
sofferings  no  longer,  when  a  water-creek  generally  ap- 
peared to  comfort  them.     One  which  was  reached 
about  the  3d  of  January  was  exceedingly  pleasantly 
feitoated.     Flowers  and  shrubs  grew  about  it,  shady 
trees  arched  overhead,  and  numerous  birds  peopled 
thnr  branches.     Close  in  the  neighbourhood  were  seve- 
r1  dwellings  of  the  aborigines,  the  first  which  Captain 
Start  describes : — 

"They  wrra  all  arched  eUipticaUy,  hy  beading  the  boogh  of  a 
tne  at  a  certain  heigM  from  the  ground,  and  reating  the  other 
nJ  (A  the  forked  stick  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  arch.  A 
tki-k  lajer  of  boughs  was  then  put  over  the  roof  and  back,  on 
vlich  there  was  a  thick  coating  of  red  clay,  so  that  the  hut  was 
i'HperYbtts  to  wirkd  or  heat.  These  huts  were  of  considerable 
lize,  and  doae  to  each  there  was  a  smaller  one,  equally  well 
iB&k  aa  the  larger.  Both  were  left  in  perfect  repair,  and  had 
^^pvently  boea  swept,  prior  to  the  departure  of  their  inmates." 

The  aborigines  appear  to  have  been  much  alarmed 
I7  the  apparition  of  the  white  men  traversing  their 
vOd  country.  In  one  place  thirty  fires  were  found 
still  borning,  with  not  a  soul  near  them,  wliilst  at  in- 
tervals a  group  of  empty  huts  waa  passed.  Water 
eoatimied  aoaroe;  a  few  hdea  were  discovered,  but 
they  wen  M  of  nothing  but  thin  mud.  The  soil  was 
ttkol  nd  h}iil6red»  andcif  Apeonliwr  ohiracter,  dotted 


with  small  hillocks,  upon  the  summits  of  which  rested 
rounded  masses  of  gypsum,  from  three  to  ten  inohes 
in  diameter,  fiat  and  transparent,  and  oonnected  with 
the  ground  by  a  pointed  projection  like  that  in  a  bull's- 
eye  in  window- glass.  These  curious  substances  were 
very  common  in  the  district  over  which  they  were  now 
passing.  We  hasten  on  vrith  Captain  Sturt  and  his 
companions,  omitting  to  notice  several  curious  parti- 
culars, until  we  arrive  at  a  native  village,  of  which  the 
article  furnishes  us  with  a  curious  and  graphic  repre* 
sentation.  The  huts  were  formed  of  strong  boughs^ 
fixed  in  the  ground  in  a  circle,  and  meeting  at  the  top. 
This  framework  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  grass  and 
leayes,  over  which  was  plastered  a  thick  coating  of  well- 
worked  clay.  The  larger  huts  were  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  across,  and  four  and  a-half  high,  each  having  a  small 
one  at  its  side.  The  apertures  were  only  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  of  a  man's  creeping  in  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  All  the  dwellings  faced  the  north-west.  It 
appears  to  be  probable  that  the  natives  only  inhabit 
their  villages  during  the  winter  season,  since  their 
construction  forbids  the  idea  of  comfort,  which  would 
possibly  be  more  consulted  were  the  blaoka  in  the 
habit  of  dwelling  under  roofs  during  the  whole  of  the 
year.  As  the  expedition  pushed  further  towards  the 
<%ntre,  it  was  remarked  that  the  huts  were  more  oom> 
pactly  built,  and  with  smaller  apertures,  as  though  the 
winds  were  more  bitter  in  those  regions  than  in  the 
districts  approximating  nearer  to  the  coast  lands.  Seve- 
ral tribes  of  natives  were  encountered.  Their  behap 
viour  was  generally  quiet  and  inoffensive,  charaoterised 
chiefly  by  timidity  and  astonishment  at  the  strange 
sight  presented  to  their  view  by  the  expedition,  as  it 
wound  its  way,  with  drags,  carta,  bullocks,  and  a  flook 
of  sheep,  acroas  the  country. 

Sullivan  and  Turpin,  two  members  of  the  expeoi- 
tion,  were  proceeding  one  morning  to  collect  the  cattle, 
and  seeing  a  native  and  his  "luba^"  or  vrife,  crossing  the 
plains  to  the  eastward,  proceeded  after  them.  A  large 
quantity  of  grass  grew  there,  and  the  blacks  were 
carrying  stones  to  grind  the  seed,  it  being  their  bar* 
vest  time.  Sullivan  proceeded  after  them ;  but  they, 
being  exceedingly  alarmed,  set  fire  to  the  grass.  He 
leaped  over  the  flaming  piles,  they  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground ;  and  the  lad,  seeing  their  terror,  de  • 
sisted : — 

'*  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  poor  creatures  eieaped  one 
dreaded  object  than  they  encountered  another,  in  the  shape  of 
Mack,  who  was  on  horseback.  As  soon  as  they  taw  him,  they 
took  to  their  heels  ;  but,  putting  his  horse  into  a  canter,  he  was 
up  with  them  before  they  were  aware  of  it.  On  this  they  threw 
down  their  stones,  bags,  net,  and  fire-stick,  and  scrambled  up 
into  a  tree.  The  fire-stick  set  the  grass  on  fire,  and  all  their 
valuables  would  luive  been  consumed,  if  Mack  had  not  very  pro- 
perly dismounted,  and  extinguished  the  flames.  lie  could  not, 
however,  persuade  either  of  the  natives  to  descend,  and  therefore 
rode  away." 

This  timidity  of  the  aboriginal  population  is  to  be 
regretted,  since  it  prevented  the  travellers  from  ob- 
serving their  characteristics,  in  manners,  religion — ^if 
they  believe  in  anything — and  general  ideas.  Mr. 
Poole,  being  aocompaiiied  by  Mack,  whom  some  of  the 
natives  recognised,  did  once,  indeed,  come  into  contact 
with  a  man  and  woman,  whose  behaviour  was  friendly 
and  confident.  On  the  strength  of  this,  Captain 
Sturt  resolved  to  pay  the  tribe  a  visit,  and  accordingly 
started  with  a  hoc8e*k«d  of  siigtv  mi  px^sent^  i^  tl^g 
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liope  of  seemg  tiMn.  Bui  thair  encampment  had  been 
broken  iq>.  They  had  left  the  spot,  tvned  towards  the 
east,  and  their  wide  tnil  was  soon  lost  on  the  hard  sorfaee 
of  the  plaina.  A  long  sheet  of  water  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Poole;  and,  as  the  exonrsion  in  search  of 
the  natives  proved  ineffectual,  it  was  resolved  to  pitch 
the  tents  on  this  site.  It  was  a  pretty  spot — a  hollow, 
with  a  pond  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  difis, 
with  a  lining  of  wood  and  vegetation.  Here  the 
oamp  was  prepared.  The  high  rocks,  which  rose  on 
either  hand  far  above  the  summits  of  the  trees,  af- 
forded shade,  while  a  fine  flat  was  covered  with  tents — 
a  little  moving  village,  which  the  eiplorers  erected  for 
themselves  at  intervals  during  their  passage  across  the 
untraversed  district  of  Australia. 

When,  however,  the  travellers  kindled  their  camp- 
fires  in  Depot  Qlen,  on  the  87th  of  January,  1845,  it 
was  not  with  the  idea  of  never  striking  their  tents 
again  until  the  17th  of  July  following.  Yet  such  proved 
to  be  the  result.  The  expedition  was  as  completely 
rooted  to  the  spot  as  though  it  had  been  frozen  in, 
in  the  icy  seas  of  the  nortL  To  advance  and  to 
retreat  were  equally  impossible.  There  was  no  water 
in  any  plaee  save  where  the  encampment  lay,  and  in 
a  lagoon  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  There  was  neither 
forage  nor  finiit,  and  it  was  useless  to  look  for 
any  until  the  summer  had  fairly  set  in.  To  spend 
six  months  at  Depot  Qkn  iras  therefore  an  imperative 
neoessity.  Here  there  was  an  abnndanoe  of  water 
and  pasture;  and  the  travellers  resdved  to  employ 
the  interval  in  the  most  useful  manner.  Excursions 
were,  therefore,  undertaken  to  all  the  neighbouring 
points,  to  the  hiUy  country  to  the  east,  to  the  low 
ranges  of  the  west,  north,  and  south,  beyond  which 
stretched  broad  and  barren  plains.  Some  native  encamp- 
ments were  discovered;  and  one  morning  Captain  Sturt 
and  his  companions  started  before  daybreak  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  blacks.  A  hot,  stony  pkin  was  to  be 
traversed,  and  whilst  riding  across  it,  a  black  clond, 
composed  apparently  of  minute  spots,  was  observed  in 
the  distance.  Presently  it  was  discovered  that  these 
were  hawks,  whose  singularly  long  and  sweeping 
flight  presented  a  remarkable  spectacle.  They  came 
from  the  mountains ;  soaring  at  first  a  vast  distance 
overhead,  but  rapidly  descending,  evidently  with  the 
idea  that  the  untjsual  objects  seen  moving  across  the 
plain  might  prove  to  be  prey  for  their  voracity.  Ap- 
parently, the  appearance  of  the  whites  was  formidable, 
for  the  flight  of  hawks,  after  coming  so  close  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  hand,  suddenly  wheeled  round, 
swept  with  easy  motion  into  the  air,  and  were  soon 
lost  in  the  distance.  This  sight,  sufficiently  remark- 
able, alone  rewarded  the  labour  of  a  ride  of  forty  miles, 
for  the  natives  had  disappeared,  having  covered  up 
their  flres,  and  left  their  nets,  as  if  with  the  intention 
of  returning ;  nevertheless,  they  did  not  make  them- 
selves visible. 

Another  attempt  proved  more  fortunate.  Captain 
Sturt,  being  out  with  one  or  two  companions,  observed 
several  squatting  on  the  plain,  and  succeeded  in  ap- 
proaching them.  Daring  a  visit  of  two  hours'  dura- 
tion, however,  no  information  concerning  the  seasons, 
or  the  character  of  the  distant  interior,  could  be  ob* 
tained;  since  these  people  spoke  a  language,  with  nearly 
evety  word  of  which  the  travellers  were  unacquainted. 
An  attempt  waa  made  to  induce  them  to  visit  the  camp^ 


but  this  was  unsuocesafui ;  their  natural  tunidity  over- 
came even  the  desire  of  a  present.  Immense  flights 
of  pigeons  were  seen  in  this  neighbouihood,  congre- 
gating in  one  vast  vringed  army,  as  it  were,  preparing 
to  migrate  to  the  north-east.  A  few  were  shot ;  their 
flesh  was  most  delicious.  With  a  horse  and  cart  laden 
with  casks  of  water,  Captain  Sturt  resolved  to  push  on 
as  far  as  possible  in  a  northerly  direction.  Tlie  coun- 
try being  now  covered  with  sand-ridges,  the  progress 
was  most  tedious.  The  poor  animal  suffered  gruitly. 
So  heavy  and  difficult  was  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
that  it  was  painful  to  tread  upon;  and  though  at  inter- 
vals a  cask  was  deposited  in  a  hollow,  or  on  some  fla^ 
to  lighten  the  load,  the  horse— whose  usual  allowance 
of  water,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  gallons  a  day, 
had  now  been  reduced  to  six — ^showed  symptoms  of 
exhaustion,  and  rather  tottered  than  vralked  over  the 
sand,  which  was  matted  vrith  spinifex,  rendering  it  still 
more  painful  to  tread  on.  Pasture  there  was  none; 
and,  lud  not  a  few  oats  been  brought  with  them,  the 
animal  must  have  perished  of  want.  And  here  we 
find  Captain  Sturt  committing  a  fault  which  is  too 
common  among  writers  of  all  classes — ^namely,  laying 
down  an  exception  as  a  rule,  and  opposing  hb  own 
experience  to  the  experience  of  ages : — 

*'  It  was  with  great  diiBcolty  that  we  got  our  Awliiirf^  ani. 
mal  on  the  following  morning,  although  I  gave  him  as  much 
water  as  I  eonld  spare.  His  dodlitj  under  urgent  wmnt  of  food 
was  astonishing.  He  was,  in  fiwt,  troaUesoniely  penereriag; 
and  walked  round  and  round  the  eart;  and  ever,  as  wa  sat  drink- 
ing our  tea,  smelling  at  the  casks,  and  tiying  to  get  his  noee  into 
the  hnng-holes,  and  implored  for  relief  as  much  as  an  aaifflsl 
could  do  so,  hy  looks.  Yet  I  am  satisfied  that  a  horse  is  not 
capable  of  strong  attachment  to  man,  hut  that  he  is  a  selfiik 
brute ;  for,  however  kindly  he  may  be  treated,  where  is  the  hont 
that  will  stay,  like  the  dog,  at  the  side  of  his  master  to  the  hsk, 
although  hanger  and  thirst  are  upon  him,  and  who,  thongfa  ear- 
niYerous  himself,  will  yet  guard  the  hand  that  has  fed  him,  and 
expire  upon  his  postP  But  turn  the  horse  loose  at  night,  sad 
where  will  you  find  him  in  the  morning,  thongfa  your  life  de- 
pended on  hia  stayP" 

The  attachment  of  the  horse  for  his  master  has 
passed  into  a  proverh  in  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  in- 
stances of  it  abound  in  almost  every  other  oountiy. 
Strong  and  unfailing  attachments,  too,  not,  perlu^ 
so  enduring  as  that  of  the  dog,  the  most  fedthful  of  the 
animal  creation,  but  sufficiently  powerful  to  defend  it 
from  the  chaige  of  being  a  selfish  brut^  incapable  of 
strong  attachment  to  man.  Thousands  of  instances 
are  on  record  by  which  the  direct  contrary  ia  prored. 
We  dislike  those  sweeping  and  universal  accusations, 
even  though  it  be  only  a  horse  that  is  in  question. 
Captain  Sturt  m^  not  have  found,  among  the  eleven 
horses  which  accompanied  the  expedition,  any  animal 
of  remarkable  fidelity,  or  which  evinced  any  great  at- 
tachment for  any  of  the  party ;  but  this  experience  is 
not,  we  imagine,  sufficient  to  establish  a  rule.  These 
remarks,  matters  of  opinion  only  though  they  be,  we 
make  with  regret,  for  hitherto  we  have  accompanied 
the  able  author  of  the  present  narrative,  without  being 
called  upon  to  utter  a  word  of  censure.  Few  woiis 
are  there,  indeed,^and  few  writers,  of  whom  the  same 
might  be  said. 

Having  returned  to  the  creek,  and  being  detetred, 
by  the  absence  of  water,  from  a  proposed  excurskm  to 
the  eastward,  Ci^tain  Sturt  resolved  to  trace  the 
creek,  in  the  hopes  that  it  might  favour  the  future  ad* 
vance  of  the  party  mto  tiie  inferior.    In  puxmianoe  of 
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tipsdeaigiilieiodo&omtke  ea]&Piwitktvoo(»npaiiioiifl» 
on  tbe  moniiiig  of  tlie  17ih,  and  kept  along  the 
edge  of  the  water,  which  increased  in  quantity,  now 
spiea^ding  orer  laxge  flats,  now  lying  in  a  deep  bed, 
uid  oorauaanally  washing  the  spurs  of  the  sand-hills 
Mxk  formed  the  flat  yalley  through  which  it  ran. 
At  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  another  creek 
formed  a  junction  with  the  main  cme ;  and  in  a  deep 
and  shaded  hoUow  was  pome  water,  so  pure  and  dear, 
that  the  traTeUers  could  not  refrain  from  stopping  to 
take  tea  beneath  the  trees.  On  the  bank  was  a  native 
hat,  neatly  built  and  quite  new,  in  which  were  some 
few  valuables,  amcmgst  them  a  piece  of  red  ochre. 
The  ooeupan^  howeyer,  had  fled.  There  were  nu- 
menras  traces  of  natives  along  the  edge  of  the  creek, 
and  the  remaina  of  small  fires,  eztenduig  in  two  lines 
as  fiff  as  the  eye  could  reacL  It  appeared  probable 
that  the  aborigines  encamped  in  this  place  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  gam  trees,  with  foliage  of  a 
blight  green,  increased  in  number  and  size  as  they  ad- 
vanoed.  further  on,  it  was  evident  that  the  natives 
had  suddenly  retreated,  since  a  quantity  of  grass,  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  was  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  slopbg 
bank.    The  heat  was  excessive. 

A  broad  plain,  across  which  the  creek  ran,  now  ex- 
tending into  wide  pools,  and  now  narrowing,  occupied 
several  hours  of  the  journey.  A  pretty,  well-wooded, 
but  confined  valley  succeeded,  through  the  bottom  of 
which  the  creek  continued  to  run  for  seven  miles.  A 
kftj  white  bank  of  saponaceous  clay  now  crossed  the 
Talky  like  a  walL  Close  to  this  there  were  signs  of 
eddjing  vraters,  as  if  those  of  the  creek  had  been  thrown 
back;  kt  at  a  %pot  where  the  bank  sunk  low,  these 
pour  orer  when  they  rise  to  its  level  On  ascend- 
ing tbe  bank,  they  saw  a  beautiful  park-like  phiin, 
clothed  with  a  rich  growth  of  grass,  and  ornamented 
by  pietnresque  groups  of  trees.  The  change  from  the 
almost  uivaried  sterility  they  had  left  behind,  to  this 
acese  of  verdure,  was  most  striking.  Leaving  a  dry, 
barren  plain,  they  had  entered  the  valley — the  portal, 
as  it  were,  of  the  grassy  park — ^whose  extent  was,  how- 
ever, limited,  for,  extending  the  gaze  towards  all 
points  of  the  horizon,  they  could  discern  in  the  dis- 
tance a  circle  of  gum  trees,  inclosing  the  verdant  oasis, 
kliind  which  could  be  seen  the  buik  of  white  clay, 
vhich  encircled  it  as  a  rim.  Traversing  the  park, 
▼here  the  waters  of  the  creek  evidently  exhausted 
Uiemselves,  and  where  the  soil  was  so  rich  that  it  de- 
composed. Captain  Sturt  soon  reached  the  opposite 
side,  and  descending  the  slope,  immediately  found  him- 
self on  the  brovm  scrub-covered  plain,  from  which  he 
bid  so  recently  emerged.  Further  on  the  sand-ridges 
again  commenced,  the  same  arid  country  swept  around, 
and  sight  was  soon  lost  of  the  green  face  of  the  oasis. 
A  abort  progress  towards  the  south  terminated  the 
excursion,  and  the  party  returned  by  another  and  less 
interesting  route  to  the  camp  at  Depot  Glen. 

It  was  now  evident  that  a  farther  advance  into  the 
north-west  interior  would  be  impossible,  at  least  for 
aome  months.  A  tedious  imprisonment  in  the  glen 
was  therefore  to  be  expected,  varied  only  by  short  ex- 
cniaiona.  into  the  surrounding  districts.  The  spot 
where  they .  were  encamped  lay  considerably  to  the 
BQcth-weat  of  the  Darlmg;  and  Captain  Start  re- 
solved, if  possibly  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
«)U9b^  CTJteyMJing  between  the  encampment  and  the 


river.  He  was  never  oonteni  to  fMoam  i^  in  one 
place,  and  resolved  to  make  the  utmost  of  his  time. 
In  company  vrith  Mr.  Browne  and  two  ot^ier  men, 
he  started  on  the  12th  of  February;  and,  after  tra- 
versing a  wide  range,  proceeded  over  phxins  of  varied 
nature,  now  grassy,  now  barren,  and  now  covered  with 
rioh  mould.  It  was  evident  that  vniter  must  exist 
somewhere  in  that  direction;  and  a  few  miles  proYcd 
the  truth  of  the  conjecture.  Towards  evening,  a  large 
serpentine  pool  was  observed,  surrounded  by  a  streioh 
of  light  alluvial  soil,  well  fitted  for  cultivation,  on 
which  were  growing  several  new  shrubs.  Haltmg  at 
this  place,  the  travellers  observed  in  the  distance  a 
small  column  of  smoke  rising  from  the  ground ;  and, 
looking  more  narrowly,  saw  that  a  plain,  covered  with 
short  crisp  grass,  extended  for  miles  in  that  direction. 
The  grass  was  of  that  kind  from  which  the  natives 
collect  seed  for  subsistence  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Smoke  was  again  seen  in  the  morning ;  and,  conclud- 
ing that  some  of  the  aborigines  were  encamped  on  the 
verge  of  the  plain,  Captain  Sturt  resolved  to  as* 
certain  the  fact.  He,  therefore,  after  a  hasty 
meal,  pushed  over  a  wide  extent  of  flooded 
lands,  covered  with  different  kinds  of  grass,  large 
heaps  of  which  had  been  threshed  by  the  natives, 
and  piled  up  like  hayeocks.  The  distance  was  not 
inconsiderable.  At  length  they  arrived  at  a  hurgo 
dump  of  gum  trees,  where  the  channel,  or  creek,  whidi 
had  been  lost  on  the  upper  plains,  again  became  visible. 
It  was  here  very  broad,  and  quite  bare,  with  the  ex*- 
eeption  of  a  belt  of  polygomm  growing  on  either  side, 
which  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  was  now  in  flames. 
A  shallow  sheet  of  water  still  rested  m  the  bed,  and 
dose  to  it  the  party  sat  down  to  dine : — 

*'  It  was  singular  enough  that  we  should  liaTe  pulled  up  dose 
to  the  camp  of  some  natives,  all  of  whom  had  hidden  themaelvea 
in  the  polygomm,  except  an  old  woman,  who  was  asleep,  hat 
who  did  not  faint  on  seeing  Mr.  Browne  dose  to  her  when  sbo 
awoke.  With  tliis  old  lady  we  endeayoured  to  enter  into  con- 
versation, and,  in  order  to  allay  her  fears,  gave  her  five  or  six 
cockatoos  we  had  shot ;  on  which  two  others  crept  from  hehind 
the  polygonmi,  and  advanced  towards  us.  Finding  that  the 
men  were  out  hunting,  and  only  the  women  with  the  children 
were  present,  I  determined  to  stop  at  this  place  until  the  follow- 
ing momiog ;  we  therefore  unloaded  the  horses,  and  allowed  them 
to  go  and  feed.  A  little  before  sanset,  the  two  men  returned  to 
their  families.  Thc^^  were  much  astonished  at  seeing  us  quietly 
seated  before  their  huts,  and  approached  us  with  some  caution, 
but  soon  got  reconciled  to  our  presence.  One  of  them  bad 
caught  a  litard ;  but  the  other  had  not  killed  anything,  so 
we  gave  him  a  dinner  of  mutton.  The  language  of  these 
people  was  a  mixture  between  that  of  the  river  and  hill 
tribes ;  but,  from  what  reason  I  am  unable  to  say,  although  we 
understood  their  answers  to  general  questiotts,  we  could  not 
gather  any  lengthened  information  from  them.  I  gave  the  elder 
native  a  blanket,  and  to  tlie  other  a  knife,  with  both  of  which 
they  seemed  highly  deUghted.** 

Captain  Sturt  subsequently  paid  the  natives  another 
brief  visit,  and  was  received  with  cordiality.  Two 
families  of  blacks  joined  them  from  the  south,  and 
told  the  travellers  that  all  the  water  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood had  disappeared,  "  that  the  sun  had  taken 
it.; "  and  that  to  the  westward,  in  which  direction 
Captain  Sturt  proposed  journeying,  the  same  was  the 
case.  After  tiua  discouraging  announcement,  our  tra* 
vellers  resolved  to  return  to  the  camp  in  Depot  Glen. 
Here  the  heat  was  so  excessive  that  the  ground  was 
thoroughly  warmed  to  a  depth  of  three  or  fow  feet« 
Every  screw  in  the  boxes  was  drawm;  th^  hqrA 
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bandied  of  iht  instnukimiis  and  the  combs  were  split 
into  fine  laminee;  the  lead  dropped  out  of  the  pencils ; 
the  signal  rockets  were  entirely  spoiled;  the  wool  on 
the  sheep,  and  the  hair  of  the  head,  ceased  to  grow ; 
the  flour  lost  more  than  eight  per  cent,  of  its  weight; 
and  so  rapidly  did  the  ink  dry  in  the  pen,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  write.  An  attempt  was  made  in  a  few 
days  to  push  on  a  little,  but  failed.  The  explorers 
were  forced  to  return  to  the  glen.  Ill  health  began 
to  make  its  appearance  among  the  members  of  the 
expedition.  Mr.  Poole  became  seriously  ill,  several  of 
the  officers  were  affected  with  scurvy,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared improbable  that,  when  the  season  allowed  of  an 
advance,  all  the  party  would  be  able  to  proceed. 

A  solitary  native,  old  and  emaciated,  half  dead  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  came  to  visit  the  camp.  They 
could  not  learn  whence  he  came  ;  he  would,  or  could, 
give  no  information ;  his  demeanour  was  unlike  that 
of  any  of  their  former  visitors ;  it  was  neither  timid, 
nor  marked  by  any  display  of  curiosity.  He  remained 
for  a  fortnight  with  his  new  friends,  and  had  grown 
absolutely  fat  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  when 
he  took  his  departure.  His  presence  had  been  a  kind 
of  solace  to  the  imprisoned  travellers,  who  felt  lonely 
when  he  had  gone.  Their  position  was  now  one  of 
extreme  discomfort.  They  had  penetrated  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  country;  before  them  stretched  the 
wide  pUins  of  the  interior ;  around,  the  stony  desert 
extended  its  arid  expanse:  they  could  not  retreat, 
neither  could  they  advance ;  it  was  uncertain  when 
release  would  come. 

**  We  had  witnessed  migntion  after  migratioa  of  the  feathered 
tribee,  to  that  point  to  which  we  were  so  anxions  to  pursue  our 
way.  Flights  of  oockatoos,  of  parrots,  of  pigeons,  and  of  bit- 
terns, birds  also  whose  notes  had  cheered  us  in  the  wilderness, 
all  had  taken  the  same  high  road  to  a  better  and  more  hospitable 
region.  The  vegetable  kingdom  was  at  a  stand,  and  there  was 
nothing  either  to  engage  the  attention  or  attract  the  eye." 

The  cattle  and  sheep  had  laid  bare  the  ground  for 
miles  aroimd ;  the  ax^  had  made  a  broad  gap  in  the 
pretty  line  of  gum  trees  which  ran  along  the  creek ; 
while  the  water  was  observed  to  be  gradually  sinking 
and  diminishing  day  after  day,  exhausted  by  the  ani- 
mals, and  dried  up  by  the  sun  and  winds.  A  species 
of  melancholy  came  over  the  minds  of  the  party ;  and, 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  existence,  the  men  were 
employed  in  erecting  a  pyramid  of  stones,  eighteen 
feet  in  height,  and  twenty-one  feet  at  the  base,  at  the 
summit  of  Red  Hill.  The  employment  was  salu- 
tary ;  but  little  did  its  projector  tliink  that  he  was 
engaged  in  raising  a  monument  for  his  fellow-travel- 
ler, Mr.  Poole.  Such,  however,  was  the  fact;  the 
rude  structure  looks  over  the  lonely  grave,  a  record  of 
suffering,  pain,  and  death.  Too  often  does  it  happen 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  explorer  is  checked  by  the 
loss  of  a  dear  friend,  whose  absence  is  the  more 
acutely  felt  on  account  of  the  wild  loneliness  of  a  new 
region.  Early  in  July  the  first  rain  fell,  the  waters 
of  the  creek  rose  once  more,  and  the  pattering  of  the 
shower  upon  the  tents  and  in  the  pool,  formed  the 
sweetest  music  in  the  ears  of  the  long-pent-up  party 
of  adventurers. 

On  the  10th,  Mr.  Poole  died.  His  remains  were 
placed  in  the  ground,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  gavillia ; 
and  the  onward  march  was  commenced  in  ipelancholy 
and  sad  foreboding.  Water  was  never  too  plentiful,  the 
earth  was  still  comparatively  barren,  although  hero  and 


there  a  verdant  sweep  of  land  was  traversed.  Ocea-i 
sional  parties  of  the  aborigines  were  encountered; 
some  of  them  carried  from  150  to  200  beautiful  jer- 
boas, in  their  bags.  These  animals  are  much  songht 
after  as  food.  They  can  seldom  be  caught  except 
after  a  fall  of  ram,  such  as  had  just  been  experienced. 
Lake  Torrens,  above  a  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  depot,  presented  its  blue  sheets  of  salt  water  to 
their  view  on  the  4th  of  August.  Having  minutely 
examined  it,  and  ascertained  its  bearings.  Captain 
Sturt  once  more  tinned  towards  a  depot  which  he  had 
formed  on  the  way,  and  where  he  determined  to  leave 
a  portion  of  the  expedition,  whilst  he  himself  with  a 
few  companions  pushed  their  way  into  the  north-iiv'est 
interior.  The  site  chosen  for  the  camp  was  eligible. 
It  was  a  small,  sandy  rise,  dotted  with  a  few  native 
liuts.  A  broad  sheet  of  water  lay  directly  in  front  of 
the  tents,  surrounded  by  numerous  shady  green  trees, 
whilst  a  grassy  pkin,  extending  beyond,  afforded 
abundant  pasture  for  the  cattle.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  stout  stockade,  besides 
which,  a  space  was  to  be  inclosed  for  the  cattle  to 
sleep  in  at  night. 

Captain  Sturt*s  advance  was  very  rapid.  The  natiiFc 
of  the  country  was  varied — grassy  fiats,  stretches  of  scrub 
land,  undulating  sand-rises,  with  a  few  creeks  here  and 
there,  alternated;  while  occasionally  a  spot  of  singular 
beauty  lay,  like  a  rich  gem,  on  the  surface  of  the  waste. 
A  singular  phenomenon  was  observed  at  one  place, 
where,  in  an  isolated  pond,  of  small  size,  thirteen  fine 
fish  were  discovered — a  welcome  meal  for  men  who  had 
been  living  on  an  allowance  of  five  pounds  of  flour  per 
week.  At  length  they  entered  upon  Immense  plains, 
covered  with  fine  grass ;  a  few  native  huts,  sometimes 
tenantless,  at  others  occupied  by  the  Australian  sa- 
vages, were  passed.  On  one  occasion,  a  warrior  came 
down  to  the  Europeans,  with  threatening  gestures,  in- 
timating, as  plainly  as  he  could,  that  his  tribe  wonld 
destroy  them  if  they  advanced.  Seeing,  however,  that 
his  threats  produced  no  effect,  he  softened  his  mamier, 
a(nd,  finally,  entered  into  friendly  intercourse. 

We  must  not  pause  to  accompany  our  traveller 
through  every  mile  of  his  progress,  interesting  as  it  is. 
We  must  pass  on  across  the  stony  desert  with  un- 
observing  eyes,  and,  entering  a  new  region,  strike  into 
forests  fuU  of  every  description  of  birds,  whose  loud 
and  discordant  notes  formed  a  strange  concert  as  the 
travellers  passed  through.    They  had  so  long  lost  sight 
of  the  feathered  creation  that  the  appearance  of  these 
birds  was  a  novelty.    In  the  bed  of  a  wide  creek  were 
two  magnificent  trees,  the  largest  in  the  forest,  and 
beneath  them  was  a  mound  of  earth,  where  Captain 
Sturt  discovered  a  well  of  unusual  dimensions.    It 
was  twenty-two  feet  in  depth,  and  eight  feet  wide  at 
the  top  ;  well-trodden  paths  led  from  this  spot  towards 
all  points  of  the  compass.     Striking  into  one  which 
ran  to  the  left,  the  travellers  soon  came  upon  a  village 
consisting  of  nineteen  huts ;  containing,  however,  no 
evidences  of  recent  occupation.     Troughs  and  stones 
for  grinding  seed  were  lying  about,  with  broken  spears 
and  shields.     Two  or  three  of  the  dwellings  were  of 
considerable  size,  to  each  of  which  smaller  ones  were 
attached,  opening  into  the  main  apartment.     Small 
boughs  lay  scattered  about,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
place  altogether  tended  to  show  that  the  inhabitants 
only  lived  here  during  the  season  in  which  they  collect 
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the  box-tree  seeds  for  subsistenoe.  No  living  creature 
IBS  near ;  and  the  party  retreated  by  the  way  they 
came,  and  bivonaoked  in  the  forest,  by  the  well. 

But  it  WIS  at  ledgth  made  apparent  that  to  pene* 
tnte  farther  into  the  interior  was  impossible.  Water 
and  pastures  deserted  the  travellers'  path,  aud  nothing 
BiTe  a  diy  and  scrubby  plain  extended  in  front.  The 
following  extract  will  illustrate  the  uninviting  aspect 
of  the  country  :— 

**  Long  parallel  tioes  of  landy  ridges  ran  np  northwards,  iiirther 
tlttB  ve  eoold  see,  and  rose  in  the  same  manner  on  either  side. 
Tkeir  sides  were  covered  with  spinifex,  bat  tbero  was  a  clear 
ipsa  si  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  ;  and,  as  there  was  really  no 
ckice,  we  proceeded  down  one  of  them  for  twelve  miles. 

"At  this  point,  the  open  spsice  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys 
bd  dosed  in,  and  the  cart,  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  jonmey, 
bd  gone  jolting  orer  the  toAs  and  circles  of  spinifex,  to  the  great 
iArtsA  of  the  horse.  Grass  and  wnter  had  both  failed,  nor  could 
I  m  the  remotest  chance  of  any  change  in  the  character  of  the 
fOQfitTy.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that,  until  rain  should  fall,  it 
vu  perfectly  impracticable ;  and,  with  snch  a  conviction  in  my 
Kind,  I  fidt  that  it  would  only  be  endangering  the  lives  of  those 
viw  vere  with  me,  if  I  peraerered  in  adTancing.  I  therefore 
^enniiMd  to  fidl  back  upon  the  creek." 

The  retreat  to  the  creek  was  accordingly  effected 
without  delay.  Captain  Sturt  had  resolved  to  repeat 
the  attempt  as  soon  as  a  few  showers  of  rain  should 
hare  moistened  the  face  of  the  country,  and  afforded 
a  chance  of  existence  for  the  wanderers  in  those  barren 
solitudes}  but  the  onward  progress  was  never  reoom- 


menced.  The  backward  journey,  which  was  marked 
by  countless  curious  and  interesting  incidents,  was 
soon  commenced.  We  cannot  pause  to  linger  oyer  the 
events  of  that  retreat.  It  was  a  melancholy  one.  The 
expedition  had  failed  just  when  it  was  so  near  the  ful- 
filment of  its  objects;  we  can  enter  fully  into  the  feel* 
ings  of  Captain  Sturt — the  indefatigable  traveller,  who 
succumbed  only  to  invincible  obstacles.  We  take 
leave  of  our  author,  thanking  him  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  information  we  have  derived  from  the  peru- 
sal of  his  most  remarkable  and  valuable  work.  It 
will  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  narratives  of 
Captains  Stokes,  Leichardt,  Grey,  Eyre ;  and,  of  those 
hi  other  quarters  of  the  world,  of  Brooke,  Kcppel,  and 
Mnndy.  In  saying  this,  we  pay  the  highest  compliment 
to  Captain  Sturt.  It  sufficiently  characterises  the  merit 
of  his  work.  Further  criticism  would  be  superfluous, 
save  that  we  should  not  omit  to  say  a  word  in  favour 
of  the  numerous  bea\Ltifal  and  delicately-executed  plates 
which  illustrate  the  volumes.  As  a  narrative  of  adven- 
tures and  incidents,  of  anecdote  aud  information,  the 
present  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  It  will  be  read 
with  eagerness  by  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Australian  discovery.  Captain  Sturt  failed  in 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  expedition  ;  but  that  failure 
w^as  certainly  owing  to  anything  but  want  of  energy, 
intrepidity,  or  ability  on  the  part  of  the  adventurous 
leader  of  the  exploring  party. 


THS  WAENIKO. 
Be  mindfiil  how  you  wound  a  heart 

That  is  so  much  your  own : 
The  bottds  of  love,  once  rent  apart, 

Can  bring  but  pain  alone. 
Nor  think  that  I  can  soon  forget 

How  blest  we  might  haye  been. 
If  envidtts  apirits  had  not  set 

So  wide  a  gulf  between. 

We  can  have  foes  whenever  we  will ; 

Bat  seldom  those  that  love 
Are  linked  in  holy  bonds  until 

They  join  in  peace  above. 
Be  mindful,  then ;  remember,  too, 

My  heart  is  still  thine  own ; 
It  clings  to  thee,  ancT  loves  thee  true, 

Thongh  thine,  alas,  seems  gone. 

THB   LOTRR's  QUABREL. 
Yes,  yes,  'twill  be  better  to  meet  thee  no  more ; 

Fve  loved  thee  too  dearly  till  now. 
And  an  I  had  cherished  so  fondly  before 

Must  bring  but  a  shade  on  my  brow. 
I  knew  not  thy  heart  could  so  lightly  esteem 

The  warm  love  that  so  fondly  I  gave; 
But  love  is  a  hlossom  that  floats  down  a  stream, 

That  looks  bright  while  it  sinks  in  the  wave. 
Qb^  go^  if  thon  wilt,  for  I  would  not  retain 

The  heart  thaVs  not  wholly  my  own  : 
I  wish  not  to  gaze  on  thy  features  again, 

Sinoe  the  gem  I  ao  treasured  is  gone. 


A  TRIO  FOR  MUSIC. 

BY    CHARLES    SHARP    MIDDLETOK, 
Author  of"  Hours  of  Recreation." 

But  weak  must  have  been  the  response  of  thy  heart. 
Which  I  pictured  so  gentle  and  true. 

Since  the  foes  to  my  poaoe  could  thus  rend  us  apart : 
But  thou'rt  gone — and,  for  ever,  adieu ! 


THE  RECONCILIATIOlf. 
Come,  kiss  me,  sweet,  and  drown  the  past 

In  Lethe's  fabled  stream : 
Let  us  have  pleasures  while  they  last, 

For  life  is  but  a  dream. 
So  soon  its  smiles  will  fade  away. 

Though  bright  they  do  appear ; 
They're  like  tlio  light  that  shines  upon 

A  fallea  angel's  tear. 

So  closely  are  they  link*d  with  pain. 

And  yet  so  brief  their  stay ; 
As  bright  as  stars  that  fall  from  hcav'n. 

As  soon  to  fade  away. 
Then  kiss  me,  sweet;  my  lovely  heart, 

Wliile  yet  we  may  eiyoy 
The  pleasant  dreams  of  pure  delight, 

We'U  not  that  bliss  destroy: 

We  will  forget  the  wrongs  of  foes. 

We  will  forgive  them  too ; 
For  hate  should  bo  repaid  with  love, 

And  wrongs  with  kindness  true: 
The  heart  that  will  not  keenly  feel. 

Nor  change  when  thus  repaid, 
Oh,  we  will  weep  that  it  was  not 

For  gentler  uses  made. 
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Hov  tiuobbed  my  heart,  wlieii,  throagh  the  moriuog  tkiee, 

The  tows  of  Zion  met  mj  longing  eyes ! 

When,  one  hy  one,  along  the  horison's  verge, 

I  MW  the  hallowed  landouurks  first  emerge ; 

AAd  ftit  my  glorion  privilege  to  trace 

The  hiUs  that  guard  JehoTah'i  dweUiog-phuse ! 

fFliere,  gathered  in  mqestic  frame,  were  set 
Morlah— Zion— Catvaiy— Olivet ; 
Where  halos  of  departed  glory  BtiU, 
With  aacred  light,  encompass  ereiy  hill ; 
While  godlike  forms  of  priests  and  prophets  rise. 
And  kings,  who  held  their  sceptres  from  the  skies, 
Still  throw  their  halbwed  mantle  o*er  the  soene^ 
And  marshal  round  their  "melancholy  Qneeb**— * 
The  **  Qneen  of  Nations  P    Lo,  how  pale  she  stands^ 
With  wildered  look,  mate  Iips»  and  dasped  hands ! 
*  *  •  * 

On  yonder  height,  in  many  a  heaving  monnd 

Of  human  dust,  behold  her  battle-gronnd  If 

There,  manhalled  for  her  rescue  or  her  fall. 

Host  after  host  has  girt  her  sacred  wall  I 

The  Boman  cohort^  and  the  fieroe  Crusade — 

Moor — ^Moslem — Saracen — in  sted  arrayed ; 

Iberian  chie& — the  chivalry  of  France — 

Have  twanged  the  bow  and  couched  the  quivering  lance ; 

And  £ttglaAd*8  battle-axe  wiped  out  in  blood 

The  insults  aimed  at  the  triumphant  Kood — 

Boiled  back  the  battering-rams  that  shook  her  wall — 

Kesolved  to  conquer — yet  content  to  fall — 

If  there,  at  last,  their  ashes  might  repose 

When  Jesus  lived  and  suifered^^ied  and  rose ! 

9  m  ^  m 


Thrice  holy,  yet  unhappiest  city  I  thou 
Must  wifar  no  gariaid  but  the  cypnpa  b^nri^l. 
Thy  shnnes  are  dust — thy  sanctuaries  defiira : 
And,  where  fhy  temple  stood,  in  triumph  pile^ 
Omar's  proud  moaque  otarpi  ihfl  hiDiHreA  j^ae^ 
AiidfrownaeaiitompteiilBriePa  aiiMflnliatel 


Yet,  wiflowed  Queen !  immortal  is  thy  dower— ^ 
The  name  of  God  ia  writ  on  every  towftf ! 
I  gaae,  as  if  entmaeed !  my  apiiit  ftmght 
With  aounds  and  thoughts—*  nntaadiiila^  viteight' 
Feelings,  that  ask  for  utteranee  in  vain. 
Swell  in  my  heart,  and  throb  vrithin  my  braia. 
And  hark !  as  with  slow  step  I  muse  along. 
The  rocks  ttiD  echo  to  the  angids*  aoug ! 
From  green  Oethaamne — from  Sikm't  wsv»— 
From  K0dron*8  brook — gr^f  aepulofare  and  eaivt*— 
Each  mound  and  vale,  by  saint  and  martyr  trod. 
Still  shout,  **  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  God  T 


At  suph  an  hour,  on  such  a  scene  to  gait. 
Inspires  new  life,  each  former  toil  repaya — 
Blunts  in  my  heart  the  stings  of  earthly  caxe. 
And  crowns  with  rich  reward  the  pilgrim*s  pnyer. 
For  lo,  at  last,  through  scenfla  of  various  dettth — 
Strife--«tonii>~4he  deawt^t  peatilBBlial  hndli-^ 
I  toueh  tlie  goal— I  ticad  the  hallowed  gnmd. 
WJiere  man  was  ransomed  and  the  Savioor  crowaei! 
Where  Zion's  gate,  the  gate  of  heaven,  appears. 
And  thoughta,  too  deep  for  words,  dissolve  in  tears ! 

V.B. 


A  WALK  IN  THE  NIGHT. 


I  8C\ACC  can  see  the  pathway, 

*Tis  so  dim;  and  the  light 
Of  the  iar^fr  town  but  dazdes 

The  searchings  of  my  sight. 

I  can  hear  the  sighing  burthen 
Of  the  north  wind's  passing  wing ; 

But  Nature,  quiet,  listeneth 

For  the  ftrst  faint  voice  of  spring. 

No  footfidls  through  the  chill  air 

On  my  seeking  ears  alight, 
And  the  stars  alone  companion 

My  pathway  home  to-night 

So  I  list,  as  to  a  singing. 

For  the  thoughts  which  they  convey, 
To  the  soul  a  radiance  bringing 

As  the  noon  of  open  day : 


For  their  language,  as  they  **  brighten 

Before  the  Eternal  Eye," 
Of  the  All  for  aye  unsleeping 

In  his  love  and  mi^ty. 

I  think  of  the  mighty  poets 

Who,  in  strains  time  never  mars, 

Diaeoursed  with  a  truthful  earnest 
.Of  those  ilowera  of  night — ^the  stan ! 

Ton  solemn  planet  reminds  me 
Of  him,  as  it  climbs  the  steep. 

With  whom  I  ask,  "  For  whom  shine  ye. 
When  all  meu  are  asleep  ?" 


To  the  soul  their  answer  cometh, 

Thought-languaged— **  That  thou  may'st  kacft 
The  Infinite's  love  for  ever' 

Is  turned  to  tiie  world  hdow." 

Then  I  dream  with  him  who  calfed  them 

"  The  poetry  of  heaven"— 
With  the  lofty  thoughts  through  ages 

To  mind  their  light  has  given : 

With  those  who,  foraaking  slumbers, 

I  wander  the  world  of  dreams. 
Who  gave,  in  musical  numbers, 

Be-preachings  of  their  beams : 

I  see,  in  mail,  star  rivetted, 

Orion  climbing  his  vray. 
As  he  goes,  sword-sheathed,  still  "cirdiBg," 

In  **  eternal  youth,"  for  ayOk 

And  I  would,  oh,  mighty  vrarrior! 

That,  like  thine,  were  mine  the  tine 
To  live  till  the  worid  were  living 

In  the  light  of  peace  mblime! 

But  the  town's  light  steals  upon  m% 
And  it  dims  my  thinkings  bright ; 

They  pale  and  fade,  as  your  beauty. 
From  mine  eye^  in  the  streeta*  red  lighi 

But  ye  messengers  supernal. 

Within,  through  you,  I  find 
I  have  walked  in  the  light  eternal^ 

The  eternal  light  of  mind  1 

FklSEBlCKBSOCtf. 


*  Inscribed  to  the  Antbor  of  *  Walka  In  and  aroond  Jerusalem. 
i'  Korth  side  of  the  City. 
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Tbb  great  refuge  of  the  degtitute  Edlnbargh 
loangers  haying  resumed  for  the  Beason,  we  care 
not  if  ve  tannter  in  amongst  the  garish  array  of 
leads  and  pigments,  jast  to  say  what  our  annual 
friends,  the  President,  and  Secretary,  Bonnar,  Bur- 
ton, Crawford,  Eraser,  Faed,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them,  ui  alphabetSoal  order,  haTe  been  doing.  We 
Jon  t  pretend  to  eritioiseb  The  iouU  tfuembU  of  the 
exliibition  is  not  worth  it.  What  would  beoome  of 
u,  vere  it  not  for  the  English  paintings,  it  is  im> 
possible  to  say.  Most  of  our  own  artists  erince  an 
mprovement  in  their  little  particular  walks.  But 
they  hare  not  contributed  a  single  ffreat  work 
smongst  them  to  the  six  hundred  paintings  in  the 
exkiMtion — unless,  indeed,  Darid  Scott's  enormous 
csnras  might  deserre  the  name,  on  the  score  of  su- 
peHieies.  The  majority  are  men  of  one  idea.  Scott 
himself,  with  all  his  gigantic  grouienti  of  imagina- 
tion, reproduces  himself  incessantly.  As  for  the 
others,  they  manifest  the  same  difficulty  in  escaping 
from  the  mill-horse  track.  Daniel  Maonee  must 
psint  pink  beauties  by  a  well ;  Alexander  Eraser, 
vith  a  hopeful  partiality  for  an  early  era  of  the  art, 
aever  aspires  beyond  tiie  painting  of  an  alehouse 
WLpL  Seott  Lauder  himself  has  got  hold  of  one 
perennisl  female  model,  and  we  are  sure  to  haye 
W  iraadering  indifferently  amidst  oriental  scenery, 
or  boekling  the  belt  of  a  border  knight  Even  Sir 
Williim  Allan  seems  determined  to  stick  to  the 
5eld  of  Waterloo  ;  whilst  D.  0.  Hill,  having  ob- 
tained celebrity  for  striking  out  interminable  dis- 
tsQces,  in  the  mild  warm  haze  of  his  sunlit  skies, 
\u  made  more  than  one  of  them  as  mere  matters 
of  Mmshine  as  Horatio  Macculloch  and  the  High- 
lud  artists  have  made  mere  matters  of  moonshine 
of  others.  Then  there  is  that  set — Perigol,  Mac- 
eslloch,  the  late  William  Simson,  the  greatest  of 
thsir  school  (de  mortuia  nH  nisi  h<mum\  one  might 
tske  affidavit  they  had  served  apprenticeship  upon 
itoftm-boat  panels  of  the  highest  Birmingham 
polish.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  style.  Perigal*s 
"Giencoe,**  in  the  present  exhibition,  has  an  ultra 
f^finrmaekt  finish.  So  have  they  all.  The  skies 
ud  hsckgrounds  of  these  unfortunate  landscapes 
are  generally  overgrown  amethysts,  topazes,  tur- 
^ooiics  anything  but  the  colours  we  behold  in  na- 
tare ;  whilst  the  foregrounds,  which  in  general  are 
•dmirable  studies,  both  in  colour  and  conformation 
^natoral  looking  tre6S»  lichened  rocks,  beautifully 
transparent  water,  or-^if  Uving  figures  of  men  or 
ttiimals  be  intruded  on  the  solitary  scene,  capital 
•zpositions  of  the  pigmy  existence  amidst  the  lone 
majesty  of  nature,  these  only  render  the  contrast 
and  ecnfliot  betwixt  the  studied  and  unstudied  parts 
^the  picture  (for  thereby  hangs  a  tale)  painful  to 
the  beholder.  The  foreground  details  secured  in 
^ir  aketchesy  the  rest  is  left  to  conventionality  to 
complete  ;  and  hence  the  incongruity  of  the  very 
^iM  of  these  productions.  Now,  has  David  Ro- 
^^  who  has  given  us  two  of  his  magnificent  pic- 
^Vis  of  the  East— the  Ruins  of  Baalbec  in  the 
l^^wt,  and  of  the  great  Temple  of  Kamao  at 
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Thebes — has  he  done  anything  like  this?     Far 
from  it;  he  has  filled  up  the  atmosphere  with  natu- 
ral colour — the  grey  of  tho  desert  tells  at  once  of 
the  clime  and  country  be  depicts—still  more  does 
the  fiery  furnace  of  the  Egyptian  sand,  amidst  which 
the  Coptic  crowds  are  walking,  proclaim  the  rainless 
region  of  the  African  isthmus.    When  we  look  at 
these  works,  we  are  forced  toconfess  that  our  Scottish 
artists  know  nothing  about  expressing  the  sentiment 
of  a  landscape.    How  different  was  it  with  Thomson 
of  Duddingstone ;  an  engraving  of  whose  "  Dunluce 
Castle,  county  Antrim'* — about  to  be  presented  to 
last  year's  subscribers  to  the  Association  for  Pro- 
motion of  the  Fine  Arts — ^hangs  in  the  doorway  of 
one  of  the  rooms !  And  to  him  we  must  add  one  or 
two  honourable  exceptions,  amongst  whom  we  in- 
clude D.  O.  Hill,  and  o^mos^  Edmund  T.  Crawford. 
The  former  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  his 
large  picture  of  "  Ballochmyle"  (220).     The  un- 
utterable loveliness  of  the  spot,  and,  it  would  al- 
most seem,  some  of  its  associations  (for  one  of  the 
abutments  of  the  great  central  arch  is  founded  in 
the  rock  where  Peden  had  his  hiding  place)  have 
been  arrested.     With  singular  candour,  the  artist 
has  also  contributed  to  the  exhibition  his  original 
sketch  (176).      To  younger  aspirants  this  must 
teach  an  admirable  lesson  ;  for  it  is  quite  evident 
that  a  further  study  of  the  subject  has  induced  Mr. 
Hill  to  open  up  the  channel  of  the  stream,  thereby 
imparting  its  very  life  to  the  scene,  besides  extend- 
ing the  play  of  his  magical  perspective.     The  cir- 
cumstance  of  a  masterly  painting,  of  this  railway 
scene  of  matchless  beauty,  being  produced,  is  a 
source  of  general  surprise  and  delight ;    for  it  is' 
not  amongst  the  steam  viaducts  of  the  land  that 
artists  instinctively  seek  for  subjects  worthy  of  their 
pencil.     But,  certainly,  if  any  railway  scene  will' 
bear  pictorial  management,  the  Bridge  of  Balloch- 
myle, railway  bridge  though  it  be,  with  or  without 
the  accessories  of  its  "  Braes,*'  would  stand  the 
test.     Yet,  the  Braes  themselves,  sung  in  the  love- 
strains  of  Burns  (and  these  strains  were  his  best), 
were  equally  beautiful,  without  the  bridge.     This 
paradox,  perhaps,  requires  a  bit  of  explanation; 
and  the  explanation  redounds  immensely  to  the 
credit  of  the  proprietor,  William  Maxwell  Alexander, 
of  Ballochmyle.     The  scene  is  a  celebrated  one, 
and  cynosured  within  that  gentleman's  private 
policies ;  and  we  all  know  what  price  he  might 
have  put  upon  the  passage  of  the  Glasgow,  Dum- 
fries, and  Carlisle  Railway,  through  his  romantic 
demesne.     Mr.  Alexander,  however,  stipulated,  we 
believe,  for  nothing  on  the  score  of  amenity,  save 
that  the  engineer  should  design  such  a  bridge  as 
would  not  impair  the  beauty  of  tho  scene.     The 
task  was  an  easy  one  to  Mr.  Miller,  who  had  al- 
ready spanned  the  dizzy  altitudes  of  the  Pease  Pass 
with  an  arch  of  unrivalled  beauty  and  proportions ; 
and  Mr.  Alexander  had  his  reward  in  the  present 
arch  of  180  feet  span,  finely  relieved  by  six  smaller 
arches  of  50  feet  each,  standing  178  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  river,  and  even  more  exquisitely  pro- 
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portioned  than  tho  Pease  riaduct.  The  artist,  in 
his  treatment  of  this  imposing  subject,  has  thrown 
in  some  lovely  touches  of  nature  ;  we  do  not  so 
much  refer  to  his  fine  rocks,  limpid  water,  and 
gntceful  tree  A,  as  to  his  distance  and  perspective, 
and  to  a  sunny  shelf  of  elevated  sward,  extending 
to  tho  left  of  the  picture,  which  is  really  senti- 
mental. 

We  hare  spoken  of  the  English  pictures  as  the 
gems  of  the  exhibition  ;  and  we  mean  to  stand  by 
the  assertion.     The  late  William  CoUins's  '*  Skittle 
Players,*'  the  property  of  a  gentleman  in  London, 
is  the  best  thing  in  tho  collection.     There  is  a  per- 
Tading  freshness  and  vitality,  yet  a  perfect  repose, 
in  this  picture,  which  is  delicious.     The  life  is  life 
in  earnest,  whether  manifested  in  the  ardour  of  the 
combatants  in  the  game,  the  anxiety  of  the  on- 
lookers, young  and  old,  the  indifference  of  the 
topers,  enjoying  their  beer  and  tobacco,  seated  at 
the  table  under  the  tree,  or  the  zeal  of  the  little 
fmitseller  and  potboy,  who  ply  them  with  apples 
and  heayy-wet.      The  tone    of  the  painting  is 
masterly ;  the  light  and  shade  is  distributed  fear- 
lessly, freely,  but  with  unerring  precision  ;  and  the 
harmony  of  the   composition   as  a  whole  is,  we 
should  think,  nnrivalled.    The  very  skittles  seem 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  piece,  bo  admirably 
are  its  details  adjusted ;  but  there  is  not  a  blade 
of  grass,  the  loaf  of  a  tree,  a  sunbeam,  or  a  shade 
upon  the  paling,  but  does  the  same.    It  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  manner  of  the  artist,  and  does 
honour  to  the  English  school. 

Thd  Times  complains  that  the  London  exhibition 
has  not  a  single  Stanfield.  We  have  two  here-— 
old  ones — and  somewhat  of  the  smallest ;  but,  one 
of  them  at  least,  bearing  the  finest  characteristics 
of  the  master.  They  are  the  property  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hargitt.  The  squall  coming  on  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  Thames  (20)  is  as  beautiful  a  work  in 
its  way  as  Stanfield  ever  painted ;  and  no  picture 
could  better  convey  the  tale.  There  is  no  exaggera- 
tion. The  billows  are  not  tempest-tossed ;  but,  in 
a  small  comer  of  the  distance,  the  briny  green  gives 
way  to  the  dark,  almost  livid  trace  of  the  squall. 
Tho  wrath  of  ocean  is  awakening ;  and  even  in  that 
small  streak  the  ominous  darkness  of  the  scowl  that 
traverses  the  face  of  the  deep  is  imaged.  The  other 
picture  of  the  giant  of  Caledonian  railway  land- 
acape— ••Criffel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nith,*'  (21)— 
is  in  a  very  different  style.  The  mountain  is  in 
shade.  The  sea  has  receded  from  the  shore.  The 
sands,  on  which  a  vessel  is  laid  up,  are  minutely  and 
beautifully  detailed,  with  semi-marine  objects ;  and 
the  distant  sunset  proclaims  the  hour  through  a  sort 
of  gorge  in  the  mountain,  and  warms  up  ^e  dark- 
ened masses  into  effect. 

Robarts*s  two  pictures  (12  and  876)  represent  the 
"Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec — 
Mount  Lebanon  in  the  distance — from  sketches  on 
the  spot  in  1839"— the  other,  '<  Buins  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  Ramac  at  Thebes,  Upper  Egypt — ^the 
Ko-Amon  of  Scripture."  Those  who  have  only  seen 
Mr.  Robarts's  sketches  of  these  scenes  will  bear  in 
mind  that  these  are  finished  compositions.  Those 
who  have  seen  neither  his  sketches  nor  elaborated 
pictores  will  hopelessly  conjecture  the  felicity  with 


which  he  has  rendered  and  realised  tho  mysterioQs 
architecture  of  these  strange  lands  and  forgotten 
eras,  endowing  them  with  all  the  attributes  of  their 
present  life. 

Mr.  J.  M.'  Miiller,  another  favourite  English  Ar- 
tist,  has    a   tolerably  extensive    **  View  on  the 
Thames."    It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Birch,  of  Har- 
bourne  Hall.    It  is  novel,  to  a  startling  degree;  and, 
we  fear,  with  all  its  excellence,  which  is  marvellous, 
betrays  much  unwarrantable  eccentricty  of  manner. 
Nothing  could  be  more  admirable,  fi>r  instance,  than 
the  dredging-machine  or  barge ;  mechanism  is  pot 
together  as  if  it  were  a  working  model.    Sails, 
shipping  craft,  &o.,  are  equally  brought  out     But 
the  sea  perplexes  us.     We  know  not  what  to  pro- 
nounce it.     There  is  a  delicacy  in  finding  fault  with 
a  great  picture,  the  property  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, whose  only  motive  in  subjecting  it  to  general 
criticism  must  be  to  enhance  the  attractions  of  the 
exhibition.     But  we  must  say,  that,  by  ripping  up 
a  feather-bed,  and  dispersing  the  feathers  pretty 
freely  over  a  ground  of  blue  tick,  a  fair  model  might 
be  realised  of  MfiUer*a  «<  painted  ocean."     It  is  a 
frothy  ocean,  a  flaky  ocean,  an  ocean  of  spray  sod 
broken  billows ;  but  marvellously  like  a  disrupted 
feather-bed.    And  yet  the  piece  has  its  fiaseinations. 
Yon  sniff  the  frash  breeie,  and  enjoy  the  langhiog 
spray.     The  only  misfortune  is  that  the  sky  is 
sprayed  too ;  and.  bot  for  that,  we  could  not  gire 
the  picture  up. 

We  are  not  forgetting,  all  this  time,  that  there  are 
two  Wilkies  in  the  room — very  opposites,  antipodes 
of eachother-r-oneof  them  (54),  ''Alfred  in  the 
Neatherd's  Cottage."  The  sketch  for  the  large 
picture,  "Familiar  as  a  household  thing;"  the  other 
(145),  '*Benvenuto  Cellini  presenting,  for  the  ap- 
proval of  Pope  Paul  III.,  a  silver  censer  of  bis 
own  workmanship."  The  sketch  is  interesting,  and, 
to  artists,  instructive.  It  leaves  room,  we  think,  to 
expatiate  largely  on  the  amplification  of  Sir  David's 
ideas  in  the  progress  of  execution.  The  less-known 
picture,  which  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Birch,  already 
mentioned,  is  one  of  those  efforts  in  which  Sir  Darid 
Wilkie  may  be  said  to  have  failed.  The  figures 
are  too  solitary,  the  details  too  circumscribed,  for 
his  genius,  which  reyelled  in  variety,  and  made  op 
a  long  inventoi*y  of  telling  effocta. 

And  now  to  dispose  satisfactorily  of  the  straogeri, 
we  have  but  to  notice  a  Turner—"  The  Wreckers" 
(339),  the  property  of  Mr.  Bicknell,  of  Heme  Hill, 
Surrey.  This  is  a  magnificent  picture,  apparently 
an  old  one,  with  less  of  Turner's  fantastical  illn- 
sions  in  it  than  usual.  The  terrible  catastrophe  is 
Uirust  forward  with  greati»roadth  and  power.  Spars, 
cordage,  all  the  debris  of  wreck  and  disaster,  tombla 
up  through  the  raging  surge,  in  its  recoil  from  the 
iron-bound  shore  of  a  dark  precipitous  ooaat,  castel* 
lated  like  Culiean,  on  the  sea-board  of  Aynbire. 
The  harmony  of  colouring  throughout  this  picture 
is  equal  to  anything  from  Turner's  pencil ;  and,  al- 
though the  magical  vistas  of  half-imagined  arehi' 
tecture  are  inadmissible  in  the  scene,  bis  attempt 
to  depict  "the  beauty  of  sublimity"  (K  J«' P***' 
loeophers  analysa  aa  they  will,  there  is  auch  a  thing) 
has  been  here  as  successful  as  elsewhere  h'n  de- 
lincaUoa  of  it«  evaaeaeeot  and  intapgiW^  dream'* 
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Sir  William  Allan's  companion  pictures,  an 
"  Incident  in  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  " 
(138),  and  an  *'  Incident  in  the  life  of  Napoleon" 
(149),  iolieit  our  attention  at  once  on  entering  the 
great  room  ;  notwith standing  the  gigantesqne  pro- 
trusion of  Scott's  "Vasco  di  Gam  a,"  and  the  "Soap 
Bubbles"  of  Harye/s  "  Past  and  Present "  The 
first  of  those  pictures,  hy  the  accomplished  Presi- 
dent, is  not  the  hest ;  nevertheless,  it  has  an  epic 
majesty  in  the  story  which  it  tells,  the  very  choice 
of  irhich  was  an  achievement  in  heroic  portraiture. 
It  IS  neither  more  nor  less  than  Wellington  weeping 
—and  on  the  field  of  Waterloo!  He — ^tbe  Iron 
Bake — ^the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights — dlssolyed  in 
tears,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory !  It  is  the  triumph 
of  homan  nature ;  and  Allan  merits  the  glory  of 
painting  it,  for  having  had  the  genius  to  select  the 
incident  But  the  reader  seeks  to  know  how  it 
eould  happen,  instinctively  imhued,  we  hope,  with 
the  trost  that  the  fact  may  not  be  a  fiction.  Well 
then: — 

*"  As  the  Duke  of  WeUiogton  «lo\rly  retarned  over  the  field  of 
^tle  towards  Waterloo,  the  noise  and  confusion,  which  so  lately 
rei?ocd,were  heard  no  more;  and  all  was  hushed  and  still,  saye  when 
the  moans  of  the  wounded,  or  the  agonising  shrieks  of  the  dying, 
bmt  vpon  the  ear.  The  moon  shed  a  pale  and  ntonmfnl  light 
OB  dM  bomn  of  the  toene.  When  the  Dake  contemplated  the 
(ilea  of  dead  which  were  heaped  on  every  side,  and  thought,  with 
the  lives  of  how  many  brave  fellows  the  glory  of  that  day  had 
been  bought,  and  how  many  hearts  even  the  joyful  news  of  this 
^ktoty  vottid  sadden,  the  sternness  of  the  soldier  was  forgotten, 
^teftdbga  of  the  nan  rentmed  their  power,  and  he  conld  not 
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Please  give  the  catalogue  full  credit  for  this 
quotation.  We  know  nothing  of  "Bryce"  or  his 
"Hiatory,"  whence  it  is  stated  to  he  taken:  and 
can  no  further  vouch  for  the  incident.  The  lan- 
pi&ge  in  which  it  is  told  assuredly  smacks  more  of 
MarshalpB  panorama,  and  the  flowing  diction  of  the 
desfribcr,  than  we  altogether  like.  But  Bryce,  for 
Might  we  know,  may  have  heen  as  honest  a  man  as 
Macaalay,  although  he  would  have  made  more  of 
the  matter.  B.,  we  admit,  has  somewhat  minced 
it  And  Sir  William  Allan,  we  regret  to  add,  al- 
though he  has  produced  the  Duke  himself  effec- 
tirely,  and  in  the  melting  mood,  has  literally  failed 
in  the  principal  figure  of  the  piece — and  that  is, 
the  Duke's  horse.  "  Around  a  slaughtered  army  " 
lie* — •*  rider  and  horpe,**  &c. — all  the  red  ruin  and 
melancholy  detail  of  the  "  romance  of  war."  And 
oh!  the  ghastly  play  of  one  particular  moonhcam 
on  the  steel  cuirass  and  pallid  countenance  of  a 
prostrate  corpse  in  the  foreground  I  There  is  some- 
thing unearthly  in  the  pale,  cold  light  reflected  from 
the  face  of  the  dead.  The  fallen  hrave  lie  near ; 
the  reviving  wounded  rouse  themselves  to  gaze  at 
the  passing  staff.  Far  o*er  the  carnage-strewn 
plshi,  in  heaps,  accumulate  the  wrecks  of  hattle. 
Victors,  worn  out  with  the  contest,  crouch 
round  a  thousand  watch-fires,  recounting  the 
exploits  of  the  day;  and  the  unquenched  smoke 
snd  flame  of  Hugomont  still  tell  of  the  recent 
Httle.  Sir  William  Allan  has,  in  fact,  repro- 
duced another  great  sketch  of  that  terrihle  vic- 
tory, in  which  nothing  is  forgotten,  to  the  crushed 
g&ontlet,  the  broken  cuirass,  and  neglected  drum. 
Bat,  in  tiie  midst^  appears  ihe  identical  wooden  horse 


on  which  it  is  inyariably  the  fate  of  Wellington  to 
be  mounted,  whether  by  Marochetti,  in  bronze,  or 
by  Allan,  in  oil  and  colours — the  neck,  especially,  is 
stiff,  turgid,  inflexible.  It  may  seem  unreasonable 
to  say  it,  but  it  outrages  the  whole  sentiment,  so 
strongly  depicted  in  the  countenance  of  the  hero« 
^Tiat  could  yon  expect  from  a  horse?  nrges  the 
apologist  of  the  painter.  Everything.  Horses  aro 
the  best  actors  we  know.  In  every  pageant  in  which 
they  play  a  part,  they  do  it  well — wedding  or  funeral, 
drive  or  parade,  the  horse  comports  himself  accord- 
ingly ;  and  we  would  have  a  little  dash  of  sentiment 
and  sensibility,  therefore,  thrown  into  any  horse 
honoured  by  introduction  into  a  principal  place  in  a 
scene  which,  in  our  estimation,  rises  to  the  sublime 
of  pathos.  The  scene  stands  altogether  unparalleled 
in  the  conceptions  of  the  historic  muse.  Alexander 
wept ;  but  not  like  Wellington.  Selfish,  wolfish,  and 
rapacious  were  the  crocodile  tears  of  the  Macedonian 
• — but  the  shower  of  human  sympathy  that  rained 
from  the  modem  victor's  eyes  welled  from  the  foun- 
tains of  a  mighty  heart.  And  yet  he  would  be  either 
more  or  less  than  man  that  could  wade  to  victory 
through  seas  of  gore,  and  experience  no  emotion. 

The  Napoleontic  incident  delineated  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Allan  is  quite  dramatic,  like  every  incident 
personal  to  "  the  Emperor,"  The  subject  is  less 
extensive,  the  interest  more  concentrated,  and  the 
painting  itself,  where  there  is  no  **  moonshine,"  and 
but  little  chiaroscuro  at  all,  more  careful  in  drawing, 
grouping,  and  finish,  than  the  companion  piece. 
Napoleon  is  at  Boulogne,  distributing  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  (we  really  cannot  quote  the 
catalogue — it  is  the  panorama  again)  when  two 
English  sailors  are  brought  before  him,  charged 
with  attempting  their  escape  from  Verdun,  in  a 
little  boat  or  raft  composed  of  small  pieces  of  wood, 
and  covered  with  sail-cloth.  Napoleon  is  splendidly 
mounted,  his  brilliant  staff  are  grouped  around  him, 
and  he  is  in  the  act  of  generously  extending  liberty 
and  a  couple  of  gold  pieces  to  the  gallant  tars,  who 
are  dauntlessly  telling  him  their  story.  The  cos- 
tumes here  form  one  of  Sir  William's  most  success- 
ful studies,  and  the  yigour  of  tone  and  colouring  he 
has  imparted  to  the  picture  are  conspicuous. 

We  may  now  turn  to  Qeorge  Harvey's  felicitous 
composition  (41),  unquestionably  the  most  pleasing, 
in  domestic  interest,  contained  in  the  room,  "  Blow- 
ing Bubbles — the  Past  and  the  Present."  We  are 
told  in  the  catalogue,  that  Mrs.  W.  F.  Tayler,  of 
London,  the  lady  whoso  property  the  piece  now  is, 
was  the  holder  of  the  £300  prixe  in  the  Art  Union 
of  London,  in  1848,  and  selected  this  picture  from 
the  Hoyal  Academy  exhibition.  Her  choice  does 
honour  to  her  taste  and  judgment.  The  bubble- 
blowers  are  a  group  of  children,  disporting  within 
the  grass-grown  ruin  of  an  old  manorial  hall. 
It  makes  us  young  again  to  see  them.  The  leader 
of  the  sports  is  elevated,  but  not  alone,  upon  a 
fragment  of  mouldering  wall,  coyering,  like  a  slab, 
the  dismantled  fire-place,  once  surmounted  by  a 
very  different  set  of  chimney  ornaments.  This 
rough  but  intelligent  looking  urchin  blows  his 
bubbles  from  this  altitude,  intently  watched  by  the 
"  tyke''  that  half  gravely  stands  before  him  on  the 
same  pedestal ;  immediately  nnder  which  a  loyely 
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lUtia  gill,  in^e  Tolgar  glow  of  he^Uii,  spreadi  oat 
Ker  pinafore,  as  if  to  coax  the  last  of  the  soap-bubbles 
into  it.  Farther  off,  the  remaining  diildren  of  the 
group  are  Tariously  engaged  in  pnrsoit  of  Qie  fragile 
gh>bnles ;  some  eatohing  them,  others  contending 
for  them  with  breath  and  fists,  and  some  contem- 
plating  them  as  tbcy  burst.  The  soap-bubbles 
themselves  are  delicately  yet  brilliantly  rendered. 
We  almost  expect  them  to  float  forth  from  the 
frame,  and  give  the  fashionable  loungers  once  more 
m  ohanoe  of  enjoying  the  innocent  sports  of  child- 
hood. The  interior  of  the  ruin,  inTolving  only 
perspeotiTo,  and  not  distance,  is  something  finer  in 
landscape  detaU^  if  we  may  employ  the  expression, 
than  we  had  given  Harvey  credit  fi>r.  He  has  con- 
quered his  besetting  haziness  throughout;  and  the 
fragments  of  architectural  sculpture  in  the  middle 
distance  tell  upon  the  eye  as  Tiyidly  as  the  emblema- 
tic fox-glore  in  the  foreground.  The  figures  of  the 
children  are  painted  with  consummate  skilL  One 
great  lump  of  a  boy  positively  looks  as  if  he  were 
growing  while  we  gaze  on  him.  Speaking  of  Har- 
vey and  landscape  just  reminds  us,  by  the  way,  that 
he  has  also  a  composition  of  this  sort,  and  a  good 
one,  in  the  Scottish  Exhibition  (271),  **  Auchynore, 
Argyleshire.**  This  is  the  only  original  contri- 
bution, indeed,  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  in- 
stitution that  fostered  him.  We  hear  of  great 
things  on  his  easel ;  but,  alas,  they  are  all  for 
London.  Let  them  go ;  the  prizeholders  of  the  Art- 
Union  will  probably  favour  us  with  a  sight  of  them. 
But,  en  p<xs9antf  we  may  remark  as  a  legitimate  re- 
sult of  the  popular  movement  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Association  for  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts 
last  season,  whereby  the  patronage  was  distributed 
more  in  the  direction  of  small  purchases,  the  ab- 
sence from  the  walls  of  anything  like  a  great  origi- 
nal picture  in  the  present  season.  And  yet,  when 
£400  was  given  for  Mr.  Scott  Lauder's  great  pic- 
ture of  last  year — with  one  exception  the  highest 
sum  offered  by  the  Association  for  a  single  subject — 
it  was  no  proof  that  the  patronage  of  important 
works  was  declining. 

David  Seott's  immense  canvas,  (1.)  "  The  Dis- 
ooverer  of  the  passage  to  India,  passing  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,'*  has  long  been  claimmg  our  atten- 
tion; and,  in  all  this  gossiping,  we  have  scarcely 
bestowed  a  glance  upon  its  Titanic  forms  and  sal- 
low countenances.  That  Scott  is  &  man  of  origmal 
mind,  his  very  eccentricities  establish.  It  occurs 
to  us  that  there  is  more  coherency  in  his  present 
prodnetioD  than  in  any  previous  emanation  of  his 
pencil.  He  has  caught  up  fairly  the  epic  spirit  of 
Camoens,  and  construed  the  supernatural  appear- 
ances of  the  passage  of  the  Cape,  and  their  vari- 
ous effects,  on  Vasco  do  Gama,  and  the  knights, 
nobles,  monks,  mutineers.  Moors,  &c.,  that  sur- 
round him,  with  immense  force: — 

'*Gffios  is  RpKMttted  in  the  centre  of  the  pritidp&I  group, 
hii  look  ftstd  vpon  the  oUeore  formef  the  spirit,  which  mingics 
with  the  doiids,  and  prcwing  bis  sword-hilt  to  his  hesrt;  it  is 
intended  to  disphiy  determined  and  concentrated  tomess,  to  a 
certain  extent  awed,  hut  unaubdned.  Behind  him,  drawing  a 
sword,  is  a  young  Portngnese  noble,  supposed  to  be  less  under 
th^  itillncnec  of  deep  emotion  than,  with  fearless  eonnige,  ready 
ft)  meet  erery  danger.  Oa  the  other  side,  kneeling,  is  a  pilot, 
a^MftoiM  t»k)ok  stedli]gF  iilo  the  tempest;  and,  shvteliiis 


figWA,  a  bey,  whoss  violent  terror  coptrsaU  wjth  i^a  Mtftt 
posed  gaze  of  the  hardy  sailor,  to  whom  he  clings.  Bc^oqi 
tliese,  a  knight  in  armour  raises  his  lance;  and  ahove,  to  the 
right,  are  various  of  the  crew,  of  different  ranis ;  one,  clainber« 
ing  by  the  edge  ct  the  ship,  fhoes  the  fpiritt  and  anether  VMn 
money  to  his  patron  saints;  some  look  with  naipwwe  into  th« 
sky,  and  others,  with  anuety,  watch  the  resolYes  of  their  oorn- 
mander.  A  soldier  opposes  a  crucifix  to  the  spirit,  which  he  has 
snatdted  from  the  Dominican  behind  him,  who  is  who%  mrr- 
come  by  fear,  and  whom  a  Moor  attempts  to  House  from  his  stit. 
por;  while  another  in  pallid  finntncsB  isspUma  hia  iateneiitioa. 
Behind  the  last-mentioned  fignre,  two  others,  with  snppiesMi 
emotion,  and  hands  locked  together,  eodeafour  to  support  esdi 
other.  Towards  the  centre,  lolling  upon  the  deck,  a  mutioefr, 
behind  his  back,  so  as  to  be  nnsecn  by  Oama,  towvds  whon  he 
turns,  draws  a  dagger;  and,  by  his  side,  another  opsaly  tttpr»> 
eates  the  comoMnder.  Othcn  ie  diffemt  parte  OC  the  picture 
who  have  fallen  down  in  dread,  in  pn^er,  in  abject  and  in  faaau 
despair,  fill  up  the  indiyidual  features  of  expression  meant  to  h 
intimated.** 

And  fill  them  up  with  «  yengeanee!  Fancy  sU 
these  figures,  as  largew  at  least,  as  life,  if  not  abso- 
lutely colossal,  crammed  together  on  the  deck  ol 
Gama*s  vessel ;  and  add  to  their  inextricable  eooiii* 
sion  a  small  touch  of  the  earthquake,  which  is  ob- 
viously either  the  cause  or  eflect  of  the  aupematonl 
visitation ;  and  youhaveattained  a  conception  of  Mr* 
Scott'a  painted  £po$.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  saf 
that  the  artist's  own  conceptions  aro  not  of  tbd 
highest  and  most  intellectual  order.  We  only  rea- 
ture  to  suggest  that  he  fails  in  execution;  and,  bat 
for  this  same  practical  deficiency,  there  would  on* 
doubtedly  be  many  more  great  painters. .  We  kaow 
that  Mr.  Scott  possesses  theories  on  this  poin^  ori- 
ginal and  peculiar  to  himself.  We  only  wonder  that 
he  has  never  yet  discovered  that  the  most  cherished 
theory,  when  waged  against  the  world,  must  sooner 
or  later  be  given  up. 

The  Messrs,  Lauder— -we  mean  Messrs.  Bobert 
Scott  Lauder,  and  J.  Eckfoxd  Lauder,  (for  Mr. 
George  Dick  Lauder  by  no  means  enters  here)--* 
are  the  next  who  como  under  the  order  of  revi^ir* 
The  former  has  wo^  his  spurs,  as  a  border  laird, 
by  a  finely-conceived  group  of  **  Border  Life  in  tb» 
Olden  Time,"  (171).     A  fair  viaion  of  womanhood 
is  buckling  the  bolt  of  the  border  knight,  whofs 
eldest  hope  appears  begirt  with  mimic  sword,  ao^ 
burdened  with  the   ponderoua  helmet  which  the 
bold  baron  is  about  to  don.    The  clustering  xn«a- 
at-arms  appear  behind,  hastily  aocoutredf  an^  ^ 
stiU'life  details  of  a  stronghold  are  filled  in  to  blod; 
up    the  distance.     The   picture    has   faults*  <^ 
rather,  improbabilities.    The  delicate  beauty  of  the 
female  model  is,  for  example^  overdone ;  aa^  aI'o, 
the  urchin  could  never  sustain  the  helmet  or  morion 
without  a  greater  apparent  strain  upon  the  bsod. 
But  the  whole  group  is  instinct  with  life:  and  the 
painting,  both  of  chain  and  plate  mail,  is  faoltletf 
and  effective.     Wo  protest  against  "  The  Toilet," 
(199),  which,  though  prettily  painted,  is  not  ex- 
tremely modest     Besides,  we  don't  know  that  it 
is  quite  handsome,  either  in  artists  or  amateors,  U> 
snatch  a  back  view,  of  a  strapping  girl  la^i^g  ^ 
corseU.    The  brilliant  little  cabinet  pictorei  i^^^ 
*'  Burns  and  Captain  Grose,"  however,  ooropef- 
sates.     Mr.  Scott  Lauder  has  dipped  his  bmsh  io 
sunbeams,  to  produce  this  highly-coloured  1^ 
There  sits  the  oaptoin~"  a  fine,  fat,  fodgel  wigiit, 
slighUy  but  visibly  debititated  by  the  goot^  traco* 
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of  hii  M  regimentals  peering  oat  from  below  bis 
dressing-gown.  Barns,  half-grave,  half-comical» 
stands  behind  his  chair»  with  his  rich  dark  eyes  and 
TDJUx\f  fonn  ;.  whilst  the  matter  tn  qiu>  seems  to 
WaooileetioQ  of 

*•  Rutty  dm  cspt  and  jinglin*  jackets," 
arranged  upon  an  antique  chair-^but  we  rather 
Bospeet  the  attraction  for  some  of  the  parties  may 
rather  be  looked  for  amongst  the  rosy  damsels  in 
the  opposite  comer,  assiduously  producing  the  an- 
tiquarian relics  for  inspection.  The  picture,  which 
is  glazed,  is  surcharged  with  colour,  but  most  hax*- 
mooioosly. 

Mr.  Eckford  Lander  almost  disputes  the  niche 
he  shares  with  his  more  illustrious  brother.  His 
"Miranda,"  (9),  from  a  scene  in  Sliakspcare^s 
"Tempest,**  (A^ctv.  sc.  1.)  seems  only  to  possess 
tiw  fault  of  being  copied  from  the  conventionalities 
of  the  iti^e,  instead  of  being  drawn  from  the  artTst*B 
9vn  ftuggestion  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  over  this. 
There  is  a  superabundant  chalkiness  about  the  fe- 
male figure,  who,  we  dare  say,  was  a  mere  mortal  to 
evervbody  but  Prince  Ferdinand ;  and,  as  his  back 
ifttoirardsher  in  the  scene,  we  see  no  cause  for 
iovtiting  her  form  with  anything  approaching  to  a 
halo.  But,  except  in  the  case  of  ••The  Toilet," 
where  the  fbmale  figure  is  hard,  softness  predomi- 
nates to  excess  in  the  feminine  delineations  of  the 
liStidcn.  The  other  figures  of  the  male  groap  are, 
Inverer,  well  done,  though  theatrical.  The  still- 
life  detidls,  as  tho  chess-board,  &c.,  are  exquisitely 

nimite. 

The  portraits  are  always  worth  noticing  in  an 
exhibitibn  of  •'  the  works  of  living  artists"— a  title, 
hjrtheway,  which  tho  Edinburgh  exhibition  has 
qaietly  and  jmticiously  dropped ;  and  the  reason  is, 
*hst  they  form  a  test  at  once  of  the  proficiency  of 
trt,  and  of  the  encouragement  it  happens  to  meet 
^Hh.  The  painter  who  can  make  a  picture  at  all 
oQt  of  any  given  arrangement  of  physiognomy  may 
fe  iet  down  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  precisely 
■wording  to  tho  modicum  of  his  success.  Some 
fettorei,  indeed,  partake  more  of  the  picturesque 
fttn  the  wearers  feel  at  all  pleasant;  and  here 
the  painter  is  called  upon  to  place  his  genius  upon 
thehed  of  Procrustes;  he  must  shorten  or  lengthen 
hi«  strokes  aecording  to  the  caprice  of  his  employer. 
If,  Qfider  all  these  circumstances,  the  imitations  of 
hmatrity  that  adorn  the  walls  of  a  public  exhibi- 
■<«  eontrive  to  pass  in  reasonably  fair  array,  it 
nsy  he  admitted  that  the  excellence  of  the  collec- 
tion cannot  bo  impeached.  The  artistical  powers 
of  the  Scottish  Academy  have  passed  through  this 
w^eal,  in  the  present  instance,  with  very  tolerable 
wccess,  Sir  William  Allan's  portrait  (185)  taking 
the  lead  in  clearness  and  purity  of  tone;  those  of 
Gihson,  the  sculptor,  by  Gi-aham  Gilbert  (2),  Master 
Campbell  Golquhoun  and  Pony,  by  Colvin  Smith 
(8),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner,  Bothwell,  by  Graham 
Gilbert  (18),  and  some  by  Mr.  Smellie  Watson  and 
•thers,  fbmish  instances  of  pictorial  flattery  in  its 
most  deKeato  forms  of  homage,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  scrutinising  mob  of 
^HfeRntspectatorshalf  so  much  as  portraits  used 
Mo  when  ladies  sported  yellow  turbans,  and  gen- 
^^tooi  in-  bcocadcd  dresstng-gowns  sat  in  state  to 


the  linnor.  What  imncHrtality  can  an  artbt  hope 
from  ■*  the  portrait  of  a  lady, "  or  **  the  portrait  of 
a  gent.  ?"  and  yet  the  average  qnantity  of  those  an-* 
meaning  images  occupy  the  wall.  Mr.  John  Bal^ 
lantyne  (153)  has  contrived,  however,  either  from 
the  excellence  of  his  subject,  or  the  feiieity  of  hie 
pencil,  to  produce,  oven  under  one  of  these  ques- 
tionable  designations,  a  picture  of  considerable  in* 
terest  Trautsohold's  *'  Signer TaeheUa"(7&)f  lind  his 
"  Miss  Julia  Fontaine,"  are  graphic  instaoees  of  m 
style  of  portrait  painting  wherein  the  convention* 
alities  of  our  absurd  portrait  school  are  spumed  with 
advantage  for  graces  of  character  and  expresskm 
which  are  graphic  without  being  meretricions. 

Amongst  tho  landscapes,  the  most  pleasing  are 
Miss  Stoddarf  s  '*  Balmoral"  (70),  and  Macculloch*s 
*'  Inchmurrin*'  (85),  despite  its  stringy  birches— fbr 
birch  trees,  though  gracefhl  objects,  are  paltry 
enough  when  faithfully  resolved  into  a  picture,  and 
Macculloch  has  forgot  to  flatter  those  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond. They  are  amply  redeemed,  however,  by 
his  finely  painted  deer.  Perigars  "  Loch  Rannoch" 
(88),  his  '*  Invercoe  and  Entrance  to  Glencoe*'  (104), 
and  his  '*  Glencoe'*  itself  (80),  are  not  equal  to  the 
lato  W.  Simson's  "  Scene  in  Novar  Doer  Forest" 
(120),  where  the  dead  stag  on  the  pony,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  figures,  are  admirable.  Sir  William 
Allan*s  "  Strachur"  (110),  Linneirs  landscapes  (124 
and  195),  **  Landscape  and  Cattle,  North  Wales,*' 
and  *'  Hillside  Farm,  Isle  of  Wight,"  struck  us  as 
being  beautiful  embodiments  of  natural  scenery. 
Tho  ••Fresh  Breeze  olF Burlington  Pier,"  by  Copley 
Fielding,  is  also  an  excellent  example,  like  Linneirs 
pictures,  of  the  distinction  betwixt  the  Scotch  and 
English  schools  of  art.  Ours,  on  the  whole,  breathes 
more  of  intellect  and  refinement ;  it  is  at  the  same 
time  more  sickly  as  well  as  sentimental  in  execution; 
theirs  has  the  advantage  in  respect  of  warmth  and 
vigour  of  colouring.  The  manner  of  Thomson  of 
Duddingstone  was  more  English  than  Scotch ;  and 
yet  he  came  closer  to  nature  than  any  artist  we  now 
have.  To  proceed — ^we  also  admire  as  landscapes 
••  Schihallion"  (ISO),  a  moonlight  effect  of  Peri- 
gal's,  "The  Town  and  Palaee  of  Falkland,  *'  painted 
with  tolerable  care  and  freedom  by  J.  C.  Brown, 
an  artist  with  many  pictures,  though  not  many 
good  ones,  in  the  exhibition— and  we  include 
D.O.  Uiirs  ••  EUangowan"  (178)  and  his  •'  Sunset*' 
(197).  The  *•  Highland  Reaper's  Return"  (323)  is  a 
large  and  ambitious  picture,  by  J*  C.  Brown,  with 
a  tolerably  good  landscape  and  a  group  of  figures, 
which,  but  for  a  blue  bandbox  tied  up  in  a  coloured 
handkerchief  (a  pretty  good  ••property/'  however) 
would  hardly  unfold  the  story  of  the  piece.  ••  OH- 
via^s  Garden"  (319),  W.  Douglas,  must  have  been 
painted,  not  from  nature,  but  from  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane.  D.  O.  Hill's  •«  Border  Tower"  (338)  is 
a  lonely  pile  which  lends  point  to  the  artist's  admi- 
rable atmospheric  effects.  The  ••Allan  Water,  near 
Kinross"  (202),  by  Macneil  Maclay,  is  a  good  but 
rather  florid  landscape.  "  Auchynore,  Argyleshire," 
(271).  Harvey's  great  landscape,  has  been  extrava- 
gantly admired  ;  but  Harvey  is  one  of  those  idols 
whom  tho  Edinburgh  public  adore  against  all  re- 
monstrance ;  and  if  the  picture  were  as  bad  aa  it 
happens  to  be  exeellenty  there  would  W  ito  posti* 
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bility  of  edging  in  a  word  of  critioism.  To  us  it 
has  but  one  fault.  It  is,  as  a  scene,  quite  des- 
titute of  interest;  and  it  is  simply  well  painted,  and 
reflects  no  credit  on  the  artist's  taste  as  a  judge  of 
the  picturesque.  The  best  pictures  of  this  kind  that 
we  see  are  pictures  of  stiD  life.  They  merely  asto- 
nish because  some  man  of  talent  has  taken  the  pains 
to  paint  a  dewdrop  on  the  leaf  of  a  turnip  : — 

"  Pretty  in  amber  to  observe  the  fomiB 
Of  grubs,  and  flies,  and  sticks^  and  straws,  and  worms; 
Such  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
Bat  wonder,  how  the  mischief,  they  got  there.** 

Just  so  the  bit  of  turf  painted  by  Harvey.  It  is, 
certainly,  a  concisely-rendered  hill-side  and  water 
gully,  and  might  do  honour  to  a  land- surveyor ; 
but  the  interest  (if  any)  is  totally  topographical. 
It  is  a  study  limited  to  herbage  and  chuckey-stones. 
Besides  a  sprinkling  of  sheep,  that  might  even  be 
mistaken  for  the  latter,  there  is  not  an  animated 
figure  in  the  piece.  Macculloch's  **  Lochlomond*' 
(282)  is  a  fine  rendering  of  our  island  inland  sea. 
■*An  Autumn  Morning  View,  near  Edinburgh" 
(869),  by  "W.  Bonnar,  jun.,  preserves  some  genuine 
eharacteristics  of  locality.  We  by  no  means  dis- 
like "  A  Burn  Scene,  Lanarkshire"  (383),  by  A. 
Fraser,  however  uninviting  the  title,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  subject. 

"We  cannot  present  even  a  cursory  resume  of  the 
Bcenes  of  domestic  and  personal  or  historical  in- 
terest)  forming  the  staple  of  the  year's  collection ; 
but  "  Wooing  "  (392),  by  R.  T.  Ross,  is  a  finished 
picture,  of  fine  tone,  expression,  and  decision,  which 
clearly  relates  the  story  in  the  ballad  lines— 

'*  And,  though  I  liked  him  passing  weel, 
I  careless  turned  my  spinning-wheel.** 

Mr.  Noel  Paton  has  only  contributed  two  light 
Bketches  (400),  "  Theodore  and  Honoria,"  and  (416) 


<<  Fuck's  Soiree-Musicale ;"  illastrattve,  respec- 
tively, of  Dryden  and  Shakspeare.  Both  are  in 
this  celebrated  youthful  artist*s  peculiar  style,  which 
approaches  nearer  that  of  Ktty  than  any  other,  in 
mundane  attributes,  but  far  transcends  his  in  poetic 
creation,  and  dreams  of  fairy  mythology.  D.  Mac- 
nee  *s  *'  Quiet  Retreat  *'  is  meretricious  (the  epithet 
applies  to  the  architecture  as  well  as  to  the  figure); 
and  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  figure  is  copied,  we 
suspect,  from  a  •*  Reading  Magdalen,*'  a  w^l- 
known  work.  We  do  not  comprehend  the  senti- 
ment of  the  piece.  What  "  quietude  "  can  there  be 
in  a  retreat  overlooked  by  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  windows  of  a  great  mansion-house?  This 
is  somewhat  the  case  with  the  "  Quiet  Retreat," 
by  Daniel  Macnee.  "A  Scotch  Fair"  (400 j,  if 
Wilkie  had  not  painted  that  of  "  Pitletsie,"  might 
have  passed  for  an  original,  as  it  is  certainly  gra- 
phic, and  has  narrowly  missed  being  humoroas, 
but  verges  on  the  ludicrous  instead  ;  and  is,  more- 
over, industriously  crammed  with  that  homely  ss- 
semblage  of  the  lower  rustic  orders,  man  and  beast, 
that  distinguish  "  scenes  like  these,"  whence,  assu- 
redly, Scotia's  grandeur  does  not  spring — and  some 
of  whose  ceremonies  are  "  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance." 

We  must  not  omit  the  "  Perspective  View  of  a 
proposed  Building  on  the  Mound,  illustrative  of  a 
design  prepared  by  instructions  of  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Academy  '* — an  erection  which,  if  ever  carried 
into  efiect,  will  form  a  tasteful  connecting  link  bc' 
twizt  the  old  town  and  the  new,  and  cover  the 
hideous  deformities  of  the  "  earthen  mound."  The 
expense,  we  fear,  will  stand,  however,  in  the  way; 
and  we  are  not  ambitious  of  having  another  **  Na- 
tional Monument "  hanging,  for  half- centuries  to- 
gether, unfinished  on  our  hands. 


REFLECTIVE  SONNETS  ON 

(WBITTEN  AMOyC 

I. 
Ths  heauteouB  birds,  high  perch*d  on  eveiy  tree. 

With  amorous  notes  of  courtship  seem  inspired. 
Or  through  the  budding  forest  merrilie 

Jly  fleet  along  on  fluttering  wings  untired, 

Choosing  their  mates.    How  oft  have  I  desired 
To  be  as  hopeful,  and  as  free  and  gay, — 

But,  ah !  I  fedl  like  some  poor  ei^le  wired 
Within  a  prison  all  the  summer  day, 
That  oft  looks  up,  but  cannot  hie  away ; 

Cares  and  the  world  so  chain  my  weary  soul, 
And  fill  my  bosom  with  intense  dismay, 

Even  when  it  would  all  sense  of  grief  control. 
Sweet  Valentine !  how  dear  art  thou  to  youth, 
Springtime  of  life,  simplicity,  and  truth. 

II. 
Tis  Nature  teaches  all ;  and  man  and  maid 

But  imitate  these  minstrels  in  their  love ; 
In  almost  every  realm,  through  every  grade. 

One  common  feeling  seems  but  to  approve 

The  choristers  that  warble  through  the  grove. 
The  biUH^douz,  qrmbolical,  is  now 

Passing  ftom  hand  to  hearty  that  trembling  moye^ 
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In  praise  of  vermil  Lips  or  snow-white  brow ; 
And,  oh  I  how  various  is  the  constant  vow 

Breathed  on  each  page,  with  doves,  and  darts,  andflovB*! 
Warm,  silent  emblems !  telling  fondly  how 

Love  reckons  every  moment  long  as  hours. 
What  blest  impatience  is  a  state  like  this ! 
O,  that  they  ne'er  would  waken  from  mch  bliss ! 

III. 
But  man  wHl  waken,  and  the  heart  will  cool — 

The  flame  is  too  etherial  long  to  last. 
There  has  not  yet  been  found  a  perfect  rule 

By  which  Xiove's  viewless  wings  cam  be  made  fiist 

We  Uve  a  life  of  pitiful  contrast, 
And  every  joy — the  greatest  and  most  sure-^- 

But  hastes  away  into  the  dreamy  past. 
Philosophy  oft  makes  us  much  endure. 
Though  robb'd  of  joys  we  deem*d  we  could  aeenre 

Wlien  climbing  up  the  ladder  of  oar  years. 
Thus  hopes  deceived  and  lost  but  make  us  poor. 

And  leave  us  little  but  a  well  of  tears. 
Our  passing  pleasures  blend  with  care  and  strife; 
Tis  God  alone  caa  give  celestial  life] 

Aa»uf£*tf* 
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This  work  will  supply  an  important  deflciency  in 
Sogliali  literature — a  deficiency  lung  felt  and  abkuow- 
ledged,  by  more  than  tkose  engaged  in  the  study  and 
piaotice  of  the  law.     A  comprehensive  account  of  the 
lives  of  the  judges  has  never  hitherto  been  published ; 
and  the  more  tliis  want  has  been  recognised,  the  more 
kve  writers  been  deterred  from  the  task  by  the  mag- 
jiitude  of  the  study  and  research  necessary  to  its  ac- 
complishment.    No  one,  altogether  unversed  in  the 
theoiy  and  practice  of  the  law^  not  conversant  with 
the  constitution  of  the  courts,  could  have  hoped  to 
succeed  in  the  undertaking;  and  few  among  those 
whose  knowledge  and  abilities  fitted  them  for  its  pro- 
secution have  ever  enjoyed  the  leisui'e  necessary  to  the 
SQOcessful  accomplishment  of  an  enterprise  so  arduous. 
Ihe  author  of  the  present  volumes,  however,  having, 
in  the  coarse  of  a  long  and  active  professional  career, 
Qolkcted  a  mass  of  facts  relative  to  the  liistory  of  the 
courts,  and  the  lives  of  the  Judges  of  England,  deter- 
mined, on  his  retirement — ^which  was  not  delayed,  as 
is  often  the  case,  until  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
body  are  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  by  time — to  pre- 
pare, from  the  scattered  notes  he  had  gathered,  a  work 
whieh  should  embrace  all  that  period  of  history  which 
extends  from  the  Norman  Conquest  down  to  the 
present  reigu.     The  first  portion  of  this  work  is  now 
)iefore  as;  and  we  propose  accompanying  Mr.  Foss 
ymm|^  his  sketches  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
men. 

When  the  fact  is  stated  that  no  less  than  five 
^nindred  and  eighty  judges  are  brought  under  our 
noiioe  in  the  present  volumes,  it  will  not  be  looked  for 
that  Mr.  Foss  should  afford  any  very  full  details  of 
their  lives.     When  he  comes  to  treat  of  more  recent 
times,  however,  this  will  not  be  the  case,  as,  from  the 
abondance  of  authorities  at  hand,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
fhune  complete  biographical  sketches.     But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  our  author,  if  he  had  passed  over 
with  the  briefest  possible  mention  numerous  names  to 
vhich  httle  or  no  interest  is  attached,  would  not,  by 
allowing  himself  more  room  for  more  important  charac- 
ters, have  increased  the  value  and  interest  of  his  work. 
As  it  is,  we  are  compelled  to   assist   ourselves  by 
searches  into  the  historians  and  biographers  of  the 
period. 

The  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  King's  or 
Queen's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  were,  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
qoetor,  united  in  one  supreme  court,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Curia,  or  Aula  Regis,  sat  in  the  court  or 
lull  of  the  king's  palace.  Li  connection  with  this 
there  was  another,  whose  peculiar  jurisdiction  was  con- 
fiaed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  royal  revenues,  and 
vbich  assembled  round  "  a  four-cornered  board,  about 
ten  feet  long,  and  five  feet  broad,  fitted,  in  manner  of 
I  table,  to  fiit  about,  on  every  side  whereof  is  a  stand- 
ing ledge  or  border,  four  fingers  broad.  Upon  this 
boird  is  laid  a  cloth,  bought  in  Easter  Tenn,  which  is 
of  black  colour,  sewed  with  streaks,  distant  about  a 
iDotorspan,"  Uke  a  chessboard.     On  the  spaces  of 


this  chequered  cloth  were  ranged  a  sufficient  number 
of  counters,  with  dcnotmg  marks,  for  checking  the 
computations.  Quaintly,  but  gravely  robed,  the  judges 
sat  and  administered  the  law,  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  realm. 

The  first  judge  who  comes  under  our  notice  is 
William  Fitz-Osbomc,  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  bom 
in  Normandy,  and  held,  during  his  earlier  years,  the 
post  of  steward  in  the  ducd  household.  When 
William,  the  Conqueror  of  England,  came  to  power, 
Fitz-Osbome  lent  him  powerful  and  important  aid  in 
quelling  several  outbursts  of  discontent  which  agitated 
the  Norman  people.  He  saw  his  master's  ability,  and 
flattered  his  pride  by  pointing  out  to  him  that  he 
might,  without  difficulty,  succeed  in  reducing  a  great 
island  beneath  his  domination — an  island  which  had 
excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Roman  empire.  An  expe- 
dition was  resolved  upon.  The  nobles  opposed  it. 
William  Fitz-Osbome  met  and  overcame  their  objec- 
tions, with  courteous  address  and  cunning  oratory. 
Forty  vessels  were  equipped  at  his  expense ;  and  when 
Harold  and  William  fought  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
Fitz-Osbome  led  one  division  against  the  English 
troops.  As  he  had  valiantly,  and  with  perscTcrance, 
assisted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  acquisition,  so  he 
displayed  prudence  and  sagacity  in  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity.  Through  lus  efforts,  the  disturbances 
which  usually  agitate  a  new  conquest  were  calmed, 
and,  from  the  castle  which  he  erected  at  Winchester, 
he  succeeded  in  issuing  the  necessary  regulations  for 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  provinces. 

When  the  Conqueror  returned  to  Normandy,  he  left 
the  government  of  the  island  to  two  chief-justiciaries, 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  Fitz-Osbome,  who  ruled 
respectively  the  southem  and  northem  counties,  regu- 
lating the  sovereign's  revenue,  and  presiding  over  the 
Curia  Regis.  Rapacious  and  arrogant,  they  used  their 
power  with  little  temper,  galling  the  people  several 
times  into  violent  outbursts  of  anger.  But  the  re- 
gents were  armed  with  power,  as  well  as  dignity,  and 
they  suppressed  with  ease  the  angry  clamours  of  the 
English.  By  the  Normans  they  were  regarded  with 
pride ;  by  the  English  they  were  looked  upon  as  the 
scourges  of  the  land.  We  find  Fitz-Osbome,  after  a 
long  course  of  tyranny,  aiding  an  expedition  against 
the  Welsh,  assisting  in  the  defence  of  Normandy,  and 
resisting  the  -invading  forces  of  the  disinherited 
Robert  Trison,  in  Flanders.  But  the  success  which 
had  hitherto  attended,  now  forsook  him,  and  he  pe- 
rished, a  victim  to  carelessness,  for  which  none  was  to 
blame  but  himself.  The  character  of  this  man  may 
easily  be  estimated.  He  was  proud,  cruel,  and  selfish ; 
brave,  generous,  and  skilful,  as  a  soldier ;  but  haughty 
and  oppressive  as  a  mlcr,  dispensing  justice  to 
Norman  subjects,  and  injustice  to  the  English.  A 
favourite  with  the  king,  he  did  not  fail  to  share  lai^ely 
in  the  bounties  which  the  Conqueror  gave  to  those  of 
his  noble  subjects  who  aided  him  in  the  conquest  of 
Britain.  Broad  lands  fell  to  his  possession ;  but  the 
princely  rcvepues  thence  derived  did  not  nearly  suffice 
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W  siit>pM  '1^  ')pto^^^  ext^diture.  He  was  ^ef  in 
'<iHaAi  ^Ve^  cmvkg  mippli^  from  hts  sovervtgB ;  sop- 
tfiek  "riilcfii  #cire  nevw  refused,  bat  gmoted  after  a 
Bftie  ebidkg: 

'  Oii  otle  oceftsicm,  \rhen  acting  as  steward  in  the 
rolled '.^cmsehotd,  lie  bad  set  npon  the  table  a  erane 
tttLraefy  M^reasied.  The  Idug^s  anger  vas  raised,  and, 
in'  )Ai  passiOB,  lie  aimed  a  severe  blow  at  him,  whdoh 
was,  hiJwcver,  warded  off  by  Oudo,  another  favourite. 
Offended  and  mortified,  ITitz-Osbome  resigned  his 
plaoe^  requesting  that  it  might  be  conferred  upon 
Gndo;  who  continued  to  fill  it  for  a  considerable  period. 
It  rtAj  be  seen  from  the  life  of  this  chief-jnstioiary 
liow  altered  is  the  state  of  society  now,  and  how  dif- 
fefrent  are  the  duties  of  pubHc  men  from  what  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
'  The  next  judge  whom  we  shall  notice  »  Lanfrane, 
^Arehbishop  of  Oanterbury,  a  man  of  eitraordinary 
abilities  and  learning,  T^ho  filled  successively  the  posi- 
tion of  schoolmaster,  teacher  at  a  Norman  monastery, 
lecturer,  abbot,  archbishop,  and  chief-justice.  His 
powerful  and  varied  talents  placed  him  among  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  of  his  time.  He  was 
bom  at  Pavia,  about  the  year  1005,  and  belonged  to  an 
illustrious  family  said  to  have  descended  from  the  Em- 
perors Cams  and  Numerian.  The  eaiiier  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  his  native  city,  where  he  acquired 
some  celebrity  as  a  professor  of  laws ;  but,  being  in- 
flamed with  the  love  of  travel,  he  forsook  his  home, 
and,  passing  into  Normandy,  opened  a  school  at  Av- 
ranches ;  which,  however,  about  104>2,  he  left,  and,  re* 
tiring  to  the  poor  and  lonely  monastery  of  Bee,  re- 
Bumed  his  office  of  teacher  with  so  much  success,  that 
an  audience,  gathered  from  all  ^quarters  of  Europe, 
assembled  to  hear  him.  Pope  Alexander  11.  was  one 
of  his  pupils. 

After  becoming  monk,  and  then  prior,  Lanfranc  was 
unfortimate,  or  rather  fortunate,  enough  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  Berengarius,  Archbishop  of  Angers,  some 
of  whose  pupils  had  come  to  receive  his  instriotions, 
in  preference  to  those  of  their  master.  Prompted  by 
maHc^  his  enemy  endeavoured  to  implicate  him  in  an 
affair  of  heresy,  which  was  just  then  under  discussion 
at  Borne ;  but  the  prior  completely  turned  the  tables 
upon  his  adversary,  being  called  upon,  indeed*  to  refute 
this  heresy  in  a  grand  assembly  of  the  council.  Thence- 
forward bis  career  was  one  of  success.  William  the 
First,  who  at  that  time  was  subjected  to  a  sentence  of 
excommunication,  employed  Lanfranc  to  procure  its 
repeal  He  accomplished  the  task ;  it  being  provided, 
however,  that  William  and  his  wife  should  each  found 
an  abbey  at  Caen*  The  injunction  was  obeyed.  Two 
edifices  were  erected,  the  one  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen, 
the  other  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Of  the  former,  Lanfranc 
was  created  tlie  first  abbot,  in  1063.  Everj*  day  added 
to  his  celebrity. 

Duke  William  extended  his  confidence  and  favour 
to  the  learned  abbot.  He  intrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  offered  him  the  arch- 
liiahoprio  of  Caen;  which,  however,  Lanfranc's  mo- 
desty forbade  him  to  accept.  After  the  conquest,  he 
vms  less  serupuloos,  and  became  Archbishop  of  Can- 
tecbory  in  1070.  Visiting  BxHne  in  the  following  year, 
•jie  wns  received  with  Uie  utmost  distinction.  His 
jfonoer  pupils  Alexander  II.,  rose  to  give  Mm  audience, 
And  .kissed  bim^  instead  of  presenting  his  slipper  lor 


stttisfied  with  invBstmg  LaafieHie  w^l&rtiie  ittuAl:pall, 
gave  him  that  ift^which  he  himself  SumH  (MMmied 
mas*.    Soeh  'honoufa  ^^ifere,  •  in-  thoaexdapsyiiiiot; 
monly  bestowed  «ven  a)Miii4i^hiMshiD|«L  ^u^  z.-.-.'"- 

In  a  controv^ray  Wweanthe  chsMbSi^it^^mkt' 
bury  and  York,  Lanfnoio  wasmioocBslal.'  I{^  biibux«d 
incessantly  at  repressing  aibuses  attioaj^  the  eleirg;v,  m& 
stood  forward,  on -nusseibaSoeeasienis,  as  Ihenliii&ntui 
of  justice,  and  iihe  defender  of- tfto  oppieiMd.  W 
washis  libend^mMqiMd'to  his'senseof  hoiMMBr.  The 
Cathedral  of  Cimterbuii^  was  bornt  dowfr^,  he  i«buijk 
it.  The  edifices  for  the  leoeptvon  of  twtnty  m<tab 
were  destroyed  by  thd  same  oaiinhity;  he  raised  oth^ 
structures  eapabie  of  admittiag  a  hifhdr«d''ftad  ibr^. 
He  also  fonnded  two  hospitals  fof  lepei^  aaai  ^e  infiin, 
repaired  niany^^huivhes  and  monasteries  lalns'diikMe, 
ami  oontribated  largely  to  the  restOratSon'  of  Re«1i€s- 
ter  Cathednd.  After  a  usefnl  atod  aoliv«  6cbuptd(m 
of  the  primacy  for  nineteen  yean,  he  died  in  May,  1089, 
and  wa»  interred  al  CauteH>ury.  The  biography  ^  this 
excellent  man  is  interesting  and  ourioiisv  y^t  we  esa- 
not  easily  perceive  why  it  was  introduced  into  the 
present  work.  Mr.  j^oss  mentions  a  auppositioii, 
contained  in  three  writers,  that  Lanfranc  iras  chief- 
justiciary  during  some  part  of  the  Conqtterdr's  reign. 
Kot  one  fact,  however,  is  brought  forward  in  conifirma- 
tion  of  this ;  and  we  rather  think  that  he  should  have 
found  a  chronicle  in  the  biogr^y  of  the  archbishops 
of  Engiand  than  that  of  the  jadges.  Lanfme  appears 
to  us  to  bav^  been  occasionally  consnlte^d  by  the  king 
in  matters  of  law ;  but  further  than  this  it  would,  we 
think,  be  rask  to  go. 

Advancing  with  rapid  stride  to  the  reiga  of  £ing 
Stephen,  we  meet  with  Aoger  Alfres^  the  curate  of  a 
small  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen.  He  owed 
his  future  fortune  to  a  trifiing  incident.  Heniy  I, 
with  his  followers,  chanced  to  ))oat  worship,  when  the 
curate  dispatched  the  service  with  more  than  usual 
celerity.  The  prince  noticed  him;  spokortohim,  and 
attached  him  to  his  train.  He  was  a  ftutMnl  serf  ant. 
He  was  untiring  in  Ms  industry  dtMng  his  master's 
adversity;  and  Henry  is  OAe,  among  tiie  fiew  recorded, 
who  in  prosperity  regarded  as  a  friead  him  Who  hid 
served  bun  when  his  fortunes  were 'poon  Dining  the 
eai'ly  years  of  this  princess  reign,  he  vaa  ippo^tted 
chancellor,  and,  not  kng  alter^  Bishop  of  '.Saiisbunr. 
His  power  was  immense;  the  treaaares  of  ihe  Idagdom 
were  in  his  keeping,  and  its  ezpdnses  imder  liis'Rga- 
lation.  The  period  of  his  greatest  authority  oemmeDeed 
in  1107,  when  he  (uresided  over  the  reveniie^  the  afiairs 
of  state,  and  the  kw.  His  vigilant  and  enei^io  ad- 
ministration tended  greatly  td  the  welfare  tifihe  people. 
The  coin  was  purified,  abuses  in  the  oouii  wem  ahacked, 
and  comiption,  so  far  as  was  possible,  suppressed. 

His  fidelity  and  wisdom  were  proportionate  rewards. 
The  custody  oi  Bobert,  the  king's  brother,  was  in* 
trusted  to  him;  his  ne{^ows  were  devoted  .to  bishop- 
ries; and  when  the  auoccssion  of  Matilda  was  dis- 
puted, Bx)ger*s  oath  of  fealty  was  amoag  the  first  tiist 
was  required.  He  took  the  oath,  and,  when  Hem; 
was  dead,  ioisiediately  broke  it^^thus  focfeituDg  t&e 
reputation  he  had  acquired  by  a  long  easeer  of  fidelity. 
Stephen  justly  suspected  the  professions  of  a  nan 
whose  pexjury  had  added  a  powerful  adherent  to  his 
ouMe ;  yet  Bo^er  wa»  likely  to  pxov«  tooinnidAble 
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Ik  qlMlBf  rtkotli  ntkati^m  mhmaS^  and  tin  w6m  kkg 
lottgbinr  iviii^  lijy.  finoma  dDd  |»roiBi8es»  tbe  sappost 
vkvk^T'fMt'frtCfal.'Vtt  not  sineeie.  Tho  bishop 
maiiw&od.^^mnf  of  his  ofiioasi  disj^naing  juatioe, 
and  doing  lus  io|fnl'nM8lerjD«8h  gMd  tenioe  by  8U|)- 
pitflitog!  agititioQ  anddboonteat  in  the  realm;  wliile 
^  digiii^of  olMao^r  was  ^onfeaied  npon  his  son. 
Stt  it  fiM  «fideBt  he  had  acme  ultmor  objoet  in  ^iew, 
iiut  Mlim  of  wbieh  ev«a  the  king  dreaded  to  imagine ; 
aod  at  length.  Stephen,  akonod  by  the  growing  power 
and  inflneBOB  irhioh  Boger  was  aeqniiing*  and  excited 
hj  the  nepreeontationa  made  to  him  of  the  magnitude 
md  strength  of  the  oasiles  built  by  him  at  Devizes, 
]Unai^b«iy,^.and  Bhicbnm^  and  the  additions  he  bad 
Bt^  to  IhJrt  of  SaUaburj,  whieh  he  feared  were  intended 
far  the  si^fiori  of  Matilda's  cansot  sought  an  oppor* 
iauty  iinr  rapture.  Thb  aoon  presented  itself.  The 
Krfaais  of  the  Bishop  of  Baliabory  quarrelled  with 
those  of  the.  £arl  of  Brittany,  wheteupon  Eoger  was 
mamonOd  to  a  oonneH  at  Oxford,  to  give  an  ex* 
pknaticm  M  the  affair.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Fose's 
Uatoiy  the  restdt  of  the  circumstance  :-^ 

**?!»  khi^  Teqaired  him,  in  satii&ction  for  th«  bteach  of  tlie 
poM,  to  give  «p  kk  cattlei  as  plicdget  of  his  feattj ;  aad  there- 
spot  oMMnittad  hin  and  his  son  Bogtr,  (he  ohancdiort  and 
Ilia  Be^hev  Alesuundor,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  close  cnstodj, 
imtil  this  should  be  done.     His  other  nephew,  Nigel,  Bisliop 
of  67,  tni|)ecttng  to  what  these  proceedings  tended,  fled,  and 
ihsikMBseif  ap  in  his  undcTs  castle  of  Derizes,  which  he  refused 
to  sBRoidM'.      TTbe  king  iauMdiately  maftobed  thither,  taking 
UsfaHoeva  wiib  him ;  and*  hai^g  eteeted  a  gibbet  in  front  of 
^^db,  pn>iioanced»  in  the  presence  of  Bishop  Boger,  sentence 
of  Ml  vpod  lais  son,  which  he  declared  should  be  forthwith 
CMOlBt  Bnleas  "the  gates  were  opened  to  him.    Nigel,  regardless 
of  tbe  entreaties  of  his  unde,  persisted,  notwithstanding,  in  his 
n&nl^  and  tine  king   dineted  the  sentence  to  be  executed, 
lie  nitim  meendad  tbe  soaffbld,  and  the  rope  was  adjusted, 
siua  Bishop  B^og«»  horrified  that  his  son  should  be  so  mur- 
dered, threw  hiinself  at  the  king's  feet,  and  bound  himself  by  an 
Qith,  if  tits  son  were  sared,  to  tast^^  no  food  till  the  royal  man- 
dits  VIS  obeyed.     T^igel  st  last  nnwilllngly  submitted,  but  not 
till  his  nnde  faai  endured  three  days'  halt, 

"Ihaking,  «ik  taking  poosesaion  of  tbe  castle,  appropriated 
ts bis  oWB  use  a  treasure  of  40,000  marks,  besides  an  inuneose 
foaatitj  of  plate  aad  jewels  which  he  found  there." 

A  coonofl  was  held  at  Winchester  to  examine  into 
Uusaisir*  The  king,  represented  by  certain  earls, 
vis  defended  by  Alberic  de  Yere,  then  renowned  in  the 
kv.  But  though  right  was  indisputably  on  the  side 
of  Roger,  the  Ushop  oould  not  preraii  against  the 
Bonareh)  and  Stephen^  triumphing,  enjoyed  the  trear 
sBRs  of  which  he  had,  in  a  manner  ao  iniquitous,  ob- 
tained possessiou. 

Soger  of  Salisbury,  weakened  by  his  protraetod  fast, 
aad  mortified  by  his  losses^  was,  shortly  after,  seized 
vith  ft  quartan  ague.  His  death,  he  knew,  was  ap- 
pnachiag;  and  he  direeted  the  small  remainder  of  his 
▼ealth  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  of  his  church.  £re 
the  beeath  left  him,  however,  Stephen's  nquunty  had 
directed  even  this  gift  of  piety  to  be  seized;  and  Boger 
^ti  with  the  news  of  the.  king's  cupidity  ringing  in 
his  ears.  Ue  was  an  able  and  liberal  man ;  and  so 
gnat  was  the  eelebrity  which  he  acquired,  that  the 
epithet  of  *'  Magnus"  is  usually  attiushed  to  his  name. 
The  iact  of  his  breaking  hia  oath  of  fealty  to  Matilda 
B  ahaost  the  tuAo  blot  upon  his  reputation,  and  there 
tte  not  waniting  those  who  find  excuses  for  even  this 
act 

^E^honas-  ^-Beeket  has  found  90  many  biogn^hers, 


that  anything*  we  ooold  heae^j.oC  Unv  mmfktcf. 
oeasiiy,  be  Buperfiitous.  We  pass  him  by»  and  hastivn 
on,  kanitg  in  our  wadte  a  Ipng  train -of  dUeif4'iati0^, 
chancellors,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  laff^of  eac^ 
and  all  of  whose  Uycs  Mr.  Foss  affords  us  an  aooQunt, 
more  or  less  complete.  Some  are  ex^eedia^y  .^tiE^- 
resting ;  others  possess  tbe  aierit  of  showing  .^e  pco- 
gress  of  tiio  profession,  and  the  arrangement  oC^  ti)e 
courts;  others,  again,  whose  names  ai^e  recorded 
nowhere  but  in  barren  skeleton  lists,  senre  but  as  the 
links  of  that  great  cliain  with  which  Mr.  Foss  appf»ars 
about  to  connect  Herefastus,  of  Hereford,  with  Lqsd 
Eldon,  and  the  other  famous  men  of  modem  times.  •  [ 

Eannlph  de  Glanvilie  next  claims  our  attentiqai 
He  was  bom  aifc  Stratford,  in  Suffdk,  his  father  beiog 
a  baron,  whose  possessions  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  were  very  considerable.  Although  a 
younger  brother,  with  many  aspirants  around  hiai»  he 
yet,  at  a  very  early  age,  filled  a  responsible  position  in 
the  Exchequer;  and,  having  acquireid  much  proficiency 
in  the  law,  and  a  character  for  integrity,  he  was  named 
to  the  office  of  sheriif  of  the  united  eoiuitics  of  Warwiok 
and  Leicester  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  the  aame 
year,  however,  he  was  advanced  to  the  sheriffalty  of  the 
more  important  couuty  of  York ;  and  when,  some  lime 
after,  he  rose  to  the  bench,  seveitd  other  counties  were 
placed  under  liis  care  as  sheriff.  The  king  showed 
him  much  favour,  and  proved  that  he  put  confidence 
in  him  by  the  estates  and  honours  which  he  entrusted 
to  his  care. 

De  Glanvilie  *s  talents  as  a  judge  were  equalled  by 
his  militaiy  abilities.  In  the  year  1174  he  defeated 
the  forces  of  Scotland  in  an  important  action,  taking 
tho  Scotch  king  prisoner,  and  driving  his  army  beyond 
the  borders.  This  service,  so  little  consonant,  it 
would  appear,  with  the  office  of  judge,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Henry;  and  Ranulph  de  Glanvilie  henceforth 
basked  in  the  smiles  of  royalty.  The  following  extract 
will  show  how  his  merits  were  recognised : — 

**  In  the  very  next  year  he  appears  as  a  justice  itinerant,  his 
pleas  being  recorded  not  only  in  the  oonnty  of  York,  but  in  thir- 
teen other  counties ;  and  in  IITC,  one  of  the  six  ciroiila,  into 
which  the  conocU  of  Nottingham  then  divided  the  kingdom,  was 
appropriated  to  him  and  two  others.  In  1177  he  was  sent,  with 
Walter  de  Constantas,  the  king's  vice-chancellor,  on  an  embassy 
to  the  ilarl  of  Fhtnders ;  and  when  the  council  of  Windsor,  in 
II7O1  re-arranged  the  kingdom  for  judicial  purposes  into  four  di- 
visions, although  most  of  his  brethren  were  removed,  his  capa- 
city was  so  conspicuous,  and  his  integrity  ao  unblemished,  that 
he  was  not  only  re-appointed  to  act  in  one  of  them,  but  was  spe- 
cially selected  to  henr  the  complaints  of  the  people  in  the  Curia 
Regis  of  Westminster. 

"  This  arrangement  took  place  on  the  retirement  of  Kichard 
de  Levi  tron.  public  life,  whose  office  of  chief-justieiarv  was  snp- 
plied  by  the  united  appointment  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
Ely,  and  Norwich.  These  prelates,  however,  did  not  long  oon- 
tiuue  in  the  presidency  uf  tlte  court;  but  removed,  it  is  said,  by 
papal  remonstrance,  were  replaced  in  the  next  year,  11  SO,  by 
lianulph  de  Glanvilie  alone ;  the  king  having  now  reason  to  fed 
that,  whether  as  n  lawyer,  a  warrior,  or  a  statesman,  he  might 
safely  be  entrusted  with  the  sBpreme  povrer  during  his  own  ab- 
sence from  the  kingdom." 

Dc  GlauTille  continued  to  enjoy  this  exalted  dignity 
until  the  end  of  that  reign;  and  that  fact  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  him  an  ablo,  if  not  a  just  man.  But 
one  circumstance  is  related,  however,  to  show  that  he 
even  swerved  from  the  course  of  judicial  integrity.  It 
is  said  that  ho  unjustly  condemned  Sir  QUbert  de 
Plumpton  of  A  capital  crune,  in  order  to  promote  tl^ 
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advantageous  alUanoe  of  a  prirate  friend,  who  soujB^t 
the  band  of  the  accused  man's  wealthy  wife.  The 
sentence  of  death,  which  it  is  said  he  ordered  to  be 
immediately  executed,  was,  however,  through  the  in- 
terference of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  remitted, 
though  the  baronet  was  not  released  from  his  unjust 
imprisonment  until  the  close  of  that  reign.  Tliis  story 
is  much  discredited.  Indeed  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  it  untrue ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Ranulph 
de  Glanville,  after  a  career  so  honourable  and  success- 
ful, would  blot  his  reputation  by  so  grievous  a  stain. 
And  in  a  work,  written,  some  say,  by  the  judge  him- 
self, or  at  all  events  by  a  contemporary,  we  find  the 
passage: — 

^  None  of  the  judges  hare  so  hardened  a  front,  or  eo  iii»h  a 
presumption,  as  to  dare  to  deviate,  however  slightly,  from  the 
path  of  justice,  or  to  utter  a  sentence  in  any  measure  contrary 
to  the  truth." 

During  the  ten  years  which  formed  the  period  of 
JRanulph  dcGlauville's  supreme  government,  we  find  him 
not  only  attending  to  his  judicial  and  other  civil  duties, 
but  also  displaying,  on  several  occasions,  no  ordinary 
amount  of  military  talent.  A  large  army  was  led  by 
him  against  the  Welsh;  and  in  the  wars  against 
Philip  of  France,  his  services  were  far  from  being  in- 
considerable. To  all  appearance,  and  from  every  con 
temporary  authority,  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  rule 
was  moderate,  and  guided  by  discretion.  The  arro- 
gance and  assumption  of  the  clergy  often  disgusted 
him,  and  he  had  spirit  enough  to  resent  it.  In  a  con- 
test which  the  monks  of  Canterbury  carried  on  with 
the  archbishop  in  1188,  they  carried  their  insolence  so 
far,  that  de  Glanville,  irritated  beyond  all  measure,  in- 
dignantly exclaimed,  "  You  monks,  turn  your  eyes  to 
Home,  and  Rome  alone  will  destroy  you."  Yet  he 
was  not  inimical  to  religion,  for  he  entered  fully  into 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades,  and  further  evinced  his 
piety  by  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  priory  and 
an  abbey  in  Suffolk.  Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  chief-justice  was  disgraced  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Eir&t,  and  that 
he  had  to  pay  an  enormous  fine  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  prison.  Mr.  Foss,  however, — and  we  agree  with 
him — ^thinks  that  this  is  not  the  correct  statement. 
When  the  crusades  were  undertaken,  Ranulph  de 
Glanville  joined  them.  His  retirement  from  office,  for 
a  period  at  least,  was  by  this  rendered  necessary,  and 
he,  of  course,  paid  the  sum  which  the  kiug  required, 
from  all  who  could  afford  it,  to  assist  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Holy  War.  We  now  find  him  in  company 
with  Archbishop  Baldwin,  and  several  others,  travelling 
towards  Jerusalem,  under  Richard's  direction;  a  fact 
which  would  sufficiently  contradict  the  assertion  of  his 
disgrace. 

Archbishop  Baldwin  and  Ranulph  de  Glanville 
reached  Acre.  The  prelate  fell  a  victim,  not,  as 
sometimes  stated,  to  the  weapon  of  an  enemy  in 
battle,  but  to  a  malignant  pestilence.  His  companion 
followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  thus  cut  short  his 
brilliant  and  successful  career.  He  had  married  into 
a  noble  family;  and,  leaving  no  male  issue,  divided  his 
property  among  his  three  daughters,  the  wives  of  as 
many  eminent  judges. 

Passing  to  the  reign  of  John,  we  find  Walter  de 
Grey  purchasing  the  office  of  chancellor  from  the  king 
for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  marks : — 


"Walterus  de  Grey  dat  domino  rogi  quiaqot  BullinjiBrcu 
pro  habenda  cancellaria  domini  regis  toto  vita  sua,  et  pro  hs- 
beuda  inde  carta  domini  regis,  terminifi,  ad  fertum  saucti  audne 
auno  regni  Kcgis  septimo  qningentas  libres,  et  ad  Ptenticcnteo 
seqneos  quingentas  libras,  et  tic  quolibet  uiBo  utile  Hbras  sd 
prodietoe  termiaos  doaec  totum  penolratar,  et  sciekdom  qnsd 
Domiaus  J.  Norvioeusia  Episcopus  oonstituit  se  ioeapitstem  de* 
bitorem." 

This  same  Walter  de  Grey,  dearly  as  he  paid  for 
his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor,  was  stiU 
more  heavily  taxed  on  his  election  as  Archbishop  of 
York,  when  he  purchased  the  Pope's  favour  by  a  pro- 
mise of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  sum  so  con- 
siderable in  those  days,  that  a  long  time  after  bis 
elevation  he  was  compelled  to  maintain  a  most  mode- 
rate establishment  in  order  to  amass  the  means  of 
payment.  Tliis  won  him  the  character  of  a  miser,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  stories  of  his  parsi- 
mony. Among  other  things,  it  is  said  that  durmg  the 
prevalence  of  a  great  famine,  his  avarice  prompted  him 
to  hoard  an  immense  quantity  of  com,  which  he  re- 
fused to  sell  at  a  moderate  price,  that  the  poor  of 
his  neighbourhood  might  have  bread.  The  rumour 
went  abroad  that  his  granaries  were  the  resort  of  in- 
nmnerable  snakes,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles ;  and  it 
was  even  asserted  that  a  terrible  voice  was  heard  cry- 
ing out  of  the  place,  that  no  one  should  approach— 
the  ricks,  the  com,  and  the  archbishop's  other 
possessions,  with,  we  suppose,  the  archbishop  himself, 
were  the  property  of  the  devil.  The  belief  in  such 
absurd  tales  is  easily  accounted  for.  People  knew 
what  were  the  emoluments  derived  from  this  hi^ 
office;  and,  not  being  aware  that  the  archbishop  bad 
contracted  an  immense  debt,  which  he  was  honoorablj 
endeavouring  to  pay,  immediately  ascribed  his  honest 
parsimony  to  mean  and  sordid  avarice.  But  Walter 
de  Grey,  far  from  being  a  miser,  was  most  munificent 
when  his  circiunstances  allowed  him  to  be  so ;  and 
when,  at  length,  after  presiding  over  his  see  for  fortj- 
five  years,  he  died,  he  had  succeeded  completely  in 
establishing  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  liberality. 

We  leave  behind  us  a  long  train  of  judges,  and  come 
to  Henry  de  Bathonia,  whose  place  of  birth  has  not 
been  settled  by  his  biographers.  The  first  time,  indeed, 
in  which  he  appears  upon  the  stage  is  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  we  find  him 
acting  as  attorney  for  Warin  le  Despenser,  in  a  suit 
against  Nicholas  de  St.  Bridget,  for  a  debt  of  four 
marks  and  a  half.  It  was  many  years,  however,  before 
he  was  advanced  to  the  bench.  His  subsequent  eleva- 
tion was  not  very  rapid ;  but  he  at  length  appears  as 
the  senior  of  his  fellows,  with  a  grant  of  £100  a  year 
for  his  support  in  officio  justiciarii.  Not  long  after 
the  receipt  of  this  grant,  however,  he  was  accused  by 
Philip  Davys  of  bribery  and  extortion,  it  being  averred 
that  he  had  built  up  for  himself  a  great  prosperity  upon 
the  ruin  of  others.  Four  and  twenty  knights  became 
sureties  for  his  appearance.  A  parliament  summoned 
for  February  17, 1251,  heard  the  case : — 

*'The  king  is  represented  to  have  made  prodanmtion  odling 
apon  erery  one  irbo  had  any  accusation  against  him,  to  brin^  it 
forward.  On  the  day  of  hearing  he  was  charged  with  incensing 
the  baroBB  against  the  king,  and  promoting  a  general  rebellioft; 
and,  among  various  oomplainU  urged  against  him,  wis  oae  Ust 
lie  had  received  a  bribe  to  allow  a  convictnl  criminal  to  escaj>«< 
The  vehemence  of  the  king's  anger  may  be  estimated  by  btf 
brutal  exclamation,  •  If  any  man  will  slay  Henry  de  Bathonia,  he 
shall  not  be  impeached  of  his  death :  and  I  now  pronounce  bii 
pardon  r'> 
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DoobileBs  there  were  many  present  who  would  have 
acted,  and  that  quickly,  upou  this  saggestion ;  for  suc- 
cessful talent  is  never  without  its  enemies.  But  Jolin 
M&avel,  who  possessed  much  influence,  interfered;  and 
the  Biah(4>  of  Loudon  threatening  the  vengeanoe  of 
the  chuieli^  with  numeroos  others  who  uttered  promises 
of  temporal  revenge,  at  length  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  n(^ence.  I^Q  intercession  of  the  king*s  hrother, 
the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  at  last  procured  Bathonia*s  pardon 
at  &  fine  of  two  thousand  marks,  the  whole  of  which,  how- 
ever, be  never  paid.  After  a  period  of  disgrace  of  not 
more  than  two  years'  duration,  he  again  fiUed  high  judi- 
cial offices,  and  80  far  on  as  1260  we  find  him  making  the 
circoit  of  eight  counties.  At  his  death,  which  took 
'^atx  early  in  the  following  year,  his  son,  through  the 
&vaar  of  the  king,  was  allowed  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
the  fine,  hy  instalments  of  twenty-five  marks  at  each 
of  the  yearly  Exchequer  terms,  Michaelmas  and  Easter. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  judges  whose 
lires  are  recorded  in  Mr.  Eoss's  work,  is  Hubert  de 
Boigfa,  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne. 
His  phice  of  birth  is  uncertain;  all,  indeed,  that  is 
known  of  his  early  years  being  that,  while  very  young, 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  Richard  I.  Throughout 
the  reign  of  this  king  he. continued  to  hold  office,  and 
dnrmg  the  first  year  of  John's  rule  he  was  appointed 
to  he  king's  chamberlain,  and  is  designated  as  such 
for  the  first  time  in  a  charter  between  him  and  William 
de  Vernon,  Earl  of  Devon,  on  liis  alliance  with  Jo- 
hamu^  the  earl's  youngest  daughter,  by  which  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  Christ  Church  were  assigned  as  her 
porlkaL 

Prom  this  period  his  advancement  in  royal  favour 
was  rapid.  The  castles  of  Dover  and  Windsor  were 
oommitted  to  his  charge — an  important  trust ;  he  was 
appointed  Sheriff  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  with  two 
deputies  under  him ;  the  custody  of  the  county  and 
castle  of  Hereford  was  entrusted  to  him ;  besides 
which,  he  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  Warden  of 
the  Marches,  for  the  defence  of  which  the  king  gave 
him  a  hundred  knights.  Li  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  John,  he  was  also  appointed  SheriflF  of 
Cornwall  and  Berkshire,*  and  obtained  a  license  to  fortify 
his  castle  of  Duvestore,  in  Somersetshire. 

Shakspeare  has  painted  vividly  the  scene  in  .which 
Hubert  de  Burgh  refuses  to  execute  the  king's  cruel 
sentence  against  Arthur,  Earl  of  Brittany,  who  was 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Torlaise : — 

"TliiB  diMhedienee,"  anys  Hr.  Foss,  '^and  the  concealment 
vith  vhidi  it  was  covered,  seems  to  haye  been  forgiTen,  when 
the  normars  of  the  barons  on  Arthur's  supposed  death  were  re- 
aoved  by  Hubert's  announcement  that  the  king  was  still  alive. 
On  King  John's  being  summooed,  after  the  completing  of  the 
real  tngedy,  to  answer  the  charge  before  Philip  of  France  and 
his  pcerS)  Hubert  was  sent  with  Eustacei,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  dc- 
nuuid  a  safe  conduct  for  his  going  and  returning ;  the  former  of 
vhich  was  readily  promised ;  but  the  latter,  they  were  answered, 
would  depend  upon  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced.  John,  not 
Teatoring  to  expose  himself  to  such  a  risk,  was  condemned,  fur 
bit  aoB-appcannoe,  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  French  dominions." 

Eew  fact^  of  importance  are  mentioned  of  de  Burgh 
from  this  time^  until  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta  at 
Eomiymede,  when  he  was  in  attendance,  and  was, 
a  few  days  after,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  chief- 
justiciaty  of  England.  To  this  h^our  were  added 
numerous  others^  and,  among  these,  the  custody  of 
Dorer  Castie.    Thia  f^pointment  was  fortvnate  for 


the  country.  Louia  of  France,  in  May,  1216«  invaded 
our  shores,  and  Hubert,  by  his  courage  and  skill,  threw 
so  formidable  an  obstade  in  his  way,  that  finding  all 
endeavours  unavailing,  the  French  king  sought  to  buy 
him  over  by  promising  largo  rewards.  Bui  Hubert's 
fidelity  was  as  impenetrable  as  the  walls  of  Dover  were 
to  the  assaults  of  the  invaders  ;  and  Louis,  fdled  at 
every  point,  raised  the  siege,  and  hastened  from  a 
field  where  he  reaped  nothing  but  disgrace.  Having 
driven  the  enemy  from  our  shores,  Dc  Burgh,  com- 
bining the  skill  of  the  admiral  with  the  talents  of  the 
judge — a  strange  oombinatiou — witli  a  fleet  of  forty 
ships,  attacked  and  scattered  an  armament  of  above  a 
hundred  vessels,  commanded  by  Eustace  de  Moyne. 

lu  1219  the  abilities  of  Hubert  were  acknowledged 
by  his  being  created  regent  of  the  kingdom.  His 
rule  was  wise  and  firm,  though  characterised  by  much 
severity.  He  succeeded  in  putting  down  a  dangerous 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Loudon  in  1222,  and 
caused  Constautiue,  the  leader,  to  be  hanged.  He 
compelled  the  barons  to  surrender  their  castles  into 
the  king's  hands,  and  punished  Faukes  de  Breante, 
a  ferocious  magnate,  who  had  acquired  power  during 
the  reign  of  John,  and  who  had  unjustly  imprisoned 
Henry  de  Braybroc,  one  of  the  judges,  by  destroying 
his  castle  of  Bedford,  hanging  those  who  had  defended 
it,  and  banishing  the  principal  offender.  When  the 
king  attained  his  majority,  he  continued  Hubert  as  his 
ramister,  and  raised  liim,  in  1227,  to  the  Earldom  of 
Kent,  a  title  which  his  ancestor,  William,  Earl  of 
Multon,  had  forfeited  his  freedom  and  his  life  in 
endeavouring  to  recover.  In  the  following  year  his 
ofiioe  of  chief-justiciary  was  confirmed  to  him  for  life ; 
and  numerous  grants,  with  which  he  was  enriched, 
with  many  responsible  offices  which  were  entrusted  to 
him,  were  proofs  of  the  influence  he  possessed  over  the 
mind  of  the  king. 

A  favourite  never  fails  in  creating  enemies.  Hubert 
de  Burgh  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  barons 
were  jealous  of  him,  and  he  was  not  wholly  exempt 
from  the  flame  of  rapacious  avarice.  Loud  complaints 
rose  against  him,  and  insinuations  were  constantly 
poured  into  King  Henry's  ear.  The  chief  justice  grew 
unpopular.  A  castle  which  he  erected,  partially,  with 
the  design  of  overawing  the  Welsh,  but  Jiever  finished, 
was  nicknamed  "Hubert's  Folly."  But  his  ministry 
was  successful ;  he  was  strong  in  the  king's  favour, 
and  seemed  likely  to  enjoy  a  long  and  prosperous 
career.  But  an  accident  had  well-nigh  terminated  his 
ministry.  The  king,  in  September,  1229,  collected  a 
vast  army  at  Portsmouth,  with  the  design  of  recon- 
quering his  French  dominions.  When  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  start,  he  found  such  scanty  means  of  naval 
transport  prepared,  that,  enraged,  he  called  Hubert  an 
old  traitor,  charged  him  with  receiving  a  bribe  from 
France,  and  would  have  slain  him  on  the  spot  with 
liis  own  hand,  had  not  the  Earl  of  Chester  interfered  to 
prevent  the  act.  Hubert's  period  of  disgrace,  how- 
ever, was  brief,  and  he  was  restored  to  place  and 
power,  and,  for  some  time,  went  on  in  his  usual  career, 
basking  in  the  favour  of  his  royal  master. 

But  suspicion  had  become  rooted  in  the  king^s 
mind,  and  it  was  not  easy  entirely  to  eradicate  it.  De 
Burgh  was  charged  with  having  connived  at  certain 
depredations  against  the  Italian  clergy ;  and  numerous 
distarbanoes  which  agitated  the  Welsh  firontier  were 
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•ttpbatad  ^  His  inc^Meilj.  An  eninmit  rival  iras 
davMed  to  an  important  ]iiaca.  Hubert  saw  the  ap* 
proaob  pf  rain  and  disgrace.  De£idcaJtiQiis  in  the  pub- 
lic trea3«ry  weue  ohaiged  against  him ;  and,  at  length, 
on  the  i9th  Jnlj,  1229,  he  was  remored  from  office, 
and  Stephen  de  Segrave  nominated  in  his  place.  While 
he  remained  in  power  his  enemies  held  back,  watching 
whiU;  tarn  events  would  take.  When  he  fell«  they  all 
rushed  forward,  and  showered  their  accusations  around 
the  rojal  ears. 

One  friend  alone  remained  faithful  to  hun;  while 
all  those  who  had  flattered  and  professed  attachment 
to  him  while  in  prosperity,  fell  away  when  he  sunk 
beneath  the  weight  of  jealousy,  malice,  and  popular 
anger.  The  one  faithful  friend  was  Henry.  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  had  the  courage  ta  interfere  in  bis 
behalf.  But  his  efforts  were  fruitless.  The  king's 
mind  was  inflamed  against  his  former  favourite,  and 
he  issued  proclamations  calling  upon  all  who  had  any 
accusations  against  him  to  bring  them  forward.  Hu- 1 
bert  was  alarmed,  and  dared  not  meet  his  accusers. 
He  took  refuge  in  tiie  sanctuary  of  the  church.  Or- 
ders were  issued  to  the  Mayor  of  London  to  brmg  him 
thence,  dead  or  alive.  Twenty  thousand  men  rose,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  to  obey  the  sovereign's  command. 
But  such  a  multitude  was  deemed  dangerous.  The 
orders  were  recalled,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  a  respite  until  the  fol- 
lowing Epiphany,  with  a  license  to  visit  his  wife  at  St. 
Edmund's  Bury : — 

''SMting  OB  his  joarney  thither,  at  a  hooM  in  E«fx,  belong- 
ing to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  king,  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  being  at  Urge,  despatched  Godfrey  de  Enrnoombe, 
and  three  hundred  soldiers,  with  positive  ii\jancUons  to  arrest 
him.  Hearing  of  their  approach,  Hubert  rose  from  his  bed, 
and,  naked  as  he  was,  fled  to  the  altar  of  the  church,  where  he 
was  found  by  his  pnrsoers,  with  a  crucifts  in  one  hand,  and  the 
host  in  the  other.  Theiy  dragged  him  from  his  refuge,  and 
binding  him  to  a  horse,  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
Hubert,  however,  while  sufiiering  thia  harsh  treatment,  had 
the  oonsohtion  <tf  hearing  a  smith,  who  was  called  npon  to  pre- 
pare fetters  for  his  legs,  refuse  to  provide  them  for  one  who  had 
done  so  mndt  aervioe  to  his  country,  and  had  been  so  loyal  and 
eonstant. 

*'  His  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  did  not  last  long,  for  the 
king,  under  the  Bishop  of  Ix>ndon*s  threat  of  excommunication, 
for  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  church,  was  compelled  to  replace 
his  captive  in  the  asylom  he  had  ehosen.  The  church  was  then 
encircled  and  besieged,  so  that  being  deprived  of  food  and  the 
means  of  escape,  Hubert  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  himself, 
and  return  to  his  prison  in  the  Tower.  The  Archbisliop  of  Dub- 
lin's overtures  could  only  obtain  authority  to  offer  him  the  choice 
of  alignring  the  realm,  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  confessing 
himself  a  tndtor,  and  putting  himself  at  tiie  king^s  mercy.  He 
at  once  rejected  all  these  oonditjons,  but  replied,  that  though  he 
had  done  nothing  deserving  his  present  treatment,  he  would,  for 
the  satisftiction  or  the  king,  retire  from  the  kingdom,  although  he 
woald  not  abjure  it.** 

Being  called  upon  to  give  authority  to  the  king's 
treasurer  to  take  possession  of  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Knights 
Temphirs,  and  which  they  refused  to  deliver  up  without 
his  order,  he  at  once  consented ;  saying  that  he  him- 
self, and  aU  he  had,  were  at  the  king's  disposal.  This 
submission  somewhat  modified  Henry's  anger ;  and  he 
allowed  the  fallen  fhvourite  to  retain  his  patrimonial 
inheritance  and  the  lands  he  held  of  mesne  lords, 
forfeiting  those  that  he  held  in  chief  from  the  king. 
He  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  in  the 
ca«13a  of  DdVizes,  under  the  charge  of  four  earls. 


Here  he  remaiiied  until  the  following,  year;  wKen,  it 
coming  to  Us  knowlec^  that  his  old  enemy»  Peter  de 
Rupitin,  was  about  to  obtain  the  custody  of  hb  peisMti 
he  sought  the  means  of  eseape,  and^  dnopping  from  the 
wall  into  the  moat,  took  refuge  in  the  diutfoh  of  St. 
John,  at  Devises.  But  he  was  dragged  firom  the  aUar, 
and  would  ha^e  fared  but  iU  had  not  the  bishops 
interfered  and  compelled  the  king  to  restore  him  to  the 
sanctuary.  Here  he  intended  to  die  of  atarratioD,  aad 
would  have  accomplished  his  purpose  had  not  a  body 
of  armed  men»  overpowering  the  guard  which  sur- 
rounded the  church,  borne  him  away  into  Wales>  aad 
placed  him  under  the  protection  of  the  £arl  of  Pem- 
broke, then  in  arms  against  the  king.  Ho  was  oat* 
lawed,  his  lands  forfeited*  aad  it  appeared  probahls 
that  he  would  end  his  life  in  beggaiy  and  disgrace. 

But  Peter  de  liupitin  incurred  the  king*s  jealousy 
and  anger,  and  fell  from  his  high  place.  A  reconcilia- 
tion, in  which  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  included,  was 
then  effected  between  the  barons  and  the  sovereign, 
who  restored  them  their  forfeited  lands.  De  Bargb, 
however,  resigned  his  title  to  the  office  of  chief-jos- 
ticiary.  Once,  in  a  measure,  reinstated  in  his  position, 
his  loyalty  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  daring 
the  period  which  succeeded  his  disgrace.  AU  the  wrongs 
he  had  endured,  all  the  violence  and  insult  he  had  suf- 
fered, all  the  sequestrations  of  liis  property  which  had 
been  made,  could  not  alienate  him  from  his  duty ;  and 
when  Henry  UL  was  in  danger  from  the  confederal^ 
of  the  barons  under  Bichard,  the  king's  brother,  Hu- 
bert de  Burgb  alone  stood  faithfully  by  the  side  of  his 
old  master.  But  so  often  had  the  royal  confidence 
been  shaken,  that  it  was  now  easily  destroyed.  The  mar- 
riage of  Hubert's  eldest  daughter  with  Bichard,  £ad 
of  Gloucester,  was  an  offence  *,  and,  a  short  time  after, 
a  new  quarrel  being  excited,  old  ones  were  renewed, 
and  de  Burgh  stood  upon  his  trial  for  eight  articles 
alleged  against  him.  In  the  eyes  of  justice  he  cleared 
himself,  but  in  the  eyes  of  prejudice  he  was  guilty,  and 
it  was  oidy  by  making  a  peace-offering  to  the  king,  of 
four  of  his  castles,  that  he  escaped  the  consequences  of 
an  unjust  sentence. 

Hubert  de  Burgh  now  retired  from  public  life.  It 
was  useless  for  him  to  endeavour  to  regain  the  position 
he  had  lost,  and  after  a  few  years  of  peace  he  died  at 
Birnotead,  in  Surrey ;  the  latest  and  most  obscure  por- 
tion of  his  life  having  been  the  most  calm  and  happy. 
Mr.  Foss  speaks  highly  of  his  worth,  and  expresses  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  no  better  summary  of  his  virtues 
and  ability  could  be  pronounced  than  that  uttered  by 
the  Essex  blacksmith  who  refused  to  lock  the  fetters 
on  his  limbs : — 

*'  Bo  what  yon  please  with  me ;  I  would  rather  die  than  pat 
fetters  on  htm.  Is  he  not  the  ihitbfitl  and  magtianiinoot  Hnbert, 
who  hath  bo  often  snatched  Engiatid  from  the  nvagai  of  fo- 
reigaen,  and  restored  England  to  Enghind  f  Who  aanrad  kU 
sovereign,  King  John,  so  firmly  and  fiiithfiUly  in  GaKony,  Nor- 
mandy, and  elsewhere,  so  that  he  was  sometimes  compelled  to  eat 
hone-fiesh,  his  very  enemies  admiring  hit  constancy?  THio 
preserved  Dover,  the  key  of  England,  agatnct  the  Xing' of  IVMCf, 
and  all  hia  power?  Who  secured  our  safety,  by  anhdni^  onr 
enemies  a(  sea  ?  What  shall  I  tay  to  his  great  exploits  st 
Lincoln  and  at  Bedford  ?  May  Ood  be  jndge  between  him  ud 
yon  for  auoh  nnjnst  and  inhnmnn  treatment — ^repaying  him  eril 
for  good,  even  the  vilest  for  the  best." 

There  is  a  discussion  afloat  as  to  whether  Hubert's 
three  children  were  by  his  last  wife  Margaret,  or 
whether  either  of  his  former  drives  ever  was  a  mother; 
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but  <y^  v6''ni|agine,  k  of  littk  60i»equeiiee,  sad  we 
vfiiingfy'lctire  th6  questioti  iis  it  is^  so  far  a8  we  our- 
sdv«»  tr0  cMioer&led.  De  Bat^h  lje»  buried  vithiB 
tk  ObtiiBll  of  BlftcklHan,  m  Holbora. 

Vfb  sltfdi  borrow  bo  move  from  Mr.  Fos8*0  able  atid 
iflterastin^  work.  In  tbe  aeoonnt  "ht  gives  of  tbe  his- 
tmy,  ihe  riBb,  and  formatioii  of  tbe  various  courts  of 
kv;  in  have  iMt  entered,  for  the  subject  is  suifi* 
oieiitly  la^  to  oceapy  a  separate  article,  and  oar 
spsos  dote  not  at  present  admit  of  that.  Nor  have 
▼e  treated  tbe  satbor  well,  in  a  professional  manner, 
luring  been  oooteot  to  glean  firom  it  a  few  interesting 
facts  oonceming  the  lives  of  some  of  the  earij  Englisb 
judges — ^faeis  wbicb  are  known  to  rerj  few  readers. 
Mr.  Posa  will  probablj  extend  his  work  to  nine  or  ten 
Yolumes;  and  when  be  brings  bis  lives  down  to  more 


modem  timca,  we  make  no  dcmbt  tbaHbe  iiit«rest  ViB 
increase  in  propoariion  as  iilie  age  amdfoaobes  nearer  to 
our  own.  The  book  is,  we  tbinlt,  not  witboiit-  its. 
faults ;  but  these  faults  ne  few,  and  are  traceable 
chiefly  to  the  anther's  partiality  for  his  snlrjcfct,  Whicb 
not  unfrequently  lends  to  tbe  derangenSent  of  a  itiitnre 
plan.  If  Mr.  Eoss  can  manage  to  collect  mor6  par- 
ticular details  concerning  the  career  of  those  dtg*- 
nitaries  of  the  law  whose  lives  are  reaMy  interest- 
ing, and  omit  some  of  the  unimportant  fects  about 
those  of  whom  no  reaUy  interesting  reeords  exist,  he 
will  improve  the  character  of  his  future  vx^umes.  As 
it  is,  "the  Judges  of  England*'  is  an  excellent  book, 
and  will,  without  doubt^  be  appreciated,  as  well  by  the 
publio  at  large,  as  by  the  members  of  the  legal  pro* 
fession. 


MIRANDA:   A  TALE  OP  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

BOOK  III. 

The  10th  August  an]>  the  2d  Seftehbes. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 
the  ORAVE-DIGOEn. 

The  flight  6f  Lafayette— that  weak,  vain  old  man— the 
caphffeof  Lon^pri,  the  snrrender  of  Verdan,  the  entrance 
<^tiietftty  of  tbe  coalition  into  France,  the  flight  of  the 
tristiKracy  and  their  traitorons  jauction  with  the  enemies 
of  titt  ution,  Toased  Paris  to  boiling  heat.  The  people 
hA  been  Bsttsfied  with  overthrowing  the  monarchy,  and 
cnzsi!tiiig>the  iniquitous  power  of  aristocracy;  but  now  they 
bname  flnious,  and  asked  for  two  things — revenge  and 
tlie  driring  out  of  the  enenijr. 

Banion  was  omnipotent. 

He  vas  minister  of  war,  and  governed  the  Commune, 
vhieh  goremed  France,  BoIand,>Menge,  Lehrun,  Servan, 
vrre  mere  tools  in  his  hands. 

Bobespierre  bad  not  suflicicntly  aided  the  10th  August 
to  bave  much  power  as  yet.     He  bided  his  time. 

Danton  shewed  himself  at  once  what  he  was,  an  unscru- 
poioQs  man  of  genins.  At  his  bidding  armies  rose  in 
ewry  comer  of  France. 

But  he  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  strike  his  ene- 
nues  with  terror  by  an  act  of  nnheard  of  audacity.  He 
(decided  on  one  which  was  both  audacious  and  atrocious. 

Danton,  Petion,  Marat,  Santerre,  Maillard,  Tallien — 
tbe  men  who  pretended  to  overthrow  Bobespierre  from  a 
Bptrit  of  clemency —these  were  the  authors  of  the  Septem- 
ber massacre.  , 

Cbarles  Clement  and  Graoohns  Antiboul  bad  in  vain 
xngbl  the  freedom  of  tiie  Duke  and  Adela.  Bobe»pierre 
bmietf  had  asked  it  of  the  Commune ;  but  Danton  had 
refilled.  The  two  young  men  had  taken  a  lodging  near 
the  Clmrch  of  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  and  had  left  tbe 
VQoieD  in  the  Bae  Dominique. 

MlitDda  had  opened  her  saloon,  as  they  bad  agreed,  to 
the  members  of  the  liberal  party. 

It  was  the  28th  August,  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 

Charles  Clement,  with  Graochus»  had  risen  early  to  wander 

round  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye»  to  which  Adela  and  tbe 

^ttke  hd  been  removed. 

^  W  ^oke4  mii  of  tbe  window^  and  their  ^es  fell  on  a 


small  hoase  opposite,  at  which  two  men  in  heavy  cloaks 
and  slouched  hats  were  knocking. 

**  One  of  those  men  is  M.  Broun,"  said  Gracchus,  in  a 
low  whisper. 

"  Some  villany,  I  doubt  not,*'  replied  Charles. 

**  That  man  has  a  most  intense  hatred  of  his  old  masters, 
the  nobles." 

"  But  the  other?" 

**  Is  Hebcrt  of  the  Commune." 

*'  Let  us  watch  tliem.*' 

At  this  instant  a  man  came  to  the  door. 

'*  It  is  our  landlord,  the  grave*digger,**  said  Gracchus^ 
with  a  shudder. 

••  My  God  I"  cried  Charles,  "  the  Bcpuldic  is  about  to 
be  stained  by  some  great  villany,** 

**  Poor  Bepublicf '  said  Antiboul,  sadly;  **•  and  it  will  be 
held  answerable  for  the  monstrosities  of  a  few  villains.*' 

**  But  we  must  watch  these  men,  and  discover  their  pur- 
pose,'* replied  Charles,  solemnly, 

Tbe  two  men  spoke  to  the  graye^gger,  who  went  in, 
brought  out  his  tools,  and  prepared  to  foUow  them, 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Charles. 

"  Come." 

And  next  minute  the  two  friends  were  in  the  street » 
following  the  agents  of  the  Commune  and  the  grave-dig« 
ger  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas. 

They  were  some  distance  before  them,  walking  quietly. 
The  two  friends  kept  close  up  against  the  wall,  and  hur- 
ried on  their  track. 

''Merciful  God!"  whispered  Charles,  ''what  can  this 
mean?'* 

"  I  know  not,  and  yet  my  blood  runs  cold." 

"  Danton  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.  That  man  will  ruin 
the  Bevolution." 

"  Pity,  that  with  genius  that  man  has  so  little  heart  pr 
principle.  Power,  money,  applause,  pleasure,  is  all  he 
cares  for," 

**  But  where  do  they  lead  us?'*  asked  Charloi^  in  a  low, 
husky  whisper. 

"  To  the  catacombs!**  r^ied  Gracchus  Adtiboiil, and 


iro 
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the  men  linlted  at  the  site  of  the  qnftrriei,  which,  on  tK® 
removftl  of  the  cemeteries  of  Psris,  had  been  turned  into 
enfncombs.  ^ 

The  agents  of  the  Commane  had  tnmed  into  the 
qiinrrieR. 

Charles  and  Grncchas  concealed  themselves  close  to 
them,  hehind  a  pile  of  nibbish,  after  looking  to  their 
pistols,  resolved,  as  they  were,  to  pnt  the  two  men  to  death, 
if  discovered  by  them. 

They  looked  over. 

The  grave-digger  was  leaning  on  his  spade,  gazing 
curiously  at  the  two  men,  who  had  unrolled  a  map. 

"  Go  to  yon  stone,"  said  M.  Broun. 

Hebert  went. 

"  Turn  due  north,  and  wait,"  said  the  spy. 

Hebert  did  as  he  was  directed,  while  M.  Broun  advanced 
to  a  post  at  some  distance. 

''Now  make  seventeen  Aill  steps,"  cried  M.  Broun, 
«  and  then  halt." 

M.  Broun  had  placed  himself  looking  due  west,  and 
began  to  step  at  the  same  moment  as  M.  Ilebert. 

M.  Hebert  walked  seventeen  full  steps,  and  halted.  M. 
Broun  joined  him  in  a  minute. 

"  That  is  it  exactly.  Seventeen  steps  due  north  from 
that  stone,  and  nineteen  due  west  from  that  post.  Here 
is  the  mouth." 

M.  Broun  took  a  spade  from  the  grave-digger,  and  began 
marking  out  a  hole. 

«*  Citoyen  Pleuniche,"  said  he,  severely,  "  here  is  the 
mouth  of  the  catacombs.  Here  is  money.  Get  the  neces- 
sary labourers,  and  let  the  pit  leading  to  the  mouth  be 
open  in  four  days." 

"  Why?"  said  the  grave-digger,  sullenly. 

<*  Why ! "  replied  M.  Broun,  looking  at  Hebert. 

"  For  thy  carcase,  along  with  the  aristocrats,  if  you  ask 
questions  or  speak  a  word.  Thou  sawest,  citoyen,  the 
orders  of  the  Commune  ?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  grave-digger,  sadly.  "  T  am  a 
good  citizen,  and  hate  kings  and  aristocrats  as  I  do  the 
devil;  but  they  are  Frenchmen." 

"Thy  business,  friend,  is  to  bury  the  dead,  and  not  to 
pity  the  living." 

"  Go  about  thy  business  now,"  cried  Hebert;  "go  hire 
the  needful  workmen,  and  if  one  of  them  speaks,  let  him 
descend  into  the  catacombs." 

The  grave-digger  laid  down  his  tools,  wiped  his  forehead, 
cold  with  sweat,  with  his  hand,  and  walked  away. 

"  This  is  a  mighty  stroke,"  said  Hebert,  rubbing  his 
hands.  "  In  five  days  more  there  will  not  be  an  aristocrat 
in  Paris,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  drive  back  the  brigands 
from  the  frontiers  in  peace." 

"Citoyen  Hebert, "exclaimed  M. Broun,  calmly,  "I care 
as  little  for  these  aristocrats  as  doest  thou.  I  know  that 
a  general  massacre  of  all  would-be-emigrants,  aristocrats, 
sedition-mongers,  and  royalists,  will  inftise  salutary  terror 
throughout  the  land,  and  cause  the  orders  of  Paris  to  be 
obeyed  without  a  murmur ;  but  this  deed  will  kill  the  Re- 
public, and  bring  back  accursed  despotism." 

"Never!"  cried  the  ftrocions,  bloody  thirsty  Hebert. 
"  We  must  strike  until  we  have  no  enemies  left." 

"  For  every  one  we  strike  a  dozen  will  arise.  I  know, 
with  all  Europe  armed  against  us,  with  more  enemies  in 
our  bosom  than  without,  with  enough  suspected  to  fill  a 
city  of  prisons,  we  have  no  resonroc;  but  Danton  will  live 
to  regret  this  deed." 


"  What  deed  f "  said  Charles,  in  a  low,  hasty  tone. 

••  I  see  it!  I  8«e  it!"  replied  Antiboul,  laying  his  hand 
rudely  on  the  arm  of  his  friend.  "  Let  them  go  before 
we  speak." 

Hebert  and  M.  Broun  moved  away. 

"  What  deed?"  said  Chariet,  mechanically. 

"  A  general  massaore  of  all  the  prisoners,"  replied  Grac- 
chus Antiboul. 

"And  the  Dnke— and  Adelaf  * 

"What  is  to  be  doner* 

"  My  brain  whirls." 

"  They  must  be  saved.     They  must !  they  shall  !•' 

"  How  ?" 

"  Let  ns  first  to  Robespierre  !  If  he  can  do  nothing, 
we  must  try  Danton.  If  Danton  refUses,  we  must  try 
money.*' 

"  Let  us  to  Robespierre.'* 


CHAPTER  Xni. 
ROBESPIERRE  AT  HOME. 

In  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  opposite  the  church  of  the  As- 
sumption, in  the  house  of  the  carpenter  Doplay,  in  a  small 
and  humble  apartment,  lived  Fran^ois-Maximilien  Robe- 
spierre. This  man,  so  diversely  judged  by  the  ferocity  of 
hate  and  partisanship,  by  the  unscrupulous  and  savage 
pens  devoted  to  priestcrafk  and  kingcraft,  whom  Lamar- 
tine  has  cleared  of  nearly  every  drop  of  blood  imputed  to 
him — this  man,  who  (ell  because  Tallien,  the  ferocious  ac- 
complice of  Danton  in  the  massacres  of  September,  knew 
of  his  earnest  wish  to  end  the  Reign  of  Terror,  by  swerp- 
ing  away  the  terrorists — ^lived  in  peaceful,  calm,  and  humble 
retirement.  Poor,  having  money  in  contempt,  his  plea- 
sures were  in  the  society  of  the  carpenter,  his  wife,  and 
daughters ;  of  St.  Just,  Lebas,  Couthon,  and  one  or  two 
more  republicans  of  the  school  of  Ronsseaa,  who  had  no 
other  dream  than  founding  a  happy  and  Arcadian  repub- 
lic, but  who  in  those  awful  times  were  the  anwilling  ac- 
complices of  deeds  which  the  audacity, fhry,  and  monstrosity 
of  their  enemies  rendered  necessary.  The  material  posi- 
tion of  France,  the  frightful  misery  at  first  caused  by  tbe 
emigration  of  the  rich,  with  their  unceashig  eflfbrts  to  re- 
plunge  France  in  hourly  massacres,  were,  with  the  brutal 

ignorance  of  the  monarchy-educated  people  of  Paris ^the 

mob  that  had  risen  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Bastille,  the 
Louvre,  the  Palais-Royal— the  parc-aux-cerik,  and  which 
naturally  followed  such  men  as  Hebert,  Marat,  and  others— 
the  causes  which  oontinnally  compelled  the  pMIosophio 
republicans,  in  that  hour  of  supreme  peril,  to  use  the  veiy 
weapons  of  their  enemies.     This  was,  in  most  cases,  in- 
tense weakness  and  cowardice.     But  Robespierre  and  his 
party  tluiught  fhture  liberty  worth  any  price,  even  as  ho 
said  himself,  "the  price  of  my  name,  my  memory,  my 
reputation,  which  will  be  held  np  to  universal  execration." 
Almost  every  good  institution  in  Prance  is,  however,  doe 
to  the  time  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.     With  all  th«r  great 
faults,  the  Mountain  and  the  Gironde  loved  France.    The 
latter,  with  a  visionary  love  testified  in  their  idol  and  in- 
spirer  Madame  Roland ;  the  former,  with  a  niaseuline  lore 
which  only  wanted  peace  to  develop  itself  in  all  Hs  great- 
ness.    Robespierre  was  poor.     The  rent  of  his  little  farms 
in   Artois  was  very  irregularly  paid,  and  his  salary  as 
deputy  supported  himself  and  his  sister. 

He  lived,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  No.  396. 

Duplay,  his  host,  had  a  wife,  a  son,  and  four  daughters, 
all  equally  devoted  with  himself  to  the  donooratio.  leader. 
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One  of  these  danghiers  Hill  liveni  and  it  Iq  to  the  solemn 
wetds  called  from  her  lips  that  bistoiy  owes  much  of  the 
btstoiy  of  this  extraordinary  msn. 

Robespierre  loved  £  Ignore,  or,  as  he  called  her,  Cornelia 
Paplaj;  and  the  lore  was  rttumed  by  her,  and  approved 
of  bv  her  familj.     Their  love  was  pure  and  sincere. 

^  The  total  want  of  fortnne,"  said  BohcBpierre,  "  and 
tlie  nncertainty  of  the  morrow,  prevented  itim  from  marry- 
ing her  antil  the  destiny  of  France  was  determined  on ; 
bet  he  only  awaited  the  moment  when  the  Bevolntion 
should  be  determined  and  wholly  concluded,  in  order  to 
retire  from  the  tomioil  and  strife,  and  marry  her  whom  he 
lored,  retiring  to  live  in  Artois  in  one  of  the  farms  whidi 
he  had  saved  from  amongut  the  possessions  of  his  family, 
there  to  mingle  his  ohscura  happiness  in  the  common  lot 
of  his  faroilv."^ 

The  apartment  of  Robespierre  was  a  low  garret  chamber 
ibtn'e  some  cart-sheds,  and  looking  out  upon  a  small  court. 
It  contained  a  wooden  bedstead,  covered  with  blue  da- 
iDSiik,  ornamented  with  white  flowers,  a  table,  and  {5ur 
Etrur-bottomed  chain.  This  was  his  study  and  sleeping 
room. 

Some  wooden  shelves  supported  his  papers,  his  mann- 
seripts,  his  reports,  while  a  few  books  lay  beside  them. 

On  a  table  waa  the  breakfast  of  Robespierre.  A  loaf 
of  bread  and  some  camomile  tea^  which  he  took  mneh  of, 
from  bis  bilious  tendency. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  moiiiing  of  the  28th 
Aognst,  a  man  sat  near  this  table.  lie  had  white  pow- 
dered hair,  turned  up  in  clusters  over  his  temples,  a 
hngbt  Use  coat  open  over  the  breast  to  display  a  white 
Test,  ihort  yellow-colou'cd  breeobes,  white  stockings,  and 
shoes  with  silver  buckles. 
This  was  Robespierre,  then  thirty-one  years  of  age. 
He  was  reading  Racine,  when  a  knock  came  to  his  door, 
ind  Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  entered. 

"  Salut,  my  friend,*'  said  Robespierre,  looking  a  little 
uneasily  into  their  pallid  and  terror-stricken  faces;  '*  what 
ii  the  matter  f 

Charles  Clement  sat  down,  laid  his  head  solemnly  and 
etmestly  oil  Robespierre's  slioalder,  and  narrated  all  he 
had  beard. 

**  This  Is  dreadful,"  cried  Maidmilien  Robespierre; 
"hot  what  ean  I  do  ?  I  have  friends,  too,  in  prison." 

"  Can  we  not  overthrow  Dantou  ?  You  are  there  to 
take  his  place." 

**  Charles,"  replied  the  Deputy  for  Arras,  fixing  his 
ejfes  6rmly  on  him,   "  my  time  will  come,  because  my 
priaciples  are  inevitable.     But  Danton  would  cru^h  us 
like  dies  if  we  dared  to  move  against  him  now.    He  has 
vngited  all  the  merit  of  the  lOtb  August  to  himself,  and 
he  is  omnipotent." 
**  Bat  he  will  grant  you  any  lives  you  ask  for." 
**  Charles,"  said  Robespierre,    **did  the  lady  Adebi 
kttnr  aoy^ng  of  Danton's  dealings  with  the  court  F" 
"  She  did." 

**  Then  ask  not  her  life  of  Danton,    We  must  strive  to 
save  her  otherwise.     There  is  one  man  in  the  Abbaye 
vbom  Danton  shall  give  me  up," 
*<  And  who  is  that  t" 

**  The  Abbi  B4radier,  head  of  the  College  of  Louis-le- 
Orand,  my  okl  schoolmaster." 
**  But  our  friends,  my  wife  ?"  cried  Charles. 
**  My  friend,"  said  Robespierre^  solenmlx,  ^  what  I  can 

*  See  Lamartiae^s  dwvMliM. 


do,  I  will  do.  I  cannot  prevent  this  ma.«sacre.  Danton, 
Panis,  Santerre,  Marat,  Billaud-Varennee,  I'allien,  Hc" 
bert,  rule  the  Commune,  where  my  voice  is  powerless  to 
restrain  ;  but  I  will  ask  for  a  dozen  safe^sondncts,  of 
which  you  shall  have  two." 

*'  Thanks  !  thanks  l"  cric<l  the  two  young  men. 
''  But  screen  your  friends  well  oAerwards,  and  take 
care  to  give  good  evidence  of  your  patriotism,  or  I  may 
not  always  be  able  to  serve  you.  Even  now,  Danton  may 
succeed  in  having  the  safe  conducts  refused  me.  So  seek 
to  find  out  the  details  of  this  bloody  afiair,  and  take  your 
measures  accordingly." 

*'  But  where  will  Danton  find  men  to  execute  his 
bloody  will ;  the  people  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it?'* 

"  The  people,*'  cried  Robespierre,  "  they  will  only 
know  of  it  after  it  is  over.  But  Danton  will  find  two 
hundred  butchers  in  Paris,  who  will  obey  his  will;  and 
when  it  is  over,  he  will  lay  the  blood  to  the  spontaneous 
anger  and  indignation  of  the  people." 

'*  You  are  going  out,"  said  Gracchus. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Assembly,  and  thence  to  the  Com- 
mune.   Come  and  see  me  to-night.    You  will  meet  St. 
Just  and  Lebas,  and  we  will  talk  over  our  plans  ibr  the* 
future." 

"  Oh,  Robespierre,"  oricd  Charles,  "  if  power  were  but 
in  yonr  hands." 

**  If  it  were,"  replied  the  great  revolutionist,  ''  it  would 
soon  be  well.  I  would  decree  the  Republic,  amnesty  to  all 
the  Royalists,  exile  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family,  makepeace 
with  Europe,  for  war  will  bo  our  ruin  and  our  death,  and, 
before  the  people  have  been  driven  to  crime,  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  glorious  education  that  would  make  despotism 
impossible  for  the  fitture.  But  the  vanity  of  the  Girondins, 
their  weakness,  and  their  imbecility,  the  ferocity  of  Marat, 
tiie  recklessness  and  selfishness  of  the  cowardly  nobility  of 
France,  the  terror  of  the  kings  of  Europe  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy,  will  inflame  the  Revolution,  and  I  shall  be 
driven  to  vote  the  death  of  Lcuis  XVI.,  to  allow  the  axe  to 
keep  down  the  factions,  to  use  it  agamst  the  eternal  ene- 
mies of  the  people,  and  I  shall  be  called  a  blood-thirsty 
monster.  Go  to,  my  friend ;  he  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  must  sacrifice  life,  happiness, 
reputation,  everything.  Salut,  my  friend,  until  this  even- 
ing." 

And  Robespierre  parted  from  them  at  his  door,  whither, 
they  had  descended  while  talking. 

"  He  will  save  them  if  he  can,"  cried  Gracchus; ''  but 
anotlier  plan  strikes  me." 

«'  What  is  that?" 

**  Let  u3  make  friends  with  some  of  tlie  assassins,  and 
buy  them?" 

«  But  to  find  them  out" 

**  Paul  Ledru  is  our  man." 

«« Let  us  to  him." 

"  He  will  set  to  woHl  that  Dnchesne,  his  old  acquain- 
tance." 

**  The  very  man  for  ua.  He  is  capable  of  enrolling 
himself  for  a  good  sum." 

**  A  desperate  remedy,  but  the  best.  With  an  agent 
among  the  murderers,  mud  a  lavish  eiqienditore  of  money, 
all  may  be  done." 

"  I  know  not.  The  very  wretches  who  will  be  hired 
for  this  butchery  will  luive  their  point  of  honour.  They 
will  take  money,  wages,  for  a  day's  work  to  do;  bat  we 
must  be  cautious  whom  we  try." 
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"  Yoa  are  rigbt.  Bat,  Churles,  we  will  save  these  nn- 
fortmuttes,  or  we  will  die  in  the  attempt." 

^  Thank  yon,  my  friend.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
gnrriTe  thoro.** 

At  this  moment  the  drums  began  to  beat,  and  a  procla- 
mation covered  the  walls  in  every  direction. 

The  people  hurried  precipitately  along  the  street. 

An  order  had  been  issued  for  every  person  to  be  within 
their  doors,  which  were  to  be  left  open.  The  harriers  were 
closed.  Armed  boats  lay  on  the  river,  to  prevent  escape 
in  that  direction. 

All  Paris  was  to  be  searched  for  Royalists  and  suspected 
persons. 

Charles  and  Graoohus  hurried  to  their  section  instead  of 
going  home.  They  could  thus  be  amongst  the  seai*ohers, 
instead  of  amongst  the  searched. 

In  half  an  hour  the  streets  were  entirely  empty,  save  of 
pikemen,  sans-culottes,  federSs,  and  agents  of  the  Com- 
mune. 

Santerre,  with  forty-eight  aides-de-camp,  visited  all  the 
partes  on  horseback. 

Charles  and  Orocchus  were  posted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bue  Dominique,  and  their  hotel  was  only  visited  for 
form*s  sake :  their  patriotism  was  known.  Besides,  Danton 
had  privately  ordered  this  house  amongst  many  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  real  search. 

**  Miranda  gives  a  reception  to-night.  Danton  and  his 
friends  will  be  there.  We  must  go  when  we  leave  Bobes- 
pierre. 

"But  beware,  Charles,"  cried  Gracchus,  "not  a  word 
about  what  we  know.  If  he  knew  we  possessed  his  secret, 
he  would  immolate  us  without  mercv." 

The  search  commenced:  and  before  night  five  thousand 
Boyalists,  or  suspected  Boyalists,  were  in  the  prisons  of 
Paris. 

Before  morning  the  next  day,  three  thousand  of  these 
were  set  free  on  producing  evidence  of  their  civism. 

The  rest  went  to  the  Abbaye  St.  Germain,  to  the  Con- 
eiergerie,  to  the  Chatelet,  to  the  Force,  and  to  the  other 
atrocious  prisons  erected  by  the  defunct  monarchy  to  sup- 
port its  decrepid  and  rotten  structure. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  and  Gracchus  having  performed 
their  duty,  and  seen  Paris  restored  to  its  ordinary  state, 
went  to  the  Bue  Dominique,  where  they  found  Miranda 
and  tlie  whole  party  assembled. 

"You  are  safe,  then,'*  cried  the  Countess,  gazing 
anxiously  at  Charles. 

"  Safe,  but  heart-broken,"  he  replied.  "Oh !  Miranda ! 
Miranda  !  the  worst  trial  is  now  on  us.*' 

And  he  narrated  all. 

"  Mercifbl  heaven ! "  exclaimed  Miranda,  pale  and 
trembling ;  "  the  Duke  and  my  beloved  Adela  likely  to  be 
massacred.  This  can  never  be.  Your  fears  make  you 
wild." 

"  I  am  too  much  in  earnest." 

"  Danton  shall  give  me  their  freedom,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess, with  a  sickly  palour  on  her  face.  "  This  evening  I 
will  drag  it  from  him.*' 

"Oh!  blessings  on  yon,  beloved  friend;"  exclaimed 
Charles,  "  surely  Danton  will  not  refuse  you." 

"  He  will  not,"  said  Miranda,  with  a  strange  expression 
of  wildness  in  her  eyes,  "  he  will  not — I  am  sure  he  will 
not." 

"  Bat  yoiir  idea  about  enlisting  Duchesne?"  said  Paul 
Ledm. 


"Most  be  carried  out^  too,*  taid  Ckaedmc  <*B«eh 
penoQ  must  try  his  best.  Bobespierre,  Minnda,  os,  Ptnl, 
all  at  work — ^they  most — ^thej  shall  be  iaved.*" 

And  a  long  couTenatioii  of  deep  and  solemn  interm 
followed,  in  which  every  plaa  of  salvation  ibr  tiie  Duke 
and  Adela  was  turned  over.    • 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  a  note  came  ftr  Charles. 

He  opened  it  and  read : — 

"  I  have  procured  a  safe  oondnet  for  the  khhk  B6nr- 
dicr  by  name,  but  blank  ones  have  been  refosed,  tboagh 
Danton  has  used  hundreds.  Try  him  personally.  I  will 
use  more  ezertiona  again  to-morrow.    Saha, 

''BOBUraBBBE.'* 

The  whole  party  listened  in  silence. 
There  was  no  hope  but  in  Danton. 


CHAFIEBXnr. 
AN  XVSNUrO  AT  MIBAMDA'S. 

Even  during  the  greatest  convulsions  canted  by  politieil 
revolutions,  by  the  stmggles  of  parties,  by  the  civil  discord, 
which  tear  the  bosom  of  the  land,  and  set  fath<ff  agiinii 
son  and  brother  against  brother — and  all  because  a  few 
selfish  aristocrats  believe  themselves  bom  to  govern  sad 
oppress — Paris  never  forgets  its  gaiety  and  pleasures.  Re- 
ceptions, soirees  are  given,  even  when  barricades  compel 
the  visitors  to  go  on  foot  to  their  friends. 

The  10th  of  August  was  hardly  forgotten,  and  sollea 
rumours  of  something  much  more  terrible  were  aikMt  in 
the  air. 

Paris  was  entirely  governed  by  the  Commnne,  and  bj  its 
devoted  army  of  tam-ctdoUes, 

The  Commune  was  governed  by  Danton. 

Danton,  just  now,  was  governed  by  Marat 

And  yet,  at  eight  o*clook  that  evening,  the  tahnu  of  tlie 
citoyenne  Miranda  were  foil.  Deputies,  jonmalists,  deiss- 
gogues,  dubbists,  crowded  to  converse  in  the  apartments  of 
a  lady  who  had  cast  herself  headlong  into  the  Bevolotioa, 
and  where  they  were  sure  to  meet  some  reUzation  from 
the  ten'ible  cares  of  those  days. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antibool  were  the  first. 
They  had  dined  with  Miranda. 

Miranda  was  pale  and  anxious.  Her  lovdy  festarei 
were  haggard  and  foil  of  suffering.  They  reflected  ths 
misery  of  Charles  Clement,  whose  mind  waa  raeked  by  the 
idea  of  the  sufferings  of  Adela  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbsje. 

"  Miranda,"  said  he,  after  some  moments  of  silence, 
"  if  everything  else  foils,  I  am  resolved  on  one  thing.  I 
will  go  to  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly.  I  will  de- 
nounce Danton.  I  will  open  the  eyes  of  Paris  to  his  stro- 
cious  projects,  and  call  on  the  patriots  to  save  vs  from  the 
disgrace  of  the  coming  scene." 

"  You  would  perish,"  replied  Miranda,  hurriedly,  her 
cheek  at  once  suffused  with  crimson. 

"  I  can  but  die;  and,  Adek  dead,  I  have  no  oUmt 
wish." 

"  Hush,  Charles,"  said  Miranda,  reproaehfolly ;  *'a  min 
has  always  his  country  and  his  friends." 

"My  country  will  have  deprived  me  of  her;  ftwndi  I 
have  none,  save  you,"  replied  he,  taking  with  one  hand 
the  hand  of  Miranda,  with  the  other  that  of  GrMofaos. 

"And  think  you  we  can  spare  yoa," said  Mirsnds, 
tenderly. 

"  Charles !"  exclaimed  Graoohasy  dryly, "  it  if  not  a  mia 
who  speaks  in  you,  hot  a  child*' 
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%^l^  WM4f!^-    ^  IN.of^  in-lvr  l^e.    Shfi  dead, 

'*  Clilffiaf^^  irH4^ft»dv  QOM  ^aUid  eTen  than  usual ; 
'Mehjmiff^  ovipitiiai^,  Jl  $h»  pori^lm  bow»  vbioh  I 
ieeland  know  she  will  not,  yoii  )iakT%.|ia  va/*%  eavae  io 
fe  (baa  jl^plie,  dJNid  .^#to  te»  |eaw  oC  banif  aiamagie. 
It  n  TtoieBt  paaaion  ^eaks  in  joa  nov ;  but  tha  iiaart  as 
ndec.  ifiip  lye  Uisik,  And  Iveakf .  not  easily." 

TooirndeJ,  .  Uop.,fyv  have  loYod  icato  axftiactioii  of  life 
licsidc  the,  pfTJahii^g  one  I  And  wisel/  id  it  so.  We  are 
born  to  live,  to  aa&r,  and  to  die  at  a  timo.  appiunted.  Bat 
coe  often, d90|  dcfiiiae  oneself  and  human  nature  when 
gaaog  on  the  amiliii^  ianas  and  aniritiBg  li^  of  those 
vho,  perhaps,  six  months  .befire^ .wer?  MlieO'liearted  wilh 
grief  at  the  loss  of  a  wife,  a  child,  a  brother,  a  parent. 

Visitors  arrtred,  and  the  conTersation  eeased. 

Then  eame  Boland  nd  fieff atf,  BobesfNerre  and  St. 
Jot,  Camiile  DrswnaKwj  ¥fmqtier  TwriUit,  the  elegant 
Btfme^  firiw^  IkatM,  TaUica,  Hfsbait,  Yergnisgid, 
Busty  Birfaacanx,  and  all  the  repnblioaii  ieaders  of  the 
daj,  meeting  ia  somewhat  friendjj  interoourse  oa  this 

Id  a  few  minqtpai  evefi^he^j  was  engaged. 

St.  Jost  andi  Iiebaa  spoke  afMUSt;  a  knot  ooUeoted  roond 
Gsodet  and  Vergniaod,  who  carried  en  a  friendly  dispute 
iD  their  sihe^  toiieii»aliYe  with  eleqnenoe.  Beiand  spoke 
¥hk  Brissot  aboot  tjke  war,  while  Bobespierie  paeed  «p 
mi  dawn  t2|a  ro9in«  witih  Charles  sad  0raoQhas  by  his 
tide. 

**  Danton  iaadmirable  to  }soqck  down,"  said  Robespierre, 
"to  Toue  Tigonr  iBto  the  people*-^  18  the  man  of  the 
Beroktioa;  but  he  ill  unfit  to  eonseUdate— he  is  too 
ifflbitiooa  and  too  seckless." 

**He  haa  no  principle,  and  be  is  too  Uoody,*'  said 
Cbsdes. 

"i^Tnom/''  replied  Robespierre,  shaking  his  head, 
"too  bloody  1  it  ia  his  fiUaMfy^  oar  iatality<  We  have 
o^irtkrown  a  monarchy  which  has  repoeed  ages  on  crime, 
on  injostice,  on  iniquity ;  we  wish  to  give  the  people  hap- 
pioess,  pro^erity''--we  wish  to  elevate  them  to  the  rank  of 
■en;  bat  there  remain  in  fniaee  tiie  eternal  enemies  of 
likst^  th«^iaterested  friends  of  the  SMwarel^.  We  hafre 
■gnutsa  ibe  pobies,  the  friesls,  the  toohi  sand  vioiims  of 
^^  the  ixvijorUy  of  the  women ; ,  we  have  against  vs  igno- 
nacaaad  aime,  ^ad  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  every 
2Q«urd>y  4n  Bitrope*  The  fiaglisharistoeraey  know  that 
<iv  ficvehitioii.  sBcoearful,  great^  sabtixne,  Engkad  wiU 
free  itealf.;  Thej  inU'^soek  to  riret  the  chains  of  the 
^Hgl^  psSftlawby  drintag  na  to  deaperation.  In  Paris, 
all  over  Frano%  the.  agaots  o£  the  emigration  and  the 
Avemier  wiB  Ibment  oonspiracies  and  disorders^  We 
wf  pist  tNn^oiMi.by  4bre«.'' 

**!  forssse  awfal  scei^"  said  Chades« 

'^  I  see  hepiad  a  peat  an^  boppy  J*  ranee ;  I  see  behind 
s  miserable,  perishing  land  of  wretched  serfs  and  insolent 
nobUs;  and  J'Mt(ito<oot,  ^  If  the  Beyolution  does  nothing 
bet  diMemiaate  proptrty^  .and  anniluJate  on  iniquitous 
P*i«ithMdV^  whsimake  of  l^iaaee  a  temple  of  luxury  and  a 
shrine  of  th^,,  it  will  have  done  enough." 

**  I  sm  {ssfiired  hr  all.  Give  me  but  my  ^  ife,  Robes- 
?i<ne,  Sid  I  devote  my  eyeiy  energy  to  thee.'* 

'*  We  shall  see,"  said  Robespierre,  who  became  suddenly 

Danton  had  just  entered,  and  wi^  W'^^  ^  ve^peets 
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to  the  mistress  of  the  house  with  thit  air  of'gallaBtry 
which  he  always  assumed,  fiir  Danton  was  passionately 
attached  to  the  fair  sex. 

<*  Xiook  at  that  smiling &oe,"  whispered  Charles;  "  who 
could  believe  it  covered  so  much  atrocity  f 

'<  The  man  has  no  heart,"  answered  Gracchus. 

'*It  is  a  charming  thing,"  said  Danton,  bowing  and 
kissing  the  extended  hand  of  Muranda,  **  in  these  daytf  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  to  he  able  to  snn  oneself  awhUef  in 
the  smiles  of  beanty." 

''Danton  a  flatterer,"  replied  the  Countess,  Smiling. 
She  was  determined  to  use  profound  dissimalation  with 
this  man. 

'« I  am  no  flatterer  when  I  praise  yoor  beaaty/'  sail 
Danton,  fixing  his  bold  eyes  upon  her. 

''  If  you  are  sinoere  in  admiring  me^  perhaps  yon  m^ht  * 
fe^l  sufficient  good  nature  to  accord  me  a  great  ikvoar." 

"  And  what  is  that  f "  said  Danton,  seating  himself,  apart 
a  little  from  the  rest  of  the  society,  beside  Miranda. 
A  ssfe^eoadnot  for  Adela  and  the  poor  old  Dake." 
Why  ?"  said  Danton,  with  an  ahnost  impereeplibk 
frown. 

**  Becaase  aone  know  better  than  yoanelf  that  ihegr 
are  in  danger." 

^  They  will  be  taied  in  due  course  by  the  regnlaii  t#ib«^ 
nals;  and,  if  there  be  no  evidence  against  them,  they  will 
be  acquitted." 

"  Evidence  of  what?"  said  Miranda. 

"  Of  their  having  conspired.'* 

**  Danton !  yon  know  they  are  not  conspirators.'  They 
are  my  nearest^  dearest  friends;  set  thean  free  at  ease.'* 

«  You  conceive  them  in  danger  ff"  asked  Dantea^  etiii 
oQsIy. 

**  I  know  them  to  be  in  danger,"  replied  Miranda^  flaiiqg 
her  eyes  full  upon  him. 

"  They  sare,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  their 
deliverance,"  said  thejdemsgogoe,  speaking  in  a  low  tone, 
and  fixing  on  Miranda  a  peculiar  look  which  made  her 
bow  down  her  eyes,  *'  yotf  are  aware,  belU  dame^  how  much 
I  adore  you.  Give  me  some  glimpse  of  hope,  and  I  pro^ 
mise  you  the  $afe-wnduci" 

Scorn  on  her  lip,  Miranda  rose  as  if  to  oMet  a  aav 
comer.  Tumultuous  thoughts  filled  her  head.  The  in- 
sult she  had  received  made  her  very  blood  boil  with  Bridif^ 
nation ;  bbt  the  memory  of  the  dasgtt  of  Adela,  the  angaash 
of  Charles,  and  the  power  of  Danton,  made  her  resolve  ear 
one  more  trial. 

She  returaed  to  her  place. 

Danton  was  speaking  with  Roland,  with  irhon  fir^ 
minutes  after  he  went  out  arm-in-arm. 

Charles  approached  the  Countess. 

"  What  news  f " 

**  He  IS  hiexorable." 

<' What  is  to  be  done!" 

*' I  know  not." 

<*  Miranda !  I  shall  go  mad." 

"  Have  you  seen  Paul  yet  I" 

"No.** 

**  Then  go  at  once:  I  see  little  hope  but  ia  some  des-* 
perate  effinrt.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  this  bloody 
^ene,  they  may  bo  saved.** 

<*  They  shall  be  saved,  or  I  Will  perish ;  reason  not  with 
me,  my  dear  friend." 

«*Yott  WiU  return  f" 

••IwiU.'* 

~ O 
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'^f.  At  nidnight.    Keep  Gracohna  till  then.    When  your 
oomptogr  U  gone,  vre  can  resume  oar  plang.'* 
.Gha^let  went  out  and  met  Paul  Ledm  at  the  door, 

"  I  and  Doohesne  are  engaged  hj  Miullani  among  the 
workmen  for  the  2d  September.'' 
.  <*  And  what  haYO  yon  to  do?" 

f'  W«  hnov  not.  On  the  evening  of  tlie  first  SepteBft* 
her^  Mailjaid  will  gtye  as  all  the  necessary  directions/' 

**  But  yoa  may  be  placed  in  an  awM  position,  Paal, 
M»d  Charles. 

"  I  care  not.  If  I  save  Adela  fx  yoa,  ray  benefiMstor, 
I  am  ainply  repaid." 

**  Thanks,  Paul !  thanks ;  I  am  fortanate  in  having  soch 
a  friend.  Bat  go  now  about  the  town  and  seek  some 
iorther  detaihi  of  what  is  coming.*' 

They  shook  hands  and  parted^  Pool  to  wander  from 
wine-shop  to  wine-shop,  Charles  to  hurry  beneath  the  wafis 
of  the  prison,  of  the  Abbaye,  thera  to  wander  round  the 
spot  which  contained  his  mistress^ 

At  midnight  only  he  returned  to  the  residenoe  of  Mi* 
randa,  whom  he  foond  alone  with  Qracchus;  but  Miranda 
told  him  not  one  word  of  the  insult  she  had  reoeived  at 
the  hwdft  «f  Danton. 


CEAPTZBXr. 
THE  SECOND  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1792. 

It  waa  Sunday  morning,  the  2d  of  September,  1792,  and 
in  the  apartment  of  Miranda. 

The  three  friends  sat  stupiiied  with  horror  and  a»> 
ionishment,  koking  at  each  other,  wholly  incapaUe  of 
speaking. 

Paul  Ledro  had  just  left  them,  after  detailing  the  ftdl 
particulars  of  the  horrible  scene  which  was  to  be  enacted 
that  day  in  Paris. 

Every  fdson  was  to  be  emptied  of  its-ocoupants,  but  by 
death. 

Two  hundred  ruffians  had  been  hired,  men  of  lost  cha- 
iBoter^  or  wild  enthusiasts,  to  do  the  work  of  blood. 

Twelve  judges  had  been  selected,  over  whom  presided 
the  Huissier  MaiUord. 

But  their  judgments  were  all  settled  beforehand.  Dan- 
ton  had  eiamined  the  prison  register,  and  put  a  mark 
against  every  name. 

Mailhird  hod  his  axe.  To  some  he  was  to  address  these 
wofds  >— •'*  Let  this  gentleman  be  set  at  liberty/' 

These  were  free. 

To  others  he  was  to  say  *'A  /^  Force!** 

These  were  to  be  massacred  pitilessly. 

Paul  Ledm  hod  been  selected  as  one  of  the  judges  who 
were  to  assist  Maillard  ;  and  it  was  by  his  connivance  and 
that  of  Duchesne  that  there  was  hope  of  setting  the  father 
and  daughter  at  liberty. 

All  was  arranged.  Charles  and  Gracchus  had  obtained 
lesive  to  mount  guard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbaye, 
near  a/ocr^  tiand^  There  they  were  to  await  Adela  and 
the-  Duke,  if  tho  plans  of  Paul  and  Duchesne  were 
lucoesslhl. 

Jt  was  as  oonnivera  at  the  escape  of  the  Princess  de 
Xnmhalkt  that  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  this 
dangerous  post.  MuUsrd  hims^  and  all  the  judges 
were  resolved  to  save  this  young  and  lovely  wonuifi ;  but 


as  a  friend  of  the  hhUA  Mio-ie  AsitoiMMe,  they  teed  iMt 
openly  avow  their  intention. 

The  house  of  Miranda  was  to  be  the  place  of  t«liig»  tbf 
both  their  own  friends  and  the  PrineeM  de  LaniMkk 

At  two  o'tloek  in  the  sAernoen  of  the  ^,  Charles  mi 
Gracchus  were  to  mount  guard. 

At  one  o'clock  they  left  her  alone ;  and  no  sooner  were 
they  out  of  sight  than  a  prodigiooi  ehange  took  plsee 
in  her. 

«<Ito9e!"  she  cried. 

Her  maid  entered. 

**  A  cowl,  a  cloak,  and  t^fiatre,  instantly  !*' 

The  maid  hurried  to  obey. 

There  stood  that  lovely  wiemiaiiy  petrified  as-kwere  int^ 
stone,  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 

She  determined  to  moke  one  more  elKnrt  wiHt  Dsntea. 

The  ttoki  re-entered  with  the  oleak  ond  oowl. 

«  We  will  go  meet  the/ocw;  I  know  whete  it  standi.'* 

Rose  Mlowed  her  mistress  wHihoiit  speaking,  ht  iKe 
saw  that  something  extraordinary  was  the  matter. 

At  the  comer  of  the  street  they  met  the  ooaeh  cooiiiiff 
and  Miranda  sprang  in. 

**  Chez  Danton,*'  she  cried ;  and  the  mm  drove  qa(ekly 
to  the  residenoe  of  the  Minister  of  War. 

Miranda  threw  herself  badt  almost  (neensible  hi  tke 
coach,  and  wept  in  silence. 

The  Countess  Miranda  left  the  coach,  and  steod  iatbe 
courtyard  of  the  minister's  residence. 

It  was  filled  by  natienal  guards  atid  Mfu-cii/etfsi,  tliile 
mounted  ettaffetes  were  coming  and  going  in  all  df« 
rections. 

"  What  seekest  thou,  citoycnne?"  asked  a  mm9<d6tUt 
gazing  curiously  at  the  pallid  and  finoMn  beauty,  vhoie 
flashing  eyes  alone  betrayed  the  inwiod  stwggieb 

«•  The  citoyen  Danton." 

<<  Thy  name,  citoyenne?" 

«  Miranda," 

«  Wait  a  moment,  my  pretty  aristocrat,"  said  the good" 
natured  Miw-«ti2on0»  laughing. 

The  republican  soldier  went  b,  and  gave  the  SMW  ^ 
an  ofiicial. 

Miranda  stood  underneath  the  portico,  wrapped  witlun 
herself,  and  insensible  to  all  around.  Her  mind  was  vn- 
dering  on  the  past.  The  ftiture  was  too  Uack  and  avfid  to 
be  considered. 

*'  The  citoyen  minister  waits  for  thee^"  etekhmd  Ae 
voice  of  the  Bant-cfdotte  at  her  elbow. 

<<Icome!  Ithank  thee,"  Bheoontfinned,asthei6Uiei' 
made  a  dear  passage  in  the  crowd  for  her. 

Several  couriers  arrived  at  this  moment,  and  a  pest 
bustle  ensued  ;  but  Hfiranda  noticed  notflraig. 

In  two  minutes  she  was  in  the  cabinet  of  th6  mhiite< 

Danton,  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head,  a  libfe'  b^  hii 
side,  supported  by  a  tricolottred  eooH^  stood  with  Ms  ^ 
to  the  fireplace.  A  table  covered  with  ^Mpers,  two  ebtf% 
and  a  long  bureau,  comprised  the  whole  ftimiMre  «f  ib^ 
room. 

"Salut,  madame,"  said  Danteo,  oiermg  a  claif. 
**  What  procures  me  the  honour  of  your  visit  at  this  iw^- 
ment?" 

"  I  come  to  save  ray  friends,"  replied  Miranda,  sinking 
on  the  proffered  chair,  and  btUying  het  ihoe  m  her  htB^ 

«<  How  f"  said  Danton. 

"How !"  said  Miranda,  roimng  her  h«id»  ind  kf^ 
hhn  MX  in  the  fiw^t 
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^  Dtintoo,  no  bypocrisY  irith  me.  I  know  alK"  And 
Wni^^9M\f  narmted  all  that  sbe  knew. 

**  IiHLaira  ireU  iiifonn«d,"  said  Panton,  sternly.  <'  Did 
I  pfiiliniiJtDj  /ittjf  1 8hii«ld  send  yoa  nnder  arrest  to  the 
Ahhaje." 

"Why  I" 

** Focooufpinuty  with iriaonerg." 

"  But  yon  will  not." 

*<  I  will  not.  But  let  as  understand  one  another*  What 
ask  yon  of  me  ?" 

**  The  freedmn  of  my  firiendey  the  exJ)akQ  and  Adela." 

*'3ilranda,"  replied  the  minister,  '<  it  is  true  I  love  you. 
Were  I  iree,-!  vould  offer. yoo  my  hand.  I  am  not ;  but 
Toa  can  still  be  my  adoration,  my  love.  Miranda,  listen 
toM.  X  adofe  ydo*  For  yon  I  wonld  do  anything.  I 
oinld  be  gnided  by  yon,  led  Igr  you.  For  you  I  would  stem 
the  revifdatioBary  tonrent  and  beoome  worthy  of  yen,  as 
TOO  voald  wish  me  to  be.  Bat  to  do  this,  I  mast  have 
jroor  k)ve^  your  affeetieiiy  your  esteem.  Gould  yon  promise 
iietliis?" 

"The  heart  cannot  give  itself." 

*  It  ea%  madam,  if  free.  A  woman  who  Imis  no  prior 
titachment  can  brioig  herself  to  love  one  who  does  much 
kthstf  «hfr  devotes  kuaself  to  her,  who  lives  by  and  for 
kr.  If  she  be  by  circumstances  his  mistress,  she  seeks 
to  loife  him  to  rfuse  hersdf  in  her  own  opinion*" 

«Bat  mj  heart  is  given.'* 

.  ^Wher«  t**  said  Danton»  witl^  an  air  of  bittw  disap- 
{dDtonit* 

"Thtt  is  my  secret.    But  I  offer  you  my  fortune." 

''bis  to<»  late,  madam,"  said  Donton,  roughly. 

«1F%r  eried  Miranda,  wildly. 

"BccuuB  the  sooriBee  is  useless — ** 

"Theyare,  then,  dead?" 

**  They  are  free,  madam.  Last  night  I  gave  orders  for 
tlinr  bdng  treated  with  leniency,  and  sent  home  to  their 
ftiesda  ag  sood  as  eircnmstanoes  allowed." 

**  Danton  !  '*  cried  Miranda,  grasping  his  hand  and 
fPHM^  it  to  her  lips^  '*  I  thank  you.  May  this  act  of 
aerej  be  counted  to  you." 

"Madam,  it  was  my  duty,"  said  the  minister,  coldly; 
*iDd  DOW,  madam,  I  must  hint  that  my  time  is  precious." 

*And  when  ah^  I  see  my  friends  ?" 

**  Thu  evening.    60,  wait  for  them  at  home." 

l[aaBda,rMe  togo, 

"Warn  Charles  Clement  and  the  fiery  Gracchus  to  be 
t  liUls  ngrt  coutioaB  for  the  future.  They  may  compro- 
miie  their  heads  by  speaking  so  violently  against  the 
CniBumtuV 

"  I  doubly  thank  yott,  Daaton.  You  have  acted  to  me 
mktff  and  I  had  aeustaken  you." 

"  I  am  what  I  am,  madam,  not  very  scrupulous,  or 
ttodM  with  4  very  unmanly  oonscience.  I  have  ideas — 
te  ostiy  them  ont  I  shall  spare  no  means." 

A^  the  Cenntcas  and  the  massacrer  of  September 
pnied — ^the  one  to  await  her  friends  in  deep  anxiety,  the 
9th>r  to  huiry  eft  his  awful  and  horrible  work  of  blood. 
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CHAPTBKXVI. 
THB     ABBAYS, 

It  was  about  half-past  two  when  Charles  Clement  and 
fitaethaa  Antibool  reoahed  the  Pont  Neuf ;  and  their  at- 
tcntkm  was  at  once  called  by  the  crowd  which  blocked  up 


its  entrance,  composed  almost  wholly  of  n  band  ef  the 
ruflkns  paid  by  Danton  and  the  Communa  far  the  bloody 
work  of  this  day.  They  recognised  the  massaorers  ^f 
Avignon,  some  galley-slaves  of  noted  ferocity  and  rascality, 
and  some  ferocious  but  sincere  federes  from  Marseilles, 
whose  hot  blood  made  them  do  with  zeal  what  the  others 
did  for  money. 

'*  Something  is  about  to  be  done  to>day,  which,  in  after 
times,  shall  be  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  every  man  who  dares 
speak  for  liberty  and  the  Bepublic,"  said  Charles,  mourn* 
fully. 

''But  men  will  separate  our  party  and  our  ideas  ft-om 
the  sattamalia  of  a  gang  of  monsters,"  replied  Qracchus. 

'*  They  will  not.  Mankind  is  struck  by  sound  and  noise* 
This  deed  is  done  under  the  name  of  liberty,  the  enemies 
of  which  will  give  it  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  liberty, 
and  they  will  be  believed." 

"  By  the  credulous  and  siUy,  too  idle  to  judge  fbr  them- 
selves." 

**  The  credulous  and  the  silly  are  the  majority.*' 

"  Do  we  stain  all  monarchy  with  the  Bartholomew  mfls« 
Bocre?"  asked  Gracchus. 

**  Of  coarse  not ;  but  the  friends  of  liberty  reason,  the 
mass  follow  old  prejudices.  They  will  excuse  any  vilbny 
in  monarchy,  air  antique  form ;  but  they  will  damn  liberty 
eternally  with  the  disgusting  deeds  of  this  dayt'* 

"  See,  where  come  yon  carriages?  These  meft  art  cri- 
dently  waiting  for  them." 

Five  coaches,  each  containing  six  priests,  came  up  at 
this  moment,  guarded  by  loose  detachments  of  volunteers. 
They  were  taking  them  to  the  massacre  of  the  prisons. 

This  removal  in  the  open  day,  on  Sunday,  was  a  dia^ 
boUcal  trick  invented  by  Marat  and  Danton.  They  hfid 
posted  ruffians  along  the  whole  line,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
rouse  the  populace  to  kill  them,  that  the  people  might  be 
implicated  in  the  bloody  deeds  of  the  day.  But  it  was  a 
vain  attempt.  The  people  were  not  assassins.  (They 
fought,  they  did  not  murder ;  and  the  whole  direct  guilt 
of  that  day  rests  on  Danton,  Marat,  the  Commune,  San- 
terre,  Maillard,  and  the  hired  band  of  ruffians,  who  slaugh* 
tered  like  butchers  for  forty  sous  o-day.  The  people  of 
Paris  remained  petrified  with  liorror  and  astonishment; 
the  Assembly  crouched  in  terror ;  but  they  were  not  im- 
plicated in  the  guilt.  The  2d  of  September  is  the  crime 
of  a  knot  of  brigands. 

The  escort  of  the  priests  was  itself  of  the  band,  and  ex« 
cited  the  people  by  invective  and  sneers.  They  pointed 
to  the  priests ;  called  them  agents  of  the  foreigners,  of  the 
Prussians,  and  poured  on  tliem  every  invective  which  fonl- 
ness  could  suggest. 

**  Abas  the  priests,*'  cried  the  mob,  which  was  not  in 
the  secret ;  but  this  was  the  whole  amount  of  their  attack. 

The  esoort  looked  at  each  other  with  anxiety.  The  plan 
did  not  seem  to  take. 

Charles  and  Gracchus  followed  behind  the  gnanl. 

At  the  Correfour  Bos^y,  the  crowd  became  so  great  as 
to  block  up  the  way,  and  the  carriages  stopped  a  moment. 

A  man  at  once  rushed  from  among  the  hired  gang, 
pofised  Uurongh  the  escort,  which  di^l  not  seek  to  prevent 
him,  leaped  on  the  step,  and  thrust  his  sword  wildly  into 
the  carriage.  It  went  through  the  body  of  a  priest,  who 
gave  a  cry  of  anguish.  The  assassin  thrust  him  through 
again,  and  then  held  up  his  sword,  reeking  with  bloody  to 
the  people.     The  people  replied  by  yeUs  of  horror. 
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«•  Scoundrel  y* 

'*'**  AVa^'V-Hh  th«e  iw^dKslf,"  «iid  tbe  escW-t,  (Wtmg 
the  nob  before  them,  amoDgst  which  iri!fe  Oharies  and 
OtjW5fe!rttkl  ■  T!ie  ittob,  uhamied,  yielded. 

The  assassin  continued  to  strike,  now  into  on«  <?arf  la^, 
ninrtHto  atiother  ;  and  presently  the  assassins  of  Angnon, 
who  formed  the  escort,  their  blood  warmed  at  the  siorht  o# 
the  streaming  gore,  thrust  tlieir  bayonets  in  likewise. 
The  scene  was  awful  beyond  conception.  The  yelling 
priests,  the  blood  staining  the  street,  the  ferocious  assassins 
striking,  the  terrified  people  flying  in  all  directions,,  made 
it  seem  a  city  taken  by  storm. 

"My  Qodl  if  these  be  the  ruffians  we  have  lo  deal 
with,'*  said  Charles,  "  we  shall  never  save  them."       '  ' ' 

,  '*  Courage  !  courage,"  replied  Gracchus,  who  had  less 
hope  thou  Charles  himself. 

'  They  had  reached  the  Rue  do  TEchando,  where  they 
met  the  ^captain  of  their  section,  wlio  at  once  placed  them 
aa  sentries  under  the  windows  of  the  Abbaye,  and  close  to 
the  etitrance. 

Eight  dead  bodies  of  priests  were  taken  from  the  car- 
riage^i  the  rest  sprang  out,  four  were  murdered  on  the 
tiireshold,  some  entered,  two  or  three  sprang  in  through  a 
window  to  where  a  oomnuttee  of  the  section  ww  sitting, 
wh«re  they  fooud  a  momentary  refuge. 


Meanwhile,  Adela  and  the  Duke  had  remained  all  these 
dayi  enclosed  in  a  cell,  ftiruished  with  some  regard  to  com- 
fort. Their  apartment  was  divided  into  two  rooms  ;  and, 
e»sc^  their  titter  isolation  from  without,  their  position 
wtts  not  wholly  wretched.  They  had  books  and  the 
MbnittWf  and  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  Adela  showed  a 
resigtiation  above  her  age,  but  which  is  a  great  attri- 
bute of  her  sex,  often  greater  in  hours  of  suffering  and 
danger.  8he  talked  to  her  poor  old  father,  she  cheered 
khn,  she  gave  him  hope,  she  read  to  him;  and  only  when 
he  slept  did  she  think  of  herself.  Then  she  wrote,  now 
to  Charles,  now  to  Miranda,  letters  which  reached  them 
only  at  a  time  when  these  letters  were  scorching  irons  that 
burned  to  the  very  hearts  of  both  receivers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Adela  hod,  as  usual,  joined 
hef  filther  in  simple  and  earnest  worship,  never  before  so 
deep,  so  snblune,  so  devoted.  She  knew  nothing  of  her 
danger,  but  she  liad  prayed  even  more  fervently  than  ever 
on  that  Sabbath  mom. 

Until  half-past  three,  the  father  and  daughter  bad  sat 
talking  of  the  absent,  when  suddenly  the  shrieks  of  the 
priests,  the  yells  of  the  ruffians  around  them,  and  a  gene- 
ral movement  In  the  prison,  attracted  their  attention. 
'  "My  God  !*'  cried  the  now  fbeble  old  man,  "  what  is 

thtsp- 

"Holy  Virgin,  I  know  not!**  and  Adela  mshed  io  a 
window  trhich  overlooked  the  outer  court.  The  scene 
which  lay  before  chilled  her  very  soul  to  stone ;  and  until 
a  strange  voice  disturbed  her,  she  looked  on  in  silence, 
Almost  without  seeing. 

A  large  table  was  placed  near  the  last  wicket  of  the 
outer  court,  on  which  lay  pa^wrs,  pens,  ink,  the  registers 
of  the  prison,  bottles,  glasses,  pistols,  swords,  pipes,  and 
tobacco. 

Bound  the  table  sat  twelve  men,  chiefly  of  athletie  pro- 
portions, in  the  centre  of  whom  was  one  who  wofe  a  grey 
coat,  a  sabre^  who  had  a  pea  in  his  hand^  and  trhofle  iW- 


tur^  tf^eHMd  €Arv«d  mii  of  marUe..  Vlnr.«»IUktd, i 
bafliff  mMd,  «n  exeootitaertioir.  .« -  ^  Vma^  '>d}  >  ;ti  .: 
•  The  Judges  wfBie  iMHXlm  ca^  !r«BAi^<  mmfmmkam^vmk 
batehef%'  apfofrs.  Solnai  had  tutffaed  ftprihcit nhnres,  kt; 
others  kept  tbtnr-afms  eqmwd, i ■  '^^hM\(memtmfim 
agtwits,  isent  to  push  ^m  the  bloodif  woriE,  'Anibgv^^UKil-' 
lard' in  h(s  work  of  sdleotien^  '  i<ni/tn  t^^T:,    .' 

At  the  m<nseni  when  Adela  loeMjoali^TtWcoeti  naa 
surrounded  by  the  gaig  which  had  cnefted^liBa'priMi^ 
aftned  with  sabres,  knives,  and  pikes.   •*:>;'  '/« 

"  Silence  !*'  thundered  Maillard,  looking  at  the  rego^ 
ter,  "  and  bring  out  the  Swiss.** 

The  gmijg  howled  with  eager  rage,  while  two  or  three 
infuriated  enthusiasts  cried  "  Vive  la  IMhn  !** 

'The'  Swiss,  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  were  hrooglit 
out.  They  were  the  officers  and  soMiers  saved  on  the 
10th  August,  Wiey  entered  the  court  m  *trembBii|^ 
horror. 

'*Yon  assassinated  the  people  on  the  10£' ifi^< 
The  people  demaud  vengeance.  You  are  to  bs  remorel 
to  the  Force.'* 

"Mercy  !**  cried  the  Swiss,  falling  nearly  aB  upon  tte 
knees,  and  satisficcf  fhat  they  were  about  to  be  murdered ; 
**  mercy!" 

'< It  is  idle  to  ask  for  mercy/*  said  lUjUard^griiming. 
"  Tou  ore  going  to  La  Fmte  ;  thence  yen  will  go  fiir  trii 
If  innocent,  you  will  be  acquitted." 
"  Death  tp  the  Swiss  !**  cried  the  mob  outside. 
"  Mercy  I  mercy  !  we  know  we  are  about  to  be  anir* 
dered.I*' 

*^Ala  F<fTc$  !  **  said  Maillard,  waviqg  his  hand. 
A  door  was  opened  by  a  butcher. 
''Come!   come  I.  are  you  going?*'    ftud  he;    "(^ 
people  are  impatient/* 

But  the  Swis^  huddled  up  together  with  shriels  and 
yells  of  despair.  Hired  meroenariee,  they  loet  all  self- 
possession  when  without  arms. 

"  Are  you  all  cowards  f  *'  said  ope  of  Uko  jtidgetf ;  *'  wiS 
not  one  go  ?" 

"  I  will  !*'  eaid  a  young  and  handsome  olBcer»  waviqf 
his  hand  to  his  comrades ;  and  he  plunged  headhnjgthroegk 
the  open  door  upon  a  hundred  bayonets.  Ttie  wis  a  s^ 
nal  for  a  general  slaughter;  and  in  a  qnatter  «l  an  hs« 
two  awful  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  one  on  eadi.aide^  iki 
courts  were  all  that  remained  of  the  fiwiae. 

And  still  Adela  moved  not.  She  gazed  od»  indi  ma* 
dering  brain  and  glazed  eye^  forgetl^g  ft/tfitiktif  wlie 
had  wept  himself  to  sleep;  ,   !  <    - 

Kight  fell,  and  torches  were  beongbi  j  M  jadgeaod 
executioners  stopped  to  eat,  drink,  and  HMke,  #Mi  Mr 
feet  in  the  red  blood.  • .  .    • 

During  this  interval,  the  Cemrnnife-  of  Tmkf  MMmui 
officially  of  the  event,  and  efideWily,  at  ihi  hut  tanme^ 
desirous  of  stopping  the  axe,  had  sent  Btkad*¥i00M|; 
Manuel,  and  others,  to  etay  tlie  effiteioB  ^  l>lee&  M 
they  came  to  encourage  rather  ihoui  Haok^i  ^Phey  Here 
afraid  to  stop  the  scene. 

It  is  this  day  which  fthowe'tbe  coirtrdSiee  iMil%(«Mi^ 
ness  of  the  Girondins.  The  fnan  of  the  people  were 
wholly  opposed  to  what  was  going  tm ;  and  had  PfUciir 
Brissot,  Roland,  apd  others,  instead  of  ooonrnng  at  tii# 
guilt,  boldly  declared  the  bloody  Gonmiufie  outlawed,  heat 
the  rnppel,  and  crushed  the  nxassacrers,  the  tt^  tf  ieRV 
weuld  never  hare  been  tnangm^Bfed,  Bot-tiiM'  bAw  vtfV 
mere  tmtn* 
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Ths  leMMgnir  nore  anrfbL  The  king's  guards^  the 
flffieert  of  the  gendarmerie  ibiloired  the  Swits,  and  then 
tte  n— lim  pMted  to  drink  and  moke,  while  the  carts  of 
the  Gonmnne  femoTed  the  dead  hodies.  Dnring  the  pro- 
ons  vmen  and  ehildren  danced  the  Carmagnole. 

**  Wnier  oodd  no  longer  wash  nwnj  the  hlood,"  saji 
the  great  narrator  of  thia  scene,  **  in  which  the  foot 
•Gpped;  and  the  anasains,  preTioas  to  Ksaming  their 
Uoedj  weik,  spread  straw  thickly  over  the  court,  on 
vhidi  thej  bud  the  cloihea  of  their  viotima.    Thejr  then 


resolred  to  kill  on  this  Utter,  in  order  that  the  blood  nii^t 
be  absorbed  bj  it  before  it  reached  the  stones/' 

They  drank  again,  and  lay  down  to.  sleeps  as  did  tha 
judges,  after  a  sapper  in  the  lodge. 

Adela  lay  down  also,  and  exhansted  natore  fortanataly 
let  her  sleep. 

At  dawn  of  day,  she  was  summoned,  with  her  fiitheryio 
appear  before  their  judges, 

(To  be  conHfwed,) 


SCOTTISH    RIVERS. 
THE    DEE. 


BiLULTSR  is  a  village  of  comparatively  modem  ori- 
gin, and  a  dependency  on  the  neighbouring  crags  of 
Fannanich,  which  furuish  its  staple  commodity  in  the 
bealxng  waters  of  their  mineral  springs.  When  the 
Pannanich  waters  achieved  a  more  than  local  celebrity, 
lodgings  in  their  neighbourhood  were  scarce,  dear,  and 
incommodious.  The  late  Mr.  Farquharson,  of  Monal- 
trie,  foresaw  the  impossibility  of  invalids  residing  near 
the  wells  without  lodgings.  They  could  not  bivouac 
amongst  the  hills  with  comfort  even  in  the  sweet  sum- 
mer time,  and  the  collection  of  huts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  crags  were  not,  in  some  respects,  greatly 
superior  to  a  bivouac,  in  others  they  were  inferior,  and 
in  price  alone  they  approached  respectability. 

BaSater  owes  its  origin  to  these  circumstances;  and 
while  *»the  superior"  of  the  soil  provided  for  the  bodily 
beslth  of  the  visitors  to  his  mountains,  he  determined 
also  to  prescribe  for  their  spiritual  well-being.  The 
site  question  is  one  with  which  the  public  are  now 
nrj  generally  acquainted.  After  the  disruption  of 
the  Scottish  Church  in  1843,  the  congregations  who 
abandoned  the  Establishment  were  in  many  instances 
ciposed  to  great  inconvenience  from  the  determination 
of  some  proprietors  not  "to  grant  sites,*'  as  the  ope- 
iilkm  of  selling  a  piece  of  land  for  church,  manse, 
sad  sehool-hoose  building  was  facetiously  termed. 
This  phraseology  was  useful  out  of  Scotland.  "To 
put  sites"  was  interpreted  in  the  most  natural  and 
proper  manner  to  mean  the  act  of  giving  them  for  no- 
thing. Some  liberal-minded  people  were  surprised 
tbft  the  refosil  to  give  away  a  part  of  a  gentleman's 
pnipectjr  for  a  purpose  of  which  he  disapproved  should 
be  termed  peraecntion.  Others  held  the  demand  to 
eoBvejan  infringenient  of  conscience's  sacred  rights. 
Mat  were  found  who  spoke  out  more  plainly,  and 
talked  of  sturdy  begging.  These  mistakes  arose  from 
a  pentakm  c^  the  English  language,  with  which  it 
dwold  not  be  denied  that  Scotch  practice  is  occasionally 
ekKgeableu  The  grant  of  a  site  meant  really  the  sale 
of  IB  odd  eomer  of  perhaps  bad  land  at  a  high  price. 
Tboie  landowsers  who  adhered  to  the  Free  Church, 
ud  several  who  did  not  adopt  the  views  of  that  body, 
fitenOy  granted  sites,  materiab,  and  sometimes  the 
labour  of  their  senmnta,  without  any  return.  They 
adopted  tiiat  mode  of  contributing  to  the  objects  of 
this  oommunion.  From  others  who  dissented  entirely 
{rrd  the  views  of  this  body,  similar  favours  were  neither 
liked  nor  expected.  They  were  only  requested  to  sell 
or  lease  land  for  the  purposes  mentioned;  and  numbers 
tinned.    The  refusal  was  justified  by  some,  and  deemed 
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a  light  matter  by  others  on  the  most  unsatisfactory  rea- 
sons. In  Scotland,  where  a  smgle  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man often  holds  immense  territories,  the  power  of  re- 
fusing the  means  of  erecting  a  place  of  worship  is 
equivalent  to  the  restoration  of  acts  against  religious 
toleration.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  principle,  if 
generally  acted  out,  would  suppress  public  worship  in 
any  form  that  might  be  disapproved  by  the  landed  in- 
terest. The  war  of  sites  is  now  nearly  over.  Even 
the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch  has  declined  to  continue  the 
unbecoming  contest.  But  although  the  evil  came  out 
in  a  very  marked  way  after  1S43,  in  Scotland  it  had 
existed  for  many  years,  and  it  still  exists  in  all  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  number  of  this  new  body,  and 
their  general  construction  of  ecclesiastical  buildings 
over  the  kingdom,  at  once  drew  attention  to  a  power 
that  had  been  directed  successfully  against  all  sects. 
The  bills  introduced  into  Parliament  should,  therefore^ 
have  been  passed  with  a  general  application.  The  ob- 
jection taken  to  them,  that  they  would  empower  ob- 
noxious bodies,  however  small,  to  demand  and  obtain 
local  habitations,  was  easily  obviated.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  unreasonable  to  bestow  on  any  three  or  four 
individuals  power  to  insist  on  ground  for  the  erection 
of  large,  ungainly  buildings,  but  the  houses  would  ulti- 
mately come  to  be  useful  in  some  way,  and  their  con- 
struction would  always  be  bene^cial  to  tradesmen.  The 
dreaded  inconvenience  would  be  easily  obviated  by 
limiting  this  power  to  a  given  number  of  persons,  act- 
ing in  the  application  through  some  official  party. 
The  inconvenience  and  the  necessity  of  an  act  on  the 
subject  arise  from  the  existence  of  the  entail  lawa^  and 
the  artificial  accumulation  of  land  amongst  a  few  indi- 
viduals. 

Some  friends  of  the  Free  Church,  when  this  quarrel 
was  in  its  white  heat,  issued  a  series  of  lithographed 
representations  of  the  congregations  meeting  in  the 
open  air,  or  beneath  the  wretched  shelter  that  was 
sometimes  obtained.  Ballater  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  these  drawings.  The  refusal  at  this  village  did  not 
originate  in  the  quarrel  of  the  day.  The  superior  of 
the  village  had,  at  its  formation,  very  many  years  be- 
fore the  existence  of  the  Free  Church  was  foreseen,  in- 
cluded in  the  feu-charter  several  stringent  conditions — 
one  of  which  was  against  the  use  of  the  buildings  for 
public  worship  without  his  consent;  and  another  against 
their  employment  for  the  sale  of  spiritous  liquors. 
For  many  years  past,  the  estate  of  Monaltrie  has  been 
managed  by  trustees;  and  they  imagined,  or  they  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  they  had  no  power  to  feu  ojr 
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Itaae  laad  for  ftcelesiastioal  purposes.  Thej  said  that 
the  late  proprietor  had  evidently  intended  to  guard  his. 
property  against  the  intrusion  of  dissent;  and  while 
liis  lady  could  not  grant  a  lease,  the  apparent  heir  of 
the  property  was  not  of  age.  The  l*'ree  Church  of 
Balkter,  therefore,  took  shelter  in  an  old  sheep-oot, 
on  the  .nofthem  shoulder  of  Craig-en-Darroch,  con- 
siderably beneath  the  summit*  and  a  short  distance 
above  the  northern  road.  The  sheep-cot  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  three-fourths  of  the  pillar  cut 
away.  Its  site  is  terribly  exposed,  on  a  bleak  part  of 
the  hill,  without  any  shelter  from  the  numerous  trees 
that  occupy  the  surface  of  Craig-en-Darroch  at  other 
points.  The  place  itself  was  tolerably  comfortable  in 
warm  summer  days;  but,  when  rain  fell  heavily,  the 
floor  was  a  mere  morass ;  and  at  this  season  rain  or 
show  always  falls  heavily  there.  The  impolicy  of 
throwing  ^obstacles  in  the  way  of  religious  worship 
according  to  the  views  of  any  body,  in  a  place  dependent 
like  Ballater  on  tourists  for  pleasure,  and  on  invalids, 
i9  evident.  Towards  the  latter  any  measure  of  this 
character  is  absolutely  cruel  In  the  sheep-cot  at 
Ballater  we  saw  repeatedly  several  invalids,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  resident  at  the  village  in  search  of 
health,  but,  in  bad  weather,  were  likely  to  lose  on  the 
first  day  of  each  week  all  that  they  had  acquired  on 
the  six  previous  days.  Although  music  gains  nothing 
by  close  contact  with  the  bare  rafters  and  the  turf  of 
9  sheep-cot,  yet  some  of  the  sad  and  solemn  airs  in 
Scottish  sacred  music  seemed  doubly  mournful,  in  cir- 
cumstances which  left  a  miserable  conviction  on  the 
mind  that  a  century  and  a  half  had  failed  to  uproot 
the  tendency  of  power  to  persecute.  We  do  not 
question  the  good  faith  of  the  trustees  in  the  opinions 
that  they  gave,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  they  ar- 
rived, but,  in  many  similar  cases,  no  corresponding  rea- 
son was  given;  and,  even  at  Ballater,  we  found  that  other 
bodies,  at  least  one  other  dissenting  communion  in 
Scothmd,  found  a  place  wherein  to  conduct  worship. 
The  view  westward  from  the  cot  is  superb.  It  was 
the  only  rich  thing  connected  with  the  material  world 
in  the  business.  It  was  quite  a  taking  view,  includ- 
ing the  openings  of  Gaim  side,  on  the  north ;  Glen 
Muiok  on  the  south;  ^stretching  westward  far  above 
Abeigeldy,  and  embracing  the  Dee  very  nearly  to  Bal- 
moral. A  richer  view  might  be  met  in  many  quarters, 
but  one  more  pleasing  could  be  seldom  found.  Look- 
ing westwards,  a  spectator,  not  directly  interested,  could 
hot  avoid  the  idea  that  the  State  had  no  interest  in 
permitting  the  continuance  of  differences  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  prayers  offered  in  the  sheep-cot  for  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  prosperity  of  the  ruler 
were  quite  as  sincere  as  those  in  which  the  sovereign 
participated  in  the  church.  The  feelings  of  the  almost 
unsheltered  people  were  not  less  loyal  than  those  of 
their  neighbours  who  occupied  a  public  edifice.  The 
teaching  on  the  heath  was  not  less  likely  to  produce 
good  subjects  than  that  in  the  church;  the  State, 
^erefore,  had — ^and  never  has — anything  to  gain  in 
permitting  abuses  of  thb  character  to  disfigure  its 
dominions,  to  distract  and  divide  the  population. 
'^  At  Ballater,  as  in  many  other  places,  this  question 
fa  put  to  rest.  Mr.  Farquharson,  of  Invercauld,  lite- 
rally gratUed  a  site  on  his  property,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  some  montlis  ago.  The  erection  of  a 
ehoroh  by  a  HiglUand  congregation  would  be  a  serious 


aifair;  but  they  will  be  assisted  in  their  worit  by  those 
who  visit  the  village  in  summer;  and,  from  its  ohacac* 
ter,  the  place  has  more  general  oUirns  thaa  the  avenge 
little  villages  of  the  country. 

We  do  not  profess  to  explain  the  reason,  with  which, 
indeed,  wc  are  unaoquainted,  but  the  salubrity  of  the 
district  is  remarkable.  The  change  of  air  from  the 
confined  districts  of  a  city  is  most  complete.  The 
^suspension  of  ordinary  habits  is  ahnost  perfect.  The 
village  has  not  attained,  as  yet,  even  a  news-room. 
Its  visitors,  therefore,  soon  begin  to  forget  the 
world  beyond  the  mountains.  The  daily  irruption  of 
her  Majesty's  mail  interrupts,  without  absolutely  check- 
ing the  process.  Visitors  in  ordinary  health  must 
keep  moving.  They  have  no  other  possible  means  of 
passing  time  away.  Even  if  they  had  such  means,  the 
strange  and  magnificent  scenery  around  would  draw 
them  out  of  doors.  In  tliis  way,  perhaps^  the  bene* 
ficial  influences  of  the  locality  may  be  intelligible,  but 
the  reasons  are  of  little  importance  to  persons  vho 
merely  want  the  results.  Certainly  the  weak  become 
strong  in  a  short  space  of  time  amongst  these  hills. 
Persons  who  at  home  would  take  a  cab,  if  they  had  to 
proceed  some  couple  of  miles  of  paved  street,  go  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  before  break- 
fast, through  heather,  firs,  and  boulders,  without  taking 
note  of  the  fatigue.  They  breakfast  very  differently 
from  ordinaiy  use  and  wont  on  their  return ;  but  the 
place  b  not  yet  widely  famous,  and  provisions  have  not 
reached  the  scale  price  of  fashionable  watering-places, 
so  that  this  effect  of  climbing  Craig-en-Darroch,  before 
8  A.M.  in  September,  can  be  cheaply  met.  The  lodg- 
ings in  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood  are  generally 
good.  Those  parties,  indeed,  who  expect  all  the  con- 
veniences of  an  expensive  and  fashionable  home  to 
follow  them  everywhere,  may  be  disappointed;  but 
others,  who  can  rest  contented  with  neat  and  clean 
apartments,  will  manage  to  live  very  aatisfactorilr. 
There  is  little  to  be  seen  or  done  that  requires  an 
obligation  from  any  party.  Tickets  of  admission  are 
not  required  to  the  lions  of  the  Dee.  Lochnagar  can- 
not be  conveniently  put  into  a  show-box,  and  the  river 
is  free  to  all.  The  gardens  of  Monaltrie  are  the  only 
places  that  might  be  closed  up,  and  that  any  influence 
could  be  requisite  to  open.  But  the  gardens  are  left, 
by  Mrs.  Farquharson 's  directions,  quite  open  to  the 
visitors  at  the  village;  and  they  are  remarkably  pleasant 
and  orderly  gardens,  with  an  abundance  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  strange  shrubbery  that  a  botanist  would 
scarcely  expect  in  the  high  temperature  of  BaUater. 
The  old  gardener  was,  in  fact,  a  dangerous  competi- 
tor at  all  horticultural  exhibitions  '*  far  and  near," 
when  in  his  younger  and  more  ambitious  years.  His 
cottage  is  full  of  medals  and  prizes,  the  fruit  of  carrful 
culture,  a  good  soil,  and  a  southern  exposure,  under 
the  shelter  of  Craig-en-Darroch.  Immediately  behind 
the  gardens  is  the  Pass  of  Ballater,  formed  at  some 
awful  moment,  when  the  Hill  of  Oaks  was  forcibly  rent 
away  from  the  Hill  of  Havens.  The  separation,  though 
long  and  complete,  has  never  been  distant.  Between 
the  two  "a  small  bum"  rattles  through  innumenble 
stones  and  boulders  to  the  Dee.  A  number  of  Hr 
trees  have  planted  their  roots,  by  some  inexplicable  pro- 
cess, amongst  the  masses  of  stones  that  are  piled 
above  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  pass^  and  throngb 
all  its  lengthy  for  a  thousand  feet  upwards,  in  quantities 
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80  vast  Ikal  tttoxe  seenui  to  hs?e  stored  by,  of  iliis 
dMCiiptum  of  nfoteiials,  eiura^  to  make  of  Ballater  a 
Loadon..  Fishing  forms  the  grand  amnsemeut  of  Bal- 
later.  Shooting  is  quite  oat  of  the  question  with  quiet 
people,  who  never  were  licensed  to  kill  game.  Fish- 
ing is,  however,  open  to  everybody.  The  Dee  is  on 
b(^  sides,  "up  and  down,"  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Oaim  and  tbe  Muick,  abound  with  trout,  of  their  re- 
spective kind.  The  Gaim  is,  in  the  vemaoular,  known 
as  the  rough  water,  and  its  character  oonsists  well  with 
iU  title,  although  tiie  Muick,  if  the  swine  had  not 
giren  it  a  name,  might  have  disputed  pre-eminence  in 
this  respect.  The  trout  of  the  Gaim  are  a  different 
species  from  those  commonly  found  in  the  Muick, 
although  the  distinction  is  not  accounted  for  on  any 
good  grounds.  The  roughness  of  the  waters  will  not 
genendly  stand  in  the  way  of  eager  anglers,  and  those 
who  seek  the  best  fishing-ground  go  westward  ten 
niies  to  Loch  Muick. 

We  will  follow  their  course.  It  is  the  nearest  to 
Lochnagar,  and  to  the  steepest  side  of  the  mountain. 
We  might  ride  to  its  summit  from  Braemar,  but  there 
woukl  be  comparatively  little  pleasure  in  that  CKereiee. 
It  is  better  to  take  the  hill  at  the  worst  point,  and  ex- 
amine its  rouf^hest  sides.  The  road  is  very  pleasant 
for  a  few  miles,  passing  through  extensive  and  pretty 
plaQtations  of  young  birch,  crowded  with  hardy  High- 
land cattle,  who'  pick  up  an  excellent  living  beneath 
ike  trees.  The  Muiek  keeps  digging  down  a  lowly, 
hamble  channel  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glen.  It  is 
WW  allowed  to  see  the  wotld.  No  stream  has  a  har- 
^  fate  in  that  respect.  Frcnn  its  nativity  in  Loch 
Dbokch  (the  daxk  loch),  to  Loch  Muick,  its  course  is 
coB&ied  by  mountains  on  each  side.  On  leaving  Loch 
Muick,  it  enjojs  a  short  respite  from  the  closeness  of 
its  impriMmmBnt,  and  winds  through  a  narrow  valley 
at  the  base  of  that  range  of  hills  of  which  Lochnagar 
is  the  summit ;  but  its  old  habits  are  soon  resumed, 
aad  continued  with  little  change,  in  that  respect,  until 
it  reaches  the  Dee.  Its  first  name  might  serve  it 
altogether.  It  is  the  dark  stream  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  its  course. 

The  estate  of  Birkhill,  which  has  been  recently  pur- 
chased for  her  Majesty,  occupies  the  banks  on  both 
»ic8  of  the  stream,  for  a  considerable  distance,  towards 
lAch  Moick.  The  rental  of  the  estate  is  only  a  few 
hesdred  pounds  yearly.  The  price  paid  was,  we  un- 
dentand,  £13,000.  The  rental  might  be  greatly  en- 
^^d,  for  the  estate  is  improvable  and  extensive;  but 
the  tenantty  seemed  to  fear  that  the  royal  purchaser 
has  other  ends  in  view.  The  population  of  Glen 
Hoick  has  rapidly  decreased  within  the  past  twenty 
ytars.  The  remfldns  of  cottages,  lately  inhabited,  oc- 
«ar  in  several  phu^es.  One  fiumer  told  us  that  he  re- 
inembered  double  its  present  population  in  the  Glen. 
The  reckless  and  unnatural  efforts  made  to  thin  the 
sgnenltnral  population  of  Highland  distnots  will  have 
*licir  reward.  The  o#ners  of  property  who  have  pur- 
sQAithat  course  stand  between  themselveB  and  their 
ovn  prosperity.  The  laws  that  maintain  tracts  of  un- 
tilled  land  m  the  possession  of  families,  without  any 
Tefeteaoe  to  the  liabilities  of  individual  owners,  will 
peiish.  The  maxims  of  justice  and  the  rules  of  sound 
HicT,  cannot  long  permit  the  existence  of  such  utter 
defiance  of  right  and  wisdom.  The  people  might  do 
much  ioi  themselTM  in  aitoilioiis  of  thia  mtuie,  if 


they  were  permitted.  Traces  of  cuHtvatioii  <u»  found 
far  up  all  these  northern  hills.  Sufficient  evidence 
exists  that  the  country  at  one  period  was  far  more 
densely  peopled  than  now,  and  presented  altogether  a 
different  appearance.  The  mountain  sides  were  dothed 
with  fine  forests  that  imparted,  warmth  to  the  climate 
and  shelter  to  the  soil.  Crops  were  undoubtedly 
reared  where  no  ploughshare  has  disturbed  the  heath 
for  many  generations,  and  where  a  few  sheep  pick  up 
a  scanty  livelihood.  The  difficulty  of  farming  well,  at 
any  distance  above  the  level  of  the  river,  has  been 
frequently  stated ;  but  several  cases  exist  where  good 
crops  are  raised  in  situations  of  that  nature.  We  in- 
quired regarding  the  quality  of  a  farm  perched  high,  on 
a  bare  hiS,  above  the  Muick,  and  were  informed  that 
the  crops  were  remarkably  good,  and  that  it  was  an 
excellent  farm.  It  would  have  been  still  better  if  the 
hill  had  been  partially  planted,  and  the  fields  thus  shel- 
tered. The  blighting  frosts  that  often  nip  oats  and 
potatoes  in  early  autumn,  in  the  Highlands,  curiously 
enough  creep  close  by  the  rivers,  and  are  seldom 
mischievously  experienced  at  any  distance  from  their 
banks.  Although  the  Highlands  will  be  cultivated 
with  most  advantage  by  those  farmers  who  attend 
most  closely  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  green  crop- 
ping, yet,  in  course  of  last  year,  we  saw  stronger  oate 
within  a  mile  of  this  Muick  than  anywhere  else  in 
Scotland. 

The  house  of  Birkhill — ^now  the  Queen's  own 
house — has  a  cheerful  appearance  at  a  little  distance, 
looking  out  of  its  glen  upon  the  Dee;  but  its  accom- 
modation must  be  limited  to  the  circumstanoes  of  the 
estate,  which  was  attached  to  Abergeldy,  and  there- 
fore the  mansion  has  probably  been  neglected.  The 
Fall  of  Muick,  some  miles  above  the  house,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  interest.  Like  almost  every  other  fall  of  water, 
Niagara  inclusive,  it  is  divided  by  a  little  island  in  the 
centre,  and  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  fall  com- 
mences. A  young  fir  tree  had  been  borne  down  the 
current,  and,  arrested  by  this  narrow  islet  in  its  upright 
position,  it  tossed  its  branches  wildly  over  the  rock, 
and  the  deep  gulf  beneath.  The  water  runs  in  a  deep 
glen  above  the  fall,  and  tumbles  into  one  still  deeper. 
The  precipitous  banks  around  and  above  it  are  thickly 
planted  with  thriving  trees,  and  covered  with  long 
grass  and  heather.  There  are  periods  of  the  year 
when  this  fall  must  present  a  remarkably  fine  appear- 
ance, because  the  Muick  drains  a  wide  range  of  dry 
hills,  and  must  rise  very  rapidly,  and  to  a  great  height. 
After  heavy  rains,  and  when  the  winter's  snow  is  melt- 
ing away,  the  scene  below  the  fall  is  one  of  striking 
grandeur.  The  country  immediately  above  this  point 
becomes  barer  and  colder  in  appearance.  A  very  good 
road,  is  carried  onward  to  the  Spital  of  Glemnuiok,  a 
farm,  close  upon  Loch  Muick,  at  the  foot  of  an 
ascent  leading  over  the  Grampians  into  Eorfarshire. 
The  names  of  these  farms,  found  at  the  extremity 
of  aU  the  ^ens,  indicate  the  passage,  at  one  period, 
of  a  larger  traffic  than  now  exists,  or  of  more  care 
for  travellers  than  is  now  exhibited.  The  common 
name,  "spital,"  is  an  abbreviation  of  "Hospital,"  the 
title  applied  long  ago  to  the  houses,  almost  invaria- 
bly of  a  religious  character,  which  existed  at  these 
points  for  the  shelter  and  entertainment  of  travel- 
lers. The  title  "hospital"  has  been  frequently 
of  late  (^plied  in  Scothmd  to  iostitutionB  for  the  re« 
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ception  of  the  sick.  Its  oiiginal  meaning  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  thus  directed  to  medical  and  surgi- 
cal purposes,  but  to  have  been  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  common  and  much-appreciated  noun 
"  hospitality/'  and  its  relatives  in  our  language.  Even 
still,  we  find  large  benevolent  institutions,  like  Heriot*s 
Hospital  and  its  companions,  in  Edinburgh,  or  Gor- 
don's Hospital,  in  Aberdeen,  mpesenting  a  correct 
application  of  the  title.  Originally,  in  all  these  glens, 
at  the  places  bearing  the  general  title  "  spital,"  reli- 
gious establishments  existed  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  strangers.  Inn-keeping  was  not  then 
a  profession,  and  "spitals"  served,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
the  purposes  of  modem  "hotels;**  with  a  due  regard, 
however,  to  religious  and  moral  purposes,  and  absti- 
nence from  the  riotous  living  that  sometimes  have 
characterised  their  successors.  These  "  spitals  "  are 
almost  innumerable  in  this  district  of  Scotland.  They 
were  found  requisite  at  their  establishment;  and  the 
name  has  long  survived  the  necessity,  to  reproach  us 
with  the  fact  that,  many  centuries  since,  there  were 
more  people  and  more  traffic  through  the  glens  than  at 
the  present  day. 

The  early  existence  of  houses  or  institutions  for  the 
entertainment  of  travellers  in  this  manner  is  a  curious 
indication  of  our  eastern  origin.  Convents  are  still 
opened  for  travellers  in  all  the  regions  of  the  east. 
Inn-keeping,  as  a  trade,  is  of  comparatively  modem 
invention,  and  springs  from  the  money-making  business 
habits  of  the  west.  Even  where  Christianity  is  not 
received  in  Asia,  there  are  "hospitab,"  or  "spitals," 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers;  and  where,  if 
they  may  not  always  obtain  food,  they  can  at  least 
always  have  shelter. 

The  pilgrim  to  Lochnagar  need  not,  however,  visit 
the  Spital  of  Glenmuick ;  but  would  be  nearer  his  ob- 
ject to  cross  the  Muick  to  Inch  Bobart,  an  exten- 
sive sheep  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream.  The 
cliffs  of  Lochnagar  look  down  frowningly  sometimes 
over  the  loch.  The  high  perpendicular  walls  of  solid 
rock  that  guard  it  round  on  every  side  give  it  a  som- 
bre aspect,  but  the  little  stream  escapes  from  the 
darkness  tlurough  a  pretty  valley,  wliich  we  find  very 
well  represented  in  an  edition  of  Byron's  works, 
issued  only  a  few  days  since.*  The  deer  are  planted 
rather  too  plentifully  by  the  painter  on  the  valley. 
They  might  be  there  at  night,  but  they  would  not  be 
visible.  During  the  day,  sheep  and  "cows  "  are  the 
more  common  tenants.  Pamters,  like  poets,  must  be, 
however,  allowed  a  license ;  and  in  this  plate,  which 
otherwise  is  very  correct,  the  painter  has  borrowed 
the  animals  of  night  to  grace  the  scenery  of  day,  as 
more  poetical.  At  Inch  Bobart,  the  traveller  is 
still  six  miles  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  as 
the  traces  of  a  road  will  soon  be  lost,  the  horses  or  a 
vehicle  must  be  left  here ;  and  those  who  want  to 
climb  Lochnagar  from  this  side  must  trust  their  own 
strength  and  exertions.  The  people  a^  the  farm  are 
most  accommodating,  and  midce  no  difficulty  of  the 
matter,  although  the  number  of  parties  visiting  the 
mountain  are  considerable  in  the  summer  season.  A 
shooting  lodge,  a  mile  or  more  farther  on,  beneath  the 

shadow  of  the  great  mountain,  is  surrounded  with  vcrv 
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fine  yoong  wood,  and  its  appearance  indieates  what 
might  be  made  out  of  the  now  idle  wastes  that  skirt 
the  streams  and  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the  gkm 
in  these  neglected  regions.  The  peak  of  Lochnagar 
is  concealed  at  this  point,  and  the  ascent  ia  long  and 
tedious.  Eor  a  considerable  distance  the  rise  in  the 
ground  is  slow  and  gradual,  through  long  and  thick 
heath,  interspersed  with  loose  and  large  stones,  scat- 
tered in  most  forbidding  confusion  on  the  surface  of 
the  hiU.  At  one  period,  the  mountain  had  been  par- 
tially covered  with  timber ;  and  the  remains  of  trees 
are  yet  found  at  a  considerable  height.  The  paiofol 
sensation  is  ever  prei^ent  with  any  one  who  looks  be* 
neath  the  mere  surface  presented  to  the  casual  tourist 
in  these  districts,  that  he  is  travelling  over  an  abaa- 
doned  land — that  he  looks  upon  a  country  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  decay — that  population,  has  rapidly 
diminished  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and 
that  the  soil  is  becoming  more  barren  and  the  dimate 
harsher  in  consequence  of  the  expatriation  of  the 
people,  and  the  carelessness  or  the  poverty  of  its 
owners.  A  large  decline  in  population  certainlj 
does  not  appear  by  the  records  of  the  censis 
taken  at  different  periods ;  but  we  refer  to  a  period 
considerably  beyond  the  date  of  these  records,  and 
even  on  them  there  is  a  decrease,  while  tJbe  villages 
have  been  formed,  and  have  increased  in  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  so  that  the  rural  districts  must  hare 
diminished.  Glenmuick  has  been  extended  to  its  pre- 
sent unwieldy  parochial  boundaries  by  the  junction  of 
two  other  parishes,  Glengaim  and  TullicL  The  anioD 
of  the  parishes  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the 
population  was  diminishing.  Prom  the  valued  rental 
affixed  to  the  properties,  we  can  form  little  estimate 
of  their  real  value.  The  statistical  aoooont  of  Scot- 
land gives  the  annual  amount  of  the  prodaoe  at 
£41,378  19s.  9d.,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  1S41,  at 
2118;  so  that  the  produce  would  be  equivalent  to 
£20  annually  for  each  of  the  inhabitants,  young  and 
old.  The  number  of  families  is  548,  and  therefore  either 
the  prodnce  is  over-estimated,  or  the  people  must  be  i& 
conifortable  circumstances,  unless  the  rents  be  veij 
high.  These  statistical  facts  may  be  supposed  to  hxtt 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  ascent  of  Iiocbnagai; 
but  there  is  really  little  to  see  on  the  mountain,  for  at 
least  one  hour  of  tedious  climbing,  but  the  hili  oppo- 
site, which  is  not  an  interesting  prospect,  and  so  ibt 
statistics  may  be  as  well  stuck  in  at  this  as  at  aqf 
other  phice. 

Where  the  Muick  leaves  Looh  Muick  is  the  bottom 
of  a  vast  bowl  or  cup,  of  which  one  aide  is  much  higber 
than  the  other.  That  side  isXiOchnagar.  Any  peison  maj 
conceive  that  the  pilgrims  to  its  summit  take  for  acon- 
siderable  period  little  by  their  excessive  labour.  The 
latter  is  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  one  has  to 
wind  round  so  many  great  shouldera  of  the  mountain 
that  are  mountains  in  themselves,  and  walk  so  far  m 
addition  to  the  necessary  climbing,  without  makiflg 
any  real  and  apparent  progress.  The  effort  is  arduous 
at  this  side  of  the  hill,  and  moat  disoouiagiiig* 

Level  platforms  occur,  hai^y,  here  and  tfaei9  ia  ^ 
ascent — ^level,  that  is  to  say,  by  compariaoa— 3e»<4  ^^ 
any  piece  of  land  interspersed  with  deep  holes  and 
huge  atones,  all  covered  up  by  most  treacherouatiioqgb 
blooming  heather,  and  the  thick  mosa  or  lii}hen  of  tbe 
Highlands,  in  ita  n  any  varied  ddonn^  deoems  tke 
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fiSe.  SS&  tKese  platfbnns  are  liailed  by  many  climbers 
like  ireOs  m  the  desert  by  camels  and  their  riders. 
The  heavy  vorl  connected  with  the  ascent  of  Loch- 
03^  is  bot  from  its  height,  because  there  are  higher 
peaks  on  the  Bee,  but  its  immense  size. 

After  a  tedions  climbing  of  ascents,  and  working 
ftrough  the  levels,  as  they  are  called,  a  sharp  peak,  very 
like  a'sngar-loaf  on  a  large  scale,  will  be  noticed,  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  sonth-east.  That  is  Mount  Keen — 
and  every  upward  step  becomes  now  interesting.     In 
the  south  and  south-east,  the  tremendous  ranges  of 
mountains  that  separate  Aberdeenshire  at  this  point 
from  SLincardineshire  and  Forfarshire  are  gradually 
spread  out,  and  we  have  got  above  them.     The  eye 
looks  down  into  their  dark,  rugged,  precipitous  ca- 
rems.    Bark  and  dismal-looking  some  of  them  are, 
lod  their  appearance  is  inexpressibly  wild.    Some  time 
ago,  one  of  the  coaeh-roads  out  of  England  into  Scot- 
bnd  lay  over  the  Carter  Fell.     The  journey,  for  many 
miles,  was  tedious.     Chevychace,  Otterbum,  and  the 
Red  River,  fkiled  to  relieve  the  almost  interminable 
stretch  of  dun  heath,  and  provoking  hiUs,  that  were 
dbw  to  dxmb,  and  yielded  little  when  their  top  was 
readied ;  a  weary  tract,  that  seems  to  have  been  most 
legitimately  adopted  as  a  border  land.    The  pull  up  the 
Carter  Fi^  on  the  south  side,  is  so  stiff  and  long  that 
ft  mi^t  be  reasonably  expected  to  yield  sometlnng 
good;  but  hope  deferred  has  worn  blunt  the  edge  of 
expectation,  and  Ibhe  fertile  fields  of  Boxburghshire, 
■wSit  ite  jgrccn  Cheviot  hiUs  crowded  together  to  the 
ti^  fere  unanticipated,  and  form  an  agreeable  wel- 
tooielo  SoDttisfi  ground.    The  Cheviots  are  far  less 
mooenns  than  the  terrible  ranges  of  hills  seen  to  the 
trath  and  east  fh)m  Lochnagar.   The  Cheviots  are^  all 
fktrfjr  rounded  <SS,  green,  and  sheep-covered  MQs.  The 
mountains  here  are  bare,  liard,  precipitous  granite, 
broken  into  terrible  and  fantastic  forms — ^packed  so 
.  doaely  that  there  seems  no  space  left  even  for  glens, 
hot  only  deep  ravmes,  or  fearful  dark  fissures  between 
CKh  of  them,  of  no  use  whatever  but  to  allow  the 
exBtenoe  of  precipices.     One  route  into  the  Cortochy 
giens  is  styled  by  the  shepherds,  "  the  ladder;"  and  the 
nsBie  ndght  be  indiscriminately  applied.    Mount  Keen 
letrs  its  sharp  summit  well  above  all  the  others ;  and 
further  to  the  eastward,  Clochnabcn — one  of  the  most 
Rnarkable  of  the  Grampian  mountains — stakes  charge 
of  its  range.     Clochnaben  is  well  distinguished  by  its 
raoarkable  summit,  which  has  at  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  large  house  built  upon  the  top,  or  a 
Isrge  stone  accidentally  dropped  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
the  hilL     One  might  almost   wonder  why,  in  very 
iOB|h  weadier,  this  rock  is  not  blown  off  and  tumbled 
^ovn  the  mountain  side,  for  it  looks  so  toppling  and 
insecupc.     The  tmhappy  position  of  this  rock  is  as- 
erihed  by  eorrent  scandsd  and  old  tradition  to  the 
Friaee  of  i)afkness  himself.     It  is  said  that  he  once 
intended  to  accomplish  what  might  have  been  a  good 
letkiBinitCi  way — ^however  it  was  meant — the  erection, 
BSBidy,  of  tk  bridge  from  the  Bidlers  of  Buchan,  in 
Aberdeeliahire,  to  Norway.    Some  suspicion  may  rea- 
ioiab^  be  enteitained  whether  a  real  bridge  over,  or 
on^  veij  dflttgehrous  "  stepping-stones  **  through,  the 
North  Siss;  farmed  the  plan  of  this  malicious  engineer. 
He  waa^'  Ikiwever,  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  mate- 
liali;  pMibaUy  from  a  place  that  bears  his  name  on  the 
iortii«Mil  eottdft  of  Iielandj  and  the  current  scandal 


runs  that  his  strength  failed,  that  tliis  rock  dropped 
from  his  talons  while  on  his  flight  just  above  Clochna- 
ben, and  by  the  fall  was  so  imbedded  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  that  it  has  remained  there,  in  spite  of  all 
influences  of  wind  and  weather  to  the  present  day. 

We  believe  that  the  weather  is  always  tempestuous 
on  Lochnagar.  On  one  of  the  finest  mornings  in  last 
September  we  went  up  the  mountain.  A  thin  mist 
was  gathered  round  its  blue  peaks — a  thin  transparent 
mist  that  kept  flitting  round  and  round  the  precipices, 
sufficiently  quick  to  indicate  a  stiff  breeze  there,  but 
not  in  any  way  foreboding  mischief. 

Before  we  got  high  enough  to  look  down  into  the 
Grampians  on  the  south,  the  wind  was  inconveniently 
strong,  especially  as  it  came  from  the  north-west,  and 
we  occupied  a  protected  position — being  covered  ne- 
cessarily by  all  that  sharp^section  of  the  mountain  that 
we  had  yet  to  climb. 

The  great  precipices  of  Lochnagar  look  eastward, 
and  form  a  vast  semicircle,  inclosing  a  small,  deep, 
dark  loch  from  which  the  mountain  takes  its  name. 
The  last  ascent  to  the  edge  of  the  southern  section  of 
this  terrific  semicircle  is  almost  perpendicular,  and  is 
absolutely  covered  with  large  stones  and  fragments  of 
rocks.  The  difficulties  of  getting  up  in  this  direction 
are  therefore  considerable  in  themselves,  and  they  are 
greatly  increased  by  a  storm.  The  wind  became  more 
furious,  or  we  felt  it  more  as  we  groped  our  way  up- 
wards, clinging  to  one  piece  of  rock  after  another,  and 
wondering  how  they  came  all  to  be  piled  together 
there,  and  how  they  continued,  apparently,  to  defy  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  keep  their  places.  Small  quan- 
tities of  fresh  snow  were  lying  in  the  interstices  between 
the  rocks,  and  the  mist  that  had  hung  round  the  peaks 
of  the  hiU  so  long,  congealed  into  a  smart  storm  of 
snow  and  hail  without  losing  any  of  its  opaque  charac- 
teristics;  for  while  the  wind  blew  fast  and  furious, 
there  was  no  prospect,  certainly,  by  this  time — ^no  pro- 
spect of  any  reward,  however  small,  for  all  the  toil 
of  the  day.  The  mist  closed  in  rapidly,  the  snow 
fell  thick,  and  before  we  reached  the  first  summit,  so 
fiercely  blew  the  northern  blast,  that  the  large  stones, 
closely  planted  everywhere,  became  necessary  sup- 
ports. Nobody  should  despaur,  in  any  description  of 
weather,  on  the  top  of  Lochnagar.  Nothing  could 
seem  more  unpropitious  than  appearances  in  this  in- 
stance— ^if  appearances  could  be  applied  to  an  affair 
where  nothing  did  appear  beyond  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tance, and  little  within  that  circle,  except  flakes  of 
snow.  The  guide — by  the  way,  a  stranger  on  the 
mountain  should  never  go  up  without  a  guide — as- 
sured us  that  the  mist  might  clear  away,  and  the  wind 
might  moderate — ^he  thought  their  respective  intensi- 
ties inoonslKtent  with  each  other,  and  that  he  saw 
"  refts  ' '  in  the  clouds.  He  was  therefore  "  bent  **  on 
pushing  on  for  tho  very^ pinnacle;  and,  as  he  had 
earned  his  money,  at  any  rate  the  advice  was  q)iite  dis- 
interested. To  reach  this  pinnacle,  from  the  pomt  at 
which  we  stood,  or  dung,  for  that  is  nearer  to  the 
truth,  the  mouth  of  this  half  crater  had  to  be  skirted, 
with  a  terrific  wind  blowing  right  into  it;  and  we  may 
mention  that  the  precipices  vary  from  one  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height.  Moreover,  there  were 
ladies  in  the  case,  who,  except  for  this  bracing  Ballattf 
air,  or  at  home,  would  have  no  more  thought  it  possible 
to  climb  a  hill  one  thousand  feet,  right  over  the  le^' ' 
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of  ihe  sea^  than  to  follow  Miss  Mattmeau  to  Horeb. 
The  oonnge  of  the  goiAe,  and  the  anxietj  to  be  at 
the  proper  top,  decided  the  matter;  and,  with  a  de^ 
termitiation  to  keep  well  awaj  firom  the  edge,  we 
started  in  the  dhrectioii  indicated,  oyer  a  bare 
ll^ranite  surface,  in  the  teeth  of  a  boisterous  wind; 
bat  the  snow  was  becoming  thin,  and  the  mist 
ftymetfanes  cleared  off  a  little,  and  then  came 
down  thicker  than  before,  in  fitfol  and  capricions 
qnantities ;  yet,  after  a  long  walk  orer  hard  granite, 
bare  as  a  parement,  and  clambering  np  a  short,  bnt 
very  bad  ascent,  amongst  jagged  rocks,  with  new  snow 
tolerably  plentiful  in  the  hollows  between  them,  the 
mist-cortain  sunk  thicker  and  doser  than  before, 
threatening  to  inrolve  the  mountain  in  ntter  obscurity. 
The  highest  point  is  mgged  and  broken,  and  a 
smnber  of  Teiy  large  stones  or  rocks  hare  got  together 
st  the  top,  forming  a  very  excellent  shelter,  independ- 
ent of  a  little  pyramid,  erected  st  a  short  distance  by 
Tisitors,  and  which  gradually  increases,  becaose  aU 
toniists  are  bound  to  add  a  stone  to  this  cairn.  Be- 
hind one  of  these  rooks,  in  a  smart  snow-shower,  with 
a  bitter  wind,  and  intense  oold,  we  watched  to  catch  a 
ehink  or  cranny  in  the  sea  of  mist  that  floated  round 
in  all  directions.  At  last  a  rent  was  made  in  the 
eorering  immediately  above  Inyercauld;  and  deep  down, 
i^parently  many  thousand  feet — a  vast  indefinite  dis- 
tance—Itee  were  green  woods,  yellow  fields,  honses, 
and  the  sparkling  rirer,  all  warm  and  shining  in  the 
sun,  while  we  were  shivering  amongst  snow  and  haiL 
Gradually  other  small  refts  appeared  in  the  grey  shroud, 
showing  glimpses  of  the  country  far  down  still,  and  in 
narrow  patches.  The  scene  was  imposing,  worth  the 
labour  of  the  ascent  often  over,  and  the  troublesome 
mist  enriched  its  natural  grandeur.  Through  the 
openings  here  and  there,  the  land  had  the  aspect  of 
idands  studded  in  a  stormy  sea,  but  a  great  many 
fathoms  down  beneath  the  surface.  Indeed  the  mist 
greatly  magnified  the  apparent  distance,  and  mystified 
everything,  so  that  the  result  might  be  expressed  bet- 
ter by  saying  that  we  seemed  looking  through  the 
oeean  to  islands  on  its  opposite  surface ;  but  it  created 
such  a  complete  confusion  of  ideas  regarding  the  exact 
locality  of  each  respective  patch  of  green  and  yellow, 
or  each  purple  shoulder  of  a  mountain,  all  of  them 
provokmgly  enjoying  nnbroken  sunshine,  that  as  the 
afternoon  was  wearing  on  we  conld  scarcely  avoid  the 
wish  that  we  were  safely  placed  on  any  one  of  them, 
or  greatly  regret  when  the  poetry  of  the  mist  began 
to  roll  away  and  leave  us  to  enjoy  the  plain  and  un- 
adorned splendour  of  Lochnagar  on  an  autumn  after- 
noon. No  illusion  of  the  mist,  and  it  had  made  seve- 
ral, was  more  magical  and  striking  than  its  withdrawal. 
The  drawing  up  of  the  veil  was  ahnost  instantaneous. 
The  various  rents  rapidly  increased  in  size — the  frag- 
ments seeming  to  melt  away — and  in  a  few  minutes 
there  was  scarcely  a  cloudlet  to  be  seen  in  the  sky; 
but  the  sunbeams  were  beating  down  fiercely  on  the 
naked  ro<^s,  and  rapidly  drying  up  the  snow  that  had 
fUlen,  to  make  of  it  more  mist  to  bewilder  the  next 
party  that  might  visit  the  native-homes  of  storms,  and, 
as  it  so  fell  out,  to  bewilder  the  most  distinguished 
party  ever  likely  to  visit  them.  The  celerity  of  its 
disappearance  in  this  and  in  every  similar  instance,  can 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  very  little  mist 
wont  to  the  eoofltntction  of  the  ddusive  scenes  pre- 


sented there — that  is  to  say,  the  mist  at  no  t^e  had 
ever  enveloped  more  than  the  mere  pinnacles  of  the 
mountain ;  for,  when  we  reached  the  earth  again,  we 
tried  hard  to  meet  some  person  who  could,  or  would, 
say  tliat  the  forenoon  had  been  stormy,  but  every  one 
insisted  on  its  having  been  "  a  braw  harvest  day  ;** 
and  we  were  most  provokingly  congratulated  on  having 
got  such  a  fine,  quiet,  dear  day  for  the  hill. 

Quiet  it  never  was,  but  it  became  deddedly  clear ; 
and  the  view  from  the  summit  is  far  more  extensive 
and  grander  than  many  of  its  eulogists  assert,  for  tbe 
good  and  sufi^dent  reason  that  they  have  never  been 
there.  One  gentleman,  knowing  that  many  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  rise  to  the  south  and  south-east, 
and  hills  innumerable  to  the  north  and  west,  sbts 
that  the  view  is  confined  to  the  north-east !  He  for- 
got  the  height  of  the  hill.  The  guides  assert  that 
Arthur's  Seat  and  the  Pentlands  can  be  distinguished 
from  its  summit.  We  doubt  that,  even  with  a  good 
glass,  which  we  never  tried ;  but,  by  the  naked  ere, 
we  could  quite  clearly  distinguish  the  hills  oronnd 
Loch  Leven,  in  Kinross-shire,  all  the  hills  in  Pifeshire, 
the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  bine  belt  of  water 
all  round  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Moray  Frith, 
with  white  specks,  that  We  half  dreamed  to  be  vessels, 
dotted  on  its  surface ;  and,  out  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Grampians,  the  fine  rich  lowlands  of  Angus  and 
Meams,  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  to  the  river's  mouth,  and 
the  broad  fertile  lands  stretchmg  wide  and  far  beyond 
it  to  the  Deveron.  The  imagination  easily  magnified 
an  apparent  dimness  over  some  localities  into  the  smoke 
ascending  from  large  towns;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
glass,  the  spires  and  cliimnies  of  many  busy  haunts  of 
manufacturing  industry  might  have  been  dearly  seen, 
and  the  masts  and  streamers  of  the  ships  in  a  dozen 
of  harbours.  The  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, over  aU  that  long  line  of  nearly  150  miles — 
the  busy  thousands  plying  their  daily  toil,  and  the  hnsy 
hundreds  weary  in  search  of  pleasure ;  the  many  break- 
ing and  bounding  hearts,  and  the  many  more  in  dull 
neutrality  with  the  world ;  the  cheering  hopes,  and  the 
wretched  disappointments;  the  eyes  sparkling  with 
joy,  and  the  "  eyes  bleared"  with  grief;  the  bubbles  (rf 
expectation  floating,  many-coloured,  in  the  srmbeams, 
and  melting  away  to  nothmg  amongst  forgotten  things ; 
the  young  buds  of  many  lives  beginning,  the  cankered 
flowers  of  others  not  well  begun ;  the  withering  fruit 
dying  away  ere  it  attained  to  ripeness,  and  the  fruit  of 
old  years  worth  worse  than  nothing  when  it  ripened ; 
the  cares  and  the  happinesses  of  many  more  than  half- 
a-million  of  human  beings  in  the  land  spread  outwards 
to  the  east — the  thought  of  all  these  things  might  keep 
tlje  mind  in  the  world,  even  on  the  solitary  and  ragged 
peaks  of  Lochnagar. 

Westward,  by  Braemar,  Invercauld,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Dee,  the  prospect  is  magnificent.  The 
declining  sun  shed  additional  splendour  over  the  pur- 
ple heather  of  September,  cast  a  cheerful  light  upon 
the  grey  precipices,  a  richer  upon  the  deep  green  pine 
forests  that  spread  so  wide  and  far,  and  brought  up 
many  sparkling  beams  from  the  gleaming  river,  set  in  its 
fringes  of  birk.  But  all  these  attractive  points  faded  in 
interest  before  the  rugged  features  of  the  mountain  itself. 
The  high,  precipitous  rocks  of  the  Grampians,  and  their 
deep  ravines,  repaid  well  the  weary  ascent;  and  the  view 
down  into  the  dark  depths  of  thetfe  abysses  is  more 
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sUotliug,  becwifle  U  ib  more  indefinite,  than  to  ekmber 
amongst  them,  and  aee  their  actual  height.     The  weary 
eje  gets  no  bottom,  and  the  imagination  can  conceive 
o£  those  honid  clefts^  into  which  the  sun  shone  not,  as 
almost  bottomless.     The  cliffs  around  Loch  Muick 
are  partly  yiaihle — a  deep  dark  loch  lies  to  the  right, 
not  far  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  sheer 
down  in  front  are  those  fearful  precipices  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet,  that  form  the  half-circle  where  the  snows 
of  Lochnagar  are  stored  throughout  the  summer  months. 
The  glance  downwards  to  the  deep,  dark  tarn  at  the 
bottom  of  these  stupendous  rocks  is  terrific.     With  a 
high  wind  blowing  from  the  west,  or  a  light  head,  it 
is  dangerous.    An  oTcr-anxious  curiosity  has  proved 
fatal  in  more  than  one  instance.    The  precipices  stand 
out  quite  perpendicular  at  the  top.   They  have  no  gra- 
duated fall,  no  slight  descent  wearing  steeper  by  de- 
grees; but  the  foot  b  brought  at  once  to  the  edg^, 
and  the  next  step  would  be  five  hundred  yards  down 
aarangst  those  jagged  cliffs  and  masses  of  debris  be- 
tween the  traveller  and  the  loch.     The  step  has  been 
taken.    Not  very  long  ago,  an  individual  in  a  pleasure 
party,  buoyant  in  spirits,  and  trusting  to  a  sure  foot 
and  a  steady  eye,  in  utter  defiance  of  remonstrances 
by  the  guides,  went  too  near  the  edge,  lost  his  balance, 
and  was  destroyed.    The  surface  of  the  rock  is  broken, 
and  sharp  cliffs  hang  out  here  and  there.     Wild  look- 
ing gullies  penetrate  sometimes  deep  into  its  breast, 
and  long  ledges  extend  bevond  the  ordinary  surface. 
It  hoiks  like  one  great  mass  that  had  been  cleft  open 
by  some  gigantic  power ;  but  where  is  the  other  half  P 
Bight  opposite  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  a  heath- 
cifld  hill  rises  gradually,  and  not  ungently,  to  a  consi- 
denbleheight— but  that  cannot  be  it.  This  tremendous 
diasm,  the  deep  fissures  in  the  rock,  and  the  sharp, 
Duthanging  cliffs,  form  together  one  of  the  most  re- 
loarkable  scenes  in  the  Highlands.     They  give  to  the 
mountain,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  that  peculiarly 
bbe  tinge  by  which  it  is  everywhere  characterised. 
And  few  mountains  in  Scotland  are  farther  seen  than 
Lochnagar.     We  tried  to  look  down  into  this  terrible 
storehouse  of  winter's  snow — for  it  is  amongst  its  deep 
recesses,  and  upon  its  untrodden  shelves,  that  the 
drifls  of  winter  are  laid,  which  subsist  unmelted 
tiirough  the  summer  months — ^with  something  of  affec- 
tionate regard.     They  recalled  days  long  gone  by, 
vhen  from  a  distance  of  very  many— «that  is,  of  fully 
forty  miles — we  were  wont  to  look  with  wonder,  and 
a  sort  of  childish  reverence,  in  the  warm  month  of 
Jolj,  to  the  terrible  mountain  that   alone  kept  its 
tiater*8  ciqp,  in  defiance  of  the  summer's  sun.     Even 
Uieie,  on  the  dark  cliff's  edge,  we  strained  our  glance,  in 
the  wild  thought  of  catching  again  a  ray  of  the  setting 
nm  from  the  far-distant  windows  where  we  had  watched 
Lochnagar.     To  us,  indeed,  they  had  no  longer  any 
interest.     It  was  but  a  short  section  of  a  lifetime ;  yet 
the  warm  hearts  and  beaming  eyes  that  watched  with 
Bs  the  sun  reflected  from  the  snow  of  Lochnagar,  in 
the  west,  are  laid  low  beside  that  river  of  theirs ;  and 
its  foft  perpetual  murmuringS)  as  it  wound  past  their 
ittiTow  homes,  are  by  them  unheeded. 

Byron,  in  one  of  his  foot  notes  to  his  poem  of  Loch- 
oagar,  says  that  the  summit  is  the  seat  of  eternal 
foan ;  but  we  may  subjoin  the  note  itself :— * 

*Leekm  f  Mr,  or,  v  it  is  pronounoed  in  the  Erse,  Lock  ns 
Om,  Urftn  proudlj  pre-eminent  in  the  Ifbrthera  Higblaada, 


near  lavercanld.  One  of  oux  modMm  tonri^ts  mentionB  it  as  the 
highest  monntain,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is' certainly  one  of  the  most  sabbme  and  pictnreaqoe  mon^ 
our  *  Cafedonian  Alps*'  Its  i^pearanoe  is  of  a  dusky  hne,  bat 
the  snmmit  is  the  seat  of  eternal  snows.  Near  Lachin  y  Gair  X 
spent  some  of  the  early  part  of  mj  life,  the  recollection  of  which 
has  given  birth  to  these  stanzas.** 

His  lordship,  we  presume,  was  deceived  by  the  snow 
in  these  deep  hollows  of  the  rocks,  for  it  is  not  the 
summit,  but  the  recesses  in  the  precipices  that  are  the 
seat  of  the  eternal  snows.  Lochnagar  is  not  the  highest 
mountain  in  Great  Britian,  for  there  are  several  h^her 
mountains  at  the  source  of  Dee ;  while  Ben  Lomond 
and  Ben  Nevis  are  both  higher  mountains  than  Looh* 
nagar,  which  wants,  we  believCi  a  very  few  feet  of  four 
thousand. 

We  know  not  what  excuse  to  make  for  quoting 
Lord  Byron's  well-known  lines  on  this  mountain ;  fov 
they  have  been  so  frequently  quotedi  even  in  clasi- 
books,  that  we  can  scarcely  find  an  iqpology  for  their 
insertion  here,  except  that  hitherto  we  have  met  no 
good  poetry  on  the  Dee: — 

-Lkctan  t  oani. 
**  Aw^T,  ye  gay  laadaoi^ei,  ye  ganlMia  of  raaeat 
In  yon  let  the  tniniooa  of  loxoiy  rove; 
Eestore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

If  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love: 
Still,  Caledonia,  dear  are  thy  mountains, 

Bovnd  their  white  lammita  though  deBMnta  irtr; 
Thongh  cataracts  foam  'stead  of  amooth-flowiog  fbnatalai^ 
I  sigh  for  the  valleya  of  dark  Lochnagar. 

^  Ah  I  there  my  yonng  footateps  in  infiiacy  wandend; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  doak  was  the  plaid;* 
On  chieftains  departed  my  memoiy  pondered, 

As  daily  I  strayed  through  the  pine-cove^d  glade: 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day*s  dying  gloiy 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  poh&t-  atatj      .  '     '.t 
For  fimcy  was  cheered  by  traditional  story, 

DisekiBed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Xjoehaagar. 

**  Shades  of  the  dead!  have  I  not  heard  your  voicea 

Bise  on  the  night-roiling  breath  of  the  galeP 
Sarely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices. 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o*er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Bound  Lochnagar  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers, 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car: 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fitthers; 

They  dwell  'mid  the  tempests  of  dark  Lochnagar. 

'*  lU-starr'dff  thongh  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 

Tell  you  that  &te  had  forsaken  your  cause? 
Ah!  why  were  you  destined  to  die  at  CullodenP^ 

E'en  victory  crown'd  not  your  fidl  with  applause: 
StiU  were  yon  happy  in  death's  early  slumbers. 

To  rest  with  your  dans  in  the  caves  of  Braemar; 
No  more  shall  resound,  to  the  pibroch's  loud  nombers^ 

Tour  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Lodinagar. 

**  Tears  have  roU'd  on,  Lochnagar,  since  I  left  yon, 
Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again: 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flow'rs  has  bereft  you. 
Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 

-  ■....■.  .  ■■■.  ■■,., ...1^ 

*  *'  This  word  is  erroneously  pronounced /)W;  the  proper  pn» 
nunciation  (according  to  the  Scotch)  is  shown  by  tiie  orthography.** 

f  "  I  allude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors,  '  the  Oaniont* 
many  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles,  better 
known  by  the  name  of '  The  Pretender.'  This  branch  was  neatly 
allied  by  blood,  aa  well  as  attachment,  to  the  Stuarts.  George^ 
the  second  Earl  of  Huntley,  married  the  Princess  AnnabeUa 
Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland.  By  her  he  left 
four  sons:  the  third,  Sir  William  Gordon,  I  have  the  honour  to 
claim  as  one  of  my  progenitors." 

X  "  Whether  any  perished  in  the  battle  of  Cnlloden,  X  am  nol 
certain;  but,  as  many  fdl  in  the  insnrreetion,  I  have  and  the 
name  of  the  ytincipal  action,  *p0rtprQ  Mq'  "^  ^ 
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7  ifiCDtmnriBDVEHs; 


9di  at  init'9iiMffm^wg^}«tk*  of  datk*  Lodmagvr 
^OB^wVi^y  'y^  f^^^  tbickly  planted  with  one  descrip 


)f 'Ve'tdufCf  and  l!o\rcrs.     None  6f  the  Deesidc 


tkm.iof  TCrduroj .  Mo88«s  o|  evexy  shade  grow  thickly 
iiffaoil'to'  "tile  iHiBiikiii.  The  heath  is  stronger- than 
ias'iltf  dti^t  ot^r  Mite,  ttod  aroimd  its  roots  ghisses 
ip/rn^  iliicHy.  Near  the  bare  summit,  gushing  out 
ircup^Jthe  flinty  rock,  there  is  a  strong  spring  whiph 
]uM  worn  the  stone  acouod  down  to  a  vexj&oe  sand ; 
ftEid  eone  pale  btit  J^retty  Alpine  flo'wers  repay  its  W 
bionrs'with  their  soft  beauty.  The*  botany  of  Loehna^ 
gar  is  peculiarly  rich.  *     ' 

,  .His  lordship^s  relatives,  the  Gordons,  certainly,  had. 
ippreflenkativea  ia  the  Scottish  rebel  can&p;  but,  ia 
iiw  language  of  the  country,  theyireee,  in  the  last 
century,  a  " pawky  race,*'  and  came  ont  of  tdlthe con- 
fiscations consequent  on  rebellion,  better  than  they  en- 
tered them.  The  Erskines  of  Kar  were  swept  com- 
pleteiy  aivay.  Some  branchiss  of  the  larquharaona 
abarecl  the  same  faiie.'  Many  Highland  iBmiliea  were 
left  in  a  similar  position;  bnt  amid  ruin»  the  QoTdons 
throve';  and  while  the  Keiths,  and  the  representatives 
of  many  other  families,  on '  the  roll  of  Hjighlaud  chief- 
tninaiup,  aought  to  repair  their  ftNTtanes .  ia  £oraign 
servioei  IheGkordons  added  field  to  field,  aodfionnshed 
over  all  •*  the  north  countrie. " 

Travellers  never  should  attemjpt  Lochnagar  withont 
1^  troatwortby  guide,  and  from  any  side  by  which  it  can 
ha  appKCaahedt  it  ia  work  for  the  day,  from  the  earliest 
hanra  till  son  down.  The  prospect  will  amply  repay 
the  time  and  toil  if  the  day  be  clear,  but  the  weather  (^ 
Lbchnagbr  is  eminently  capricious.  TJpon  the  Saturday 
Immediately  aubsequent  to  the  day  on  which  we  were 


r^rihewouitem;  sttitb&woeittii^di^ 
^ma  6f  tbeehorteirfi  iind  the'besti'^  fSm^paii^xBm^ 
^Awed^th^'QliiMfny'tiie  'Frihoeyiaad^^the^Bftn&i^  vibk 
h^tnk  idhstisigturshed  gofltfts,  tiienftaidaii  ati^iie  Wk 
They  aMrt^^eariy^  tfaat'th^mightMbffflifeUed.inm/ 
turn  by  <me.  '  Ilie  udmiug  wis  paeUiGidaiix  fine,  and: 
they  trere  mounted  ottetedhyDt  pomeik.  {'htcmrm^ 
the  fcHtenote/the  miirt  oame  down'  very 'thick  xm^tkt 
ibill;  and)  iltef  nooU,  a  heavydniiling  run  btguito 
falli  even  m  tile'  ginb. :  <  Themyai  party  wefe  abij^ 
keaiarical^  fo#  ^nncfcmliiy,  but  the  ^  was  bold  and 
ooarse,  so  that  no  anrj^se  waa  fbk^lrhanModv^'dodr 
Jpaaaed  withont  iheir  re-appearance.  At  -thrfc  o*ck»k 
foifive:  amuet^  waa  felt»  and  that  inoraased  when  fov 
ted  fiv^  passed  wilbout  their  feinmi.  Lctehnagar  ia  lo 
respecter  of  persons,  And  t^eiSre  can  be  nft  Awbtifcat 
royalty  was  literally  lost  amongst  its  moors,' for  a  part 
of  a  very  disagreeable  day.  Lord  John  Kussell,  in 
conneil^  may  be  a  great  stay  and  support  of  the  oiotui 
but,  On  the  moooatakis,  Sk  Boberi  Peel  would  mka 
the  betltt-  Premicr-^and  the  late  Lord  Qeoi^Bcih 
tinck  would  have  been,"  in  that  position,  Superior  to 
either  of  the  two  great  rivals.  Th^  giudea Juid  eiiha 
losi  their  fway  in  the  thickijnists^  oc^fai&nd^bMiia&veft 
tmableitopnweediameqgiBttairtonn  of  el^ei andaoovi 
with1*(at teleritv on whichtbey had reek<Jtted.  -ahfe-fer- 
mer  was,  we  beheve,  the  6ase;  and  for  ^tlm^  th^  Qtieen's 
party  wew  nnaUe  to  teU.J^ow  best  they  nwgysQCsoeiid 
from  that  <mast  MoDnypart  of  her  di»a]xk»aB.  The  ad- 
venture was  not  withowit  ita  dangers^  for 'frn'sosb  hOi^ 
ere  now,  towards  the  doae  of  thetiutumtt,  thte'hjffdiesl 
men  have  perished.  The  evening  had  clos^  in,  cr^, 
between  six  and  seven,  the  houaehdid  of  Balmoral  tw 
reUe¥ed  by  the  return  of  the  party  from  an  anauefy  tint 
was  beeoming  disagreeable. 


BEVOLUTIONISBD   ITALY.* 


,  %n  Uevolution  in  tta^  has  been  growing  now  for 
two  yeava;  and  althdogh  eco«sioaa)ly  checked^  yat  it 
has  made  progr^as,  and  is  progressing,  l^e  election 
of  Pbpe'Piu^  IX.,  hia  subsequent  reforms,  taid  his 
quarrels  yith,  Austria*  have  been  regarded  by  many  as 
the  commegcemeBit  of  the  Italian  movement.  This 
opaion  is  erroneous,  for.  the  Italian  movement  has 
been  qnielly  npening  for  many  years,  nnder  the  ma- 
nagement* of  Italian  refugees,  poets,  and*  wrfters.  They 
have  dreamed  the  dream  of  j^ermany,  and  aim  at  a 
nnity  of  the  Italian  kingdoms,  which  we.  do  not  expect 
them  to  aooompliah.  The  idea:  of  unity  of  races  has 
been  the  oaQse  of  aevwal  revolutions  ia  1046.  It  ia 
more  cherished  by  the  learned  than  by  the  gener<d 
population  of  the  states  affected  by  the  proposed.  The 
peasants,  of  Tuscany,  ve  presume,  had.  no  desire  to 
ejeet  tin  Grand  Duke,;  and  nerge  Ms  dominions  into  a 
^nerid'  eoBfederaoy.  The  farmers  of  •  the  Qeiman 
jftOfihCel!}  ate  not;  we  think;  aflxiousfor  a  vicar-gcncral 
of  |Ke  empire^  with  a  Parliament  at '  Frankfort.  The 
i3|B¥>^gning  ^  ifiurope  ;nevqr)entered  the  minds  of  the! 


generd  population.  The  phil6ao|phen  alime  pUf^ 
the  idea^  and  events  neatly  produced  tin  reatt^atios. 
The  Jeidousies  of  many  'different  Odlntsand^monai«l0« 
stand  out  against  its  adoption.  Evtethe  ^ple  theaa- 
selves  are  often  averse  to  the  loss  of  tlileif  ideatity  ia 
a  general  oeml]^ation  of  stajt»s.  The  oittieiia  of  Ms* 
nieh,  of  Berlin,  and  of  Vienna,  bonhardly^bd'ascpeeted 
to  adopt,  warmly,  ^  proposition  far  the  ab^ioa  of 
their  metropolitan  f  riviiages/  'frhe>  iMdaiBntiy  bave 
even  become  aecuBtomed  to  the  diaiktitfiretitto of 
Prussian,  Bavarian,  or  Hanoverian,  and '^  MlacHiM^ 
repugnance  to  thegenen^  titii^of  Qimnto.  '  Thediff' 
ouky  is  «t  least  equally  great  in  Italy,  Where  thde  «« 
so  many  prineipalitiei^  dnkadoai^  and  kiagdMM.  ^ 
hope  of  the  Kbg  of  Na)^  joinoig<with-^aKiag<>^ 
Sardinia,  and  the  other  nUmerdni»  Italiaii  ptiMs,  ia 
oaating  away  thehr  thrones  and- beeoming  ibs  iafta^" 
tial  arislociats  of  on^  gteat  aaonavdhy,  or  thewsaUhf 
citkens  of  an  Italian  r^nJblie,  ianotj  wethii4yOf  ^^ 
conseqncmce. 
An  idefrof  this  kmd  boated  in  the  ninda  of  i^ 
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th«Aitn>§.4faiiH'proteodiBg9.  •  A  krgo  amount  of  kni» 

tJriMgk»teir  patt»«fioe<  joo-ilme  sul^ta;.  tiid  ike 
A»tEun>tatiwri4ie^  teoane aoi|uainted  iriih  tibe  con-* 
tente  e£f{loik0'Ql)itiia.e^lQ8.  Mr.  MttcfarUuie  is  c^ 
^oudrUkTOitj  ol'ibe  pievaloit  notions  ragwdiog  Italy. 
Hd  seemaio  bdme  that  nany  abnsea  existed  *to  cor> 
reet»  aad  tJMfe  tiie  Italians^  i  took  the  ^toag  oourse  of 
»ni|iliskiiig  4heir  itkaa.  He^feA  Euglaad  for  the 
lut  k  Jutjrv  lady?,  end  he  ailimla  that  the  Boman 
Siateshadrbeonriil-adtmiiistered: — 

"W^ffli  I'ttl  :fengrland  for  the  East  in  the  month  of  Jrfy, 

IM7,  tfi«^9te  ttflBtt^otM  veto  ciiriously  iotottt  oo  the  tvfoMis 

Mi^bngBLoCtininew  aad  mart  popolar  !?«pe,  Fim  IX^imi 

m}»  m^tkm  Mf-dMreiiyed-  tehme  fixr  the  federal  oiiiQn 

W  is.|Q)f,o4e]ice  of  all  Italy.     Some  of  theae  reforms  challengeU 

•■ra))^iieil.the  admiration  even  of  consenrativc  statesmen,     to 

ffltieidar;  tHe  admiMfaCrtition  of  Che  Eonum  stateii  traA,  and  longf 

Ul«t^  'w<kfeoti««,  M^iSMtlly,  uid  eortap(»  tiiat  albuMb  say 

cbapot-sttEBpi  t#  cfaM8»  a|ipeMed  ii«ii  improTemcnt*  Qen^ 

QM^ff|M|pth|«a  of  ^glishaen  w«r«  with  the  ItaliMi3f  aod 

IJdvTe.then  were  few  among  ns  who  would  not  have  rejoiced 

to  see  the  anion  and  independence  of  that  country.  Many  thought 

tbt  w  de^hle  an  end  might  be  reached  by  perseversnce  lind 

mimttm^  hj  ptogiw*  of  tinMrtod  iducatMn,  snd  withoitt  retOL 

UiiiB«aiii]toMbed*    Othen,  howvfcr,  had  thoir  doibis,  mid 

ftwur,if»Dy(«f^  ai|d  oon^Uionft  u  iikdy  to  result  from,  the 

aw  iSfffBfi^  ifiw^u  papacy  and  democracy — between  the  infal- 

Bifc  po^  fens'  tie  sovereign  people.     Some  were  even  of  opinion 

tiiitTulX.  acted  upon  cdcuktion  as  the  head  of  the  llouifeh 

GM;4nd  Utiht  CKdnihia  baneftt  of "littfe  bimreh'}  aUdtilatiie, 

•(riig  yq^firyjdiciuiinf  avnywhere,  thotighi  he-  eonid  give  it 

W  li&iad[  vigpnr,  by  nniting  hiaiadf  with  the  liberals  of  Italy, 

M  iifiimiD2  to  tlie  political  predilections  or  passions  of  the 

adtHiie.  %oagh  a  novelty  in  modem  times,  snch  an  alliance 

be^vteo^pope-A&d  people  had  not  been  unknown  ia  the  middle 

api  A  iittiD^  Vmiytffiaa  friend  ofmine  wdold  neveir  tee 

lA  thii  premt  naion  and  contract  aiQrthing  bit  the  sosbUiI  lady 

^  Bmw  seated  upon  the  many-headed  beut;  and  he  predicted 

^  ia  the  end,  either  the  acarkt  woman  wonld  slay  the  mon- 

Iter  or  the  moniter  the  scarlet  woman." 

Mr.  Macfarlane  went  first  to  Constantinople,  where 
be  found  the  roTolutionary  fever  very  hot  amongst  the 
h^ua.  They  form  a  small  oolonjr  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  great  Tark,  and  they  agitated  there  with  pro- 
^f  j^eenkKj^eofirity  than  at  home.  They  thus  com.- 
^^tiM)!)l)h^t4rr7mattersof  bumess^  and  political 
B^tpanirniit j?»e  «d?«Dltore.  Pio  Nono  fraternised,  it 
^  he  imefniMBred,  in  a  veiy  kindly  way  with  the  old 
«iUg()QJsti.of  B4>nie,  4knd  a  nuncio  was  sent  from  the 
vesfeia  inetif^KiUs  *  to  grset  the  unbeliever  in  the 
^tcDi  ^pital»  ;Xbe  Pope  and  the  Sultan  were  more 
^Po« » pif  jthan An^other  Eucopean  sovereigns.  They 
v^biib;,#pintQiBji  perswiaipss,  and  both,  also^  oivil 
nJers]  allt4>Y(gi^ttie4tvil  character  undoubtedly  pr&> 
^MUBsted imthe  jSultao,  ud  the  ecclesiastical  in  the 
^Mff. .  The,latteri  indeed^  has  come  into  trouble  by 
fiving  top  nmcb  atientkn  to  temporal  ttSsiks.  Bis 
^Hrfersiea  wilh  tka  AMtdansL  more  than  the  internal 
>^Qins  oC  hif  own  admiaistraliion,  and  his  determina- 
ibiiUkMiist  in  maUi^  Italy  aa  independent  state, 
W^atMt. aadoiibtedlyt  left  hun  at  Gaeta.  One  of  the 
fatacBsttes,  of /the  P^pe  was  to  send  a  nuaoio  to 
^^^^Dtetiaoiplfi.  '■  It  was  eeitaudy  a  ouasions  place  lor 
>  vanm  of  the  Pope  to  visit,  but  he  was  well  jreo<»ved« 
^  Mian  ef  en.  aUowed  a  large  triumphal  arch  to  be 
Qccted  for  his  honouied  guest,  and  there  was  an  un- 

^^^^  <%ee  of  libezality  displi^ed  1^9  all jsidesi— 


**  At  last  the  mneie  anifiL}  A  4lJlia<tor|fl|e'M|f||gjEEM 
on  Sunday;  1hoIiBDi>fif<JaiiiiuH7'«<^iM^ilha  flaoatiratrDf  days. 
The  snow,  wafted  fioom  tiw  Bbck  8ev  waa  lying! -loiflerili^  ia 
!Pera,  and  than  wm  al  f)»g  aTong  Ika;  6ea  «f  HSipQii^'^nd  in  tht 
pott  of  GDiiatitQtinoplf.  and  ai<»iig  the  Boaphonify.  )f ^f^fBij||>^ 
have  nvalled  the  worst  qf  our  fop  in  the  valley  of  thi»jlmBai^. 
There  was  no  proccsision,  no  Italian  flag  to  receive  rum:  tmitna 
triumphal  arch  was  left  standing.  Not  that  that*  Itrdh^Mi'MMi^ 
than  an  erection  of  deal-boards  anc^  lath  and  plaaltrr/'  It  tfUbSyiil 
my  nationabty  to  4ee  .lagd  know  that  this  papiilSta^triaiiiiMlib 
arch — ^this  blaaoned  but  oontemptible  stmctare  which  »^ya^ 
evrry  Englishman  in  Uie  place  (though  it  deh'ghted  one  Or  two 
Irishmen) — was  erected  by  an  Engli Jiman  calling  himsdf "an  hf- 
chitect.  To  mention  the  name  of  Smith  is  to  sp«tk  iu  mAiMh^ 
it  impHcs  no  more  than  JaeV,  or  Bob,  ol*  TOm,  or  TfiS^^II  ift-ll 
name  that  apraks  nobody.  Bat  the  Smith  of  whom  I  apdalc  faft 
man  who  !mtut  have  been  oiught  in  the  woods;  and  (to  Wj^U  dn 
we  manage  these  matters)  he  was  employed  and  seat  out  by  thfi 
*'  Woods  and  Forests*'  to  build  up  a  palace  or  fimbassadori^  re>^ 
sidence,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  bnmt  in  the 
great  conflagration  of  1S30.  This  aroh  waa  erected  at  Ihe  tt^ 
■of  Qalala,  a  little  before  yon  come  to  the  Genoese  4owcc^  cook 
moKty  called  tlie  Tower  of  Galata,  in  tlte  part  of  the  Chzjakiaa. 
suburb  where  dead  dogii,  dead  cats,  dead  rats,  and  all  other  ab(^ 
minations  do  most  abound.  Coming  from  Kome,  or  from  any — 
the  worst — part  of  Italy;  the  Pope's  legate  must  have  been  aorely 
annoyed  in  sight,  in  smell,  and  in  his  other  senses.  Oa  the  a»* 
chitra?e  was  inscribed,  in  gigantic  charaotera,  *  Viva  Bo  Knao,* 
and  under  that  line,  in  still  more  gigantic  letters^  '  Plio  IX,  Pen- 
tifer  Hiax.  et  Opt."  Such  as  it  was,  the  Pope's  nuncio  went  throogh. 
it,  or  under  it.  A^d  bad  as  it  was  in  taste,  and  unfair  as  a  ms- 
tribution  of  honour  to  a  diplomatic  man,  Monsignore  I'errieri- 
might  flatter  himsdf  that  he,  the  flrat  envoy  Uom  the  Pope  et 
Rome  to  the  Sidtan  of  Turkey,  had  receited  more  honour,  or 
Bemblance  of  honour,  than  had  been  paid  to  any,  the  most  distia- 
gniAhed  representative  of  the  greatest  power  in  Christendom.  The 
wooden  triumphal  arch  remained  some  days  or  weeks  after  the 
representative  of  the  Pontifes  Optimns  et  Maiimns  had  pasted 
under  it.  The  whole  thing  appeared  to  me  otit  of  phice,  and 
prepotteroua.  Yet  was  it  cnrions  to  see  that,  ooacedentiy  la' 
date,  the  Muasnlmaa  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  repretentative  at- 
lenst  for  a  large  part  of  the  Mahometan  world,  agreed  to  receive, 
and  in  part  helped  to  receive,  with  eitraordinary  honour^  an^ 
jubilations,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  representative,  and,  poli^ 
cally,  an  alier  ego  of  his  Holiness,  just  as  we  in  England  were 
deliberating  in  Parliament  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
renewing,  for  the  first  time  since  we  have  been  a  Protestant 
people,  diplomatic  relations  with  the  See  of  Borne.  The  whole 
dispky  at  Constantinople— which  excited  some  bitter  animad- 
yeiaioBa  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  or  old  school  Hussuhnans-* 
was  quite  consonant  with  the  policy  of  Beschid  Pasha,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  his  latitndinarian  and  would-be-believed  liberal  go- 
vernment ;  besides  being  secured  very  prominent  ^aeea  in  tl^ 
newspapeie  vrhieh  are  ]mblishad  in  the  I^nch  laopiagt'im  Ta»f 
key,  and  whidh  are  salaried  by  the  Porte,  the  leoeptioA  WMpre^^i 
sure  to  make  a  figure  in  all  the  continental  and  a  good  many  of 
the  English  newspapers;  these  articles  would  show  to  all' 
Christendom  that  the  Government  of  Beschid. Pasha  was  difc» 
tinguished  by  its  reKgious  toleration.  It  was  a  dieap  wagr- 
of  obtaining  celebrity.  Yet  wai  not  lo  very  oheap  after  ^ 
all ;  for  if  the  lUdian  oolony  and  ite  tyi^athis«i«  paid  ibr  4b^ , 
triumphal  arch,  and  de&nyed  other  out-of-dooi  expenses,  the. 
Nuncio  and  his  somewhat  nnmerous  suit  were  boarded  an4 
lodged  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  Sultan.  The  whole  of  thi 
Hot6i  Blondel  vraii  engaged  for  this  purpose ;  and  tkciv  Meaai^ 
note  I)errieri,  with  hie  secretary  and  Ilia  aadcMteMtatiia^  hia 
roattre  de  faotd,  his  Tfdels,  hia  footiaen  and  nmi>inp<>etjwa>- 
tarried,  and  was  well  entertained  for  some  three  moutha.  Be- 
fore he  left,  there  waa  a  very  distressing  vacuum  in  the  SuBan's 
treasury,  and  many  complaints  were  whispered  about  thia'  hei^ 
and  unnecessary  expendftnre.  Ther*  was  alto  mwih  iriwiiiintf 
jesting.  The  nenoio  had  htonght-ftosfc  fiekae^  «•  f teteiM  ttm> 
the  head  of  the  BemaB  Utl»lic  Chereh  i^  theiepMfentaMfaiieC 
the  Caliph  of  the.  Knsaulroafu,  some  very  beautiful  preaenttr-sa 
copy,  with  restorations,  of  Tnyan^s  Column,  and  other  works,  of 
art.  The  column  was  some  ten  feet  high ;  the  baad  rdievi  on  ft 
were  beantifclly  executed:  itwa^  iSid  that  the  <M)ik'had*VMttLi 
pied  a  Boman  artist  more  than  ten  yeaie.  •AMll^tae4eiMall^■Hr 
looked  at  ill  it  wan  thoaght  ao  aiore  of^it  waa  eaid  to  have 
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b«fn^  tluromi  tfUe  la  a  lonber  room.  An  Italian  artist,  vko 
ha4)i^!^  long  oaougU  in  Turkey  to  know  loineiluQg  of  these 
natters,  laughed  at  the  folly  of  the  Pope  in  sending  ^orks  of  art 
to  each  a  destination.  *  If,*  said  be,  *  his  Holiness  had  really 
^sb^  to  make  acceptable  presents  to  his  Iligbuest  Abdnl 
Hoiiiid,  he  ought  to  bare  forwarded  to  him,  by  his  most  reverend 
nii|ici<4  a  spedmen,  a  liTing  flesh  and  blood  specimen  of  all  the 
wonen  in  Italy — a  Sicilian,  a  Neapolitan,  a  Roman,  a  Florentine, 
a  Geoo^ae,  a  Milanese,  a  Venetian,  at  the  very  least.  Tliese  the 
Sultan  would  have  priied.  But  what  does  he  know  about 
Tnyan"?  Column,  or  the  history  it  refers  to — or  wlint  does  he 
care  for  any  works  of  pure  art  P*  *' 

'While we  consider  this,  perhaps,  a  harsh  opinion 
passed  regaf  ding  our  ancient  and  faithful  ally,  and  the 
aljjr  bj  the  pontiff — a  person,  as  it  will  thus  be  seen, 
qio.Tiog¥i moral  and  highly  respectable  society^ — ^hand- 
u^giove,  M)  io  say,  witb  our  liege  lady  the  Queen,,  and 
tbe  eouHed  friend  of  Pio  Nono,-  the  spiritual  head  on 
earth  of  two  hundred  millions  of  Christians,  of  whom 
tbousands  are  nuns  of  the  most  indisputable  character, 
and  multitudes  are  self-denying  priests  without  stain 
orxeproach;  yet  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  say- 
ing of  the  Italian  artist. 

•  Even  if  his  highness  Abdul  Medjid  were  the  naughty 
personage  thus  represented,  yet  we  are  not  certain 
that  young  prinoes  of  our  own  royal  line  have  not  been 
susceptible  of  similar  charges;  and,  in  their  studies, 
may  not  hate  preferred  the  originals  to  all  the  works  of 
Italian  artists,  however  much  genius  was  impressed  on 
the  marble.  Wc  should,  therefore,  see  for  Abdul  Medjid 
the  propriety  of  a  visit  from  the  Pope's  nuncio,  if  this 
Ubel  of  the  Italian  artist  be  aggravated,  according  to 
Mcent  English  law^  with  a  strong  dash  of  truth. 

The  artist,  we  fear,  had  not  received  that  enconrage- 
inent  which,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  was  de- 
served by  his  genius  at  the  court  of  Abdul  Medjid. 
The  descendant  of  Mahomet,  perhaps,  inherits  his 
great  andestor's  antipathy  to  graven  images,  carved 
Wdrk,  and  pictorial  representations.  Indeed,  the 
Turks  have  never  been  famous  for  attachment  to  the 
labours  of  art  and  the  fruits  of  genius.  They  have 
been  and  are  a  practical,  although  an  indolent  people, 
and  their  gratifications  do  not  rest  much  in  any  of  those 
higher  pleasures  which  western  men  profess  to  find  in 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  Italian  artist  was  no 
doubt  displeased  on  that  account,  and  more  disposed 
to  speak  evil  of  his  superiors.  Italian  artists  are  not 
passionately  fond  of  those  who  neglect  their  commodi- 
ties. They  are  apt  to  speak  ill  of  all  countries 
where  the  merits  of  their  wares  are  overlooked. 
The  practice  proves  them  to  be  merely  of  common 
fle^h  and  blood.  We  are  all  tinged  more  or  less 
With  the  same  defect.  It  operates  in  their  case, 
Unfortunately,  often  against  their  bwn  country  or  its 
authorities.  The  country  is  beloved  by  them,  but 
there  most  be  somethbg  wrong  with  the  Government 
IKrhen  they  did  not  succeed  there.  Upon  the  Austrians 
or  the  Bonrbctas  is  east  the  burden  of  their  reverses. 
Marshal  Hadetzky  fares  nothing  better  than  Abdul 
Medjid.  Their  complaints  are  heard,  believed,  pitied, 
and  repeated^  until  half  the  civilised  world  believes 
thai  Italy  is  trampled  down,  and  material  prosperity 
reridered  impossible  thwe. 

The  Pope's  nuncio  had  no  desire  to  intermeddle 
with  the  moral  discrepancies  of  the  Sultan,  but  he 
reached  Ck>n8tantinople  bent  upon  exeoating  a  project 
of  hii  viastter's,  for  th«  jvnotion  of  the  Eastern  and 
IV^em'^tothes. '  B»r  this  putpMe  fce  hfA  oome 


armed  with  vast  bundles  of  traoto  tfi  Cfaiudi  mutj,  aad 
endeavoured  to  fraternise  with  the  Aiminian  patrttrch» 
with  the  Greek  primate,  and  even  with  the  chief  BsbbI 
of  the  Jews,  who  all  cordially  wished  him  "back 
at  Rome,  or  safely  bestowed  in  some  more  remote  place." 
"His  pkns,''  says  Mr.  Macfiurhine,  "sorely  alarmed 
the  married  priests,  and  perhaps  still  more  the  vives 
of  the  priests."  He  endeavoured  to  induce  "  all  tlie 
Catholics  of  the  Levant  to  acknowledge  the  direct  pro- 
tection of  the  Pope,*'  and  Austria  and  Prance  were 
jealous  on  the  subject;  but  the  revolutions  arising 
turned  their  attention  to  business  of  a  more  imme- 
diately pressing  character;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
hubbub  that  arose  amongst  contending  nationalitiest 
the  Sublime  Porte  was  very  glad  to  see  the  hist  of  the 
"Nuncio." 

The  plans  of  Pio  Nono  for  the  propagation  and  cob* 
solidation  of  "the  church,*'  evince  an  active  and  ener- 
getic mind.  They  resemble  his  idea  for  restofiiij^ 
unity  to  Italy.  He  was»  and  is,  the  man  to  save  his 
church  and  his  country,  if  they  would  be  supported 
by  great  plans ;  and  yet  he  has  fiedled.  The  spirit  tbat 
thus  zealously  watched  over  the  propagandism  of  the 
East  was  equally  vigiknt  in  the  West.  In  attending 
to  the  interest  of  his  church  in  the  Levant,  he  did  not 
forget  its  concerns  in  Ireland ;  and  to  his  amdety  for 
propagandism  may  be  ascribed  his  avowed  hostihtr  to 
our  Irish  College  scheme.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
present  Pontiff  is  an  ambitious  man,  full  of  great  d^ 
signs,  an  Italian  patriot,  and  a  sincere  eodeaisstic. 
He  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  bus- 
understood  the  position  of  his  countrymen.  He  ap- 
pears  not  to  have  dreaded  infidelity  at  Eome  when  be 
was  making  war  against  the  possible  formation  of  scep« 
tioal  opinions  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  less  theoreti* 
cal  scepticism  than  in  any  other  populous  EnropeflH 
country.  The  Pontiff  and  his  advisers  were,  probably, 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  prevalence  tnade  by  Socialist 
opinions  in  nearly  all  Ex)man  Catholic  countries. 
While  battling  with  Protestantism  and  Qreciaoism, 
they  had  neglected  a  more  dangerous  opponent  at 
home.  They  were  contented  with  the  profession  with- 
out the  vitality  of  faitL  They  utterly  mtscalculaled 
the  character  of  the  masses  around  them.  They  knev 
not  that  such  individuals  as  Mr.  Macfarlane  describes 
in  the  following  quotation  were  numerous  in  Austiiai) 
France,  and  even  Italy: — 

"  It  was  ftbont  this  time — ^we  being  on  a  voyage  to  Nioode- 
mia — that  1  had  a  conversation  with  an  old  Venetian  who  had 
mixed  in  his  breast  the  leaven  of  the  GkUo-Itallan  Be])nbticui« 
ism  of  1797  with  the  dregs  of  the  libctaliam  of  1848.    He  hU 
served  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  tailor  under  Napokoa  Bob» 
parte ;  he  had  fled  from  Venice  in  1816 ;  he  did  not  allege  poli' 
tical  causes  for  his  flight ;    he  was  silent^  and  perhaps  prndent^ 
so,  on  this  part  of  his  history  ;   bat  since  then  be  had  practised 
as  a  doctor  in  Algiers,  in  Tunis,  and  in  Egypt ;  and  sow  he  was  is 
the  Sultan's  army,  and  was  going  Into  Asia  to  eiamine  tbe  »• 
crnita  they  were  catching  in  the  mountains.    He  was  infinitely 
rejoiced  at  the  present  aspect  of  aSain.     '  As  for  Carlo  Alberto>' 
said  he,  '  he  will  flare  for  a  day  and  then  go  off  like  a  snoifcd 
candle.     So  will  all  kings.     As  for  the  Pope,  he  is  an  old  xro- 
man,  and  teaches  a  religion  flt  only  fbr  old  women.    We  men  of 
liberal  principles  are  neither  Eoman  Catholics  nor  of  any  otber 
religion.    The  world  is  too  enlightened  for  that.    Bat  Biu  IX. 
has  played  our  cards  for  us,  and  we  will  let  him  plaiy  on  s  li\Ut 
longer,  until  we  shall  have  no  further  need  of  him — and  thro  «r 
can  cut  off  the  old  foors  head.*  I  have  soilened  bis  laogusge.  ud 
have  taken  out  certain  expletives  which  would  not  well  hetr  w- 
penting.     This  old  white-heatde4  «id  moaatMhiocd  adrfotvtf 
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fB  no  dottbt  u  esaggenttid  i]>ecim«n  of  the  class  to  which  he 
bdoDfBd;  but  I  kooir  ttast  smCiiiieats  simiUr  to  his  were,  and 
«t»  iskfliiiied  Toy  geoerally  bjr  men  of  his  school." 

Ko  Nono  probably  found  out  some  of  these  matters 
vhcn  the  diseoveiy  was  too  late.  The  reaction,  which 
cTidcntly  occurred  in  the  councils  of  Rome  at  an  early 
period  of  the  campaign  between  Austria  and  Piedmont, 
ma;  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  insight  which  the  Pontiff 
and  his  council  graduallT  gained  into  the  character  and 
objects  of  their  allies.  Even  the  equality  of  religions 
prockhncd  under  the  republic  at  Home  would  be  little 
Ics?  offensire  to  them  than  the  bold  infidelity  pro- 
claimed by  tbe  rudest  talkers  of  Young  Italy.  They 
still,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  difficulties,  clung  to 
tbe  idea  that  their  hold  on  the  peasantry  was  secure. 
So  from  Qaeta  tbe  Roman  Pontiff,  while  a  fugitive, 
Moed  his  bull  of  excommunication  against  the  party 
niling  in  Home.  He  might  have  issued  it  against  the 
Smperor  of  China  and  his  mandarins  with  precisely 
sifflikr  results*  It  was  tbe  last  weapon  of  the  Pope, 
ffid  it  would  not  hare  been  used  if  he  bad  believed 
tint  the  days  of  its  efficiency  were  past.  The  Nea- 
politans and  Piedmontese  armies  are  now  to  be  em- 
pioyed,  we  believej  to  accomplish  his  restoration. 
Ikey  are  not  on  mutually  friendly  terms,  and  may 
turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  instead  of  their 
Boroan  and  Tuscan  neighbours.  At  present,  and 
» far  as  futurity  may  be  scanned,  tbe  circumstances 
of  the  late  Roman  nder  are  unenviable.  The  Roman 
Cvtboiio  powers  of  Europe  may  easily  restore  his 
bagdoB,  but  bis  power  over  the  consciences  of  his 
P«oplft  is  far  spent.  The  superstitious  reverence 
witi  Tiich  they  regarded  him  is  worn  out.  Carried 
hMk  to  the  Qnirinal  by  foreign  bayonets,  he  will  be 
Anadered  a  foreign  nominee.  The  creatures  of  a  court 
»ill  be  provided  for  at  Rome.  Men  who  crawl  through 
*aj  meanncas  before  a  crown  will  offer  their  allegiance. 
The  priests  who  liouestly  expect  advantages  from  his 
s»»y  will  submit  cbeerftdly  to  his  rule.  The  people 
viU  >till  regard  him  as  an  infiietion  imposed  by  Bourbon 
bwooets,  ind  to  1)6  thrown  off  on  the  first  favourable 
oppojtunity. 

The  eharicter  of  *the  Roman  and  Italian  Liberals, 
or  extreme  Republicans,  for  bravery,  courtesy,  and 
P»d  manners,  is  very  low  in  Mr.  Macfarlane's  opinion. 
He  oomiders  them  the  banc  of  the  peninsula.  Their 
fighting  capabilities  are  the  materials  of  his  jokes.  Por 
tHeir  emni^  to  England  he  returns  enmity  again.  For 
wery  hitter  word  against  the  country  of  his  birth  he 
wpaya  them  double  in  his  book.  The  censorship  of 
tlie  press  b,  we  suppose,  destroyed ;  but  if  not,  the 
vengeance  will  fall  short  of  the  mark,  and  the  satire 
onbovn  will  be  harmless.  At  Constantinople  the 
jooog  Italians  appeared  nothing  better  to  him  than 
nSkns  in  hair.  They  were  disposed  to  make  no  other 
""orifices  for  their  principles  than  were  embraced  in 
tbe  growth  of  moustacbios  and  in  loud  talking.  Both 
manifestations  were  perfectly  safe  at  the  Golden  Horn. 
Oa  the  Mincio  they  might  have  been  attended  by  dif- 
fcrcnt  results:-^ 

"There  was  a  good  crop  of  t>eards,  whiskers,  and  moustacWos 
**>re,  iMt  after  we  got  the  news  of  the  French  Rcvolntion  these 
™Bp  ttaderwent  a  wonderful  growth  and  inerease.  to  shate, 
o  to  touch  any  part  of  one's  faoe  with  a  raaor  was  considered 
«  Krtam  sign  of  monarchical  and  aristocratic  tendencies.  Yonr 
ine  B«pnUican  face  presented  nothing  bnt  a  bit  of  forehead, 
«y»,Mj«,iadttiAyhair,  PtAItical  opiuionB  wwe  also  strongly 


prononncei  in  hata.  The  Lihbrals  sported  hsta  of  aU  manner 
of  shapes,  the  favonrite  colour  being  white  or  drab.  They  had 
their  Chapeau  h  1a  Kobeapierre,  their  Chapeau  Republican,  th^r 
Chapoau  il  la  Calabraise,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the  most  part  decorated 
with  tricoloured  ribbons  or  cockades.  And  how  oontetnptiiQidBiy 
did  they  look  down  upon  us  peaceable  matter-of-fiiot  EnglisHsneny 
who  wore  none  of  these  fitshions  or  emblems  !  When  theaehats 
first  came  out  we  could  scarcely  walk  through  the  streets  of  Perv 
or  through  those  two  Perote  paradises,  the  smaller  and  the  great 
burying-ground,  without  the  risk  of  being  insulted  otherwiso 
than  by  looks.*' 

The  uniform  of  liberal  principles  was  not  confined' 
to  the  Bosphorus.  The  fashion  of  manifesting  a  creed 
by  the  cut  and  the  crop  of  the  chin  prevailed  else- 
where. The  movements  of  1848  in  manv  continental 
countries  were  too  mucb  under  the  direction  ftnd 
guidance  of  students,  who  scarcely  knew  their  own 
mind ;  and  old  rakes,  under  the  name  of  philosophers, 
who  had  no  mind  to  be  known.  Mingled  with  thenl 
were  truly  great  men,  who  had  lived  through  years  of 
suffering  at  home  or  exile  abroad,  for  the  idea  of  free- 
dom— men  who  really  loved  their  respective  countries, 
and  were  ready  witb  any  sacrifice  for  their  indepen- 
dence, but  who  were  unable  to  resist  the  barbers*  polfe 
buifoonery  that  grew  up  eveiywhfere  aroiind  thdm. 
This  author  allows  nothing 'for  their  exigencies:  HtJ 
calculates  nothing  upon  the  trying  nature  of  theif  {iosi- 
tion.  Shaving  is,  with  him,  political  orthodoxy,  afid  hO 
man  deserves  liberty  who  wilfully  neglects  to  make  daily 
a  liberal  use  of  his  razor.  His  attachment  to  his  oWn 
English  customs—  in  this  respect  the  best — &rU  bigoted 
like  the  beards  of  the  Messinese.  Everywhere  h^'^'jfUs 
met  by  the  plague  of  hair.     At  Smyrna:-^ 

"  During  our  confinement  in  the  lacareito,  I  obtained  som^ 
amusing  information  from  an  excellent  old  friend,  who  has  &now^ 
Malta  these  last  thirty  years,  and  whose  English  feelings  have  ndt 
been  s])oiled  by  the  atmosphere  and  tlie  habits  of  the  Mefiterrtl- 
nean.  There  are  a  great  many  Neapolitaits  in  the  island)  Mmte 
being  settled,  and  some  mere  visitors  for  bnaineas  or  for  pohtiet. 
It  appears  that  the  majority  are  liberals,  or  pretend  to  be  so. 
A  short  time  ago  they  weie  all  wearing  revolutionary  tricolourei 
sashes,  breast-knots,  hat-bands,  or  cockades ;  but  when  the  neii^s 
came  that  Ring  Ferdinand  had  smashed  the  barricades  at  Nftplt^, 
they  stowed  these  things  away ;  and  not  an  inch  of  tricolour 
had  they  sported  since.  So  was  it  at  Naples  in  1821  (when  in- 
telligenoe  came  that  William  Pope's  carbonari  army  had  run  away 
from  the  Austrians  at  Kioti),  with  sashes,  ribbons,  mustachios, 
and  carbonari  insignia  and  diplomas.  Alors  Us  pcUt  eiaicnt  2 
ton  marcke  a  Naples.  Human  bristles  were  cheap.  I  went  tb 
bed  one  night,  leaving  all  the  city  most  martially,  and  ettiiti- 
tutionally,  and  liieraUy  whiskered  and  moustachioed ;  when  i 
awoke  the  nest  morning,  yon  could  not  have  found  in  all  Naples 
a  whisker  or  moustachio  for  love  or  money.  Our  tailor,  who 
had  been  a  national  guardsman,  a  club&man,  a  carbonaro  of  i\ib 
intensest  heat  and  the  biggest  monstachios,  called  for  his  btl] — 
for  the  Austrians  were  coming,  and  he  could  not  tell  "what  dab 
might  happen.  I  did  not  know  him,  he  waa  ao  dean  ahavadand 
altered."  ^ 

These  anecdotes  are  all  amusing,  but  they  makd 
little  towards  the  object  that  Englishmen  have  really 
to  ascertain.  A  certain  policy  has  been  pursued 
by  our  Government  in  the  conflict  of  opinione, 
and  we  want  to  know  whether  it  has  been  a  uprise 
policy,  firmly  executed ;  or  a  weak  policy,  carried  out 
in  Tacillation.  A  alight  reoapilulatioa  of  our  noto* 
rious  transactions  will  show  that  while  one  party  are 
well-disposed  to  bespatter  Yiscount  Palmer^on  iuid 
the  Government  with  blame  on  all  occasions,  yet  they 
have  not  pursued  a  wise  and  oonsiatent  course.  Look- 
ing back  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  year  of  revolur 
tionsi  men  did  say  Hhki-  emr  fleet  was  emplc^  4% 
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Bhfj))!^^  tfal»  liberal  catise  in  Portugal  on  account  of 
fheh  Mti«ttoe'  of  the  Poriaguese  Court  at  St.  JfamesTs ! 
The  fkct  id  utirpiesiionabk.  We  put  down  the  rebellion 
of  the  PortngQese  constitutionalists,  under  the  pretenee 
of  preventing  W(fedshed. 

'  Thift  Prench  re^'ol^Hon  of  Pebruary,  184S,  was  a 
heaVy  "piece '  of  business,  and  we  did  not  intermeddle. 
fwrtiouiJ  to  that  cUrtc  we  had  actively  interfered  in 
Italy.  '  The  tendencies  of  the  Peel  Government,  as 
dlreadjr  hinted,  were  favourable  to  Austria,  to  Naples, 
and  to  the  esta'blished  order  of  tbings.  The  Russell 
Cabinet  was  bound  to  take  different  views  on  some 
topics,  and  therefore  it  patronised  the  Pope,  Charles 
Albert,  and  Young  Italy.  Viscount  Palmerston  had  not, 
we  are  confident,  the  slightest  design  of  creating  great 
Involutions.  He  merely  wanted  to  overthrow  a  few 
Itingdoms,  and  to  erect  others  in  their  stead.  He  de- 
aired  to  teach  Prince  Mettemich  some  lessons  in  diplo- 
macy. He  was  willing  to  live  on  friendly  terras  with 
Pio  T^ono  in  exchange  for  his  good  offices  in  Ireland, 
which,  however,  were  never  afforded.  Towards  the 
House  of  Savoy  he  was  desirous  to  show  some  patronage, 
because  it  is  respectable  to  take  a  monarch  by  the 
Itand  and  to  help  him  forward  in  the  world.  The  Earl 
of  Mihto,  an  old  Scottish  peer — ^the  head  of  all  the 
Sfiots — who  occupies  a  position  in  the  Cabinet,  was 
ill,  and  wanted  to  see  Italy.  Two  purses  are  open  for 
idefraying  the  cost  of  a  journey  in  Italy,  the  private  and 
the  public.  Lord  Minto  preferred  the  latter  as  the  most 
capacious.  We  remember  very  distinctly  that  he  was  re- 
presented in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  private  noble- 
man, travelling  on  account  of  his  health,  but  not  authorised 
to  represent  his  Court  in  any  country.  This  turned 
out  to  be  altogether  wrong.  Lord  Minto  travelled 
by  sea  in  her  Majesty's  vessels ;  by  land,  at  the  pub- 
lic charges — ^for  a  sum  of  £2,000  was  voted  ultimately 
to  pay  his  hotel  expenses,  and  we  believe  that  he  did 
in<^culable  mischief.  The  best  policy  of  Britain  was 
to  do  nothing — ^to  meddle  in  no  way  with  continental 
disputes,  but  to  leave  the  oombata&tsto  settle  their  differ- 
ences as  best  they  might  without  intervention  on  our 
part.  If,  however,  we  were  drawn  into  the  quarrel  our 
natural  ally  was  not  despotic  Austria,  but  Austria  re- 
formed. In  opposition  alike  to  Russia  and  France, 
On  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  it  was  our 
intarest  to  see  Austria  great  and  prosperous.  We 
went  wrong  in  making  any  active  intervention,  and 
atill  further  wreng  in  making  it  on  the  wrong  side. 
AH  our  proceedings  were  directed  to  weaken  Austria, 
and  to  promote  independent  Italy  or  united  Italy,  a 
power  that  diplomatists  must  have  felt  to  be  impos- 
sible ;  but  if  possible,  fh)m  its  natmre,  half-French  at 
the  beginning,  and  hostile  to  Britain.  At  Rome,  Earl 
Htnto  fotigot  himself)  and  imagining  that  he  was  in 
■Greenook,  superintending  his  son's  election;  or  in  Haw- 
iok,  haranguing' his  brdther'e  oonatituency,  is  thus  re- 
ported:-^ 

"  After  many  mqairies,  nrom  pertons  the  most  different  ia  con- 

dhioa  And  iii  political  priuefplea,  I  cannot  gainsi^,  but  most  con- 

Sritt,  Oi^'tri^'t^Mid  iMtj  tithe  Romui  Moony  soeoA.    I  can 

«ilelieTe'liM4ohlshipof  dotliii^  bat  th»  triootoor  flay,    in  the 

jw^Utk^owf  .fi|(p^v^.  ^  ^herriAJMr  of  th«  Prime  Hiaistec  of 

'  J|:og}fAd> .  (^cribe^  M  l|oUiio|(  the  lefolntion  Hag  in  his  hand 

ifhen  he  addressed  ihe  mol>  from  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel 

#£ar6pe. '  UW  lordthi^  hsid  no  flag^there  was  no  flag  in  the 

i-^mMikf^^^J^v  Oioolinvi  w^  «n'h«k»#,  ia  the  street,  wUh  the 
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haviag  heard  aoeonatt  (mo  doaU^atxIi  «Higg«Mlied)  Hf  UsItM^ 
ship*8  ttltra-Iibeial  bearing^  in  otfaor  citieein  Itai|f,  <£  tfanyflfi^^ 
he  had  shown  for  the  cause  of  unity  and  indepeadeno«^  tii  «( 
the  antipathy  he  had  manifested,  not  only  towards  the  Aitstntin, 
but  also  towards  Italian  dynasties  and  old-established  goTera- 
mftnts,  took  him  to  be  a  man  not  sent  by  Lord  ftliMrsioo,  list 
seat  by  Heaven.  They  shouldefsd  their  flage  and  hanuers,  ani 
went  in  great  crowds  to  the  hotel,  and  there  saluted  his  lordsliip 
witli  shontu  of  *  Viva  Lordo  Minto!*  '  Viva ringhiheitar  *  Vin 
la  B^na  Yittora!*  &c.  As  if  highly  gratified  aft  the  demoiistn> 
Hon,  his  lordship  appeared  in  the  balcony,  and  bowed  to  the  mo^ 
For  a  personage  of  his  ago  anddignity.one  might  hare  thong%ttbt 
this  might  have  sufficed.  His  lordship  did  not  thiric  so:  he  vent 
ou  to  speak  or  shout — and  be  shouted  'Viva  Fio  Nonol'  Tttt 
sight  and  sound  of  a  northern  Thane,  perched  up  in  a  balcoiiT,  is 
the  seven-hilled  city  of  the  scarlet  woman,  and  shouting  bog 
K!b  to  the  '  Pope,'  to  the  Kving  Antichrist,  would  not  be  quite 
agreeable  to  a  Freebyterian  tenantry — would  be  almost  enough  to 
make  John  Knox  rattle  his  bones  in  his  coflin  and  rise  tipaa. 
Earl  Miuto's  Presbytery  may  think^of  this  hereafter.  And,  witb* 
out  being  Presbyterians,  many  exist  in  England  who  would  wA-^ 
upon  religious  grounds — quite  approve  of  the  exhibition;  whflc 
there  are  many  more  who  would  condemn  it  upon  other  gnnin& 
But  Lord  Minto  might  be  impelled  to  one  tmafi  iadSserelioii  Itj 
this  loyalty  and  his  gratitude ;  and  as  the  Romaai  had  shouted 
Long  live  Queen  Victoria!  he  might  have  thought  himself  booad 
to  cry  Long  live  Pius  IX !  Bat  he  stopped  there  P — No!  he  £d 
not! — he  went  on  to  shout  <Yiva  rindependctiza  d^Italia!' 
This  last  cry  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  Bomans  like  a  dedan* 
tioB  that  £ngland  was  ail  for  the  re*olutioiiials$  that  ia^MxA 
wished  to  see  the  humilintion  of  her  old  aUj  Ai^itriy,  and  tbso- 
pulsion  of  that  house  from  Lombardy  and  every  part  of  Italf. 
They  would  not  put  any  other  interpretation  upon  Ida  lordship's 
balcony  '  demonstnisione;*  and  tfadr  conviction  thut  Englaad  ws 
all  for  t^m-**<for  thsa  even  to  the  vital  point  of  engagiag  is  i 
Europew  war  for  the  seJus  of  them  and  ttboir  tlieones--vti 
strengthened  and  more  than  confirmed  by  the  witecedent  oCLoid 
Palmcrston's  unwarrantable  and  unaccountable  letter  to  Priaoe 
Mettemich,  in  which,  at  a  period  of  great  excitement  in  ltd;, 
our  Poreign  Secretary  roundly  taxed  the  aged  Prime  Mmiiter  of 
the  Emperor  Peidiaand  with  mbruling  and  oppressing  the  people 
of  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  Provinees.  The  letter  of  tke 
noble  vboount  was  published  in  ueaKy  every  cootineutal  jomsl, 
and  it  gave  an  immense  eaconngemont  to  the  first  ItalisB  bwv»> 
ment — ^to  the  men  who  called  themselves  rtformerSf  moMumsf*. 
Lord  Minto*s  treatment  of  the  King  of  Naples,  Ins  patronsgeof 
the  Sicilian  rebels,  the  saluting  of  the  tebel  fia^  by  the  Balldo^ 
and  the  sequel  of  that  performanee,  were  some  of  Ae' after  ciesti 
which  enforced  the  meaning  of  tlie  baloony  seene,  and  ths  ihoit 
of  *Fwa  V  Independetaa  eTDalia P  " 

The  noble  Earl  might  have  known  that  a  Boman 
mob  was  more  excitable  than  a  meeting  of  his  sober 
hinds  iu  Boxburghahire.  The  maauiaetaring  ope] 
ratires  of  Hawick  would  have  heard  a  similtf  ex 
pression  from  his  lordship  in  favour  of  any  cause  is 
which  they  were  concerned  without  much  emotion,  be- 
cause they  have  learned  to  reoe^ve  cautiously  thestaU- 
ments  of  avowed  diplomatists;  but  the  Eonaa  mob 
was  zealous  at  the  time  for  the  independence  of  Itsh, 
including,  in  the  first  instance,  war  with  Austria ;  and 
Earl  Minto  *s  transactions  in  that  city,  his  waviag  of 
handkerchiefs  and  his  baloonv  orations,  were  considered 
by  them  nothing  worse  than  deolarationa  of  war  ontM 
part  of  England  against  Austria  for  tb^  Itafiaa  eattse. 

The  people  for  whom  the  saorifioe  of  an  old  aUiasoe 
was  thus  made  were  incapable  of  estimating  the  gift- 
The  ItaliaoB  are  of  diffepeiit  classe».  The  aristocratic 
and  eduoated  classes  reseaible  persofiis  ia  similat  sifaA- 
tions  of  Hfe  dsewhera.  The  priests  are  not  altogether 
sincere  in  their  ve%iDus  professions,  and  roanyM 
lives  of  habitual  hypocriay.  The  literati— -poets  and 
pfaikMophera,  and,  vrith  them,  the  artists^afe' deeply 
tinged  by  the  worst  ahades  of  Ereneh  commtuuMit« 
The  artiaan  and  peasant  class  have  not  esoaped  tk  il- 
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ifBOfause  Kii  tlie'vorid,  are  not  oaloolated  to  make 

uCCttCu. ' 

Of  Mazzini  Mr.  Macfarlanc  says: — 

*"  We  nooMed  the  Tiber.  A  little  beyond  thie  bridge  of  St. 
Ai^do  w»  a  ^ring  placard  inviting  the  Sonian  citizens  i»  a 
dib  BMctiqg;  and  under  tlii3  placard  some  diaciple  of  that  fngi- 
tifC,  JoKpk  6iuae|ipe  Hauini,  had  written  oa  the  wall  in  cii« 
hiul  letUra^  *  DIO  B  IL  POPOLO'— God  and  the  people. 
Maxzini  had  oaed  these  words  in  his  address  to  Pius  IX.,  dated 
LoodoB,  the  3th  of  September,  1847;  for.  though  he  had  aUed 
«tb<r  men's  minds  with  madness,  and  had  seat  them  to  lose  their 
liTB  ia  pENnatart  attempts  at  insurrection,  the  prudent  Joseph 
did  not  riak  his  own  person  ia  Italy  unlil  these  revolutions  were 
veil  adrsDcedv  and  were  thought  to  have  the  presUffe  of  victory 
asd  foil  saoeesa^  It  could  only  have  been  ont  of  deferenee  to 
the  opiaioas  of  som*  of  the  libeials»  who  have  not  attained  to 
tbr  height  of  his  philosophy,  that  he  did  not  put  'People'  first* 
»d '  Qod'  after,  or  that  he  did  not  omit  the  name  of  God  alto- 
getkr,  ss  an  empty  epithet  of  one  of  the  ei-devanit.  He  told 
tbe  Pope  that  Catholicism  was  lost  in  despotism;  that  Protest* 
utUn  was  losing  itself  in  anarchy;  that  there  were  no  loi^r 
m  bdievera,  but  only  superstitious  mea  and  hypocrites;  and  if 
k  spoke  of  Heaven,  it  was  a  paradise,  alia  Mtuzmi,  from  which 
kiaj$s  sad  aristocraciea  must  be  excladed;  and  if  he  patronised  a 
npeUicaa  divinity  and  tlie  Idea-Religion—*  Idca-K^gione* — it 
«u  to  be  a  god  oi  hia  own  making,  an  idea  of  his  own  conoep' 
tioi." 

Mttzmi  is  wdl  kuown  in  LdDdon,  and  if  bis  friends 

fislike  this  description  tftey  will  probably  contradict 
it.  We  are  bound  to  accept  the  author's  statements 
vitk  jealous  care ;  because  he  dashes  in  an  off-hand 
ny  at  his  man,  making  no  conoealiiient  of  bis  pfeju- 
i^  and  thereibre,  perhaps,  ovet-colonring'  his  state- 
TBcati  He  gives  us  the  foflowing  account  of  another 
Italian  statesman : — 


"Coot  Mamiani,  who  had  formed  the  revolutionary  ministry 
~«t]M  inasmttch  as  the  Pope,  and  Cardinals,  and  the  liWrahi 
vnld  sttov  him  to  take  a  lend — having  eontribnted  largely  to 
iivdve  tin  thio^  in  confusion,  beat  a  retreat  at  that  critical  mo- 
unt; vben  the  retsvat  of  Charles  Albert  became  known,  and 
viUKJievr  into  Tuscsuiy,  where  he  drew  closer  his  political  and 
dikooBBeetioB  with  Guenzu,  and  others  of  those  demagogues 
^  wire  taming  floraaoe  into  a  second  Borne,  and  who  very 
«« trilled  the  Grand  Duke  aa  badly  as  the  Komans  had  treated 
^  Pcfe.  If  Mamiani  has  not  been  belied,  he  ibllowcd  up,  in 
*  Iiksl  manner,  the  work  which  Padre  Gavaui  had,  clerically, 
coameaced  at  Leghorn,  and  he  enoouragod  many  of  those  inuve- 
Kieats  vMch  ended  in  the  Leghorn  barricades.  Maminni  liad 
^  sa  exiJe ;  he  bad  studied,  or  completed  his  study  of  politics 
iathePteisicheoL  fabbri,  who  succeeded  him  at  Rome,  and 
w  BOW  a  sort  of  Prime  Minister,  had  studied  in  the  same  school. 
Xbe  philosophy  of  both  was  said  to  be  the  same — ^ITrench  and 
iMterialist,  or  a  philosophism  k  la  Voltaire.  The  religious 
pwple  at  Borne,  who  held  them  in  horror,  described  them  as  a 
«wpfe  of  rabid,  rampant  Atheists ;  but  to  their  friends  said,  they 
«<R  putt  pidloiophioal  Deists.  Strange  premiers  these  for  the 
^'i^rtnt  of  Qhiisfc  iqxm  enrtht  for  the  representative  of  St. 
Peter,  the  head  of  the  Bomaa  Cathoho  Church." 

We  suspeot  strongly  that  Pio  None  hadfevcealons 
b^Tcro  aokODgst  ha  learned  and  pcliiical  subjects. 
^gromidwDrk  of  h^pocnsy,  like  that  existing  at  llome, 
ooaU  ms^  o$ny  a  atroBg  edifice*  The  men  were  de- 
ceiTins;  UiCQiseLTes  and  each  otiier.  Deceit  may  thrive 
m  a  small  loakv  but  the  "deeeit  that  involves  a  nation 
iDttit  isciuee  its  power*  The  Romans  are  therefore 
^  ivaosiiigt^  aoveMisa  power,  and  separating 
^ eifilfoov  (he-eoelesiafltical  fnnetions.  Their  anb- 
*i*teBee  together  waa  4a.  act  of  hypocrisy  in  their  cir- 
ownstaoQes,  and  theit*  severanoe  is  homage  to  good 
«ifh  nA  hoBov.  When  we  mention  the  communist 
ponaphft  of  France  as  extremeiy  prevalent  in  Italy, 
^^  aoiypiooeed  upon  the  statements  in  ikiS'  parti- 


enlar  wock  alone.    The  opi»io&  i%:h#)4i  bfi  nif^, jp> 
sons,  who  have  .had  an,  oppo^^^- of,  ferWJftii'^ 
oormct  estimate  oa  the  vubjeot .  M  jet»,  t^<r-,iR&ltS 
like  the  I'rench  Socialists,  may  be  more  po^qrf)4ti{l 
noise  and  activity  than  in  number^* ,  Af^nalL  ^p^slft'^ 
occupies  a  large  spaoc  in  the  world  s.eyHi  f^Qip  vvifeij 
keepiog  itself  prominent,  and  ont.  of  any  ,9ll^i])^r,:Jpf 
shade,  in  the  glare  of  discussion,  or  even  in  the.ctsurHig 
of  crime.    A  hope  of  this  nature  majr  Oixist,  for  I^lJr}; 
bat,  after  allowing  it  all  due  weight,  yet  there  ^inaig 
behind  so  many  disturbiug  causes^  th^  the  emanqp^- 
tion  of  the  country  from  civil  tyranny,  and  the.e.vila  it 
engendered,  is  not  to  be  expcoted  by  the  formation  of 
Parliaments ;  or  tlie  general  and  united  action  el 
the  people  is  not  likely  to  foUow  instantaneous^  om 
iho  formation  of  a  constituent  assembly.    ]!dji\y  par- 
ties deny  that  the  Italians  were  subjected  to  any  sort 
of  civil  tyranny.    The  Papal  dominiens  had  been  iU 
administered,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  not 
been  even  carefully  preserved.     The  feelings  towarc^ 
the  governing  poiK^er  were  there  perhaps  harsher  than 
in  any  of  the  other  native  Italian  states.    .In  tlie  do- 
minions of  Charles  Albert  tiie  peo|>le  were  well  gq- 
veipcd.v     Internal    improvements  were  progrefising 
rapidly.     The  Piedmontese  and  SavGQrards  were  an- 
nually becoming  wealthier.     Tlieir  towns  wf^re  wc^asf- 
ing  in  popuUtioii,  in  appearance,  ^d  in  eveiy  co9- 
veuience.     The  rapid  advance  of  the  people  in  this 
small  state  is  best  seen   from  thie  tenacity   with 
which  they  adl^ered  to  their  king    amid  reverses 
that  were  created    by    his  own    ambition.      The 
Tuscans  were  governed  in  the  mildest  manner.     Itaj(y 
never  had  a  gentler  tyrant  than  tlie  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.     This  people,  accordingly,  rose  rapidly  in 
every  symptom  betokening  wealth  ai^d  happines^.  .  £lo- 
reucc  and  Leghorn  were  two  of  the  iiuest  cities  in  the 
world.     Villas  and  villages  were  nvultiptiodrouud  and 
round  them.     Their  farms  were  remarkahlo  for  th^ir 
fertility,  and  that  fertility  was  the  result  of  industiy 
seonred  and  encouraged  in  the  poss<)^ion  of  its  ri^is. 
The  Neapolitans  may  have  had  mose  grievances  M> 
bear,  altliough  J^Ir.  Macfariaue  denies  that,  yet  their 
happbess  was  clearly  not  quite  so  generally  believed 
in  aa  that  of  their  Tuscan  friends.    The  Sicilians  were 
the  iirst  rcvollcrsy  and  therefore  they  may  have  beqii 
unduly  pressed :  yet  the  fact  staudi^  out  tW  few. cities  of 
Europe  made  greater  progress  during  the  past  tenyea^ 
than  Hessina  and  Palermo.  The  people  in  thedukedun 
of  Modeua,a  small  state,  were  closed  to  the  pettj  exac- 
tions of  a  very  small  eiuef  whom  they  quict^  espelle^^Mi^ 
there  the  matter  might  haveended*.  The  people  of  Lucca 
and  her  little  principality  believed  themselves  to  bo 
sufferers  under  various  heavy  burdens;  and  they  drove 
away  their  Duke  alsO)  requesting  a  junction  with  Tus- 
cany.    This  measure  render^  necessary  a  fiiiapcial 
inquiry,  and  the  ;pppalatiQn,,of  Lucca  discoverjsd,  too 
late,  that  their  Duke  had  expended  amongst  thorn  ,a 
private  fortune  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  over 
and  above  his  receipts  from  tlicijr  government  duri»g 
his  reign.   The  Austria]^' States  in  Ita]^.  were,  fveundf^T- 
stand,  well  governed  in  <a  .material  point'^oC  vietXPi   The 
indostriotis  were  weit^seoiired  i«  their  pfcq[)efty^  The  tr- 
actions of  ihe  aristocracy  wiere  ftuAed.  The%TriiW)euif 
public  works  accomplished  displajy  energy  in  fiiat  jC^- 
paztment    Trieste  wa^.and  i^.  J^dly.tgrowing  inteda 
I  very  greaiportt  •  Th»eoHMieiNiew«l  V^emj^^as'lfGnririv* 
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IhB  quiet  streets^  tbe  canals  of  the  mistress  of  the 
waters,  were  rapidly  regaining  the  animated  appearance 
that  possessed  them  of  old.  Bailways  were  constracted, 
or  constructing,  through  various  parts  of  these  States. 
The  Milanese  seemed  to  be  prosperous,  and  their  city 
was  increasmg  in  magnitude  and  splendour.  The 
peasantry  and  small  farmers  were  undoubtedly  pleased 
with  their  form  of  government,  for  the  Piedmontcse 
officers  and  soldiers  complain  that,  in  the  h^t  campaign, 

These  facts  evince  that  the  Italians  were  not  tyran- 
nically governed  in  one  meaning  of  the  term.  They 
were  not  heavily  taxed.  The  laws  were  probably  not 
ill  administered.  The  material  progress  of  the  various 
states  was  not  remarkably  hindered.  The  formation  of 
public  works,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  employment, 
were  greater  than  in  many  other  European  countries. 
The  signs  of  increased  wealth  were  abundant.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  men  were  pleased  merely  to  live  and  to 
enjoy  the  world,  they  were  not  debarred  from  happi- 
ness in  Italv. 

We  do  not  call  this  paternal  mode  of  government 
satisfactory.  A  good  despotism  is  not  a  fit  state  of 
existence  for  human  beings.  The  people  were  entitled 
to  manage  their  own  business.  Liberty  of  conscience 
was  curtailed.  The  progress  of  knowledge  was  checked. 
The  censorship  of  opinion  was  strict.  The  entire 
want  of  representation  was  galling  to  many  persons. 
The  vision  of  united  Italy  was  a  mirage  that  great  or 
fanciful  minds  might  contemplate  innocently.  The 
governments  transacted  the  duties  of  civil  adminis- 
trators well.  They  attempted  to  do  other  things  entirely 
out  of  their  province,  and  they  failed.  They  stiuggled 
to  preserve  unity  of  reUgion,  and  they  have  not  even 
succeeded  in  conserving  superstition.  They  banished 
legitimate  inquiry,  and  communism  came  stealing  in 
without  discussion.  A  Homan  priest  gives  the  follow- 
ing graphic  description  of  its  progress  amongst  his 
people: — 

"  lie  had  a  very  neat  and  strong  English  carpet-bag,  which 
he  had  deposited  in  one  of  half-a-dozen  bed-chambers,  which 
opened  upon  the  lala.  The  waiter,  a  little  boy,  not  knowing 
which  chamber  had  been  taken  by  the  priest,  or  which  by  as, 
asked  him  if  that  were  his  sacco.  *  Uem,  hem,'  quoth  the 
priest, '  if  there  is  still  the  Uw  of  nurum  et  imtm^  I  slioiild  cer- 
tainly say  that  the  bag  is  mine.  If,  now-a-days,  a  geutlem^ui 
and  a  sacerdotc  can  claim  a  riglit  of  property,  I  should  sny  that  h 
my  property.'  The  boy  grinned,  with  diiliculty  undcrstandiug 
that  the  carpet-bag  was  his,  not  ours.  The  ancient  Arciprcta 
struck  the  haft  of  his  knife  on  the  table,  looked  at  me  with  his 
bright  eyes,  and  went  ofF  at  score.  *  Lapro}>rida  e  uufurio — 
property  is  a  theft — so  say  those  French  communists,  and  some 
cif  our  people  are  beginning  to  say  it  after  tlicm.  Can  there  be 
anything  so  wicked,  so  insane,  so  monstroua  P  Why  P  The  little 
wrea  and  her  mate,  the  smallest  of  birds,  claim  a  property  in  the 
nest  they  have  made,  and  will  fight  for  its  preservation.  It  is  a 
doctrine  against  nature.  Take  away  the  right  of  property,  and 
men  will  become  worse  than  wild  beasts  in  a  forest.'  '  I  liopc,' 
said  I,  *  it  is  not  come  to  that  in  Italy.* 

" '  But  it  is  coming  fast  to  it,'  said  the  priest ;  '  the  doctrine  is 
spreading  halt  and  fiir,  and  if  it  be  not  checked,  the  Lord  liave 
mercy  upon  us  who  possess  something — Dio  abbia  muericordia 
di  not  eke  ahbiamo  gualeke  cota* 

**.  *  But  this  doctrine  will  become  dangerous  only  by  spreading 
among  the  mass  of  the  people — it  can  scarcely  have  reach^ 
your  peasantry  yet — ^the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  resident 
country  priests  over  your  rural  population  used  to  be  so  great.' 

"  *  It  vat  great — it  ti  great,  except  where  the  evil  spirit  of 
QOmmnnisra  gets  possession;  but  that  devil  is  stronger  than 
their  iuperttilioH.  We  are  losing  our  influence  even  over  the 
ignonmt;  I,  who  live  much  in  the  country,  see  we  are  gradually 
luting  i%  bat  only  and  solely  throogii  tho  oommuniiU,  who  are 


teUing  every  poor  man  that  he  ought  to  be,  and  eeiily  niglii 
be,  rich.  As  for  all  this  ranting  about  country,  and  political 
liberty  and  eciuality,  and  unity  and  independence  oi  Italy,  it  nuj 
do  among  the  citizens  of  Konie,  but  our  peasants  neither  anj^r* 
stand  nor  care  anything  about  it.  It  is  not  by  such  appeals  that 
our  rural  population  are  to  be  excited.  Our  revolutiouitts  know 
this,  aud,  therefore,  lia^e  they  brought  in  tliis  comuuni&u  to 
their  aid.' 

"  He  went  on  a  good  while  longer,  but  it  was  only  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  what  he  had  said  before.  His  argument,  hie  tooe 
were  entirely  worldly.  He  did  not  once  appeal  to  any  reli^iuui 
principle.  With  an  £ngUshman,  with  a  heretic,  why  wear  mj 
mask  ?" 

All  the  accounts  that  we  read  of  Italy  contain  cor- 
rcspoudiug  allusions.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  news- 
paper correspondence,  for  the  writers  are  necessaril)' 
so  much  occupied  with  the  events  of  the  daj,  that  Ibe 
under  currents  which  really  make  events  are  over- 
looked. 

The  British  policy  in  Italy  is  unintelligihle  to  all 
inquirers.  The  Italians  do  not  understand,  but  they 
hate  us.  The  moderate  reformers  distrust  our  wis- 
dom, aud  tlie  republicans  abuse  our  purposes.  Earl 
Miuto's  most  injudicious  expedition  is  ascribed  bj  some 
Italian  politicians  to  the  old  story  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages. Tliey  say  that  Austria,  having  connived  at  the 
proceed uigs  of  the  Erench  Grovemment,  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Spanish  marriages,  Yisoount  Palraerston  decided 
upon  making  a  diplomatic  foray  into  the  Austrian  do* 
miuions  in  It^Jy.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  may  have  suf- 
fered from  tlio  same  cause,  for  the  Neapolitan  monarch 
is  nearly  connected  with  thefan\ilyon  the  Spanish  throne, 
and  Viscount  Palmerston  wanted  revenge.  Tbe  affairs 
of  Sicily  were  certainly  out  of  our  province.  The  Sici- 
lians were  evidently  not  enlightened  friends  of  liberty. 
They  adopted  a  constitution  whereby  all  public  wor- 
ship, except  that  of  Eome,  was  declared  to  be  illegal 
Viscount  Palmerston's  representatives  undertook  to 
guarantee  it  in  the  name  of  the  British  people!  ^^Tien 
tlic  Sicilian  flag  of  revolt  was  raised,  a  British  ship  of 
war  was  first  to  salute  it.  The  firing  of  a  few  piece;* 
of  artillery  is  a  smaU  matter,  except  in  reference  to  the 
estimates  for  ordnance  stores,  and  the  cost  of  gun- 
powder ;  but  in  diplomacy  this  act  was  sufficient  to 
have  caused  a  war  with  Naples.  We  trampled  ou 
Naples  because  the  country  was  weak.  Ireland  would 
have  given  a  parallel  case,  if  any  ship  belonging  to  a 
foreign  government  had  recognised  and  saluted  tbe 
green  flag  with  the  uncrowned  harp : — 

"  Among  the  many  sights  which  grieved  me  at  MessinSt  f(« 
grieved  me  more  than  this — to  see  officers  of  the  Britisli  navy 
hand-and -glove  with  oflicers  of  the  civic  or  national  guard,  Kai 
with  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  rabble,  walking  with  them  io 
the  streets,  sitting  with  them  in  the  coffee-houses,  and  (st  Ifa«t 
in  outward  show)  fraternising  with  tliem.  But  this  is  but  a  con- 
sequence of  Lord  ^linto's  mission,  and  Admiral  Sir  WiUiiim 
Parker's  partiality  herej  and  afterwards,  at  Naples  and  at  Koiue, 
I  received  the  fullest  confirmation,  and  from  the  best  of  til  auth(>- 
ritics,  of  the  fact  that  an  EngUsh  ship  of  war,  stationed  at 
Palermo,  was  the  first  to  salute 'the  revolutioiiary  flag  of  Sicil.v> 
wiien  hoisted  to  denote  tliat  the  Sicilian  Parliament  had  set 
aside  their  lawful  Sovereign  and  our  ally.  King  Penlinand  of 
Naples,  and  had  elected  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  cf 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia.  This  British  ship  wss  tlrf 
war  sleamcr  '  Bulldog,'  Commander  Asbl^  Cooper  Key,  vliich 
had  previously  carried  Lord  Minte  and  his  somewhat  niuDen)QS 
family  and  suite  to  and  from  porta  in  the  Mediterraaeao.  ^^ 
was  the  'indecent  haste'  of  C-oramander  Key  that  he  began  io  M 
his  salute  before  the  Sicilians  had  finished  theirs.  Tlie  motive 
alleged  for  this  haste  was  the  anxious  «ish  that  the  fogli&lt 
aboaid  salute  the  flag  of  robelUon  befiin  tha  fnaoh,  for  a  »hlp  d 
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ftt  Crude  B^pQbliqae  was  lyiog  at  Palermo,  and  was  quite  sure 
to  paj  th«  oonpliiiKmt  to  the  esiblcm  of  lUvulatioo.  Had  the 
Frendi  tainted  first,  they  might  have  appeared  more  ardent  in 
tlinr  Sicflian  tjmpathiM  than  the  English ;  and  so,  forsooth!  we 
QBft  exhibit  a  dbgraceful  hurry,  and  commit  a  military  sole- 
ifcinf  In  this  manner  have  we  boen  niuoing  a  rare  with  the 
French,  for  thefavonr  of  insane  insnrrectionists  and  unprincipled 
uiATchiita,  half  oTcr  Europe.  Some  people  ou  sliorc  at  Viilcrinu, 
boriog  that  Commander  Key  vas  bat  a  young  officer,  half  sur- 
mised that  he  aoted  qa  bis  own  discretion  or  indiscretion  :  that  he 
hid  been  carried  avay  hy  his  own  privato  partialities ;  but  the  ucxt 
diT  Sir  William  Parker  came  to  Palermo  with  his  eutin>  sriuadron, 
nd  ainted  the  same  ilag.  Thi$  could  leaTo  little  douht  thut  Coin- 
luader  Key  had  express  orders  for  what  he  had  done ;  hut  iie  nny 
hiTP  carried  the  more  Jtealto  the  execution  of  these  oiders  from 
lushaviog  previously  had  ^rd  Minto  and  his  family  so  nmcli 
00  Imrd  with  him.  Here,  at  Messina,  as  at  Palermo,  a  tmin-of- 
ftf,  aader  the  royal  aft«iidj|rd  of  EogUnd,  was  the  first  to  salute 
'Jk  rrroltttionary  flag,  leaying  a  ship  of  the  Preach  Democratic 
HcfiUie  to  follow  ud  imitate  her  performance." 

The  treaty  with  Naples  was  directly  broken  by  Sir 
Vniiam  Parker,  who  carried  all  his  fleet  into  the  har- 
bour, and  led  them  with  their  broadsides  opposite  the 
rojal  palace,  to  help  the  negctiations  proceeding  under 
tkir  guijs.  The  expeditiou  of  the  Neapolitans  aijainst 
Messina  was  to  be  stopped,  and  it  ia  said  would  have 
betn  stopped,  if  the  English  and  French  admirals  had 
3ot  bdieved  that  it  would  be  defeated.     The  Neapoli- 
tans were  successful,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  the 
British  and  French  admirals  interfered,  under  pretenee 
«f  stoppmg  the  effusion  of  blood !     Whcu  the  buttle 
«is  orer,  and  the  victory  won,  they  wanted  to  save 
Hoodsbed!      Their  plan  successfully  prevented  the 
ladficatlon  of  the  island  at  the  time,  and  gave  the 
Sicilians  one  chance  more.     This  conduct,  UD[)riDcipled 
ia  everj  respect,  must  lead  to  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  diaracter  of  the  nation  is  affected  by  the  eouduct 
fff  its  rulers,  and  suffers  from  their  defiance  of  treaties 
«id  their  reckless  trampling  on  every  law  that  rcgu- 
i^  the  transaotiona  of  natioud.     The  sickly  plea  that 
tiicr  acted  for  the  promotion  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples ia  not  applicable  here,  for  the  two  contend- 
ing parties    had   adopted   constitutional  principles. 
Tte  transaction   was   exactly   similar  to   the    Irish 
agitation  and  the  trivial  revolt  for  the  Eepeal  of  the 
Tiiion.     The  Irish    confederates    never    demanded 
frotn  the   British   Government  the   complete    sepa- 
Hition  of  interests    that    British    diplomatists    re- 
quired from  Naples  for  their  Sicilian  friends.     All  our 
power  was  employed,  without  directly  attacking  the 
Neapolitan  forces,  in  compelliog  a  separation  between 
Naples  and  Siwly  on  terms  much  worse  than  all  our 
P'.»pr  has  been  employed  to  prevent  in  the  case  of 
Ireland.    'WhfX  principle — what  consistency  is  mani- 
fested in  these  proceedings?     A  government  acting  in 
tliis  way  cawiot  expect  respect,  but  must  command 
cotttempt — and  what  has  been  the  result?     Russia 
ultimately  mterfered  in  behalf  of  Naples,    and   our 
IJplomatista  were  silent.      Their  declamations   and 
blmtanug  vere  brought   to  a  cbse,  beoaose  they 
knew  that  the  people  of  this  country  would  not  allow 
tliem  to  folloT  angry  words  by  offensive  deeds,     Tlicy 
wewthat  they  coiddnot  get  into  a  general  war;  that 
tlieir  Lands  vere  tied  up,  and  they  were  helpless.    They 
fltver,  probably,  intended,  or  even  contemplated,  a 
^«1  WW.    They  tboog^i  of  nothing  greater  than 
^  te  leveage  one  petty  injury  by  another.    But  the 
people  of  BiiUiA  will  nqt  permit  the  continuance  of  a 


policy  more  suitable  to  the  quarrels  of  scliodlboys,  than 
to  the  diplonuicy  of  a  great  nation. 

Even  the  young  Duke  of  Genoa,  acting  under  the  ad- 
vice of  liis  father,  Ciiarles  Albert,  refused  the  crown  of 
Sicily  that  Earl  Minto  had  been  so  anxious  to  procure 
for  him.  The  political  wisdom  of  the  Piedmontese 
Court  has  not  been  favourably  exhibited  in  some  recent 
transactions;  but  in  this  instance,  at  least,  it  revived 
again,  and  Charles  Albert  refused  to  take  a  step  that 
would  have  destroyed  the  hope  of  reconciliation  with 
iVustria.  Even  our  present  allies  despise  our  policy. 
French  cujitains  criticise  our  proceedings,  and  are 
rather  puzzled  to  llnd  out  a  reason  for  Yisoount  Pal* 
merston's  h:u»te  in  following  M.  Lamartine's  circuhir 
to  foreign  iwwers: — 

**  Thp  %iu}s  uf  Naples  ha4  not  been  allowed  by  Pranoe  aad 
En^and  to  dei*lAi*c  or  maintain  u  blockade  at  Messina,  Pf^enno, 
or  Hiiy  other  |K)iul  of  Sicily.  He  had  been  deprived  of  ooe  of 
the  rights  of  war  Ijy  tliobc  who  had  idl  aloug  eiicourHged  the  re- 
volt of  his  Sicilian  suhjocts.  A  French  frigate  and  on  English 
\v:ir-stt'Hincr  lay  ri;?ht  iti  the  pui-t  of  Mesiin*.  The  Neapolitau 
»teaipcr  in  the  utriMtn  did  nut  dure  to  challenge  our  French  steamer 
— we  Itftd  rebels  to  the  Ktu^  of  Xaph's  on  board  of  a»,  men  who 
had  lieon  leaden  in  the  revolt,  men  who  had  been  occupied  fior 
weeks,  and  some  of  them  for  months,  in  the  island- of  Malta,  ia 
procuring  the  me^ns  wherewith  to  continue  the  eontest — men 
who  hud  thn\iteju*d  to  ijiurdcr,  if  not  to  cat,  every  Xeapolitiin 
they  met  with;  yet  Mere  we  allowed  to  glide  past  the  king's  ship 
u  itl'.out  a  word  sat  J,  or  a  sij^nuil  exchanged,  to  come  to  anchor  to 
tiie  it'cward  of  the  Franch  frigate,  to  communicate  at  once  with 
the  churo,  and  to  land  whoiiaoe\eror  \vhatiK>cvor  we  might  think 
tit.  Our  French  ('ai)t;un  oonIe«sod  thnt  he  had  never  known  such 
rents  made  in  the  law  of  nations  as  by  his  flag  and  ours  in  these 
Sicilian  aflairs;  and  that  he  liad  never  seen  a  war  carried  on  like 
the  jJiTbCiit." 

Tlic  IVench  officers  arc  prohahly  not  greatly  ena- 
moured of  M.  Lanmrtine*s  views  regarding  "oppressed 
nationalities."  Anioup:st  the  present  race  of  French 
oncers  the  same  bravery  exists  that  has  always  cha- 
racterised their  nation,  but  tiiey  may  not  be  so  anxious 
for  crusading  in  Europe  as  their  predecessors  in  the 
time  of  the  elder  Napoleon.  They  arc  determined 
first  at  least  to  secure  tlieir  Napoleon.  Mr.  Mao- 
farlane  met  them  in  considerable  numbers,  and  he 
says: — 

"  The  French,  as  well  men  as  officers,  were  courteous  and  well- 
behaved.  There  Wiis  no  boasting,  no  disputing,  either  among 
themselves  oi  with  ns  English.  IJut  I  noticed  here,  as  I  had 
done  elsewhere,  that  there  wius  not  a  man  among  them  that 
seemed  to  have  any  bcncf  in  their  republic,  or  in  its  duration. 
Some  of  thorn  plainly,  but  cautiou>ly,  Unicnted  the  Revolution  of 
February,  and,  without  any  resene,  rejoiced  at  tlie  bloudy  defeat 
of  the  lied  Kepublicans  in  Jane,  lint  the  generaUty  of  them 
spoke  as  if  they  considered  the  republic  as  a  melancholy  and  un- 
expected accident,  the  effects  of  which  must  be  patiently  borne 
for  a  season." 

The  influence  of  our  proceedings  may  bo  gathered 
from  the  following  brief  passage.  Naples  woald  have 
a  good  ease  against  us  for  all  the  c^Lpenscs  of  this 
civil  war  in  a  court  of  equity : — 

"  As  they  grew  warm,  the  Tuscan  insulted  the  man  of  G^noa  for 
being  a  Genoese,  and  the  Genoese  reproached  tlic  ma;i  of  Tuscany 
for  being  a  Tuscan.  There  was  nothing  new  in  this.  Kter  since  the 
French  Bcvolutioa  of  February^  I  bad  beea  hi»ring  the  sau*  tlungt 
among  the  uniled  Italian  colony  at  Constant ixiople.  But  by  Ua 
the  most  violent  man  we  had  on  board  was  a  Sicilian  who  had 
fonght  in  the  Messincse  revolution.  lie  boasted  that' he  had 
killed  seven  Neapolitans  with  his  uwn  hand;  aqd  he  was  very 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  Neapolitan  ought  to  be  let  li\e.  JL^q 
had  plans,  of  his  own  invention,  for  blowing  whole  columns  into 
the  air,  should  th£  King  of  Naples  attempt  to  ri^oapture  ]tfe««ina. 
*3ttt,'  laid  he,  Hh«  oowaidljr  tycaot  viU  laaka  ao  joch  -attwiikt.* 
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HelnowiflMtoiitaRiiedSidUineHistiiifworihteii  NcftpoKtui 
•oldien !  And  then,  Ims  not  the  IVmcK  Bepublie  promised  lo- 
lemnlj  to  protect  m  and  all  people  who  rite  Hgnlnst  tyrants  P 
And  hare  we  not  Lord  Minto,  and  onr  old  fHends  the  EngKsh  P* 
ihtrongh  all  this  nian*s  vapouring  and  boaaiing,  and  hia  awnmed 
vdianee 

* '  In  native  steel  and  native  nuiks,* 

X  thom^t  I  could  discover  that  he  was  nwinlj,  if  not  entirelyi 
ipstained  by  the  hope  of  foreifi^  aid  and  intervention.  Nor  could 
I  be  surprised  that  it  should  be  lo  with  him,  and  with  the  whole 
body  of  his  coontrynien,  when  I  came  to  see  how  badly  they  were 
provided  with  the  means  of  sustaining  a  defensive  warfare.** 

-  We  need  scarcely  say  that  all  YiBOoimt  Palmeraton's 
exerUoiu  in  tlieir  favaur  have  not  gained  for  ns  friends 
amongst  the  communists  of  Italy.  All  tbeir  disasters 
are  cliarged  on  the  English,  and  Carlo  Alberto — ^the 
only  man  amongst  them  who  ever  attempted  to  fight  in 
behalf  of  Italian  independence.  We  subjoin  a  long 
extract  that  will  show  the  respect  gained  by  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  and  our  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Foreign  Department,  for  those  persons  in  whose  behalf 
they  had  been  engaged : — 

•  "  We  are  ateaminji^  out  of  nght  of  Leghorn,  and  passinir 
in  the  smoothest  wnter  between  Capriia  and  Gorgona,  and 
the  month  of  the  Arno.  I  wns  talkintr  with  a  deoent  old 
paaaanirer,  and  rajr^ettiaff,  with  him,  th«  Mirht  whieh  had 
fallen  ap'Ui  tho  proaparity  of  the  city  we  had  just  quitted. 
A  big  biirley  reimhlican  took  offenco  at  the  convera-ition, 
lie  waa  a  loud-voioed  man,  old  enough  to  be  wiser.  I  learned 
jifterwanla  that  he  waa  a  natlTO  of  Oenoa,  but  ImuI  beer* 
for  many  years  s'^ttled  at  Livorno,  where  he  had  mndo  a 
eonsidcrahio  formiio  as  a  merchant  and  shipowner.  TTo 
Vroke  In  npon  na  by  (Istly  deciyinff  that  there  waa  anything 
aoiiia  in  the  eirr.  I  naked  bin  what  be  iboaght  rf  tbe 
decayed  trade,  of  tho  want  of  employment,  of  the  poverty 
that  was  no  mpidly  spreading  among  tho  labouring  olaasea ! 
lie  replied,  that  alt  tbia  waa  but  a  tempomry  evil — that 
trado  wonld  rorire  when  the  Grand  Duke  should  be  kicked 
back  to  Austria.  *  This  will  not  happen  just  yet.*  Ho  anid 
that  they  could  wait  *  But  tbe  poor  people  cannot  wait ! 
Tonr  men  of  tho  bnrrtrades  are  liegging,  and  eitorting  money 
by  a  display  of  force/  lie  could  not  deny  tho  fact ;  but  he 
pretended  that  few,  very  few,  of  tho  Livoroe ai  had  taken  up 
the  practice ;  and  then  he  flew  off  into  an  ezn*avagnnt  anrt 
blaaphemona  laudation  of  the  A^roie  people.  *  I  do  believe,' 
•aid  he,  *  that  God  and  the  Sainta  in  heaven  could  not  have 
acted  to  divinely  ss  our  people  of  Livomo;  or  with  fo  mnoh 
Justioo,  80  much  merry,  so  much  magnanimttv.*  Ho  dented 
that  there  waa  any  rabble  in  Italy  aiuoe  the  reaurreotion: 
bo  maintained  that  GuernzzI,  and  those  acting  a  itb  him,  were 
tbe  greatest  men  in  modern  Europe,  next  to  those  who 
bad  made  tho  new  French  BopubHc;  and  he  called  me 
an  Engltahaian  and  an  arittoerat,  who  wa\  no  doubt, 
fatteniag  on  tbe  robberies  and  rascalities  of  tho  oliigar- 
obical  system,  and  tho  blood  of  the  benlghtod  English 
people!  A  lank,  sallow,  Qenooso  merchant  took  up  the 
eudgelafor  hia  compatriot,  andhsving  boon  almost  six  weeks 
in  England,  buying  eotton-yarns  and  ralioog,  he  gave  the 
whole  etrength  of  his  t«'8timony  to  the  facts  that  there 
waa  a  grwt  deal  of  political  ignortneo  in  England ;  and 
that  the  nriatoeraoy  did  feed  and  bitten  apon  the  blood  of 
the  people ;  th'  t  the  people  sadly  wanted  a  revolution ;  and 
that  tbe  chart ists  would  have  made  one  in  April  last,  if  it 
liad  not  been  for  a  tradimenlo,  and  for  three  waggon  loads 
of  gold  that  were  diaperaed  among  tbo  people,  and  which 
had  been  raised  by  Queen  Vietoria'a  pawning  her  crown 
jewels,  and  by  all  the  tyrannising  barons  contributing 
among  tbemael vea.  The  load-voiced  man,  like  all  his  aohoel 
in  Italy  and  in  France,  conpled  an  aflbcted  veneration  for 
Bonaparte,  with  an  afTectod  enthusiaam  for  republican  insii- 
tutioni.  After  having  bribed  his  marshals  with  onr  gnineaa, 
and  brought  about  his  downfall  by  combining  against  him 
all  the  bloody  tyrants  of  Europe,  we  bad  poisoned  at  St. 
Helena  tbe  greatest  and  beat  man  of  modem  times.  But 
the  Bnglteh  had  always  been  tlio  awom  eaemiea  of  liberty 
and  eivUittiSMi  on  the  contineat.  But  times  bad  altered ; 
the  day  waa  coming  for  a  bloody  vengeance.  Everybody 
knew  that  tho  chartists,  who  formed  nine*tenths  of  the 
Xbgliab  popttlation,  would  welcome  a  republican  French 
army*  and  oo-operai«witb  itineatabliabing  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity.  The  insular  secnrity  was  gone,  now  that 
there  were  tteamera.  All  fiberallaed  Europe---^M/fa  fEuropa 
~  iM  joift'ia  m  rnnmAo  agaiaat  th*«onai«)iiral 


and  aristoeratieal  EaglaDd ;  and  then  Itoa^paiMiMMn^vi^ 
pHblicoH  United  States  of  America^  who  pould  not  bQ 
to  nnite  in  a  Holy  Repnblloca  War— wmi  fioHni  (fwtm 
de  Rep^bUeun,  On  wetmmHlh  navv  waa  laeelining ; 
theirs  was  rising.  80  waa  tbe  tmdiiic  ••ai^y  af  Uw 
Italians.  Tho  two  sides  of  Italy,  tbe  shores  of  the  Modi- 
terrnnean  and  the  Adriatic,  coald  nowibmillitiriny  tbrtesssA 
good  sailors,  f^paia  waa  disgnated  with  «a :  mtagal  ma 
tired  of  ua :  it  waa  natural  to  believe  that  botb  them  o»aft- 
tries  must  follow  tbe  impulse  of  Fmnce ;  but  wh^i^re. 
publics  or  monarehiea,  both  Spain  and  Fbrtwgsl  wtNRd%mv 
tbemaelroa  against  England.  Tbis  waa  an  f nafiiaMsmaai- 
ouence  of  the  proffress  of  liberal  opinkniB.  And  wbere.weail 
the  perfidious  A\h\€m-4aperfida  Albiome~-finA  an  ally  or  x 
friend  ?  Austria  was  broiea  ap ;  Prassia  was  foing  tt  te 
Repnblieaaiaed  ;  Deamaifc.  and  Sweden  wstw  notbaag^  tti 
French  would  soon  have  Belginm  and  HoOand.  Petjldimt 
Alb'on  could  only  hug  the  Russian  bear ;  and  bis  Bti«^ 
woQld  soon  be  taken  ont  of  him  by  tba  bmTt  Fote%aidMlif 
France  and  Italy. 

**  But  how  cornea  it,"  said  I,  "  if  Anstria  isbrokeaap,thtt 
she  has  given  you  such  a  beating  f* 

"  Tbe  eyes  of  tho  patriots  flaabed  ira;  Ibey  aareimet, 
diey  roaivd.  I  tboogbt  tbe  shipowner*  who  was  fst  «d 
short-neoked,  would  have  had  an  attack  of  apoplety.  Tber 
had  not  been  beaten ;  they  had  only  been  betrayed,  iofkON>v»- 
ly  sold  by  that  Ja<laa  Iscariot,  Carlo  AlbattOi  wheia  beaifi 
blood  would  pav  for  it  Uefore  lotg." 

"  But."  said  t,  **  Carlo  Alberto  and  hiesQitts  and  Mi  Pied- 
roontese  aod  Savoyard  army  were  the  only  man  who  lesDj 
fought  in  this  war.    The  rest  of  yon  either  stopped  at  kccw 


talking  big,  or  raa  away  on  the  flald.'* 
*'  PrrlMo  iSoN/o,*'  said  tbe  sallow-fitced 
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all  owing  to  tradimenio. 

'*  And  because  we  were  too  few,  and  beoanse  we  bsd  00 
money,*'  said  the  other,  *'and,  p^hap$,  because  #s  had  ik» 
discipline*  Courage  we  have,  and  more  than  «ieft|b!  Ws 
want  only  three  uiings— money,  discipline, «nd|^gme- 
rals.- 

**  T^JUnp moalt."  said  I ;  " bnS  hairing pm  swsjas ym 
have  done,  and  being  beaten  as  yoa  base  been,  m  little  up- 
desty  would  become  yoa.  If  it  were  not  for  thil  inttrns- 
tiou  of  England  and  Krauoe,  Marshal  Eadetsky  might  be  »t 
Leghorn  if  be  chose.'* 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  interferenoe  of  Ertgland," 
roared  ihe  stout  man,  "  Franco  would  ha^e  bad  a  haDdrvd 
thousand  men  over  the  Alps  in  last  May,  and  by  tbii  tine 
we  Italians  would  have  been  with  the  FVeneb  ia  Tieam. 
Yon  have  bribed  General  Cavaignao.  Bat  Cavaignnc  «ill 
not  last  long  ;  and  then  you  will  see  what  Fnace  will  da 
Thia  mediation  is  apieoeofimposture— another  tradisMffto I 
Talk  of  leaving  AostriH  in  Lombsrdy.  which  the  bu  nto- 
vered  by  treachery !  We  Italians  will  never  consent  to  ^ 
peace  so  long  as  there  is  an  Austrian  in  Italy.  If  Geoenl 
Cavaignnc  should  offer  any  terms  short  of  tbe  tnvitf  ssd 
independpnce  of  a0  Italy,  we  will  throw  Ms  eooditism  io 
his  race  !*' 

'  **  Uere  I  was  joined  by  an  aneipeeted  allyw^  Fpneb  Isfs- 
▼eller^who  told  the  shipowner  that  if  they  weald  nol.p 
oept  tbe  eonditiooa  which  mtght  be  oifeaed  by  the  mcdi^tisf 
powers,  they  had  better  get  ready  to  flght  ont  tbeir  offa 
i»ttle. 

•'  But  France  will  .tssist  us,"  said  the  metvMt.' 

"Then  you  will  not  and  cannot  fight  yotir  xmn  bsKte? 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  suit  Fmeee  }«b»  aatw  te  pio- 
voke  a  general  war  on  your  aeoemit.'  •     ■ 

**  I  am  afraid,"  aaid  tbe  meiebantr'^that^anr !!<"»«>'• 
are  not  a  man  of  right  prineiples- ^hat  yen.  aire  .no  use 
republican.'* 

"  And  I."  replied  tbe  Frenchman,  "am  afn^d  (b»t  yea 
Italian  republicana  are  a  set  of  poltroons,  who  winUikw- 
ever  and  do  nothing.'* 

**  Except  the  French  gentleman,  two  English  ladies, ssd 
onrselveo^  all  en  board  were  Italians,  yet  not  a  soolof  tkfm 
all  took  any  part  in  the  disonaaion,  or  seemed  to  be  in  ssr 
way  offended  at  tbe  opinions  which  the  Frenehmao  and  1 
expressed.  On  the  contrary,  ona  nf  A«  Geaoeae  papso* 
gera  ooogratulated  me  on  having  told  tbe  aUpowaerMms 
strong  truths. 

<*  He  is  rich,"  said  the  Genoese,  *'attd  IMlflM  Is  vul 
for  better  times ;  bat  what  aee  we  lo  do  who  affOMsr  f  7lKf 
have  plunged  us  into  poverty  and  anaioby  f i^jTrnv  ^ 
schemes,  and  their  dubs,  and  not  one  of  tbntt  nowi  boe 
we  are  to  get  out." 

The  author  of  these  ydnBies  has  foined>  1# 
optnicm  of  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  Plednoa- 
teaeanoiesi  imdof  eT6sythiiiginPiedoionl»A9idalDi^ 
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P^^f0tnULyfix6  is  not  of  the  extreme  inft;  aad^of 
ikpSa^  m^SSbi  OloberU,  tU  Prime  Minister  at 
biia.'''4w<A1M  lis  ie§ewbd  b^  kim  in  bo.  better 
tj^  1M&,'9[;I!^.  ,  ,Both»ite  liferaiy  men  of  eelebrity 
&L,i]ui^fff!tt'C((3iw^  and  their  works  are,  knoym  and 
«etd^Mr•Cure^  6iebeiti,espeoiall5yWas«faYOttrite 
^  jEfie^tMme  party  of  Itdj,  and  therefore  fae  is 
jDBtai  faywrito  vitli  «Ux.  MacflarlAQi^  who  was  quite 
tofcawad  I7  ike  miMitiide  of  his  portraits  that  met 
lita  en^^prtoe.  Italian  popularftj  is  not  long  Hred^ 
iiid  9P8  .voir  w^^mppomi  4>at  Mr.  Macfarlano  ought 
Itfe  hi»  leven^  on  the  poor  portraits  d  Giofaisrii. 
ICugr  ,^^  die  ^dealers'  in  stuccovrare  were  ahsolutelj 
wmi  wkea  Oharlee  iibert  retreated  beOore  the  Aua- 
tziiitf.  I^e^  had  prepared  large  stocks  of  the  Romm 
Toirf^  ancf  dke  Sarohiiau  King ;  but  who  would  buj 
Iktm  after  "the  Bsmtif 'was  chained  with  treaohery,  and 
fte  tmf  WBe^defeated  ?  Oioberti  ia  likely  to  faii  into 
snihr  aiuepatek  aoid  our  aut)ior^s  preju(fices  against 
As  defer TiaaB  priest  will  then  vanish  :-r-    . 


Giobectl  W8>  the  ooe  god  of  revolu- 

ili«  idvecaie  iBd  Iu4k»ri«al  roipamyi  writar 

GmtmI  '««s  of  liVonoi      His  portrifit  in»  ererywhete ;  yaa 

codd  MDt  torn  vilfaoiit  ^ediig  Gbbefll  ^»jiB|^«t  yoe  tirnugh 

Hi  ijfcebdei.'^'^'^Mik  %nttc^  one  \rat1c  of  tht  f  olnnefe  a^Inst 

thi^as^  Jf^"^  ^^  he  has  fcribblei!  oh  ihis  ono8ii1fl^t'in 

H^Hlft  'ffjy^^f  p*'- V""M  noHoalst;  fiU  ibc  Tolumesmore ; 

ktt  fisK  liDfikjesiiifical  ^uui  hu  crru  (as  portrayed  in  these 

jil^iilw^  fotirM^  J,  norer.ww  in  aof  i;eiil  livii^  J^ait.    His 

vo^noDcd  to  form  the  principal  stock  of  the  booksellers ;  the 

mtt^mamt^mtm^^mfmnch  *Q»tkmeM  thois  m  had 

1M^#I  l0rte*tth49UMMDe.'"  BeHirtiaerr^liiMdm  nimaace, 

^Alkl^tttfifpal^MiitiibAied  ftuwhM  m  have  sera  in 

IWt^Wy,  kik  oth^'^rfs  df  Europe,  since  :Mraat7, 

^ «! i^iy Qo^picuons,  and  v^ mnch  plaeafded/'   *'  *    * 

'Hkm  ivya  one  oright  partdculiu;  star — one  native  Piedmon* 

k»-«lian,  of  aU'ths  mao  in  the  cQuot^»  J  na»t  desired  to 

ML  TUi  vai  Silvio  Ptllico,  Ihe  pott,  mud  tbe.pnsoMr  of  Bpiol- 

Wf.   IhdlbiiaagUnipnonumat]iilaii,inl83Q,RiovsioDths 

Wihe  Ui  triMt.     Hb  was  thin  iatevMting  snijr  as  tht*  author 

if  *ftfMt«ite  fi  Blnriiit  ;*  M  he  waa  noir  hr  more  ioterestTng 

^\a  niilfiArta&ea/and  the  ihott  ahgeHc  spirit  >^Hlr  trhlfeh  he 

W  stpforted  them — and  his  acoonnt  of  his  imprisonment  has 

t>  iUM  live  foetry  ia  it  than  all  the  verses  he  has  ever  writtem. 

I  eiifat  ktm  bMH^i  a  letkr  of  iatrodnction  to  liiia.  from  Eome, 

Wt  I  vat  then  told  he  was  not  at  Turin,  hat  at  Salnzto,  his  native 

1^  !|il 'hfife,.«hires«)Aeelk  or  wenUBot^talUiie  whether  he 

^  )fe^  Wtk«re.'  By  m^^liiea  elicited  only  tbia,4ha(  he  mho 

hi  Idn  i^SUch  hpnoor  to  his  umntry,  and  who  hri  soiBred 

»  mc&'far  Wng'lMgtied^fh  tfame  who  would  have  expelled 

^  **^lMJrMB  I'SD^hardy  in  1B21,  was  an  olject  of  hatred 

eA,eaileifi^iS^  the  libends  of  the  present  day,  who  were 

9tSt^  hin%Jb|Bit^A.o«scd  Jesoitk  a  miserable  Jesuit.    Since 

tka  piUicatioa  of  hia  hook  abeet  Jcaaita,  01  lathei  since  the  po- 

"hirai  ihiillft  ij  iiliriisiil  by  the  ftrieak  Oioberti,  the  ateadard 

tea  tf  itea  il  *«AMa.'    Witk.the  labid  revobtiensry  party 

'U  m  MM"^*  ha4  >>^®f  ^>^^  a  popular  book,  and  the  poet 
uj  _::_^«o  ^.jji^^^^  ^  j.^^  ^^  ^y  ^^  ^^  announced 

rgave  the  authors  of  his  captivity.    The 


eftHtfiftf  Ma  lane  fnflfrinfls  had  hflsiLe  leUiBAni  reiiaiiiliQ&.  ani 
a  revived  spirit  of  Conafciaailgr.  No  letter  effect  couUL^jhavD 
beea  prodwied  by  Bsis£i>itoaiiw  Bat  ik»  XJltcb-Libenils,  who 
waatad  him  to  corae  the  £upei»r  I^nmeiarrand,  the^rholc  Aua- 
tffiaa  ffaa%  aet  dove,  hie  >  reUgion  as  Jiijocpef,  p(l.,(alled 
him  a  tumooat  before  they  began  to  call  him  a  Jesuit— a  Ijaqe 
tuniooat»  a  low-apirited  iisUev,  who  pxefierrod  living  in  peace 
and  ^uietnesa  at  home  among;  his  relatives  to  an  exile  in  Paris  or 
London-— a  shameless  skve,  who  had  not  spirit  cnon^  to  resent 
his  injuries)  and  cry  out  *  tendrtta  /*  Then  poor  Silvio^  Ihsllicp 
had  a  brother  that  chanced  to  be  a  priest  or  a  member  of  soma 
monastic  body.  At  Turin,  they  called  the  brother  a  Jesuit,  and 
said  that  he  really  belonged  to  that  society.  A  gentleman  of  tlw 
eity,  who  had  been  dvil  and  kind  in  olher  respeets,  ttHkf  lAsed 
to  inqniie  for  ne  wdirther  the  poet  vrere  ia  Turia  or  not. 
*  Silvio  VtSiaai^  said  he,  '  is  not  what  he  was.  He  is.&  Jeaui^ 
and  half  an  Aostrian  besides.  He  is  a  man  wiUi  whom  I  wOl 
have  nothing  to  do.  But  there  is  a  great  man,  a  true  patriot, 
to  whom  I  will  introduce  yon  myself  with  great  pteasuie-^j 
mean  e«r  great  Viaoenzio  Gioberti.' 

«*<  Aad  the  AIM  Oioberti,'  said  I,  *  is  a  man  wifSi  irkom4 
will  have  aotbing  to  da  I  am  studying  how  to  avoid  the  eight 
of  him.    I  wish  I  could  avoid  the  aight  of  his  ugly  portrait^.*  -*- 

The  history  of  all  our  recent  diplomatic  proceedings 
in  Italy,  and  the  prospects  of  Italy  itself,  are  alike 
paiufuL  ,Our  Govenuueut,^  by  abstaiaing  from  the 
display  of  faotioss  partialities,  formed,  only  te..gnjtii(y 
stiU  more  factious  prejudices,  might  hare  exercised  a 
most  salutary  iAflueuce  ou  the  coutiucut .    ,    , 

Tfo  proper  policy  of  Great  Britaia  ia  noe*iaiecea&- 
tion  with  continental  quarrels.  When  that  rule  is 
ever  departed. frooa,  it  should  be.infavojor  of  some 
great  prinefple;  to  esmt  some  oppreaoed  people;  ^to 
rescue  some. weak  nation  from  destruction;  but  not, 
surely^to  interCerebet  ween  two  actions  of  the  samestate; 
not  causelessly  to  irritate  powerful  nations  with  whom  it 
is  our  business  neither  to  inany  nor  to  give  in  marriage, 
bat  to  sell  goods;  not  so  to  emhroil  our  relations  with 
other  states  that  we  must  interfere  with  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  royal  families — ^be  irritated  because 
a  young  lady  is  induced  to  marry  somebody  whom  our 
Foreign  Secretary  dislikes — ^to  threaten  war  beoauee 
our  diplomatists  turn  out  to  be  the  worst  matchmakers 
in  a  struggle,  and  then  endeavour  to  oompensate  for 
the  disappointment,  by  embroiling  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  of  people,  .gqod.  customers  .to  our  merchants, 
and  with  whom,  by  prodenbend  coneiliaitoi^  meaauraB, 
our  trausactions  niighj;  be  indefinitely  increased. 

Our  foreign  relations  should  he  regulated  by.  the 
great  pitnei^e  of  doing  by  otbera  as- we  should. wish 
them  to  do  for  us.  It  cannot  be  consistent  with  this 
principle,  to  endeavour  to  force  on,  other  nations  mea- 
sures that  we  resist  when  applied  to  our  own  okoem- 
stances.  Sither  Viscount  Palmerston  should  vote  for 
the  Bepeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  or  the  course  pur- 
sued* by  his  agents  in  8ieily  was*  highly  objeotionidile. 


'  •  •••#  «     ,  i  »  . 
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*  'f 


'VMreowM^ii  heU  to  he  the  most  prosperous 
aad  iMfpy  ^Mek  eootMoa  within  its  limits  the 
UrfHt  ^adlht' of  wealth.  A  nation  is  reckoned 
rieh  and  great  which  can  buy  largely,  which  has 
vast  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  ships  of  which 
art  leM  MtB^Mang  €he  seas  in  all  directions.  Eng- 
land, in  ibme  iheaaure,  answers  to  this  description ; 
M  \m  gNMleees  ia  eircamaoribedi  ber  wealth  de- 


creased,  her  commerco  curtailed,  her  happincaa 
randered  knpeaeiUe,  her  pepoUition  rendered  per- 
manently tniseraWe,  poor,  and  wretched,  by  the 
existence  of  tho  three  great  anomalies  which^  fonn 
the  heading  of  this  artiele.  Englishmen  axe  apt 
to  be  very  proud  of  their  constltutitm,  as  they  mre 
of  their  Hon,  and  other  imaginary  signs  of  ipi'eat- 
neu  3  they  think  K  Ihe  ndmisation  of  aesvenB^iv" 
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nations,  because  a  few  Conservatiye  twaddlers  hare 
tried  to  saddle  such  a  system  on  their  respective 
lands. 

But  amongst  all  the  really  great  publicists  and 
politicians  of  Europe  the  source  of  admiration  is, 
not  how  great  England  has  grown  with  her  con- 
stitution, but  how  great  she  has  grown  in  spite  of 
it.  It  is  the  energy,  industry,  and  genius  of  the 
peciple  which  they  enry ;  not  our  relics  of  feudalism 
and  a  state  of  barbarlBm. 

The  whole  fabric  of  our  constitution  rests  on  a 
gross  middle-age  injustice,  as  crying  an  evil  as  any 
of  those  abolished  in  Franoe  by  the  great  rcTolu- 
tion,  on  primogeniture  and  entail,  two  monstrosi- 
ties which  hare  outstood  the  progress  of  civilization 
to  this  hour.  Cui-tail  them,  abolish  the  crying  evil 
of  land  monopoly,  and  the  envy  of  surrounding  na- 
tions would  be  sorely  shorn  of  its  power  and  influ- 
ence. 

M.  Fassy,  recently  appointed  Minister  of  Finance 
in  France,  published,  some  years  ago,  a  work,  of 
which  an  able  translation  has  just  appeared,*  which 
is  a  clear  statement  of  the  evils  of  aristocracy,  primo- 
geniture, and  entail.  M.  Fassy,  at  the  period  at 
which  he  wrote,  living  under  a  monarchy,  professed 
a  belief  that  his  views  were  compatible  with  mo- 
narchy.    But  experience  has  disproved  this. 

The  Bourbons  beliered,  as  did  Louis  Fhllippe, 
that  monarchy  must  rest,  to  be  permanent,  on  the 
oligarchy ;  and  great  efforts  were  made  during 
their  reigns  to  restore  entails  and  primogeniture. 
Their  efforts  were  defeated ;  but  M.  Fassy,  to  warn 
his  countrymen  ftom  being  deluded  in  future  days, 
wrote  the  work  now  under  examination,  as  well  as 
his  able  work  on  large  and  small  farms. 

Indeed  France  is  a  living  proof  of  the  otIIs  of  aris- 
tocracy. Its  awful  position  before  the  reTolntion,and 
its  comparatirely  prosperous  condition  now,  result 
firom  different  conditions  of  the  aristocracy.  Feople 
are  apt  to  doubt  if  revolutions  ever  produce  any 
good.  But  these  learned  pundits  can  nerer  have 
used  their  powers  either  of  reason  or  observation. 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  owe 
whatever  prosperity  or  liberty  they  enjoy  to  revolu- 
tion, which  men  decry  so  furiously  when  near,  and 
admire  so  zealously  when  afar  off.  Cromwell  did 
more  for  England  than  any  legitimate  king  ever 
did,  as  did  Napoleon  for  France,  and  Washington 
fbr  America.  But  all  these  were  children  of  revo- 
lution ;  and  the  first  and  the  last  would  gladly  hare 
avowed  it,  if  they  conld;  while  the  second  was  bom 
in  revolution. 

M.  Fassy  opens  by  pointing  out  the  origin  of 
aristocracy,  which,  in  early  stages  of  society,  was  a 
useful  institution,  aiding  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation : — 

*<Look  at  India,  Ethiopis,  and  Kgypt;  from  the  most  remote 
aaiiqaity,  in  these  countries,  privileged  orders  held  the  lahorious 
dasses  under  a  writhing  yoke.  Look  at  the  states  tit  ancient 
Greece,  and  you  trill  find  slarery  to  he  tlie  fixed  and  sorrowful 
lot  of  the  masses ;  and  never  did  the  terms  aristocracy  and  demo- 
craoy  signify  in  them  anything  else  than  the  distribution,  more 
or  less  unequal,  of  political  right  among  freemen." 


*  Aristociacy,  considered  in  its  relations  with  the  Progress  of 
Cirilixation.  From  the  French  of  H.  ?ss^.  liondon :  Arthur 
Hatt. 


The  melancholy  fact  that  slavery  was  the  rale  ia 
ancient  days,  openly  and  without  disguise,  in  & 
great  measure  explains  aristocracy.  In  Atheni 
and  Sparta,  as  well  as  in  Rome,  there  were  govern- 
ing classes,  and  classes  in  servitude.  Feudalism 
was  but  a  natural  sequence  in  more  modem  times  to 
those  early  forms  of  privilege,  and  also  in  part  s 
consequence  of  agricultural  life,  in  which  leaden 
being  required  and  selected,  those  chosen  in  eourss 
of  time  contrived  to  make  their  once  paternal  mis 
hereditary.  In  infant  states,  both  in  town  and 
country,  the  protection  of  an  eminent  warrior  was 
always  useful,  though  in  most  instances  the  soldisri 
ended  by  encroaching.  The  tribute,  paid  at  fint 
.voluntarily,  they  soon  exacted  as  a  right,  while 
many  received  land  from  the  weak,  unable  them- 
selves to  protect  their  property.     Fassy  shows :~ 

"  At  a  later  period,  other  circumstances  completed  the  cohm* 
lidation  of  the  aristocratic  supremacy.  Society  developed  itseif ; 
with  an  augmentation  of  the  means  of  snhsistence,  the  molt  «f 
the  progress  of  industry,  the  people  multiplied ;  and,  hy  httb  sofd 
little,  social  relations  and  interests  hecoming  extendi,  diversifcd, 
and  complicated,  the  skill  requisite  for  public  husiness  vas  foun4 
to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  multitude  doomed  to  psinful  toil. 
From  that  time  it  was  on  the  great,  that  is,  on  the  rich,  becao»e 
they  alone  were  in  a  position  &vourable  to  the  oaltiTation  of  their 
minds,  that  the  task  devolTed  of  providing  fbr  the  wants  of  s 
growing  civilization :  legislation,  war,  justice,  all  became  codcca* 
trated  in  their  heads ;  and  as  thi^  did  not  forget  to  impress  on 
the  laws  made  under  their  influence  a  direction  fitted  to  extend, 
strengthen,  and  perpettiate  their  natural  advantages,  ia  a  ihort 
time  the  people,  daxaled  by  the  hereditary  lustre  and  power  of 
the  privileged  families,  became  accustomed  to  consider  the  offsbooti 
of  these  families  as  their  masters," 

The  fact  that  the  feudal  lords  were  ignorant  wsi 
nothing  ;  they  were  usually  less  ignorant  than  the 
commonalty.  At  all  events,  the  humbler  classei 
thought  so,  which  gives  our  author  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  very  shrewd  observation  : — 

"The  people  have  often  been  aecnsed  of  a  blind  presvmptioe. 
Interested  declaimers  have  been  pleased  to  represent  them  si  n* 
jecting  with  an  ignorant  impatience  the  check  of  the  most  vIm 
and  tutelary  laws.  History  shows  us  the  reverse  of  this  to  bsve 
been  the  case.  Read  its  annals :  fkr  from  juttifying  this  Vfaui^ 
they  show  that  there  is  in  the  governed  such  s  love  of  order  sei 
disposition  to  submission,  that  th^  invariably  allow  the  GovsrS' 
ment  to  go  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds,  and  to  arrogate  to  itMlf 
those  prerogatives  whose  injustice  strips  them  of  their  most  wfsd 
rights.  Is  it  needful  to  cite  other  proofs  of  this  than  the  tlsTd? 
under  which  the  popnlations  of  antiquity  groaned,  or  the  hnmi* 
liations  endured  up  to  our  time  by  the  most  numenms  dMo' 
Tme,  there  have  been  revolts  caused  by  the  most  intoknbts  n^ 
fering ;  revolutions  that  have  substituted  for  iniquitoos  sad  op* 
pressive  forms  of  organieation  institutions  more  fivoorsbls  ts 
equity ;  but  these  events  even  attest  that  if  there  be  in  mss  n 
instinctive  justice  in  advance  of  the  laws,  and  kading  to  their 
reform,  there  exists  also  in  the  masses  a  sort  of  social  esssMMS 
which  makes  their  inteUeetoal  capacity  the  standsrd  aad  assisis 
of  their  pretensions  in  the  matter  of  political  rights.  So  losg  u 
the  mssses  remain  bent  down  under  the  yoke  of  ignoraoce  sad 
destitution,  unfitted  for  taking  a  part  in  public  affisirs,  they  sre 
seen  to  resign  themselves  to  a  nozioos  but  neoessaiy  dependence, 
and  an  aristocracy  disposes  freely  of  their  destiny.** 

He  then  adds  :•— 

**  This  stste  of  things,  however,  has  a  necessary  term.  Vu  s^ 
tural  attribute  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  power,  always  tends  to 
follow  their  difusion ;  it  extends,  eonoentrates,  or  contnMAs  itself 
with  them ;  and  the  greetar  part  of  revalutioRS  are  oaly  the  cos- 
sequences  of  thsir  displacement.  In  order  that  an  sristcoscy 
should  preserve  an  immatabls  supremacy,  it  would  be  aeeensiy 
that  no  change  should  take  place  in  the  intellectnal  and  ecoQoaiesl 
condition  of  the  oonununity ;  and  that  is  scarcely  possible.  In* 
dttstrv  is  easentially  progressive;  it  developei  Itself  even  is  ipte 
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of  the  obsttclei  \rh\A  legiBlation  opposes  to  it;  and  in  proportion 
•s  hbovr,  better  directed,  obtains  a  higher  remnneration,  the  labo- 
rioas  classes  natunOIy  acqniriog  wealth  and  intelligence,  the  do- 
noatiag  caste  loses  eoraething  of  its  superiority.  Nor  is  this 
all;  classes  who  enlighten  and  strengthen  themselves  learn  the 
ralce  of  those  rights  which  ignorance  had  caused  them  to  abdi- 
cate; in  a  short  time  interest  prompts  their  recovery,  and  as 
poTtr  passes  to  their  aWe,  it  becomes  more  and  more  diflicult  for 
the  vetlened  tmtocracy  to  retain  under  its  yoke  subjects  eagerly 
bat  on  obtaimng  iibeities  alike  necessary  for  their  moral  dignity 
lad  the  increase  of  their  material  well-beiQg.** 


This  wai  seen  in  ancient  dayi  at  Honfie.  The 
pttriciaot,  in  the  beginning,  governed  without  con- 
trol ;  they  alone  were  oonsidered  capable  of  rale. 
Bnt  the  plebeians,  at  last,  becoming  rich,  intelli- 
gent, and  educated,  forced  from  the  minority  those 
rights  which  the  aristocracy  had  the  absurd  preten- 
lioD  to  think  inherent.  Nobody  denies  the  Talue 
of  this  class  in  ignorant  ages  ;  but  mankind  would 
commit  an  act  of  extreme  folly  in  surrendering 
their  government  to  an  oligarchy  because  the  an- 
cestors of  that  oligarchy  formerly  performed  great 
Rrrices. 

But  commerce  and  trade  are,  by  their  wide- spread 

benefits,  by  their  irresistible  progress,  annihilating 

the  Tcry  essence  of  aristocratic  power.     It  was  the 

poflsesBion  of  wealth  by  a  few  which  gave  them 

sach  power.     But  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts, 

of  commerce,  the  lamp  of  civilization,  of  labour, 

yideoiog  the  sphere  of  production,  placed  wealth 

in  other  hands  ;  and  rich  traders  competed  with  the 

core-dealers,  potato-growers,  turnip- sellers,  timber 

merchants,  who,  though  living  by  selling,  because 

their  produce  arose  from  land,  stupidly  considered 

theiDjelres  something    above  shopkeepers.      The 

nev-rich  began  naturally  to  strive  with  the  old- 

nch  for  a  share  in  rule ;  and  the  nations  of  the 

CArth,  perceiving  the  increasing  inconveuiencies  of 

fendalism,  saw  the  balance  with  satisfaction. 

"In  fact,  however  suitable  aristocratic  forms  might  be  to  times 
^hea  w»r  was  the  gieat  business  of  society,  agriculture  the  sole 
ioiiBttiy,  and  landed  estate  the  only  means  of  distinction,  these 
^wiB.in  gfiftral,  present  no  gouantee  for  new  social  existences, 
f'vUtt  modes  of  individual  and  collective  aotivity  which  the  wants 
•^s  more  advanced  civilization  give  birth  to." 

The  natural  result  of  the  great  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocratic  class  was,  in  early  times, 
the  formation  of  other  classes ;  and  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries  we  find  the  artisans  forming  com- 
mtuial  associations  against  the  fighting  class.  Thus 
aro?e  corporations,  guilds,  companies,  &c.,  which 
were  petty  aristocracies,  it  is  true,  very  tyrannical 
to  the  poor,  but  still  restraining  the  rapacity  of  the 
governing  order.  Subsequent  events  annihilated 
tbese  communes,  and  admitted  the  people  to  a  share 
m  the  government. 

"It  was,"  says  Passy,  "nevertheless,  not  with- 
out struggles  and  conflicts  that  they  reached  this 
point.'' 

•^U&rti  giveMrth  to  institntioiu,  these  in  their  t«m  re-act 

J^  ■«*■;  sad  the  aristoeiacy,  proteoted  by  exclusive  and  spo- 

i- "L /^^^**^  it  had  enacted  in  the  days  of  its  omnipotence, 

ewed  from  them  immense  means  of  conservation  and  resistance. 

rff J!J2?  **"*  *'  ^™^**  "^  ***®  ^^^^  **'  *  popuUtion  desirous 
w  u«edo«;  and,  ta  spile  of  the  events  of  the  FVench  Revolution, 
^  see  It  itiu  nexdm,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  countries  of 
^ttwpe,  a  doBunation  as  pernidooi  to  the  independenee  as  it  is 
^^?***^  »^««ts  of  the  mora  inimerous  orden  of  the 


Beccaria  has  said — and  Passy  opens  his  chapter 
**  on  the  distinctive  character  of  the  laws  which 
constitute  an  aristocracy,''  with  the  quotation — 
*'  amongst  men  united  in  societies  we  remark  a 
continual  tendency  to  concentrate  privileges,  power, 
and  fortune  in  the  hands  of  the  minority,  and  to 
award  to  the  many  only  depression  and  misery." 
Despite  the  triteness  and  reconditeness  of  this  truth, 
there  are  writers  and  journalists  who  have  sufficient 
folly  to  ask,  «  Will  a  vote  make  a  poor  man  an  atom 
less  poor  V 

But  all  this  is  absurdity.  The  people  are  deeply 
interested  in  annihilating  every  remnant  and  relio 
of  feudalism;  for,  as  our  author  observes,  "  Clergy, 
communes,  monarchs,'  administrative  or  judicial 
hierarchies — all  those  that  have  possessed  power— « 
have  used  it  so  as  to  promote  their  private  advan- 
tage or  ambition ;  all  ruling  bodies  have,  in  their 
turns,  encroached  on  the  general  rights,  and  have 
made  the  spoils  of  the  multitude  their  pedestals.*' 

He  then  shows  the  iniquity  of  laws  made  merely 
to  perpetuate  these  injustices,  and  says  of  the  legis< 
lative  scafibldings  which  support  the  dominating 
classes,  '*all  of  them  have  been  so  many  con- 
trivances for  wringing  from  the  people,  in  order  to 
bestow  upon  the  minority  those  blessings  designed 
by  Providence  to  recompense  the  eflforts  of  all." 
Passy  sees  some  difference,  however,  in  an  aris- 
tocracy under  a  republic,  and  in  an  aristocracy 
under  a  monarchy: — 

'*  Absolute  masters  in  the  state,  deriving  from  the  ezerdae  of 
their  sovereign  functions  the  strength  requisite  for  their  preserva- 
tion, republican  aristocracies  usually  confine  themselves  to  de- 
priving the  people  of  all  participation  in  public  affairs.  Among 
them  the  desire  of  riches  yields  to  the  fear  of  the  dangers  at- 
tached to  their  accumulation ;  and,  as  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
rob  the  humbler  classes  without  producing  this  result,  their 
laws,  instead  of  consecrating  the  inalienability  of  landed  pro- 
perty, have  always  a  tendency  to  maintain  a  just  equilibrium 
among  the  private  fortunes  of  individuals. 

"  How  could  a  monarchical  nobility,  without  the  support  of  ter- 
ritorial wealth,  defend  its  prerogatives,  exposed  as  they  are  to 
the  hatred  of  the  people  and  the  aggretsiont  of  ipyalty  P  Fa 
from  having  to  dread  the  concentration  of  property,  it  is  only  by 
availing  it^lf  of  the  advantages  attached  to  opulence  that  it  can 
keep  up  an  imposing  appearance  and  the  safety  of  the  caste 
depends  entirely  on  the  fortunes  of  its  chiefs.  Thence  originate 
a  multitude  of  laws,  made,  as  jurists  tell  us,  in  the  view  of  pre- 
serving the  name,  arms,  and  splendour  of  noble  families.  Thence 
arose  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which  prevents  the  dispersion  of 
the  estates  of  each  of  them;  thence  came  entails,  trusts,  and 
I  lineal  distinctions,  which  insure  to  these  families  the  irrevocable 
possession  of  them.  If  tlie  nobility  had  not  been  firmly  in- 
trenched npon  a  space,  the  access  to  which  was  barred  to  the 
rest  of  society,  it  would  long  ago  have  fallen  into  obscurity.** 

Some  aristocracies  have  carried  their  depredation 
further.  In  Poland  and  in  Russia  none  but  noblei 
could  possess  land  at  all ;  and  we  see  in  the  presents 
position  of  these  two  countries  what  the  unre- 
strained advantages  and  pleasures  of  such  an  aris- 
tocracy are.  Of  course,  the  oligarchs  have  in  all 
these  acts  an  object.  But  Passy  shows  the  fearful 
results  of  the  system,  while  he  points  out  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  a  partial  abandonment  of  the 
intolerable  injoatice: — 

**  Where  was  the  torch  of  arts  and  civilisation  first  relumed  P  In 
those  countries  where  servitude  disappeared  soonest — in  the  re- 
publics of  Italy  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  where  men,  able 
to  raise  themselves  to  wealth  by  labour,  put  forth  all  the  strength 
of  their  intellectual  and  physical  faculties;  agriculture,  science. 
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tHfi  fine  arts,  trade,  maanfaeUkTM,  all  flourished  anew,  all  re- 
med  under  hands  freed  from  the  shackles  of  feudal  servitude; 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  become  prosperous,  had  only  to  follow 
in  the  path  which  they  struck  out.  At  the  present  day  we 
see  what  are  the  consequences  of  the  inequalities  which  exist  in 
the  economical  and  moral  condition  of  nations — misery,  igno- 
rance, slaTcry.  Such  is  still,  among  those  of  the  Sclavonic  race, 
the  sad  lot  of  the  people,  indifferent  to  the  perfecting  of  an  in- 
dustry whose  fruits  would  merely  serve  to  increase  the  pride  of 
their  masters.  Comfort,  edacation,  and  liberty  are,  on  the  ooa- 
traty,  the  boon  of  those  who  were  once  the  seris  of  the  feudal 
barons.  It  is  because  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and 
England,  the  nobility  not  having  been  able  to  dispossess  entirely 
the  inferior  orders,  the  latter  have  had  in  property  a  base  of 
action,  a  place  of  refage  for  displaying  their  industrial  powers, 
and,  by  the  progressive  accumulation  of  commercial  riches,  rais- 
ing themselves  to  better  destinies." 

In  his  third  chapter,  F&ssy  describes  the  institu- 
tions which  priyilege  the  aristocracy  in  the  different 
monarchies  of  Eorope  ;  and  though  things  have 
changed  somewhat  since  he  wrote  to  uSf  the  theme 
^  is  still  deeply  interesting.  The  SclaTonic  System, 
the  Spanish  system,  are  pointed  oat.  In  Spain, 
perhaps,  more  than  anyiK'here  else,  the  cruel  evil  of 
elass  is  apparent.  That  fine  country  is  perishing 
a  yictim  of  bigotry  and  feudalism.  He  then 
sketches  the  scheme  of  entail,  that  Jesuitical  plan 
for  the  preTentlon  of  the  progress  of  cirilisation,  I 


and  for  the  perpetuation  of  injustice,  antiqiistdd 
ideas,  and  misery: — 

"  What  is  important  at  present  is,"  says  Faasy,  "  ta  diisea 
the  consequences  of  these  institutions;  and  here  there  ii  no  roon 
for  mistake,  so  much  is  their  injustice  evident  and  palpable.  Bj 
confiscaliug  to  the  profit  of  a  small  number  of  pritfi^ed  fkndfies 
a  vast  portion  of  the  social  patrimony,  not  only  do  those  iastilo. 
tious  take  from  the  masses  the  powor  of  arriving  at  the  4i*tia»- 
taons  and  advantages  of  property,  but,  moreover,  by  favouuft 
tlie  gradual  concentration  of  wealth,  they  operate  so  as  to  retain 
them  under  tlie  humiliating  yoke  of  miser}'  and  vice.  Therf  are 
no  means  of  depriving  these  laws  of  so  bsaefbl  an  ioflnfiMr. 
Could  we  even  succeed,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  erib  of  the  iai- 
quality  of  fortunes,  in  preventing  the  union  of  entailed  Isadiin 
the  same  hands,  the  principle  of  exclusion  would  not  less  exist  to 
the  injury  of  the  rest  of  the  community;  and  never  woold  vultli 
find  its  natural  level.  Thus  it  is  probable,  that  but  for  the  pn- 
judices  and  the  moral  causes  which  condemn  the  doadns^ 
castes  to  a  ruinous  idleness,  and  militate  in  &voar  of  the  t^e 
classes,  the  whole  soQ  of  a  country  would  by  degrees  have  psatd 
into  the  hands  of  those  who,  at  liberty  to  add  to  the  wcahh  a- 
dusively  conferred  on  them,  had  no  diminution  of  it  to  fesr." 

M.  Passy  is  the  first  minister  of  finance  in  rece&t 
times  and  in  European  countries  who  has  discosMd 
so  fully  the  topics  emhraced  in  his  work;  and  his 
arguments  may  meet  with  more  respect,  because  it 
has  been  supposed  that  he  possesses  considereble 
financial  talent. 


LOVE'S    ELOQUENCE. 

BT  B.  B.  BUBBINOTON, 
Author  of  "  Bevelaliona  of  the  Beautiful,"  Ac. 


There's  not  a  day  of  sunshine  now 

To  awaken  fay  or  iairy; 
Then  meet  me  with  thy  brightest  brow, 

And  make  it  summer,  Mary. 
The  cold  hath  robbed  of  half  their  bliss 

The  robin  and  the  starling; 
Then  give  me  back  thy  warmest  kiss, 

Oh,  give  it  back,  my  darling. 

I  kan  upon  thy  heaving  breast, 
Love*8  own  serene  dominion. 

As  sweety  as  a  babe  oould  rest 
Upon  an  angel's  pinion. 


And,  wordless  in  thy  soft  caress. 
The  heart  seems  aever  lonely. 

As  if  the  will  and  power  to  bleu 
Exist  in  silence  only. 

I  would  not  carelessly  invite 

One  word  of  joy  or  sorrow  : 
Be  silent  as  the  stars  to-night, 

A  gossip  be  to-morrow. 
This  dreaminess  is  all  divine. 

And  soul  is  all  acuteness ; 
Earth  breathes  in  every  word  of  thine, 

And  heaven  lies  in  thy  mutanaas^ 


LITERARY    REGISTER. 


}fy  Uncle  ifie  Citrate,    In  Three  Vols.    London  :  Chap- 
man ft  Hall. 

The  habit  is  common  of  using  novels  as  a  means  of 
describing  social  life,  social  errors,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  might  be  avoided.  Ireland  has  always  pre- 
sented a  wide  field  for  these  purposes.  The  novelist  is 
able  to  indulge  his  fimcy  freely  without  leading  any  read- 
ers out  of  Ireland  to  suppose  that  he  is  drawing  an  alto- 
gether ideal  picture.  "My  Uncle  the  Curate**  is  by 
tiie  author  of  the  "  Bachelor  of  the  Albany,'*  and  the 
^Falcon  Family.'*  Its  style  is  not,  we  think)  an  im- 
proTcment  on  his  former  works.  The  narrative  is  run 
into  three  volumes,  when  it  should  have  been  one  only. 
Xhe  oonventional  role  of  three  volumes,  although  scr- 
Tioeable  to  the  libraries,  and  therefore  followed  by  the 
publishers  of  novels,  is  quite  as  much  honoured,  often,  in 


the  breach  as  in  the  observance.  It  is  not  the  onTjr  i^^rel 
of  a  similar  purport  in  our  possession.  We  expected, 
indeed,  to  have  cast  two  or  three  of  them  behind 
us  this  month ;  but  we  find  "  the  Curite*'  is  Mj 
to  occupy  our  available  space,  aHhoagh  we  have  oo 
intention  of  abridging  the  tale.  It  is  a  coramon 
enough  story.  Two  sets  of  people  are  introduced;  one 
of  whom  are  good,  and  the  other  bod.  A  medinm  qos* 
lity,  neither  very  good  nor  vwy  had,  are  also  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  usual  accompaniments  of  laeideotal 
people  occur,  of  whom  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion 
are  given.  The  novel  opens  at  Cambridge^  at  tlie  ccm- 
mcncement  of  the  long  voooiion,  with  a  yeoog  man,  vhf^ 
has  comparatively  little  to  spend,  and  nothing  to  do.  The 
novelist  represents  this  young  gentleman,  worfh'  £200 
per  annum  from  an  Irish  property  which  he  bad  never 
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1^,  as  in  poTertj,  and  dependent  on  the  bountj  of 
an  old  gentleman,  a  merchant  in  the  south  of  Spain,  who 
was  t  rejected  saitor  of  Mr.  Vivjan's  mother — Mr.  Vivyan 
»the  name  of  the  yoong  student — and  who  ultimately 
leaves  his  fortune  to  her  son.  Novelists  would  take 
healthier  grounds  hy  telling  young  gentlemen  that  they 
can  enjoy  the  world,  be  independent,  and  save  money 
OS  £200  per  annom.  We  are  not  to  run  over  all  the 
labyrinths  of  this  tale ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  descrip- 
tive passages  that  we  may  quote.  The  first  relates  to 
Mr.  Vivyan'a  life  at  Cambridge,  and  the  hardships  of 
a  single  gentleoian  who,  with  £200  annually,  knows  not 
wliere  to  betake  himself : — 

"The  day  was  warm,  bat  not  sultry,  and  Vivyan  was  sitting, 

«r  more  properly  kinoging,  in  a  chair  too  capacious  for  his  size, 

aid  too  Inxoiioaa  lor  his  standing,  at  a  small,  but  very  solid, 

toUe,  cJose  to  a  tall,  narrow  window,  with  an  infinity  of  minute 

puea.  The  wiodow  stood  wide  open  to  admit  the  genial  sunshine 

ud  the  delicate  air.     A  man  is  known  not  better  by  his  com- 

puuooships  than  by  the  arrangements  and  aspect  of  his  chambers, 

T^e  disorder  of  Vivyan*s  was  not  inelegant  or  vulgar,  but  still  it 

vtt  dberder;  there  was  a  negligence  that  denotfMl  the  indolent^ 

eratieist  the  erratic, -stodeat;  it  looked  as  if  there  had  been  a 

lattfe  of  the  books,  and  the  papers  had  the  appearance  of  having 

bee^  blova  aboat  Uke  the  leaves  in  the  Sibylline  grutto.    There 

were  places  for  books  and  papers,  but  nothing  was  exactly  in  its 

pbce.    All  open  piano  was  strewed  with  French  mathematics, 

easily  known  by  their  blue  and  pink  robe  de  ekanUtre.    The  floor 

a^aeeat  was  encumbered  with  a  chaos  of  loose  music.     A  deep, 

comfortable  sofa  seemed  to  be  used  as  a  general  repository  for 

utides  of  all  sorts,  nsefnl  and  useless,  necessities  and  luxuries, 

lats,  canea,  bmshes,  pamphlets,  boxes,  umbrellas,  and  cigars. 

AQ  looked  careless  and  desultory,  a  study  in  a  state  of  siege.    The 

tabk  was  a  wilderness  of  writing  materials,  pens,  ink,  paper, 

CBTciopei,  sealing-wax,  seals  with  antique  devices  dispersed  in  all 

^Kctioos,  like  people  in  a  panic;  the  books  were  so  multifarious 

SI  to  ifford  no  grounds  for  concluding,  vrith  any  confidence,  what 

bnacli  of  study  was  most  in  cultivation,  or  what  profession,  if  any, 

ns  the  student's  sum.   There  were  books  of  mathematics,  history, 

neUphyiies,  poetry,  poHtics,  a  work  on  geology,  and  a  volume  of 

'Qontin  Dnrward.'     You  could  scarcely  decide  what  was  the 

joong  man's  immHifttf>  pursuit.     A  volume  of  Hobbes  was  open 

before  ^\m  but  other  books  were  open  too;  Claudian,  Shelly,  and 

a  treatise  of  *  Conic  Sections.*     He  was  reading  none  of  the 

three,  bat  seemingly  watching  the  swallows  as  they  darted  across 

the  window. 

"  He  was  not  an  idler ;  only  a  literary  truant.  Mental  re- 
ftsement  was  written  on  his  brow;  it  spoke  in  his  eye,  but  the 
iatellect  was  of  an  unfixed  and  airy  character.  A  sheet  of  paper 
that  ky  tliere  ankongat  the  other  straggling  leaves  let  you  fully 
ioto  the  8tor]poC  his  mind.  It  was  covered  with  a  maze  of  cha- 
neten  and  hieroglyphics,  algebraic  symbols,  Greek  verses,  geo- 
metrical lines,  and  lines  of  English  poetry,  the  exactest  possible 
tjpe  of  the  state  of  intellectual  vagrancy. 

"A  picture  stands  on  the  mantel-piece;  a  green  curtain  covers 
it— hi  OS  draw  it  aside — ah!  what  a  face!  what  supreme  beauty ! 
A  &ee  that  Raphael  might  have  painted.     And  how  like  is  it  to 
Vivpnl    If  e  have  said  that  lie  was  handsome ;  he  must  have 
been  so,  indeed,  to  have  resembled  that  lovely  portrait.     If  his 
featares  had  a  fault,  it  was  o^ing  to  their  resembling  their  ex- 
quisite original  only  too  closely — the  style  was  too  delicate  and 
femiame.    Bat  then  his  yoa^  was  some  excuse;  at  least  it  was 
a  fui  apoWgy  ibr  the  smoothness  of  his  upper  lip,  which  was 
ooly  beginning  to  be  shadowed  by  the  promise  of  a  moustache. 
HU  hair  was  fair,  and  where  its  thick  clusters  were  parted  with 
*  ntleas  heed*  in  front,  they  displayed  a  forehead  of  brilliant 
vhiteiMM,  and  the  most'  iutelleettial  form.      His  eye  was  blue, 
nBd,  bright,  bat  with  sooethiag  of  dreamiaesa,  or  hinguor,  in 
its  veiy  boUiaa^qr*      Xt  was,  however,  not  the  languor  of  sen- 
•aalitj;  nor  was  that  the  character  of  his  mouth  either,  although 
it  vas  still  further,  perhaps,  from  indicating  the  energetic  and 
heroic  qualities.     Upon  the  whole  a  pliysiognomist  of  no  very 
paitactitBBSsa  might  have  divined  what  was  indeed  tlie  truth, 
ibat  f^kVifyaa  was  a  young  man  of  great  attiattions  and 
bolhaa^  darts,  batdeftcientia  the  hardier  qualities  of  perseverance 
and  sel^rdiance,  which  so  frequently  conduct  minor  talents  to 


eminence,  while  great  abilities,  nnstrengthened  and  nnsnstained 
by  them,  are  often  destined  to  shame  their  possessors  and  disapi- 
point  the  worid.  If  Vivyan  escaped  these  dangers,  it  was  owing 
to  the  force  of  circumstances.  Had  he  been  left  to  be  the  ardii- 
tect  of  his  own  fortune,  it  is  probable  the  fabric  would  never 
have  been  raised. 

"Vivyan  was  the  younger  of  two  brothers;  he  had  lost  his 
mother  early,  and  his  father  (an  imprudent  man)  some  years  pre- 
vious to  the  present  period.   Yon  vrili  easily  believe  that  in  point 
of  fortune  he  was  no  Croesus:  his  havings  in  money,  like  *  his 
havings  in  beard,'  were  a  *  younger  brother's  portion.'     A  small 
Irish  property,  yielding  something  under  two  hundred  a-year,  had 
descended  to  him  from  the  maternal  side — a  revenue  sufficient, 
with  sharp  economy,  to  maintain  him  in  the  position  of  a  gentla- 
man,  but  totally  insufficient  to   support  the  expense  of  the 
least  costly  form  of  university  education.     For  this  advantage, 
therefore,  Frank  was  necessarily  a  dependent  upon  friendly  aid. 
It  was  not  from  his  brother,  however,  he  received  it;  his  brother. 
Sir  Godfrey  Vivyan,  was  a  selfish  and  dissipated  man,  who,  hav- 
ing inherited  his  father's  extravagance  along  with  his  estate, 
found  his  available  income  much  too  limited  to  supply  his  own 
frivolous  or  licentious  pleasures.     The  bene&ctor  of  Vivyan  was 
a  distant  relative,  a  wealthy  merchant  resident  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  whom  the  young  man  had  never  so  much  as  seen.    It  was, 
of  course,  therefore,  no  feeling  of  personal  affection  or  esteem  that 
stimulated  the  munificence  of  this  gentleman.     Its  origin  was  of 
a  more  tender,  indeed  of  a  romantic  nature.   In  his  youth,  he  had 
formed  a  passionate  attachment  to  Vivyaa's  mother;  iaoorable 
circnmstanccs  had  not  only  prevented  their  union,  but  united  the 
lady  to  another;  time  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  first  bitterness 
of  blasted  prospects;  but  what  can  '  raze  out  the  written  troubles' 
of  the  heart — '  pluck  from  the  memory  the  rooted  sorrow*  of 
frustrated  love  and  hope  blighted?     The  rapturous  fascination  of 
Mr.  Everard's  youth  continued  to  be  the  tranquil  charm  and  in- 
nocent solace  of  his  old  age.      Having  heard  by  report  how 
strongly  Frank  resembled  his  mother,  and  that  he  had  been  left 
but  poorly  provided  for,  Mr.  Everard  was  irresistibly  impelled  to 
promote  his  advancement  in  the  only  way  that  seemed  open  to 
him;  and  he  proceeded  to  the  attainment  of  his  object  with  a 
delicacy  and  frankness  that  left  the  young  man  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  the  kindness  ingenuously,  or  inflict  an  ungracious  wound 
through  a  mistaken  feeling  of  independence.'* 

The  description  given  here  looks  very  like  that  of  an 
idle  young  man ;  not  deficient  in  talent,  hut  greatly  want- 
ing in  application. 

We  should  confess  that  the  novelist  allows  the  sufficiency 
of  £200  per  annum  to  support  a  gentleman  with  economy, 
but  not  to  defray  a  University  education.  Well,  the  latter 
should  be  made  cheaper.  A  young  man  may  receive  a 
very  excellent  education  at  Trinity  College  for,  we  think, 
less  money.  Edinburgh  and  the  Scotch  Universities  gene- 
rally have  turned  out  some  excellent  scholars,  without  in- 
curring a  cost  of  more  than  half  the  money  annually. 

Mr.  Vivyan  had  a  cousin,  a  young  man  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  rich,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
his  money  : — 

"  Vivyan  had  a  cousin,  named  George  Markham,  four  or  Ave 
years  his  senior — generous,  brave,  cordial,  and  manly — ^heir  to  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  large  an 
allowance  as  to  place  all  the  pleasures  that  became  a  gentleman 
liberally  and  lawfully  vrithin  his  reach.  Virtuously  more  than 
intellectually  educated,  his  tastes  were  happily  innocent  and 
healthy — 

« ' . .  not  of  the  courtly  train, 

Or  city's  practice,  but  tiie  country's  innocence;* 

he  was  passionutely  fond  of  rural  sports,  indeed  of  rural  life  in 
every  respect,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  every  year  at  his 
father's  seat,  a  place  called  ^lanor  Oakham,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Southampton,  except  when  he  went  to  Scotland  in  the  grouse 
season,  made  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  Alps  or  Pyreuees,  or 
even  ranged  the  world  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  He  was  an  artlent  lover  of  natural 
beauty,  as  most  sportsmen  are,  particularly  angler?,  and  Markham 
was  as  renowned  with  the  rod  as  the  gun;— indeed,  the  books  he 
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niMfc  adUieted  to,  if  not  tbe  only  onw  to  whidi  he  bad  dTer 
math  wttoBtioB,  w«ra  old  Isaak  and  liit  fly-book. 

**  Yivyan  had  not  seen  or  known  mnch  of  this  relation  of  his 
until  some  short  time  after  he  was  eaiablished  at  Cambridge.  An 
accidental  circumatanoe  then  brought  Markham  to  that  part  of 
England,  and  he  did  not  omit  paying  his  fair  cousin  a  visit.  No- 
body was  so  winsome  at  Frank  Vivyan;  he  was  all  openness, 
benevolence,  gentleness,  oonrtesy,  and  good  humour.  Markham 
was  cliarmed  with  bun;  he  perceived  his  mental  superiority,  but 
the  perfect  artlesaness  and  modesty,  nay  tlie  very  supineuess^  of 
Tivysn's  character,  prevented  tha^  superiority  from  being  dis- 
agreeably felt  by  any  body,  even  by  those  who  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  his  int^ectual  rivals,  which  was  not  the  case  at  all  with 
llarkham.  frank  upon  his  part  was  an  easy  conquest.  Ue  gave 
his  cousin  his  affeotions  almost  in  the  first  hour  of  their  aoquain- 
tjaooe;  and  embraced  his  invitation  to  Southampton  without  one 
thought  of  Legendre,  or  Mr.  Petera  hia  tutor. 

The  life  to  which  his  cousin  introduced  him  was  delightfully 
idle.  All  the  forms  and  varieties  th^  ease  aud  idlesse  ever  took 
lA  a  oottstty  house  were  at  Yivyan*s  disposal  from  cock-crow  to 
anoset.  There  was  not  a  work  on  mathemalics  in  the  library  to 
remind  him  of  his  deserted  studies,  or  a  grave  academic  face  at 
the  table  to  recall  the  image  of  Mr.  Fetors. 

"  Markham  was  not  motherless;  but  his  mother,  an  eeoeEUtric 
woman  of  fashion,  lived  entirely  between  London  and  Paris;  and 
his  &ther,  also  an  oddity,  and  an  invalid  to  boot,  was  drenching 
himself  abroad  with  all  the  waters  of  Germany.  The  house  was 
tbus  abandoned  to  youth,  and  pleasure,  which  is  youth's  business. 
Vivyun's  modes  of  enjoyment,  however,  differed  in  many  respects 
feom  his  cousin's.  Markham  was  active  and  athletic,  full  of 
animal  spirits,  as  eager  at  everything  he  engaged  in  as  if  hia  lilie 
and  fortune  were  staked  on  it,  habitually  an  early  riser,  a  man  to 
oatch  the  larks  asleep  in  their  nest^  and  to  make  chanticleer  crow 
i£  he  neglected  his  du^.  Vivyan,  on  the  contrary,  was  addicted 
a  little  to  bis  couch.  He  had  probably,  like  most  of  us,  witnessed 
IB  hia  time  many  more  annseta  than  sunrises.  It  ia  only  meta- 
phorieaUy  that  men  in  general  an  much  given  to  warship  the 
Biiiag  iun." 

The  two  yoong  men  agreed  to  spend  the  summer  in  a 
jMhting  excorsion  round  the  ooasto  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land ;  bnty  60  far  as  the  book  saith,  they  went  no  forther 
than  Ireland.  They  had  letters  from  a  Lord  Bonham  to 
the  rector  of  a  parish  in  Donegal ;  but  as  they  were 
almost  wrecked  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  letters  were 
scarcely  requisite.  This  Mr.  Spenser,  the  rector,  was 
a  Whig  parson,  a  contributor  to  the  "Edinburgh  Re- 
view," an  Eli  to  his  son,  a  Socrates  to  his  wife,  and  a 
£Euthful  pastor  to  his  parishioners.  He  lived  during  tlie 
tithe  war:  hut  altbongh  compelled,  by  a  nervous  scold,  who 
was  his  wife,  to  leave  the  parsonage  and  reside  in  Dublin, 
he  seems  to  have  been  highly  popular  amongst  all  classes 
— a  good,  easy  man,  with  liberal  notions,  and  more  than 
an  average  share  of  talent : —  ^ 

*'  Mr.  Spenser  had  now  been  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Eed- 
croas  for  about  ten  years.  He  came  to  it  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage with  his  present  wife  (who  was  the  step-mother  of  Arabella, 
Slizabeth,  and  Sydney),  and  her  eldest  child  was  now  entering 
his  eighth  year.  The  benefice  was  a  good  one,  worth  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds  pe-r  annum,  and  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him  by  its  patron.  Lord  Bonham,  a  nobleman  with  whom 
Mr.  Spenser  had  formed  a  dose  friendship,  originally  at  Eton,  and 
lubsequently  at  Cambridge.  His  lordship's  estate,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Redcross;  but 
there  was  no  mansion  upon  it,  only  a  shooting  lodge,  where  he 
occasionally  established  himself  for  grouse-shooting  or  salmon- 
fishing.  He  offered  his  agency  to  his  friend  along  with  the  parish, 
but  although  such  a  union  of  offices  was  a  common  thing  in  Ire- 
land at  the  time,  Mr.  Spenser's  strict  notions  of  derical  duty  and 
propriety  revolted  at  it,  and  he  firmly  declined  this  additional  proof 
of  Lord  Bonham*8  friendship,  although  his  increasing  family  ren- 
dered an  augmentation  of  income  a  point  of  no  small  importance. 
The  Rector  had  been  more  fortunate  in  his  first  than  in  his  second 
marriage.  His  first  wife  was  a  woman  of  strong  sense,  sterling 
worth,  and  great  personal  attractions.  The  beauties  of  her  mind  die 
teaaimittcd  to  her  toghtor  SB2id»«tlii  tiww  of  her  penon  on)^  to  ^ 


AnbeUa.  The  present  Mia.  Sp«nt«r  was  a  diaoouteaied,  iatnc- 
table,  selfish,  and  eccentric  woman,  and  had  been  an  invalid,  and 
a  most  vexatious  one,  ever  since  the  birth  of  her  youngest  child, 
keeping  her  bed-room  seven  or  eig^it  months  of  the  year,  and 
talking  of  returning  to  it  the  remaining  four  or  five.  Her  oon- 
phunt  was  one  of  tlie  non-descript  disorders,  called  nervous,  one 
part  real  to  nine  parts  fimciful^  the  sources  of  untold  profits  to 
doctors,  and  uutold  miseries  to  husbands.  If  people  were  harm- 
less in  proportion  to  their  imbedlity,  it  would  be  all  well;  but 
the  misfortune  is,  that  those  who  have  the  least  eonfrol  otw 
themselves,  often  possess  the  most  powerfol  and  mischievoQi 
ascendancy  over  others.  This  was  remarkably  illustrated  in  the 
instance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spenser.  The  rector  had  all  ilie  weak- 
nesses of  an  amiable  character,  and  his  wife  all  the  weaknesses 
of  a  selfish  one.  The  two  sets  of  weaknesses,  united  in  the  bonds 
of  matrimony,  made  a  very  uneasy  union,  and  Mr.  Spenser  would 
indeed  have  been  very  unhappy  in  his  aecoud  marriage,  only  for 
the  extreme  phu;idity  of  his  temper,  the  society  of  his  daaghtars, 
and  his  passionate  love  of  books." 

Mr.  Spenser  was  more  decided  in  his  adherence  to 
strictly  parochial  duties  than  some  of  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry;  for  not  only  was  it  the  case  then,  but  it  is  iitill 
true  that  gentlemen  hold  benefices  and  agencies  at  the  same 
time.  The  agent  for  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  is  also,  we 
think,  the  rector  of  a  parish,  with  a  large  eoclesiastical 
income.  After  Mr.  Spenser  we  are  bound  hi  justice  to 
take  Mrs.  Spenser  i' — 

'*  Can  you  imagine  a  woman  at  once  handsome  and  ghastlj? 
Mrs.  Spenser's  features  were  good;  the  complexion  actually  death- 
like; her  eyes  were  black,  and  brighter  than  was  neeesiaiy  or 
agreeable.  You  would  not  call  her  lace  emaciated;  but  it  vsi 
so  exceedingly  pale,  or  rather  pallid,  that  she  looked  more  like  a 
person  escaped  from  a  cemetery  than  on  the  way  io  it  That 
was,  however,  no  want  of  vitality  about  her;  just  the  reverse: 
she  was  only  too  lively,  but  it  waa  a  livelineas  the  very  revene  of 
pleasant,  the  animation  of  selfishness  and  irritability.  A  womaa 
more  fidl  of  whims,  whimsies,  humours,  crotchets,  prejidtos, 
envies,  jealousies,  paltrinesses,  pettinesses,  peevishnesses,  nanov* 
nesses,  and  little  miseries,  caprices,  suspicions,  and  apprehenaioas 
of  all  sorts,  never  existed;  and  she  was  ruthless  in  inlHctingthefli 
on  every  one  about  her,  particularly,  of  course,  upon  her  defied 
husband.  Mrs.  Spenser  was  considerate  to  only  one  thing  ia 
the  world,  and  that  was  a  blBck-fi»ced  pug,  who  was  lying  at  this 
moment  at  her  feet,  coiled  up  in  a  ball,  with  a  collar  of  red  velvet 
round  his  neck,  embroidered  with  the  name  of  *  Bijou.* 

"  *  Calm  yourself,  Margaret,  pray  do,*  said  her  hosbaud,  in  a 
tone  of  earnest  tenderness,  approaching  the  bed-side,  wheie  iia- 
beeca,  her  maid,  looking  frightened  and  fluttered,  waa  sUoding 
all  alert,  with  opiates,  ults,  tonics,  and  many  more  things  thia 
she  could  well  hold  in  her  hands,  not  knowing  what  might  be 
first  called  for.  Rebecca's  face  could  almost  spare  a  few  roiei, 
and  presented  a  livdy  contrast  to  Mrs.  Spenser's,  whidi  leseii' 
bled  that  of  a  bust  in  white  marble,  with  two  real  eyes  of  u- 
earthly  lustre  glittering  in  it. 

" '  Calm  yourself,  Margaret,'  repeated  the  rector,  *  pray  do  not 
make  yourself  uneasy  about  the  chimneys;  they  have  been  re- 
cently examined  by  the  diocesan  architect;  believe  me  they  are 
perfectly  secure.' 

'' '  Secure,  indeed  I'  she  cried;  those  uanatural  ^jes  ^tati»i 
back  and  forwards  between  the  ceiling  and  the  window,  as  if  she 
was  in  instant  expectation  of  seeing  the  chimney  topple  down,  or 
Boreas  making  his  appearance  in  person.  '  Secure,  indeed!  as 
if  any  thing  could  be  secure  in  such  a  terrific  stoiml' 

"Then  she  asked  whether  there  waa  such  another  oUnateos 
the  globe,  and  said  she  could  stand  anything — anything  hal 
storm ;  then  she  was  confident  the  windowa  wonld  be  hk>wB  m 
the  very  next  gruat  that  came;  after  which  ahe  affirmed  that  her 
bead  was  splitting,  and  applied  her  long  white  fingen*  not  oB' 
like  icicles,  to  her  temples,  as  if  to  ketp  the  pieces  together;  sua 
when  her  hands  brought  a  masa  of  hir  hair  down  from  va^ 
neath  her  night-cap,  perhaps  the  luckless  Befaeoos  did  not  eemi 
in  for  a  Uttle  hurricane  to  her  own  ahare  for  her  aegligeai 
pinning! 

"  *  Perhaps,  my  dear,  you.will  be  better  up,'  lesned  her  hfls^ 
band,  to  make  a  diversion  in  tiie  maid's  favour;  bat,  hMtesdoi 
notidng  what  he  said,  she  kwhed  at  hm  wildi,  tad 
pettitUy  for  Ui»  M'GiakeB*'* 
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There  vts  no  dinger  in  the  eue^  it  may  be  obierved, 
bttt  A  MTere  Irish  itorm  of  wind  and  rain,  to  which  per- 
nns  living  in  the  eonnty  Donegal  shonkl  have  been  habit- 
oftted.  We  are  afraid  that  there  are  many  Mrs.  Spensers 
ia  this  world,  who,  not  having  any  snbstantial  cacses  of 
grief  or  trouble,  make,  for  themselves  and  others,  sorrow. 
Mrs.  Spenser  thought  she  was  ill — acted  as  if  she  had 
been  dying — and  so  she  died.  She  was  the  perpetqal 
plsgoe  of  the  rector's  hoase,  and  compelled  a  sensible 
iDsn  to  do  most  extraordinary  and  foolish  things.  A 
robbery  had  been  committed  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
tithe  proctor  had  been  robbed  of  his  collections,  of  which 
s  part  belonged  to  Mr.  Spenser.  His  la^y  became  alarmed. 
The  maids  wanted  a  few  more  young  men  in  the  house. 
Tbey  wrought  upon  her  fewrs,  and  we  have  the  result  in 
tbe  following  passage :-« 

"All  was  at  sixes  mid  serenfl;  nothing  but  ronning  np^stain 
nd  down-stairs ;  ordering  and  counter-ordering,  mixing  dnraghts, 
pnparing  baths,  and  cluirging  stone  bottles  with  hot  water. 
traj  qoarter  of  an  hoar  some  new  crotchet  got  poasessioa  of 
}in.  Spenser's  noddle,  and  at  last  she  sent  for  her  hnshand,  and  in- 
luted  on  his  sending  to  the  nearest  police-station,  and  getting 
i&  ann«d  party  to  garrison  the  parsonage.  Mr.  Spenser,  reminded 
of  *  Hamilton's  Bawn,'  suspected  shrewdly  that  either  Miss 
ll'Cnken  or  Eebecca  had  suggested  this  idea;  a  dashing  green 
aerjeaat  would  be  such  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  company  in 
tbe  serrsnts*  hall.  Bat  there  was  no  use  in  remonstrance — the 
rector  was  compelled  to  sit  down,  and  in  his  wife^s  presence  write 
to  the  police-officer  in  command  (with  whom  he  was  acquainted) 
Teqoestiog  the  loan  of  a  couple  of  his  men  for  a  night  or  two. 
Tbe  request  was  granted  (the  county  being,  in  Dact,  so  notoriously 
tnaqoil  that  it  mattered  little  how  the  police  were  distributed), 
u^  before  it  waa  dark,  three  tall,  handsome  fellows  in  daric-green 
uifciisu,  with  glittering  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  and  short 
itofd)  \j  their  aides,  were  marched  into  the  rectory ;  and  well- 
pieued  thej  were  to  get  into  such  snug  quarters,  for  they  had  a 
(sjuIaI  supper  with  the  domestics,  good  warm  beds  to  mount 
|urd  in,  and  such  fun  and  flirtation  with  the  house-maids  that 
the  ooijc  of  the  merriment  occasionally  reached  the  library  and 
the  tea-tabla," 

At  another  time  poor  Mr.  Spenser  was  compelled  to 
write  for  military,  when  there  was  no  better  reason  for 
tbeir  presence  ;  but  unfortunately  he  left  his  letter  open, 
ndhis  misehievous  wife  added  a  postscripty  suggesting 
tbe  propriety  of  sending  artillery  ;  so  that  the  ractoTy  one 
sT  the  most  peaceable  men  in  the  world,  was  marked 
^vn  at  the  castle  as  the  most  bloody-minded  rector  in 
Bonegal. 

The  interest  of  the  novel  is  partly  formed  from  the 
nisdcedfl  of  a  Mr.  Dawson,  the  heir  of  the  Castle  Dawson 
propiTty — a  person  of  bad  character  in  every  respect,  but 
s  Member  of  Parliament,  and  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  rector's  daughters,  by  whom  his  plea  was  rejected 
fcr  that  of  the  stranger,  Mr.  Vivyan,  The  description  of 
Castle  Dawson  is  not  inapplicable  to  many  Irish  proper- 
ties:— 

"This  and  other  chat  of  the  same  kind,  with  now  and  then 
^  stave  of  a  eomic  song,  helped  a  littlii  to  begwle  the  tedious- 
San  of  a  long  ride  acrxiss  moor  and  mountain ;  so  desolate  a 
tnek  that  they  passed  but  one  human  habitation  before  they  ar* 
rited  at  Castle  Dawson,  itself  the  bleakest  abode  that  ever  dis* 
bautened  a  resident  proprietor,  or  justified  an  absentee.  Sydnej 
lad  the  proetor  separated  at  the  ruinous  gate-house.  The  latter 
pntceededtohis  nsuid  lodging  at  a  smoll  inn  hard  by;  the  former 
^XMted  up  fttt  ne^eeted  avenae  whidi  led  to  the  house. 

"  It  had  been  in  Chancery  for  Mleea  years!  Is  further  d»- 
^ptioa  necessary?  Do  you  not  see  its  shattered  windowi^ 
^•glectod  nof,  dilapidated  ofices,  green-white  walla,  hingeless 
ms,  grass-grown  walks,  weed-cropped  gfudens,  the  stones  of 
tbs  baltsttades  diskieated  as  if  by  an  earthqaake,  the  prematarf 
hsToc  of  the  ne  SBongst  such  poor  timber  as  there  was,  and 


the  silept  dock  in  the  yard,  amsoondog  probably  the  self-aame 
hour  which  It  announeed  on  the  Aay  that  the  bSl  was  lUod  iaChe 
equity  suit  P  But,  in  its  best  days,  before  it  fell  into  the  datehes 
of  the  raihless  power  ao  vitidly  typified  by  Babelaia  in  '  6ripe- 
men-all,  the  Archduke  of  the  Aurred  Law-Cats,'  Castle  Dawsov 
was  a  lonely,  savage  place  (the  very  abomination  of  desolation), 
where  the  owners  resided  sometimes  of  necessity,  but  when 
nobody  else  ever  willingly  passed  two  aighta  ia  soeceasion.  The 
prooess-servers  demanded  doable  fees  for  serving  a  latitat  or  a 
subpoeoa  there.  It  was  doae  to  the  aea,  amongst  hills  that  wera 
barren  without  being  picturesque;  wretched  crops  of  oats  composed 
its  harvests,  stunted  cattle  showed  the  indigcnoe  of  its  pastures  ( 
in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres,  the  gonads  weiwabae^ 
lotely  good  for  nothing  bat  anipe-ahooting,  and  the  soil  only  ^  for 
fnel.  The  word  '  Castle*  was  an  oetentslioas  auanomer.  The  hooas 
waa  ao  called  other  heeoDse  there  was  aothiog  at  all  oastellated 
in  ita  structure,  or  from  the  adjacent  relics  of  what  bad,  perbiqps, 
fbmeriy  been  some  load  of  fortress,  which  relios  (onjy  a  few 
walla,  with  aa  ardied  gateway)  had  been  iooorporated  into  the 
ofices,  and  now  formed  in  conibination  with  thess  a  rambling  sa- 
teat  of  boildinga  in  on  adTaneed  stage  of  arcfaitectond  dsoay.** 

The  hbtory  of  the  Dawson  family  is  also  not  an  un- 
oommon  namtiro  in  several  parts  of  tho  same  country. 
When  men  gather  wealth,  they  always  assuae  aristoeratie 
airs  there,  and  endeayour  to  establish  an  ancestxy^-*- 

**  The  stoiy  laa,  that  this  enterprising  gwtlemaa  selected  his 
giaadfothers  by  their  aosea;  aud  whenever  he  aaw  or  heard  of  a 
portiait  wi^  what  was  eaUed  '  the  Dawson  nose,'  whidi  ww 
somewhat  ooeked  np  like  himseli^  he  purchased,  or  gave  aa  order 
to  have  it  aeeored  for  him;  and  when  the  pietore  reached  Castle 
Dawson,  it  was  styled  an  adaiiial,  a  geaenl,  aa  ambassador,  or 
a  krd-Biayor,  aeoordiag  to  the  ooat,nme  in  which  the  figaie 
ehaaeed  to  he  dressed.  There  were  aonte  busts,  too,  amongst  the 
fimrily  memorials  thoa  oddly  ooUeoted;  and  amoagat  the  aoiabsr 
were  two  which  (if  yon  believe  yonr  own  eyes  as  well  as  Mr. 
Dawaoa's  acoooat  of  them)  established,  beyoad  a  doubt,  that  not 
only  was  Mirabean  one  of  the  £unily,hnt  that  it  tiaoed  its  origin 
and  nose  to  Socrates  himaelt 

**  The  majority  of  pietares  in  the  Dawson  galleiy,  wen^  as  laagr 
be  imagined,  of  an  mda  ef  art  aot  much  above  sign-paiatiag; 
but  there  were  soaie  portraits  of  BMnre  valae  than  was  generally 
suspected:  there  were  two  Vandykea,  two  Leiys,  one  by  Beynolds, 
and  another  aapposed  to  be  a  Bembrandt.  There  was  also  a 
group  of  characters  by  Bubeas,  induding  a  beauty  of  coonaBoas 
development,  who  might  have  better  paased  for  Mrs.Woodward'a 
great-grandmother  than  Mr.  Dawson's,  only  for  the  decisive  cir- 
cumstance of  the  fWif  ntroMid,  The  whole  ooUeotion,  however, 
was  soon  to  be  brought  to  the  haamier,  under  an  order  dT  a  Master 
in  Chancery,  who,  though  an  old  master  himself  knew  nothing 
about  tlie  old  masters  of  the  penoil,  and  had  given  ao  paHicalar 
directions  for  the  Talnation  of  the  pieturea  by  competeot  jadgsa, 
nor  for  their  safo  custody  previous  to  the  sale.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  idea  had  occurred  to  the  fertile  mind  of  Syd- 
ney Spenser'a  friend,  to  turn  to  his  own  account  the  valuable  part 
of  the  gallery,  substituting  for  it  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
trash,  picked  up  at  tlie  old  curiosity  shops,  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea 
a  portrait.  There  waa  also  aa  opportunity  for  practising  the 
same  little  artifice  with  respect  to  a  few  hundred  pounds'  worth 
of  books,  which  had  been  collected  by  his  ancestor,  merely  on 
the  principle  that  a  great  house  ought  to  have  something  lilEe  a 
library,  and  that  the  books  ought,  a^  all  events,  to  be  supcrUy 
bound.  Es^pense  had  not  been  spared,  so  that  the  books  were 
not  only  in  rich  bindings  (now,  indeed,  damaged  by  damp  and 
neglect),  but  some  of  them  rare  copies  of  the  works  of  st^mdard 
authors,  induding,  for  example,  a  splendid  quarto  edition  of 
Moli^re,  with  finely-executed  engravings,  which  had  cost  forty 
guineas,  and  would  now,  probably,  produce  a  larger  sum.  The 
books  to  be  abstracted  were,  as  well  as  tlie  pictures,  to  havo 
their  places  supplied  at  a  moderate  oust;  and  the  business  which 
Dudley  Dawson  had  just  now  in  hand»  assisted  by  M(  ssieurs 
Lamb  and  Thomson,  was  to  remove  this  property  clandestinely 
from  the  house  of  his  father,  and  transport  it  to  London,  to  bo 
there  disposed  of  with  the  privacy  suited  to  a  transactioa  of  so 
delieate  a  nature." 

Thei*e  is  a  place  of  the  same  name.  Castle  Dawaoa,  Sn 
tha  north  of  Ireland,  a  vory  beautiful  titti«  viUagti  and  a 
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:f^ Mtoftfafi^MteipfcidnoTItedeiMi^'  tin  fMloi'v ii?l^ 
lajifej  is,'  ^tf^tektf  still  '«pplieAble  lo  many  Irish'  tillagts;  In 
iJkMf  ^flM^y  <yf '4^  snaU  towiM  orerciiiiirk^y  nefll  aiMi 
dikitt;  'iknab  of  the  fvHtieft  villtges  thii  v»  hftv^'  ev^ 
Hf^  itre^'iitMlted  in.tbat  promnoti  *  B&t^thtee  are  mahy 
Beiwosaes  ift  We  «oiiDtTy->«-4Miii3r  gadiy^-iiegleoleA  pla«e^, 
greatly  in  need  of  the  Sanatory  CommisaiDii  and  Ifa^BMrcl 
of  Health :— 

**  As  Bedcross  was  a  corporate  town,' it  is' only  respeetfol  to 
giy^.«oiQe  aoQoantof  it  before  we  eatai  iti  juiaitfifftiai^  'It  im 
a  small  and  a  poor  place,  ))ttt  uuffht  ha^  lieen  a  iiyrpectable  ope, 
both  in  sice  and  wealth,  had  the  inhabitants  devoted  half  as 
j»Mril'tiwu»i4iuuert<  imkMlry»aB  they  apMitilit^eoHiplEiiatii^'dbbnt 
api^hiq;,  or  BOtliu»g>  ahraggjiBg  tlific  ij^iwWiJli,  !«hwiiff-  ahoate 
with  their  dirty  hands  in  their  eiapt,y  pockets,  and  wondeziiig 
i^Aat  the  LoVd'-Uentenant,  and  this  ix)ara,  and  that  boards  meant 
to  46  (br  them,  or  whether  they'meaxit  to  do  anythito^'  ai'  Vtl. 
The  Pfotceteit  popobition  bekmgta?  to  the  (Etftabltriied  OlHtrefa; 
oonaisted  of  a  grocer,  a  pahUcan^.tn^  taiWitf,  thsee-  paliMvietay 
and  four  reyenue-officers,  with  their  nspectiv;  oeqip^^m^t^.of 
w!vei  and  children.  Tlie  Presbyterians  numbered  one  ^oemaker, 
two  blacksmiths,  a  baker,  a  carpenter,  and  a  wheelwright. 
iPieee  trae  one  <^akat,  ^wisa  metf n-  hie  'ifmk  hovfee ;  and*  tkv  lest 
of  the  borgheis  ^  all  trMiee  ^$aA  ToeMives,  a  vast,  vaj/HOlfff  af  ^the; 
ehtire  population,  were  Bom^n  Catholics,  jprinei})Ally,McSwynfl^ 
Witfi  a  few  0*Gogarfies,  races  of  old  renown  in  the  country,  but 
geaefaliy  at  fhid  with  on^  ahotbet,  for  no  assigned  reason  ekoept  a' 
thiditioB  tiiat,fanrtecit  hmdred  yean  agojaii  C/Bogui/f  haftfraked 
a  McSwyne  by  the  aoie}  yiU<:k  mnt  legitaauitd  aaawiaf >q[Qafni' 
had  been  honestly  transmitted  from  generation  to  geaezation, 
ahd  ^as  indeed  at  present  the  only  inheritance  that  remained  to' 
either  of  tiiose  Sllaatriond  tribes.    The'  scenery  of  Bedcross  was 
remarkably  fine  in  its  way;  I  mean,  of  eeane^the'dtiiigllffl 
seeneiy.    There  was  a  charming  pictiuasqae  ipooa^  not  ao  twaet 
as  Hybla,  fronting  almost  eveiy  houa^  the  loftiest  toweriag  be* 
fore  the  piggeries  of  the  M«8wyaeat  who  were  as  Tim  of  tham 
as  the  Swiss  are  of  their  Aipe:    The  stMets  of  EedooM  (for  it 
pomewed  three  or  loor)  were'never  awepteao^  by  the  wind,  or 
watered  but  with  aqm  tehktii;  they  were  consectnehtly  as  dusty 
in  diy  weelfller,  as  AlHcan  plains,  and  in  wet  weather  perfectly 
BuHsian — in  point  of  mud.    Tl\e  Protestants,  who  were  mostly 
Hogg*,  threw  all  the  dirt  of  the  place  upon  their.  isUow-towivi- 
mietf,  the  McSwjucs,  and  even  went  so  &r  aa  to.  say  that  dirt  aod 
Popery  always  went  together.     Unfortanately,  however,  lor  this 
thiMcy,  Ambf  Hogg,  theeeiton,  Aoi  Balph  Hogg,  the  PMtby- 
terian  shoensaksrj  were  the  sloveaiiest  feDows  in  the  borough, 
fttra  theOaater,' w9m>  was^peihaps  ihie  slovenliest  fellow  in  the 
wwU,  ana^had  probahly,  fbr  that  reason,  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Bedcross.      Then  thet^'was  Maty  Jane  Hogg,  vrife  of  Luke 
Hogg,  the  grocer,  who  was  a  match  for  any  alattem  ia  £aio|fe ; 
but,  to  be  sure,  she  made  up  by  her  finery  on  Sunday  for  the  ne- 
gieet  of  her  person  on  the  week-days.     Besides,  ip  these  days  of 
I^atMiaBt-aaocHdaaey/the  Hoggs  htd  an  aathotity  aiid  power 
which  the  MeSwy  n«  and  O'Gbgartaas  ind  nol^    The  town  had  a 
corporation,  and  the  meml^rs  of  it  were  aU  Hoggs,  or  of  the, 
Hogg  faction.    They  might  have  paved,  and  swept,  and  washed, 
and  whitewashed  the  municipality  if  they  pleased.     There  were 
two^aldeniiea  of  the  name,  three  burgesses,  two  water-bailifi^  an 
oiBeer  called  a  bang-heggar,  and  another  ityled  a  hatter-taster. 
The  butter-tastersbip  was  a  veiy  ea^vg  thiiig  (two  hnodred  a^year 
with  perquisites),  and  the  holder  of  it  lived  at  Carrickfieigns. 
The  bang-beggar  was  resident,  and  terrified  the  Celtic  lazzarone 
by-  a  <tiri<M8  displtty  of  authority  annually,  every  Michaelmas. 
The  reft  oC  the  year  (thne  bundted  and  nity^foufr  days),  men- 
dicancy flonriabed  better  thaa  wsy  otlier  profeanoa,  oalUng,  or 
trade,  in  the  borougji  of  Bedcross.     Tliere  were  heggars  of- all 
■orts,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  lame  and  blind,  feeble  and 
able4MdM— ay,  evfen  rich  litrd  i)Oor.    The  minority  were  strap- 
9im-< woman  and.powiffnl  u«i,:wMH»n  whOtehouWhave  had  the 
alternative  of  the  spinning-wheel  or  the  stocks, 'aaimfla  who 
should  have  been  put  in  a  dilemma  between  the  tail  of  the  ploi;£h 
aMIh^^ti^dffhecart.    /' 

'''**iDj  ioHhe"  theatres,  muiqujns,  academies,  hall^  and  institutes 
<^^W  tOiWi^  diere  ax^  gpod  reasons  for  heiog  silent  about  them. 
^  ^  M  ^  A^r.  JWQ  iestobl^bnfliiU  deiBrnog  of  aotioe^a 


aairittif  s  Aiytnkr«tBi|KaMtM  ^otMi^talla^ 
The  dnNdatiiig  UfeMfrW^'^hni  HtsA^j^kedukj^lki  jfisiikM^ 
tiont  of  SKziAkah  iSpoMr  and  Outs  ^Mdif>a..'.Thiiph^ 
greatar  dIfiieiAties  to  eoodnatv  tfaah  -yoiL  SnB  aasflj^.WsMr 
their  fim^^wen  ao  liaiJtad,  and  thef^nras  a<»  'motkt  fatiitim—  to 
bo  eaoewntlifM  id  emqe  qatetera;  and  so  aiiBlEnvettthMiBs  k 
■others.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  many  of  »aiigTa^Bbowiag 
sqftdrMchy  -wanled  ,ta««toaki^likBRdibiBry  ii|ii[api'i'''b  «iA'  the 
tisoal  tMMh  ol  sealuneatal  teoveli,  andTeatanma  «f  •  "^tfniliiYia^ 
tenet"  (to  use  ftikvoorite  pfame  of  Mk  Dsanoa^a)*  gliaats  aai 
myiterles,  Mvti  nd  mardtr.  The  ladies  of  ths  cfaaigelieBl  pasty 
would  hear  of  nolMag'  bat  eennma  aad  tisBlay  Uiiks  of  go% 
chiMraa,  biMgraphies  of  Calvin,  Jiad  al  amB^eofkayv  and  aMi- 
dalee  to>  Pbpwy.  Bat^ahat  BfaiiMh  maA  Ifm  Woofasid 
waited,  WMUkiuidlfti)  hUlalibiaiy  loathe  pour  faoplo  ofaD  pae^ 
suasions,  not  exdnding  religious  books  (except  aackaa  vcr  eaih 
troversii^'aad'ptaMiybffaaaiTe);  bub  indndiag  eiei^  thing  awtal, 
amteittg,  aad  taatroatife,^  i^ted  lb  theyoang^  aofl  topeoi^e  ia 
hnMUe  Mb:  Koareiw,  notldag  ia  ta.fae  dose  iiaitUa  wd44  «« 
the  foundation  of  a  village  eirenlating  library,  without  mataid 
coneeftioft  and'eoaproadae;  aad  loiiunaleLy.'^e  Speaaer  puty 
wwre  aat'aa  obslaaato  a»  othen,  or  to  library  indnld'  nefar  basr 
been  formed.  As  it  was,  it  contained  intellectQid  dat.fiir  evocf 
sortk  eooditioa,  aaditaale;  and- lihe  booka  (laaat  of  then  in  a  very 
hoggiah  and  ewinish  eofadition),  waee  jamUad  tog^her  On  ftt 
shelves^  or  paraded  at  iha  little  anckan  wiiidoar,  inipnd  with  nuts 
and  gingariweadt  tbpa,  belie,  aaaliag-waa,  and  poppas;  fta  Betty 
Hogg,  the  Hbrariaa,  was  fdlowsd  iA  faaproro.  her  aitmtaoa  V 
dealing  a  litde  ia'othar  t<0'»  and«woets  heaida  thdae  of  leaniiag. 

**  Oae  of  the  achoob,  too,  waa  aatinly  Adnt  Oarcy^s.  B  vai 
a  school  for  boys  and  ghls  imder  tea;  nd  tha  -adEOokbiatieaB  waa 
an  BHiiB  Hogg^^ha  andarstabd  faerciafty-atveiy  dit  aod  teaaeh 
of  harprOfek^oa,  as  well  aaShaaatone'a  ■riiaal-aoiataesa  heoall 
Shar  was  a  tidl,^  atemOadhiag;  middlakaged,  po^erial  voaaa; 
kindly  to  the  industrious  and  docfle,  hat  tha  tom^  of  (luaatfi 
aad  efil^-dOenc'  'Thal«'fRM^]iobirdaeft<taBe  ia  her  garden,  bat 
there  were  birches  on  the  neighbooriag  hflla^  aHidLprOTidBd  ha' 
with  abaadant  discoaragameaia-  to  sfoth,  and  vtudnhmls  totirtoe. 
Mrs.- Woodward  aaas  a  didplinarian  herself  and  diaeiplina  r^gnri' 
whevevor  her  iaflaenee  Teackad.  Thea  Ellen.  Bogg  waa  as  aaat 
in  her  paraoa  <thoagh- people  did  ant  expect  it  Irom  her  aaiaa),' 
as  aay  wdaaatt  Coald  wdl  be.  Be&we  her  dnor  tiaera  ware  ae 
beauties  of  dunghill  scenery  to  be  seen*  Bntdae*  and  knoa* 
vrara  known' to  har.  She  used,  and  aha  eafbroed  the  use  of 
them.- 

"  Encouraged  by  Aunt  Cany,  ahe  aapired  to  Teform-tfae^B''^ 
Boaal  habiti  of  4he  riamg  geaoratioa  radieidly,  and.  the  aitbda 
who  was  not  washed  by  his  mother  at  hotne  «»  a&aeto  he  naAa^ 
by  Ellen  at  achool,  and  whipped  at -the  pomp  intO'lte  baafaiB. 
The  Mooaoag  Garry  vinted  the  aahool^fiaqtientiyvalBa^a-aler 
chareh  oa  Siuiday,  with  her*  twann  of  ofaDdiaB  ihona  hcr»  19v 
littke  aatallitea  about  a  great  priaiary;  aad  thaa  id.theiewa^a 
master  of  all  the  papila,  aad  maoh  catachiateg^  aada  rtiaal'iuaTe 
of  the  doioga  and  miadoinga  of  the  previoua  w«fdu'' 

Ireland  has  many  hard- working  iqen  la.ibe  Established 
Ghnreh,  notwithatanding  all  tha  fit>arapt«aiia.  thait  juajopbt- 
edly  belong  to  that  itiktitaftion.  The  irtivqg^  teH  fS^ 
of  Bedcross,  the  hrother-ln-latr  if  the'  tiNJt<Jf,  was  ode  cf 
thesei  men.,  He  gives  the  novel  its  name,  V^ho'W. 
doas  not  appear  to.hava  ao  mi^  to  do  witti  the  naJTsUre 
as  many  other  people;  hut  he  ia  «  .deoidadly  HkeeU^ 
character: —  ..... 

"  They  found  the  great  and  good  curate^in  that  exCraordinsiy 
study  of  his,  and  the  apartment  amused  and  astonished  them  aa 
mudi  as  Jits  ocscopier  had  done  the  day  before. ,  The  mias  o^* 
morning  meal  were  scattered  over  several  tables,  the  cliicf  ^onf 
not  much  au)re  than  half  .ooyered  by  the  clotui  and  tha  co- 
rate  was  sitting  amongst  thenv  like  Manias  in  the  wreck  » 
Carthage,  only  that  Marius  )ras  not  enmlcffod  darning  kis  tog^ 
as  Heccules  was  repairing^  a  le^t  m  nis  huge  ,pea-JA<^i[ei> 
not  having  his  wife  to  peruana  that  delioate  .little  office  for  hio>< 
The  manly  simplicity  of  the  rustic  clergyman,  so  cheerftl  «o° 
independfpt  in  Uie  piidst  of  lu*^  8ff:red  J)Over^«  struck  ^f  ^^^ 
forcibly.  He  chased  a  glossy  and  corpulent  olac^  icsl  from  so 
oaken  chair,  to  present  it  to  Markham,  and  ^Sted  a  ^1  ^^ 
a  eleeve  of  the  jadcet  to  maaie  it  fit  for  Vivyaa*  to  aii^btii  W| 
he  tofig  the  ja^  aside,  and»tegc«^  thatdie  nivial  it  oa^ 
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^• 


jo^XiteUi  tatfMP  aoBpWitrta  hmti  ■  ^m  twiiit  ftw  the  ahwr , 
]bftqiH]uulftifaEliiBi3r  *•  eati,  in  mammmi  viUi  muigr  other 
icHBlaUv  JMB  ^BiliiiLiig  TiMM>«nd  Ifewtoi);  tnd  had  snrprit- 
iDf  itoMs  to  tUl  flf  thar  aieettcm  M  vaU  at  their  ngadiy,  eon- 
tmrf'to'fhe  f  rannliDg  opinion  with  reapeet  to  that  moat  do- 


*"I!hg«fir|t'Mi|Jij  of  the  yachtamen  vaa,  of  eoBnc»  for  the 
kfyidMiaaD  akranagnnaoeidcBithad  befrUeo.  Hercaks  had 
Ina  adwdiy  pwipnTing  to  valk  over  to  the  leoUnj,  to  satiafy 
biandf  OB  ths-aonaB  point,  ad  he  waa  in  faptona  at  the  proposi' 
tioa-whUt  Maorichnn  BAda  to  bear  bin  eompangr- 

"^.'Bntinll  jmiririflnd  he  eqnai  to  itP'  he  naked,  ooaipiia- 
fartaty  tenlBiii^Uttag  VnTnn'a  dander  frame,  nnch  aa  Panta- 
pad  iMy  be  fqpfaaadto  hafe  contwnplatfd  the  pilgrim  whom 
lit  food  vithoadnd. 

**  *  AaytiUbig^  nnder  ten  Bulaa,  air,*  aaad  Viryan,  tmiUng. 

'''Nolfite.hf  tbnroatel  ahaU  take  ]fOQ,'  said  the  earate; 
'IB  FU  pat  enc  mgr  coat  and  b^  aheatk  and  wc'U  ttart  imme- 

««I«ncaeeIaha]lftaxBk>Tewiththit  enrate,*  aaid  Mark- 
bn^whea  he  left  the  room.  'How  odd  that  Bonham  laid 
mihB;ef:UBr 

•Thef  weM  not  katf  done  admiring  the  detafl  of  the  ttudj, 
abta  Mr.  Woodweid  icappaared,  wonderfoDy  netamorphoted, 
he,  Oil:  of  letpeet  to  the  tiatveUera,  ha  had  pnt  on  hit  f aU  Uaek 
sot  ne  eoaifci  indaed,  ww  an  iron-gray,  bnt  he  ealled  it  hit 
Uaek  aae,  and  it  anaweind  the  parpoae.  Hit  wife  wat  the  only 
poBOB  hriog  who  tfaanght  the  deiieal  dreaa  improTcd  him ;  and, 
iiM,  hit  fraaae  and  hit  featnrea  weie  mora  in  keeping  with  the 
pA  vUeh  ho  eammenly  wore  on  week  dnyt. 

'''How;  tad  he,  taldng  down  the  hat  that  waa  intended  to 
Bakh  Aeaait  (n  lowi^rowned  andbroad4eaTed  one^  bat  nothing 
oCte  ikote^  *  BOW,  gentlemen,  let  aa  take  the  road — bnt  eome, 
lanipiUiidayoB  withaticka.' 

"'Wft  have  heem  admiring  yonr  CKmidohle  array  of  them  in 
tittawr/ ^  Kvkham,  aniling. 

*^  AT^^iaid  Hercnlet,  *  Fm  a  ttickofimcier.  Thereat  a  cudgel 
iitn,  lTbneTe,-of  waeiy  wood  thai  a  endgel  waa  ever  made  of» 
oili;aA,baBel^hoUy,  Uaekthom,  and  baniboo,  and  tome  there 
iiw  ana  aer?He.  Take  yonr  ohoioe,  bat  I  reoomnmnd  yoa, 
Mc  Vn^ran,  to  chyr  the  bamboo;  yon  wiU  find  it  atont  anongh, 
■dUsktialDthobi^gain.' 

"  Tuym.  took  t&«  ouate'a  advice  ( ICarkham  teleeted  a  power- 
fil  oak  aaphng.  Mid  Mercalet  himaelf  aaOied  forth  with  the 
Niakthdnu 

"'And  iQiyoa  afltaatty  biTooaeked !'  aaid  Woodward,  aa  they 
awadthe  onBt^yaad,  *tiia^'a  a  tiling  I  never  did  myadf,  and  I 
thmlii  I  knd  dona  moat  thinga  of  that  kind.' 

Ihikhantgacve  a  ftill  acooont  of  the  night  they  had  patted, 
aitha'iUay  of  tbe  emre  excited  the  eanrte't  enrioaity  gieatly. 
h  an  altariy  ineonfrehaniibW,  and  for  aome  time  he  could  talk 
loathing  jalae^  aunalely  inqairing  into  all  the  eircnmatancet, 
ad  framing  theory  ofUr  theory  to  explain  them,  then  demoliah- 
iag  then  himtdf  withoat  mer^.  At  length  the  charmt  of  the 
Koerf  iiveMed  ihn  converaation  into  another  channel. 

*Tle^«ilfe%8ao^ioyedprodigiona]y  by  all  three.  The  enrate 
vm.aaKif  aa  TJmrmii,  either  in  mind  or  body,  aa  when  he  wat 
«tkt h)%i  he aeeined  to  grow  greater  and  greater  aa  he  got 
bgher  and  bigfaer  i  hit  mind  became  elattic  aa  the  turf  he  ttrode 
00;  nA  bit  heart  At  expantive  at  the  ooncaTe  over  hit  head. 
^t^Hdiam  reaeinbM  him  in  hia  paaaion  far  the  heath,  and  hia  in- 
<<ma  bvenrframonlnr  exertjon. 

"Ton  would  make  a  capital  monntain  earate,'  aaid  Hercolea, 
a  Qeoige  kept  pace  with  him  manfully,  Yivyan  lagging  a  little 
bdilo^  ahi  thinking  that  men  might  be  very  good  pedettriant, 
viUioat  widdog  quite  to  fiat. 

"'I&tr/  aiSd  George,  ^  ahould  have  no  other  qoaliflcation 
^  tkive  Ibr'fhe  mountaint.' 

"'You  would  Boon  begin  to  love  the  moontaineera,*  aaid  Her- 
c^i  'tbe  only  foujt  I  find  with  my  brother-in-law  ia  that  he 
obI  valk— or  woa*t  wtlk;  it  eomea  to  the  aame  thing; — but 
BOW  We  ate  on  the  brow,  and  tk^rg  it  Uedcron  Eectory,  that 
vliife  hoQie  in  the  wood,  beyond  the  water.' " 

Ai  bn  an  similar  woiks,  after  many  trials  and  difficuUiea, 
^U  pmuhed  and  Tiriae  is  rewarded.  The  work  has  no 
9*^  HI>Uc«tkN»  to  IreUad,  The  same  or  similar  in- 
'''"■te  ttifht  bcM  hoen  east  m  toy  othrr  oomitrj* 


The  ohar«cter»  are  aot  so  iatemting  a»  thMdin  aoiMtoC 
the  author's  former  works.  The  earate  bustles  hither  and 
thithtf  laoet  assidooiialy*  Mr.  Vtvyan  acta  a  Tory  credit- 
able part  erery  where,  so  does  the  lady  to  whom  he  is  at- 
tached. Ho:  brother  ends  as  a  reclaimed  spendthraft^ 
Mr.  Dawjo&»  H.P.,  breaks  hia  neek  in  a  oellar  of  his  M 
hoDseu  The  •<  best  of  all "  in  the  aibir  is,  that  the  bisho|^ 
of  the  dioeese  gires  the  curate  an  arehdeanery  and  u 
comfortable  living. 


The  People*!  Dietionary  <tf  the  BihU,    In  two  toIs.  8fO* 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 

Thia  work  ia  publithed  without  the  author*a  or  editor'* 
name— a  great  defeot  in  any  book  of  general  reference.  We 
Icarti,  from  tho  preface,  that  tbe  author  was  a  contributor 
to  Dr.  Kitto't  **  BibUcal  Cyclopsedia;"  and  from  hia  folomet 
we  can  aaoertain  that  ho  is  eztenaiTely  acquainted  with 
biblionl  aubjeets;  but  in  all  works  of  thia  nature,  more  oon- 
fldence  is  felt  when  the  name  of  aome  party  ia  given  as 
reapoosible  for  their  atatements. 

The  tw«  laj*ge  volumee  are  thiokly  interspersed  wJiii 
illustrations  in  wood,  taken  chiefly  from  oriental  auhjecu. 
The  various  explanations  of  the  wordt  referred  to  are  oon- 
citely  given;  but  aa  tbe  dictionary  profeaaea  to  be  neotrBl 
in  dootrioal  pointa,  there  ia  a  vague  dimncaa  on  aome  topiee 
that  one  aoaroely  likes.  It  doea  not  often  occur,  and  it  ex- 
plained by  the  neutral  poaitlon  of  the  work.  Tho  following 
extract,  from  the  remarks  on  the  word  serpent,  will  partly 
explaiu  our  meaning:— 

••  The  ensuing  view,  taken  from  a  Moxicin  painting,  le- 
presenCB  the  celebrated  strptnt  woman,  Cihuacobuati,  called 
alao  woman  of  owrJUih,  whom  the  Mexicans  conaidered  aa 
the  mother  of  the  human  race.  She  ia  alwaya  exhibited  with 
a  a^rpent.  Other  paintioga  give  a  featlier-headed  anakel 
cot  m  pieces  by  the  great  apirit  Tescatlipoea,  or  the  son 
pertonificd.  •These  traditions.'  says  A.  Von  Humboldt. 
*  remind  us  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  Asia.  In  the  woman 
and  serpent  of  the  Azteeks  (of  Mexico),  we  think  we  see  the 
Eve  of  the  Shemitie  nations ;  in  the  snake  cut  in  pieces  the 
famous  aerpent  Kaliya  conquered  by  Yishnoo,  when  he  took 
the  form  of  Orishna.'  Probably  tbe  object  seen  near  the 
mouth  of  tlie  woman  la  an  apple,  or  aome  kind  of  edible 
fruiu  The  erect  attitude  of  the  aerpent  deaervea  notice. 
Tbe  whole  auggeata  the  idea  that  the  aooount  of  the  tempm* 
tion  in  Genesis  is,  so  to  say,  a  literal  translation  of  a  him- 
glyph  similar  to  the  one  here  represented." 

We  scarcely  remember  of  an  idea  on  a  subject  of  this  na- 
ture suggested  upon  such  a  slender  foundation.  Because  a 
man  finds  in  Mexico  a  drawing  of  a  woman  and  a  seraent^^ 
the  woman  holding  something  in  her  hand,  and  near  her 
mouth,  whioh  may  be  meant  to  represent  edible  fruit,  or 
may  not,  and  the  serpent  standing  erect,  and  looking  on 
complacently  ;^therefore  the  "  account  of  the  tMiptation" 
is  *'  a  literal  translation  of  a  hieroglyph."  Would  it  not 
bo  more  probable  that  the  hieroglyph,  if  it  have  any  conneo- 
tioo  with  the  matter,  was  meant  to  record  tbe  tradition 
which  is  more  precisely  expressed  in  the  passage  referred 
to.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  narrative  would  And 
its  way,  in  a  traditionary  form,  to  sucoeeding  generations. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  the  preface  to  the 
volumes,  deserves  much  attention.  General  olasaloal 
studies  are  certainly  not  renurkable  for  purity,  or  a  good 
iotfodootion  to  lifo : — 

**  In  the  progress  of  tbe  studies  requisite  for  the  ezeootioa 
of  his  undertaking,  the  writer's  eatnnate  of  tho  Bible  haa 

I  been  greatly  enhanced.  Owincr  to  ooncluaions  which  had 
been  come  to  by  learned  foreigners,  it  waa  not  without  so- 
lieitade  thai  be  applied  kimiitf  to  tbe  iftody  of  aone  iiigH^ 


JUTBBABT  UaiMEB. 


•-laeh,  for  intUmoe.  as  tb«  ^vihonbip  of  the  Pentateiieb. 

nnd  tbe  Historical  Validity  of  the  Gospels.  The  result  is 
before  the  reader.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  tmpliod  that  he  has 
teen  no  reason  to  modiff  previens  opinions;  bot  he  hue  met 
with  new  coDflrmations  of  tbe  trath  of  '  Holy  Scripture;' 
and,  in  proportion  as  his  convictions  have  been  founded  on 

Crsonai  inqnirjr,  and  rested  on  a  wider  basis,  has  he  been 
1  to  a  greater  admiration  of  ita  contents.  Deficient,  in- 
deed, must  be  prevalent  modes  of  edacnt  ion,  when  many  who 
professedly  are  exponnders  of  the  Divine  Word,  havin<r 
spent  their  liest  prep-iratory  hours  in  the  study  of  litoratnres 
which  eontain  thoughts  and  influences  that  the  Gospel 
was  desijrned  to  supersede,  should  be '  led  to  jrive.  and 
owinj;  to  their  own  want  of  a  proper  regard  for  the  Bible, 
should  be  tbe  occasion  of  others  living,  a  preference  over 
.  that  book  to  Pa<?an  writings,  whose  almost  sole  merit  lies  in 
'their  qualities  as  works  of  art.  It  is  not  by  this  implied 
that  the  bulk  of  edncnted  divines  do  not  show  and  claim  re- 
ference for  'the  Word  of  God.'  A  verbal  and  outward 
reverence  does  prevail.  •  A  rcssonable  service,*  founded  on 
.■olid  and  well-understood  grounds,  is  rendered  by  only  com- 
paratively few.  Yet,  even  in  a  mere  liter.iry  point  of  view, 
the  Bible  contains  compositions  of  the  highest  character. 
Why  shoald  not  *Isaiah  be  sHidied  in  our  colleges  with  ns 
much  care,  diligence,  and  minuteness^  as  Aristophanes?  Is 
it  not  most  extraordinary  that  the  book  which  is  professedly 
the  source  of  all  our  obligations  and  hopes,  should,  even  in 
academical  studies  for  tbe  Christinn  ministry,  hold  nothing 
higher  than  a  secondary  rank?  Under  soch  circnmstance:), 
it  is  not  surprising  that  laymen,  while  they  fill  their  minds 
Md  gratifly  tbeirtaste  in  pemstng  tbe  productions  of  other 
writers,  have  no  systematic  knowle<lge  of,  no  keen  relish 
for,  tbe  sublime  compositions  of  David,  Ezekiel,  John,  and 
Paul,  which  most  receive  and  read  with  the  awakened  feel- 
ings of  a  oertain  passive  traditional  respect,  and  which  others 
quietly  disesteem  or  openly  reject  »s  *  childish  things.*  Be- 
fore a  remedy  can  be  applie  i  to  these  evils,  a  new  manner 
of  stutlying  the  Scriptures  must  become  prevalent,  and  that 
new  manner  cannot  be  established  unless  men  shall  have 
first  so  had  their  faith  increased,  as  to  feel  a  lowly  assur- 
ance that  God's  spirit  will  be  given  to  those  who  calmly  and 
faithfully  follow  tne  leadings  of  His  proTidence,  in  quest  of 
Divine  Truth." 

The  two  Tolomes  erince  great  research  and  industry— 
the  referenoei  are  brought  down  to  the  present  day — and 
on  many  points  connected  with  Biblical  history  and  state- 
ments, they  will  be  found  interesting  and  Taluable. 


Tk&uffhU  and  Meditations  in  Verte,  by  a  Young  Lady  of 
the  Hebrtw  Faith.    London :  William  Pickering. 

The  poems  issaed  by  Mr.  Pickering  have  generally 
some  literary  claim  to  notice,  but  this  volume  is  an  ex- 
ception. The  authoress  has  been  ill-advised,  when  she 
published  verses  likely  enough  to  amuse  a  family,  but  not 
calculated  to  interest  the  public.  Prince  de  Joinville  and 
M.  Lamartine  are  particular  favonrites  of  this  yoong  lady^s 
-—a  discordant  couplet,  certainly.  The  latter  she  admires 
ibr  his  bloodless  victories.  The  former  she  represents  as,  in 
his  banishment,  still  cherishing  ambitious  dreams,  ascribed 
onee  to  his  youth  and  inexperience: — 

"Had I  remained,  thy  mighty  power 

Shoald  have  filled  all  the  world  with  fear. 
Fresh  glory  thou  shonldest  have  acquired. 

By  conquest,  each  suoceeding  year. 
As  brethren  dear,  I  loved  thy  sons, 

Their  noble  characters  admired ; 
To  lead  them  forth  to  victory, 

My  soul  most  ardently  desired! 
I  had  resolved,  Britannia  proud 

No  more  should  boast  to  rule  the  sea, 
And  that  all  nations  unto  France 

Shoald  only  tributary  be ! " 

Keither  sound  sentiments  nor  striking  poetry ;  while, 
in  an  exile,  seeking  and  finding  a  refuge  here,  the  expres- 

vkmi  m  |iv«6ioin« 


Zaf^mdaOmPHmM.  By  ThoBM  Stotxt  TniL  Los* 
don :  William  Piekering. 

The  principal  poem  is  a  narrativo  of  events  occurring  in 
Spain,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when 
the  Moors  still  held  Grenada — a  tale  of  war,  hive,  uA 
chivalry.  The  poet  describes  the  battie-fields  of  Grenada 
with  the  spirit  of  some  ancient  bard ;  but  Rtill  he  seems  to 
prosper  better  in  softer  scenes, and  in  his  minor  poems:*— 

*'  Foar  gentle  maids  they  were  I  ween, 
Seieneiy  fiur  as  summer  eve 
Where  day  and  twilight  interweavs, 
And  star  meets  star  in  heaven  I 
The  same  in  feature  and  in  mien 
As  sisters  be — ^yet  differing  far ; 
As  God  to  eaeh  peculiar  star 

A  {^ry  of  its  own  has  given  I 

"The  hall  stands  as  in  other  days, 

Moss-mined  in  its  years ; 
And  o*er  its  walls  the  sunshine  plays, 

Bat  a  darker  aspect  wears ; 
For  the  bat  and  the  owl  flit  round  ita  toveit. 
And  silence  dwells  in  its  lonely  bowers* 

**  Their  spaniel  has  a  resting-place 
Beneath  the  willow  tree  \ 
I  missed  his  old-accnstomed  ftice, 
His  &wning  at  my  knee.  ~ 

*  <>  *  * 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  beautiful — 
Leaves  fall  from  the  shaken  bough  t 
The  light  of  the  beaming  eye  grew  dnU, 
For  as  onoe  they  were  not  now : — 

*'  One  £rom  her  childhood*s  home  waa  goM, 
Far  o*er  the  salt  salt  wave; 
And  one  in  widowed  beauty  shono^ 
Since  the  light  of  the  heart  she  gave 
In  weeping  was  quenched  and  lost: 
The  eaidy  hope  of  one  was  crost~» 
And  one  is  in  the  grave. 

"  0,  love  will  linger  in  the  heart. 

When  cherished  hopes  lie  low; 
It  sees  the  gentle  form  depart — 
But  still,  thro*  memory's  mimic  arl^ 

That  image  in  the  soul  will  glow  I 

"  I  feel  I  am  a  wanderer. 
Along  the  world  alone : 
But  still  *tis  sweet  to  mourn  for  her 
Who  lies  beneath  the  cold  grey  stone.** 


Ambarvalta,     Poems  by  Thomas  Btirbidge  and  Artlior 
H.  Clough.    London :  Chapman  Sc  Hall. 

We  very  rarely  meet  with  a  joint  speculation  sf  i^ 
description.  The  parties  named  have  ran  thev  cofltribo- 
tions  together  to  form  one  small  volume,  and  one  tbat  is 
highly  readable — perhaps  one  of  the  most  readable  that 
we  have  recently  seen.  Some  of  the  poenu,  whether 
CIou<<h's  or  Burbidge's  we  say  not,  are  somewhat  osia* 
telligible  to  us.  Many  others  are  extremely  pretty,  w^ 
several  of  the  pages  hold  proofs  of  deep  and  searching 
thought,  Mr.  Clough,  it  may  be  noticed,  makes  love 
partly  in  Greek,  and  altogether  most  tmsatis£Ktori]y.  Bs* 
tween  the  Greek  and  the  English  Uiere  is  liUle  to  cheer 
the  party  addressed,  especially  as  the  spokesman  b.  the 
author  of  his  own  misfortune : — 

m  •  *  #  a  « 

'*  Farewell,  my  Highland  lassie !  when  the  yearntans  aroisi 
Be  it  Greeoe  or  be  it  Norway,  where  oy  vagrant  feet  are  fim 
I  shall  call  to  mind  the  place,  I  shall  call  to  miad  the  day, 
The  day  that's  gone  for  ever,  and  the  glea  thad^a  far  swaf; 

*»  Ho  Xhloi  »«ta  iOii--(M  bo  frith  )r«i, 
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I  iMl  iM  M  k»  Ift  BUM  or  |ftoi«^  It«lkB  Xnd  0r  £i«M8^ 

Of  the  lugluiigs,  and  the  whispers, of  tbe  pipings aiid  ibe  daaoe; 
I  shall  see  thy  aoft  brown  eyes  dilate  to  wake&iog  woman  thought, 
Aaj  whiter  stiS  the  white  dieek  grow  to  which  the  blush  was 

iad,  oh|  with  mim  commiiing,  I  thf  hsMth  of  life  shall  ftel, 

lad  dasp  (he  ihjfly  passive  hands  iu  joyous  Highland  reel; 

I  &'.ull  hear,  and  see,  and  feci,  and,  in  sequence  sadly  true, 

Shan  repeat  the  bitter-sweet  of  the  lingering  last  adieu ; 

I  disll  seen  as  now  to  leave  thee,  with  the  kiss  upon  the  brow, 

Asd  the  fervent  beaadidioB  o( — I  Mt  furk  ww* 

Ah  BK,  ny  Highland  laaaie !  Uough  in,  wiatar  dfear  and  long. 

Deep  arose  the  heavy  anows,  and  the  stora^  winds  were  strong, 

Tho&gh  the  rain,  ia  summer's  brightest,  it  were  raining  every 

day, 
With  worldly  oomforte  few  and  &r,  how  glad  were  I  to  stay ! 
I  m  to  sleep  wiA  dxMms  of  lila,  in  sobm  black  bothie  spent, 
Cosns  poortUh's  wva  tliou  ohanging  then  Iq  gold  of  pore  oob^ 

te&t, 
Tith  barefoot  lads  and  lassies  round,  and  thee  the  cheery  wife 
Is  the  hraes  of  old  Lochaber,  a  laborious,  homely  life ; 
lit  I  wake  to  leave  thee,  smiling,  vrith  the  kiss  upon  the  brow, 
Aad  tbe  peaoefal  benediction  of— i  i%i§  fnark  nS  I 

Why  does  he  not  staj?  There  is  room  enoagli  for 
another  bothy  in  old  Lochaber ;  and  the  money  that  will 
uke  him  to  Greece  or  Italy  woald  furnish  it  with  some 
"Torldly  comforts.**  Why  does  he  not  stay,  and  spare  his 
Greek  for  a  time.  Mr.  Burbidge  has  gathered  his  verses 
clueily  in  Italy  and  the  sooth.  They  are  quaintly  and 
eoiioosly  written,  and  he  deals  in  enigmas.  The  lines 
vluch  we  quote  are  plainer  in  their  application  than  several 
that  ire  written  with,  more  care  :-— 


**  O  eity,  ever  wrapt  in  thine  own  sost  t 
Sxempt  ahnost  from  ohange  of  night  and  da^t 
Little  thou  knowest  of  the  dawn-lights  gay 
Or  the  pale  tower  by  sunset's  glory  kiasod. 
Thfte  the  wild  Thunder,  bully  as  he  list, 
Can  scarce  make  hearken :  the  defenceless  Snow 
Is  soiled  beneath  thy  footsteps  ere  thou  know 
How  fair  a  tiling  tMne  arrogance  oppressed. 
So  reign*st  Thou — in  thy  calni  obscurity 
Not  wanting  grandeur,  though  it  be  no  more 
Than  that  of  a  vain  world,  to  whom  unknown 
Heaven's  mercies  gently  call,  Heaven's  warnings  roar, 
While  in  a  dim  complacence  of  its  own 
Enwrapt,  it  lets  the  life  of  life  pass  by." 

•*  Ambarvalia,"  like  "  Byron's  Hoars  of  Idlenem,*'  pab- 
lished  not  in  the  hope  of  large  sales  and  great  returns, 
will  be  more  read  than  many  of  the  volumes  of  poetry  that 
we  have  seen  recently. 


Cychpadia  of  BibUcal  Literatwre.     Parts  I.  aod  XL 
Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 

Db«  Kitto's  work  is  w  widely  and  &vovrably  koowo 
that  we  need  scarcely  lay  mora  regarding  theM  two 
parts  than  that  they  are  the  conunenoement  of  a  cheap 
and  jndioiooa  afaridgmant  whioh  should  obtain  a  largo 
circulation.  The  parts  contun  maps  and  plates,  and  the 
illustrative  woodcuts  of  the  volume  Th«y  ara  dearly 
)  and  well  printed,  and  of  a  OMot  convenient  aiio. 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


Tib  Queen's  Speech  ia  now  a  month  old,  and  we 
insert  it  not  for  present,  but  for  fatore  qao  : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

''The  period  being  arrived  at  which  the  bosiness  of  Parlia- 
Bc&t  is  Qfioslly  resumed,  I  have  called  yon  together  for  the  dis- 
charge of  your  important  duties. 

"It  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  both  in 
tke  north  and  the  soutli  of  Europe,  the  contending  parties  have 
<>Knted  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  negotia- 
*»■?  terns  of  peace. 

"XW  hsstiiities  eavried  on  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Si^ 
(3lia  veie  attended  with  sndi  revolting  drcnmstances,  that  the 
Bhtish  sod  French  admirals  were  compelled,  by  motives  of  hu- 
■*«t\,to  interpose  to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood. 

**  I  ittve  sfvaUfld  myself  of  the  interval  thus  obtained  to  pro- 
P*^  is  conjunctioQ  with  Fnace,  to  the  King  of  Naples,  ar- 
'>>ga«ttU  calculated  to  produce  a  permanent  settlement  of 
*^  in  Sicily.    A  negotiation  on  these  matters  is  still  pending. 

*It  bas  been  my  anxious  endeavour,  in  offering  my  good 
''fi«w  to  the  various  contending  Powers,  to  prevent  the  exten- 
»n  of  the  eslsmities  of  war,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting 

**  U  is  iDj  constant  desire  to  maintain  with  foreign  states  the 

Sttit  frieadly  relations.     As  soon  as  the  interest  of  the  public 

»ul  pennit,  I  shall  direct  the  papers  connected  with  these  trans- 

•«^  to  be  Uid  before  yon. 

A  Rbdhon  of  a  fonydable  character  has  broken  out  in 

^^jaab,  sad  the  Qovemor-Ges^ral  of  India  has  been  com- 

J«Hfor  the  pitserration  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  to  assem- 

^  A  considerable  force,  which  is   now  engaged   in  military 

JI^'MMu  sgsinst  the  insurgenU;  but  the  tranquillity  of  British 

««»  bs  Mt  beewsAetsd  by  the  unprovoked  distarbanoes. 

,    ^  *P>*  wwmiwd  toyoor  attentiofi  the  restrictions  imposed 

V  ti«  Ns»igitiai4aws.    If  you  shall  find  that  these  laws  are, 

^J^ls  or  IB  pert,  unnecessary  for  the  maintenance  of  onr 

Tjn^  powr,  you  wiU  no  doubt  deem  it  right  to  repeal  or 
^InririsiirfMiiii  A* 


"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Cononons, 

'*  I  have  directed  the  estimates  for  the  service  ol  the  year  to 
be  laid  before  you.  They  will  be  framed  vrith  the  most  anxioos 
attention  to  vrise  economy. 

"  The  present  aspect  of  affirirs  has  enabled  me  to  make  laige 
deductions  on  the  estimates  of  last  year. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**I  observe  with  satisfaction  that  this  portion  of  tho  United 
Kingdom  has  remained  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  the  convulsicMis 
which  have  disturbed  so  many  parts  of  Europe. 

'*The  insunection  in  Ireland  has  not  been  renewed,  but  a 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  still  exists,  and  I  am  compelled,  to  my 
great  regret,  to  ask  for  a  continuance,  for  a  limited  time,  of  those 
powers  which  in  the  last  session  yon  deemed  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

"  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that  commerce  is  reviv- 
ing firom  those  shocks  which  at  the  commencement  of  last  ses- 
sion I  had  to  deplore. 

"  The  condition  of  the  manufoctaring  districts  is  likewise  more 
encouraging  than  it  has  been  for  a  cousiderable  time. 

"  It  is  also  gratifying  to  me  to  observe  that  the  state  of  the 
revenue  is  one  of  progressive  improvement. 

"  I  have  to  lament,  however,  that  another  failure  of  the  po- 
tato crop  has  caused  severe  distress  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

**  The  operation  of  the  loan  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ia  Ire* 
land  will  probably  be  a  subject  for  your  'inquiry ;  and  any  mea* 
sures  by  which  these  laws  may  be  beneficially  amended,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  improved,  vrill  receive  my  cordial  assent. 

**  It  is  with  pride  and  thaakfVilness  that  I  advert  to  the  loyal 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  attachment  to  onr  institutionB,  which 
animated  them  during  a  period  of  commercial  difficulty,  defieiant 
supply  of  food,  and  political  revolutions. 

"  I  look  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God  for  fiivonr  in  our 
continued  progress,  and  that  yon  will  assist  me  in  upholding  the 
fabric  of  the  Constitutbn,  founded  as  it  is  i^on  the  prindpka 
of  freedom  and  of  jnstioe.'' 


sot 


totMiuM^  wsQwnm. 


abbohneemMt  jThe^  Nw^?gatioto4airB  'hit*  heBt 
dSftcuss^  on  two  ol'tllr^e  f^u^d^slre  ^retaibgfriH  i!i^ 
Hpttae','of  Qpmi^iopsl'  The  measure  proposed  ft?r 
Ui^i(  re|p^  b]r  JVlr..  ti»boucIiejre  closely  resembles 
ibf  I^Ul^f  Ubftty«»r. 

u  ^ker^ltlj  alUratMiui  are  »  piartial  opening  of  ibe 
eoMMng  trader  lo  far  as  to  allow  foreigpa  Teaaela  to 
latJd  piirlof  ihoir  oargoei  at  one  port,  ah&d  carry 
'tbe  remainder  to  another. 

The  new  bill  also  contains  a  clause  einpowertng 
the  Queen  in  Council  to  suspend  Uie  operation  pf 
*the  bill,  in  the  case  of  any  nation  where  that  -nay 
.be  deemed  advisable. 

.  This  latter  clause  resemble«  a  suspicion  that  other 
nations  will  not  speedily  profit  by  oar*  example.  <  • 

We  might  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  measure, 
if  we  were  not  satisfied  that  it  will  be  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Peers. 

The  Ministry,  we  believe,  are  not  Very  desirous 
that  it  should  be  carried,  and  will  not  use  any  ex- 
treme Influence  in  Its  fhvour.  They  have  indeed 
rendered  it  an  open  question. 

The  Irish  Coercion  Bill  is  renewed  until  thalst 
September.  The  evidence  advanced  in  favoar  of 
the  proposal  was  not  satisfactory,  but  the  majOri- 
tiei  were  decisive. 

The  canse  of  fipaacial  relorm  is  .^e  only  progre/is- 
ing  thing  out  of  doors  ;  and,  in  addition  to  10,000 
soldiers,  3,000  sailors  and  marines  are  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  farmers  are  bestirring  themselves  actively 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Malt4ax« 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  her  Majesty  is 
made  to  regret  the  atrocities  committed  in  Sicily. 

Lord  Torrington,  in  her  own  name,  seems  to 
have  been  doing  very  bad  acts  in  Ceylon. 

We  rejoice  that  a  committee  is  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  administration  of  that  colony. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  us  some  time 
since,  on  the  currency  question.  We  publish  it 
now,  and  greatly  regret  the  delay  that  has  oc- 
curred : — 

BIRUI5QHAM. 

Iht.  EniTOit^In  your  Mi^iusine  of  October,  No.  178* 
in  your  leading  Article,  you  ask,  "  What's  to  be  done  ?*' 

1.  What  would  you  do  with  a  man  who  violaUd  the 
standard  yard,  and  cheated  you  of  nine  inches  t 

2.  Who  violated  the  standard  pound,  and  cheated  you 
of  four  ounces  ? 

3.  Who  violated  the  standard  bushel,  and  cheated  you 
cf  apeckf 

4.  Who  gave  you  a  liglit  sovereign,  deficient  in  weight 
one  quarter  ? 

Would  you  not  avail  yourself  of  the  law  for  justice  ? 

Then  this  is  what  you  are  to  do ;  for  this  is  your  case, 
and  the  caute  of  aU  our  miiery.  On  the  8d  December 
lest,  Sur  Robert  Peel  assured  the  Conmons,  **  That  he  had 
Tte/lored  to  the  nation  our  ancient  standard  of  value,  urhtch 
he  eonsidetrd  a  wise  measwre,**  Kow  this  is  /alftf,  doubly 
faUcp  imhly  false f  and  quadruply  false  ;  for  he  has  vio- 
medf  our  ancient  standard  of  vaJue  in  aU  three  of  its  com- 
poteatfpsrts.  Mlst»  Geld ;  2d»  Silver ;  and»  3d,  Legal  ten- 
ders;  sad  slso  broken  the  naH0wlpM^9f  1707»^ >«• 


tafmag,io  tihe^fsnM^  M^i  yajininits  ^^^^t:M^#9f; 
troy  of  silver,  two  years  after  the  iw,i  .,fk^;wiim9^i$f^ 
of  which  are,  that  the  lonsigaectakss  ear  j£(^]diand  iesT« 
our  goeds  i  our -lisnds  are  "tiiropm  out  of  employment ;  ve 
an -paying  i^,OOO^OOQ  of  peoMnMss^  Wcanae  Uie  poorare 
paid  their  weges  in  n  false  standard  of  value,  which  chesU 
them  ot  am  qmarlett  Thanks  ts  iEViel^a  chi«uM^y<  -illh  is 
costing  US'  Mifi^fiQfy  yearly,  -  an4  haa  «nt  iht  sstiMi 
in  iwen^uine  }^aBi^  with  tscstaiitiie  iataRiSt^'sbew.te* 
thousand  mtUisass^eling^'^^dtlBhlBderai^n^  diiiiik 
KoM  'd^'Moiiryy  inafasii  ^lie  •  iM  itoo  ^wh(>  anAths  poor  too 
pon^,  a/vMf,'ttule8i«peedlly*i«med]id,^itt  dmrdy upset  tk 
nation.  All  our  standsfds  •  of  kagthy' weight,' meam, 
sM  c^  hiive'^faahiftifM-«Al«it  our  stsflHlstd  of  vite  has 
fie  'iuttMtmi  alld)'if  this  S^fids^  \%^ai4qks^M:vAhA 
has  left  this  most  dangerous,  iin<rotw<i<u<toisaJ  door  open  Ik 
his  brotbef  tnfflKehistMS  to  eoM^aeitk^Uffai  t^idkrsiilm 
pleftsttre,  and  aUir  ^  value  ofanpfg  ftfifert^,  Atnrf,  tosM, 
funds,  railways!  j|;oeds  and  Itfbeur,  10^  10,  dO^esnt. 
A  '^nilard  is  a  /&i%^4ie  makes  it  a  premeditated  muta- 
bility; for  in  clause  2  of  his  msd  bonking  set  be  ordm, 
that  npon  the  Bank  losing  gold  or  bullion,  they  miut 
(RVvr%  draw  tVi  e^i  ji^UtnHtg  of  paper ;  so  that  iiiltead 
iftceeping  up  the  quantity  with  s3ver  as  a  jEsnfi/,  hemsfci* 
(1)6  void  doubly\&Yg(ty  cutting  like  a  two-euged  8\rori). 

Vou  ore  doubtless  aware  £9  IJTs.  lO^d.  .is  liis  price  of 
gold  now.  But  as,  in  1707>  5s.  2d.  per  ounce  of  silver 
was  the  price  upon  which  our  National  Debt  was  eoDtnctcd 
of  .i|8OOjO0O/WO^  this  ga>re  £i  %9.  ^  per  ounce  of  ^(Ai: 
for  as  5s.  2d.  gave  1  ounce  of  silver,  of  480  grains  tro;, 
208.  gave  1,858  grains  of  silver,  and  £4  28.  8d.  gsTa  1 
ounce  of  gold,  or  480  grains,  and  208.  gave  116^  grsisi 
of  gold.  His  present  sovereign  is  123  grains  sf  gsU*- 
7  too  much. 

Then,  as.. .£4    2    8   was  our  standard  of  1797> 
Add 0    4    9iierhMeiTorof28gn.iaUwoi. 


£4    7    5i 
Deduct  his    3  17  lOi 


Error £0    9    7   on  each  oonee  of  gold  tbsi  bn 

left  this  country  sbee  1819.  Then,  as  our  foreigB  ex- 
changes are  about  £200,000,000  yearly,  Ibr  29  t«in 
£5,800,000,000,  divided  by  4  to  bring  it  into  oooca, 
1,460,000,000  ounces,  at  9s.  7d.,  £696,000, WO r  which, 
withinterest,  results  in  29year8upwardsof£2,000,000,000: 

Wonderful!  astonishing!  Is  it  not  surpriwng  that  we 
have  not  sunk  as  a  nation  long  before,  uadfit  t^  ^^ 
management  f  This  explains  all  €h«i  feabsell  of  oor  n^ 
and  distress. 

Therefiare  we  should  tftsiaiO^  xnsiit  upon  the  rtfi/om- 
iian  cf  our  ancient  standetrd  if  vakteisMguardiant  to 
protect  it,  that  Feel  and  his  mynnidoqa  omiot  f^  *^ 
it  longer.  Ho  attempts  to  rule  ftugiandV  mi^*»*  ^ 
£50,000,000  of  gold,  with  the  coinage  of  tlu»  J^ 
£7,000,000,  but  of 'which  Oie  Amencani  hare  mf^ 
£2,000,000.  Then,  if  ire  h^  our  artetmiit  standard  <^f 
half  gold  and  half  siltw  legal  tender,  Ksaltf-^^^' 
losing  £20  for  a  bad  liarvttt,  would  leave  us  £p^»  ^^'^^ 
he  has  worked  with  £45  enly  of  gold,  losing  ^'^'  ^  ^ 
only  £25,  and  we  have  been  piostrated^  iit«rv«di  ta^ 
through  his  pride  and  caprios  in  not  permiltiiir  ^  ^ 
a  silver  legal  tender.  These  ar*  the  «aoBW  ot  sU  oor 
misery — a  false  standard,  a  mutaJUe  staudttrct,  wa« 
puny  legal  tender.    I  see  by  this  day!spapei:A£^^ 


SOCMHmX  tedfl^Elfa 


SOS 


to  ht^-WWifitf  at-tt^  MhiP.-'''*  •  ■    ^  ■  "•    •••■'•   ^    ' 
•  • ' "  '^  ■'  •  i' '         '  'EDMUND  TAUNTON,  -  • 

fhucte'i*'  repetidov  ef  tiu  oldr  oaBipluiitf  -tiiAt 
BrhMhr^i^ntaHalis  prefer  to  sinlr  theit  hnonfly  in  ftoy 
cMUrtrjr  whatever  out  e£  their  ow&  donunioofu  .  The 
prteise  leeattoD  is  of  iitUe  eooeefaeiMe. , 

Let  theai^nly  bo  aeBored  th«t  .the  ■p!eoalation 
peapeced  to  tfaem  is  qaite.ootiitf  Biikiih  jarMicaoii, 
Slid  the^r  vill  find  th«  moaey«. 

Tke  nev  seheme  is  merely  &  Ioaa  <tf<s#y  iUff 
arii&m  peunde^  in  a  vfiy  40111140111  eiiQ\igh  vitU 

The  boriDvor  says,  noFor  mind  the  i^pnej— -jonr 
Dame  will  do  eqiii41y  well ;  and,  depen4  ^pon  it, 
7M  nerer  will  haar  more  ef  the  matter. 

TbB  cbaoeea  are,  howerer,  that  yoa  will  hear 
fioee  sgaiu  on  ^e.  f uhject. 


We  reo^To  sometimes  pamphlets  that  we  do  not 
rudcsrefally.  bat  a  good  title  often  helps  a  book  into 
ootice,  and  the  title  of  one  pamphlet  has  indaced 
OS  to  notice  its  contezits,  Krer  since  we  can  recollect, 
echemes  for  the '  improv^mont  of  Ireland  have  been 


cwranli'lMc^he '«MM£df''pdHm|id0to..  fleetfy  ydarnhMI 
Utieeiatf At<^  hakbK'  >  iAb4»r«UfPwa^*ed^iHy  4iM# 


^  ,.«.  ^ww^.v     w  uv    «»iw      «l»«,ia     OAiUCkVIJ      Will,     UUb      IVlUmifp 

a^d  any  pian  for  incrcaslug*  tHdfr  ri^iiittfiftr  iitrtt^ 
doubtedly  premature.  The  re-Mdnfetition ' '^  Iri^ 
(ii'rtdbtthe  Immigmfien  (rf  tmetiv  fe'uot'tlto^  4Hing 
rfteants  Thttimmfgratiun  ef.  laooey  isitAm  deaiden^ 
tmn.  iiloiusy  ie  the  cry  of  ages  from  Jrelaad* ;  Hwp 
mcney  is  the  only  thing  ever  wanted  U^f^^.tp  ensi|i]p 
upi^fursaJ  ^^oqperlty. 

••  Nqw.  we  by  uo  means  propose  to  suggest  nnydepartuie 
hotti  the  beaten  trac^— from  established  afad  suoeessMl  |yre- 
esdtnl;  'btit  toihivaie  considesaden  to  tht  track  nthish  hn 
been  beaten  for  as  by  the  example  of  the  local  Ugialatnrei  of 
seTersl  of  the  SLttes  of  the  American  T7nioD,  as  a  result  of 
whose  wise,  trnteeieiil,  and  humane  legislation,  tbev  have 
attractsdoQ  leas  than  t>ne  hmidrad  and  foity  miUiont  ef 
BjrUsh  Pigiial  to  the  construction  of  their  8.000  miles  of 
railway,  their  numerous  canals,  and  other  public  works,  and 
the  de\'ebpixient  of  their  mineral  and  aj^riciilttiral  rcsosr- 
ces,  while  in  the  neighbouring  colonie»-^*  integral  parts  of 
the  British  K9ipire !'— bardly  ont-thousandtli  part  of  that 
length  of  railway  has  yet  been  constructed.  Xeed  we  won- 
der, tlierefof'0,  that  oul  of  an  emigration  to  America^  fn 
1847,  of  >»»0,0004<lnls,  not  less  ihan  140,000  wenL  to  the 
Republican  Statea  of  the  Uoiun»  while  nearly  20,000  per- 
8908  have  this  year  re-emigrated  thichsr  fh>m  New  Brans- 
wick.  The  BritfSh  Ch>vemmeot  is,  tberefMe,  doing  its 
|4e9t»-Hmia  eot  fiitheuipfomiM  of  socoeasr-to  make  ropuhli- 
I  oaoSf  in  spite  of  themseires,  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  Ticioria.'* 
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la  ^  omrse  of  the  bygone  month,  We  have  had  a  consider- 
aUe  aoBiBer  nf  the  regular  half-yearly  SMetings  of  the  great 
«oiipM<  theigh  a  fur  qoota  cf  these  ttiU  remain  for  the 
<■#  «(  Msioph.  The  leadisg  aou^hem  oompsniea,  however, 
Itsve  hid  their  gatherings,  and  reported  progress,  the  result  of 
vhidi  ii,Qa  the  whole,  as  good  as  conld  be  expected,  considering 
the  cn^s  through  which  the  country  has  passed.  The  most  of 
tbeseiehensstikow  e  dseidsd  improvenient  on  the  previous  half- 
year,  thoogh  the  measnre  of  their  value  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
In  eoBudeiably  gone  ahead  of  their  actual  advance  in  receipts. 
This  mij  be  attributed  to  the  prospect  of  a  settled  government 
is  Fnoee,  sod  the  evidence  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  that 
the  rerolntionary  fever  has  simost  expended  its  force.  While  a 
wiM  impcovemeiit  of  prices  is  observable  in  all  the  established 
IsMLitf  nale^F*  those  ia  progrsis  of  oonstruction  remain  ahoost 
iUtioosiy  ^n  this  respect;  hot  now  that  money  is  plentiful,  and  in 
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terest  k)w,it  is  expected  amongst  speculators,  that  their  turn  for  the 
advance  will  soon  arrive.  In  makingacomparisonof  theprioe  of  rail- 
way stock  four  months  ago  with  what  it  is  now,  it  will  be  fonnd  that 
of  the  estaUished  lines,  the  Ixnidon  and  Korth  Weslem  hss  ad- 
vanced the  most*  and  the  Gmt  Westeirn  simost  the  least.  The 
decided  iiyprovement  in  the  trade  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  goods  and  passengers,  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  discrepancy. 

Following  these  obser\'ations  will  be  foend,  in  a  tabular  form, 
the  names  of  the  leading  railway  eonpaBies  that  have  hehlmeet^ 
ings  in  the  coarse  (tf  the  last  month,  with  the  resohs  aiising  cat 
of  themi  so  far  as  they  were  developed  on  the  several  occasions* 
Those  lines  which  are  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  do  not 
adaiit  so  readily  of  this  kind  of  classification,  mill  ut>tioeJ 
afterwards. 
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»««,  Newcutle.  &  Ber. 
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total  CftplUl 
rtMivedin 


5  London,  Feb.  18  62,074 
ie40  London,  Fe¥.  17        759,731 

Cockerm.Feb.  16  No  report. 

50  London,  Feb.  %\        976,401 

33  Burr,       Feb.    S     2,783,774 

S5  London,  Feb  S8        616,708 

760  London,  Feb.  15  11,643^^7 

. .  Alasgow,  Feb.  80  No  Stetem. 

50  Hull.       Feb.  16  No  Sutem. 

M  Leeds,     Feb.  14  Wo  Btatam. 

18  0  8  London,  Feb.  80  No  Statem. 

12 15  4  London,  Jan.  tHO 

100  London,  Feb.  lA  »fl77fiia 

5t)  London,  Feb.  15     7.769,68S 

lOO  :>evby,     Feb.  15   16,566,116 

Ift  Stoke,     9ec.31     S,i97,S4» 

18i  London,  F^.  16        S-28,769 

10  boaden,  Feb.  16        798.783 

6  Lopdos,  Feb.  9*i  190,OU5 
85  York,  Feb.  81  No  report. 
50  Yor^      ?eb.81     4,440,JMi 
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•ipaiuMtn 
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£ 

56,311 

710,798 

No  repon. 

961,410 

2,688;»19 

619,187 

11,606,815 

568,675 

1,870,250 
No  Sutem. 

94.113,181 

7,490^27 

13,850,635 

2,4110,186 

180,438 

767,^10 

174;i07 

No  report. 

4.458;377 


D»tCOftlM 
ClOMOf 


Acoounts. 


No  report 
Dec.  81 
Deo.  30 
Dec.  30 
Deo.  31 
Dec.  31 

•  • 

Dec.  80 
Dec.  30 
Dee.  SI 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  81 
Dec.  31 


Dee.  30 

Jon.  28 
Dee.  81 
Deo.  81 


IiicoiiMS>r 

half-year  to 

d«t«of 

Aceuanta. 


£ 


■  • 

No  report 
No  report 
39^94 
No  rep»rt. 
547,tfl7 
No  report. 


89,035 

10,797 

1,154,018 

274,186 

68tl,409 


83,954 
400/170 
881.131 


Kxnanditure 

fornalf-year 

to  data  of 

Account*. 


No  report 
No  report* 
19,U09 
19,609 
915,096 
No  report. 


Oirldend.  if 

any,  at  per 

cent  Iter 

annum. 


8  per  cent 


17,788 
11/151 

.'i68,»94 
137,348 
416,110 


ii5;wi 

97.7« 


» 


f  percent. 

6  per  cent 

None  docl. 

£9I8«. 
5  per  cent 
8s  Od  p.  sh. 
SsOdp.ah. 

7  per  vent 
5 
4 


M 


5pereeBt 

•  * 

6  per  cent 

6 

6 


ti 


£ 

87^00 

« • 

isojooo 


•  4 


Price  oil 

aha>« 

on  Feb. 

M. 


lit 

•  ■ 

M 

88 

90 


1  8 

109 

H 

81 
140 
48 
80 
19 

'? 

48 


^sMiliet  to  tlHMte  tmfM  hi  the  ioregirittg  table,  Uie  ftd- 
"*i*9so«ptaiesihaivs  hadmeetiBgain  the  ooaise  of  the  week : — 
VieJUttf^ffU,  Crotbg,  and  'SMI/nt/— -This  was  held  on  the 
«^  4aouqr,  at  lirerpool,  and  waa  simplj  a  meeting,  in  oon- 
»'"«*y  witt  law,  to  report  progress.  The  line  is  in  oonne  of 
<<»stniCtiKM  ia  neailj  finiahed. 


»     ■ 


The  NoriA  Wtig$  shareholders  held  a  meeting  io  Ixmdo^  oa 
Febmaiy  2,  in  opiiosition  to  the  policr  of  the  directors,  and 
passed  resolutions  to  oppose  their  proceedmgs  by  all  legal  means. 

A  special  meeting  of  l9ie  Waleifai^  imd  KUhsmmf  mm  ftfcld  in 
London  en  the  0th,  to  deeide  en  iaeresaiiii^  th»uii|fasr  of  ^rec- 
tors, which  was  agreed  to,  4 


"./- 


'.« 
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Th«  Bladthmm,  dUMeroe,  and  fPifai  BiHnff  Jvnditm  held  i 
luJf-yMrly  meeting  at  Blaekborn,  on  the  2d  of  Febraary,  to 
traaaact  the  boainett  of  the  company.  The  Report  sabraittcd 
that  the  line  waa  near  its  completion.  The  portion  open  vas 
stated  to  yield  Tery  satisfactory  results. 

On  Friday,  the  10th,  the  EaU  and  Wed  Biding  Junction  held 
•  its  half-yearly  meeting  at  Knaresborongh.  A  report,  detailing 
the  progress  of  the  works,  was  submitted  and  adopted.  The 
meeting  was  afterwards  made  special,  in  order  to  create  as  many 
£5  preference  shares,  at  6  per  cent.,  as  there  are  original  shares 
in  the  company.     The  proposition  was  agreed  to. 

The  l^lsoiUtncn^  Momin^tidr^  and  Coltnesi-  met  on  Friday  the 
16th,  at  Glasgow,  when  the  report,  recommending  a  dividend  of 
10s.  per  share  on  the  original  stock,  and  13s.  lid.  on  the  new 
stock,  free  of  income  tax,  was  carried. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  WhiUkaten  Junction  took  place 
at  Whitehaven,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th,  when  a  dividend  of  38. 
9d.  on  the  original  shares  was  agrt«d  to.  The  report  repre- 
lenfeed  the  afiairs  of  the  company  to  be  improving. 

The  BojfHon  and  Hiieken  held  its  half-yearly  meeting  on  the 
19th,  in  London,  when  an  agreement  to  lease  the  line  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  was  adopted.  The  latter  company  is  to 
guarantee  6  per  cent,  on  £200,000  capital. 

On  the  li'th,  the  Tenby,  Saunders/oot,  and  South  Wales  met 
in  London.  The  meeting  was  merely,  in  conformity  with  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  report  progress.     No  bnsiness  waa  done. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  MottkUnd  was  held  in  Glasgow  in 
the  course  of  the  month.  The  report  submitted  waa  of  a  very 
satisfactory  character,  stating  that  the  clear  profits  on  the  half- 
year  had  been  greater  than  during  its  predecessor.  A  dividend, 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  previous  quarter,  was  declared. 


These  oonstHiita  the  whole  aeiul  bvaiiieii  of  the  BMndi. 
There  have  been  a  few  special  meetings,  and  meetiogi  of  Kctiou 
of  railway  proprietors,  to  advance  particular  interests,  bot  nose 
of  these  have  possessed  any  features  of  material  interest  to  tli« 
public. 

The  railway  business  in  Parliament,  limited  as  it  is  in  amoua: 
this  year,  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progress.  The  bills  r.re 
undergoing  their  preliminary  stages  (^  first  and  scoond  reai}iQ;\ 
and  few  of  them  will  be  committed  before  Easter. 

In  other  departments  of  joint-stock  business  we  have  little  to 
notice.  The  atten)pts  to  gft  up  California  companies  upon  tbe 
share  principle  have  totally  foiled.  Not  one  of  the  schetn?*  ad- 
vertised have  done  any  good.  This,  however,  does  not  preiest 
individual  speculations ;  as  many  batches  of  adveatnrers  hare  ai 
out  \o  the  El  Dorado  within  the  month. 

The  following  return,  relating  to  railway  traffic,  has  jut  bctn 
issued,  and  will  be  found  interesting : — 

The  total  number  of  passengrrrs  conveyed  on  all  the  ra£. 
ways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  y<»r  ending  SOth  Jasf, 
184-8,  was  57,965,070— namely,  7,190,779  first  dsss  pssaecgm, 
21,GU0,510  second  class,  lo,241,529  third  dass,  13,092,469  Par- 
liamentary class,  and  749,763  mixed.  The  total  receipts  fur 
passengers  amounted  to  £5,720,382 — vii.,  for  first  class  jajsea- 
gers,  £1,792,533;  second  dass,  £2,362,153;  third  dass,  tt-,mZy, 
parliamentary,  £902,851 ;  and  mixed,  £11,807.  The  tolsl  retvipU 
for  goods,  cattle,  carriages,  parcels,  mails,  &c.,  were  £4,213,170, 
making  tlie  total  receipts  for  passengers,  goods,  &c.,  £9,9S3,5Ji?. 
Tbe  number  of  miles  open  for  traffic  on  the  SOth  of  Jonc,  154?, 
was  3,507 ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1848,  4,357,  showing  an  !&• 
crease  of  mileage  during  the  year  of  850  miles. 
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LifiT  month,  we  entered  upon  a  general  view  of 
tin  colonial  qae8tion»  endeayonring  to  grasp  at 
those  great  facts  and  considerations  in  colonial 
hutoiy  and  policy,  in  which  men  of  all  parties,  and 
la  Tarions  ages,  have  agreed ;  avoiding  those  mi- 
mte,  ohienre,  theoretical  details  on  which  opinions 
are  continually  flnctaating,  prejudices  and  hypo- 
thcflea  regulated  rather  by  fashion  than  by  the 
careM  study  of  **  things  as  they  are." 

We  viah  to  deal  with  f&cts  and  oircnmstances  as 
ve  find  them.  For  us  to  follow  in  the  beaten  track 
of  popalar  prejudices  and  pedantic  dogmas,  would 
be  apenance  rather  than  a  pleasure-~a  mechanical 
talk,  Toid  of  all  cliarm,  either  of  noTolty  of  of  ex- 
citemeni  If  we  cannot  keep  a  position  in  the 
boat  rank  of  Journalists,  let  us  retire  from  the 
field. 

We  faiow  well  the  labour  and  the  annoyances 
iaeident  to  our  position*.  The  pioneers  of  opinion 
mut  heir  their  way  ''through  bush,  and  brake,  and 
scaur;"  often  misunderaftood,  sometimes  deemed 
toce&Mc,  yet  always  hopefbl  and  perseyering,  be- 
ing confident  in  the  surreys,  and  levels,  and  grad- 
ings»  which  deep  study  have  made  theirs,  but 
vlueh  lie  unperoeiyed  by  the  general  eye.  In  a 
^ord,  if  we  would  confess  a  fault,  it  is  this — to  be 
u  Uie  minority  in  certain  questions  in  political 
eeonomy  has  been  our  habit.  Anybody  may  run 
vith  a  crowd,  adding  to  its  bulk  and  its  noise 
^wtier  atom — anybody  can  do  that.  We  give 
u  eccentric  preference  to  being  up  a  littie  earlier, 
quietly  walking  out  at  sunrise,  and,  in  due  time, 
hmg  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  tender  plants 
of  original  ideas,  of  our  own  peculiar  opinions, 
^  last  enjoying  a  full  tide  of  light,  and  imper- 
ceptibly settling  down  among  those  conyictions  to 
yhich  men  assent,  without  further  question. 

Notwithstanding  the  jargon  and  the  glitter  of 
i^tical  statements,  there  remain  in  the  public 
^'^  in  the  oommon  sense  of  mankind,  certain 
^^  and  deep  foundations  of  truths  and  con- 
Tietbni,  which  endure  from  age  to  age,  as  sure  and 
'B^  as  uniyersal  obseryation  and  the  historical 
^j^ence  of  mankind  can  make  them;  and  al- 
uoQgh  Qpon  these  foundations  of  great  first  truths 
«  political  knowledge,  hasty  fabrics  are  frequentiy 
«nd  inddenly  raised,  to  be  as  suddenly  swept  away, 
yet  this  same  common  sense  and  historical  experi- 
^^xnz.  iro.cuaxxy« 
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enee  of  mankind  is  the  only  fbundatioa  on  which  a 
public  writer  can  build  with  safety  and  confidence. 

The  opinions  we  now  publish  are  the  result  of 
careful  and  long-continued  obseryation  and  in- 
quiry, made  during  a  commercial  residence,  corre- 
spondence, and  periodical  supplies  of  authentio  in- 
formation; a  personal  acquaintance  with  colonisti 
of  high  standing  and  influence,  and  of  yarioui 
shades  of  opinion.  Our  readers  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  exhibit  less  of  the  seryile  cockney  than 
of  the  gruff  and  uncompromising  colonist ;  our  lan« 
guage  regarding  Mr.  Hawes  and  Earl  Grey  may 
sayour  more  of  the  democratic  British  North 
American,  than  of  the  Downing  Stree^  suppliant ; 
but  we  can't  help  it :  if  you  do  not  wish  to  hear 
our  story,  turn  oyer  a  leaf  or  two,  and  plunge  into 
the  first  portion  of  poetry  or  romance  that  turns 
up:  we  haye  our  duty  to  attend  to — ^it  may  be 
arduous,  "but  it  must  be  done.'' 

We  are  not  surprised  that  our  colonial  reflections 
last  month  should  haye  giyen  oflence  to  a  solitary 
expectant  of  some  petty  appointment,  or  to  some 
lonely  hanger-on  of  the  "  family  goyemment,"  who 
has  read  in  the  pages  of  Tait  a  protest  against  the 
jobbing  in  public  lands,  the  manufacture  of  colo- 
nial sinecures,  or  the  denunciation  of  a  system  of 
extortion  upon  British  Industry  and  enterprise,  so 
long  practised  in  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  poor  relations  of  a  feeble  ministry, 
by  goyemorships,  judgeships,  bishoprics,  and  other 
ciyil  and  militajy  appointments  without  end,  or  use, 
or  profit. 

When  we  complained  that  the  Colonial  Office 
had  gradually  acquired  powers  and  functions,  incon- 
sistent with  the  due  proportions  of  the  British  con- 
stitution—when we  said  that  that  office  now  laid 
claim  to  the  exploded  dogma  that  **  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,"  and  imprudentiy  contends  that  the 
Colonial  Office  can  do  no  wrong — we  expected  to 
offend,  and  should  haye  been  disappointed  had  it 
been  otherwise.  When  we  hinted  our  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  good  intentions  of  that  office,  and 
indicated  seyeral  circumstances  which  appeared  to 
call  for  inyestigation,  we  hoped  to  excite  curiosity, 
if  not  indignation;  but  "IcUsaez  faire^*  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  or,  in  the  more  expressiye  free  translation 
of  the  Maclarty  school,  "we  canna  be  fashed.*' 
The  apathy  of  the  public  to  their  yeoted  interests 
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in  the  colonies  is  truly  dislioartening ;  the  infataa- 
tion  which  tolerates  the  suicidal  neglect,  or  vilfol 
damage  and  alienation,  of  the  British  colonial  em- 
pire, is  altogether  incomprehensible.  Wo  need  not 
blamo  the  stewards  of  England's  colonial  estates 
with  carelessness,  or  faithlessness,  or  stupidity, 
when  the  proprietors,  the  nation,  look  on  with  in- 
difference. Soothed  by  the  strains  of  such  stereo- 
typed music  as  teaches  that  **  Britannia  rules  the 
wares,"  and  such  traditions  of  former  greatness  as 
proclaim  that  ''Britons  neyer  shall  be  slaves,'' 
the  nation,  intoxicated  with  dreams  of  a  coQunercial 
*'  empire  on  which  the  sun  nerer  sets,''  slumbers 
on^  till  the  hour  when  its  vast  colonial  empire  tot- 
ters, and  crumbles  into  dust.  Opiates  are  often 
given,  with  a  scientific  refinement  of  cruelty,  to  con- 
ceal the  approach  of  dissolution.  So  our  political 
doctors  have  drugged  us  with  theories,  and  we  go 
gaily  down  to — 

"A  platting  land  of  drowrihood  it  was, 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  hilf-ahut  eye; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  doads  that  pass, 
For  ever  flashing  round  a  summer  sky." 

Ungracious  though  the  task  be,  we  dare  not 
hang  back,  nor  refuse  to  arouse  the  people  of  Eng- 
land from  their  yisions  of  political  wealth  and 
power,  traditions  of  thirty  years  ago. 

The  changes  common  to  human  affairs,  ac- 
celerated by  a  dreamy,  theoretical  legislation,  a 
succession  of  corrupt  administrations ;  '*the  cankers 
of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace;"  the  incredible 
advances  made  by  rival  nations  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  in  the  resources  both  of  peace  and  war ;  the 
resolute  self-complacency  of  the  English  people, 
and  their  utter  blindness  to  what  other  nations  are 
doing — all  these  circumstances  impress  the  minds  of 
mercantile  men,  who  mix  much  with  foreigners,  that 
the  commercial  greatness  of  England  has  reached 
its  meridian,  and  may  now  be  expected  to  undergo 
that  decline  which  has  long  ago  overtaken  Venice, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  Why,  does  Eng- 
land expect  to  escape  the  common  lot  of  nations? 

Our  arguments  for  retaining  the  colonies  can  be 
put  in  few  words.     "We  have  little  of  that  super- 
stitious veneration  for  dogmas  and  theories,  charms 
and  amulets,  of  which  many  people  whom  we 
meet,  and  many  writers  who  ought  to  know  better, 
are  possessed.  Of  theoretical  crotchets,  we  say,  with 
the  Americans,    **  That  they  are  but  playthings, 
which  people  who  have  nothing  to  do  may  amuse 
themselves  with,  while  their  neighbours  are  better 
employed.     Wfuitever  assumes  to  he  a  science  must 
submit  to  the  test  question,  'Of  tvJiat  use  is  it?*  ^* 
All  scientific,  all  economical  dogmas,  must  he  tested 
hy  their  results.     If  the  results,  the  historical  expe- 
rience, be  different  from  the  dogma  or  theory,  we 
reject  the  theory.     Experience  is  our  only  guide, 
and  to  it,  sage  and  fool  must  equally  submit.    Our 
arguments,  then,  for  colonies  are  these.   ''England 
wants  room."     As  Sir  William  Molesworth  re- 
marked,   '*  We    are  a    colonising    people.     The 
same  destiny  that  led  our  forefathers  from  their 
liomes  in  the  east  still  urges  us  onwards  to  occupy 
.tlie  uninhabited  regions  of  the  west  and  the  south.'* 
In  our  November  number,  we  showed  that  our 
feudal  system  in  Scotland,  cheap  labour  tn  Eng- 


land, and  idleness  and  neglect  of  natural  reaourees 
in  Ireland,  are  likely  to  keep  up  a  tide  of  emigra- 
tion for  many  years  to  come.  There  are  thousands, 
nay  millions,  of  acres  at  our  own  doors,  or  within  a 
few  hours'  sail  or  ride  of  where  we  sit,  yet  it  is  not 
the  pleasure  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  to  permit  these 
acres  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  poor 
people  imagine  the  earth  to  have  been  given  to 
man — viz.,  to  "  tiU  the  ground" — •'to  be  fruitful, 
to  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth." 

The  proprietors  of  the  lands  say  that  deer-forests 
mqst  be  made,  that  preserves  must  be  constructed; 
and  that,  come  what  may  of  the  human  race,  the 
partridges  must  be  taken  care  of,  the  hares  pre- 
served, and  the  deer  held  sacred. 

Seeing  that  these  things  are  so,  i|nd  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  we  confess  we  felt  somewhat  impatient 
when  Mr.  Cobden  announced,  as  the  result  of  hii 
logic,  that  free-trade  implied  the  cutting  off  of 
colonies,  and  the  treatment  of  our  friends  across  the 
Atlantic  as  foreigners  and  aliens. 

We  denied  this  inference.  We  think  Mr.  Cobden 
rushed  too  hastily  at  a  conclusion.  We  hope  to 
show  that,  if  we  are  to  have  free-trade  at  all,  we 
must  begin  with  our  colonies ;  for  trade  is  exchange 
of  commodities,  and  the  benefits  and  inducements 
to  continue  it  between  nations,  as  between  indi- 
viduals, must  be  mutual.  We  attach  less  import- 
ance to  Mr.  Cobden's  conclusions  against  the  co- 
lonies than  woi  would  have  done  had  he  continued 
to  labour  in  the  same  tract  in  which  he  commenced 
his  political  life — we  mean  in  advocating  the  grand 
idea  of  cheap  food.  It  is  of  little  avail  that  ve 
have  wrung  from  the  aristocracy  a  reluctant  per- 
mission to  buy  com  in  America,  carry  it  3,000  or 
4,000  miles,  and  fetch  it  into  our  towns  free  oi  the 
old  cwm-law  penalties.  To  have  food  cheap  and 
abundant  we  must  have  free-trade  in  land,  m  » 
often  demonstrated  in  the  league. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Cobden's  abandon- 
ment of  his  former  advocacy  of  free-trado  in  land 
as  a  seqnence  of  free- trade  in  com.    We  do  not  say 
that  his  having  become  a  landowner  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  change  of  tactics;  we  only 
hope  that  Mr.  Cobden  is  not  fickle,  or  elated  vitb 
his  elevation ;  for  really  it  is  a  grievous  fault  to 
lose  sight  of  the  first  grand  object  of  one's  mission, 
and  to  be  drawn  aside  from  that  noble  Imc  of  action 
in  which  he  had  so  signally  succeeded.    If  ▼©  ^*^ 
the  slightest  influence  with  him  or  his  friends,  wo 
would  whisper,  "Do  not  stop  short  of  free-tradi 
in  land,  and  the  vast  expansion  of  a  home  market 
and  native  industry,  consequent  upon  increased  till- 
age."    National  arbitration  and  financial  reform 
are  worthy  objects,  but  Mr.  Cobden's  mission  was  one 
still  higher  and  more  difficult;  besides,  there  are 
numerous  ordinary  minds  ready  to  labour  at  the 
minor  reforms.    We  feel  assured  that  ho  will  yet 
reconsider  his   anti-colonial   conclusion.    Really, 
England  cannot  afford  to  lose  much  more  of  her 
trade — cannot   afford   to    see   one  market  ^^J 
another  shut  up  against  her  manufactures.    This 
"  war  of  tariffs"  is  indeed  severe.    We  need  no 
aggravation  of  onr  industrial  embarrassments  by  s 
commercial  revolution,  or  custom-house  robellion  o 
our  colonies. 
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TTe  hare  had  enough  of  annoyance  from  the  Zoll- 
Tcrem,  and  from  the  cross  purposes  of  French  boun- 
ties, on  w<>ollen  goods  competing  with  our  own 
labour  in  oar  home  markets ;  we  have  had  enough 
of  American  hauteur  in  the  matter  of  the  90  per 
cent  doties,  in  the  gradual  exclusion  of  wrought 
iroD,  and  in  the  yiolation  of  the  reciprocity  shipping 
treaties,  by  both  France  and  America,  without  any 
firesh  annoyances  or  insults  from  the  colonies.  Still 
less  can  we  be  patient  under  such  assurances  as 
that  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  telling  the  world  that 
▼e  may  as  well  send  troops  to  the  United  States 
as  to  Canada.  We  know  the  strength  of  the  Cana- 
dians quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Gibson  docs,  but  we  tell 
him  that  the  colonists  do  not  wish  to  break  off  the 
conneetion  with  this  country. 

Mere  parliamentary  speakers  may  cast  about 
fire-brands,  and  say  it  is  done  only  for  sport ;  but  if 
Messrs.  Gibson,  Hawes,  Molesworth,  and  Hume, 
will  only  visit  the  Eastern  Townships,  Prescot,  and 
the  Toronto  and  Niagara  districts,  and  make  per- 
sonal inquiry,  they  will  find  that  neither  the  agri- 
caltaral  nor  the  commercial  portions  of  the  commu- 
nity have  any  desii'e  for  insurrections,  civil  war,  or 
annexation.  The  miseries  of  civil  war  are  happily 
unknown  in  England,  and  English  statesmen 
ongbt  to  have  some  humane  consideration  for  their 
ftUow-suhjects  in  the  colonies,  and  avoid  all  sug- 
gestions and  provocations  to  murder,  and  rob- 
h<^nr,  and  incendiarism  at  a  distance,  amoug  a 
people  claiming  kindred  with  ourselves,  cultivating 
mercantile  connections,  and  upholding  the  same 
constitution. 

Things  are  said  in  Parliament,  and  in  pul)lic,  in 
the  flush  of  recklessness,  soon  forgotten  here,  but 
remembered  and  acted  upon  abroad,  which  have 
Wn  followed  by  deep  and  extensive  calamity.  The 
party  in  Canada  to  whom  this  flashy  orator  seems  in- 
clintti  to  cringe,  have  been,  in  their  various  official 
documents  (petitions,  memorials,  &c.),  most  careful 
to  deprecate  the  breaking  up  of  the  British  connec- 
tion as  a  "  calamity." 

With  similar  feelings  of  impatience  and  contempt 
tave  we  read  the  Under- Colonial  Secretary's  dis- 
avowal of  all  knowledge  of  the  unconstitutional,  or 
rf^olationary  movements  now  going  on  in  Canada, 
l>y  the  Papinean  party,  the  anti-British,  anti-com- 
mercial clique,  into  whoso  hands  our  feeble  Home 
OoTcrnment  have  allowed  the  management  of  affairs 
to  fall.  If  things  are  to  be  put  right  in  Canada,  as 
^e  hope  they  will,  the  Russell  Cabinet  will  have  no 
^and  in  it,  unless  it  be  by  secretly  retarding  a  set- 
tlement. *  If  Mr.  Hawes  be  really  ignorant  of  La- 
fontaine'a  resolution  to  appropriate  colonial  funds,  as 
"indemnification,"  or  "spoils,^'  Mr.  Hawes  is  simply 
Bnfit  for  any  office  of  importance ;  his  information 
13  two  packets  behind  that  of  the  mercantile  com- 
mnnity;  by  his  own  showing,  he  ought  not  to  be 
tnistcd  with  the  letters  of  Quilp's  little  office  on  the 
<ieserted  wharf. 

But  ve  do  complain  of  Whig  politicatand  official 
▼eaknesa  and  cowardice.  Why  not  at  once  grap- 
ple with  the  difficulties  and  the  complications  of 
the  colonial  qnestion.  Suppression  of  documents, 
«»aaion  of  inquiries  in  pubHc,  and  official  tyranny 
^  Beerety  will  not  lessen  their  difficulties,  but  may 


greatly  aggravftte  them,  or  rather  make  an  inex^ 
plicable  mass  of  confusion  for  their  successors;  for 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  **  family  government"  have 
resolved  to  go  on  provoking  the  colonists,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  the  time  they  are  put  out  of  office,  an 
irreconcilable  quarrel  between  this  country  and  her 
colonies  may  cover  aU  their  faults,  just  as  a  wilful  • 
fire  occasionally  winds  up  a  badly  managed  huck« 
ster  business — ^the  insurance  paying  the  loss  in  the 
one  ease,  and  the  nation  in  the  other. 

We  admit  that  there  are  difficulties  in  this  ques- 
tion; but  what  groat  political  subjects  are  firee  from 
difficulty?  The  whole  financial  and  commercial 
system  of  the  country  has  been  pdt  into  a  process 
of  change — ^revolutionised,  in  fact. 

If  the  men  who  began  this  commercial  revolu- 
tion were  inadequate  to  complete  it  benefieiallt/,  they 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  go  on,  or  they 
should  bo  interrupted  now. 

The  Manchester  school  under-estimated  the  ex« 
tent  and  magnitude  of  the  changes  they  proposed. 
Mr.  Cobden  says,  "  Out  off  the  colonies,**  We  say, 
"  No;"  and  for  many  reasons  already  assigned,  the 
leading  ones  being — 1st,  Our  felt  want  of  space  for 
our  population — a  want  of  space  artificially  aggra- 
vated by  our  feudal  laws,  and  an  unsympathising 
aristocracy.  2d,  The  want  of  additional  markets 
for  manufacturing  labour ;  with  an  export  trade, 
declining  at  the  rate  of  five  millions  per  annum,  we 
cannot  afford  to  throw  away  our  chances,  even  in 
small  markets.  3d,  We  hold  that  the  regions  ex- 
plored by  our  forefiithers,  and  slowly  and  painfully 
rescued  from  a  state  of  nature,  may  justly  be  deemed 
national  property:  the  peaceful  conquests  in  the 
forest,  by  the  axe  and  the  plough  of  the  settlers, 
are  certainly  not  less  legitimate  than  those  of  the 
sword  and  the  howitzer  in  a  populous  eastern  clime. 
4th,  We  shed  much  blood,  and  incurred  heavy  debts, 
to  obtain  these  possessions,  at  a  period  when  wars, 
for  the  sake  of  colonies,  were  the  fashion  in  Europe. 
We  cannot  shake  off  these  debts.  William  Pitt 
bought  them  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  contrived  to 
sell  them  for  twenty  shillings,  payable  in  gold  at  a 
fixed  price ;  ourselves,  our  neighbours,  our  banks, 
insurance  offices,  &c.,  are  now  tho  holders  of 
the  debt,  and  we  cannot  apply  the  sponge  if  we 
would.  6th,  We  think  that  our  possessions  are  just 
as  well  in  our  hands  as  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
power.  "  Independence  of  the  colonies"  is  a  day- 
dream ;  they  must  range  themselves  under  some 
maritime  state  powerful. enough  to  protect  them. 
To  tho  political  Quixotes  who  rave  about  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies,  we  would  say,  just  look  at 
homo,  and  make  some  effort  to  elevate  tho  masses 
of  town  populations,  and  even  of  rural  populations, 
who  are  not  half  so  we  11  off  as  the  colonists,  and 
who  cannot  hopo  for  comfort  in  the  present  state 
and  prospects  of  trade  and  industry.  No  senatorial 
Quixote,  nor  official  Sancho  Panza,  has  any  autho- 
rity to  make  offer  of  England's  transatlantic  pro- . 
perties  to  Elliots,  Ellices,  Hudson  Bay  Companies, 
to  Toronto  lawyers,  or  Americans,  until  the  peo- 
ple of  England  are  pleased  to  say,  that  "  the  colo- 
nies are  worthless,  and  may  be  given  away  to  any 
one  vhof  will  haye  them."     An  indolent,  imbecile 
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Ministry  may  hold  atioh  language,  bnt  the  people 
of  £ngland  nerer  did. 

6th,  We  belioTe  that  Qrcfat  Britain  is  an  island, 
and  of  very  small  size  as  compared  vith  the  great 
powers  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Oar  soil  is 
not  of  the  Tery  best ;  nature  has  indicated  to  us 
maritime  pursuits,  maritime  defences,  and  maritime 
resources.  The  genius  of  our  constitution  is  par- 
tial to  **  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce."  The  Eng- 
lish character,  national  or  individual,  has  a  taste 
and  smell  of  salt  vater  all  the  world  OTer. 

Even  a  London  citizen  would  laugh  at  the  pro- 
posal to  square  down  our  naral  greatness  to  the 
shape  and  dupellsionB  of  the  AGdland  Counties 
Canal  nayigation.  Eyen  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  never  got  beyond  Boulogne,  would  go  into 
fits  at  the  idea  of  testing  our  nayigation  laws  by  the 
capabilities  of  the  muddy  Irwell,  now  rendered 
classic  by  its  proximity  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Cobden 
and  his  disciples.  There  have  been  wars  on  the 
continent  within  the  memory  of  men  still  Hying,  not 
to  speak  of  almanacs  and  histories.  Indeed,  the 
newspapers  still  report  a  number  of  "  littie  wars." 
We  fear  that  fleets  and  armies  may  still  be  needed 
—-we  know  not  how  soon ;  so  that,  after  all,  we  had 
as  well  look  to  ourselyes.  The  fVenoh  have  still  a 
few  ships  of  war ;  so  haye  the  Bnssians  and  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  and  though,  of  course,  these  are  all  yeryciyil, 
well-meaning  neighbours,  still  there  is  no  harm  in 
being  provided  for  accidents.  In  the  event  of  war, 
we  need  naval  armies — a  population  of  "  sea*leo- 
pards,"  as  Napoleon  called  them — afloat  on  their 
own  element,  and  ready  to  '*meet  all  comers." 

To  keep  up  **  the  breed  of  seamen,"  as  the  old 
writers  say,  we  require  a  large  trade,  edlonial  and 
foreign — ^not  *'  foreign  and  colonial" — ^for  we  can 
only  send  ships  to  foreigners  lott^  their  consent,  and 
by  paying  such  **  trtbuU'*  as  they  are  pleased  to 
impose  on  our  ships  and  cargoes.  To  the  colonies 
British  ships  may  go  as  freely  as  into  our  own  har- 
bours. The  traffic  is  with  our  countrymen,  not 
with  envious  rivals  and  commercial  enemies.  The 
prosperity  of  the  mother-country  is  a  guarantee  for 
that  of  the  colonies.  The  strong  connection  of  in- 
terests and  sympathies  between  England  and  her 
distant  settiements  aflbrds  the  only  rational  illus- 
tration of  the  attempt  to  rule  the  waves,  of  which 
the  throwing  of  chains  into  the  sea  by  Xerxes  was 
only  a  poetic  emblem.  There  is  no  extravagance 
in  the  lines — 

**  Britannia  needi  no  bnlwarln,  no  towen  along  her  iteep. 
Her  march  is  o*er  tiie  moantaia  wave,  her  ho^e  is  on  the  deep.** 

7th,  We  need  a  few  West  India  islands,  if  it 
were  for  nothing  more  than  to  keep  up  a  tradition- 
ary sample  of  free  negro  labour.  In  a  generation 
tiiat  is  now  half  gone  by, we  decreed  <*  freedom  to  the 
sKave"  of  evei7  proprietor  at  that  time  in  our  power. 
We  could  not  force  freedom  in  the  Brazils,  nor  in 
Cuba,  nor  in  the  ^United  States;  but  we  did  so 
where  the  planters  could  not  resist  us.  It  is  true 
that  industry  has  well  nigh  ceased  in  many  places-— 
the  ]^anters  are  ruined,  and  the  islands  impover- 
ished ;  but  then  we  set  "a  great  example."  And 
if  (here  is  any  chance  of  freedom  for  the  negro, 
that  chance  is  not  lessened  by  the  free  labour  of  the 
British  West  Indies.    We  oughtj  howeveri  to  see 


what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  promoting  indastrj 
and  increasing  the  produce  of  these  islands. 

8th,  But  the  great  bugbear  of  modem  politicians 
is  the  word  "  protection.**  Let  us  look  this  Cock- 
lane  ghost  in  the  face.  The  Whigs  and  Peelites 
have  a  superstitious  dread  of  certain  names  and 
sounds — 

"  Throw  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies.'* 

We  have  got  over  our  fit  of  proteotio-phobia,  and 
feel  strong  enough  to  talk  about  it  now,  and  talk 
plainly  too.  The  '*  Edinburgh  Review"  not  long 
ago  delivered  a  most  edifying  and  learned  homily 
against  revolutions,  with  many  raluable  quota- 
tions, a  few  of  which  we  devotedly  jotted  down  in 
our  breviary,  and  felt  that  we  were  "  stringing 
pearls,"  and  laying  up  coins  that  may  be  usefol, 
aye,  seven  years  hence. 

The  tenor  of  the  **  Beview  "  was  deprecatory  of 
organic  changes  in  the  constitution,  and  with  many 
cautions  against  rash  alterations  in  the  franchise, 
in  the  structure  and  adjustment  of  ranks.  The 
learned  writer  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he 
was  putting  on  record  a  series  of  protests  against 
rash  changes  in  our  commercial  constitution;  for 
of  aU  parts  of  the  fabric  of  government  in  a  com- 
mercial country,  that  which  concerns  its  trading 
and  financial  relations  must  ever  be  deemed  of 
vital  importance. 

We  have  attempted  to  change  rapidly,  suddenly, 
from  an  art^cial  system — a  system  of  penalties 
and  compensations — ^to  a  model  of  ideal  simplicity. 

We  were  told  that  the  old  system  robbed  Peter 
to  pay  Paul ;  we  were  overpersuaded,  and  began 
hewing  down  a  very  bulky,  and  complicated,  and 
rather  tough  old  fabric.  The  mat^als  now  lie 
scattered  around  us ;  but  there  is  no  great  mind 
adequate  to  the  reconstruction  of  a  new  com- 
mercial system. 

English  industry  —  manufacturing  labour— 
ought  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  competition 
of  Swiss,  Gbrman,  French,  and  Belgian  untaxed 
labour,  at  half  the  prices  of  English  labour,  untH 
the  burdens  on  English  labour  had  been  so  hr 
lightened  that  the  Englishman  might  be  enabled  tfi 
meet  the  foreigner  on  equal  terms. 

Abolish  the  Excise,  says  Mr.  Cobden,  and  re- 
move the  obstacles  to  cheap  labour.  Abolish  Cus- 
tom-houses, say  others.  BeUwe  im,  and  tax  my 
neighbour,  say  most  people.  And  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  gets  up,  and  ends  this  clamoor 
by  saying  that  he  cannot  do  without  revenue,  ftn<i 
a  revenue  he  must  have. 

Of  course  we  recommend  that  there  should  he 
free  trade  with  the  colonies ;  that,  as  both  Peel  aod 
Russell  promised,  the  colonies  should,  as  to  trade, 
be  treated  as  integral  parts  of  the  empire.  That, 
with  a  due  regacd  to  the  present  home  and  colonisl 
tarifis,  a  uniformity  be  aimed  at  in  ctistom's  dati^^ 
a  broad,  substantial  system  of  reciprocity,  and  in* 
terchange  of  benefits  with  our  countrymen  ahroi^- 
One  Empire,  one  language,  one  general  pls°  ^} 
laws  and  finance ;  the  children  of  Britain,  in  ^^^ 
distant  settiements,  whether  in  the  Pacific,  in  ^^ 
Carribean,  or  Indian  seas,  or  on  the  Ameriosn  co°' 
tinent,  to  be  recognised  and  encouraged  by  ^f^ 
common  par^t.    England  oannot  afford  tP  <^ 
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from  her  eolonial  business,  bnt  we  all  ardently  de- 
lire  to  see  it  better  managed  and  made  more  pro- 
fitable. None  are  so  great  snfferers  by  naiBgo?em- 
ment  and  erroneous  legislation  as  the  colonists 
themselTes,  and  none  are  more  loyal — ^strange  to 
say,  colonial  loyalty  is  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the 
hanhness  and  injastioe  with  which  they  have  been 
treated ;  bat  let  as  not  presume  on  their  forbearance. 
Let  as  ponder  over  the  preamble  of  the  Carolinian 
Constitution  ;  it  is  safer  to  antieipaUf  than  meanly 
to  foQow,  reasonable  claims  and  opinions. 

Keceprocitt,  after  all,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
t&TTpng  oat  of  the  original  and  proper  idea  of  free 
trade,  as  announced  by  the  Westminster  Review^ 
and  the  celebrated  Cotm  Law  CatecMsfny  many 
years  ago.  To  solicit,  to  canyass,  to  insist  upon 
reciprocal  concessions  from  foreign  states,  similar  to 
those  we  hare  yielded,  no  doubt  implies  a  little 
additional  labour  on  the  part  of  officials  ;  it  is  ask- 
ing value  for  the  emoluments  given,  and  that  does* 
appear  strange  to  men  in  office,  yet  nothing  is  more 
reasonable.  We  would  not  ask  them  to  quarrel 
vith  the  Germans,  or  the  Belgians,  or  French,  but 
we  certainly  do  expect  that  the  foreign  office  shall 
now  and  tiien  txJi^e  a  little  healthy  exercise  in 
agitating  foreign  courts  for  an  interchange  and 
extension  of  the  blessings  of  free  trade.  We  have 
made  great  efibrts,  great  sacrifices,  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter ^Btem,  and  do  not  wish  that  all  that  has  been 
done  should  prove  totally  useless  or  hurtful  to 
eurselres. 

Ten  years  ago.  Colonel  Thompson  remarked,  in 
Ills  catechism,  that  *'  if  the  path  for  manufacturing 
ifldottry  was  open,  half  their  (the  manufacturers') 
children  would .  live  by  mann&ctures,  instead  of 
being  starved  as  now ;"  and  that^  "  if  our  manufao- 
tores  are  not  bought  now,  it  is  because  we  refuse 
vhatonr  customers  have  to  pay  in  ;"  **  thatreci- 
pn>eity  is  having  two  good  things  instead  of  one." 
We  no  longer  refuse  to  take  payment  in  foreign 
eern,  and  yet  foreigners  are  taking  fewer  of  our 
danofactares.  This  is  very  hard ;  for,  as  the  Colonel 
>&7Si  *'  the  power  of  increasing  our  wealth  and  po- 
pulation, by  exchanging  manufactures  for  food,  is 
vhat  God  has  ^ven  us  to  hold  our  ground  with." 
And  these  ideas  formed  the  text  of  maay  a  tract 
uui  pamphlet  distributed  by  the  League ;  so  that 
it  is  too  bad  of  our  officials  to  say  that  they  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  negotiate  for  the  exchange  of 
our  goods  abroad  for  the  food  which  we  now  receive 
liere  free  of  all  duties. 

That  the  Grovemment  of  this  country  really  had, 
at  one  time,  a  deep  and  practical  conviction  of  the 
propriety  and  justice  of  reciprocal  free  trade  with 
foreign  states,  is  evident  from  negotiations  carried 
on  at  Washington  on  behalf  of  Canada. 

Sari  Grey's  dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  of 
date  22d  June,  1847,  says :— «  On  the  11th  August, 
1^,  her  Majesty's  Government  directed  her  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  at  Washington  to  submit  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for 
^e  establiahment  of  an  equality  of  trade  between 
that  country  and  Canada."  The  noble  writer  goes 
on  to  regret  that  the  application  had  not  been  suo- 
cessfnl,  bat  ^mises  that  no  opportunity  will  be 

lost  of  bripgiiiigfcthe  subjeet  b«f(ifro  the  Amerioim 


Government,  *'  with  the  View  of  meeting  the  wishes 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Canada."  This 
dispatch  enclosed  copies,  and  referred  to  previous 
documents,  from  which  we  find  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen had,  on  the  18th  June,  1846,  written  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Pakenham,  our  representative  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  consequence  of  an 
address  to  the  Queen  from  the  Canadian  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  12th  May,  1846.  Persevering 
and  strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  with  varying  success. 
The  Americans,  in  eases  of  this  kind,  consult  their 
own  interests  only,  and  cannot  be  influenced  to  do 
anything  merely  because  it  is  urged  upon  them  by 
a  foreign  government,  or  because  it  is  recommended 
and  accompanied  by  novel  ideas  in  legislation. 

The  inequality  of  trade  was  investigated,  and 
kept  before  the  Canadian  public,  through  the  press. 
We  must  do  the  Colonial  Office  the  justice  to  say^ 
that  they  fully  co-operated  with  the  colonists  ia 
writing  letters  and  instructing  the  ambassador. 
The  negotiations  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  Americans  until  after  two 
years'  careful  investigation  into  all  the  bearings 
of  the  question,  elaborate  reports,  and  repeated  dis- 
cussions, both  in  their  state  and  general  legislatures. 
We  hinted  at  a  silent  system  of  persecution,  un- 
known and  unappreciated  by  the  people  of  England, 
adopted  by  the  Americans  against  the  northern 
colonies,  with  the  view  of  aggravating  the  incon- 
veniences and  privations  of  their  geographical  situa- 
tion, and  engendering  such  sm  amount  of  discontent 
as  might,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  induce  th^ 
Canadians  to  wish  for  annexation. 

This  persecution  consists  in  the  maintenance  of 
very  high  duties  on  colonial  produce  :  the  Ameri* 
cans  impose  duties  ranging  from  22^  to  SO  per  cent, 
on  all  produce  crossing  the  frontier.  Such  an 
amount  of  duty  agunst  an  inland  country,  shut  up 
from  all  access  to  the  sea,  during  half  the  year,  is 
equal  to  prohibition.  The  doctors  in  political  economy 
try  to  coax  the  Americans,  by  saying  that  they  rob 
or  punish  themselves  by  taxing  Canadian  produce 
so  exorbitantly.  The  Americans  look  a  little  fur- 
ther than  the  various  advisers,  and  avow  that  by  con- 
tinuing this  line  of  action  they  hope,  in  course  of 
time,  to  force  the  colonists  into  subjection  or  an- 
nexation to  the  States.  They  say,  also,  that  they 
can  affi)rd  to  wait  for  a  time,  to  overtax  Uiemselves, 
and  even  to  put  up  with  a  short  supply  of  timber 
(having  long  ago  exhausted  their  own),  with  the 
prospect  of  ultimately  acquiring  the  magnificent 
provinces  on  the  St  Lawrence — ^provinces  of  which 
the  people  of  Chreat  Britain  do  not  appear  to  have 
the  slightesi  conception  of  their  value.  Besides, 
the  Americans  calculate  upon  the  inefficiency  of  our 
Colonial-office  system,  and,  perhaps,  they  presume 
upon  incidental  aid  in  their  projects,  from  members 
of  our  Government.  We  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  Americans ;  they  do  many  thiugs  worthy  of  imi- 
tation; in  particular,  the  cautious,  praetieal  osode  of 
reasoning  and  investigation  adopted  by  their  puUlo 
men  and  public  bodies,  in  all  matters  of  commeroe, 
finance,  and  industrial  and  agricultural  resources. 
Nothing  is  done  in  a  hurry,  nothing  is  trusted  to 
paid  officbby  nothing  ia  adopted  on  the  untried 
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theories  of  literary  speculators.  This  measure  of 
equality  of  trade,  or  reciprocity  with  Canada,  has 
been  in  agitation  for  nearly  three  years.  The  Ca- 
nadian population  have  been  roused;  it  formed  tbo 
leading  topic  in  their  parliament  this  session;  yet 
still  the  Americans  keep  them  in  suspense,  having 
political  ends  in  view,  subject  to  which  their  finan- 
cial and  commercial  interests  are  kept  in  abeyance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Americans  have  obtained 
the  inland  freight,  through  their  canals,  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Canadian  products.  The  American 
canals,  though  greatly  inferior  in  capacity  to  those 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  are  so  well  managed,  that 
their  funds  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  Ca- 
nadian canals  were  constructed  to  avoid  the  cata- 
racts and  rapids,  and  admit  of  average- sized  ships, 
350' to  400  tons,  proceeding  from  the  great  western 
lakes  to  the  Atlantic  or  to  Europe.  These  canals 
were  made  with  British  money,  a  debt  of  upwards 
of  £3,000,000  sterling  having  been  guaranteed  by 
Government.  They  were  expected  to  secure  a  large 
portion  of  the  trade  which  now  flows  through  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  to  New  York.  They 
ought  to  have  been  opened  last  summer ;  but,  when 
just  completed,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
canals  (the  Williamsburg)  has  a  depth  of  only  four 
and  a  half  feet,  instead  of  the  nine  feet  contracted 
for.  On  inquiry,  it  is  found  that  an  American  con- 
tractor had  been  entrusted  with  the  work  by  a  Ca- 
binet calling  itself  "a  responsible  Government.'* 
To  re-construct  this  canal  would  cost  ££0,000.  In 
the  meantime,  the  St.  Lawrence  trade  is  postponed, 
strangled,  while  the  American  canals  have  more 
business  than  they  can  overtake.  We  may  well 
ask  whether  the  present  Grovemmentof  Canada  are 
or  are  not  acting  in  subservience  to  the  views  of  the 
United  States,  by  creating  discontent  and  damage, 
instead  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  colonists, 
and  realising  the  just  expectations  of  the  British 
people  at  home? 

Upon  the  preservation  of  British  and  Colonial 
supremacy  in  the  St.  Lawrance,  and  other  waters 
of  British  North  America,  depends  the  prosperity 
of  the  Canadas,  and  the  other  provinces.  Upon 
prosperity  and  contentment,  loyadty  and  allegiance 
Tery  much  depend;  and  upon  the  consequent  con- 


nection between  this  country  and  the  nortbern 
colonies,  depend  our  free  access  to  the  best  har- 
bours, the  most  improvable  markets,  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  of  North  America,  her  magnifi- 
cent rivers,  and  immen<}e  inland  seas.  At  present, 
the  British  flag  is  acknowledged  in  the  best  and 
most  numerous  harbours,  and  on  the  best  fishing 
stations  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Let  us  not  nnder- 
value  our  advantages  from  apathy  or  ignorance,  nor 
be  deceived  and  blindfolded  into  a  voluntary  deed 
of  gift  to  our  commercial  rivals  and  opponents,  the 
Americans,  of  possessions  which  may  be  rendered 
of  incalculable  value  to  ourselves  and  to  succeeding 
generations  of  Englishmen. 

There  are  a  few  politicians  in  London,  perhaps  ose 
or  two  of  them  connected  with  the  Ministry,  vhose 
imaginations,  heated  by  recent  changes  and  revo- 
lutions on  the  continent,  have  led  them  to  beliere 
that  colonists  in  general,  and  the  CanadiacB  in 
particular,  have  a  desire  to  be  separated  from  this 
country ;  or  that,  if  they  have  not  that  desire  al- 
ready, it  should  be  suggested  and  stimalated 
among  them.  We  can  sino»'ely  aBsoro  all  suck 
romantic  philosophers,  that  the  people  of  Canada 
do  not  want  another  rebellion,  and  that  they  will 
repel  another  invasion  from  the  States,  if  need  be. 
Although  the  commercial  and  financial  afiairsof 
Canada  are  in  a  deplorable  state  of  confusion, 
they  are  not  hopeless. 

The  Canadians  depend  very  much  "upon  the  soc' 
cess  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  as  an  outlet  for  tbe 
produce  of  the  far  west.  Their  profits,  as  carriers 
and  caned  owners,  are  looked  forward  to  as  soorees 
of  indefinite  prosperity,  and  the  extension  of  everf 
kind  of  industry  in  the  colonies.  Here,  theOi  is  a 
great  physical  advantage ;  if  the  British  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  help  their  colonists  to  re- 
tain the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  afford  it 
that  expansion  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  the  Ams- 
ricans  will  obtain  it,  and  shut  us  out  for  ever  from 
the  inexhaustible  trade  of  the  Ncnrth  Ameriean 
States  and  provinces.  If  the  Americans  ever  get 
possession  of  this  river,  the  British  will  as  assnredlx 
be  excluded  from  all  right  to  navigate  it,  as  tbey 
are  at  this  moment  void  of  all  right  to  navigate  the 
Hudson' or  the  Mississippi. 


PROPHECIES. 

BY  E.  n.  BimBmOTON, 
Author  of  "Bevelations  of  the  Beautiful,"  &c. 


OuB  spirits  grow  in  love  and  strength 
Whene'er  we  search  a  present  truth. 

And  see  a  grand  result  at  length, 
Like  manhood  springing  out  of  youth. 

The  first  hiid  singmg  in  the  dell 
Hay  sing  so  exquisitely  well. 
That  man  may  think,  to  hear  its  tone, 
He  loTes  it  for  itself  alone : 

And  yet  his  love  will  grow  more  strong, 
And  hreak  upon  him  unaware, 

"Whene'er  tlmt  lonely  bird  of  song 
Suggests  a  thousand  singers  there  I 

The  first  word  firom  an  in&nt  heard. 
The  wHik  sitapt  to  utter  ^'aottoi*' 


u 


Hath  deeper  meaning  in  the  word» 
Because  it  intimates  another. 

A  noble  deed — where  such  is  rare, 

And  friendly  tiioughts — ^when  snch  are  few, 

Should  bring  us  Hopr,  because  th^'  bear 
A  faithful  image  to  the  Tiew 
What  truth  can  dare,  and  kinduesi  do. 

And  like  the  singing  of  a  bird, 
And  like  the  in&nt's  earliest  word. 
They  come,  as  prophets,  single-handed, 
To  tell  of  beauties  more  expanded. 

Tot  kindly  thoughts  and  noble  deeds, 
However  rare  and  few  their  powen* 

Should  give  us  faith  in  what  succeeds ; 
^r  Nature,  like  a  conqueror,  leads. 

And  aU  hst  Mt9  «0BLO  allec  flettfi* 
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Wfi  veil  recolleot  the  glorious  day  in  golden 
geptember,  some  sixteen  years  ago,  vhen  ve  em- 
Wked  on  board  one  of  those  noble  steamers  which 
may  be  said  to  unite  Glasgow  and  LiTerpooI.     It 
▼ss  oar  first  risit  to  uk&crj  England,  and  although 
lomewhat  depressed  at  the  prospect  of  even  a  tem- 
porary absenee  firom  the  mountains  and  the  Tal* 
lejSy  the  lakes  and  tiie  riTers,  the  streams  and  the 
boms  of  our  own  jomantio  home,  we  hoped  to  de- 
rire  much  pleasure  from  gasing  on  the  waving 
foUsgo  and  Inxorious  Tegetation  of  the  land  of  snn- 
ihioA  and  fertility.    Visions  of  qniet  secluded  ril- 
lagM,  eaeh  with  its  Parson  Adams  and  its  Boniface, 
vera  mmgled  with  dreams  of  gorgeous  halls;  stately 
eaitlei,  and  magnificent  palaces.     The  princes  of 
the  esrth  were  there^  the  aristocracy  of  the  land 
vore  there*;  large,  wealthy,  and  enterprising  oom- 
ouuiities  were  there;  and  therOi  too.  Were  ooneen- 
tnied  all  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  rank 
uA  fsshioa.    '*  Surely^"  we   exclaimed,    as  we 
nbbed  the  point  of  our  pencil,  opened  our  sketch- 
book, and  sketched,  for  ike  fifteenth  time,  the  sweet 
^ehidsd  Tillage   which  we   were   then   passing, 
"0uelj  we'U  gety  in  happy  England,  some  noTel 
sod  interesting  points  of  scenery  and  character  to 
enrich  the  remaining  pages  of  onr  hieroglyphic  re- 
oemkaocer,"    Away,  and  away  we  went»  the  sun 
glesmiag  in   tl&e  fta  west,  lighting  up  all  the 
Mtnsiies  of  the  Clyde,  and  gilding  the  nigged 
peska  of  the  mountains,  till  the  whole  scene  ap- 
p«sFed  one  maea  of  golden  glory.    Onward,  and 
ODvsrd  the  good  ah^  went,  snoring,  roaring,  snort- 
ii^,  sad  blowing,  tearing  and  splitting  the  billows 
—on  her  prow  a  mass  of  gleaming  gold,  in  her 
tnek  a  long  train  of  glittering  Mlyer.     By  de- 
gKM,  these  beeame  fBunter  and  fiftinter ;  and  when 
ve  hsd  neared  Ailsa  Craig,  and  the  gun  was  fired, 
vkisb  brought  myriads  of  birds  from  their  roosts  to 
^kaa  the  air  with  their  wings,  and  startle  the 
ev  with  thttr  wild  wailing,  the  sun  sunk  in  the 
^ArixoB,  and  we  were  left  in  comparative  darkness. 
Neit  mmming,  we  were  gliding  into  the  Mersey, 
amid  numberless  vessels,  borne,  on  the  flowing  tide, 
to  and  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe^    On  the 
nmmit  of  the  left  bank  were  a  number  of  gigantic 
vindmiUs^  tossing  their  urns  about  as  if  to  wel- 
come us;  in  iroikt  were  long  miles  of  docks^  full 
of  Teasels  with  pennons,  flags,  and  ensigns,  their 
gay  colours  flaonting  in  the  morning  air,  and  the 
vkole  scene  presenting  a  most  animated  and  pic- 
^■UMque  appearance.    We  recollect  well  of  hust- 
Hig  oar  way  through  the  crowd  of  passengers,  and 
leaping  ashore,  earpet-hag  in  hand,  eager  to  see  a 
town  which,  in  a  few  years,  had  risen  from  com- 
pttskiTe  obscurity  to  be  first  in  maritime  import- 
anee.    Our  sanguine  expectations  seemed  on  the 
point  of  being  realised  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
front  of  the  Town  Hall,  a  noble  structure,  consist* 
ont  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  its  proportions 
ngnlated  by  fine  taste,  its  details  characterised  by 
Wldneas  and  elegance.    The  ornamentation,  also, 
vaa  beautifully  modelled,  well  relieved,  and  told  at 
^^^  ^  t9Wm  tQ  which  th«  fitruGtwro  Wfti  up* 


propriated.  Encouraged  by  its  external  appear^ 
ance,  we  ventured  into  the  grand  stairoase,  with 
which  we  were  still  more  delighted,  its  large  propor- 
tions and  lofty  domed  cupola  impressing  the  mind 
with  ideas  of  princely  grandeur  and  magnificence* 
Immediately  after  this  we  wandered  round  Exn 
change  Square,  and  were  delighted,  although  the 
monument  to  Nelson  tends  rather  to  inspire  ter* 
ror  than  to  excite  pleasing  emotions.  The  idea 
of  Death,  in  the  shape  of  a  skeleton,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  heart  of  the|  hero,  is  sufficiently 
revolting ;  and  although  Victory  is  seen  adding  a 
fourth  crown  to  those  on  his  sword,  the  efleet  is 
not  the  less  disagreeable*  The  idea  of  figures  in 
chains,  supporting  the  pedestal,  could  only  have 
been  conceived  and  tolerated  in  a  town  once  so 
famed  for  the  active  part  it  took  in  the  iniquitous 
trade  of  slavery*  On  leaving  this  square,  we  found 
oaraelves  surronnded  with  huge,  nnconth  ware- 
houses and  store-rooms  ;  and  on  inquiring  for  any 
other  pnblio  building,  were  directed  to  the  new 
Cnstpm-House,  then  in  progress  of  erection.  At 
one  glance,  we  could  perceive  that  that  structure 
was  to  be  an  unmeaning  mass  of  stone ;  and,  being 
at  that  time  young,  somewhat  fiery  in  temper,  and 
our  fingers  itching  for  something  to  exereise  them« 
selves  <m  in  the  way  of  sketching,  we  hurried  to 
the  quay,  crossed  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  got  on 
the  top  of  a  long-bodied  coach,  with  a  blufl^,  jolly 
coachman,  a  sandy-faced  guard,  and  four  plump, 
pot-bellied  horses,  and  away  we  set,  with  the  horn 
blowing,  on  onr  way  to  the  ancient  and  venerable 
city  of  Chester,  where  we  stopped,  sketching  and 
a^bniring  its  quaint,  picturesque,  and  peculiar  fear 
tures,  till  our  sketch-book  was  filled,  and  our 
pockets  were  empty.  Since  then,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  revisit  this  portion  of  England, 
unlil  a  few  days  ago,  when,  under  the  guidance  of 
Captain  Main,  the  painstaking,  industrious,  and 
enterprising  commander  of  that  fine  vessel,  the 
Orion,  we  once  more  took  courage  to  visit  Liver- 
pool. We  could  not  help  admiring  the  exquisite 
symmetry  of  this  fine  ship  as  she  glided  smoothly 
^ong,  cutting  her  way  through  waves  of  consider- 
able magnitude.  The  paddle-wheels,  her  ma- 
chinery, her  engines,  and  her  crew,  all  working  so 
smoothly,  silently,  and  efficiently,  that  they  seemed 
parts  of  one  harmonious  whole.  The  gorgeous  saloon, 
too,  with  its  rich  carvings  and  furnishings — with 
its  classically-painted  panelling  and  stained  glass- 
was  a  chamber  fitted  for  an  oriental  sovereign ;  and 
we  could  not  but  admire  the  enterprise  that  enables 
such  noble  specimens  of  British  art  to  be  called 
into  existence,  administering  alike  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  those  who  brave  the  stormy  deep. 
When  a  splendid  mansion-house  is  erected,  uni- 
versal admiration  is  excited — these  floating  palaces, 
on  which  larger  sums  of  money  are  expended,  are 
rarely  appreciated  in  the  manner  they  merit. 

On  reaching  the  Mersey,  we  were  struck  with 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  onr  former 
visit.  Miles  of  docks  had  been  added  to  those  for- 
mwlyia  «xiiitoBo0;  a  new  toinoi»  and  cloalecfl  of 
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Tillas,  had  arisen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rirer ; 
and  Llyerpool  itself  had  apparently  been  doabled 
in  size.  The  traffic,  also,  seemed  to  hare  increased 
in  corresponding  ratio.  The  scene  vas  stlU  more 
exciting  than  before.  Hundreds  npon  hundreds  of 
tall-masted,  gracefully-rigged  ressels  were  gallantly 
beating  the  wares,  both  homeward  and  outward 
bound.  Emigrant  ships  were  seen,  their  capacious 
declcs  crowded  with  deeply-marked  and  intelligent 
faces,  gazing  for  the  last  time  on  the  country  of 
their  birth  — about  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  far  west, 
or,  mayhap,  indulging  some  slight  hope  of  returning 
one  day  from  the  Califomian  mines,  loaded  with 
the  precious  ore,  to  enrich  those  lored  friends  whom 
they  had  left  behind  them.  Numbers  of  small, 
■light  cobles  were  seen,  now  tossed  on  the  edge, 
smd  now  buried  in  the  depths,  of  the  swelling  wares. 
But  behold  what  a  noble  ressel,  what  an  ocean  mo- 
narch, comes  forth  on  her  way  to  the  New  World 
-*one  of  the  line  of  steamers  which  hare  reduced 
the  Tast  Atlantic  to  a  mere  fbrry,  crossed  at  all 
times  and  weathers,  as  easily  and  safely  as  the 
Mersey  between  Lirerpool  and  Birkenhead.  Be* 
hold  how  she  sweeps  along  on  her  outward  course, 
bearing  on  multitudes  of  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing men,  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  extending  and 
eonsolidating  the  friendly  communication  between 
the  two  leading  nations  of  the  earth.  Great  Britain 
and  America.  Oh!  may  such  friendly  intercourse 
nerer  m<Hre  be  interrupted;  and  may  time,  as  it 
rolls  on,  link  the  parent  and  child  more  firmly 
together  in  affection  and  amity. 

In  ruminating  orer  the  still  increasing  com- 
merce and  prosperity  of  this  outlet  to  British  in- 
dustry and  energy,  it  occurred  .to  us,  that  as 
ecience  had  done,  and  was  doing,  so  much,  by  the 
sidoption  of  true  principles,  to  advance  man  in  the 
social  and  intellectual  scale,  and  to  contribute  to 
his  immediate  wants  and  exigencies,  art  also  must 
surely  be  progressing  in  eorresponding  ratio.  In- 
creased facilities  are  affi>rded  for  the  interchange 
of  sentiments,  as  well  as  commodities,  between  the 
Tarious  countries  of  the  world ;  and  as  we  hare  now 
«Tery  opportunity  of  making  ourselTes  acquainted 
with  the  best  works  of  art  produced  in  former  ages 
in  classic  Greece  and  imperial  Rome,  it  is  but  rea- 
eonable  to  expect  that  these  opportunities  shall  hare 
been  taken  advantage  of;  and  the  chances  are,  that 
we  shall  find  in  Liverpool,  so  much  improved  and 
extended  since  our  last  visit,  many  fine  specimens 
of  architecture,  and  many  fine  works  of  art.  Gibson, 
the  eminent  sculptor,  a  native  of  Liverpool,  is  now 
resident  at  Rome,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  un- 
sullied and  unrivalled  reputation ;  and  his  successftil 
career  must  have  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
UlMb  of  the  princely  merchants  of  Liverpool,  who 
will  no  doubt  be  becoming  every  day  more  desirous 
to  encourage  and  foster  those  arts  which  contribute 
■o  much  to  man^^s  mental  refinement  and  intellec- 
tual delight  In  this  large  city,  we  shall  surely  find 
many  public  structures  and  private  mansions  exhi- 
biting improved  taste;  and  we  shall  be  induced  to 
prolong  our  stay  here  for  a  few  days,  to  mark  and 
note  the  progress  of  art  amongst  this  busy,  i>rospe« 
xous,  and  enterprising  community. 
Affc«r  »  couple  of  days'  t^Mmoe  in  LiTorpooli 


during  which  time  we  made  a  carefbl  survey  of  til 
the  recently  erected  pubHc  structures  or  piirsto 
mansions  having  any  pretensions  to  arehiteetoisl 
propriety  or  artistic  embellishment,  -the  result  of 
our  examination  was  aeonvtction  that  large  snmi 
of  money  had  been  expended  on  boildings  tota&y 
opposed  to  the  sssthetical  principles  which  ought  to 
regulate,  in  anespeeialmanner,  all  arehiteotural  pro- 
ductions. Architectural  symmetry,  in  many  esiei^ 
had  been  totally  disregarded,  and  deformity  ren- 
dered BtiU  more  hideous  in  consequenee  of  attentpti 
which  had  been  made  to  decorate  clumsy  and  dii- 
proportioned  masses  by  loading  them  with  umnesn- 
ing  ornamentation,  a  conmiodity  which  at  all  timei 
ought  to  be  sparingly  nsed  in  the  street  arehitee- 
ture  of  such  towns  as  Liverpool,  where  dingy  smoln 
and  foggy  atmospheres  are  so  prevalent.  Perii^s 
there  is  not  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  want  of  s 
standard  of  taste  by  which  to  test  the  value  of 
design  in  architecture,  than  the  faetthat,  in  a  city 
like  Edinburgh,  comparatively  free  from  smoke 
and  vapour,  where  the  houses  are  boUt  of  a  fise 
white  stone,  admirably  adapted  for  earring,  tlieie 
buildings  depend  for  effect  mainly  on  their  fine  ijm- 
metrioal  proportions ;  whereas,  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow,  we  get  foliated  oarving  initead 
of  synunetry,  with  numerous  indentations,  projee- 
tions,  and  crevices,  admirably  adapted  fiv  the  re* 
ception  and  deposition  of  smoke  and  dust 

In  such  towns  as  Edinburgh,  some  additional  o^ 
namentation  might  be  desirable,  for  there  the  itone 
would  retain  its  colour,  and  the  relieved  oraamsnt 
its  legitimate  light  and  shadow ;  and  it  is  pleanig 
to  find  that  in  some  of  the  publie  slmetores  reosstl j 
erected  in  that  fine  city,  the  sister  art  of  senlptin 
has  been  employed  so  snccessfolly.  In  towns  like 
Liverpool,  dense  smoke  and  vapours  are  depoiited 
on  the  upper  edges  of  the  relieved  parts,  and  tbe 
e£fects  of  the  light  and  shadow  are  completely  in- 
verted. In  architecture,  as  in  other  departmesti 
of  art,  empiricism  is  continually  struggling  for 
ascendancy,  and,  in  consequenee  of  the  gesenl 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  harmonic  proportion,  often 
succeeds  in  these  attempts.  Men  who  have  been 
in  a  hurry  to  amass  riches  seldom  take  time  to  in- 
form their  minds  on  artistie  matters ;  and  the  ood- 
sequence  is,  that  they  are  very  frequently  impoied 
on  by  quacks  and  pretenders,  mistaking  repetition 
for  origmality,  imbecility  for  simplicity,  proKiie  de- 
coration for  symmetry.  Go  to  the  dwellings  of  neli 
men,  and  you  will  find  their  walls  covered  vitk 
wretched  copies  of  pictures  passed  off  as  originilf» 
while  thdr  cellars  are  filled  with  the  rareit^  and 
the  richest,  and  the  most  cosily  whaes.  In  thii 
way  does  art  suffer,  and  the  streets  of  our  wealthy 
British  cities,  with  a  few  honourable  exeeptioDi, 
present  a  medley  of  grotesque,  mediocre,  and  badly 
proportioned  Wdings.  The  truth  of  this  opmf» 
we  shall  take  occasion  to  establish  by  noticing  in 
detail  a  few  of  the  leading  structures  in  LiveipooL 
We  are  at  the  landing  quay,  opposite  Bt  Nioholsi 
Church,  a  modem  Gothic  composition,  snftcieBtly 
ricketty  in  itself,  but  which,  contrasted  with  a  new 
structure  rising  near  by,  called  the  Town  Bnilding«» 
has  assumed  a  solid  and  substantial  appetrssee. 

Xhis  boUdiiig,  irhkh  is  inttie  ItiriiAB  ftyl^^ » t^' 
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nanw,  and  ftable,  and  •xtremley  firalty  in  oompo- 
Btkm.  Hie  pro|KMrti<HiB  of  the  solids  to  tiie  openings 
are  iBhamonioas,  the  -windows  are  squats  the  mould- 
ings and  modelUons  are  feeUe,  and,  with  the  ezcep- 
tioB  of  the  door-piece,  vhioh  is  really  good,  the  whole 
design  is  an  inartistie  pieoe  of  patch  work.  A  tower 
nes  at  Iha  oemer— thin,  and  perforated  like  the 
handle  of  a  wioker  basket.  By  the  introduction 
of  a  massive  arch  in  tho  basement,  this  might  have 
toenrendared  »  bold  and  striking  object,  but  it  is  cut 
up  and  fiittered  away  into  rows  of  little  windows ; 
i^ile  a  thin  oomice,  with  stone  modelIions»  is 
carried  round,  haying  nothing  to  support,  and,  of 
coone,  quite  oat  of  place.  This  tower  is  used  for 
tetflgmphic  signals ;  and  strangers  ought  to  hare 
hadtbeir  attention  arrested  by  a  structure  honoured 
is  being  the  medium  of  transmitting,  almost  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  important  intelligence  to 
ud  from  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Passing  akmg  towards  Dale  Street,  our  attention 
11  anested  by  tiie  Royal  Bank,  a  structure  in  the 
Italian  style,  which  must  hare  cost  a  large  sum, 
hot  the  eifeet  of  which  has  been  somewhat  marred 
by  the  introduction  of  »  number  of  rertical  lines. 
HoriioBtal  maaaing  is  required  in  the  Italian  as 
veil  as  in  the  Qrecian  styles  of  architecture,  and, 
vhen  these  masses  are  out  up  rectangularly,  the 
ejbet  b  perplexiBg  and  disagreeable. 

In  North  John  Street,  we  find  another  new  fa- 
fide— -the  Royal  Insurance  Of&ce.    This  structure 
is  in  tbe  florid  Italian  styl»-^a  style  which  ought 
lobe  lefltto  the  fine  material,  and  clear,  cloudless 
ihiescf  Italy,  where  it  can  be  lighted  up  perpotu- 
itty  vith  goldfin  sunshine ;  for  such  a  style  soon  gets 
Mdlybegiiased  amid  the  smoke  and  fog  of  LiTorpool. 
TheleBestration,  howerer,  of  this  building  is  good, 
the  proportiona  are  harmonious,  and  one  is  led  to 
regret  that  what  might  have  been  a  yery  agreeable 
eomposition  sbould  haye  been  oyerloaded  with  en- 
nehmeot   The  ornamental  deyices,  moreoyer,  are 
not  what  we  expect  to  meet  with  in  stone,  but  of  a 
chsraetsr  such  as  is  generally  seen  on  backs  of  side- 
boards and  aofaa.     Indeed,  until  we  had  learned 
tin  name  of  the  building,  we  had  set  it  down  as  a 
Hceessfnl  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  furniture  manu- 
Cutaror  to  inyest  the  house  externally  with  the 
eharaetsr  of  the  buainess  to  be  carried  on  internally. 
In  Fenwiok  Street,  we  were  pleased  with  the 
Union  Bank,  a  smaU  but  pure  specimen  of  Grecian 
x^diiteeture.     This  structure  has  a  portico  and 
uta ;  the  pfoportioas  seem  correct,  and  the  general 
<iHt  is  ehaate  and  agreeable.    We  were  also  much 
pleased  with  a  building  nearly  opposite,  in  Bruns- 
viek  Straet,  called  the  Brunswick  Buildings.    This 
■traetore  b  after  the  Famesi  Palace  in  Rome,  and 
^  the  reqmsite  yariety  to  arrest  the  eye^  and  the 
'^sisite  regularity  to  satbfy  the  judgment    It  has 
*ho  a  fine  ornamental  character,  and  in  this  re- 
ipset  contrasts  fayourably  with  the  Fenwick  Cham- 
^^n  in  the  street  adjoining,  which  display  the  same 
>gnotanee  of  the  principles  of  composition  so  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  Town  Buildings. 

Proceeding  along  Castle  Street,  we  come  to  the 
Branch  Bank  of  England,  a  building  possessing 
tonsiderable  daima  to  attention.     The  detaib  are 

^  ![^(inbwii  «nd  cw^^y  finished;  bat  thtce  if 


a  want  of  harmony  between  the  general  masses.  In 
thb  structure,  there  is  a  combination  of  yarious 
styles ;  and  thb  must  haye  increased  the  difficulty 
of  producing  a  harmonious  whole.  For  example, 
the  columns  and  rusticated  ant»  lisicing  Castle 
Street  are  too  massive  for  the  weight  they  haye  to 
carry ;  the  open  pediment  or  attic  being  so  far  back 
from  the  front  line,  that,  apparently,  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  heayy  underwork.  The  general 
effect  of  the  side  of  the  building  towards  Cook 
Street  is  yery  superior,  and  the  Venetian  windows 
formed  by  the  three  large  arches  are  exceedingly 
noble  and  imposing.  On  the  whole,  this  structure 
seems  the  work  of  an  accomplished  architect,  al- 
though the  interior  b  dark  and  gloomy,  certainly 
not  the  most  appropriate  qualities  for  banking 
purposes. 

The  Commercial  Bank  Buildings,  immediately  ad« 
joining,  form  a  fine  lofty  structure,  which  in  its  gene- 
ral efiect  reminds  one  of  thecontinuous  and  unbroken 
masses  found  in  Ancient  Greece,  depending  for 
effect  entirely  on  simple  elegance  and  harmonic 
proportion,  and,  consequently,  a  model  of  what  b  so 
much  desiderated  in  street  architecture.  The  stado, 
or  lower  diyision  of  the  building,  howeyer,  is  rather 
flat  and  tame,  and  would  haye  been  much  improyed 
by  being  executed  in  rusticated  ashlar.  It  would 
then  haye  formed  a  basement  worthy  of  the  fine 
range  of  Corinthian  pilasters,  entablature,  balus- 
trade, and  yases, which  it  supports.  The  yases  might 
well  be  dispensed  with,  and  figures  substituted,  with 
excellent  effect;  indeed  we  could  conceiye  nothing 
finer  than  the  sky-line  of  this  edifice,  if  broken  by 
a  range  of  well-sculptured  figures— as  it  b,  the  sky- 
line is  good,  and  has  been  assisted  by  the  tasteful 
n^anner'in  which  the  chinmeys  are  grouped,  and 
the  introduction  of  an  ornamental  arch^  which  giyea 
a  e(nMp  de  grace  to  the  entire  building.  The  struc- 
ture is  abo  apparently  increased  in  altitude  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  fenestration  has  been  propor- 
tioned, the  upper  windows  receding  in  the  true  per- 
speetiye  ratio.  The  interior  is  light  and  elegant, 
and  the  enrichments  are  intelligible  and  appro- 
priate. 

St.  George's  Hall  and  the  Assize  Courts  are  by 
fttf  the  most  important  and  imposing  of  the  publio 
buildings  in  Liverpool ;  and,  in  general  conception, 
an  adyancement  on  any  adaptation  hitherto  made 
of  Greek  architecture  in  this  country.  The  fapade 
and  colonade  towards  the  east,  with  their  beautiftil 
proportions  and  unbroken  horizontal  extension,  fill 
the  eye  with  unmingled  delight,  and  excite  uniyersal 
admiration.  The  south  portico  is  equally  felicitous, 
and,  if  the  pediment  were  enriched  with  sculpture, 
conceiyed  and  executed  in  a  kindred  spirit,  would  be 
the  finest  feature  in  the  building.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  curyillnear  form  of  the  north  circular  end  does 
not  harmonise  with  the  rectangular  simplicity  of  the 
other  parts,  and  that  the  central  attic  is  so  dead 
and  heayy.  The  fenestration  of  the  west  side,  with 
its  open  screen,  although  well  proportioned,  sug- 
gests another  style  of  building;  but  we  suppose  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior  rendered  such  innoya- 
tion  indispensable.  All  the  details  are  exqubitely 
drawn,  modelled,  and  finished,  and  we  sincerely 
troit  tiiat  the  interior  will  be  C9xnplete4  w  •ccor« 
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4ance  with  the  conception  of  the  young  and  talented 
architect,  whose  premature  death  deprired  Britain 
of  one  of  her  most  promifling  artists. 

The  New  Philharmonic  Hall,  in  Myrtle  Street, 
now  advancing  to  completion^  is  a  noble  and  im- 
posing structure,  characterised,  both  externally  and 
internally,  by  largeness  of  parts  and  simplicity  of 
arrangement.  The  style  of  this  building  is  Roma- 
Italian,  or  Palladian,  and  being  placed  on  an  ele- 
Tated  position,  at  the  junction  of  two  streets,  its 
fine  proportions  are  seen  to  advantage.  Both 
fronts  have  arched  arcades  in  the  ground  story,  hav- 
ing pilasters  with  impost  piers,  and  archivoltes  be- 
tween. Between  the  under  and  upper  divisions 
a  bold  and  effective  string-course  is  introduced,  and 
the  mezzanine  under  the  upper  windows  is  panelled 
with  consoles.  The  divisions  of  the  open  and  solid 
work  are  well  arranged,  and  the  fenestration  of  the 
windows  is  very  harmonious.  The  building  is  sur- 
mounted with  an  enriched  frieze  with  bold  consoles, 
and  an  effective  cornice,  and  the  sky-line  is  formed  by 
an  auti-fixa,  the  angles  terminating  with  ornamen- 
tal lyres,  which,  however,  are  not  so  graceful  as 
eould  be  wished.  The  music-room  is,  we  believe, 
the  largest  in  £ngland,being  nearly  150  feet  in  length, 
and  above  100  feet  in  breadth.  The  ceiling  has 
the  character  of  the  Roman  Basilica,  with  elevated 
centre  and  lower  side  aisles ;  and  this  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  introduction  of  prodigious  trusses 
of  new  and  original  construction,  superseding  the 
necessity  of  columns  or  arches,  and  leaving  the 
Tastarea  entirely  open  without  any  obstruction. 
The  acoustics  of  this  fine  room  seem  to. have  been 
well  considered,  as  on  our  yisit  we  heard  the  work- 
men at  the  extreme  diagonal  corner  conversing  in 
their  usual  tone  of  voice.  The  arrangement  of  wait- 
ing rooms,  refreshment  rooms,  and  promenades,  to- 
gether with  the  modes  of  egress,  are  all  excellent, 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  this 
one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  hitherto  made 
to  combine  convenience  and  elegance  in  architec- 
ture. 

The  Collegiate  Institution,  in  the  Tudor  Gothic 
style,  is  excellent  in  general  effect,  but  in  detail  very 
defective.  The  corbels  of  the  oriel  windows  are 
clumsy  and  squat,  and  the  oriels  themselves  want 
elevation.  The  terminals  of  the  buttresses  resemble 
chimney  stalks,  and  are  much  too  light  for  the  mas- 
sive forms  below.  The  entrance-hall  and  corridors 
are  dark  and  gloomy,  suggesting  the  idea  of  the 
cloisters  of  the  dark  ages,  and  out  of  keeping  with 
the  enlightened  philosophy  taught  in  this  institution. 

The  facade  at  the  railway  station  is  broken  up 
in  a  manner  highly  objectionable;  but  the  Stowe 
railway  station,  in  the  Italian  style,  is  striking  in 


the  general  effect,  and  the  interior  rooms  well  adap- 
ted for  comfort  and  convenience.  The  Ssilon* 
Home,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  now  in  progresa, 
will  apparentiy  form  a  very  agreeable  featuie.  Thii 
style  is  indigenous  to  Eugland,  which  first  rose  to 
maritime  importance  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
hence,  for  a  sailor's  home,  the  style  is  pecttliarlj 
appropriate.  The  ground  on  which  the  baildiog 
stands  is  awkward  and  angular,  but  this  diffiicultj 
in  perspective  has  been  successfuUy  avoided  by  an 
ingenious  introduction  of  carved  lines. 

Several  churches  have  been  recenUy  erected,  all 
aiming  in  some  degree  at  the  style  at  present  lo 
popular.  Among  others  may  be  noticed  St.  Simoa'i 
Church,  the  spire  of  which,  being  on  an  eminence, 
is  well  seen,  and  looks  yery  symmetricaL  St.  Xa- 
vier's  Church,  too,  presents  many  fine  featnrsi  ex* 
temally ;  the  elevation  is  elegant— the  tracing  of 
the  windows  pure  specimens  of  the  early  deconted 
style ;  but  the  interior  has  a  bare  and  barren  ap- 
pearance. The  ceiling  of  the  nave,  of  a  pentagonal 
form,  ribbed  and  pannelled  in  dark  oak  and  white 
plaster  panels,  presents  a  most  unharmonioos  com- 
bination of  straight  lines,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  introduction  of  a  general  curve  in 
groins.  A  Unitarian  Chapel  is  also  being  erected, 
which,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  possessed  of  con- 
siderable architectural  merit,  and  contrasts  favour- 
ably with  the  Baptist  Chapel,  and  Scotch  Free 
Church,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Then 
is  one  new  abortion,  however,  Christ's  Church,  in 
Homer  Street,  which  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed. 
The  spire  and  tower  are  out  of  all  proportion  and 
character,  and  evince  an  utter  ignorance  or  disre- 
gard of  style  or  consistency.  The  gargoyles  ace 
characterised  by  grossness,  and  suggest  the  moit 
revolting  and  vulgar  ideas;  and  the  whole  structoie 
might,  with  more  propriety,  be  dedicated  to  the 
deity  of  the  Yezidis  of  Assyria,  than  to  the  God  of 
Christian  Britain. 

We  have  now  given  a  faithful  aooonni  of  the  im- 
pressions produced  by  our  short  stay  in  Liveipool, 
and  our  examination  of  the  structures  recently 
erected  there ;  and  although  our  remarks  may  ap- 
pear a  littie  hypercritical,  we  trust  we  have  shown 
that  they  are  founded  on  correct  principles.  It  if 
high  time  that  true  proportion  and  fitness  vere 
recognised  as  the  standards  by  which  to  estimate 
architectural  design.  In  the  most  common  uteasilBi 
produced  at  moderate  cost  every  day,  we  recognise 
an  improvement  in  symmetry  and  in  utility;  and 
when  large  sums  of  money  are  expended  on  boild* 
ings,  wherein  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  been 
considered,  an  injury  has  been  done  to  art  which 
cannot  easily  be  remedied* 


On  *mid  the  crowd  the  earnest  heart  droops  lonely, 

And  feels  self-isolation  is  To  Bx; 
In  holy  calm  HeaTcn's  mosic  soundeth  only, 

Traa  solitude**  the  sooTs  beet  company ; 

God  and  the  sonl  Alone. 
Steh  IB  no  selfish,  cold,  misanthrope  madness, 

VheflffoBj  nil  old«Mp]>wM  faht-^ 


ALONE. 

Bat  8pirit*8  conTcrse  with  its  own  deq)  gladness. 
Shunning  the  throng,  with  God  himself  to  bide^ 

AU-loviog  tho'  Aloae. 

Well  do  I  love  hri^t  eyes  with  mirth  foB-iileaaiiog, 
Hi^y  kui-Bonls  re-edioing  gnilelen  glee; 

And  if  heart  e*er  was  cheered  by  lore's  siniles  beuiing, 
£«ih*l  hearenlieit  Uin  hare  been  such  smiles  to  wc, 


ALONI!. 
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Still  iioidfiB  would  I  tnck  the  silent  rirer 

That  sweeps  in  bokuty  to  its  ocean  rest, 
Whispering  the  thonghtfol  sonl  to  glass  heaven  ever, 

Deep,  pnre,  and  bright,  as  doth  its  own  calm  breast, 

Looking  to  heaven  Alone. 

I  love  to- seek,  deep  in  some  pathless  wildwood. 
Scenes  that  remake  worn  man  once  more  the  boy ; 

IToods,  young  for  age,  bring  back  the  bliss  of  childhood. 
And  thrill  man*s  breast  with  more  than  childhood's  joy, 

In  their  green  depths  Alone. 

When  midnight's  sable  mantle  hath  enshrouded 
The  straggling  world,  and  given  the  toil-wora  sleep; 

When  the  winged  sonl,  by  day's  dnll  cares  unclouded. 
Bums  the  high  heaven  of  glorious  thought  to  sweep, 

0, 1  would  be  Alone. 

Then  rise  the  mighty  spirits  of  dead  ages, 
In  silent  glory  circling  me  around — 


jj 


With  poets,  prophets,  heroes,  sainta,  and  Mges, 
Whose  hallowed  utterance  wakes  the  soul^s  profound; 

Say,  world — ^am  I  Alone  P 

A  silver  voice  with  joy  no  more  is  ringing, 
Her  fond  eyes,  lustreless,  have  sought  death's  gloom; 

Now  winds,  like  mourning  hearts,  her  dirge  are  singing, 
And,  as  with  tears,  I  seek  her  hallowed  tomb, 

0, 1  would  be  Alone. 

While  fleeting  years,  like  foambells  ceaseless  crowding, 

Ploat  to  the  silent  sea  eternity, 
Man*s  mirth  and  madness  in  its  depths  enshronding, 

WonU'st  brace  life's  bark  to  sail  that  shordess  seaP 

Livevith  thy  sonl  Alone. 

Poor  life,  with  all  thy  griefii,  joys,  loves,  hates,  blending, 
And  all  thy  pride,  how  mean  when  death  draws  nigh ; 

Yet  priceless  life — path  to  Hie  life  unending. 

Thou  art  my  all  to  front  eternity ; 

Immortal  pilgrim  to  the  land  unknown, 

live,  die,  for  heaven  and  feUow-souls  Alone ! 

W.T.B. 


TO 

What  vision  o*er  my  startled  eye 
Breaks  strar.ge  as  omen  in  the  sky, 
Painting  In  lines  of  deepest  light 
Its  image  on  the  memory's  sight  P 

A  forehead  liigh  and  pale. 
O'er  curtain'd  with  a  veil 
Of  tresses,  black  as  cloud 
Asleep  upon  the  shroud 
Of  snow  that  sheets  the  hill, 
When  winter's  calm  and  chilL 
Darker  than  raven  wings. 
The  hyadnthine  rings, 
i)roop  o*er  the  blan<^ed  bed 
As  mourning  for  the  dead. 
No  ruby  streamlets  streak 
That  pallid  stony  cheek. 
Osa  aught  of  life  be  there 
When  all's  so  deadly  fairP 
Two  jetty  orbs  that  gleam 
light  living  as  the  beam 
From  yonder  sable  stream, 
Murmuring  in  sun-lit  dream. 

Bright  avenues  of  Mystery, 

Clear  mirrors  of  Infinity, 
Bevealing  deep  behind 
The  twilight  world  of  mind. 
Where  Fancy  sits  enshrined. 
Where  vulgar  souls  in  gloom 
Start  back  as  firom  the  tomb. 
And  genius  only  eyes 
Stars  in  the  ebon  skies. 
Isles  beaconed  on  the  seas^ 
Eocked  with  the  midnight  breete, 
As  through  the  dreamy  Ught 
He  strains  his  eager  sight 
To  pierce  the  shades  that  there 
Shimmer  through  the  mazy  air. 

Why  is  that  nobis  brow  so  paleP 
Jfkj  Jb»8«  to  SKA  that  iMiraag  ttilf 


AN  UNKNOWN. 

Why  rays  so  fixed  that  solemn  eyef 
Wliere  light  and  darkness  blended  lieP 
Methinks  that  brow  the  sky  of  thought 
With  wintzy  tempests  overwrought, 
A  lonely  strand,  all  whitened  o'er 
With  ocean's  everlasting  hoar, 
A  ehallqr  diff  that  prondly  keeps 
Within  their  bed  the  swelling  deeps. 
Death  must  in  many  ghastly  forms 
Hove  ridden  on  that  spirif  s  storms 
Marbling  with  his  balefol  sweep 
Timt  high,  majestic,  albine  steep. 

Metliinks  those  locks  that  darkly  flow. 
Sad  emblems  of  that  spirit's  woe, 
Methinks  that  eye  so  bright  and  still 
Is  looking  out  with  pilot-skill 
Upon  the  battling  clouds  of  ill. 
To  catch  the  first  faint  streaks  that  OM9, 
Pair  harbingers  of  tranquil  skies. 
Within  that  snowy  brow 
See,  life  is  stirring  now — 
The  sable  curtain  shakes — 
Divinity  awakes ; 
The  moveless  coaly  eye 
Rolls  wild  with  ecstaey. 

**  Mysterious  being!" — as  I  spoke, 
The  strange  illusion  instant  broke; 
It  melted  into  viewless  air. 
And  all  was  void  unimaged  there. 
Awhile  I  hung  in  troubled  mood 
Where  late  that  form  had  palely  stood. 
Lost  in  wildering  fruitless  strife 
To  know  the  mystery  of  life. 

O  that  some  angel  would  unrol 
The  magio-lettered  mystic  scroll 
That  bears  the  story  of  that  soul! 
Wliat  problems  then  might  be  resolved. 
What  light  from  deepest  dark  evolved  I 
There,  there,  at  last,  perchance,  we*d  fiod 

Tin  dm  to  iffl  ths  mse  of  idM, 


UJ). 
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A  NIGHT  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  DERWENT  WATER. 


Fob  tlie  next  centurj  we  fear  the  onnalUt  of  pe- 
destrianism  will  have  bat  few  materials  to  work 
upon.  With  benerolent  consideration  we  shall 
therefore  famish  him  with  a  feat  we  were  honoored 
to  achieve  in  the  sammer  of  last  year.  After 
spending  a  night  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  at 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  beautifal  but 
somewhat  sultry  day  in  June,  we  set  out  on  foot 
firom  Bowness,  intending,  if  po8sil)le,  to  reach  Kes- 
wick, in  the  twilight  From  our  starting-place  to 
Ambleside,  the  road  presents  a  variety  of  noble  pro- 
spects, both  of  the  lake  and  the  circumjacent 
scenery.  The  unbroken  quietude  that  slept  on 
every  object;  the  aspect  of  perfect  repose  that  sat 
upon  ''the  river-lake/'  and  the  gigantic  heights 
glassed  in  its  transparency — induced  a  placid  calm 
upon  the  spirit,  and  ameliorated  the  heart  with 
profitable  reflection.  Suddenly  the  neighbouring 
hills  rung  out  their  echoes  in  a  deafening  continu- 
ous peal — shattering  sounds  broke  unwelcomely 
over  the  lake,  and  drowned  the  cadences  of  the 
waterfalls,  that  had  only  served  to  voice  the  silence 
and  proclaim  its  presence.  We  looked  and  listened; 
we  could  scarcely  credit  our  senses.  A  grim 
black  monster  was  seen  vomiting  forth  volumes  of 
dunnest  smoke  that  darkened  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky,  rushing  tortnringly  through  the  bosom  of 
the  lake,  breaking  into  fragments  the  watery  mir- 
ror with  the  remorseless  dash  of  its  iron  wings  as 
the  sun  glared  indignantly  from  his  throne  upon 
his  broken  and  distorted  image.  It  was  freighted 
with  a  cargo  of  well-dressed  people,  who,  from  their 
unnatural  conduct,  ought  to  have  been  behind  the 
counter,  at  the  exchange,  or  lounging  away  the 
morning  on  their  ottomans  in  tovm,  instead  of  reck- 
lessly marring  the  natural  features  and  disturbing 
the  tranqaillity  of  this  quiet  region.  To  relieve,  as 
it  should  seem,  the  tedium  of  the  excursion,  a  laorge 
band  of  musicians  poured  a  hoarse  clangor  from 
their  brazen-throated  instruments,  startling  echo 
with  unwonted  violence  from  her  peaceful  retreats, 
where  the  wild  notes  of  the  cascade,  the  blended 
harmony  of  melodious  birds,  and  the  shriU  shiiek  of 
the  mountain  spirit,  were  alone  congenial.  The 
romance  of  a  tour  among  the  lakes  is  sadly  inter- 
rupted by  these  painful  tokens  of  a  money-loving 
age,  and  a  matter-of-fact  world.  The  steamboat 
proprietors,  and  the  prosaic  parties  that  contribute 
to  their  support,  have  unquestionably  the  impres- 
sion that  nature  has  so  few  charms,  that  of  herself 
•he  is  insufficient  to  afford  any  real  recreation  and 
enjoyment.  They  don't  believe  the  poet  when  he 
says — ''  Thou  mad'st  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye 
and  music  to  his  ear.**  Her  beauty  must  be  im- 
proved and  supplemented,  to  suit  the  temper  and 
tastes  of  the  age;  her  pellucid  specula  must  be 
broken,  and  shivered  and  smashed  to  powdery 
spray  by  the  tormenting  wheels  of  a  thundering 
steamboat;  her  clear  cloudless  sky  and  lustrous  sun 
must  be  agreeably  relieved  by  a  smutty  tinge  of  in- 
fernal smoke,  to  remind  the  manufacturing  and 
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crassitude  that  oppresses  and  begrims  the  cafi- 
ginous  atmosphere  of  Leeds  or  Glasgow.  Her 
music,  too,  must  be  mended ;  her  melodious  birdi, 
her  vocal  cataracts,  her  quiet  singing  brooks,  and 
all  the  wild  and  wayward  strains  of  her  spiritoal 
harp,  must  join  in  concert  with  the  stunning  roar 
of  trumpets,  fifes,  and  drums,  before  these  worthy 
and  enlightened  people  can  derive  any  pleasnn 
from  her  sights  and  sounds,  and  force  themselTes 
into  such  tame  furiousness  as  to  ejaculate,  with  a 
pseudo-poetical  obstreperousness,  "How  pretty!" 
"  Come  now,  that's  well  got  up !" 

It  has  long  struck  us,  and  our  visit  to  these  districts 
greatly  strengthened  the  conviction,  that  moantain 
and  lake  scenery  should,  if  possible,  be  witnessed 
alone.  A  like-minded  companion  maydo  very  wellfor 
some  time,  but  even  of  him  you  may  tire  and  wish 
sincerely  a  solitary  hour,  to  expose  yourself,  withoat 
restraint,  to  the  soliciting  influences  aroondyoa. 
An  incident  occurred  during  a  tour  through  the 
Western  Highlands  of  Scotland  which  corroborat- 
ed our  opinion,  and  determined  finally  oar  resola- 
tion  always  to  travel  in  such  a  country  alone.    In 
passing  through  Edinburgh  we  accidentally  stum- 
bled on  an  individual  with  whom  we  had  been  very 
slightly  acquainted  at  college.     We  knew  him  to 
be  a  vigorous  student,  but  destitute  of  a  scintilla- 
tion of  fancy.    Being  informed  of  our  route  he  pro- 
posed to  accompany  us.     With  some  hesitatioD  ve 
consented.      A  rery  few  hours'  mutual  eonrem 
among  the  wilds  of  nature  soon  discovered  the  an- 
tagonism of  our  dispositions.    A  rapture  seemed 
every  moment  inevitable.     An  occasion  soon  offer- 
ed, and  the  tie  was  immediately  severed,     ^e 
stood  together  on  a  bold  craggy  promontory  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  of  a  beautiful  loch, 
enriched  with  clusters  of  poetic  associations,  and 
encircled  on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  great  sahli- 
mity  and  historical  interest.    The  scene  suggested 
silence  and  reverie.    Absorbed  in  the  wilderness  of 
wonders,  spirited  upwards  by  an  invisible  but  om- 
nipotent agency,   no  sound   escaped  us  to  indi- 
cate that  we  were  not  parts  of  the  glorious  whole. 
The  solitude  was  perfect,  the  stillness  unbroken-^ 
we  could  have  heard  even  the  measured  beat  of  the 
muffled  heart  in  its  funeral  march,  had  we  not 
been  ezclasively  occupied  with  the  outer  world. 
After  a  long  pause  of  sacred  communion,  a  voice, 
suddenly,  with  the  most   perfect  Bang  froid,  ex- 
claimed, "This  is  nice,*'      Scared,   as   if  hy  a 
phantom's  hollow  accents  of  terror,  heard  in  the 
midst  of  a  dream  of  bliss,  away  we  sprang  with  the 
speed  of  an  antelope,  darted  through  bracken  bash, 
prickly  furze,  and  tangled  brushwood,  scaled  with 
furious  velocity  the  neighbouring  heights,  and,  all 
breathless  and  exhausted,  reached  the  mountaini 
of  Ben  Dhu,  where,  far  from  the  sacrilegious  inter- 
locutor, we  fortunately  seized  again  the  skirts  of 
Nature,  who  had  fled  in  indignation  firom  her  vio- 
lated sanctuary.    "  L*dme  ae  montre  en  pi^^  **y« 
de  Stael — ^here  it  was  exemplified. 
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chafed  tlutt  we  afterwards  prursned  onr  way  to  Am- 
bleside.    It  stands  pleasantly  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Windermere,  and  affords  some  yery  fine 
Tievs  of  the  lake  and  its  enrirons.    We  then  visited 
Bydal  Mounts  the  residence  of  Wordsworth,  who, 
UD fortunately  for  as,  was  engaged  in^  certainly  not 
the  most  poetical,  though,  perhaps,  the  most  ne- 
cessary oconpation  in  the  world.     In  short,  he  was 
at  dimier,  and  therefore  inTisible.     Having  traced 
the  valley  of  Grasmere,  and  placed  its  solitary 
emerald  isle  and  lake  as  gems  in  the  cabinet  of  me- 
mory, we  ascended  ''the  mighty  Helvellyn,"  where 
the  whole  lacnstrine  tableau  in  a  moment  depic- 
tared  itself  indelibly  npon  the  mind  ;   and  just  as 
the  son  was  sinking  behind  the  western  mountains, 
ve  looked  down  npon  Derwent  Water  and  the  lovely 
▼ale  of  Keswick.     Descending  into  the  neat  pictu- 
resque town  where  Southey  spent  some  of  his  happiest 
ud  many  of  his  saddestdays,  and  his  sweetest  strains 
were  sung,  we  found  the  principal  street  dotted  with 
groups  of  gosaipping  idlerslceenly  engaged  in  discuss- 
ag  the  merits  of  the  various  equipages  that  swept 
psBt  from  the  eastern  lakes,  crammed  with  tourists — 
whether  veritable  or  ostensible,  we  leave  sub  judie^ 
—of  both  sexes*  of  all  grades,  and  of  all  ages,  that 
looked  pleasant  and  amiable  at  sight  of  the  substan- 
tial hostehne,  where  savoury  viands  and  grateful  be- 
Terages  awaited  the  clamant  organ  and  the  parched 
lip.    The  elit-clat-rat-a-tat  of  horses  feet  pattering 
dovn  the  sloping  turnpike,  and  along  the  dusty 
itreet ;  the  jingle-jangle  of  harness,  like  the  bells  of 
s  SvisB  tambarine ;  the  grumble-rumble-tumble  of 
lombering  chaises ;  the  smothered  dull  sound  of  pa- 
teot-springed  private  phaetons,  mingled  with  the 
ohfftreperous  Tociferations  of  hostlers,  understrap- 
pers, and  uncombed  urchins,  clamorously  bickering 
vith  one  another  as  to  who  should  ride  the  old  hacks 
to  water— gave  the  mountain  village  quite  an  air  of 
bostle  and  activity,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
forroonding  acenery.     The  verdant  brow  of  Skid- 
daw,  the  meek  mild  lake  over  which  a  cloud  rested, 
u  well  as  the  distant  rugged  wilds  of  Borrowdale, 
seemed  to  frov^n  on  the  insensate  intruders  into  their 
quiet  domaina,  where  the  solitary  traveller  seems  the 
00I7  welcome  visitant.    The  genius  of  the  dark  fells 
Mowled  horribly,  but  without  the  success  of  Di 
Gama's  apparition  at  the  Cape ;  for  no  one  seemed 
to  care  a  fiddle-pin  whether  he  scowled  or  smiled. 
Bat  the  dissonance  and  din  of  bustling  travellers, 
loqoacious  townspeople,  and  wrangling  imps,  soon 
ceaaed,  and  silence  resumed  her  tranquil  sway.    We 
were  alone  in  Keswick.     None  of  the  happy  faces 
*e  had  seen  jauntily  peering  from  the  dashing  ve- 
hicles, or  watching  their  arrival  from  the  windows 
of  the  Royal  Oak  and  the  Queen's  Head,  had 
greeted  us  with  a  smile  of  recognition.     We  stood 
QQuotieed  and  unknown,  and  we  were  really  glad 
of  it,  though,  in  spite  of  all  our  enthusiasm,  we  ex- 
perienced a  dight  sinking  of  heart  when  we  thought 
of  entering  the  public  room,  where  instruments,  nn- 
timed  by  the  invisible  spirits  of  the  scenery  around, 
^ere  playing  harsh  music.     There  we  knew  no 
creature  cared  for  ns  ;  and  the  peculiar  melodies, 
vild,  stirring,  plaintive,  or  soothing,  which  had  been 
evoked  from  the  newless  chords  of  our  inner  being 
<Mng  that  day*!  journey^  lingered  so  sweetly  in 


our  ears,  that,  with  our  steps  on  the  threshold  of 
the  inn,  whence  a  jocund  peal  was  ringing,  we 
paused,  and  suddenly 

"Wo  heaid  the  tndUiog  gaments  of  the  night 

Sweep  through  her  marhle  haDs ; 
We  aaw  her  aahle  skirtB  all  fringed  with  light 

From  her  celestial  walla; 
We  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might, 

Stoop  o'er  ns  from  abore. 
The  cahn,  majestic  presence  of  the  night, 

As  of  the  one  we  lore.*' 

The  poetic  genius  of  the  plaee  whi8pered<«-i 

"Howbeantiliilisnightl 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air : 
No  dond  is  there,  nor  speck,  nor  stain 

Blots  the  serene  of  heaven. 
In  fu]l*orbed  glory  the  mi\)eftic  moon 
Bolls  through  the  dark  hloe  depths. 


How  beantifal  is  night !" 

Another  spirit  continued— 

"How  heantifnl  this  night  I  the  balmiest  sigh 
Which  vernal  aephyrs  breathe  in  erenin^i  ear 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  qnietode 
That  wrape  this  movdess  scene,    .    .    • 
Where  musing  solitude  might  lore  to  lift  • 

Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  eartUiness, 
Where  silence  nndistnrbed  might  watch  aloac^ 
So  mild,  so  bright,  so  still.*' 

With  Eve,  we  then  inquired*- 

"  But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  P  for  whoa 
This  gorgeous  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shnt  all  ejes  P" 

True, 

"  Minions  of  spiritnal  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  aleep.** 

But  is  this  scene  of  glory  spread  out  for  them  alone f 
Can  toe  not  join  their  band,  hymn  the  great  Gre* 
ator,  and  "  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven  "  ?  A  mo- 
ment, and  we  were  decided  to  spend  the  night  by 
the  river,  and  the  lake,  and  on  the  lonely  summit 
of  the  wild  mountain.  Pacing  leisurely  down  the 
quiet  street,  where  a  solitary  individual  might  still 
be  seen,  that 

"  Ejed  the  blue  vault,  and  blessed  the  useful  Ught,** 

we  reached  its  western  extremity;  and,  hearing  the 
river 

«  Making  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones,** 
we  turned  our  footsteps  in  that  direction,  and  soon 
found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.  Long 
interlaced  lines  'of  brushwood  fringed  its  borderSy 
and,  in  some  places,  denied  easy  access  to  its  wa- 
ters. The  moonbeam  trembled  in  silver  on  its 
wimpling  wave,  giving  it  the  appearanceof  the  even- 
ing sky  glittering  with  argent  brightness  through  a 
stripe  of  forest  trees.  We  wandered  with  the  river» 
and  listened  attentively  to  its  utterances.  A  feel- 
ing crept  stealthily  over  us — a  feeling  we  have  often 
experienced,  and  which  seems  peculiarly  the  pro- 
duct of  rivers,  when  no  intervenient  agencies  destroy 
or  diminish  their  natural  influences.  It  was  a  con- 
scious existence  in  the  world  of  the  /ultire.  Wa 
have  elsewhere  said  that  the  genius  of  the  cataract 
is  retrospective  ;  we  add,  the  genius  of  the  river  is 
prospeetwe.  Surrendering  ourselves  to  the  sway 
of  the  former,  we  feel  no  inclination  to  soar  into 
the  possible  and  the  fotore ;  what  hai  been,  and 
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if  noty  nsoxps  the  imaginatioii,  vbile,  on  the  con- 
trary, under  the  impulse  of  the  latter,  our  thoughts 
naturally  roll  onwards  with  the  rolling  rirer,  and 
lose  themselyes  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  What 
shall  he,  hut  is  not,  claims  the  dominion  of  the  soul. 
Along  the  hanks  of  that  suggestive  river,  we  mused 
on  the  fate  that  might  await  us  in  the  coming  scenes 
of  the  grreat  drama  of  existence,  and  the  develop- 
ing destiny  of  the  world.  At  that  moment,  the 
crumhling  thrones  and  melting  dynasties  of  the  Con- 
tinent seemed  to  augur  a  speedy  consummation. 
The  majestic  river  of  life  was  apparently  approach- 
ing the  termination  of  its  course.  A  new  era  ap- 
peared ahout  to  arise  upon  the  earth.  We  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  confines  of  the  hour  destined  to 
herald  the  doom  and  regeneration,  the  death  and 
the  life,  of  humanity.  If  that  hour  has  not  yet 
arrived,  may.  we  not  helieve  it  is  swiftly  advancing  ? 
The  convulsions  of  society,  multiplying  in  num- 
her  and  violence,  will  not  retard  it.  They  are  its 
infallihle  forerunners,  the  preparatory  movements  of 
that  power  that  shall  achieve  the  complete  and  final 
renovation  of  the  world.  We  look  with  no  scepti- 
cal eye  upon  the  threatening  aspect  of  European 
affairs.  Through  the  darkness  of  the  gathering 
tempest  we  discern  the  harhingers  of  tranquil  skies. 
We  look  with  the  eye  of  calm,  assured  hope  upon 
the  vessel  freighted  with  the  hest  interests  of  hu- 
manity, tossing,  reeling,  creaking,  and  shuddering 
to  her  centre  under  the  angry  swell  of  the  furious 
waters ;  for  we  hehold,  sitting  at  her  helm,  a  skill- 
ful pilot  who,  though  invisible  to  sense,  will  guide 
her  in  safety  to  the  haven  of  rest,  where  man's 
brightest  hopes  shall  all  be  fulfilled,  and  his  ideal 
of  social  elevation  more  than  realised.  The  deso- 
lation of  the  hurricane  is  the  prelude  of  fertility ; 
the  agitations  of  society,  the  heralds  of  a  glorious 
millenium.  Bage  on,  then,  ye  wrathful  waters; 
rock  tempestuously  the  firagile,  shivering  ship ;  howl 
and  shriek,  ye  baleful  blasts,  and  tear  her  canvas 
into  shreds ;  thunder,  ye  grim  clouds,  upon  her  groan- 
ing timbers,  dart  your  forked  lightnings  through  her 
shrouds,  and  rend  her  spars  of  oak  into  splintered 
fragments — for  confusion  yet  shall  hear  a  voice, 
and  wild  uproar  stand  ruled,  and  the  shattered  bai*k 
shall  ride  once  more  as  proudly  on  the  subject 
waves  as  when  launched  at  first  from  her  mighty 
builder *s  hand,  and  hailed  by  the  joyful  shout  of  the 
■ona  of  Qod  and  the  song  of  the  morning  stars.  We 
feel  a  strange  delight  even  in  the  prospect  of  min- 
gling with  the  clashing  elements  out  of  which  this 
glorious  event  is  to  spring.  Action,  action  is  our 
watchword.  We  are  here  not  to  dream,  but  to  litfe 
—not  to  idle,  but  to  labour — not  to  loiter,  but  to 
march,  to  pant,  to  pray  for  the  hour  of  man's  full 
stature,  for  the  day  of  perfected  humanity.  The 
period  of  adolescence  is  past — ^we  are  on  the  verge 
of  maturity.  We  have  aJready  borne  **  the  banner 
with  the  strange  device*'  through  wildering  snow 
and  falling  avalanches ;  let  us  grasp  it  still,  with 
the  energy  of  death,  and  shout, ' '  Hxeelsior  ! ''  But 
it  may  be  said,  this  is  all  good,  delightful,  desirable; 
but  instead  of  bodying  forth  the  future  in  these 
shapings  which  imagination  may  mould  and  oloth« 
with  a  vestment  of  illusive  enchantment^  prasent  us 
lath  the  great  engines,  the  poaitire  prinaiple^  by 


which  this  predicted  result  is  to  be  aecompliihed. 
This  is  a  legitimate  question,  and  one  which  ge- 
nius often  leaves  unanswered,  or  but  partially  re- 
solved. Statesmen,  political  economists,  philoio. 
phers  of  every  name,  educationists,  white,  grey,  and 
black,  have  each  proposed  a  different  instrument 
and  a  different  theory — all  have  been  more  or  less 
tried,  and  all  have  more  or  less  failed.  The  only 
illustrious  exception  is  the  scheme  which  the  en- 
lightened Christian  philanthropist,  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  infallible  truth,  has  fearlessly  pro- 
mulgated. He  has  declared  that  the  principles  of 
the  Bible,  the  great  truths  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  sacred  doctrines,  and  the  hallowing  ethics  of 
the  inspired  volume,  are  alone  the  mighty  levers 
adapted  and  destined  to  upheave  the  institntei 
of  error  and  ignorance,  to  hurl  the  stately  systems 
of  superstition  into  undistinguishable  ruin,  to  over* 
throw  the  blood-based  thrones  of  tjrrants,  and  to 
destroy  with  irresistible  convulsion  the  last  renmants 
and  the  lowest  strata  of  established  despotism.  But 
these  prindplea,  it  is  maintained,  are  not  merely  no* 
gative — ^they  are  omnipotently  positive.  Not  only 
have  &ey  power  to  expel  all  false  maxims  in  reli- 
gion, morals,  and  politics,  from  the  world — they  have 
also  power  to  substitute  in  their  stead  a  code  of 
truths,  a  system  of  morals  constituting  a  kingdom 
of  liberty,  righteousness,  and  peace. 

We  loft  the  banks  of  the  stream  deeply  moTed, 
and  with  nerves  more  tensely  strung  to  enter 
the  arena  of  life.  This  is  one  of  the  many  pre- 
cious fruits  of  meditative  solitude.  We  thero 
drink  in  those  generous  thoughts,  those  lofty  aspi- 
rations, that  dilate  the  soul,  swell  it  with  unut- 
terable longings  after  higher  good,  and  stimnlate 
all  the  dormant  energies  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  being  into  invincible  action  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  The  clock  struck  one  as  we  re-entered 
the  precincts  of  Keswick.  "  Night's  sepulchre''  was 
full — ^no  breathing  thing  was  to  be  seen.  Silence, 
that  meetest  emblem  of  death,  sat  in  undisturbed 
sovereignty  upon  the  habitations  of  men.  Sleep  is 
awful  I 

"  *Tis  as  the  general  pulse  of  life  stood  still, 
And  Nature  made  a  pause." 

But  the  pulse  stands  not  still — Nature  makes  no 
pause — the  pulse  beats  onwards  to  the  grave — Na- 
ture hastens  silentiy  along  her  <*dim  and  periloas 
way  "  to  the  hour  when  she^shall  shake  into  dis- 
solution. Miserable  mankina,  and  miserable  crea- 
tures, were  this  the  termination  of  your  existence ! 
But  no  ;  as  this  night  of  inactive  slumber  shall  be 
succeeded  by  a  day  of  vital  activity,  so  shall  the 
gloom  of  the  grave  and  the  darkness  of  a  judged 
world  depart  before  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  ligbt, 
the  advent  of  an  endless  life.  Sleep  is  awful,  but 
to  most  it  is  the  sweetest  boon  that  nature  can  bo- 
stow.  Strange  that  oblivion  should  be  so  grateful. 
Why  is  it  so  ?  The  consciousness  of  existence,  forced 
upon  man  rather  by  sorrow  than  by  joy,  is,  in  lu< 
present  imperfect  condition,  the  great  binden  under 
which  he  groans.  Anything,  therefore,  that  re- 
Hffwa  the  sense  of  being  is  welcome.  How  few  can 
endvre  to  fkel  that  they  exist  [ — ^how  few  can  ToIim« 
tarily  daeh  the  oup  of  oblivion  from  their  lips^  and 
invite  the  ftiU  conseieusness  of  present  actual  being  I 
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How  few  eaa  eombat  saoeessfally  the  temptotion  to 
drink,  when  the  waters  of  Lethe  flow  at  their  feet ! 
The  earth  sorely  laboars' under  some  mortal  ma- 
lady.   Till  this  corse  be  removed,  till  this  malady 
be  healed,  man  shall  nerer  rejoice  in  his  existence, 
he  shall  nerer  bless  the  day  of  his  birth.     A^  pre- 
seDt,  his  happiness  seems  chiefly,  or  wholly,  negative. 
The  forgetfolness  of  what  he  is,  where  he  is  going, 
and  what  he  is  to  become,  seems  to  oonstitote  the 
sum  of  his  blessedness.     The  steady,  fixed  effort  to 
resolve  these  problems,  generates,  in  most  cases, 
melancholy,    disappointment,    and    despair,    and 
lerres  only  to  aggravate  the  mystery  in  which  they 
naturally  stand  enveloped.     Baffled  in  the  attempt, 
he  retires  spiritless,  hopeless,  bewildered,  and  un- 
done.   He  yields  to  the  craving  of  his  nature  after 
rest  of  lome  kind.     He  flies  to  excitement  by  day, 
partly  to  revelry  and  partly  to  sleep  by  night, 
that  now  by  maddening  mental  intoxication,  and 
now  by  deadening  insensibility,  he  may  seenie  an 
utter  oblivion  of  the  past  and  of  the  fdtore  ;  and 
thus,  like  the  fleet  os^eh,  with  its  head  beneath  its 
vini^,  he  tries  tb  realise  his  safety,  when  the  rush- 
ing hooter  dashes  remorselessly  upon  his  prey,  and 
itrikea  it  at  a  blow  into  the  dust  of  death.     Some 
few  strong  spirits  grapple  successfully  with  these 
momentous  questions.     Carrying  along  with  them 
the  torch  of  revelation,  the  volume  of  conscience, 
and  the  inscriptions  of  the  outer  world,  they  solve 
the  mystic  problem  of  life,  and  find 

"  The  clue  to  all  the  maze  of  mind." 

These,  and  these  alone,  court  not  sleep  for  its  ob- 
Unon,  but  for  its  sweet,  restoring  influences,  that 
they  may  feel  more  intensely  that  thet^  are. 

Faasing  throngh  the  town  from  west  to  east,  we 
diverged  to  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  the  lake. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  nearly  three  miles  in  length, 
s  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  interspersed  with 
fire  beautiful  islands.  The  water  is  more  transpa- 
lent  than  that  of  any  other  mountain  lake.  In  a 
bright  day,  when  the  sun  is  flashing  down  through 
its  depths,  balls  of  quartz  and  pieces  of  spar  may 
he  distinctly  seen,  nearly  twenty  feet  below  the 
Bufaee.  This  arises,  we  understand,  from  the  pu- 
rity of  its  tributaries,  which  flow  in  channels  of 
ilftte  and  granite.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
▼ith  towering  mountains  of  every  shape— -pyra- 
midal, conical,  semicircular,  and  nondescript~->pre- 
senting  all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  scenery.  Pen- 
»«at  very  truthfully  says  : — 

"The  tvo  tstramis  of  the  lake  afford  the  most  discordant 
Fi<>^ects.  The  aoatheni  is  a  composition  of  all  that  is  horriblei 
Aa  immeDie  chasm  opens  in  the  midst,  whose  entrance  is  divided 
Hj »  rade  conic  hill,  once  topped  with  a  castle,  the  habitation  of 
tlie  tyrant  of  the  rocks;  beyond,  a  series  of  broken  mountainous 
w«;«  war  one  above  the  other,  overshadowing  the  dark  winding 
^P  of  Borrowdale.  Bat  the  opposite  or  northern  view  is,  in 
>&  Kipecte,  a  strong  and  beentiiul  contrast  Skiddaw  shews  its 
Tut  bue,  and,  bounding  all  that  part  of  the  vale,  rises  gently  to 
*  height  that  sinks  the  neighbouring  hills;  opens  a  pleasing  front, 
""Woth  ud  verdant,  smiling  over  the  country  like  a  generous 
loni;  while  the  fells  of  Borrowdale  firown  over  it  like  a  hardened 
tyraat." 

No  tourist  has  given  a  more  graphic  description 
<li«i  this  veteran  traveller  of  the  last  century.  He 
**▼  it,  however,  only  by  day.  In  moonlight  its 
fefttorei  are  wonderfully  transformed.     The  lake, 


studded  with  the  bright  circlets  of  the  sky,  lies  lake 
an  expanse  of  molten  silver ;  the  groves  that  fringe 
the  skirts  of  the  monntains  appear  like  sable  plumes 
whitened  with  the  frost  of  winter ;  the  clifls,  that 
beetle  ruggedly  over  the  shining  wave,  smile,  like 
grim  warriors  viewing  from  their  watoh-towers  the 
quietude  and  beauty  of  the  land  they  guard  ;  the 
islands  look  like  mocha-stones  chased  in  the  finest 
silver.  Every  bay  and  headland  suggests  some 
pleasing  fancy.  The  whole  scene  is  invested  with 
a  mantle  of  enchantment.  When  we  arrived  on 
its  banks,  by  some  fortunate  chance  a  little  skifl'  lay 
unmoored,  as  if  the  goddess  of  the  lake  invited  ni 
to  visit  her  watery  home.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
sped  right  into  the  middle,  beyond  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains.  As  we  skimmed  smoothly  along 
the  illumined  ^ath,  Southey's  beautiful  epitaph  on 
"Emma"  came  vividly  to  recollection.  Fancy 
brought  back  that  fair  "  beloved  and  lovely  being," 
as  she  plied  her  little  skifl"  on  the  same  lake-^ 

"  Nymph-like,  amid  that  glorious  solitude, 
A  heavenly  presence,  gliding  in  her  joy." 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  Southey  *s  greater  ef- 
forts, such  as  "Roderick"  and  "Madoc."  The  poetry 
is  often  poor,  and  the  interest  fbebly  sustained.  His 
"  inscriptions,"  however,  are  real  gems  ;  each  con- 
tains a  beautiful  thoughtarrayed  in  choicest  drapery, 
and  gleaming  with  the  light  of  true  poetic  genius. 
As  we  sailed  along,  now  glancing  at  the  stars 
above,  and  now  at  the  stars  below,  we  remem- 
bered the  exquisite  line,  "  Ye  stars,  which  are  the 
poetry  of  heaven,"  and  asked  a  solution  of  it.  Two 
reasons  appeared  to  justify  the  sentiment.  Of  all 
objects  the  stars  are  the  loveliest,  and  of  all  objects 
they  are  the  most  mysterious.  Of  all  hues,  from 
the  ruby  Mars  to  the  sapphire  Hesperus,  they  at- 
tract and  fill  the  eye  with  beauty.  Hadiant  with 
brightest  and  purest  light,  they  are  nevertheless 
invested  with  an  impenetrable  aliqiUd  ignotum, 
which  furnishes  ample  materials  for  the  shapings 
of  imagination.  Beauty  and  mystery  must  always 
be  poetry,  and  thus  **  the  stars  are  the  poetry  of  hea- 
ven. "  We  had  often  looked  enviously  upon  a  light 
transparent  cloud  floating  smoothly  on  the  bosom 
of  the  moonlit  air,  and  wished  some  power  would 
serialise  us,  that  we  might  sail  in  that  white^winged 
ship  to  explore  the  blue  depths  of  the  trackless 
ocean  of  universal  ether.  That  night  our  wish 
seemed  realised.  Our  little  boat  sailed  like  a 
fleecy  cloud  specking  the  clearness  of  the  sky. 
We  looked  upwards,  and  beheld  the  moon  navi-* 
gating  her  nightly  course  through  the  blue  serene 
gemmed  with  starry  islands.  We  looked  down- 
wards, and  beheld  another  moon,  sailing  in  another 
asure  sea  among  other  starry  isles.  Thus  floating 
between  two  oceans,  as  in  mid*air,  we  steered  along 
the  radiant  axis  of  the  hollow  sphere.  Infinity 
opened  around,  and  swallowed  up  the  soul  in  ita 
limitless  amplitude.  We  now  passed  the  island  of 
Si.  Herbert,  where  the  venerable  priest  and  confes« 
sor  mourned  the  absence  of  his  bosom  friend,  St. 
Cuthbert,  and  prayed  that  Heaven  might  grant  a 
simultaneous  death; 

**  While  o*er  the  lake  the  cataract  of  Lowdore 
Pealed  to  his  orisons." 

Neariog  Lowdore  Inn,  we  heard  distinetly  the 
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roar  of  the  vaterf&ll  mingling  its  irOd  roiee  with 
the  softer  mnsio  of  the  small  cascades.  We  made 
for  the  strand,  and,  hoisting  our  hoat,  sat  down 
on  the  yariegated  stones  that  had  heen  kissed  into 
polished  beaaty  by  the  enamoured  lake.  Disen- 
tangled from  former  fancies,  the  panorama  pre- 
sented its  objects  in  novel  and  different  aspects. 
With  onr  eye  on  the  moon,  that  still  rolled  in 
beauty  through  the  firmament,  though  shaded  at 
interrals  by  patches  of  heayy  clouds,  the  following 
lines  were  suggested,  and,  aided  by  her  lamp,  we 
pencilled  them  in  our  note-book,  which  the  reader 
will  perhaps  pardon  us  for  inserting : — 

The  moon,  that  looks  serenely  from  the  iky. 
Shedding  her  holy  light  npon  s  deeping  world- 
Like  the  meek  eonntenance  of  a  mother 
Benignly  bending  o'er  her  cradled  child, 
Badiant  with  visions  of  his  future  fame*- 
Borrows  her  lastre  from  anothei's  lij^t, 
And  modest  walks  in  ^oiy  not  her  own. 
So  all  that's  great,  and  bcantiflil,  and  good. 
In  fortime,  birth,  and  genios,  that  adorns 
The  sons  of  men,  flows  from  the  fovnt  of  God ; 
Like  that  fiur  moon,  o'ershadowed  with  edipse, 
Livestbg  yonder  silvered  lake  with  gloom. 
And  every  glittering  hill  with  sadden  nighty 
The  stealing  shadow  of  Adversity 
Obsenres  the  brightness  of  Prosperity, 
The  beaming  eye  of  soaring  genios. 
And  humbles  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  man  I 
But,  see !  the  dim  disastrous  shade  departs; 
Slowly  it  glides  from  off  the  shining  ctisc. 
Appears  again  the  moon,  with  brighter  face. 
Joyous  to  re-view  her  beauteous  Ibim 
Mhror'd  fit>m  radiant  river,  stream,  and  rill. 
And  this  &ir  glass  of  Derwent.    C^er  the  woods 
And  mountains  dim,  her  argent  robe  she  throws. 
Smooths,  with  renewed  delight,  her  jewelled  path, 
An^  renders  homage  to  her  unseen  Lord. 
So  have  I  known  Misfortune  pass  from  man. 
And  darkness  from  the  eclipsed  eye  of  mind ! 
They  brighter  beamed  than  if  they  had  not  known 
The  shadows  of  a  deep  Calamity ; 
Their  honours  carried  lowlier  thui  before ; 
Valued  more  truly  all  that  they  posess'd ; 
And  published  louder  to  the  world  around 
That  God,  and  God  alone,  is  all  in  all ! 

But  the  night  was  wearing,  and,  after  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  cataract,  which  presented  no  yery 
remarkable  appearance,  as  the  recent  drought 
had  considerably  lessened  its  supplies,  we  began 
to  ascend  an  almost  perpendicular  mountain  that 
grimly  frowned  oyer  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake.  We  were  somewhat  jaded  before  leaying 
the  boat,  but  the  inyincible  energy  of  will  triumphed 
oyer  the  lassitude  of  nature.  In  a  short  time  we 
were  seated  on  a  rocky  projection,  looking  out,  like 
a  castaway  from  his  raft,  upon  the  billowy  sea  of 
Borrowdale.  The  day  still  lingered  behind  the 
mountains.  It  was  a  moment  of  awful  loneliness. 
Surrounded  by  such  gigantic  masses  of  matter, 
**  the  fragments  of  an  earlier  world,"  and  far  re- 
moyed  firom  kindred  and  acquaintance,  we  felt 
powerfully  our  ineffable  insignificance,  our  helpless  t 
impotence.    Death  might  here  blow  us  from  the| 


tree  of  life  like  a  leaf  of  the  forest ;  and  who  would 
care  to  note  our  fall  among  the  heaps  of  withered 
foliage  with  which  the  world  is  strewed !  And  yet 
we  trust  some  eye  would  moist^i  as  it  missed  oi 
from  the  spray.  None  is  so  lonely  as  to  be  ntterij 
alone.  And  He,  without  irhose  permission  a  spar- 
row cannot  faU,  will  neyetar  withdraw  his  care  from 
the  humblest  of  his  creatures.  Sad,  sweet  thoughts 
like  these  were  beginning  to  steal  oyer  the  8o\i], 
when  the  sudden  bleat  of  a  stray  member  of  the 
flock,  which  had  approached  unobseryed,  startled 
us  like  the  yoioe  of  a  spirit.  Being  much  ex* 
cited  by  the  preyious  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
night,  we  were  struck  with  a  kind  of  panic, 
and  sped  away  across  the  mountains,  iSXL  the 
majestic  orb  of  day,  slowly  ascending  above  the 
wayy  horixon,  arrested  our  flying  footsteps.  It 
was  a  glorious  sight,  and  amply  repaid  us  ftr  all 
our  toil.  Strangely  delighted  with  eyerything  we 
had  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt,  we  quietly  picked  <mr 
way  down  the  steeps,  sprang  into  onr  boat,  and  soon 
arriyed  again  at  Keswick,  just  as  the  worthy 
people  were  opening  their  window-shatters  to  the 
morning  sun.  As  we  haye  nearly  exhausted  our 
space,  we  must  tell  the  remainder  of  our  story  in  s 
few  words.  After  getting  a  little  refreshment,  ws 
started,  staff  in  hand,  for  Carlisle.  We  took  an 
unusual  but  romantic  route.  Skirting  Skiddav 
on  the  west,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Bassen- 
thwaite  water,  we  crossed  the  Caldbeok  Fells,  and 
recruited  by  a  oomfortable  snooze  on  Jacob's  pOlow, 
in  a  desolate  part  of  the  road,  just  as  eight  o'doek 
sounded  from  the  cathedral,  weary,  foot-sore,  but 
^>^PPy>  ^(^  entered  the  ancient  city  of  Oariisle, 
where  wo  determined  to  remain  a  few  days  to  re- 
coyer  £rom  the  fatigues  of  our  pedestrian  exeursionB. 

Between  Bowness  and  Carlisle,  we  eonld  not  hate 
trayelled  less  than  seyenty  miles,  certainly  no 
mean  distance,  when  the  nature  of  the  route  ii 
taken  into  consideration. 

A  word  in  fine :  we  haye  often  been  asked  whe- 
ther we  would  adjudge  the  palm  to  the  English  or 
the  Scottish  lakes  ?  The  question,  though  often 
put,  is  a  yery  absurd  one.  We  haye  uniformly  re- 
plied, both  are  best.  The  two  ta^Ieauji  are  dif* 
tinguished  by  peculiar  characteristies,  ealculated  to 
afford  gratifioatien  to  the  same  mind  in  different 
moods,  or  to  different  indiyiduals  of  dissfanilar  in- 
teUectnal  type.  As  both  of  these  regions  posseti 
large  tracts  remarkable  alike  for  subUmity  and 
beauty,  though  in  the  one  the  former  and  hi  the 
other  the  latter  predominates,  a  chastened  taste 
for  quiet  loyeliness,  slightly  interspersed  with  rag- 
ged sternness,  will  conduct  us  to  Windermere  and 
Ullswater;  and  a  high  relish  for  wildered  grandenr, 
sparsely  relieyed  by  soft  attractions,  will  snggeit 
a  yisit  to  Lochlomond  or  Loch-awe;  while  a  mind 
capable  of  reyelling  with  equal  delight  among  Mb, 
will  enjoy  the  Lakes  of  England  and  the  Lodif  of 
Scotland  in  the  same  degree  of  perfection* 
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Thsbb  are  few  persons  in  the  world  who  cannot 
reesll  to  their  imaginations  some  moment  of  their 
life  laden  with  inezpressihle  terror,  the  hare  recol- 
lection of  which  agitates  them  more  than  did  per- 
lupa  the  rerj  incidents  themseWes,  however  temble 
they  maj  hare  heen.  The  shock  which  the  system 
receirea  in  the  honr  of  great  danger  sometimes 
desdens  the  force  of  perception.  But  in  taking  a 
calm  survey  of  the  past,  when  we  conjure  up  our 
feelings  over  again,  when  we  re-enact  tho  incidents, 
▼hen  we  pile  up  probabilities  and  possibilities,  a  cold 
tremor  nms  through  our  veins,  and  we  aro  appalled 
at  the  imaginary  termination  of  the  catastrophe  we 
are  engaged  in  contemplating. 

Six  years  ha^e  passed  since  the  event  I  am  about 
to  relate  took  place,  and  yet  I  never  recall  it  with- 
out a  ahndder.  I  try  to  chase  the  recollection  of  it 
avay.  I  use  every  expedient  to  banish  the  remem- 
hraaee,  and  yet  there  it  stands  stamped  upon  my 
memory,  an  ineffaceable  blot  Relating  it  to  an- 
other person,  perhaps  I  may  be  nnable  to  impress 
Qpoo  him  the  whole  horror  of  my  mind,  which  re- 
ceiTed  aeverer  shocks  during  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours 
than  it  ever  did  in  the  course  of  my  whole  life. 
Only  one  night  of  terror  I  but  in  those  protracted 
hous  what  revulsions  of  feeling — fear,  disgust, 
honor — all  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  I  am 
compelled  to  collect  my  faculties  while  I  write.  The 
rememhranee  eaoaes  me  to  tremble  even  now.  I  am 
only  a  woman,  however,  and  men,  with  their  strong 
powers  of  mind,  may  probably  smile  at  the  intensity 
of  my  fears.  Let  them,  however,  only  place  them- 
ielvea,  in  imagination,  in  my  position — young, 
friendless,  in  a  new  country — and  they  will  make 
many  allowaocea.  I  must,  however,  at  once  plunge 
into  my  story. 

1  was  bom  at  Berlin,  of  a  large  family,  and  cir- 
eooutanoes,  which  I  may  not  explain,  having  broken 
dovn  oar  fortunes,  and  shattered  the  foundation  of 
one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  the  city,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  separate,  and  earn  our  own  bread.  Death 
oTertook  my  father  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity, 
^  the  mddenneas  with  which  it  arrived  prevented 
turn  from  settling  his  affairs.  It  came,  however, 
^  with  it  misery  to  our  house.  But  why  dwell 
vpen  theae  nnhappy  scenes?  They  are  too  painful 
to  revive,  farther  than  to  form  the  reason  of  my  se- 
pvitioii  from  my  family.  We  were  four  sisters, 
ud  I  was  the  youngest.  I  had  received  a  good 
edneatbn,  and  being  an  especial  favourite  at  home, 
^  necessity  of  going  fbrth  into  the  world,  in 
"^tteh  of  my  own  livelihood,  was  looked  upon  with 
^^'^v.  With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  begged  them  to 
look  with  eheerthlness  on  the  plan  of  my  assisting 
to  retrieve  the  falling  fortones  of  my  family.  I  even 
felt  proQd  of  the  prospect  of  exertion,  and  when  the 
^^t^rmination  was  at  last  arrived  at  that  I  should 
1^^  a  position  as  governess  in  some  family,  1  hailed 
^  vith  joy.  I  remember  how  we  discussed  these 
^^ngi,  aitting  round  our  blazing  fire  in  the  twilight. 
%  widowed  mother,  half  tearfully,  half  smilingly, 
uit  were,  consoling  herself  with  the  promised  ad- 
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vantages;  and  my  sisters,  now  deprecating,  now 
chiming  in  with  the  more  brilliant  portions  of  the 
plan.  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  little  flames  dancing  up 
and  down,  now  illumining,  now  leaving  the  room  in 
darkness,  revealing  tho  earnest  faces  and  sombre 
figures  of  our  mourning-clad  family ;  and  I  even 
seem  to  hear  echoes  of  their  voices  as  they  sounded 
low  but  clear  in  tho  hush  of  the  evening. 

A  few  weeks  passed  by  without  a  prospect  of  any- 
thing, but  at  length  a  friend  called  upon  us  with  the 
information  that  he  had  heard  of  a  situation  in  a 
Russian  family,  residing  in  the  environs  of  St« 
Petersburg,  which,  if  I  chose  to  accept,  he  had  no 
doubt  he  could  procure  for  me.  There  were  many 
advantages  attending  it.  Could  I  refuse?  I  un- 
hesitatingly resolved  to  go  and  seek  my  fortune  in 
the  Russian  capital.  The  journey,  of  course,  was 
a  source  of  some  anxiety  to  my  mother.  Necessity, 
however,  soon  reconciled  her,  and  every  preparation 
was  made  for  my  departure,  but  not  without  an 
internal  dread,  on  my  part,  of  the  future.  It  was  a 
new  and  sudden  step  this  leaving  home ;  and  once 
that  the  excitement  of  getting  ready  and  the  pains 
of  farewell-taking  were  over,  I  began  to  contemplate 
the  dangers  I  was  likely  to  encounter,  the  novelty 
of  my  position,  my  dwelling  amongst  strangers,  my 
duties,  and  my  fears  of  being  found  unequal  to  what 
was  demanded  of  nte.  As  long  as  I  felt  within  the 
precincts  of  my  own  country  my  heart  was  sustained 
by  the  reflection.  When,  however,  I  arrived  at 
Dantzic,  where  wo  halted  for  an  hour,  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  streets  with  a  feeling  of  much 
sadness.  Quitting  that  town,  I  seemed  to  be  about 
to  break  my  last  link  with  the  home  I  was  leaving 
for  an  indefinite  period.  I  looked  up  through  the 
solemn  gloom  of  the  streets  towards  the  gables 
of  the  high,  narrow  houses,  and  on  the  projecting 
balconies  saw  little  groups  of  neighbours  and 
friends  conversing  together,  with  a  feeling  of  envy. 
They  were  at  home,  but  I  was  wandering  away 
from  it,  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  the 
isolation  of  my  position  the  farther  I  receded  from 
my  native  Berlin.  Little  time  for  reflection  was 
allowed  me.  We  started  once  more,  and  at  length 
reached  the  Russian  borders,  and,  after  going 
through  the  usual  investigation  at  the  Custom- 
house, continued  our  journey  by  night  as  well  as 
day.  Many  of  the  incidents  I  encountered  were  so 
new  to  me  that  they  impressed  themselves  strongly 
upon  my  memory.  I  remember  seeking  them  as  a 
relief  from  my  own  thonghts,  which  were  of  that 
comfortless,  uneasy  kind  which  haunt  ns  in  moments 
when  we  are,  as  it  were,  hovering  between  two  posi- 
tions— the  home  we  have  quitted  and  the  new  one  we 
are  about  to  form.  There  is  the  regret  of  farewell  still 
gnawing  at  our  hearts;  there  is  mingled  with  it  the 
compensating  feeling  of  hope,  and  also  the  uneasy 
dread  with  which  unknown  positions  assail  us.  I 
felt  I  was  so  young  to  be  at  large  in  the  world. 
Little  glimpses  of  my  journey  linger  on  my  recol- 
lection. I  remember  near  Britau  beholding,  as  we 
crossed  the  bridge,  a  dense  array  of  masted  ships 
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crammed  close  together,  with  their  bowsprits  pro- 
jecting far  over  the  road  ;  on  the  other  side  were 
boats  laden  with  corn,  and  groups  of  labourers 
lying  in  the  open  air,  fast  asleep,  though  the  dew 
was  falling  hearilj  and  the  cold  was  intense.  I 
noticed  the  vegetation  in  its  rarions  stages.  On 
some  parts  of  our  journey  the  willow  was  in  full 
bloom,  but  on  the  road  near  Valk  it  was  very  back- 
ward. Tired  as  I  was  of  my  prolonged  journey,  the 
intelligence  that  we  were  in  reality  approaching 
the  Russian  capital  was  exceedingly  welcome.  My 
fellow-trayeller  pointed  out  to  me  the  country  seats, 
with  their  extensive  gardens  and  shrubberies,  as 
we  passed  along  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
and  pains  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them,  they 
■eemed  to  mo  cold  and  desolate  abodes.  Black 
poplars  and  birch  grew  densely  about  the  buildings, 
which  were  tasteful  and  opulent  in  the  extreme. 

At  length  the  great  city  appeared  in  sight,  and  I 
Ibrgot  everything  in  the  feelings  awakened  by  the 
picture,  which  was  inexpressibly  grand.  Large 
buildings  towered  one  above  the  other,  stretching 
away  in  all  directions,  and  a  feeling  of  pride  en- 
tered my  heart  when  I  thought  how  soon  I  was  to 
be  a  dweller,  at  all  events,  near  this  magnificent 
city.  The  weather  was  beautiftil,  and  the  sun, 
streaming  down  from  a  cloudless  sky,  was  reflected 
in  numerous  broad  sheets  of  water  scattered  around 
in  various  directions.  Evidences  of  wealth  and 
opulence  met  my  view  the  moment  I  entered  St. 
Petersburg.  I  seemed  stunned,  however,  by  all  I 
beheld — ^the  throng  of  people,  the  large  cold  build- 
ings, the  subdued  look  of  some  portions  of  the  po- 
pulation. When  I  had  quitted  the  travelling  ve- 
hicle, with  my  portable  trunk  at  my  fset,  and  looked 
round  in  some  hesitation  as  to  what  course  to 
take,  a  felIow*traveller,  hastily  pointing  to  one  of 
the  streets  diverging  before  me,  bade  me  go  in 
that  direction,  and  I  should  be  sure  to  meet  with 
some  droshki  or  other  carriage  to  convey  me  to  my 
destination.  I  thanked  him,  but  should  have  thank- 
ed him  a  little  more  had  he  guided  me  through  the 
great  wilderness  spreading  before  me.  The  tongue 
in  which  the  people  spoke  was  harsh,  and  sounded 
coldly  on  my  ears  after  my  own  native  language. 
I  saw  people  hurry  by  :  some  cast  a  glance  at  me 
and  passed  on,  wholly  intent  on  their  own  affairs. 
Officers  and  soldiers  went  to  and  fro.  Handsome 
carriages  dashed  rapidly  by,  and  still  I  stood  there 
hesitating  what  to  do.  I  felt  so  helpless  and  igno- 
rant. This  was  the  most  difficult  portion  of  my 
journey.  I  had  travelled  all  those  dreary  miles 
with  strangers,  but  a  bond  of  fellowship  had 
been  established  between  us  from  the  fact  of 
our  being  fellow-travellers,  and  I  was  under  a  kind 
of  protection.  Now  they  had  all  hurried  away — 
they  had  forgotten  the  humble  German  governess  ; 
and,  perhaps,  never  again  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  existence  did  the  recollection  of  the  young 
girl  they  left  standing  with  her  travelling  bag  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowded  quay  ever  cross  them. 
But  I  thought  of  them,  nay,  longed  for  the  sound 
of  their  voice.  I  wanted  their  advice.  I  had  not 
asked  it,  it  was  true.  A  vague  reproach  arose  in 
my  heart  fbr  the  want  of  interest  they  displayed. 
I  did  not  recollect  that  although  all  this  was  new 


to  me,  it  was  an  everyday  occurrence,  perbapg, 
for  a  poor  German  girl  to  seek  her  fortunes  as  a  go- 
verness, and  to  find  herself  desolate  at  the  end  of 
the  journey.  The  tears  sprang  into  my  eyee,  and, 
with  a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  I  took  op 
my  carpet-bag  and  bent  my  way  along  one  of  the 
large  streets  with  a  fine  avenue  of  elms  on  either 
hand. 

Nobodylooked  much  at  me^or  if  they  did,  the  only 
reflection  that  occurred  to  them  was,  "  She  is  jiut 
arrived  ofl*  a  journey,  any  one  may  see  that.'  *    And, 
truly,  my  close  bonnet  was,  I  dare  aay,  somewhst 
dusty,  and  my  pelisse  might  have  been  the  same. 
But  I,  poor  thing,  fancied  that  every  one  might 
read  my  simple  story  iu  my  face,  and  that  eoeh 
would  sympathise  with  that  incessant  yearning  of 
my  heart  towards  those  familiar  rooms  in  Berlin 
where  my  mother  sat,  perhaps,  even  then,  fashion- 
ing  my  journey  over  and  over  again,  creating  ima- 
ginary evils,  and  at  heart  secretly  lamenting  eTen 
the  dispensation  of  that  Providence  which  sepa- 
rated her  firom  her  child.     My  pride  of  indepsn* 
dence  had  deserted  me.     The  earning  of  my  own 
livelihood  seemed  a  more  difficult  thing  than  I  hsd 
oontemplated,  and  in  my  unfriended  position  I 
blamed  myself  for  the  eagerness  I  had  felt  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  world.  Suddenly  I  came  upoo 
a  view  of  the  Neva,  and  the  scene  I  beheld  for  a 
time  wholly   occupied   my    thoughts.     Beautiiiil 
gondolas  and  boats  were  perpetually  gliding  to  and 
fro,  all  glittering  in  the  sun  and  filled  with  happy 
faces.     Buildings  rose  high   on   either  side,  aud 
golden  cupolas,  and  towers,  and  fine  windovi  of 
palaces,  were  reflected  in  Uie  water,  and  in  tiie 
midst  of  the  river  were  scattered  islands  oorered 
with  gardens  and  habitations,  while  groups  of  tail 
trees  bending  over  the  stream  were  shadowed  deep 
in  its  channel.    Still,  to  loiter  here  was  not  my  hm- 
ness.    I  had  no  right  to  waste  time  in  eontemplat* 
ing  the  beauties  and  novelties  which  met  my  ^iev. 
Nor  did  I  much  care  to  do  so.     Striking  as  vera 
the  objects  which  surrounded  me  they  soon  seemed 
to  pall.     I  was  overtaken  by  the  reflection  that  I 
was  alone,  and  the  necessity  of  active  exertion  woald 
every  moment  present  itself.     I  was  expected  that 
evening  in  the  family  of  the  P.  's.    Their  villa  strnxl, 
I  had  been  told,  a  little  way  out  of  town,  sod 
I  doubted  not  they  would  wish  me  rigidly  toadhera 
to  my  promise.  The  day  was  already  at  its  deeliJi«i 
less  warmth  was  perceptible  in  the  rays  of  the  mo, 
and  I  myself  began  to  feel  tired  and  hungry.   >'o 
place  of  refi^shroent,  however,  presented  itself.  I 
accordingly  turned  back,  and  resolved  to  strike  into 
one  of  the  smaller  streets.     Just  as  I  came  to  the 
end  of  the  great  avenue  in  which  I  had  been  vftO' 
dering,  a  beautiful  carriage  dashed  psst  mot  io 
which  I  beheld  seated  three  little  girls  of  extreme 
beauty,  and  a  young  man  of  elegant  figure  m 
manly  countenance,  who  was  leaning  from  thewm- 
dow.     I  little  knew  then  that  those  fair  faces  ware 
those  of  my  pupils,  or  that  their  companion  would 
one  day  interest  me  more  deeply  than  as  the  occu- 
pant of  the  handsomest  carriage  in  St.  Petersbuig. 
One  glanoe  at  the  children,  however,  sufficed  me, 
and  I  turned  away,  as  I  thought  then,  wholly  no- 
noticed.     But  the  Iblight  start  with  wbioh  Coaot 
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P greoied  me  on  the  next  occasion  on  which 

▼e  met,  convinced  me  that  he  must  hare  cast  more 
than  a  parsing  glance  at  the  stranger.  Unroman- 
tic,  however,  as  the  confession  may  appear,  I  soon 
forgot  the  lovely  faces  I  had  seen,  even  though  my 
fftte  vas  destined  to  be  so  inseparably  linked  with 
theirs,  in  the  conviction  that  I  was  yery  hungry. 
Qdttiog  the  stately  rows  of  houses,  and  the  vast 
buildings,  I  struck  into  what  appeared  a  more 
lonely  part  of  the  city,  and  advanced  through  so 
msny  narrow  streets,  with  few  shops,  that  I  gra- 
dislly  lost  an  consciousness  of  what  position  I  was 
in.  I  did  not  know  whither  I  had  come,  and  a 
kmd  of  despair  took  possession  of  my  heart.  I 
be^  to  wish  that  I  had  hailed  one  of  the  nnme- 
nHi3  vehicles  driving  through  the  streets,  and 
traited  myself  to  their  guidance.  As  it  was,  how- 
erer,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  I  resolved  to 
sdTftDce  steadily  forward.  At  length  I  came  to 
some  narrow  passages,  where  I  met  more  people, 
bst  of  a  dirtier  and  lower  order  than  any  I  hadi 
yet  leen.  I  found  shops  hung  with  what  appeared 
to  be  rags  of  clothes,  and  yet  a  constant  demand 
aeemed  to  exist  for  them.  The  people  clamoured 
aad  spoke  so  load  that  I  trembled.  But  I  had 
foit  my  way,  and  dared  not  ask  of  those  rough, 
tncolent-looking  men  and  women  how  to  regain 
it  Some  turned  to  stare  as  I  passed,  and  some 
spoke  about  me.  At  length  I  saw  n,  baker's  shop 
—1  entered,  and  found  it  occupied  by  a  tall,  power- 
h\  man,  of  the  lower  order,  with  large  repulsive- 
looking  features,  and  a  sinister  expression  of  coun- 
teaance. 

He  was  apparently  waiting  for  the  owner  of  the 
Ebop,  who  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  civilly 
asked  me,  in  Russmanas  I  concluded,  what  I  wanted. 
Itooknp  a  small  loaf,  and,  imprudently  enough,  in- 
stead of  potting  my  hand  in  my  pocket  in  search  of  a 
piece  of  money,  took  out  my  purse,  which  contained 
my  vhole  store.  It  was,  thanks  to  my  mother,  by 
DO  means  light ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  me 
to  contain  an  inexhaustible  sum.  I  observed  that 
the  man  never  took  his  eyes  off  me,  except  to  fix 
tbem  upon  my  parse;  and  so  particular  was  his  in- 
vestigation, that  I  felt  inexpressibly  relieved  when 
I  bad  safely  quitted  the  shop.  I  heard  him  speak, 
uid  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  harsh  and  unpleasant. 
After  satisfying  my  hunger,  I  turned  down  a  pas- 
Mge  whieh  appeared  to  lead  to  some  open  space, 
towards  what  I  thought  to  be  one  of  the  quays. 
Hot  though  the  sky  shone  clear  beyond,  I  found 
there  was  no  thoroughfare  in  that  direction,  so  I 
^ck  into  another.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  a 
<j^oshki  drove  rapidly  past  me,  and  then  suddenly 
(liew  np,  and  went  slowly,  almost  at  a  walking 
P>(e,  along  the  pavement.  I  recognised  in  the 
^rer  the  man  who  had  sat  in  the  baker^s  shop, 
»d  an  indefinite  (bar  stole  over  me. 

He  spoke  to  me  in  German.  Overjoyed  at  hear- 
uig  the  sound  of  my  own  language,  I  forgot  the 
''^Itifc  appearance  of  the  man,  and  replied  in  the 
ume.  Be  inquired  of  me  my  destination.  I 
^r^y  teld  him  whither  I  was  bounds  and  asked 
^»  if  be  was  acquainted  with  the  villa  K . 

** Certainly,  certainly,"  he  said,  "jump  in,  and 
^  »ill  drive  you  there.'* 


<'  I  mean,"  said  I,  ''where  the  family  of  th« 
P 's  reside." 

I  was  foolish  enough  to  place  implicit  reliance 

on  his  knowledge  of  where  the  P 's  lived.     I 

resolved,  therefore,  to  abandon  myself  to  his  guid- 
ance, as  it  was  rapidly  drawing  towards  the  close 
of  the  day.  The  long  clear  twilight  had  set  in, 
and  I  already  began  to  fear  that  we  should  not  reach 
at  any  reasonable  hour.  I  signified  my  intention 
of  accepting  his  offer,  and  he  sprung  down  and 
opened  the  door.  When  I  had  entered,  and  my 
bag  was  safely  deposited  with  me,  he  told  me  that 
it  was  some  distance  we  should  have  to  go,  and 
that  perhaps  I  would  wish  to  be  taken  to  some  inn 
that  night,  and  proceed  early  next  morning  to  my 
destination.  His  sister,  he  said,  had  a  nice  place 
to  offer  me,  as  reasonable  as  any  house  I  could  find, 
and  he  was  sure  I  should  be  quite  comfortable. 
There  was  something  in  the  fellow's  manner  so  si- 
nister, that,  as  he  uttered  this  proposal,  I  felt  my 
blood  curdle*  I  instantly  rejected  it,  however, 
and  said  that  unless  he  would  consent  to  drive  me 
to  the  villa  K  that  night,  he  must  suffer  me 

to  alight  and  find  some  other  mode  of  conveyance. 
Finding,  by  my  tone,  that  1  was  resolute,  he  affected 
the  most  intense  desire  to  comply  with  my  wishes, 
and,  hastily  mounting  the  box,  set  off  at  a  furious 
rate  up  narrow  passages,  along  the  broad  streets, 
and  through  all  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the 
city.  Once  or  twice,  I  fancied  we  must  have  been 
continually  going  in  a  circular  direction,  for  the 
same  objects  met  my  gaze.  At  the  time,  how- 
over,  I  thought  that  I  must  be  mistaken,  for  I 
could  imagine  no  purpose  could  be  served  by  thus 
misleading  me.  By  degrees  it  grew  darker  and 
darker,  and  our  pace  became  slower  and  slower.  I 
thought  the  outskirts  of  the  town  much  less  attrac- 
tive than  the  other  portions,  for  the  houses  were  tall 
and  gloomy,  while  the  streets  were  very  narrow. 
Suddenly  we  came  to  a  halt,  and  the  driver  de- 
scended and  entered  a  door  to  the  right.  He  stayed 
there  a  considerable  time,  and  putting  my  head  out 
of  the  window  I  found  we  were  close  upon  the  Ne- 
va, where  the  waters  roll  deep  and  narrowly  in  their 
channel.  I  remembered  then  the  tales  I  had  heard 
of  the  murders  perpetrated  in  those  lonely  houses  at 
the  river's  edge,  where  bodies  have  been  floated 
down,  but  oftener  drifted  far  under  the  ice,  and 
never  again  recognised.  I  strained  my  eyes  to  dis- 
cover some  cheering  appearance.  There  was  none. 
Few  strollers  passed  us,  and  no  one  seemed  to  find 
anything  extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  a  droshki 
halting  in  that  quarter.  I  was  uneasy  and  timid* 
What  could  the  driver  want  there?  Why  did  he 
conduct  me  into  this  lonely  part  of  the  town  ?  Why 
did  he  enter  that  suspicious  looking  hoase  ?  My 
reflections,  however,  were  soon  ended  by  his  com* 
ing  out  and  suddenly  mounting  the  box.  I  called 
out  to  him  to  hasten  the  speed  of  his  horses,  as  I 
was  afraid  I  should  be  overtaken  by  night  before  I 
reached  my  destination. 

''Oh,  never  fear,''  said  he,  "  I  will  take  you  all 
right."  Anddackwenthiswhipandoffweset.  This 
time  he  drove  very  fast  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and,  somewhat  reassured  by  the  circumstance, 
I  leaned  back  in  the  droshki  and  dozed  off  into  a 
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deep  filoep.  I  know  not  how  long  I  had  continned  in 
this  slumber,  rendered  heayier  by  all  the  fati^es 
and  anxieties  I  had  undergone,  for  whon  I  awoke 
I  Qiized  round  and  round  and  could  perceive  no 
trace  of  the  city.  "We  wore  on  a  broad  level  road. 
The  moon  illumined  the  country  brightly,  and  now 
and  then  rosedark  knots  of  trees  sheathed  in  its  light. 
I  could  perceive  hero  and  there  pines  and  firs  dis- 
tinctly revealed,  and  a  few  small  elevations.  Bo- 
foro  me  seemed  to  stretch  an  extensive  plain,  bound- 
ed by  a  dark  ridge  of  hills  clothed  with  the  rich 
green  of  pine  and  fir.  Not  a  sound  could  be  heard. 
I  listened  for  some  human  voice  ;  and  finding  no 
rustle  of  leaf,  no  fall  of  footstep,  no  cry,  then  I 
thought  that  we  roust  have  been  travelling  far  into 
the  nicrht,  for  all  was  as  still  as  death.  I  feared  to 
speak  lest  I  might  hasten  my  fate,  for  I  now  made 
no  doubt  that  the  man  was  leading  mo  to  some  re- 
tired spot  in  order  to  rob  and  then  murder  mo. 
The  cold  horror  of  those  moments  I  can  never  for- 
get. Every  object  I  saw  is  stamped  upon  my  re- 
collection. I  could  tell  every  ti'ee  I  passed  ;  and 
even  those  white  clouds  which  hung  suspended  so 
airily  on  high,  and  seemed  so  joyously  to  catch  the 
moonlight  upon  their  edges,  have  never  been  for- 
gotten. 

I  listened  with  vain  hope  for  some  friendly  voice. 
Nothing,  however,  save  the  monotonous  motion  of 
the  wheels  upon  the  hard  road,  and  the  half  drowsy 
leaden  sound  they  made,  broke  upon  my  ear.  The 
dark  form  of  the  driver  met  my  gaze,  and  the  re- 
collection of  his  sinister  face  came  across  my  mind 
and  breathed  unutterable  fear  into  my  soul.  Cold 
drops  stood  on  my  brow.  At  one  time  my  im- 
pulse was  to  spring  from  the  carriage  and  seek 
safety  by  flight,  but  the  impossibility  of  the  scheme 
scared  it  away.  Then  the  remembrance  of  all  I 
had  left  behind  stole  over  me  ;  and  so  convinced 
was  I  that  I  should  perish,  that  I  breathed  a  prayer 
that  my  mother  might  never  learn  my  fate.  That 
iate  seemed  now  indeed  decided.  Yet  a  faint  hope 
beamed  upon  my  mind  now  and  then.  I  argued 
what  right  had  I  to  mistrust  the  man,  and  I  tried 
to  reason  myself  out  of  my  fears.  I  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  him.  I  asked  him 
how  fi&r  we  had  to  go. 

'*  Not  far,  not  far,"  he  answered  ;  but  there  was 
something  so  mocking  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that 
I  insisted  upon  his  turning  back  and  taking  me 
to  St.  Petersburg.  I  looked  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  and  could  see  no  trace  of  a  human  habita- 
tion. I  told  him  I  was  certain  he  was  not  in  the 
right  tracks  He  at  first  soothed  me  with  promises 
of  a  speedy  arrival.  But  I  could  not  be  re-assured. 
I  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  reiterated  my 
wish  to  be  taken  to  St.  Petersburg.   He  asked  me 

why  I  had  hired  him  to  take  me  to  the  villa  K 

if  I  had  abandoned  all  intention  of  proceeding  thi- 
ther. J  half  doubted  whether  I  was  right  in  my 
raspicions,  and  tried  to  calm  myself  with  all  the 
arguments  I  was  capable  of,  but  in  vain.  Every- 
thing appeared  to  become  more  desolate.  A  sense 
of  greater  loneliness  oppressed  me,  and  I  then  aban- 
doned myself  entirely  to  despair.  I  sometimes 
thought  of  offering  him  the  whole  of  my  purse  if 
he  would  return  with  me  to  the  town,  bat  then  I 


thought  that  possibly  I  might  be  wrong  in  my  donl)is 
I  and  fear?,  and  that  I  was  then  wilfully  placing  myself 
in  his  power.  At  length,  projecting  my  head  oat  of 
the  window,  I  saw  in  tho  distance  what  appeared  to 
be  the  white  walls  of  a  park  or  shrubbery.  I  beheld 
trees  rising  here  and  there,  but  no  sign  of  a  bonse. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  villa,  said  I  to  myself,  and  all 
my  fears  will  then  be  at  an  end.  The  driver  nov 
slackened  his  pace,  and  presently  descended  and 
walked  at  the  horse's  head.  Everything  aroused 
j  my  suspicions,  though  I  knew  not  why.  Presentlv 
the  droshki  stopped,  and  I  saw  a  gate  opening  into 
the  walled  inclosure.  Coming  up  to  the  door,  he 
said, 

•'  You  must  alight  here.*' 

"  Here  !*'  I  exclaimed,  "in  this  lonely  place :" 

"  Do  as  I  command  you,  *'  he  said. 

**  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  replied. 

"  You  agreed  to  take  me  to  the  villa  K ,  and  I 

shall  not  alight  until  you  have  done  so.'* 

"  This  folly  is  absurd,'*  he  answered  ;  "listen  to 
what  I  say.  We  are  now  many  miles  from  St  Pe- 
tersburg, distant  from  any  habitation,  and  if  yoa 
shriek  or  call  out  no  one  will  hear  tout  Toiee. 
There  is  not  a  living  soul  within  miles  of  us.  This 
is  the  door  of  the  cemetery,  and  unless  you  alight 
instantly  and  deliver  up  your  parse  to  me,  I  vill 
stab  you  to  the  heart  and  throw  you  into  one  of  the 
graves.*' 

The  cold-blooded  determination  with  which  this 
was  uttered  curdled  my  whole  frame.  For  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  I  was  struck  dumb.  Kot  a  hope  of 
escape  presented  itself.  I  was  there  alone,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  murderer,  and  there  remained  nothing 
for  me  but  to  submit.  I  cannot  accurately  detail 
all  the  thoughts  which  thronged  apon  my  brain  at 
that  moment.  Fear  was  uppermost,  but  the  figures 
of  those  I  loved  stood  prominently  forward ;  not, 
however,  far  off,  but  crowding  around  me,  and 
passing  swiftly  away.  The  greatest  agitation  nov 
took  .possession  of  me.  I  prayed  and  besought  him 
to  have  mercy  on  me,  and  offered  him  half  my 
worldly  wealth  if  he  would  spare  my  life  and  take 
me  back.  But  he  would  listen  to  no  terms.  Self- 
reproaches  rushed  over  my  mind,  and  mingled  hit* 
terly  with  my  fears.  Why  was  I  so  blind,  so  foolish, 
as  to  accompany  the  man  at  all  ?  Why  did  I  suf- 
fer my  want  of  courage  to  prevent  my  asking 
the  advice  of  some  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in- 
stead of  trusting  myself  blindly  to  this  suspicious* 
looking  man  ?  Becoming  impatient  of  my  long 
silence,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  silence  of  despair* 
he  roughly  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  me 
from  the  carriage.  I  had  no  power  to  resist  I 
was  utterly  destitute  of  hope.  There  vas  not  a 
sound  near.  All  in  the  great  solitude  aroand  me 
was  echoeless  and  void.  I  uttered  a  long  piercing 
shriek  as  he  flung  me  on  the  cold  ground,  and 
bade  me  deliver  my  purse.  A  vain  desire  to 
make  myself  heard  overcame  me.  I  repeated  my 
shrieks,  which  he  now  tried  to  stifle,  by  placing 
his  hand  over  my  mouth.  I  rose  to  my  feet  and 
fled  from  him.  The  door  of  the  cemetery  was  open, 
and  I  rushed  in,  pursued  closely  by  my  enemy. 
The  moon  had  for  some  time  been  disappearing 
behind  a  heavy  heap  of  what  seemed  snow  cloods, 
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and  now  alie  atterly  deserted  me  at  a  most  onfortu- 
nste  moment,  for  I  stumbled  every  instant  against 
s  graTe-stone  or  moand.  I  trayersed  with  the 
mftness  of  lightning  those  habitations  of  the  dead, 
sot  heeding  in  my  terror  the  little  respect  I  showed 
them. 

But  soon  his  heavy  hand  seized  me  again  by  the 
shoulder,  and  dragged  me  back.  My  despair  lent 
me  Btrength.  We  closed  and  struggled.  I  forgot 
his  superior  power,  and  determined  to  resist  death 
to  the  last.  Upon  his  breast  he  wore  the  medal 
vith  his  nomber  engraved  upon  it.  Without  any 
object  in  view  but  that  of  avenging  myself  at  the 
momeat,  I  seized  firmly  hold  of  it,  and  in  the  struggle 
1  tore  it  ofil  This  circumstance  he  did  not  at  the 
time  seem  to  notice,  but,  in  spite  of  my  resistance,  he 
mattered  between  his  teeth  that  he  would  soon  end 
it;  and,  as  I  sunk  almost  exhausted  on  tho  ground 
io  that  lonely  spot,  I  heard  him  unclasp  aknife.  With 
a  startled  bound  I  was  on  my  feet  again,  and  the 
race  for  life  began  in  earnest.  I  flew,  rather  than 
ran,  vith  the  medal  still  in  my  hand.  I  cared  not 
vbere  I  trod.  Now  I  went  straight  before  him, 
cov  aToided  him  by  passing  in  and  out  the  graves. 
1  heard  his  curses  behind  every  time  he  missed  me. 
I  was  now  a  little  in  advance  of  him,  but  I  knew 
that  my  strength  was  failing  me.  The  darkness 
vai  thickening,  and  all  the  horrors  of  my  position 
seefflcd  to  increase. 

There  would  be  nothing  left  me  but  to  succumb 
to  my  fate,  and  suffer  the  villain  behind  to  take 
the  life  he  sought.  Every  earthly  interest  lost  its 
attraction  in  those  moments  of  despair.  I  felt  my 
bees  failing,  my  steps  slackened  in  speed,  a  dizzi- 
ness came  over  me,  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
vas  close  behind  me  became  certain,  when  sud- 
<ienly  a  false  step  on  my  part  precipitated  me  with 
a  shock  several  feet  down  into  a  chasm,  whence 
the  mould  had  been  lately  withdrawn.  The  pain 
I  suffered  was  acute.  I  thought  I  had  injured 
myself  beyond  hope,  but  I  had  sense  enough  not  to 
^  OQt  In  the  midst  of  the  horrible  torture  I  was 
Buffering,  fironi  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  se- 
verely-sprained ancle,  I  listened  with  a  kind  of 
'aragejoy,  mingled  with  fear,  to  the  curses  of  my 
pursuer,  as,  stumbling  at  every  step,  he  went  about 
from  spot  to  spot,  calling  to  me  for  God's  sake  to 
discoYer  myself,  for  that  he  meant  no  harm. 

The  sounds  of  his  footsteps  became  fainter  and 
more  fkint,  and  I  thought  that,  tired  of  the  chase, 
he  had  left  me  altogether.  In  a  few  moments  the 
Bounds  of  wheels  on  the  road  fell  on  my  ear.  I 
Jeard  them  proceed  rapidly  in  the  direction  we 
had  come,  and,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  happiness, 
I  felt  myself  alone.  I  knew  not  how  long  I  con- 
tinued listening  to  the  receding  wheels,  but  at  last 
the  sound  ceased  altogether.  And  then,  just  as  I 
^as  about  to  abandon  myself  to  a  kind  of  security, 
Ifancicd  I  again  heard  them  rolling  in  my  direc- 
U^^  The  fear  of  discovery  now  possessed  me. 
•'Surely,  if  he  returns,  he  will  murder  me."  I 
hUened,  with  a  trembling  terror  which  I  can 
scarcely  express,  to  the  sounds  as  they  became  gra- 
dually more  and  more  d  istinc  t.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came,  until  my  agitation  almost  rendered  me 
ttelirions.    I  hdd  my  kwth  m  I  bewd  th^  f^tal 


stoppage  of  the  wheels,  and  then,  for  a  few  brief 
moments,  no  sound,  no  movement  came.  All  was 
still  as  death !  Then,  amid  the  hushed  silence, 
arose  a  sound  like  that  of  a  man*s  feet  among  the 
grass;  I  felt  he  was  near  !  Ho  was  searching 
low  on  the  ground.  I  even  heard  his  breathing 
above  me.  It  struck  me  he  was  searching  for  his 
medal ;  and,  grasping  the  treasure  more  closely  in 
my  hand,  I  listened  with  exulting  triumph  to  his 
prolonged  search.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  despair 
had  come  over  him.  He  rose  erect,  and  stood 
quite  still,  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  slightest  move- 
ment in  that  solitude.  Then,  at  first  slowand  hesitat- 
ingly, he  spoke.  The  echo  of  his  voice  came  back 
to  him  from  all  sides.  Taking  courage,  he  called 
again,  this  time  more  loudly,  and  with  a  tremulous 
voice  besought  me  to  discover  myself,  and  for  God's 
sake  to  restore  him  tho  medal,  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  his  ruin  in  St.  Petersburg.*  He  alter- 
nately tried  now  threats,  now  persuasions.  Some- 
times, in  the  most  piteous  manner,  he  begged  me  to 
answer  him,  appealing  to  my  feelings  of  humanity  ; 
but,  as  he  had  had  none  for  me,  I  heard  even  his 
sobs  with  relentless  stoicism. 

Gradually  he  ceased  his  threats  entirely,  and  had 
recourse  only  to  persuasions.  I  was  deaf,  however, 
to  all  his  entreaties,  having  chosen  rather  to  run 
the  risk  of  death  by  starvation  in  my  retreat  than 
to  trust  myself  again  in  his  power.  It  seemed  as 
though  I  must  in  some  way  that  night  find  my  grave, 
for  I  could  not  hide  from  myself  the  fact,  that  the 
place  in  which  I  had  sought  refuge  was  a  new-made 
receptacle  for  the  tenement  of  some  departed  spirit. 
As  I  crouched  there  what  thoughts  of  eternity  filled 
my  soul  1  The  question  came  across  mc,  What  is  that 
state  into  which  I  perhaps  this  night  shall  enter? 
Never  did  it  come  with  such  force  upon  my  mind  as 
when  hiding  in  that  little  place  from  the  revengeful 
cruelty  of  a  man  I  had  never  inj  ured.  Deep  thoughts 
of  regret,  undefined  hopes  of  the  unknown  future, 
flashed  across  me.  Death  seemed  my  companion. 
I  felt  his  presence  around.  Within  a  few  yards, 
perhaps  a  few  feet  of  me,  the  marrowless  bones 
and  decaying  form  of  many  a  ghastly  corpse  were 
mouldering  away  minute  by  minute,  until  in  tho 
process  they  became  blended  utterly  with  the  earth 
out  of  which  they  sprung.  I  pictured  to  myself 
every  horror  connected  with  death  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  shrouded  body  feels  the  first  touch 
of  the  cold  earth  to  the  last,  when  all  trace,  save 
a  few  bleached  bones,  is  lost  of  the  image  once 
moving  upon  the  face  of  tho  uui verso,  made  glo- 
rious by  the  soul  God  gave  it,  but  now  shrunken 
to  an  atom  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  pervading  and 
sustaining  essence  of  life. 

The  numbing  cold  of  the  air,  the  dark  atmosphere, 
the  ofiensive  eifluvia  of  the  mould,  did  not  conspire 
to  raise  my  spirits.  A  pang  of  acute  pain  every  now 
and  then  sent  a  thrill  through  my  frame.  At  length 
I  heard  the  retreating  footsteps  of  my  pursuer,  as 
he  still  groped  about  the  cemetery  in  search  of  his 
victim,  become  fainter  and  fainter,  until  I  lost  thom 
altogether.    I  dared  not  move.    I  suspected  he  was 

*  On  pain  of  severo  puniahment,  the  RoMian  droshki  driver 
is  coonuuided  wy^x  to  appetu:  without  Uis  mcdnl. 
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lying  in  wait  for  me  somewhere,  hoping  to  lull  me 
into  security  by  his  absence.  But  a  strange  sensa- 
tion I  never  before  experienced  came  orer  me.  A 
confusion  of  thoughts  rushed  over  my  brain.  My 
whole  lifetime  swam  before  me  in  uneasy  motion. 
Now  one  event  reappeared,  now  another  washed  it 
away,  and  it  sank  in  tho  great  ocean  of  remem- 
brance. My  mother,  my  sisters,  my  father  even, 
stood  around  me.  I  gazed  up  into  heaven;  I  fancied 
it  illumined  brilliantly.  Then  a  mist  came  over  my 
eyeSy  and  I  knew  no  more  what  had  happened. 

When  I  again  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  felt  my- 
self homo  along  as  dead,  and  opening  my  eyes  I 
found  several  persons  carrying  mo  up  what  appeared 
the  avenue  leading  to  a  mansion.  I  cared  not  what 
became  of  me.  I  was  conscious  of  intense  pain,  and 
I  fainted  away  immediately.  When  I  was  again  re- 
stored to  consciousness  it  was  to  find  myself  on  a 
snmptuous  bed,  and  with  a  kind  nurse  tending  my 
wants.  My  ancle  was  comparatively  free  from  pain, 
And  I  afterwards  learnt  that  some  labourers,  ingoing 


to  the  cemetery  to  complete  a  grave  commenced  the 
previous  day,  had  discovered  me  there.  The  villa 
K  being  the  nearest  house,  they  had  borne  me 

thither ;  and  when  I  told  my  story  to  the  kind  mo- 
ther of  my  pupils,  she  expressed  the  greatest  com- 
misseration  for  mo.  Though  I  had  suffered  great 
bodily  pain,  and  much  mental  anxiety,  I  never  had 
any  reason  to  regret  the  circumstance  by  which  my 

acquaintance  with  the  P family  was  brooght 

about.  I  was  really  in  a  new  home,  and  the  atten- 
tion with  which  I  was  treated  soon  restored  the 
bloom  to  my  cheeks.  In  the  joy  of  being  restored 
to  safety,  I  forgot  all  thoughts  of  revenge,  and  re- 
fused to  aid  in  bringing  to  justice  my  enemy.  The 
younger  P is  now  my  husband.  How  he  be- 
came BO  can  only  be  explained  by  a  chain  of  fir- 
cumstances  upon  which  it  is  needless  now  to  enter. 
Years  after  I  recognised,  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
exiles  on  their  way  to  Siberia,  the  repulsive  coon- 
tenance  of  the  Russian  droshki-driver.  Thither  he 
was  proceeding  to  expiate  a  multitade  of  crimes  be 
had  committed. 


THE  EXPEDITION  OF  ALEXANDER  TO  THE  OASIS  OF  JUPITER  AMMON. 


One  of  the  most  singular  incidents  in  the  history 
of  Alexander  tho  Great  is  his  visit  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  What  it  was  undertaken  for 
everybody  knows.  Dissatisfied  with  being  reputed 
the  son  of  Philip,  the  great  leader  of  the  Macedo- 
nians resolved  to  discover  for  himself  a  greater 
father;  and  fixed,  for  this  purpose,  on  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Ammon  of  the  Egyptians.  In 
developing  a  great  system  of  conquest,  men  have 
employed  different  instruments,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Alexan- 
der placed  much  reliance  on  superstition ;  and  had 
his  lot  been  cast  in  earlier  times,  when  the  primitive 
faiths  of  nations  had  as  yet  received  no  wound  from 
scepticism,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  not 
only  would  the  story  of  his  celestial  parentage  have 
obtained  credit,  but  he  himself  would  have  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity,  and  received  the 
adoration  of  the  whole  Pagan  world. 

But  the  son  of  Philip  found  himself  cramped,  in 
the  development  of  his  genius,  by  the  sarcastic  in- 
credulity of  the  times.  The  philosophers  had  been 
so  long  and  so  successfully  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Olympus,  that  the  gods  and  godesses,  once  so  in- 
genuously believed  in,  had  been  obliterated  almost 
entirely  from  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  come  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  poetical  creations,  pleasant  to 
read  about,  but  nothing  else.  Alexander,  however, 
determined  upon  making  trial  of  whether  it  were ! 
possible  to  revive  a  decayed  superstition.  He  pre- 
tended devoutly  to  believe  in  his  own  divine  origin  ; 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  the  conquest  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  while  tho  whole  civilised  world 
was  resounding  with  his  name,  and  illuminated,  as 
it  were,  by  the  glory  of  his  victories,  he  seized  on 
what  appeared  to  him  the  auspicious  moment  for 
consulting  the  greatest  oracle  in  Africa,  in  order 
to  impress  his  troops  and  subjects  generally  with 
that  profo*iAd  reverence  for  his  person  which  philoso« 


phy  and  the  spirit  of  Grecian  politics  had  rendered 
it  so  difficult  to  inspire. 

There  seems  to  us  to  have  been  yet  another  mo- 
tive for  Alexander's  visit  to  the  Oasis,  which  none 
of  his  historians,  ancient  or  modem,  has  yet,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  discovered.  He  knew  thst  a 
great  part  of  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  depended  upon 
commerce;  and  as  his  ambition  was  not  porelj 
military,  but  embraced  every  form  of  civilisation, 
he  was  desirous  of  laying  open  the  route  to  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  probably  of  extending  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  that  continent  Bat 
as  in  antfqnity  an  intense  dread  of  tho  dangers  to 
be  encountered  in  the  desert  already  prevailed,  he 
wished  to  make  an  experimental  march  through  s 
portion  of  the  wilderness,  that,  w^ith  his  own  eves, 
he  might  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and 
afterwards  abandon  or  carry  out  his  design,  accord- 
ing as  this  attempt  should  prove  fbrtonate  or 
otherwise. 

The  ancients,  though  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  we 
suppose  them,  were  yet  far  from  being  acqoaintfid 
with  the  geography  of  Africa.  Unknown  regions, 
as  well  as  unknown  powers,  are  apt  to  inspire  dread; 
and  their  imagination  consequently  peopled  tho 
wastes  of  Lybia  with  monsters,  and  chimeras,  and 
invisible  influences  destructive  of  human  life.  Poets 
do  not  always  invent.  They  often  only  give  expres- 
sion to  popular  opinion.  We  may  judge,  thereforci 
of  the  degree  of  awe  with  which  the  African  vil* 
deimcss  had  inspired  the  civilised  natures  of  those 
ages  by  tho  fabulous  horrors  which  the  fancy  of 
poets  spread  like  a  cloud  over  the  whole  interior. 
Alexander  himself,  though  the  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
and  nurtured  to  a  certain  extent  in  scepticism,  vras 
not  altogether  proof  against  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
Incredulity  by  no  means  implies  the  absence  of 
superstition.  A  man  may,  by  stady,  uproot  from 
his  mindi  th^  religious  creed  of  his  contomporArios; 
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bat,  while  engaged  in  this  pfoeess,  may  suffer  his 
imagiaation  to  he  impregnated  hj  other  principles 
no  less  at  rarianee  with  philosophy.  Paganism, 
in  its  loftier  and  more  poetical  forms,  died  out  with 
the  repablies;  bat  there  still  remained  in  Macedo- 
nian times  aninrincible  faith  in  terrestrial  wonders, 
in  miracles  of  physical  nature,  and  whaterer  ap- 
peared to  lie  beyond  the  boandaries  of  mere  na- 
tional traditions. 

For  this  reason,  Alexander's  army  conld  scarcely, 
by  any  authority,  hare  been  indaced  to  undertake 
an  expedition  to  the  desert  for  political  purposes. 
Bat  orer  these  rude  men,  though  not  orer  their 
leaders.  Paganism  exerted  an  irresistible  sway. 
What  religion  commanded,  they  would  cheerfully 
undertake;  so  that,  when  their  general  gave  out 
tiiat  his  design  was  to  consult  the  oracle,  a  lively 
enthnaiasm  was  kindled  among  bis  followers,  whoun- 
monnuriDgly  prepared  to  accompany  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  historians  of  antiquity,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Herodotus,  are  little  apt  to  indulge 
in  explanations;  so  that  events  and  circumstances 
which  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  knew  in 
▼bat  they  originated,  and  how  they  were  brought 
about,  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  appear  mar- 
TeUous,  or  altogether  past  belief.      We  are  told, 
hovever,  that  the  escort — for  it  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  more — which  accompanied  Alexander  to 
Ammonium,  carried  a  supply  of  water  and  pro- 
visions on  camels;  and  that,  through  accident  or 
negligence,  they  were,  at  the  end  of  four  days, 
nearly  perishing  with  thirst,  and  would'in  all  like- 
lihood have  been  cut  off  but  for  the  timely  occur- 
rence of  a  storm  of  rain. 

Those  whose  experience  of  the  desert  has  been 
acquired  much  further  inland  are  surprised  to  hear 
of  rain,  and  almost  inclined  to  treat  it  as  a  fable. 
Bat  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John,»  the  latest  traveller  who 
bai  visited  the  Oasis,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Browne,  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever  been  at 
Siwah,  speaks,  in  his  highly  interesting  and  in- 
itracti?e  work,  of  vast  cisterns,  tanks,  and  reservoirs 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  in  old  times  retained 
the  produce  of  the  showers  for  the  purpose,  chiefly, 
of  irrigation.     But  this  system  would  not  appear  to 
bare  been  adopted  so  early  as  the  age  of  Alexander 
of  Macedon.  Jt  was  apparently  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, when  the  Greek  colonics  of  Cyrenaica  had  been 
oiled  with  a  hardy  and  enterprising  population,  that 
^e  idea  suggested  itself  of  extending  the  domains 
of  agriculture  over  these  seemingly  sterile  wastes. 
Experience  had  taughtthem  that,in  Africa,  wherever 
there  is  moisture  there  is  fertility;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  the  desert  may 
•^nisde  to  bloom  like  the  rose.  They  also  discovered 
wat,  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
"^  Mediterranean,  rain  falls  constantly  at  certain 
•^ftsons  of  the  year  in  lesser  or  greater  quantities, 
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'AdTentores  in  the  Lybian  Beaert  and  the  Oasis  of  Japiter 
Amnon."  By  Bayle  St.  John.  London:  Murray.  1849.  The 
Jy»  of  this  Tolnme  is  easy,  polished,  and  elegant,  and  its 
^'^'V^ioss  fun  of  freshness  and  poetry.  There  is  no  redundancy. 
«^  votd  used  is  iatrodnecd  for  a  special  purpose;  and  the 
wr,  whok  arriTed  at  the  end,  wishes  it  were  twice  as  lony. 
^  i*  prsiie  which  can  be  bestowed  on  very  few  books  indeed, 

nt  ^  » Adreatflits  in  the  I^ybiaa  iMert*'  highly  desene  it. 


which,  bein^  received  in  water-tight  tanks,  may, 
by  artificial  means,  be  preserved  from  evaporation, 
and  distributed  over  the  country,  so  as  to  convert  the 
otherwise  fleeting  dusf  into  a  prolific  soil.  At  the 
present  hour  the  southern  and  eastern  skirts  of  the 
Lybian  desert  are  in  many  places  fringed  with 
vegetation,  where  the  peasants  retidn  sufficient 
courage  to  develop  their  industrial  instincts.  Water 
is  conveyed  from  the  Nile  through  small  channels, 
and  distributed  over  the  sand,  which,  while  moist, 
IS  sowed  with  the  seed  of  cucerbitaceous  plants, 
which,  creeping,  and  spreading  around  their  large 
thick  leaves,  assist  in  retaining  moisture  in  the  soil. 
It  was  the  same  plan,  doubtless,  which  was  followed 
in  this  part  of  Marmarica.  Melons,  watef -melons^ 
gourds,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  prepared  the  way 
for  vineyards  and  palm  groves.  Gardens  "wen 
everywhere  formed  in  the  hollows,  vineyards  on  the 
slopes,  until  cultivation  had  imparted  a  second  lifs 
to  the  soil,  which  was  further  enriched  by  the  con- 
gregation and  presence  of  men  and  animals. 

No  historical  record  remains  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  wastes  of  sand  were  rendered  prolifle; 
but,  by  studying  the  processes  elsewhere  followed, 
and  carefully  considering  the  remains  of  civilisation 
still  existing,  we  may  form  what  will  probably  be  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  tillage 
was  carried,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
pursued.  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  is  a  very  able  and 
careful  observer,  and,  while  following  in  the  traek 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  not  so  dazsled  by  the 
glory  of  his  military  exploits  as  to  neglect  the  re- 
lics of  the  less  showy  but  more  valuable  arts  of 
peace.  His  researches  in  this  part  of  the  desett 
throw  great  light  on  Alexander's  movements. 
Travelling  much  more  slowly  than  the  Macedo- 
nians, he  and  his  companions  had  leisure  to  observe, 
and  would  appear  to  have  been  particularly  atten- 
tive in  studying,  every  circumstance  which  could 
throw  light  on  this  the  wildest  of  all  the  expeditions 
of  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  Historians  in  the  later 
ages  of  Grecian  literature  had  relinquished  the  sys- 
tem of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides ;  they  no  longer 
judged  it  necessary  to  visit  the  regions  they  de- 
scribed, to  converse  with  and  live  among  the  people 
whose  manners  and  institutions  they  undertook  to 
illustrate,  but,  like  the  mere  literateurs  ef  the  pre- 
sent day,  contemplated  mankind  through  tiieir 
libraries ;  and,  when  they  had  arranged  a  few  po- 
lished periods,  and  connected  together  the  ideas 
supplied  by  others,  imagined  they  had  written 
history. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  condition  of  Marmarica, 
or  even  of  Ammonium  itself,  in  those  days,  with  the 
state  in  which  we  now  find  them.  But  then,  as 
now,  there  were  Bedawins  in  the  desert.  Further 
to  the  west,  there  were  Mogrobins  and  Berbers, 
with  other  tribes  now  extirpated  by  war  or  lost  by 
the  admixture  of  races.  War  also,  it  would 
seem,  formed  the  favourite  amusement  of  these  in- 
dependent tribes,  though  they  would  appear  to 
have  applied  themselves  with  much  diligence  to 
trade  and  commerce,  and  all  the  processes  of  in- 
dustry practicable  in  such  climates  and  under  sueh 

goTenunentfl  m  thej  enjoyed.  As  from  the  eastemi 
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so  from  the  western  desert,  the  Bedawins  came 
down  every  year  to  buy  corn  in  Egypt,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  to  barter  their  dates,  antelope  skins, 
charcoal,  precious  stones,  and  odoriferous  gums  and 
spices,  for  that  great  staple  of  human  subsistence. 
Alexander  followed  the  traces  of  these  caravans, 
which,  having  been  marked  out  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  continue  to  be  the  very  same  to 
the  present  hour.  We  may  imagine  the  Mace- 
donians, therefore,  drinking  at  the  well  of  Emrum 
and  Jemaima,  passing  through  the  gates  of  the 
Milky  Mountains,  traversing  the  wild  and  terrific 
pass  of  the  Crow,  lingering  awhile  at  the  litt4e 
oasis  of  Garah,  and  ultimately  arriving  at  that 
ftmm»^  fnr§f,  or  island  of  the  blessed,  which  the 
god  Ammon  had  selected  as  the  seat  of  his  greatest 
oracle. 

The  future  editors  of  Arrian  and  Quintus  Cnrtius, 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  will  find  many  of 
their  perplexities  removed  by  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Bayle  St.  John's  little  volume,  which  is  learned 
without  pedantry,  and  breathes  a  healthful  air  of 
enthusiasm  without  the  slightest  affectation  of  it. 
Many  persons  who  still  continue  to  read  ancient 
authors,  consider  it  necessary  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  charge  of  pedantry,  by  yielding  but  a 
mitigated  belief  to  anything  they  read;  as  the 
eommon  failing  once  was  to  adopt,  without  doubt  or 
reasoning,  whatever  antiquity  had  left  us,  so  it  is 
at  present  the  fashion  to  look  down  upon  the 
writers  of  those  times  as  little  better  than  bar- 
barians. But  Judgment  is  shown,  not  by  indiscri- 
minately rejecting  everything,  but  by  knowing 
when  to  believe,  and  when  to  call  in  question. 
For  example,  the  ancients  tell  us  that  certain  re- 
gions with  which  they  were  familiar  exhibited  in 
tiieir  day  signs  of  immense  fertility,  whereas  they 
have  now  for  ages  been  smitten  with  the  curse  of  bar- 
renness. What,  in  this  case,  are  we  to  do  ?  Shall 
we,  with  many  critics,  altogether  set  aside  the  testi- 
mony of  the  old  historians,  and  maintain  that  such 
as  the  world  is  now  it  has  always  been  ?  Or  shall 
we  investigate,  and  endeavour  to  discover  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  causes  in  operation  which 
would  sufficiently  account  for  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  ?  Greece,  before  it  was  dis- 
forested, possessed  many  large  rivers,  and  innumer- 
able small  streams  and  brooks.  The  former  have 
now  dwindled  into  rivulets,  while  the  latter  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  explanation  is  easy.  The 
sources  of  rivers  are  not  in  the  earth,  but  in  the 
heavens  ;  and  forests  are  the  channels  through 
which  Jove  pours  his  moisture  into  the  bosom  of 
the  earth.  As  these  in  Greece  have  been  swept 
away,  the  clouds  now  pass  over  the  mountains 
without  resting  there,  and  exhaust  their  treasures 
in  the  unproductive  £ea.  This  truth  was  well  un- 
derstood in  antiquity,  and  has  been  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  our  own  day  by  what  has  occurred  in 
the  Mauritius.  When  we  took  that  island  from 
the  French,  we  found  the  summit  of  nearly  all  the 
hills  and  mountains  clothed  with  woods,  which, 
with  more  enterprise  than  wisdom,  we  forthwith 
proceeded  to  cut  down.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence was,  the  shrinking  or  drying  up  of  the 
iitr^iimfl ;  and  wo  should  soon  havo  converted  the 


whole  island  into  a  desert,  had  we  not  diteovaed 
our  error  in  time,  and  endeavoured,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  repair  the  mischief  already  done,  by  mak- 
ing fresh  plantations  on  the  mountains,  which,  u 
they  grew,  effected  their  purpose  as  before. 

In  the  Oases,  the  ignorance  of  modem  times,  ae- 
companied  by  more  tlian  corresponding  idleneai, 
has  effected  a  still  more  deplorable  metamorphosis. 
The  ancients  knew  no  other  way  of  expressing  the 
extreme  beauty  and  fertility  of  these  spots,  than  by 
comparing  them  to  the  Amenti  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, those  happy  and  fortunate  islands,  blessed 
with  everlasting  sunshine,  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous,  when  emancipated  from  their  tabernacles 
of  clay,  enjoy  eternal  felicity.  The  oldest  of  the 
epic  poets  of  Greece  speaks  in  the  following  tenns 
of  these  fabulous  isles : — 

**  Stern  winter  imiies  on  thst  auspicioas  dime. 
The  fields  are  florid  with  nnfiiding  prime; 
From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow. 
Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow ; 
Bat  from  the  breesy  deep  the  blest  inhale 
The  fngrant  mormorB  of  the  western  gale." 

The  Boeotian  bard,  also,  who  possessed  an  imsgi- 
nation  of  singular  vigour  and  fertility,  speaks  of 
these  happy  abodes  with  equal  enthusiasm : — 

"Bat  in  the  happy  Adds  of  light, 

Where  Fhoebns,  with  an  eqaal  iBy, 
Illuminates  the  balmy  night. 

And  gilds  the  cloudless  day. 
In  peacefol,  unmolested  joy, 
The  good  tiieir  smiting  hours  employ. 
There  no  uneasy  wants  restrain. 

To  vex  th*  ungrate&l  soil, 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  billowy  main. 

And  waste  their  strength  with  unabatiDg  toil, 
A  frail,  disastrous  being  to  maintain ; 

But  in.  their  joyous,  ealm  abodes. 
The  recompense  of  justice  they  receive^ 

And  in  the  fellowship  of  gods. 
Without  a  tear,  eternal  ages  live ; 

While,  banished  by  the  Fates  from  joy  and  rest, 

Intolerable  woes  the  impious  soul  infest. 
But  they  who,  in  true  virtue  strong, 

The  third  purgation  can  endure, 
And  keep  their  minds  from  fraudfol  wrong 

And  guilt's  contagion  pure — 
They  through  the  starry  paths  of  Jove 
To  Saturn's  blissful  seat  remove. 
Where  fragrant  breeees,  vernal  airs. 

Sweet  children  of  the  main, 
Purge  the  blest  island  from  corroding  cares, 

And.  fan  the  bosom  of  each  verdant  plain ; 
Whose  fertile  soil  immortal  frrdtage  boirs ; 

Trees,  from  whose  flaming  branches  flow. 
Arrayed  in  golden  bloom,  refulgent  beams ; 

And  flowers  of  golden  hue  that  blow 
On  the  fr%sh  borders  of  their  parent  streams: 
These,  by  tlie  blest  in  solemn  triumph  worn, 
Their  unpoUuted  heads  and  dnstering  locks  adon." 

All  the  other  poets,  and  some  prose  writers  of  anti- 
quity, whose  subject  would  permit  them  to  digress  to 
the  /MMM^arf  furii,  delighted  to  indulge  their  fanckt 
with  pictures  of  these  verdant  paradises«  Th&r^ 
rose  the  fane  of  Ammon — ^there  welled  forth  in 
sparkling  brilliancy  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun— there 
the  palm  groves  yielded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
white,  yellow,  and  blue  dates.  There  was  tasted  in 
perfection  the  fruit  of  the  lotus  tree — not  thst  lyin- 
helical  lotus  which  maddened  the  senses  in  ^^ 
Nilotic  valley— but  the  reiU  fruit  of  the  Wtb,  to 
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Usie  like  a  mangustene,  aod  in  colour  like  gold 
painted  with  streaks  of  red.  Side  by  side  with 
these  grew  also  the  banana's  most  lascious  frait, 
sad  the  cooling  water-melon,  and  the  refreshing 
pomegranate  with  its  crimson  seeds,  with  a  thousand 
smaller  lazoriea,  not  the  least  of  which  are  fragrant 
flowers,  the  most  ethnial  of  all  earth's  children. 

When  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  stood  on  the  sammit 
of  the  Mount  of  Tombs,  after  having  yisited  the 
rains  of  Ammon's  Temple,  and  cooled  his  lips  at  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun,  he  discovered  on  all  sides 
enough  to  justify  the  most  glowing  descriptions  of 
wtiquitj.  In  the  story  of  the  phantom  camel,  the 
gardens  of  Irem  are  compared  to  an  emerald  set 
in  s  golden  ring.  The  Oasis  of  Siwah  or  Jupiter 
Ammon  might  easily  be  made  to  rival  the  paradise 
of  Saltan  Shedad. 

Gardens  more  luxuriant  than  those  of  Rosotta, 
large  palm  groves,  thickets  of  banana,  pomegranate, 
olives,  and  fig-trees ;  fields  of  bright  green  Egyptian 
dover,  intersected  in  all  directions  by  pebbly  streams 
and  fringed  brooks,  and  encompassed  by  the  desert, 
and  ranges  of  salt-lakes  with  margins  as  white  as 
mow — ^these  h.re  some  of  the  features  which  impart 
beaaty  to  the  Oasis.  Bat  there  arc  others.  The 
desert  itself  is  replete  with  savage  beauty.  Rolling 
it3  wild  waves  towards  this  small  valley,  as  if  to 
eogulph  it  in  torrents  of  sand,  the  power  of  nature 
stops  it  at  a  given  spot,  while  the  salt-lakes  inter- 
pose between  the  ever-restless  ocean  and  the  sweet 
green  isle  which  it  encompasses.  The  spaces  covered 
with  dazzling  salt  are  compared  by  our  traveller 
himself  to  glaciers  just  beginning  to  melt ;  and 
vhen  he  descends  from  his  lofty  point  of  view,  and 
comes  to  apeak  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  in  de- 
tail, he  dilates  with  much  pleasure  on  the  many 
agreeable  walks  he  took  during  his  stay.  There  is 
generally  a  garden  wall  or  a  fence  on  either  hand 
of  the  lanes,  with  pomegraUate  trees  bursting  over 
it  in  redundant  luxuriance,  and  hanging  Uieir  rich, 
tempting^purplo  fruit  within  reach  of  the  band,  or 
the  deep  green  fig-tree,  or  the  apricot,  or  the  huge 
ragged  leaf  of  the  banana,  or  the  olive,  or  the  vine. 
The  spaces  between  them  are  not  left  idle,  being 
csrpeted  with  a  copious  growth  of  bursim  and  lu- 
cerne, that  loads  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  and  is 
often  chequered  with  spots  of  a  green  light  that 
steals  in  through  the  branchy  canopy  above.  Some- 
times a  tiny  brook  shoots  its  fleet  waters  along  by 
the  way-aide,  or  lapses  slowly  with  eddying  surface, 
nestling  gently  between  grassy  banks,  or  babbling 
OTer  a  pebbly  bed.  Here  and  there  a  wide  bridge 
of  palm-trunks  is  thrown  across,  but  the  glassy  cur- 
rent frequently  glides  at  will  athwart  the  road.  At 
one  place  there  is  a  meadow,  at  another  a  copse ; 
hat  on  all  sides  the  date-trees  fling  up  their  colum- 
ns forms,  and  wave  aloft  their  leafy  capitals.  Oc- 
casionally a  huge  blue  crane  sails  by  on  flagging 
▼ing  to  alight  on  the  margin  of  some  neighbourlDg 
pool;  the  hawk  or  the  falcon  soars  or  wheels  far  up 
in  the  air;  the  dove  sinks  fluttering  on  the  bough  ; 
the  quail  starts  up  with  its  short,  strong,  whirring 
^ght;  aod  sparrows,  with  numerous  other  small 
predatory  birds,  go  sweeping  across  the  fields. 
Sometimes  you  may  observe  the  hard-working  black 
tonitng  up  huge  clod»  vith  his  mnttock ;  asses  are 
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driven  past,  laden  with  dried  **  aghoul ;''  files  of  ca- 
mels move  along  in  the  distance  on  the  borders  of 
the  desert.  From  some  points  the  castellated  ca» 
pital  is  descried  down  a  long  vista;  or  the  village 
of  Gharmy  rises  aloft  on  its  inaccessible  rock ;  or 
the  majestic  fragment  of  tbe  sanctuary  of  Amman, 
which  has  so  bravely  stood  the  brunt  of  ages,  may 
be  seen  still  standing  erect  in  the  midst  of  its  silent 
glade. 

The  reader  of  imagination  will  easily  be  able  to 
represent  the  Macedonian  conqueror  and  his  fol- 
lowers proceeding  between  these  garden  walls,  be- 
neath the  shade  of  pomegranates,  fig-trees,  and 
bananas,  to  learn  the  response  of  the  oracle.  la 
those  days  the  Ammonians  were  not  unaccustomed 
to  magnificence.  Princes  and  ambassadors  from 
all  parts  of  the  Pagan  world,  thronged  thither  to 
consult  the  Jupiter  of  the  Nile;  and,  therefore^ 
when  Alexander,  with  the  hereditary  pomp  of  his 
nation,  and  more  than  its  hereditary  pride,  pro* 
ceeded  towards  Om-beydah,  he  displayed  perhaps 
scarcely  a  shade  of  grandeur  beyond  what  the  na- 
tives of  the  Oasis  had  witnessed  before. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  temple,  and  entered  within 
the  Temeuos,  or  sacred  enclosure,  the  chief  priest, 
advancing,  addressed  him  in  the  name  of  Ammon,  as 
the  son  of  that  god;  to  which  Alexander  replied,  that 
he  accepted  the  title  and  acknowledged  it.  The 
first  question  he  put — for,  in  regard  to  his  being  the 
son  of  Ammon,  the  priests  had  anticipated  his  wishes 
— ^was,  whether  he  should  be  able  to  achieve  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  earth  ?  to  which  the  ready  reply 
was,  that  his  father  had  destined  him  to  become 
universal  lord  of  mankind.  Then,  forgetting  his 
divine  parentage,  and  obeying  the  natural  impulse . 
of  the  affections,  he  demanded  whether  all  the  per-  . 
sons  concerned  in  his  father's  murder  had  been 
punished  ?  To  this  the  priest  replied,  iha^  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  injure  his  father, 
but  that  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Philip  had  already  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
crime.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  Alexander 
should  prove  invincible  till  raised  in  due  time  to  his 
place  among  the  gods.  His  followers  then  came 
forward  and  put  no  other  question  than  this,  whe- 
ther it  were  lawful  for  them  to  pay  divine  honour 
to  their  victorious  king  ?  To  which  the  priest,  with 
ready  flattery,  replied  that  Ammon  willingly  oon- 
sented  they  should  adore  his  son. 

The  history  of  this  transaction  shows  that,  al- 
though mankind  still  consulted  oracles,  they  put 
but  very  little  faith  in  them ;  for  it  could  not  but  be 
evident  to  all  observing  men  present,  that  the  whole 
afiair  was  a  theatrical  exhibition  got  up  to  impose 
upon  the  vulgar.  In  the  earlier  ages  it  was  dif* 
ferent ;  oracles  were  not  then  organised  impostures, 
though  they  were,  of  course,  always  based  on  the 
unfounded  supposition  that  heaven,  when  consulted 
in  a  particular  manner,  deigned  to  give  audible  re- 
sponses to  the  inquiries  of  man.  Whoever  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  natives  of  the  East,  must  bo 
aware  how  prone  they  still  are  to  superstition,  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  excite  their  enthusiasm  and  impose 
upon  their  credulity.  They  believe,  and  never  affect 
to  deny,  that  the  world  is  filled  with  several  ordert 
of  spirits^  whose  business  or  whese  pleasure  it  is  to 
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hold  intercotine  with  man,  to  guide  his  present 
actions,  and  to  rereal  to  him  the  colonr  of  the  future. 
If  there  be  less  of  this  feeling  in  the  West,  you  must 
not  thence  conclude  that  it  is,  or  erer  can  be,  extinct. 
Indeed,  travellers  eren  from  England  often  exhibit 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  a  stretch  of  credulity, 
which  would-do  no  discredit  to  the  most  illiterate 
Arab.  If,  then,  we  carry  our  minds  back  to  the 
infancy  of  civilization,  when  the  whole  philosophy 
of  nature  was  a  still  greater  mystery  than  it  is 
now,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  men 
could  persuade  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they 
were  holding  intercourse  with  heaven.  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  wanderer  from  Europe  feels,  as  he 
breathes  the  air  of  the  desert,  that  it  is  pervaded  by 
the  influence  of  superstition.  He  listens  at  night 
with  a  sort  of  breathless  eagerness,  as  if  he  expected 
the  voice  of  nature  to  become  audible,  because  there 
are  influences  at  work  around  him  which  induce  him 
to  personify  her,  to  clothe  her  with  intellectual  attri- 
butes, and  to  imagine  that  she  sympathises  visibly 
with  man. 

Still,  from  the  tenor  of  Alexander's  questions, 
and  the  replies  made  to  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  whole  was  a  political  stratagem,  put 
in  play  by  the  conqueror,  in  conjunction  with  the 
priests  of  the  Nile,  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
upon  public  opinion.  The  vulgar  easily  seise  upon 
rumour,  and  convert  it  into  truth.  Accepting  it 
with  doubt  and  misgiving  at  first,  they  soon  fa- 
miliarised it  to  their  minds,  and  found  themselves 
interested  in  maintaining  what  they  received  with- 
out examination.  The  saying  of  the  oracle  was 
soon  spread  through  all  lands;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  reached  the  valley  of  the  Nile  before 
the  return  of  the  son  of  Ammon  himself.  He  was 
destined  to  become  the  king  of  the  whole  earth. 
Ammon  had  declared  so  much  2  and,  therefore,  though 
the  King  of  Persia  might  still  choose  to  fight  for 
his  crown,  the  idea  insinuated  itself  into  his  army, 
and  unbraced  the  sinews  of  those  most  devoted  to  his 
service.  It  was  a  precisely  similar  idea  that  sat  on 
the  edge  of  Mohammed's  sword,  and  gave  him  per- 
petual victory.  He  was  the  prophet,  commissioned 
to  instruct  the  nations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
subdue  them.  It  was  therefore,  in  some  respects, 
impious  to  contend  against  him. 

Alexander,  though  a  man  of  genius,  and  an  astute 
statesman,  was  still  too  little  the  master  of  his  own 
passions  to  keep  up  the  imposture.  Constantly  al- 
lured and  subdued  by  pleasure,  by  wine,  feasting. 


and  the  blandishments  of  women,  he  often  forgot 
the  thought  of  empire,  and  descended  to  the  level 
of  his  meanest  courtier;  gradually  yielding  more  and 
more  to  the  suggestions  of  his  senses,  a  poison  put 
a  period  to  his  life,  and  sent  him  still  victorious  to 
the  stars.  Literally,  therefore,  was  the  declaration 
of  the  Oracle  fulfilled.  He  met  with  no  serious  re- 
verses during  his  whole  life,  as  he  went  on  adding 
kingdom  after  kingdom  to  his  empire,  while  he  was 
every  day  losing  more  and  more  his  command  over 
himself. 

It  was  in  the  footsteps  of  this  man,  Mr.  Bayle  St. 
John  went  to,  and  returned  from,  the  Oasis  of  Si- 
wah,  which  few  Europeans  have  visited  since  the 
Oracle  ceased  to  utter  responses.  It  is  now  inhabi- 
ted by  a  fierce  race  of  Berbers,  imbued  with  all 
the  prejudices  of  El- Islam,  but  still  capable  of  being 
subdued  by  long  continued  acts  of  forbearance  and 
courtesy.  During  the  stay  of  Mr.  St.  John  and  his 
companions,  however,  they  displayed  the  most  in- 
hospitable disposition;  though,  towards  the  end,  tiiey 
exhibited  some  tokens  of  a  desire  to  make  amends 
ibr  their  ill-behaviour.  A  few  week^  more  would 
probably  have  opened  fbr  the  travellers  the  way  into 
the  City  of  Salt ;  but  they  were  weary  of  ill-usage, 
of  being  shot  at  in  their  tent  at  night,  of  being  re- 
fused provisions,  and  incessantly  threatened  with 
starvation.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that 
when,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Oasis 
entreated  them  to  prolong  their  stay,  and  even  to 
return  when  they  had  actually  started,  they  should 
have  persisted  in  quitting  so  disagreeable  a  nee, 
with  whose  caprice  and  insolence  nothing  but  the 
moderation  and  curiosity  of  travellers  could  hate 
induced  them  to  put  up  so  long.  The  reader,  ve 
think,  will  derive  much  pleasure  and  instruction 
from  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John's  volume,  which  describes 
a  portion  of  the  desert  which  has  very  rarely  been 
visited.  We  ourselves  have  beheld  it  far  southward, 
within  the  tropics,  where  the  atmosphere  la  nerer 
moistened  by  a  single  shower,  where  no  cloud  is  erer 
▼isible,  and  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets  in  unmiti- 
gated splendour  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
This  grand  monotony  is  not  beheld  in  Marmarics. 
There  the  travellers  sometimes  walk  beneath  a  ca- 
nopy of  rosy  clouds,  which  cover  the  whole  arch  of 
the  horison  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  son  goes 
down.  This  also  is  beautiful,  though  we  prefer  the 
imperturbable  serenity  which  broods  over  the  inte- 
rior wastes,  and  renders  them  so  delicioos  to  the  ims- 
ginative  traveller. 


SHAKSPEEE-LAND. 


"I  Kvow  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows,*' 
By  the  broad  rirer,  bending  o*er  whose  brim 

The  blosionit  woo  their  thadows,  as  it  flows 

Through  the  flat  mead-lands  with  a  solema  hymn. 

And  there  the  heaven-tamed  willow  branches  weare 
A  gauie-hnng  temple  by  the  stream  j  all  o'er 

The  grassy  slope  young  Spring  is  wont  to  leave 
Prints  of  her  footsteps  bloom-ray'd  on  its  floor. 

Of  *'  ox.Ups,"  «  nodding  violets,**  by  "  woodbind' 
**  Cyer-eaDopied  ;'*  there  Fancy  oft  will  see, 

**  Lolled  in  these  flowers/*  the  Poet*s  form  rediai^ 
Of  wandoiog  i&  thought,  wd  ''fency-fite.".     _ 


There  have  I  heard  the  distanee-meUowed  chime 
Peal  on  the  summer  breese,  down  Avon's  wavc^ 

Prom  the  old  fime,  the  beaoon-star  snblime 
Of  world-wide  pilgrims  to  the  Foef  s  grave. 

Oh  I  that  is  Shakspere-land — for,  think  ye  not 
His  feet  have  wandered  from  his  homestead  there? 

The  very  hope  gives  g^ry  to  the  spot. 
Each  form  imboing  with  a  hne  mora 


But  not  alone  is  this  hannt  Shakspere-land; 

Yet  from  this  bank  song's  halo  ne^er  departs; 
Xts  home  is  on  each  shore,  each  wave-kisi^d 

iHill,  its  Abiding-plsce  is  ia  our  hearts. 
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BT     JANUABT     8BARLK. 


Lr  the  debtor  and  creditor  aooount  vhioh  I  keep  of 
tlie  ptina  and  pleaanrea  of  life,  I  esteem  it  no  small 
item  of  the  ludanoe  sheet  in  mj  favonr,  that  I  live  in 
a  hilly  and  beautiful  country,  where  I  can  walk  at  my 
leiaue,  and  enjoy,  in  Nature's  own  picture  galleiy,  the 
sight  of  innumexuble,  rich,  and  varied  landscapes.     I 
am  so  sensible  of  this  privilege,  and  of  the  high  in- 
flaenoe  vduch  beautiful  scenery  exercises  over  the  mind, 
tbtt  I  would  sacrifice  many  private  comforts  rather 
thiQ  forego  this  public  and  bountiful  enjoyment.     I 
kre  always,  indeed,  been  weU  enough  content  with 
imall  household  means,  when  I  have  had  free  access  to 
the  golden  largess  of  Nature.     It  has  even  happened 
to  me,  more  than  once  in  my  life,  to  keep  the  wolf  upon 
Bj  hearthstone ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  sit  down  hob 
and  nob  with  Poverty,  beating  time  with  my  knuckles 
to  ihe  wild  overtures  of  famifie  which  this  unwelcome 
guest  has  whistled  at  my  empty  board;  but  I  no 
sooner  stepped  forth  into  the  free  and  generous  air, 
tmid  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  Nature,  than  I 
forgot  my  companion  and  my  misery  alike,  and  felt 
that  I  was  a  bom  king  of  these  realms.     No  doubt 
this  was  a  poetical  and  pleasant  way  of  cheating  the 
sppetitQ  for  bread,  which,  somehow  or  other,  is  natural 
to  me ;  and  I  oert^nly  got  some  valuable  lessons  out 
of  the  process  and  the  remedy,  so  that  I  can  now  look 
back  upon  those  Bamecidal  times  with  more  pleasur- 
able than  painful  feelings. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  throughout  life,  with 
bst  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  reside  in  neighbourhoods 
of  more  than  ordinary  loveliness  and  grandeur.   In  my 
young  days,  whilst  yet  in  my  teens,  I  found  myself 
one  fine  morning  in  July  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain 
in  the  other  hemisphere,  looking  out  of  the  window  of 
my  schoolhouse,  upon  the  broad  and  sunny  bosom  of 
the  Hudson,  over  which  many  beautiful  craft  were 
graoefolly  sailing.     The  river  was  dotted  with  little 
islands  of  luxuriant  verdure,  which  were  occupied  by 
Datch  fishermen,  whose  wooden  shanties  were  suffi- 
ciently aquatic  imd  picturesque.      Beyond  the  river 
nrept  the  bold  outline  of  the  green  and  wooded  hills, 
vith  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  upon  them ;  whilst  here 
snd  there  the  handsome  house  of  some  rich  old  settler 
peeped  through  the  openings  of  the  trees,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  mighty  cataract.     The  sunny  days  and 
starry  nights  of  this  gorgeous  climate  amply  compen- 
sated, in  the  discipline  and  culture  they  afiforded  me, 
for  the  losses  of  Eng^lish  civilization.     I  became  ac- 
quainted with  new  and  strange  sights  and  sounds,  new 
pUnts  and  animals,  new  men  and  manners,  and  with  a 
Iftrge,  wild,  and  romantic  life,  which  both  charmed  and 
iustructed  me.     At  a  much  later  period  I  dwelt  on  the 
borders  of  ^erwood  Porest,  stiU  following  my  early 
avocation  of  teaching,  and  rejoicing  in  the  fine  wood- 
luid  property  which  I  had  stolen,  without  any  com- 
punctions of  conscience,  from  the  Dukes  of  Portland 
sod  Newcastle,  and  their  noble  peers,  the  Lords  Man- 
vers  and  Scarborough,  who,  before  my  felonji  and  even 
Bovj  I  beUet^  daia  Bh9rw  wl  M  wir  owBt    I  iriU 


not  quarrel  with  them  about  their  title-deeds,  however; 
although  I  fancy  that  the  right  of  appropriation,  se- 
cured to  every  deserving  person  by  the  charter  of  life, 
is  of  an  older  and  more  ancient  date  than  any  sheet  of 
parchment  can  boast  of.     I  am,  nevertheless,  content 
to  enjoy  the  goods  and  estates  of  men,  without  having 
a  legal  possession  of  them ;  and  am  grateful,  moreover, 
for  the  faculty  of  enjoying.     I  persuade  myself  of  the 
justice  of  Providence,  in  the  apparently  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  chattels  and  commodities  of  life,  by  this 
very  consideration — ^that  those  who  have  not,  can  ap- 
preciate the  things  of  those  who  have;  and  so  secure 
them,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  as  the  spi- 
ritual appurtenances  of  their  own  nature.     The  great 
and  lofty  moments  of  existence,  when  the  spirit  is 
abandoned  to  those  holy  and  unseen  influences  which 
haunt  the  woods  and  dells,  the  meadows,  moors,  and 
mountains  of  our  native  land,   are  not  in  any  way 
either  enhanced  or  deteriorated  by  the  fact  that  a 
man  owns,  or  does  not  own,  the  landscape  as  a  heri- 
tage.    Beauty  lives  for  him  who  has  the  eyes  to  see 
and  admire  her ;  but  she  has  the  heart  of  a  saint,  and 
will  be  worshipped  for  herself  alone.     The  dukes  who 
own  the  forest  of  Sherwood  are  more  remarkable  for 
the  pride  they  take  in  the  forester's  account  of  the 
trees  that  are  ready  for  the  axe,  than  for  their  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  splendour  of  that  beautiful  domain. 
I  have  the  vanity  to  think  myself  richer  even  than 
these  noble  proprietors,  inasmuch  as  Beauty  herself 
has  given  me  the  key  which  unlocks  all  their  posses- 
sions, and  has  shown  me  the  sunny  spots  and  tiny 
glades  where  her  profusest  wealth  is  scattered.     It  is 
a  privilege  reserved  for  good  and  cultivated  persons, 
that  they  shall  have  Nature  for  their  friend,  however 
hardly  they  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  world ;  and  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  that  more  men  were  worthy  to 
claim  it.   I  owe  so  much  to  this  befriending,  that  I  do 
not  know  very  well  how  to  speak  for  it.     Nature  has 
been  my  teacher  more  than  books ;  and  although  I 
have  the  profoundest  reverence  for  these  silent  friends, 
I  should  love  them  less,  if  Nature  had  not  taught  me 
to  love  her  more.    Every  walk  a  man  takes,  if  he  be 
in  an  open  and  receptive  mood,  is  as  good  as  a  course 
of  lectures  in  any  modem  university,  and  goes  far 
more  toward  his  spiritual  fashioning  and  culture.    The 
forest  of  Sherwood  has  been  a  kind  of  alma  mater  to 
me :  a  paradise,  also,  as  well  as  a  school.     I  have  spo- 
ken so  often  of  this  forest,  and  in  such  unwonted  en- 
thusiasm for  these  literary  times,  that  some  of  my 
closest  friends  have  thought  me  a  little  cracked  in  the 
matter,  until  they  visited  themselves  the  scenes  I  had 
celebrated.     I  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  it  for  nearly 
three  years,  and  earned  the  right  of  speaking  in  its 
praise,  by  making  myself  acquamted,  far  and  wide, 
with  its  rich  and  varied  beauty. 

The  poets  tell  us  many  strange  stories  about  the 
footfall  of  angels,  and  how  they  caught  their  inspira- 
tions in  the  woods;  and  the  Platonists  talk  to  us 
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from  heaven  to  earth,  and  the  possession  hj  gods  of 
the  souls  of  chosen  men  ;  and  although  these  things 
sound  rather  extravagantly,  as  heing  out  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  usages  of  nature,  I  must  confess  myself  a  faithful 
believer  in  them,  and  hereby  subscribe  my  name  in 
witness  of  their  truth.  If  any  one  doubt  the  fact,  let 
him  go  down  into  Sherwood  Forest,  Notts,  where  all 
these  things  shall  be  confirmed  unto  him,  and  some 
others,  perhaps,  which  neither  he  nor  I  can  just  now 
imagine.  Every  writer  loses  his  common  sense,  and 
says  uncommon  things,  when  this  forest  is  the  theme 
of  his  pen;  and  I  can  plead  the  cases  of  Irving, 
Howitt,  Pemberton,  and  others,  in  justification  of  all 
the  nonsense  I  have  uttered  here  and  elsewhere— or 
all  I  may  yet  utter— upon  this  subject.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  scenery  of  Sherwood  is  unlike  that  of  any 
othcr-^glish  forest.  It  reminds  us  of  a  "  strange, 
solemn,  and  old  universe,*'  which  we  have  seen  in 
some  ante-natal  state,  and  now  dimly  recognise.  The 
finest  part  of  it  lies  between  Ollerton  and  Worksop ; 
and  the  little  village  of  Edwinstone  is  its  capital.  One 
part,  wliich  is  called  Bilhagh,  and  extends  east  and 
west  for  about  three  miles,  is  an  aboriginal  remnant  of 
the  old  forest,  as  it  stood  1200  years  ago,  when  the 
kings  of  Mercia  hunted  the  wild  boar  in  its  brakes, 
and  chased  the  red  deer  over  the  green  sward.  The 
brand  of  King  John's  foresters  has  been  discovered 
under  the  bark  of  many  oaks  which  have  lately  been 
felled  by  the  woodmen ;  and  in  John's  time  they  must 
have  been  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  their  glory. 
Now  they  are  old,  bare,  and  grey ;  the  fox  makes  his 
ienin  their  hollow  trunks,  and  the  daw  and  the  star- 
ling build  nests  in  their  branches.  I  have  often  been 
much  struck,  and  sometimes  quite  overpowered,  with 
the  loneliness  and  desolation  of  this  "  ruined  PsJmyra 
of  the  forest."  It  was  bv  no  means  an  uncommon 
thing  with  me,  whilst  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  walk  eight  miles  in  the  evening — ^both  winter 
and  summer — ^that  I  might  spend  an  hour  alone  with 
the  apparitions  of  these  old  forest  kings  in  the  moon- 
b'ght.  Shut  out  from  the  sight  and  sound  of  men, 
and  buried  in  the  living  ruins  of  tliis  wonderful  world, 
I  have  recalled  the  olden  traditions  and  histories  which 
are  associated  with  its  name ;  the  mighty  events  which 
its  mighty  oaks  have  survived,  connecting  the  past 
and  the  present  together,  and  making  our  long  and 
weary  civilization,  which  has  trailed  its  garments 
through  the  blood  and  dust  of  centuries,  to  appear  but 
as  the  birth  and  growth  of  yesterday. 

Beyond  Bilhagh,  and  nearer  Edwinstone  than  Oller- 
ton, the  character  of  the  forest  is  entirely  changed. 
The  gorse  flanks  it  for  miles,  like  a  vast  and  burning 
sea  of  gold ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  in  the  spring  and 
summer — although  I  can  scent,  even  whilst  I  write,  the 
rich  odours  which  rise  from  its  yellow  blossoms.  We 
have  now  a  real  Paradise  before  us,  full  of  more 
beautiful  creatures  than  Mahomet  ever  dreamed  of  in 
his  vision  of  houris.  It  is  called  Birkland,  and  well 
called  so,  for  it  is  crowded  with  the  finest  birches  that 
are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  these  dominions.  A 
broad  glade,  of  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  divides  this 
land  of  enchantment,  where  the  wood-birds  sing  all 
day  long,  and  the  winds  make  music  in  the  drooping 
tresses  of  the  trees.  Still  further,  at  Budby,  about  a 
mile  from  Birkland,  is  a  forest  of  white  thorns ;  and 
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idea  of  the  beautiful  aspect  it  presents  when  it  is  in 
full  blossom.  But  I  must  stop  short  in  these  desc^rip- 
tions,  or  I  shall  forego  my  original  purpose,  and  write 
a  paper  about  Sherwood  instead  of  Huddersfield. 

It  is  these  fine  recollections,  however,  which  make 
life  dear  to  me,  and  give  an  edge  to  all  my  doings  and 
affections.  I  regard  life  indeed  as  a  sacred  possession, 
and  delight  to  set  it  in  the  most  costly  jewels  of 
memory.  To  this  end,  I  seek  all  manner  of  brave  and 
beautiful  experiences,  and  go  forth,  in  the  tme  spirit  of 
chivalry,  to  win  them  by  my  adventures.  It  is  not 
well,  however,  to  confine  one's  errantry  to  scenery 
alone ;  and  every  cultivated  man  should  find  out  all 
the  men  and  women  of  his  neighbourhood,  to  whom 
he  is  related,  and  make  the  landscape  dearer  to  him 
for  their  private  and  moral  beauty.  I  esteem  myself 
happy  in  knowing  one  man,  at  least,  of  so  great  and 
hospitable  a  nature,  so  good,  wise,  and  benevolent, 
that  the  sun  never  seems  to  set  over  his  home.  He 
is  the  friend  of  all  men,  and  the  benefactor  of  many, 
especially  of  the  poor  and  the  orphan.  His  gate  and 
his  heart  are  always  open;  and  the  beautiful  women  of 
his  household  administer  with  their  own  hands  to  the 
sick  and  the  afflicted.  And  these  private  doings, 
which  are  all  the  more  estimable  on  account  of  the 
motives  from  which  they  spring,  and  the  secrecy  with 
which  they  are  performed,  are  extended,  in  the  same 
unobtrusive  manner,  to  the  more  public  offices  of  edu- 
cation, in  the  moral  training  and  mental  discipline  of 
the  children  of  operatives  and  mechanics.  In  this 
latter  undertaking,  he  is  supported  by  all  the  flower 
and  virtue  of  his  neighbourhood;  and,  by  these  joint 
efforts,  a  noble  institution  of  learning  has  been  estab- 
lished, whose  influence  is  clearly  perceptible  in  the 
cultiure  and  conduct  of  the  working  classes.  In  this 
fine  example  of  manly  greatness  we  see  the  true  mis- 
sion of  man  unfolded  and  illustrated  in  the  most  prac- 
tical form:  and  I  confess  that  Nature,  with  all  her 
loveliness,  has  nothing  to  compare  with  this  moral 
beauty,  which,  without  profanity,  deserves,  I  think,  to 
be  called  divine. 

I  designed,  however,  *at  the  outset,  to  speak  of  the 
physical,  social,  manufacturing,  and  religious  character^ 
istics  of  Huddersfield,  and  have  been  led  from  my 
purpose  into  a  very  rambling  kind  of  gossip  by  the 
seductive  recollections  of  my  past  life.  It  is  time, 
therefore,  to  begin  the  play,  since  we  have  had  the 
prologue;  and,  first  of  all,  let  us  introduce  the 
scenery. 

Huddersfield  lies  in  a  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by 
hills,  which  are  here  and  there  well  wooded.  The 
river  Coin  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  town,  with  a  canal 
a  little  on  this  side  of  it.  Seventy  years  ago,  it  was 
a  miserable,  straggling  village,  more  easy  for  passen- 
gers to  find  their  way  in,  than  out  of.  The  houses 
were  hovels,  and  the  people  were  poor  and  ignorant. 
Around  them  stretched  the  black  moorland,  unre- 
claimed by  the  plough  or  the  spade ;  and  the  sides  of 
the  noble  liills  were  covered  with  shaggy  moss^  brambles, 
and  wiry  creepers,  or  coloured,  in  the  appointed  season, 
with  the  golden  gorse  and  the  purple  heather.  Here 
and  there,  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys^  were  a  few 
lonely  cottages,  built  of  stone,  with  little  gardens  before 
them,  and  patches  of  land  broken  up  for  the  growth  of 
oats  and  potatoes ;  whilst  a  cow  or  a  sheep  might  be 
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occupation  of  tlie  people,  both  of  Hnddersfteld  and  the 
scattered  district  around,  was  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
ETcry  house  had  it5  loom  and  its  spinniug-wheel,  and 
the  entire  fabrics  were  wrought  by  hand  labour.  There 
▼ere  no  factories  then  in  existence.  Tile  river,  now 
dyed  black  with  woad  and  minerals,  ran  clear  and  beau- 

• 

tiful,  singing  a  musical  song,  all  the  way  upon  its 
course  seaward,  to  the  woods  and  yalld^s  which  it 
passed  by  in  its  long,  joyous  meauderings.   John  o'  tlic 
Brook,  and  Will  o'  the  Moor  House,  might  bo  seen,  in 
the  fine  summer  eyenings,  among  the  bearded  rocks 
and  the  woods  overhanging  the  river,  fishing  for  trout 
in  the  rapids  and  rushing  eddies  of  the  shallows,  or 
hnntiDg  the  otter  with  their  merry  dogs.     Tlie  whole 
oountry  round  was  wild  and  barren,  the   population 
spane,  often  iH  fed  and  ill  clad;  and  no  sign  of  the 
present  prosperity  gleamed  through  the  darkness  of 
that  tnne.    The  enchanted  palaces,  by  which  name  we 
may  truly  call  the  existing  factories,  were  all  asleep  in 
the  future.    No  whirling  of  water-wheels,  nor  thunder 
of  steam-engiaes,  nor  mid-day  smoke  of  mighty  chim- 
neys, darkening  the  sunshine  and  the  blue  of  heaven, 
Terc  heard  or  seen.    No  working  magii  directed  their 
vondrously  intelligent  machines,  and  compelled  them, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  to  do  the  work  of  men  with- 
oat  hands  or  feet,  and  weave  garments  for  the  naked 
hacks  of  the  world.     The  true  empire  of  magic,  and 
romance  of  the  actual,  had  yet  to  be  broken  up,  and  no 
man  could  have  imagined  that  the  period  of  its  accom- 
plishment was  so  nigh  at  hand.     But  already  in  this 
vild  people  were  deposited  the  seeds  of  a  great  manu- 
factnriog  ooironunity.     Huddersfield  Proper,  to  use  a 
geographical   expression,  was  to  grow  out  of  them. 
They  were  to  acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  build  a 
town,  wherein  they  might  weave  broad  cloths  and  em- 
broidered fabrics,  the  fame  of  which  should  reach  to 
the  very  ends  of  the  civilized  world — and  they  have 
done  80.     Scyenty  years  have  changed  the  face  of  this 
vast  district;  for  during  that  time  heads  and  hands  have 
hceu  at  work,  conquering  the  wild  dominion  of  nature, 
and  making  all  her  elements  serve  them.     Thus,  the 
nyer  has  been  converted  into  jurtificial  beds,  and  the 
waters  arrested  in  their  course  by  weu^,  and  compelled 
to  turn  the  wheeb  and  supply  the  steam-engines  of  the 
bnndreds  of  factories  which  are  built  upon  the  river's 
hanb.    Man  could  scarcely  have  achieved  a  greater 
Inufflph  than  that  which  shews  itself  in  the  work  he 
has  done  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood.     Go  where 
you  will — east,  west,  north,  or  south — the  signs  of  his 
trinmph  are  around  you.     The  savage  moorland  has 
been  cultivated,  and  parcelled  into  cornfields  and  pas- 
tures.   The  hflls,  in  many  cases,  wave,  even  to  their 
stony  summits,  with  rich  herbage ;  and  from  the  wildest 
giens  and  ravines  rise  the  chimneys  of  noble  factories, 
sending  their  black  smoke  through  the  green  foliage  of 
the  trees,  every  one  of  them  the  centre  of  a  little  work- 
ing community — for,  wherever  a  factory  springs  up, 
there,  likewise,  spring  up  the  elements  of  towns  and 
civilization.     Thus  Huddersfield  has  grown  into  im- 
portance ;  and,  what  is  more,  she  has  fostered  towns 
and  villages  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  made 
them  also  important ;  so  that,  within  six  miles  of  her, 
there  are,  as  I  learn,  some  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
souls  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  in  the  commerce 
to  which  these  manufactures  give  birth.     Few  towns 
can  boast  of  such  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  as  this. 


I  have  heard  the  ancient  men  of  the  place  say  that,  in 
the  early  times  we  have  spoken  of,  all  the  dealings  of 
the  manufacturers  were  transacted  in  the  open  air,  and 
that  their  goods  were  placed  upon  the  low  wall  of  the 
parish  church,  which  was  then  their  place  both  of 
market  and  exchange.  These  good  men  might  be 
seen,  early  in  the  morning,  'descendiug  the  hills,  and 
emerging  from  the  valleys,  on  stout  horses,  which  were 
laden  with  bales  of  cloth.  The  roads  Avere  rough  and 
bad,  and  the  modem  usage  of  horse  and  cart  was  im- 
practicable in  their  case.  In  course  of  time  the  roads 
were  mended,  factories  sprung  up  and  centralised  the 
operations  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  until  at  last 
a  commodious  Cloth  Hall  was  built,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Huddersfield  was  to  have  a  civil  history. 
Money,  however,  was  then  very  scarce,  and  it  frequently 
happened  that  an  entire  company  of  manufacturers, 
although  comparatively  rich  in  the  goods  they  had 
brought  to  market,  were  unable,  when  all  their  pockets 
were  ransacked,  to  muster  the  fees  necessary  for  their 
admission  into  the  Cloth  Hall.  Now,  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood abounds  with  wealthy  men,  who  could  very 
well  afford  to  buy  the  Cloth  Hall  for  their  stable. 

The  scenery  around  Huddersfield  is  bold  and  roman- 
tic ;  and  my  partiality  for  the  place  makes  me  think  it 
worthy  of  so  grand  a  framework.  Some  parts  of  the 
town  are  more  elevated  than  others,  and  the  streets 
form  a  kind  of  vistas,  through  which  beautiful  glimpses 
of  the  surrounding  landscape  are  visible.  I  live  in  so 
favoured  a  spot,  that  from  my  study  windows  I  look 
over  the  roofs  of  half  the  town,  and  take  in  at  a  glance 
several  miles  of  prospect.  Nor  am  I  altogether  singu- 
lar in  this  respect;  for  some  houses,  even  of  the  ope- 
ratives, command  a  more  extensive  view  of  wood,  moun- 
tain, and  moorland,  than  is  to  be  seen  from  the  Gothic 
windows  of  many  old  ancestral  mansions.  I  hare 
often  been  pleased  to  witness  the  enjoyment  of  the 
factory  workers,  when,  in  the  twilight  of  the  summer 
evenings,  they  sat  smoking  their  pipes  at  the  doorsteds, 
gazing  over  the  dim  and  distant  hills,  and  watching 
the  silent  muster  of  the  starry  hosts,  whilst  their  wives 
were  gossipping  in  twos  and  threes,  and  the  little 
children  were  playing  around  them.  I  take  it  to  be  a 
high  compliment  paid  to  Nature  when  men  stop  at  home 
to  woo  her  in  the  presence  of  their  wives  ;  and  I  pre- 
fer this  semi-infidelity  to  the  downright  atheism  of  the 
pothouse.  I  attribute  much  of  the  bland  and  cheer- 
ful demeanour,  the  bravery  and  independence  of  our 
operatives,  to  the  silent  influences  of  our  hills  and  skies. 
Tell,  who  loved  the  freedom  of  his  native  mountains, 
and  the  noble  Swiss  who  fought  with  him  for  the  liberty 
of  their  country,  had  more  of  the  rock  and  waterfall, 
the  pine  forest,  and  the  trumpet  spirit  of  the  mighty 
winds  in  them  than  they  knew  of.  Climate  and  scenery 
have  much  to  do  in  the  formation  of  human  charac- 
ter. The  god  Thor,  with  his  wild  humour  and  prodigious 
strength  and  valour,  was  the  type  of  all  the  Scandi- 
navian people ;  and  I  discover  as  many  features  of  the 
northern  scenery  and  climate  in  his  person  as  there 
are  marks  of  Teutonic  blood  in  his  character.  We 
absorb  without  our  knowledge  the  physical  attributes 
of  the  country  we  live  in.  We  are  the  mirrors  of 
Nature,  and  reflect  in  moral  aspects  the  external  fea- 
tures which  she  shews  us.  We  are,  no  doubt,  in- 
debted to  the  sea-pirates  of  the  north  for  the  hand- 
some bodies  wo  inherit,  and  for  much  of  the  manly 
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abilities  whioli  distingaish  us  as  a  nation;  but  wliat 
culture  we  have  is  our  own.  I  do  not  say  we  owe 
nothing  to  the  world  in  this  respect,  for  we  are  all 
debtors  and  creditors  alike,  bound  together  in  one  im< 
measurable  electric  chain  of  thought  and  sympathy, 
which  reaches  from  the  beginning,  and  will  extend  to 
the  very  end  of  time.  What  we  owe  to  Adam  and 
his  sons,  however,  we  pay  in  our  own  coin,  and  do  not 
steal  from  the  coffers  of  other  people.  Our  die  is  de- 
cidedly British,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  that  of  our 
neighbours.  Nay,  the  very  form  of  modem  civilization 
has  been  largely  fashioned  with  British  tools.  The 
Norse  fire  still  bums  in  our  blood,  and  flames  in  our 
smithies.  It  makes  steam-engines,  electric  telegraphs, 
and  railroads,  power-looms  and  spinnmg-jennies,  weaves 
broad  cloths  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  establishes  com- 
merce over  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  planet. 
Commezoe  prepares  the  way,  like  John  the  Baptist  of 
old,  for  Christianity ;  Christianity  for  letters,  science, 
art,  government — ^until  there  is  no  end  of  this  great 
business. 

To  return  to  our  Huddersfield  people,  however,  in 
the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  I  repeat  that  they  par- 
take a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  They  have  been  bred  and  nurtured  amongst 
the  hills,  and  have  ate  so  much  oatmeal  porridge  that 
they  are  as  strong  and  bold  as  the  hills  themselves;  and 
have,  moreover,  a  proud  mountain-look  about  ^them, 
giving  you  veiy  clearly  to  understand  that  they  are 
not  to  be  trampled  upon.  They  are  certamly  mde  and 
uncouih  in  their  manners;  but  undemeath  this  rough 
exterior  there  are  strong  fountains  of  affection,  and  deep 
mines  of  undeveloped  intelligence.  If  I  were  called 
upon  to  characterize  them  generaUy,  I  should  say  that 
mgged  nobility  and  manliness  were  their  distinguishing 
marks.  They  lack  the  notorious  Yorkshire  cunning, 
although  they  are  shrewd  enough,  and  make  up  for 
this  welcome  deficiency  by  brave  and  open-handed 
dealing.  They  are  full  of  broad  humour,  generosity, 
and  hard  work.  From  morning  to  night  you  may  hear 
the  noise  of  looms  and  shuttles,  all  over  the  hills  and 
valleys,  mingled  with  the  merry  songs  of  the  weavers ; 
for  Huddersfield,  being  the  centre  of  the  fancy  manu- 
facture of  Engbmd,  employs  hundreds  of  hands  in  their 
cottage  homes,  besides  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
factories.  These  cottages  are  all  built  of  white  stone, 
which  abounds  in  this  district,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  mean  and  inferior  dwellings.  The  better  sort 
have  two  stories,  and  three  or  four  rooms  in  them. 
The  largest  of  the  upper  rooms  is  generaUy  occupied 
as  a  workshop,  and  here  the  looms  are  put  up.  The 
room  on  the  ground  floor  is  called  the  house,  vhere 
the  domestic  operations  are  performed,  and  the  rest 
are  sleeping  apartments.  A  little  garden  is  generally 
attached  to  these  cottages,  which  is  always  well  cidti- 
vated,  and  the  occupier  prides  himself  upon  his  store 
of  potatoes,  peas,  mint,  thyme,  and  gooseberry  trees. 
The  most  chaste  and  beautiful  designs  are  executed  by 
these  persons,  who  are  all  hand-loom  weavers.  It  is  by 
their  skill  and  cunning  that  our  brave  gentlemen  are  de- 
corated ;  and  I  wish  their  reward  were  equal  to  their 
merit.  I  am  often  very  sorrowful  to  think  there  should 
be  such  disparity  between  work  and  wages  as  that  which 
exists  in  the  instance  of  these  poor  weavers,  who,  even 
when  they  have  full  employment,  cannot  realise  more 
than  eight  or  ten  shillings  per  week.    Much  of  their 


time  is  consiuned  in  receiving  orders  {<x  vork,  and  k 
carrying  it  back  completed,  so  that  the  former  sum  I 
have  mentioned  may  be  taken  as  the  average  of  theii 
earnings.  In  some  of  my  walks  I  have  seen  strong 
men,  about  the  middle  age,  employed  in  washing  the 
apparel,  and  performing  all  the  servile  drudgery  of  the 
household ;  and  asking  the  reason  for  this  strange  re- 
version of  domestic  usage,  I  have  received  this  answer — 
"  I  can  get  no  work  at  the  factories.  What  I  ooce 
did,  my  children  now  do;  their  fingers  are  nimbler 
than  mine,  and  can  do  the  work  better,  for  a  leas  wage. 
My  wife,  who  ought  to  be  here,  is  gone  there  too,  and 
Fm  obliged  to  submit,  because  it  ain't  good  to  starve." 
The  influence  of  such  occupation,  however,  upon  the 
character  must  be  deteriorating  in  the  lowest  de* 
gree  ;  and  I  have  marked  with  pain  the  sense  of  hu- 
miliation which  evinced  itself  in  the  averted  eyes  sod 
quivering  lips  of  the  men  who  were  exposed  to  it 

The  independence  and  moral  eourage  of  the  working 
classes  in  this  neighbourhood  are  most  strongly  mani- 
fested in  seasons  of  commercial  depicseiQn.  I  hare 
known  many  families  reduced  to  a  state  bordeiing  upoa 
starvation,  and  yet  too  proud  to  ask  alms,  or  to  aohdt 
parish  relief.  My  position  here  throws  me  into  con- 
tact with  five  or  six  hundred  families  during  the 
year,  and,  although  I  have  witnessed  mudi  distress,  I 
have  rarely  heard  any  murmurings,  nor  seen  that  soUea 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  defiance  which  has  ktdj 
moved  so  many  populations  into  rebellion  and  blood- 
shed. Hope  and  fortitude  have  carried  our  people 
through  two  years  of  exti'aordinary  depression  and 
calamity  without  the  least  sign  of  public  disturbance. 
A  great  change  has  come  over  them  in  this  respect 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  attribute  it  mainly  to 
the  facilities  which  this  town  affords  for  popular  eda- 
cation  in  the  classes,  library,  reading-room,  and  lectores 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institution;  to  the  general  spread  of 
sound  knowledge  and  healthy  literature;  and  last, 
although  not  least,  perhaps,  to  the  experience  which 
the  people  have  received  of  the  duplicity  and  vifiany 
of  some  of  their  charlatan  leaders. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  this  change, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  the  character  of  the  people 
is  higher,  and  that  their  habits  are  more  moral  and 
domestic  than  they  were  before  education  was  made 
so  accessible  to  them.     I  like  to  watch  the  straws 
which  indicate  the  direction  of  the  popular  cnnent; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  I  now  and  then  visit  the  cheap 
print-shops,  and  buy  up  samples  of  what  literary 'vana 
I  find  there,  inquiring  at  the  same  time  into  the  sta- 
tistics of  their  circulation,  and  the  classes  amongst 
whom  they  circulate.     A  few  years  ago,  Lloyd  used  to 
sell  his  penny  works  by  thousands  amongst  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people ;  and  had  so  spiced  the  palates  of 
his  readers,  that  a  healthy  writer,  no  matter  how  clever 
and  interesting  his  compositions,  had  no  chance  of  sue* 
cess  in  the  presence  of  this  oonunon  sewerage.    lo  |^^ 
meanwhile  the  Mechanics'  Institution  was  absorbing 
the  rising  generation;  thousands  and  thonsands  of 
young  men  were  passing  through  its  classes;  ih^ 
minds  were  not  only  stored  with  knowledge,  bst  had 
a  high  direction  given  to  them  in  the  leeturS'TOom ; 
they  were  aided  in  their  choice  of  books  frooi  the  li- 
brary, taught  to  write  down  upon  paper  their  own 
thoughts  and  reflections  upon  tiie  subject  they  bad 
ready  and  to  regard  themselves  aocoontaUe  for  tl« 
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ue  ihflj  nukde  of  tbeir  faculties,  and  responsible  for 
tkir  ccmdttct  and  actions.     The  total  abstinence  so- 
cnetj  vas  growing  up  with  this  institution,  likewise, 
^de  by  side ;  and  a  more  healthy  tone  gradually  ma- 
rmifested  itself  amongst  the  adult  as  well  as  the  junior 
population.      The   Sunday-schools   were   filled  with 
scholars ;  these  again  filled  the  institution,  and  the  in- 
stitution the   churches.      The  cycle  was   complete. 
Erery  sacred  aud  secular  influence  was  brought  in  its 
torn  to  bear  upon  the  people ;  and  hence  the  improve- 
ment  in  their  general  character.   Lloyd  has  been  nearly 
driven  out  of  the  literary  market  by  the  noble  brothers 
Chambers,  by  the  "People's  Journal,"  the  "Family 
Magazine,"  and  other  periodicals  of  a  like  stamp.  The 
readers  of  this  man  Lloyd  are  now  indeed  confined,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  Castlegate ;  although  I  regret 
to  learn  that  Reynolds  is  occupying  his  vacant  place 
amongst  a  certain  dass  both  of  Uie  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  life. 

This  last  fact  makes  me  thankful  for  the  police  and 
the  guardianship  which  the  laws  exercise  over  the 
public  morals.  Confirmed  readers  of  corrupt  books 
are  alwap  of  an  unclean  nature,  and  are  only  restrained 
from  an  open  and  profligate  violation  of  the  decencies 
aad  sanctities  of  society  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 
Remove  these  judicial  barriers,  and  we  should  have 
gangs  of  the  dissolute  in  our  streets;  and  Love  herself 
voold  restore  the  role  of  force,  by  taking  up  the  cud- 
gels to  brain  them.  In  the  most  virtuous  and  refined 
communities,  however,  there  are  always  bad  men  hidden 
in  ^e  holes  and  dens ;  and  in  a  population  like  that  of 
Hoddersfield,  which  is  in  a  transition  state  between 
village  and  town,  crude  and  immature  as  a  society,  we 
most  expect  to  find  more  or  less  of  these  unwelcome 
troglodytes. 

Still,  it  is  worth  while  for  the  readers  of  Reynolds 
to  inquire  whether  he  is  the  best  leader  they  can  fol- 
low. The  literary  talent  of  this  person  is  certainly 
higher  than  that  of  the  driveller  he  has  superseded ; 
but  there  is  no  intrinsic  difference  between  these  two 
panders :  Lloyd  is  Reynolds  naked,  and  Reynolds  is 
liojd  dressed.  <Have  not  the  j^est  of  us  enough  to  do 
to  keep  the  devil  at  our  heel,  enough  temptations  to 
withstand,  without  the  aid  of  any  man  to  rouse  these 
eneoues  against  us,  by  exciting  our  lowest  passions, 
aad  80  turning  the  great  sanctuary  of  our  nature  into 
a  hell  of  infamous  orgies  ?  I  do  not  set  myself  up 
ftt  a  purist,  and,  above  all  other  things,  I  hate  cant, 
whether  religious  or  literary ;  but  I  am  the  foe  of  this 
impudent  system,  which,  in  the  garb  of  fiction,  and 
with  the  pretence  of  setting  forth  life  as  it  is,  and 
things  as  they  are,  strikes  at  the  root  of  morals  and 
cbastitj,  and  coolly  pockets  the  wages  of  its  iniquity. 
I  will  say  no  more  upon  this  subject,  however; 
asd  oQDgratulate  myself  that  these  remarks  apply  to 
hot  a  small  and  very  low  section  of  Huddersfield  society. 
The  set-ofis  to  this  gross  account  are  large  and  en- 
cooraging.  It  ia  true  there  are  many  circulating  novel 
Hbranes  in  the  town,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a 
nonerous  tail  of  readers ;  but  these  are  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  middle  classes,  and  contain  the  works 
of  our  beat  writers  of  fiction,  and  those  likewise  of 
the  worst.  The  Mechanics'  Institution  possesses  the 
only  public  library  accessible  to  the  working  classes. 
The  hooks  in  it  are  mostly  of  a  standard  character, 
aad,  though  so  well  read  that  out  of  a  catalogae  of 


1400  volumes,  there  ia  a  yearly  issoe  of  about  16,000, 
their  number  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  necessities 
and  demands  of  the  town.    Strenuous  eflbrts  have 
been  made  to  increase  this  store  of  books,  and  turn  its 
hundreds  into  thousands  of  volumes,  but  with  small 
success.     The  rich  do  not  sufficiently  estimate  the 
moral  power  and  influence  of  these  silent  and  beauti- 
ful teachers  over  the  character  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  they  would  sec  to  it  that  the  funds  should  not 
be  wanting  to  purchase  them.     Rooks  are  the  largest 
educators,  when  we  have  said  all  we  can  for  our 
schools  and  universities.    I  would  have  the  home  of 
every  man,  therefore,  made  sacred  by  the  presence  of 
these  venerable  worthies,  whose  names  are  the  glory 
of  literature  and  the  pride  of  Christendom.  If  the  lieroio 
deeds,  celebrated  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  gave  spurs 
to  the  ambition,  and  stimulated  the  fiery  zeal  of  Alex- 
ander in  his  career  of  conquest,  will  the  wisdom  and 
poetic  beauty  of  Shakespeare,  the  divine  contempla- 
tions of  Isaac  Barrow  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  manly 
sentiments  and  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Milton,  in  hu 
prose  writings,  have  no  influence  upon  the  heart  and 
conduct  of  those  who  read  them?      The  poorest 
"  Mother-Goose  story  '*  is  not  so  poor  as  to  leave  no 
seed  behind  it.     There  is  an  endless,   measureless 
germination  in  everything  that  touches  the  human 
mind;    evil  and    good    are    alike  prolific    of    off- 
spring, and  I  prefer  to  breed  for  the  latter,  and  so 
occupy  the  ground,  that  the  former  may  have  as  little 
chance  as  possible  of  fathering  the  world  with  an  ille- 
gitimate progeny.     There  should  be  a  good  public 
library  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  kingdom.     I 
would  make  it  binding  upon  all  communities  to  see 
this  good  done ;  and  cannot  understand  why  so  patri- 
otic an  institution  shoidd  not  be  supported  by  taxa- 
tion as  well  as  the  army  and  the  police.     I  think,  for 
my  own  part,  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  educate  as  it  is  to  punish  the  people ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  we  should  save  our  pockets,  to  the  tune 
of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  per  annum,  by  this 
course ;  and,  what  is  higher  and  better  still,  we  should 
build  up  a  nobler  commonwealth  in  Britain  than  Crom- 
well saw  or  Milton  thought  of.     In  the  meanwhile, 
are  there  no  men  who  have  good  books  they  never 
read,  which  they  can*  very  well  spare,  therefore,  as  gifts 
to  the  public  libraries  of  the  town  wherein  they  re- 
side ?     It  is  a  hint  to  the  generosity  and  justice  of 
men,  which  whoso  takes  shall  have  my  fair  word  for 
the  brave  example.     It  would  be  thought  a  little 
Utopian,  perhaps,  in  these  stem  days  of  iron  and  steel, 
were  I  to  suggest  that  all  the  private  libraries  in  a 
town  might  be  merged  into  a  public  one,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  books  as  are  really  our  friends  and 
counsellors.     But  in  reality,  there  is  nothing  so  bad  in 
the  face  of  tlus  suggestion,  after  all ;  for,  generally 
speaking,  a  large  library  is  but  an  expensive  idol,  set 
up  more  for  show  than  worship.     Let  us  avoid  this 
foolish  seeking,  this  hereditary  love  of  displaying  the 
extensiveness  of  our  means,  and  try  what  we  can  do 
to  supply  the  moral  wants  and  intellectual  cravings  of 
man. 

We  have  neglected  the  working  classes  so  long  that 

now  they  have  increased  in  number  and  importance, 

we  begin  to  find  them  rather  an  unwieldy  element  to 

deal  with.     I  have  no  space  here  to  enter  upon  the 

[organiMtion  of  labour  question,  which,  nevertheless. 
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aSseis  the  vital  interests  of  this  realm ;  but  I  can  urge 
the  plea  of  popular  education  as  a  matter  of  no  less 
moment ;  as  a  thing  that  may  be  doue,  uot  ouly  with- 
out danger  to  political  institutions,  but  with  the  sure 
and  certain  prospect  of  strengthening,  by  this  means, 
tlie  foundations  of  the  state.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
social  prudeooc,  without  alluding  to  higher  considera- 
tions aud  sanctions,  it  is  the  bliudest  folly  a  govern- 
ment can  commit  to  suffer  an  ignorant  populace  to 
remain  in  the  very  heart  of  its  civilization.  A  horrid 
vulture  gnawing  for  ever  at  the  \'itals  of  Prometheus 
is  no  pleasant  companion  for  hiiu,  and  should  be  driven 
off  at  all  hazards.  Why  not  tawe  the  vulture,  at  all 
events,  by  clipping  his  talons,  and  dipping  his  wiugs  in 
the  heavenly  fire  ?  This  is  a  national  question,  though 
put  forth  in  metaphor,  and  tlie  sooner  it  is  answered 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us  all. 

I  oonfessto  have  a  strong  attachment  to  tbe  volun- 
tary principle  in  all  things  ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently active  for  national  purposes.  If  all  men  were 
alike  liberal,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  drive  the 
plough  through  the  mental  fallows  of  England,  and  make 
them  yield  abundant  harvests.  But  the  burden  of  this 
husbandry  lies  on  the  few  generous  men  whose  hands 
are  always  open;  whilst  the  many,  however  rich,  grudge 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  public  benefit.  I  hate  to 
focoe  the  nature  of  a  churlish  and  niggardly  man  \  and 
my  conscience  smites  me  for  asking  largess  after  lar- 
gess from  the  bountiful  heart.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
blessed  to  give,  but  it  is  very  miserable  to  beg ;  and  I 
do  not  like  that  a  noble  enterprise  should  be  at  the 
meroy  of  selfish  men. 

I  have  little  to  complain  of,  however,  so  far  as  Hud- 
dersfield  is  concerned,  with  respect  to  the  voluntary 
pxinoiple,  in  the  matter  of  popular  education.  The 
merchants  and  mahufacturers  of  this  town,  though 
drained  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  contrive  to  support  one 
of  the  largest  educational  institutions  in  the  kingdom, 
and  have  borne  it  bravely  through  the  dull  times  of 
distress  and  peril.  I  allude  to  the  Mechanics*  Institu- 
tion, which  is  under  the  presidency  of  F.  Schwarr, 
Esq.,  and  is  entirely  devoted,  with  all  its  machinery 
and  means,  to  the  education  of  the  working  classes. 
Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  me- 
chanics' institution,  for  it  is  essentially  a  people  *s  col- 
lege, numbering  between  600  and  700  students,  who 
are  divided  into  52  classes,  and  taught  by  45  paid  and 
voluntary  teachers.  The  fee  of  membership  is  3d.  per 
week,  and  this  entitles  the  member  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  classes,  library,  reading-room,  and  lectures.  The 
course  of  instruction  b  liberal  enough,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  subjoined  extract,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  last  year's  proceedings  of  tlie  committee  : — 

"  Instruction  is  afforded  in  the  following  branches  of  know- 
ledge, viz. : — Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Orammar,  Geography, 
History,  French,  German,  Singing,  Instromental  Music,  Elocution, 
Composition,  Phonography,  Book-keeping,  Geometry,  Literature, 
&c." 

There  is  a  good  school  of  design  likewise  in  con- 
nection with  the  institution,  conducted  by  competent 
masters.  In  this  school  are  taught  designing,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  manufactures  of  the  district ;  as  well  as 
mechanical,  architectural,  and  ornamental  drawing. 
There  are  no  extra  fees  charged  for  these  privileges. 
The  annual  subscribers  pay  twenty-one  shillings,  and 
are  allowed  to  send  a  young  man  under  18  years  of  age 


to  the  classes,  for  every  guinea  8nbaerih^4*  ^^ken  i& 
a  fortnightly  loss  of  about  £7,  between  the  expenses 
of  the  institution  and  the  income  derived  from  ik 
clasi-es ;  which  is  made  up  by  the  annual  subscribcib, 
and  by  occasional  soirees,  &c.  A  weekly  lecture  b 
given  in  the  saloon,  and  the  last  Satnrdfty  eveniog  of 
every  month  is  devoted  to  a  soiree  of  all  the  members, 
when  a  short  lecture  is  delivered  upon  some  siibjeci 
connected  with  literature,  science,  or  art,  enlivened  bv 
subsequent  musical  entertainments  and  xecitatious. 

The  influence  of  this  institution  upon  the  workiig 
classes  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  of  a  large  and  salu- 
tary nature.  The  members  belong  almost  entirely  to 
tiie  workshops  and  the  factories,  and,  on  accouut  of 
their  low  earnings,  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  educa- 
tion at  a  dearer  rate  than  it  is  here  afforded  them.  All 
their  days  are  spent  at  work,  and  ail  their  evenings  m 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  This  noble  mar- 
riage of  mental  mid  manual  labour — this  union  of  tbe 
two  mighty  dignities  that  sway  the  world — cannot  fail 
to  exalt  the  character,  and  increase  thereby  the  com- 
fort and  self-respect  of  the  population.  It  is  an  example 
worthy  of  universal  imitation,  and  has  all  that  I  can 
give  it,  viz. — my  services  and  my  blessing. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  proof  of  the  growing 
taste  of  the  people,  that  two  reading  clubs  have  beca 
established  in  the  town,  where  all  the  quarterly  re- 
views, monthly  magazines,  and  serials  of  note  and 
standing,  are  provided,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  a  quarter 
to  each  member.  It  is  the  better  dass  of  vorl- 
people  alone,  however,  who  avail  themselves  of  tbeac 
privileges. 

I  am  much  struck  with  the  intelligence  and  tk 
general  knowledge  manifested  by  the  operative  dasscs 
of  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  true  they  have,  as  a 
body,  received  no  regular  systematic  education;  but 
they  are  learned  in  politics,  and  have  read  aometling 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  our  country :  they  can 
talk  sensibly  upon  all  ordinary  subjects,  which  is  more 
than  the  rhetoricians  can  do.  They  have  likewise  a 
keen  eye  to  the  merits  of  a  question,  and  are  not 
easily  carried  away  by  declamation.  I  have,  more  tbaa 
once,  heard  a  speaker  at  our  public  meetiugs  laugbcd 
out  of  his  windy  nonsense,  and  compelled  to  leave  bis 
figures  of  speech,  and  deal  once  more  with  the  ail- 
ment of  his  discourse.  Richard  Oastler  has  still  stiajf 
here,  but  the  people  are  preparing  themselves  for  a 
wiser  man.  They  are  mostly  Chartists  in  political 
principle,  and  Nonconformists,  of  the  latitudinanau 
sort,  in  religion.  An  attempt  has  lately  been  miidc  to 
provide  them  with  a  higher  kind  of  instruction  ibau 
they  have  been  used  to,  by  means  of  public  lecturer; 
and  although  I  heartily  wish  success  to  the  effort,  i^ 
is  desirable  that  the  range  of  subjects  should  be  wider, 
and  not  so  exclusively  ethic  in  its  character.  Lectures 
"  on  the  whole  duty  of  man"  might  very  well  be  varied 
by  others  ujwn  the  chief  epochs  of  English  history, 
upon  science,  art,  aud  literature.  A  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  literature  of  England,  if  the  suly^ct  wew 
skilfully  handled,  would  stimulate  many  persons  to, 
read  and  think,  who  at  present  are  not  much  trpubkd 
with  propensities  in  that  direction.  Our  elder  writers, 
both  of  poetry  and  prose,  are  very  little  known  i  ajw 
the  more  modem  men  of  the  Commonwealth  are  not 
read  by  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  population.  The 
noble  sentiments  of  these  writers,  oft«n  uttered  wiib 
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flttrMnfiairy  eloquettce  and  power,  would  tell  in  all 
ways  upon  the  aaditory,  if  they  were  qaoted  hjr  a 
oompeteat  leetorer ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  religion, 
iBonla,  and  intellect,  would'  gain  much  by  the  ex- 
amples. 

Now  that  the  Ten  Hours  Factory  Bill  has  come  into 
full  operatioii»  there  is  leisure  enough  for  the  work- 
ing dasaes  to  get  wisdom  and  understanding.  It  is, 
aioreoTor,  oertiiin  that  they  will  do  this,  or  something 
dsenot  so  creditable  to  them.  Hence,  I  am  for  afford- 
ing them  ereiy  facility  in  the  great  business  of  self-in- 
struction. It  is  better  to  fill  the  lecture-room  than 
the  tarem.  Neither  would  I  forbid,  but  encourage, 
in  TitiMud  amnaemente,  in  connection  with  educational 
cBdearours. 

One  great  want  existing  everywhere  amongst  the 
foriuDg  classes  has  been  attempted  to  be  supplied  in 
finddersfield,  with  more  or  less  success.     I  aUude  to 
tlie  education  of  females ;  and  it  is  important  that  the 
example  set  by  a  private  gentleman  of  this  place  in 
founding  an  institution  for  these  young  persons  should 
be  gcoerally  followed.     I  feel  no  little  pleasure,  and 
flone  pain,  in  the  reflection  that  this  town  of  yesterday 
dtoold  bo  the  first  in  England  to  found  a  college  for  wo- 
Bien.    It  is  true  that  Tennyson's  ideal  of  such  an  in- 
stigation, as  revealed  in  his  "Medley,"  is  not  realised 
We;  but  there  are  endless  possibilities  in  a  beginniyig  ; 
ad  we  may  safely  leave  the  issues  to  time.     Why 
sbonld  we  not  have  our  "girl  graduates,'*  even  if  we 
exchideoar  "dowagers"  from  the  "deaneries?"   Why 
thottld  so  mucli  attention  be  paid  to  the  educational 
vuts  of  men,  and  bo  little  to  those  of  women  ?    I 
We  always  had  a  notion  that  women  are  something 
inore  than  beantifnl,  or  even  than  useful  animals ;  and 
itthoagli  I  have  no  chivalry  in  me  for  what  are  called 
tiie  *^ rights  of  women,*'  as  this  phrase  is  ordinarily 
oadentood,  I  would  break  a  lance  or  two  in  defence 
of  their  li^t  to  be  educated.     No  cultivated  man 
vtnild  like  to  marry  a  woman  who  could  not  open  her 
Bouth  without  murdering  the  Queen's  English,  and 
vbose  mind  was  empty  of  everything  but  vanity.     A 
"bhtt'stocking'* — ^that  is,  a  female.Hterary  pedant — 
B  certeiidy  no  desirable  person  to  know  either  in  pri- 
^  or  public ;  bat  there  is  no  necessity  to  manufac- 
ture tba  kind  of  hosiery  in  our  educational  looms, 
^v  the  rast»  I  do  not  see  why  a  woman  should  not 
^  as  good  a  housewife,  and  as  prudent,  virtuous,  and 
lioaoanUe  m  all  her  relations  with  a  furnished  as  with 
in  nnfonushed  mind.     I  have  a  reverence  for  beauty 
fnottatiog  almost  to  idolatry — and,  moreover,  beauty 
is  the  highest  symbol  which  God  employs  in  His  di- 
*BK8t  imtiatbus — but,  wherever  I  find  an  igncnwit 
ud  proAuie  soul  in  the  sanctuary,  I  lose  my  faith,  and 
em  worship  no  longer. 

Ia  all  large  manufacturing  towns,  there  are  thou- 
aiads  of  yoong  girls  who  are  left  pretty  much  to  follow 
their  own  indmations,  and  whose  moral  and  social 
^tkm  18  deplonbly  low.  Pew  of  them  have  re- 
ttiTed  evn  the  oommonest  rudiments  of  education, 
*D^  fi^  lesoiiroes  of  enjoyment  are  confined,  therefore, 
to  the  men  animal  sphere.  Now,  it  is  precisely  this 
cbsB  of  females  who  most  need  to  be  cared  for ;  and 
rt  is  for  then  that  the  female  educational  institution 
Ins  been  estaUisbed  in  this  tovm.  Instruction  is  af- 
forded them  in  needlework,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
^^  g^ognphy,  grammar,  and  history.     They  have 
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a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes,  and  occasional 
lectures  are  delivered  to  them.  They  pay  2d.  a  week 
for  these  privileges.  The  ladies  of  the  town  assist  the 
paid  masters  in  conducting  the  classes,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  committee  of  management.  So  much  for  the 
educational  means  which  arc  provided  for  the  people 
of  Huddersfield ;  and  such  has  been  the  effect  of  this 
beneficial  example  upon  the  neighbourhood,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  within  six  miles 
of  it,  which  does  not  possess  a  mechanics'  institution. 

The  holidays  of  the  working  people  are  chiefiy  con- 
fined to  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas ;  although 
they  generally  manage  to  have  a  day  or  two  of  it  at 
Honley  Feast.  This  feast  is  remarkable,  and  embraces 
a  circuit  of  nearly  eight  miles.  Beef,  pickled  cabbage, 
and  ale,  are  the  staple  provisions  of  each  household ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  Hud- 
dersfield, Lockwood,  and  all  the  adjoining  hamlets,  are 
in  a  stat«  of  commotion.  Carriages  rattle  along  the 
streets,  filled  with  merry  men  and  women,  who  scent 
the  good  things  afar  off,  and  hasten  to  enjoy  them. 
The  roads  are  fairly  blocked  up,  and  darkened  with  the 
long  lines  of  foot-passengers,  drawn  by  the  same  at- 
traction. The  feast  huts  for  a  full  week;  and  the 
usual  quantity  of  sins  are  committed  there,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 

To  give  the  rising  generation  a  distaste  for  these 
large  feudal  orgies,  the  committee  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution  provide  their  members  with  a  "  gala"  once 
a-year,  and  occasionally  with  a  cheap  trip  to  York, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  beautiful  lake  districts  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmorehmd.  The  "  gala"  is  generally 
celebrated  amongst  the  neighbouring  hills  and  valleys. 
Last  year,  through  the  kindness  of  H.  W.  Wickham,Esq., 
it  was  held  in  the  park  and  grounds  of  Kirklees,*  where 

♦  Kirklecs  Hall  is  the  property  of  Sir  George  Annitege,  al- 
thongh  it  if  oocnpied  by  the  gentlemaa  whose  name  I  have  atsled 
above.  It  stands  on  a  high  platform  of  hills,  and  overlooks  the 
vale  of  the  Calder  and  the  Backbone  Monntains  of  England. 
Xirklees  is  remarkable  in  a  historical  and  traditional  point  of 
view,  as  containing  the  grave  of  Robin  Hood,  and  the  mins 
of  the  nunnery,  in  the  lodge  chamber  of  which  poor  Bobin 
died.  The  following  extracts  from  a  poem,  written  in  celebration 
of  the  **  Kirklees  gida"  of  the  Mechanics*  Institution,  which  I 
have  alluded  to  above,  will  be  read,  I  think,  with  interest  by  those 
who  care  for  the  memory  of  the  noble  outlaw.  I  may  just  add 
that  the  poem  in  question,  though  printed  last  year,  was  oon- 
ftned  exclusively  in  its  circulation  to  the  members  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  writer  begins  with  some  previoua  recollections  of 
Sherwood:— 

"  I  well  remember,  when  vrith  reverent  foot 
I  made  my  first  historic  pilgrimi^^ 
Unto  the  outlaw's  grave.     Oft  had  I  heard 
In  Sherwood  l^orest,  by  the  cottage  hearths 
Of  Edwinstone,  on  many  a  winter's  night. 
Traditions  of  Ids  death  and  burial. 
And  all  the  scenes  which  Robin  loved  so  well, 
From  Cresswell's  savage  crags,  where  WoUen  rolls. 
And  Budby's  heath,  and  Birkland's  fiieiy  realm 
Of  silver  birches,  to  the  ruined  oaks 
Of  Bilhagh  lone  and  desolate,  I  know. 
And,  standing  there,  beside  his  mouldering  bones. 
The  dews  of  Sherwood  I  that  mom  had  brushed 
Prom  the  dark  ling,  scarce  dry  upon  my  feet, 
I  seemed  to  bring  the  forest  to  his  manes 
With  all  its  wailing  memories  and  trees. 

*'  Who  now  will  come  with  me  and  pay  onoe  more 
Sad  homage*  at  the  brave  old  hero's  grave  P 
I  know  the  spot  which  yonder  pine-trees  hide 
Under  their  sunless  gloom ;  and  we  will  go 
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the  bones  of  Kobin  Hood  lie  baried ;  and  I  name  this 
circumstance  that  other  institutes  may  profit  by  it,  and 
avail  themselves  of  a  similar  permission  from  gentle- 
men in  their  immediate  locality.  Nothing  pleases  me 
more,  and  strengthens  more  my  faith  in  the  natural 

DowB  to  the  Porter^s  Lodge,  aud  mount  the  hoights 

Of  the  Oreat  Terrace,  past  the  seven  beech  trees, 

"Where  nil  the  vale  of  Caldcr  lies  helow, 

Soft  dreaming  with  the  river  in  ita  arms, 

Under  the  shadows  of  the  mighty  hills. 

No  fitter  path  oonld  lead  to  such  t  tomb. 

Thick  as  a  forest  grow  the  towering  trees, 

Through  which  the  landscape,  in  its  finest  sweeps. 

Bursts  like  the  vision  of  a  sudden  world. 

We  tread  o*er  mosses  soft,  and  beds  of  flowers. 

Crushing  the  kingcup  into  golden  fire ; 

Whilst  round  us,  on  the  banka,  the  rabbits  crop 

The  moist,  rich  grass,  or,  startled,  spring  below, 

!Far  bounding  down  the  shaggy  terrace  side. 

lATge  seats  of  twisted  wood,  whose  rude  old  arms 

Have  circled  many  a  gentle  maiden*s  waist, 

Are  rooted  here  and  there  along  the  path. 

Commanding  all  the  distant  IuIIb  and  moors. 

Soft  as  a  spirit's  breath,  the  summer  wind 

Low  murmuring  *mongst  the  trees,  makes  music  sweet 

And  variona  as  the  leaves  through  which  it  goes. 

Kow  mrging  like  the  mellowed  roar  of  waves 

On  the  see-beach  at  even — ^in  the  birch; 

Now  fuller  sounding,  like  an  organ's  swell. 

Through  all  the  grand  dark  foliage  of  the  oak. 

And  hark!  how  merrily  in  yonder  copse 

The  blackbird's  song  makes  all  the  woodland  ring; 

Whilst  at  our  fiset  the  ranay  shadows  flash. 

And  o'er  oa  flamea  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven. 

"Tread  lightly  o*er  the  earth— and  speak  no  word 
Till  the  Qreat  Spirit  doth  unloose  your  tongues. 
For  where  thoae  yew-trees  nod  their  funeral  plomoi 
Upon  the  highest  platform  of  the  hill. 
Lies  gentle  Kobin  Hood;  his  mighty  heart 
All  mujfBed  up  in  dust,  afld  his  bright  eyes 
Qnench'd  in  eternal  darkness.    Never  more 
Shall  the  woods  eeho  to  his  bugle  horn. 
Or  hia  unerring  arrow  strike  the  deer 
Swift  flying,  till  it  bites  the  bloody  grass. 
Clean  gone  for  ever  all  his  merry  band. 
Who  erst  in  garberdines  of  green  and  gold, 

'Waylaid  rich  abbota  in  the  Watiyne  Street 
And  broke  their  staves  upon  the  Sheriff's  men. 
Broad-humoured  Scathelock,  and  envious  Much, 
Will  Stutely  of  the  Quarterstaff,  and  Tuck 
The  jolly  friar,  who  liked  more  wine  than  prayer; 
And  all  the  hundred  arehers,  banished  quite. 
And  she  whom  BoUn  loved,  Maid  Marian, 
light  as  a  lawn,  and  beantifiil  aa  night, 
When  streams  her  starry  hair  along  the  heavens, 
Bests  like  a  lily,  in  the  wild  wood  laid 
Amongst  the  moss  and  violeta.    Allan  Dale, 
The  gentle  harper,  who  was  crossed  in  love. 
Lies  silent  ea  the  rest,  his  grave  unknown. 
And  Little  John,  the  master's  &vourite  maOf 
Stiff  in  liis  giant  bones  at  Hathersedge, 
Sleeps  on  till  doom,  amongst  the  Derby  hills. 
So  here  the  Head  of  this  broad  hiatory — 
Who  from  his  native  hills  in  Loxley  Chaoe^ 
With  Simon  Montford  fonght  at  £vesham. 
For  the  great  Charter  of  the  people's  rightSi 
In  uosucceasful  battle,  and  became 
A  wiM  wood  rover,  rather  than  abide 
The  whips  and  arrows  of  a  tyraiif  a  powers- 
Lies  prisoned  in  black  rails,  his  epitaph 
Prodaiming  all  his  woodland  gifta  and  deeds, 

^How  lone  and  silent  is  the  hallowed  spot ! 
O'ergrown  with  fringed  fl»ms  and  mossea  dank. 
The  tall,  dark  pines,  in  eolemn  threnody. 
Wail  o'er  hia  tomb,  as  o'er  a  wood-god  dead. 


goodness  of  man,  than  this  fine  feeling  of  the  rich  io. 
wards  the  poor;  and  I  am  sure  if  the  various  cUsses 
of  society"  were  thrown  together  in  this  way  more  fre- 
quently, thej  would  understand  and  love  each  other 
all  the  better  for  it. 


And  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  deep  repoee 
Whieh  like  a  slumbering  spirit  broods  around. 
Alas,  poor  Robin !  thou  art  dead  and  gone  I 
And  We,  who  slept  within  the  fiery  woinb 
Of  night  and  darkness,  waiting  to  be  bom 
When  thou  went  down  to  silence  in  the  grave. 
Are  here  at  last,  to  die  and  sink  like  thee 
Again  into  the  chambers  of  the  dark. 
So  rise  and  vanish  all  the  ghoata  of  men.** 

Passing  from  the  grave  of  Bobin  Hood  to  the  Nomiery  oatk 
other  side  of  the  park,  the  same  writer  saya: — 

<'  Old  and  gray. 
With  narrow  windows  fiunng  the  dark  woods, 
The  massy  buildings  of  the  nunnery  stand. 
Before  tfam  on  the  slopings  of  the  hill. 
Huge  groups  of  lofty  trees,  beneath  whose  ahade 
The  hooded  sisters  of  the  convent  walked 
In  dim  old  centuries,  lying  far  behind — 
Beflect  their  giant  shadows  in  the  brook. 
Which  with  its  painted  trout  flows  on  below. 
The  hospital,  and  dormif  ly,  and  bams; 
The  long,  dark  hall,  whose  iron  window-bars 
Admit  the  straggling  light  through  loops  of  stoiu; 
The  old  lodge  chamber — ^where  with  trcaeherow  tkiflt 
To  please  fierce  Boger  Doncaster,  'tis  said. 
The  leech  let  out  the  life-blood  from  the  heart 
Of  the  old  outlaw,  who  had  claimed  his  aid. 
Sick  lying  at  the  posterns  of  the  gate — 
Are  here,  with  all  their  mined  memories. 
And  that  low  window  saw  the  arrow  shot 
Which  fell  upon  the  place  that  marks  his  grave. 

*'  Beyond  the  lodge,  endoeed  in  moulfring  walls, 
The  convent  garden  lies.    The  old  oak  door 
Dropping  with  worms  upon  its  orasy  hinges 
Admits  you  stooping.     It  is  just  the  place 
One  would  have  thought  to  find  in  an  old  land 
Long  aince  deeerted  ^  all  living  men* 
And  given  up  to  hate  and  dreaiy  owls» 
And  lizards  slewing  on  the  sunny  walls. 
Thick  netUes  choke  the  earth,  and  hemlocks  rank, 
And  strange,  wild  herbs,  medicinal  are  there; 
With  scents  of  rotting  leaves  and  hyssop  flowers. 
The  frait  trees  bear  the  soars  of  fruitless  age; 
Their  tmnks  aU  botohed  and  knotted;  with  gny 
And  lichens  deaving  to  the  hoaiy  bark. 
Their  sapless  branches  bear  no  leaf  or  bloom, 
iiuX  bent  and  twisted  rot,  and  fall  to  earth. 
Nature,  well  pleased  with  their  old  services, 
Seema  to  reward  them  with  a  slow  deeay, 
froteeted  from  the  violenee  d  atoms, 
And  pensioned  on  the  bounty  of  the  sob. 

"  Beyond  the  garden  sleep  the  convent  dead, 
Promisoaotts  mingled  with  their  mother  oarth^ 
The  long,  dark  grass  doth  cover  then ;  nad  tmi 
Wave  all  their  friendly  ahadows  to  and  fro 
Over  the  silent  graves ;  but  not  a  stone 
Is  left  to  tell  whose  daughters  rest  beloW-. 
Alas !  sweet  spouses  of  the  Riseu  Lofd, 
When  BOW  an  all  your  ehasnts  and  v«per  I^Mlb 
Whieh  in  the  twilight  chaMols  tad  the  ehdr» 
Amongst  the  sculptured  efligies  of  saiata, 
Te,  in  the  ehiqpel,  sang  at  eventide  t 
No  more  in  lonely  cell  your  pallid  chedcs 
Shall  glimmer  in  the  broken  light  of  star% 
Streaming  thro*  iron  lattices ;  no  mom 
In  ho(y  reverence  shall  ye  bow  your  hedb 
Before  the  Qolden  Image  on  the  wall. 
The  night  hath  passed,  and  night  again  ia  htn^ 
And  many  watchers  wait  to  see  the  dawn.** 
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CHAraSB  I. 
THS  8TAKT  AND  THS  STORM. 

A  SHiii.  aohooner  laj  sUeping  calmly  on  the  w«ien  of 
the  Bij  of  OalTeston,  in  front  of  the  cnBtom-hoiue  of  the 
pindpal  seaport  of  the  yonng  Bepablio.  Her  low,  blaok 
bull,  tiat  masts,  her  rake  aft,  her  long  jib-boom  ^qject- 
ing  ftr  oat  upon  the  waves,  her  long  streaming  pennant, 
lad  a  brass  8wi?el  gun  upon  her  deck,  gave  her  something 
of  the  appearance  of  a  pirate.  She  carried  a  hoge  square- 
nO  forward,  (or  times  of  fayoorable  wind ;  bat  her  chief 
fticsgth  lay  in  the  hnge  mainsail,  now  laying  idly  wrapped 
noid  the  swinging  boom,  that,  like  the  jib,  projected  ait 
orer  the  stem.  She  looked  like  a  black  bird  with  white 
betd  ipoa  the  aanny  waters,  riaing  and  falling  with  the 
irI^  and  holding  against  the  flood-tide  by  one  anchor. 
But  not  a  liring  soul  could  be  seen  in  or  about  her.  Like 
a  phantom-ship,  she  was  tenantless. 

It  was  abont  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  ne- 
groes were  working  on  the  wharfs,  and  the  free  and  en- 
%ht«ned  citisena  of  the  javenile  Bepnblic  of  Texas  were 
ojoTiiig  refections  in  the  shape  of  coffee,  steaks,  oom 
dodgen,  stewed  yeniaon,  oysters,  and  the  other  delicacies 
vhich  belong  to  the  woods,  wilds,  bays,  and  £[>resta  of  that 
tiToored  land,  where  I  spent  a  short,  but  to  me  charming, 
part  of  my  odstence.*  It  was  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  the  weather,  which  had  been  iayourable  for  some  days, 
WIS  cahn  and  lorely.  The  warm  sun  darted  its  rays  ob- 
hfdj  on  land  and  water,  while  a  gentle  sonth-eaat  wind 
Mmed  to  give  promise  of  rain. 

Suddenly  two  man  appeared  on  one  of  the  long  jetties 
^the  p(^  These  wharfs  or  jetties  are  the  means  used 
to  anloAd  vessels  withoat  using  boats.  They  consist  of 
^^  posts  firmly  imbedded  in  the  sand,  and  supporting 
a  floor  of  planks  some  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  There 
vere  three  when  I  was  in  those  diggens^  which  did  great 
credit  to  the  artiatic  talents  of  their  makers. 

The  two  men  presented  a  very  different  appearance  one 
^  the  other.  The  one  was  a  handsome,  young,  Eng- 
Itfh-lookiug  sailor,  of  about  five-and-twenty,  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Bepablic.  He  was  of  middle  height,  with  flaxen 
hur,  and  an  open,  gentle  expression  of  countenance,  which 
^  MM*  prepossessed  you  in  his  favour,  while  the  other  did 
^  present  any  features  nearly  so  pleasant.  He  was  a 
^^f^ORvu  His  broad  sombrero,  his  poncho  or  blanket,  his 
P7  trouers,  were  all  of  rich  materials;  but  the  expression 
of  his  &ce  was  bad.  He  was  dark,  with  thick  projecting 
«y^hrowB,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  closely-compressed  mouth, 
^  a  pair  of  eyes  black  as  coals,  and  which  shone  peer- 
^iglj  on  every  person  who  looked  at  him. 

The  one  was  Lieutenant  Bruce  Harris,  of  the  Texan 
^^ ;  the  oUier,  Don  Bafaele  Zacara,  formerly  the  most 
cebhrated  gambncino,  or  gold-seeker,  of  Mexico. 

The  gamboeino  of  New  Spain  is  a  man  apart  from  all 
^  men.    He  is  a  treasure-seeker  of  the  most  deter- 

*  I«t  nobody  nippoM  that  I  Teoommend  Texae  to  Engliah- 
^  It  u  whoQy  nnmiited  to  them  in  dimate  and  prodaetions, 
*«»  thoK  vho  neonmend  it  as  a  road  to  Caiifomia  are  purely 
»-w«i.5.i).irE-a.8.  Bat  I  was  twenty-one  when  I  went  there; 
ttda  lOTiog,  vmderiiig  life  in  the  woods  had  then  charms  which 
JJJ^^'Mte  fcr  heat,  yeQow  fever,  fever,  and  agne,  and  all  the 
^^vUAttismtoftdltethelDkof  an  SaglishBaan in 


muied  oharaeter.  Aware  that  in  every  part  of  ^lexioo 
there  ia  a  probability  of  gold  being  found,  the  gambnsino 
quite  home,  flunily,  future  peace — ^all — ^to  wander  ever« 
lastingly  in  search  of  the  precious  metal.  The  mountaina 
and  valleys,  the  hills  and  brooks,  the  deepest  recesses  of 
oavems,  and  the  precipitous  rooks  of  this  splendid  country, 
are  all  ransacked  by  these  men.  Do  they  succeed  f  No 
man  oan  say,  fbr  a  gambucino  rarely  returns.  He  be- 
comea  a  wild  and  wandering  being,  lives  apart  from  man, 
and,  if  he  finds  treasure,  makes  no  use  of  it. 

Don  Balaele  Zacara  was  a  gambucino.  For  fifteen 
years  had  this  man,  a  native  of  Minatitlaa  on  the  Guaia- 
coalco,  followed  his  periloua  trade,  and  always  with 
snoeess.  Every  year  he  came  to  his  native  town  to  re- 
pose, and,  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  bury  his  golden  trea* 
sures,  fimnd  in  the  innermost  recessea  of  the  moontains, 
in  some  safe  pLioe.  At  last  he  had  given  up,  just  at  tha 
time  when  Santa  Anna  ancoeeded  in  revolntionising  the 
country  for  his  own  private  purposes.  Don  Bafaele  at 
once  declared  himself  a  federalist,  and  opposed  the  proad 
Nqwleon  of  the  West,  as  thia  somewhat  over-conceited 
general  modestly  styled  himself.  The  excitement  of  po- 
litioa  seemed  to  replace  with  him  the  excitement  of  gold- 
seeking.  He  threw  himself,  with  energy  and  desperate 
valour,  into  every  insurrection ;  and  one  fine  niQiming  had 
to  run  for  his  life  finom  his  own  troops,  who  had  been 
bought  over  by  General  Santa  Anna,  the  largest  dealer  in 
promises  in  all  Mexico,  whieh  ia  saying  much,  and  the 
worst  fulfiller,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  more. 

Texas  had  juat  revolted — ^that  is  to  say,  the  tent  hoa<* 
sand  and  odd  citizens  of  the  Mexican  colony,  trusting  to 
their  distanoe  from  the  metropolis,  and  to  the  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  an  army  of  repression,  as  well  as  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  politics,  had  declared  war  on  the  six 
million  other  inhabitants  of  the  Bepnblic )  and  it  must  be 
said  they  went  to  work  conscientiously,  like  men  deter- 
mined to  be  free,  or  to  die  in  arms.  Don  Bafaele  saw  at 
once  that  a  federalist  must  in  Texas  be  a  welcome  man, 
simply  because  General  Santa  Anna  was  a  centralist;  just 
aa  if  had  Santa  Anna  been  a  federalist,  a  centralist  wonld 
have  been  the  popular  character.  The  gambucino^  who 
had  a  few  dollars  and  a  dozen  quadruples  abont  him,  ac- 
cordingly sloped  to  Texas,  and  demanded  to  be  received  « 
citizen  of  the  free  and  enlightened  Bepublio  of  the  Lone 
Star. 

As  long  aa  his  money  lasted,  Don  Bafaele  was  contented 
enough ;  but  soon  his  exchequer,  like  that  of  the  state, 
began  to  ebb  low,  and  the  Don  fbit  pretty  considerably 
pnaaled.  Work  he  neither  wonld  nor  could ;  and  there 
was  very  little  to  steal,  even  if  a  gentleman  of  pure  Cas* 
tilian  race  could  have  indulged  with  propriety  in  so 
delicate  an  amusement,  the  occupation,  in  very  recent 
times,  of  all  who  claimed  to  be  of  <*race,"  as  is  said 
in  the  ariatocratic  slang  of  certain  sons  of  Adam.  Don 
Bafeele,  however,  had  made  numerous  friends  and  ac« 
quaintances,  and  amongst  his  familiars  was  Lieutenant 
Bruce  Harris. 

This  young  man  was  English.  Having  entered  the 
navy  very  young,  he  found  himself  at  twenty-three  still  a 
midshipman,  with  no  ehance  of  promotion.  He  was  bold, 
elaver,  wall  read,  perftet  in  his  practical  and  thecffetical 
knowledge,  tad  a  for  batter  aaUor  than  bia  captain;  bat 
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h^hBA'TM  M^A»^^Uii  Mid  Myj  Mbddf  iM'«ii<Mi|fli,  or 

iif>M1ili!  pleaihi^ ;  slid  66  Mb  neHts>««f^  'usMmb.'  Why 
MfM  ht  "be  pMmotdd^r' Wfaiat<^flB<«iyM}^  i6  ||«ibf  tit 
And  80*  my  ik^mii  Ut^emiii^rkebWatiki  left  ilM 
Bi^liish  tmtyv  €kitieM  tluiit*of  lleluuQ''  atid' W49  if«ir  <M»- 
MMiderofft  mur  mAiCKftKXi  Wffeiitiiii«  gmilMiiidl'drt^bfttt'ttieni 
•Tifthift j4«ii^inaift thd^aiftlmofaidialdMBdOMrit  «ii4, 
aa  Im had  giv«fi'np  all^hopeiof  Mtsniiitg  iodwd^  on- the 
irators  of  the  GoaBtacealeo»  be  oiftred  hiia  hdt  the  pro* 
ceedfl  if  he  woafal  dan  aa  expeditkm'te  reeotvr  the  hidden 
tMaanre.  Harris  aceepledk  at  oiwe,  got  thne'  montfaa' 
kafe  of  abflence,  borrowed  the  revenue 'CCtter' Santa  Aanft^ 
and  was  aboat  to  tempt  fortane. 

^^Bohoonera^hey  !*'  cried  the  yenngoffioor^  in  a  4hll 
rieh:^}o«,  that  went  &r  t>yer  the  sleeping  vtsBselk 

<*-Who  hails  f ''  replied  a  qmhi,  rishig'  fi«em  •  sleephig 
peetiire  en' the  deelcv         t  - 

<<  A  heat^''  aaewtfred  the  HeateMu&t,  satisfied  thai  the 
man  would  reeognise  Hmi ' 

Inan  iaatant,  twomen  had  leaped  into  tile  small  joUy- 
iNjat'of  the  Ibiiy4itne  ton  sehooner;  nsed  as  a  reif«nae-eiit- 
ter^and  were  palling^  with  legnlar  and  steady'  stroke,  for 
thewhatf.  Thej  soon tonohedy  and  received  thefa* e£Boer 
'and  hie  gvest. 

• '  Inr-t^nmimitee  more,  Lleatenant  Bniee  Harrfe  trodihe 
deeXc' of  his  little  man-of-war. 
*  "'All*  hands  up^itbor  !**  he  oried  merrily. 
-fiSglit'ttien'^th^  beat's  orew^*^tairted  ibrwani,  and  he^* 
|MVt»  heave  «t  the  chain  with  their  hands.    In  a  fsw 
niiwtii^    the   diain    was   right   np    mid   down,    and 
fbm*'  men  flew  te  the  halyarde.    The  mainsail  and  jib 
n^e  hoisted,  and  then,  the  little  sehooner  being  ready, 
^Ifae  anchor  received'  another  pall,  and  the  Santa  Anna 
few  back  with  the  flood  tide,  which  was  beginning  to 
slacken.    In  a  few  minates, .  however,  the  wind  told  open 
her  hii^MHo  ilnttering  sails,  and  she  took  a  plnnge  forwiunL 
The  Jonmey  was  oommeneed. 
The  schooner,  under  the  skilfbl  gaidanoe  of  the  captain, 
who  himself  directed  the  helmsman,  was  not  long  in  clear- 
ing the  awkward  and  diffienh  pari  of  Galveston.    They 
stood  oat  to  sea  to  some  timet  and  then,  shifting  the 
-  boaVs  course,  steered  along  the  land,  which  the  helmsman 
was  directed  to  keep  in  sight,  without  approaching  it. 
This  general  direction  given,  Harris  and  the  gamboeino 
sat  down  to  smoke  and  talk  over  th«r  plans*     They  had 
agreed  on  a  most  bold  and  daring  act. 

The  river  Guaaacoaloo,  to  the  eest  of  Vera  Cmz,  flows 
from  south  to  north.     It  takee  its  rise  near  Tehnantepec,  a 
town  bailt  upon  a  small  Ukewhieh  flows  towards  the  Paoific. 
Tiie  Guazacoaleo  is  in  Vera  Orua  State.  Like  all  the  rivers 
of  this  coast,  its  mouth  is  closed  by  a  bar,  which  vessels 
above  three  hundred  torn;  cannot  cross;  while  tbeyean, 
once  over,  ran  up  as  far  sls  sixty  miles.   Above  this  nothing 
bnt  canoes  are  available.    T  iic  mouth  is  about  a  mile  wide, 
bui  it  soon  narrows.    It  was  the  intention  of  Lieut.  Har- 
ris to  cross  the  bar  in  the  night,  aflerboldly  examining  the 
bar,  under  cover  of  an  audAcious  trick,  and  then  to  sail  np 
■<  the^  river,  conceal  the  schooner  in  a  deep  unfrequented 
»  «reek,  known*  to  Don  Bafaele,  near  which  the  treasure  was 
^  ^hidden. 

:  ^ '  So  b(dd  «n  act  was  not  unaccompanied  wiUi  danger,  and 
. '  tlie  Hentenant  and  Gambneino  accordingly  discussed  it  in 
all  its  bearings.    They  were  thus  occupied  when  the  mate 
of  the  schooner  approached  the  young  officer. 


»," 


'«<  A  norther,  airv'*'  reptiad*  the'^spalienoad  eld  saikr 
wlio  was  seetmd  in  eomntiwd.  './.'•' 

■The  ofloer  started  iotoiM:  >     • 

Afittr  off  ia  the nortli-weet  sained  bla0li<d<Mid«  itttss 
from  a  comer  of  the  sky  witii  feaHbl  npWiyv  Sray 
msnnte  it  heeame  larger.  It  was  cm  «f  tiieae  sodden 
stofSBS  incident  to  the  Golf  of  Metioo,  niwih  cams  on 
without  notice,  and  last  generally  tsrelve  ksunb  Tovf 
cost  I  know^their  severify,  having  soArad  tfamn  mare^ias 
once. 

**  Oleee^eef  the  manisaii,  Peivy,"  asAd  LimtMMiit  Hsrm 
quietly,  *'iAnd  let  her  go  easy.*' 

At  that  instant  the  soath-east  breose  died  awij,  tbi 
sails  dapped  kxmly,  and  the  schooMt  WM  tossed  npea  tk 
turgid  waters  without  power  of  guidance.  GradoaHv  tb 
waves  subsided,  and  in  half  an  honr  tha  sea  was  ilotoet 
as  calm  asihe  wmd.  At  this  momeaitlieimitev  in  the  dis- 
tanoe  seemed  discoloured :  a  bank  (a  'htiga  rippl^tssie 
swe^ing  on.  This  was  the  edge  of  the  wind  hearing  dsen 
with  fearl^il  rapidity. 

<<Hard  i^lee  !*'  ilnmdered  Earns,  Jnat  in  ttaoe;  for 
the  wind  came  upon  tbem  Kke  a  Ibnader^hq^  and  iks 
schooner,  after  a  terrific  shake,  lay  down,  rose  agais,  ud 
then  plunged  madly  into  the '  roK^g  'watw^  The  stan 
was  of  •  most  eevte  and  serkms  -elamMtflrv  and  had  not 
th«  Santa  Amaheen  a  vessel  of  >iltQrdy  noaka,  ttsnnsdby 
bold  and  experienced  men,  nothing  could  haw  saved  kv. 
The  whole  scene  darktosdir  mghtaoemwlcooiflg  od; 
from  warm  the  tempeeatniia  ihU  ^to  bitter 'mH*  ifld  all 
prapared  fcr  a  long  and  terrible  strdggla,  Vor  trdn 
hours  the  cutter  and  her  gallant  craw  1mtfledwUh.Ae 
tempest,  and  it  was  oi^  at  dawn  tha  htexi'day  tkst,  tbe 
wind  subriding,  the  reef«pohfts  were  lei  oat^'jmd'ths  oflsl 
amount  of  eanvns  was  displayed  to  the'  hreeaa.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  they  passed  clois  lo 
Vera  Cma,  and  the  night  fimnd  them  lying  off  aesr  ilw 
Guasacoaloo. 


CHAPTEB  n. 
FORT  OI7AXA00AI.C0. 

At  break  of  day  next  morning  a  schooner  lay  off  tw 
mouth  of  the  river  Guazacoaleo,  under  lEnglish  coloon. 
On  her  deck  was  an  officer  in  the  costume  of  the  Britiso 
navy,  while  four  sailors  sat  in  the  jolly-boat  belonging  to 
her,  and  which  lay  alongside.  A  solitary  m&n,  he»^ 
the  ofiicer,  was  on  the  deck,  and  he  stood  at  tke  nenn. 
It  was  a  lovely  day ;  and  the  schooner  lay-too  in  the  vann, 
light  breeze,  fioating  like  a  duck  upon  the  water, 

Bon  Bafaele  was  carefully  concealed  in  the  cabin,  as  ^^ 
presence  on  deck,  in  Mexican  costume,  would  have  at  one* 
betrayed  the  trick  which  Lieutenant  Harris  was  aboat  to 
play  upon  the  Mexican  commander. 

In  a  few  minutes  everything  was  ready,  and  the  J^i 
Englishman  stepped  into  his  launch,  and  pulled  f»r  tw 
shore.  The  direction  in  which  heliCftdSl  wa^tort"^*"'* 
of  Guazacoaleo.  Half  an  hour  took  the  paky  wH^in  tw 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  towards  the  l^ftt^k.^*  .*"^ 
the  fort  is  situated,  l^ot  H  soul  was  Gti'  the  bal4;  *f 
Lieutenant  Harris  at  once  advanced  in  th^cfii'^o^'*^ 
fort.     It  was  a  queer-looking  building  enoogh.    ■f^ 

*  From  85  to  46  in  the  course  of  an  ininitely  iboit  iP^  ^ 
time. 
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thick  liriok  walls  snivported  a  roof  of  biioJioo  and  palm 
ktfMi  t SoUwdaf ftba taa«ero. fbttr. dotm, wide  opon^  In 
front  of  iheae  was  a  little  eiiplaaade>  floored  viih  briokfi,  on 
vhieh  rested  ten  pieces  of  ciMOBa  e£  aomewhat  Jieavy  metal. 
kfonx  ta  tiMi'lAiappertedilie  national  flag»  and  al  the 
fMt  ii  thaai  vera  tvo.oaniioik  move. 

Qn»86a*i7  mlM  up  and  down  in  tlie  looal  coetome. 
Hv  kd  a  .ttggfid  loofO  slurt  orer  his  tronaers,  a  hat  of 
pdm  IeaTee».aft  old  eartrf4ge  belt,  a  prodigriooa  gnn  with 
m  antiqae  hagmoBi  oftege  length,  and  were  neither  aboes 
Mr  stockings.     On  perceiring  the  officer,  followed  by  three 
■eo,  he.nMda  a  a||^;  and  ^&j  vauk$  in  a  linular  uni- 
form, rushed  forth  jnet  in  time  to  do  honoor  to  the  ooa* 
taiir.eC*the  Biitiah  aarj.     The  commander^  who  wore  a 
Mat  doth  eottb  aa4  heavy  ailver  epanlettefly  adranoed  with 
labedhatk 
"^  WibraM,  (Mdmllero^!"  he  cried. 
**litbanli70o»,'*  eaid  Lieatenaat  Harrii^  with  n»oh  p»- 
JilBMfli;    **l  eoma  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty^s  iHgate 
tei«^  new  hn.  the.  effing  ai  some  distanoe,  to  aeh  if  she 
can  find  a  snpply  of  frnita  and  fresh  water  in  this  quarter." 
**  l^aber  in  ahfrndanee^  and  frniis  as  mnoh  as  yon  can 
laV*  ■■awered  ibe  half-caste  garemor* 

Alice  .homg  la  4he  sagged  reginMoi,  oar  hero  entered, 
adseoepted  iba  aoiaandant's  oiler  to  sit  down. 

Thft  aeoomnedatioii  was  aoantjf » and  roB^  enoDgh ;  bat 
toe.me^s^M  fresh  frtttaandtortittias^viuch  the  yoong 
ItagiidMBaBiapeepted  with  neadiness. 
''Olhe  iSgwv  amdiesf"  said  the  goTemor,  politely. 
^Ai^lhng,?'  replied  lieatsoani  Hanria. 
^j}eyDa  eaft.tqhaeoaP"  eonlinned  the  gevenior»  look- 
BgcnrieaiiyiSithtm*  . 

''iie»*'.avd  fianik,  with  a  leek  of  disgost.  He  knew 
titt  Bttsniqg  and  foree  of  the  qoestion.  The  eonning 
Mexican  wanted  to  be  nre  has  guest  was  not  an  Aaieri- 
tm;  and  aa  all  the  American  sailors  chew,  while  few 
Englidi  naval  offioeRS  do^  this  answer  appeared  to  satisfy 
the  swarthy  governor.  After  an  hour  spent  in  mntnal 
politenesa,  and  in  taking  refrssbments,  Lieutenant  Harris 
Rtorned  to  his  hoat,  and  having  rejoined  his  schooner, 
itood  out  to  sea,  as  if  in  search  of  the  Samson. 

But,  while  going  and  retnming,  the  yoong  sailor  had 

taken  soondingSy  and  he  was  now  confident  of  being  able 

to  ran  his  schooner  into  the  river  during  the  darkest  night. 

As  BQOu  as  night  fell,  the  schooner  headed  once  more 

tovards  the  Goozacoalco. 

li  was  very  dark,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  did  the 

lieea  eye  of  Lientfenant  Harris  realise  to  himself  the  shadowy 

outline  of  the  coast.     He  approached,  however,  the  very 

month  oC  the  river,  thanks  to  the  marked  outline  of  the 

linek  fort  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill.     The  lead  was  then 

Qsed,  andf  finder  the  skiliul  hand  of  its  commander,  the 

gallspt  schooner  soon  floated  on  the  still  waters  of  the  river. 

TU  wind  was  fair,  and  a  boat  being  put  ahead  to  sound, 

tk  Santa  <i^noa  continued  her  course  boldly  until  lofty  and 

Ff9^ctii||;,,^rees  soreened  her  from  curious  eyes.    The 

.  lu^^^f^  tl^en  raised,  and  the  weary  crew  sought  rest. 

;<^t4|i|n,^4ay  they  found  themselves  about  six  miles  up 

>^  ^T^(/^  f^i  OQOQ  continued  their  jousney.     By  dint 

jrftlf^ng^JMJilSyandpoles^in  about  two  hours  they  had 

^^^^  l^stftipn,  which  Pon  Ba&ele  considered  fit  for  a 

Ail  island  thickly  wooded  to  the  very  water,  where  the 
S^oi  tree,  the  cedar,  the  laurel,  the  mahogany,  and  the 
■*pota  rivalled  each  other  in  T^nre^  where  the  Ameri- 


oup  ptfm  WAiwd  h^h  aad  jaijestic«  divided  tbft  iwrer.i^ta^ 
two,  while. ta  tihe  kft  a  third .ehaoml  showed  iierif,,wUhui} 
which  it  was  proposed  to  «on<!eal  the  .sohooMTf  Garna 
gased  wit^  delight  ^lyoni  the  lOMantic  aoene^  The  «aiid^> 
luUochs,  swmaanted  t^r  rare  trees,  aquatic  birds  by  thon- 
samds  wawog  thmr  .varied  plumea  e'er  land  a»d  wateSt  tha 
yeUofp*headed  pasrot  with  sqneaUi^  cry,  the  solenw  Ua»K»tk 
lA  refleotive  eoBtemfdation  en  the  inamensUy  <^  its  own 
nasal  pr<|§eotion,  (he  sighing  dove,  the  eanvas-bsek  dwkf 
the  n^iada  of  little  squalling  and  oooing  choristers^  the 
blue  waters  of  the  river,  sparkling  and  spangled  by  mU- 
lions  of  fish  darting  to  the  snr&ce  in  search  of  ibod,  all 
formed  a  aoene  which  oould  not  fiiil  to  touch  the  heart  of 
a  romantic  young  Englishman.  ^ 

Bat  the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  not  forgotten; 
and  Harris  at  once  entered  his  boat,  and  prepared  to  guide 
the  eohoover  into  her  plaee  of  concealment.  The  creek 
was  narrow,  and  without  current,  while  the  trees  which 
shaded  its  hanks  jonied  thickly  overhead^  so  thiokly  as  to 
render  the  entrance  of  the  Santa  Anna  within  its  shelter 
a  matter  of  difficnlty.  The  yards  and  booms  were  at  once 
removed,  leaving  nothing  but  the  two  naked  masts,  each  eif 
one  solid  piece  of  wtood.  These  were  immovahle*  This  done^ 
the  whole  crew  and  lieutenant  Harris  h^an  towingap 
the  river,  Bon  Rafaele  standing  at  the  helm.  She  entered 
the  creek  bravriy,  hut  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  stay  her 
course.  Her  topmasts  had  caaght  in  the  £all  of  a  ires. 
The  mate,  Perry,  a  light,  active  fellow,,  immediately  re* 
tamed  to  the  schooner,  and  climbed,  by  the  aid  of  a  hal- 
yard, to  the  summit  of  the  rnast^  axe  in  hand.  Seeiw% 
fastened,  he  set  to  work,  and,  as  the  schooner  advav^^i 
cleared  it  of  all  obstructions.  A  sudden  and  rapid  turn 
in  the  stream  soon  brought  them  to  the  kind  of  place  they 
sought.  Harris  now  issued  rapid  orders,  whieh-  showed 
the  quickness  of  his  eye.  The  boat  was  drawn  up  dole 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a  high  bank,  the  braaohes  of  which 
projected  right  over  its  deck.  Boi^hs  were  then  cleared 
away,  and  three  trees  quickly  felled,  which,  by  meaus  of 
th^r  voluminous  foliage,  completely  hid  the  schooner. 
A  judicious  use  and  arrangement  of  hanging  boughs  of 
the  abundant  creeping  parasites  soon  so  concealed  the 
Texan  privateer,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  careless  eye 
to  divine  that  behind  that  green  curtain  lay  a  dangerous 
and  formidable  fee.  The  swivel  gun  guarded  the  exit  and 
entrance. 

**  Now,  Don  BaiSaele,"  said  Lieutenant  Harris,  turning 
to  his  guest,  and  speaking  in  French,  a  language  whkh 
none  understood  but  themselves,  <*  I  am  at  your  service.'* 

"I  thank  yon.  We  will  begin  operations  at  once. 
Leave  Don  Ferry  in  command,  and  let  us  take  the|itrM;iia." 

The  two  adventurers,  having  first  thrown  a  poncho 
over  their  shoulders  and  assumed  the  vast  sombrero,  en- 
tered the  canoe  drawn  from  the  hold.  Both  were  armed 
with  rifles,  pistols,  and  dagger.  Harris  recommended  ex- 
treme caution  to  his  men,  prohibited  the  landing  of  more 
than  one  at  a  time,  the  firing  of  shots  near  head-quarters, 
I  and  reconmiended  fishing  in  preference  to  hunting.  This 
done,  he  departed* 

The  Mexican,  who  was  grave  and  solemn,  took  the 
guidance  of  the  canoe,  and  ascended  the  cre^.  Net  a 
word  was  spoken.  Don  Bafeele  was  no  doubt  anxionsly 
speculating  on  the  existmce  of  his  money-bags.  Lieute- 
nant Harris  was  admiring  the  rich  vegetation,  the  deep 
green  of  the  trees,  and  the  varied  plumage  and  notes  of 
the  forest  birds.    Suddenly  the  Mexican  stopped  and  spoke. 
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*<Myfri«id/*Mid1ie>  **  k«re  we  pari.  tgotoBeekmy 
IreMoro  Uuroogh  dangers  known  only  to  mjBelf*  Wait 
fat  me  here  alone.  Wait  three  days.  If  I  am  not  re- 
turned by  the  dawn  of  the  fourth,  depart ;  for  then  all 
will  be  lost.'* 

Lieatenant  Harris,  though  aarprised  enough  at  this 
audden  separation,  said  nothing,  bat  shook  hands  with  his 
oompanion,  and  let  him  land.  The  Mexican  took  his 
arms  and  three  leathern  sacks  of  rather  large  dimensions, 
and,  burying  himself  in  the  forest,  was  soon  out  of  sight 


CHAPTER  nX. 
HA&LL 

Harris  rem^ed  alone  in  his  canoe.  He  was  floating 
over  a  sandy  and  shallow  part  of  the  stream,  eyidently  senr- 
ing  as  a  fbrd.  This  he  hastened  to  leave,  and,  concealing 
his  canoe  in  the  usual  way,  returned  along  the  opposite 
bank  by  which  Don  Ra&ele  had  departed,  in  search  of  the 
pathway.  It  was  narrow  and  sandy,  with  marks  of  recent 
ibotsteps,  and  our  hero  saw  that  it  led  either  to  the  miipai 
or  etmali*  of  the  neighbouring  village.  The  ardent  and 
bold  young  sulor  reflected  that  the  Ifexican  women  were 
extremely  lovely,  and,  his  curiosity  once  excited,  he 
detennined  to  indulge  it. 

His  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  heart  light  and  merry, 
Lieutenant  Harris  trod  guly  on  beneath  the  thick  shade 
of  the  trees,  now  ascending,  now  descending,  grassy  hil- 
locks, now  buried  in  massive  foliage,  now  eigoying  eool 
breezes  in  open  gkdes.  The  dry  leaves  cracked  beneath 
his  feet,  and  land- crabs  hurried  away  from  his  steps  in 
alarm. 

Suddenly  the  path  divided  into  two  branches.  One  was 
hard  and  beaten,  and  open  orerheod ;  the  other  turned 
away,  and  buriea  itself  in  the  thick  of  the  wood.  Huge 
trees  mingled  from  side  to  side  their  splen^d  yerdure  in 
Vaults  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  now  huge 
corded  convolvuli  drew  them  together,  now  it  held  them 
back,  while  there  agun  it  formed  of  itself  a  shady  canopy, 
presently  hanging  loosely  from  the  boughs  In  rich  fes- 
toons, they  touched  the  heads  of  the  passers-by.  Soft 
bnd  perfumed  odours  rose  from  the  tropical  flowers  that 
bordered  the  path,  and  Harris  hesitated  not  a  moment  to 
fbllow  the  windings  of  this  mysterious  pathway. 

Save  the  singing  of  the  birds  upon  the  waving  boughs, 
all  was  still. 

On  walked  our  young  hero  along  this  tract,  the  turn- 
ings of  which  seemed  interminable,  when  suddenly  it 
became  straight,  terminating  evidently  by  the  light  upon 
a  small  clearing.  The  eye  of  the  young  sidlor  dilated  as 
he  caught  sight  of  a  female  fi>rm.  Agiunst  a  tree  leaned 
a  half-naked  Mexican,  a  native  Indian  girl.  She  was 
about  sixteen.  A  blue  cotton  cloth  was  bound  round  her 
waist,  and  reached  to  two  or  three  inches  above  her  knees. 
Except  this  she  wore  nothing.  Her  complexion  was  dark  ; 
her  fbrm  tall  and  perfect ;  her  eyes  were  Jet  black,  and 
added  to  the  expression  of  a  face  the  features  of  which 
were  regular  and  beautifhl.  Her  neck,  ahoulders,  and 
bosom  would  have  served  as  models  for  a  statuary,  as 
would  her  bare  legs  and  feet.  Two  long  tresses  of  black 
hair  hung  down  her  back. 

She  was  by  a  fountain.  A  pitcher  was  at  her  feet, 
and  yet  she  moved  not.    She  was  doubtless  dreaming  one 
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of  those  waking  dreams  which  irouble  the  hearts  of  yMBg 
girls  when  they  have  yet  never  loved. 

Harris  stood  ailent  with  admnvtion  and  wonder,  and 
then,  advancing  anddenly,  stood  beside  the  girl 

She  screamed,  and  tried  to  run. 

**  Stay,  k>vely  creature! "  said  Hartis,  In  a  soft,  kw 
voice,  "  fear  me  not." 

The  Mencan  girl  looked  up  to  the  handsome  hn  4 
the  young  sailor,  and  though  her  tenrifled  looJLifid  not 
fluie  away,  she  no  longer  sought  to  fly. 

Harris  made  her  sit  down  beside  him,  asked  her  qii» 
tioDB  of  the  country,  of  the  people,  of  herself,  of  Ktf 
fiunily,  and  soon  discovered  that  she  was  as  artloi, 
charming,  and  innocent  in  talk  as  she  was  beantiftd  h 
feature.  Between  two  young  people,  botii  handsome  vA 
heart-whole,  acquaintance  soon  proceeds,  especially  in  id- 
vanced  climates,  where  the  sensations  are  qaiek ;  ind 
befixre  long  Bruoe  Harris  and  Maria  del  Qende  were  ^ 
best  friends  in  the  world.  To  their  ntter  astoniihnieBt 
the  sun  suddenly  set,  in  the  middle  ef  a  merry  meal  they 
were  making  on  the  eontents  of  the  young  nlkr*!  Aovrv- 
muik, 

«My  God  !'*  cried  the  girl,  **\%  is  night.  Imost 
back  to  the  eoM." 

"  But  I  shall  never  find  my  way  to  my  boat,"  wA 
Harris. 

^  I  can  let  you  sleep  in  a  shed  near  the  eoM,*'  replied 
the  g^l,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

The  young  sailor  aeoepted  ghidly,  and  Mlewed  his 
lovely  guide  with  pleasure. 

Maria  del  Goode  was  an  orphan.  She  owned  a  litile 
property,  a  hut,  and  a  field  which  a  servant  onlttvataL 
She  had  an  old  aunt,  almost  bed-ridden,  residing  with  her, 
who,  however,  was  about  to  leave  her  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter.  A  boat  fhm  Minatitian  wu  to 
fbtch  her  on  the  fourth  day.  Lieutenant  Harris  was  deeply 
in  love.  He  had  drank  in  deep  dranghts  of  intoxieatingpit' 
sion  ftom  the  beaming  eyes  of  the  lovely  Mexican.  She 
was,  however,  as  innocent  as  she  was  beantifhl ;  and  ii 
both  were  for  the  first  time  in  the  trammels  of  the  mH- 
cious  god,  their  interoourso  was  not  troubled  byathooght 
which  either  would  have  blushed  to  confess. 

The  hut  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mOe  off.  It  wu 
composed  of  fbur  upright  posts,  cane  walls,  and  mud,  with 
a  thatched  roof.  It  had  only  one  room,  contaiung  a  hed 
and  a  hammock.  The  bed  contained  the  old  aunt,  and 
the  hammock  was  the  sleeping  place  of  Maris.  The  old 
Mexican,  hideously  ugly  as  the  hot  and  nnwholeeooie  cli- 
mate of  the  Guazaooalco  could  make  her,  receiveil  her 
niece  crossly,  but  a  few  kind  words  soon  dissipated  the 
storm,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  intrednring  the 
stranger.  Harris  was  delighted.  He  sat  down,  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  fhrther  conversation  ;  and,  while  Ham 
proceeded  to  manufacture  tartiUiai  (the  native  hot  bread), 
he  talked  with  the  old  lady. 

It  waa  kite  when  the  young  eflieer  went  to  his  shed,  to 
sleep  and  dream  of  the  beautHhl  giri  whom  dNUoe  had 
thrown  in  his  way  in  the  wilds  of  Guaaacoalco. 

At  early  dawn  he  awoke;  and  Maria  was  standing  benle 
him,  gazing  at  hhn  with  curious  satisActKA.  Hams 
leaped  up  firom  his  hammock,  and  kfased  the  lord; 
Mexican^s  hand,  who  then  offered  him  breakihst  He  ae- 
cepted ;  and  the  day  began  again,  in  company  with  h» 
charming  friend.    Breakflut  over,  Maria  offered  to  gvid* 

him  through  the  flntst;  imd  llio  ymmg  Mikriwocplrf 
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wiihddiglit  Walkifig,  talking,  sitting  beneath  the  shade 
of  loftj  trees,  speaking  of  love  and  happiness,  of  the  de« 
Ughts  of  aflfeetioDy  the  day  passed  rapidly. 

Tovards  erening,  Maria  grew  pensive. 

**  What  ails  yon,  beloved  t"  said  the  young  man  tenderly. 

"  Ah,  Englishman,'*  replied  she,  with  touching  naivete, 
« joa  will  go  away  to  your  country,  and  marry,  and  for- 
get.   Bat  I — I  shall  never  forget." 

**  What  t**  said  Harris,  eagerly. 

"  Too,"  replied  the  innocent  girl. 

«  Come  with  me,*'  cried  Harris,  warmly.  **  You  shall 
be  my  wifo.  I  will  quit  my  service.  We  will  go  live  in 
ibe  woods  of  America — healthier  than  here — ^where  your 
beauty  will  last  for  ever." 

«'  Bot  why  not  rtay  here  f*  said  Maria,  timidly. 

**  the  fovers  of  Guazaooaloo  would  kill  me." 

**  Bat  do  not  people  die  in  your  country  ?" 

'^  Not  as  they  do  here^  while  a  woman  is  a  beautifol 
^1  tventy  years  longer  than  here." 

'*  Stranger,"  cried  Maria,  taking  his  hand,  **  swear  by 
%  Qod  to  be  trae  and  sincere  with  the  poor  Mexican." 

**  I  swear,*'  replied  the  young  sailor,  fervently. 

"Do  you  love  me?" 

**  1  do  most  fervently." 

"  Will  yon  make  me  your  wife  ?" 

**  I  will  most  proudly,  my  beloved  Maria." 

«  K  Tou  said  '  No^' "  said  Maria,  with  delight,  <<  I  would 
bare  gone,  for  I  love  you.    But  I  will  go  now  happily." 

The  happy  sailor  at  once  seated  himself  beside  his  bean- 
iiM  mistress,  and  began  seriously  to  discnas  their  future 
plus.    In  tbeae  tropioal  oUmateii  where  eiviliaation  has 


made  little  progress,  a  courtship  is  not  the  long  process 
known  to  young  ladies  in  our  favoured  isle.  A  girl  of  six- 
teen, t^)uched  by  the  arrow  of  the  god  of  love,  is  apt  to 
confess  her  passion  at  once.  She  feels  that  her  affection 
is  given,  and  she  sees  no  reason  for  concealing  her  emo- 
tions. Maria,  used  to  her  rude  countrymen,  had  been 
fascinated  at  once  by  the  young  sailor,  so  superior  in  man- 
ners and  knowledge.  He  had  told  her  things  she  knew 
not,  and  admiration  had  been  the  parent  of  affection. 
Harris,  a  true-hearted  English  youth,  unused  to  the  hollow 
affections  which  too  frequently  captivate  for  a  moment  the 
hlagi  youth  of  great  towns,  and  completely  won  by  the  in- 
nocence and  beauty  of  Maria,  had  at  once  determined  to 
bear  away  his  prize,  and  make  her  his  wife  in  the  first  sta- 
tion of  civilization  at  which  they  should  arrive. 

This  his  decision,  their  plans  were  easy.  On  the  return 
of  Don  Rafaele,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  old  aunt, 
Maria  was  to  meet  Harris,  and  accompany  him  to  his 
vessel.  They  were  to  sail  where  eh-cumstimces  allowed. 
If  the  trip,  the  objects  of  which  were  concealed  by  Harris, 
proved  sucoessfol,  the  young  sailor  could  quit  the  service 
with  propriety,  and  retire,  to  become  a  fiimily  man  and  a 
landsman.  He  was  to  take  np  his  residence  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  at  first;  but  when  Maria  had 
received  two  years*  education,  they  were  to  go  to  England, 
where  Lieutenant  Bruce  Harris  was  quite  sure  his  father 
and  mother  would  reoeive  with  pleasure  the  dusky  bride 
of  their  only  and  beloved  son. 

Snoh  were  the  happy  dreams  of  this  happy  pair ;  but 
fhrtune  was  destined  to  nip  their  aocomplishinent  In  the 
very  bud. 


(To  be  concluded  in  <n(r  next, J 
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Tms  is  the  solitaiy  moonUt  shore ; 

Tlw  midnight  sea  like  molten  silTer  shines ; 

No  tpeetnd  vessel,  with  her  shadowy  wing^, 

SIdbbs  o*«r  the  shMiiy  path,  where  souls 

JtBt  libentad  from  their  tenements  of  dost 

Seem  flitting  to  the  distant  shores  of  heaven. 

Few  are  the  jewels  on  the  brow  of  Night  ] 

She,  in  the  royal  presence  of  Dian, 

Hath  ipaiely  deeked  herself  with  modest  gems, 

Assnving  in  her  ebon  oabinet 

Her  glittering  store,  until  the  Qoeea 

Behind  the  curtains  of  her  sanctuary 

Retires  to  worship.   Wreathes  of  snow-white  cloud 

Bnmne  the  train  of  her  deep  azure  robe, 

As  in  the  postare  of  meek  loyalty 

She  iowels  before  her  ndiaat  soveieigB's  tkrone. 

lalaad  loog  lines  of  pino  and  poplar  woods 

Stand  gloomy,  i^assing  in  the  shining  ground 

Their  sombrons  shades,  like  sable  plumes  upon 

The  hearse  of  Nature,  on  whose  obsequies 

*S\m  Mstm  wllh  soitow  pale  attendeth  sad, 

Aad  with  hisr  latao  dim  lighting  to  the  tomb 

Of  silei^  and  obUvioa  the  diirk  path. 

Sounds  like  deep  sig^  come  mournful  on  the  csr; 

fh  the  WaiHng  wind  moaning  low  dirges 

Fr«a  the  wooA  that,  like  harps  JSolian 

Bapoidiaeto  tiis  Spirits  raefol  touch, 

Utin  masie  lor  Creatieii's  fonsrsL 


k  darkness  gathers  on  the  sea  ] 

The  voods  grow  blacker  on  the  hiD, 

Slow  ihidowiag  the  pUdns  with  deeper  f^oom; 


The  doleful  sounds  &11  heavier  on  the  ear, 

Pilling  the  soul  with  strange  mysterious  dread. 

What  ominous  cause  can  work  such  sudden  change? 

Lo!  o'er  the  visage  of  the  lustring  moon 

Gloomily  a  sable  speck  is  spreading; 

It  is  the  borial  prooeasion  passing 

In  solemn  pomp  along  the  sUent  heavens, 

With  Nature  ooffin*d  to  her  unknown  grave. 

The  black-robed  train  are  moving  slowly  on. 

They  seem  to  pause — ^the  lamp  is  nearly  out«> 

The  rites  are  done.    The  dark  prooession  stirs. 

As  silently  and  slowly  ss  it  oame 

It  is  departing — ^it  is  gone.    The  moon. 

Her  task  folMLcd,  withdraws  her  {av'ring  light. 

Rolls  now  the  joyfttl  wind  deep  melodies; 

The  sea,  the  wo(>d8,  the  plains,  are  catching  bright 

The  rising  glories  of  the  new>bam  son, 

That  oomes  to  chase  the  shadows  of  the  aigfat^ 

And  pour  upon  a  renovated  world 

A  mighty  flood  of  all-reviving  day. 

Thus,  when  the  hour  of  doom  is  sounded  out, 

And  this  great  globe,  with  all  its  habitants, 

lies  deep  entombed  beneath  tii'  edipaiBg  ftowa 

Of  an  avibiging  Qod,  it  is  deoieed 

That  Night  shall  stretch  but  for  a  whOe 

Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  its  sackcloth  plains. 

Upon  its  shrouded  &ce  again  shall  rise 

The  Sim  of  Bighteonsness  and  Peace,  that  neVr 

Shall  wester  fh>m  his  biasing  zenith  thmne; 

But,  from  the  deeps  and  fountains  of  his  bsasu, 

Shall  gush  upon  the  recreated  earth 

A  boundless  sea  of  never-ending  light.  J.  B.  J> 
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This  world  has  no  more  really  iuteresting  region  than 
the  district  of  Asia,  extending  from  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  earliest  associations 
of  the  human  race  cluster  over  that  now  neglected 
laud.  The  truths  that  sink  into  the  human  heart 
in  earliest  infancy,  have  their  scenery  in  the  Eastern 
land  on  which  civilised  men  hare  seldom  practically 
thought  in  their  matured  years,  and  yet  the  scriptural 
narratives  of  our  earliest  progenitors— of  the  parents  of 
the  human  race— connect  themselves,  in  every  mind, 
with  the  great  river  of  the  East.  The  precise  site  of 
the  Paradise  on  earth  is  nowhere  stated;  and,  if  it  were, 
the  locality  would  present  none  of  its  original  beauty, 
for  it  bears,  perhaps  pre-eminentlyi  the  common  curse. 
But  it  is  sufficiently  connected  with  the  sources  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  to  justify  the  tradition  of  its 
being  a  mountain  home,  amongst  the  mighty  hills  from 
which  these  rivers  flow,  and  probably  not  far  removed 
from  the  spot  at  which  our  race  began  their  second 
course  of  sin,  of  suffering,  and  of  progression.  We 
have  analysed  all  the  theories  respecting  our  origin 
with  care,  and,  as  we  thought,  without  prejudice. 
The  inquiry  brings  us  back  to  the  book  of  Genesis, 
as  the  only  narrative  or  theory  satisfactory,  in  a 
scientific  view,  that  has  been  presented.  The  various 
•nrmises  of  speculative  men  degenerate,  under  a  close 
examination,  into  groundless  opinions,  that  are  clearly 
opposed  to  facts  within  our  cognoscenoe,  or  to  theories 
dated  back  so  very  far  that  we  have  no  means  of  test- 
ing their  probability;  because,  for  example,  nobody 
has  yet  guessed  the  infinite  ages  that  would  be  requisite 
for  the  race  of  toads  to  stretch  themselves  upwards  out 
of  mire  and  silt  into  the  canine  or  the  feline  family,  or 
how  long  time  would  be  required  for  another  start  into  a 
higher  region  of  existence.  Our  modem  learning  is 
only  poetry  run  into  the  prose  of  meagre  thought  and 
ahadlow  science;  andotir  "Vestiges"  butdeductionsfrom 
the  assumption  that  Ovid,  in  his  "Metamorphoses," 
sometimes  spelt  facts  backwards. 

Many  readers  may  remember,  with  us,  the  yearnings 
of  infancy  towards  the  unseen  and  unknown  Eden  of 
the  young  and  guiltless  world — ^how  all  other  stories 
fell  in  interest  before  the  tale  of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 
their  garden  of  beauty,  their  great  calamity,  their 
sorrows  and  sufferings  when  driven  from  amongst  its 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  fmita,  to  wrench  from  an  arid 
and  a  comparatively  unwilling  soil  the  sustenance  of 
nine  hundred  years.  Then  the  story  of  the  first  sad 
murder  fixes  on  the  infant  mind ;  and  the  first  deep 
impression  of  bloody  crime  and  guilt  over  which  the 
young  spirit  ponders,  and  ponders  so  deeply  as  never 
to  forget  the  deed,  is  Cain  killing  Abel.  The  flood, 
and  its  dread  waste  of  waters,  hangs  next  upon  the 
young  imagination;  and  it  draws  pictures  of  the 
terrible  devastation,  of  life  straggling  everywhere  with 
death,  and  everywhere,  save  within  that  one  floating 
ark  of  safety,  struggling  in  vam.  The  feats  of  the 
mighty  hunter,  Nimrod,  flx  themselves  in  the  young 
mind,  and  the  name  becomes  familiarly  associated 
with  the  pursuits  of  its  owner  in  every  stage  of  life. 


The  form  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  never  will  be  tmlr 
ascertained ;  but  the  clumsiest  wood  engravings  hare 
given  it  a  form  and  shape  to  the  young  that  is  never 
erased  from  the  mind  of  the  old.  The  first  great 
city  of  the  earth — the  mother  of  all  cities — and  the 
confusion  of  tongues  that  fell  upon  its  proud  inhabi- 
tants, fasten  on  the  minds  of  youthful  readers  more 
deeply  than  many  a  painful  murrative  read  when  the 
heart  is  sere  and  cold  in  after-years — ^read  and  soon  for- 
gotten.  Always  when  men  retrace  the  world*s  histoiy 
they  wander  back  to  that  plain  of  Shinar  in  which  the 
division  of  tribes,  nations,  and  races  originated,  ud 
the  first  pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers  went  out  as  from 
a  common  home  to  fulfil  the  immediate  end  of  being 
and  to  occupy  the  neglected  eartL 

The  biblical  narratives  contain  many  references  to 
the  Assyrian  empire  and  cities.  The  power  of  that 
great  state  was  repeatedly  directed  against  PalestioCi 
The  ten  tribes  were  led  into  captivity  by  the  Assyriiss. 
We  hear  of  Jonah  and  his  wonderful  history— his  ma- 
vellous  adventures,  because  Nineveh  existed— that 
great  and  wicked  city,  wherein  were  six  score  thousmd 
persons  that  could  not  distinguish  good  from  ed. 
The  book  of  Jonah  is  to  the  young  one  of  the  moit 
alluring  divisions  of  the  sacred  writings.  They  fed 
all  that  interest  in  the  prophet's  withered  gourd  which 
they  could  bestow  on  Sennacherib's  mined  host.  As- 
syria thus  occupies  a  large  place  in  scriptural  namtire, 
as  it  once  filled  in  the  world's  diplomacy  and  win. 
The  Assyrian  empire  formed  for  a  long  period  the  most 
powerful  empire  of  the  earth.  Its  luxurious  c^tal 
revelled  in  wealth,  when  the  seven  hills  of  Room 
were  untenanted.  The  war-cry  of  mighty  hosts, 
and  the  sounds  of  pleasant  music,  edioed  on  the 
Tigris,  when  the  solitude  of  a  wildemeas  was  no* 
broken  on  the  Tiber.  At  last  the  denunciations  of 
prophets  were  fulfilled.  The  cup  of  prosperity  w 
converted  into  a  draught  of  anguish.  The  Inxniy  of 
the  Ninevites  gave  place  to  the  doom  of  alaugfater  aod 
slavery.  The  chariots  were  broken  and  the  horsemeQ 
were  scattered.  The  magnificent  temples  of  Heathen 
worship  were  destroyed.  The  diplomacy  that  svajed 
central  Asia  was  cheated  out  of  its  prey.  The  skiifoi 
artisans  of  the  Assyrian  capital  were  in  their  ton 
taken  captive  by  her  conquerors.  The  merehsats  on 
the  Tigris  became  bondsmen  and  slaves.  The  annj 
wasted  away  and  was  overwhehned.  like  fire  of  despair 
ravaged  the  pabces  of  Nmus.  The  bittern  raised  ^ts 
lone  cry  around  their  walls.  The  lion  made  Asspia 
temples  his  home.  The  doom  that  went  forth  was  irre- 
vocable. The  city  was  utterly  destroyed  and  waitei 
until  nature  slowly  shrouded  the  old  ruins  in  a  Buuitk 
of  gayflowers;  and  the  Arabs  deemed,  as  they  passed  the 
mounds  of  N  ineveh,  that  the  little  hilla  by  the  river's  side 
had  stood  theresinoe  the  creation, for theeity  was  beoone 
vile,  the  dust  of  the  desert  was  east  over  its  pioadest 
monuments,  and  though  its  name  had  not  perished 
from  the  earth,  yet  even  its  local  position  was  disputed; 
and  it  was  supposed  that,  unlike  to  Xtgypt^  As^fiia  had 

left  no  great  monuments  except  in  the  tiaditioDs  of 
the  nations,  and  the  slender  records  of  histoiy,  to  bear 
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witness  of  its  past  greatness,  and  the  progress  made 
bj  iU  people  in  arts  and  luxury. 

All  those  associations  that  carry  the  mind  back  to 
the  Ass^riiaa  plains  and  the  Armenian  mountains  failed 
to  excite  any  interest  amongst  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  in  the  state  and  circumstances  of  that  land, 
for  Diany  centuries,  during  which  it  slept  under  the 
deadening  influence  of  Turkish  rule.  After  the  cru- 
sades \rere  past,  and  the  European  races  were  en- 
gaged in  practical,  political,  and  religious  struggles, 
cTen  Palestine  was  almost  forgotten.  At  those  pe- 
riods when  the  faith,  born  and  nursed  in  Syria,  exer- 
cised the  most  intense  influence  over  the  character 
and  conduct  of  its  western  followers,  they  had  almost 
(abased  to  remember  its  flrst  home  on  earth. 

The  pilgrim  fathers  who  wandered  from  their  island 
home  to  seek  liberty  and  land  in  the  new  world,  never 
dreamed  that  in  the  oldest  world  vast  tracts,  once 
rich  and  fertile,  lay  idle  and  waste ;  waiting  the  indus- 
tiy  of  man  to  crown  them  again  with  harvest  stores. 
The  genciation  who  lived  with  the  Poet  of  Paradise, 
although  conversant  with  Scripture,  and  remarkably 
interested  in  its  narratives,  entertained  no  apparent 
curiosity  regarding  the  site  and  position  of  Eden  in 
the  world.  Tlie  relapse  of  feeling  after  the  crusades 
cunsumed  curiosity  respecting  the  East;  so  that,  while 
Portagal,  Spain,  Ilolland,  France,  and  Britain  were 
Making  settlementfl  in  the  farthest  East,  they  never 
appear  to  have  remembered  that,  in  Asia  Minor,  there 
were  homes  for  more  millions  than  then  inhabited 
^Qropc^  on  the  lands  where  the  first  communities  of  man- 
kind had  grown  great,  rich,  and  luxurious.  The  present 
ccQluiy  has  shed  more  light  over  this  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  world — its  cradle  and  its  centre — than 
all  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Gospel  was  flrst 
proclaimed  from  the  hills  and  by  the  lakes  of  the  des- 
pised Galilee.  The  resolute  enterprise  of  Bruce  made 
liis  coiintrymen  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  Egypt 
which  then  remained  to  be  explored.  Tlie  genius  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  led  him  to  foresee  that  the  over- 
iaad  route,  from  cast  to  west,  would  supersede  the 
tedious  passage  round  Africa  ;  and  although  he  scorn- 
ed the  idea  of  steam,  and  scarcely  knew  the  instru- 
mentality by  which  his  own  scheme  woidd  be  realised, 
jet  he  endeavoured  to  grasp  Egypt,  and  contributed 
to  bring  Syria  into  the  world  again.  Egypt  since 
thcu  has  become  a  highway  of  the  nations.  The  Nile 
'5  the  link  once  more  between  the  east  and  west. 
^jria  U  visited  by  pleasure  parties  from  the  channel. 
The  Lebanon  is  better  known  to  British  travellers  than 
many  British  hills.  The  tide  of  human  life  and 
kooxrledge  is  once  more  setting  in  towards  the  east ; 
and  the  journey  to  Palestine  is  not  now  esteemed  an 
arduous  summer's  trip.  In  recent  years,  adventurous 
travellers  hate  examined  minutely  the  characteristics 
of  the  great  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
from  their  estuaries  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Ar- 
mcniaahilb.  The  official  inquiries  of  British  officers 
into  the  i&Jte  and  capacity  of  the  Euphrates  were 
not,  iaSkm,  \At)Vght  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
TbcT  sceoiBc^  Sbvrever,  to  direct  attention  to  a  part  of 
the  xrotlll'Mere  room  Exists  for  men  in  great  num- 
bers; tmd  few  ate  fonnd  to  dwell  therein.  They  con- 
tributed also  to  flx  the  attention  of  individuals  on  a 
District  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  and  promi- 
se to  repay  amply  the  laboiir  attending  its  examination. 

TOU  Xra^HO.  CT.TTTTV. 


The  history  of  Assyria  has  not  been  recorded  in  any 
regular  form.  We  know  that  the  Assyrian  Empire 
was  great  and  powerful — that  the  population  of  its 
cities  was  immense — the  progress  of  their  citizena  in 
many  arts  highly  creditable  to  their  early  age ;  and 
that,  on  the  Chaldean  plains,  more  than  one  great 
branch  of  science  was  partially  systematised.  Wo 
know  that  they  were  a  warlike  nation,  and  perhaps 
cultivated  military  discipline  more  assiduously  than 
any  contemporaneous  people.  They  were  thus  enabled 
to  conquer  all  of  Asia  that  was  open  to  their  arms;  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  masters  of  the  world 
for  a  time.  The  sway  of  the  Assyrians  must  have 
been  of  longer  duration  than  that  of  any  succeeding 
empire.  They  probably  built  the  first  regular  cities 
of  magnitude  in  the  world  subsequent  to  the  deluge. 
They  attained  proficiency  in  many  arts.  Their  sculp- 
tures are  executed  with  great  precision,  and  remarkable 
anatomical  knowledge.  An  examination  of  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  leaves  the  impression  that  they  were  acquaint- 
ed with  processes  connected  with  the  modem  art  of 
stereotyping.  Their  sculptures  are  executed  with 
great  elegance  and  taste.  They  had  amongst  tbeir  ar* 
tisans  painters  and  gilders.  The  fabrics  of  their  looms 
had  acquired  a  marked  proficiency.  Their  dyes  were 
singularly  rich  and  durable.  Their  homes  seem  to 
have  been  furnished  with  the  utmost  taste,  and  to  have 
been  decorated  in  a  luxurious  and  costly  style.  The 
remark  applies  necessarily  to  the  homes  of  satraps  and 
kings — to  the  palaces  on  which  art  and  wealth  were 
combined  to  produce  great  results.  The  mud  hovel  of 
the  Assyrian  serf  had,  doubtless,  borne,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  a  minute  resemblance  in  discomfort  and 
wretchedness  to  all  such  homes  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  at  all  periods  of  its  history.  The  temples 
of  Nineveh  had  been  magnificent  structures.  Their 
ruins  have  been  partially  uncovered ;  and  the  sculptures 
that  still  sur\ave  their  burial  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lenniums, display  a  greater  knowledge  of  art  than  the 
Assyrians  were  presiuned  to  possess.  The  cuneiform 
characters  of  writing  are  found  on  all  their  obelisks, 
statues,  and  sculpture  of  every  description  on  which 
any  record  has  been  placed.  We  may  yet  hope  that 
through  this  means  valuable  fragments  of  Assyrian 
history  can  be  collected.  The  sculptures  of  the  As- 
syrians are  chiefly  connected  with  two  topics — religion 
and  war.  They  are  found  in  the  temples  dedicated  to 
their  gods,  or  they  represent  battle  scenes,  with  in- 
scriptions explaining  tlie  events  pictured'on  the  ruins. 
Tlie  equipments  of  their  wamors  w^ere  very  complete. 
The  helmets  and  the  mail  are  represented  with  nicety 
and  care  in  the  sculpture.  Their  arms  consisted  chiefly 
of  bows  and  arrows,  and  short  swords.  Tho  sieges  of 
fortified  places  and  cities  are  represented  on  some  of 
the  walls,  and  from  theni  many  illustrations  of  Scrip- 
tural passages  can  be  obtained.  In  conducting  sieges 
the  Assyrians  seem  to  have  applied  the  means  that 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  more  modem  but  still 
now  ancient  nations.  They  had  battering-rams  and 
large  shields  to  cover  the  soldiers  engaged  in  under- 
mining walls.  They  built  up  towers  against  the  cities 
attacked  by  them,  and  fought  against  the  besieged  off 
the  walls  from  their  turret-tops.  The  sculptures  illus- 
trate literally  the  threatcnings  of  the  prophets  against 
Jemsalem.  The  Assyrians  were  powerful  in  horses 
and  chariots,  and  the  engravings  on  the  walls  of  their 
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old  palacea  bring  back  foroiblj  to  the  mind  the  rerses 

ill  Ezekiel  :— 

**  The  Bnbyloniant,  and  all  the  Chaldcana,  FekoJ,  and  Shoa,  and 
Koa,  and  all  the  Assyrians  m  ith  them ;  all  of  them  desinihle  joang 
iiieu,  captains  and  rulers,  great  lords  and  renowned,  all  of  them 
ruling  upon  hursps.  And  they  shall  come  against  thee  with 
chariota,  w.ijgons  and  wheel",  and  with  an  assembly  of  people, 
M'liich  shall  set  against  thee  bnoklor  and  shield  and  helmet  round 
about :  and  I  will  set  judgment  before  them,  and  they  shall  judge 
thee  according  to  their  judgmeats." 

No  text  ill  holy  writ,  counectcd  with  tliese  terrible 
Assyrians,  is  without  an  illustration  in  the  mounds  of 
ruins  on  tho  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Tlie  strength  of  the 
Assyrians  in  horses  is  curiously  shown  in  the  23d 
yersc  of  the  18th  chapter  of  2d  Kings,  where  Rab- 
shakeh,  the  Assyrian  chief,  and  spokesnmni  taunts  the 
calamity- stricken  Jews  with  an  offer  of  two  thousand 
horses,  **if  thou  bo  able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders 
upon  them."  The  character  of  the  Assyrian  land 
was  not  exaggerated  by  Rab-shakeh  in  his  address  to 
the  Jews,  starving  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  many 
centuries  ago,  when  he  said  : — 

"  Hearken  not  to  Uezeldah  ;  for  thus  aaith  the  King  of  As- 
ayria,  make  an  agreement  with  me  by  a  present,  and  come  out  to 
me,  and  then  eat  ye  eveiy  man  of  Ut  own  vine,  and  every  one 
of  hia  fig-tree,  and  drink  ye  erexy  one  the  watera  of  hia  ciatem ; 
until  I  come  and  take  you  away  to  a  hmd  like  year  own  land ;  a 
land  of  corn  and  wine,  a  Und  of  bread  and  vineyanla,  a  land  of 
oil-olive  and  of  honey,  that  ye  may  live,  and  not  die:  and 
hearken  not  unto  Hezekiah,  when  he  persuadeth  you,  saying, 
The  Lord  will  deliver  ua." 

The  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the  old  palaces,  be- 
neath the  mounds  of  burnt  brick  and  dust,  grass  and 
flowers,  that  now  cover  over  and  conceal  the  fallen 
pride  of  old  Nineveh,  directly  illustrate  the  beautiful 
promise  of  relief  to  Jerusalem,  which  occurs  in  the  chap- 
ter subsequent  to  that  from  which  we  have  quoted : — 

"  By  thy  messengers  thou  haat  reproached  the  Lor^  and  hait 
said,  U^iik  ih«  multilude  of  my  chariots  I  am  come  up  to  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  sides  of  Lebanon,  and  will  c\it  down 
the  tall  cedar  trees  thereof,  and  the  choice  fir-trees  thereof." 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  in  the  different  palaces  be< 
neath  the  mounds  are,  as  we  have  already  stated,  co^ 
vered  with  battle  scenes,  in  which  the  Assyrian  chariot, 
a  vehicle  most  complete  in  its  equipment  and  appoint- 
ments, prevails.  Even  in  the  lion  hunts  which  are 
sometimes  represented,  chariots  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  containing  the  driver  and  the  bowman,  take  a  con- 
spicuous place.  The  Assyrians  evidently  relied  on 
chariots  as  their  chief  arm  of  warfare.  In  this  respect 
they  differed  materially  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  their  tactics  were  necessarily  different  from  those 
of  tho  Jews,  with  whom  they  c%me  frequently  into  col- 
lision. The  Hebrews  were  expressly  commanded  not 
to  mtdtiply  chariots  and  horses.  Their  army  was  to 
be  chiefly  formed  by  the  militia  of  Palestine.  Their 
wars  were  principally  defensive,  and  even  when  ag- 
gressive, they  were  confined  to  tho  Syrian  range  of 
mountains  and  valleys — a  hill-country,  wherein  cavalry 
and  chariots  could  not  operate  with  advantage.  The 
Assyrians  inhabited  wide  plains.  They  had  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  their  wide-sweeping  lands.  The  Egyp- 
tions  employed  chariots  and  horsemen  in  thdr  battles 
for  similar  reasons.  Oriental  nations — with  such  excep- 
tions as  the  Jews,  and  probably  minor  nations,  fenced, 
like  them,  around  their  border  by  the  everlasting  hills 
— adopted  similar  aid  to  their  forces  in  battle;  and 


it  is  one  of  many  ciroumsiantial  evidenoea  in  fkvoor  of 
the  oriental  origin  of  the  ancient  Britons — ^their  emi- 
gration, veiy  directly  and  rapidly,  from  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  or  the  eentre  of  Asia — ^that  the  Somass  had 
to  meet  war-chariots  in  battle  on  their  first  iBvaaioB  of 
the  island. 

In  the  32d  vci-se  of  the  19th  chapter  of  2i  Kiug^ 
we  meet  another  incidental  passage  in  the  Scripture 
nannitive,  which  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the  rains 
now  opened,  and  believed,  on  the  best  grounds,  to  be 
tho  sole  remnants  of  Nineveh : — 

"  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Tx>rd  roncerning  tlie  king  of  Akj- 
ria,  He  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  thcw, 
nor  eome  before  it  with  shield,  nor  east  a  bank  against  it.  Bf 
the  way  that  he  oamo,  by  tho  tame  shall  he  retnni,  and  shall  sot 
come  into  this  oity,  saith  the  Lord.  For  I  will  deCnid  this  city, 
to  save  it,  for  mine  own  sake,  and  for  my  serrant  Pavifi 
sake.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  handivd 
fourscore  and  fire  thousand :  and  when  they  aroae  carty  in  tlw 
morning,  behold,  they  weie  all  dead  corpaes.  So  Sennadtenh 
king  of  Assyria  departed,  and  went,  and  retamed,  and  dwelt  it 
Nineveh," 

On  the  walls  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  we  have 
representations  of  the  means  employed  in  besiegio|^ 
fortified  places.  The  plans  might  have  been  dnwii 
from  the  passages  of  the  sacred  narratiTe  whieh  ve 
have  quoted.  The  towers  exist,  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  walls  to  be  attacked,  and  the  bowmen  are  shooting 
their  arrows  into  the  besieged  town.  Banks  are 
raised  in  other  places  against  the  walls,  and  by  their 
means  the  Assyrian  warriors  ascend  against  their  ene- 
mies. Largo  shields,  or  coverings,  are  moved  forwinl 
dose  to  the  walls }  and,  protected  by  them  from  the 
missiles  of  the  besieged,  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the 
Assyrian  host  ply  their  perilous  avocations  i^inst  the 
walls.  In  another  quarter,  scaling-ladders  are  tbroTH 
up  against  the  walls :  and  the  soldiers,  canying  tbeir 
shields  above  their  heads,  are  thus  attempting  to  force 
an  ingress.  Tlie  battle  scenes  of  Nineveh  invariaUj 
represent  the  Assyrians  as  victorious ;  but  they  met 
many  reverses,  although  none  probably  more  signal 
and  disastrous  than  that  before  Jerusalem,  until  the 
time  fatal  to  the  empire  arrived,  when  a  voluptuous 
monarch  closed  his  inglorious  life  by  an  act>»  esteemed 
heroic  by  the  ancients,  when,  fiuding  his  army  beaten, 
his  city  taken,  and  his  foes  ready  to  invade  thepalscf, 
he  applied  a  torch  to  its  walls,  and  wrapped  bis  harem, 
his  wives  and  concubines,  his  children,  the  eunncbs, 
and  servants  of  his  household  in  a  sheet  of  fiame. 

It  may  be  possible  that  Mr.  Layard  has  been  the 
first  person  to  examine  the  chambers  of  this  tragedr, 
since  it  dosed  a  night  of  fatal  pleasure,  in  a  death  less 
deplorable,  to  the  monarch  and  his  family,  than 
slavery. 

Layard*8  ''Nineveh**  is  the  most  valuaUe  work 
hitherto  published,  in  reference  to  Assyria ;  and  e9p^ 
cially  to  its  metropolis,  Nineveh.  The  author,  eight 
or  nine  years  ago,  found  himself  wandering  with  • 
single  friend  throagh  Asia  Minor.  Thej  were  stnidc 
by  the  vast  mounds  reared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates ;  and  Mr.  Layard  describes  one  of 
the  collection  of  mounds  in  the  following  passage:— 

"  Kalah  Sheiighat,  like  Kimrood,  was  aA  AMyriaa  nia:  a 
vast,  shapdesa  mass,  now  covered  with  graas,  and  sbowiDf 
soarcely  any  traces  ol  the  woric  of  nan  exe^  where  tbe  «int«r 
niaa  had  formed  raviaM  down  its  ahMtl  fVfmiMu  ^M 
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ati  kad  Urns  biA  opta  ito  eonteals.  A  few  fragments  of  pot- 
terj  and  inacribed  brieka,  diacovered  after  a  careful  search 
amongst  the  nbbiah  which  had  accumulated  around  the  base  of 
the  great  mound,  scrred  to  prove  that  it  owed  its  construction 
\i  the  people  who  had  founded  the  city  of  which  Nirarond  is 
the  rnnains.  There  was  a  tradition  current  amongst  the  Araba, 
that  itia&ge  fignrea  carved  in  black  stone  still  eiisted  amongst 
tbe  rains ;  but  we  searched  for  them  in  Tain,  during  the  greater 
prt  uf  a  day  in  which  we  were  engaged  in  exploring  the  heaps 
nf  rarth  and  bricks,  covering  a  considerable  extent  of  country  on 
'He  right]  bank  of  the  Tigris.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the 
coQotry  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Bedouins,  and  was  only 
nenMooally  visited  by  a  few  plunderers  from  the  Shammar  or 
AsertA  tents.  We  passed  the  night  in  the  jungle  which  clothes 
tbe  banks  of  the  river,  and  wandered  during  the  day  undisturbed 
W  the  tribes  of  the  desert.  A  Cawaas,  who  had  been  sent  with 
in  by  the  Pasha  of  Mosul,  alarmed  at  the  solitude,  and  dreading 
the  hostfle  Arabs,  left  ns  in  the  wilderness,  and  turned  home- 
wjirds.  But  he  fell  into  the  danger  he  sought  to  avoid.  Less 
fortsnate  than  ourselves,  at  a  short  distance  from  Kalah  Sher- 
?hiit,  he  was  met  bj  a  party  of  horsemen,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
Kii  timidity.** 

At  this  period  Mr.  Lajard  fonned  the  resolution 
of  explonng  the  moiinds  on  the  Tigris.     Some  articles 
had  been  collected  from  them  several  years  previously 
by  Mr.  Rich.     M.  Bolta,  the  Erench  Consul  at  Mo- 
sul, bad  examined  other  mounds  higher  on  the  river, 
and  had  collected  from  them  several  remarkable  spe- 
cimens of  early  sculpture,  which  were  forwarded  to 
Puis.    The  principal  range  of  mounds  remained,  how- 
eTcr,  still  unexamined,  and  Mr.  Layard  decided  on 
appropriating  them  for  his  own  labour,  and  the  most 
iiteresting  and  portable  contents  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum.   We  need  not  detail  all  those  joumeyings  he 
underwent,  and  all  the  negotiations  he  accomplished, 
before,  through  the  assistance  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
be  received  any  protection  from  the  Turkish  Government 
in  the  prosecution  of  hisdesign.    The  Arab  character  was 
against  the  enterprise.     The  natives  believed  that  he 
"^ODght  for  hidden  treasure.     They  were  willing  to  have 
the  aid  of  Frank  and  Infidel  wisdom  in  ascertaining 
»here  the  gold  and  silver  were  concealed,  but  they  were 
not  wilhng  that  an  alien  in  blood  and  faith  should  appro- 
piiate  all  the  gains  to  his  own  use,  or  to  the  enrich- 
^nent  of  his  nation.     Another  element,  and  one  more 
'arourable  in  their    character,    helped  his   project. 
They  considered  the  statues  and  sculptures,  as  they 
vere  dug  from    tbe   ruins^   in    the  light    of   idols, 
vhich  had  been  buried  there,  under  a  curse,  by  Noah 
or  Abraham,   and   they  were   quite   anxious  to  aid 
in  their  removal  from   their   country.      Those  par- 
tiea  vbo  inveigh  against  the  removal  of  these  and  simi- 
lar specimens  of  ancient  art  from  the  land  which  pro- 
docedtbem,  should  recollect  that  such  decided  measures 
arc  ncoessaiy  for  their  preservation.     The  Turks  value 
not  relics  of  the  unbelievers.    They  would  be  more 
^pt  to  destroy  than  preserve  them.      If  they  once 
iaugiaed  that  the  sculptures  and  statues  had  been  con- 
nected with  idol  worship— and  that  was  undoubtedly 
the  case  in  reference  to  the  most  valuable  specimens 
—tbey  would  break  them  to  pieces  as  a  matter  of  duty. 
The  Tofkish  religion  does  not  admit  the  worship  of 
^l&.    Its  spirit  is  even  opposed  to  scenic  represen- 
^■tioosof  any  description — ^to  pictures  or  to  sculpture. 
The  Turks  are  not,  therefore,  patrons  of  the  fine  arts. 
Tbeir  mmds  arc  unfavourably  disposed  even  to  picto- 
|i*l  representations;  and  their  enmity  to  idolatry  in  all 
lU  fonni  is  often  extravagantly  displayed.     In  order 
to  tnt  nUes  thai  aie  viduAble— both  for  historical 


and  theological  pnrpoaes—their  removal  is  absolutely 
and  indispensably  necessary.  In  accomplishing  his 
object,  Mr.  Layard  was  aided  by  a  small  grant  of 
public  money,  doled  out  scantily,  as  in  every  simi- 
lar instance  in  this  country,  where  only  learning  is 
to  be  encouraged  and  promoted  by  the  grant.  He  also 
acknowledges  valuable  assistance  from  the  East  India 
Company's  Directors,  who  act  apparently  in  a  liberal 
spirit  on  topics  of  this  nature.  The  researches  in  the 
mounds  were  conducted  chiefly,  under  the  personal  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Layard,  by  Arabs  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Chaldeans  from  the  mountains,  who  ulti- 
mately entered  with  enthusiasm  into  their  employer's 
pursuits,  and  made  each  new  discovery  a  reason  for  a 
night  of  rejoicing. 

The  labour  was  not  taken  in  vain.  The  mounds 
were  not  dug  into  deeply  before  the  character  of  their 
contents  was  indisputably  established,  and  they  pro- 
duced from  their  long  concealment  the  most  astonish- 
ing evidence  of  a  wealthy  nation,  far  advanced  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  in  a  certain  refinement  of  life, 
having  inhabited  the  plains  of  the  Tigris  at  a  far  dis- 
tant, and  very  early  period.  From  two  to  three  thou- 
sand years  have  passed  since  the  utter  destruction  o£ 
Nineveh.  Empires  have  risen,  flourished,  fallen,  and 
been  forgotten,  since  that  great  city  was  entirely 
abandoned  and  overthrown.  Even  still,  this  resurrec- 
tion of  its  ruins  so  singularly  accomplished,  testify  to 
a  world  inclined  to  scepticism  towards  all  old  records* 
the  power  and  wealth  of  nations  in  times  long  gone 
by.  The  broad  plains  of  Mesopotamia  now  scarcely 
snpport  a  population  of  wanderinjr  An>bs,  trayellm| 
in  patriarchal  fashion  with  their  families  and  flocks 
from  one  locality  to  another.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  Arabs  neglect  agriculture.  Their  habits  are  no- 
madic. Their  treatment  confirms  their  habits.  They 
cannot  now  expend  the  money  necessary  to  irrigate  the 
plains,  because  the  Turkish  governors  would  reap  the 
best  part  of  the  fruits  ]  and  the  following  statement 
will  show  tlie  impropriety  of  trusting  too  much  to 
Turkish  justice  :— 

"  The  viUagos  and  the  Arab  tribes  had  not  lufferad  leaa  than 
the  townspeople.  The  Pasha  was  accustomed  to  give  instraetions 
to  those  who  were  sent  to  collect  money  in  three  words — '  Gro, 
destroy,  eat;*  and  his  agents  were  not  generally  backward  in  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  of  thero.  The  tribes  who  had  been  attacked 
and  plundered,  were  retaliating  upon  cararans  and  traTeUers,  or 
laying  waste  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  Pashalic.  The  TiUagea 
were  deserted,  and  the  roads  were  little  frequented  and  veiy  inae- 
cure. 

"  Such  was  the  Pasha  to  whom  I  was  introduced  two  daya 
after  my  arrival,  by  the  British  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Rassam.  He 
read  the  letters  which  I  presented  to  him,  and  reoeiTed  me  with 
that  civility  with  which  a  traveller  generally  expects  from  a 
Turkish  functionary  of  high  rank.  Uis  anxiety  to  know  the  objeefe 
of  my  journey  was  evident;  but  his  curiosity  was  not  gratifiecl 
for  the  moment. 

"  There  were  many  reasons  which  rendered  it  necessary  thai 
my  plans  should  be  concealed,  until  I  viras  ready  to  put  them 
into  execution.  Although  I  had  always  experienced  from  M. 
Botta  the  most  friendly  assistance,  there  were  others  who  did 
not  share  his  sentiments ;  from  the  authorities  and  the  people 
of  the  town  I  could  only  expect  the  most  decided  opposition.  On 
the  8th  of  November,  having  secretly  procured  a  few  tools,, 
and  engaged  a  mason  at  the  moment  of  my  departure,  and  car- 
rying with  me  a  variety  of  guns,  tpears,  and  other  formidable 
weapons,  I  declared  that  I  was  going  to  hunt  wild  boars  in  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  floated  down  the  Tigris  on  a  small 
raft  constructed  for  my  journey.  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Kofts,  a  British  merchant  of  Moral,  my  Cawaas,  and  a  aerrant.** 
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The  searcb,  once  commenced,  soon  brought  to  light 
those  remains  for  which  the  trayeUer  sonfi:ht. 

"The  bottom  of  the  chamber  was  pnved  with  smaller  slab^i 
than  tliu»e  employed  in  the  coustrnction  of  the  wtUls.  They 
were  covered  with  inscriptions  on  both  sides,  nod  on  removing 
one  of  them,  I  fonnd  that  it  liad  been  placed  upon  a  Inyer  of  bi- 
tumen, which  must  have  been  in  a  liquid  stnte,  for  it  had  retained, 
with  remarkable  distinctness  and  accuracy,  an  impression  of  the 
characters  carved  upon  the  stone.  The  inscriptions  on  the  face 
of  the  upright  thibs  were  about  twenty  lines  in  length,  and  all 
were  precisely  similar." 

This  process  closely  resembles  in  character  the  sys- 
tem of  stereotyping  pursued  at  the  present  day,  al- 
though adopted  for  an  entirely  different  end.  It  shows 
that  the  early  Assyrians  had  attained  not  only  profi- 
ciency in  sculpture,  but  in  the  means  of  multiplying 
their  designs.  Eyery  step  taken  amongst  these  old 
ruins,  and  eyery  stone  remoyed,  only  tended  to  confirm 
the  idea  that  they  were  the  tombs  of  a  people  who  had 
made  yery  remarkable  advances  in  many  of  the  arts 
connected  with,  and  conscc[uent  on,  the  attainment  of 
wealth : — 

**  In  the  rubbish  near  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  I  found 
several  ivory  ornaments,  upon  which  were  traces  of  Riding; 
amongst  them  was  the  figure  of  a  man  in  long  robes,  carrying  in 
one  hand  the  Egyptian  crux  ansata,  part  of  a  crouching  sphinx, 
Mtad  flowers  designed  with  great  taste  and  elegance.  Awad,  who 
had  his  own  suspicions  of  the  object  of  my  search,  which  he  could 
scarcely  persuade  himself  was  limited  to  mere  stones,  carefully 
collected  all  the  scattered  fragments  of  gold  leaf  he  could  find  in 
the  rubbish;  and,  calling  me  aside  in  a  mysterious  and  oonfiden- 
tial  fashion,  produced  them  wrapped  up  in  apiece  of  dingy  paper. 
*  O  Bey,*  said  he,  *  Wallah  I  your  books  are  right,  and  the  Franks 
know  that  which  is  .hid  from  the  true  believer.  Here  is  the 
gold,  enough,  and,  please  God,  we  shall  find  it  all  in  a  few  days. 
Only  don't  say  anything  about  it  to  those  Arabs,  for  they  are 
asses,  and  cannot  hold  their  tongues.  The  matter  will  come  to 
the  ears  of  the  Pasha.*  Tlie  Sheikh  was  much  surprised,  and 
equally  disappointed,  when  I  generously  presented  him  with  the 
treasures  he  had  collected,  and  all  such  as  he  might  hereafter 
discover.  He  left  me  muttering, '  Yia  Rnbhil*  and  other  pious 
qaculations,  and  lost  in  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
strange  proceedings." 

The  Arabs  had  but  one  idea  regarding  their  Erank 
visitors.  They  could  not  belieye  that  they  left  their 
country  and  their  homes  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
search  oyer  old  ruins,  and  examine  old  monuments. 
They  beliered  that  their  visits  originated  only  in  the 
thirst  for  wealth,  for  power,  or  from  some  superstitious 
motive.  And  this  is  not  remarkable.  The  men 
were  without  the  knowledge  of  ancient  history.  Their 
traditions  were,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  accurate,  and 
with  these  traditions  they  were  well  contented.  Im- 
mersed in  a  very  nairow  circle  of  the  present,  they 
had  no  desire  to  examine  the  past ;  and,  when  Mr. 
Layard  freely  offered  all  the  gold  that  might  be  found 
to  his  servant,  the  astonishment  of  the  latter  must 
have  been  greatly  excited ;  for  he  probably  knew  that 
the  Turkish  Pasha  watched  the  diggings  in  Nineveh 
with  all  the  zealous  care  that  a  specnlatiye  Yankee 
would  feel  towards  an  acre  of  California,  which  a  clever 
neighbour  had  obtained  permission  to  explore. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  follow  Mr.  Layard's  account 
of  his  adventures  and  discoveries  in  the  mounds  of 
Nineveh — of  his  journeying  amongst  the  tribes  scat- 
tered in  that  part  of  Asia — of  the  vast  importance  at- 
tached to  the  discoyeries  that  he  has  effected — or  of 
their  influence  in  confirming  the  opinions,  previously 
formed  from  deficient  materials,  concerning  the  nation 
trhose  old  homes  he  had  liud  bare,  after  so  many  cen- 


turies of  dark  repose.     We  only  indicate,  in  avoy 

faint  manner,  the  character  of  those  subjects  that  will 

be   found  iu  the  volumes.      They  will  be  carefully 

studied  by  scholars — by  a  numerous  class  iatcresttd 

iu  the  ongiual  biblical  narrative — aud  by  all  who  are 

desirous  of  catcliing  the  scattered  glimpses  we  cannov 

attain  of  the  state  and  position  in  which  the  patriarchs 

of  the  human  race  dwelt : — 

"  On  each  slab  were  two  bas-reliefs,  separated  from  oncanothfr 
by  a  band  of  inscriptions.  The  subject  on  the  upper  part  U 
No.  1  was  a  battle  scene.  Two  chariots,  drawn  by  hotses  richlj 
caparisoned,  were  each  occupied  by  a  group  of  three  warriori, 
the  principal  i)crson  in  both  groups  was  beardless,  and  evideolli 
a  eunuch.  He  was  clothed  in  a  complete  sut  of  mail,  and  vore 
a  ])ointed  helmet  on  his  head,  from  the  sides  of  which  fell  UppKi 
covering  the  ears,  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  the  necL  Tbe 
left  hand,  the  arm  being  extended,  grasped  a  bow  at  fall  stictcb; 
whilst  the  right,  drawing  the  string  to  the  ear,  held  sn  amn 
ready  to  be  discharged.  A  second  warrior  urged,  with  the  reins 
and  whip,  to  the  utmost  of  their  spcctl,  three  horses,  which  woe 
galloping  over  the  plain.  A  third,  without  hdmet,  and  viik 
flowing  hair  aud  beard,  held  a  shield  for  the  defence  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal figure.  Under  the  horses*  feet,  and  scattered  aboot  the 
relief,  were  the  conquered,  wounded  by  the  arrows  of  the  coe- 
querors.  I  observed  with  suq)rise  the  elegance  and  rirhnw  tf 
the  ornaments,  the  faiUiful  and  delicate  delineation  of  the  limhs 
and  muscles,  both  in  the  men  and  horses,  and  the  knowledge  led 
art  displayed  in  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  and  the  gesml 
composition.  In  all  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  costume,  Uus 
sculpture  appeared  to  me  not  only  to  differ  from,  but  to  surpsst, 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Khorsabad." 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  upon  all  tlicse  old 
monuments,  wc  meet  the  same  melancholy  character- 
istic in  the  frequency  of  battle  scenes.  In  Assyria  and 
in  Egypt  tbe  same  feature  is  predominant.  Whcrerer 
sculpture  was  employed  in  ancient  ages  to  record  trans- 
actions, the  greatest  part  of  the  sculptured  work  is 
employed  to  delineate  war.  The  religious  forms  of 
the  ancient  nations  occupy  the  next  place  in  the  artisf  s 
labours.  From  their  sculptures  still  can  be  gathered 
some  knowledge  of  their  mode  of  worship,  and  their 
gradual  descent  in  idolatry.  The  sculptures  referred 
to  in  the  following  passage  most  probably  belonged  to 
a  religious  edifice : — 

"  I  continued  to  employ  a  few  men  to  open  trenches,  by  tit  of 
experiment,  and  was  not  long  in  discovering  other  sculptares.  "Scu 
the  western  edge,  we  came  upon  the  lower  part  of  socnl  gipactic 
figures,  uninjured  by  fire.  It  was  from  tliis  place  that,  in  the  timf  f'i 
Ahnietl  Pasha,  materials  were  taken  for  rebuilding  the  tomb  of 
Sultan  Abd- Allah,  and  the  slabs  had  been  sawn  in  M  n^ 
otherwise  injured.  At  the  foot  of  the  south-east  corner  ws 
found  a  crouching  lion  rudely  car>'ed  in  basalt,  vihich  appeared 
to  have  fallen  from  the  building  above,  and  to  have  been  n- 
posed  for  centuries  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  centre  of  thf 
mound  we  uncovered  part  of  a  pair  of  gigantic  winged  ball*,  the 
head  and  half  the  wings  of  which  had  been  destroyed.  Th«r 
length  was  fourteen  feet,  and  their  height  must  have  beea  onsd- 
nally  the  same.  On  the  ba<;ks  of  the  slabs  upon  vliich  tbc^e 
animals  had  been  carved  in  high  relief,  were  inscriptiou  in  l*rr 
and  well-cut  characters.  A  pair  of  small  winged  lions,  the  lieaih 
and  upper  part  destroyed,  were  also  discovered.  They  sppcsrrd 
to  form  an  entrance  into  a  cliamber,  wereadminUy  designed,  ani 
very  carefully  executed.  Finally,  a  bas-relief,  representiDg  a 
human  figure,  nine  feet  high,  the  right  hand  elevated,  and  car- 
rying in  the  left  a  branch  with  three  flowNs,  reaembling  tlie 
poppy,  was  found  in  wall  i  (plan  2).  I  uncovencd  only  tbe  upper 
part  of  these  sculptures,  satisfied  with  proving  their  existeav, 
without  exposing  them  to  the  risk  of  iigury,  should  my  Isbonn 
at  any  time  be  interrupted." 

The  original  design  of  many  of  the  figures,  ultimately 
used  as  ideas  by  the  Assyrians,  was,  Mr.  Layard  thinks, 
noble  in  conception  and  pure  in  meaning.  He  assuines 
that  the  strange  sculpture  representing  an  animal  vitb 
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the  body  of  a  lion,  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  the  head 
of  a  man,  to  form  the  most  striking  conception  of  tlie 
attribtttca  of  Deity  that  the  sculptor  could  figure  out 
in  stone.     The  body  of  the  lion  indicates  strength,  the 
vings  of  the  eagle  infer  swiftness,  the  head  of  the  man 
represents  wisdom;    together  implying  an  existence 
characterised  by  extreme  strength,  rapidity,  and  bene- 
Tolenoe ;  and  from  such  sources  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  idolatry  of  the  ancients  originated.     A  careful 
study  of  mythology  will  detect  a  thread  running  up- 
wards from  the  grossest  state  of  error  to  the  regions 
of  truth.     The  ambition  of  kings,  and  the  still  more 
dangeroas  ambition  of  priests,  acting  at  a  time  when 
men  could  read  little  and  had  little  to  read — when 
learning  was  conveyed  by  tradition — when  the  love  of 
marrellous  things  was   strong — ^when  every  induce- 
ment existed  to  force  belief  on  one  side,  and  to  feign 
it  on  another,    would  account  for  the  multitude  and 
diversity  of  professed  divinities  that  the  heathen  world 
tdtimatcly  recognised.     This  chief  figure  in  aU  the  As- 
syrian temples  is  understood  by  Mr.  Layard  to  repre- 
sent the  Supreme  Deity,  to  whom  all  others  were 
subordinate,  and  to  have  meant  at  one  period,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  than  a  remembrancer  of  His  power  to 
whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.     The  Assyrians  do 
not  seem  to  have  degenerated  into  the  vast  multitude 
of  mean  corruptions  of  Deity,  by  which,  above  all 
other  nations,  the  Egyptians  were  characterised.     In 
the  temples  of  Assyria  are  found  often  those  poetical 
or  imaginative  figures,   that,   borrowed  from  animal 
existence,  combine  together  types  of  different  attri- 
butes to  form  the  character  greater  than  any  single 
existence  seen  on  earth  could  pourtray.     The  winged 
fignre  of  a  man,  almost   invariably  offering  pacific 
emblems,  suggests  the  remark  that,   at  a  period  far 
removed  from  our  day,  approaching  very  nearly  to 
the  fountain  of  tradition,  amongst  a  people  who  had 
no  written  revelation,  so  far  as  we  can  believe — who 
had  written  records — who  therefore  might  have  had 
^tten  traditions;   but  who  had  no  other  revelation; 
the  idea  of  attaching  wings  to  the  conceptions  formed 
of  celestial  beings,  appears  to  have  been  universal. 
Prom  the  sculptured  records  it  appears  that  the  form 
of  a  bull,  or  a  cow,  as  amongst  the  Egyptians,  amongst 
the  Israehtes,  and  undoubtedly  amongst  other  eastern 
lotions,  became  the  means  of  gratifying  a  gross  super- 
stition.   We  may  presume  that  this  conception  was 
subsequent  to  some  others  implied  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures— that  it  was  adopted  in  the  great  and  rapid 
descent  of  the  human  race,  and  not,  indeed,  until  seve- 
ral wide  steps  had  been  taken  on  the  downward  path. 
The  discovery  and  removal  of  a  huge  bull  originated 
the  moral  reflections  of  an  Arab  chief  in  the  subjoined 
extract: — 

"The  Arab  sheikh,  his  cnthnsiasm  once  cooled  down,  gave 
»Jj  to  monl  reflections.  *  Wonderful,  wonderful !  There  is 
*«^y  no  God,  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet,*  ex- 
eauud  he,  after  a  long  pause.  *  In  the  name  of  the  Most 
"iA  tdl  me,  0  Bey,  what  you  are  going  to  do  witli  those 
ttoott.  So  many  thousands  of  purses  spent  upon  those  things ! 
^  it  he,  as  you  say,  that  your  people  learn  wisdom  from 
iheo ;  or  is  it,  as  his  reverence  the  Cadi  declares,  that  they  are 
^Ro  to  the  palace  of  your  queen,  who,  with  tlie  rest  of  the 
^n  *i*lief cri,  worship  these  idols  P  As  for  wisdom,  these  figures 
*"'  not  teach  you  to  make  any  better  knives,  or  scissors,  or 
t\\iAm;  and  it  is  in  the  making  of  those  things  that  the  Eng- 
«b  iW  their  wisdom.  But  God  is  great  I  God  is  great ! 
^^  tn  stones  that  have  been  buried  ever  since  the  time  of 


the  holy  Noah — peace  be  with  him !  l^erhaps  they  were  under 
ground  before  the  deluge.  I  have  lived  on  these  lands  for 
years.  My  father,  and  the  father  of  my  father,  pitched  their 
tents  here  before  me ;  but  they  never  heard  of  these  figuras. 
For  twelve  hundred  years  have  the  true  believers  (and,  praise  be 
to  God !  all  true  wisdom  is  with  them  alone)  been  settled  ia 
this  country,  and  none  of  them  ever  heard  of  a  palace  onder 
ground.  Neither  did  they  who  went  before  them.  But,  lol 
here  comes  a  Frank  from  many  days*  journey  off,  and  he  walks 
up  to  the  very  place,  and  he  takes  a  stick  (illustrating  the  de- 
scription at  the  same  time  with  the  point  of  his  spear),  and 
makes  a  line  here,  and  makes  a  line  there.  Here,  says  he,  ia 
the  palace ;  there,  says  he,  is  the  gate ;  and  he  shows  na  what 
lias  been  all  our  lives  beneath  our  feet,  without  our  having 
known  anything  abont  it.  Wonderful  I  Wonderful !  Is  it  by 
books,  is  it  hy  magic,  is  it  by  your  prophets,  that  you  hava 
learned  these  things  P  Speak,  O,  Bey ;  tell  me  the  secret  of 
wisdom !' 

"  The  wonder  of  Abd-ur-rahman  was  certainly  not  without 
cause,  and  his  reflections  were  natural  enough.  Whilst  riding 
at  his  side,  I  had  been  indulging  in  a  reverie  not  nnlike  his  own, 
which  he  suddenly  intermpted  by  these  eschimations.  Snch 
thoughts  crowded  upon  me  day  by  day,  as  I  looked  upon  every 
newly  discovered  sculpture.  A  stranger  laying  open  monuments 
buried  for  more  than  twenty  centuries,  and  thus  proving  to  those 
who  dwelt  around  them  that  much  of  the  dvilisatiou  and  know- 
ledge of  which  we  now  boast  existed  amongst  our  fore&thers, 
when  our  '  ancestors  were  yet  unborn '  was,  in  a  manner,  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  debt  which  the  West  owes  to  the  East. 
It  is,  indeed,  no  small  matter  of  wonder  that  far  distant,  and 
comparatively  new,  nations  should  have  preserved  the  only  records 
of  a  people  once  ruling  over  nearly  hidf  the  globe ;  and  should 
now  be  able  to  teach  the  descendants  of  tliat  people,  or  those 
who  have  taken  their  place,  where  their  cities  and  monuments 
once  stood.  There  was  more  than  enough  to  excite  the  aston- 
ishment of  Abd-ur-rahman,  and  I  seized  this  opportunity  to  give 
him  a  short  lecture  upon  the  advantages  of  civilisation  and  of 
knowledge.  I  will  not  pledge  myself,  however,  that  my  endea- 
vours were  attended  with  as  much  success  as  those  of  some  may 
be  who  boast  of  their  missions  to  the  east.  Ail  I  could  accom- 
plish was,  to  give  to  the  Arab  sheikh  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Franks ;  which  was  so  fan  useful  to  me 
that,  through  his  means,  the  impression  was  spread  abont  the 
country,  and  was  not  one  of  the  least  effective  guarantees  for 
the  safety  of  my  property  and  person." 

We  know  not  if  the  great  change  amongst  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet  has  been  sufficiently  observed.  At 
one  period,  idol-worship  covered  the  whole  of  Asia. 
Nothing  more  degraded  than  the  religious  state  of 
Egypt  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  political  power  can 
possibly  be  conceived,  and  no  change  more  complete 
than  that  which  has  been  effected  by  "the  prophet," 
amongst  whose  followers  the  opposition  to  idols  and 
idolatry  is  a  leading  feature  of  their  religious  faith. 
A  corresponding  change  has  been  accomplished  wher- 
ever the  creed  of  Mecca  prevails. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the  death  of  Tahyar 
Pasha,  who  dealt  in  the  most  friendly  manner  with  tho 
foreign  excavator.  The  author  bears  testimony  to  the 
honesty  of  heart  and  purpose  by  which  Tahyar  was 
actuated.  It  is  so  pleasing  to  have  a  favourable  ac- 
count of  one  of  these  Turkish  governors,  that  we  quote 
the  tribute  to  his  memory : — 

"I  was  much  grieved  at  the  sudden  death  of  Tahyar;  for  he 
was  a  man  of  gentle  and  kindly  manner,  just  and  considerate  in 
his  government,  and  of  considerable  information  and  learning  for 
a  Turk.  I  felt  a  kind  of  affection  fur  liim.  The  cause  of  his 
death  showed  his  integrity.  Ilis  troops  had  plundered  a  friendly 
tribe,  falsely  represented  to  him  as  rebellious  by  his  principal 
officers,  who  were  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  enriching 
tlicmselves  with  the  spoil.  When  ho  le;vrnt  the  particulars  of 
the  afr.\ir,  and  that  the  tribe,  so  far  fiom  being  hostile,  were 
peaceably  pasturing  their  flocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour,  he 
exclaimed,  '  You  luive  destroyed  my  house,*  (viz.,  its  honour,)  and* 
without  speaking  again,  died  of  a  broken  heart.    He  was  loried 
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in  the  court-yard  of  the  principal  mosqne  at  Mardin.  A  simple 
but  degant  tomb,  surrounded  hy  flowers  and  evergreens,  was 
raised  orer  his  remains ;  uid  an  Arabic  inscription  records  the 
Tirtaes  and  probable  reward  of  one  of  the  most  honest  and  ami- 
able men  that  it  has  been  my  lot,  in  a  life  of  some  experience 
amongst  men  of  varions  kinds,  to  meet.  I  visited  his  monnmeut 
OB  my  return  to  Constantinople.  From  the  lofty  terrace,  where 
it  stands,  the  eye  wanders  over  the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
stretching  to  the  Euphrates  one  great  meadow  covered  with  the 
tents  and  flocks  of  innumerable  tribes." 

Mr.  Layard  details  the  leading  facts  as  they  occnr- 
zed  in  his  search  amongst  the  minSj  without  minutely 
describing  the  daily  progress  made  by  liis  Arabs  and 
bimself .  His  firman  from  the  Porte  enabled  him  to 
proceed  regularly  without  the  slightest  interruption. 
He  had  now  reached  the  interior  of  one  palace.  Each 
new  excavation  opened  out  new  treasures.  The 
cshambers  were  entirely  covered  with  sculptures  re- 
markable for  the  "  variety  and  elegance  of  the  orna- 
ments.*' Sometimes  the  figures  were  in  groups,  and 
sometimes  "winged  figures  before  the  sacred  tree; 
Teligious  animals,  and  elaborate  scroll-work,  all  fur- 
nishing not  only  beautiful  designs,  but  important  illus- 
trations of  the  religion  of  the  Assyrians."  A  singular 
and  touching  discovery  was  made  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers. Mr.  Layard  describes  its  position  on  the  plan ; 
but  without  this  plan  we  are  incompetent  to  convey  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  room: — 


"  In  the  centre  of  the  mound,  to  the  nortli  of  the  great  vringed 
hulls,  I  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  traces  of  building.     £x- 
eept  the  obelisk,  two  winged  figures,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
yeUow  limestone,  which  appeared  to  have  formed  part  of  a  gi- 
gantic bull,  or  lion,  no  remains  of  sculpture  had  yet  been  disco- 
vered.    On  excavating  to  the  south,  I  found  a  wcU-formed  tomb, 
built  of  bricks,  and  covered  w^ith  a  slab  of  alabaster.     It  was 
about  five  feet  in'Jength,  and  scarcely  more  than  eighteen  inches 
in  breadth  in  the  interior.     On  removing  the  lid,  parts  of  a 
skeleton  were  exposed  to  view.  The  skull,  and  some  of  the  larger 
bones,  were  still  entire ;  but  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  move 
fliem,  they  crumbled  into  dust.      With  them  were  three  earthen 
vessels.     A  vase  of  reddish  clay,  with  a  long,  narrow  neck,  stood 
in  a  dish  of  such  delicate  fabric,  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  re- 
moving it  entire.   Over  the  mouth  of  the  vase  was  placed  a  bowl, 
or  cup,  also  of  red  day.     This  pottery  appears  to  have  stood  near 
the  right  shoulder  of  the  body.     In  tlie  dust  wluch  had  accu- 
mulated round  the  skeleton,  were  found  beads  and  small  orna- 
ments belonging  to  a  necklace.   The  beads  are  of  opaque-coloured 
glaas,  agate,  cornelian,  and  amethyst.     A  small  crouching  lion  of 
lapis  lazuli,  pierced  on  the  Wk,  had  been  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  necklace.     The  vases  and  ornaments  are  Egyptian  in  their 
character,  being  identical  with  similar  remains  found  in  the  tombs 
of  Egypt,  and  preserved  in  collections  of  antiquities  from  that 
country.     With  the  beads  was  a  cylinder,  on  which  is  repre- 
aented  the  king,  in  his  chariot^  hunting  the  wild  bull,  as  in  the 
W-relief  firom  the  north-west  palace.   The  surface  of  the  cylinder 
has  been  so  much  worn  and  injured,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  figures  upon  it.   A  copper  omameut,  resembling  a  mo- 
dern seal,  two  bracelets  of  silver,  and  a  pin  for  the  hair,  were 
alio  discovered.      I  carefully  collected  and  preserved  these  in- 
teresting remains,  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  body  had  been 
that  of  a  female. 

"On  digging  beyond  this  tomb,  I  found  a  second,  similarly 
constructed,  and  of  the  same  size.  In  it  were  two  vases  of  highly 
glazed  green  pottery,  elegant  in  shape,  and  in  perfect  preservation, 
^ear  them  was  a  copper  mirror,  and  a  copper  lustral  spoon,  all 
^Egyptian  in  form. 

"Many  other  tombs  were  opened,  containing  vases,  plates, 
mirrors,  spoons,  beads,  aud  ornaments.  Some  of  them  were  built 
of  baked  bricks,  carefully  joined,  but  without  mortar;  others 
were  formed  by  large  earthen  sarcophagi,  covered  with  an  entire 
alabaster  slab,  similar  to  those  discovered  on  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  mound  already  described. 

**  Having  carefully  collected  and  packed  the  contents  of  the 
tombs,  I  removed  them,  and  dug  deeper  into  the  mound.    I  was 


surprised  to  find,  about  Jire  ffH  henetdh  (kem^  the  remains  of  s 
building.     Walls  of  unbaked  bricks  could  still  be  traced ;  bat  tlip 
slabs  with  which  they  had  been  caaed  were  no  longer  in  thdr 
places,  being  scattered  about  without  order,  and  lying  mostly  vilh 
their  fSsces  on  the  flooring  of  baked  bricks.     Tpon  them  were  boUi 
sculptures  and  inscriptions.     Slab  succeeded  to  slab ;  and  wbta 
I  had  removed  nearly  twenty  tombs,  and  cleared  away  the  cartb 
from  a  space  about  fifty  feet  square,  the  ruins  which  had  bn^. 
thus  uncovered  presented  a  veiy  singular  appearance.     Abo^e 
one  hundred  slabs  were  exposed  to  view,  podced  in  rows  oTcr 
against  the  other,  as  slabs  in  a  stone-cutter's  yard,  or  as  the  leares 
of  a  gigantic  book-     Every  slab  was  sculptured,  and  as  they  vrn 
placed  in  a  regular  series  according  to  the  subjects  upon  them,  it 
was  evident  that  they  had  been  moved,  in  the  order  in  whicii 
they  stood,  from  their  original  positions  against  the  wslb  d 
sun-dried  brick,  and  had  been  left  as  found,  prepvnttory  to  tkcr 
removal  elsewhere.     That  they  were  not  thos  arranged  be/orr 
being  used  in  the  building  for  which  they  had  been  origiiully 
sculptured,  was  evident  from  the  fact,  proved  beyond  a  doult 
by  repeated  observation,  that  the  Assyrians  carved  their  slsb 
after,  and  not  before  they  were  placed.     Subjects  were  eonUaod 
on  adjoining  slabs,  figures  and  chariots  being  divided  in  the  cen- 
tre.    There  were  places  for  the  iron  brackets,  or  dove-taih. 
They  had  evidently  been  once  filled,  for  I  could  still  trace  maib 
and  stains  left  by  the  metal.     To  the  south  of  the  centre  baCs 
were  two  gigantic  figures,  similar  to  those  discovered  to  the 
north. 

"  These  sculptures  resembled,  in  many  respecfts,  simie  of  the 
bas-reliefs  found  in  the  south-west  palace,  in  which  the  acoip- 
turcd  face  of  the  slab  was  turned,  it  \vill  be  remembered!,  towards 
the  walls  of  unbaked  bricks.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the 
centre  building  had  been  destroyed,  to  supply  materials  for  the 
construction  of  this  edifice.  But  here  were  tombs  mtr  thr 
ruins.  The  edifice  had  perished;  and,  in  the  earth  and  xubbbli 
accumulating  above  its  remains,  a  people,  whose  funeresl  vases 
and  ornaments  were  identical  in  form  and  material  with  thos^ 
found  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  had  buried  their  dead.  TTbst 
race,  then,  occupied  the  country  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces?  At  what  period  were  these  t4>mb8  made? 
What  antiquity  did  their  presence  assign  to  the  buildings  beaenb 
them  P  These  are  questions  which  I  am  yet  unable  to  SBfv&, 
and  which  must  be  left  undecided  until  the  origin  and  age  of  the 
contents  of  the  tombs  can  be  satisfieustorily  determined.*' 

The  singularity  of  these  tombs  is,  that  they  were 
formed  ^parently  above  the  ruins  of  palaces  thstmay 
have  been  built  a  thousand  years  previously.  Many  of 
the  small  articles,  found  in  these  old  chambera^  were 
of  most  minute  and  beautiful  workmanship  :>^ 

"The  chamber  V  is  remarkable  for  the  discovery,  near  the  eS' 
trance  a,  of  a  number  of  ivory  ornaments,  of  considerable  besntr 
aud  interest.  These  ivories,  when  uncovered,  adhered  so  firclv 
to  the  soil,  and  were  in  so  forward  a  state  of  decon^x)ftition,  that 
I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  extricating  them,  even  in  fragment*. 
I  spent  hours  lying  on  the  ground,  separating  them  with  a  p'a- 
knife,  from  the  rubbish  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Tho5f 
who  saw  them  when  they  first  reached  this  country  wiU  be  swre 
of  the  difiiculty  of  relieving  them  from  the  hardened  mass  inwliieb 
they  were  imbedded.  The  ivory  separated  itself  in  flakes.  £^^ 
the  falling  away  of  the  earth  was  suflicicut  to  reduce  it  abnost  to 
powder.  This  will  account  for  the  condition  of  the  specimens  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  With  all  the  care  thxt 
I  could  devote  to  the  collection  of  the  fragments,  many  were  lost,  ^ 
remained  unperccivcd,  in  tlie  immense  heap  of  rubbish  under  whiA 
they  were  buried.  Since  they  have  been  in  England  they  have  bftfl 
admirably  restored  and  cleaned.  Tlie  gelatinous  matter,  by  which 
the  particles  forming  the  ivory  are  kept  together,  had,  from  the 
decay  of  centuries,  been  completely  exhausted.  By  an  ingcniow 
process  it  has  been  restored,  and  the  ornaments,  which  oa  thar 
discovery  fell  to  pieces,  almost  upon  mere  exposure  to  the  air, 
have  regained  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  recent  iron, 
and  may  be  handled  without  risk  of  irgury. 

"  The  forms  and  style  of  art  have  a  purely  £g}'ptian  character ; 
although  there  are  certain  peculiaritioi  in  the  execution  ««J 
mode  of  treatment  that  would  seem  to  mark  the  work  of  s  fo- 
reign, perhaps  an  Assyrian,  artist.  The  same  peculiariUtf" 
the  same  anomalies — characterised  all  the  other  onsets  disoorer- 
ed,    {Several  small  heads  in  frames,  supported  by  pillui  or  fcdei* 
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tab,  noil  elegant  in  design.  Mid  eUborate  in  execution,  show  Mt 
osly  a  oonsiderable  acqnaiut&nce  with  art,  but  an  intimate 
knovledgv  of  th«  method  of  working  in  ivory.  Vontkd,  with 
tbMi  vcre  ohfeiig  tftbfeCs,  upon  which  ttm  Mulptmred,  with  grMt 
4rlicM7,  itiafing  figures,  with  one  hand  elerated,  nnd  holdiig  in 
the  other  a  stem,  or  staff,  surroouAted  by  a  flower^  or  ornament, 
irsembUng  the  Ej^-ptian  lotus.  Scattered  about  were  fragments 
o(vin|«d  sphinxes,  the  head  of  a  lion,  of  singular  beauty,  but 
vhieli,  unibrtanately,  fell  to  pieces ;  human  hau^  hands,  legs, 
ud  feet ;  bulls,  flowers,  and  scroll-work.  In  all  these  ■pedmetts 
the  spirit  of  the  design  and  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship  are 
equally  to  be  admired." 

Did  the  Assyrians  borrow  from  the  Egyptians,  or 
the  Egyptians  from  the  Assyrians  ?  We  oelieve  that 
the  Kile  was  indebted  to  the  Tigris,  and  not  the  Tigris 
to  the  Nile.  The  queation  admits  of  doubt,  from  the 
rircamstance  elicited  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  examination 
of  the  monnd  of  Nimrod,  that  it  contains  the  ruins  of 
pdaoes  and  temples  built  at  distant  periods — at  dates 
so  distant,  that  the  slabs  and  decorations  of  the  oldest 
temples  have  been  used  in  the  more  modem  erections. 
From  the  position  of  the  tombs  already  mentioned,  it 
may  he  inferred  that  there  were  two  destructions  of  Ni- 
DCTeb,  or  that  two  oities  in  nearly  the  same  locality  had 
been  at  different  dates  entirely  destroyed.  We  know 
that  the  latest  Nineveh  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
seren  centuries  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  and  the  oldest  must  necessarily  have  been 
foonded,  its  palaces  erected,  its  sculptures  devised  and 
executed,  and  its  records  inscribed,  at  a  period  not  much 
posterior  to  that  assigned  in  Scripture  for  the  erection 
of  a  city  by  Nimrod.  These  views  explain  fully  the 
essential  difference  apparent  in  the  religious  emblems. 
The  earliest  sculptures  would  bear  simpler  and  more 
flnblime  references  to  religion  than  those  executed  at 
a  later  date,  when  the  eorraptions  of  ages  had  crept 
deeper  into  the  original  traditions  received  from  the 
fathers,  and  when  Egypt  had  probably  returned  the 
bowledge  she  borrowed,  intermingled  with  most  fan- 
tastic and  pernicious  errors.  The  "mystic  tree,*' 
vhich  niingles  in  many  of  the  seulptures  of  the  Assy- 
nans  connected  with  religion,  is  not  improbably  a  type 
of  the  tradition  respecting  the  original  state  of  man- 
kind, in  a  locality  forming  part  of  the  Assyrian  terri- 
tory; and  may  have  been  symbolical  of  the  tree  of 
bowledge,  that  exercised  so  fatal  influences  over  the 
uihabitants  of  Eden.  On  these  topics  many  specula- 
tions might  be  raised ;  but  until  the  inscriptions  of  the 
numoments  can  be  fully  translated,  we  continue  igno- 
nnt  of  much  that  tliey  would  disclose.  The  summary 
of  information  afforded  by  Mr.  Layard  is  the  most  con- 
^  representation  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the 
Assyrians  that  can  be  given.  It  is  in  the  following 
tenns: — 

"  lit  That  there  are  buildings  in  Assyria  which  so  fhr  differ 
is  their  senlptona,  in  their  mythological  and  sacred  symbols, 
*nd  in  the  ehaiaeter  and  langnagc  of  thehr  imeriptiotts,  as  to 
^  to  inference  that  there  were,  at  least,  two  distinct  periods  of 
Aanian  history.  We  may  moreover  oondndo  that  either  the 
people  inhabiting  the  conntiy  at  those  distinct  periods  Were  of 
Cerent  races,  or  of  different  brftnefaes  of  the  same  race,  or  that, 
^T  intermixtnre  with  foreigners,  perhaps  Egyptian,  great  changes 
liad  taken  pUuse  in  their  langnage,  religion,  and  enatoms,  between 
the  ImiUiag  of  theflrst  palaee  of  Nimrod  and  that  of  the  edifices 
of  Khonabad  and  Konywgilc. 

"  2d.  Thai  the  names  of  the  Icings  on  the  momnnettts  show 
I  hpie  of  even  soiae  eentnies  between  the  foandatlon  of  the 
ttoit  soeient  and  most  reoeat  ol  those  edifices. 

!'3i  That  tnm  the  tfrnhob  introdooed  into  the  ttnlptarei 


of  the  second  Assyrian  period,  and  from  the  Eg}-ptian  character 
of  the  small  objects  found  in  the  eatth  above  the  mins  of  the 
buildings  of  the  oldctt  period,  then  was  a  dose  oonnexioii  with 
Egypt,  either  by  oonqnest  or  friendly  interoonrse,  between  tht 
time  si  t^  creation  of  the  earliest  and  latest  palaces;  and  thai 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  the  names  of  kings  in  certain  Egyptian 
dynasties,  the  ivories  from  Nimrond,  the  introduction  of  several 
Assyrian  divinities  into  the  Egyptian  pantheon,  and  other  evi- 
deiiee,  point  to  the  fourteenth  osntury  as  the  probablt  time  of 
the  oommenoemtnt,  and  the  niath  as  the  period  of  the  tenniiiiii 
tion  of  that  intercourse. 

"  4th.  That  the  earlier  palaces  of  Nimrond  were  already  in 
ruins,  and  buried  before  the  foundation  of  the  latter;  and  that  it 
is  probable  they  may  have  been  thus  destroyed  about  the  time  of 
the  14th  Egyptian  dynasty. 

"  5th.  That  the  existence  of  two  distinct  dynasties  in  Assyria, 
and  the  foundation,  about  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  of  an 
Assyrian  monarchy,  may  be  inferred  from  the  testimony  of  the 
most  ancient  authors;  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  of 
Scripture,  and  of  Egyptian  monuments.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
draw  any  positive  conclusions  ttom  the  data  that  I  have  attempted 
to  bring  together.  It  haa  been  my  object  to  place  before  the 
reader  the  facts  which  have  been  afforded  by  the  examination  of 
the  ruins — ^fiscts,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  will  go  far  towards 
enabling  ns  ultimately  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  compara- 
tive, if  not  the  positive  date  of  these  newly  discovered  monuments. 
I  trust  that  I  have  at  least  succeeded  in  showing  that  there  are 
grounds  for  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  very  early  origin  of 
some  of  these  edifices;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  disooveries 
hitherto  made  inconsistent  with  the  early  dates  which  the  dynas- 
tic lists,  and  the  statements  of  ancient  authors,  would  assign  to 
the  foundation  of  Nineveh.  Tlie  subject  is  new,  and  has  not 
yet  been  illustrated  by  the  remains  of  the  people  themsdves. 
The  vast  ruins  (tf  Egypt — its  written  and  sculptured  records — 
have  enabled  the  antiquarian  to  enlarge  and  rectify  the  notices 
preserved  to  us  through  the  Greeks  ud  Komans ;  but  lutherto 
Assyria  has  furnished  no  such  materials.  Their  very  absence 
has  compelled  us  to  n^lect  a  branch  of  inqniiy  replete  with  in- 
terest, as  connected  with  biblical  study,  and  with  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  Further  researches  will  probably  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  additional  monnments  and  inscriptions,  adding  to  the 
great  mass  of  materials  which  in  the  last  three  years  has  been 
placed  in  our  possession.  It  wonld  scarcely  be  reasonable  or 
consistent,  after  what  has  already  been  done,  to  discard  all  evi- 
dence of  the  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  because  there  are 
discrepandes  in  the  statements  of  such  authors  as  Ctesias.Eusebius, 
and  the  Syncellus;  and  at  the  same  time  to  found  arguments 
against  that  antiquity  upon  an  isolated  and  doabtfiil  passage  in 
Herodotus,  or  npon  the  absence  of  the  mention  of/ an  earlier 
Assyrian  king  in  the  Scriptures.** 

We  have  not  attempted  to  present  an  abstract  of 
the  information  contained  in  these  two  extraordinary 
volumes.  The  character  of  the  work  may  have  been 
indicated,  and  we  have  not  endeavonred  to  exceed 
that  point.  The  second  volume  contains  very  inte- 
resting statements  regarding  the  Chaldean  Christians. 
The  author  visited  their  vilhiges  after  the  bte  perse- 
cution by  the  fanatic  Kurds,  who  slaughtered  a  vast 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  burned  their  churches,  de- 
vastated their  fields  and  orchards,  and  committed  the 
most  lamentable  excesses.  The  persecution  of  the 
Nestorian  Churches  in  recent  years  was  a  disgrace  to 
Christian  nations,  whose  ambassadors  at  Constanti- 
nople might  have  prevented  or  speedily  closed  the  ex- 
treme persecution  of  that  harmless  people.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  killed  was  greater  than  appeared  from 
the  statements  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time;  but 
even  this  was  not  equal  to  the  abstraction  of  the 
young  into  captivity,  and  their  compulsory  conversion 
from  the  faith  of  their  fathers;  and  this  last  crime 
occurred  in  numerous  instances  amongst  the  mountain 
villages  of  Chaldea.  while  we  believe  that  the  ambas- 
sador of  no  Christian  power  has  ever  moved  in  any 
way  for  their  restontioD,    These  duddeaus  fom  the 
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most  interesting  community,  in  some  respects,  in  the 
world.  They  have  remained  from  the  commencement 
of  time  near  to  the  nativity  of  mankind,  and  near  to 
the  second  birth-pkce  of  the  race  from  a  single  family. 
They  represent  the  nation  that  first  introduced  cities, 
civilities,  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  into  the  world. 
They  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  men  who  formed 
the  largest  and  the  longest-sustained  empire  of  Asia. 


They  were  amongst  the  earliest  converts  ic  Christia- 
nity, and  it  seemed  meet  that  the  Gospel  of  forglTe- 
ness  should  be  soon  conveyed  to  the  scene  of  the  acts 
that  first  rendered  it  necessary.  The  Chaldeans,  in 
profane  history,  are  known  to  have  been  the  cariiet 
cultivators  of  many  sciences;  and  the  last  fragments 
of  a  great  people  should  not  be  left  to  perish  withoat 
an  effort. 


THE    BIRTH   OF   DAY. 


llsSTixss,  and  tired  of  voomg  sleep,  I  rose, 

And  climbing  to  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill^ 

Beheld  the  mom  pal  forth  her  lovely  arms, 

And  draw  apart  the  gauze-like  draperies 

Of  her  eastern  bed :  she  smiling  thence, 

As  joy-expectant  as  a  fair  young  bride 

Whose  IoTe*s  blest  consummation  is  at  hand. 

Oh,  *twas  a  glorious  sight !  and,  to  the  full, 

Mine  eyes  I  feasted  with  the  ripening  charms  of  mom. 

Beneath  me  lay  the  sea,  waveless  and  still ; 
Stretching  far  out ! — ^away ! — and  yet  away ! — 
Laying,  aa  it  meseemed,  the  pale  blue  sky 
That  looked  its  boundary  wall. 


A  western  breeze— 
A  soft  and  whispering  breexe-— passed  o*er  me, 
And  adown  the  hill;  saluting  on  its  way 
The  sweet  wild  flowers,  and  shaking  thence  the  dew ; 
Then,  floating  o*er  the  sea,  formed  mimic  waves — 
Far  out,  for  many  a  mile ! 

Gaily,  then  rose 
The  Sun,  from  the  blue  water's  furthest  verge, 
And  wedded  with  the  Morn.     From  them,  anon. 
Came  forth  the  Day — a  loTely  summer  Day! 
That  till  the  evening  lived  in  golden  smiles. 
Then  died  away  in  rich  and  mellow  light  \ 

Colin  Rajs  Bbowx. 


AN   OLD    TRUE    THEME. 


It  is  an  old,  yet  golden  dream. 

That  looking  back  to  days  gone  by ; 

The  world  may  mock  it,  as  a  theme 
By  poets  harped  continually. 

And  yet  the  world  itself  broods  o*er 

The  theme  oft  times,  yet,  scorning,  hears 

It  echoed  in  the  poet's  lore, 

And  falsely  masks  its  heart  with  sneers. 

Yes  I  His  an  old  and  common  theme — 
Great  tmths  arc  common — ^Why  deny 

This  love  of  retrospective  dream  — 
The  bridegroom  lov*d  of  Memory  P 

She,  widowM,  sits  in  heart*  that  Time 
Of  tmth  has  rifled,  and  she  turns 


\ 


Where,  o'er  Youth's  heedless  travell'd  cllm«». 
Thought's  planetary  beauty  bums ; 

Thus  led,  she  wanders  uncontroU'd 
Those  regions  blest :  a  word,  a  strain 

Of  music,  to  her  hopes  unfold 
The  portals  of  those  ways  again ; 

Though  seeking — in  the  earnest  love 
Deceits  of  Time  those  hopes  endow — 

Youth's  perfect  joys,  they  float  above, 
And,  dream-wise,  mock  existence  now : 

Still  Memory  seeks ;  but  Hope  will  find, 
Nor  through  the  past  of  life  despond. 

Oft  rises,  when  we  look  behind, 
Desire  to  know  beyond ! 

Fbsdericx  Enocit. 


POESY   AND    POETS. 


0,  Poist!  sweet  manna  of  the  mind! 

Dropt  down  like  dew  in  deserts !  ever  kind 

And  soothing  distillation  from  a1)ove, 

Thy  voice  is  music,  and  thy  spirit  love ! 

Essence  of  thought  most  pure — Nature's  sweet  voice — 

Fond  nurse  of  trath,  which  makes  tlie  soul  rejoice — 

Inspiring  draught  from  youtliful  iCebe's  urn, 

O !  let  me  fondly  witli  thy  fervour  bum  j 

Teach  me  thy  mighty  secrets  to  relate — 

Make  me  intensely  feel  tliat  thou  art  great. 

Immortal  gift,  transcending  worlds  by  far. 

Before,  and  destined  to  outlive,  each  star  ! 

Befining  influence  to  mankind  given 

As  a  foretaste  of  all-end aring  heaven ! 

Through  thee  we  truly  see  the  beauteous  spiing — 

Through  thee  we  hear  the  woodland  minstrels  sing — 

Tlirough  thee  new  light  illuminates  the  eyes — 

Through  thee  we  read  the  wonders  of  the  skies — 

Through  thee  we  feel  aright  for  other's  woes. 

Thy  tendemess  such  sympathy  bestows ; 

In  hope  or  joy,  despondency  or  grief^ 

Thou  art  the  surest  medium  of  relief  j 


For  what  is  poesy  P    What  can  it  be 
But  a  diffusion  of  the  Deity  ! 

No  man  can  be  a  poet  by  desire, 

Deep  in  his  soul  mustbum  the  sacred  Are! 

Soft  in  emotions,  tender  in  his  heart, 

Warm  in  affection,  unallied  to  art; 

Not  the  mere  slave  of  searching  for  a  rhyme 

To  make  his  subject-matter  sweetly  chime, 

But  charged  with  fond  idea  'yond  control. 

That  pours  like  living  lava  o'er  his  soul ! 

Whether  in  silent  sorrow  for  the  poor 

That  come  in  age  and  sickness  to  his  door, 

Or  'mid  those  scenes  sublime  where  all  is  gaj. 

And  sea  and  sunshine  gambol  on  the  way 

Whether  in  sacred  fane,  or  festal  hall, 
Where  beauty  sits  in  splendour  round  the  wall, 
Or  'mid  soft  music's  sweet,  enticing  swell. 
Or  sparkling  lakes,  where  Naiads  seem  to  dwell; 
First  let  the  spirit  of  the  theme  inspire 
Before  his  living  fingers  touch  the  lyre; 
Then  shall  he  pen  enduring  strains  of  love, 
Such  as  the  unseen  angels  may  approve! 

AnpkiwFaxx. 
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MIRANDA:  A  TALE  OP  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

BOOK  m. 

Thjb  10th  August  axb  ths  2d  Septembeb. 

by  pebcy  b.  st.  john. 


CHAPTEB  XTII. 
THE  PRINCESS  DE  LAMBALLE. 

When  the  Duke  de  Havilliere  and  the  Lady  Adda 
stood  before  their  jadges  in  the  conrt  of  the  Abbaye,  the 
scene,  though  still  fearful  in  the  extreme,  had  somewhat 
ebuiged.  No  dead  bodies  were  visible.  The  conrt,  it  is 
true,  was  satnrated  with  blood,  but  this  was  in  part  con- 
eealed  by  the  litter  of  straw  which  lay  upon  the  ground. 
)Uil1aid  sat  rigid  at  his  table.  The  Duke  and  Adela 
gaxed  with  wondering  horror  at  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
judges. 

Adela  qniTered  with  alarm,  and  then  with  surprise,  for 
she  bad  recognised  Paul  Ledm  among  the  twelve  judges 
who  BoiToanded  Maillord. 

There  was  a  sentry  at  the  entrance  of  the  outer  court, 
while  only  some  two  dozen  of  the  assassins  surrounded  the 
prisoners, 

Adela  and  the  Duke  were  not  alone. 

A  beaatifhl  and  lovely  woman  stood  beside  them. 

The  Princefis  de  Lamballe,  ex-Savoy-Garignan,  was  the 
widow  of  the  youthful  son  of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre. 
She  belonged  to  a  royal  house ;  and  her  extreme  beauty, 
tmiability,  and  mental  charms  had  created  in  Maria  An- 
toinette a  passionate  attachment  for  her.  This  circumstance 
eaosed  her  confinement  in  prison  at  the  period  of  the  Sep- 
tember massacres.  The  popular  hatred  of  the  Austrian 
Qaeen,  rAutrichienne,  made  them  equally  hate  all  around 
her.  Louis  XVI.  would  have  been  far  less  loathed  had  he 
had  a  Prench  princess  for  his  wife ;  and  the  Princess  de 
LombaUe  would  probably  never  have  seen  the  inside  of  a 
French  prison  but  for  her  devotion  to  the  ill-advised  but 
Dnfortnnate  Queen. 

She  had  at  first  followed  Marie  Antoinette  to  the 
Temple ;  but  the  Commune  of  Paris  allowed  none  but 
the  royal  fiunily  to  remain  in  this  locale.  The  Prhicess 
de  Lamballe  was  speedily  transferred  to  another  prison. 

When  the  September  massacres  were  bruited  abroad, 
the  old  Duke  de  Penthievre  became  alarmed.  The  old 
man  loved  his  daughter-in-law,  the  widow  of  his  dead  son, 
as  if  she  had  been  his  own  child.  Living  in  retirement 
at  the  Chateau  de  Bizy,  in  Normandy,  he  watched  over 
her  from  afar.  A  secret  agent  was  dispatched  to  Paris, 
with  300,000  francs  to  purchase  the  safety  of  the  prin- 
cess. This  money,  well  spent,  had  had  its  effect.  In  the 
Commonc,  amongst  the  judges,  and  amongst  the  execu- 
tioners, the  Princess  de  Lamballe  had  friends. 

As  Adela  and  the  Duke  came  down,  the  princess  ar- 
rired  from  another  door.  A  single  femme-de'chanibre 
accompanied  her. 

'* I  am  to  be  murdered,"  she  whispered,  and  fiunted  in 
tk  arms  of  her  servant. 

The  assassins  murmured;  but  Hebert  and  Lhuilier, 
vho  stood  by,  and  who  were  in  her  interest,  interposed, 
and  held  them  back. 

The  prinoess  soon  recovered  to  clasp  Adela  to  her  breast, 
>nd  then  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  judges. 


It  was  now  broad  day.  A  bright  autumn  sun  wns 
streaming  through  a  cloudless  sky  over  the  old  roof  of  the 
ex-convent.  Nature  seemed  sleeping  in  calm  repose, 
looking  in  upon  that  blood-stained  speck  upon  the  earth. 
Hideous  indeed  was  the  scene.  The  judges,  bloated  with 
drink  and  excitement,  were,  however,  calm  beside  the 
assassins.  These  men,  their  naked  arms  and  feet  satu- 
rated with  human  blood,  stood  glaring  with  eager  impa- 
tience at  every  new  victim.  A  yell  of  delight  greeted  all 
condemnations  ;  a  yell  of  fury  met  acquittals. 

But  these  very  men  washed  their  feet  and  hands  to 
lead  home  prisoners  whom  Maillard  had  declared  innocent, 
and  the  judge  seemed  to  take  a  wild  delight  in  absolving 
all  those  against  whose  name  no  black  mark  was  appended. 
It  was  a  fearful  struggle  between  a  feeling  of  justice  and 
a  horrible  thirst  for  human  blood. 

"  Your  name  ?  '*  said  JIaillard,  sternly. 
"De  Lamballe,  ex-Savoy-Cariguan.'* 
"Thy  age?" 
"  Twenty-five." 

A  few  other  indifferent  questions  were  put  and  answered 
readily.  Adela,  who  expected  the  same  ordeal,  studied 
carefully  the  questions,  in  order  to  reply. 

**  Thy  answers  to  my  questions  are  satisfactory,"  said 
Maillard.  "  Swear  the  love  of  equality  and  liberty,  and 
hatred  of  kings  and  queens." 

"  I  will  willingly  swear  the  first,"  replied  the  princess, 
"  but  as  to  hatred  of  the  king  and  queen  I  cannot  swear 
— it  is  not  in  my  heart." 

"  Swear  everything,"  said  Paul  Ledru,  leaning  towards 
her,  ''or  thou  art  lost ;  we  cannot  save  thee  if  the  people 
become  angry.  *' 

The  Princess  de  Lamballe,  a  little  alarmed,  did  not 
seem  to  understand,  and  remained  silent. 
Adela  touched  her  gently. 

"  Say  anything,"  said  she,  "  what  matter;  so  we  escape 
from  here  ?  " 

"  What  am  I  to  answer?'*  asked  the  Princess. 
"  Thy  answers  have  satisfied  us.     Thou  hast  doubtless 
been  a  victim,  not  an  accomplice,  of  the  Austrian  woman. 
Go  out;  and  when  thou  art  in  the  street,  cry  Vive  la  Na- 
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"  May  I  wait  for  my  friends  ?  " 

"  If  thou  wilt ;  but  perhaps  they  arc  not  so  innocent  as 
thou,"  said  Maillard,  rather  uneasy  at  saving  three  vic- 
tims, one  afler  another. 

"  I  am  sure  Adela  is  tA  innocent  as  a  babe,"  replied 
the  princess. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Maillard,  sternly, 

"  Thy  name  ?"  asked  another  judge. 

"  What?  "  replied  the  old  man,  whose  mind  was  wan- 
dering. 

"  Thy  name?"  thundered  a  judge. 

"  What  does  that  montieur  say?"  said  the  Duke  mc* 
chanically. 

"  I  am  not  a  num^iVur,  but  a  citoyen^*  replied  the 
judge,  fiercely. 
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<<The  old  fool  is  mad,'*  said  Paul  Ledru,  stoically,  '<  let 
us  question  the  daughter.'' 

<<  Luckily  for  him,  he  appears  to  be  so/'  observed  the 
judge,  whose  indignation  had  been  roused  at  being  called 
monn€ur, 

*'  Thy  name,  citoyenmf^^  said  Maiilard. 

"  Adela  Bavilliere,"  replied  the  young  girl,  firmly. 

The  judges  smiled  at  the  way  in  which  she  dropped  the 
de^  and  thus  plebeian! sed  her  name,. 

«  Not  <fo  ?"  observed  Maiilard. 

'*  I  want  no  distinction  from  my  fellow-citizens,"  said 
Adela,  who,  though  she  had  never  joined  in  the  political 
discussions  of  Miranda  and  Charles,  now  remembered  their 
lessons  in  the  time  of  need. 

A  murmur  of  applause  showed  her  how  rightly  she  had 
judged. 

*<  But  thou  art  an  aristocrat,'*  said  a  judge. 

*•  I  am  not^"  replied  Adela  firmly, "  I  am  a  eitoyerme,** 

"  But,"  put  in  Paul  Ledm,  •*  what  proof  have  you  ? " 

"  The  name  of  my  affianced  husband,  and  his  bosom 
friend." 

**  Ah !  ah  !  the  citoyenne  seeks  to  do  her  duty  to  the 
Kepubltc,"  observed  a  judge. 

'<  What  is  the  name  of  %  man  ?''  said  Maiilard. 

<*  Charles  Clement,  the  friend  of  Bobespierre.** 

"  Vive  la  nation  !  Vive  Rchespierre  !  *'  cried  the  crowd. 

<<  And  the  name  of  his  friend  !" 

"  Gracchus  Antiboul,  one  of  the  conspirators  of  Charen- 
ton,"  said  Adela,  looking  at  Maiilard. 

«*  Thy  prooft  of  civism  are  good,"  said  the  judge ;  "but 
what  part  didst  thou  play  in  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th 
August?" 

"  We  remained  there  because  Charles  Clement  told  us 
to  do  so." 

"  Thou  wert  not,  then,  afraid  of  the  people  ? " 

«  Why  should  I?"  said  Adela,  naively,  "  Charles  Cle- 
ment had  taught  me  to  love  them  and  pity  them.'* 

"Thou  art  an  excellent ct^enne,"  cried  Maiilard,  "and 
thon  art  free  to  go  with  thy  father  where  thou  pleasest.'* 

"But  the  &ther  is  an  old  aristocrat,"  murmured  the 
crowd. 

"Citizens,"  cried  Adela,  with  a  sublime  effort,  her 
nerves  still  strong,  her  heart  still  calm.  "  My  father  is  a 
child.     Give  him  to  his  only  child." 

"  Gk>!  go!"  answered  the  assassins. 

"  But,"  said  one — it  was  Fournier,  the  American,  the 
ex-coachman  of  the  Duke — stooping  down  glass  in  hand, 
Mid  raising  it  filled  with  human  blood,  "  drink  to  the  an- 
nihilation of  all  aristocracy,  in  this." 

The  Princess  de  Lamballe  raised  her  hand,  as  if  to  strike 
down  the  glass. 

"  Hand  it  to  her,  or  you  are  dead,"  whispered  Truchon, 
the  man  who  had  engaged  to  save  her. 

The  princess  handed  the  disgusting  potion  to  the  young 
girl. 

She  looked  to  the  heavens— at  her  father — and  she 
thought  of  Charles. 

"  Drink,"  said  Fournier,  doggedly. 

"  To  the  annihihition  of  aristocracy,"  cried  Adela;  and 
the  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips. 

When  she  took  it  away,  it  was  empty. 
This  horribly  sublime  act  of  devotion  had  saved  her 
ffMuer. 

<<  Vive  Adela!  Vive  la  naiuml^*  oried  the  assowins; 
9bA  ihej  wer«  permitted  to  depart. 


The  Princess  de  Lamballe  could  scarcely  walk :  Tro- 
ehouy  aiiat  Chand  Nieohif  and  another  man,  supported 
her. 

The  whole  party  then  moved  towards  the  onter  court. 
On  reaching  this,  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  who  was  first, 
caught  sight  of  the  dead  bodies. 

"  My  God!  how  horrible,''  oried  she,  recoiling. 

"  Silence,"  said  Nicolas,  putting  his  hand  upon  her 
mouth. 

Adekk  held  her  father  by  the  hand,  and  looked  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

The  street  was  reached.  In  the  diftanoe  were  tvo 
coaches  waiting  ;  one  for  her,  one  for  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe. 

Outside  the  gate  of  the  Abbaye  waa  a  crowd  of  the  as- 
sassins reposing  an  instant  from  their  work.  They  were 
armed  with  pikes,  swords,  and  knives  ;  and  «i  the  three- 
respited  victims  passed,  they  murmured. 

"  The  people  are  betrayed,"  said  one. 

"  They  are  good  citizens,"  said  Nicolas. 

They  passed  on. 

"  Vive  la  naUanf*^  said  a  drunken  hair-dreeser,  named 
Chariot,  coming  out  of  a  wine-shop. 

The  Princess  de  Lamballe  was  close  to  him. 

•*  Tien?^  cried  the  intoxicated  brute;  "a  pretty  aiii- 
tocrat,  and  a  pretty  cap  she  wears." 

And  with  his  pike  he,  by  way  of  l^tal  and  drunken 
bravado,  tried  to  strike  off  the  cap  she  wore. 

The  pike,  ill-directed,  struck  the  beautiful  princoH  on 
the  forehead,  and  blood  spurted  forth  from  bat  a  sUgbt 
wound. 

The  assassins  of  the  gate  rushed  fbnrard^  as  if  tbu  bad 
been  a  signal. 

"  Off!  off! "  cried  Nicolas,  at  the  peril  of  his  life; "  tbe 
eitoyenm  has  been  declared  innocent." 

"  She  is  a  friend  of  the  Austrian  woman  V  said  ow 
Grizon,  who — brutal  and  in&mous  wretcb — ^felled  her  to 
the  ground  with  a  log  of  wood. 

''  A  has  V  Auirichienne,*'  said  the  ^nnken  Charkit, 
seizing  the  stnnncd  princess  by  the  hair. 

In  an  instant  she  was  dead,  an  axe  aeverlDg  her  Wsd 
from  her  body ;  and  one  of  the  awfhl  crimet  of  historj  was 
consummated. 

Adela,  who  held  her  father's  hand,  stood  petrified  witli 
horror.  Her  very  eyes  seemed  starting  from  her  bead. 
Her  brain  whirled.     She  could  not  see. 

Chariot  had  the  head  of  the  wretehed  prtneess  in  bii 
hand.  He  held  it  up  to  the  fiaoe  of  her  unfivtonste 
friend. 

Adela  gave  a  wild  shriek,  and  fell  senseless  in  the  amu 
of  Charles  Clement,  who  had  seen  her  afar  off,  and  who, 
with  Gracchus  Antiboul,  had  left  Ids  post,  jnst  in  time  to 
save  Adela  from  the  f^  of  the  assassins  of  Madame  de 
Lamballe. 

"  Bear  her  to  the  carriage,"  whispered  TmchoD,  ^^ 
was  now  joined  by  Paul  Ledru  and  Duchesne. 
Charles  raised  the  insensible  girl  in  his  arms. 
Gracchus  took  the  hand  of  the  Duke. 
Truchon,  Paul  Ledru,  and  Duchesne,  armed  to  ^ 
teeth,  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  Stop  the  aristocrat,"  beUowed  Chariot* 

"Hold  thy  tongue,  nuntchard,**  responded  TmeboDt 
felling  him  like  an  ox  to  the  ground. 

At  this  moment,  the  faen  was  reached*  The  l^^ 
was  assisted  is»  Charles  bocQ  Adek  oa  bia  tam^ 
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Ledru,  Trndioii,  and  Baohene,  following^  on  foot,  vitb 
Gracchus  on  the  roof,  they  drore  to  the  renidence  of  tlie 
Coonteas  MirandA. 

Thej  went  slowly ;  and  scarcely  liad  they  entered  the 
court,  when  a  horrid  procession  passed. 

Chariot,  Bodi^  Grizon,  Hamin,  foar  infiunoas  names, 
<<  eternally  pilloried  in  history/'  as  Lamartine  says,  after 
placing  the  head  of  the  princess  on  a  tavern  table,  while 
they  dranky  had  now  stock  it  on  a  pike* 

The  procession  was  on  its  way  to  the  prison  of  the 
Temple,  to  show  the  head  to  Marie  Antoinette.  * 

Charles  Clement  ordered  the  coach  door  to  be  closed ; 
and,  leaving  Ledru  to  attend  to  their  other  friends,  bore 
Adela  to  the  roona  where  Miranda  waited  for  them  in  an 
agony  of  suspense. 

"Saved!"  cried  Charles,  wildly,  as  he  deposited  his 
lordy  harden  on  a  sofii. 

"Welcome,  Dnke,*'  said  Miranda,  as  she  helped  the 
old  man  to  an  arm-chair. 

The  Doke  made  no  reply.  This  time,  his  reason  was 
inerocably  gone. 

Adela  was  in  a  raging  fever. 

"A  doctor,"  said  Charles,  bending  over  her  with 
frenzied  mien. 

" I  will  go,"  replied  Gracchus. 

"Be  quick,  my  friend,'*  cried  Miranda. 

When  the  doctor  came,  Adela  was  ill  of  a  brain  fever. 
He  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  bed,  gave  prescriptions,  and, 
After  leaving  numerous  directions  as  to  tiieir  conduct,  went 
away. 

As  he  retired  from  the  room,  Aliranda  caught  his  eye. 

There  was  so  much  of  earnest  imploring  in  her  mien, 
tkt  the  doctor  involuntarily  shook  his  head,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  Poor  Charles,"  muttered  Miranda,  as  she  sank  in- 
icniible  in  her  chair. 


CHAPTER  XVni, 
ADELA. 

By  night  the  position  of  the  fugitives  from  tlie  massacre 
of  the  prisons-— still  continuing  with  even  more  hide<»i8  de- 

*The  following  note  completes  the  historic  scene  we  hare 
ttboTe  feebly  outlined : — "  Daring  the  sacrileges,  Chariot,  Grizon, 
Hanin,  and  Rodi,  infamons  names,  eternally  pilloried  in  history, 
carried  the  bead  of  the  Princess  to  a  neighbouring  pnblic-honse, 
vboe,  pbcing  it  on  the  oonnter,  amidst  bottles  and  glasses,  they 
compelled  those  present  to  drink  with  them  to  her  death.     These 
driokers  of  blood,  then  increasing  in  numbers,  marched  to  the 
ptes  oC  the  temple,  to  horrify  Marie  Antoinette  with  the  livid 
beid  of  her  friend.     The  oommiBsaries  of  the  Commune,  who 
gurded  the  Temple,  with  a  deputation  of  the  Assembly,  warned 
<^the  approach  of  this  body,  received  it  with  attention  and  en- 
treaties.   The  mob  desired  leave  to  display  the  head  of  the 
Qdmi*s  acoompUoe  beneath  the  windows  of  the  royal  family,  and 
to  this  the  oommiaaionera  assented.     Wliilst  the  crowd  was  pa- 
f^fig  nwnd  the  garden,  under  the  tower  occupied  by  tlie 
pnsoiien,  the  commandant  of  the  guard  invited  the  King  to  pre- 
WAt  himself  to  the  people.     The  King  complied.     Another  com- 
Bismy,  more  feeling,  placed  himself  between  the  King  and  the 
*H»iow,  when  they  were  displaying  the  horrid  trophy.     The 
^ing,  however,  saw  the  heed,  and  recognised  it.     The  Qneen, 
vho  vsa  loudly  clamoured  for  by  the  mob,  and  not  aware  of  the 
^trwioQs  spectacle  prepared  for  her,  hastened  to  the  easement. 
The  King  held  her  back,  and  led  her  to  her  apartment.     All 
tbst  v»  concealed  from  her  was  the  sight  of  her  unhappy  friend, 
hi  the  erening,  she  learnt  all  the  details;  and  could  not  &il  to 
Ytnun  the  hatred  of  the  people,  which  so  ruthlcflaly  developed 
i^«eviistaUsheloved.» 


taiki  than  thoee  which  we  have  given — ^had  beeoine  painflil 
in  the  extreme.  The  duke  and  AdeU  lay  in  oontiguons 
rooms.  The  old  man  was  insensible  in  his  bed.  Adela 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  awfhl  fever  which  had 
been  brought  on  her,  more,  it  is  probable,  by  the  sight  of 
the  death  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  than  from  any  of 
the  scenes  through  which  she  had  passed  so  heroically. 

Miranda  Bat  by  the  bedside  of  the  lovely  sufibrer,  hav- 
iDg  herself  not  long  been  able  to  support  herself  after  the 
severe  shook  she  had  received.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
mechanically  on  the  bed;  but,  though  she  looked,  she  saV 
not> 

Charles  Clement  stood  upright  by  the  fire-place.  His 
brow  was  stern,  while  his  haggard  fiuse  showed  mailcB  of 
the  intense  suffering  he  had  now  endured  for  days.  He 
looked  sometimes  at  the  bed,  but  oftener  his  thoughts 
gained  the  upper  hand. 

He  was  thinking  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  calling  to 
mind  all  that  it  had  made  him  suffer. 

"  You  hate  the  Revolution,*'  said  Graoehns  Antiboal, 
gently ;  "  I  don't  wonder  at  it.     You  have  cause." 

"  No,"  replied  Charles,  in  a  low  whisper  ;  "  I  am  not 
so  blind.  The  Revolution  was  necessary  ;  but  I  hate  the 
men  whom  the  depravity  of  our  manners  and  the  igno- 
rance of  our  population  have  allowed  to  gain  the  upper 
hand." 

"  And  I,"  said  Graoohus;  "  these  men  are  onr  greatest 
enemies.  But  do  not  look  so  desponding — ^so  hopelesi. 
Adela  has  a  good  constitution.  She  will  suffer  severely ; 
but  A  week  will  see  her  your  wife  at  last." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Charles  Clement ;  « talk  not  of  her 
being  my  wife.  Let  Heaven  spare  her  life— that  is  all  I 
ask." 

**  Did  you  speak,  Charles  ? "  asked  Miranda. 

"  To  Gracchus,"  replied  Clement,  moving  over  to  her. 

"She  sleeps,'*  whispered  the  countess  ;  ''see,  she  is 
stUl'^ 

"  But  she  is  too  still,'  said  Charles,  tiembling. 

"  Hear  you  not  her  soft  breathing,  like  that  of  a  child  f" 

Charles  Clement  bent  hurriedly  over  her,  and  the  &int 
heaving  of  her  pure  bosom  was  at  once  vuible. 

**  She  is  less  feverish." 

**  The  illness  is  gone, "  said  Miranda,  hopeMly. 

"Thank  our  God." 

"Speak  not  so  loud,  my  friend,"  continued  Miranda, 
gently.     Let  her  sleep  ;  it  is  all  she  wants." 

At  this  moment  the  physician  entered. 

"  Welcome  !  welcome  ! "  cried  all,  advancing  to  meet 
the  old  man  who  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing Miranda. 

"  Well,  how  go  our  patients  f  "  said  he. 

"  Better,"  answered  Miranda  ;  "  at  least  it  appears  so 
tons." 

"  Yes  !  yes  ! "  muttered  &L  de  Semonville,  after  exa- 
mining the  Lady  Adela  with  a  scrutinising  glanee  ; 
"  much  better.  The  fe^'er  is  reduced.  When  she  wakes 
she  will  be  sensible.  We  must  be  careful,  and  there  is 
great  hope." 

"  Merciful  God,  I  thank  thee  I "  cried  Miranda. 

Charles  Clement  pressed  her  band  convulsively  ;  his 
heart  was  too  full  to  say  a  word. 

"Now for  the  Duke." 

"Ten  minutes  since,  he  slept  composedly,''  replied 
Miranda,  moving  with  the  dootor  to  the  Duke's  room. 

The  apartment  was  one  of  0tate.    The  vast  and  ma^ 
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nifioent  bed,  in  a  rich  alcore,  was  sarroanded  by  heavy 
cnrlainit,  that  threw  a  deep  shadow  within.  A  lamp 
bnmed  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

The  Duke  by  with  his  head  on  a  pillow,  his  fiice  tamed 
towards  the  party  as  they  entered. 

His  eyes  were  open ;  and,  as  thoy  met  those  of  Miranda, 
he  gave  one  long,  inquiring  look,  and  seemed  to  try  to 
speak,  bat  failed. 

He  then  closed  his  eyes. 

**  Well,  my  lord  Duke,"  said  the  physician,  who  had 
Been  this  mute  and  solemn  appeal,  and  knew  it  to  apply  to 
his  daughter,  **  the  Lady  Adela  is  doing  better  ;  I  hope 
you  are  ? " 

A  slight  trembling  of  the  closed  eyes  was  the  only 
reply. 

"Let  me  feel  your  pulse,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  Duke  made  no  reply,  either  in  words  or  by  motion. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  continued  the  physician; 
**  but  I  must  try  your  pulse."  lie  passed  his  hand  be- 
neath the  bedclothes,  and  found  the  Duke*s  hand. 

"My  God  !"  cried  the  doctor,  letting  fall  the  hand. 

"What?"  said  Charles. 

"  The  Duke  is  dead.** 

"No!  no!"  half  screamed  Miranda;  "he  looked  at 
me  this  instant." 

It  was  the  last  effort  of  nature.  Sen^e  and  conscious- 
ness returned  for  an  instant,  and  he  died  without  a 
pang. 

The  Duke  was  indeed  dead.  The  painful  scenes  which 
were  soon  to  follow  were  spared  him. 

The  grief  of  the  whole  party  was  immoderate.  Charles 
and  Miranda  threw  themselves  on  the  bed,  to  embrace  the 
lifeless  form. 

"  And  ho  died  alone  !"  sobbed  Miranda. 

"  Come !  come !  my  dear  lady  Miranda,*'  said  the 
doctor,  "recollect  our  poor  patient  in  the  next  room." 

And,  assisted  by  Gracclius  and  Charles,  the  physician 
removed  the  Countess  Miranda  to  the  bedside  of  her 
young  friend. 

The  Duke's  body  was  then  left  alone  wilh  the  servants, 
whom  M.  de  Scmonville  hod  at  once  summoned. 

At  this  instant,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a 
man  entered  hurriedly. 

It  was  Maximilein  Robespierre. 

"Citoyen  Bobespierre  !"  cried  Gracchus. 

"My  friends,"  said  the  deputy,  in  a  low  voice — ^liis 
haggard  form  trembling  with  emotion — "  do  you  know 
what  ifl  going  on  t" 

"  There  is  one  dying  victim — in  the  next  room  is  one 
dead,"  replied  Gracchus,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  But  cannot  this  infernal  massacre  be  stopped  ? 
Danton  !  Danton  ! " 

'*  It  is  too  late.  The  Commune  has  it  all  its  own  way. 
The  Kational  Assembly  is  terrified ;  the  people  are  lost 
between  horror  and  feai*.     What  are  we  to  do?" 

"  Three  hundred  resolute  men  would  stop  it  all,"  cried 
Bobespierre. 

"  But  these  men,  where  are  you  to  find  them  f '*  replied 
Gracchus  Antiboul. 

*'I  thought  you  and  Charles  Clement  might  have 
roused  two  or  three  thousand." 

"  Not  now.     Again,  I  say,  it  is  too  late." 

"  Then  we  must  stand  by,  and  be  called  accomplices  of 
this  foarfal  crime,"  said  Bobespierre,  recovering  his  calm- 


"  Charles  Clement  will  not  quit,  I  fear,  his  dnng 
bride.     I  am  useless  without  him." 

"  Pardon  me  for  intruding  at  such  a  time ;  but  I  ooald 
not  help  it.  I  have  not  shut  my  eyes  the  whole  night. 
Salui.** 

And  Bobespierre  went  out. 

Charles  had  remained  by  the  bedside,  attending  to 
Miranda. 

"  Charles — Miranda,"  said  a  faint  voice. 

The  weeping  friends  sprang  to  the  bedside. 

Adela  was  awake.  Her  face  was  lividly  pale;  bot 
there  was  a  smile  of  joy  on  her  lips.  She  was  surrounded 
by  her  friends. 

"  Weep  not,"  whispered  she ;  "  I  am  better.  I  hire 
had  a  fearful  dream.  It  is  past.  Let  ns  never  speak  of 
it.     How  is  my  father?" 

"  He  is  in  the  next  room.  We  placed  him  on  the 
bed,"  replied  Miranda,  veiling  her  face  in  a  fond  embrace. 

"  Beloved  girl,"  said  Charles  Clement,  in  a  tone  of  so- 
preme  anguish,  "  you  must,  yon  shall  recover.*' 

"  But  you  must  not  tease  her  with  questions,"  sdd  the 
doctor,  gravely.  "  The  lady  Adela  is  better,  but  verf 
weak.  I  will  send  her  a  potion  to  procure  further  sleep; 
and  then  to-morrow  wo  may  allow  you  to  talk." 

The  doctor  then,  after  some  few  observations,  went 
out. 

The  four  attached  friends  remained  alone. 
Adela  cast  a  long,  fond  glance  at  her  aflianced  hus- 
band, who,  pale  as  a  marble  statue,  with  watching,  with 
want  of  sleep,  and  with  anguish,  stood  by  the  bedside. 

"  Go,  rest  you,  my  love,"  said  she  ;  "  you  will  be  ill 
next.     Miranda — Gracchus,  I  pray  you  force  him  to  go.** 

"Never,  child,"  cried  Charles  Clement;  "until  joa 
are  out  of  danger,  there  can  be  no  rest  for  me." 

"  But,  if  you  will  lie  down  an  hour  or  two  with  Grac- 
chus," said  Adela,  "  I  can  rest  also ;  and  then  we  can  talk 
more  freshly.     In  the  morning,  I  shall  be  better  still.*' 

There  was  something  so  imploring,  so  beseeching,  so 
humbly  impressive  in  the  look  and  in  the  tone,  that  Charles 
Clement  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  left  the  room 
with  Gracchus  Antiboul. 

Miranda  and  Adela  were  alone. 

The  room  was  vast,  and  lighted  up  by  two  swinging 
lamps.  The  alcove  was  sombre ;  and  the  contrast  between 
the  two  women  was  marked,  in  the  dull  light  of  their  po- 
sition. 

Adela,  thin,  pallid,  with  a  slight  hectic  flush  upon  her 
check,  was  angelic  in  her  beauty.  Her  eyes  were  radiant 
with  love.  Parity  and  holiness  sat  upon  her  lips,  upon  her 
whole  mien ;  and,  as  she  closed  her  eyes  a  moment  to  re- 
flect, she  looked  a  sleeping  seraph,  whom  some  other  ang^ 
was  watching. 

Miranda,  in  the  full  richness  of  womanly  form,  resplen- 
dent with  health,  though  pale  from  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
formed  a  marked  contrast  with  the  young  girl,  over  whom 
she  watched  with  an  anxiety  deeper  than  even  that  felt  hy 
Charles  Clement.  There  was  a  sombre  expression  in  her 
eyes,  a  wildness  in  her  look,  a  nervous  twitching  in  the 
muscles  of  her  hoCf  which  showed  how  intense  was  her 
emotion. 

The  death  of  the  Dnke,  whom  Miranda  loved  as  a  father, 
had  stunned  her  very  mind,  which  was  slowly  recovering 
its  equilibrium  after  the  shock. 

When  the  door  was  closed,  and  five  minutes  had  elapsed, 
Adehi  broke  the  dead  silence  which  had  hitherto  prcrailei 
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«  Listen/'  said  she,  softly ;  ''  come  hither.*' 
Miranda  pressed  dose  nnto  her. 
'<  What  is  it,  child  ?"  asked  the  Conntcss. 
**  I  must  talk  with  thee." 
•*  But  fatigue" — 

'^Mtraoda,  do  not  deceiTC  yourself/'  said  Advla,  with 
angelic  sweetness ;  **  waste  not  the  precious  minutes.  I 
am  djing.*' 

Miranda  started  back,  looked  wildly  at  her  friend ;  and 
(Hie  cry  told  her  anguish — ^her  inexpressible  anguish — and 
her  sublime  devotion  and  love  for  the  af&anced  husband  of 
Adehu 

"  And  Charles!  oh,  my  God !  what  will  Charles  do?" 
and,  in  perfect  agony  of  spirit,  she  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether. 

Adela  looked  at  her  gently,  but  with  a  slightly  scrntiniz- 
iog  look,  and  then  spoke. 

'*  It  is  better  than  I  wished/'  said  she.  "  Miranda, 
sister,  ca^m  yourself,  and  listen.  I  feel  that  I  am  dying — 
that  a  few  hours  only  are  left  me.  The  shock  of  the  prison 
was  too  much  for  me.  I  know  that  my  father  is  dead  : 
joQ  cumot  hide  anything  from  me ;  but  I  grieve  not,  for 
I  shall  join  him  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  for  the  living  that 
1  feel.  Miranda,  you  know  all.  My  existence  has  been, 
nntil  lately,  a  happy  one  indeed.  I  loved,  and  was  be- 
loved ;  and  never  man  merited  better  the  affections  of 
woman  than  Charles  Clement.  I  am  dying.  He  roust 
r<»ign  himself  to  lose  me.  This  is  my  pang — that  my 
death  will  wound  this  heart  so  dear  unto  me.  Miranda ! 
oh,  Miranda !  calm  my  dying  hours  by  one  promise,  and  I 
bhall  die  calmly,  happily,  and  go  unto  the  bosom  of  my 
God  with  humility,  and  hope,  and  joy." 

*'  Adela,  child,  I  am  thy  sister,  thy  slave ;  thy  will  is 
law,"  said  Miranda,  choking  with  sobs. 

**  You  love  Charles  Clement,  Miranda ;  you  have  always 
doDe  80.  I  see  it  all  now.  Your  noble  devotion  to  him 
and  roe — ^yoor  sacrifice  of  self  to  make  us  happy — ^yoo, 
who  could  have  permitted  my  marriage  with  my  cousin — > 
all  is  now  clear  to  me.  I  love  you  more  than  ever,  sister ; 
aod  this  knowledge  gives  me  sweet  and  earnest  hope." 

^'Hope!*'  said  Miranda,  wildly;  ''there  is  no  hope  if 
TOtt  die." 

"  Miranda,  yon  will  replace  me.  Charles  will  learn  to 
lore  you.  Y'oa  mnst  make  him  love  you.  His  heart  will 
be  fnll  to  bursting  when  I  am  gone ;  he  will  be  ill,  be  will 
nifler  much,  and  he  will  never  forget.  But  time  will  calm 
his  grief,  will  blunt  the  acuteness  of  his  sorrow ;  and  thou 
be  his  comforter,  his_  angel,  his  wife.  You  will  never  for- 
gfet  me.  You  will  talk  of  me ;  and  with  whom  should  he 
talk  of  me  but  with  you  ?  And  when  you  both  die,  you 
will  still  remember  Adela ;  and  the  great  and  good  God, 
who  takes  me  away  unto  him  now,  will  re-unite  us  ;  for, 
oh!  Miranda,  Gkxi  is  good  as  he  is  great,  and  will  an- 
swer the  prayers  of  an  innocent  child." 
Mhmida  sobbed  aloud ;  her  anguish  was  choking  her. 
^  Speak,  dearest — speak,  love,"  said  Adela. 
"  Bat  I  cannot  promise  to  be  the  wife  of  your  husband," 
replied  the^Countcss,  in  a  tone  of  reproachful  agony. 

*'  Miranda,"  said  Adela,  solemnly,  "  I  am  on  my  death- 
bed, and  I  see  more  clearly,  I  reason  more  unselfishly, 
than  I  should  in  any  other  position.  I  leave  Charles  to 
girieve  aod  lament.  But  I  loved  him  to  make  him  happy. 
Mj  first  wish  b  to  die  with  the  conviction  that  he  will  be 
hi^  when  I  am  gone.  He  is  not  the  man  lightly  to 
fotgtX  me ;  he  will  never  cease  to  remember  his  little 


Adela.  But  you  are  already  his  friend,  his  adviser,  his 
sister ;  it  is  with  you  he  will  speak  of  his  sorrow,  of  his 
grief;  be  his  wife,  his  heart,  his  affection*' — 

"  It  is  more  than  I  can  promise" — 

'*  Miranda,"  said  Adela,  almost  rishig  in  the  bed  by  a 
strong  effort,  and  bonding  a  deep  and  anxious  glance  on 
the  Countess,  **  do  you  wish  him  to  wed  some  one  else  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Miranda,  speaking  from  sudden  influence. 

**  That  is  enough,"  said  Adela,  allowing  herself  to  be 
again  placed  upon  her  pillow.  **  Charles  would  perhaps 
never  think  of  another ;  but  grief  might  make  him  feel 
lonely,  and  he  might  marry,  simply  to  chase  away  sorrow, 
and  not  to  be  alone  with  memory.  But  none  will  cherish 
and  love  him  as  you  will." 

Miranda  made  no  reply,  but  buried  her  face  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dying  friend,  and  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

At  dawn,  the  weeping  and  the  dying  were  both  in  deep 
slumber,  and  the  chamber  of  death  had  all  the  silence  of  a 
tomb. 


CILiPTER  XIX. 


misehimus. 


It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  Charles  and  Gracchus 
returned  to  the  sick  room.  So  great  had  been  the  fatigues 
of  the  few  previous  days,  that  sleep  had  overpowered  them. 
They  found  Miranda  preparing  a  potion,  while  Adela,  re- 
freshed by  some  hours  of  quiet,  seemed  a  shade  better. 

"  I  was  talking  of  you,  Charles,"  said  Adela,  as  the 
young  man  entered,  with  anxious  look. 

"  While  I  was  sleeping  in  stupid  forgetfulness,"  replied 
Charles  Clement,  bitterly. 

"  Hush  !'*  answered  Adela;  "talk  not  thus.  Had  you 
not  rested,  you  had  been  ill,  like  me;  and  now  you  are  ready 
to  talk  with  me.'* 

"But  not  if  it  fatigue  you,''  said  Charles,  taking  the 
place  which  Miranda  made  for  him  at  the  bedside. 

** It  fatigues  me  not,"  replied  Adela ;  "  besides  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  very  much." 

Charles  took  her  hand  in  his,  kissed  it  fervently,  and 
prepared  himself  to  listen.  Miranda,  at  the  same  moment, 
drew  Gracchus  on  one  side;  and,  after  a  word,  they  left  the 
room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

"Gracchus,"  said  Miranda,  no  longer  hiding  her  bitter 
and  heartfelt  anguish,  "  advise  me,  guide  me.  I  shall  go 
mad.  She  is  about  to  bid  him  an  eteraal  farewell,  and  he 
knows  not  she  is  dying." 

"  She  is  dying,"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  with  a  convulsive 
tremor. 

"  She  is,  beloved  angel.  Oh  I  she  is  right.  Gt>d  is 
taking  her  to  him.  She  is  too  pure  for  this  earth.  Too 
pare — too  good  !  The  dreadiiil  scenes  of  the  prisons  havo 
killed  her." 

"  My  God !"  cried  Gracchus  Antiboul,  greatly  shocked, 
"  Charles  Clement  will  die  with  grief.  I  shall  go  dis- 
tracted." 

"  It  is  of  him  I  wish  to  speak.  Yon,  Gracchus,  are 
his  friend,  his  brother,  his  confidant^^the  master  of  his 
thoughts.  Let  us  devise  how,  when  the  first  burst  of 
anguish  is  over,  his  mind  may  be  so  occupied  that  not  a 
still  moment  may  be  given  him." 

"  There  is  but  one  course  open  ;  to  plunge  him  head- 
long into  the  Bevolution,  to  occupy  him  night  and  day  in 
clubs,  in  demonstrations,  in  the  Assembly— in  all  the 
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BC«iie8  of  tlie  dmna  whiofa  is  about  to  bo  enooted  in  all 
tbe  publio  plaoea  of  Paris." 

*<  Yoa  will  tben  assist  me,"  laid  Miranda,  thanldhllj. 

**  With  mj  heart  and  with  mj  tool/'  relied  Gracchus. 
**^He  is  mj  all  in  all — more  than  wife»  moro  than  all  the 
world — my  friend,  ray  brother." 

*^  Bot  he  will  suffer  horribly.  Onr  task  will  be  painful 
and  difficult.     I  look  at  it  with  fear  and  trembling." 

"  Miranda! "  cried  a  shrill,  piercing  voice,  full  of  a  worid 
of  anguish. 

**  That  ia  Charles,"  said  Miranda,  thuddering,  and  look- 
ing feariuUy  at  Gracchus  Antiboul ;  **  he  calls  me." 

'*  She  has  told  him,* '  whispered  Antiboul,  taming 
pale. 

**  We  must  go  in,"  added  Miranda,  leaning  trembling 
on  his  arm. 

We  most,  however,  befora  we  accompany  tbem,  explain 
the  cry  of  Charles  Clement. 

When  they  were  alone,  Charles,  who  was  fhll  of  hope 
and  joy,  who  saw  in  a  speedy  recovery  the  reward  of  all 
his  sufferings,  took  the  hand  of  Adela,  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips. 

'*  You  love  me  very  mnch,"  said  the  sick  girl,  with  a 
smile. 

**  I  cannot  answer  that  qnestion.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
say  how  much  I  love  yoo.'^ 

'*  Bat  why  do  you  love  me  ?"  continued  the  gentle  girl, 
looking  thankfully  and  gratefully  into  his  sparkling  eyes. 

"  Becaose  yoa  are  good,  gentle,  and  beautiftil ;  and  be- 
cause my  heart  could  not  resist  year  fascinations." 

"  But  with  what  view  do  you  love  me  f  insisted  Adela. 

*'  With  the  hope  of  calling  yon  my  wife,  and  of  devot- 
ing my  life  to  making  you  happy." 

"  But,  then,  these  feelings  last  not,  dear  Charles.*' 

**  Not  in  their  first  intensity;  but  where  affection,  passion, 
and  respect  are  combined,  they  last  for  ever," 

**  Year  chief  wish,  then,  is  to  see  me  happy  f  *'  asked 
Adela. 

"  My  chief  object  of  existence." 

"  And  if  you  have  me  happy,  yoa  would  be  happy  f  * 

«  Undoubtedly,  beloved." 

"  But  if  I  were  happy  in  another  world,  in  the  bosom 
of  my  Gk)d?''  said  Adela,  with  some  little  of  terror,  ss  she 
watched  the  features  of  Charles. 

<'  But  I  am  selfish,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  with  a 
smile.  '*  I  wish  to  share  and  see  yonr  baj^ess  ;  to  call 
you  by  the  dear  name  of  wife." 

Adela  shook  her  head.  It  was  clear  the  security  and 
hope  of  Charles  Clement  was  complete. 

<*  Beloved  husband  ! "  said  Adela,  drawing  him  near 
unto  her  ;  *'  come  near  me  :  kiss  not  my  hand,  but  my 
lips.     Call  me  your  wife  once." 

Charles,  somewhat  astonished,  pressed  her  lips  pas- 
sionately to  his,  and  remained  in  a  tremor  and  ecstacy 
of  delight  for  some  minutes. 

**  Charles,"  continued  Adeb,  first  interrupting  the  si- 
lence, **  yoa  have  called  me  your  wife.  I  am  your  wife. 
Are  yoa  not  satisfied  ? " 

**  1  am  happy,  not  satisfied.  I  wish  to  oootiiioe  the 
dear  delight  of  calling  yoa  my  wife.** 

"  Oh,  Charles  ! "  said  Adela,  with  a  sapreme  effort, 
«  must  I  open  yoor  eyes,  most  I  tell  yoa,  that  yoa  will  be 
a  widower  in  a  few  boon !  '* 

Charles  started  baek^  looked  wildly  at  her,  and  stood 
iahisfcet* 


The  heavenly,  and  lad,  and  movrnftd  tmSk  of  Adds 
smote  to  his  heart. 

**  Reproach  me  not,**  said  she,  inTQloBtarfly ;  ^I  ess- 
not  help  it." 

She  seemed  to  think,  in  her  grief,  that  he  might  re- 
proach her  with  dying. 

«  Miranda  !  '*  cried  Charles,  faintly,  in  a  tone  of  Utter 
anguish. 

The  Coantess  and  the  Bepubticao  entered. 

"  Miranda  ! "  repeated  he,  wildly,  «  is  this  ttoe  ?  Is 
she  dying  ? " 

'<  Pardon  me,  Charles,  for  hiding  it !  *'  said  Mirands, 
falling  passionately  on  her  knees.     **  I  dared  wit  tell  yoo." 

Charles  sat  down  without  sayiiig  a  wwd»  leaving  Grse- 
chus  to  raise  the  prostrate  Countess. 

«  Charier"  said  Adela,  gently,  *<  what  ia  the  matter  f* 

He  made  no  reply.     He  neither  heard  nor  saw. 

'*  Charles  ! "  repeated  Adela  ;  *<  Charles,  my  bekired ! 
my  husband  !  my  adored  !  speak  to  me  !" 

A  copious  flood  of  tears^  and  a  spasmodie  sobbing,  ken 
seised  the  young  man. 

**  He  wUl  speak  in  a  moment,  dearest,"  said  Mirsads, 
taking  his  hand. 

"  I  am  better,"  murmured  Charles ;  '*  bot  0,  mj 
God  !  my  God  !  can  this  be  true  ?  Adela  !  AdeU !  sre 
you  leaving  us  ?  " 

"  I  roust ! "  she  cried,  in  bitter  angoish  of  sool,  ss  ihe 
saw  his  bitter  grief ;  "  a  wise  and  insomtable  Providsnoe 
calls  me.    Let  ns  not  murmur." 

Charles  Clement  took  her  hand  once  more;  and,  tbe 
paloor  of  death  upon  his  face,  tried  to  speak  in  a  less 
heart-broken  tone. 

The  four  conversed  some  little  time.  Theyq)okeo{ 
the  past,  of  their  futile  dreams  of  happiness,  of  their  oooe 
bright  liopes,  and  of  tlie  fearful  BovohitioD  which  had 
crossed  their  path. 

"  But,"  said  Adela,  faintly,  '<  when  I  am  gone^  Charles, 
let  not  your  private  feelings  change  your  public  ones.  Yos 
have  hitherto  followed  the  path  of  duty.  Yoa  belong  not 
to  the  monsters  of  the  Bevcdotion  ;  yoa  are  one  of  its  noble 
apostles.  Continue  ;  serve  yoor  IcUow-orcatures  when 
you  can,  and  let  not  the  memory  of  Adela  ever  restrsin  s 
noble  or  patriotic  aspiration." 

*<  Noble  child  ! "  murmnred  Charies. 

"  Bat  I  wiU  rest  awhile,"  said  Adela,  »  or  else  I  sbaU 
be  able  to  talk  no  more.*' 

And  she  tamed  away  and  slept. 

Several  hours  passed,  and  the  evening  drew  in,  befiire 
the  lovely  girl  again  awoke. 

<*  Charles,' '  said  she,  **  I  have  been  in  Paradise  with 
yoa.  Bnt  I  cannot  see  yoa  now,  Charlea-^Mirsads, 
where  are  you  f* 

**  Here,"  cried  both,  in  a  tone  of  inexpreasiUe  angni^ 

"  Take  each  a  hand — ^let  mo  feel  yon.  Ob,  my 
brother— oh,  my  sister,  I  am  goinv*     Pray  fbr  me." 

And  Miranda  and  Charles  Clement  borst  into  a  pas- 
sionate prayer. 

'  <  I  see  pikes  and  swords— ^men  waving  bloody  bamicr^^ 
I  hear  shrieks.  But  I  feel  yoor  bands.  Beloved  Charles, 
beloved  Miranda,  adica,  adicn;  my  voice  is  going.  HoU 
my  hand  until  I  die." 

She  spc^e  no  more.  Her  eyes  closed.  Her  hands 
pressing  those  of  her  attached  friends^  and,  every  now  snd 
then,  giving  a  gentle  prsesnre,  she  lay  fbr  half  an  hoar.  Boi 
her  breathing  grew  qaioker,  then  flunter;  and,  saddenly, 
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iMr  bands  wre  oottTvlshreiy  shaken*  By  ft  sadden  efibrty 
she  elasped  tlieni  together,  and  placed  the  hands  of  the 
tvo— of  Miranda  and  Charles — one  within  the  other. 

Kext  minate,  she  was  dead. 

CrfMehas  threw  a  veil  over  her  face,  and  drew  Charles 
and  Miranda,  who  stood  hand  in  hand,  like  statues,  awaj 
from  the  inanimate  olaj,  whose  pare  Bpirit  had  flown  to 
tKose  regions  of  ererlasiing  felicity  whiuh  God  has,  doubt- 
lesi,  prepared  ibr  the  good, 

•'Miimada'" 

"Charles!" 

And  the  angnishcd  pair  clasped  each  other  in  a  wild  em- 
brtce,  and  wept  convalsivelj  on  each  other's  bosoms. 
Suddenly  Charles  started  away,  as  if  for  the  first  time 
conscioos  that  he  was  pressing  a  woman  to  his  breast, 
ind  went  haek  to  the  bedside.  The  Coimtess  threw 
bmslf  oa  a  sopha.     It  was  only  sleep,  after  some  hoars 


of  wild  sorrow,  that  enabled  Ghacebns  to  hate  them  re* 
moved. 

The  next  day,  Charles  rose  withont  speaking,  dressed 
himself,  and  went  to  place  himself  beside  the  two  biers 
which  contained  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Duke  and  his 
child.  TIm)  calm  of  the  young  man  was  fearful.  It  was 
useless  to  speak  to  him  ;  he  answered  not  a  word. 

Miranda  rose  to  attend  the  fhneral,  which  took  place 
next  day,  in  a  quiet  and  unassuming  manner. 

They  then  returned  to  the  house.  Charles  shut  himself 
in  a  room,  which  Miranda  had  set  apart  for  him.  Miranda 
did  the  same;  and  Grraechns  Antiboul  went  home,  to  find 
in  the  society  of  his  wife  some  relief  fW>m  the  oppressing 
emotions  of  the  lost  few  days. 

My  tragic  narrative  draws  to  an  end.  But  thai;  I  most 
reoord  the  fate  of  Charles  and  Miranda,  under  the  Beign 
of  Terror,  I  should  have  terminated  my  labours  here* 


Eyjy  OF  THE  THIBD  BOOK. 


[Book  the  Fowtii  and  lost — The  Beign  of  Terror — ^will  complete  the  narrative,] 
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The  jagged  points  in  a  nation's  history  are  often 
Bot  to  be  gathered  from  its  newspapers  and  peri- 
odioals  so  effeotually  as  from  its  pamphlets.  The 
year*B  pamphlets  are  the  best  annual  literaturo  that 
Ts  rseeivsu  Many  of  them  are  eminently  stupid. 
Some  of  them  are  mischievous.  Others  are  colour- 
Ism,  tasteless,  meaningless  things.  But  there  is  a 
large  solid  amount  of  good  sense  and  new  ideas  in 
oar  pamphlets.  They  are  not  like  the  articles  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  that  must  be  written 
Sfaiast  the  hoar.  Pamphlets  are  perfeot  volnn- 
teen  in  the  social  battles.  The  writers  only  work 
u  they  are  mored.  They  most  feel  some  pressure 
OB  their  pen  before  they  write  at  all;  and  that  not 
the  pressure  for  money  or  for  dinner.  Pamphleteers 
nrely  make  money  by  their  works.  Few  pamph- 
Ists  pay  the  cost  of  pnblioation.  Nine  in  ten  do  not 
pay,  hwn  the  produee  of  salee,  for  printing.  Their 
asthors  are,  therefore,  without  temptation  to  write 
and  pablish,  except  for  the  pnblio  good,  or  what 
they  deem  to  be  the  pnblio  benefit.  Thus  it 
osmes  that  pamphleta  are  often  worthy  of  being 
i^Bad.  We  hare  oaught  sterling  suggestions  in  a 
longaegleeled  pamphlet  picked  up  from  amongst 
rabbiah.  £xperienoe  has  taught  us  to  advise  every- 
My  IB  eoosistence  with  the  interest  of  bookblnd- 
en  oa  this  snhjeot.  We  say  at  onee  |and  deeid- 
«%  *^  bindyovr  pamphlets."  Let  nothing  be  lost 
for  the  prioe  of  boarding.  There  are  some  volumes 
of  old  pamphlela,  oa  book-shelves,  at  this  moment, 
^st  weald  not  be  exchanged  by  their  owners  for 
thsir  veight  in  Syce  silver.  A  volume  of  that  oha- 
iwisr  is  a  medley  of  wisdom.  Bind  your  pamph- 
^  of  1846,  in  one  or  more  volumes,  as  yon  happen 
to  have  hw  or  many;  and  see  how,  if  you  live  un- 
til 1868,  you  will  relish  the  coUeotion.  Send  them 
to  the  tobaeeoaists  new,  at  l^d.  per  IK.  and  you 
^Buss  them  twenty  years  heuoe. 

la  loskag  ever  several  patera  of*  feiw  months 
^  MM  days  Binc%  we  oangkt ««  oeUvo  pamph« 


let  called  tho  "Warehouseman;**  and  professing 
to  teach,  by  example,  both  masters  and  servants^ 
The  narrative  was  a  novel  put  under  a  mental 
hydraulic  press,  and  squeezed  into  the  smallest 
space  consistent  with  safety  to  the  property.  We 
cannot  comprass  it  farther,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
repeat  the  tale.  Some  facts,  and  observations  on  the 
facts,  that  we  find  in  the  pamphlet,  are  startling^ 
and  deserve  notice.  The  pamphleteer  says  that  in 
large  establishments  in  the  warehousing  business 
the  principals  are  frequently  unacquainted  with  their 
trade,  and  depend  on  their  buyers  to  an  extent  that 
seems  pitiable.  We  comprehend,  fully,  the  ease  of 
a  large  business,  divided  into  compartments,  where 
a  partner,  like  a  confidential  servant,  confines 
his  attention  to  one  branch,  and  is  not  so  inti« 
mately  conversant  with  the  details  of  other  parts 
of  the  business  as  of  that  under  his  immedata 
management*  This  state  of  trade  is  consistent 
with  good  arrangement ;  but  the  entire  and  help« 
less  dependence  on  results  and  per  centagss 
described  in  the  following  paragraph  is  lament* 
able,  and,  if  true,would  explain  many  embarrass* 
ments:— 


« 


Unfortanately  the  principals  of  such  esUblishneBta  have 
no  power,  beyond  setting  a  noble  example  themselves — which  is 
not  always  the  case — that  can  influence  or  control  the  habits  of 
their  leading  warehousemen.  The  buyer  or  head  of  a  depart- 
ment is,  as  it  were,  totally  independent  of  those  fhmi  whom  thai 
independence  and  his  own  importance  spring.  So  long  as  he 
has  the  outlines  of  honesty,  and  the  capability  for  showing  a 
large  retam,  with  a  ranunerating  profit  in  his  department,  the 
details  of  the  character — the  intellectual  man— Hhe  mind  that 
makes  the  body  rich,*  or  the  morals  which  purify  it,  will  remain 
onnotlced,  or,  if  noticed,  will  remain  unreprored  by  the  employer. 
In  large  establishments,  this  dependence  and  independence  of  the 
employer  and  the  employed  proceed  from  ignoranee  of,  and  ait 
acqttaintanco  with,  the  goods  of  which  one  is  the  proprietor,  the 
other  the  purchaser.  The  head  of  an  establishment  is  fireqnently, 
and  sometimes  totally,  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  goods  tnia 
whieh  he  may  perhaps  deriTO  a  large  ineome.  Hence  his  de- 
pendenee  on  his  buyers.  AvkwBMtpeB^f^Mammof^worid 
pays  ksa  attentioB  to  the  morala  of  thess  who  condocl 
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luid  govern  his  trade  ilian  to  the  aoniiRl  result  of  that  govern- 1 
ment^  as  shown  in  the  biilance  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.'* 

Wo  see  another  passage,  so  temptingly  illastra- 
tive  of  our  own  remarks,  that  wo  quote  it  also: — 

"  A  yonng  and  rising  house,  of  undDubled  respectability,  felt 
deal  runs  cf  augmenting  their  establishment  by  an  additional  de- 
partment. Acting  nn  a  mistaken  notion  of  economy,  they  declined 
the  services  of  several  experienced  candidates  for  the  office  of 
buyer,  and  finally  accepted  for  the  important  post  a  young  man 
who  had  filled  a  sit ua*  ion  as  junior,  but  not  as  buyer,  in  a  depart- 
ment similar  to  th.it  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage.  With 
a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  twcnfy  povnda  a  ye,7r^  the  elated 
novice  mshed  into  the  markets,  and  bought  freely  of  goods  of  the 
quality  of  which  he  knew  but  little — but  of  the  qtiatUlti/  of  wliich 
the  firm  will  long  have  occasion  to  remember.  The  department 
of  course  proved  a  failure,  and,  without  friendly  aid,  might  have 
proved  a  serious  matter  to  the  house,  ini^imuch  as  a  large,  and 
for  the  most  part  unsaleable  stock  taxed  their  resources  almost 
beyond  their  capability.  The  bnyer  discliarged,  another,  and  one 
of  experience,  was  substituted  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  a  year. 
Inbtead  of  showing,  as  heretofore,  a  loss,  the  department  subse- 
quently produced  a  fair  and  remunerative  profit." 

Let  good  husiness  men  consider,  only  for  five  mi- 
nutes, the  madness  of  a  hoase  staking  its  connexion 
by  entering  a  line  of  business  of  which  the  partners 
aro  Ignorant,  and  compelled  to  trust  a  young  man 
Drith  a  salary  of  £120  yearly.  The  object  of  the 
'warehouseman's  pamphlet  is  to  improye  the  moral 
state  of  both  employers  and  employed.  Its  neces- 
sity is  evident,  if  there  be  many  young  houses  or  old 
who  made  arrangements  similar  to  that  described 
in  the  last  quoted  paragraph. 

This  house  had  capital^  very  probably,  although 
they  had  nearly  not  enough;  but  they  had  not 
knowledge.  In  a  Tory  important  paragraph  which 
we  are  to  copy,  the  writer  attacks  trading  without 
capital  as  wrong  in  principle.  Is  trading  without 
knowledge  right  ?  In  many  extensive  transactions 
the  man  of  knowledge  and  the  man  of  capital  go 
together,  and  share  in  equal  proportions  of  the  pro- 
fit. This  is  a  fair  arrangement  and  a  moral  one. 
But  the  man  of  knowledge  going  forward  alone 
without  capital  would  be  wrong  in  principle.  And 
would  the  man  of  capital  going  on  without  know- 
ledge be  found  perfectly  right?  Instead  of  one  well- 
assorted  concern,  they  make  two  ill-arranged  estab- 
lishments; and  when  young  houses  go  into  depart- 
ments with  which  they  are  personally  unacquaint- 
ed, and  intrust  the  care  of  them  to  young  men 
with  £120  annually,  they  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
world  if  they  expect  to  thrive. 

The  pamphleteer  discovers  a  greater  evil  in  the 
warehouse  life: — 

"  We  would  briefly  refer  to  another  custom  which,  witliin  the 
last  few  years,  has  been  gaining  ground  with  many  of  our  specu- 
Utive  young  warehousemen.  We  speak  of  the  practice  of  *  mak- 
ing betting  books.'  Can  anything  be  more  absurd — we  might 
almost  say  dishonest  for  such  practices  are  a  near  approach  to 
dishonesty — ^than  a  young  man  in  a  sitnation  of  fifty,  seventy,  or 
eighty  pounds  a-year,  making  bets  on  a  single  race  to  tlie  amount 
of  several  hundreds  of  pounds!  We  liave  known  not  only  of  one 
or  two  such  cases,  but  of  many.  But  some  of  these  betting  young 
gentlemen  will  plead,  as  an  excuse  for  such  speculation,  that  they 
invariably  make  a  *  safe  book.'  Yet  how  often  docs  this  *safe 
book'  turn  out  to  be  a  ftdlacyl  Uow  often  do  they  discover 
in  their  entries  the  names  of  individuals  as  creditors  for  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  pounds,  who  are  not  worth  as  many  shillings! 
Thus  they  themselves  become  responsible  for  large  amounts, 
while  the  'safe  book'  transforms  the  imaginary  balance  in  favour 
of  ita  owner  to  a  figurative  surplus  of  worthless  I  0  U's.    But 


apart  from  the  general  result  of  such  foUy,  let  us  wtigfa  the'^ab- 
ject — as  all  such  matters  should  be  weighed — by  moral  principif. 
We  would  ask  employers  whether  such  juvenile  trading  leiik.M 
capUid  is  not  only  wrong  in  principle,  but  whether  it  is  not  ad 
absolute  infringement  of  duty  on  the  part  of  their  servants?  Ti;p 
individual  disposition  to  serve  one's  self  frri  is  but  natural,  snd 
as  soon  as  a  servant  becomes  a  secret  trader  on  his  own  aecnnit, 
the  master  must  be  the  sulTerer — even  (/^  it  he  but  in  loss  of  tiir.e 
or  labour.  Tlie  youth  whose  whole  faculties  are  at  fever-hrat, 
in  the  hope  of  winning  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  on  a  sin;> 
race,  which  the  brief  space  of  a  few  minutes  will  decide,  will  iiftt 
— nay,  cannot  give  his  undivided  attention  to  one  whom  be  i^ 
pledged  to  serve  faitlifully  at  so  much  per  annum.  We  wusld 
advise  all  employers  who  liave  a  regard  for  their  own  iateres*, 
as  weU  as  for  the  welfare  of  their  assistants,  to  look  to  tb;^. 
Out  of  one  evil  spring  many.  And  than  this  practice  of  betting' 
nothing  can  have  a  more  dangerous  tendency  on  the  miad  of 
youth." 

The  practice  of  betting  is  common  amongst  yooDg 
oommeroialfsts.  We  regret  its  prevalenoe  amongst 
well-dressed  youths,  who  could  not  ride  a  hone  to 
save  the  contents  of  their  betting  books. 

They  keep  a  betting-book  beeanse  their  betters 
have  done  it  before  them.  Few  people,  perhaps 
may  know  a  curious  and  not  orer-select  old  Scotch 
song,  where  a  daughter  pleads  with  her  mother  00 
the  et  tu  quoqtie  principle,  thus : — 

"  Tot  I  wad  never  ha'e  done  the  like 
If  ye  had  nae  done  it  before  me." 

Young  warehousemen,  we  fear,  may  answer 
old  warehousemen  by  this  scrap  of  an  old  song 
when  the  latter  speak  truth  against  betting 
books.  Betting  is  a  moral  epidemic  in  English 
society.  It  extends  to  all  classes— «nd  in  a 
very  considerable  extent  to  all  ages.  We  do  not 
presume  that  it  will  soon  be  eradicated.  It  resem- 
bles some  of  those  weeds  that,  once  put  in  the 
ground,  can  nerer  be  got  out  again.  The  adrice  of 
the  pamphleteer  is  good  neyertheless;  and  we  are 
endeavouring  to  help  it  to  travel  far. 

We  have  quoted  all  these  paragraphs  partly  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  contents  ;  but  partly  also 
for  that  of  the  old  gentleman's  grumblings.  He 
sets  at  the  church — the  rich  well-greasod  Church 
of  England — and  ho  deals  it  such  strong  adriee 
and  comment,  as  a  man  is  justified  in  addressing  to 
a  party  who  has  been  guilty  of  breach  of  eonfideocG. 
He  boldly  holds  the  church  liable  to  this  charge. 
Not  only  the  church,  but  the  chartists,  and  infinitely 
worse  parties,  are  said,  in  the  extract  which  we 
aro  to  quote,  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  much  mischief  in 
society.  Chartists,  socialists,  and  communists,  sro 
named  in  the  matter,  and  named  in  such  connection 
as  if  they  wore  birds  of  a  feather.  It  will  scarcely  do 
to  confound  political  parties  with  theological  unbe- 
lievers or  theoretic  fools.  Men  should  abandon 
this  practice.  It  is  trading  on  a  false  pretence, 
and  that  is  worse  than  trading  without  capital 
which  is  said  to  be  a  wrong  principle.  Chartists 
may  be  evangelical  or  heterodox  in  their  religious 
creed  ;  they  may  be  communists,  or  they  may 
be  ranters.  Nothing  contained  in  the  five  points, 
or  oven  in  the  six,  should  make  of  any  man  a  aoep* 
tic.  Sentences  occur  in  the  following  extract  to 
damage  a  passage  of  great  force  and  truth.  Many 
wicked  men  have  been  chartists.  Very  wicked 
men  have  been  tories.  The  Marquis  of  Gaunt 
WM,  we  believe,  a  whig.      Let  us  hope  that  we 
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ahall  nerer  hare  a  nidrely  political  party  in  this 
eoantry  that  doea  not  oomprise  many  good  men : — 

**  Who  cftn  doubt  that  one  half  of  the  grieyanoes  in  the  world 
— whether  real  or  imaginary — whether  in  social,  political,  or 
oonrnerdil  life—ve,  for  the  most  part,  prodaced  by  the  leaders 
or  hesds  of  the  Tarioaa  orders  of  society?     They  may  be  adopted 
by  the  mnltitude,  but  they  originate  with  the  few.     To  whom 
ue  ^e  indebted  for  the   discord  and  ill-feeling  between  man 
ind  man,  which  agitates  the  country  at  this  moment?     From 
whence  and  with  whom  does  Chartism,  CommttHum,  Soeialum, 
id  all  other  levelling,  demoralising,  and  revolotionary  doctrines 
ordinate?  To  whom  are  those  poor,  ignorant,  deluded  wretches, 
who  incalcate  such   doctrines,  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  omi  miseiy  and  discontent,  but  to  those  irreligious  deraa- 
gogues—those  poUtical  agitators  and  ungodly  leaders,  whose  best 
lad  ooly  object  is  to  enrich  themaelTes  at  the  expense  of  the 
better  part  of  the  community  ?     And  from  what  else  does  all 
this  spiing,  but  from  the  wickedness  and  immorality  of  those 
who  head  such  lawlesa  and  pernicious  movemeuts  ?     For  the 
most  part,  who  and  what  are  they?    For  what  are  they  cele- 
brated?  Is  it  for  their  great  learning — for  their  superior  intel- 
lectual attunments — for  their  mental  treasures  or  natural  virtues 
--hr  the  beauties  of  the  mind,  or  the  benevolence  of  the  heart  ? 
Nothing  of  the  sort.     The  majority  are  known  to  be  either  ab- 
■olate  infideU,  or  men  devoid  of  every  principle  that  should  ex- 
ist between  man  and  man— devoid  of  all  respect  for  authority, 
good  lav,  and  social  order.     How  black,  then,  must  appear  the 
iDotiTes  of  such  persons,  if  weighed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the 
duneter  of  their  acknowledged  leaders.     Thus  may  we  Uiank 
Hearea  for  selecting  men  suited  to  the  cause.    And  hence  may 
Te  ooogratnlate  ourselves  on  the  barrenness  of  their  polluted 
efforts;  for  no  cause  can  ever  succeed  that  lias  neither  equity, 
bononr,  nor  religion  in  its  favour.     Heaven  knows  we  stand 
in  need  of  r^orsi  from  the  Church  downwards — ^that  we  want 
ndal,  ecmmercial,  and  political  reform ;  but,  to  be  of  perma- 
aent  benefit,  this  must  be  accomplished,  not  by  illegal  force 
from  the  base,  but  through  a  free  and  honourable  concession 
fran  the  fimntain  head.    An  edifice  that  has  an  imperfect  foun- 
ditioa  most)  if  ne^ected,  sooner  or  later,  fall.    X^et  those  proud 
Bohlea  and  wealthy  merchants  who  were  recently  alarmed  for 
thdr  own  safety,  remember  that  the  permanence  of  their  position 
depends  entirely  on  themselves.     To  continue  eminently  great, 
th^  ffioft  prove  themselves  by  their  deeds — not  wordsr— to  be 
BonOygood.  Let  those  worldly  bishops  who  would  say.  Why 
biTe  ve  so  many  dissenters? — ^look  within  their  own  temple,  in 
ybich  truik  will  reply,  ^  It  it  (he  abuse*  here  which  generate  and 
»"«« tKsseni.'    Purify  yourselves,  and  you  vrill  add  strength 
to  a  boilding  which,  in  Oselfy  is  pure  and  holy.     Let  the  purse- 
pnmd  and  domineering  aristocrat  remember,  that  the  strongest 
•IB  of  his  authority  lies  in  the  respect  of  those  below  him.    Let 
the  wily  politician  or  knarish  statesman  remember,  that  an  abuse 
of  pabbe  power  is  the  sacrifice  of  private  honour.     And  let  that 
"■'I'diant  who  aspires  to  commercial  greatness  bear  in  mind,  that 
^  Bott  permanent  pillars  of  his  establishment  will  be  found  in 
|he  knitts  and  integrity  of  his  transactions.     Even  England, 
la  iH  her  sdeatifie  and  commercial  grandeur — ^unrivalled  as  she 
H  in  «Q  that  is  great  and  glorious — ^may  not  be  found  an  im- 
pcrithable  flower  in  the  hand  of  Time.   Other  nations  have  sud- 
dnly  grown  to  greatness ;  and,  through  the  pride  and  immo- 
n%  of  their  people,  have  as  suddenly  fiallen  to  decay.     But 
Bsy  Eoglaad  long  maintain — as  she  alone  can,  through  the  intel- 
wtaal  and  moral  advancement  of  her  people — her  present  pre- 
ttinent  position  in  the  world ;  and  may  she  continue  to  shine 
^  incTMsed  brilliancy,  and  in  the  future  history  of  nations  be 
duouded— what  she  now  is— as  the  brightest  star  that  ever 
^QoDBed  (he  commercial  hemisphen.'* 

We  h&Te  next  another,  and  a  very  important, 
letter  from  a  country  clergyman  to  an  archdeacon, 
m  which  the  former  warmly  urges  the  propriety  of 
l^'eet  preaching.  The  police  are  apt  to  interfere 
ut  iQch  eases,  unless  the  site  he  well  selected, 
^  U>  stop  a  discourse  hy  telling  preacher  and 
j^^mrs  to  moTe  on.  It  is  possihle,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Police  Act,  to  ohtain  a  site,  or  "  a  stance," 
^  nuy  distrieta  where  the  instrumentality  might 
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produce  great  results.    The  country  clergyman  thus 
commences  his  plea : — 

•*Dcar  Mr.  Archdeacon, — ^I  cannot  resist  laying  before  you  an 
eedesiastical  question  of  some  importance,  which  weighs  upon  my 
nnnd — ^riz.,  Whether  our  Church  has  done  wisely  in  Bltogetter 
withdrawing  her  ministerial  operations  from  that  ground,  oa 
which  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  almost  exclusively  acted :  t 
mean  '  the  highways  and  hedges  ;*  *  the  lanes  and  streets  of  the 
city  P  *  Into  these  places  we  know  that  the  original  preachers  ctf 
the  Qospel  were  sent  to  instruct  the  multitude  and  invite  thefll 
into  the  Christian  fold,  and  by  all  means  to  '  compel  them  to  coma 
in.'  The  preachers,  however,  of  the  present  day  have  retreated 
within  consecrated  walls  for  the  delivery  of  the  same  Divine  mes- 
sage ;  just  as  if  there  were  no  longer  any  stray  sheep  in  these 
by-paths  who  require  looking  after.  But  the  old  ground  is  not 
unoccupied — ^the  Chartist  and  infidel  lecturer — ^the  disseminator 
of  theories  which  tend  to  overthrow  all  social  order  and  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  any  religious  belief,  is  busy  upon  the  scene ;  and  we 
are  *  blind  watchmen,*  '  dumb  dogs,'  amidst  the  disturbance  and 
ruin  which  this  wolf  occasions. 

"  It  is  not  without  considerable  opportunity  of  observation  that 
I  venture  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the  seditious  and  discon- 
tented fSeeling  which  is  unhappily  prevalent  amongst  a  large  body 
of  the  lower  order  of  our  urban  population,  is  so  essentially  oon* 
nected  with  an  absence  of  all  rdigious  conviction,  that  I  believe 
the  only  instrument  which  can  cure  the  evil  is  the  same  spiritual 
weapon  which  we  wield  against  carnal  wickedness.  You  must 
convert  the  Chartist  spirit  as  you  would  reform  the  drunkard's 
habit,  by  showing  that  it  is  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  God. 
You  should  inculcate  the  tenth  oommandment  through  the  minis- 
ter of  religion,  as  the  law  can  only  enforce  the  eighth  by  punish- 
ment on  its  violation.  But  where  the  doctrines  of  political  dis- 
affection are  most  widely  spread,  it  appears  to  me  that  Christi- 
anity is  unrepresented.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  the  excitingspeeeh- 
maker  promulgating  in  open  air  to  the  mnltitude  sentiments  as 
anti-constitutional  as  they  are  anti-Christian,  so  long  as  his  words 
are  not  productive  of  blows:  but  if  a  minister  of  our  Church  wen 
to  answer  him]with  a  homily  verbally  taken  from  the  Gospel  itself, 
he  would  have  exceeded  the  terms  of  his  licence,  degraded  hia 
order,  and  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  episcopal  censure.  As 
nutters  stand,  therefore,  the  foulest  untruths,  which  cause  incal- 
culable mischief  maybe  disseminated  on  the  highway  without  let 
or  hinderance ;  whilst  the  maxims  of  revelstion,  which  alone  can 
make  human  ills  tolerable,  are  reserved  for  places  wherein  that 
dreg  of  society,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  is  never  to  be  found." 

The  church  has  changed  since  the  days  of  "  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles."  The  change,  in  some  in- 
stances, has  been  a  decent  and  proper  transference 
of  its  teachers  from  comparatire  or  positire  want 
to  affluence  and  independence.  In  others,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  preacher  now  is  not  much  better  than 
that  of  the  Eyangelist  in  the  first  century.  In 
other  cases,  £13,000  is  paid  for  repairing  a  house 
for  the  disciple  of  Him  who  had  not  where  on  earth 
to  lay  his  head.  In  England,  £32,000  was  lately 
paid  to  build  a  palace  for  a  bishop  officially  de- 
scended from  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  making  tents,  and 
preached  wherever  he  could  obtain  an  audience 
when  his  day's  work  was  completed,  and  his  daily 
morsel  of  bread  was  earned.  The  bishops  who 
dwell  in  these  costly  mansions,  if  it  were  possible 
that  they  could  meet  Paul,  would  be  apt  to  look  on 
him  as  a  schismatic  or  an  enthusiast,  not  in  any  way 
better  than  some  people  looked  on  John  Bunyan, 
the  tinker  of  Bedford.  Again,  the  question  of  con- 
secration comes  up  like  a  lion  in  the  way  of  the 
honest,  well-meaning  country  clergyman.  We  re- 
member some  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Irish  Home  Mission  and  consecration.  Varioui 
zealous  members  and  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  commenced  a  Home  Mission^ 
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preaching  in  barns,  in  sehoolhonies,  and  in  prirate 
rooms.  They  were  doing  the  duty  now  suggested 
to  tho  archdeacon  by  the  country  clergyman.  They 
were  going  out  into  the  hedges  and  the  byeways,  into 
the  lanes  aod  courts,  and  doing  work  that  was  highly 
valuable;  but  bishops  came  down  upon  them  for  con- 
secration, and  plainly  said  "You  must  not  try  to  save 
sinners  until  you  have  paid  our  fees  for  consecrat* 
ing  the  place  wherein  you  are  to  preach  ;"  and  we 
cannot  well  see  how  streets  can  be  eonseorated. 
But  there  are  good  bishops,  and  some  dioceses, 
where  the  work  may  be  done,  although  not  in 

Exeter. 

The  eountry  clergyman  does  not  consider  the 
erection  of  churches  nntil  a  congregation  be  assem- 
bled the  ordinary  course  of  events.     He  says  :— 

**  In  iUnstration  of  my  belief,  that  we  ict  nnwiidy  in  boildisg 
ehnrohei  before  we  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  ttreeto,  I  wiU 
mippoio  the  following  ease.  In  the  filthy  and  fever-hannted  raburb 
of  one  of  onr  dtiet  or  largeet  towns,  aoBU  pioni  ohurchman  mnni- 
fteently  rMolves  to  ereet  a  Chriftiaa  temple.  He  will  have  it,  in 
all  retpeeto,  what  a  Chnreh  ought  to  be:  part  inite  arohiteetual 
form,  and  tlioronghly  eceleiiaatie  in  allita  adommentt  and  appara- 
toB.  Externally  it  ii  intended  to  charm  the  eye,  and  intemaUy  to 
awe  the  •pint.  More  ehaate,  and  probably  more  coetly,  than  any 
other  building  in  the  dietrict,  the  honour  thu  paid  to  Ood  in  Hie 
hooea,  it  it  pretamed,  will  be  reflected  on  the  leaMa  of  the  nir- 
rooading  inhabitants.  The  poorest,  too,  who  pass  its  threshold, 
are  to  have  f^  and  nnrestrieted  aoeess  to  its  most  ooBTenient 
sittings.  Within,  bcantyand  holiness  are  to  nign  in  union,  and 
Chrifltian  charity  is  to  pertade  the  seene.  Oh  1  how  delightfol, 
to  come  from  the  noisome  garret  and  the  crowded  street  into  this 
softly  lighted  chamber  of  sacred  impressions,  and  to  hear  at  erery 
aerriee  of  a  better  life  than  oan  be  foond  in  the  dirt  and  dnidgery 
of  this  lower  world  I  How  blessed  a  shelter  will  this  be  from  ears, 
and  sickness,  and  pOTcrty,  and  age ;  from  the  temptations  of  folly, 
and  the  pollutions  of  sin  I  How  delightfol  a  priTilege  to  bow,  in 
eommon  with  all  your  neighbonn,  whether  rich  or  poor,  before 
the  Ood  of  beaTcn ;  and  unitedly  to  luxuriate  in  the  hope  and  con- 
idenet  of  meeting  there  at  last !  This  is  indeed  a  comforting 
vision :  but  is  it  the  eommon  consequence  upon  a  church  being 
built  in  a  populous  district,  which  has  not  been  accustomed  to  have 
the  means  of  grace  oifered  in  it  P  Does  the  clergyman,  who  san- 
guinely  undertsikes  the  spiritual  guardianship  of  sueh  a  locality, 
ever  And  his  expectations  realized  F  AMuredly  he  does  not :  and, 
after  a  long  struggle  with  hypocrisy  and  hardened  guilt,  and  being 
oocaaionally  cheered  by  results  which  just  sustain  his  spirit  amidst 
repeated  disappoiutmonts,  he  is  forced  to  admit — that  from  the 
Church  Just  planted,  the  dreg  of  wickedness,  which  he  had  hoped 
to  convert,  has  retreated  like  a  widening  drde  in  water  when  a 
stone  is  dropped  into  it ;  and  his  lelianee  for  a  fotwe  eongrega- 
tien  is  transfened  to  the  national  school,  where  he  hopes  the  rising 
generation  may  be  trained  into  becoming  Christians.** 

We  believe  that  these  statements  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  facts  exhibited  in  daily  experience ; 
and  the  vrriter  adduces  a  remarkable  statement  in 
proof  of  his  assertions  : — 

"  Nor  is  this  a  fanciful  picture.  You,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  lately 
heard  a  narration  from  the  lips  of  a  respectable  clergyman,  which 
folly  confirms  it.  He  said  that  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  returned  from 
a  miasicn  at  Sierra  Leone,  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  Bethaal 
Oreen  churches.  During  the  week  prior  to  his  first  pnUio  per> 
frmnance  of  Divine  service  he  perambulaled  his  district  to  soliat 
attendance  the  next  Sunday  at  church.  The  Sunday  arrived,  and 
he  went  hopefollj  into  the  desk ;  but,  on  looking  for  a  congrega- 
tion, he  could  not  recogpaize  one  person  whom  he  had  bidden  to 
attend.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  presented  himself  at  the  ofiiee 
of  the  Missionary  Society  which  had  employed  him,  and  impbred, 
with  tears  in  his  eyee,  to  be  sent  back  to  Siena  Leone ;  for,  as 
he  said,  *  He  had  found  tho  blacks  the  better  Christians !' » 

Subscribers  to  Foreign  Missions  should  please  to 
remember  the  last  sentence  of  this  potation.  They 


may  be  assured  that  mote  serions  work  has  to  bs 
done  at  home  than  they  eonid  hare  any  eonoeptioa 
of  by  anything  to  be  seen  from  the  platform  at 
Exeter  Hall. 

The  worthy  country  clergyman  goes  on  to  eri^Qe 
with  the  archdea<;on  the  danger  of  the  Chureh 
arising  from  her  own  negligence. 

He  does  not  hint  at  tho  dangers  of  the  Chureh 
from  Dissent,  Romanism,  Puseyiam,  or  any  other 
cause,  except  the  negligence  of  her  own  dignitaries. 
That  is  the  true  cause  of  danger  to  any  Chureh  so 
widely  supported  as  the  Church  of  England: — 

**  At  the  Reformstiou,  we  know  that  the  open  air  scrmmt  at 
Paul's  Cross  most  powerfolly  contributed  to  disseminate  ths  n- 
vived  doctrines ;  and  the  discourses  of  Latimer  aeqnixtd  bor 
popular  attention  from  the  removal  of  the  pulpit  out  of  the  ehspsl 
into  the  gardens  of  Whitehall.  We  know,  also,  how  stirmg  i 
blow  our  Church  received  when  Wesley  and  Whitfteld  addrewd 
the  multitude  on  the  highway  and  in  the  field:  and  if  thedines* 
ters  from  the  Church  are  lees  able  than  formerly  to  abstrset  tki 
lower  dess  from  her  conmiunion,  it  is  beeasse  they  cannot  lead 
forth  eqaally  powerfol  missionaries.  And,  as  regards  the  Methoi- 
ists,  that  chapels  are  a  declining  property,  and  the  number  of 
their  members  is  on  the  decrease,  may  be  attributed,  I  think,  is  s 
great  measure,  to  their  more  general  adoption  of  a  regimen  sinilv 
to  that  of  our  own  Chureh,  and  diseasing  the  auiliaiy  aid  «f 
street  preaching,  which  is  always  so  effective  on  tbat  dms  fron 
which  their  nSu  are  recruited.** 

The  eountry  clergyman  does  not  lament  with  ml 
ficient  warmth  the  decay  of  the  Methodist  inflnenes 
in  which  he  believes.  We  do  not  beHere,  and 
hare,  therefore,  no  reason  to  express  regret  on  the 
subjeot. 

From  the  tone  of  the  good  man's  latt«r  at  thii 
point,  one  might  readily  see,  without  the  address^ 
that  it  was  intended  for  a  church  dignitary,  by 
whom  dissent  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  old  hat 
in  the  window,  shoved  in  to  keep  out  the  wind  uA 
rain  until  the  arriTal  of  the  glasier.  The  doiiaf 
paragraphs  are  more  sensible : — 


'*  Men  of  high  and  impulsive  nature  could,  I  imlievu,  be  bnai 
to  undertake  the  salutary  mission  with  signal  baaflfit  to  tbs  psopb; 
men  who  would  be  found  infleziUe  to  the  attractions  of  party  \m» 
and  wouki  be  contented  to  preach  the  two  doctrines  which  fomsd 
the  burden  of  their  Divine  Master's  discourses — even  repentsaM 
and  faith«*a8  the  way  and  entrance  of  eternal  life.  Men  of  warn 
aifectioas  and  real  histrionic  power,  who  truly  felt  the  deepsit  is- 
terest  in  the  salvation  of  their  species,  and  had  the  ma  gift  <f 
oiatorieal  persuasion.  Men,  X  repeat,  who^  thoqgh  good  Cbarch- 
men,  woold  be  content  to  kave  with  the  parochial  derfy  the  a- 
planation  of  those  theological  niceties  the  discussion  of  wbidi 
eonld  only  interrupt  and  mar  their  own  dearer  and  purer  um. 

"  In  the  employment  of  such  men,  in  sneh  a  oanseb  I  csa  ay- 
self  see  nothing  but  good  t  intheabenaosof  suabaaonthtfertbi 
Church's  doctiiaes,  I  a|q;nrehend  the  oontinHance  and  grovtk  of 
incakulable  evil — ^the  evil  of  a  Church  remaining  unadsptsd  Is 
those  wUoee  spiritual  degradation  most  requires  ita  enlightfniay 
powers.  I  apprehend,  wHh  fear  and  sonow,  that  whilst  ws  sis 
bufldiag  and  beaati^png  churches,  and  endowiaB  them  for  tks 
ministration  of  ordinances  which  eaa  be  afloeptaUe  to  thoea  salr 
whom  sin  and  infidelity  have  not  wholly  blinded,  we  are  girisf 
onr  Arat  care  to  those  who  least  raroire  assistance — even  te  tk« 
rich  and  the  respectable ;  whOst  ue  publican  and  hariol,  tki 
drunkard  and  thief— whoee  lives  are  a  moral  sore  wlndi  feslat  h 
onr  socml  constitution    sro  oomparstavety  unearad  for  and  ovl^ 


In  January,  1848,  we  reeonmaB^ed  nkggs^ 
churches  as  a  means  el  diHislBg  the  masses,  wIm 
need  to  be  drawn  where  they  ge  net  eheerfaUy. 

The  poor,  in  Iheif  ragged  ekithee,  eao  nefW  ke 
bwmght  te  attend  toe  ehnrehen    ThajthteklbsB- 
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Mlvtt  too  eowM  and  too  homoly  for  the  hoaM  of 
Ood.  They  leatu  oxporimontally  that  It  is  a  place 
for  those  favoured  or  indastrioas  people  trho  hate 
tXwAju  good  olothes,  can  pay  for  their  pew,  and 
lerre  as  churchwarden.  This  shyness  must  he  over- 
eome.  People  who  Iito  in  terror  of  socialism, 
eommnnisni,  and  similar  loose  ideas— so  loose,  that 
they  may  be  described  as  ragrants-Hihoald  remem- 
ber the  condition  of  safety  fhmi  all  of  them,  namely, 


<'  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached*  The  con* 
dition  is  sadly  neglected  at  present  The  Gkispel  is 
made  dear,  and  pat  oat  of  the  way  of  the  poor  ;  and 
they  are  than  scolded  and  pnnisbed  for  neglecting 
its  precepts.  We  regret  to  close  by  saying  that  the 
archdeacon  has  not  deemed  it  right  to  answer  the 
appeal  of  the  country  clergyman.  The  Church , 
be  finds,  is  an  agreeable  institution  for  himi  and  he 
is  disposed  to  let  well  alone.  . 


LITERARY    REGISTER. 


Tk4  Uidmiffhi  Cry.    B/  the  Re?.  Joseph  BursbsU,  B.A.. 
formerly  bcirister-at-lair. 

Tau  book,  theafb  writtea  by  nn  eduested  qmndam 
Isfliih  lawyer,  and  oertalDly  not  of  folio  dlmeasions,  has 
hiAj  baffied  all  oar  efforts  to  read  it.  It  is  atterlj  destitute 
cf  uMtlMd,  preciiloB  oftboagbt,  and  Ineidity  of  eapression. 
Bers  sod  tbere  we  do  stumble  on  a  good  semi-orlgfinnl  idea, 
SRiyed  ia  •eini-tialii|iareckt  draperyj  bat  it  seems  like 

"  a  dull  impriioned  ray, 
A  aonbeam  that  hath  lost  its  way." 

We  kaye  no  qaarrel  with  mystetj,  but  we  cannot  tde- 
tate  chaoa  Oar  author,  howefer,  seems  to  haye  a  peculiar 
ngud  for  that  rayless  region,  where  we  should  bate 
Be  |reat  objection  to  bis  remaining  as  long  as  be  likes, 
proyided  be  will  not  trouble  us  and  the  public  with  bis 
"foi^iens,  bydra^  and  obimeras  dire"  that  wanton  through 
iti  midDigbt  air.  There  is  a  olaas  of  minds,  and  we  strongly 
Iseliae  to  place  Mr.  Borcbell  among  them,  thoronghly 
hasit  and  sixkeete*  but  possessed  of  aa  inoorrigible  tendency 
te  ipseuUte  both  ia  pbiloeepby  and  religion,  without  that 
hgiesl  dieerhnifiatiye  fkealty  which  is  eeseotially  neceisary 
tsit|MTate  aatagonislk  pbenenena,  aad  combine  the  yarioas 
'(tacM  bat  analogooa  eiesMnts  into  eac  barmonieos  and 
•V«thsiie  whole. 

Many  el  then  hate  isdated  thoughts  of  some  beauty, 
tad  syen  ef  criminality,  though  that  originality  U  often  pain- 
Uiy  erigiflsl,  hut  they  UA  etea  a  sio|^  stmw  to  bind  theft 
tets  a  eempaet  fascieolos.  8uoh  men  are  siaguburiy  unfit  to 
kndW  the  aiere  recondite  themes  of  Soripcore,  and,  ef  all 
isklects,  that  of  the  pre^mineaial  adrent,  about  wht<:(h  the 
P«st,  the  gifled,  and  the  good,  of  all  ages,  bate  held  dif- 
ferent epbions»  yras  least  likely  to  be  ably  and  conyincingly 
tKated  by  an  iodiyidoal  of  this  category.  Those  who  take 
n  Intersst  in  this  department  of  theological  enquiry,  will 
M  s  very  forcible  and  perspicuous  article  In  the  last  num- 
W  of  the  ••  British  Quarterly,"  where  the  yarious  sys- 
tems sre  dimected  with  great  skill  and  dlscrimfnation,  and 
(ba  right  one,  according  to  our  judgment,  powerfully  sup- 
ported. 


Tk$  Bitorjf  €f  Eaglamd  during  As  Thirty  Ywni*  Peaa. 
Vol.  tf  ito.     London  :  Charles  Knigbt. 

Tmt  biilaficil  wwk  will  extend  ikon  ldl6  to  1846. 
Ilie  first  pnt  WM  eonpilsd  by  Mr.  Ijdfht,  the  pabhsher ; 
tUraa^Msr  by  Iflsf  Martiasatt. 

^  taUsM  eenlamf  flesriy  eoO  pegae»  ki  iUoetfited 
V  ^  fsrtndtaef  matj  emiosiil  taea,  and  a  aeiabcr  of 
«A  taiBaisd  Mifea.     n  cMiii  *M  m«  W  IMO, 


embraces  the  struggle  for  Catholic  Emaacipatioiii  and 
brings  us  down  to  the  era  of  the  Beform  Bill. 

The  work  appears  to  us  fairly  written,  although  contem- 
poraneons  history  is  dtfficnlt  to  write  witbout  prejudice  to 
soiae  party,  especially  by  those  who  have  entered  eagerly 
into  the  straggles  described. 

The  yolomes  are  most  valoable,  and  will  be  most  valued 
as  records  of  dates  add  of  facts ;  and  in  that  point  of  riew 
they  were  required  in  the  form  iu  which  they  are  uow 
published. 


Lestur49  to  the  Working  CUusat.    By  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P. 
Vol.  IV.    London :  Charles  Fox. 

Tbis  vdume  contiuns  sixteen  of  Mr.  Fox^s  lectures, 
principally  on  political  subjects.  The  opinions  advocated 
by  him,  aad  the  eloquence  of  bis  advocacy,  are  so  well 
known  that  we  find  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  name 
the  work* 

The  readers  of  the  previous  volumes — a  nnmerous  body 
— will  regret  deeplj  to  hear  that  the  fourth  is  the  last,  and 
that  the  talented  lecturer's  failing  health  prevents  him 
from  expecting  to  cotitiaiie  the  stf  ies^ 

They  contain  many  valuable  hints  and  political  sug- 
gestions to  the  working  dasses,  which^  if  tbey  were 
acted  ottt»  woold  render  them  more  respected  as  a  body, 
aad  give  to  theif  several  straggles  for  reform  greater 
wmght. 


The  Lady  EUa ;  or,  the  Story  cf  CindereUa  in  Tene, 

London:  James  Bums. 

Some  person, with  a  knack  for  making  verses,  bas  turned 
out  the  good  old  nursery  tale  of ''  Cinderella  the  Fairy,  the 
Prince  and  her  Slipper,"  and  bas  had  it  published  in  a 
little  volume.  **  Cinderella"  at  twopence,  with  tbe  old 
strongly-coloured  woodcuts,  was  more  associated  with  the 
lady's  use  in  tbe  world  than  in  this  t(xm ;  but  then,  at 
twopence,  sbe  wanted  the  moral  reflections  and  the  versi- 
fication, for  both  which,  when  wanted,  payment  most  be 
made. 


Cyehpeedia  ef  Biblical  lAterabmt^     Nos.  8  and  4. 
Edtobwgh:    A.  dn  C.  Black* 

Ws  noticed  tbis  abridgement  of  Dr.  Kitto's  worb  when 
the  first  mmber  appeared.  Numbers  d  and  4  leave  ao 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  and  cheap  book 
when  completed,  containing  tbe  marrow  and  substance  of 
the  expensive  wctt  shttfolly  compressed. 

Maps  and  woodctitS|  ia  great  abondaneei  aoccmpiiiiy 
thepariii 
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Beahky  Skin  i  A  TreaiUe  on  the  ManOffemeni  of  the 
Skin  and  Hair,  Bj  Erasmae  Wilfion.  London  :  John 
Ghnrohill. 

The  present  is  the  third  edition  of  a  little  work  which 
we  consider  ytdufthle.  The  information  contained  in  it  is 
giren  in  plain  and  intelligihle  lan^age  ;  and  the  adyioe, 
if  acted  apon,  seems  likely  to  preserve  health,  and  so  far 
to  extend  life. 


**!£  we  next  take  the  number  of  the  tpeeial  oUsm  «f 
persons  conyeyed  by  passenger  tninSf  toe  ineieaae  is 
equally  apparent. 


EATLWATS. 

Mr.  Smiles,  the  secretary  of  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk 
Eailway  Company,  has  pablished  one  of  the  best  arranged 
pamphlets  on  railway  results  that  we  have  seen. 

As  onr  monthly  summary  of  railway  business  is  gloomy, 
we  take  one  item  of  comfort  from  Mr.  Smiles,  to  com- 
pensate :— 

"  The  total  number  of  passenj^ers  who  travelled  by  rail  in 
I847t  or  61,S62,16d,  shows  about  a  million  of  people  travel- 
ling by  rail  weekly,  or  140,000  souls  daily  on  the  move  ! 

"  The  increase  of  the  traffic  of  1847  over  the  orij^inal  es- 
timates, was  still  greater  than  that  of  1840,  on  the  lines 
above  named. 

"  The  total  receipts  from  merchandise  traffic  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1847,  were  ^£3^62,883  on  3.036  miles  of 
railway,— as  compared  with  £1,424,032  in  1813,  on  1,857 
mile*  of  railway. 


Passenger  trafBc 

tor  the  year 
ending  June  30. 

Miles  open  at 
the  middle  of 
each  period  or  at 
the  commence- 
ment of  each 
year. 

• 

• 

il 

"1 

• 

3 

1843 
1844 
1843 
1846 
1847 

1857 
19.W 
S148 
2441 
3086 

23.466,896 
»7,763,6(» 
33,79i;»8 
43,790,988 
6l;352,163 

4,296,706 
6,027^1 
9,999,780 
7^1,180 

Increase  of 
mileage  in 
1847  oyer 
1848..... 

1179 

Increase  of 

Passengers 

in  1847  orer 

1843 

97J886,9<7 

'*  Already,  the  railways  had  afforded  up  to  1847,  aeeom- 
modation  tor  34,000,000  of  travellers  yearly,  beyond  what 
was  provided  by  the  old  coach  and  other  aooommodatioo ; 
but  as  yet,  oompantively,  a  small  part  of  the  goods  traffic 
of  the  oountiry  has  been  got  upon  the  railways.  The  in- 
crease alone  in  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  bj  nil, 
since  1844,  has  been  not  less  than  23,588,961,  which  is  pro- 
bably more  than  the  total  passenger  traffic  of  the  eonntry 
in  1825,  or  before  the  railway  system  was  in  operation.  Of 
this  increase,  14,267,718  were  third-class  passengers,  most 
of  them  belonging  to  the  working  orders,— the  advaDUges 
of  railways  to  whom  must  be  very  apparent." 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


pARUAiiENt  has  completed  no  business  daring 
March  except  in  yotea  of  money.  The  latter  haye 
been  generally  taken  in  part,  and  they  also  are, 
therefore,  incomplete.  The  financial  redactions 
are  resolyed  to  mean  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
and  three  thoasand  seamen  and  marines.  The 
vork  of  saving  money  has  commenced,  there- 
fore, at  the  tail.  The  pay  of  thirteen  thoasand  men 
eomes  to  a  round  aum  of  money  by  the  year  ;  but 
not  one  that  wUl  make  a  good  Exchequer  light  and 
drooping. 

We  shonld  haye  preferred  economy  more  decisive 
in  its  character  and  results.  In  the  Navy  the 
greatest  expense  incnrred  has  been  paid  away 
for  spoiling  ships.  Many  good  ships  have  been 
out  into  hulks  that  can  scarcely  float,  at  a 
jgreat  expense.  Our  ready  money  has  gone  for 
the  destruction  of  our  property.  Financial  reform 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  by  a  few  com- 
pliances. It  has  already  originated  tons  of  tracts. 
They  have  been  widely  circulated,  and  while  they 
contain  many  errors,  yet  their  many  sad  truths  are 
yaluable.  We  have  had  the  utmost  carelessness 
in  office  practice ;  an  alarming  expenditure  in  dock- 
yards, where  the  men  have  been  employed,  like 
the  Irish  peasantry  in  1847  and  1848,  in  spoil- 
ing yaluable  public  property.  The  long  lists  of 
Buperior  officers  on  the  Exchequer  cannot  be  touched 
at  present ;  but  hereafter  more  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  appointment  of  too  many  officers  to 
anperior  positions.  The  evil  rests  in  the  original 
appointments  far  more  obviously  than  in  the  pay, 
vhich  is  but  seldom  in  a  condition  to  be  pared  from. 

KATE-JN-AID,  IBELAND. 
This  measure,  while  we  write,  remains  in  some 
donbt     The  Ministry  haye  not  many  bills  for  the 
fie«aioD|  ail4  thoae  promoted  by  them  hf^y^  b^n 


abundantly  nnsnccessfnl  in  their  hands.  The  Eate- 
in-aid  Bill  is  chiefly  opposed  by  the  Ulster  and 
other  Irish  members.  They  insist  that,  as  their 
constituencies  support  their  own  poor,  they  should 
not  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  other 
districts. 

The  Bate-in-aid  Bill  proposes  to  render  Ulster 
and  Leinster  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which 
poor-rates  may  be  collected  in  Manster  and  in  the 
western  proyince  of  Connanght.  We  know  most 
distinctly  that  a  large  part  of  the  poor-rate  levied 
in  Connanght  has  not  been  paid  in  any  single  year 
since  the  new  law  was  passed.  The  deficiency  was 
met  in  one  year  by  the  British  Association  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  Ireland.  It  was  met  last  year 
by  a  grant  from  the  consolidated  fund.  In  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  in  future  seasons,  the  Goyemment 
propose  to  raise  the  deficiency  by  a  general  rate 
over  all  Ireland.  The  opposition,  like  eyery  other 
dispute  in  Ireland,  is  conducted  with  great  warmth 
and  fervour.  Viscount  Massareene  presided  at  one 
meeting  in  the  quiet  county  of  Antrim,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  town  of  that  name,  near  his  estate. 
Viscount  Massareene  is  a  poet,  and  a  man,  more- 
over, who  has  something  to  lose,  but  he  spoke  with 
intense  fire  and  sufiering  apparent  in  his  sentences. 
A  hearer  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, while  listening  to  the  noble  Viscount, would 
have  believed  that  the  rate  was  to  be  levied  in  aid  of 
some  English  county,  out  of  Ireland,  without  eon- 
sent  of  their  representatives,  and  that  it  amounted  to 
a  large  sum.  The  speaker  declaimed  against  the  do- 
minancy  of  England,  to  which,  unlike  his  neighbour. 
Lord  O  'Neil,  he  is  indebted  for  his  title. 

AU  the  evils  of  Ireland,  from  the  potato-rot  to 
this  sixpenny  rate-in-aid,  were  charged  on  England; 
and  a  stranger  to  the  question,  from  the  speech  of 
the  xioblo  ybcoan^  would  hitre  «app<9ed  that  the 
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rate  was  to  be  leried  in  Ireland  for  the  relief  of 
tome  English  county. 

The  opposition  experienced  by  the  Ministry  to 
this  bill  is  unexpected,  and  yet  so  intense  that  we 
doaht  whether  they  will  be  able  to  carry  it  throagh 
Parliament^  or  will  consider  its  enactment  pradent. 

NAVIGATION-IAWS. 
The  majority  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Narigation-laws  was  greater  than 
ve  anticipated,  bnt  smaller  than  in  the  last  session, 
although  a  larger  number  of  members  voted.  The 
bill  has  been  carried  through  committee,  and  the 
third  reading  will  be  probably  taken  after  the 
Eaiter  holidays. 

Many  speculations  have  been  formed  respecting  the 
state  of  the  rote  on  the  third  reading,  and  although 
a  small  majority  is  generally  expected,  yet  the 
Times  has  endeaToured  to  concuss  country  gentle> 
men,  and  the  House  of  Peers,  by  a  semi-official 
threat  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliamept,  or  the  re- 
signation of  the  Ministry,  if  the  bill  be  defeated  in 
the  upper  house.  The  threat  would  be  childish,  if 
dictated  by  any  higher  functionary  than  the  man 
vho  sweeps  the  crossings  opposite  the  Treasury 
Offices. 

The  Cabinet  will  neither  resign  nor  dissolve  Par- 
liament on  a  bill  that  has  been  made  an  open  ques- 
tion in  the  GU>Temment.  But  if  they  adopted 
the  last  altematire,  we  do  not  belieye  that  they 
voold  come  well  out  of  the  struggle.  The  mem- 
bers for  all  the  large  seaport  towns  would  be 
returned  against  them.  At  present  a  majority  are 
in  their  favour.  The  quantity  of  indifferent  speak- 
ng  on  the  bill  is  melancholy ;  and  the  reasons  af- 
forded for  supporting  it  are  specimens  of  bad  logic. 
One  member  of  the  Gk>vemment  supports  it  because 
he  calls  reciprocity  by  a  bad  name,  which  would 
be  libellous  if  the  principle  had  a  right  of  admis- 
sion to  any  court  of  justice.  Yet  reciprocity/^  in 
Italics,  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  bill,  and  the 
Queen  in  council  is  empowered  to  enforce  that  con- 
eession. 

Another  member  of  the  Government  argues  in 
fsTonr  of  the  bill,  because  he  says  it  is  just ;  and 
ve  confess  that  a  just  measure  being  a  rarity,  one 
vould  not  like  to  lose  sight  of  the  phoonix  when  it 
appears.  But  is  it  just,  then,  to  admit  manufac- 
tured ships  free  of  duty,  while  the  tax  on  the  raw 
material  is  continued  ? 


A  third  member  of  the  GoTemment  advoeatei 
the  proposition  which  he  says  is  consistent  with  free- 
trade.  And  is  it  free-trade  now  to  leave  the  ship- 
owners of  this  country  to  compete  with  foreign 
shipping,  while  enacting  that  every  British  vessel 
shall  be  commanded  by  a  British  captain,  and 
managed  by  a  crew  of  whom  three-fourths  must  be 
British  sailors  ? 

This  must  be  West  Indian  free-trade,  and  that 
is  the  worst  quality  of  this  article  administered 
hitherto  to  any  interest. 

The  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
had  courage  to  oppose  these  anomalies  number  a 
little  more  than  fifty.  Where  will  they  be  on  the 
third  reading?  The  question  is  one  of  those  that 
try  men's  consistency. 


THE  POBEIGN  INTELUGENCE. 

From  the  Punjaub,  we  have  heard  nothing  fur- 
ther than  that  Lord  Gough  and  Shore  Singh  were 
looking  out  at  each  other  from  their  entrenched 
camps. 

The  renewal  of  hostilities  between  Denmark  and 
Germany  is  imminently  threatened.  Large  armies 
from  Prussia  and  other  German  states  are  hasten- 
ing towards  the  probable  scene  of  conflict. 

The  Danes  are  actively  engaged  in  naval  pre- 
parations ;  and  unless  a  pacific  measure  be  adopted 
in  course  of  a  week  the  renewal  of  war  is  ap- 
parently inevitable. 

An  uneasy  feeling  exists  regarding  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  of  Russia,  which,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
hangs  on  the  outskirts  of  Europe,  "biding  the 
time,*'  that  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  her  le- 
gions will  again  traverse  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  stupid  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert, 
who  has  scarcely  done  a  wise  act  in  his  life  until 
the  27th  ult.,  when  he  is  said  to  have  abdicated, 
pushed  matters  to  an  extremity  by  invading  Lom- 
bardy. 

The  war  has  fortunately  been  decided  in  four 
days,  during  which  Radetzsky,  the  Austriau  Gene- 
ral, has  fought  four  battles,  scattered  the  Sardinian 
army,  and  probably  entered  Turin — an  extraordi- 
nary example  of  activity  in  a  general  who  is  now 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age. 

The  Austrians  do  not  seek  an  increase  of  terri- 
tory, and,  therefore,  these  victories  will  not  render 
European  politics  more  complicated. 


RAILWAY  AND  JOINT  STOCK  BUSINESS  OP  THE  MONTH. 


Dcanie  the  nonth  of  Maich  we  hxre  had  upwards  of  fifty 
mhiij  meetofi,  prindpsDy  the  utaftatory  half-yearly  gatherings 
«f  the  propriekora  of  the  ineorporated  oompaniai — the  minority, 
iwivevcr,  have  been  minor  icheniea,  or  railways  in  the  oonrae  of 
MBstnction,  vhoee  meetings  were  confined  to  reporting  progress 
ttd  mbufttittg  a  balance  sheet  of  aoconnte.  We  have  had, 
■etothelflM,  a  few  tritons  among  the  minnows,  though  not  to 
tlie  tame  extent  as  duting  Febmary.  The  one  which  has  occar 
■oBsd  the  most  oommotion  in  the  railway  world,  and  has  es- 
ci1«d  grsater  scandal  and  ooniroversy  than  anything  which  has 
ktppaed  in  this  department  of  enteq^rise  for  many  years,  is  the 
wen  Cooaties  meeting,  which  was  held  in  London,  on  Feb> 
nuy  ^  sath.  It  will  be  noolleeted  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
^'^  Xc  fiodrai^s  lUBM  WIS  looked  opoa  as  a  toir«  of 


strength  in  all  railway  andertaldngi,  and  when  a  strong  eompeli- 
Uon  existed  among  companies  as  to  who  should  be  fsToued  with 
the  pretiige  of  the  "  railway  king,"  the  shareholders  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  Company,  not  being  in  very  flourishing  cirenm- 
stances,  and  imagining  his  nugesty  was  a  kind  of  railway  alche- 
mist, who  could  easily  transmute  their  iron  into  gold«  induced 
him  to  accept  the  office  of  ohainaan,  and  take  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs.  Eor  a  time  all  was  eoUur  de  roM, 
and  the  lucky  shareholders  imagined  they  had  made  a  decided  hit 
in  securing  so  famed  a  ruler.     But  the 

"  Best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Oang  oft  Bgleg." 

Aji4  w  ^4  the  aiKain  of  the  £illtem  Oo«atie«  IM         It  is 
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kmd  out  tint  tht  Uwkoa  vmu^nafUii,  iiwtoid  of  ektricoting 
the  oompny  from  iU  difficoltiet,  hat  oniy  plunged  the  shve- 
holden  deeper  in  the  mire,  till,  what  with  goanuiteee  and  other 
refponnhilities,  incarred  in  the  progreu  of  "  annexation,**  the 
naetittg  of  the  S8th  displajed  aLmoat  an  empty  ireaaory.  The 
ebainnan  vaa  mm  ed  mvmivs,  Aa  mi^  be  wdl  aappoadl, 
the  long  of  jnhilee  which  aaherad  in  the  Hndaon  era,  waa 
changed  to  notes  of  mooming  and  shonta  of  execration  when  the 
Tice-chairman  announced  the  dividend  of  5t.  6d.  per  £20  chare, 
M  a  little  heyond  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  whole  capital 
inTeated.  liie  meeting,  which  waa  exceedingly  stormy  through- 
ont,  ended  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inTestigaie  the 
whole  affairs  of  the  company.  A  peculiar  interest  and  impor- 
tance has  been  given  to  this  a1&dr,by  Mr.  Hudson  being  charged 
not  only  with  mismanaging  the  concerns  of  this  company,  hut 
also  with  having  sold  2800  shares  of  the  Great  North  of  Eng- 
land Company,  to  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Company, 
of  whieh  he  waa  chairman,  ehaiging  them  £15  a  share  above 
market  value,  and  pocketing  the  differeaee.  The  circulation  of 
this  statement  has  had  a  veiy  danuging  effect  on  Mr.  Hudson's 
character ;  and  until  the  matter  is  fully  and  satisfactorily  cleared 
up,  the  public  will  not  place  much  confidence  in  him.  A  oom- 
uittee  is  at  present  baaily  engaged  sifting  the  whok  matter,  and 
it  is  expected  to  report  in  a  few  days.  According  to  a  recent 
paragraph  in  the  Mormng  Herald  it  is  likely  to  prove  favourable 
to  Mr.  Hudson,  and  to  give  a  much  more  modified  colouring  to 
the  transaction  than  it  at  present  assumes.  Whatever  may  be 
tlie  fesalt  of  this  paiiienlar  inquiry,  the  public  fidth  in  the  capa- 
hiUtj  ol  the  "railway  king**  to  keep  up  dividends  and  eat 
down  expenses  better  than  any  other  railway  potentate  of  thn 
day,  is  for  ever  shaken.  He  may  abdicate  hia  iron  throne  as 
soon  as  he  pleases,  for  his  sulgects  no  longer  owe  allegiance. 

Tlie  Caledcmam  meeting  at  Edinburgh  on  flebruary  26th  was, 
like  the  Eastern  ConntieB,  rather  a  noisy  one,  on  aceonnt  of  the 
lai^  eipenditare  of  the  oompmiy,  and  the  amatt  prospoet  fat  the 


shaitholdeci.  The  dirMton»  however,  nMnifid  to  ciny  the  iig. 
The  present  low  price  of  the  shares,  eompared  with  the  originil 
amount,  will  indicate  wliat  the  public  think  of  the  •peeoktioiL 
Like  the  Eastern  Counties,  this  company  is  Ukriy  to  he  s«amped 
by  the  many  gnnantees  into  whieh  it  haa  ort^ed,  and  it  Ugh 
latse  of  interest  The  dividend  dedated,  however,  aawiU  he  msb, 
waa  better  than  that  of  the  other  scheme  to  wMck  we  hare  sl> 
luded,  being  three  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  Shrewtbwy  mid  Ckedtr  Ccmp4mf  met  on  the  SSd  of 
Fbbmary.  The  renlta  ol  the  report  win  be  found  in  ovtabalir 
statement  whieh  ioUowa<  This  ia  a  new  Knoi  in  prognm  of  fv* 
mation ;  and  the  onlj  additional  item  of  information  iaportaa^ 
is  the  intimation  that  the  whole  line  will  be  open  id  the  covne 
of  the  year. 

The  Oxf9rd^  WoreetUr,  aai  Woherhmph^  Kne,  aa  alitea  at 
the  genenl  moeliig^  is  nipidly  app roaehiog  ift  ogM^Ution.  IW 
meeting  which  took  place  at  Worcester  on  Manh  8d  vta  sntiidl; 
of  a  routine  character. 

Tbe  South  Walet  meeting,  held  on  Pehruair  2d,  waa  ef  a  sin- 
lar  character.    This  line  is  progressing  rapidly. 

A  meeting  of  the  IfcHk  Waiet  Oompmjf  look  plaea  on  Mnsiy 
28,  in  London,  at  wkioh  a  itport  to  diseoha  tiM  awapaiiy  v« 
agreed  to.    Thia  waa  the  oaly  hu4ineae  traaiaofead. 

A  meeting  of  the  NoifaUc  Compmf  waa  held  ia  Londsa  ea 
February  28,  the  results  of  which  will  he  found  ia  the  taUe.  5o 
business  requiring  special  notice  was  transacted. 

The  results  of  the  meetioge  of  tiie  Batt  AnffKm^  the  Mtf 
mUSMl9t^iSbitXdMm>0h4iid^a»f9m,iSlkbGUifomtSi^mMA 

the  Soutk-BatUm,  the  North  BritUh,  the  SeoUiih  Cemtrd^wd. 
several  other  of  the  more  importaat  companies  will  he  tani  ia 
the  tabular  statement  ahowing  the  original  and  prsaent  ^ee  per 
share,  the  capital  inverted,  the  half-yearly  inoome  and  expeadBtne, 
eadiag  December  81,  and  the  divldadi,  if  aqr,  daduid  I*  the  hMt 
half-yearly  meeliBg  t-« 
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Bristol  and  Exeter 
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Chester  and  Holyhead 
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London, 

London* 
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Mar.  9 
Mar.  90 
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Manchester,  Mar.    7 

Derby,  Mar.  13 

London,        Fell.  98 
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Woreeeter, 

Perth, 
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Plymouth, 

London, 

London 


Feb.  93 
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This  comprises  nearly  all  the  general  railway  husinesa  of  im- 
portance. In  addition  to  these,  we  have  had  meetings,  since  our 
last  monthly  summary,  of  the  following  companies : — Taw  VaU^ 
Birkenhead,  LoMcathire  and  Chethire,  at  which  a  dividend  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum  was  dedared ;  Bxeter,  Teovii,  and  Dorcheeier; 
Swantea  Valley;  Nevopori,  Ahergaeemnif^  md  Hereford;  Wear 
Valley;  Weet  London;  Thamat  Haven;  Bait  and  WeH  Torkihire; 
WUtmtown,  Mommgtlda,  md  OoUmem;  Wold,  Oodkemoidh,  md 
Workmfioms  Wed  Cdmwdt;  Whitdumm  md  Fmmata;  Wkds^ 
kmm  Jmdien;  MonHande:  Uymd  VaOeyf  Mmtdkadar,  Skef^ 
Jldd,  mid  Lmediuhirt;  Hammmkd;  Zmmjud,  Mmehedar^  mid 
Ne»0aiaeJimdiom,tm^Bad£idimtYdhn99.  Thamoatof  theee 
an  seheaee  in  pngreas,  and  the  haainess  waa  of  the  naaal  cha- 
taoter,  to  receive  repoita  of  the  pragraee  made,  and  to  paie  the 

meelaag  no  dividend  waa  dedaied.    The  fine  ia,  m  yat^  od^  par. 
tially  opened,  and  the  reeeipte  were  stated  to  ha  little  men  than 

sufficient  to  meet  the  guaranteed  liabilities. 

In  the  course  of  March  we  have  had  also  meetings  of  the  fol- 
lowing Irish  companies  :-^Cork  and  Watefford;  Londonderry  and 


DtMin.  The  only  feature  presented  by  these  fatherinp  \m  bam 
the  difficulties  alleged  to  lie  in  the  way  of  completing  the  va- 
dertakings,  on  account  of  the  impoeaihihty  of  obtaining  moacy, 
in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  to  cany  on  the  worits. 

The  share  market  has  undergone  a  conaiderahfe  foil  ia  the 
courae  of  the  month.  The  depredalioa  hi  all  kiade  of  stw^  it 
from  two  to  three  per  cent.  Thia  may  be  attrihuted  to  the  acre 
oneettled  state  of  foreign  afiairs^aBid  the  leoaait  na«t  Imb  India. 
Conaala  have  nadsivDaa  a  foil  sinee  the  hai  moailli  to  aheal  tbe 
aamaeBteat.  A rd^ towarie the etoaa of tha wwth, hoaarsi^ 
appeared  to  have  taken  plaee* 

There  ia  nothing  aawol  maoh  ImpiirtsaMw  ta  naU  intkiethg 
dapaitmants  ct  joiat  etadt  baaiaeee,  nakse  it  ha  tha  Brditk  JM^ 
ander  the  maaagMaat  af  Mr.  K<Gi«9or,  M.P.  It  ia  aaid  tM 
tha  shares  ara  bei^  ravidlj 
pnapect  of  thas  nMyvsMeait  ta 
bMldH  «nUk  of  the  Tweed  haiag 

A  fow  Cahfotnian  geld  adiamee  alitt  kaag  oai  to 
hat  fow  aeeaa  dispoead  to  hite.    JehnBaQ^madhaeha 
tha  gaUan  aalf;  ia  Mt  ta  ha 'tdm  in  and  tea  foi^  M 
Thf  WfrtO"^"*^**  ttfTMi«9rtiii4^iT**Mtiftf 
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DAVU)  SCOTT,  E.SJL 

▲t  hit  imdanee,  Eiwtor  Bidry  Houte,  Edinbugh,  on  Mondsy, 
lh«  5th  of  March  last,  Mr.  David  Scott,  R.S.A.  Mr.  Scott 
VM  in  the  46th  jear  of  his  age.  He  was  a  nattTO  of  Ediuburgb, 
ud  RceiTed  the  rodiainitt  of  a  dawical  edocatiaii  at  the  High 
School  tliere.  In  his  jonnger  years  he  was  intended  foran  engraTer, 
vhidi  breach  of  art  had  been  successfully  carried  on  by  his  father, 
Mr.  Bobert  Scott,  for  many  years,  in  the  same  city;  himself  an 
utist  of  high  attainments,  under  whose  able  tuition  the  jnstly- 
eeiebrated  John  Burnet,  the  engraTer  of  Willcie's  "Chehiea 
Faiuonen,"and  author  of  Taluable  treatises  on  "Light  andShade,** 
on  "Cobarittg,**  and  on  "  Composition,"  was  reared;  as  were 
iho  Stewart,  the  elegant  engraver  of  Allan's  **  Circassiau  Cap. 
tires,"  the  late  William  Dou|^bs,  the  generally-admired  miniature- 
ptbter,  and  the  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  fully  accomplished  John 
Honboigh,  the  eminent  portrait-engraver.  Of  tlds  distinguished 
Khool  youBg  Scott  was  a  promising  and  an  ardent  pupiL  At  an 
eirl;  ige,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  pupil  with  the  late  Mr.  John 
Gndism,  in  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Edinburgh,  oonducted  by  that 
fentleosa,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hon.  the  Board  of  Trustees 
fot  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Scotland, 
where  he  was  ootemporary  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
ud  nsisg  Seottish  artists  of  the  present  day.  The  actite  and 
enstire  genius  of  Soott,  however,  was  ill-adapted  to  the  pains- 
tokiBg  task  of  translating^  and  reproducing  in  a  severer  form,  the 
idess  of  other  artists;  suoid  after  a  brief  but  creditable  and  highly 
pnonsisg  career  as  an  engraver,  he  abandoned  that  profession, 
ud  dedicated  his  energies  to  the  stu4y  and  practice  of  art  in  the 
higher  sad  more  congenial  walk  of  painting.  Fully  to  qualify 
himadf,  be  studied  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
betook  himself  with  diligence  and  ardour  to  the  study  of  the 
Ittock  sad  Italian  languages,  with  the  best  snthors;  in  both  of 
which  toagoes,  as  well  as  with  the  daasics,  he  made  himself 
flionmghly  acquainted.  After  risiting  the  principal  eollectiotts  of 
utiitic  works  to  be  met  with  in  Britain,  he  bent  his  Ibotsteps 
towsrds  Borne.  Amidst  the  artistic  treasures  of  the  Vatican 
tte  philosophic  mind  of  Scott  found  ample  material  for  study 
ttd  gTStiAcaftion;  and  in  a  carefhl  examination  of  the  best  works, 
by  the  great  masters,  to  be  met  with  in  the  collections  of  Rome 
ad  the  other  Italian  states  and  cities,  he  acquired  that  profound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art  which  throughout  his  after 
hfe  gnided  his  praokioe  and  distinguished  hk  works. 

Bctoming  to  his  native  city,  he  was  enrolled  as  an  early  mem- 
bff  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Amhiteetaie.  He  speedily  commenced  to  lay  before  his  coun- 
^Tnen,  in  a  succession  of  works,  a  practical  application  of  those 
piaaides  of  art  which  he  had  derived  from  a  minute  and  search- 
i&g  atody  of  the  works  of  Baphael,  of  Da  Vinci,  and  of  Michael 
Asgdo.  Scott  was  no  imitator,  he  was  an  artist  of  truly  original 
inceptions.  He  had  peculiar  theories,  however,  which  in  a 
gnat  measure  militated  against  his  success.  He  aimed  at  too 
n*eh,  sad  his  execution  generally  fell  short  of  his  design. 
Whh  him,  as  with  the  great  masters,  each  of  his  pictures  had 
a  high  moral  aim,  to  the  elimination  of  which  everything 
iB^nNfaiead  into  the  work  had  immediate  and  ultimate  refer- 
<Mni  and  with  which  oonyentionalities  of  treatment  were  never 
itt  a  Bkomeot  taifered  to  interfere.  To  illustrate  human  passion, 
ff  exdte  human  sympathy — ^to  evoke  philanthropy,  or  awaken 
^mmi,  were  his  objects;  and  to  effect  these  he  wigorously  bent 
^  vhrie  powers  of  Ma  oommcnding  intellect.  His  |»etsres 
*"•!  whonerer  he  emisidered  fine  snljeel  to  admit  of  it,  adnd- 
nble  ipeefaacBs  of  harmonioQs  colouring,  aMhon^  in  numerous 
'■^■mi  they  exhibited  an  nnpleaaing  hne ;  bvt  they  vrere  in- 
^^^  nggeetive,  deeply  laden  with  thongM,  and  at  all  times 
^"(insviihed  by  an  faitimate  fiimifiarify  with  the  eostow,  man- 
Kn>  end  lentimeiit  appropriate  to  the  aeene  and  the  snhgeel. 
Th,  with  an  fliese  attribvtea  of  artistie  eseeBence  in  his  works, 
fts  ftet  is  undeniable  that  Scott  vras  never  what  may  be  termed 
apopolsr  titist,  and  Ms pietnres  v^e  consequently  more  spoken 
<f,  eritidsed,  and  wondered  at  than  those  of  his  ootemporaries. 
With  this  species  of  negative  homage,  the  public  appreda- 
^  of  their  metits  may  be  said  to  hawe  begun  and  ended.  After 
^n&Bf  fertile  topics  of  cnmarsation,  alika  among  the  learned  and 
t^  iUitinto^  whik  thn  anniial  oM] 


were  returned  a  still  yearly  accumulating  burden  upon  the  unre- 
quited hands  of  their  gifted  author,  whose  industry  and  diligent 
enthusiasm  no  disappointment  ooald  repress,  whose  noble  elera- 
tion  of  thought  no  cold  indifference  could  subdue  end  no  allure- 
ment could  entice  to  a  divergmoe  from  its  own  pnacribed  course. 

Ardent  in  pursuit  of  the  highest  excellence  in  his  beloved  art, 
his  whole  soul  seemed  to  expand  when  the  first  whisper  was 
bruited  abroad  as  to  the  probable  adoption  of  pictorial  decorations 
for  the  halls  of  Parliament,  a  national  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  art  to  national  consideration  and  support ;  and  vrhen  the  royal 
commissioners  of  the  fine  arts  issued  their  invitation  for  com- 
peting designs  on  national  subjects,  or  from  the  works  of  national 
poets,  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  British  senate  house,  Scott 
entered  upon  the  task  of  preparing  designs  with  unusual  alacrity 
and  enthusiasm.  In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  invitation, 
he  prepared  two  cartoons  of  large  dimensions,  the  one  repre- 
senting the  "  Scottish  people,  under  conduct  of  the  heroic  Wtl' 
hure,  stemming  the  tide  of  English  aggression,  at  the  Battle  of 
Falkirk,"  the  other  "  Sir  Eraucis  Brake,  on  his  quarter-deck, 
viewing  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.**  Both  of  these 
inspiring  themes  were  elaborated  with  unusually  erudite  skill  in 
composition — ^both  were  characteriaed  by  bold  and  aecurate 
drawing,  and  each  iraa  distinguished  by  appropriate  indiTidnal 
and  general  character,  and  remarkable  for  trnthi\&hiess  of  costume 
and  incident.  These  two  great  and  eiUborate  works  were  sent 
in  and  exhibited  along  with  numerous  others.  They  were  not 
deemed  worthy  of  a  prize.  Nothing  daunted  by  his  failure,  how- 
ever, when  the  second  invitation  was  issued  hj  the  same  oom- 
missionen,  for  a  competition  of  frescoes,  Mr.  Scott  contributed  a 
second  couple  of  works.  In  this  instance,  however,  he  had  just 
ground  for  complaint.  His  principal  production  was  aceid^alfy 
put  aside  and  never  shown  at  all,  while  a  subordinate  one  was  so 
displayed  as  to  indicate  that  it  met  with  no  fiivourable  judgment 
at  the  hands  of  its  exhibitors.  The  anguish  caused  by  this  iu- 
justice  sank  deeply  into  the  heart  of  poor  Scott.  This  last, 
coupled  with  other  and  scarcely  less  hitter  disappointments  in 
▼arions  quarters,  contributed  to  undermine  a  eonstitntion  never 
of  the  strongest  or  most  enduring  texture,  and  gradually  his  health 
gave  way  to  the  attacks  of  disease,  aggraTated  at  least,  if  not 
oocaaioned,  by  blighted  hopea ;  and,  after  a  severe  illness  of  several 
weeks*  duration,  he  sank  into  a  premature  gnve»  lamented  by  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  his  worth  and  appreciating  his 
talent. 

Of  his  numerous  works  we  do  not  mieai.  to  speak,  as  even  a 
mere  enumeration  of  them  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
afford.  Of  the  greatest  of  his  finished  oil  pictures  that  of  **  The 
Discoverer  of  tho  Passage  to  India  passing  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,**  which  constituted  a  leading  feature  in  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy,  open  at  Edinburgh  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  an  opinion  has  alrrady  been  expressed  in  Taifs 
Magazine  for  last  month.  Like  every  work  of  genius,  this  great 
effort  has  given  rise  to  very  varied,  and,  in  some  cases,  eonflieting 
estimates  of  its  claims  io  admiration ;  but  still  the  feeling  of  lis 
being  the  best  of  his  productions  is  universal.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  by  some  of  the  admirers  and  friends  of  Mr.  Seott 
to  purchase  this  picture,  for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved  in 
the  Trinity  House,  Leith. 


Sm  ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON. 

At  London,  on  the  6th  March,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  AuZAifDn 
Johnston,  of  Comsalloch,  Dumfries-shire.  He  was  the  rapre- 
sentative  of  an  ancient  family  in  his  native  county,  and  vras  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston,  of  Comsalloeh,  1^ 
his  wifb  the  Hon.  Hester  Maria  Napier,  the  daughter  of  Erancis, 
fifth  Lord  Napier,  and  annt  of  Ltent-Chmeral  Sir  Charles  James 
Napiar,  the  new  eonaundcr-in-diief  in  India,  and  iMnt-Genend 
Sir  Geotft  Napier.  Hewaa  bom  in  177ft,  and  married  Jj&nm, 
<n^  snrvifing  daughter  of  fha  hte  Lord  WtUiam  CampbaU, 
yediBgiflt  iOB  of  John,  ifth  Baka  of  Argyle.  Sir  Alesandg 
Johnston  had  held  some  of  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
offices  under  the  state  in  the  east,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  During  his  official  career  he  had,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  "  the  great  f/ioTj  of  having  giwen 
fwidca  aC  tOMoimci^  of  crtablishing  trial  by  jnry,  and  of  aho- 
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fishing  the  sliTe-tiBde  thronghoat  the  island  of  CcTlon.'*  The 
late  Earl  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  also  observed  that  **  no 
person  had  ever  before  had  the  honour  of  introducing  three  snch 
measures  into  any  country,  and  that  his  conduct  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon  alone  had  immortalised  his  name.**  Latterly  Sir  Alex- 
ander had  resided  principally  on  his  family  estate  in  Dumfties-shire. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  KERRY. 

At  his  residence,  on  the  Island  of  Voientia,  on  the  7th  March, 
the  Bight  Hon,  Mat] Rice  Fitzqkralp,  Knight  of  Kerry,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  ancient  title  of 
Knight  of  Kerry  by  his  son,  Mr.  Peter  Fitzgerald,  High-Sheriff 
of  Kerry  for  the  current  year.  The  late  knight  was  a  highly 
accomplished  gentleman,  a  worthy  representative  of  that  clain 
which  was  fashioned  in  the  best  days  of  Irish  society.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  late  Earl  of  Glendore,  he  was  returned,  at 
the  dose  of  the  last  century,  to  the  Irish  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Ardfert,  in  Kerry,  and  voted  for  the  union.  For 
many  years  he  represented  his  native  county,  Kerry,  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament ;  but  lost  his  seat  on  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  against  which  he  voted.  Since  that  event  he  had 
lived  in  retirement  in  the  remote  Island  of  Yalentia ;  where  he 
had  contributed  much,  by  his  influence  and  tea],  to  promote 
habits  of  improvement  and  industry  among  his  tenantry.  The 
alate  quarries,  which  now  supply  some  of  the  finest  slates  in  the 
empire,  were  originally  excavated  by  the  knight ;  but  were  after- 
wards let  to  an  English  capitalist,  by  whom  they  were  worked, 
although  not  so  profitably  as  had  been  anticipated.  Tlie  Knight 
was  a  page  in  Durham  Castle,  with  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  in 
1785,  in  company  with  another  young  Irishman,  "Master 
Arthur  Wellesley,"  now  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  deceased 
was  the  lineal  representative  of  the  ancient  Knights  of  Kerry — 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  house  of  Fitzgerald.  The  others 
are,  the  present  Knight  of  Glin,  or  Knight  of  the  Valley,  and 
the  Earl  of  Kingston,  who,  by  the  maternal  line,  represents  the 
renowned  White  Knights  of  old. 


DOWAOEB  QUEEN  OF  SARDINIA. 

At  SsTona,  in  Italy,  on  the  Ilth  March,  her  M^esty,  Martz 
CnuSTtEVA,  Dowager  Queen  of  Sardinia,  the  sister  of  the  consort 
of  Loois  Philippe,  Ex<King  of  the  French.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  married 
Charles  Felix,  late  King  of  Sardinia,  the  7th  April,  1807,  but  did 
not  leave  any  family  by  that  monarch,  who  died  in  1881 .  Her 
Miyesty  had  completed  her  70th  year. 


MRS.  CHARLES  BULLER. 

At  London,  on  the  18th  March,  Mrs.  Charles  Bullsr, 
relict  of  Charles  Buller,  Esq.,  formerly  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Civil  Service,  and  afterwards  M.P.  for  Looe,  in  Cornwall, 
and  mother  of  the  late  Charles  Buller,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Liskeard, 
whom  she  survived  little  more  than  three  months. 


WILLUM  DUNN,  ESQ.,  OF  DUNTOCHER: 

At  Monntblow,  on  the  13th  March,  William  Dunn,  Esq.,  of 
Dnntoclier.  He  raised  himself  from  an  humble  origin,  and  was 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  Ho  was  born  in  the  pariah  of 
Kil^th,  in  1770.  From  early  life  he  evinced  superior  mechanical 
skill,  inventive  powers,  and  an  acute  mind.  He  went  to  Glasgow  a 
journeyman  blacksmith,  and,  in  1798,  established  machine-making 
works  in  High  John  Street  there,  which  have  long  been  on  an 
extensive  scale.  About  the  year  1811,  ho  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness of  ootton^spinning.  He  was  also  an  enterprising  agricul- 
turist,  and  acquired  very  considerable  lauded  property  in  the 
county  of  Dumbarton.  He  is  said  to  have  left  upwards  of 
£500,000. 

SIR  JOHN  SHELLEY  SIDNEY,  BART. 

At  Penihvtt,  Kent,  on  the  14th  March,  Sir  JoiiK  Shuxbt 
Sidhxt,  Bart,  tin  &ther  of  Lord  de  Liale  and  Dudley,  in  the 
78ih  year  of  his  age.  He  waa  bom  in  1771,  bebgthe  son  of 
Sir  B.  Shellfly.    He  married,  1709,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 


H.  HardhJce,  Bart.,  of  Wingenrovth  Hall,  ooonty  of  Derby,  b; 
whom  (who  died  in  1811)  he  hat  had,  amongst  other  issue,  a  aos, 
Philip,  created  Lord  de  Lisle  and  Dudley,  who  snceeeds  to  t^ 
family  property.  The  deceased,  in  179S,  aaaamed  the  saraaee 
and  arms  of  Sidney,  to  mark  his  descent  £rom  the  Sidneys,  Esrii 
of  Leicester.  The  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  empire,  isd 
can  trace  aa  undisputed  suooesaion  in  a  direct  liM  froa  tltt 
Conqueror. 


M7LLIAM  n.,  KING  OF  H01J.A5D. 

At  the  Hague,  on  the  17ih  March,  of  ioflaiflmalion  of  th  r 
lungs,  IIis  Majpsty  William  IT.,  King  or  the  Netb£1la5ds. 
He  had  only  completed  his  57th  year  in  October  last.  Tbc  bte 
King  was  educated  in  England,  and  had  been  in  every  relalioo 
intimately  connected  with  this  country.  Having  been  dritw 
from  Holland  in  1795,  with  his  father,  on  the  foundation  of  tbf 
Batavian  Republic,  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  btc 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  received  his  edncation  from  Uot 
prelate.  At  the  ngc  of  19  he  was  appointed,  as  Prinee  of  On&gr, 
a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  British  army,  and  served  u  ext^ssid^ 
de-camp  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninanla  from  ISU 
to  1814.  He  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Cindad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz,  and  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  j^ienccs,  ud 
Nivelle.  He  commanded  the  Dutch  troops  in  the  campMgn  d 
1815,  and  the  1st  Corps  d'Armee  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  is 
which  he  was  severely  wounded,  after  having  taken  an  wAm 
part  in  the  preceding  engagements.  In  June,  1846,  his  M^ciij 
became  one  of  the  nine  Field-Marahala  of  England.  His  eon* 
duct  in  reference  to  the  Belgian  revolution  in  1880,  and  the  pro- 
tracted negotiations  to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  well  known.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1840,  upon  his  father's  abdicstioo. 
He  married,  in  1816,  the  sisterof  the  present  Emperor  of  Ron. 
His  eldest  son  William,  who  is  married  to  a  dnnghter  of  the  Kii^ 
of  Wurtemberg,  succeeds  him  under  the  name  of  WiDiam  III. 

SIR  CHARLES  D.  FERQUSSON. 

At  his  sister's  residence,  Catharine  Lodge,  Invereak,  near  Ed- 
inburgh, on  the  18th  March,  Sir  Chaklxs  DAL&TxrLS  Fn- 
Gussoif,  of  Kilkerran  and  New  Hailes,  Baronet.  He  pasasd 
advocate  in  1822,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  in  183S. 
He  possessed  abilities  above  the  average  standard,  and  for  maay 
years  was  returned  as  a  ruling  elder  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  this  affairs  of  which  he  always  took 
great  interest.    He  was  in  the  prime  of  life. 


AMBROSE   HUSSEY, 

LATE  X.P.  70B  SALISBUKT. 

At  his  residence,  near  Salisbury,  on  the  2l8t  Maitb,  Ambboss 
HussxT,  Esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  that  city,  at  the  early  sge  of 
forty-two.  He  was  first  elected  for  Salisbury  in  1843,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Brodie,  and  was  returned  by  a  large  majori^, 
his  opponent  being  the  Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverie,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Radnor,  now  M.P.  for  Kilmarnock.  On  general  questions  Mr. 
Hussey  was  a  conservative.  He  was  one  of  the  most  unoompn)- 
mising  champions  of  the  agricultural  interest.  He  Toted  agnuut 
the  corn-law  repeal  bill.  At  the  last  general  deetion  hs  retired 
from  Parliament,  owing  to  declining  health. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  LAWRENCE,  R.N.,  03. 

At  Stonehouse,  near  Devonport,  on  the  25tU  March,  Captain 
John  LAWRX^xE,  R.N.,  C.B.,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  The 
Companionship  of  the  Bath  was  conferred  upon  him  for  his  gnllaat 
and  sealoas  services,  while  commanding  the  Fortune  brig,  under 
the  orders  of  Bear-Admiral  (now  Sir  George)  Coekbun,  whose 
flag  was  flying  on  board  that  vessel,  in  April,  1813.  On  the  ath 
of  October,  of  the  same  year.  Captain  Lawrence  captured  an  Ame- 
rican privateer  schooner,  of  5  guns  and  45  men.  He  obtained 
post  rank,  January  1,  1817 ;  was  appointed  to  the  Eden,  S6, 
fitting  for  the  West  Indian  station,  August  31,  1822,  where  hs 
continned  three  years.  He  subsequently  commanded  tha  Hastings 
72,  dnring  all  the  operations  on  tlie  coast  of  Syria.  The  good 
service  pension  was  conferred  on  him  in  April,  XS47* 
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THE  MUSIC,  POETEY,  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


BT    DONALD    CAMPBELL. 


Whik  the  following  melodies  were  selected,  it  was 
m  intentioiL  to  translate  the  verses  originally  wedded 
to  tbem,  as  specimens  of  Gaelic  poetry;  but  I  soon  dis- 
coyered  that  it  requires  nearly  twice  as  many  English 
8S  Gaelic  words  to  conyey  the  same  ideas,  and  hence 
that  I  conld  not  do  justice  to  the  Gaelic  verses  in  simi- 
kr  stanzas.  I  have,  therefore,  departed  from  my  ori- 
ginal intention,  and  contented  myself  by  attempting 
merely  imitationa.  To  render  these  imitations  as  much 
as  possible  like  the  originals,  I  have,  in  most  of  the 
specimens,  adopted  the  same  subjects,  and  have  not 
needed  any  of  the  ideas  or  similes  that  naturally  in- 
fiued  themselves  into  the  new  verses.  Although  the 
imitations,  where  the  original  verses  have  been  assumed 
u  a  model,  are  not  therefore  wholly  original,  neither 
can  I  honestly  publish  them  as  translations. 

The  Celtic  bards  were  the  second  grade  of  the 
Dniidal  order,  whose  enlightened  theology  and  beau- 
tiful morality,  as  well  as  great  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  natore  and  the  sublime  properties  of  matter,  have 
been  rendered,  in  a  great  measure,  unavailing  to  pos- 
terity by  the  destruction  of  their  manuscripts.  The 
bards  were  employed  by  the  Druids  in  moulding  and 
itaimng  the  character  of  the  people ;  hence  it  was 
their  object,  by  the  exercise  of  aU  the  charms  of  vocal 
and  instnunental  music,  to  make  the  audience  identify 
thcmselTes,  in  thought  and  feeling,  with  the  singer  or 
leheaiser  of  their  songs  ftnd  poems. 

With  the  above  view,  the  bards  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  the  audience  take  part  in  singing  all  songs 
composed  to  their  more  simple  melodies.  This  object 
they  accomplished  by  making  them  repeat  the  verse, 
or  a  soitable  chorus,  generally  on  a  different  key  from ; 
tbt  assumed  by  the  vocalist,  and  with  an  expression 
^(ifK^ading  to  the  emotion  that  would  naturally  be 
ocited  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  by  the  subject  of 
^  wng.  The  chorus  was  formed  of  a  combination 
^  appropriate  sounds  and  exclamations,  with  words  or 
hoes  introduced  at  intervals,  to  give  a  meaning  to 
these  sounds,  and  preserve  the  connection  of  the  sub- 
y^  The  repetition  of  the  verse,  or  the  chorus,  was  so 
'Q'l^^  by  the  ancient  bards  as  to  have  all  the  effect 
of  a  response  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  vo- 
••Kst,  and  of  a  second  part  to  the  melody.  But  when 
the  "order**  of  the  bmrds  became  extinct,  poetry  sud- 

^J  declined  in  the  Highlands;  and  hence  the  choros 
m.xn/«xo.GUxzv. 


in  some  modem  Higlilaud  songs  is  an  unmeaning  rani^ 
little  better  than  the  "  Deny  down"  of  English  songs 
of  the  same  age.  The  audience  also  but  too  frequently 
lose  sight  of  the  bard's  object  in  the  repetition  of  the 
verse  or  the  introduction  of  the  chorus,  and  seldom 
sing  them  in  suoh>  a  way  as  to  correspond  with  the 
emotion  that  might  naturally  be  excited  by  the  voca- 
list ;  but  some  of  the  ancient  Graelio  songs,  when  the 
verse  is  repeated,  or  the  chorus  simg  with  taste  and 
feeling,  are  exceedingly  pleasing  and  animated. 
'  When  the  subject  of  the  song  was  elevating,  such 
as  successful  love,  loyalty,  fidelity,  or  magnanimous 
heroism,  the  repetition  of  the  verse,  or  the  tone  of  the 
chorus,  became  thus  an  enthusiastic  and  joyous  ex- 
pression of  approval  from  the  audience  ;  but  when  the 
subject  was  unhappy  love,  a  clan  or  national  disaster, 
or  some  affecting  bereavement  in  private  life,  it  became 
a  subdued  echo  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  breathed 
by  the  vocalist. 

By  their  simple  and  sublime  theology,  and  this 
system  of  rendering  all  the  charms  of  poetry  and  music 
available  in  the  cultivation  of  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
the  Dmids  produced  a  state  of  society  of  which  only 
those  who  are  intimate  with  the  poetry  and  traditions 
still  floating  in  the  Highlands  can  form  any  correct 
idea.  The  religion  of  the  Druids  was  addressed  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  people  ;  and  the  poetry  of 
the  bards  was  addressed  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
better  feelings  and  features  of  the  human  character. 
This  system  of  tuition,  founded  in  nature  and  in  rea- 
son, produced  the  result  that  might  be  expected  from 
it.  The  Celtic  race  were  magnanimous,  brave,  and 
patriotic  in  their  public,  and  hospitable,  true,  and  affec- 
tionate in  their  private  life ;  and  have  been  reduced 
to  their  present  condition  by  their  inflexible  adhesion 
to  a  vital  principle  of  the  constitution  of  clanship— 
"the  principle  of  disunited  independence" — and  not 
by  the  superior  knowledge,  capacity,  or  bravery  of 
their  opponents.  Their  adhesion  to  this  principle— 
which  rendered  union  or  combination  for  warlike  enter- 
prises illegal,  excepting  for  national  defence — enabled 
their  feudal  enemies  to  draw  them  into  civil  broils 
and  raids,  one  after  another,  and  thus  to  cut  them  to 
pieces  (or  render  them  "broken  men")  in  detail. 
The  reader  who  will  not  use  tradition  as  a  key  to  the 
perusal  of  hiatoiy,  litUe  knows  the  fund  of  unnoticed 
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evidence  yrhkh.  may  be  disooveied,  oapaUe  of  affocd- 
ing  tlio  most  ample  ooizfirmation  of  tlw  Yiewa  which 
the  fottowing  pages  will  open  np  for  the  elneidation  of 
mnoh  that  is  involTed  in  donbt  and  darknees  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Qreat  Britain 
and  Irelaad. 

The  original  veises  to  the  foDowing  air  appear  to 
be  Tciy  ancient,  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  th^m  to 
the  pastoral  and  hunting  era  that  prodaoed  the  **  Aged 
Basd's  Desiret"  whioh  haa  not  as  yet  been  iatrodnoed 
to  the  £o^h  reader  in  so  good  a  translation  as  I 
conid  wish  to  see ;  although  the  attempt  has  been  made 
by  myself,  and  by  two  or  three  other  tnie*hearted 
Highhmders  of  fisr  superbr  genius  and  attainmenU. 
The  following  air,  and  the  verses  sung  to  it,  *'  'Sonn 
tiia  mo  riln  an  Ldudal,"  are  well  known  and  deaenredly 
popular  m  the  HigUands.  These  verses  are  written  on 
a  snlqect  still  more  dear  to  my  own  assooia(tioiu  i  tke 
Bceueiy  and  imagery  are,  however,  strictly  in  acoord- 
aoMe  with  those  of  the  original  sDng.  These  have  re- 
ferenoe  to  the  legend  of  a  Highland  ofl&eer,  lAo  had 
joined  the  army  of  the  Peninsula  with  a  pMrty  of  his 
olansmen.  Being  on  an  outlying  piequet  in  frofoX  of  the 
British  Un^  on  the  oooasion  of  a  forward  mov€«Dent  of 
the  enemy,  he  had  considered  it  necessary,  with  oha^ 
saeteriatio  devotkm,  to  maintain  his  ground  until  his 
party  was  suivounded,  and  ha  himself  moitajyiy  weunde4i 
wid  only  s«red  from  being  made  prisoner  Vy  the  leal 
tod  fiddity  of  one  el  his  ehmsmeot  who^  with  sii^per- 
hnman  atrsngth,  oairied  him  forcibly  out  of  the  mel^ 
(before  hia  men  were  overpowered),  and  across  a  strean^ 
wheve  ks  placed  him«  leaning  against  a  lock,  and  atood 
over  him  like  an  enraged  tiger,  until  suooouf  arrived 
ten  the  encampment.  The  officer  who  had  dhaige 
of  the  dcp6t  at  which  he  died,  and  related  to  me  ^e 
\fA»  of  his  fate,  was  much  affected  1^  the  grief  and 
fidelity  of  his  last  follower^  who  hung  over  Us  couohi 
night  and  day,  until  he  breathed  his  Ust ;  and  who,  as 
the  wounded  officer,  in  the  delirium  preceding  his 
deatK  sung  snatches  of  Qaelio  songs,  connected  with 
kis  young  love  and  adventures  among  his  native  hillsb 
was  affeoted  even  to  tears^  "  strong  and  mgged  as  he 
appeared  to  be."  I  have  inquired  sinc^  but  could  not 
ascertain  who  this  officer  was. 

Believing  that  tliis  may  appear  proper,  and  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  those  who  are  unacquaiated  with  the 
l^ngnage,  I  have  premised  the  imitationa  with  a  sin§^ 
verse,  and  the  diorua  of  eaeh  of  the  originala  which  I 
have  attempted  to  imitate : — 

'SAlfN  THA  KO  TLVS  AK  LAimAL.^ 

Aird  mo  chri  an  airdlia, 
Air  an  ailli  dh'cireis  grion— > 
Arm  a'  ehnii  16i  *•  iia  lia, 
A  (diial!  nach  lo  nii'n  ^ffTi^tTi 

Bo  ro,  oilana,  ho  gl^ 

Ho  hi  no,  ho  hi  n } 

Ho  ro,  ealooa,  ho  gn, 

*8ann  tha  mo  rdn  an  Lladal!* 

LKUDXU 

liianiiigfrinUj  on  his  lido^ 

By  the  £bro*8  ciTttal  tido, 

ijte  wounded  chieftain  deeply  tlghed-* 

Hb  sighed  and  thought  of  liladal'— 

^  I  have  iiUghtly  modernised  the  spelling  (hnt  withont  tio- 
ktiag  the  •dminiUe  ndo  for  the  pissemtias  oC  tiie  ndfai)^  hf 


'^Ho  TO,  edana,  ho  go. 

Ho  hi  no,  ho  hin; 

Ho  ro,  ealana,  ho  gn, 

A  doad  ohseuras  thee,  Ldnddf 

Thooght  on  scenes  vrhere  oft  he  roTi^, 
Wooed  and  won  the  maid  he  lored. 
And  the  joys  of  yoong  Ufa  piorod 
Tin  lUiy  slept  in  liadaL 
••Horo,-*©, 

Whete  hia  daerhouid,  hs^i^g  «iU, 
Oft  his  joyous  ooorse  hegniled^ 
Era  in  war,  hy  grief  exiled. 
He  divw  the  amnd  of  LlndaL 
"Horo,"&c 

Whete^  on  Aitfmonr  a  heathy  cthC^ 
The  shy  mooxftml  nMkes  her  umI^ 
And  hia  Mary  loved  to  veai 
And  fo&dly  gaM  at  IAmM, 
•«Horo,-*e. 

Where  the  wavy  woodlands  ring 
While  the  thrush  and  cushet  sing. 
And  wild  iwasM^  oa  pssifcl  wiagk 
Soar  o'er  the  hills  ef  I^iidaL 
"Horo^^'fte. 

Where  the  stag,  at  evenxng-elaae, 
While  his  heart  with  transport  ^Wi^ 
Hurls  defiance  at  his  foes. 
And  calls  his  hinds  to  liudiL 
••Ho  TO,*  40. 

"  Ah!  why  left  I  home,**  he  cried; 

"With  my  dan,  in  bannered  pride^ 

Thoni^  in  AIbjn*s  cause  they  ditd, 

Andhjthesideofliitbir 

••Hoi^^fto. 

**Last  of  my  hrtre  hand,  dnrw 
Thou  who  Imowest  nor  guile  nor 
My  arm  has  failed,  my  heart  is 
Tve  lost  the  men  Of  I^ndal  !** 
••Ho  10,"  ate 

•'Bear  me  sofUy  o*er  the  bay, 
To  the  dachan  lone  and  gntyi 
There  the  war-worn  soldier  lay. 
Beside  his  maid  of  liudal* 

••  Ho  n^  ealana,  ho  go, 

Pohirio^hehiu} 

Ho  ro,  ealana,  ho  gi» 

A  dood  ohseiues  thee,  lindaL" 

Kr,  Logaa^  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Sootiiik 
Gael»  haa  published  a  s(unewhat  diffe^ept  venkm  of 
the  foUowiog  air,  as  a  specimen  of  the  melodiei  odled 
'•lorram."  Someof  these  ioixams  an  vetybeiatiMi 
and  the  veraea  written  to  them  are  often  tender  mi 
touohinft  ixom  the  softness  m4  fle^^ulitj  of  thai 
Gaelic  langnages  bu1»  so  different  is  the  ohi^ictei  o( 
the  English,  tihat  I  found  the  necessity  of  pnmding 
wordi^  a^Ue  of  expressing  the  douUe  not€^  at  ^ 
end  ol  every  lin&^rcMiHi^  1^  the  mea9Ui9--a  fft^ 
impediment  to  the  easy  flow  of  thoughts  i^nd  b^lssfi 
necessary  to  anything  ISlc  a  aueeesafrl  imitaticn  d 
the  origmal  song;  and  these  I  use  havQ  fiu:  too  br} 
a  sound  to  do  justice  to  the  melo4y^  Thiapaootivi^ 
of  these  QiaUc  melodies  aeem^  to  havA  eaoi^  i^ 
notice  of  the  gifted  musicians  iq^bo  noted,  .tbepi  iiWJV 
and  the  poets  who  have  written  SqoMi  ^  In^ 
veraes  to  them,  in  former  timea— net  em^^ 9cb 
Bums  himself.  Eene^  perhajps^ '  the  .^np^pi  vljl 
several  of  the  songa  written  h|  him  ia,  Qailia  ^ 
are  not  ao  pqmlar  aa  VMoy  cf  hie  ^thwr  $mp»  ^ 
4^  these  airs  have  beeiii  seldom  ittpwiiiBd  b;  ^ 
changea  which  they  have  undergenainiiypaitipg^ 
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for  thej  have  rarelj  losiless  of  vlldness  and  pathos 
than  they  have  gained  in  sweetness  and  softness — hj 
the  Gows,  Marsfaftllst  and  others,  who  have  copied, 
altered,  and  given  them  new  names.  *'  Ho  ro,  mo  run  a 
chailinn,"  "  Banarach  dhonn  a'  chruidh,"  "  Ho  ro,  gur 
toil  linn  drama»!'  &e«  ^.|  may  be  mentioned  in  proof  of 
the  above  remarks.  Nor  is^  it  altogether  consistent 
vith  propriety,  that  these  mttsieiaas,  or  their  friends, 
hare  neglected  to  nentian  the  laot  that  the  melodies 
were  not  their  owa  composition. 

fHIB  JC  B£ATi»  VA  HO  BO  BOB. 

Tba  ma  ehri  bnile,  br&ita; 
■8  triatede^aniom' thUloBH^ 
'N  dig  a^B  dM,  iia'iii  bi  no  dliitU  riati 
Na'n  dMn  mi'a  donu  Id  oBnai  ahihital 

*"  Ir  a  Tate|  na  ho  ro  eile^ 

It  a  Tata,  na  ho  ro  tBe; 

Ir  a  vfttv  na  bo  ro  tili^ 

Ardin  a'l  Idai  gv  a  tnta  a*^  dh^gh  ail" 

Xaiy  attsi  as  Che  dqr  k  dMrniag, 
An  loM  tmk  ftia  on  high  Beara&iag; 
Her  mowy  boMia  with  forrow  tweUbg, 
Her  tearfol  eye  o'er  the  fat  tottnd  dwelling* 
^  *  {r  a  Tata,  na  ho  ro  eile^ 

It  a  Tata»  na  ho  ro  eile; 

Ir  a  Tata,  na  ho  ro  e3e, 

Tb  Mir  to  lave  whan  by  hiTo  fbraakea.** 

Hary  now  is  tho  child  of  ndneial 
Ko  mart  the  sings  in  tones  of  ghtdneit— • 
No  men  aWeet  shunben  attend  her  piOoWt 
Her  IdTe  ia  far'oV  the  heaTing  billow. 
«IraTafa»''&Q. 

*thsi  peoliCa  jey^  fhimdi  the  cinehan  moviai^ 
Wae  gujel^  Ka(y»  bdoved  and  loTing— 
A  goioing  atar  on  a  lone  glen  beaming; 
A  stately,  cwan  on  a  hitl-Ialce  swimming. 
«  It  a  Tata,"  4c. 

Bat  now  our  maiidi  paaa  her  by  nnheeding. 
While  stoops  her  ionb,  and  her  heart  is  bleeding-* 
Oh,  blame  the  sea  'canae  the  tide  is  making, 
Bat  spare  the  heart  that  with  Ioto  ia  breaUngl 
*IraTata,''&o» 

Tfaon^  clouds  lifroond  her,  and  night  nor  uomnr 
Out  bring  a  baha  to  her  he^ielen  aorrow«    - 
Vn^fing  ItfTaher  fbad  heart  inspiring, 
8b«^  swan-JD^e^  singi  while  of  grief  expiring, 

*lr  a  Tata,  na  ho  ro  eile, 

Ir  a  Tata,  na  ho  ro  eile; 

IraTaia,  nahofoeik^ 

Tm  sMrto  hen  wbm  hf  hve  tbmkea!** 

there  is  no  snljeet  on  whioh  the  genend  reader 
^  mim  erroneons  ideas  than  the  siette  of  society 
i&n^ihejMKtrtarchal  dans.  I7he  same  system  ojf 
gorermnent  hnqnestionably  preralled  among  all  Celtic 
8>tioiQ.  Hence,  the  Greek  and  Roman  statements 
« to  Ae  contRKon  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  at 
^/?^  ^^  1^066  of  Gtatu  had  attamed  a  high  stete 
iofSmiiifilt  m  times  inconsistent  trith  them- 
^l  ttetainally  losing  gronnd  with  the  better-in- 
«^  di&f  61  sotfefy;  but  still  the  genend  opinion 
^^^I^E^^^^^Aiand  chie6  -were  despotic,  and  the 
i'S&lje^  yassalage  and  Tilbnage,  still  more 
^  >|tbinf  jfff^tailed  'in  fendal  states. 
^fm1ft^-I^-that  this  soi^  in  all  patriarchal 
^vWffipd'  lo  the  people  in  common.  Tlie  King 
mmW  fiinttlii  of  hoiiottt  or  jnrisdlction,  nor  had 
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fore;  aud  was  merely  the  supreme  oliiof  of  the  people* 
powerful  in  war,  but  powerless  in  peace. 

The  Brehon  laws,  which  beoame  familiar  to  the  peoplo 
under  the  name  of  "  eleachdadh,"  or  use  and  wont, 
wersj  like  our  common  laws^  founded  in  equity,  and 
erery  way  well  adapted  to  their  circumstances ;  and  • 
they  were,  as  all  laws  ought  to  be^  understood  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  whole  people.  They  were  adminia-- 
tered  by  a  judge  and  jury — the  former  called  the 
Brehon  (corrupted  Fer^oifitiu  by  the  Eomsns),  and 
the  Ginn^tiiighe  (or  heads  of  the  hvuaes  oomposing  the 
respective  dans)-— «nd  eizacuted  by  the  ehiela.  These 
offioiala  wwe  elected  in  lineal  deacent,  and  for  lifoi  by 
the  people,  on  ]NiDcipie8  which  reeoninled  the  con- 
sideration due  to  high  talents  and  a  Tirtnous  life,  to 
an  iUuatrioQB  desoeixt*  iFor,  although  eleoted  in  lineal 
descent)  and  ftom  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  founder  of 
the  (dan,  the  ofloe  waa  purely  eleotiTe ;  and  every 
member  of  the  cUm  had  im^  only  a  vote,  but  was  perw 
sonally  eligible  to  be  faimgelf  ekoted*-^^  whole  dan 
bdngf  on  a  perfect  equality,  one  with  another,  for  purity 
of  blood  and  antiquity  of  fanalLj,  the  two  great  raarki 
of  aristoomoy  somcnig  the  Cdts.  This  system  of 
government  ia  briefly^  but  graphically,  desinlbed  by 
Biohard,  of  Oirenoeater,  when  he  stotea  that  tho 
Britons  were  "^governed  by  a  demooracy  which  le^ 
semlded  an  aristocracy;*'  but  the  best  deaor^on  of 
it  will  be  found  in  a  small  work  puUished  hj  tiie  poe^ 
Spenser  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  in  tlM  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  This  work  is  exceedingly  illustratnw 
of  the  ideas  of  clanships  formed  by  fbudal  anthors,  tho 
writer's  faota  and  inferences  being  in  antagonism  ia 
every  sentence  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  tho 
narrative — ^but  it  is  not  the  leas  valuable  and  instfuo- 
tive  on  that  account. 

The  Brehon  wasMieleoted  (torn  the  Drddieal  ordeni 
but  had  no  criminal  jurisdiotion ;  all  cases  tried  before 
him  being  settled  by  compensation*  Gases  whioh  did 
not  admit  of  being  so  settled  were  transferred  to  tho 
criminal  court,  composed  of  the  Druids,  and  which  wag 
presided  over  by  the  chief  Druid.  The  sentence  of 
this  court  (probably  death  by  phlebotomy)  was  oarried 
into  effect,  with  great  solemnity,  within  the  Druidieal 
circle ;  which,  according  to  the  learned  and  acute  Dr. 
Smith,  was  the  cause  A  the  report  that  the  Druida 
sacrificed  humsa  victims  to  the  deity — a  report  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  enlightened  character  of  their 
theology  and  phUosophy,  as  is  well  proved  by  many 
traditions  and  proverbs  preserved  and  dieriahed  in  the 
Highlands  to  this  day,  and  many  of  which  are  quoted 
by  this  eminent  scholar  in  his  Life  of  the  Druids. 

The  perfect  equality  of  the  whole  ohm  in  poHtioal 
privileges,  their  community  of  property  in  the  soi^ 
and  the  equal  division  of  the  moveables  among  the 
whole  members  of  a  family,  in  accordance  with  the 
Brehon  laws  (whereby  any  great  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevented),  created  a  feelmg  of  equality,  and 
a  spirit  of  independence,  among  dansmen;  which,  being 
preserved  from  coarseness  by  the  tone  of  honour  and 
refinement  belonging  to  their  cherished  aristoetaey  of 
birth  and  rank,  had  a  most  devating  effisot  on  their 
ptindplea  and  manners. 

Although  the  kings  of  Scotkmd,  unha|^ily  lor 
tiiemsdves  and  for  their  country,  became  enamoured 
of  thefeodd  qratomii  nod  imported  ilfrvnBashMl  («r 
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perhaps  the  Scots  carried  it  alouf?  with  them  to  the 
ocTintry),  tlie  people  resisted  feudal  charters  and  juris- 
dictions, and  CTcn  looked  with  contempt  at  all  persons 
whose  rank  was  derived  only  from  the  king.  They  ad- 
hered with  inflexible  tenacity  to  the  laws  and  customs 

» 

of  their  ancestors,  especially  beyond  the  friths.  For 
although  the  long-continued  and  persevering  asaidiiity 
of  our  kings  had  gradually  succeeded  in  spreading 
charters  over  the  country,  these  charters  were  held  to 
bo  a  trust  reposed  in  the  chiefs ;  and  no  person  ever 
presumed  to  use  them  as  conferring  on  him  a  personal 
right,  in  the  clan  districts,  until  the  e9prit  du  corps  of 
the  clans  was  distracted  by  the  religious  and  political 
differences  fomented  among  them  by  the  reformers  and 
revolutionists,  and  their  spirit  was  finally  crushed  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Stuart  family.  And  even  when  the 
clan  estates  were  restored  to  the  representatives  of 
the  last  chiefs  and  chieftains,  without  the  customary 
election  and  inauguration,  and  without  any  reservation 
of  the  rights  of  their  people,  such  was  their  habitual 
confidence  in  the  honour  of  their  hereditary  nobility, 
that  the  circumstance  nerer  created  the  least  uneasi- 
ness or  suspicion  in  the  Highlands.  On  the  contrary, 
many  clansmen  who  had  secured  long  and  advantageous 
leases  from  the  government  conomissioners,  for  them- 
selves and  their  immediate  clansmen,  actually  brought 
these  leases  to  the  feasts  prepared  to  welcome  the  new 
chiefs  and  chieftains,  and  flung  them  in  the  bonfires 
kindled  on  the  joyous  occasion ;  never  for  a  moment 
conceiving  it  possible  that  these  persons  would,  within 
thirty  years  afterwards,  claim  to  be  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  which  had  been  inherited  by  their  clans,  in 
common,  from  a  long  line  of  warlike  ancestors. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  but  such  is  the  fact, 
that  the  descendant  of  thp  only  person  whose  lease 
had  not  been  committed  to  the  flames  at  the  feast  of 

the  descendant  of  the  crested ,  is  the  only 

gentleman  of  his  name  who  holds  lands  this  day  on  that 
estate !  I  do  not  mention  this  as  at  all  discreditable 
to  the  present  proprietor,  or  leave  his  title  blank  on 
that  account ;  for  the  dispossession  of  their  clans,  by 
the  chiefs  and  chieftains,  is  not  more  discreditable  than 
general  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Highlands.  The  high-minded  Glengarry  men  (to 
be  afterwards  referred  to),  rather  than  submit  to  being 
thus  defrauded  of  their  inheritance,  or,  by  resistance, 
exhibit  to  the  world  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  rising 
in  arms  against  their  chief,  and  the  now  xmderstood 
law  of  the  case,  abandoned  their  country  in  a  body. 

At  the  same  time,  the  defection  of  the  chiefs  and 
chieftains  from  their  clans,  on  their  being  so  unex- 
pectedly converted  into  lairds,  by  the  result  of  the 
rebellion,  may  be  accounted  for  independently  of  mer- 
cenary motives.  The  feudal  and  Protestant  proprie- 
tors may  well  have  attached  themselves  to  reform  and 
revolution  principles,  from  motives  purely  religious 
and  patriotic;  and  the  desccudsmts  of  such  of  the  pa- 
triarchal chiefs  and  chieftains  as  adhered  to  the  house 
of  Stuart,  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  exiles,  bom  and 
educated  in  foreign  countries.  The  former,  from  re- 
ligious and  political  predilections,  wished  to  see  Scot- 
land assimilated  in  all  things  to  England ;  while  the 
latter,  deteriorated  by  privation  and  dependence,  had 
ceased  to  have  any  community,  in  feelings  or  in  prin- 
ciples, with  their  high-minded  and  single-hearted  clans- 
]nea-»or,  in  fihort^  had  ceased  to  be  Higbleiiiders.    It 


is  an  affecting  illustration  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
retributive  justice,  that  it  is  now  a  race,  *'ncck  and 
neck,"  whether  the  descendants  of  these  chiefs,  cr 
their  defrauded  clansmen,  wiU  first  lose  hold,  for  ever, 
of  the  country  of  their  common  ancestors. 

But,  from  whatever  motives  the  chiefs  and  chief- 
tains acted,  they  consummated  the  spoliation  of  tbeir 
clansmen,  very  soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  for- 
feited estates,  by  hringing  a  number  of  Lowland  pea- 
sants into  the  country,  "  to  civilise  the  Highlanders." 
The  reader  who  would  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
species  of  civilisation  likely  to  be  taught  by  these 
persons,  would  require  to  read  Chalmen*  Cakdonia^ 
and  also  to  be  capable,  not  only  of  understanding,  but 
of  feeling  the  poignant  satire  of  "Oran  nan  CiobaireaD." 
From  the  historical  facts  related  by  Chalmers,  it  a^ 
pears  that  such  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Lowlands  as 
may  boast  an  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  are  the  offspnn^ 
of  unransomed  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  been  r^ 
duced  into  villanage  by  the  kings  and  feudal  nobility 
of  Scotland.  These  imhappy  persons,  during  the  high 
and  palmy  days  of  feudalism,  were  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  oxen  and  horses,  with  whom  they  veie 
yoked  in  the  ignoble  labours  of  the  field,  or  sold  or 
bartered  without  compunction;  and  the  gaj  and  witty 
and  spuited  Celtio  satirist,  who  knew  those  of  them 
who  had  been  brought  to  the  Highlands  well,  repre- 
sents them  in  colours  every  way  befitting  their  pedi- 
gree and  breeding.  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  wish 
to  be  understood  as  applying  these  remarks  to  all  the 
Lowlanders  who  took  lands  in  the  Highlands  at  the 
above  and  subsequent  periods.  Many  of  tkem  were 
highly  respectable,  and  of  the  better  classes;  but,  geIl^ 
rally  speaking,  they  were  merely  ignorant  peasantiy, 
descendent  from  the  feudal "  viUeyns." 

When  the  estate  of  Ardnamurchan  fell  mto  the 
hands  of  the  Riddel  family,  one  of  these  churls  was 
"planted**  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malcolm  Mac- 
donald,  a  Glencoe  gentleman,  whose  Highland  heart 
and  courtesy  prompted  him  to  lavish  much  kmdneas 
on  the  stranger  before  he  became  aware  of  the  difer- 
ence  between  a  villeyn  and  a  clansman — the  former 
being  altogether  unknown  beyond  the  firths.  It  so 
happened,  that  Malcolm  and  his  new  neighbour  had 
each  an  only  daughter ;  and  the  maidens,  being  thrown 
much  together  in  their  secluded  locality,  became  great 
friends — at  least,  so  thought  and  felt  the  kind-hearted 
daughter  of  the  Highlander. 

The  Lowlander,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  be- 
came a  rich  man — for  he  grasped  at  all,  and  parted 
with  nothing — ^while  the  Highlander,  accustomed  to 
the  community  of  feeling  and  profuse  hospitality  of  the 
clan  system,  although  by  much  the  more  energetic 
and  talented  man,  was  less  keen  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  and  infinitely  less  careful  in  keeping  it  to- 
gether. 

The  Lowlander  (as  is  usual  with  persons  of  mean 
birth,  when  imimproved  by  society  or  education)  be- 
came purse-proud  as  he  became  rich;  and  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  daughter's  marriage,  above  her  degree, 
to  a  gentleman  who  valued  tocher  above  pedigrrc, 
with  its  then  accompanying  superiority  of  heart  and 
head,  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  incumbent  on  him  to 
remember  the  kindness  and  courtesy  lavished  ou  her 
by  her  fair  companion,  when  she  arrived  in  the  district, 
poor  aod  rufiiic.    One  would  require  to  hp  thoroughly 
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lequainlcd  vitli  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Higlilauders  of  the  olden  time  to  be  ahlc  to  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  Malcolm's  daughter,  when,  instead  of 
being  confidante  and  bridesmaid,  she  had  neither  been 
informed  of  the  intended  marriage,  nor  aslced  to  the 
Tcddiug.  She  took  the  neglect  much  to  heart,  and 
even  shed  tears  at  the  defection  of  her  "friend." 
But  Malcolm  had,  by  this  time,  begun  to  obtain  an  in- 
uglit  into  the  character  of  his  neighbour,  and  was 
aware  that  his  own  declining  circumstances  was  the 
cause  of  the  slight  Ids  daughter  had  met  with.  He 
iccordinglj  addressed  to  her  the  spirited  verses  of 
Viiich  the  following  b  a  poor  imitation : — ^^ 

Atr— «*Mo  ChaUiim  Donn  Og." 

My  anlnm-haired  maid,  so  fair  and  comely, 
So  sprigfitly  and  gaj,  so  kind  and  loTely ; 
Of  tfaee  I  wtmld  sing,  thecaoso  relating 
Why  tbo«  ait  not  vooed  wlien  others  are  wedding, 
1^  anbuni-luured  maid. 

TboQ  ait  pure  as  the  snow  on  the  hill-crest  swelling. 
In  beauty  arrayed,  in  mind  excelling ; 
Bat,  ah  me !  thy  sire  in  his  shell  delighted. 
And  them,  my  yonng,  tochcrless  danghter,  art  alighted— 
My  auburn-haired  maid. 

When  I  mMi,  rcrand  the  board,  with  a  set  of  good  fellowi^ 
My  heart  it  cKpandi,  mj  feeUngs  it  mellowa ; 
I  drink,  hwgh,  and  aiog,  with  the  glee  of  a  collan, 
let  ay  wife's  harshest  phrase  is  but  "  God  sain  thee,  Allan  I** 
My  anhnrn-haired  maid. 

My  social  profasions,  the  darg  of  my  cronies, 
Hare  lessened  my  falds  and  scattered  my  monies ; 
Bat  none  nhuB  Allan  at  less  than  he's  owing. 
And  fortoin,  stffl  friendly,  her  gifts  is  bestowing. 
My  aabiim«<faiiired  maid. 

Ton  soor-lieiited  boor,  who  soorm  my  example. 
Who  grubs  and  who  moils,  though  his  means  are  ample; 
Who  spends  in  the  year  scarce  the  tithe  of  a  gallan, 
^nU  bring  'neath  ^hc  roools  no  more  than  Allan, 
Hy  anbum-haircd  maid. 

I  still,  for  my  friends,  liave  a  cellar  and  pantry ; 
I  >till  hare  an  arm  and  a  sword  for  my  country  ; 
Tot  the  old  and  the  poor  Pre  a  neak  'yont  my  hallan ; 
And  pTe  seom  fcrr  iUc  knKre  who  deems  lightly  of  Alliui, 
Hy  aabnra^baired  maid. 

The  original  verses  to  the  following  air  were  wntten 
by  a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty.  They  are  very 
much  admired  for  their  naitette,  and  their  unaffected 
elegance  of  language  and  expression.  But  the  devo- 
tion of  Gillie  Guanach,  who  was  the  subject  of  them, 
to  the  fair  sex,  was  formed  on  a  scale  by  far  too  liberal  to 
exclude  all  excepting  the  young  and  the  beautiful  from 
bi^  admiration.  He  married  a  lady  air  le  maise,  as  the 
Highlanders  politely  designate  a  lady  having  only  one 
eye.  As  this  lady  happened  to  be  a  "tochered  lass," 
censorious  persons  did  not  give  Gillie  Guanach  credit 
for  disinterestedness  in  his  desertion  of  the  accom- 
plished beauty.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
preferred  lady  had  all,  excepting  beauty,  calculated  to 
recommend  her  to  the  hearf^of  a  worthy  country 
gentleman — good  sense,  good  temper,  and  a  virtuous 
disposition.  The  sensitive  and  haughty  poetess  could 
not,  however,  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  Gillie 
Guanach*s  preference  of  worth  and  prudence  over 
youth  and  beauty.  Having  shortly  afterwards  become 
*^  a  "tochered  lass,**  and  met  him,  while  driving 
through  the  country  in  her  splendid  equipage,  accom- 
panied hy  a  fair  friend,  she  determined  to  exhibit  the 
power  of  tez&ale  faednatiozi  over  his  hearty  to  appease 


her  hurt  pride  and  amuse  her  friend.  Ordering  her 
carriage  to  be  stopped  on  his  ap[)roach,  she  extended 
to  hira  her  small,  white  hand,  radient  with  jewels,  and, 
looking  for  a  moment  passionately  in  his  face,  with 
eyes  that  outshone  the  diamonds  which  glittered  ia 
her  raven  hair,  leaned  forward,  as  if  overcome  with 
emotion,  until  her  lips  almost  touched  his.  Thrown 
into  the  most  admired  disorder  by  this  apparently 
overwhelming  gush' of  tenderness,  our  hero  felt  a  thrill 
of  ecstacy  rushing  through  his  frame,  and,  in  the  mad- 
dening impulse  of  the  moment,  extended,  his  arms  to 
embrace  her.  The  wily  poetess  instantly  drew  back, 
and,  casting  at  him  a  glance  of  scorn,  exclaimed,  sar- 
castically. "What!  is  the  honeymoon  already  over, 
Jj^mes?  Poor  man!  Return  to  your  old,  crooked, 
one-eyed  wife  at  home ;  and — ^say  your  prayers ! " 

It  is  said  that  the  above  interview  was  not  auspi- 
cious to  the  after-peace  and  happiness  of  either  party. 
It  probably  showed  them,  for  the  first  time,  the  real 
strength  of  their  attachment  to  one  another.  I  quota 
a  verse  of  the  original,  although  the  following  versos 
are  not  an  imitation,  but  merely  written  to  the  same 
air,  and  have  reference  to  the  unhappy  passion  said  to 
have  been  revived  in  the  heart  of  the  Gillie  Guanach 
by  the  interview  above  related. 

MO  GHILLE  GUANACH,  HO  IRI  OVO. 

'Kuair  a  theid  u  do  Dhuncldcin, 
Fear  do  cheum  tha  *n  fhalbh  an  trnid, 
Bidh  na  bain  teaman  uille  an  deigh  ort-— 
'S  bidh  me  fhein  mar  the  do  chach. 

Mo  Ohille  Guanach,  ho  in  ovo, 

Ho  Ghillc  Quanach,  ho  ro  to  hi 

Pleosgach  nsal  an  leadain  dualich, 

Tha  mi  fo  ghniaim  bho  na  d'fli^g  a  mi ! 

on,  BAT  NO  MOEB  WE  MUST  CEA5B  FBOM  LOVING.      . 

The  Toice  of  spring,  when  the  groves  are  wooing 

Her  early  steps  with  their  choral  song. 

No  joy  imparts  to  a  heart  suMning 

Undying  love,  the  wild  woods  among. 

Oh,  say  no  more  wc  mnst  cease  from  loring. 
That  all  our  fondest  regrets  are  vain^ 
Since,  &te  (^posing  and  friends  reproving, 
*Ti8  ours  for  ever  to  live  in  twain. 

When  thou  art  gay,  my  fond  bosom,  glowing 
In  every  chord,  thrills  wilh  joy  the  while; 
When  from  thy  lips  tender  plaints  are  flowing. 
My  soul  is  breathed  in  thy  pensive  smile. 
On  thy  loved  image  for  ever  dwelling, 
Cold  wisdom's  maxims  are  not  for  me, 
Her  freezing  voice  still  with  scorn  repelling, 
I  cling  with  rapture — I  cling  to  thee! 

The  religion  of  the  Druids  was  founded  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  will  of  God  is  manifested  by  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  and  the  laws  by  which  nature  is  governed. 
Wisdom  and  benevolence  being  the  most  pronunent 
features  of  the  great  scheme  of  creation,  they  held 
that  mankind  are  bound  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
principles  of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  as  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  God.  Dr.  Smith  found  many 
traditions  and  proverbs,  common  in  the  Highlands, 
even  in  his  day,  which  convinced  him  that  wisdom, 
love,  and  mercy,  formed  the  main  elements  of  the 
Druidical  religion. 

The  Druidical  order  consbted  of  four  different  grades. 
They  all  entered  as  cubages,  and  were  promoted  from 
rank  to  rank,  according  to  proficiency  and  merit,  after 
a  long  and  severe  course  of  study  and  probation.  The 
bards  were  the  second  highest  orderi   and,  conse- 
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qncntly,  liad  tlio  advantage  of  an  education  sniiable  to 
their  important  position  in  the  state.  They  accom- 
panied the  army  into  tlic  field  of  battle,  to  be  eye- 
witnesses  of  the  heroic  deeds  which  it  was  their  duty 
and  their  privilege  to  immortaliso. 

The  strict  morality  of  the  Druidical  religion  forbade 
the  use  of  fiction  to  the  bards ;  but  they  allowed  fall 
play  and  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  ex- 
cited and  inspired  in  their  hearts  by  magn&nimous 
sentiments  and  high  achievements.  Hence>  their 
poems  have  ever  been  regarded  as  historically  and 
biographically  true  and  authentic,  and  prized  ac- 
cordingly. Indeed,  such  was  the  estimation  in  which 
the  bards  were  held,  from  their  pure  lives  and  dignified 
character,  not  less  than  from  their  genius,  that  we  are 
told  their  influence  over  the  hearts  of  the  people  was 
nnlinuted — so  much  so,  that  they  are  known,  by  their 
interposition,  to  liave  arrested  armies  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  and  the  ardour  or  panio  of  pursuit  and 
fl%htl 

Though  the  Guldees,  by  whom  Christianity  was  in* 
troduced  into  the  Highlands,  were  pure  and  holy  in 
their  lives,  they  were  not  destitute  of  sectarian  feel- 
ings and  priestcraft  any  more  than  their  successors. 
They  destroyed  the  manuscripts  and  other  monuments 
of  tiie  Druids,  calumniated  and  misrepresented  their 
lives  and  their  religion,  and  considered  ererything;  ex- 
cepting their  own  tenets,  as  darkness,  ignorance,  and 
barbarity.  Their  successors,  the  Boman  Catholic 
priests,  lent  themselves  to  the  unholy  feudal  system, 
and  fattened  on  its  successful  usurpations,  as  many 
grinding  charters,  yet  extant  testify.  But  so  deep 
was  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  bards  seated  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  they  survived  the  fall 
of  the  Druids  for  many  centuries,  even  despite  the  en- 
mity of  the  Eomish  or  feudal  priesthood.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  until  feudalism  flung  these  off,  and  adopted 
Protestantism  as  its  most  able  ally,  that  the  light  of 
ancient  genius,  and  the  lays  and  lore  which  had  been 
consecrated  and  preserved  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
for  thousands  of  years,  were  utterly  quenched  and  ex- 
tinguished m  the  Highbmds.  The  reforming  chiefs 
and  chieftains  were  completely  poisoned  by  the  sour 
and  acquisitive  principles  of  the  reforming  priests 
against  poetry  and  music,  and  the  lands  of  the  bards 
were  seized  on  with  the  same  avidity  as  those  of  the 
church,  "Work  they  could  not,  and  to  beg  they  were 
asliamed;"  and  so  the  old  and  dignified  of  the  order 
shrunk  into  obscurity,  and  died;  while  the  young  and 
unBcrupulous  lent  themselves  to  the  political  busy- 
bodies  of  the  age,  or  wandered  through  the  country 
under  the  name  of  "  gentle  beggars,"  prostituting  their 
genius  to  the  vulgar  taste,  by  travestying  the  poems 
of  Ossian,  and  the  other  ancient  bards,  and  retailing 
them  from  door  to  door  for  their  lodgings  and  enter- 
tainment, under  the  name  of  "wisgenls."  Some  of 
these  monstrous  parodies  are  referred  to  by  Dunbar, 
Mari  m'ghn  Alastair  Euai,  and  others;  but  the  very 
discriminating  taste  of  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  recently  been  pleased  to  charge  themselves 
with  the  Ossianic  controversy,  does  not  seem  to  have 
discovered  any  difference  between  the  parodies  and 
the  original»---and  they  have  accordingly  published 
them  "mixty  maxty,"  to  the  disgrace  of  Gaelic 
poctrva  and  thereby  confirmed  the  sceptifrinn  they 
mm  to  romoTQi 


The  mendacity  qf  these  '^wisgenl"  bards,  com- 
pelled to  disreputable  courses  by  spc^iatioa  and  want, 
not  only  degraded  the  reputation  of  the  oider  to 
which  they  belonged,  but  also  brought  discredit  on 
the  divine  art  of  poesy  herself^  in  the  Highlands. 
From  the  above  circumstances,  Mari  nighn  Alastair 
Euai,  at  once  the  most  plaintive  and  impasBionate 
Celtic  poetess  of  her  day,  was  forced,  by  her  kinaman 
and  chief.  Sir  Norman  Madeod,  to  promise  that  she 
would  write  no  more  songs,  and,  also,  that  she  would 
reside  in  the  island  of  Scarba,  a  wild  isolated  mountain, 
situate  in  the  vicinity  of  Corryvreckan,  that  she  might 
be  kept  apart  from  the  importunities  of  those  vagrant 
minstrels,  who  consumed  her  little  pension,  and  made 
her  house  their  home. 

In  the  island  of  Scarba,  the  sweet  songBtreas,  like 
a  thrash  in  a  cage  of  iron,  felt  the  lofa  of  aeng  le- 
tuming  on  her  heart  with  ineeirtible  iaspisatiQeL 
Amdoes  to  keep  her  pioiEiiieto  her  (^ie^  betnnahk 
to  resiat  tiie  power  of  poetry  and  mnsio,  Aa  1b  bM  to 
haive  invented  the  speoiee  of  melodies  whiebaR  eaHei 
"CrdAin,*^  in  eontnulistiBotiQ&  to  ''Qran,*'  or  aong^ 
this  last  being  the  word  used  in  her  promiae  lo  tin 
chief.  Sir  Norman,  and  ''his  hi|^^ewniiririd 
are  the  enbjects  el  the  gseaier  namber  of  th 
tifidljjriWB)  Imtlhavelieadmaosyef ihem^olailil 
more  touching  chanwtert  OH  subje^is  has  heroie*  One 
in  partioiikr,  which  was  aikvouritewitha  iiuiuifaiitoil 
Highlander  of  Ito  oM  sohool.  Bishop  "Sxatei^  aovef 
Nova  Scotia^'*  ^  thaiii  a  bhen  aa  A&iiiun,^'  Ae^-* 
is  amoBg  the  best  epeofaaena  of  the  Wi^tiiuAhmuk 
But  the  moumful  eadeaoe  of  the  mnsi^  and  the  wild 
paihoB  of  the  verses,  hai^e  rendered  tke  whele^  liaA 
elegiac  poetry  very  popular  in  the  Highhiwlii.  - 

The  geniiis  of  Bboi  nighn  Alastair  Eid,  wldA  her 
chief  attempted  to  suppress,  has  added  an  endvfaig 
hrarel  to  the  ample  wreath  achieved  in  manj  a  wett* 
fought  Md  by  the  loyal  faith  and  ohivahooa  herana 
of  Uie  iUustrious  house  of  Madeod.  Alas!  that  the 
time  has  oome,  when  it  may  with  safs^  be  pnikM 
that  BO  euoh  stmina  afaali  efsr  again  be  ooaipouA  in 
the  Highlands.  Seattered,  brokenohearted,  and  dege* 
nerated,  the  poor  remnant  of  the  Gael  can  wttatd.  ne 
enoooragement  for  the  pieservation,  much  less  the 
oompQsition»  of  works  honourable  to  their  eanniiy  at 
their  race;  snd  the  vaunted  liberality  of  the  kingdom 
in  which  thegr  are  aoon  to  be  iost  does  not  appear 
equal  to  the  enlightened  generosity  of  endowing  a 
single  ehair,  much  less  college,  for  the  revival  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  musics  poetrj,  or  fiteratm^ef  the  Oetta^ 
the  illustrious  but  iU-priEed  anoestoie,  pateaalfy  m 
maternally,  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Cbreai  Biitain 
and  Ireland. 

Oh !  for  one  horn:  of  one  of  tiie  aneestota  ef  fta 
Duke  of  Argyle  fay  tiie  side  of  the  Qneenl  Wlio  ett 
doubt  that  it  would  be  easy  to  prevail  en  her  ^raeioaf 
Miyesty,  at  least,  to  restore  tiie  office  at-  the  'Bi^al 
Celtic  Bard,  which  had  been  in  exirtenee  amoe  tet* 
land  was  a  kingdom,  until  tliereign  of  tiieiinfixitaniii 
James  VIL  There  is  more  than  one^  Kghhdd 
.gentleman  still  Uvin^  quaHfled  to  ffl^to^salontiii 
with  credit;  snd  sueh  hn  i^^Kxbtment  tsMd  enthie 
at  least  one  Highbinder  to  defote  idmadi^iGaelitt 
literature^  without  beings  like  Br.  Snatk  siid  nUiny 
other  UfaiBhioai  eoholar%  tho  vktia  o{>  kb  wtfah 
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BM<nt8y  o  sopb!      " 

Mottl  nigliii  Ahitair  Bvai.** 
B^ffOB^  O  HneLttoi  dnsaier,  begmM^ 

TIkmi^  find»  Md  fiv,  and  fKOing; 
Tbf  piwiniig  tale  of  the  ^Uen  tone 

It  tweet,  but)  ah!  beguiling; 
llicm  telPet  me  my  imngo  Htcs  blight  ia  his  braasl^ 

I«  grief,  in  toU,  ia  diuiger; 
And  in  dMeu  of  bre  he  hreeka  ny  risly 

Thoagfa  to  lora  and  to  ne  ft  stnuiger, 

Thoft  JcnoTei  m,  pleating  dfemer  of  jcgr, 

In  haadi  vhidi  none  may  tevirf; 
Whila  he  ^wt  in  the  heamt  of  a  brighter  ej% 

And  thinkt  of  me — th!  never. 
Then,  pleasing,  tmlling  dreameir,  awa/, 

And  Icare  me  to  mj  tolrow; 
lliy  tale  la  tweet  u  an  angel's  lay, 

Bfi  ila  borden  ia  aye  to-mo^v. 

I  We  akeadj  referred  to  the  Icmg-ooniinuei  straggle 
betvaen  ike  Cendal  and  the  patriarchal  systems  ia  Seot- 
knd»  iod  th*  ignonuioe  whkh  prevaQs  on  this  sttlyect. 
To  HoM  8tnigg;le  tndltifm  aseribes  all  the  fends  and 
foonys  wkUk  diaflgiue  our  reoord^  yet»  strange  to  si^, 
Glaliiiti»  ths  feaftied  author  of  QUethnia^  is  the  only 
enine&t  historian  ot  sntiquary  who  seems  even  to  hare 
famm  that  the  lunn^  the  clergy,  the  people,  the  coo- 
tttatioB,  and  the  lawsof  Aiotiaiid^  ipeie  piufdy  Geltiob 
tstflaaoispnifirelyrBoeiiiperiodof  ottraiuMis|  ftttdi 
mM,  on  Ubfoiy,  in  ooBseqeenoe,  is  litUe  better 
ftialfeMidflni  history  trf  Iralimd--*^  histeryof  the 
isnnsiijt  ahsses»  whose  greedy  nokaee^  witfak  their 
wcfe  of  sotioii,  has  so  eiigrossed  the  efctentioh  of  writers 
II  to  iMm  a&  beymtd  n  mere  tebject  for  the  reeesroh 
of  tiietndHdanaL  antiqtniiy,  who  may  ibd,  howeter,  itt 
ttiBt)ie|leeted  spene^  mUoh  to  interest  and  to  instmot 
both  his  heaft  and  his  head* 

WhcHherthe  feodal  system hte,iU9Chahners  asserts, 
bna  bairowed  from  the  Aaglo-Nonrnm  kings  of  Eng>» 
hai  by  the  Bcoto^Irish  kings  of  Bootknd,  or  whether 
it«is  is^orted  by  tiie  ancient  Scots  into  Seothmd,  at 
theirlUttaaifal,  fsnowdiiSeoltto  say.  lamieft^ 
Mar  of  the  latter  opinion.  Indeed,  the  tiolenee  and 
liiooddiedel  the  Beots  among  themselves,and  ^eir  eter* 
^  varfne  and  disputes  about  lands,  while  they  were 
|et  MBfined  to  Ba&iada,  is  to  me  oonolasire  both  as 
lithe  Qothio  desoent  of  tibe  Scots,  and  the  proTalenoe 
^oag  them  of  the  bloody  and  harbatons  fenibl  system, 
we  W  of  no  saeii  ciril  or  fimiily  wars  among  thp 
tMM  a^  Geltie  Pioie,  abont  lands,  territ<»ies^  or 


Tbaa  the  fendid,  it  is  in^ssiUe  to  ooneeire  a^y 
9>ieBihstlBr  fldted  to  the  purposes  of  milltaiy  eon* 
VKit  aad  Qeoapaiio&;  but,  bemg  conceived  in  a  spirit 
^  aggrcsaiaA  apd  q^diation*  it  nattitally  snbdued 
my  feeling  of  eqnity  and  honesty  in  the  hearts  of 
nidvestM and  adberentSk  atid  stimnlaied  to  excess 
■era^Atriosaadamfaxthm.  In  Bngland,  being  intro- 
^oed  nd  eatablidied  1^  eooqnerors,  feudalism  oon- 
*ff^iii» opeaalieiis  iA  an  open  and  manly  spirit,  not 
|*jyhardertitBte  of  generosity  and  chJYdiy;  bat  in 
"t'^l'it  heidg  assumed  by  the  legitimate  sovere^^ 
*^ta  aad  spinuted  people,  with  the  ohject  of  sur- 
l^titedy  MbM^  their  laws,  rights  and  prifilcffes, 
W^  iiaUiuhmentef  aheariless  despotismi  it  oto&ed 
"^farinsBttdiAhie  ennnhig  ahd  treaehery. 
Jftadan^'trtfe  te'the  vital  prmciple  of  *' disunited 
jWMidaae^?  viihbnt  «hi^  the  patriarchal  system 
^^  oot  eibt  for  t  diqr,  never  interfered  with  Uie 


local  government  of  one  another,  and  csco^iised  no 
principle  of  warfare  except  the  defence  of  the'  national 
independence.  Hence,  by  drawing  them  into  fends» 
one  after  another,  the  kings  and  their  favourites  gra* 
dually  rendered  many  of  them  what,  in  feudal  par- 
lance, is  called  "broken  cknti;*'  and  this  afforded 
the  Idng  the  wiahed-for  opportunity  of  granting  chais 
ters  of  thenr  lands,  on  feudal  service,  to  such  as  wero 
willing  to  serve  and  obey  him  as  their  feudal  superior, 
and  to  support  him  as  tho  fountain  of  honour  and 
jurisdiction,  and  the  sole  source  of  all  heritable  rights. 
By  these  means  the  kings  of  Scotland,  irom  being 
simply  the  supreme  chie&  of  the  peojde,  became  des- 
potic,  aad  gradually  reduced  almost  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  south  of  the  friths,  into 
vassalage  and  viUanage. 

Of  the  means  used  to  cany  the  system  beyond  the 
frithsi  our  historians  seem  to  have  found  one  Instauco 
only  worthy  of  being  recorded — ^namely,  that  whioh 
resulted  in  the  clan  tournament  on  the  Lich  of  Perth. 
It  would  appear  that  the  feudal  nolnlity  had  contrived 
to  make  one  dan  daim  jurisdiction  and  precedence 
over  another,  with  the  view  of  involving  them  in  e 
deadly  feud,  that  might  leave  no  small  extent  of  coun* 
try  uninhabited  and  open  to  the  feudal  favourites* 
The  atrocity  of  working  on  the  high  sense  of  honour 
and  independence  of  these  dans,  so  as  to  make  them 
eut  one  another*a  throats,  is,  of  course,  represented 
by  our  feudal  historians  as  a  high  stroke  of  national 
policy  (  But  the  fact  is,  that  this  system  of  organis- 
ing <Ustrict  against  district,  and  clan  against  clan,  for 
the  destruction  of  one  or  both,  was  really  the  system 
on  which  Scotland  has  been  governed,  from  the  acccs- 
•ion  of  the  Scoto-Irish  kings  to  the  throne  until  the 
revdutioui  both  on  the  south  and  the  north  of  the 
friths. 

The  barbaroQS  system  above-mentioned  was  scarcely 
known,  however,  in  its  worst  colours  beyond  the  friths 
until  the  reign  of  James  lY.  This  sovereign  seems 
to  have  believed  himself,  in  reality,  to  be  the  vicege- 
rent of  Heaven ;  and  conduded,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
that  resistance  to  the  unlimited  jurisdiction  he  was 
pleased  to  assume  or  confer  amounted  to  a  just  for- 
feiture of  all  legal  rights  and  privileges.  Tho  clans 
who  itdhered  to  their  ancient  jurisdictions,  by  their 
native  chiefs,  Brehons  and  chieftains,  were  accord- 
ingly treated  in  this  reign  as  robbers,  thieves,  and  out- 
laws i  and  it  is  recorded  to  his  honour  and  glory,  by 
our  feudal  historians,  that  he  could  ride  sixty  miles 
a-day  to  hang  up  chief,  judge,  and  jury  by  the  doien, 
at  his  royal  will  and  pleasure  t 

The  feudal  nobility  had  attained  great  power  in  the 
above  reign — ^so  much  so,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Modden  alone  saved  tho  last 
remnant  of  Celtic  independence  in  Scotland.  It  was 
in  this  reign  that  the  high-minded  Clan  Gregor  became 
a  doomed  laoe. 

The  countiy  of  the  M'Qregors  projected  into  iso* 
lated  straths  and  glens,  remote  from  one  another,  and 
was  surrounded  by  dans  who  had  been  engaged  in  tho 
war  of  independence,  under  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and 
whose  chiefs,  from  their  natural  devotion  to  this  latter 
hero,  had  accepted  charters  from  him  of  their  re- 
spective dan  estates.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
the  Campbells,  the  Murrays,  the  Greemes,  fto«  The 
dement  of  weakness  in  the  position  of  the  M'Qregor 
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distriot  tempted  the  feudal  acquisitiveuiess  of  the 
cldefs  of  aome  of  these  clanSy  and  plots  vere  acoord- 
iagly  laid  to  draw  them  into  feuds  that  might  lead  to 
their  reduotion  or  expatriation.  This,  unfortaaately, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  do;  for  the  McGregors  were  of 
a  temper  rather  ''  to  ohide  the  thunder"  than  to  shrink 
from  a  challenge.  After  a  long  soooession  of  battlea 
and  skirmishes  against  the  Goirdons,  the  Mensies,  the 
Morrays,  the  Campbells,  &c.,  they  at  length  chas- 
tised their  enemies  at  Glenfruin,  with  a  degree  of  se- 
verity whieh  afforded  the  wished^for  opportunity  of 
sueh  exaggerations  and  calumnious  inventioDS  as  to 
create  a  strong  feeling  against  them  in  the  countiy. 

At  the  above  period,  every  avenue  to  the  eacof  the 
sovereign  was  possessed  by  the  feudal  favourites ;  and, 
consequently,  there  was  then  less  known  at  the  court 
of  what  was  passing  in  a  dan  country  in  the  High- 
lands than  is  known  to  our  present  Government  of 
what  is  passing  in  one  of  our  Canadian  forests.  The 
enemies  of  the  McGregors,  with  the  view  of  justi^fing 
the  cruel  measures  intended  against  them,  formed  a 
procession  of  women,  representing  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  ''murdered"  Colquhouns.  These 
*' bereaved"  females  waited  on  the  king,  each  bearing 
before  her  the  pretended  bloody  shirt  dl  a  murdered 
husband,  brother,  or  father,  and,  singing  her  coronach 
or  lamentation,  called  loudly  for  vei^eanoe  on  the 
"  murderous  Clan  Gregor."  The  '*  kindly  Stuart'*  was 
of  course  greatly  shocked  and  excited.  The  procession 
answered  tJhe  purpose  of  the  feudal  conspirators.  The 
name  of  M'Gregor  was  proscribed,  their  country  given 
to  fire  and  sword,  and  their  lands  and  moveables  con- 
fiscated to  their  enemies ;  or,  in  effect,  to  all  whose 
Gupidi^  could  be  tempted,  by  such  a  bribe,  to  betray 
their  hiding-places,  or  to  take  arms  for  their  extirpation. 

During  the  persecution  of  the  M'Gregors,  their  chief 
fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  most  deadly 
enemies,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  elope  with  him  to  a 
wild  romantic  glen  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire. 
Here  their  retreat  was  discovered  by  one  of  her  clans- 
men, who  had  wandered  to  an  unusual  distance  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  wounded  deer,  and  heard  her  singing  to 
her  infant  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  Her  father  was,  at  this  period,  a  very  old 
man;  and  the  generous  clansman  communicated  his 
discovery  to  her  brother,  in  terms  which  he  considered 
calculated  to  awaken  his  love  and  compassion,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  him  to  exert  himself  to  reconcile 
the  old  knight  to  his  brave  and  high-minded  son-in- 
law,  and  his  devoted  and  affectionate  yoimg  wife. 

The  brother  of  the  unfortunate  lady  (afterwards 
well  known  to  tradition  for  much  of  good  and  evil) 
affected  to  be  moved  by  the  tale  of  his  clansman,  and 
to  comply  with  his  wishes ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so, 
he  made  him  an  unconscious  instrument  for  getting 
the  chief  into  his  power,  when  he  struck  off  his  head ! 
The  lament  of  the  bereaved  widow,  addressed  to  her 
infant  son  (who  became  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  chiefs  of  his  clan),  is  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing elegiacs  in  Turner's  collection.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion, when  these  remarks  were  written,  to  attempt  an 
imitation  of  it;  but  I  find  myself  unequal.to  the  task. 
I  have,  therefore,  resolved  to  publish  the  melody,  in 
the  hoifid  that  one  or  other  of  our  charming  poetesses 
may  be.  induced  to  supply  suitable  verses.  The  tradi- 
tion is  oidculated  to  interest  their  hevt^  and  the  me- 


lody, though  very  simple^  appears  to  mt^  when  sung 
with  taste  and  expression,  to  represent,  in  the  moat  ap- 
propriate and  affecting  manner,  the  subdued  bteathinga 
of  overwhelming  and  hopeless  sorrow.  The  following 
verses,  written  to  the  air  she  was  heard  singing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject or  the  melody : — 

TH£  CUSHAT  THAT  WAKBEBS. 

The  cushat  that  wanders  the  wild  woods  among, 
Comes  home  in  the  evening,  and  breathes  his  love  song ; 
But  thou,  my  nnldnd  one,  Mi  far,  far  away. 
Though  the  night  round  me  gathers  on  kmely  Gle&fiiy. 

Oh,  leave  the  wild  haunts  of  the  deer  and  the  roe; 

Thy  hills  have  been  marked  by  the  steps  of  the  foe; 

And  fondly  I  wander  to  chide  thy  delay. 

Though  I  see  their  red  blades  in  the  shade  of  01en£iy. 

Oh,  come  to  the  bower  thou  hast  made  for  thy  love^ 
The  osier-lined  cave  by  the  Fairyknowe  grove — 
Bough  torrents  wind  round  it,  and,  rising  in  spray, 
A  cloud  kindly  cast  on  the  path  to  tJa-fiay. 

If  my  voiee,  as  thou  say'et^  thrilling  joy  can  inspira; 

If  my  hand  can  give  soul  to  the  strings  of  my  lyre; 

If  thy  steps  may  be  wooed  by  the  spell  of  my  lay; 

Oh,  come  to  delight  the  lone  shiel  of  Glenfay. 

Although  the  late  Glengarry  was  honourably  distin* 
g^hed  from  many  of  the  other  gentibnen  who  6U^ 
ceeded  to  dan  estates  in  the  questionable  manner  I 
have  ventured  to  relate,  by  his  attachment  to  HigUaod 
feelings  and  usages^,  yet  he  very  soon  became  obnoxi- 
ous to  his  clan,  by  offering  to  change  from  the  ancie&t 
voluntary  tribute  or  "  calpa^"  payaUe  to  the  ohief  Bie- 
hon  and  chieftains,  to  a  regular  money  rent.  This  at- 
tempted innovation  caused  the  dan  to  emigrate  in  a 
body  to  North  America,  where  they  founded  the  cdony 
of  Glengarry,  which  has  eveir  since  been  the  ncucleus  d 
British  strength  and  loyalty  in  Canada. 

The  breaking-up  and  removal  of  a  whole  clan  from 
the  countiy  was  not  then  a  matter  of  every-day  oooor- 
rence,  and  the  above  determination  of  the  Glengany- 
men  created  considerable  exdtement.  Instigated  by 
the  chief,  Mr.  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Melville)  made 
a  motion  in  Parliament  to  prevent  their  leaving  the 
country,  which  afforded  a  theme  for  one  of  Bums's 
most  early  and  poignant  satires.  Every  obstacle  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  these  spirited  warriors,  bat  to 
no  purpose.  Their  resolution  was  taken,  and  carried 
into  execution  with  a  determination  characteristic  of 
the  clans  in  the  better  days  of  the  ancient  Gael 

Much  has  been  said  and  written«-chiefly  by  namS' 
less  men  of  the  daily  pre^  whose  lucubrations  ksTO 
no  higher  aim  than  to  *' catch  the  applause  of  the 
groundlings*'—- as  to  the  ''want  of  eneigy  "  of  the 
Gdtic  character.  On  the  parity  of  reasoning  adopted 
by  these  persons,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  tfast 
a  Life-Guardsman  wants  energy  because  he  cannot  sit 
cross-logged  on  a  board,  and  ply  his  needle  like  a 
tailor;  and  that  a  tailor  wants  "energy"  because  he 
cannot  climb  to  the  mast-head  of  a  ahip  of  wv, 
and  reef  the  sails  like  a  seamaou  They,  never  seem 
to  have  read  history,  or  to  have  attained  to  that 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sdenoos  whereby  it  » 
ascertained  that  a  perstm  must  serve  an  i^i^rentioe'' 
ship  before  he  can  be  a  tradesman ;  and  as  to  any 
allusion  to  the  effect  of  climate  and  eircumstanoe^ 
"  the  great  moulders  of  the  human  character,"  snoh  la 
idea  never  seems  to  have  entered  into  their  headi 
|The  only  difference^  or  csoso  of  differenoe^  they  caa 
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possibly  recognise  between  one  man  and  another  is, 
that  the  one  is  a  Saxon,  and  the  other  not;  although, 
for  mj  own  part,  I  believe  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to 
find  a  onioom  as  a  Saxon  in  Great  Britain  at  this 
day.  But  with  all  their  ignorance,  these  persons  think 
that  ihfsj  have  only  to  put  "we"  before  their  names 
to  lead  our  whole  nation  of  wise  and  intelligent  would- 
be  Saxons  "by  the  beard,"and  at  once  to  dictate  to  them 
the  singular  fact  that  the  only  reason  why  the  people 
of  one  locality  are  rich,  and  of  another  poor,  is  merely 
because  the  former  are  Saxons,  and  the  latter  Celts! 
They  will  presently  argue  that  the  top  of  Bennevis  is 
as  fertile  as  the  Carse  of  Gowrie;  and  that  the  reason 
why  they  don't  grow  beans  there  is,  that  the  people  of 
Lochaber  are  Celtic,  and  "  want  energy." 

But  where  was  Celtic  energy  tested  and  found  want- 
ing? On  the  Grampians,  where  the  Romans  claimed  a 
Tictory,  and  achieved  a  retreat  ?  At  Largs,  where  the 
Northmen  terminated  their  military  triumphs,  previously 
unequalled  P  At  Baonockbum,  or  Prestonpans?  At 
Alexaudiia,  or  Quatrebras,  where  three  Highland  and 
one  English  r^jiment,  without  cavahry  or  artillery, 
maintained  their  position  against  an  army  led  by  "  the 
bmrest  of  the  brave  I" 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  argued  by  these  philosophers 
that  the  field  of  battle  is  not  the  place  where  "  energy" 
is  most  truly  tested — ^that  the  true  test  of  energy  is 
the  weaYing  of  cotton,  and  the  flinging  of  mud  out  of 
a  ditch?  Beit  so.  I  have  no  objection  that  Celtic 
energy  should  be  thus  tested  against  Saxon  energy,  if 
gc&vine  Saxons  can  be  found  for  the  trial ;  but  let  the 
parties  be  brought  to  the  test  on  equal  terms.  Let 
them  be  fed  and  trained  alike.  But  that  there  is  no- 
thing inherent  in  the  Celtic  character  to  render  the 
one  race  inferior  to  the  other,  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  known  world 
where  men  of  undoubted  Celtic  lineage  are  not  to  be 
fonnil  standing  as  prominently  forward  for  energy  and 
talent  as  the  most  distinguished  of  the  so-called  Saxon 
nee  in  every  situation.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  God 
giant  that  when  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  people  have 
kft  the  country  for  ever  (as  is  very  soon  likely  to  be 
the  case),  she  may  not  miss  their  ill-prized  energy  in 
her  hour  of  trial  and  extremity!  The  millennium  is 
not  yet  come,  and  neither  nations  nor  individuab  have 
cast  away  evil  thoughts  nor  bloody  weapons. 

Bat^  to  the  credit  of  the  Celtic  race,  it  may  be  seen 
that  even  exile  cannot  eradicate  their  devoted  loyalty 
to  their  native  sovereign,  and  love  of  their  fatherland. 
The  Canadian  Glengarry-men  retain  not  only  their 
loyalty  and  love  of  country,  but  even  their  war-cry  of 
'^Albyn,"  and  other  "Old World"  associations,  pure 
>nd  8tjx»ig  in  their  Highland  hearts;  and  that  war-cry  is 
lUll  as  mooh  a  prelude  to  the  final  charge  and  the  as- 
tatal  vioUny,  when  ringing  in  a  Canadian  forest,  as 
vhen  it  reverberated  through  the  glens  and  hills  of  Kil- 
lifiorankie. 

^e  clans,  in  the  battles  which  they  were  compelled 
to  %ht  against  t^e  feudal  lords  and  their  vassals,  in 
^fence  of  their  lands,  rights,  and  privileges,  used  the 
wuneof  wane  dear  object,  in  their  respective  districts — 
Bucb  as  glen,  mountain,  lake,  or  river — for  their  war- 
^;  but,  in  the  battles  of  their  country,  they  used  only 
kcrname  of  "Albyn,  Albyn!"  (as  in  the  battle  of  the 
standard,  &c.) 

Wboi  the  Drnidical  orders,  wMch  inoloded  the  his- 


torians, as  well  as  all  the  other  learned  orders  of  the 
Celtic  nations,  were  suppressed,  the  Culdees  destroyeid 
their  manuscripts,  and,  possibly,  from  the  same  motives 
which  induced  a  questionable  character,  at  a  more  re* 
cent  period,  to  destroy  certain  manuscripts  whieh  have 
been  proved  to  have  been  given  to  him;  and  the  igno- 
rant and  prejudioed  writers  who  succeeded  the  Culdees 
either  sneered  at  the  historical  facts  whieh  came  down 
to  them,  or,  with  Greek  and  Boman  impudence  or  ere* 
dulity,  exaggerated  them  into  monstrous  fables.  Hence 
we  have  really  no  authentic  history  until  the  introduo' 
tion  of  feudalism ;  and  our  history,  since  then,  is  the 
history  of  a  class,  and  not  of  a  people. 

!From  the  above  circumstances,  a  variety  of  opinions 
prevail  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Lowlanders  of  Soot- 
land.  That  they  are  of  two  separate  races  of  people, 
may  be  discovered  even  by  the  eye,  in  many  localities, 
to  this  day.  The  mere  peasantry  among  them  bear 
distinctive  marks  of  being  unquestionably  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Anglo-Saxon  villains  mentioned  by  Chal< 
mers ;  but  the  body  of  the  people  are  evidently  and 
decidedly  of  a  superior  race;  and  my  opinion  is,  that 
they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Scots.  Some  writers, 
notwithstanding,  argue  that  they  are  Anglo-Saxons ; 
some,  that  they  are  Picts;  and  some  make  them  North- 
men; but  I  presume  that  the  following  facts  prove  that 
they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  the  de* 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Scots,  as  already  stated  :•— « 

About  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Celts  and  Goths 
spoke  dialects  of  the  same  language,  as  nearly  akin  to 
one  another,  in  all  probability,  as  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish, or  the  Manx  and  Msh,  of  the  present  day  *  but 
the  difference  was  sufficiently  marked  to  enable  us  to 
say  to  which  dialect  certain  words  belonged.  Now,  we 
find  that  the  name  by  which  the  Scots  are  first  men- 
tioned in  Lrish  manuscripts  is  a  Gothic,  and  n6t  a 
Celtic  word;  for  the  learned  Mr.  Bosworth,  in  the 
specimens  he  publishes  of  Anglo-Saxon,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  progressively 
elaborated  into  the  present  ponderous  language  of 
England,  proves  that  Scuit  or  Scuid  is  the  old  Saxon 
name  of  a  shield.  Now,  this  is  the  very  word  by  which 
the  Scots  are  first  known  in  Ireland.  In  the  specimens 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  quoted  by  Mr.  Bosworth,  as  trans- 
lated in  different  ages,  the  word  is  first  "  scuit ;"  se- 
cond, "scuid;"  third,  "seld;"  and  fourth,  "shield." 
Now,  as  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  Celtic  people 
should  be  imiversally  known  by  a  Gothic  name,  the 
presumption  certainly  is  that  the  Scots  were  a  Gothic 
people. 

I  have  thus  shown  that  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Scots  is  Gothic ;  and  it  is  well  biown  that,  on  their 
arrival  in  Ireland,  they  gave  their  own  name  to  that 
coimtry,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  Scotland.  Now, 
had  they  been  a  Celtic  people,  and  spoken  the  same 
dialect  as  the  people  among  whom  they  settled,  this 
fact  would  be  unaccountable ;  but  being  a  hostile  and 
a  different  race,  and  speaking  a  different  dialect,  t^e 
circumstance  is  consistent  as  well  as  natural. 

We  also  find  by  the  history  of  the  Scots,  while  they 
were  yet  confined  to  Dairiada,  that  they  had  individual 
baronries  or  properties,  about  which  they  were  conti- 
nually disputing  and  at  war  with  one  another ;  while 
no  such  properties,  no  such  disputes,  and  no  sneh  Wars 
are  ever  recorded  as  existing  among  the  Caledonians 
or  PictSy  who  possessed  the  soil  in  oonunoD,  and  eleoted 
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i)mt^  own  rolovB*  Nay,  £rom  tlie  tradiiioiis  of  the 
HighUncisy  it  would  appear  that  the  greiit  chiefs  of  the 
6cc^  made  grants  of  lands  to  Tassak  on  domethlng 
like  a  feudal  tenuroj  or  for  military  senrice }  for  John 
Lorn  M'Bonald  states  that  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  made 
■Dch  grants  to  many  olana^  chiefly  of  Sooto-Irish  ex- 
traction.   The  words  ace  :-*• 

\  *S  kmk  daan  a  haair  eofir  tudr 

Ana  tan  am  ad,  le  ir  gbrich, 
Bann  dia  Rdich  a*B  U^Ssich; 
Clann  Choinnicb,  siol  Qhbidain, 
Clann-IUeiii  von  Dreokn^ 
*8  claim  Aoidh. 

nULNSLATtON. 

Many  darn  received  grants  of  land  of  yoa 

In  tha  dayi  of  yonr  folly  ^ 

Of  Iheae  are  the  Monroes  and  the  Baeei| 

Maekeozies,  the  Qordani, 

The  Macleans  from  Droolan, 

And  the  Maabya. 

He  might  have  mentioned  the  Macintoshes  also, 
who  reeeiyedfrom  them  the  whole  district  of  Lochaher. 
These  grants  are  characteristic  of  feudalismj  since  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles  had  thus  been  giving  away  what 
they  nevOT  possessed,  and  was  never  theirs  to  give ; 
aa  the  King  of  Spain  is  said  to  have  ceded  the  Oregon 
territories  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  Malcolm  Canmore,  the 
ftrst  Scoto-Iiish  king  who  got  himself  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  adopted  the  feudal  system 
and  laws  of  the  Goths  as  the  national  polity,  and  the 
language  of  the  Goths  as  the  court  huiguage.  The 
romantic  story  about  his  having  imported  them,  along 
with  his  queen,  from  England,  has  more  the  air  of 
poetiy  than  authentic  history  about  it.  We  may  also 
very  reasonably  conclude  that  the  Scots,  when  they 
attained  the  upper-hand  in  Scotland,  did  not  fail  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  more  fertile  plains  or  districts 
of  their  subject  kingdom ;  for  although  they  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Caledonia,  as  the  heirs  of  the  Cale- 
donian or  Pictish  dynasty,  it  is  vexy  evident,  from  the 
Gothic  kws  and  kngnage  being  immediately  thereafter 
made  the  laws  and  the  court  lavage  of  Scotland,  that 
they  did  not  respect  the  laws,  rights,  or  privileges,  of 
the  kingdom  to  which  they  had  succeeded. 

While  the  above  circumstances  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  Scots  were  a  Gothic  people,  history  affords  no 
substantial  grounds  for  the  contradiction  of  their  own 
traditions,  that  they  oame  from  Asia  to  Portugal  and 
Spain — ^firom  Spain  to  Ireland— and  from  Irdand  to 
Soothmd.  But  although  they  had  thus  selected  fbr 
tiiemselves  a  separate  and  c^istinct  line  o^  operations, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  to  invalidate  this 
opinion  of  thur  Gothic  extraction — supposing  the 
Bythiana  to  be  the  parent  nation  of  all  the  Gothic 
tribea.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  tradition  of  the 
Soots  inconsistent  with  the  tradition  of  the  Caledonians, 
that  they  had  previously  colonised  the  north  of  Ireland, 
under  their  name  of  ''Cruthini,''  or  wheat-growers; 
for  the  ancient  names  distinguishing  the  Pictish  Low- 
landera  and  Highlanders  were  **  Caledonian"  and 
»Maiate,"  or  « Coil>dhaoine"  and  "Maigh-Sitich;" 
I*.  0.,  the  men  of  the  woods  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
plains — whence,  of  oourae,  the  "  Cruthini,*'  or  wheat- 
growers  of  Ireland. 

Chalmers  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  that  the  Scots 

Itti  Visk  ^  ftJwi^aiMa  vm  d  different  rm^  an4|« 


spoke  different  langnages;  but  his  qMidon  was,  tiiat  tha 
Piots  spoke  the  Cnmreag,  and  tlw  Soots  ^  Irish 
Ga^c.  His  mode  of  arriving  at  this  eonoldsioQ,  how- 
ever,  by  merely  showing  that  the  names  of  plaees  m 
Ireland  and  those  parts  of  Scothmd  first  occupied  hf 
the  Scots  are  similar,  and  evidentiy  one  tangni^  is 
not  satisfactory.  The  names  of  these  places  in  Irelsail 
and  Scotland  may  have  existed  previboafy  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Scots  in  either  kingdom. 

But  the  fisct  is,  that  although  the  Gothic  nd  Gdkie 
dialeets  were  difiierent,  the  difference  waa  not  greater 
than  may  be  found  betwixt  the  piovincialisma  <^  £i^ 
land  at  this  day.  He  who  reads  Mr.  BoswoHh'i 
works,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  diilbfeDt  pro* 
vincialisms  in  IVance,  England,  and  Scotlimd,  if  he  bo 
a  Gadlo  acholar,  can  have  ho  difficulty  in  believing  tkl 
Orthography  and  locality  might  be  the  cause  of  emy 
difference  to  be  discovered  between  one  language  and 
another  at  this  day.  At  the  same  timA,  ^en  m  so 
doubt  that  the  mvdtitnde  of  new  inventiona  reqaired  at 
the  building  of  such  stupendous  piks  as  B^  tad 
Choluk,  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  pri- 
mitive language,  and  might  well  have  puzskd  the  work* 
men,  and  still  more  the  spectators.  It  is  a  ranaitaUi 
fact,  that  the  tradition  about  the  Tower  of  ChoMa  is 
exactly  the  aame  with  the  Bible  acoonitt  as  to  tk 
Tower  of  Babel;  and  th^  were  built  <rf  ^nikr  laita* 
riahi.  Although  the  Gothic  imd  Celtic  were  xaadf 
dialects  of  the  tome  language,  as  already  mentioiiei( 
the  distinction  was  suiBdentiy  broad  to  enable  as  to 
see  that  they  were  spoken  by  diSiBrent  tribes. 

We  accorangly  find  that  the  Soots  are  no  soontf 
seated  on  the  throne  than  the  kingdom  receives  a 
Gothic  name;  ftnd  the  court,  and  the  whole  ftrtile  pfadai 
occupied  by  its  adherents,  speak  a  Gothic  language;  aad 
a  Gothic  constitution  and  Gothic  laws  aie  tiieh  tor  the 
first  time  imposed,  or  attempted  to  be  impoeed,  on  tiie 
people.  Nay,  more,  we  find  that  the  courtiers  sad  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  call  themsdvea  Soots,  aad 
their  countiy  Scotland;  while  the  people  of  tbe  gtaii 
and  mountains  call  themselves  Gad,  and  their  oooatit 
Albyn.  They  also  call  the  people  of  the  jdains  Gall 
and  their  country  Galltac,t.e.,  stranger  and  the  stnmgers* 
laud.  We  also  know  it  to  be  equally  consistent  with 
natural  causes  and  historical  facts,  that  the  original 
inhabitants  of  aU  countries,  overwhelmed  by  straogen^ 
have  dung  longest  to  the  poasesaion  of  their  glens  sad 
their  hiUs.  E^m  these  and  toiany  other  aj^pmveata^ 
too  numerous  to  be  stated  here,  the  inference  appears 
inevitable,  that  the  Scots  were  a  Gothic  peopk^  sod 
that  the  fertile  plains  of  Scotland  are  ocenpied  bj  Hut 
descendants,  purified  and  improved,  no  doubt,  hjooA' 
tinual  accessions  from  the  free  Gael  of  the  hiUs.  Hjeaee 
thehr  dialect  of  the  Gothic,  unlike  that  of  England,  has 
retained  its  expressive  brevity,  without  losing  the  Ihelj 
softness  of  its  parent  language. 

The  war-ciy  of  the  feudal  dans,  unlike  tkat  d  ike 
patriarchal,  was  merely  the  name  of .  Hwif  hud  or 
leader.  The  Gothic  confederation  had  be<bi  origfasUir 
orgamsed  for  the  purposes  of  conquaat  and  spt^/ikfsu 
Henccb  the  feudal  dans  reeogms^  no  ties  WtbM 
of  disdpline,  no  motivea  of  action  excepting  self- 
interest  and  individual  aggrandisement.  They  wero, 
therefore,  appropriatdy  reminded,  in  eveiy  emergeney 
or  extremity,  of  the  leader  in  whom  was  centred  tbe 

idwoluto  ^W6f  to  f unishi  md  t])C  proi^e^e  |^ 
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i(^  TtmrAd  Hcaoce-  tbc  '¥drj  sottnd  of  his  nomo,  in 
Mils,  ctfridl  m  k  a  ihieafe  as  veil  as  a  promise— 
nmindedlliem  of  t^'dongecQi  under  the  tower,  with 
afl  its  hoitorsi  not  less  than  the  levee,  irith  all  its 
i^endour. 

The  decked  cfaiefii  of  a  free  and  a  eonservatire  peo- 
ple on  the  other  hand,  were  reminded,  with  eqnal  dig^- 
mty  and  propdelj,  of  some  ohged  in  their  common 
eoimtrj,  eqnally  dear  to  all  their  associations — some 
oljeet  idM»e  talismanio  name^  exalted  by  their  nnlted 
ToioN  higk  abore  the  noise  and  the  tnmnlt  of  battle, 
was  capable  of  at  onee  recalling  to  their  hearts  all  the 
home  affeetions  and  patriotic  leelings  which  bind  the 
hero  to  his  kindred  and  his  conntrj,  and  nerve  his  arm 
in  their  defence.  Oh,  how  much  of  the  history  of 
Sedtland  is  lost  to  the  reader  who  cannot  open  it  with 
the  Jcey  of  tradition !  A  thousand  apparently  triyial 
lemai^  xnoidenially  made,  afford  the  most  oonchsive 
evideooe  of  tiie  superior  civilization,  patriotism,  and 
notal  dijpaty  of  the  very  people  whom  the  unconscious 
or  one^ded  writers  wotdd  represent  as  thieves,  out- 
hm,  and  baifaariansl  l%ey  have  been  long  governed 
Qi  prine^ke  well  calculated  t6  make  them  what  they 
aia  sttd  to  have  been. 

The  phfloaophioal  reader  of  history  can  scarcely  fiaJl 
ioaeeal^lhbday^  in  the  mereantfle  enterprise  of  some 
cosnirifls»  tiie  onward  movement  of  the  after^orrent 
of  gceed  end  ferocity  whieh  flung  the  gaunt  and  h- 
w^Bg  Goth,  in  Idie  days  of  ohi,  on  the  nalked  steel 
ntepoeed  between  his  hunger  and  the  fertile  and 
veQ-cnltivaied  phdns  of  Europe.  He  may  also  re- 
aognise  in  the  more  cautious,  nay  aospidons,  enter- 
priae  4rf  tike  Oidtsj  the  hold-what^you-have  habits  so 
aatual  to  the  desoendants  el  a  people  whose  fields  and 
l>kb  had  both  the  objeots  of  the  fearM  Gothic  crusade 
af  BpoHatiab  and  rapbe  wiiich  overwhelmed  the  civi- 
Hntion  ti  Europe. 

Let  ut  take  care  that  when  this  after-corrent,  which 
ilffl  Btinnllates  the  aecpiisitiveness  of  their  descendants, 
akatt  hftte  left  Hib  Celts  nothing  to  loae,  they  may  not 
ton  on  ikm  spoilers,  and  become  aggressive.  Har- 
JBsed  by  toil.  Inured  to  privations,  stimulated  by  want, 
faaonlbed  by  suffering,  and  trained  in  cunning  and 
ferocity  by  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of  organization 
tad  a  sense  of  injustice,  who  can  say  that  they  may 
act  exdaini»  with  Shylock,  ''The  lesson  you  have 
tMght  US  we  will  practise,  and  it  will  go  hard  but  we 
better  the  inatructionf  **  Then  will  the  descendants 
of  the  GoiJis  be  put  on  the  defensive,  as  those  of  the 
tnent  Cdts  have  been,  to  save  theif  fields  and  their 
hUa^  notSl  the  prominent  feature  of  their  character 
bfloomes  a  tremblnDig  adhesion  to  their  vanishing  estates, 
•ad  tiiey  shaU  first  have  become  cottars,  and  then  pau- 
ina,  on  the  land  which  was  once  their  own — just  as 
tiie  GelCs  have  done.  Then  will  the  editor  of  some 
htiue  Times  or  SeotsnuM  iaunt  them  with  the  poverty 
w]ii(Ashal;hat^rB8idtedfrom  spoliation,  class  legisla- 
tion»  and  feudal  oppreasion,  and  ascribe  it  to  the  want 
of  aMBigy  of  the  Gothic  compared  to  the  Celtic  race! 
Bfe  fiqatb^inhia  ooEsciionof  andent  poems,  quotes 
ifttfaAarfaro,eottipo8edata  remote  i^  toamelody 

* 
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in  imitation  of  the  ^  l^ong  of  the  Swans  i^  Hb  ^otrek 
to  be  the  opinion  of  naturalists  that  swstls  do  not  sing; 
and  that  the  sounds — although  not  without  oadenCC'^ 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  a  song,  is  made  by  their 
wings ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  this.  I  once  saW 
a  flight  of  swans.  They  moved  in  a  wedge  shi^e,  re^ 
ceiving  signals  from  their  leader,  and  bending,  as  Ml 
were  instinctively,  in  the  direction  indicated.  Whether 
the  sounds  accompanying  their  flight  were  really  in- 
tended for  a  song,  or  meriky  signal-notes  and  responses, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  they  assuredly  were  not  the  sounds 
of  wings,  and  had  certainly,  to  my  thinking,  a  resem- 
blance to  the  following  melody.  I  never  heard  this 
melody  well  and  expressively  sung  without  thinking 
of  the  heart-sickening  sight  of  Highland  emigrants 
moving  slowly  and  faintly  to  the  shore,  as  if  they  had 
left  their  very  souls  behind  them. 


OUILSAO 

GnQeag  nla  leinii  a  eeol, 
A  Viorram  grii  air  tiii  fo  leon, 
'S  oomuim  gaoil  an  cian  a  trail, 
Le  oeol  a*  ffa  an  ard  natt  niaL 

Onileag  i,  gttileag  0| 
Gttikagi,  gnilcago^ 
QuUcag  i,  goileag  o, 
fann  air  coan  tUg  f&aim  a  Trob  I 

AisTVt  i^>A2a)  07  niATHcaaa  paiou 

Albyn,  land  of  deathlest  fiune^ 
Hearts  are  kindled  at  thy  name  I 
Freedom  *mid  thy  monntaina  lona 
Still  preserrea  her  Teatal  throne. 

«Eldil— i^ro!" 

Echoes  from  the  wailing  ihoret 

•*Kldi!— i^l" 

Alhyn  we  will  aeo  no  more  I 

Land  where  heroes  fought  and  bled. 
Land  whore  tyrants  M  or  fled. 
Land  now  fiiding  from  our  view. 
Listen  to  onr  last  adiea. 
••Bhlil*4c 

Bat  should  serried  foes  again 
With  bold  front  thy  soil  profane^ 
Though  onr  joyless  lands  he  far. 
Who  can  keep  ui  from  thy  varf 
«El<dl"&c 

WhUe  thy  sacred  thistle  grows. 
Where  onr  patriot  sires  repose, 
Proud  of  heart,  and  strong  of  haad. 
We  are  thine,  dear  firtheriand  1 
«E14il»&c. 

While  one  arm  its  power  rctaiu. 
While  one  lifo'drop  warms  our  ▼eina^ 
While  one  heart  can  beat  or  feel, 
Albyn*s  cause  shall  edge  our  steeL 

«Hdir  &c 

Land  whose  thrilling  lays  and  lova 
lired  and  melted  hearts  of  yore^ 
Land  where  worth  and  Talonr  dwalU 
Kow,  for  ever,  fare  thee  well  I 

"EKli!— i^rol" 

£choes  from  the  londy  shore. 

"Eldil— i^rol" 

iJbja  wa  will  see  ao  mnn  I 


•  I 
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COLONIAL  QUESTION— CANADA,— IIL 


Thb  progress  of  ovonts,  in  developing  the  mag^ 
nitude  and  bearings  of  tho  colonial  qnestion,  is 
more  rapid  than  a  monthly  article  of  the  ordinary 
limits  oan  by  any  means  keep  pace  with.  In  the 
proofs  and  illastrations  of  our  opinions,  elicited  by 
colonial  dispatches,  and  by  parliamentary  revela- 
tions, nothing  has  transpired  that  does  not  confirm 
onr  statements,  and  increaso  our  confidence  in  the 
opinions  laid  down  in  the  outset  of  this  inquiry. 
We  have  also  the  gratification  of  observing  that  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  us  in  November,  as  to  the 
inadequacy,  or  want  of  reality  in  the  causes  assigned 
lor  the  excessive  emigration  of  1847,  are  becoming 
pretty  general ;  in  other  words,  that  the  *'  Waste 
land,  and  law  of  entail  question,**  is  beginning  to 
claim  its  place  in  tho  public  mind,  and  obtaining  a 
much  larger  share  of  attention  from  the  press, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  than  our  most  sanguine 
hopes  had  anticipated. 

Strongly  attached  as  we  are  to  the  idea  of  Eng- 
lishmen being  at  liberty  to  claim  a  home  and  effect 
a  settlement  in  every  clime,  wo  never  forget  that 
emigration  is  an  alternative  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
an  honest  and  judicious  legislature  to  render  an  al« 
teraative,  only  in  bad  times — ^in  seasons  of  inevitable 
depression  in  our  industrial  interests;  and  that  it 
Is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  exhanst  her  own  terri* 
torial  resources,  before  expatriating  her  children  to 
seek  a  subsistence  in  less  hospitable  regions. 

These  considerations  cannot  be  too  often  repeated ; 
they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  colonial  policy,  and 
(permit  us  to  introduce  a  neglected  idea)  onr  agra- 
rian policy.  Yes,  agrarian  policy  is  a  neglected, 
not  a  new  idea  ;  it  is  the  most  ancient  idea  in  the 
history  of  civilisation  ;  it  is  tho  first  in  all  good 
systems  of  political  philosophy — ^philosophy,  we 
say,  not  the  legerdemain  and  slang  which  a  few 
oharlatans  have  attempted  to  pawn  upon  us  for 
practical  wisdom  and  common  sense.  Mr.  Cobden 
stopped  short  in  the  agitation  for  **free  trade  in 
land  ;"  Mr.  M'Culloch,  tho  Dictionary  man,  has 
written  against  it ;  so  that  one  leading  free  trader 
has  become  an  advocate  for  monopoly  in  land. 

We  don't  believe  in  political  economy  as  a 
science,  but  wo  do  believe  that  ''the  final  view 
of  all  rational  politics  is,  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantities  of  happiness  in  a  given  tract  of  country," 
and  that,  all  that  history  records  and  celebrates  is 
worthless,  unless  it  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
our  country.  Wo  do  believe  in  patriotism,  but 
are  sceptical  of  cosmopolitanism.  We  hold  that 
"  charity  begins  at  home, ''  and  that  all  schemes  for 
promoting  human  happiness,  by  patronising  the 
world  at  large,  are  visionary — as  much  so  as 
attempts  at  increasing  the  volume  of  the  ocean  by 
homoeopathic  doses,  or  glassful s,  or  bucketfuls  of 
fresh  water  from  the  Thames  or  the  Irwell. 

In  order  to  secure  free  trade,  we  require  the  free- 
dom not  only  to  purchase,  but  liberttf  to  sell.  To 
■ell  our  labour  in  a  foreign  market,  after  paying  a 
tribute,  or  penalty,  or  customs  tax  of  40  per  oent«, 
is  not  freedom  of  trado  ;  it  is  restriction,  extortion, 
or  Bappresaion,    Trade  is  exchange,  and  must  bo 


free  on  both  sides  ;  hence  our  earsestneBfl  in  insiiW 
ing  upon  the  earlier  definitions  of  "free  trade,'* 
showing  that  they  were  based  upon  that  reciprocal 
desire  of  intercourse,  and  of  etnterprisey  common  io 
civilised  nations,  which  forms  so  important  &a 
clement  in  the  process  of  humanising'  and  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  men  of  every  tongue  aad 
of  every  clime. 

We  cannot  at  present  allude  to  the  '*  Beciprocitj 
question"  more  particularly  than  to  assert  our  ad- 
herence to  the  original  and  obvious  idea»  conveyed 
in  the  quotations  from  the  Comr-law  Catechism, 
and  to  protest  against  the  spurious  definitions  and 
forced  meanings  put  upon  plain  English  words. 
We  will  not  * 

"To  party  gire  tip  what  was  meant  for  manVind  " 

The  objections  of  the  official  clique  to  reciprocity 
are  too  frivolous  to  bear  discussion.  They  are  the 
objections  of  hirelings,  and  can  all  be  comprised  in 
two  sentences.  1st,  "  We  won't  work  making  trtO" 
ties  ;"  2d,  "  We  in  o/tce  are  aU  rights  and  dmt 
care  for  am/body  else,**  These  two  sentences  con- 
tain the  substance  of  all  that  can  be  said  or  writ- 
ten against  "reciprocity,**  by  the  friends  of  foreiga 
and  the  opponents  of  British  industry. 

Our  task  now  becomes  narrative,  rather  than 
argumentative.  We  sketch  the  progress  of  events 
from  the  ample  periodical  information  which,  in 
the  course  of  business,  passed  through  onr  handi 
at  the  time. 

Canadian  Discontent.— » We  have  seen  that  ths 
discontent  of  the  Canadians  arises  partly  from 
causes  over  which  England  has  no  control.  Dis- 
content has  arisen  from  the  machinations  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  blunders  of  the  Provincial 
Government,  as  well  as  from  seditions  practices  of 
certain  members  of  that  legislature.  Passing  over, 
for  the  present,  the  political  aspect  of  affairs,  let 
us  take  up  the  commercial  and  financial  causes  of 
discontent  and  injury  to  the  colony,  for  which  tho 
British  Government  are  in  a  great  measure  an- 
swerable. We  allude  to  the  frequent  and  reckless 
alterations  of  the  Canadian  tariff,  sanctioned  by 
the  Colonial  Office  in  London.  We  cannot  avoid 
noticing  tho  pretexts  for  these  alterations  and  aag- 
mentations  of  duties,  which,  on  many  descriptions 
of  British  manufactures,  now  amount  to  prohibi- 
tions. 

The  protective  principle  has  been  shown  to  be 
an  clement  in  the  old  colonial  connection.*  Right 
or  wrong,  it  is  a  great  historical  fact  We  need  not 
discuss  it,  but  deal  with  tho  difficulties  arising  out 
of  it.  The  discussions  in  England,  especially  in 
Parliament,  in  1845,  had  caused  much  anxiety  in 
Canada,  as  to  the  admission  of  Americans  to  eqaal 
privileges  with  the  colonists  in  the  home  market ; 


*  The  present  republican  oonstitatioii  of  North  CaroUoa,  of 
date  1776,  begins  thus : — "  Wheremt^  aOogiattca  imd  pvotcetifa 
are  ia  their  nature  reciprocal,  and  the  one  should  oi  right  be  le* 
fused  when  the  other  is  withdrawn ;  and  whereas  Georgf  tlte 
Tliird,  KiiJj  of  Great  BriUiin,  and  late  Sovereign  <)f  the  Brilah 
American  colonies,  hath  not  only  witiulrawA  &oia  Ihen  fail  (Ah 
tection,  but  by  an  act^*'  &o,  &c 
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aad  on  the  28tli  January,  1846,  Lord  Cathcart 
vTote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  setting  forth  the  necessity 
of  continuing  to  receire  colonial  wheat  and  flour 
OD  the  same  fayourable  terms,  which  existed  at  the 
date  of  eontraeting  the  heary  debts  for  the  conatrac- 
tion  of  canals,  and  shorwing  that  if  New  York  floor 
▼ere  landed  in  Britain  at  the  same  duty  as  Cana> 
diftn,  the  latter  coald  not  compete  becanse  of  the 
higher  frei^ts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  rente ;  showing, 
lu  short,  that  the  efiect  would  be  to  drive  the  Ca* 
nada  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States, 
and  ruin  the  St.  Lawrence  traffic  and  that  of  its 
ciiiftls.    This  dispatch  was  not  published  in  Ca- 
nsda.     Mr.  Gladstone  replied,  dd  March,  1846. 
The  reply  oreated  a  great  sensation  in  the  colony. 
Fearing  that  the  Government  measure  would  be 
burned  through    Parliament,    and    that   remon- 
Birance  was  now  too  late,  the  colonists,  in  sullen 
tilenee,  began  to  prepare  for  the  worst.     Had  they 
hoped  for  time  to  make  themselves  heard  in  Par- 
liament every  locality,  great  and  small*  would  have 
TUQn  to  petition  for  other  treatment,  and  demanded 
indulgences  in  competing  with  their  foreign  rivals. 
This  desponding    silence  was,    by  a  perverse 
Uinifitry  at  home,  construed  into  a  consent.     The 
address  of  the  Assembly,  on  25th  March,  1846, 
eoafirmed  Lord  Cathcart *8  assertions  and  warnings, 
and  would  have  done  so  much  more  emphatically, 
had  his  dispatch  been  laid  before  them  along  with 
Hr,  Gladstone's.     The  Assembly  prayed  that  oolo- 
fiial  flour  should  enter  Britain  at  a  penny,  instead 
of  a  shilling  a  barrel  duty. 

A.  secQ9d  address  of  Assembly,  dated  12th  May, 
1846,  reached  London,  was  suppressed,  and  brought 
to  light  by  Bentinck.      It  was  of  a  similar  tenor 
vith  the  first,  but  much  stronger,  detailing  the 
probable  injury  to  be  inflicted  on  the  colony  by 
Peel's  measure,  and  expressing  a  *<  doubt  whether 
remaining  a  portion  of  the  British  empire  will  be 
of  that  paramount  importance  which  they  have 
hitherto  found  it  to  be."      Public  meetings  were 
held  in  the  large  towns  in  the  summer  of  1846.    At 
these  meetings,  the  prospects  of  the  colony,  in  the 
CTent  of  a  disadvantageous  competition  with  the 
Ignited  States,    were  discussed,    and  resolutions 
sdopted  to  prepare  the  colony  for  the   change. 
The  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  protection 
vaa  deplored;    a  free  trade  party  w^as  organised, 
vho  began  the  agitation  for  opening  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  flags  of  all  nations,  and  increasing  import 
duties,  so  as  to  raise  nearly  all  the  revenue,  and 
restrict  the  importation  of  such  articles  as  might 
interfere  with  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
colony.  In  1840,  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  the  Canadians 
that  in  ^  short  time  they  should  be  treated  as  fo- 
leigueri  iu  what  most  deeply  concerned  their  in- 
terests, their  resources,  and  their  future  prosperity. 
Tbvy  }g^Q  told  that,  notwithstanding  their  alle- 
£^c^  A^  the  peculiar  disadvantages  under  which 
^9  laboured,  they  should,  in  1840,  be  put  upon 
the  uuna  footing  in  the  home  market  with  the  "alien 
^eriean  "    Aa  a  sort  of  compensation  to  the  colo- 
But  iox  this  hostile  measure,  the  ministry  carried 
ihrongh  the'  British  Possession  Act — an  act  em- 
powering the  coloniBts  to  levy  such  import  duties 
M  thoy  thought  pcopei:,  subject  ardi/  to  the  approval 


of  the  Colonial  Secretary— «n  absurd,  invidiong, 
impracticable  qualification  ;  because,  after  permit- 
ting the  colonists  to  impose  what  import  duties 
they  please,  the  only  check  retained  upon  colonial 
errors,  extortion,  or  exclusions,  is  the  opposition  of 
an  official,  who  may  be  either  incompetent  or  unwil* 
ling  to  place  himself  in  collision  with  a  colonial  legist 
latnre.  In  Parliament  it  was  shown  that  the  bill 
"  would  overturn  the  colonial  system  of  this  coun« 
try,  which  had  consisted  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  colonies,  by  the  monopoly  which  her  subjeots 
had  enjoyed  with  the  colonies."  In  Canada  the  Pos- 
session Act  was  thus  characterised  by  the  press : — 
**It  emancipates  tfie  colonies,  or  puts  it  in  their  power 
to  emancipate  themselves,  from  all  duties  compelling 
them  to  bup  dear  in  the  home  market  when  they 
could  buy  cheaper  in  a  foreign.  '*  In  the  opening 
speech  of  Lord  Elgin  to  the  Assembly,  June  2, 
1847,  as  if  afraid  that  the  Assembly  might  still 
give  SQme  advantages  to  the  mother  country,  or 
perhaps  forget  to  damage  British  industry,  tho 
Governor  says-^*'  The  Colonial  legislature  are 
empowered  to  repeal  diflerential  daties,  heretofore 
imposed  on  the  colonies  in  favour  of  BriUsh  pro- 
duce. It  is  probable  that,  by  exercising  this  power» 
you  may  be  enabled  to  benefit  the  consumer  withr 
out  injury  to  the  revenue.  I  commend  the  subject 
to  your  consideration.^*  He  inconsistently  enough 
urges  it  upon  them,  and,  towards  the  concluBion  of 
his  speech,  with  the  genuine  cant,  recommends  the 
Canadians  to  improve  their  natural  advantages 
''as  an  integral  part  of  an  empire  abounding  ia 
wealth  and  population.  *'  The  tendencies  and  pro- 
visions of  these  acts  were  immediately  appreciated 
and  canvassed  in  Canada. 

In  the  session  of  the  Provincial  Parliament, 
June,  1847,  the  anti-colonial  language  and  acts  of 
the  home  legislature  formed  the  basis  of  new  mea- 
sures. Members  on  both  sides  of  the  house  de- 
plored the  steps  threatened  by  Sir  R.  Peel.  The 
*'  liberal"  members  were  perhaps  the  more  British 
in  their  tone.  A  new  tarifi"  was  made,  avowedly  pro- 
tectionist, and  for  revenue.  Its  retaliatory  charac- 
ter was  exhibited  in' the  abolition  of  the  diflerential 
duties  which  had,  till  then,  given  the  British  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  a  footing  in  the  Canadian 
market.  Peel's  Bill  declared  the  colonists  to  bo 
alien  in  1849.  The  new  Canadian  tariff"  destroyed 
the  protection  given  to  British  goods,  and  told  the 
American,  the  German,  and  the  Belgian,  that  their 
goods  should  be  received  in  the  colony  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  of  the  mother  country,  the  "  im- 
perial" or  diflerential  duties  being  totally  abolished. 

Although  an  influential  and  oft-quoted  meet- 
ing of  Canadian  members  of  Assembly,  and  mer- 
chants, took  place  in  Montreal,  in  May,  1846,  at 
which  the  free  trade  theory  was,  as  a  whole,  fa- 
vourably received,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
after  explanations  made  regarding  the  increased 
oonsumpt  of  timber  in  this  country,  coincident  wlih 
reduced  duties  on  timber,  yet  when  it  was  shown 
that  the  immense  demand  for  new  railways  fully 
accounted  for  the  large  con  sump  t,  that  meeting, 
convened  to  promote  free  trade,  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  efiect  that,  though  willing  to  co-operate 
in  the  gre»t  etxporiments  of  the  mother  country,  yet 
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€m  ptMLug  ytM  plolfdd  to  vso  fts  ltii««n«e  to 
iiiKa^  ilie  ooatinaiQoe  of  proteotlir^  dutief  on 
oolonial  prodnee  In  fingtand.  And  the  dooam^tB 
oftZTjing  into  effect  thiA  pfomise  troro  the  y^ry  dooa- 
SQOits  fiiip|>reuod  by  the  C^itfdfal  Offioe,  irMle 
members  of  the  home  government  attempted  to 
penuade  the  nation  tiiat  ^o  ooloniftts  wished  for 
no  preforeneeiy  privil^Si  or  protootioa  froth  the 
noUier  eonstry! 

Let  bo  one  imagine  we  are  going  to  adreeate  tlie 
old  syBtem  of  excestive  proteetiottBi  \h6  ooinplez  bal- 
anee  of  penalties  and  compensaiiona— Imt  onr  ex- 
ports of  mannfaotttred  goods  to  Oanada  ard  now 
little  more  than  one^half  of  their  amount  Hfe  years 
,  ago ;  and  we  shall  see  by  and  bye,  that  the  eon- 
Bompt  of  the  oolopy  has  not  dimhsished,  but  is  in- 
MieaBing,  the  inhabitants  be&ng  snpplted  by  the 
Amerioaas,  snd  by  I3ieir  own  prematurely  created 
ftustories. 

COIOKUL  VtrifM  FOBBIGK  Taabe.^— 'Wo  JBome- 
times  hear  shallow  people  say  that  we  would  do 
more  bnslness  with  the  colonies  if  they  were  tnde- 
pendent  than  we  do  at  present.  Well,  let  ns  wateh 
what  progress  we  make  with  Oaaada,  as  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  in  a  transition  state,  and  now  rapidly 
verging  Into  a  practical  independence,  the  Posses^ 
skns  Act  having  conferred  that  ihdependence  In 
•emmercial  matters.  Let  us  watch  whether  the  eit< 
ports  of  BritiBh  goods  to  Canada  are  increasing  or 
detUiting.  If  the  dogma  quoted  be  correct^  our 
exports  ought  to  increase ;  if  the  exports  hate  di- 
minished, we  must  find  out  the  reason. 

It  is  not  true  that  colonieB  take  less  from  us  than 
independeiit  states.  Our  exports  to  the  United 
States  have  been  as  high  as  £12,000,000 ;  they 
DOW  average  between  £6,000,000  and  £7,000,000, 
although  we  have  been  greatly  increasing  our  im^ 
ports  from  thence  of  bread  stuffs  and  cotton.  The 
Americans  are  wealthy,  but  take  only  about  As. 
8d.  per  head  from  us.  France,  from  whom  we 
import  £250,000  of  merinoes  alone,  besides  much 
larger  amounts  of  silks  and  wines,  takes  Is.  Od.  per 
bead.  Prassia,  to  whom  we  conceded  great  privi- 
leges in  shipping,  takes  sixpence  per  head !  Our 
northern  colonies,  the  poorest  of  all,  take  35b.  per 
bead  ;  the  West  Indies,  £2  17s.  Bd ;  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  £3  2s. ;  the  Australian  settlements, 
£7  10s.  Those  figures  have  been  often  repeated : 
we  merely  transcribe  them  from  the  British  S<»nner 
of  18th  October  last,  which  adds,  that  ons-MiVd  of 
our  total  exports  goes  to  the  colonies. 

This  large  proportion  of  trade  with  onr  colonies 
is  easily  explainod.     The  duties  charged  are  from 

2  to  4  per  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  Canada, 
where,  under  the  free  trade  experiment,  the  duties 
have  advanced  to  8^  and  30  per  cent,  the  average 
being  12^  per  cent.,  with  prohibitions  on  many 
articles,  as  set  forth  in  the  (Hasgow  memorial  to 
the  Colonial  Ofiice«    The  average  colonial  duty  of 

3  per  cent,  contrasts  fovourably  with  those  of  our 
wealthy  neighbours.  France  prohihtta  our  staples 
of  cotton  and  wooUen  goods ;  Belgium  prohibits  the 
staples,  but  admits  certain  things  at  from  8  to  15 
perceDit 


t he  UsM  Mlw  Isty  30  to  40 
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Bitiil  IcTMS  80  to  40  p«  cent. 


GsnoeSB,     SS  to  8S  per  cent 
Gabs,  a7to40    ^ 

MnioO|       70  to  75    « 


Wo  call  80,  ^,  and  70  per  cent,  ptnMes^  rsthtf 
than  duties.  Political  quacks  '*havel^*  abonl 
those  countries  puuishitlg  ihomselviMi  *  In  taxing 
the  consumer.  Tho  British  manufacturer  knovi 
too  well  that  flkose  ]K>nalties  prevent  Ms  consign* 
mentsfirom  paying  cost;  fn  short;  that  suck  ca- 
ormous  penalties  put  a  stop  to  trade. 

RsoiPROorrr. — If  ever  wo  are  to  hn,^  even  s^ 
ginning  to  free  trade,  it  must  be  wftb  onr  colonies; 
arrangements  must  be  made  on  (he  basis  of  mutti^ 
benefits— >reciproc!ty.  Earl  Grey  proposed  a  colo- 
nial Zollverein  some  years  ago,  but  wanted  InflaenM 
or  energy  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  It  did  not'  oooor 
to  him  to  request  that  the  Colonial  Gt»vemme&tf 
should  admit  England  to  a  similar  eommereial 
union — ^to  adnilt  England'  to  free  trade,  or  ts 
reciprocal  trade,  with  her  own  colomos.f 

By  reciprocity,  or  equality  of  trade— dslng  {h«s 
words  in  thdr  plain  English  meiining,  avoiding  sll 
technical  or  party  definitions — ^we  mean  fah  ded' 
htff;  fair  exchanges  of  the  produce  of  our  own 
country  for  that  of  other  countries ;  reasonable  ad- 
vantages, with  mutual  consent,  being  the  result  to 
all  parties.  If  we  cannot  exact  unfoir  tei^ns  ttom 
fbreigners,  if  we  do  not  even  wl^  for  any  unfkir 
advantage  over  the  foreigner,  but  rather  afloM^lm 
every  facility  in  trading  with  us,  and  lielieve  him 
from  every  possible  burden  and  restrfctlon,  si  s 
loss  of  revenue  to  Ourselves,  surtiy  it  flbllowfl,  la 
reason  and  in  common  eense,  thatlrii  ought  to  bs 
not  less  Ifberiil  to  Our  i}vtn  eoloiiies;  And  tha^  -bsf 
colonies  ought  to  bo  as  liberal  to  tiS  in  they  sre  to 
foreigners.  The  CaUakias  ought'itot  to  Id^highet 
duties  upon  British  produce'  and  maiiaAuiittiM  &sb 
are  imposed  on  Canadian  produce  Iti  British  porta 

West  Ikdies. — We  ought  'not  fn  jtLstice  to  cz« 
act  a  higher  duty  on  Tfest  Indiftn  sugar  ttan  tbs 
advahrem  duty  paid  on  our  goods  In  the  Weil 
Indian  ports.  We  haVe  no  more  right  to  lefy  ei- 
cessive  penalties  on  edoQlal  sugar — ^fh»  Com  sf 
the  tropics  ''—in  1849,  than  we  had  a  right  in  WS 
to  levy  a  stamp  duty  or  a  tea  duty  on  the  Boitoo 
people. 

I'he  vulgar  excuse  about  i^venue  is  really  nc  ex* 
cuse  at  all;  it  is  that  of  the  ItaHan  brigand,  "It 
is  tho  custom  of  his  eountrt^,^*  It  is  an  easy  mcfibod 
of  raising  revenue,  yet  other  nations  may  disapprord 
of  it,  Englishmen  do  not  like  to  be  plundered  ia 
crossing  the  Alps,  or  travellittg  In  Italy;  ndtlief 
do  tho  West  Indian  colonists  approve  of  our  sclslo^ 
upon  their  produce,  and  demanding  enormoua  po* 
naltles,  heeatise  wo  want  a  revenue. 

If  we  persist  in  this  injustiee,  the  day  Is  condn;, 
perhaps  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  colonists  may 
again  remind  us  of  doings  fn  Boston  Bikj  and  at 
Bunker's  HUl — doings  which  arOsO  ettiffelyoutcf 
ministerial  ignorance  and  obstinacy  in  Ik^cn. 

Besides  their  claim  to  tattimon  /Hsfl^,  llie  VM 
Indians  have  claims  on  us  Arising  out  of  o^lAMf 
usage  of  them,  in  the  matter  of  hibbttK  -"FUMs 
years  ago,  we  compelled  the&t  to  ^V^  tt^%flM|f, 
and  to  annihOate,  that  kiiid  of  iHbottrlHKm  ^  f^ 
common  in  the  tropics,  we  compelled  tham  to  set 
free  their  slaves.    We  gave  them  ^  o^ppositloA  ^ 

*  *  HaTer,"  Scotch  ibr  talking  nOBMDta  like  a  iffly  penoo« 
t  See  his  dsepsftoh  to  Lord  ElgiBp  Psoamber  81|  18«C. 
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&.  44.  IB  Ike  ponnd  of  ibe  T^Iae  of  Uboar  thiui 
ttmihiltttodf  or  &20fiQO,000,^  We  have  tyran^ 
nkofy  prevnUed  ^hem  from  getting  free  labour 
vkereutr  ihe^  wgU  find  tl;  amd  ve  now  ask 
thtto  Wost  In^  planterii  who  pay  from  2a.  to  36. 
k  daft  Of  ^^  moreif  to  send  na  cngar  aa  oheap  as 
the  Brazilian  or  CuInmi,  vlio  pays  a)K>at  faurpence 
s  day  ibr  labour.  Tli^s  potty  tyranny  of  the  strong 
oTer  the  woi^  oannot  last  for  OTor.  Xhore  mast 
ba  jaitiee  for  tho  Wo|it  Indies,  as  well  as  for  other 
places.  Otherwise,  few  years,  perhaps  not  many 
inoBt|i%  may  elapse  before  the  striped  and  spotted 
flag,  tbe  meteor  of  the  Western  Hepublicy  may  be 
hoiited  among  the  sugar  islands.  The  colonial 
quettion  is  still  one  question.  Whether  as  regards 
IndiS)  Attstralia,  Canada,  or  the  West  Indies,  we 
mast  submit  to  fair  dealing — to  treat  them  deoently 
—to  treat  them  aa  deoently  as  we  do  oar  foreign 
eutomera;  and  if  not,  our  coUmial  customere  must 
lesTO  ui,  Tho  Colonial  Offioe  can  manage  all 
this.  The  Rqssell  and  Grey  goTornment  can, 
imder  existing  acts  of  parliament,  secretly  cut  off 
ik  ecilaM  oonneotion,  and  yet  avoid  open  war  snch 
u  that  of  the  American  revolation.  But  we  cannot 
sfford  to  loso  oar  colonies  at  present;  we  require 
additieaal  ma,rkota^  and  new  fields  for  profitable 
lahoir  and  enterprise. 

TfiB  Goi^|i|A;L  T^AXsraov  Si^ats  is  well  and 
furlj  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Canada.  We  haye 
isdicated,  in  ag«99ntl  way,  tjhe  probable  results  of 
oor  new  anti-colonial  polioy«  improperly  called  free 
trade,  We  ^ave  recited  the  proamUe  \o  this  policy, 
IB  the  nature  of  tho  British  Fossossions  Act.  We 
have  asserted  tl^e  efiect  to  be  a  virtaal  separation 
ottho  colonies  frpOA  the  mother  conntry ;  and  now 
for  oor  OTideneo  in  detail. 

We  mast  bespeak  tho  patience  of  tho  reader  while 
vo  nd>mit  a  brief»  busines9-like  account  of  the  ya- 
rioos  steps  by  which  our  change  of  position  with 
ngard  to  Canada  has  been  arriyed  at.  As  this  is 
tho  colony  in  which,  above  all  others,  the  political 
tooeessions  and  financial  aids,  and  Colonial  Office 
toiUon,  have  been  most  abundantly  bestowed,  we 
maj  Cnirly  fbc  upon  Canada  as  affording  tho  most 
Mmplete  illustration,  and  the  surest  test,  of  the  suc- 
emor  fiiilure  of  our  recent  legislation  for  the  colo- 
niei.  To  those  who  think  that  our  trade  would  be 
bflrsascd  b^  declaring  the  colonies  independent,  the 
«aN  of  Cani^  affordi^  all  requisite  data  in  forming 
a  correct  judgment.  Free  trade  in  the  Canadas 
meau  the  highest  possible  rate  of  duties  for  reve- 
&a<ii  ou  goods,  th^^t  do  not  interfere  with  colonial 
Bumufieturas^  and  protective  or  prohibitory  duties 
vpoQ  mioh  goods  M  do  interfere  with  colonial  in- 
dvtry.  9ome  of  our  Manchester  friends  may  smile 
^  t^  mention  of  manufactures  in  Canada.  Com- 
pared w^  ^9  eolQsaal  establishments  of  England, 
^^Iqoial  l^o^fiea  a^  insignificant  enough,  but  as 
*9Qm)ral  i|^  the  reaonrces  of  the  country,  and 
&i^4^:of  ighalnftax^  ^o  enthniiasm  for  this  do- 
•J^rti»J>^l»4»«|ry  h  worthy  of  the  *«  old  country." 
^it  VI  ffiffiNPn^v  l^giiooiti^e  ta  certainly  the  legi* 


■*   ■  <        i  it^i 
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that  sennas  «i6;Wl,738  lOSt  lOd.  st«^ 


time^te  p^rsoit  of  the  inhftbiladta  of  the  vaUey  of 

the  St.  Lawrenoe,  as  well  as  of  tho  more  woodland 
districts.  liot  us  hear  what  their  reprosentatiyat 
have  got  to  say  on  the  subject  :•**- 

BsTAUATORT  Tabiff. — ^Tho  Canadian  Patisa* 
ment  met  in  June,  1847.  The  Goyemor  invited' 
them  to  pat  an  end  to  all  the  advantages  then  en* 
Joyed  by  tho.  British  merchant  and  manufaoturer  in 
that  market.  We  have  quoted  his  words.  Hisantb* 
British  speech  was  followed  up  by  a  new  badget  of 
the  Inspector-General  (or  Minister  of  Finance),  Mr« 
Cayley.  In  introducing  it,  he  said — **  We  are  in« 
vited  to  do  away  with  the  protection  on  British  pro* 
duots,  and  to  substitute  dutios  for  revenue,  without 
any  distinction  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  artiolea 
imported  may  be  drawn«'*  He  explained,  that  this 
concession  was  made  to  enable  tho  colonist  to  pu^ 
chase  in  any  market  he  thought  proper,  as  oompen* 
sation  for  the  withdrawal,  by  the  mother  country,  of 
tbe  differential  dnticB  in  favour  of  colonial  produce  ; 
that  so  long  as  Britain  and  Canada  reciprocally  af- 
forded advantages  to  each  other's  productSi  thera 
were  substantial  reasons  for  retaining  differential 
duties.  **  But  when  England  tells  you  that  ^  m  no 
longer  her  policy  to  seek  that  protection  for  her  pro- 
ducts in  this  marked  i^d  that  she  is  prepared  to- 
place  the  products  of  Canada  on  the  same  amd  on  »0 
better  £>oting  than  the  products  of  Europe  and  tha 
United  States,  it  af^pears  to  ma  that  a  eoKrospond* 
ing  change  is  rendered  desirablo  in  our  ottstomt 
tariff,  and  regulations, .  and  that  they  should  giya 
the  consumer  every  fhcility  to  purchase  in  the^ 
cheapest  markets.  To  develop  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil,  and  to  perfect  the  invaluable  water  eoaiv 
munications  of  the  country,'*  he  admitted  that  difr 
ferential  duties  had  fostered  the  trade  with  Engi* 
land,  sustained  colonial  shipping,  and  enabled  thea^ 
to  profit  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  In  that  very  bodgel 
speech^  he  explained  that  a  colonial  debt  of 
£1,600,000,  for  public  works  (canals,  locks,  4l(c.)» 
had  been  generously  guaranteed  by  England,  tho 
scrip  or  debentures  having  been  unsaleable;  and» 
further,  that  the  Home  Qovemment  had  consented 
to  waive  its  claim  of  £70,000  per  annum  of  interest 
for  four  yeare,  on  condition  that,  at  the  end  of  thai 
time,  the  colony  should  resume  payments.  It  did 
not  seem  to  strike  this  official,  nor  the  other 
Canadian  legislators,  that  this  gift  of  £70,00Q 
per  annum  for  fi>ur  years  was  a  thing  to  ba 
at  all  grateful  for,  or  Uiat  the  overtaxed  British 
artisan  should  have  any  consideration  in  the  oo- 
lonial  market,  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  additional 
£70,000  a  year  of  colonial  debtl 

Mr.  Aylwin,  an oppoai^on member ,  said  that  "ho 
was  incredulous  as  to  the  tendency  of  these  schemes* 
He  believed  that»  instead  of  doing  good  to  the  com* 
merce  of  the  country,  they  would  have  a  direoUy 
contrary  effect.  They  would  diminish  the  commerce 
with  Great  Britain,  and  increase  it  with  the  United 
States — a  change  which  he  would  oonsider  aoma- 
ihing  yery  aerious  indeed.  Great  Britain  hadr 
changed  her  policy  in  a  very  excellent  time  for  hMv 
self«  but  at  the  very  worst  possible  tin\e  for  tho 
colonies  ;**  and  he  deprecated  that  change  of  poliaj 
which  gave  the  Amerio«ns  great  advantf^CB*  ovar 
the  British  and  the  Canadian  merchants,    ^Ai 
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|iwr  JW  Im  coold  sec^  tl^o  result  vonld  be  ibis,  tbat 
American  citizens  would  be  allowed  bencfita  which 
the  peepTe  hero  themselTes  would  not  possess,  and 
that  the  enterpnsing  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lines  would  take  advantage  of  the  farours  Great 
Britain  was  extending.  The  connection  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
a  commercial  one ;  but  Great  Britain  now  seemed 
disposed  to  do  away  with  that  tie.  If  the  house 
wanted  to  do  away  with  all  duties,  and  give  Ameri- 
can vessels  more  privileges  than  their  own,  he  could 
see  no  better  way  to  promote  annexation." 

"No  admissions,  from  aloaderof  the  party  supposed 
to  be  most  inclined  to  independence  or  annexation, 
could  be  more  candid — no  warning  could  be  more 
specific,  or  more  loud — yet  this  was  spoken  in 
Assembly,  and  reported  in  July,  1847  ;  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  Mr,  Hawes,  in  reply  to  the  memorials 
or  remonstrances  of  merchants  and  others  against 
this  new  tamff,  wrote,  "It  has  already  received 
her  Majesty s  assent.** 

But  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  we  have  only 
dug  up  some  stray  expressions  to  suit  a  purpose, 
let  us  extract  a  little  more  from  the  debates  in  the 
Canadian  Assembly.  The  Attorney- General,  Sher- 
wood, in  support  of  his  friend  Cayley,  remarked, 
ambng  other  things,  '*  That  whatever  the  political 
feohdltion  of  Canada  might  be,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  repeal  the  differential  duties.'* — 
"Tfitherto  Canadian  produce  went  into  the  British 
Mai-ket  on  payment  of  nominal  duties,  and  in  con^ 
tlt^erdttdn  of  that  privilege,  they  allowed  goods  to 
<^ome  in  fVom  Great  Britain  on  better  terms  than 
from' any  other  country,  but  while  it  was  supposed 
that  this  was  to  continue,  and  while  the  belief  was 
toco'nmged  by fho  guaranteeing  of  the  loan  intended 
to  complete  the  nayigation,  by  which  it  was  hoped 
lo  carry  the  produce  of  the  vast  countries  of  the 
West,  Great  Britain  suddenly  changed  her  policy, 
knd  Canada  was  told,  on  very  short  notice,  that  Sir 
B.  Peel  iiltended  to  give  the  people  at  home  the 
right  to  trade  with  the  cheapest  market.  Sir  R, 
J^eil  then  severed  the  connexion  between  Canada  and 
the  mother  country ,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  com- 
mercial privileges.*'  It  was  intended  to  allow  him 
(the  colonist)  to  go  to  France,  Spain,  England,  or 
the  United  States,  paying  one  duty  fiilike  on  all. 
Be  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  hon.  gentlemen 
'should  desire  to  protect  British  manufactures,  when 
Great  Britain  did  not  want  the  protection,  and 
manifested  that  it  would  '*  be  absurd  on  tlie  part  of 
Canada  to  grant  ft.  What  advantage  could  pos- 
«ibly  be  derived  from  protecting  British  over'Ameri- 
can  manufactures?*'  Mr.  Aylwin  also  objected  to 
a  copy-right  restriction  which  prevented  the  circu- 
lation of  British  Heviews  and  Magazines,  and  in- 
ereased  the  quantity  of  United  States  reprints,  an 
antl* British  clause  which  has  a  most  pernicious 
effect  on  the  colonial  mind ;  it  is  gradually  Ameri- 
tanizhig  it,  merely  to  protect  British  publishers. 
•Mr.  Aylwin's  sentiment  was  "  to  remonstrate  with 
England"  prior  to  enacting  a  retaliatory  tariff, 
lifr.  Moflkt  thoQght  that  in  the  ch-cum stances  of 
tlie  colony,  they  were  entitled  to  ask  a  modification 
of  the  Narigation-laws.  Mr.  Ermatinger,  refer- 
ring to  the  new  syBtem,  **  conndered  it  founded  on 


erroneous  principles^)  the  ^mj\ai 
undoubtedly  thought,  must  leao^'to  a 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  c6i6n^« 

The  now  tariff,  though  restrictive*ai]^malia(oij 
to  British,  was  to  be  highly  protecture'fo,  vA&i^^iw 
mdustry. 

This  design  was  avowed  by  the  in>^i^  pr  f^V 
lican  party,  who  see  in  it  a  "  means  9T  get(ing  flis. 
province  free  from  England,  by  making  It  of  no  om 
to  the  mother  country.**  If  we  suspected  thattrev 
son  could  hide  itself  in  the  Colonial  Offic^we  wooli 
expect  it  to  assume  this  policy,  of  maklny^  the  coIok 
nics  unpopular,  by  making  them  uselesa  and  W 
densome. 

Free  trade,  in  the  United  States  and  m  Canadi^ 
means  an  incidental  lowering  of  import  dutj^  a 
order  to  suit  a  purpose,  such  as  increasing  reveoBS. 
The  raising  of  import  duty  on  British  goods  was 
first  advocated  by  the  Montreal  free  tracers  lAfb^^ 
Economist^  a  paper  after  the  London  Econemi, 
Canadian  free  trade  means  duties  for  rerenue,  ysa 
highest,  usually,  that  can  be  enforce<J^*  shoit'of 
stopping  importations,  or  creating  a.'^mug^Bng 
trade,  it  also  includes  the  most  obnoxious  form  q{ 
protective  or  prohibitory  penalties,  those  ^Vlici 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  render^' iiaoenaeiU^ 
upon  the  farmers  and  land-owners  of  the  pfovinee^ 
and  compelled  to  oat  food  at  famine  pnpps.  to  W 
ncfit  the  agricultural  interest.  *llii8^  inslxnpt  ,q( 
protection  aud  prohibition  was  fulW  graCfiejS  jby  i^ 
Canadians  in  their  new  tariff.  TviSi  tjSleu' ^eg^Ia-. 
tions  against  imports  of  American  cattle  anofg^A 
wo  have  less  to  do  at  present  than  with  vnw  ^ar!ar« 
acfainst  the  manufacturer  of  the'xnouier  coahtrvj 
the  artisan  who  is  suffering  prlvations^Dec&aM  taxci 
must  be  raised  to  be  spent  in  Canada,!  aj^a  10  paj 
the  interest  of  capital  invested  in  Cafiadit^ii  canals! 
A  person  named  Hall,  M.l^.lP.,  from  Pcterborouglii 
Upper  Canada,  said  "he  would  be  very  proud  if  tlie 
English  manufacturer  could  be  driven  out  of  ths 
market.  It  was  our  business  to  look  to  our  couiitry. 
Honourable  gentlemen  were  logislatiog  for  the  peo- 
ple, they  were  not  legislating  for  the  people  of 
England,  consequently  it  was  not  their  business  to 
protect  the  English  manufacturer,  but  to  protect 
their  own.*'  The  probability  is,  that  tJiis  rery  man 
owed  his  position,  and  his  being  able' to  appear  In 
the  Assembly,  to  the  indulgence  and  liberality  of  tbo 
English  manufacturer,  in  the  person  of 'liis  repre- 
sentative, the  wholesale  importer,  the '  channel  for 
many  years,  of  large  annual  additions' to  Canadian 
capital. 

Anti-British  as  these  words  of  Halfs'wer^  ti«X 
found  a  practical  response  in  those  of  ilie  l^maDCB 
Minister,  Mr.  Cayley,  in  the  details  of  hm  budgvi 
The  leather  mannfaetures  had  boon  tansperad  wflh 
in  the  preceding  session  ;  shippers  here  wei^  ItfMfl 
to  send  boots  and  shoes  ;  they  did  not  ICDo'd^  Vbat 
duties  would  be  imposed.  Thus,  in  l£i%(L  daty  oji 
men*B  boots  was  2s.  6d»  per  pitfr'r-^,2dS^jpi4fV.'«^ere 
imported  ;  in  1846,  the  dsity  -#«■  SmrlAs^*^^ 
pairs  imported.  If  the  avierftg^  V«[3«MP^f^ifM^ 
boots,  shipped  in  this  trade,  be  lC%'.  Cft.^pi^'|P,'fi\  h 
is  no  wonder  that  the  export  din;iinishe^  'tt  h«i 
now,  ve  beUATOy  newLy  ooMed»  lklM-4Q4riMDg 
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yited  l^iBMlf  on  &«  inereMe  of  taxmeries  ftnd 
bftOwr  mMwfactorfts ! 

We  know  that  leather  16  one  of  the  first  Articles 
made  in  a  new  ooantry,  where  bark  is  plentiful ; 
kt»  though  hark  he  superabundant,  hides  are  not ; 
CsBida  is  not  a  pastoral  oonntry  like  Australia, 
and  it  is  too  had  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  wear 
the  T»rj  worst  hoots  and  shoes,  because  rural  legis- 
lators will  erect  sheds  erorj  here  and  there,  calling 
thBia  tanneries,  and  change  good  hides  into  vil- 
laooos  bad  leather — into  something  like  a  cross 
between  brown  paper  and  red  sponge.  Mr.  Cay- 
ley  it  an  imitator  of  Peel,  with  the  usual  success 
of  imitatort  of  faulty  models.  Peel's  plausibility 
nsk,  in  Gayley's  hands,  to  flippancy,  and  the  Tarn- 
worth  perspicuity  degenerated  to  twaddle. 

Mr.  Cayley  comforted  himself  on  the  loss  of  re- 
Teuae  firotn  the  decline  of  sea-borne  spirits  to  the 
extsnt  of  50  per  cent.,  by  obserring  that  the  home 
manafaetare  of  spirits  was  on  the  increase  I 

Paper  is  the  appropriate  manufacture  of  oom- 
ibrtable,  elderly  eommnnities,  where  they  can  afford 
to  east  old  elotbea  into  the  rag-bag  pretty  liberally. 
This  is  not  a  Canadian  habit,  yet  they  would  set 
Qp  as  paper-makers,  and  actually  buy  rags  from 
theUnitad  States  to  carry  on  the  frolic — the  in- 
habitsnts  being  restricted  by  penalties,  or  duties 
Tsrjmg  from  9  to  12  per  cent.  Two  or  three  of 
fts  staple  articlea  of  demand  in  new  countries,  are 
aU  but  prohibited^  iron  eastings,  and  heavy  agri- 
enltiiral  and  other  implements,  the  reason  being, 
thai  there  are  two  or  three  foundries  erected,  and 
iBoro  to  be  built,  on  the  paper  foundation  of  this 
sew  tariff ;  nails  are  to  be  made,  and  forges  and 
forge  hammers  called  into  existence,  in  order  to 
koepEngliah  goods  out  of  the  colony,  and  to  squeeze 
oat  of  the  settler  an  extra  bushel  of  grain  or  an  ex- 
tra dollar  on  his  manufactured  necessaries. 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  goods  were  raised 
from  6  to  7i  per  cent.,  but  in  reality  to  8^  per 
cent,  by  a  Ctfstom-house  trick  peculiar  to  Mon- 
treal, which  the  Colonial  Office  did  not  check,  and 
vhich  the  people  of  this  country  are  too  indolent  to 
rectifj,  or  OTea  to  inquire  into.* 

But  the  most  appropriate,  and  at  the  same  time 
mottaathentio  commentary  on  this  tariff,  is  that  of 
the  "merchants,  manufacturers,  shipowners,  and 
other  mhabitanta  of  Glasgow,"  as  set  forth  in  their 
memorial  to  Earl  Grey,  in  February,  1848.  They 
■sy,  inter  aUa — 

"That  while  the  mother  oonntiy  admits  the  staple  products  of 
Ctsada  either  dnty  iiree,  or  at  diserimiDating  datica,  that  colony 
impoMi  to  ]gfj  ^Uea  oa  British  manufactures,  vaiying  from  6 
to^  per  centun,  ad  vahrem;  and  that  the  average  rate  of  said 
Mill  ie  eq^dnt  to  12^  per  eeot. — the  complex  character  and 
djinnt  laSas  la  the  'table '  rrnderiog  an  exact  esti- 


*  Thit  the  other  great  eokmiea  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
111  m  AastnijSa,  have  hitherto  imposed  low  duties,  aTeraging 
•fcortSI  per  cent. 
^TWl  tie  aet  eoiaphinwl  of  proposes  to  pUiee  the  mother 
'ty  ia  a  mmt  ufcronrable  poeition  than  the  very  colonies 
^  kmmm^  anpely,  the  'other  British  North  American 
*  the  MAive  prodooe  and  manttfactnres  of  which  are 
to  he  admitt^  into  Canada  free  of  duty,  provided  said 


ralwhrted  by  a  committee  of  mer- 
of  (heMbv  article  ia  the 
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coloniee  shall  receive  Canadi&n  prodoee  and  msavHietwes  oa  fta 
same  terms. 

"That  the  said  colonial  act  proposes  to  place  the  mother 
covntiy  in  a  more  an&voarable  position  Umn  the  United  Statea 
of  America,  in  so  &r  as  it  repeals  the  differential  duties  hitherto 
maintained  in  favour  of  British  manufacture*. 

*'  We  shall  deem  it  a  hardship  i^  as  British  sn1)jects,  payins 
taxes,  of  which  a  portion  is  expended  in  the  novernmetit  ana 
defeoee  of  that  eolony,  our  goods  shall  he  admitted  on  leaa 
favoerable  terms  than  those  of  the  United  States  manufacturer, 
who  contributes  nothing  to  that  expense,  and  who  may  thus,  by  ' 
unfoir  competition,  be  enabled  ultimately  to  drive  the  British 
merchant  and  manufacturer  out  of  that  colonial  market.** 

Pretty  plain  this,  from  Scotch  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  but  as  Manchester,  boiag  rather 
above  the  colonial  trade,  did  not  co-operitte  with 
Glasgow,  of  course  tbo  Colonial  Office  took  no 
further  notice  of  it  than  the  cavalier- like  note  al- 
luded to  aboTe.  We  heard,  indeed,  that,  along 
with  the  royal  assont  to  this  hateful  tariff.  Earl 
Grey  had  the  meanness  to  send  a  note  of  errors,  or 
objections,  that  he  saw  in  the  tariff,  begging — when 
he  ought  to  hare  amimandtd — that  they  should  be 
rectified. 

Of  course,  wo  never  heard  anything  more  of  the 
EarFs  feeble  protest  against  this  infraction  of  the 
"friendly  relations  subsisting  between"  England 
and  her  colony  ;  his  friend  Lord  Elgin  continued  to 
get  £7)000  a-year  out  of  the  colony,  and  that  was 
satisfaction  enough  for  the  British  merchants. 

Results. — The  ordinary  results  of  an  impro* 
perly  augmented  tariff  of  duties  occurred  in  Ca« 
nada:~diminished  imports,  a  diminished  rerenue^ 
and  a  greatly  impaired  commerce.  The  com- 
mercial community  of  the  colony  did  Aot  profit 
by  their  extraordinary  exports  of  grain  and  fionr 
in  1847 ;  in  fact,  they  lost  very  severely,  while  all 
the  profits  of  famine  prices  went  to  the  farmers. 
The  merchants  who  shipped  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
could  not  by  any  possibility  get  their  cargoes  into 
Britain  in  time  to  share  in  the  high  prices ;  they 
had  bought  at  the  high  rates,  but  prices  fell  in  May 
and  June  ;  they  could  not  sell,  oven  at  cost,  to  save 
themselves,  but  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  ruin- 
ous losses  in  grain  of  1847. 

The  loss  estimated  to  Canada  alonty  on  the  ex* 
ports  of  that  year,  was  £  1,000,000  sterling,  a  very 
large  sum  for  a  new  country,  of  about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  a  heavy  loss,  of  which 
scarcely  any  part  fell  on  the  producers.  Yet 
Canada  escaped  the  bad  celebrity  which  old  and 
rich  countries  acquired  in  that  year  in  the  annals 
of  insolvency.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
Canadian  importing  merchants  nobly  stood  their 
ground,  and  on  them  alone  has  since  fallen  tht 
burden  of  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  colony. 
The  GoTomment,  even  with  the  indulgence  of 
£70,000  a  year  from  England,  has  been  unable  to 
continue  its  payments,  and  has  issued  debentures, 
since  the  summer  of  1848. 

Since  the  change  of  tariff,  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  have  greatly  diminished.  We  beg 
the  attention  of  those  parties  who  assert  that  our 
trade  would  be  improved  by  declaring  all  our 
colonies  independent.  We  have  demonstrated  that^ 
in  so  far  as  mere  commercial  relations'  are  con- 
cerned, Canada  is,  practically,  independent. 

Yes,  and  Canada,  in  this  transition  state^  affordi 
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the  best  opportunity  that  erer  oocQired,  or  erer 
will  ocoar,  for  testing  the  trath  or  falsity  of  the  as- 
sertion, that  independent  states  are  better  cus- 
tomers than  our  own  colonies.  Canada  is  still  in 
form,  and  politically,  dependent,  a  colony;  but 
in  trade,  in  all  her  oommeroial  relations,  quite  in- 
dependent. We  have  already  shown  that  the 
check  of  "royal  assent,"  held  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Government, 
no  check,  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The  imports 
of  manufactures  at  Montreal,  from  Great  Britain, 
during  the  last  five  years,  were  as  under: — 

18H £1,803,226  aterling. 

18i6 1,900,804 

1846, 1,734.760 

1847. 1,4«1,877 

1848, 1,062,948 

So  that,  the  £1,794,760  of  1846,  the  year  prior  to 
the  new  Uriff,  sunk  in  1848  to  £1,062,048,  a  de- 
dine  of  39  per  cent,  instead  of  the  inerec^se  which 
some  credulous  people  profess  to  expect  as  the  re- 
sult of  independence  of  the  colonies.  We  advise 
aueh  to  collect  facts,  and  think  for  themselTes,  and 
not  be  duped  by  yiaionaries. 

The  decline  of  sea-borne  goods,  paying  ad  valo' 
r4m  duty  to  the  colony,  has  been  very  great.  Last 
year's  exports  from  Britain  are  little  more  than  half 
of  the  amount  four  years  ago,  but  the  amount  of 
imports  consumed  in  the  colony  has  not  diminished.* 
English  goods  are  now  superseded  by  American, 
and  American  ships  and  canal  boats  now  divide 
the  freights,  which  formerly  went  to  the  British 
and  colonial  shipowner.  In  heavy  cotton  fabrics 
and  coarse  woollens,  the  English  maker  is  beaten 
by  the  American,  who  not  only  sares  the  freight 
and  insurance  across  the  Atlantic,  but  gets  his 
goods  passed  at  the  same,  on  a  lower  rate  of  duty  } 
besides,  he  may  smuggle  a  littlo.  Boston  bluo 
prints,  and  Lowel  shirtings,  colonial  or  States* 
heavy  woollen  cloths,  are  preferred  to  those  of 
Yorkshire.  Nearly  all  the  groceries  consumed  in 
Canada  West  are  bought,  or  carried  from  New 
York  ;  the  trade  and  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
are  rapidly  leaving  the  mother  country,  and,  in 
course  of  transference,  to  the  Uuitod  States,  Pro* 
tectionist  colonial  meetings  are  now  the  fashion  in 
Canada*     Driren  from  the  protection  of  England, 

*  Imports  of  goodf  paying  wi  valorem  dnt/:*— 

1845, £2,185,345 

1846, 2,241,154 

1847, 2,018,259 

We  hsve  mislaid  the  retorns  for  1848,  but  remember  distinctly 
fhst  tbey  nt  not  Ims,  but  rsUisr  over  thoae  of  1847. 


the  oolonislft  hare  reeolred  to  take  cara  of  them- 
selres,  to  foster — nay,  to  fowo*-  ^uuwafactnTss 
among  themselves,  by  prohibitions  on  every  article 
they  can  make  for  themselves,  and  by  heary  duties 
on  such  as  they  cannot  pfoduee.  They  now  talk 
of  duties  averaging  18  per  cent,  on  manufactures ; 
11  per  cent,  tnay  be  the  rate  next  season,  although 
it  is  uncertain  what  rates  must  be  paid  on  goods 
now  at  sea  for  spring  trade.  Hats,  boots,  shoes, 
some  kinds  of  straw  bonnets,  coarse  Weat  of  £ng< 
land  tweeds,  castings  in  iron,  dus.,  are  practically 
prohibited.  So  much  for  retaliation  or  free  tradi^ 
as  the  Canadians  f&cetiously  call  it. 

PouTiCAL. — We  have  been  thus  minute,  but,  vs 
hope,  not  tedious.  In  our  detail  of  the  *^  difficulty,'*  as 
the  Yankees  term  a  quarrel,  between  this  eoontrj 
and  Canada.  It  is  one  not  of  politieal  feeling,  bnt  of 
business,  or  matter  of  interests ;  and  altlusugh  such 
"  difficulties"  are  always  complicated  with  poliUesl 
feeling  and  with  party  tactics^  the  case  ^  Canada 
is  singularly  clear  of  all  snoh  oompHcatloB  in  its 
origin,  and  in  its  gradual  development  up  to  this 
hour.  The  ordinary  readers  of  newspapers  will  not 
now  be  able  to  trace  the  present  eonAiii<MiB  in  Ca- 
nada to  their  proper  source.  Politics,  the  dirty 
work  of  party,  and  the  bias  of  preconceived  opinions, 
will  now  render  all  explanations  of  Canadian  affairs 
a  difficult  task  to  those  who  have  not  been  in  that 
country,  and  kept  up  regular  correspondtnee  with 
it.  It  was  only  by  an  eifert  ^hat  we  suppressed  oar 
tendency  to  mix  up  reflections,  on  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  the  party  who  enacted  tliis  tariff,  and  our 
censure  of  the  opposite  plirty^  who  oontinned  it  and 
aggravated  it.  * 

That  part  of  the''diffiottUy,*'tiUprcj#sUdisfiififd 
$tate  of  the  colony,  is  to  be  aseribed  solely  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  London.  Whe- 
ther these  disturbances  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Hawes 
and  his  friends,  we  know  not ;  whether  these  dis- 
turbances were  anticipated  by  Mr.  Hawes,  and 
harmonize  with  the  intentions  attributed  to  him  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  £eonomiet,  we  know  not 

We  suspend  our  political  portion  of  this  investi- 
gation, and  enforce  self-denial  in  separating  tlis 
purely  economical  from  the  purely  political. 

With  tolerable  management  the  Northern  colo- 
nies would  still  have  been,  indeed  may  still  be, 
good  customers,  bat  Sir  B«  Peel  and  the  Colonial 

Office  decided  otherwise. 

■  ■     ■■     I — — — — ^-^— »i»— ^^ 

*  Formerly,  duties  exceeding  £50  were  alhnred  six  monlbs' 
credit,  bonds  being  given  by  the  merchants.  The  iiSerai  Minis- 
try which  took  oiSoe  in  J&nuftry,  IMS,  tut  tf  ikk  credit^  and 
compel  the  importer  to  pay  ttie  dnt^  bdbre  rMehring  bis  goods. 


A  VISION  IN  A  DREAM. 


*'  Tlwre  Is  mors  Joy  In  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  than  over  ninety  and  nine  that  never  went  aatray.' 


It  was  n  weeping  willow, 
Beside  a  pleasant  stream ; 

It  was  a  mossy  pillow, 

And  a  poet's  evening  dream. 

A  brohen  ring  of  haiy  light 
Was  wound  about  the  moon, 

And  in  the  sacred  circle  bright 
A  thoasand  stan  were  strewn. 


No  star  but  had  a  ihonsand  xnji,^ 

To  gild  the  world  below; 
No  ray  but  oast  a  moumfiil  gase 

On  scenes  of  sin  and  wo«. 

Bnt  gliding  on,  those  stan  botwsen,. 

Within  that  cirele's  bovod, 
A  myriad  angel  forms  wera  seen. 

Treading  tUs  halloved  gcouwU 
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Tb«  girb  Umjt-  vwte  ini  ths  gavli  of  Tnitfa  ; 

Xh»  efow%  ihair  owa  9Q«d  dtedi  i 
XlvBir  kaut]^»  Hwt  of  eternal  youth, 

lighting  the  starry  m^ads. 

.  Ajad^  broad  «ad  higb.  a  portii]  fi:owo*4«     . 

Of  liviAg  fire  the  hars ; 
Ita  massive  paneh  strongly  bound, 
And  studded  thick  with  stars. 

The  aqgds  traveraed  to  and  fro« 
With  firm,  but  noiseless  tread, 
WTth  cTer  awhile  a  glance  below 
'  fo  ft  tide  aid  sflent  bed* 

what  is  the  soul  of  him  they  wait, 
Thoie  angels  pure  and  btightP 

AsA  tA^  do  they  Btand  •«  Haatto^a  gala 
Wotclttig  tiie  WDrld  Iqr  lught  P 

T1i«  Angel  of  Deith  liad  gone  abroad — 

To  earth  he  wingM  hit  way ; 
Be  »iight  a  sofls,  gniwn  eld  ia  Iraad-^ 

Orodra  old  in  Ufo's  noojv<day. 

Be  steed  beaidatke  ateknua'a  bed» 

l¥iti^  and  and  neurnfol  mieQi 
|Ie  checVd  tha  one  last  fatal  tread 

That  ends  Ws  fitful  scene: 

Q.God.l  what  in  the  future  lilte 

To  ouradeemed  man^ 
That  even  Death  shonld  griete  to  strike, 

And  dose  life*s  feeble  span? 

0  man !  what  is  there  here  on  ef  rth 

So  sweet,  and  so  sublime, 
nut  gtorfee  of  an  after-biiA^  - 

BHifold  £ide  !for  tlmie  of  fi«Ni  r 

The  Angeb  fraversM  fo  and  fir^. 

With  qmck,  tmeaky  tnad, 
HMeter  ttwldk»  a  ^ee  below 

To  the  dying  mortal's  bed. 

ded^give  fhe  dyittg  stretigth  to  eeo         • 

Wlml  ntdds  urge  hin  en, 
Aed^  are  the  pdeoa*d  soul  be  froet 

What  brink  it  treads  upon ! 

XIgM  up,  light  up  the  darkened  mind, 

Tear  down  the  Utai  Tail, 
Let  mer^  beam  where  guilt  is  bUad^ 

And  spare  the  future  wail  I 


Tke  duaUng  «igel«fonDS  grew  bright 

And  brig))ter  aa  they  sang. 
Till  earth  caught  up  the  ctherial  light. 

And  all  her  cayerns  rang ; 

They  nng  with  prtiaes  loud  and  high, 

And  eloquent,  and  long, 
Eehoing  back  from  earth  to  sky 

The  oBgeV  trittmph*8oi^. 

And  h) !  the  gates,  the  wondxoua  gates, 

Bgiix^  open  i^t  a  bound, 
And  on  the  porch  Onis  Augel  waits 

Whom  angels  throng  around. 

0,  God!  how  pure  that  angel  aeenedl-- 

Earth's  thoughts  are  all  too  base: 
Not  all  that  mortal  ever  dreamM 
^'  ^€bdld  ifaatch  that  mattfiless  grace! 

That  aagftl  once  bore  earthly  clay, 
And  wore  a  thomed  crown; 

And  man  aftll  rues  the  guilty  day 
That  stnidb  that  toj^  down. 

let  mttftf  a^eeks,  tfaraugh  eir*fy  smile, 

PoigiTenesi  of  the  wrong. 
And  fiulsb  iriafi,  though  loet  in  guild, 

Sites  iM  Ibt'piSOM  ioii|j^^|. 


Tbe  spiriiof  tha  guilty  6ead 
,  In  anguish  bent  Uie  kue^j 
While  sister-spirits  meekly  pled 
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Hb  raised  ibs  hnoRUug  fonu ;  «ad  ^'\f,  ^  i  > 

Like  a  dark  jaaiiflo  feUi 
And  that  foul  sliapc  where  Death  had  been, 

Now  triumphed  over  Hell. 

And  lo  I  the  gates,  the  wend^ona  0ile% 

,    Flash  wiU)  a  sudden  light ;        . 
With  harp  and  song,  an  augcl  throng 
Troop  in  dazzling  crowds  along, 
And  pale -the  lamps  of  night. 

They  come  to  hail  a  brother  home. 

They  hail  a  lost  one  found, 
They  blot  his  name  from  deeds  of  shame. 
And  blaze  it  in  the  mystic  tome 

Of  spotless  and  renown'd ! 

O  Earth !  thy  valei  ate  beautiful ! 

And,  in  thy  solemn  caves, 
A  music  wild  and  &nciful 

For  ever  sing  the  wttves ; 

A  trembling  tune  vibrates  iu  air 

That  waits  from  forest  trees, 
And  earth  can  claim  few  sonndi  so  rare, 

So  sad,  yet  sweet  as  these. 

But  never  earth  wore  such  a  smile, 

Or  sang  so  sweet  a  song. 
As  lit  the  skies  that  winsome  while 

As  sang  that  angel  throng. 

The  rich,. deep  tone  of  melody 

Streams  down  earth's  thousand  hillSy 

And  answering  echo,  instantly, 
The  wide  creation  fills. 

Now  fuU  and  lugh,  the  dreamy  ni^tqs 

Pass  in  a  tide  along ; 
Then  on  the  air  the  measure  fioats, 

A  faint  and  dying  song. 

It  soemM  an  old  familiar  strain, 

Repeated  oft  before. 
Whose  ev*ry  note  awoke  again 

The  memoriea  of* yore. 

And  seem'd  the  soul  to  wander  back 

To  some  forgotten  time. 
When  yet  unknown  was  sorrow's  track — 

Untraced  the  track  of  crime. 

But  ere  the  sounds  liad  pass'd  away. 

Or  thoughts  that  with  them  came, 
There  swept  a  last,  expiring  ray 

Across  the  gates  of  flame. 

The  host  had  pass'd  to  Heaven*8  repose ; 

The  gates,  now  scarce  descried, 
First  like  a  sun-bom  vapour  lose^ 

Then  like  a  vapour  died. 

The  lingering  echoes  rose  and  fell. 

As  summer  waves  might  play, 
TiU  ev*ty  sound  of  that  sweet  spell 

In  murmurs  died  away. 

The  moon  beamed  Ml  on  Ite^'r  and  tree, 

The  stars  shone  bright  and  clear. 
The  dewdrop  glisten'd  on' the  lea,  ' 

And  night  grow  cold  and  drear. 

It  wis  a  weeping  willow. 

Beside  a  pleasant  stream ; 
It  was  a  mossy  pillow,  ' 

And  s  poet's  eveniog  dream* 

Gli4U8  Wiuoir, 
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DOtraLAS  JERROLD'S  «*  MAN  MADE  OP  MONEY.'* 
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.  'Amono  tlve  ii^nterfl  &f -thepremtit  da^  there  i« 
iMMio-  more  diBtinguished  fbr  originality  6r  genitiA 
Ihau*  IMuglas  Jerrold. '  That  he  U  less  popular  than 
some  of  his  oonteinpora;rice,  may  be  acoonnted  for 
io  rarions  ways.  He  never  hmnoars  the  pr^udioes 
of  the  pabHe;  hat,  haling  opinions  and  feelings  of 
his  own,  pttts  th^n  forward,  with  a  frankness  and 
hdldness  ooeasionally  a  little  too  startling.  But 
whoever  has  watched  his  eareer,  nuist  feel  oon* 
▼tneed,  with  ns,  that  his  tendency  has  heen  always 
upwards;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  opposing  cansee, 
he  tfl  rapidly  msking  his  way  to  that  plaee  in  our 
literatare  whieh  belongs  to  him.  as  a  maral  toaoheri 
no  less  than  as  a  writer  infinitely  baoyaot  and 
delightliil. 

We  are  far  from  having  formed  a  low  estimate  of 
hnman  nature;  but  mas^  still  confess  that  there 
often  lurks  in  the  breasts  of  ookitempmraries  an  un« 
wfllingmsa  to  do  each  othei*  j astice*  This  is  a  mis- 
take as  well  as  a  misfiortano.  No  man  ever-  obtains 
sieve- praise  fbr  himself,  beoause  another  man  gets 
less  than  is  his  due ;  and  if  he  did,  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  receive  it.  Let  there  be  fair  play  in  It- 
teratsre;  and,  above  all  things^  let  Douglas  Jenold 
have  fair  play^  sinee  he  is  always  ready  to  do  justioe 
to  others— 'genial  in  his  fedings^  lavish  in  his  com^ 
teendatumd,  and  never  disposed  to  usurp  what  be- 
leogs  to  his  neighbour. 

.  This  we  say,  because  we  know  the  roan  as  well 
am  the  writer.-  Let  no  one,  however,  on  this  account^ 
doaht  onr-  testimony.  It  is  a  oommon  opinion  that 
fiHuiltarity  begets  contempt ;  but  this  idea  no  person 
Irill  elitertain  irho  is  fiamiliar  with  Douglas  Jerrold, 
wdiose  sound  good  sense,  masculine  indepeudenoe, 
and  overflowing  humanity^  must  always  augment 
your  respeot  in  proportion  to  the  doseness  of  your 
aoqnaintanoe  with  him.  This,  we  are  awaxe,  is  not 
the  usual  language  of  criticism;  but  there  is  no 
harm,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  being  just — ^oo  harm 
in  reiterating  the  claims  of  a  good  man,  and  a  man 
of  genins,  to  more  extended  popularity.  At  all 
events,  we  feel  ourselves  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  embody  our  theory  of  this  singulary  original 
writer^  who  stands  alone  among  his  contemporaries 
lor  the  brilliancy  and  fertility  of  his  wit — for  the 
originality  of  his  invention — for  the  ease,  terseness, 
and  vitality  of  his  style — and  for  that  spirit  of  re- 
dundant humanity  which  pervades  everything  that 
proceeds  from  his  pen. 

Strangely  enough,  the  idea  has  gone  abroad  that 
Douglas  Jerrold  is  a  bitter  writer^  and  a  bitterer 
maa<  But  upon  what  is  this  notion  founded  ?  If 
he  put  forth  a  sting,  is  it  to  wound  the  good  or  the 
badP  Is  it  to  render  the  depressed  and  helpless 
otlU  more  helpless  and  depressed,  or  to  avenge  them 
iipon  their  oppressors?  For  ourselves,  we  confess, 
we^love  him ;  because  he  can  -sting,  and  because  he 
never  dees,  save  in  the  cause  of  Buffering  humanity. 
Inet  those  who  have  read  his  writings,  as  we  have, 
point  out,  if  they  oan,  a  single  passage  in  which  he 
hHray^ai&  inclination  to  injure  the  friendless,  to 
tfTfiniplje  upon  the  fallen,  to  insult  the  weak,  or  flatter 
thapovrerftik  ,We  viU  ventuce  toaaiatain  that  no 
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such  passage  exists,  and  that  the  lesson 

from  all  he  has  written  is  a  lesson  of  'love<  towards 

mankind. 

We  remember,  years  ago^> hearings  ane-of  DaaglsB 
Jerrold*s  short  pieces  read  by  a  dear  friend  now  in 
the  grave.  It  is  entitled  **  The  Old  Man  aft  the 
Gato ;"  and  onr  friend,  who>  was  himself  f^idl  of 
gentleness  and  humanity,  found  it  impossible  to 
finish  it  at  a  heaA.  He  had  not  proeeeded  tbrbngli 
many  sentenees  before  his  eyes  filled  widi  tcar^ 
and  his  voice  became  broken.  He  then  wiped  his 
eyes,  stopped  short,  and  londeavoared  to  eomposs 
himself,  observing  that  he  had  a  cpafoanded  col^ 
which  made  his  eyes  water  and  rather  afiboted.hit 
voiee.  But  he  would  not  d<degate  thetaaktoBs; 
He  loved  to  be  thus  affected,  and  wenteo^  breaks 
ing  down  bow  and  then,  but  alwayi  IrwmbnMlioigg 
until  he  had  finished  the  little  sketch.  He  that 
laid  the  thing  on  the  table,  and  inquired  tdnnph^ 
antly,  "  Isn't  that  glorious  writtiig  ?" 

Now,  it  ia  perhaps  to  that  same  "  Old  Has  it 
the  Gate  "  that  we  owe  oar.  aoquaiiKtaiiee<  with 
Douglas  Jerrold's  writings ;  and  many  thanks  do  we 
owe  him  fi>r  the  introduction.  It  has  done  naigood 
in  every  way.  AYe  have  ^reeeitted  plfiasare  in  the 
perusal,  and«  if  possible,  still  greater  pteaama  ia 
the  recollection  ;  bat  if  DeuglMJemM^oooid  print 
himself  as  he  iff,  and-  oarry'  his  bodiif  prfsestrti  inle 
every  home  in  the  empli!e,'it  wooVi  be  ea  moch  te 
better,  we  are  sure,  for  the  empire  at  lai^:'  Thefia 
is  not  an  himest  man  in  it  irho  wenld  net  Joyi^y 
take  him  by  the  hand  and  ^ve  hiuk  a  haatty  wel^ 
come.  Bat,  as  this  is  -impossible,  every,  haank 
man  who  knows  what  is  good  for  himself  iriUido  as 
much  for  his  writings^  To  be  aure  they  are  rather 
numerous  ;  plays,  novels,  essays,  sketches,  lettsn^ 
stories  (short  and  loqg),  and  articles  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  In  any  other  country  they  would  hare 
been  collected  long  ago,  and  eirculated  in  filly  edi- 
tions ;  bat  we  are  a  wealthy  people,  and  can  there- 
fore afford  to  neglect  our  best  writers.  We  mesa 
comparatively,  for  Douglas  Jerrold  is  popular,  sad 
becoming  more  and  more  so  every  day*  Still, 
who  will  pretend  that  we  have  done  him  jaatic^-* 
that  we  are  as  familiar  with  his  little  boc^Esas  we 
ought  to  be  ?  for  it  is  one  of  hU  greateet  4isthio> 
tions  that  ho  writes  little  work^s — that  is,  pnu  Jiia 
pearls  Into  a  casket  which  the  most  pffewian^^may 
carry  about  in  his  pocket. 

We  desire  to  say  nothiz^  offeiJisive  kf>  the  niina- 
facturers  of  big  books.  It  is  a  mattfur  of  taiU,  aai 
they  have  a  right  to  indulge  in  it,  ei^HwiaU^  if  the 
pubiic  will  consent  to  go  along  with  tlieisi,  and 
estimate  their  genius  by  the  oubic  foot*  .iOeiidss,. 
the  trunki^aker  always  praters  41  folio  ftp,  an  oete- 
decimo.  It  is  so  much  less  fbljiedi  thowgk  as  te. 
the  cutting  there  is  often  little  di&P0B<A.  .1  ,4s  ff(9f^ 
book  is  only  a  great  evil  vhku  i^A»  9i3l«fctedii3K>a 
should  read  it.  On  your  sheljFfji  itrilof^kllfi^tti 
enough  s  indeed  much  better  than  ^a  AittffiiW^ 
since  it  may  be  made  to  display  acrep  of  .ftf|im<^^' 
and  gilding.  DouglaA  Joxrold,  howf^Teiv  ha%iia^fe< 
to  posterity,,  and  h^^  9fiA^U^> 
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himself  on  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tricks  of 
Ghronos.  He  has  noticed  thmt  wlien  tke  otd  g&n^ 
tieman  is  patting  things  into  the  wallet  at  his  back, 
MviSptio  {»relbr  a  nice  portable  article  to  a  clumsy; 
-diiKi»OQ«  wmeem  f  snd  quite  Tight,  too,  consider** 
ing  the  length  of  the  jonmey  he  has  to  perform; 
fi«ve<artiBtfi  Attempt  to  bridge  the  golf  of  oblition 
ivith  eiMleiv  oantias,  as  a«9»  aothorB  do  with  end- 
ksstooln;' utterly  fyrgetking  the  good  old  English 
^verb,  Huitf'  thovgk  patience  be  a  good  jade,  she 
viMbo^.    ' 

Wit  hUve  been  betrayed  into  this  train  of  speou- 
htien  by  considering  the  character  of  Donglas 
JertfoM^'e  laatwdtk,  ^A  Man  made  of  Nfoney,'*' 
vhish' almost  aorf  one  bnt  himself  would  have  ex^ 
pauded  into  three  or  fot^r  portly  rolnmes^  The 
fanifaanwttal  idea  is  singularly  oHgina).  We  all 
ts&  of  men  vnade  of  mooeyi  by  which  a  very  reeon- 
dite'and  Akbalons  thiog  is,  of  course,  meant;  but 
^oughisi  Jenwid  presents  ne  with  «  gentleman  who 
lesdisMiour  flgnve-of  speech,  and  peels  off  into  bank^ 
Botes  vatit  tiuve  is  nothing  left  of  him.  Bnt  the 
mode  in  which  he  f^transfbrmed  into  a  generator 
«f  te&  ^per,  the  reoord  of  what  he  loses,  and 
vkst  he  g«ini,tthe'  nesr  relation"  in  which  he  finds 
Unsslf  standing  toiwnrdf  Jiisfeillow-creatures,  his 
Mfiatmeas/liis  misanthropy,  liis  profound  and  ab* 
msthiag  wn^ip  of  money,  the  hideous  group  of 
isolators  •%  wliom  hO'  gets  snttiottnded,  and  the 
smssing'oontmst'  whfl^h  be  anid '  they  present  to  a 
Mttle  knot  «f  malntaral  men  and  womeni—f^ese  things 
sn^  lf'Possiblevstfflm<^  original  iban  tfaepi^imary 
ii»'X8elft>'n> 

People^  sometlMeS'Obsert^,  by  way  of  objection, 
tiist  it  kwmp^mtiA  boot ;  and  so  it  is,  hi  parts.  The 
^{htof  arman  boWingbefbrethe  golden  imagewhich, 
liksanotfaef  K^eAMichadneKtar,  he  has  setup  for  his 
ova  and  other  people '«  worshfp,  can  neyer  be  plea- 
mi  *•  Lear**  also,  however,  is  psinfuL  It  revolts 
igsliist  oar  better  feelings  to  behold  two  daughters 
ikii^iig  their  oM  f^her  to  death  with  ingratitude. 
Ow  heart  bleeds  when  we  hear  him  dwell  on  the 
MOtittient  of  *'  How  sharper  than  a  serpoht^s  tooth 
itis  to  have  a  thankless  child. "  Yet  before  the 
pese  kas  done  with  us,  he  Uioroughly  reconciles  us 
to  fafis  purpose.  We  eome  to  love  decay  and  old 
age,  which  Lear  seeks  to  protect  from  contempt  by 
eftdaiming,  "The  heavens  themselves  are  old." 
Weleam^  iifce  Miranda,  "to  suffer  with  those  whom 
wesed  safiel-,**  but  proceed  a  step  beyond  herteach- 
isf,  aiid=hale  those  who  inflict  the  suffering,  and 
are  not  content  until  we  see  them  hunted  down, 
pisilhed^r  their  wickedness,  and  ultimately  swept 
efeanroff  the  stags  of  'human  things.  Then  we  re- 
pose^tfaen'  wer^  Ml  that  justice  has  been  done. 
nnAi,  gntflkialty,  we't^ect  on  the  great  moral,  that 
WMiiUfehcheirons  sMcroel  is  inconsistent  with  hap- 
pJlB^^wndHhot  they  who  succumb,  or  even  perish 
iii-'tfe^  ^My<^g(oednes8,  have  more  real  enjoyment 
o{tfiC9  than  Ih^hf^  v^Mlqnishers. 
^i^k^^m^i'otkite  i6r  Money"  is  based  on  the  same 
fifMtijRi^ tt'is  iiH^etf^  hteatdous  to  abridge  a  story, 
«i|M(i4ny^iAl«r'«Mi  a  Writer  as  Douglas  Jerrold, 
lAtt^M^he  )Anefl>b£  sui^  of  oivt  readers  as  don't 
)MIN^M^tiodk'lt1»eftdy^>^ek^  ifeW,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
■*^  tfliigvttfWiiigC  tt^k^  tt  0«rt  0f  tough  Mttline, 


just  to  suggest  the  kind  of  entertainment  they  are 
likely  to  mf  et  with  when  they  get  at  the  real  thing. 
The  hero  is  a  married  man,  and  the  heroine,  for 
some  consideraUe  part  of  the  story  at. leasts  whis 
wife.. ;  This  hero,  a  compound  of  bank<notos  and 
bad  passbnsr  is  knoWn  in  the  world  by  the  name 
of  Solomon  Jerkiho;tand  his  matrimonial  h^paaata 
has  been  a  Window  aader  the  aristocratic  appeUatioa 
of  Mrs.  Pennybaoker.  Douglas  Jerrold  hais  a  fancy» 
it  would  seeost  that  all  marriages  are  not  made  in 
heaven,  and  that,  in  certsiin  cases,  they  are  mann* 
faotured  somewhere  else.  Whether  he  be  right  or 
not  we  leave  others  to  deoido,  having  onrselves  no 
ezperienoe  in  that  way.  All  the  husbands  of  our 
acquaintance  are  as  generous  and  considerate  as 
the  imaginatien  oouM  desire,  and  all  the  wives  mere 
angels  of  patience  and  tenderness.  But  the- author 
of  **  A  Man  made  of  Money*'  looks  abroad  with  a 
keen  eye  intO'  society,  and,  we  dare  say,  has  made 
diso(yvenes  which  have  not  eome  within  our  nar^ 
rower  ezpesicnce.  We^  therefose,  put  implicit  fisith 
in  his  pictures,  whether  of  the  Oaudks,  ornf  iha 
Jorichos  and  Fenaybadcers.  -  They  have  theit 
types,  no  doubty  existing  arouad  ns,  and  the  reader 
might  possibly^  if  bethought  proper^  give  them  **  m 
local  habitation  and  a  name.'* 

Mn  and  Mrs.  Jerioho  had  perpetnwted*  matrix 
mony  through  mntnal  deception*  £aeh  ithnnghli 
the  other  rich,'  and  married  for  menay^'aoidy  of 
course,  when  the  deed  was  done,  they  both  >AMiiid 
out  that  the  £1  Dorado  they  fancied. the^  had^  s»* 
cured  to  themselves  was  sknply  a  iietian  «of  the 
brain.  SoleaMu  had  no  cash ;  Mrs.  Jesiehoi  iis 
that  respect,  resembled  him,  boiv  in  on*  sonsa^wab 
richer.  She  had  three  children  by  her  fokonad 
husband — ^treasures  of  talent  and  afestion,  of 
course,  but  requiring  to  be  maintained  «nd'edu«' 
oated  as  though  they  had  not  been  treasuresi  It 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  sort  of  faannony  that 
existed  in  Solomon's  house,  under  these  cvoam4i 
stances.  Mrs.  Jericho,  a  tall,  stately,  cold^  fience, 
and  unsympathising  woman,  was  always  worrying 
her  better-half  for  cosh,  which  the  hardhearted 
fellow  refused  to  give  her,  chiefly  for  this  reaeon^ 
that  he  had  none  to  give. 

Most  persons  have  experienced  the  nncomfort* 
able  sensation  occasioned  by  the  feel  of  an  empty 
purse.  Solomon  was  familiar  with  it;  but,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  get  a  little  money  at  times,  in  order  to 
live,  he  fared  like  the  rest  of  us,  got  his  cai^,  and 
spent  it,  partly  in  domestic  comforts — ^if  snch  a 
man  could  be  said  to  possess  any-^partly  at  dabs 
and  taverns,  where  he  sought  to  forget  his  relation- 
ship to  the  handsome  Mrs.  Pennybaeker  and  her 
treasures.  At  length,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fary  m»d 
vexation,  Solomon,  rendered  excited  by  drinking 
and  late  hours,  utters  the  fatal  wish  that  he 
were  made  of  money.  Satan  takes  himt  at-  his 
word.  By  a  peculiar  process,  known  otiif  to 
that  great  chemist  and  philosopher,  a  large  por^ 
tion  of  Solomon's  fluids  and  solids  is  conveHed' 
into  an  immense  roll  of  bank  notes,  which  »' 
stock  in  the  centre  of  his  niicrocosm,  wherei 
the  heart  of  flesh  and  blood,  when  he  htA  sneh* 
an  article,  used  to  be.  Solomon,  'now  abln^to' 
meet  the  demands  of  Mrs.  Pennybaeker;  it'  &i  * 
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mfvnner  overvirholmed  with  conjugal  felicity.  Ex- 
parntAniliUttfl  talk  of  c&aUng  oil  apcm  tha  watora, 
\m%;  \A  tht:i  worid,  thens  is  nothing  like  easting 
|rold'  upt>h  th6m  ;  that  is  ytmr  trtfo  stlHer  of  tern- 
poBts,  and  the  great  social  elixir  wliich  converts 
oontempt  and  hatred  into  love.  Few  can  be  alto- 
getiierindiffereBt  to  a  Bian  who  oajries  ti&o  mines 
of  MearitfO  and  Peru  in'  his  pocket  It  is  not  self- 
ishness, it  it  not  meanness,  th&t  makes  people 
idolaters  of  gold,  but  some  mysterious  inftaence, 
some  secret  conviction  that  it  is  a  glorious  power, 
entrusted  with  the  office  of  shedding  moral  joy  and 
8an»hin»  over  the  earth.  The  man  who  has  it  is 
not  like  other  men.  There  is  a  sort  of  happinees 
in  sitting  near  him.  By  a  secret  principle,  more 
subtle  than  electricity,  he  infuses  satisfaction  into 
all  aronnd  him.  Shake  him  by  the  hand,  get  him 
to  smile  on  yon,  and  yon  will  feel  ail  the  better  for 
a  month  to  come. 

Among  the  treasures  Mrs.  Pcnnybacker  brought 
to  Solomon  was  a  boy,  to  whom  tho  stepfather  did 
aot  take.  He  was  his  motor's  spoilt  child;  and 
when  the  reader  first  meets  with'  him,  he  is  greatly 
tnclhsed  to  apprehend  that  Mr.  Basil  Pennybaeker 
■will  turn  out  a  complete  scamp.  The  reader,  how- 
ever, may  remember — for  the  remark  is  not  quite 
Qcigiaal — that  we  should  not  sufier  ourselves  to  be 
deeeived  by  appearances,  Basil  is  what,  in  polite 
t»hra«00logy,  wi>  denominate  a  "  rough  customer,*' 
xut  had  seveiral  good  points  about  him.  He  is  af- 
fectionate, generous,  and  gentlemanly,  and  hates 
«ld  Jeriito  like  poison.  For  this,  the  "  Man  made 
'9f  Af  6s^<^'  oares,  of  eourse,  very  Httie.  He  grows 
aspiring  and  ambitious,  rises  in  the  world,  becomes 
acquainted  trith  great  people — indeed,  has  the 
honour  of  lending  money  to  a  duke,  and  of  being 
humbugged  and  cheated  by  him — taking  which 
thingo  into  account,  it  cannot  excite  our  surprise 
that  he  should  be  entirely  indifibrent  to  the  trifle 
oftllod  domestic  happiness.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Mrs.  Pennybaeker,  having  everything  her  own  way, 
was  now  all  graoiousness  and  smiles,  and  that 
ber  two  daughters  fawned  like  spaniels  upon  the 
man  of  money ;  but  he  would  not  have  cared  two 
straws  had  it  been  otherwise.  He  could  have  kept 
a  dozen  mistresses,  with  as  many  separate^estab- 
lishments,  had  his  fancy  inclined  him  that  way ; 
but  Solomon,  like  tho  rest  of  his  tribe,  cai'od  very 
littio  fbr  female  society,  and  looked  upon  woman's 
love  as  rather  a  bore  than  otherwise. 

On  this  point,  us  on  every  other,  Basil  differed 
from  Mr.  Jericho,  The  reason  may  be,  that  his 
heart  was  not  composed,  like  his,  of  whitoy-brown 
puper.  Among  the  folks  with  whom  onr  superb 
hero  had  become  acquainted  were  the  members  of 
the  Carraway  family,  wealthy  at  the  outset,  but 
•soou  ii>duoed  by  misfortune  to  live  in  huuiblo  lodg- 
ings, and  concoct  a  plan  of  emigration,  which  is 

'  littlmately  carried  into  effect,  Mr.  Cnrraway  has 
a  wife  and  a  daughter;  and  if  the  house  of  the 
Jerichos  represent  that  hell  upon  earth,  an  un* 
happy  home,  tho  humble  apartments  of  the  Carra* 
(Ways  may  truly  be  said  to  afford  a  picture  of  the 

'  contrary.  The  father  and  mother,  happy  in  them* 
selves,  had  tlie  additional  happiness  of  possessing 
Iku  a^cctionate  daughter,  known  throughout  by 


tho  familiat  name  of  Bessio.  A'^'the^  JMehot  rue 
in  fhe  world,  the  Carraways  ^ink.  Ai  ther  i^atsctof 
tho  story,  we  find  the  old  gentlOmati  ttf  pOsiess^ 
of  a  very  handsotne  seat  in  the  nef  j^Miocerhbod^ 
London,  where  he  displays  a  noble  hospitiiHty,  en- 
tertaining numbers  at  his  board — and  among  them, 
of  course,  a  few  scamps  besides  Jericho ;  these,  hov^ 
ever,  gave  him  no  further  trouble  when  he  biiAlost  hit 
property.  Mr,  Basil  Pennybaokei' was  then  dmost 
his  only  visitor;  rendered  generous  by  love,  and  en-' 
abled  to  convince  himself  that  happineito  it  ahrsn 
cheap,  whatever  we  may  be  compelled  to  pay  fat  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Dante  that  his  Hen  ii 
far  more  interesting  than  his  Paradise,  -  ma4,  of 
course,  men  have  not  been  slow  in  dieeevtfriiig  the 
reason.  Pain  and  sorroir,  tortaiB  »nd  AfllMicfti 
are  things  varied,  external,  and  desnouilnillve  if 
their  nature,  while  happiness  is  one  aiaipki  and  ab* 
Sorbing  thing,  existing  like  rememboted'  ttuski  on 
the  heart,  which,  unheard  byolihers,is  still' auiible to 
him  who  remembers,  andonly  rendered  da^sweetsc 
•by  time.  Convinced  of  this  truth,  Bo^ghM  Jemid 
does  not  attempt  to  dilate  on  the  home  joy  <»f  tht 
Oarraways.  He  knoWs  that  ail  who  httiFe  ^vw^tartsd 
of  it  will,  by-  a  sort  of  freemaBOBry«  diaaover  ths 
presence  of  the  thing;  while  to  those  wfao  liftVeao% 
no  desoripUon  of  his,  however  lenjgrtbeAed  wr  mlaatf^ 
could  convey  the  alightest  iddn  of  It.  It  mM 
be  like  dissertating  on  colours  to  tlie  bllMd,  Bat 
the  reader  of  imagiBatlou  knowa*  all  ttlMnt  Ihs 
comfbrt  of  the  Caxvaways^^ean  ditrlae  the  look 
with  which  the  motAier  poured  ottt  bis  te»  fbt*  tbs 
old  man,  and  the  air  of  kindly  earsestliesa  with 
whioh  Bessy  handed  him  the  bread  «Dd'  Iwttsr. 
Yon  see  the  whde  thing  beforo  yea,M«i4hoQt  tho 
author's  being  at  the  pains  to  deserilM  it  ai  alL 
He  suggests  it  irresistibly,  atid  that's  enocigh* 

Bo  yon  see  that,  in  *'  A  Man  made  of  Money*'' 
you  have  the  pleasui^  of  starring  eontnwta,  whtsh 
Montesquieu  maintains  to  be  among  the  greatest 
we  are  capable  of  feeling.  It  ia  not  the  aiuthor^ 
design  to  show  that  poverty  pn>dncee  hs^^piaeif, 
but  that  people  may  bo  happy  in  s|nte  of  it}  neitiMt 
does  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  snoney  noeeosanlj 
pixiduces  misery,  though  he  does  cordiaUy  aaderlsko 
to  demonstrate  that  men  may  be  nuasrablo  vith 
full  coffers,  and  grand  and  vast  estabiiahinaiits»  and 
handsome  wives>  and  fawning  stepdauglitars^  and 
fashionable  and  titled  friends*  OpuJenoe  very  na- 
to  rally  surrounds  itself  with  TAgaboads,  asuLrapel* 
lionest  and  upright  men»  .beeoMifi  the  Ibkfiier  will 
Hatter,  and  tho  latter  won't.  Jericho's  associates 
aro  about  tho  wqr^t  specimens  of  humanity  to  bo 
picked  up  in  this  town,  and  that  ij^  sayii^  no  trillo 
for  them.  -  They  plunge  him  into  extravi^gaut  ex* 
ponses,  they  adulate  his  wifb,  they  eotirt  liio  daogh- 
tei's,  and  engage  him  ultimately  in  a  duel  in  whiih 
ho  is  shot  through  the  heart.  Then,  there,  tfio 
reader  exclaims^  is  an  end  of  him  and  the  story  to- 
gether.  Not  at  alL  His  heart.  iMsug  mode  of 
bank-note  paper,  no  hemeniiage  enauesb.;  People 
who  stand  near  enough  seo  the  sky  thi^cq(h>1UB«^ 
and  that  is  all;  or  if  there  be  anything  dse'to  bo 
said  on  the  subjectt  it  is  this — that  the  notes  bo 
peeled  off  from  himself  had  for  some  .t^uo>  hak 
in  thorn,  mado  by  i^  piftol«baU  io  ite  |iamyi 
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yet^^w^Tert  Xq  ba  ej^lauiQ^*     He  is  Uimftelf  hi« 
own  \imk,  hi»  pbyftical  nyUem  is  his  cash-box,  and 
a»  he  ]f  tth^fWi  the  liniqg,  the  d^ppsUory  shrinks  in 
prq>ortieo*     lu  other  words^  Solomon's  body  dwin- 
dies  Awaf  4k4  he  sp^d4  his  banl^-notes,  which  are 
bii  QW4  aAbstaoc^  his  flesh  and  blood,  converted 
into  paper*    Kothing^  tbereforo^  can  be  more  hor- 
Yii>l0  ihan  his  dialogues  with  his  tailon     The  man 
KHnomberwg  hita  ^hen  he  was  pUia  Solomon  Je- 
xicho»  half'indined  to  take  the  form  of  an  alderman 
''  bis  good  round  belly  with  fat  «apon  lined/'  is  half- 
disposed  to  fancy  he  smells  brimstone  as  he  puts  the 
aueaiares  about  him.    He  starts  baek  a^fhast  from 
tbft  eeAtamplistioD  of  his  comparatlTo  anatomy. 
He  ha^Bo  calves  to  his  legs,  do  cheeks  to  his  face, 
acpASioral  mosoles,  no  belly  in  his  pelWs,     He  has 
beeome  a  mere  animated  skeleton,  of  which  the 
tsilor  kaara  tbe  booea  rattle  beneath  his  shriTelled 
iD««nay*ilika  akin,  as  he  moves  to  and  fro  before 
kink   S^  soioetimes  thinks  it  unsafe  to  receive  his 
ttoftcy,  lest  U  shottld  take  fire  in  his  strong  box,  or 
•xplode  and  blow  hLm  and  his  family  into  air.    Ho 
iMciss  his  notes  <^  a  sulphurona  tiage^  aud  that 
hh  gold  nags  like  lava.     Upon  this^  the  tailor  eon- 
Mlts  bis  hHb,  who,  with  a  true  woman's  feeling, 
sdims  hiia  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  so  bad  a 
HttB»    It  is  tnie,  she  is  pacified  for  the  moment  by 
tks  promise  of  a  new  silk  dressy  but  she  returns  to 
ike  ehaifge,.aa4  tbece  oan  be  tie  doubt,  though  the 
hat  be  not  recoiled  in  the  ohnmlclei  that  when  the 
dflvii  took*  Solosion  away  in  a  whiff  of  fetid  gas, 
ths  taikw^swile  moraliseid  profoundly  for  a  month 
sboit  it»  and  reOarred  to  the  advice  she  had  given 
bar  hasbaad  io  have  nethiug  to  do  with  euch  people 
or  their  meuey. 

Bat  we  have  sadly  perplexed  ourselves  with  this 
outline,  which  we  intended  to  bo  quite  brief;  and 
nor,  havizig  sent  Solomon  to  Jericho  before  his 
ttme,  most  request  th*  reader  to  step  back  a  little 
vsjf  with  us,  imagine  the  Man  of  Money  to  be  still 
is  the  zenith  ef  his  power  and  glory,  and  celebrat* 
ing,  to  please  his  wife,  Basil's  twenty-first  birthday, 
villi  extraordinary  pomp.  It  was  some  drawback 
thst  JBasil  refiased  te  be  present  at  the  celebration, 
vhlcb  went  on,  hewever,  tolerably  well  without  him, 
the  object  being  meredy  to  make  a  great  show.  B ut 
bow,  meanwhile,  was  Basil  employed  ?  This  we 
tSQft  explain  in  Douglas  Jerrold*s  own  words, 
which,  as  the  eeader^  we  are  snre^  will  admit,  are 
IsUef the  saest  geaerods  philosophy!*^ 

"l^aii  rote  eady  on  his  birthdav.  lie  was  np  flnd  out;  for 
lie  feared  to  he  wnjiaid  by  bis  mother  and  sisters,  and  he  had 
iw  Jlred— imd  it  wtt  hanlhr  thcf  day  to  befm  » ifh  tnialroass — not 
14  b»  neleihe «lk<nr  i*  Jorioho  Uusse.  And  be  felt  nagt r,  pity, 
thii  heuf  sad  her  iMhev  aikI  mother — th«  giri  so  sweet,  so 
PVtk,  th<}  oM  WUh  WUh  so  Gheery  and  strong  a  henrt,  and  the 
wfc  Mjaft  aad  f^iient,  with  nut  a  frown  or  an^ry  word  for  for- 
t9Qe--)^u}al4  be  forsottcn,  cast  aside,  like  holiday  grarments 
M'orted'aDd'worn  out;  fh:tt  hh  Motbfr  and iMlersshoiikl  do  this, 
liiotiH  tsTse  Vti  lete  (br  the  daugliter  of  a  raoiiied  man  as  a 
M>'i«s]Mta^'«wswaril  ||fiierQ*iijFi  whhsh,  with  every  other 
mtMjSm^ffoeU  iaat  iU  time,  and  tltea  subside  and  die,  gnTe 
•hiajthsihts^trfohey  jufi  uamixed  with  ttbome,  tlie  sharp  shame 
Uis(  C^QCs  with  uWsties  fur  Utoi»e  wc  love. 

**«isil,  ^c'say,  left  lionic?  early,  resolved,  in  bia  own  fashion,  to 
tAriitats'lilb  elMliftg  «f  ttg«.  It  was  tlie  first  day  he  showed  to 
Hn  M^^f^mt^    H#  hS(l4flsniiioed  to  lirip  liimstf  lor  the 


race  of  life,  casting  aside  all  needlesa  trsppingi,  all  fiwlish,  csnir 
brons  pride;  tHi  vanities  that  at  their  best  bladdery  take  lAUeU 
room,  and  sometUnei  make  nuuh.  idle  noise*  He  would  atsst  ia 
hia  i^sth.  like  s  tuaner  ia  his  oouraa  But  he  shall  (tire  the  hu^ 
tory  of  thjB  day-*«a  odd,  curious  di^,  (br  a  newly^riieu  heir,  ia 
his  own  words.  He  shall  give  it  as  he  narrated  it  years  alter, 
wlieu  the  dush  of  youtli  had  passed  firom  his  brow,  and  in  manly 
maturity  of  streugta  and  beauty,  with  some  forty  years  deseended 
with  grace  and  goodness  on  hia  head,  some  fbrty  yean  hardening 
hia  eheok,  and  looking  with  sober  sweetness  from  his  ^ye4,  he 
told  the  sU»y  of  his  twenty-iint  birthday  t^  his  shleai  boy,  sge4 
eighteen.  , 

" '  It  was  aft«r  this  manner  l^asil,  for  the  boy,  though  some 
time  distant  from  the  world,  is,  upon  arriTal,  to  hare  his  fftther'a 
name-Miftor  this  manner,  boy. 

"  *  Up  and  early  thxoagh  the  city  to  the  fleldf ,  and  there^  ia  the 
egre  of  Qod,  sny  kneea  upon  their  kindred  day — my  spirit  seeking 
its  hoped-for  home — I  asked  a  blessmg  on  the  day.  I  prayed 
that  my  heart  might  feel  the  freshness  of  life  even  as  my  hody 
felt  in  every  limb  the  freshness  of  the  morning  earth.  1  prayed 
that  my  soul  might  be  lighted,  even  as  my  sight)  with  the  glory 
that  from,  tlm  gutea  of  heaven  itreamod  upon  the  world*  1 
prayed  that  I  might  carry  through  my  days  the  mingled  ieeUnjjpi 
of  that  time — tlie  constant  touch  of  earth  that  warned  me 
whence  I  came — the  flooding  light  of  heaven  that  sliowed  me 
where  Td  go. 

*"  And  then,  Basil,  I  walked  about  the  fields,  and  Wi»A  «o 
sohool  myself  •^-making  Uttle  moratitiaa  hf  the  way ;  to  see  ae* 
thing  oommon  in  my  ^th  wheresoever  it  fell^  still,  to  wonder  sS 
a  blade  of  grass,  witli  i^  thousand  veins  carrying  up  and  down 
the  nourishing  green  blood ;  and  then  I  would  lay  down  awhile 
and  listen  to  the  lark — ^there  is  a  mighty  orchestra  in  fields  and 
woods,  if  wo  would  but  oultivate  the  ear  to  attend  to  the  mUti* 
dans — ^Usten  until  my  Uood  throbbed  in  my  ears,  and  X  aprsm; 
to  tlie  earth  bounding  with  joy  and  life ;  and  thm  J  peeped  in 
aud  out  of  hedges,  plucking  little,  gentle,  bashful  flowers,  thst 
looked  so  beautiful  in  the  light,  and  preached  this  lesson — one 
of  the  many  of  the  day  to  him  who  plucked  them^-to  look  ten- 
derly,  thoughtfully,  for  humble  worth,  the  hedga*flowen  o^  the 
worhl,  the  very  poor  relationsi  but  aUU  rdntionB,  of  the  liies  ef 
the  field. 

** '  After  an  hour  or  two  I  fdt  it  must  be  time  for  hreakfaijt, 
and  I  resolved  to  take  the  meal  in  patriarchal  state.  And  J, 
moreover,  resolved  on  this  day  to  take  a  lesson  of  temperance ; 
so  I  pitched  upon  a  little  bit  of  a  hillock,  no  higher  than  a  wool- 
saok,  with  a  tall  popUr  in  the  middle  of  it.  Well,  I  laid  ngrislf 
down,  aud  laid  my  breakfast — ^roUa  and  butter,  a  bottle  of  milk, 
and  hard  eggs.  But,  at  the  moment  I  was  about  to  till  to,  a 
bird,  perched  on  the  top  branch  of  the  tree,  piped  away  as  though 
giving  mo  especial  wdcome  to  his  breakfast  parlour.  Bousing  to 
acknowledge  the  creature's  dvility,  my  hreakfiwt  stHl  remainsd 
untasted.  Just  aa  the  mudc  was  flniahed,  a  aiieiablo  wonna*- 
a  moving  bundle  of  rags — ^with  three  children,  crawled  zonad 
the  comer  of  the  hedge  and  paused;  and,  for  the  moment,  seeing 
my  breakfast,  looked  as  though  they  beheld  the  lAnd  of  Promise 
— if  indeed  such  misery  had  ever  been  cheered  with  the  tidinga 
of  it. 

"  *  And  now  there  were  four  uneipected  guests,  four  humgiy 
mouths  tbat^  without  uttering  a  ayllabU«  had  decUred  Ibr  my 
breakfast.  The  wretched  woman*s  eyes  shone  with  an  uneon- 
fortuble  light,  a  glittering  sharpness,  as  she  saw  the  food.  But 
the  children,  though  they  never  stirred  a  foot,  the  bread  aud 
butter  seemed  to  drag  their  hungry  heads  and  shoulders  forward. 
A  grand  opportauity  this  for  self  disdpUne«  Frovideacs  had 
so  ordered  it  that  I  might  open  my  twenty«£rst  birthday  in 
a  goodly  aad  hopeful  manner.  I  gladly  acknowledged  the  oeca- 
sion,  and,  at  a  vroid,  coiled  the  woman  and  her  children  to  the 
outspread  meal.  Tljore  was  not  enoagli  for  all  of  us;  and,  yield- 
iilg  my  phiee,  I  departed.  It  was  plain  the  woman  Hioaght  me 
mad.  She  watched  me  as  I  ascended  tlie  hill ;  and,  I  ooald  see  her, 
wondering  at  the  stranger,  sit  down  with  her  children,  doubtless 
thanking  her  fortune  that  had  that  day  sent  her  a  lunatic.  And 
this  was  my  breakfast  when  I  en  me  of  age :  so  began  my  trial 
birthday. 

**  I  made  my  way  hack  to  the  town,  thai  I  Might  ffi  m  »ith 
my  lessons ;  for  I  determined  to  study  one  mattav  or  Uw  other 
until  I  returned  to  bed.  I  walked  in  the  park.  There  was  a 
drill-sergeant  at  uork  with  a  ecore  or  so  of  young  fecruit« — hu- 
man dods^io  scarlet  livery.    It  wa9  odd,  imd|  ia  fliy  h  imovr. 
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ml^Vi'i^  ^ftb^M  jx^s-.iurl  cftit^  iMs  ttAislMvUi' AftlMipiaA, 
lad  ]A]hched,*«i4  eufffld,  end  ivltakeS  his  .lovtinf,  ssggliaft 
ifcwviV^oS  .*f  rentlcMt  With  what  «er»n«  ftof idity  tboy  took  » 
(ap  uon  tbe  kuncUea^  as  tlioagh  tho  cane  was  seoic  light  prettin^ 
of  office— some  radiant  peacock*s  rcafhcr— nouglit  uslTer,  lieavfer, 
dtec^ndini^.  <Mrion«,  tdo.  to  sfte'ho^  contentedly  tlfese-Tumj* 
<>f  m^n  v^fild  ^wAtio^  Hfi  <)tfth*aii4  twnid,  ttmfi  Mt  tihtihii  wfelioagli 
thoihl'^'PhcaBy-and  mnledictjoii  wtm  Vh  rapoctod  pmi  wdt  pflp- 
tion  of  thciv  dai^  bread.  Avd  su  those  eivi^  ba})^*  and  pckli^g? 
were  svratbed^  and  bandng«d^  and  set  njion  their  )e|^,  and  taught 
to  \falk,  and  shoot,  and  stab,  and,  upon  severe  occasions,  to  throw 
firebrands  among  cotta^  thatch,  and  bombsheils  upon  conse'- 
enited  eharched.  A»d  I  thoii^tt  (h{b  h  end  svght — speetadft  of 
faXfyi  crime,  mnd  igiiaraikae***iaid  I  dBteniiipDd,  for  voj  hfo  fop- 
ward,  whfliusvar  I  heurd  of  glory,  to  thuik  and  cpei^:  o^  it  as  an 
evil  in  the  ornaments  of  greatness— a  harlot  in  jewels  and  a 
crown — and  these  filched  from  Uic  transmuted  toil  of  the  peasant 
and  the  oraflsman.  And  this  was  the  next  Icssoh  of  my  birthday. 
'*Then  I  wmidered  to  a  fionons  «pot.  It  was  where,  in  the 
oldBo  tnao,  the  gmt,  grim  men  of  power— >who  w»ra  aafhority 
as  Ihongh  ao^harity  should  have  the  k>ok  and  roaaneTB  of  ao 
ogre,  not  of  a  sage — set  up  the  pillory,  wherein  men  were  pun- 
ished for  having  souls  with  more  than  (he  proper  daring  and 
ittttAomness  of 'soul — souls  that  would  have  thdf  own  opinion, 
as  their  masters  had  their  own  teeth,  to  digest  >fbr  themselves, 
Md  pot  take  in  the  spaoB^a^nBBt-  of  power,  with  thanklal  looks 
ibr  what  waa  given  thtm.  And  the  bodiest  oormpted  with  tkeae 
wicked  and  lebeUioos  souls,  were  placed  in  the  pillory ;;  and,  ap- 
proaehing  the  spot,  t  bowed  to  the  place— the  martyr'field  of 
d^inhin.  And,  perhaps  H  was  that  I  was  hungry — and,  with  empty 
stomaiAs,  men,  they  say,  have  sometimes  ^anderibgheads-^hnt, 
ngrwa.  (th»iadtr,we  tmt,haa  mt  fiogottm  that  Baail  is  all  the 
while  .tfdkiag  in  this  page  by  anticipation,  compelled  to  do  so  by 
tlve  tyranny  of  the  quill,  to  his  unborn  boy,  Basil,  junior),  bnt^ 
my  son,  1  winked,  and,  when  I  looked  again,  there  indeed  was  the 
Jillor^  J  but  "not  the  pillory  of  punishment,  not  the  dry,  meagre 
'ihoii  Xhh'  hangry,  ilceh-devoaring  timber.  No :  the  blood  that 
haft  nn.  about  it  carried  stmnga  Tirtne  with  it,  a  strange  ezotU 
lenct^  under  Uie  blooding  winga  of  time.  The  naked  wood  in* 
bibe4^the  stream,, and  the  bare  pillory  became  leafy  as  laurel,  as 
fruitful  as  the  vine,  tlie  leaves  of  a  strange  sort,  but  undying, 
Hnd  fflfed  with  a  sweet  perfUme  that  scented  far  around.  And 
IU»ii«it  was  of  a  eariona,  a  deTiciooa  kind;  bite  and  bite  as  you 
irtouldy  'the  lorHy  {mlp  retntned,  the  wound  healad — now  bitter, 
now  whole.  Well,  viy  boy,  having  had  my  day.4Teani,  my  viaion 
of  the  pillory,  I  learned  to  strive  to  look  baekward  with  thankful 
looks;  I  learned  to  read  the  suffering  of  the  man  by  the  light  of 
kb  time,  and,  with  all  love  for  the  living,  to  have  gratStude  for 
the  dead*  We  are  too  apt  to  bury  our  accounts  along  with  our 
baiieftMtor9**«to  eigqy  the  triumphs  of  others  as  though  they 
were  the  just  property  of  oumelves.  How  to  thiok  against  this 
was  another  lesson — a  lesson  learned  in  the  ITaoo  of  Pilioiy — of 
ny  birthday. 

••  And  then  I  looked  into  a  court  of  laW,  then  into  a  church, 
than  went  upon  'Change,  and  in  every  place  tried  to  ditide  man 
from  hia  double  or  fiilse  man— ^from  the  artificial  himself  that  so 
often  walks  about  the  world  with  him,  in  proione  places,  and 
sometimes  in  sacred  temples. 

"And  I  went  into  miserable  lanes  where  human  creatures, 
atyed  like  swine,  had  little  beyond  the  swine's  instinct  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  gabble  brutality.  And  even  here  I  learnt  to  reverence 
the  human  heart,  for  in  some  foul  place,  some  alley — nest  of 
misery — there  it  will  flourish  in  its  best  beauty,  giving  out,  even 
in  sneh  an  atmosphere,  the  sweets  of  love,  and  charity,  and  re- 
signation.  It  was  in  one  of  these  places  I  took  a  crust  for  my 
dinner,  and  tried  to  swallow  a  life-long  lesson  of  patience  and 
contentment  with  the  meal.'* 

Not  long  afterwards,  Mrs.  Joricho  makes  the 
discoTory  that  her  sou  meditatos  allying  himself 
with  a  member  of  the  ruined  Oarravays  family ; 
and,  with  the  solicitude  which  a  tender  matron 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  on  such  an  occasion,  re- 
pairs to  the  lodgings  of  her  old  friends,  for  the 
beneyolent  purpose  of  breaking  off  the  match.  All 
who  are  acquainted  with  Douglas  Jerrold's  writings 
know  that  he  is  a  great  master  of  pathos.    Indeed, 


t>Hfi«t«,  *o  thritnh«3e.nA»  ^titmit^%vMMM9¥i6tii^ 

dvit*Di0rritfieiit,  HltAwito  totteo  \i&  tftdit  Miitf w  jf^wftdii 
tli«iy'd«ai»e:to  awakM'oilr'sMbr  sytH^ttttlM.  At 
toast  tlifit  i«'th6:«aM'^HthiJe¥t^ki;'ii^lM*MiwirilHl 
pathos  at  Mmmand,  'aiM,a«  b^  l^-dlsplMAi^oMd  set 
the'fi)[«Mide  or  th^  tabte laaiynir, ^hmhi'^is^ols 
eirol«'of  i^adortaod  heat«n  witif^d^  iortbw.  la 
proof'Of  tht«,  we  nslght  «el«et  naiiieniiift  fwrngm ; 
but  Whoewer  kas  It  delicate  peroeptloii  «f  pstbetls 
wrlthig  will  d48«e?«r  in  tke  IblloiHng'li  iovArmsliM 
of  viiat*w<e'hatea«kl:-^    -  ^     .    .< 

*'*  All  t  ask  for,  Basil,'  cried  his  mother,  witTi  new  energy,  'i 
the  trial  of  two  years.' 

**A  trial  f»#  mat'  erM  BmII,  hlorryitig  intolbeTobtt,  'nt 
dear  lady,  aa  what  aoeooat?  ansaattold  ma  3amw<nrtita>,M< 
I  lost  no  time  to  aak  yoar  blessing;',  and  Basil  b«it  Ivs.  htti 
and  kissed  Ills  mother's  lumd,  thfn  gent^  aska4|  *Whece> 
(alherP* 

••  'I  thought  it  best  to  oome  alone,*  ansiirered  Ura.  ^ericlio. 

**'0h,  I  woaldnH  trouble  ICr.Jerid^o^ti*  Db  ^tdttt^^Imsttl 
ny  othtr  fathec;  Mier  Carauaaja.^  •  llm  leiiokaftwiBttedj  sal 
bit  her  lip,  *  I  thought,  ha'd  h^  homo  befofe  jtt«« .  We  hist  hid 
such  a  ramble  j  and.  my  dear  huly,  .we.  hare  'f^h^cM  two  «ack 
ploughs — fit  to  plough  Elysium.'' 

^  •  Ploughs !  •  cried  Mrs.  Jerttho.  '  'In  leaven's  liame,  'B»£l, 
whatdoyotfwtanP'-  '  *     i        '  '    " 

**  *  MMa !  .tha  wblsKt  9l«ming  iitJtiiaafiarMi  toy  dair  taoU«r. 

Tha^tmefyatog<)f  Miefiff^Mlt^^orii^noliMrijww^    'Xw 

such  ploi^glw ! '  cried  Basil,      ,  . .  ^  ,        .. 

«  'My  poor  boy,  you  must  he  mad ;'  and  Mrs.  JexScho  sigbei 
and  shook  hirf  head.  .•     w  w  ... -'i    .        •<»  w 

«*  'Net  iMtd;  luy  A»ar  lady,  ^Wy^dAdfonk  'hkypf."  ton  see, 
oioCfaer,  we've  baen  ahoppiiigH^4aIighlftd  eaplteyaiaa^VM'llova 
that—keen  eheapwinga.few  of  V«itaKi'a(i«macka^,'waiii'whidli 
we  propose  to  set  off  nature.  S^jcJi^plongH'^JW  ^i  Sflcy^toak 
a  flight  into  the  future,  and  I  thought  I  hear^  ibe  com  wave  to 
and  fro  while  t  !6oked  at  them.  Such  axes!  bow  th^' will 
startle  the  wood  nymphs.  Sncfa  hoes,  BU^'raJcelr;  audi  nitvh- 
foriis  I  I  never  felt  so  proud  in  iqr  ^ift  »  Vl^r  I'haadM  'em. 
Eveiy  tool  seemed  to  me  at  once  the.weapan  and  tlia4)nsasat 
of  independence.  With  such  magnifioeat  anng^  a  trv4  man  9^ 
go  forth  and  conquer  the  wildeme»s,  making  the  earth  tiub 
with  the  noblest  of  victories.' 

*<«Khap8odist!'  eried  Mrs.  Jtirieho,  *aad  you  can  leave  hone 
---caa  quit  fiirtone,  finnify,  eveiy  graee  and  haippineia  ef  fife-^ 
fof  the  whin  of  a  desert!* 

^  ** '  Grace  and  happiness  a  man  mi^,  if  he  will,  always  cany 
with  him — the  most  valuable  of  luggage — they  pack  veiy  easi)/. 
Desert !  Look  here,  my  dear  mother,  see  V  and  Basil  took  froa 
his  poeket  a  map,  whidi,  imfbUing,  he  spread  upon  the  table. 
*  Quite  a  land,  of  plenty.  Earth  is  here  so  kind,  that,  ticUe  her 
with  a  hoe,  and  she  Jangfas  with  a  harvest' 

"  Mrs.  Jericho  said  nothing,  but  shook  Jier  bead  and  aighedu 
And  here  Mrs.  Carraways  gcnUy  withdrew. 

•*  *  Look  here,  my  dear  mother.'  And  Basfl  traced  the  map  with 
his  finger.  *  See,  here's  where  we  shaS  disembatt.  Here,  you 
see,  is  Fort  Pancake.  Here  is  Van  Dumpling's  Land.  And  bow  we 
skirt  along  here  till  we  come  to  Smokejack  Point.  Then  we  ton 
to  the  left  by  Pudding  Mount,  until  we  break  upon  Sea-pie  Bay. 
Then  we  at  once  get  into  the  Lavender.' 

•*  *  Lavender  1 '  echoed  Mrs.  Jericho,  fisebly. 

*' *Tes,  a  home  in  the  Lavender  is  where  we  an  boand  for. 
And  then,  yon  see,  and  then'*— 

<*  For  a  minute  Mrs.  Jericho's  team  bave  faUca  H^on  the  nap. 
Basil  would  not  see  them.  At  leogtb  bis  ?nica  iMckened,  then 
fairly  broke ;  and  the  next  moment  son  aad  motber  were  sobbiag 
in  each  other's  arms."  , 

Without  meaning  to  be  dlsrespectlot^  to  any  of 
our  contemporaries,  we  mujBtbeaUoirfld  to  express 
our  doubt  whether  there  be  one  amottgtltom — sare 
Jerrold  himself— who  could  bate  irritten  "  A  Man 
made  of  Money. ' '  O  ocasionally  its  wildne ss  borders 
upon  oztraTaganoOi  and  every wheroi  perhaffhMw^^ 


DowwB  je«Bxmv9r''m3i  mm  ^  uQmy:' 


m 


jifltii|Mh9^if^  t)if^Uo«k.h«ftiriMityini(rfttidvjiy 
««i»n9«  •dj9lwifUoo»:]»pt  pqIj  froai  the  pMsenfeflene* 

ttiter  into  »  »jftt0Qi«tie  axpoaitioo  of  UK^phUoiophy 
coBtMo^d,  lA  Mieh  1^  wosk;  bctpauM  wbeM  U  aiandfl  it 
is  aireft4^  iM^>uliuiMd|  and  4oald  hw41)f  beimidered 
more  i^t^giible  by  eny  <4her  mode  ^t  treatment. 

The  aothor's  object  is  to  combat  that  idolatrj  of 
gold  vhich  constitutes  the  besetting  sin  of  this  age. 
We  are  not  among  the  "  laudator es  Umporia  acti;*^ 
we  do  not^npon  the  whole,  thiok  that  there  is  less 
virtue  amongst  ns  than  amongst  onr  ancestors;  per- 
haps, if  the  qnestion  were  peremptorily-  pnt  to  us, 
ve  should  be  Inclined  to  maintain  the  contrary 
opinion.  3ut  in  the  worship  of  money  we  would 
really  appear  to  haye  improved  upon  our  predeoes- 
ion»  inaemaeh  that»  without  the  slightest  figure  of 
•peeeh^  pererly  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  a 
erime.  We  look  fiercely  at  it,  we  cbase  it  from  our 
presence,  we  hunt,  it  down,  we  imprison^  we  trans- 
port it.  God's  image  in  a  poor  man  .is  invisible  to 
■a.  lAkJd  Pop^'amifler*  Bosid^  we  damn  the  poor, 
aod  hat^tbem  firom  our  beart.  And  exactly  in  the 
same  proportion  is  the  strength  of  the  sorvilehomage 
ve  pay  to  riches.  We  besiege  the  rich  man's  door, 
ve  caU  hinx  wise  and  beautiful,  we  fawn  upon  him, 
vdhck  tbe  dusiifiY>m  his  slioes-HUiy,  we  invite  him, 
l&e  Caliban,  to  put  his  fbot  upon  our  seeks,  and  to 
treat  us  as  his  born  slaves. 

Againiit  this  all-pervading  corruption,  Jerroldhas, 
tliroDghout  Ms  whole  jife,  lifted  up  his  voice — in  his 
"  Chioiliolf  B  of  Cloveraook,"  in  "  Punch's  Letters 
to  his  Son,"  in  his  beautifully  pathetic  "  Story  of 
a  Feather,"  in  his  *'  St.  Giles  and  St.  James,"  and, 
lastly,  in  his  ^  Man  made  of  Money."  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  he  decries  wealth 
ai  wealth*  He  only  inveighs  against  the  abuse  of 
it;  against  that  hardness  of  the  heart  which  it  is 
too  apt  to  superinduce ;  against  its  heartless  selfish- 
ness and  utter  insensibility  to  the  sufiering  of  others. 
To  come  to  a  different  conclusion  is  impossible,  un- 
loae  we  wilfully  close  oar  eyes  to  the  purport  of  his 
entire  writings.  He  has  done  good  service  for  op* 
pressed  and  persecuted  poverty,  but  has  not  proved 
avhitless  serviceable  to  the  opulent  themselves. 
He  haa  endeavoured  ''to  make  them  feel  what 


mnettfkea  fool,  thatibey  may  pbak(».tl^«P.  snperflq^ 
to  them,  andshow  tiie  heavens  more  Joat.' '  Ond  of 
the  greatest  blessings  we  could  desire  for  theeobtvtrf 
is,  that  its  entire  literature  should  be  pervaded  by 
Douglas  Jerrold's  spirit.  In  all  possible  and  coi>- 
eeivablerefomations^the  leformatipn of  the  heavt 
in  respeoi  to  money-worship  is  the  most  tnport^ 
ant.  Delivered  from  this  pestilential  passion,  wh 
should  find  leisure  fbr  thought,  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  works  of  art,  of  high  poetry,  of  men,  and 
sculpture,  and  painting*  We  should  go  abroad  into 
the  world,  and,  looking  quietly  about  us,  diaeovar 
in  what  way  we  might  be  most  beneficial  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  whether  in  large  or  small  matters. 
In  some  other  countries  there  is  already  a,  greater 
freedom  from  grasping  avarice,  or  rathei*  from  a 
Catilinarian  passion  for  money  than  exists  hen)  with 
ns.  They  prefer  the  gratification  of  their  better 
feelings  to  the  filling  of  their  coffers,  and  conse- 
quently think  it  well  worth  their  while  to  make 
sacrifices  for  freedom.  ,   / 

It  is  to  diffuse  this  sentiment  through  English 
society  that  Douglas  Jerrold  writes.  His  interitiod 
would  be  equally  laudable,  therefore,  were  he  ever 
so  iuferlor  an  author;  but  bringing,  as  he  doe% 
vivacity,  wit,  invention,  and  jocularity,  and  an  iot 
vineible  power  of  amusing,  to  the  task,  we  aro^oov- 
fident  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  ranking  him  amonjr 
the  foremost  and  best  writers  of  his  ago.  That  he 
has  faults,  we  admit,  though  we  do  not  care  topojii^ 
them  out ;  there  are  plenty  of  others  to.  dO' tbat^ 
and  pride  themselves  upon  it  We,  eontequantl^ 
prefer  devolving  the  agreeable  labour  upon  thetti. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  have  acknowledge^  that  he 
has  his  defects,  which  we  do,  in  ordei^  to  secure  t^ 
ourselves  tho  praise  of  impartiality  thai  >mlgfarl 
otherwise  be  denied  us.  However,  the  thing  is 
done,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  We  infiuitely  pro* 
fer  dwelling  on  his  other  qualities,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  so  completely  swallow  up  his  delects^ 
faults,  and  imperfections,  that  we  should  not  havn 
thought  it  worth  our  while  to  notice  them,  had  w« 
not  been  kindly  reminded  of  this  duty  hi  several 
quarters.  We  pause  here,  not  that  we  have  uq 
more  to  say,  but  that  we  must  stop  somewhere. 
It  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  us  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  his  writings,  as  though  they  had  been 
only  published  yesterday ;  and  wo  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  a  new  and  complete  edition,  revised 
and  corrected  by  the  author. 


A    SPRING    SONG. 
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Swallow!  twaQowI  hHherwiog, 
HiliMr,  viraUow,  bringing  Spring. 
Itom  the  lades  luith  gone  the  t«al, 
-'     Slsd  the  widgeon  fitno  the  stream; 
Kow  no  more  oar  bursting  woods 
Hear  the  swooping  merlin*s  scream. 
'•^  ^'^6btHe,  t&oii  dawn  of  Snmraer,  come — 
-.  ifi*  )i  ffiiibct'leaiteatid shadows  briaging, 
. : T  JWaM'  fnnows^  nested  eavo-*-* 

...  ;^ii;ea^  f^ga  the  sooth  is  aiagiiig; 
,     Sriiij^g  tiolelA,  bringing  Springy 
'  ''  '"^ttittr^  iwaUow,  hither  wing. 


n. 


Swallow!  swallow!  hither  wing. 
Dearest  playmate  of  the  Spring ; 
Come,  the  celandine  no  more 

Dreads  the  gusty  wmih  of  Ifaich  ] 
Oddea-tasaeird  is  the  birch^ 

Emerald  fringes  hatii  tlw  larch.  > 

Come,  then  news  of  Summer,  come—  .    . 

TrUls  and  hedgerow  twitterings  bringing, 
QoiTering  mountings  of  the  lar^, 

Shrillest  soags  the  ondd's  siu^ng^^ 
Soowiag  orchacda--^mBte  ofSpi^S 
Hither,  swalloi^  hiUier  wing.  i, 

W.  C.  BufaiR, 
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HATS  THEOUT  OF  PROPORTIONS.* 


Amidst  the  efforts  and  reseiurcliofl  now  making  In 
art,  when  GoYcrnment  commiisions,  prectidin^  over 
public  taste,  arc  rearing  monuments  of  oar  era,  em- 
bellished with  all  the  resources  of  native  talent,  and 
the  opportunity  is  avowedly  embraced  to  give  a 
refining  impulse  to  the  age  by  direct  tuition  in  the 
arts  of  design,  a  philosophy  of  the  subject,  especially 
a  philosophy  with  a  practical  aim,  must  be  well 
entitled  to  a  hearing. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Hay,  of  Edinburgh,  has  laid  before 
US,  in  the  undemoted  publications,  at  once  a  remem- 
brance of  his  labours  towards  the  foundation  of  such 
a  philosophy,  and  a  proof  of  his  perseverance  and 
improvement  in  the  perception  of  its  principles. 

The  former  works  of  this  author,  seven  iu  num- 
ber, embrace  the  study  and  arrangement  of  colour 
in  dress,  furniture,  flower-gardens,  the  manufac- 
ture of  coloured  fabrics,  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, as  also  the  proportion  and  beauty  of  form  in 
sculpture,  architecture,  painting,  and  oraamcntal 
design ;  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  has  been  called 
tor  by  their  growing  utility.  It  facilitates  refbrenoe, 
and  points  out,  without  the  labour  of  research,  the 
parts  it  is  desirous  for  any  one  to  consult. 

To  the  eighth  number  of  the  catalogue,  being  a 
new  volume,  and  the  second  of  the  works  that  are 
noted  below,  we  propose  devoting  a  little  careful 
examination. 

Lord  Kaimcs,  in  his  "Elements  of  Criticism,*' 
(p.  428),  urges  elaborate  objections  to  the  supposed 
analogy  of  proportion  in  "  numbers"  and  propor- 
tion in  "quantity,'*  having  previously  complained 
that,  by  many  writers,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
iu  buildings  there  are  certain  proportions  that  please 
the  eye,  as  in  sounds  there  are  certain  proportions 
that  please  the  ear. 

In  the  latter  instance,  Lord  Kaimes  thinks  it 
tufficicnt  to  oppugn  that  musical  proportions  and 
those  of  architecture  are  addressed  to  different 
acnses,  through  the  ear  and  the  eye;  and  tliat  ob- 
jects of  different  senses  have  no  resemblance,  nor 
indeed  any  relation  to  each  other.  In  the  former 
case  he  urges  that  number  and  quantity  have  no 
natural  relation — quantity  being  a  real  quality  of 
matter,  number  merely  an  idea  arising  from  the 
sight  of  a  plurality  of  objects.  If  not  precisely  the 
views  adopted  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the  lUdin- 
burgh  Review,  of  October,  18i3,  on  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Hay*s  first  three  works,  these  arbitrary  opi- 
nions of  Lord  Kaimes  arc  strangely  allied  to  those 
of  the  reviewer.  But  Lord  Kaimes  at  least  would 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  analogy  is  not  identity, 
nor  even  absolute,  but  only  probable  resemblance 
— sufficient,  however,  to  admit  of  either  strict  or  ap- 


proximate caloulations  regarding  ihe  one  braneli 
of  the  analogue,  baaed  Upon  tko  knava  elrenm* 
stances  of  the  other.  It  may  be  said  with  Mifsty 
of  the  great  critical  philosopher  of  the  last  century^ 

"  There  are  more  things  in  hcarea  and  e^rth,  Qoraiio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  yoar  philosophy." 

We  remember  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  when  a  ita- 
dent,  enunciating,  as  a  positive  perception  of  which 
he  was  perfectly  conscious,  the  correspondency  of 
vibrations  amongst  the  various  objects  In  a  room ; 
every  object,  however  dissimilar,  having  Its  vibra- 
tion, and  a  definite  harmony  of  vibrations  subsisting 
amongst  them.  "We  cannot  pretend  to  say  what 
Lord  Kaimes  might  have  thought  of  this ;  but,  as 
regards,  at  all  events,  the  relation  betwixt  number 
and  quantity,  he  is  ludicrously  wning — chamber  and 
quantity  being  now  literally  synonymous  term*  of 
scionce.f  Nothing  has  struck  us  more,  however, 
than  that  even  Lord  Kaimes,  with  all  theao  blinding 
prejudices  to  contest,  should  have  all  but  stumbled 
on  the  very  idea  wrought  out  by  Mr.  Hay.  "An 
arithmetical  proportion,'*  he  observes,  "Is  agreeable 
in  numbers ;  but  have  we  any  reason  to  infer  that 
it  must  also  be  agreeable  in  quantity  t  At  that 
rate,"  he  continues,  •*  a  ffeom^tri^al  proportlonfUnH 
many  others  which  are  agreeable  fti  numbers,  ought 
also  to  be  agreeable  in  quantity.**  Mr.  Hay  has 
justified  the  latent  iluspiclon  of  Lord  Kaimes  re- 
garding geometrical  proportion ;  but  not  syntheti- 
cally, and  embracing  at  random  the  whold  propor- 
tions of  Euclld^s  sixth  book,  including  tlie  ex  equaU 
in  proportione  perturhtUa  !  He  has  gone  to  work 
analytically,  and  thus  discovering  the  rules  that 
are  specially  applicable  to  proportion  Individual 
objects  in  the  symmetry  of  form,  in  architectural 
and  ornamental  design,  and,  finally,  in  the  human 
head  and  countenance — ^has  proved,  indeed,  that 
forms  and  quantities  are  agreeable,  because  they 
are  proportionate ;  at  the  same  time  establishing  a 
matter  of  far  higher  Importance  and  utility  than 
this  abstract  but  controverted  proposition,  namely, 
what  art  the  proportions  that  realise  sesthctic 
beauty. 

The  power  of  analysis,  more  especially  of  geo- 
metrical analysis,  has  not  been  more  remarkably 
illustrated  since  the  days  of  Lesslie.  A  special  ana- 
lysis educes  the  rule  particularly  applicable  to  the 
subject,  or  rather  object,  of  investigation,  and  re- 
lieves the  wandering  ingenuity  of  all  the  difficulties 
of  vague  conjecture.  It  was  on  this  that  Sir  John 
Lesslie  triumphantly  asserted  a  superiority  over  the 
earlier  of  the  ancient  geometricians,  to  whom  the 
still  incomprehensible  enigma  of  the  Porisms  of 
Pappas^  were  unknown  :— 


*  1.  A  CiktiUog^e  Rftiionne  of  the  Works  of  D.  11.  Ilay,  F.E.S.E.  Ediiibnrgh:  BlackwoodS.  1840.^2.  On  tiie  Sdofice  of 
Proportions  by  wiiich  the  hnman  head  and  countenance,  as  represented  in  the  works  of  ancient  Qreek  Art!,  are  djstittgotished  fnw 
tliose  of  ordinary  nature.  By  D.  U.  Uay,  F.R.S.E.,  author  of  **  First  Principles  of  Symmeiricfil  Beauty,  fte.,  ftc.,  &c.  Xdinbur^: 
Blackwocds.    1849.  ' 

f  '*Tiie  doctrine  of  proportion,  which  is  really  but  an  application  of  arithmetic,  the  idea  cf  number  being  transferrcdHo  quantit/ 
or  magiritudc  by  «  process  of  subdhrkion.*' — Letslie. 

.  J  "'Tiie  piiinary  olqeets  which  geometry  contemplates,"  he  says,  {?tofes  and  lUvttrtltioM  (o  T^aH/i  Artetym,  p.  305)  ''are,  from 
tkeir  natuT(»,  incapiiblc  of  dMomposition.  No  wonder  that  ingenvity  Ims  only  wasted  its  efforts  to  define  such  elemetitaiy  nofioiu.  It 
appears  nv)re  philosophical  to  iuvcrt  tho  utual  procedure,  and  endeavour  to  trace  the  snceessive  steps  by  which  the  Rtind  arrive*  atfbe 
piiadpiea  of  the  scicucc.  Though  no  words  can  paint  a  simple  sound,  this  may  yet  be  rendered  intffUinblc  by  desCTibltl'Mvolo 
^  its  wrticulstion.*' 
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"Tha  fawiderl  of  matlieinatical  learning  among  the  Qreeks 
veit,  in  general,  tioctared  with  a  portjo«  af  i^yHiciiBif  trapamiUa^ 
from  Pythagoras,  and  cherished  in  the  school  of  Vi&io.  Oeometr)' 
beame  thus  infected  at  its  source.  By  the  kter  Platonists  who 
loariskri  ift  the  B^umift  of  Alexithdria,  iV  was  rcgafded  as  a 
pun  iMldlectiai  Hbeim,  flir  nblitned  ahovo  the  gvoBaneM  of 
Mtorial  Q^nNet. .  /Bsdi  tiaiQiAry  metaphy^&ca  conld  not  impair 
the  BoUdi^  of  th?  a ujiantrnctare  -,  but  did  oontrihote  tn  perpetuate 
K>me  misconceptions,  and  to  gire  a  wrong  turn  to  philosophical 
^lecabition.* 

Yet  it  might  not  be  extraTagant  to  sappose  tbat 
the  Greek  mathematicians  bad  actually  discovered 
in  geometry  the  principles  which  guided  tbeir  ele- 
gant arts  in  their  unening  refinement,  and  that, 
hftTing  lost  flight  of  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples, as,  indeed*  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
coiutructiTe  rulea  used  in  erecting  and  embellishing 
the  monumepta  of  antiquity,  wo  blindly  ascribe  to 
Tiaionary  yanity,  a  pride  and  exultation  really  attri- 
butable to  that  en^ployment  of  geoQietrical  principles 
vhich  was  either  tQO  familiar  to  be  explained  by 
their  philosophical  writegrs,  or  too  recpndite  to  be 
haod^  down  to  a  darker  age,  and  a  more  barbai'ous 
people.  We  cannot  forget  that  thei-e  was  i^n  ancient 
geometric  analy^s,  the  origin,  indeed,  of  all  tina- 
Ijticol  methodf  "  ascribed, "  in  the  language  of 
Playt'air,  **Tery  generally  to  the  Platonic  school.'* 

ilr.  Hay,  it  is  truoi  has  not  gone  into  his  geo- 
metric analysis  and  composition  altogether  ezperi- 
jnentally.  Ho  has  endeavoured  to  assist  or  facilitate 
his  researches,  we  may  say,,  to  limit  or  restrict  them 
to  the  inreptigation  of  those  harmonic  ratios  wbich 
in  nature  appear  to  pervade  with  one  common  ana- 
logy the  regions  of  sound,  colour,  and  form.  Far- 
ther than  we  have  entered  intq  the  question  of  the 
reality  of  this  analogy,  by  merely  glancing  at  its 
potaibility  as  we  passed,  we  do  not  here  mean  to 
penetrate.  But  we  must  say,  that  in  several  of  his 
works  Mr.  Hay  seems  to  have  adduced  a  series  of 
Tery  striking  coincidences  in  proof  that  the  same 
lav  of  nataral  arrangement,  and  the  same  harmonic 
ratio  of  numbers  known  and  practised  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale  of  muaic,  is  applicable  to  the  chromatic 
Kale  of  colours,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  analysis 
of  beauty  of  conformation.  His  harmony  of  num- 
ht^rs,  and  method  of  applying  it  to  form,  is  what 
ve  have  at  present  tq  discuss. 

The  first  simple  multiples  of  the  unit  having  no 
other  aliquot  parts,  are  2,  3,  and  5,  and  these  num- 
bers arc  taken  as  the  source  of  all  harmony.  Ap- 
plying these  radicals  to  the  three  triangles  which 
loay  be  called  tho  elements  of  all  form,  since  nothing 
short  of  a  triangle  can  be  made  to  enclose  space 
St  all,  Mr.  Hay  shows  tho  following  numerical  ratios 
to  be  found  in  their  angles  :  — 
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AAiLlbsfe  rsiios  (aaya  Mr.  Hay)  correapond  exactly  to  those 
«tb  apidijiy  in  the  pulsations  of  tho  atmospheie,  which,  ao- 
*^>^^,Ae,wtU.estftbUsh«d  laws  of  the  scienee  of  acoustics, 
(^^^.dtlQWfit  ]^vM  C(m«Q&aaG«i  of  sound  jn^a  tti«  m* 


This  analogy,  I  may  add,  is  in  no  way  forced,  but  arises  na- 
turally and  necessarily  from  these  simple  elements  of  plane 
geometry. 

"  The  two  first  of  these  triangles  have  been  called  the  two 
symmetrteal  trimgleB  otf  Ptats^  who  refen  to  them  in  tiu.  folbw  - 
ittg  wovds^^'  Of  tiie  twatravNllas,  the  isoaoeles  is  allotted  owe  na- 
ture, but  the  oUoi^  or  scalene  is  characterised  by  iniiaity ;  we 
ought,  therefore,  to  choose  the  most  beautiful  amongst  infiultics, 
il  we  wish  to  commence  our  investigsitions  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner/ These  three  tmngles  are  the  primary  elements  of  the 
fire  regular  ibUds,  or  Platonic  bodiesi  to  whidi  an  4iie  tcteahau 
dron,  bounded  by  four  ecpulatecsl  triangMs »  the  ootahedroa, 
bounded  by  eight  eqiiUateral  triangles ;  the  icosahedron,  bounded 
by  twenty  equilateral  triangles;  the  hexaiiodron,  or  cube,  bounded 
by  six  squares;  and  the  dodecahedron,  bounded  by  twelve  penta- 
gons. Besides  these  five,  there  ean  be  no  other  solids  bounded  by 
like,  equal,  and  regalar  pfarna  figures,  and  the  sotid  angles  of 
which  are  all  equal. 

"  In  describing  these,  Phito  confines  himself  to  the  four  first, 
and  merely  hints  at  the  dodecahedron  in  these  words: — 'There 
is  also  a  certain  fifth  composition  which  Divinity  employed  in 
the  fabrication  tif  the  untrerse.'  Tlie  body  may,  therefore,  have 
been  disooteied  by  some  other  geofteter.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
these  triangles  are  aot  only  the  akmeuts  of  tha  most  beautiful 
rectiliaeal|iIaQe  %ures,bat  of  the  looat, beautiful  rectilineal  spUd 
bodies. 

"Every  regular  rectilineal  plane  figure  has  a  curvelincrtl  figttr(<,  ' 
which  cxdusiTely  belongs  to  it.  For  itistanee,  if  we  Hke,  otie  of 
the  equal  sides  of  the  primary  isoeeeles  triaagU,  Which  is  hatf  of 
the  squan,  as  aredina  ef  a  curvatineal  figure,  of  which  the  righi 
an^e  of  the  triangle  is  the  centre,  a  circle  will  be  described  whose 
circumference  will  necessarily  pass  through  both  its  other  angles. 
The  circle  is,  therefore,  the  curvelineal  figure  that  exclusively 
belongs  to  the  primary  isosceles  triangle. 

**  If,  in  like  manner,  we  take  the  two  imcqasl  sides  of  tim 
primary  sealeae  triangle,  which  ia  lialf  of  the  equilateral  triaaglii, 
as  the  semidiameter  of  a  curvelineal  figure,  of  which  the  right  angl^p 
of  the  triangle  is  the  centre,  an  ellipse  will  be  described,  the 
circumference  of  which  will  necessarily  pass  through  each  of 
the  other  two  angles.  This  ellipse,  which  has  many  pfTcntinr 
properties,  is,  thrrefbro,  the  eurveliaeal  flgme  that  eKdaaiv«l|r 
belongs  to  the  pilmary  scalene  triangle.  As  the  revolutien  of 
the  circle  upon  its  diameter  will  produce  a  sphere^  so  the  revola- 
tion  of  the  ellipse  upon  its  transverse  diumetcr  will  produce  a 
prolate  spheroid;  and  these  two  bodies  are  consequently  the 
curvelineal  solids  arising  from  the  elementary  figure,  in  which 
the  principles  of  geometric  harmony  have  been  found  to  exist. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  figures  I  have  adopted  as  the 
elements  of  beauty,  namely,  the  square,  the  equilateral  triangle, 
the  pentagon,  the  circle,  and  the  ellipse,  whose  proportions  are 
derived  from  the  elementary  figure  of  the  equilateral  triangle, 
have  not  been  chosen  empirically,  but  are  what  have  been  ia 
every  age  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautifhl  of  all  fbrma." 

Prom  these  known  quantities  of  geometrical 
analysis,  Mr.  Hay  has  striven  to  define  the  un« 
known  quantity  of  proportion  in  the  human  head 
and  countenance  in  all  the  gradations  it  presents  of 
accidental  beauty  and  conformation.  The  union  of 
the  globular  and  spheroidal  forms  referred  to  pre- 
sent, at  once,  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  in 
tho  structure  of  the  human  head.  Taken  in  con* 
noction  with  the  approximation  of  the  plane  of  the 
face  to  a  vertical,  in  contradistinction  to  the  grovel* 
ling  facial  horizontality  of  the  lowor  animals — 

"Pronaqua  cum  spectent  animalia  extern  terranii, 
Os  homini  sublimi  dedit,  coclumque  tncri 
Jusset>  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultns.** 

Oc.  Met,,  /.,  Si. 

— the  union  of  the  globular  and  spheroidal  fonns, 
both  in  the  external  form  of  **  the  human  head 
divine'*  and  its  sectious,  comprises  the  whole  secret 
of  the  structure  of  that  admirable  piece  of  sym- 
metry.    Yet  high  as  tho  conformation  of  the  human 

crivniom  rftokfi  in  Qaturoj  tbor^  U  aq  artivtic^l  ideal 
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llert  d^ciristrtited  which  natttrelis  teldotn,  If  ever, 
r^&cKdd;  the  probability  erf  irWch  is,  however,  estti- 
Vtished  hj  thd  t&ct,  HhBii  the  hlghfy  refitted  and  most 
'itit^Itectaal  ritees  of  moii  apfirotitnate  towards  it, 
irhild  the  1>ai-t>arous  tribes  exhlbit'the  greatest  de- 
l&r^re  flrom  thatexklt^  siahdard  Which,  kTthotigh 
Superior  in  its  developments  to  thosd  of  the  most 
gifted  races  of  men,  cah  Devertbetess  be  identified 
as  the  high  ideal  of  Greek  art.     That  interesting 
qnestion  then  recors  with  tenfold  fbrcfe-^Conld  the 
6rcek8,  after  nH,  have  trattscended  reality  in  their 
ideal  figaro  of  the  hnman  head  by  mathematical 
deduction,  since,  after  passhig  the  natural  boundary, 
and  tlie  modifiations  of  circumstance,  race,  olimate» 
and  civilization, the  f^irthcr  dcvelopnlents  are  purely 
mathematical?  Mr,  Hay  establishes,  We  think,  con- 
clusively that  the  nearer  a  hedd  or  countenance 
approaches  to  the  combination  of  the  most  per- 
fect geometrical  figures,   the  higher  will  he  its 
degred  bf  beauty,  tmaffect^  by  wltat  dir  <3haries 
Bell  has  termed  ''expression,"  and  the-greater its 
capacity  for  expression  itself.     Such  beauty  and 
capacity  for  expression  the  Greeks  undoubtedly  in- 
fused into  the  ideal  heads  of  their  dfeities.     l^hese 
rules  of  art  are  buried  in  oblivion,     BoW  whilst  it 
has  been  plausibly  eoongh  anggeetod  that   they 
reached  the  idea  ^  perfect'  beauty  by  a  eoUective 
process,  embodying  all  the  most  perfect  points  of 
the  most  perfect  models,  and  thus  refining  upon 
nature,  there  are  not  awantiug  those  who  hold 
(and  Mr.  Haly  .of  the  number)  that  the  excellence 
of  the  Greeks  resulted  not  from  a  study  of  nature, 
but  fromfioa^  cnHttniei  And  abstract  prineiple.    How 
else  should  it  have  happened  that  the  same  standai'd 
of  ideal  beauty  which  pervaded  ancient  Greek  art 
is  only  to  be  reached  by  imitation. 

*'We  fiod  (says  Mr.  Hay)  that  the  ^rittoiple  fnUL  which  the 
ideal  beanty  arose  in  the  head  and  countenance,  as  represented  in 
theworit^  of.tMcient  Oreek  art,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 
When,  however,  we  examine  carefully  a  fine  specimen,  we  find 
its  beauty  and  grandeur  to  depend  more  upon  tlie  degree  of  bar* 
mony  ainougst  Its  parts,  as  to  their  r^otive  proportions  and 
mode  of  arnrngesient,  than  .upon  their  excellence  token  indi- 
Tidnally.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  ilut  those  who  attribute  the 
beauty  of  ancient  Qreek  sculpture  merely  to  a  selection  of  parts 
from  Tarious  models,  must  be  iu  error.  No  asseuiblage  of  parts 
from  ordinary  nature  could  have  produced  its  principal  clia- 
racteristic — the  excess  iu  the  angle  of  the  iocial  line ;  much  less 
could  it  Imve  led  to  that  exquisite  harmony  of  parts  by  which  it 
is.  so  eminently  distinguished;  neither  can  we  reoaonably  agree 
with  Dr.  Oken  and  others,  who  assert  that  it  was  product  by  an 
exelusive  degree  of  the  inspiration  of  geniaa  bestowed  upon  the 
ancient  Greek  artists. 

**Tliat  the  inspiration  of  genios,  combined  with  a  carefnl 
itndy  of  natnit^  were  essential  elements  in  the  production  of  the 
great  irorks  which  haye  been  handed  down  to  us,  no  one  will 
deny;  but  these  elements  have  existed  in  all  ages,  whilst  the 
ideal  head  belongs  exclusively  to  Uie  Greeks  of  the  period*  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato.*' 

Strange  if  we  would  now,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  begin  to  open  our  eyes  to  something 
coached  in  the  rapt  and  inexplicable  mysticism  of 
these  old  heathens,  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  whom 
we  li«vebe«n  ral;her  apt  now  and  then  to  judge  a 
little  "cracked,"  and  srhoold  discover  that  the 
siiblttue  old  fellows  were,  after  all,  only  glorying  in 
the  truths  as  learning,  genius,  and  enthusiasm  had 
developed  it  to  their  lofty  underfttending ! 

lSo;ld0Dtiiy  liiB  prinoiplM  of  numerical  harmonic 


ratio,  forming  a  system  of  d^c^^ffjav^^'gedmotrT, 
and  capable  of  being  applied  to  tlire  productioo  of 
artistic  representations  of  the  hunukp  head  aod 
•ount(Miaiioe»  with  the  reaaka  of  beMttgr,  feim,  aad 
proportion,  wkioh  distingaish  the  efforto  *«f  andssl 
Greek  art,  is,  then,  the  aim  and  congimimatiDn  of 
Mr.  Hay  *s  labours  hitherto.  He  prores  the  practical 
value  of  his  theory  by  the  very  means  wJbkh,  wai» 
it  false,  would  most  xe&diXj  eeanr  to  diatnrii  it*-<by 
entering  into  the  deyiations  from  this  sjsteiuby 
which  ordinary  nature  is  distinguished.  In  the 
Greek  ideal  heads  and  countenances  themselre^  s 
recent  writer  on  art  (Miiller)  has  fotind 'a 'diversity 
which  drives  him  to  despair  of  definite  rules'  ever 
being  determined  for  regulating  their  ']j*foportioiii 
iBven  from  that  difficuTty  Mr.  Hay  does  dot  shrink; 
though,  of  course,  he  confines  himself  to  sdch 
variety  as  belongs  to  the  permanent  fbrm  of  the 
anatomy,  conceding  that'  it  is  for  gci^ius  alone  to 
embody  those  results  of  musculAi^' acta6&' that  gird 
sentiment  and  expression  to  the  countenance  m 
obedience  to  mental  impulse.  Feminine  delicacy 
and  masculine  power,  the  chief  varieties  in  the 
types  of  ancient  Greek  art,  are  often  blended  sod 
even  exchanged  in  the  ideal  heads  of  their- Minem, 
Venus,  Juno,  Apollo,  Heroolea,  Bacehua,  &c.  Bat 
these  caprices  of 'crentiVB  geniitt  are  beyond  the 
province  of  systematic  art;  ahd  it  woald  indeed  be 
nn£air  to  taiAr  tiie  d<ifinite  laws  -  of  harmonic  pro- 
portion with  the  higher  themes  of  aesthetic  critieiinL 

Having  already  explained  the  elemeqtary  prin- 
ciples, it  will  hardly  be  req,aLred  of  as  to  foUow  Mr. 
Hay  into  the  nltimi^  detaila  of  thei  harmonie 
relations  of  the  angles  in  the  three  triangles  applied 
in  his  simple,  ingenious,  but  effective  diagrams. 
Suffice  it  that  the  resulting  representations  of  the 
human  head  and  countepance  must  always  be  nn- 
derstood  as  referred  to  a  plane — from  being  so 
depicted  on  the  retina  of  tbe  eye.  In  one  of  these 
beautiful  plates  (VIII)  the  effects  of  this  process  of 
geometrical  oonstmction  is  iUttstrated  in  reference 
to  the  external  appearance  of  tlie  hnmon  bead. 
In  the  first  instance,  where  the  predominating 
figure  is  the  scalene  triangle  of  dO  dcg.,  00  deg.,and 
DO  deg.,  the  head  is  decidedly  feminine  in  charac^ 
ter.  In  the  second,  the  medial  oombinaiioa,  where 
the  predominating  figure  is  the  soalene  triaugfleof 
30  deg.  62  min.  90  sec,  58  deg.  7  mhti.  90  sec.,  and 
90  deg.,  the.  head  is  neither  decidedly  masculine 
nor  decidedly  feminine.  But  in  the  third,  a  dieeid- 
edly  masculine  character  of  head  and  countenance 
results  from  that  species  of  geometrical  harmony 
governed  by  the  triangle  of  80  deg.  4d  miB.,  56 
deg.  16  min.,  and  90  deg,      . 

Mr.  Hay  aMerts  the  idetttiiy  of  this  ffpetBUHon  of 
the  numerical  harmonic  ratios,  with  the  W^ll-cstab- 
lished  science  of  acoustics  : — 

"  If  I  have  sncceedcd  (sajs  he)  in  proring  that  ^^  tcieq^  of 
these  proportions  is  identical  with  the  science  q^  ac^tiij^  tjk 
ideal  head  of  ancient  Greek  art  is  not  only  the'mosi  binatiw, 
bnt  also  the  most  natural — its  form  and  propf^on^  ^^^MV  ^  • 
full  development  of  a  Uw  which  is  only  partially  Ofr^gMJl'^ 
ordinary  nature.     It  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  t^&^iaaerfeci ' 
as  this  derelopment  is  in  general,  it  is  sufficient^  ^^ta^MT  ia  sll 
ciOes  to  give  to  Mie  tNunaa  head  that '^hara«9£ffitle  ftMk^rfiA 
io  distinctly  makes  the  difference  betweeii  ft't^'ttttif  tf  the 
lower  auiiasls^  ;    "  ^  -v  ♦''  iv  t^-i  od*  ;/a; 
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^Tcstigatetflhje  ftiib]ect,  t|ia(  aa  individaal  ba^  Deen  found  villi 
s  beiid  tAd  coilntenaace  ijn  qrery  respect '  possessed  bf  equal 
tewty  ttfibiln^Mi'Midse'^r^a!^  in  anettent  Greek  ftrt;  yet 
ifcansiflBtd  bft^pMtod  iiial  ^tibBplea  of  tteh  om^not  havi 
cwt^d  iJi  ^«^«4*  ^>m*lr.  Wt'taitU  Koo9#iteniiioo  ^tw  He 
inHionPFed,;i}WartBq>l  ^i^a»  i^  lie  (Lsibni^uMl  i  and  althongh  .tiuh 
in  iodination  f^  tlie  inaior^xis  of  the  spheroid  as  will  thr^w  its 
roHtt  towards  thai  of  the  sphere,  changes  the  relatire  propor- 
tioK  vd  lovers  t!i6  IHead  and  conntebauee  in  the  scale  of  hn* 
ofititj;  ttfi  4iam  noCi  pttMlUM  idbrmity .*- 

ITHepe  Urge  and  dispaaBlonate  tIows  would  do 
honoor  to,;mj  phlloAopher  in  any  department;  and. 
W9  ftre.happj  to  have  been  able  to  adduce,  before 
taking  leare  of.  Mr.  Haj,  a  single  apecimeu  of  the 
candid  manner  in  vliich  he  has  more  especially 
addressed  himself  to  the  difficnUies  of  bis  position. 
Tho  sequel  of  the  present  vork  is  dedicated  to 
idastrate  the  process  by  vhich  the  anatomical 
Btractve  of  the  head  geometrically  changes  from 
tbe  most. perfect  derelopment  of  the  science  of  pro- 


po^ipo,  as,,^wpWM4^' ^HF(M?i;».^f..wpiwJr 

Qreekarjt,  dpFn,to  the  most, perfect  ordinary 4^-5 
ture;  andthwe,  vhere  we^  mighthaTe Jooikj^d^.Jfe^ 
his  ire,akf>e8s,  ^>^tibits  biB  ^tr^ngth.,.,  1^9  ^rft 
sa^sfted.th^t  this 4)^ wry> confirmed  as  .U.appf^airji 
te  be  by  thc|.  testimony  pf  m^t^pbysijcii^s,^  an*p 
tomists,  and  critics  of  the  highest,  .grad^.  And  most 
unimpeachabl9  avthorfty^  must  ]l>e,a  truj9  <^ne  ^  and 
that  a  true  thffyy  aiwjL  ex^ct.  ^ne^hod  0/  art  will  do 
more  to  raisp  i^fid  confirm  the  standard  of  taste 
and  refinement  than  any  thing,  that  has  been  done 
or  discoTered,  since  the  reviyal  of  art  or  learning. 
Hitherto  the  constructing  genius  has  roamed  with* 
out  a  guide  orer  a  wilderness  of  vague  caprices. 
The  erection  of  a  standard  and  the  reoognitio^ 
of  rules  will  bring  back  art  to  its  most  glorious 
style  of  Greek  ideal  beauty.  Nay,  more^  criticism 
and  taste,  tl^e  knowledge  of,  and  the  feeling  for» 
high  artistic  exoellencet  will  shake  off  empirioiauV 
and  aspire  to  ^he  dignity  of  scientific  kivning. 


mmrm~^ 


MOSS. 

»X  K.  H.  BABJWNGTCCHr,  ilUXHOB  Of  "  JBffiVBLATIONS  OF  THB  BfiAUTOTLi*'  &C. 


'4hn  ttonJMit,  fiOtt  tlie  ghre  «nd  glos* 
Of  fflkmi  viiisb  lead  iU  soul  mt/ay, 

Tom.  oh»ld4i)p|S|  t0  the  4191^9  Motf, 
And  li4tea  to  a  aimpl^  lay. 

The  tender  Hosa  cHng*,  Ana  and  gream   : 
Md  neatle^  to  the  moiuitaia*9  side,     . 

like  Idve  which  sorrows  cannot  wean, 
like  hearts  trliiefa  lAortna  cannot  divide. 

It  litres  trs  by  no  rich  perfu^e^ 
JJkb  ro(MB  wKeii'^e  sottfaier's  nigh  j 


!) 


«       Bdt  tllere  ia  beatty  in  >it8  ^loom 

That  lives  ^rinn  twnaiflr  rovte  dia 

And  through  tliAchtage  and  ehanes  of  title. 
When  forMt  leavea  and  Howera  depart 

It  keeps  the  groenness  of  its  prime^    . 
And  holds  the  freshness  of  its  heart.      ^ 

We  should  not  have  to  mourn  the  loss 
Of  many  fair  and  faithless  things, 

If  love  were  like  the  loving  Moss,  '        '  " ' ' 
WhidL  doidy  elkga  Wiiaie  lltst-  it  ij^riogi. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION.  .   ..     ..oo.i\    .....i 
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A    THOUGHt    01    BAPHABIi    SAIf ZIO    D'VJtBIirO. 

'Bi<i4MihtQa]iplaeeQii€lMaVrUay,April6,15S0«   Grwat wa» the  grief  of  attclaaa**. unspeakable thsi of  Waa^botora    Tbe  Inxly 

idea  the  last  work  of  Uiat  divine  hand—'  the  glorious  TranaflgurdUon.  "—Mae,  ^aiusoic^ 


KM  liid  on  s  bed  of  atate,  and  above  it  ausi^eni 

Ina  not  what  the  world  may  aay,  in  striving  to  disown 
Tint  iuiaaa  gvaatneHi  will  be  gaoged  by  might  of  mind  alone; 
AUhoodi  (ar  distaat  bo  the  age  ia  which  mankind  such  theme 
^  hdd  ss  based  on  ^ore  of  truth,  and  less  on  poet's  dream ! 
1%  vfaea  (he  Spring's  all-bursting  time  is  come  unto  the  earth 
To  tbotgkts  Kkc  this  the  poet's  brain,  far-seeing,  giveth  biith  j 
Ha  iiKiit  leapith  from  its  thndl,  oaats  off  its  earthy  ditfoad. 
With  AeaMatii^  of  tbe.alQrhHi[,  the  bimking  of  the  <tod. 
I  kad  a  thovgbl)  If^iig  hannting  ma,  in  Autwnn's  golden  ^ime ; 
la  i^rcngth  renewed,  it  comes  again  In  Earth's  rqoicing-time ! 
It  speaks  of  obe  who  gain'd  in  life  a  high  and  glowing  name, 
^  Ink  ft  BieMoty  o*er  Im  death  manldnd  have  called  a  fkme ! 

tlie  canvu  on  the  easel  stands,  as  yet  but  vacant  space, 
Aid  lujt one  liiit  6r  lineament  the  outward  eye  can  trace; 
T<  livMgfb  fUe  pMntei's  brain,  to  tbonghtfully  ho  stands 
h.  tlie  Aotanm  nmlight,  inwardly,  a  aaored  draun  eipaidB ; 
A«d  ta  t%^.af  Iti4y  ftigbt^t  shadowa  ooma  and  go^ 
Mnonupi^|)^t^h4^acarceljrdawn*d,yet  on  the  canvaaglow 
i  few  wat'onts ;  and  to  the  task  each  hour  of  light  be  gives, 
And,  in  the  plaoe  of  nought,  behold  his  mind's  oonoeivement 

fives!..     . 
7^  fr&m  ioM  ^44'  the  glowing  tlioughta  are  passing,  line  by  line, 
"^  wfthtK^  beapty  gai^M  the  name  of  "Eaphael!  the  di- 

VUji^t**""^ 

foj^lUif  to'wti8&  tlilB  limner's  art  in  sucb  expanse  was  giv'n-— 
w  1^  BM^V^eem  bis  gifted  mind  had  gain'd  a  ray  from 

^^VmiP'flnP^^.  !Cl^  MnbMioa  oonie,  and  thiough  tbo 
VA!  that  tto  119  oC  hope^xao^  Spring  anch  rain  aboKid  r«r«ftll 


With  the  Hgbt  of  lifb  fttt  feding,  His  Baphael  lies  beneath 
The  scorching  pang  of  fever,  and  the  waiting  hand  of  death ; 
And  yet  there  is  a  holy  calmness  throned  upon  his  brow. 
Think  ye  not,  while  his  spirit  waits  beside  that  canvas  now. 
The  yet  imperfect  lives  revealed — as  first  in  mind  it  shone — 
Ere  the  tears  of  Rome  proclaimed  that  her  Eaphael  was  gone? — 
Where  the  yeDow  waves  of  Tiber  through  mighty  mins  pass. 
They  are  comings-coming  throngh  the  streets — a  sad  and  silent 

mass; 
They  gate  upon  his  hand — his  brow — ^from  whence  the  light  hath 

fled, 
They  marvel  at  the  **  Christ  transfigured**  raised  above  the  dead; 
Suspended,  though  unfinished,  o'er  tho  holy  paintef  s  bier 
It  hangs,  a  mind-wrought  trophy  of  his  soaring  spirit  here. 
His  hand  hath,  wrestling,  won  from  death,  when  in  the  field  of  life, ' 
With  passionate  soul-longings,  and  spirit-yearnings  rife. 
Oh!  what  to  this  the  warrior's  deeds,  to  which  alone  is  given 
The  &me  which  from  deatmction  springs — it  haa  no  light  from 

HeaveiO 
?or  gauntlet,  helm,  and  standard  rent,  above  the  tomb  bung  high. 
But  speak  of  glory  truth  disowns,  and  time  will  soon  deny; 
But  fame,  thro*  mental  triumph,  long  the  truthful  world  shall  hold 
By  power  of  thought  bequeathed,  that  gives  to  fotmre  Hme  'the 

mould. 
The  progress  of  each  age  will  prove  of  earthly  taok  thii  af  1, 
WhiliB  spiritual  beinga  seek  ideal  excellence ; 
Then  think  ye  not  exalted  thonght,  diffused  through  future  xnind, 
Win  long  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Baphael  with  mankind? 

I  And  trust  ye  not  such  eameat  aoub,  when  past  the  bond  of  braafh,^ 
Wake  from  a  glorion  idMtb-iB-Ufo  anto  ft  Uf^in-^ettthl 
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THE  BEPUBUe. 

Chables  Clement,  during  the  time  wliicli  intervened 
between  the  death  of  Adela  and  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
Tention  on  the  2l8t  September,  had  remained  wholly 
fleoluded  from  the  world,  and  eyen  from  his  friends.  He 
had  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  that  nnayailing  and  bitter  grief  wluch  wears  the  bodj 
and  mind,  reducing  the  one  to  emaciation,  the  other  to 
incapacity.  All  efforts  to  wean  him,  even  from  solitude, 
had  proved  unavailing.  Both  Miranda  and  Gracchus  An- 
tiboul  had  tried  every  means  which  friendship  and  affection 
could  suggest  to  induce  him  to  join  them  in  the  saloti,  in 
the  hope  that  conversation  might,  in  some  measure,  draw 
him  from  the  contemplation  of  his  bitter  grief.  But  in 
vain.  All  efforts  had  been  useless.  He  scarcely  deigned 
an  answer,  but  sat,  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  or  moving 
about  the  room  with  all  the  fury  of  a  madnuui. 

Miranda  had  ceased  her  parties.  The  death  of  Adela 
was  a  sufficient  excuse,  but  she  was  too  heartbroken  to 
have  held  them  if  it  had  been  ever  so  necessary. 

Danton  was  no  longer  minister.  The  jealousy  of  others, 
his  own  weaciness,  and  the  fact  that  his  wife  was  dying, 
had  removed  him  from  office.  This  stem  and  terrible 
tribune  wept  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  mother  of  his  two 
children,*  whom,  despite  all  his  debaucheries,  he  respected 
and  loved. 

The  Convention  had  been  elected.  The  Girondins  were 
powerfbl  in  numbers — ^the  Mountain,  in  energy  and  talent. 

The  Girondins,  friends  of  an  aristocratic  republic,  as 
oppressive  and  exclusive  as  the  worst  monarchy,  were 
anxious  that  thia  new  form  of  government  should  not  be 
proclaimed  until  they  were  sure  of  the  executive  power, 
and  could  mould  it  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 

The  Mountain,  as  Lamartine  expresses  it,  wanting 
''  that  Christian  and  fraternal  democracy  of  which  Robe- 
spierre was  the  apostle,"  desired  the  immediate  proclama- 
tion of  the  republic,  relying  on  their  own  energy  to  mould 
it  afterwards  at  their  will. 

The  brilliant  affair  of  Yalmy,  where  Sellormann,  Du- 
mouricz,  and  Louis-Philippe,  forty  years  after  King  of 
^France,  distinguished  themselves,  had  rendered  the  fear  of 
the  coalition  less  lively. 

Paris  belonged  to  the  Mountain,  to  the  party  of  Bobe- 
gpierre ;  it  had  sent  to  the  Convention,  Robespierre,  Marat, 
Danton,  St.  Just,  and  others,  prepared  to  go  any  lengths. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs. 

Gracchus  Antiboul,  who  had  completely  identified  him- 
aelf  with  the  extreme  Republican  party,  had,  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  dined  in  the  Palais-Royal  with  St.  Just, 
Sergent,  Pants,  Bitlaud-Varennes,  Collot  D'Herbois,  and 
othersj  when  the  duties  of  the  next  day  were  discussed. 

Gracchus  Antiboul  was  one  of  the  members  for  Paris ; 
•nd  his  de^  regret  was,  that  the  utter  seclusion  of 

*  Still  living  at  Bir-fu-Anhe, 


Charles  Clement  had  prevented  his  also  being  a  inemhcr 
of  the  great  Convention. 

After  dinner,  the  word  Republic  was  discussed.  St, 
Just  urged  that  it  should  be  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Girondins,  the  reaction  of  the  present  day. 

"  If  they  accept  it,*'  said  St.  Just,  **  Uiey  are  lost,  for 
it  was  imposed  by  our  party :  if  they  reject  it,  they  are 
doubly  lost  j  for,  by  opposing  the  will  of  the  people,  thty 
will  be  crushed  by  the  unpopularity  we  have  heaped  npoa 
them." 

The  whole  party  a^ecd ;  and  Gracchus  had  reported 
the  news  to  Charles  Clement,  on  his  calling  at  the  houss 
of  Miranda,  on  his  way  home. 

Charles  Clement  seemed  to  rouse  himself  slightlr  at 
this  piece  of  intelligence. 

•*  And  now,  my  friend,**  cried  Miranda,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, "do  not  remain  hero  any  longer.  Come  oat 
of  this  room  a  little.  You  are  killing  yourself.  Bme 
with  me,  at  all  events,  to-morrow." 

And  Charles  Clement  bowed  assent. 

Rejoiced  at  this  unexpected  victory,  the  two  friends  H 
him  immediately. 

Next  day,  Miranda  i6ok  much  trouble  !n  preparing 
the  dinner.  Everything  which  could  tempt  ^  apprtHe 
of  an  invalid  was  provided,  with  good  wines,  in  the  h^ipe 
that  he  might  thus,  in  a  slight  degree,  be  revived  ir<m 
his  lethargy. 

Miranda  received  Charles  Clement  at  the  dinner  hour 
alone,  Gracchus  being  at  the  Conventhm,  while  Paul 
Ledm  and  his  wife,  with  the  wife  of  Antibool,  were  n 
the  Rue  Dominique. 

Clement,  out  of  respect  to  Miranda,  had  taken  soma 
slight  trouble  with  his  toiteUe, 

Miranda  was  pleased  at  this.  It  showed  that  Ins  miiSlwts 
not  so  utterly  prostrate  with  grief  as  she  had  fbared.  For 
herself,  her  deep  affection  for  Adela  had  caused  her  grief 
enough  ;  but  her  attention  to  Charles  Clement  had  fbrtv- 
nately  occupied  her  mind.  The  fmage  of  the  dead  vaa, 
in  part,  chased  away  by  that  of  the  living. 

"  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  see  you,  Chatlea,"  tsid  MlrsntU, 
gently,  as  the  offered  him  a  ohatr  opposite  her  at  f&e 
table. 

Charles  took  her  hand,  tod  kissed  It,  but  tiSd  nothiii*. 
A  glance  round  the  room  had  raised  memoriei  whieh 
filled  his  eyes,  and  nused  «  ehoking  -BensK^on  at  idi 
heart. 

"Where  is  Gracchus f"  facjutred  lie,  aftkr  a  short 
pause. 

"  At  the  Convention.  It  met  at  twelve  oVkdt|  «al 
its  adjournment  will  probably  be  reiy  hte.*  *  "'• 

«  Oh,"  said  Charled,  flinkbig  into  iA\^ek: '  *'^  '-   ' 

Miranda  saw  at  once  how  difficult  yrss  htef  ft^finpowd 
task,  but  she  shrank  not  from  it.  She  utiSkd  ClnieDi 
with  questions  which  he  wa3  compelTed  to  'Atk^ ;  sIm 
Bsade  him,  tepiia  fainual^  Mk  «f  evei;yihwgi»i.1lM  tabk; 
she  made  him  taate  of  the  esoallevt  wis«^'«iid^§nlDs%f 
withtmt  his  being  ooDBoiotts  W*  H  cttde^iioiil^  dret  Uoi 
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bio  ft  gnre  tad  teneai  oonTerfAtton  on  the  potttion  of 

Fnace. 

Without  alloding  to  the  massacre  of  September, 
Kinnda  narrated  all  that  had  oocnrred  during  his  se- 
dosion,  dwelling  with  affectation  on  political  events  dis- 
agreeable to  Clement,  reoonnting  the  rile  and  disgraceful 
eondnct  of  the  gang  of  royalist  invaders,  called  the  emi- 
gnnts,  without  exception  the  most  despicable  political 
partj  which  ever  existed,  nntil  she  began  to  roose  the  in- 
dignation of  onr  hero,  who  could  not  forbear  from  exclaim- 
iag  against  them. 

"  The  King  of  Prussia*  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  I 
understand  and  respect ;  but  these  men,  who  dare  to  oall 
tkmselTes  sons  of  France,  and  who  are  bastard  scions 
only,  entering  with  fire  and  sword  to  devastate  the 
coontiy,  I  would  not  spare«  Thejr  are  not  Frenchmen ;  I 
dUown  them.' 

"  They  are  certainly  unworthy  of  the  name,'*  replied 
Hiranda, "  and  yet,  so  habituated  have  they  been  to  their 
ialie  poiitioU)  that  they  doubtless  think  any  moans  ri^^ht 
to  restore  the  influence  of  the  throne  and  the  nobless€,'* 

"Tben«62^<»  first,  dear  ^(iranda,  rely  upon  it.  An 
aristocracy  only  loves  a  king  and  royalty,  because  it  serves 
iu  porpose.  A  king  is  as  necessary  to  an  oligarchy  as 
aa  SDcbor  to  a  ship — it  is  its  holdfaat*  Under  pretence 
of  mediations  between  the  two,  it  governs.  The  people 
and  the  king  get  the  sbelK  tba  noblee  get  the  oyster," 

"Id  England,  more  so  than  here/'  continued  tho 
Gioaieaii  drawing  him  on  as  fur  as  possible, 

*'  Far  more  so.  There  the  oligarchy  tnooopolise  power, 
place,  and  wealth.;  }fu%  the  good  /leoae  of  the  denizens  of 
Albion  wiU  not  penait.  thai  to  lost.  If  our  revolution  be 
9oi  abortive,  tUeir's  is  inevitable." 

Bat»  for  thi9  ver;r  rea3onf  was  tho  revolution  abortive. 
The  BQccess  of  the  French  Bepublio  would  have  been 
**  notice  to  qint"  to  despotism,  in  every  shape  and  form, 
over  ail  Enrope ;  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe  united 
to  pat  it  down,  at  a  cost  of  blood  and  treaanrc  unequalled 
in  the  history  of  the  world^s  wars. 

*' Bat  oar  revolution,**  said  Miranda,  *'will  need  the 
npport  and  aid  of  every  true  man.  Not  one  of  its  friends 
sunt  desert  it.  All  moat  h^ur  with  courage  and  assi- 
dsitj  in  the  cause*" 

Charles  Clement  was  silent.  He  gently  shook  his 
head,  and  looked  down  upon  his  plate. 

"  You  know  what  I  meaui"  said  Miranda,  perseveringly, 
'^  sod  I  oaanot  take  silenee  for  an  answer." 

**  What  would  you  hare  me  do  t"  aoiwered  Charles,  all 
the  agony  of  l^ia  recent  loss  rushing  fully  to  his  mind. 

''  You  should  have  been  in  the  Convention.  But  that 
i»  law  inpcMfiible  nattl  a  vaoanoy.  Bub  there  are  clubs 
ud  patriotic  loctetiea  without  number  ;  join  one,  and  use 
jnir  taknta  and  genius  to  guide  the  ignorant  but  willing 
hstraments  of  parties." 

^  Bat  X«n  aneapahb  of  tbobght  or  action." 

'*  Shame,  Charlea !  shame !    Deep  and  everlasting  must 

U,  and  ali^'bcw  joat.  grief,  at  the  loss  yon  have  in- 

cvnd.    No  iepp  of  life  oould  effiMo  from  my  mind  the 

Btmory  of  her  vho  is  gone  i  but  you  cannot,  dare  not»  say 

th«t  fnr,^areer  in  this  world  is  stopped  wholly,  because 

ofthiatiagjb,  termination  to  your  dearest  happiness." 

**Bnt,«y  hepe^  my  fbture,  my  existence,"  replied 
^  '  I  .  ■  .1  1.  ■        ^ 

*Itt  ^w^UMk  ot  the  gidBotiua,  we  find  **  femiae  D- 
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^<*^*«ne  a'maffiiRiar  avoir  on  one  oorrsspoadenoo  avec  ee  bri- 


Charles  Clement,  moodily,  *<  was  bound  up  iu  her  — 

Miranda  turned  very  palo^  and  reitrained  with  difficulty 
the  gushing  tears. 

"  She  gone,  hop^  future,  existenoe-^all  teem  to  have 
ceased  to  be.  Why  should  I  care  to  live,  to  be  useful, 
to  gain  fiune^  or  even  forgetfulness,  now  that  she  ia 
gone?" 

'<My  God!"  oried  Miranda,  iu  an  accent  of  despairing 
anguish  which  she  oould  not  restrain,  '*  have  yon  no  other 
friends — ^have  you  lost  all  with  her  ? " 

Charles  Clement  looked  eearokingly  at  Miranda,  who, 
her  first  impulse  over,  sat  confused  and  alarmed,  and 
moved  not  his  eyes  for  some  minutes  off  her  downcast 
face. 

To  the  utter  and  inexpressible  astonishment  of  the 
young  man,  a  gush  of  tenderness,  of  unseen  and  unfclt 
joy,  rushed  to  his  heart — he  knew  not  why  or  wherefore. 
Something  incfTablc,  something  mysterious,  seemed  to  be 
radiant  around  him. 

But,  up  rose  on  the  instant  the  figure,  dear  and 
adored,  whioh  a  few  days  before  had  been  their  common 
bond  of  union ;  and,  without  asking  himself  or  her  any 
further  questions,  Charles  Clement  sternly  fell  bock  upon 
himself,  and  sought  not  even  to  explain  the  hidden  cause 
of  the  exclamation  of  Miranda,  and  of  its  effect  upon 
himself. 

Miranda,  frightened  at  her  own  energy,  and  indignant 
with  herself  for  allowing,  for  one  moment,  a  sentiment  she 
wished  eternally  concealed  to  get  the  upper  hand,  8\xiike 
not  a  word  ;  and  Charles  Clement,  the  dinner  concluded* 
was  about  once  more  to  retire  to  his  own  apartment,  when 
Gracchus  Antiboul  entered  hastily,  his  faco  flushed  and 
animated. 

"  Vive  la  RepMiqu0  .'**  cried  he,  throwing  his  hat  up 
to  the  roof. 

"  What  news  ?**  exclaimed  Miranda. 

<<  Boyalty  is  dead,  the  IU  public  is  proolaimed,  the  reign 
of  despotism  and  iniquity  is  over." 

"This  is  indeed  great  news,"  cried  Charles  Clement; 
"  but  of  the  war  ?" 

"Dumouriez  is  inexplicable,"  said  Charles  Clement; 
"  the  coalition  is  powerfhl  in  numbers,  but  I  have  great 
faith  in  our  generab." 

"  Their  armies  are  strong,  and  ours  are  weak." 

"  But  we  are  freemen,  fighting  for  liberty  ;  they  are 
slaves,  fighting  for  a  king.  We  are  defending  our 
country," 

"  And  the  Bepublio  is  proclaimed  at  last !"  cried 
Charles  Clement,  '*  Thank  God,  I  have  lived  to  see  this 
day." 

**  But  already  the  Bepublio  has  powerful  enemies  in  ita 
bosom,"  replied  Gracchus.  ''Madame  Boland  and  the 
Girondins  are  already  striving  to  put  down  Bobespierre 
and  the  people,  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  the  middle 
classes." 

"  Dream  1 "  swd  Clement ;  "  either  the  Bepublio  will 
be  popular  or  it  will  perish.    And  Lonia  XYI.  F  " 

«  Will  be  tried  !"  replied  Gracchus. 

*'  Tho  King  tried  I  "  exclaimed  Miranda,  unable  to 
control  the  surprise  which  the  unity  of  the  two  words, 
"  king"  and  *<  tried"  caused  iu  her  mind, 

"  Charles  I.  of  England  was  tried  by  his  people ;  and 
since  that  day  England  dates  her  prosperity." 

**  But  Charlea  I,  was  executed,"  laid  Miranda,  with 
somealarou 
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<'  It  18  vrohMe  Loqir  XVI.  will  follow  in  his  fooUtepm'* 
repilied  Gracchiis  Antlboul,  scverelj. 

**  Your  republican  «eal  urges  you  too  for/*  said  Cbarle« 
Clement ;  **  the  political  scafToM  is  always  a  crime.  I 
would  neither  ^illotine  a  king  nor  a  peasant.  Besides, 
it  is  dotthtfhl  if  this  man  is  not  more  to  be  pitied  than 
hated.     He  is  more  fool  than  tyrant.*' 

**  But  we  have  paid  the  penalty  of  his  folly.** 
"  Bnt  is  there  any  chance  of  his  being  executed  ?"  Mud 
Miranda,  quietly,  but  with  restrained  excitement. 

•*  Every  chance,  unless  we  have  peace  without  and  tran- 
quillity within,"  answered  Gracchus. 
*'  And  when  will  his  trial  take  place  f*' 
"  I  know  not." 

**  Shall  you  vote,  Gracchus,  for  his  death  ?" 
"  That  depends  on  circumstances.     I  cannot  say." 
**  Are  you  of  the  convention  ? "  cried  Charles  Clement. 
<'Itm." 

"  Give  rae  your  hand,  and  let  me  congratulate  yon,*' 
said  the  young  man.  **  Yod  are  where  yon  ought  to  be. 
Bnt  in  all  matters  of  life  and  death,  temper  justice  by 
mercy." 

**  What  we  want  now  is  a  head. .  Bnt  three  men  have 
sufficient  popularity  to  lead,  and  these  men  are  Harat, 
Bobsspierre,  and  Danton." 
**  But  Marat  is  impossible." 

'*  Quite  I  He  is  a  monster,  flill  of  intense  love  for  the 
people,  but  revelling  in  blood  and  gall.** 

*'  And  DantoD  is  equally  imf^ssible.  He,  too,  is  a 
man  of  blood.** 

*'Pity  'tis  so,  for  the  man  is  a  statesman.  He  has 
genius  and  the  intuition  of  revolution  ;  but  he  is  a  bad,  a 
cmeU  and  unscrupulous  man — venal  above  all." 
"  There  remains  but  Bobespierre." 
**  And  he  is  our  only  hope.  He  is  incorruptible*  The 
wealth  of  the  vorld  would  not  make  that  man  yield  a 
principle.  He  is  the  most  thoronghly  sincere  and  con- 
vinced man  I  ever  knew.  He  is,  too,  utterly  pure  from 
blood.'* 

**  But  he  wants  audacity." 

"  He  does ;  but  ambition  to  raise  the  republic  will  serve 
the  purpose.  Besides,  he  is  the  only  man  who  is  at  the 
same  time  popular  with  the  masses,  strictly  honest,  pure 
iji  private  life,  and  whom  money  wiU  never  influence — 
and  whom  we  can  boldly  oppose  to  the  ambitious,  dreamy, 
eloquent,  and  yet  incapable,  Girondins.'* 

*'Pity  Banton  has  not  Bobespierre's  morality,  or 
Bobespierre  the  audacity  of  the  man  of  September.** 

**  All  we  can  do  is  to  impel  Bobespierre  on,  in  the 
earnest  liope  to  see  him  avoid  the  excesses  into  which  he 
may  be  impelled  by  Marat,  Danton,  and  even  by  the  cold 
logic  of  St.  Just,  who  will  never  let  a  man's  life  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  idea.** 

•«  The  Girondins  seem  to  hate  Bobespierre.'* 
*'  They  hate  him  because  conscious  of  his  growing 
popularity  and  power;  but,  by  their  very  efforts  to  prove 
him  ambitious  and  aiming  at  dictatorship,  they  are  rais- 
ing his  importance.*' 

•*  Events  will  soon  decide.** 

^  They  will.  And  now,  adien !  I  must  to  Bobespi6rre*s. 
We  meet  to-night  in  council.*' 

And  Graochns  Anttboul,  now  an  important  man,  went 
eni,  after  shaking  his  IHend  aflectionately  by  the  hand. 

'^Charles,'*  said  Miranda,  kindly,  «*yon  know  that  I 
am  as  democratic  as  you  are — ^that  I  acqoiesee  in  most 


of  the  patriotic  schemes  of  yoqr  fraud  RobmpiKn^-W 
blood  must  not  stain  the  white  robe  of  the  npah&e. 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  must  not  die.** 

"  I  fear  they  will.  For  myself,  I  hate  them  heartily ; 
bat  I  would  do  nraeh  to  save  their  lives." 

"Let  us  save  the  BepuUicirom  i(se1(  Charles;  and, 
despite  the  dangers  of  the  task,  if  the  royal  temily  be  oon- 
demned  to  perish,  let  us  save  them." 

"  Miranda,  you  know  my  principles.  I  am  a  repohli* 
can  in  every  thought ;  but  I  hold,  as  I  have  said  before, 
political  scaffolds  to  be  crimes.  Count,  therefore,  on  nw 
to  aid  any  plan  to  sav6  the  ex-king,  \f  condemned  to 
death.  If  their  punishment  be  imprisonment  or  exile,  I 
shall  approve  and  snpport  it." 

**  And  I  also.  The  nation  has  every  right 'to  retaliate 
on  their  tyrants ;  bnt  to  kill  this  man  and  woman  wouU 
be  awful!" 

And  the  two  republicans  drew  near  the  fire,  and  begia 
to  plot  how  they  should  save  the  life  of  a  king  and  queen 
they  both  despised,  while  one  rtacj  nearly  hated. 


OHAFTEH  IL 

THB  BEGICIDIfl. 

**  Empires  are  sometimes  saved  by  t  irsp  of  bloo^ 
never  with  tears."  Such  were  the  words  of  the  Girondin^ 
and  on  this  ground  they  prepared  to  place  Louis  XYL  on 
the  scaffold. 

Maximilien  Bobespiore— or  de  Bobespierre,  as  he 
at  first  caUed — attached,  above  all  things,  to  liberty, 
not  originally  bigotedly  devoted  to  a  republieaa  fonn  of 
government.  He  would  have  preferred  paastng  throogk 
genuine  constitutional  monarchy, .  honestly  administered, 
and  to  arrive  at  democracy  and  a  republic  by  the  km  of 
events.  He  had,  therefbre,  no  desire  to  see  Looia  X\L 
perish  on  the  scaffold.  He  became  a  rigid  repuUioan  sod 
a  regicide  from  the  force  of  events. 

Danton,  who  was  merely  an  ambitions  man,  loving 
power  above  all,  and  too  unprincipled  himself  to  believe  ia 
honesty  in  others,  cared  neltlier  for  monarchy  nor  a  repab- 
lic.  All  he  wanted  was  to  be  the  head  of  whatever  ex- 
isted.  To  him  the  life  of  Louis  XVL  was  more  useftd 
than  his  death.  He  had,  moreover,  been  pud  to  save  tks 
royal  family,  and  he  Kked  the  idea  of  being  their  aavieor. 
It  flattered  his  enormous  vanity, 

Marat,  whose  politics  consisted  in  a  savage  bate  of  tbs 
rich  and  happy,  and  in  a  blind  love  for  the  poor  and  mise- 
rable, saw  no  advantage  to  be  gained  fh>m  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  was  therefore,  as  yet^  whollj  indiftreat  ts 
it 

Vefgniand,  Brrsset,  and  the  Reads  ef  the  GnvMUi  psflj 
—too  much  party  men,  and  too  ambHions  to  be  sineerHr 
republican — wanted  the  King  as  a  hostage  against  tin 
coalition  and  against  the  French  party  entef  Fnno^ 
ready  as  was  the  Abb6  Sieyes  torepliiee  hte  ett  tin  IknM 
tt  cirenrastanoes  renoerea  mis  svc  nseiw. 

But  the  young  and  fiery  Girondins,  FounHte^  Gqmc\ 
Bnzot,  whose  whole  policy  was  sommed  ap  In  a  dnaiay 
love  of  liberty  and  an  intense  hatred  e(  dssy^la  sad  des- 
potism, thought  the  King's  desAh  right  sad  mmmmtf. 

Still  no  party  was  prepared  to  tdn  tin  MIlMlife,  mm 
Louis  XVI.  wonld  never  have  been  exeented  hf  n^  Mi<« 
had  thegr  been  wholly  independent  and  tn^  flrom  extemi 
inilaeaoes.  Had  any  of  them  besn  snffioieDtly  powsdhl  la 
be  independenti  he  woidd  Mfcr  fasre  fNtislifdL 
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But  ilie  i^ple  were  knocking  at  the  door.  Children 
of  the  reign  of  Loois  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  the  Regency,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  they  had 
derived  nothing  but  misery  from  monarchy  and  its  correla- 
tive iostitattoo,  oriitocracy.  Totally  deprived  of  pro- 
pprt}- — serfs,  slaves,  witli  whose  lives  a  noble  could  sport 
with  impunity — subjected  to  factitious  famines  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  king,  ministers,  and  tax-farmers — bearing,  with 
the  middle  classes,  the  whole  burden  of  taxation,  which 
the  aristocracy,  supported  by  the  king,  refused  to  share — 
the  French  people  were,  before  the  revolution  of  17^3, 
one  of  the  most  miserable,  half-starved,  and  oppressed 
people  on  the  face  of  God's  earth,  as  since  they  have  be- 
cume  the  most  generally  prosperous,  happy,  an^l  well-fod.* 

Tills  being  the  case,  tho  mass  of  the  people  were  as 
iznorant,  brutaliscd,  and  savage,  as  a  people  well  can  be. 
Li\  ing  under  a  despotism,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Par- 
tidl  liberty  has  almost  wholly  altered  tbcir  character, though 
the  coercion  of  Napoleon,  the  Restoration,  and  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  have  kept  up  much  of  the  evil  passions 
inevitable  in  slaves  and  those  who  approach  serfdom,  even 
in  the  mildest  form,  as  do  and  have  done  the  people  of 
every  moDarchy,  howMFer  mild,  saro  only  that  of  Great 
BriUin.f 

Revenge  was  the  great  and  yearning  desire  of  the  Prench 
people — ^revenge  against  the  persons  and  fortunes  of  their 
oppressors.     This  was  but  natural  in  newly-freed  slaves. 

The  two  names  which  represented  most  forcibly  to  the 
popular  mind  the  body  and  shape  of  despotism  were  those 
of  their  kmg  Louis  XVL  and  ]^[arie  Antoinette  his  queen. 

loois  XVL,  because  he  was  a  Bourbon,  and,  more  than 
sl^  because  he  was  a  king,  and  therefore  the  embodiment 
of  tjranny. 

Harie  Antoinette,  because  she  was  a  queen,  the  well- 
biown  bead  and  heart  of  the  reaction,  and,  more  than  all, 
an  Austrian,  a  thing  which  a  Frenchman  hates  above 
almost  everything. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  death  of  the  King  and  Queen  was 
the  hope  of  the  mob,  and  of  a  large  party  of  subordinate 
agitators. 

It  became,  therefore,  an  instrument  of  popularity  to  be 
favoorable  to  the  execution  of  the  tyrant,  as  the  King  was 
called. 

What  the  Girondins  dreaded  above  all  was  the  ascend- 
tacv  and  popularity  of  Robespierre.  Rigid,  grave,  devoted, 
plncere,  never  losing  sight  of  the  end,  always  advocating 

•  Take  away  from  Prance  the  disastrous  legacy  of  military  des- 
potkn  left  her  by  Napoleon,  aM  kept  up  by  Charles  X.  and  Ijouis- 
Philippe,  and  atill  preserved  under  the  republic,  and  the  600,000 
&MlioMaai,iBveated  aUoby  tholmperial  lysftem  of  ooatraUzation, 
ud  tU  IreiMh  aaiion  would  be  the  most  geaeraUy  happy,  rich, 
umI  prosperous  people  in  the  world,  save  the  Yankees.  This 
alteration  b  pcsition,  before  and  since  the  revolntion,  arises 
shmt  whtfly  from  the  mboKtion  of  the  law  of  primogenitnre  and 

t  En^iih  people,  who  wnsdarat  people  beooming  iDanrgeati 
notf^fiur  over  all  Europe,  judge  every  other  monarchy 
r  ow?^    9hii  IS  a  great  error.    Save  Engknd  and  Belgium, 


ii^  moncrchies  live  by  the  sword  and  brute  force.  Alone 
ttihe  '^ttu'MiM  %tf  hten  known  how  to  combine  real  liberty 
«ith  IkMiMiiaMM  «l.  jBoaai^y.  for  this  reason  more  per- 
^il  fin^bnikWi^  ia  the  £ngliah  mooaichy  than  in  the  Erench 
>t{i|Uic.  T^  French  can't  get  rid  at  once  of  their  traditions. 
A  ntnehinaa.,  has  as  yet  omy  one  instrument  of  rule — force. 
VHii  fe^dflUto  itt8titutk>ii8  and  time,  they  will  cone  to  a  wiser 
Q^Aafafc?  Bdl, » tte  aMsa  lime,  SBginhmen  most  not  think 
BoQxrchy  in  teog^tbA  aamftmiM  and  ognmliatiBg  institution  it 
isinSn^aBd. 

TQL.  XfZt— 'SO.  CLZXXr. 


everything  favourable  to  the  mental  or  physical  happiness 
of  the  people,  Robespierre's  power  vrith  the  masses  in* 
creased  every  hour,  especially  since  the  Girondins  had 
committed  the  blunder  of  accusing  him  each  day  in  the 
Convention  and  in  the  jonrnals. 

The  Girondins  saw  this,  and  looked  round  for  some 
means  of  struggling  for  popularity  with  Robespierre  and 
the  Jacobins. 

They  saw  nothing  better  than  to  givo  up  tho  head  of 
Louis  XVr.  to  the  blind  cries  of  popular  vengeance.  It 
was  their  bidding  for  immediate  popularity. 

Roland  and  Madame  Roland,*  whom  it  is  the  fashion 
of  some  sentimental  politicians  to  cry  up,  with  Charlotte 
Corday,  tlie  assiissin,  as  the  great  names  of  the  Rcvolutiou, 
were  the  first  instigatorfi  of  the  accusation.  These  charm- 
ing specimens  of  antique  republicanism,  whom  certain  his- 
torians have  held  up  to  admiration  above  the  bloody  Maiat 
and  Danton,  planned  the  accusation  of  the  King  and  Queen 
to  serve  a  party  purpose. 

Roland  and  Madame  Roland,  sending  Loats  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  to  the  8(;afibld  to  insure  the  ascendancy 
of  their  faction,  appear  to  me  far  beneath  Robespierre 
shedding  blood  in  a  desperate  and  terrible  struggle  with 
his  enemies  and  those  of  the  Republic. 

Robespierre  shed  blooi^  because  he  thought  it  neceasaryy 
the  Rolands  because  they  thought  it  expedient. 

Eagerly  desiring  to  be  beforehand  with  Robespierre, 
whom  they  wrongly  suspected  of  an  intention  to  propose 
the  King's  trial,  the  Rolands  instigated  Valaz6  and  Mailhe 
to  report  on  the  crime,  and  then  on  the  judgment  of  the 
King.  They  hurried  it  on,  lest  somebody  else  shoald  be 
beforehand  with  them. 

y  alaz6  made  his  report,  which  was  a  long  eatalogne  of 
the  crimes  of  Louis  XVI.  ' 

Banton,  eager  to  gain  time,  asked  that  the  report  should 
be  printed,  and,  to  hide  his  desire  to  save  the  King,  Bpoke 
of  him  in  the  bitterest  terms. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  mooted 
question  became  the  subject  of  general  discourse. 

The  Jacobins,  before  wholly  indifferent  to  the  King's 
person,  and  treating  the  whole  family  with  contemptuous 
forgetililness^  became  suddenly  eager  demanders  for  his 
judgment. 

They  saw  what  the  Girondins  were  aiming  at;  they 
knew  the  man  condemned  beforehand  ;  and,  having  no 
affection  or  liking  for  him,  resolved  not  to  be  outdone  in 
hatred  of  tyranny  by  the  Gironde.  Thus  it  was  they 
took  up  in  earnest  Avhat  perhaps  their  rivals  feigned  to 
wish.  The  promiiie  of  the  trial  and  judgment  of  the  King 
once  thrown  to  the  mob,  it  was  utterly  useless  to  resist. 

CHAPTER   III. 
CHA&LES. 
Baring  giren  these  preliminary  remarks,  absolutely  ne* 
cessaiy  as  the  words  are  to  tho  proper  understanding  of 
what  follows,  I  return  to  Charles  Clement. 
For  several  days  .ifter  the  interview  with  the  Countess 

*  The  most  bitter  demand  for  the  King's  death  wra  made  by 
Tom  Paine.  Befriended  by  Louis  XVI. — loaded  with  favoors 
by  him — this  man  demanded  his  hcnd  ;  and  Jjnmartinc  tells  us, 
"  Madame  Roland  and  her  friends  londly  applauded  the  fcpabli- 
can  rudeness  of  this  act."  I  can  see  no  republieaa  rudeiiesa  ia 
an  act  of  ingratitude.  Iksidcs,  Madame  Ruland'a  frantic  re- 
joicing at  the  liumiliations  of  Marie  Aiitoinettn  arc  wcU  known. 
— Sec  Lamartinc,  who  admires  Madame  Roland. 

2B 
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Mimtxlft  fttid  GrMohofl  AiitiboiiU  OhirlM  ClemeDt  remained 
confined  to  his  room* 

Hit  grief  hud  lost  meeh  of  iU  flnt  wild  and  bitter  Inten- 
BJty,  to  renuuB  more  gentle  and  jet  more  painfoL 

la  the  first  hours  of  affliction,  when  death  leyere  from  as 
those  we  love,  the  shock  is  so  Tioieat,  so  sudden,  to  aente, 
that  our  grief  is  wholly  unrefleetire,  and  therefore  leas  sen- 
aible. 

But  time  passes,  and  memory-— the  charm  and  sting  of 
existence — brings  back  a  cloud  of  sorrow  upon  our  hearts. 
We  remember  I  yes !  we  remembpr ! — and  what,  under  such 
eiroomstanoes,  more  terrible  ?  The  excellencies  of  the  de- 
parted, oar  hopes,  our  throes  of  passion  and  love,  our  faults 
with  regard  to  them,  all  rise  unasked  before  us. 

Read :  and  the  imago  of  the  departed  will  dart  from  some 
triml  line  to  the  mind's  eye,  at  first  as  if  alive  and  beside 
w,  to  seod  the  sharper  sting  to  our  heart  as  memory  whis- 
pers— *•  No  more." 

Think :  and  every  look,  and  every  smile,  and  every  word, 
and  every  gesture,  the  very  contour  of  form,  will  pass  before 
us ;  while,  perhaps,  wo  hear  the  very  step  of  the  l>eloved 
object  in  the  apartment. 

Talk:  and  the  voice  of  the  far  away  will  come,  borne 
upon  some  tone  from  oven  a  stranger,  thrilling  to  the  very 
heart,  and  sending  forth  gushing. tears  from  tho  deep  well 
of  sorrowing  affection. 

'  Sleep:  and  deceitful  dreams,  deceptive  visions — more 
cruel  than  death  itself,  which  leaves  no  illusion  behind— 
will  restore  to  us  the  dead,  and  leave  us  to  mourn  anew, 
when  life  and  reality  return  to  tell  us  the  bitter  truth. 

Do  what  we  will — every  act,  and  even  thought,  will  bring 
to  us  some  element  of  sorrow. 

I  have  sat  at  a  table,  where  opposite  to  me  an  infant 
obild  was  wont  to  sit,  and  caught  myself  addressing  it;  when, 
immediately  discovering  my  error,  a  feeling  of  desolation  and 
loneliness  has  come  over  mo,  impossible  to  be  defined  or 
described.  This  told  me  what  must  be  man's  sensation  in 
presence  of  the  death  of  a  beloved  object  of  affection — a  sen- 
sation as  yet  practically  unknown  to  me  since  the  age  of 
manhood. 

But  in  the  case  of  my  hero,  Charles  Clement,  I  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  noting  his  feelings,  plain  as  they  are  before 
me  in  the  private  letters  of  my  various  characters. 

Tho  whole  day  was  passed  in  thinking,  with  a  sweet  sor- 
row which  fittingly  became  the  memory  of  ono  so  pure — oi 
Adela.  Charles  neither  read  nor  wroto  as  yet.  He  sat, 
he  hiy  down,  he  walked  about  his  room,  until  towards  din- 
ner hour,  when  Rose  came  to  bid  him  come  down  to  dinner. 
'*  I  would  prefer  dining  alone  in  my  room,  if  your  mis- 
tress will  kindly  allow  mc,"  said  Charles  Clement,  rousing 
himself  a  little  from  his  apathy. 

**  I  will  tell  her,"  replied  the  affectionate  and  attaohed 
girl,  "though  she  is  moping  herself  to  death  by  herself." 
'*  Does  your  mistress  grieve  so  much?"  asked  Charles. 
'*  When  monsieur  is  not  present,  she  weeps  the  whole 

day." 

*<  Ah!"  exclaimed  Clement,  and  bogan  to  walk  about  the 
room. 

*' Poor  girl,"  said  he,  after  a  brief  pause,  "she  stifles 
her  own  sorrow  to  spare  me.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  go  down. 
I  will  go." 

And  before  Rose  had  reached  the  saloon,  he  was  behind 
her,  and  had  entered  the  apnrtmcnt. 

Tho  CoantosB  Miranda  was  kneeling  by  a  sofa,  on  which 


lay  two  miniatures.  She  was  gasiog  at  both  with  an  io- 
tensity  which  prevented  her  from  noticiag  the  approach  of 
Charles  Clement. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  that  they  were  of  himself  and  AdeU. 
He  changed  colour,  but,  conquering  the  wild  and  ooa- 
flicting  emotions  which  made  his  heart  leap,  he  spoke. 

"  I  have  come  to  dine  with  you,  dear  Miranda,'*  said  he; 
for  really  I  behave  like  a  fnanant  to  le-ive  you  alone,  as  I 
do  all  day." 

Miranda  crushed  the  miniatures  together,  and  rose  treiii- 
bling  to  her  foot,  her  £Euie  ghastly  pale. 

"  I  thank  you,  Charles,"  cried  she  in  a  trembling  voic«, 
"  for  thinking  of  me.  I  am  always  glad  to  see  you.  Be- 
sides, have  we  not  our  conspiracy  ?  I  must  talk  to  you  of  it; 
I  have  much  to  say  to  you  on  tho  point." 

This  was  said  with  extromo  volubility,  as  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  led  to  a  chair  beside  the  fire. 

"And  how  feel  you  to-day?"  said  she,  when,  with  all  a 
woman's  quickness— I  had  almost  said  dissimulation— ihs 
had  effaced  every  trace  of  her  sudden  emotion, 

**  Weak  in  body  and  mind.  But  I  must  contend  agains: 
myself." 

*'  Let  us  talk  polities.  I  have  been  reading  the  Monittv 
the  Sentinelle,  L'Ami  du  Ptuplc,  tho  Pere  Ducham. 
I  boy  everything.     So  you  will  hear  all  the  news." 

And,  with  her  flowing  language,  and  rich  and  seduetire 
voice,  Miranda  narrated  rapidly  the  principal  events  of  the 
day,  quoting,  too,  .the  opinions  of  all  parties — lloyali&t, 
Girondin,  Mountain,  and  Communal. 

Charles  Clement  listened  at  first  listlessly ;  but  there  vai 
something  so  eloquent  in  her  words,  so  tbrilliog  in  her 
manner,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  ba  charmed,  and  after 
a  few  moments  he  hearkened  with  breathless  interest. 

Was  it  the  woman  or  tho  politician,  the  voice  or  the  sub- 
ject, which  made  his  eye  thus  sparkle,  his  cheek  flush  m 
warmly  f . 
This  is  a  question  I  am  wholly  unable  to  answer. 
Dinner  was  just  served,  when  Gracchus  Antibout  entered, 
to  be  warmly  and  oordially  received  by  both.     His  qaiek 
eye  glanced  at  the  pair  thus  tete-a-tete,  but  the  grave  and 
solemn  countenance  of  Charles — Miranda  had  ceased  speak- 
ing some  minutes — made  him  involuntanly  shake  bis  head. 
"  The  news?"  cried  Miranda,  repeating  the  words  vhich 
burst,  at  that  time,  from  the  lips  of  every  man  or  womua 
who  mot  another  likely  to  be  better  informed  than  tbetn- 
selves. 

*'  There  is  little  change,  save  that  the  Glrondlns  are 
eagerly  seeking  to  clutch  power,  and  drive  the  Mountala  D 
their  fastnesses.  It  is  probable  the  people  will  hare  to 
speak  once  more." 

"More blood, more  insurrections?"  said  Charles  Clefflcot, 
moodily. 

"I  hope  not,"  cried  Graoohus,  warmly,  who  saw  the 
effect  of  his  speech; ' '  but  what  would  you  have  us  do  ?  The 
Gironde  will  not  work  for  the  Republlo  with  us;  they  will  in- 
sist on  fixing  middle-class  supremacy,  as  hurtful  to  the  ca- 
tion as  any  other  supremacy." 

"But every  legitimate  and  constitutional  means  must  be 
tried  first, "  replied  Clement.  *  *  The  Mountain  hare  already 
soiled  themselves  with  enough  of  blood.  Wliat  snys  Robvi- 
pierrc  ? 

"  What  he  seeks  is  external  peace,  when  inward  dlssen- 
aion  will  eease.  All  our  evils  arise  from  the  power  which 
each  party  has  of  aocuaing  the  other  of  being  the  agentd  of 
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tka  flmigaer.    Bobatpiem  10  blnuwlf  Momed  or  being  in 
the  pay  of  the  Dake  ef  Braosviok." 

•'  Bf  whom  I " 

"  By  the  Girondim,  of  ooane." 

*'  Why  do  thef  eontend  agaiMft  the  only  men  eepeUe  of 
guiding  the  Revolution  ?  *' 

*  *  Pnciio]/  for  that  reason.  They  ere  fnteoaely  jeelont  of 
bim.  Brisaot  hates  him  beeanse  hie  ineorrnptibtlity  ii  a 
tMit  repnaeh  to  the  onoe-hired  libeller,  Loavet,  author  of 
FavblaSt  becaose  Robespierre  leads  a  pnre  life,  vhioh 
riames  his  debanehed  name  ;  the  ethers  because  Ihe  people 
JOTc  him.** 

"  Bat  ihe  trial  of  Lonisf" 

''There  is  no  talk  of  it  yet." 

"Aad  when  will  there  be  f* 

"  Before  long,  if  peace  be  not  restored.  It  is  the  emigrants 
who  art  eoodemnins^  Louis  XVI.  If  his  own  brothers,  and 
the  Freoch  nobility,  woald  keep  off  the  frontiers,  he  would 
be  quite  safe." 

"They  are  mad.  But  can  they  not  be  influenced  to 
make  petee  for  his  sake  ?*' 

"Not  they.  Thay  are  fighting  in  his  name  for  their  own 
iBtEresU^for  their  estates,  mansions,  and  power." 

"K'e  most  wait  OTonts,"  said  Charles  Clement. 

"By  the  way,  Charles,  on  Saturday  there  is  a  meeting 
io  the  lection  to  form  a  patriotio  club,  and  to  select  an 
officer  of  volunteers.    Tou  must  attend  it." 

"I  will,'*  replied  Charles,  hurriedly,  while  Miranda  look- 
ed at  him  with  some  surprise. 

"I  am  delighted,"  said  tho  Conventionalist,  warmly; 
''atlen^hlseeyoa  onoe  more,  my  friend,  likely  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  Republic." 

"Which  I  will  defend  with  my  life  against  all  its  enemies; 
bat,  Graochas,  I  will  aid  and  abet  none  of  its  excesses." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  none  will  occur,"  replied  Antiboul. 
"  We  hftve  had  enough  of  them.** 

"Where  go  you  to-night  ?"  asked  the  Countess. 

"To  the  Jacobins.** 

"Let  us  all  go,*'  said  Miranda,  with  a  sign  to  Antiboul 
to  iQii«t  on  Charles  accompanying  them. 

"  By  all  means,"  added  Antiboul. 

"  I  am  at  your  orders,' *  replied  Clement.  "  My  frloods, 
Ileare  myself  at  present  in  your  bands.  What  you  think 
visa  and  proper,    I   will  do,  for  I  am  not  fit  to  guide 

"  Let  ui  dine,  then.  Sit  you  down,  Gracchus.  How 
is  your  dear  little  wife?** 

"The  same  good,  excellent  creature  as  ever,**  replied 
the  jbung  republican. 

"And  Paul?" 

"Happy  as  an  honest  man  should  bo.*' 

"Andltfarier* 

"Thehappicat  little  wife  I  ever  saw." 

''Bid  them  all  come  dine  wiih  me  to-morrow,"  added 
the  Countess. 

The  three  friends  now  rapidly  took  their  meal,  as  the 
boar  of  the  sitting  of  tlie  club  was  approaching. 

At  eight  at  night  they  vent  out,  Miranda  wearing  a 
hood,  while  CbM-lee  and  Gracchus,  well  armed,  wore  the 
Mual  costume  of  the  period. 

The  streets  were  4ieserted  and  silent;  few  people  as  yet 
Tewurd  out  after  dark,  for  the  memory  of  the  September 
mi*«aere«  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all. 

"^  l&coblft  dab  was  ^ulckl^  gaiticd ;  but  It  prorcd  to  bo 


[a  sitting  of  no  great  mteiMt*  mid  theptttyMOa  bilto 
return  home. 

They  bad  left  the  Ru  SL  Honevfi^  aal  wers  iiinuflK  la 
the  Rue  St.  Tbonae  du  Lonrro,  when  a  weoMA  wddenlj 
ran  agninel  them« 

A  lamplight  was  o? er  their  heads. 

'*  LnoiUe  ! "  nid  Miranda  with  sarpriee. 

"  Madame  la  Comtesse,"  cried  the  woman  ;  and  then, 
cheeking  herself,  '<  Cifoytftine  Miraada,  I  am  glad  to  see 
thee." 

Miranda,  more  anosed  than  oflendad  at  her  lamilwr 
tone,  smiled. 

'*  It  is  years  ainee  I  hare  seen  thee,  girl;  where  bast 
thou  been?" 

**  Please,  I  am  married,'*  said  thegirL 

<*  I  hope  well." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  woman,  with  a  sigh  which  belied 
her  words. 

•*Wboisthyhvsbaad?" 

*'  The  oitoyen  Tison,  ex^elerk  at  a  hairier.  He  Is 
old  and  cross ;  but  what  wonldst  thou,  cUayenm  f  I  mm 
poor,  and  he  nerer  beats  me  now.** 

"  What  ia  his  present  oeoapation  f  " 

"  He  is  at  the  Temple,**  said  the  girl,  oonfosodly. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Miranda,  with  a  sUrt. 

"  Art  thou  employed  there  ?  **  asked  Graeohns. 

**  We  wait  on  the  King  einoe  hie  ojieieutt*  hare  been 
dismissed  by  tho  Commune." 

*'  I  hope,"  said  Graeohns,  gravely,  "thou  wilt  do  thy 
duty,  eitoyenne.  Remember  thy  position  is  a  dangerous  aad 
responsible  one.  Let  no  false  pity  move  thee  to  join  in  any 
machinations  faTOurable  to  the  enemies  of  the  nation." 

"  Citoyen,  never  fear,*'  cried  the  citoyenne  Tison;  ''my 
husband  is  a  good  patriot;  his  only  fimlt  is,  that  he  tiwite 
the  oitoyen  Veto  too  roughly. 

"  He  has  no  right  to  do  so,"  added  Gcacchus.  "  TI  ey 
are  entitled  to  the  same  respect  which  any  other  prisooern 
are  allowed — no  more,  no  less." 

"If  I  had  my  will/*  said  the  woman,  '*  they  should  net 
bo  ill-treated,  as  they  are  by  Simon  and  Roch'r.  I  bate 
all  tyrants,  as  tho  Etre  Supreme^  knows ;  but  stiU  I 
would  not  forget  how  much  they  must  suffer,  changed  froqn 
the  Tuileries  to  the  Temple." 

"  Millions  of  the  ex-subjects  of  this  man,"  replied  Grac- 
chus, moodily,  "are  worse  fed  and  worse  lodged.  Pity 
the  millions  first,  and  tho  few  afterwards,    Silul  tifraitr- 

And  Gracchus  moved  on, 

*'  Come  to  me  the  first  time  you  can,'*  whispered  Mi- 
randa, *'  I  wish  to  see  you  mobt  particularly.*' 

'*  I  will  come  in  a  few  days,"  replied  tbo  fomme  Tison  ; 
and  she  hurried  away. 

Gracchus  left  hia  two  friends  at  the  door.  Just  beibro 
they  parted,  there  was  on  his  lips  somctliing  relative  to  tho 
malevolent  interpretation  which  might  bo  put  on  the  cvU 
dence  of  a  young  man  and  young  woman  being  in  tho  same 
house,  almost  alone ;  but  ho  forbore,  recollecting  both  how 
the  idoa  would  pain  Miranda,  and  how  many  other  things  the 
world  had  just  now  to  think  of. 

Tho  world  is  only  scandalous  when  it  is  idle,  which  ex- 
plains the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  a  watering-place. 


*  Under  ihe  Republican  regime,  the  word  for  sertants. 
f  Und^r  the  old  Kefolutioni  the  word  for  <*  the  Ainaghvi," 
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OVAPTSR  XV. 
IHK  MIOBTT  ARE  FALLIN. 

'  fVw  "petffoiu  holding' the  adfaooed  iMku  irfafch  exist  in 
tty  mind,  hava  w«e  shown  maoh  ttfmpithy,  either  An* 
Louis  XVL  or  Marie  Antoinette.  I  do  feel  i^ft&pfttlqr  for 
"Iheoir  as  I  wenld  for  Buy  oAer  persons  in  iniaforttttto.  Bat 
I  do  not  piiy  them  tMoausa  the^  held  the  nnk  of  king  and 
i|ueeB,  hot  in  spite  of  their  oooarpybg  that  position*  Stil| 
I  think  far  toe  moch,  if  I  may  he  excused  tho  word,  whin- 
ing, has  been  wasted  upon  them.  IfM  all  the  loyalism  and 
leammg  in  the  world  can  prove  that  a  king  and  qneen  are 
any  other  than  a  plain  man  and  woman,  descended,  like  us 
adl,  from  Adam  and  Eve,  holding  a  high  position  by  the 
purest  accident  of  birth.  Thousands  of  other  men  and 
women,  quite  as  deserving,  and,  for  all  I  know,  iar  more 
deserving,  than  this  nn  fortunate  pair,  have  snfibred  impri- 
flonment,  privation,  and  death,  without  meeting  with  one 
tear  or  one  regret,  perhaps.  But  these  people  were  bom 
poor,  and  had. suffered  all  their  lives,  and  it  could  be  no 
matter,  therefore,  what  they  went  through  in  the  end. 
Lovis  and  Marie  Antoinette,  on  the  other  hand,  were  once 
rich,  and  great,  and  powerful ;  and,  therefore,  the  mass  of 
the  vulgar  pity  them,  because  danled  by  their  former 
greatness. 

The  humiliation  of  this  pair  was  a  sad  necessity ;  but  it 
was  a  necessity.  The  people  had  hitherto  been  tyrannised 
Cfver,  trampled  on,  and  crushed  by  their  kings.  It  was 
JMW  their  tarn,  as  the  last  of  the  race  of  despots,  to  serve 
as  a  warning  and  example  to  all  future  sovereigns.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  the  execution  of  Louis  XYI.  and  his 
t^UBh  to  have  been,  not  the  act  of  a  nation,  but  of  the 
quarrels  of  parties,  and  therefore  criminal. 

I  solenmly  believe  a  nation  to  have  as  much  right  to 
judge,  condemn,  and  execute  a  king,  as  a  king,  while  king, 
has  a  right  to  pardon  or  condemn  a  criminal.  But  Louis 
XVL's  death  was  a  great  fault.  He  did  not  deserve  death ; 
and  his  death  killed  the  Republic,  for  it  brought  England 
upon  it.  The  executions  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame 
Elisabeth  were  worse  than  faults  —  they  were  crimes. 
Proud,  haughty,  light,  and  even  criminal,  grossly  criminal, 
politically  speaking,  as  was  the  Austrian  Princess,  there 
was  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  her  execution;  while 
Madame  Elizabeth  was  as  innocent  as  a  child. 

And  yet  do  I  blame  the  people,  to  whose  real  and  sup- 
posed passions  these  heads  were  sacrificed,  by  parties  strug- 
^ing  for  existence?  By  no  means.  The  vile  monarchy  of 
France  made  them  what  they  were.  No  people  would  have 
aeted  as  the  people  of  France  did  in  1793,  where  kings, 
priests,  and  nobles  had  done  their  duty.  The  monarchy 
made  the  men  of  1793  what  they  were;  the  revolution  un- 
chained them ;  and  the  monarchy  paid  the  penalty  of  its 
crimes,  and  its  neglect,  and  its  disgraceful  immorality  and 
debauchery. 

The  people  of  a  town  which  had  seen  the  debaucheries 
and  massacres  of  Catherine,  the  licentious  amours  and  wars 
of  Henry  IV.,  the  glossed  and  veiled  crimes  of  Louis  XIV., 
of  Richelieu  and  Mazaur,  the  frightful  saturnalia  of  the 
Regency,  and  the  unblushing  effrontery  of  the  Court  and 
King  nnder  Louis  XV.,  could  not  but  do  as  did  the  mob  of 
Paris  in  1793.  Natural  causes  had  natural  effects ;  and 
Lenil  XTI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  guilty  of  great  faults, 
hut  not  of  such  crimes  as  those  of  their  ancestors,  paid  for 
l&h  %iMe  bad  BOuf l>on  race. 

I  shonld  hare  avoided  this  phase  of  the  B.eTolotio&i  piun* 


fisl  and  nd  aoMeof  nisArtioii,  hntiftW  tilMfaiiiatai' 
tnophe  of  my  heraine'a  erisfcanoe  is  m  Wmely  Jatinisiga 
with  tUs  tragedy  that  I  oannot  naffsate  th»4M  vilhsat 
tooehing  upon  the  tithnr. 

everybody  wlm  hns  viiitod  Paris,  has -iMan  to  te  rsBsiss 
of  the  Temple^  the  none  o£  the  oaptlfifyef  Loeii  XVI. 
Bat  ne  one  who  jndges  by  what  thof  new.  see  qm  have  an; 
idea  of  what  at  was  in  1192, 

A  few  words  of  description,  and  then  we  wiU  inm  to  the 
inmatea. 

The  Temple  dated  back  to  the  year  1147,  though  llio 
building,  of  which  tiie  remains  served  as  the  King's  prisoo, 
was  only  commenced  in  1182. 

Bat  we  have  no  time  to  look  at  it  otherwise  tinn  ss  it 
appeared  OQ  the  34th  September,  1792. 
.  Save  the  Chatelet  and  the  BaStille,  whioh  ne  koger 
existed,  no  building  was  more  dismal  in  all  Paris  thaathia 
old  palace.  It  gave  a  gloom  to  the  whole  nei^^urhood 
in  which  it  was  situated. 

The  old  palace,  ditopidated  and  heavy,  laraiahsd  messlf 
and  antiqndy,  still  remained,  and  had  aeired  leeeatijai 
an  eccastonai  town  residence  for  the  Count  D'  Arlsis,  ato- 
wards  Charles  X.  A  deserted  and  neglected  gardsn  nr- 
rounded  it. 

Near  this  rose  the  dct^on* 

It  was  composed  of  one  vast  square  tower,  wfth  •  aaallsr 
one  supporting  itself  against  it.  The  larger  eoe  had  fiwr 
corner  towers,  with  pointed roofii»  the  amaUee  twesoapeoded 
as  it  were  from  it.  The  whole  rote  inijloemyBiajes^aflanii 
the  sky. 

It  is  built  with  stones  cut  irom  the  Ttet  nVtecnososs 
oavems  which  yawn  beneath  a  great  part  of  PaHs*-«  ei^ 
restfaig  upon  another  vast  but  uninhabited  aeries  oC  cbaa- 
bers,  that  have  given  np  their  solid  howds  to  tfect  thsess 
above. 

Time  had  blackened  and  soiled  the  bnildiog  ootil  it 
seemed  one  solid  tower  cut  out  of  rook.  Sixty  feet  iuigii 
and  thuiy  square,  it  was  sufficiently  rast  in  its  dimeaHOfts 
to  have  a  general  air  of  grandeur.* 

An  enormous  pile  of  masonry  oeoopied  the  centre  of  tbe 
tower,  and  rose  almost  to  the  point  of  the  ediilce.  TUs 
pile,  larger  and  wider  at  each  story,  leaned  its  arohesspoa 
the  exterior  widls,  and  formed  four  snooessive  arabed  roo6, 
which  oontamed  four  guard-rooms.  These  haUs  comsMai- 
cated  with  other  hidden  and  narrower  places  cut  intb^ 
towers.  Tbe  walls  ofthe  edifice  were  nine  feet  thick.  The 
embrasures  of  the  few  windows  which  lighted  it»  very  vid^ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  wall,  sunk  as  they  became  nairov, 
even  to  tbe  orosswork  of  stone,  and  left  only  a  £Mbls  aad 
remote  light  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  Bsrs  of  ina 
darkened  these  apartmenU  still  further.  Two  doors,  (ie 
one  of  double  oak,  vety  thick,  and  stodded  with  laigs  dia- 
mond-headed nails,  the  other  plated  with  uwk,  and  Airtifiid 
with  bats  of  the  same  metal,  divided  each  hall  from  tbe 
stair  by  which  one  ascended  to  it. 

This  winding  stair  rose,  in  a  spiral  foim,  to  the  piatibm 
of  the  edifice.  Seven  successive  wickets,  or  seven  aoiid 
doors,  shut  by  bolt  aad  key,  were  ranged  Ci^om  laodiog  ^ 
landing,  fram  the  base  to  the  roof:    At  each  OQO  of  thtfe 


•  Lamartine's  admirable  description  renders  .all  otbers 
useless.  I  am  constrained  to  copy  him  slaviablv.  Tb^re  w 
no  such  other  picture  of  tbe  period  of  theRevoMtltfQ  ^**™ 
Girondtes."  It  is  muque.  But  at  present  it  can  only  lie  lesa 
in  the  original. 
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vMMto* Mtim  And  ft  kaghteDMrime  «b  guud.  An  ex* 
tetfargidlnjp'wwi— d  tlwmni—pt  of  iha  danjon.  One  made 
k<M  too  iteps  at  eaoh  tiini.  The  least  bnath  of  ur  howled 
there  like  a  tempest.  The  noises  of  Paris  moanted  there, 
verionhig  as  they-ome.  Thoaoe  the  e|o  inmged  finely 
OTer  A»  Joirffoofr  of  the  Qnartier  SL  Antoinew 

The  saall  tower,  as  I  haTo  alieadf  said,  stood  with  its 
back  to  the  large  one.  It  was  an  oblong  sqwnre,  with  alto 
JDnr  stDtwSv 

Ob  the  first  story,  an  anto^hamher,  dbing-roon,  and  li- 
bniy ;  on  the  rest,  naked,  empty  rooms. 

The  wind  whistled,  tlie  rain  ftll,  the  sparrow  flew  iui 
tbroQgb  the  broken  panes. 

After  one  day's  nsidenoo  in  the  old  palaoe^  the  King  was 
lent,  vith  all  his  famfly,  to  tlw  smaller  tower,  Co  be  after- 
virdi  fsineifed  to  the  ku^r. 

On  the  2itb  September  there  remained  in  tlie  prison  of 
Dm  Tsnrple,  Loais  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  Madame 
Elinbeth,  the  Princess  Royal,  nowDoohessD'Aogooleme, 
aod  the  fiiMiphin  Look  XVII.,  whose  supposed  existence 
in  the  person  of  the  Baron  do  Richemont  aflhrds  so  mnob 
ttSojiMe  to  tho  Carlist  party  in  Franee  at  the  present 


They  were  attended  on  and  gnarded  by  Tison  and  his 
wife,  one  Rooher,  the  eternally  infamous  Simon,  Santerre, 
isdMsnML 

Clsvy,  the  King's  valet,  still  remained. 

The  poeilbtt  of  the  £uniiy  was  not  so  bad  as  some  royal- 
irtviittrs  fav^o  represented  it.  "Potion  ssnt  him  (the 
King)  one  hundred  loais,  the  alms  of  a  republican  to  a 
nfiWljpi  faUen  iato  lodigenoe.  A  list  of  everything  neces- 
ury  fertbe  royal  family  was  drawn  up««4Qd  linen,  furai- 
tan,  (iething,  fVml,  books,  were  liberally  provided  at  the 
•xpaaieof  tiio  OomoMne,  and,  throogh  the  interposition  of 
its  comnussaries,  all  their  expenses  in  suitable  proportion, 
not  to  the  wants  of  a  fiunily,  but  to  the  generosity  of  the 
sttioD  snd  the  respeet  due  to  fallen  greatness.  The 
Kepsblio  at  this  moment  exereised  its  ostracism  with 
profuaeness."  • 

Simon  was  commissary  of  inspoction,  of  labour,  and  ex- 
penses ;  Tieon  was  a  servant ;  Rocher  a  jailer. 

It  wu  twelve  o'clock  on  the  24th  September,  1792. 
The  gsrden  of  the  Temple  was  filled  with  National  Guards. 
Smtioels  were  posted  at  every  door,  and  almost  at  every 
tm. 

At  the  fbot  of  the  tower,  near  the  entrance,  stood  a 
■ttn,  of  heavy  statoFe,  hang-dog  look,  and  sinister  features, 
t^gly  to  hideottsness,  with  insolence  in  eveiy  line  of  his 
face,  gHMuiess  in  every  wrinkle,  foulness  on  bis  thicki  pro- 
jcettng  lips,  his  dog-skin  cap,  untrimmed  beard,  hoarse^  hd- 
bw  voiee,  reeking  with  tobacco  and  brandy,  a  short  blaok 
pipe  sever  absent  from  his  mouth,  all  combined  to  make  him 
the  very  Oerberos  of  the  fanatic  Commune,  now  wholly  di> 
noted  by  Hebert,  Ptofs,  Santerre^  *nd  the  worst  of  the 
Jacobin  party,  who,  sinoero  though  they  were,  partook  of 
the  ehsncter  wUch  wo  haTS  assigned  to  the  people  gene- 
nOy  at  ehitf  period. 

A  heavy" eaVahy  snbn  trailed  beside  him,  which,  with  a 
yvA  btiiUSl  of  kfys,  always  announced  his  approach. 

Near  him  were  seven  men,  one  of  whom  woro  the  rough 
tnppitigB  ttf  a  lepobNean  general  officer,  while  the  others 
were  ia  ciTiX  costume,  but  with  tricoloured  scarfs  and  sabres. 


*^^^mmm^lt0mfmmim» 


*  Lamortinef 


with  pistols  at  their  heUi.    Thej  woro  also  top-boots  and 
slouched  hats. 

These  wero  fiaatorro»  the  oommandflr^A-ehief'ofrtho 
National  Guard,  wid  the  six  munioipal^aaBzain  fihoservicD 
of  the  Tomplo. 

On  a  stone,  aibo  smoking,  sat  a  man  habited  in  a  oonr* 
plete  patriotio  oostume-^wooden  shoes,  tricobMred  hiose 
breeches,  a  earmtiploU,  and  huge  shaggy  hair  oovesed  by 
a  log-skin  cap. 

This  WAS  Simon,  the  cobbler,  the  atrocious  exsontioBer 
of  the  young  Dauphin,  one  of  the  monsters  of  the  RevoiO'* 
tioo»  whose  existence  makes  one  almost  feel  ashamed  to  be 
a  republican,  wben  we  reflect  that  there  was  a  day  when 
such  men  were  thought  good  republicans. 

Santerre  suddenly  made  a  si^n  to  Rocher»  who  moved 
towards  the  wicket,  and  entered  the  house  as  old  Tison  came 
out. 

•*  MlUe  bouUt  rouget  /* '  cried  he, ' *  where  is  my  womanf " 
<*  Making  love  with  some  young  citoyen,**  repUed  a  Na- 
tional Guard,  with  a  laugh. 

The  old  fellow  glared  at  the  speaker  with  a  look  of  savage 

bate. 
"  With  some  vaiets  du  tyran,**  said  another. 
"  Some  ioldats  de  Veaclavage,*'  added  a  third* 
<*  With  one  of  the  laohea  satcUiUs  da  rot>." 
Such  were  the  popular  names  all  over  Fnnoe  for  the 

emigrants  who  represented,  in  all  foreign  courts^  the  Fmnh 

people  as  desiring  their  return  with  rapturetts  expeetatioB. 
**MUle  tonnerres!  *'  cried  Tison,  "will  you  be  quiet  I" 
'*  I  think  thou  saidst  you,'*  said  one  gravely. 
'*  I  repeat,  you,''  said  the  old  man,  farioosly,  "fix*  lasean 

you,  that  is  all ;  not  thou,  one  I " 
The  sons  eulotU*  kagbed,  and  struck  op  a  soig  to  the 

air  of  Ca  n*4C  pent  pas,  ea  n'te  peiU  pas!^^ 

Que  sont  ces  h^ros  si  terribles 
Can  tonnes  sur  les  bords  dn  Rhiii? 
lis  seront  longtemps  invincihles 
6'ils  ne  foot  pas  plus  de  chemio ! 
Mais  c'est  leur  parti  le  plus  sage. 
Car  ils  n'auront  de  leur  c6Te 
Qae  les  soldats  de  Tesclaf  age 
CoDtre  ceux  de  la  liberie! 

At  this  moment  an  object  on  which  Tison  oonld  vent  liia 
rage  appeared  before  him. 

It  was  his  wife. 

*'Ah!"  ho  cried,  *' here  thou  art,  oitoyenne  Tison. 
Where  hast  thou  been  V* 

"  To  carry  a  letter  to  the  citoyen  Robespierre,''  replied 
she,  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance. 

"From  whom  ?*'  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  fist  at  her. 

"Thou  badst  best  ask  him,"  answered  Lucille,  the  ex- 
femme  de  chambre  of  the  Countess  Miranda, 

The  National  Guard  laughed. 

"Silence  there,''  cried  the  terrible  voice  of  Santerro; 
'*  and  thou,  Tison,  if  thou  beatest  thy  wife,  look  out.  That's 
good  for  days  of  tyranny ;  but  recollect  mois  vieiuB,  that  wc 
man  is  now  something  before  she  is  a  wife,  she  is  a  c«tey- 
enne.'* 

The  National  Guard  giggled,  Tison  shrunk  away,  his  wifi) 
looked  pleased,  as  women  always  do  when  they  triiu^ph  * 
over  their  husbands,  and,  during  the  confusiooj  the  tQjal 
family  entered  the  garden. 

The  sentinels  reversed  their  guns,  lifting  the  but-eod  of 
theur  guns  on  high,  in  token  of  contempt. 

Next  minote  they  gave  tho  military  iftltiU  tQ  SdatWNi 
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Lonis  XVT.  held  the  Dauphin  by  the  hand.  The  contrast 
of  the  two  was  striking.  Wo  have  already  described  the 
King.  The  only  difforenco  in  him  was  in  his  being  paler 
and  stouter,  from  want  of  that  exercise  which  was  to  him 
a  necessity  of  existence.  The  prioce  reminded  one  of  the 
effeminate  look  of  Louis  XV.,  while  retaining  much  of  Iho 
Austrian  haughtiness  of  his  mother.  He  had  blue  eyes, 
elevated  nostrils,  a  sharply-defined  mouth,  projecting  lips, 
ohcsnut  hair,  parted  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  descending 
in  thick  curls  on  the  shoulders,  and  resembled  both  his  mo- 
ther and  his  father. 

The  lovely  princess  royal,  just  bursting  into  womanhood, 
walked  between  Mario  Antoinette  and  Madame  Elixabetb. 

Madame  Tison  seemed  inclined  to  advance  near  to  them, 
but  the  National  Guard  pulled  her  bAck. 

Bot  the  young  Dauphin  had  caught  the  impnlsey  and 
made  an  imperoeptiblc  sign  to  her, 

Luoille  nodded. 

The  Dauphin  let  go  his  father's  hand,  caoght  up  a  stone, 
threw  it  along  the  ground  besido  Luoille,  and  then  ran 
after  it. 

The  stone  rolled  harmlessly  against  the  foot  of  the  cobbler 
Simon. 

The  child  hesitated.  Some  awful  instinct  seemed  to 
warn  him  of  what  ho  was  to  endure  from  this  man. 

But  the  desire  to  fuldl  his  scheme  overpowered  him,  and 
he  reached  at  the  stone. 

"  Little  reptile,"  said  Simon,  savagely,  treading  on  his 
hand  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  stone,  "  why  did'st  thou 
cast  that  stone  at  me  V* 

The  child's  eyes  flashed,  but  he  made  no  reply  to  the 
cobbler's  cowardly  attack. 

At  the  same  moment  Simon  fell  like  an  ox  under  the 
blow  of  the  butcher. 

Santerre  had  fulled  him  with  his  fist. 

"  Thou  art  a  jailor,  not  an  executioner,"  said  the  re- 
publican general,  severely.  ''  The  eitoyen  Capet  and  his 
family  are  little  entitled  to  respect  irom  the  citizens  of  a 
free  liepublic  ;  but  let  me  see  no  more  insult  or  cruelty.'* 

The  boy  turned  to  Santerre,  and  took  his  hand. 

"  Go  !"  cried  the  revolutionary  general,  withdrawing 
his  hand  ;  **  I  only  do  my  duty.*' 

Marie  Antoinette  and  the  King  thanked  the  stem  com- 
mitnder  of  the  national  guard  with  their  eyes  ;  but  San- 
terre turned  away.  He  did  what  he  thought  right,  but 
lie  wished  no  thanks. 

Unfortunately,  this  honest,  sincere,  and  even  fanatic 
republican  was  seldom  at  the  Temple. 

Tison  took  the  child  by  the  hand  and  led  it  back 
to  its  mother.  While  so  doing  she  squeezed  the  child's 
hand  very  hard  ,*  and  it  might  have  been  noticed  that, 
when  she  let  him  go,  he  kept  his  flst  clenched. 

It  was  the  hand  that  Simon  had  kicked. 

Scarcely  had  this  incident  occurred  when  a  beating  of 
drums  in  the  exterior  court  announced  an  arrival. 

Santerre  and  the  municipals  hurried  to  the  gate,  while 
the  royal  family  were  told  to  re-enter  their  prison. 

They  obeyed,  and  were  soon  in  the  common  room  of 
the  tower,  where  the  family  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling. 

Another  roll  of  the  drums  was  heard,  and  then  an 
officer  of  gendarmerie^  named  Lubin,  presented  himself, 
accompanied  by  Manuel. 

He  Ud  the  King  and  Queen  go  to  the  window,  where 
they  could  hcari  but  iMt  Ne,  wh«(  pmed  in  ^  oowii 


U 


There  was  an  awfhl  tumult.  The  voices  of  a  mob  nm 
(hrious  and  mad,  venting  imprecations  and  instdts  ob  Um 
royal  name. 

Louis  XVI.  looked  curiously  at  Manuel,  who  answered 
by  a  sign  which,  said  there  is  no  danger. 

The  Queen  turned  paler  than  usual,  and  clutched  tlis 
hands  of  the  children. 

Madame  Elizabeth  bowed  her  head  in  prayer. 

"Citoyen  Lonis  Capet,"  said  Lubin,  harshly,  "listen 
to  the  voice  of  rfetribution." 

The  drums  rolled  once  more,  and  then  one,  iu  a  losd 
voice,  read  a  proclamation. 

It  was  the  official  abolition  of  royalty,  and  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Bepublic. 

Marie  Antoinette  frowned  and  bit  her  Up;  Her  Aus- 
trian pride  had  revolted,  while  a  look  of  incompreheosilile 
incredulity  crossed  her  countenance. 

This  wife,  daughter,  sister,  and  mother  of  kings,  could 
not  understand  how  a  nation  could  exist  without  this  here- 
ditary magistrate. 

But  Louis  XYI.  seemed  relieved.  The  crown  was  s 
burthen  always  far  above  his  capabilities,  and  he  seemed 
to  feci  it. 

'<  3Iy  kingdom,"  said  he  to  the  Queen,  *'  has  passed 
away  like  a  dream,  but  it  was  not  a  happy  dream.  God 
had  imposed  it  on  me  :  ray  people  discbarge  me  from  it. 
May  France  be  happy — I  will  not  complain." 

It  is  such  phrases  as  these  that  have  made  many  per* 
sons  admii'c  Louis  and  regret  his  fall.  But  a  nation  cau- 
not  keep  a  king  because  he  is  well  meaning. 

"  Thou  art  now  a  simple  citizen,"  said  Lubin,  "and  mast 
be  treated  as  such.     These  baubles  must  be  stripped  off.** 

And  the  gendarme  pointed  to  the  ex-King's  sword,  and 
to  tlie  insignia  of  the  order  of  chivalry  which  adorned  hi> 
coat. 

But  Louis  did  not  hear  ;  he  was  thinking  of  the  tre- 
mendous change  in  his  position  revealed  by  the  procla- 
mation. 

Lubin  frowned,  and  was  about  to  speak  more  violentlr, 
when  Manuel  stopped  him. 

"  Do  not  annoy  him  now,"  said  he ;  "I  will  see  that 
those  baubles  be  removed;"  and,  turning  to  Clery,  tht 
fallen  monarch's  valet,  he  bade  him  take  them  off  when 
the  king  undressed. 

Lubin,  Manuel,  Santerre,  and  the  commissioners,  ieft 
the  room,  while,  without,  tremendous  shoots  arose. 

"  Vive  la  Repiibliqwe  !  "  said  seme* 

"  Mori  aux  tyrans,'*  cried  others. 

*«  Death  to  the  eitoyen  Veto." 

*'  Death  to  the  man  Capet^  to  the  woman  Capei,  a  i 
to  all  the  little  OapeU." 

The  royal  fiimtiy  withdrew,  shuddering,  from  t^ 
window.  They  now  saw  what  ceeaos  of  vratfa  a  people, 
oppressed  for  ages,  nurse  in  their  bosoms. 

At  this  moment,  when  all  were  alone,  t^e  DsopUi^ 
opened  his  hand,  and  gave  a  paper  to  his  mother. 

Pour  la  nine. 

Such  was  all  its  address. 

Marie  Antoinette  rapidly  opened  It,  and  read — 

"  Madame, — Though,  firom  conviction,  a  Mend  to  the 
revolution,  I  hate  all  its  excesses,  and  desire,  above  ail 
things,  the  safety  of  the  royal  family.  I  shall  be  bappjr 
to  co-operate  with  any  of  your  friends  in  aiding  any  plan 
for  your  personal  salvation.  Trust  the  fsmme  TUon  witii 
a  T«rbal  reply,^-^UiiuirDA  del  Costelmonte/* 
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"  I  reoollecty"  siud  Lonis,  "  one  of  the  friends  of  these 
two  jooQg  men,  who  visited  us  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
Juue.     Pitjr  we  did  not  take  their  advice." 

"  Thoogh  not  rojalists^  they  are  not  oar  enemies/'  said 
Marie  Antoinette,  stifling  the  pang  which  this  tacit  re- 
proach caused  her ;  '*  they  may  serve  us  much.'* 

**  They  had  better  act  in  concert  with  the  Chevalier  de 
Jirjais,"  said  Madame  Elizabeth. 

''Bot  perhaps  they  will  not  act  with  royalists/'  ob- 
sened  Marie  Antoinette.  "  We  had  better  wait  events ; 
and  if  our  two  parties  of  saviours  clash,  we  can  then  put 
them  in  communication  one  with  another.*' 

"But,  if  this  be  a  trap?*'  said  ^ladame  Elizabeth. 

"Xo!  I  know  the- writer.  She  is  a  noble  Italian ;  and 
though  of  the  revolutionary  party,  would  not  be  a  traitor.*' 

"  We  must  first  sound  Tison's  wife,"  continued  Marie 

Antoinette ;  and,  sitting  down  upon  a  bench,  they  began 

to  plan  their  answer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Meanwhile,  an  explanation  had  taken  place  between 
Miranda  and  Charles  Clement,  which  somewhat  altered 
their  relative  position. 

"llurnnda,"  said  the  young  man,  on  his  return  from 
the  Jacobin  Club,  **  my  grief  has  made  me  too  tender- 
hearted. I  said  I  would  join  with  yon  in  aiding  the 
escape  of  Louis.  Befiection  shows  me  that  I  must  not. 
I  am  a  republican.  For  me  the  National  Bepresentation 
is  somethiug  sacred.  They  are  depositories  of  the  will  of 
the  people.  What  they  decide,  I  am  bound  to  ob-'V.  If 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  be  considered  by  them  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  republic,  I  should  be  a  traitor  to 
m)'  country  if  I  joined  in  any  evasion  of  their  decree. 
IndiTidaally,  I  wish  Louis  to  escape ;  but,  about  to  act  in 
pahlic,  to  assume  perhaps  a  command,  to  do  somethinp;  for 
nj  conntry,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  assist  you." 


"  How  y<w  have  changed,"  replied  the  Countess,  sor- 
rowfully, 

"  Dear  Miranda,"  said  the  young  man,  "shut  up  here, 
I  listened  only  to  the  dictates  of  a  heart  soflencd  by  sor- 
row. I  have  gone  again  into  the  world  this  night,  and 
recollect  my  position.  I  have  aided  to  impel  this  revolu- 
tion. Publicly,  I  will  do  all  to  restrain  its  excesses ; 
privately,  I  cannot  conspire.  I  would  plot  against  a  man, 
I  cannot  against  a  nation." 

"  After  all,  you  are  right,"  said  Miranda. 

"  But  do  not  tell  me  what  you  may  do  yourself,  nnless 
there  be  danger,"  continued  Charles  Clement.  **  Be  wise 
and  cautions.  Under  no  circumstances  place  your  exist- 
ence in  peril.  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  on  evasion,  if 
the  feeling  be  strong  against  the  Ring,  aa  I  also  doabt  a 
condemnation  to  death." 

'< Thank  yon,  Charles;  thank  yon,"  said  Miranda, 
warmly.  "  Life  can  have  little  charms  for  one  so  utterly 
alone  as  I  am  ;  but  if  my  friends  wish  my  presenoe,  I  will 
be  careful." 

"  Are  you  more  lonely  than  I  ?"  replied  Charles  Cle- 
ment, in  a  low  tone,  while  his  eyes  were  bent  on  the  floor 
in  moody  thoogbt. 

Miranda  made  no  reply,  but,  calling  Bose  to  her  side, 
bade  her  admit  Lueelle,  now  femma  Tison,  At  any  time 
when  she  should  call,  to  an  immediate  audience. 

After  some  further  conversation,  Charles  Clement  ex- 
plained- more  fully  his  political  reasons  for  declining  to  act 
secretly  for  the  salvation  of  the  King.  Still  he  informed 
Miranda  that  it  was  his  design  to  promote  his  personal 
safety,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  with  the  heads  of 
the  republican  party. 

At  midnight,  they  parted. 

(7\>b€  continued  J 


THE    WHIG*S    BELIEF. 


I. 


I  DO  heliere  for  Whigs  alone  that  goTemment  was  made, 
That  to  live  in  place  in  clover  was  intended  for  their  trade — 
that  to  role  the  roast  is  quite  their  right,  which  cannot  be  gaiitiaid, 
Aad  neter  yet  was  doubted  by  a  Whig,  sirs,  a  Whig — 
No,  never  yet  was  doubted  by  a  Whig. 


n. 


I  do  helieve  in  CTerything  my  Lord  John  can  believe. 
And  always  my  opinions,  sin,  and  pay  from  him  receive, 
And  am  for  ever  for  or  *gainst  all  things  as  Fve  his  leave ; 
As  ilwayi  ia  t^  doty  of  a  Whig,  sirs,  a  Whig— 
Tes,  alwais  is  the  daty  uf  a  Whig. 


iir. 


1  fo  believe  in  all  things  at  all  times  believed  by  Greys, 
^liether,  otrf,  sitv,  for  eolonial  rights  their  chtaourings  ^ey  raise, 
Or,  M,  deny  the  very  things  they  storm'd  for  ia  old  days  i 

for  to  doabt  them  never  yet  was  in  a  Whig,  sirs,  a  ^\lug — 
N'o,  to  doubt  them  never  yet  was  in  a  Whi^. 


IV. 


1 3o  helwve  «T5nality  j"  but  hold  it  a  disgrace 
IT  V^  to  choese  between  it  and  the  lost  of  pay  and  pUice — 
^ot  to  creep  aa  iar  as  creep  I  must,  for  that  sirs,  is  a  case 
That  aerei  raised  a  doubt  yet  in  a  Whig,  sirs,  a  Whig — 
Ko,  never  raised  a  doubt  yet  in  a  Whig. 


V. 


Ottff  I  believe  retrenchment  right,  as  then  my  speeches  show ; 
But,  «fi,  it's  very  mention  seta  my  anger  in  a  glow — 
For  frieads  and  younger  brothers,  why  we  mast  provide,  you  know; 
Which  never  yet  was  doubted  by  a  Whig,  sirs,  a  Whig — 
Ko^  never  yet  was  doubted  by  a  Whig. 


VI. 


Agitation,  sirs,  I  do  believe,  is  proper  quite,  and  right. 
When  the  people,  sirs,  from  rule  and  pay  the  Tunes  out  would  fright; 
But,  turned  against  ourselves,  it's,  sirs,  abhorrent  to  my  sight —  , 
Nothing  can  be  more  abliorrent  to  a  Whip,  sirs,  a  Whig — 
Nothing  can  be  mure  abhorrent  to  a  Whig. 


\^I. 

I  do  believe  sach  proper  rights  the  people  ought  to  win, 
As  make  both  Houses  safely  ours,  and  always  keep  us  in ; 
Bat  farther,  airs,  than  this  to  go  is  anarchy  and  sin, 

Aad  never  can  be  sanctioned  by  a  Whig,  airs,  a  Whig — 
No  never  cau  be  sanctioned  by  a  Whig. 

VIII. 

In  short,  I  always  will  believe — believe  with  all  my  might — 
That  all  butWhiga  are  always  wrong,  and  none  but  Whigs  are  right; 
That  Whigs  alone  should  ofTico  hold,  of  that  I'm  certain,  quite — 
Tor  this  was  never  doubted  by  a  Whig,  sirs,  a  Whig — 
No,  this  was  never  doubted  by  a  Whig. 

Greenwich.  "tf .  C.  Bihwctt. 
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THE   MODERN    VASSAL. 


BT  JOHN   "WILMEE. 


"  L£oy,  jou  shall  stay  in  this  room  because  I  bid 
you,"  said  a  tall,  soldierly-looking  man,  imperatively, 
to  a  handsome,  well-grown  boy — ten  years  old,  or 
thereabouts — ^who  stood,  with  frowning  brow  and 
flushed  cheek,  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment.  "  Do 
you  hear,  sir?  '* 

The  only  effect  of  this  command  was  the  protrusion 
of  a  ripe  under  lip,  and  a  flashing  of  the  dark,  lustrous 
eyes,  from  beneath  long,  black  lashes  of  remarkable 
boauty;  and  as  the  father  gazed  on  a  form  which 
already  betrayed  a  promise  of  future  strength  and 
grace,  and  on  features  not  strictly  regular,  indeed, 
but  stiiking,  and  announcing  in  their  general  expres- 
sion an  unusual  degree  of  firmness  and  daring,  the 
symptoms  of  anger  faded  from  his  countenance,  and  the 
pride  of  a  fond  parent  beamed  from  his  eyes — ^in  which 
he  in  vain  tried  to  throw  seyere  and  reproving  glances. 

The  boy  stood  his  ground  in  stubborn  silence ;  not 
daring  to  advance  towards  the  door,  but  ready  for  a 
spring  the  moment  the  opportunity  offered. 

"  Leon,  wDl  you  not  stay  a  little  while  with  your 
poor,  sick  mamma  ?  "  said  a  low,  soft  voice,  rendered 
still  weaker  by  distance,  for  the  speaker  lay  at  full 
length  on  a  couch  at  the  extremity  of  the  room ;  one 
of  unusual  dimensions,  when  compared  with  those  of 
other  countries,  though  common  enough  to  houses  of 
any  pretension  in  Galicia.  The  feeble  accents  no 
sooner  reached  the  child's  ear  than  he  flew  to  the  sofa, 
knelt  beside  it,  and  buried  his  face  in  the  robe  of  the 
lady  there  extended.  Her  snowy  fingers  played  lan- 
guidly with  his  coal-black  locks  as  she  said, 

"  There — ^I  knew  you  were  a  good  boy,  and  would 
not  pain  me.'' 

**  No,  mamma,  no !  "  said  Leon,  large  tears  hanging 
like  dew-drops  on  his  dark  lashes — "  not  for  all  the 
beavers  in  the  lake." 

What  have  the  beavers  to  do  with  it,  Leon  ?  " 
Why  you  see,  mamma,  the  forester  had  promised 
to  take  mc  to  the  pond  w^here  they  build  so  prettily, 
and  I  wanted  to  go  with  liim — ^that's  what  made  me 
80  restless." 

"But  where  are  you  come  from,  so  flushed  and 
heated  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  riding  my  pony  about  the  grounds." 

"But  before  that?*' 

"Before  that,  mamma — ^why,  before  that  I  was 
rowing  down  the  river." 

"  Wild  scapegrace  I "  exclaimed  the  father,  "  when 
you  ought  to  be  at  your  desk,  doing  something  better." 

"Sometimes  he  will  pore  over  books  whole  days 
together,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Oh,  ay,"  replied  her  husband,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, "  over  French  novels,  which  you  or  his  French 
tutor  have  the  folly  to  leave  in  his  way.  My  duties 
do  not  allow  me  to  watch  over  him  as  I  should ;  your 
state  of  health,  my  poor  Yanda,  precludes  your  beiug 
efficient  in  that  respect;  and  as  to  the  French  tutors 
we  get  hereabouts,  they  arc  so  detestable,  that  withal 
he  gets  a  pretty  education — a  little  music,  a  little 
drawing,  a  good  deal  of  dancing  and  French  reading, 
swimming  and  rowing  ad  libitum,'^ ^ 
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"  And  shooting,  papa ;  I  can  fire  a  gun,  and  the 
forester  says  I  take  a  good  aim,'*  put  in  Leon. 

"  *  And  fire  a  gun  1  *  I  beg  pardon  for  not  having 
enumerated  this  last  fine  accomplishment.  But  regular 
habits  of  mind  are  wanting,  and  their  deficiency  will  be 
felt  through  life." 

"  Then  why  not  send  him  to  Lotnberg?"  said  tk 
mother,  hesitatingly. 

"  To  Lemberg !  Are  you  in  earnest,  Yanda  ?  Wodd 
you  that  my  boy,  my  only  son,  my  heir,  were  Anstri- 
anised,  Teutonised,  schooled  into  tame  submission  to 
the  oppressor  from  his  earliest  years,  when,  God  hop- 
ing, I  trust  to  make  him  one  day  fit  to  throw  off  tbe 
foreign  yoke  P" 

The  General,  in  great  excitement,  strode  np  and 
down  the  apartment,  and  the  Countess'  pale  died 
flushed  with  the  glow  of  responsive  sentiments. 
"Ah!"  she  murmured,  "we  should  have  Pdbh 
schools."  " 

"Ay — ^native  schools — ^native  schools — that  v 
our  right — ^those  the  only  places  where  our  childitn 
could  be  properly  educated.  For,  first  and  last,  a 
home  education  is  unfit  for  young  men — ^it  prepares 
them  neither  for  the  world  nor  for  life — ^makes  neitker 
scholars  nor  soldiers  of  them." 

"Oh!  Ladislas — all  Poles  are  bom  soldiers— they 
need  no  teaching,"  warmly  exclaimed  the  Countess. 

"Well,  that  may  be— nay, "said  the  Count,  «I 
will  candidly  admit  that  it  is  so ;  but  still  our  yonib 
are  obliged  to  put  up,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  friio- 
Iqus,  incomplete  education,  unworthy  their  station,  or 
to  mingle  with  the  oppressors.  If  driven  to  the  lat- 
ter alternative,  then  let  it  be  as  late  as  possible,  that  s 
all.  So  we  now  await  our  new  French  tutor ;  and, 
in  the  interim,  between  his  arrival  and  the  departure 
of  the  late  one,  I  suppose  I  must  not  quarrel  with  tout 
wildriess.  Monsieur  Leon — eh  ?'* 

The  cluld,  with  instinctive  tact,  saw  that  the  irind 
was  blowing  in  his  favour,  and  flew  into  his  father's 
arms,  who  brushed  back  the  clustering  hair  from  his 
brow,  and  gazed  his  fill  on  the  young  face  he  loved  so 
well. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  patting  the  curly  head,  "it  is 
of  no  use  trying  to  deceive  you;  we  are  fond  of,  and 
foolish  with  you,  because  you  arc  our  only  child;  but 
let  your  own  reason,  as  you  grow,  guard  you  against 
the  weakness  of  our  love.  Not  another  being  iu  the 
wide  world  will  feel  for  yon  as  do  the  two  beuigs  un- 
der whose  fostering  care  you  are  growing  up— not  one, 
Leon,  be  sure  of  that.  And  now  I  must  away,  Tanda, 
and  look  after  my  farming  and  bailiffs ;  for  my  jounj^ 
heir  will  have  broad  lands,  but  they  must  be  worth 
the  inheriting.  Now,  Leon,  be  good,  and  stay  irith 
mamma  till  I  return — will  you?"  The  promise  vas 
readily  given. 

"You  see,"  murmured  the  Countess^  as  the  Gc^.^ 
ral  stooped  to  kiss  her  wan  cheek,  and  press  her  ferer- 
ish  hand,  "you  see  hovr  gentle  Leon  is  when  yon  tnat 
him  gently." 

"Ay,  but  that  won't  do,'*  sud  the  Count,  shakiDg 
his  heady  with  a  smile.     "  The  world  is  apt  to  rough 
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it  with  08.  Besides,  Leon  must  one  day  be  a  soldier,  like 
me;  we  poor  Poles  have  no  other  chance  or  opening. 
Xapoleon  used  to  say  he  knew  no  princes  in  the  army. 
I  shall  echo  the  sentiment,  and  say  heirs  and  only  sons 
are  unknown  in  the  army.  But,  my  poor  Yanda,  how 
hot  your  hand  is !  I  think  I  had  better  again  have 
the  physician  from  Lemberg.  You  seem  very  weak, 
mj  dearest."  The  tone  of  command  natural  to  the 
General  always  gave  way,  when  he  addressed  his  wife, 
to  accents  of  almost  feminine  solicitude. 

Wasted  as  she  was  by  the  insidious  disease  that  was 
hurnrmg  her  to  the  graye,  the  Countess  stiU  bore  in 
her  elegant  form  and  interesting  countenance  traces  of 
great  personal  charms,  and  her  whole  air  and  manner 
had  that  aristooratio  grace  peculiar  to  the  women  of 
her  nation ;  but  more  winning  than  the  stamps  of  birth 
and  the  lingering  evidence  of  beauty,  was  the  soul 
that  breathed  from  her  dark  eyes,  and  played  in  her 
mournful  smile. 

When  the  General  had  left  the  room,  the  lady  de- 
sired her  son  to  bring  the  History  of  Poland  from  her 
otn  bookcase ;  but  somehow  he  missed  the  volume, 
sod  brought  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights  instead.  His 
mother  smiled  at  the  mistake,  but  made  no  conmient. 
Gazing  steadily  at  the  youthful  reader  with  eyes  whose 
mekncholy  deepened  as  his  countenance  became  irra- 
diated with  the  growing  interest  of  the  tale,  she 
seemed  absorbed  in  some  meditation  apart  from  the 
occupation  of  the  moment.  The  languor  of  her  frame, 
howeTer,  could  not  resist  the  soothing  effect  of  the 
leading ;  and  the  long  lids  drooped  over  the  thought- 
ful orbs  so  htely  filled  with  intense,  though,  to  the 
child,  incomprehensible  meaning.  | 

Guried  away  by  his  childish  eagerness,  the  boy  did 
not  lower  his  voice ;  and  the  monotonous  murmur 
kept  his  mother's  senses  lulled.  Half  an  hour  or 
iDore  thus  passed  away,  when  a  side-door  was  gently 
opened,  and  a  female  stole  softly  in.  Leon,  wholly 
ci^rossed  with  the  fairy  existence  his  soul  was  drink- 
iog  in,  did  not  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  this 
Mw-oomcr  until  her  step,  light  as  it  was,  roused  the 
Countess. 

"I  beg  pardon,  my  lady,'.*  the  maid  began,  "but 
the  ¥oman  you  pension  is  again  here." 

"The  third  time  this  month !  *'  said  the  Countess, 
qaemlously;  "she  cannot  possibly  want  anything — 
^  is  really  tiresome." 

"After  in  the  gracious  Countess  has  done  for  her, 
too! "  exclaimed  the  Abigail,  with  upraised  hands  and 
^w ;  "  one  must  be  an  angel  like  you,  my  lady,  to 
pot  up  with  it ;  other  ladies  would,  long  since,  have 
cast  her  off,  for  she  is  the  most  impudent  beggar *  * 

"Hush!  Seraphinka,  you  know  I  do  not  approve 
yottr  speaking  thus  of  the  Count's  vassals."  The  lady 
jpolte  these  words  in  a  tone  of  displeasure  so  unlike 
Mr  usual  languid  meekness,  that  even  the  boy  was 
startled,  and  his  attention,  idready  half  roused  by  Se- 
J|^phinka*8  remarks,  became  completely  withdrawn  from 
Ji*  book.  Two  crimson  spots  stained  the  cheeks  of 
Y  mother,  and  her  look  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
^cr  a  slight  pause,  which  the  maid  did  not  venture 
^  break,  the  Countess  said :  "  Tell  the  woman  to  call 
^>  in  a  week  or  so.  I  do  not  feel  well  to-day,  and 
<^tt  see  no  one.  Mind,  Seraphinka,"  she  added,  with 
^  seterity,  "say  just  what  I  say,  and  no  more; 
*a4  nothing  of  your  own,  I  beg,"  Seraphinka  with- 
voiHxn,'-«o.cijaaT. 


drew  in  silence,  and  the  Countess,  sinking  back  on  her 
couch,  bade  Leon  continue  his  reading ;  but  the  boy's 
mind  ran  on  the  maid's  errand. 

"  What  a  nasty,  idle,  filthy  o...  witch  is  that  Ja- 
kubska!  I  wonder,  mamma,  you  do  not  get  her  whip- 
ped for  coming  up  so  often  to  the  chateau." 

The  Countess  rose  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  fixed 
upon  her  son  a  long,  melancholy  gaze.  At  last  het 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  voice  trembled  with 
emotion  as,  taking  his  hand,  she  said,  with  an  earnest- 
ness most  rare  with  hen— 

"  My  poor  Leon,  do  not  speak  thus;  you  know  not 
what  you  say;  but  it  is  very,  very  wicked.  I  am  not 
well  enough  to  make  you  feel  how  wrong  it  is,  and 
what  pain  you  give  me."  She  laid  her  hand  on  her 
heart  to  stop,  as  it  were,  its  throbbing. 

"And  why  is  what  I  say  so  very  wrong?"  de- 
manded the  boy;  "my  cousin  Joseph  speiiui  such 
things,  and  is  never  reproved  for  them." 

The  Countess,  after  a  moment's  pause,  resumed. 

"How  can  you  ask,  LeonP  Does  not  your  own 
heart  tell  you  it  is  not  the  poor  woman's  fault  that  she 
is  destitute,  any  more  than  it  is  through  any  merit  of 
your  own  that  you  are  rich  and  happy?  Your  being 
so  happy,  and  she  so  wretched,  should  induce  you  to 
pity  her  all  the  more.  How  can  yon  hate  the  unfor- 
tunate, Leon?  You  know  not  how  unfortunate  you 
may  yourself  be  one  day,  for  sorrow  is  as  much  at  home 
in  the  haUs  of  the  great  as  in  the  huts  of  the  poor.  I 
hope,  Leon,  you  have  not  a  bad  heart,"  she  added, 
musingly. 

"  Oh!  mamma,  I  could  like  any  one  else;  but  Ja- 
kubska  I  can't  help  hating! — she  is  so  very  frightful;'* 
and  the  boy,  with  the  repulsion  of  childhood  from  per- 
sonal disgrace,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Seraphinka  again  made  her  appearance.  "  I  beg 
pardon,  my  lady,  but  the  insistance  of  this  old  woman 
is  such  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of  her;  she  says  she  will 
not  go  away  till  she  has  seen  you." 

"Fool!  to  brave  me  thus,"  said  the  Countess; 
"but,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  she  knows  my  weak- 
ness." 

"  Mamma,  let  me  send  her  off,"  said  Leon,  fiercely. 
The  Countess,  glancing  at  her  son's  contracted  brow, 
rose  hastily,  and,  folding  an  India  shawl  closely  round 
her  emaciated,  lofty  form,  leaning  on  her  maid's  arm, 
slowly  crossed  the  room.  Her  silent  acquiescence  in 
what  both  the  young  heir  and  Seraphinka  considered 
an  impertinence  that  deserved  chastisement,  caused  an 
expressive  glance  to  pass  between  them.  Before  open- 
ing the  door  leading  to  her  own  apartment,  the 
Countess  turned,  and  said — "  Leon,  now  you  may  go 
and  play  about  the  grounds;  I  don't  wish  you  to  read 
any  longer,  and  you  need  not  look  for  my  return,  for 
I  am  going  to  lie  down  and  sleep.*' 

As  the  door  closed  on  his  mother,  Leon  darted 
through  the  opposite  one,  and  in  a  minute  had  cleared 
the  straggling  corridors  and  stairs  that  separated  him 
from  the  so-called  pleasure-grounds. 

The  Castle  of  Stanoiki — for  the  house  bore  this 
sounding  appellation — ^like  most  of  the  mansions  be- 
longing to  the  nobility  of  that  neighbourhood,  was  a 
long,  low,  irregular  edifice,  with  so  few  pretensions  to 
style,  either  architectural  or  decorative,  that  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  farm  or  manufactory ;  and, 
though  by  no  means  of  a  remote  date,  it  already  bore 
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an  air  of  dilapidation,  owing  to  the  want  of  timely 
repair.  Where  a  tile  fell,  there  it  remained,  the  ser- 
vants being  too  idle  to  remove  it,  and  the  noble  pos- 
sessors deeming  such  trifles  altogether  beneath  their 
notice.  A  huge  hole  in  the  roof  allowed  the  rain  to 
enter  the  npper  chambers,  which,  however,  being  the 
apartment  allotted  to  guests,  in 'nowise  incommoded 
the  famllj.  A  visitor,  on  one  occasion,  being  obliged 
to  adjust  a  large  umbrella  over  his  bed,  and  to  sleep 
beneath  its  protection  throughout  the  night,  informed 
his  hosts  in  the  morning  of  the  circumstance,  and  his 
expedient.  It  was  laughed  at  as  a  good  joke,  but, 
with  habitual  carelessness  in  such  matters,  was  for- 
gotten the  next  instant.  Large  patches  of  plaster 
had  fallen  here  and  there  from  the  walls,  and  revealed 
the  red  brick  beneath,  which  greatlj  disfigured  the 
general  appearance  of  the  building.  The  Count  once 
remarked  that  the  house  was  getting  sadly  out  of  re- 
pair, and  that  a  new  one  was  becoming  necessary ;  but 
the  simple  plan  of  fresh  plastering  and  paintmg  the 
old  one  never  suggested  itself  to  his  mindi  nor,  indeed, 
to  that  of  any  one  about  him. 

Jn.  front  of  the  castle,  a  large  waste  of  scanty,  dis- 
coloured grass  extended  in  wearisome  uniformity — a 
type  of  the  surrounding  bmdscape— until,  by  a  rather 
abrupt  descent,  it  sloped  into  a  swamp,  where  the 
grass  grew  rank,  and  harboured  under  its  tall  blades 
hosts  of  toads  and  water-snakes — vermin  and  reptiles 
of  all  kinds  and  varieties.  Beyond  this  swept  a  river; 
shallow  or  nearly  dry  in  summer,  a  rapid  torrent  in 
autumn,  hard  frozen  in  winter,  regularly  overflowing 
each  spring,  and  as  regularly  carrying  away  the  many 
fragile  bridges  that  intersected  it  and  united  that  part 
of  the  Count's  donrains  with  his  lands  lying  on  the 
other  side  the  stream.  Tlie  flats — sand-pils  and  bogs 
alternating — extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  gave  the  country  a  desolate,  monotonous  aspect, 
which  was  increased  by  the  total  absence  of  human 
habitation,  except  the  Count's  mansion,  and  of  trees, 
except  those  of  his  garden,  that  rose  immediately 
behind  it.  The  garden  was  large,  and  well  shaded ; 
and  as  the  Countess  had  not,  for  some  years  pa.st,  been 
able  to  extend  her  walks  beyond  its  limits,  it  had  been 
kept  in  better  style  than  was  to  be  expected  from  tlie 
disorderly  look  of  the  house  and  the  rest  of  its  be- 
longiugs.  It  had  an  aviary,  a  fine  hothouse,  plenty 
of  fragrant  slirubs  and  llowcrs,  some  statues,  and  many 
a  neat  bower,  whicli  the  poor  lady  called  her  stages, 
for  each  seat  marked  the  place  wliere  rest  became 
neccsbary  to  her.  Here  Leon  spent  most  of  the  time 
he  devoted  to  his  motlicr ;  though  he  hated  its  trim- 
ncss,  aud  was  ever  anxious  to  escape  to  the  large 
pond,  some  distance  off,  over  wliose  wide  expanse  he 
could  manage  a  boat,  unassisted  by  any  one. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  the  neglected  look  of  all 
around,  the  Count  was  immenselv  rich.  His  wealth, 
however,  like  that  of  most  landed  proprietors  towards 
the  south  of  Galicia,  cliicfly  coiLsistedin  metal  and  salt 
mines,  so  abundant  in  these  parts.  This  may  excuse 
his  having  bestowed  so  little  attention  on  the  improve- 
ment or  cultivation  of  land,  which  would  have  absorbed 
more  time  and  money  than  its  returns  would  have 
justified.  Ilis  mines,  and  the  intricate  nature  of  the 
accounts  connected  with  them,  wholly  engaged  his 
attention  when  not  visiting  his  friends  aud  connexions 

whoso  iatimacy  he  wished  to  keep  up  for  Leon's  sftke ; 


for  the  General,  a  good  man  in  the  muii,  butirkoM 
education  had  been  most  superficial,  had  no  interest  i& 
life  beyond  his  estate  and  his  heir. 

Besides  the  hist-named  all-engrossing  ohjeet  of  tes- 
demess,  the  General  had  never  known  but  two  aibo- 
tions — the  Emperor  Napoleon,  under  whom  he  M 
served,  and  Vanda,  his  first  and  only  love.  His 
existence  had  been  under  a  spelL  Whatever  be  moR 
desired  he  obtained,  indeed,  but  only  after  yean  d 
hope  deferred,  which  proverbially  maiketh  the  k«r. 
sick ;  it  produced  on  him,  however,  the  contrary  effcc. 
of  strengthening,  perhaps  it  might  be  said,  of  hardeiiiDi, 
his  character.  Stanoiki  being  the  younger  son  of  i 
younger  son,  his  cousin  Yanda  had  been  destined  U 
another ;  and,  landless,  hopeless,  he  had  followed  tiia 
banners  of  Napoleon  at  an  age  when  most  mea  m 
yet  intent  on  their  studies.  Thus  he  beoame  ik 
pupil  of  the  drum,  as  he  himself  termed  it,  and  ripoed 
to  the  din  of  arms ;  the  real  element  of  the  Pole,  the 
only  one  in  which  he  can  live  content — never  beiog  &t 
peace  with  himself  except  when  he  is  at  war  vita 
others. 

Vanda  and  he  patiently  waited  years  for  the  attab-  ! 
ment  of  their  most  ardent  wish — their  nnion.    At  tb 
return  from  Moscow,  death  having  thinned  the  nub 
of  his  family  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  he  became 
heir  to  the  property  which  he  now  enjoyed.    Shoitlf 
after,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  introduce  Tauda  b 
mistress  of  it.     He  might  now  have  been  truly  bappj, 
in  spite  of  the  sighs  he  gave  to  the  fate  of  hiscouotn 
and  his  hero — Poland  and  Napoleon — ^had  not  desiitj 
again  baulked  his  legitimate  desires.     All  he  demanded 
was  an  heir  to  the  family  honours  about  to  be  extiaci 
in  his  own  person,  and  that  heir  Heaven  had  deni&L 
In  vain  the  Countess  spent  hours  kneeling  on  the  eoM 
pavement  of  her  chapel — in  vain  did  she  open  a  bomi- 
tiful  hand  to  the  poor,  in  order  to  call  down  the  blessed 
boon  from  Heaven — it  was  still  denied.     In  vain  did 
the  Count  resort  to  less  spiritual  means,  dragging  ^ 
wife  to  all  the  spas  of  Germany  in  succession,  aud 
tormenting  her  with  a  continual  change  of  habit  id 
regimen ;  his  wishes  were  frustrated,  and  the  Countess, 
always  delicate,  grew  weaker  and  sadder  with  erer^ 
new  voyage.   At  last,  when  the  hope  of  both  bad  ««ii 
nigh  given  way  to  despair,  and  their  domestic  felicity 
was  beginning  to  cloud  over,  the  Countess  became  a 
mother,  and,  oh  joy!  the   mother  of  a  son!    The 
Count  was  wQd  with   delight ;  and  not  even  in  the 
days  of  early  love  had  he  so  surrounded  his  wife  viti 
attention  aud  tenderness  as  he  did  now.  The  Countess, 
too,  bloomed  afresh  under  the  tardv  but  welccMue  cmo- 
tion ;  and  though  the  child  seemed  to  participate  ui 
her  delicacy  of  constitution,  the  fond  parents  aBchore^l 
their  every  hope  on  this  solitary  treasure — for  solitiiy 
it  proved.     Towards  the  close  of  the  first  year  live 
child  grew  hearty  aud  robust,  but  the  Coimtess  bcgaa 
to  droop,  and  gradually  sank  into  decline,  tovrards  whose 
last  stage  she  was  now  rapidly  progressing.     She  bow 
her  sufferings  with  a  resigned,  if  not  a  strong  b^*» 
and  was  gentle  and  patient  as  ever ;  but,  never  bftoj- 
ant,  even  in  her  best  days,  she  gave  way  in  time  to » 
despondency  from  which  nothing  but  her  haAands 
presence  could  rouse  her.     Such  Leon's  birth  and 
parentage,  which  may  account  for  the  lax  edooation 
under  which  the  wceds  of  his  young  vaiai  wen  grot* 
ing  apaoe, 
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Leon  flftood  en  the  lawn  before  the  mansioii,  breath- 
ing health  and  enjojrxneut.    What  cared  he  for  the 
absoice  of  the  picturesque  ?    Eor  him  there  were 
plentj  of  tiirreted  oaatiee  in  the  doods  when  the  even- 
ing son  gilded  them  with  a  parting  tinge,  and  he  miaaed 
not  those  reared  bj  human  hands.    He  was  at  the  age 
when  trees  are  only  desired  to  be  climbed — when  the 
ioexperiAQoed  eye  and  heart  feel  the  want  of  nothing, 
and  the  fresh  fancy  conjures  up  the  images  it  would 
ieed  upon.    But  Leon  was  not  in  a  dreamy  mood. 
There  were  boats  and  boatmen  at  his  command,  grooms 
and  pojuea  in  the  stable,  and,  in  the  back-yard,  a  kennel 
full  of  dog%  aheterc^neons  mixture  of  his  own  selec- 
tion ;  and  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  whether  he 
should  yield  to  any  of  these  temptations,  or  seek  the 
gameLeeper  and  lus  beavers,  gazing  the  whilst  me- 
ckanieally  towards  the  river,  when  he  felt  a  slight  tug 
at  his  velvet  polonaise.  The  boy  started ;  and,  turning 
round,  perceived  the  hated  Jakubska  standing  dose  to 
him,  and  attempting^  with  the  humility  of  a  Polish 
vassal,  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  robe.     Customary  as  was 
this  token  of  respect,  Leon  shrank  from  her  touch  with 
a  shudder  of  aversion  which  he  did  not  feel  for  the 
various  reptiles  that  crawled  across  the  grass.     The 
woman  perceived  it,  and  her  features,  originally  fine — 
for  she  had  a  touch  of  Armenian  blood  in  her  veins — 
but  distorted  by  age,  the  indulgence  of  low  habits,  and 
the  hardships  of  a  rough  life,  became  softened  fiom 
iheir  usually  lowering  expression  as  she  said,  with 
vhining  Danuliarity, 

*'  Sujsdy — surely — ^you'll  let  me  kiss  your  robe ; 
jou'll  sot  be  prouder  than  the  Countess  herself.  Now 
ik^  my  little  lord,  and  such  a  handsome  lord,  too,  as 
you  are — it's  a  prince  you  ought  to  be,  not  a  count, 
with  that  face  aud  that  air — do,  now,  let  me  but  just 
icel  that  soft  velvet  P" 

Le^a  drew  himself  up  with  all  lus  father*s  severity. 
"  Leave  me  I"  he  said;  "  begone,  beggar !  You  get 
Aims  enough  from  the  chateau,  what  more  would  you 

"  Ay,  alms,"  she  muttered.  "  When  you  are  mas- 
ter, I  wonder  if  you'll  give  me  any.*' 

''I!*'  said  he  impetuously — '*!  shall  have  you 
Uaght  with  the  lash  to  forget  the  road  to  the  chateau. ' ' 

"  Holy  Virgin  V*  exclaimed  the  woman, "  so  young, 
and  already  so  hard-hearted!  Do  you  know,"  she 
added,  grasping  with  her  long,  bony  fingers  the  stick 
that  supported  her,  and  fixing  her  wild  black  eyes  in- 
tently upon  those  of  the  child,  "  do  you  know  that  I 
eould  find  it  in  my  heart  to  curse  you?'' 

"  Do  not — do  not  * "  exclaimed  the  boy,  hastily. 
"There,*'  he  added,  drawing  from  his  shirt  front  the 
naall  gokL  buttons  which  fastened  it,  "these  are 
Tshuible — ^take  them,  and  do  not  cast  an  evil  eye 
apon  me,  for  I  see  it — ^you  have  an  evil-eye;  or,  if 
thej  do  not  satisfy  you,  take  my  watch" — it  was  one 
bdoQ^ug  to  his  mother,  which  she  had  given  him 
but  a  few  days  previously — "  take  this — take  every- 
thing I  have,  but  do  not  touch  me — do  not  look  at 
ii&*«and,  oh!  [¥ay  do  not  curse  me." 

**  Keep  your  watch,"  the  woman  sternly  said,  dos- 
ing her  himd  the  moment  the  gold  buttons  touched 
her  paha  i  *'  it  would  be  missed  and  rechumed,  and 
my  Ion),  the  Count,  would  have  me  punished  like  a 
ttueC  for  it^-4he  buttpna  I  will  keep,  and  even  en- 

itttt  a  vhippiog  for  thom«  if  they  must  be  bought  at 


that  price.  No !  I  will  not  curse  yon — ^aot  for  your 
own  sake,  but  for  your  motket'i' — ^she  spoke  the  last 
words  emphatically — "take  heed,  however,  young  lord^ 
ling,  that  your  luck  in  life  match  your  pride ;"  so 
saying,  she  shook  her  rags  about  her,  and,  grasping 
her  stick  tightly,  moved  ofT  without  bestowing  another 
look  at  the  boy. 

Leon  remained  transfixed  to  the  spot,  gazing  after 
the  old  woman,  like  one  in  a  trance.  To  him  she  ap- 
peared little  else  than  one  of  those  wicked  fairies  he 
had  so  often  read  of,  whose  wand  had  the  power  of 
transforming  diamonds  and  rubies  into  ashes,  and 
lovdy  young  princesses  into  hideous  wenches ;  and, 
as  he  now  behdd  her  diminutive  and  spare  in  form,  yet 
moving  forward  with  a  rapidity  that  would  have 
bafiled  pursuit,  and  without  any  appearance  of  e£fort» 
striding  across  the  plain  like  a  huge  spider,  her  legs 
seeming  to  the  child's  fancy  to  start  from  her  very 
neck,  there  was  about  her  something  so  witch-like, 
that  Leon  might  be  forgiven  for  entertaining  towards 
her  both  disgust  and  apprehension.  Presh  from  the 
nursery,  as  it  were,  he  harboured  the  most  supersti- 
tious dread  of  the  evil-eye,  common  to  the  people  of 
this  country,*  and  was  convinced  that  a  malignant 
ghmce  shot  at  him  from  those  piercing  black  orbs  had, 
in  some  mysterious  way  or  other,  inflicted  a  mortal 
injury  upon  him;  and,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  with 
head  bent  on  his  breast,  he  returned  home. 

Li  the  hall,  he  met  his  mother's  maid,  from  whom 
he  learned  that  the  Countess  was  resting  in  her  own 
apartment,  where  she  wished  to  remain  undisturbed 
until  the  Count  should  return.  "But  why  do  you. 
look  so  pde,  LeonP"  she  asked. 

"Oh!  Seraphlnka,"  he  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  Jakubska  has  thrown  an  evil-eye  on  me." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  so?"  said  the  maid» 
devoutly  crossing  herself.  "Lord — ^lord!  Are  w© 
then  to  see  you  fade  away  like  that  poor  child  in  th9 
village  yonder  ?  I  knew  a  lady  once,  who  had  lost 
five  children,  without  any  one  ever  knowing  what 
ailed  them,  until  it  was  discovered  that  an  old,  wan-* 
dering  beggar  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  charity  at 
the  castle,  and  had  cast  an  evil-eye  on  them.  It  ia 
fearful  to  think  of,  but  true.  Well,  my  lady  ought 
to  know  best,  but " 

At  that  moment  the  Countess'  bell  called  Seraphinka 
to  her  mistress'  apartment,  whither  Leon  was  soon 
summoned.  He  found  his  mother  looking  very  pale 
and  weary,  sitting  in  her  arm-chair. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  began,  "  I  just  saw  you  talking 
with  Jakubska ;  what  can  she  have  wanted  with  you  ? 
Tell  me  all  that  passed,  without  restriction." 

Leon,  unaccustomed  to  any  check  formidable  enough 
to  engender  the  habit  of  falsehood,  gave  his  mother, 
according  to  his  own  views,  a  correct  account  of  the 
great  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him.  The  Countess 
listened  with  deep  attention.  When  his  little  narrative 
came  to  an  end,  she  gently  drew  him  towards  her. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  my  dear  boy,  that  woman  did  not 
curse  you !  And  never  again  treat  any  one,  especially 
herself,  in  a  way  to  deserve  it.  As  to  the  evil-eye," 
she  added,  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  decide  how  fai*  it 
may  be  founded  on  truth ;  but  I  am  assured  that  Ja- 


*  The  belief  in  the  evil-eye  i»  oommoii  to  all  the  Sdaroaiaa 
triboi,  €sp«cUU7  ia  Galioa  and  fiobQ«u»« 
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kabska  has  no  otiher  evil  in  her  eye,  or  iu  her  heart, 
than  the  impatience  of  a  bitter  spirit.  But  dou*t  anger 
her,  Leon ;  her  anger  were  dreadful.  And,  above  all, 
don't  tell  your  father  anything  about  the  loss  of  your 
buttons,  or,  in  short,  about  your  meeting  with  her ; 
and,  remember,  whenever  you  are  tormented  with  a 
notion  of  the  evil-eye,  that  the  worst  evils  are  not  in 
the  eyes  or  hearts  of  others,  but  iu  your  own.  Don't 
take  for  confidant  and  adviser  that  poor  Seraphinka, 
who  sees  ghosts  every  night  in  the  corridor.  Your 
pale  cheek  and  tearful  eyes  do  not  testify  of  the  courage 
I  expected  in  you.  A  Pole  should  know  no  fear  but 
the  fear  of  God.  Be  a  brave  boy,  and  think  no  more 
of  this  silly  business." 

Leon  solemnly  promised  to  do  as  his  mother  bade 
him,  and  saw  no  more  of  her  till  the  Count's  return  ; 
but  though  he  did  not  tell  the  General  of  the  day's 
occurrence,  still  it  weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  be> 
licved  himself  predestined,  thenceforward,  to  some  great 
misfortune.  The  Count  perceiving  that  the  child  wea- 
ried of  his  favourite  games,  and  became  subject  to  fits 
of  abstraction  foreign  to  his  years  and  temperament, 
did  his  best  to  divert  his  mind.  At  last,  he  hit  upon 
the  expedient  of  taking  him  to  a  bear  hunt  in  the 
mountains,  wluch,  being  a  strange  sight  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  plains — and  Leon  had  never  quitted  them 
&om  his  birth — was  proportionably  elating. 

A&  the  Count  had  no  property  near  the  Carpathian 
mountains*  this  pkn  included  a  visit  to  a  friend — an 
additional  treat  to  his  son,  since  the  house  was  filled, 
not  only  with  the  numerous  children  of  their  host,  but 
thxise  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  who  were  invited  to 
establisli  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  heir  of  Sta- 
noild.  Leon  was  now  as  happy  as  the  heroes  of  the 
fairy  tales  he  loved  so  well — admired  and  caressed  by 
all — ever  some  fresh  amusement  whiling  away  days 
untroubled  by  teaching  of  any  kind,  and  the  rencontre 
with  the  beggar  woman  retired  somewhat  into  the 
back-ground  of  his  thoughts. 

Weeks  passed  thus ;  the  Count  exchanging  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  one  friend  for  that  of  another ;  when, 
perceiving  his  boy  to  be  restored  to  his  accustomed 
health  and  spirits,  he  decided  on  returning  home  to 
look  after  his  dear  invalid.  The  affection  of  childhood, 
so  much  less  reflective  than  that  of  riper  years,  did  not 
prompt  Leon  to  desire  his  return.  Here,  in  the  dis- 
tant lulis,  he  thought  himself  safe  from  the  intrusion 
of  her  he  dreaded ;  but  down  there  in  the  plains  he 
felt  sure  to  meet  again  the  frightful  old  Jakubska,  and 
the  thought  was  fraught  with  terror. 

They  found  the  Countess  sensibly  altered  for  the 
worse.  She  now  seldom  quitted  her  apartment.  Or- 
dinarily so  gentle,  and  even  indolent  in  her  temper  and 
habits,  she  was  now  fretful  and  irritable.  Even  the 
presence  of  her  son  was  irksome  to  her ;  and  though, 
when  absent,  she  ever  seemed  to  miss  something,  yet 
she  could  not  endure  his  society  for  any  length  of 
time.  Perhaps  the  unavoidable  and  fast-approaching 
separation  made  such  interviews  painful — at  least,  the 
Count  thought  so ;  for  he'  entertained  no  illusion  as  to 
her  state  of  healthy  and  was  only  anxious  to  soften  the 
last  bitter  trial  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  devoting 
now  his  time  exclusively  to  his  beloved  Yanda.  So 
Lecn  was  altogether  left  to  his  own  resources.  His 
ntind  having  recovered  its  tone,  with  the  vohitileness 
of  youth,  he  turned  to  bis  own  amusements,  without 
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any  thought  of  the  future.  The  boatmen,  the  grooms, 
the  pony,  the  dogs,  and  the  chance  peasants  he  ea< 
countered,  had  no  sinecure,  and  the  latter  put  up  their 
daily  prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  arrival  of  Uie  expected 
tutor. 

One  evening  the  Countess,  feeling  a  little  better, 
permitted  Leon  to  remain  with  her.  The  General  bad 
that  morning  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Pans, 
respecting  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  proper  person  vlio 
would  consent  to  undertake  the  charge  of  training  & 
youth  so  far  from  the  French  capital. 

"  This  gives  me  great  pain,"  said  the  Coimt,  "for 
it  is  a  shame  to  see  Leon  growing  up  so  wild." 

The  Countess  was  not  inclined  to  enter  on  the  Bob- 
ject.  She  seemed  absorbed  in  thought.  AtUit, 
rousing  herself,  she  said — "  I  know,  my  dearLadiaUs, 
you  would  do  much  to  oblige  me — nay,  I  think,  «t 
this  moment,  you  would  not  have  the  heart  to  refose 
any  request  of  mme ;  but  before  I  give  utteraaee  to 
the  wish  that  preoccupies  me,  promise  to  grant  mj  re- 
quest.*' 

"  If  it  be  one  that  my  means  can  encompass,  Yaad^ 
it  is  granted  before  it  is  asked." 

Even  if  you  had  a  prejudice  to  conquer?" 
I  would  lay  more  than  that  at  your  feet,**  he  said, 
smiling. 

"1  do  not  speak  of  the  cost,"  said  slie»  "bee&uae 
you  have  often  spent  infinitely  more  to  satisfy  la; 
most  idle  caprice." 

''  I  own  you  are  so  mysterious  on  the  sabject,  tliat 
I  begin  to  fed  curious.  Tell  me  at  once — ^vhat  is 
this  mighty  project?  " 

**  Will  you  ereot,  in  my  honour,  a  school  in  yva 
village?" 

The  Count  started,  and  an  angry  frown  gathered  ob 
his  brow.  "1  said — ^I  meant  anything  in  leasou,** 
exclaimed  he,  pettishly ;  "  but  this  is  an  impossibility." 

"  The  poor  villagers  desire  it,*'  the  Ck>Bnte98  said* 
with  earnestness. 

"  I  dare  say  they  do,  *'  was  the  reply.  "  Don*t  thej 
wish  a  French  tutor,  and  a  dancing-master,  too  ?  Surely 
they  do  not  limit  their  pretensions  to  so  triflio^  a 
thing  as  a  school  ?  *' 

"  Do  you  think  their  desire  extravBgant  P-^I  do 
not,"  replied  the  Countess. 

"Bah!  you  speak  like  a  child,  Yanda.  I  do  sot 
mean  merely  with  r^erence  to  our  own  ifitereatsr-- 
though  these  point  pretty  clearly  to  the  i^oprietT  of 
keeping  our  vassals  in  their  present  state  of  subjeotien, 
wliich  would  not  long  exist  if  means  of  edncalion  wen 
afforded  them — but  do  you  think  it  weie  a  blessiog<<) 
escape  from  it  ?  They'd  go  starve,  beg,  and  steal  oa 
their  boasted  liberty !  You  see  few  or  no  b^ggAis<A 
our  estates  ;  for  are  we  not  obliged  to  provide  thoM 
with  a  roof,  a  hearthj  and  fuel,  who  want  it  ?  Have 
they  not  fields  to  cultivate,  on  whose  prodnoe  tiiejoaa 
not  only  feed  their  families,  but,  with  a  little  indasiiyi 
lay  up  a  store  for  the  future  ?  It  is  truo  the(y  are.  boasd 
to  the  soil }  but  I  do  not  perceive  thai  the  .wandano^ 
of  the  present  generation  have  mndi  imjMPOiFed  ^ 
Look  at  the  state  of  Germany. .  You  know-littk!  o£ 
it — ^less  of  its  inhabitants;  but  think  yoi^  the  fasten 
of  its  free  colleges  has  been  a  source  pf  hq[)pinea»  W 
individuals,  or  has  insured  the  peace  of  theooaatiy^ 
It  swarms  with  a  set  of  neec^  adventoreoi  loo  fnai 
of  their  acquirements  to  return  to  tJie  siinft^.iai*<)^  ^ 
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life  of  tkeir  fathers,  yet  often  not  sufficiently  accom- 
plished to  strike  oat  any  other  line  for  themselves. 
ThcT  oTcrcrowd  the  cities,  embarrass  every  path  of  libe- 
nd  employment,  and,  because  the  j  are  themselves  discon- 
tented and  iU  at  ease  in  a  state  of  society  which  affords 
not  sufficient  scope  to  their  vanity  and  ambition,  they 
make  olheifs  dbcontented  and  unhappy,  and  become 
dmgerons  subjects.  What  the  German  students  are 
to  the  German  governments,  ours  would  soon  prove 
to  us  if  your  suggestions  were  generally  carried  out. 
It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  a  fact  proved  by  the  state  of 
our  own  elass,  that  the  mind  seldom  ripens  to  peace 
and  content,  but  rather  to  dissatisfaction  and  doubt." 
"  I  am  not  able  to  reason  with  you,  Ladislas — my 
moHves  are  rather  of  the  heart  than  of  the  head — but 
I  still  (hlnk^  even  if  it  be  a  wise  policy,  it  is  an  un- 
clinstiBtt  deed  to  debar  the  poor  from  the  right  of 
cttliivating  their  understanding." 

"  My  dear  Yanda,  you  might  as  well  question  our 
riglit  of  taking  a  knife  from  a  child's  hand." 

"  But  still  there  are  natural  rights,"  persisted  the 
Countess. 

"Pshaw ! — cant  phrase  of  the  day !"  exclaimed  the 
Count,  impatiently.  "  Natural  rights,  indeed !  Does 
nature  berself  respect  them  ?  Bo  we  not  sec  youth 
languish  and  pine  away  with  the  decay  of  old  age  ? 
A^  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  infirm  of  every 
kind  who  are  debarred  from  the  joys  of  youth,  why 
nature  robbed  them  of  her  sweetest  gifts  and  poisoned 
for  them  the  dawn  of  life;  ask  the  bursting  heart 
of  the  deformed,  whose  spriug  has  no  flowers,  whose 
youth  has  no  love,  who  sees  the  cold,  averted  eye  seek 
^th  rapture  a  fairer  form;  ask  that  anguished  heart 
if  there  be  torture  a  tyrant  can  inflict  equal  to  that 
casnsed  by  this  injustice  of  nature !  When  genius, 
y(hm  strength,  when  beauty  will  lie  within  our  own 
command,  then  talk  of  nature's  freedom,  nature  *s 
lights,  aood  not  till  then." 

Yanda  replied  not,  but  a  few  silent  tears  stole  down 
lier  pale  eheek. 

"  I  am  wrong  to  argue  with  you  in  your  present 
delicate  state ;  but  really — ^really,  Yanda,  in  conscience, 
I  cannot  grant  your  request." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  let  men  remain  wild 
beasts,"  said  Yanda. 

"Bat  do  you  think,  dearest,  that  painters  and  poets 
voold  till  tlve  groond  ? — that  a  Petrarch's  Laura  would 
milk  the  cows  ?*' 

'^Oh,  I  don't  mean  that;  there  is  a  medium  in  all 
tkk^*'  tephtd  Yanda. 

"That^  a  nustake,"  said  the  Grcneral.  "Every  single 
coDoeasion  is  a  stepping-stone  to  the  next.  There  is  a 
trite  German  saying  which  is,  nevertheless,  very  true — 
'E^  who  gives  A,  must  give  Z  along  with  it,'  We  must 
slwavB  be  prepared  for  the  consequences  of  each  movc- 
nwnt.  Besides,  my  dear  Yanda,  if  I  wished  to  deviate 
ffommy  principles,in  this  respect,  to  oblige  you,  I  could 
not;  for  weliave,  at  a  late  meeting  of  nobles  and  pro- 
prietoHi'%reed  upon  an  unanimous  resistance  to  all  en- 
cff^dkmtenlif'bn  the  part  of  our  peasantry ;  and  you  can- 
not tat  r<ifeli-^w  impossible  it  would  be  to  break  a 
p^eH  W(M.  You  see  the  thing  is  not  to  be  done.  You 
BHist'diiWrtt'it  fh>m  your  mind.  Anything  else — any- 
i^ia^  ttnoonoEiectied  with  my  duties  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  fatheiv  1  iMl  be  most  happy  to  do  for  you.  Now, 
prey;  VltiiA^ 'try  to  coax  your  mind  to  some  one  of 


those  thotisand  feminine  caprices  which  men  are  so 
charmed  to  gratify." 

Yanda  sliook  her  head,  and  sighed  as  she  s^nd,  **  Is  * 
tticre  never  to  be  progress  ?" 

"  And  has  there  been  no  progress  ?*'  said  the  Gene- 
ral, impatiently.  "  Was  I  not  present  when  my  own 
father  took  off  the  head  of  a  gii)sy  lad  with  the  sword 
that  hung  by  his  side?  I  can  remember  the  day  when 
each  lord  made  his  own  laws.  Now,  our  private  justice 
were  murder,  and  you  feall  that  no  progress  !  What 
would  you  have  more  ?" 

"I  would  have  Seraphinka  and  my  bed-light,"  said 
the  Countess,  closing  the  discussion. 

The  CJount  was  now  desirous  of  removing  to  Lcm- 
berg,  where  the  best  medical  advice  might  be  procured 
for  his  suflTcring  wife,  but  the  Countess  would  not  hear 
of  this  plan.  She  dreaded  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
and  was  soothed  by  the  notion  of  lingering  in  her  loved 
home  to  the  last.  The  Coimt,  above  aU  anxious  not 
to  distress  her,  yielded  the  point  at  once,  the  more 
readily,  perhaps,  that  his  ample  fortune  enabled  him 
to  command  the  frequent  visits  of  the  first  medical 
practitioners  in  that  city.  The  Countess  found  her 
chief  solace  in  the  unremitting  attentions  of  her  hus- 
band, and  in  the  consolations  of  her  ghostly  monitofs; 
one  of  whom,  a  stem  Jesuitical-looking  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  seldom,  of  late,  quitted  the 
castle.  With  him  the  Countess  remained  closeted  for 
hours;  but  the  General  observed  with  sorrow  how  much 
worse  she  seemed  after  each  of  those  conferences. 

Prepared  as  they  both  were  for  their  approaching 
separation,  the  awful  moment  came  when  they  least  ex- 
pected it.  The  Countess  had  of  late  shown  symptoms " 
of  renewed  strength.  The  leaves  were  rapidly  falling;' 
and  the  Count  was  positive,  and  the  Countess  began 
to  hope  that  she  would  pass  tlirough  the  ensuing 
winter.  The  physicians,  as  usual,  confirmed  those  ex- 
pectations. But  one  autumnal  morning,  as-  the  General 
paid  her  his  accustomed  visit,  he  perceived  at  a  single 
glance  a  rapid  alteration  in  her  features,  and  instantly 
knew,  what  she  felt  in  her  inmost  heart,  that  the 
dreaded  blow  was  about  to  fall.  The  Countess  having 
gone  through  her  religious  duties,  dismissed  her  con- 
fessor, begging  that  her  husband  and  herself  might  be 
left  alone  together.  She  thought  her  desire  had  been 
complied  with,  when  she  suddenly  perceived  Leon, 
who,  half-concealed  by  its  draperies,  was  sobbing  at 
the  foot  of  her  bed. 

"  Must  he,  too,  leave  you  at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  let  him  leave  the  room  this  instant — 
moments  are  precious." 

The  iDount  took  Leon  by  the  hand,  and  gently 
forced  him  from  the  room. 

"And  now,  dearest,  that  the  child  is  gone,  say, 
what  have  you  on  your  mind  ?  " 

*' Oh,  a  fearful  load! "  said  the  Countess;  "it  ha$ 
weighed  and  glowed  iere"  pressing  her  hand  tightly 
on  her  bosom,  "until  I  thought  1  could  bear  it  no 
longer — indeed,  it  is  that,  partly,  which  has  worn  me  so' 

fast." 

"  Your  mind  wanders,  my  poor  Yanda.  Of  what' 
can  you — of  what  can  one  so  pure — ever  have  been 
guilty?" 

"  A  great  sin  towards  you,  and  a  more  helpless- 
being.  But  I  feel  my  strength  wearing  fast — I  must 
be  brief.    Leon  is  not  our  child !  *' 
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The  soothing  exprdftskm  of  tender  pity  for  aa  instant 
gave  way  to  one  of  nnntterable  anguish  on  the  Gene- 
nJ*a  coantenanoe ;  bat  the  latter  faded  away  as  his 
first  surmises  came  back  to  his  mind.  He  had  started 
from  his  seat  by  the  hedside,  and  dropped  the  hand 
he  held — ^he  now  resumed  his  plaoe»  and  calmly 
eaid, 

"  Go  on,  my  dear  Vanda." 

"Oh,  I  see  you  are  incredolouB,"  she  said,  "and 
that  I  am  going  to  make  you  very  unhappy ;  but  my 
conscience  does  not  permit  me  to  withhold  the  truth 
any  longer.  You  see,  Ladislas,  I  was  sorely  tempted. 
You  remember,  when  our  own  blessed  Leon  was  but 
a  few  months  old,  imperative  duties  called  you  to 
Lemberg.  You  left  our  child  weak  and  puny;  at 
your  return,  months  later,  you  found  him  strong  and 
hearty — but  it  was  not  our  boy  you  then  gazed  upon, 
it  was  a  changeling !  '* 

The  Count  was  mute  with  contending  emotions, 
among  which  doubt  and  surprise  were  predominant. 

"  When  I  saw  our  darling  fade  away,'*  continued 
the  Countess,  "  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  and  thought 
of  your  sorrow,  for  which  there  was  no  hope,  and  no 
comfort — when  I  thought  that  your  affection  to  me 
might  alter — ^that  you  would,  perhaps,  travel  far  away 
in  search  of  some  relief  to  your  affliction — or  that  I 
should  be  condemned  to  watch  during  long  years  your 
undying  grief — I  had  not  the  heart  to  meet  my  fate. 
I  would  spare  myself,  but  you  yet  more.  The  nurse 
<— poor  old  soul,  if  she  were  not  dead  I  should  have 
left  her  the  care  to  reveal  this  secret,  and  not  have 
undertaken  so  painful  a  task  at  such  a  time ;  let  it  be 
my  punishment — ^the  nurse  had  a  cousin,  a  serf  on  our 
estate,  who  had  a  child  of  precisely  the  same  age  as 
ours.  The  woman  was  in  the  deepest  destitution; 
her  husband  was  dead;  she  had  no  means  of  support* 
ing  her  children.  What  shall  I  say  more  P  That  poor 
child  we  have  cherished  under  the  name  of  our  lost 
Leon.  Bemember,"  she  said,  as  she  saw  the  General 
cover  his  face  with  his  hands  and  his  breast  heave 
with  suppressed  passion,  "  remember  that  culpable  as 
was  this  fraud,  you  haveowed  it  eleven  years  of  felicity. " 

"  If  you  speak  the  truth — if  you  are  not  dreaming," 
said  the  General,  in  choking  accents,  "  why  rob  me  of 
ipy  only  comfort — my  only  consolation  P  ** 

"  Because  it  would  have  been  doubly  a  sin  to  de- 
ceive you  and  the  world,  and  allow  your  honour  and 
wealth  to  pass  to  one  who  had  no  right  to  either  when 
fate  again  left  you  free  to  have  a  hiwful  heir.  I  know 
the  wound,  how  severe  soever  it  may  be,  wUl  heal  again. 
But  I  bad  learned  to  love  the  child  so  well,  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  have  had  the  fortitude  to  act  as  duty 
dictated,  had  not  the  woman  tormented  me  as  she  has 
done  since  the  death  of  my  poor  nurse.  But,  for  the 
last  two  years,  not  content  with  the  pension  I  made 
her,  which  was  ample,  and  the  kindness  I  extended  to 
all  her  children,  she  has  harassed  me  beyond  the 
powers  of  endurance.  Latterly,  her  insistance  and  her 
insolence  have  almost  driven  me  mad ;  and,  unjust  as  it 
may  be,  I  felt  that  I  loved  the  poor  child  less  when  so 
constantly  reminded  of  liis  odious  mother.  You  see, 
Ladislas,  I  leave  not  one  weakness  concealed  from  you ; 
pity  and  forgive.'* 

"  The  woman's  name  P  *' 

"Jakubska^  my  pensioner  in  the  village  yonder. 
My  confe^or,  with  herself  and  me,  are  the  only  per* 


sons  in  possession  of  this  seoret<    Bat  oh ! 

for  justice,  for  humanity's  sake— it  is  my  last  piajer— 

be  kind  to  the  poor  boy." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  Genanl,  starting  up,  and  givis^ 
way  to  an  explosion  of  uncontrollable  anger,  *'  if  I  os& 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  yon,  it  is  as  much  as  mor- 
tal has  a  right  to  demand !  Betmyed  1 — deoeived  !— 
fooled,  as  I  have  been,  for  years ! — p^suaded  to  fos- 
ter, with  a  parent's  care,  the  brat  of  a  vassal !  I 
hardly  know  what  restrains  me  from  washing  awaj  all 
trace  of  this  disgrace  in  the  changeling's  bk)od !  '* 

A  scream  burst  from  Yanda's  lips,  and  she  feU 
back,  to  all  appearance  lifeless,  on  her  pillow.  Tk 
General  was  shocked.  Though  writhing  with  the  ex- 
cess of  his  own  passion,  still  he  accused  himself  of 
having  hastened,  by  his  cruelty,  the  fatal  moment 
He  rung  the  bell  till  the  rope  gave  way.  Pricsti, 
attendants,  nurses,  all  hastened  into  the  room  togeUier, 
who  soon  discovered  that  the  Countess  had  but  swoonfi 
When  she  came  to  herself,  the  General  endeavoured,  lij 
the  tenderest  expressions,  to  soothe  the  wound  be  had 
inflicted.  The  Countess  was  so  weak  she  could  sotreely 
answer ;  but,  with  the  last  effort  of  expiring  natore, 
raising  her  head  from  her  husband's  bosom,  she  cfied 
out,  "  For  God's  sake,  my  letter !  my  letter  I " 

She  spoke  no  more. 

For  some  days  after  the  fearfnl  event  no  one  vas 
admitted  to  the  General's  presence — ^not  even  th« 
priest  who  had  shrived  the  Countess.  The  bare  men- 
tion of  Leon's  name  had  excited  him  to  soch  foiy  that 
Seraphinka  strongly  dissuaded  the  former  from  hii 
original  intention  of  braving  his  father's  anger,  as  be 
had  often  done  before  with  the  successful  audadt j  d 
a  spoiled  child.  He  now  thought  the  misfortunes  he 
had  dreaded  from  the  evil-eye  were  about  to  fall  upon 
him,  beginning  with  his  mother's  death ;  bat  little  diii 
he  anticipate  the  depth  of  the  abyss  down  which  he 
was  about  to  be  precipitated. 

One  morning  he  was  'woke  early  by  an  nnninal 
animation  in  the  court  below.  He  sprang  out  of  bed, 
and,  on  looking  from  his  window,  peroeived  that  the 
servants  had  drawn  out  his  father's  Ravelling  carriage, 
and  were  busily  preparing  it  for  the  road*  Surprise 
and  joy  kept  the  boy  for  a  moment  mute ;  then  tun- 
ing to  Seraphinka,  who  had  just  entered  his  room,  be 
exclaimed — 

"  I  am  so  glad  we  are  going  to  leave  the  chateaa! 
Wc  are  going  back  to  the  hills ;  or,  perhaps,  to  Len- 
berg.  You  have  been  so  good  to  me  these  last  d&jv, 
and  so  consoled  me  in  my  grief,  that  I  wiM  buy  jw 
something  fine,  Seraphinka.*' 

*'Alasl  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  going  with  jov 
papa)  for  he  has  given  me  no  orders  about  paekisg  vf 
things  for  you,  and  yet  I  cannot  think  he  would  leave 
a  poor  child  of  your  age  in  this  duU,  dreaty  cbateao, 
and  not  even  a  tutor  to  keep  you  company.  But, 
then,  my  lord  is  scarcely  himself  yet ;  however,  he  has 
had  the  steward  with  him  making  arrangements,  as  if 
for  a  long  absence.  I  began  to  fear,  9edai^  that  the 
poor  late  Countess  brought  my  lord  no  dower,  ss  ve 
all  know,  he  might  have  forgotten  her  aervant»--bat 
all  those  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  my  Itflj 
are  allowed  to  retain  their  apartmcnla  in  this  hoose, 
and  are  to  enjoy  a  pension,  proportionate  to  their 
wages  during  her  life.  As  for  me,  I  retain  erer; 
single  advantage,  even  to  the  coffee  and  fugv.    ^ 
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fte  Yh^  Uam  my  lord,  tAd  Hgbten  his  sorrow !  for 
sore  tiiere  nerer  uras  a  more  affectionate  husband  or  a 
better  lord.  I  own,"  added  Seraphinka,  musingly, 
**  the  pension  I  expeeted,  but  the  coffee  and  sugar  was 
t  surprise.*' 

Leon,  wrapped  in  the  ecstatic  notion  of  departure, 
and  being  restored  to  his  father's  presence  and  love, 
heard  not  a  single  word  of  what  Seraphinka  was  say- 
ing. At  that  moment,  the  Count's  yalet-de-^chambre 
eutered  the  room. 

"Seraphinka,**  he  said,  "prepare  Count  Leon  for 
the  journey;  be  ia  to  be  simply  and  warmly  dressed, 
and  ready  within  the  shortest  possible  time.  You  had 
belter  make  all  the  haste  you  can,*'  said  he,  turning 
to  Leon — "  my  lord  has  already  locked  the  chambers 
of  the  late  Countess,  that  no  one  may  disturb  tliera — 
all  his  orders  are  gi^eu — ^the  horses  are  putting  to, 
and  he  will  be  in  the  carriage  in  an  instant." 

The  eager  Leon  made  such  haste,  that  it  was  lucky 
an  ample  eloak  hid  the  inaccuracies  of  his  toilet. 

"Your  watch — ^your  watch — you  have  forgotten 
50QT  watch  and  chain/'  said  Seraphinka,  running  after 
him,  as  he  turned  from  his  small  apartment,  without 
a  word  of  leare-taking  with  his  faithful  ally. 

"No— not  now'* — ^he  hastily  answered;  "you'll 
send  it  after  me,  or  keep  it  till  I  return.  Adieu, 
Sen^hinka." 

According  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  the  faith- 
h\  abigail  raised  his  hand  to  her  lips,  in  token  of  the 
sabmissire  devotion  which  ^irls  of  that  class  entertain 
towards  their  superiors.  Leon,  hastily  tearing  away 
his  hand,  scampered  away  to  join  his  father.*  Never 
had  the  corridors  or  flights  of  stairs  seemed  to  him  so 
long  as  at  this  moment  of  nervous  impatience ;  but, 
bounding  onward  like  a  young  fawn,  he  soon  stood  at 
the  carriage  door.  The  chasseur  lifted  him  in,  banged 
to  the  door,  and  mounted  in  the  rumble  behind — the 
coachman  gave  the  rein  to  four  fiery  young  horses, 
«Bd  away  flew  the  carriage  with  our  young  hero  and 
his  misfortunes. 

The  Count  addressed  not  a  word  to  the  chUd, 
thongh  he  had  not  seen  him  since  the  moment  he  had 
»  relactantly  led  him  from  the  chamber  of  death. 
Leon  stole  a  timid  glance  at  him — he  was  closely 
moffled  in  a  travelling  cloak,  and  his. foraging  cap  was 
drawn  deeply  over  his  eyes.  Little  of  his  face  as  these 
precantions  pennitted  to  become  visible,  however,  the 
contrast  of  his  ashy  pallor  with  his  deep  mourning, 
wd  the  almost  sinister  expression  of  his  brow, 
fnghteaed  the  boy,  and  he  shrank  into  his  comer  of 
the  carriage.  But  the  Count,  keeping  his  eyes  in  a 
»wked  manner  rivettcd  on  his  own  window,  Leon's 
Rtnation  beoame  too  painful  to  be  endured,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  rouse  his  attention. 

"  Pitpa,*'  lie  began — but  he  could  get  no  farther,  for 
the  Count  cried  abud — "Silence!"  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
Ne?er  in  bit  life  had  he  heard  those  accents,  or, 
»t  least,  addressed  to  himself.  Terrified,  convinced 
now  hia  mother  was  gone,  that  he  was  become  an  ob- 
ject of  hatred  to  his  father  after  having  been  one  of 
Inve,  the  poor  boy  sank  back  in  mute  anguish.  But  Leon 
had  a  pnMid  hcftrt,  and  a  keen  natural  sense  of  in- 
justice. Ho  could  not  prevent  the  boyish  tears  from 
eontsing  one  by  one  down  his  burning  cheek;  but  he 
stifted  the  thikk  sobs  that  nearly  choked  him,  lest  the 
Count  ahoidd  diieover  that  he  was  weeping.    Per- 


haps this  stubborn  pride  deprived  hhn  of  the  only  op- 
portunity that  offered  for  melting  the  Count's  heart ; 
for  he  was  by  no  means  what  could  be  strictly  called 
an  unfeeling  man,  though  he  was  stung  to  madness  by 
the  shock  of  losing  at  once  his  wife  and  his  child— «t 
having  to  blot  from  his  existence  eleven  long  years  of 
hope  and  joy.  His  pride,  too,  revolted  at  having 
fostered  in  his  halls  a  beggar's  brat ;  and,  accustomed 
to  the  roughness  of  the  camp,  to  the  authoritativeness 
of  military  command,  his  temper,  naturally  firm  and 
hasty,  had  become  harsh ;  and  the  cringing  dread  of 
his  serfs,  amongst  whom  he  had  chiefly  lived  of  late 
years,  had  not  tended  to  teach  him  self-control. 
Leon  had  much  of  the  same  ingredients  in  his  com- 
position for  good  or  for  evil;  and,  thanks  to  his  train- 
ing, ,was  as  obstinate  and  wilful  as  any  feudal  lord 
need  be. 

The  day  was  drizzly  and  rainy.  The  roads  were 
heavy.  There  was  nothing  in  the  atmosphere  nor  the 
features  of  the  country  to  attime  the  mind  to  a  soft 
mood ;  and,  accordingly,  neither  of  the  travellers  was 
diverted  from  his  inward  brooding  by  external  objects. 
Tliey  had  hunied  along  at  extraordinary  speed  for 
above  an  hour  in  this  enforced  silence,  when  they 
came  to  a  bleak,  barren  common,  more  desolate  than 
anything  they  had  yet  seen.  A  solitary  stone  cross, 
with  an  effigy  of  Christ,  whose  outlines  were  worn  by 
wind  and  weather — the  only  object  that  appeared 
above  the  dreary  line  of  the  horison  in  any  direction 
— stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  main  road,  point- 
ing the  way,  as  it  were,  to  the  deep  rut  of  a  country 
by-path.  At  the  foot  of  this  cross  sat,  huddled  up, 
an  indistinct  human  figure,  which,  from  its  appearance, 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  bundle  of  rags.  The 
Count  pulled  the  clieck-string.  In  a  moment,  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  he  leapt  from  it,  motioning  with 
his  hand  to  the  boy  to  follow ;  then  said  to  the  at- 
tentive chasseur — "  Let  the  carriage  wait  for  me  be- 
yond the  turn  of  the  road,  at  the  old  bridge." 

Though  not  a  little  amazed  at  the  command  he  re- 
ceived, tiie  well-trained  domestic  suppressed  every 
outward  mark  of  surprise;  and,  having  transmitted  the 
order  to  the  coachman,  resumed  his  scat  in  tlic 
rumble,  without  so  much  as  casting  one  glance  of 
curiosity  at  the  three  figures  exposed  to  a  pelting 
rain  in  a  bleak  waste,  on  which  not  a  house,  or  a  tree, 
or  any  object  whatever,  except  the  stone  cross,  was 
within  the  range  of  the  eye.  Tlie  Count  now  moved 
forward,  followed  by  the  child,  straight  up  to  the  cross. 
"  Jakubska !  '*  he  called  out.  The  object  cowering 
at  the  foot  of  the  stone  monument  rose  hurriedly  to 
her  feet.  "I  need  not,  I  suppose,"  continued  the 
Count,  "  repeat  the  conditions  I  have  stipulated  with 
you — I  think,  for  your  own  sake,  you  are  not  likely  to 
forget  them.  Boy,"  he  said,  turning  sharply  to  Leon, 
"  from  this  day  you  cease  to  fill  the  place  you  have  too 
long  usurped — you  are  not  my  child — I  restore  you  to 
your  legitimate  parent — you  are  yet  young  enough  to 
forget  the  duty  you  now  think  you  owe  mej  and  to 
learn  that  which  is  due  to  her — the  past  is  but  a 
dream,  suffer  it  not  to  linger  on  your  mind." 

So  saying,  he  coldly  turned  from  the  mother  and  her 
sin,  and  moving  away  with  hasty  strides  reached  the 
bend  of  the  road  and  his  britchka  before  Leon  had 
recovered  from  the  first  stunning  effect  of  his  words. 
The  wheels  of  the  retiring  carriage  first  roused  him 
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from  his  stupor.  He  stared  wildly  round.  The  naked 
plain — ^the  old  witch  in  her  dark  cloak  toiwhonxhe  had 
just  heen  delivered  over — the  carriage  rolling  in  the 
distanoe-^tiie  solitude,  the  sileiice  ^  the  place^-^the 
raui  lading  in  bliadii^  ntiat  om  the  delieately^nttitared 
boy,  all  ooof c^ed,  and  bewildered  Im  senaes. .  Bm  fek 
as  if  they  were  leaving  him  enUroly ;  and,  with  a  cry  of 
pain,  he  clasped  his  little  hands  and  pressed  them  to 
hb  burning  brow. 

Jakubslui  remained  silent.  Pity  for  the  grief  of  her 
cliild,  mingled  with  a  sort  of  respect  for  the  station  he 
had  but  so  lately  Med,  subdued  her  usual  vein  of 
loquacity.  The  blow  had  stunned  her  too.  Tlioagh 
prepared  for  it  by  a  burned  mterriew  that  monxing  at 
the  chateau,  she  had  not  yet  got  over  the  shock ;  nor 
could  she  find  any  bahn  of  consoktion  to  pour  on  the 
fiiesh  wound.  At  last  the  poor  al^andoued  boy  yielded 
to  his  despair,  and,  flinging  himself  down  on  the  stones, 
howled  and  shrieked  in  the  very  convulsion  of  agony. 
It  was  awful  to  behold  the  anguish  of  the  untrained 
mind.  Not  for  a  second  did  he  grasp  the  notion  that 
the  object  of  his  fantastic  terror  was  connected  with 
him  in  the  way  the  Count  had  described ;  but  the  idea 
that  her  malignant  soroery  had  prevailed  at  last,  and 
that  now  she  had  got  possession  of  him,  she  would 
traaiafona  him  into  something  horrible,  or  make  the 
wprld  bdiieve  that  he  was  her  son,  force  him  to  toil 
and  carry  weights — ^vague  and  wild  notions,  in  short, 
dcawn  from  the  "Arabian  Nights,''  struggled  with  the 
still  more  appalling  reality,  as  a  nightmare  contends  with 
our  waking  senses.  Tlie  misery  of  childhood  is  more 
exq^Oisite,  though  less  lasting,  than  that  of  after-years ; 
because  the  tender  mind  has  not  the  power  to  encom- 
pass its  sense  of  misfortune ;  the  child  is  overwhelmed 
by  i\s  incapacity  for  action — the  feeling  of  its  utter 
hclpldsimeS0'~K>f-  its  being,  as  it  were,  but  a  mere  ball  in 
the  haoids  of  others. 

Jakubskasuifered  this  oriab  of  nature  to  have  full 
play.  She  aat  herself  on  the  stone  steps,  and  soon  be- 
came absorbed  in  thought ;  so  absorbed,  indeed,  that 
she  was  not  aware  how  swiftly  time  sped.  The  very 
excess  of  the  boy's  passion  soon  exlwusted  it,  and  he 
sat  at  as  great  a  distance  as  he  conveniently  could 
from  her  he  so  much  dreaded,  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  hoping, 
poor  child,  that  the  weariness,  the  sickness  of  heart 
that  weighed  him  down,  was  the  harbinger  of  that  re- 
pose to  whioh  his  best  friend  had  been  consigned  so  few 
daya  i^^o— the  first  soirow  is  a  thing  so  new ;  and  this 
was  worse  than  grief,  it  was  a  catastrophe ! 

"Now,*'  said  the  woman,  rising  and  shaking  the  rain 
from  her  cloak,  as  if  it  had  been  but  monung  dew,  so 
light  did  she  seem  to  make  of  her  wetting — "now, 
Pavel,  we  must  move  forward,  or  we  shall  not  arrive 
to-night  where  we  must  go,  though  we  are  not  ex- 
pected— but  we'll  make  our  own  welcome.  Come," 
she  continued,  "do  not  look  so  wild — ^you  must  go 
with  me— »it's  true,  though  you  are  my  ovra  flesh  and 
bbod,  I  can't  expect  you  to  feel  for  me  what  I  foel  for 
you ;  .and  I  am  not  astonished  that  poverty  frightens 
yoo — that  you'd  rather  be  a  lord  ihm  a  serf.  I  had 
myseif  destined  you  to  another  fate,  but  Heaven  would 
not  permit  it — however,  I  shall  take  care  my  brave 
bqv  is  not  lowered  down  to,  work  like  a  common 
peasant.  ITl  beg,  or,  for  that  matter,  steal,  before  it 
coines  iio  such  a  pass.     No,  no;  you  need  not  be 


afraid — ^be  of  good  cheer,  my  son.  Your  fall  has  been 
great ;  but  comfort  yourself,  yours  b  not  the  only  hesn 
heart  to-day — ^yon  proud  man  does  not  bear  a  light  one 
in  lib  bosom !  I  say,  Pavel-^br  I  tnuBlteli^oa  you 
are  ohristenecl  ]^»rel,  aouliiot  by  that  Ihrencb  name  tbf7 
used  to  oaii  you  by-up  thoro  at-4jic  0Batl6*-*»iro  most 
be  tfiynping^-or  voukl  yon  that  we  epead  the  night 
in  thb nnicpmfortabla  spot?  U^I  it  ia comfottlett 
— ^but  sorrow  makes  one  peevish — whenyouVebiown 
as  much  of  it  as  I  have,  you  will  be  tougher  tlian  jou 
are  now  !  What  will  you  do  ? — ^remain  here — well— I 
am  willing — not  that  I  like  it,  but  on  a  day  like  this 
how  can  I  refuse  you  anything?" 

"  I  won't  go  with  you,'*  said  the  boy,  resolutely. 

*'  Then,  where  w^  y(m  go,  pray?" 

^Return  to  thechateaa— ^  txiy  gfX>dSenphbka-~ 
the  only  fneiid  I  have  left  in  the  weild-^«-<riK*Ji  Ukt 
care  of  me." 

"  You  have  yet  to  leam  the  ways  of  th^  woikl,  mj 
boy.  Seraphinka  would  no  sooner  know  you  to  be  vbat 
you  are  than  all  her  boasted  friendship  were  at  once 
forfeited;  her  kindness  was  for  the  heir  of  Count 
Stanoiki — to  her  future  lord,  and  not  to  the  son 
of  the  despbed  Jalubska !  If  you  return  to  the  castle 
in  that  character,  the  very  stable  boys  will  hoot  at, 
and  eet  the  dogs  on  you!  No,  no;  you  hare  yetfo 
leam  a  lesson  or  two — •but  those  lesaoaa  wiil  oome  fist 
enough  now^"  i.    - 

"  I'll  not  laav^  a  etep  with  you  f   . 

"  Welly  then*  I'll  spend  the  night  here  with  you." 

"  I'll  appeal  to  the  proteetioa  of  the  ;fir8t  paaser-bj 
— don't  think  I  am  afraid  of  you,  old  witch — for  I  am 
sure  you  arc  a  witch.  I  will  not  go  with  yon,  I  tell 
you.  I  will  not  cease  to  be  a  Count.  I  will  not  be  a 
churl — so  you  may  just  say  and  do  what  you  please.*' 

Jakubska  at  a  single  glance  percehred  the  difficnltr 
of  her  situation,  but  she  was  keet^y  alive  to  tiie  wtt- 
sequences  of  neglecting  the  Coast's  ii^unctionsy'  and 
felt,  for  the  child's  sidce  as  well  as  for  her  oim,  she 
must  find  means  to  oonquer  hb  obstinacy :  suddea^  a 
bright  thought  oocurred  to  her« 

"  Y9U  say  truly,  my  son,  I  am  a  mighty  witch;  and 
if  you  do  not  obey  me,  I  will  utter  a  spell  so  potent 
that  you  will  be  bound  to  that  stone  on  which  you 
sit,  and  the  murdered  man  who  lies  beneath,  and  the 
murderers  gibbeted  above,  shall  come  and  howl  througli- 
out  the  night  around  you  !  Now,  choose  if  yon  irifl 
stay.  Nay,  I  see  in  your  eyes  you  think'  of  nuuBsg 
back  to  the  castle  in  spite  of  me ;  but  if  yon  attes^ 
to  stir,  I  shall  first  midLe  you  halt  of  one  fooit;  ^1^ 
persbt,  1*11  make  you  blind  of  ona  ey^-Hiaj,  d  jou 
move  but  one  inch,"  she  added^  with  flaahiog  ejc^ 
"look  here !  "  and  she  drew  forth  a  long  knife  froQi 
her  girdle. 

Leon  was  as  brave  as  most  children  of  his  years  ; 
but  he  was  barely  eleven.  His  nerves  had  rccelred  a 
shock,  and  he  had  been  bred  in  the  midst  of  8npeT5ti- 
tion;  not,  indeed,  but  the  €k>ant  wa^  qnife  f^  e»d  the 
Countess  slightly  aieoted  by  «tteh  otlnaideMlions,  hot 
the  servants  generaHy,  andSeniphmka/ib  paiMVi 
were  deeply  imbued  with  aU^amia  ^Cidd^ttk^aa  (<  ^aod 
the  latter,  as  we  have  sees^  h^  if)^}i^rt^iffiiiibiii>f'^^ 
way  of  thinking  to  Leon.  .$0,  ijcrrifiedattJi^,.!);  ^ 
woman's  energy  and  alleged  |)o;wer^  •  \^J^  s^i/ol- 
lowed  her. 

(To  he  continued^ J 
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Was  G«orga  Hqdaw  a,0Min  or  a  mjlh?  The 
queadoQ  will  ba  aeked  a  thooflaiid  years  lianoa>  when 
people  taHi  of  our  ndUrayt  aa  we  speak  of  tke  Pyra- 
midfc  We  g^ve  the  hoaoarable  member  for  Sander- 
land  to  wit  that  the  expectation  of  his  yet  eonio  j^  to 
be  mistaken  for  a  myth  is  not  in  any  way  disreput- 
able. A  mytk  IB  not  an  animal  connected  in  the 
most  distant  relation  with  a  mite.  A  myth,  on  the 
other  handy  is  tlie  ideal  impecsonification  of  a  mighty 
impnlae  bestowed  on  the  human  mind,  or  the  shadow 
of  some  great  eyent— *the  conoentration  of  a  vast  tra- 
dition which  kos  crept  into,  and  oooupied  the  **  cean- 
Diea"  df  tsn  nnliions  of  minds ;  so  that  the  hope  of 
being  immortalised  as  a  myth  places  a  man  far  abore 
Ms  fellows,  and  on  a  footing  with  Hercules,  or  even 
vith  Satom,  of  old.  The  member  for  Sunderland  will 
be  contented  with  the  fate  of  the  founder  of  the  Assy- 
riaa  empirei^  of  whose  personal  identity  we  entertain  no 
other  doubt  than  we  do  of  Mr.  Hudson^s  existence. 

We  have  heard  the  exploits  of  both  those  notable 
penonagei^  on  credible  .  evidenee ;  but  we  hare 
oefsr  met  a  human  being  who  eonld  be  proved  by 
tny  demonstration  arailable  with  us  to  be  the  real 
Nimrod,  or  the  actual  man  George  Hudson*  In  the 
pablie  mind  Nimrod  is  associated  with  the  sports  of  the 
field;  although  In  his  day  and  country  the  phrase  meant 
tolls  and  dangers.  Nimrod  never  was  engaged  in 
ibuotiug  from  a  preserve^  He  was  too  glad  to  destroy, 
ever  to  have  dreamed  that  his  degenerate  de- 
iceadAQts  and  most  unworthy  reprosQutatives  w  ould 
thiok  of  preserving  nuisanoes.  Hunting  with  Nim- 
rod was  more  a  necessity  of  life  than  a  passion  for 
iporis.  He  was  engaged  club  to  claw  with  lions, 
tigers,  panthers,  hyenas,  and  similar  "game  brutes" 
—and,  doubtless,  knocked  rattle-snakes  on  the  head 
St  the  spot  where,  subsequently,  Dr.  Layord  has  dis- 
eotombed  the  evidence  in  ivory  and  marble  of  his 
graudchildi'en's  talents  and  genius.  This  kind  of 
vork  was  radically  different  from  sitting  in  an  arm* 
chair  and  shooting  pheasants  as  they  fly,  beaten  out 
of  cover  l^  Uio  keepers.  The  member  for  Man- 
cbsster  is  a  man  of  peace,  yet  we  have  no  doubt 
that  though  he  mentally  wrestles  with  Grantley 
Berkeley,  and  threatens  to  throw  the  stalwart 
CHoaeestershxre  man-^the  representative  of  Nibley 
Green — yet  he  would  have  taken  Nimrod  by  the 
band,  and  recognised  in  him  a  very  worthy  brother, 
and  fellow-labourer  in  the  honourable  employment  of 
eleotiog  the  way  from  vermin.  We  take  notice  of 
this  matter  to  iU^strata  the  manner  in  whioh  a  myth 
niay  be  changed  Ironi  tha  original.  Nimrod,  the 
Dab,  wasi^afimner^  ftiand,  without  eavil ;  but  Nim- 
rod, the  Boytli,  iS'tke  fkrmer's  foe,  without  doubt;  and 
ths'KlmrGiisiana^tiff'the  fimner*)!  worst  enemies. 

Weiiatfiiot,  therefore,  assure  Mr.  Hudson  of  a  re- 
spectslMr  ihyihAip  from  posterity,  especially  as  his 
present  position  is  doubtful.    Knowing  not  what  he 


is,  we  feel  I/Bssoonfidentjia  prndioting  to  what,  iniha 
hands  oi  the  bards,  or  these  tale-bearers,  the  novieHsts, ' 
and  Mr,  Prinoe,  he  may  be  metamorphosed  Into. 
Jehu  and  Jehuing  are  now  brought  into  a  cireum' 
scribed  sphere  of  action  ;  and  the  rebellious  captain 
and  the  usui*per  of  Samaria  will  bulk  less  in  the 
minds  of  posterity  than  he  did  in  those  of  our  anoes* 
try.    The  fate  of  Hudson,  whose  idea  for  evil  or 
good  must  ever  be  associated  with  railways  and 
accelerated  motion,  is  still  uncertain*     Qun-ootton 
threatens  todamagehisposition.  One  scientific  gentle- 
man  lately  discovered  a  motive  power  in  the  explosive 
qualities  of  gon-'cotton,  which,  he  says,  is  cheap  and 
eflfeetive.     In  prosecuting  his  discovery,  he  alleges 
that  he  has  gained  a  motive  power  from  nothing,  or, 
which.  18  the  same  thing,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  that 
costs  nothing,  and,  therefore,  may  be  atmospherical. 
Wo  had  an  atmospherical  power  before.;  but  the 
South  Devon  Company's  cashier  asserts  that  it  was 
very  far  indeed  ffxmi  costing  nothing,  for  it  nearly 
reduced  them  to  ruin*  The  atmospherical  principle  is 
still,  we  think,  applicable  to  railway  objects,  on  a 
cheap    scale.      No  other  motion  is  so  pleasant ; 
and    the    atmospheric    turns    sharp    corners,    and 
ascends  steep  hills,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  we  think,  in 
Ireland  than  in  England.    The  atmospheric  principle 
is  yet  to  be  believod,  notwithstanding  the  South  De- 
von and  Croydon  experiences.   Another  motive  power 
will  be  in  operation  soon.    Electricity  will  yet  ba  ap« 
plied  to  tliat  purpose.  The  principle  is  already  settieds 
and  in  a  few  years  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  at 
work.    The  discovery  to  which  we  refer,  however,  is 
said  to  be  applicable  to  common  roads.    The  matter 
seems  to  work  in  this  way :  your  vehicle  is  at  the 
door — you  climb  the  steps — tako  the  reins  or  the  rud- 
der— twitch  your  thumb,  press  your  toe,  or  do  some 
other  insignificant  action,   after  the  manner  of  free- 
masonry, and  you  are  off  at  an  unimaginable  degree 
of  speed.     The  result  in  the  water  is  not  yet  stated, 
perhaps  not  yet  tried;  but  any  powor  which   can 
move  wheels  on  land,  can  move  them  on  water,  and 
that  suffices  for  locomotion,  if  the  vehicle  keeps  afloat, 
which  we  shall  secure  in  our  case  by  the  virtues  of 
gutta  percha  or  cork  mattresses.     With  theso  views 
before  us,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  man,  for  nothing, 
except  the  original  build  and  equipment  of  his  vehi- 
cle, which  may  or  may  not  bo  expensive,  will  be  en- 
abled, by  and  by,  to  leave  the  North  Bridge,  Edin- 
burgh, at  half-past  one ;  make  a  short  coll  at  York, 
and  dine  with  his  friend  at  Hyde  Pork  Comer,  Lon« 
don,  on  the  same  afternoon,  precisely  at  five.     Wo 
know  not  what  is  coming.  Hallways  may  be  oo  their 
last  legs.    Debentures  and  dividends  may  be  soon  to 
become   forgotten    disappointments.      Before  Mr. 
Locke's  bill  could  have  become  the  law  of  the  land—* 
even  if  it  had  been  accepted  by  the  Commons,  both 
his  occupation,  and  that  of  his  1    islative  engineer* 
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ing  might,  with  the  work  of  Othello,  have  gone  for 
erer.  A  moTement  of  this  natare  would  necesiarily 
alter  and  obscure  the  Hadsonian  perspective;  bat  men 
who  count  ou  every  contingency  never  attain  fame. 

Under  any  possible  circumstaoees  which  may  here- 
after occur,  Mr.  Hudson  will  be  accepted  as  the  most 
appropriate  illustration  of  the  speculative  and  railway 
tpirit  in  the  cnrrent  docennial  period.     The  recent 
obseoration  merely  qualifies  him  better  for  this  sigdal 
preferment.     The  essay  written  once  to  prove  the 
Doii>ezistence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  great 
work— a  mighty  nothing — a  big  weed  amongst  the 
flowers  of  genius.     Some  temptation  is  indeed  offered 
at  present  to  prove  the  fabulous  and  entirely  mythical 
character  of  the  man  George  Hudson  ;  and  if  Joseph 
Hume,  in  whose  existence  we  all  believe,  were  not  in 
the  world,  with  his  remembrance  of  the  white  vest 
and  the  champagne  dinners,  at   the  large,    ugly 
house,  near  by  the  muoh-calumuiated  statue  -of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — ^the  non-existence  of  Mr.  Hud 
•on,  except  as  a  name  to  use  in  print — as  a  **  John 
Doe  and  Richard    Roe" — or    a  general  title  for 
railway  chairmen,  like  Pharaoh  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tians—  Ceesar    amongst    the    heathen,    and    Pope 
amongst  the  Christian  Romans— might  be  satis- 
ftictorily  demonstrated.     The  biography  of  George 
Hodson  would  sell   in  thousands   at  the  railway 
stations;    and  the  enterprise   of  the  cheap  pub- 
lishing trade  should  not  have  allowed  us  to  offer 
the   idea   first    to  the  world   at  this    late   period 
in  our  hero's  history.    He  was  born — and  where,  our 
information  revealeth  not,  but  the  identical  locality 
will  yet  be  established ;  only  we  trust  never  to  see 
*'  a  house  for  Hudson"  demanded  on  the  title-page  of 
a  pamphlet,  as  we  see  to  be  tlie  case  in  reference  to 
Bhakspere.     He  was  educated — to  good  purpose, 
whether  at  the  academy  of  Mr.  Squeers,  or  elsewhere, 
is  a  matter  of  absolutely  no  importance.    He  entered 
life  in  the  software  trade,  and  determined  to  rise.   He 
combined  an  energy  with  ideality  in  his  character, 
for  the  poetry  of  Georgo  Hudson  takes  most  daring 
flights,  rivalling  the  yerses  of  George  Byron  in  the 
intensity  of  their  power.    Its  influence  was  magical 
amongst  the  monied  circles.    Ho   drew  dividends 
from  imagination,  and  pictures  of  prosperity  that 
rivalled  £ast1ake*s  Hagar  in  the  sweetness  of  their 
colouring.     Greedy  men  hastened  to   throw  their 
silrer  into  the  crucible  of  this  formidable  necro- 
mancer that  it  might  come  out  gold.     He  is  the 
author    of   many   distinguished    works,    but   chief 
amongst  the  numbers  we  place  his    "  Califoruin 
at  Home,'*  in   three  bubbles.    All  bis  works  sold 
remarkably  well.     They  experienced  a  run,  and  be- 
came more  popular  than  those  of  any  rival  schemer. 
History  in  these  sentenced  is  anticipated,   and  we 
retrograde  to  the  counter,  and  the  draper's  shop,  in 
Tork,  where  all  the  noble  dreams  of  fhture  greatness 
originated,  and  York  and  Midlands  were  traced  in 
blotting  paper.     Borne  audacious  men  believe  the 
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chance.  We  think  them,  on  tha  other  hand,  a  beu- 
tifiil  fetnit  of  aebeming  punctually  performed.  The 
same  system,  we  are  confident,  was  displayed  at  tki 
oounter  whieh  orentoated  in  therepresentalion  of  Sua* 
deriand.  The  theory  is  ef  roneons  that  supposes  such 
men  as  Mr.  Hudson  to  be  devoid  of  imagioatioo  aoi 
s^enitts.  A  bad  general  may  sometimes  nkake  a  great 
hit,  but  the  man  who  is  frequently  suecessful  ispres&oi- 
ed  to  have  military  capacity  and  talent.  Thecircom* 
stantial  evidence  of  suooess  is  deemed  satisfscLory. 
<•  The  battle  of  life"  requires  equal  generalship  vitii 
the  fight  of  Goojerat.  Many  men  dream  welJ»  vhi 
fail  to  act  o«t  thoir  visions,  bat  tha  men  to  U 
dreaded  or  admired  eombine  -eonoeptlon  and  per* 
fbrmance  in  large  and  equal  quantities.  Mr. 
Hudson  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  these  mee. 
His  aim  may  hare  been  what  the  world  dc* 
signates  *<  selfish"— •a  low  aim,  but  one  re)ai^ 
ing  equal  skill,  with  more'  generous  efforts.  The 
term  '*  selfish"  is  not  accurately  applied  la  this  in- 
stance. We  are  all ''selfish."  Self-saUsfaetioa is 
universally  songht;  but  some  men  place  their  hepei 
on  a  nobler  objeet  than  others.  Mr.  Hudson  detff- 
mined  to  work  out  wealth,  and  he  sueeeeded,  with 
the  aid  of  several  adventitious  circumstances,  energe- 
tically used.  He  abandoned  the  shop  after  it  hsd 
served  his  purpose,  and,  without  a  struggle,  stepped 
upon  the  vacant  railway  throne.  His  first  rietories 
were  achieved  in  the  Midlands,  a  splendid  line  atooe 
period,  and  now  fast  falling  into  ruin.  His  aid  vsj 
sought  for  new  and  for  half-ruined  adventures.  Few 
steps  could  have  been  more  unwise  than  his  accept- 
ance  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Eaateni  Cenitieit 
on  ordinary  principles;  bnt  we  do  not  see  the  hiiier 
machinery.  The  company  was  crippled.  Theshsie- 
holders  were  impatient.  Their  property  had  Mien 
in  value.  They  seized  on  Mr.  Hudson  as  a  forloni 
hope,  and  he  accepted  the  chairmanship  like  a  mer* 
cantile  Don  Quixote.  Sober-minded  nsen  of  bosisess 
must  have  seen  the  folly  of  ezpeeting  more  dividends 
from  a  company  because  the  chairman's  namevai 
changed.  They  knew  the  improbability  of  Mr. 
Hudson  devoting  time  to  the  details  of  their 
affairs.  They  must  have  seen  the  number  of  en* 
gagements  to  which  be  was  previously  pled^ 
Men  not  conversant  with  matters  of  this  descriptioo 
might  have  believed  in  the  efficiency  of  a  name  to  re- 
duce expenses  and  to  increase  business;  but  a  \iTg^ 
number  of  the  shareholders  must  have  preserved  a 
different  opinion.  The  shares,  immediately  oo  the 
accession  of  the  *'  king's  name,"  rose.  His  failoverf, 
who  were  drawn  by  the  lustre  of  his  deeAi,  hasteeed 
into  theEastern  Counties.  The  brokers  found  the  table 
turned,  and  orders  to  buy  predominated  over  the  order< 
to  sell.  The  reckless  prophet  presided  over  the  meet- 
ings. In  the  wild  and  wilful  glee  of  an  ever-socce^l 
man,  he  foretold  success.  High  dividends  were  tb« 
orders  of  the  day.  High  dividends  were  iodispeo- 
sable  to  the  ezistenee  of  a  Hudaonian  Una.   The  triek 
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pbD  of  maldog  the  two  ends  of  the  revenue  meet 
The  ex«P»Mnier  bad  no  other  expedient  than  a  new 
ineome-taz,  large  enoagfa  for  the  work,  and  the  pub- 
lic beliored  to  his  cleremeM  and  financial  talent 
The  ex-King  improved  on  the  ex-Premier.  The 
ibrmer  also  pat  on  high  fiircs — an  additional  income- 
tax;  and  he  kept  the  accoants  open  bo^  that  charges 
▼Ueh  should  have  been  deducted  from  revenue  were 
placed  against  capital,  and  the  present  rejoiced  at 
tfao  cost,  and  over  the  sorrows  of  futurity.  Not  one 
tmoogst  a  tiioasand  shareholders  ever  examined  the 
iceoimts  closely.  They  took  their  six  and  seven  per 
cents,  and  grumbled.  Eight,  ninp,  or  ten,  were  re- 
ceived with  thanks  to  the  talented  directors,  and 
the  worthy  chairman.  The  issue  of  new  shares,  on 
which  an  immediate  bonus  was  obtained,  that  went 
like  haid  caab,  right  into  the  possession  of  the  old 
Shareholders,  raodered  the  chairman  and  directors 
still  more  popular.  The  affairs  of  the  various  com- 
panies fell  further  into  confusion ;  but  while  the 
capital  acoQunt  eontinued  to  receive  additions,  while 
new  Mils  for  now  branches,  and  new  amalgamations 
were  obtained,  the  evil  remained  unchecked. 

The  general  progress  of  many  railways  was  in- 
volfod  in  these  dark  dilemmas  and  bad  accounting. 
The  evil  customs  wwe  not  confined  to  the  Hudsonian 
lines^^and  we  do  not  know  that  they  existed  in  them 
to  an  unusually  great  extent  They  had  even  the 
substantial  advantage  of  high  fares ;  inflicted  often, 
we  think,  by  a  mistaken  policy,  but  still  likely  to 
be  more  effective  in  railway  than  in  other  business. 
They  produced  good  dividends,  sold  at  an  excellent 
pienunm,  and  made  many  little  fortunes,  at  the 
cost  of  tlMS  public,  or  by  the  ruin  of  individuals. 

A  strange  phenomenon  occurred  at  last  amongst 
the  children  of  Mammon.     By  that  title  we  beg 
leave  not  to  designate  railway  proprietors  generally, 
bat  only  railway  speculators  who  invested  merely 
for  the  day,  to  sell  again  to-morrow,  if  the  market 
rose.   This  class  became  suddenly  generous.    They 
resolved  to   subscribe  for   a   crown  to  the  king. 
Many  ill-earned  testimonials  had  been  presented 
in  tills  land  of  testifying  by  tea  and  buns,  dinners 
and  port,   with  the  aid  of  silver  plate  or  gold. 
This  testimonial  to  a  man,  because  ha  had  made  a 
eoUosaal  fortune,  was,  however,  unique.    Men  with 
at  least  equal  abilities,  but  devoted  to  the  vork  of 
human  improvement,  went  without  acknowledgment 
or  reward.     The  diseased  parts  of  large  cities  con- 
tabed,  amid  a  vast  amount  of  wrong-doing,  many 
who  struggled  for  the  means  to    live   against  a 
crushing  adversity.     The  lonely  widow  sighed  un- 
heiped,  and  none  sought  to  aid  her  weary  steps. 
The  nnbefriended  fatherless  strove  to  pick  a  living 
off  the  streets,  and  few  cared  to  show  them  a  more 
profitable  and  better  way.       In   paths  removed 
from  absolute  misery,  and  yet  where  honest  virtue 
hardly  could  breathe,  there  were  thousands  to  whom 
time  was  a  wilderness ;  while,  on  their  right  and 
left,  to  others  it  seemed  to  be  a  long  stretch  of  the 
ancient  happy  paradise,  where  riches  and  honours 
came  unsou^t,  and  dropped  their  pleasant  fruit 
•tpOgriini'  feat,  n^ish  ever  only  trode  on  flowers. 


to  examine  partioular  cases  in  detail.  Their 
time  was  fuUy  occupied,  and  they  could  neither 
institute  a  search  for  the  unfortunate,  nor  4e- 
vise  means  for  their  relief  if  they  had  discovered 
them.  But  the  best  institutions  were  we^eQed 
for  the  want  of  funds.  Busy  men  bad  a  thou- 
sand channels  open,  through  which  they  could 
say  to  mercy's  ministers,  **  Go  forth  and  bless  the 
world."  They  were  carefully  guarded  against 
imposture  by  the  unworthy,  or  the  misapplica- 
tion of  their  funds.  All  these  means  were  par- 
tially neglected.  Charitable  societies  were  never 
too  rich.  The  field  of  the  world  was  never  fully 
tilled  by  the  benevolent.  Now,  indeed,  we  are  only 
learning  our  responsibilities,  and  the  extent  of  our 
labours.  The  testimonial  to  Mr.  Hudson,  in  these 
circumstances,  was  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  was, 
however,  proposed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
prospered  admirably ;  although  a  testimonial  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  any  other  man  who  had  made 
himself  a  millionaire,  would  have  been  equally  be- 
coming  and  graceful. 

The  adversity   which  swept  over  all  interests 
troubled  lightly  for  a  season  the  Hudson  lines.    All 
railways  have  suflered  more  in  the  relapse  than  in 
the  fever  of  national  trial  and  mercantile  calamity. 
When  old  and  long-established  houses  were  snap- 
ping fast  and  numerously,  the  railways  still  retained 
their  traffic,  and  pronounced  their  dividends,     hx 
the  storm  men  stopped  not  to  count  the  outlay  on 
petty  and  travelling  expenses  ;  but  when  they  came 
to  gather  up  and  to  reform  those  crumbs  left  from 
the  struggle,  they  began  to  economise  even  in 
railway  tickets.     The  necessary  catastrophes  were 
hastened  by  these  circumstances.     Dividends  were 
naturally  reduced.     The  per  centage  of  bakers  and 
brewers  from  theirbusiness  was  lessened,  but  railway 
proprietors  considered  themselves  above  contingen- 
cies. Tradesmen  of  all  grades  experienced  a  decrease 
in  profits,  but  railway  proprietors  protested  against 
the  common  lot.      The  Spring  meetings  of  1849 
have,  therefore,  been  unruly  and  quarrelsome.    The 
Caledonian  Company  proprietors  were  ofiended  be* 
cause  they  had  only, three  per  cent,  of  dividend,  al- 
though many  of  them  did  not  take  one  per  cent, 
from  their  ordinary  business  during  the  same  term. 
Three  per  cent,  is  a  wonderful  dividend  from  the 
Caledonian.     The  line  is  oppressed  with  guaran- 
tees and  preferential  stock, '  in  which  the  original 
proprietors  generally  participate.    It  is  run  through 
one  of  the  most  unproductive  hundred  miles  in 
Scotland.     From  Carlisle  to  the  eastern  terminus 
at  Edinburgh  it  does  not  pass  a  single  town  with  a 
population  of  ton  thousand.      From  the  former 
town  to  the  western   terminus  at    Glasgow  it  is 
equally  deficient  of  feeders,  until  it  reaches  tl^e 
iron  districts,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  western 
city.     One-half  of  its  route  is  through  treeless  and 
almost  houseless  hills  and  moors,  which  have  yet 
to  be  rendered  productive  by  the  aid  of  this  great 
trunk  line.     We  have  heard  shrewd  men  say  that 
they  would  not  expect  the  Caledonian,   with  its 
heavy  guarantees,  to  pay  one  per  cent.     Our  own 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  ten  per  cent.,  ten  yean 
hence,  if  the  directors  <fan  reaUjr  9iSQxi  (o  pay  thre^ 
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Tho  railvay  calamities  prodaoed  a  panic  regard- 
ing   the    state  of   accounts  in  the   rarious  eom- 
paniefr— «  demand  ibr  slwtementB,  inrestigations, 
and  committees.     Many  of  these  statements  hare 
not  been  of  a  gratifying  character.    We  gare  in  the 
last  immber  a  tabalar  list  of  eighteen  railway  com* 
paoiet,  vhose  half-yearly  meetings  had  occurred 
daring  the  preceding  month,  and  on  whose  shares, 
if  sold  at  present  prices,  a  loss  of  thirty  millions 
sterling  would  be  incurred.      Reasons  exist,  there- 
fore, for  the  bad  humour  of  the  shareholders  ; 
although  these  reasons  hare  been  partially  created 
by  their  own  necessities  or  timidity.     The  meeting 
of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  line  occurred 
in  February  last.    The  shareholding  mind  of  Eng- 
land was,  ere  then,  tinged  with  suspicion.     Divi- 
dends, prospects,  and  reports,  were  never  absolutely 
satisfactory.     The  monarch  of  railways  who  pre- 
sided was  attacked  on  his  throne.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  di- 
redMm.    This  committee  called  witnesses,  examined 
them,  and  published  a  report,  which  is  not  cha- 
racterised   by  apparent   good-will  towards  their 
chairman  and  his  cabinet  of  directors,  yet  the  report 
itaelf  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  rumours  by  which 
it  was  pveoeded.     The  charges  alleged  against  Mr. 
Hudson  relate  to  the  pm'chase  by  him  of  Great 
North  of  England  stock,  and  its  subsequent  sale 
to  the   company,   at  a  profit  over  the   current 
market  price   or  quotations  at  the  day  of  sale. 
The  stock  sold  by  Mr.  Hudson  to  the  company 
Wtts  valued  at' JSI 30,597.     The  overcharge  made 
is  said  to  be  £7,185;  of  which  £2,874  has  been 
subsequently  repaid,  on  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Hud- 
son that  the  account  was  erroneousy  drawn.    The 
balance  claimed  by  the  committee  is,  therefore, 
jE4,311'— a  small  sum  upon  a  transaction  of  this 
magnitude.     The  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick 
Railway  arranged   to  purchase  the  stock  of  the 
Great  North  of  England  line,  at  £250  per  £100 
of  paid  capital ;  and  the  smaller  shares — for  the 
shares  consisted  of  three  classes — at  corresponding 
prices.   The  transaction  is  an  example  of  the  great 
profits  occasionally  made  by  railway  companies,  at 
the  public  cost.      The  general  understanding  on 
the  concession  of  railway  bills  by  Parliament  was, 
that  the  dividends  should  not  exceed  10  per  cent.; 
but  when  they  went  over  that  sum  the  public  were, 
in  some  way,  to  obtain  a  benefit  by  the  increase. 
The  GK>vemment  and  the  Legislature,  with  far  more 
culpable  neglect  of  the  public  interests  than  Mr. 
Hudson  has  shown  towards  those  of  the  York,  New- 
castle, and  Berwick  line,  adopted  no  proper  precau- 
tions against  the  cleremess  of  companies  in  expend- 
ing money,  and  their  theory  has  been  universally 
evaded.     The  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  may 
never  divide  ten  per  cent,  on  their  outlay ;    but 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  is 
probable.     The  shareholders  of  companies  are  at 
present  excited  and  quarrelsome  on  the  topic  of 
their  dividends,  but  they  may  be  assured  that  the 
Bon*«hareholding  public  are  the  aggrieved  parties, 
and  ^e  latter  may  yet  deem  their  committee  ne- 
cessary.    The  anti-Hudson  committee  of  the  York 
.( Company  also  discovered  a  charge  of  £984  for 
teofeerage^  which  ihey  consider  erroneous,  and  a 


payment  of  £100,  not  accounted  for.  The  two 
last  charges  are  rubbish.  Mr.  Hudson's  misappli* 
cation  of  sixpence  belonging  to  the  company  would 
be  errbneous  and  culpable  ;  but  it  is  not  probAble 
that  he  wilfolly  misapplied  £l0O.  The  chai^ 
for  brokerage  appears  to  have  been  customsrj, 
although  the  company  had  a  special  arrange- 
ment  with  their  broker ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
such  entries  might  have  been  often  made  withoot 
the  immediate  consent  or  active  concurrence  of 
Mr.  Hudson.  This  gentleman  must  emploj  a 
secretary,  and,  probably,  two  or  three  clerks,  bv 
whom  the  odds  and  ends  of  business — ^brokerage 
and  travelling  expenses — are,  doubtless,  charged. 
In  strict  justice  and  impartiality,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  two  last  charges,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  cannot,  from  their  amount  and  character, 
be  taken  to  implicate  Mr.  Hudson  in  any  fraudulent 
design  to  benefit  himself  and  injure  the  compaoT. 
The  committee  allege  that  Mr.  Hudson  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  trustee  for  the  company  :  that  be 
was  instructed  to  deal  as  their  buyer :  that  be 
purchased  the  shares  in  the  Great  North  of  Eng- 
land a  fbw  days  only  previous  to  his  transfer  of 
them  to  the  York  Company,  and  that  the  latter 
transaction  should  have  been  done  at  prime  co£t, 
and  not  the  market  value. 

Mr.  Hudson's  answer  strikes  us  as  satisfactorr. 
He  denies  the  trusteeship,  and  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  buy  for  the  company,  of  whicli  no 
minute  exists.    He  states  that  he  ToluntarOy  re- 
signed, in  favour  of  the  York  Company,  an  annual 
income  of  far  higher  value  than  the  sum  disputed. 
He  reminds  the  shareholders  that  the  agreement  to 
buy  the  Great  North  of  England  stock  was  veil- 
known  to  the  public,  and  the  terms  specified  in  an 
act  of  parliament,  obtained  in  July  1840,  and  four 
months    previously  to  his    sale    of  shares.      He 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  an   agreement  at 
the  York  Company's  Board  to  purchase  stock  if 
it  could  be  done  on  terms  which  would  be  ad- 
Tantageous    to    them.      They    were   bound,  bv 
July,  1861,  to  take  all  the  stock  of  the  Great 
North  of  England  at  a  stated,  and,  as  we  think,  a 
high  price.     They  could  easily  reckon  the  value  of 
the  stock  to  them  at  any  previous  date,  and,  deduct- 
ing interest,  ascertain  what  advantage,  if  anj, 
would  remain  to  them  fi-om  purchases.     Thej  bad 
the  figures  cast,  and  scales   fixed,  at  which  tbey 
might  buy  with  profit  from  time  to  time.     Tbey 
did  not,  apparently,  pay  Mr.  Hudson  more  tban 
this  fixed  price,  which  still  left   the  process  ad- 
vantageous to  the  company.     The  transaction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  perfected,  not  with  Mr.  Hud- 
son alone,   but  with  that  gentleman  and  other 
parties.     He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  con- 
nected in  what  may  be   styled  a  share-Jobbing 
business  with  partners  ;  and  a  stricter  commercial 
morality  than  the  rule  with  railway  dealers  hitherto 
would  alone  prevent  himself  and  partners  from 
dealing  in  the  stock  of  a  company  which,  he  serred 
in  the  capacity  of  director  or  chairman.     AHgb 
sense  of  honour  may  seem  to  require  some  such 
arrangement  as  the  self-denying  clause  imposed 
upon  their  members,  by  Scotch  Town  CpuncUs  and 
Poer4aw  Boards  occasiimally ;  bat  it  would  render 
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th«  aid  of  directors  personally  conversant  with 
rmilwajs  difficult  to  obtain.  If  Mr.  Hudson  was 
appointed  buyer  to  the  Company,  he  should  hare 
been  paid  for  his  services ;  but  the  shareholders 
appear  not  to  have  considered  that  point.  If  he 
wai}  not  appointed  in  that  capacity,  he  was 
justified  in  purchasing  for  himself,  and  in  sell- 
ing sgain  to  the  company,  if  the  directors  were 
willing  to  buy,  at  prices  not  exceeding  the  fixed 
ralae;  to  their  constituents.  Mr.  Hudson  and  his 
friends  could  readily  have  arranged  to  retain  the 
shares  until  the  date  when  the  company,  by  their 
Act  of  Parliament,  were  compelled  to  purchase  and 
pay  them.  They  are  said  to  have  been  charged 
abore  the  prices  quoted  in  the  share  lists,  but  the 
cirenmstance,  even  if  correctly  stated,  is  uncon- 
nected with  the  question.  The  price  quoted  on 
the  share  list  was  obviously  nominal,  if  complete 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  engagements  of 
the  company,  bound  by  statute  to  purchase  at  a 
fixed  price  in  two  years  ;  for  nobody  would  sell  a 
stock  in  these  circumstances,  since  the  necessary 
adrances  could  easily  be  obtained  on  its  security  ; 
bat  if  complete  reliance  could  not  be  placed  on  the 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Company,  then 
Mr.  Hadson  was  not  less  entitled  than  any  other 
person  to  a  small  profit  on  the  risk  he  adopted  ; 
and  the  profit  paid  was  not  a  large  per  centagid.  It 
ia  stated,  indeed,  that  he  had  a  cheque  for  J&80,000, 
▼hile  he  had  only  advanced  a  common  deposit  on 
the  shares ;  but  he  had  evidently  to  pay  a  much 
larger  sum  within  a  few  days  from  the  receipt 
of  the  cheque — and  long  before  his  claim  was 
finally  settled. 

The  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Counties  occuri'ed 
after  that  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 
Sir.  Hudson  resigned,  by  letter,  his  office  as  chair- 
man, and  his  station,  necessarily,  as  director;  but 
he  did  not  appear  at  the  meeting,  although  tele- 
graphed for  by  his  partner  in  the  management, 
Kr.  Waddington.  The  diTidend  to  be  proposed 
vas  far  beneath  the  baffled  monarch's  promises  and- 
prophecies.  He  foresaw  the  coming  storm,  and,  for 
onee,  he  saw  correctly  into  futurity;  but  he  had 
not  eoarage  to  meet  the  doom,  even  like  such  a 
king  as  Charles  Albert,  but  made  a  commercial 
imitation  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  Olmutz. 

The  committee  of  the  Eastern  Counties  have  now 
reported,  and  the  report  assumes  a  most  unfa- 
▼oorable  tone  towards  their  late  chairman ;  yet 
the  errors  committed  by  him,  though  unjustifiable, 
are  common,  we  fear,  in  similar  accounts.  These 
errors  are  shared  with  the  other  directors,  and  some 
of  them  with  all  the  shareholders.  The  previous 
directory,  in  August,  1845,  paid  a  dividend  of  Ss. 
per  share.  The  proprietary  were  dissatisfied,  and 
pressed  tfr.  Hudson  into  their  service.  Mr.  Hudson 
entered  the  company,  and,  along  with  Mr.  Wad- 
dington, appears  to  have  taken  almost  the  ex- 
clusive management  of  their  affairs.  At  the  sub- 
sequent half-yearly  meeting  to  that  mentioned, 
namely,  in  February,  1846,  the  shareholders  had 
merely  to  express  themselves  grateful  for  a  divi- 
dend of  9s.  per  share,  which  the  directors  had  deter- 
mined on  the  previous  22d  December,  had  adyer- 
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tised  on  the  previous  4th  January,  and  had  made 
payable  on  the  previous  dOih  of  that  month*  -The 
committee  allege  tbat  this  dividend  w«s  adopted 
even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  onrreat  half- 
year's  revenue,  for  the  period  only  dosed  npon  the 
10th  of  January,  whereas  the  dividend  was  dedded 
on  the  22d  of  December,  and  advertised  on  the  4th 
of  January. 

We  are  astonished  to  find  intelligent  proprietors 
in  the  company,  who  should  have  been  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  dates  on  the  receipt  of  this 
dividend,  only  professing  now  to  disoover  an  irregu- 
larity for  which  all  the  directors  were  responsible, 
and  all  the  shareholders  more  or  less  liable.  The 
rapid  increase,  from  3s.  to  9s.,  might  have  raised 
suspicion,  and  directed  attention  to  the  dream- 
stances  ;  and  the  date  at  whteh  the  half-year's  ao« 
count  expired  should  have  been  known  to  all  the 
large  shareholders ;  but  tiiey  were  glad  to  take  the 
money,  asking  no  questions,  and  would  hare  asked 
none,  if  the  same  poliey  had  been  pursued  and  the 
nayments  had  been  continued. 

The  Committee,  in  their  report,  say  Carfcfaer,  that 
since  Mr.  Hudson's  aooeptance  of  the  office  of 
chairman,  the  dividends  have  been  invariably  made 
higher  than  the  revenue  fairly  pecmitted.  The 
amount  of  what  may  be  termed  payments,,  in  ad- 
vance of  revenue,  is  JS  115,278  89.  £d«  Tlie  im* 
propriety  of  this  course  is  clear,  although  it  cannot 
be  deemed  fraudulent,  and  yet  may  be  made  sub- 
servient to  fraud.  The  diareholders  have  got  the 
money,  and,  in  this  respect,  can  hwre  no  oomflaint 
to  make.  In  another,  they  have  been  syetenaitioally 
deceived  regardiog  the  value  of  their  property,  and 
may  have  been  induced  by  the  deception  to'  abstetn 
from  reductions  and  measures  that  were  necessary. 
It  involved  notoriously  bad  boob-keeping,  to  which 
honest  men  should  not  have  submitted.  The 
second  charge  is'  stiU  more  serious,  for  it  appears 
that  a  sum  of  £206,294  7s«  has  been  paid  in  divi- 
dends, which  should  have  been  charged  on  enirent 
expenses,. instead  of  on  the  permanent  capital  ac- 
counts. The  shareholders,during  the  period  named, 
have  received  in  dividends,  J&64d,7l4  8s.  4d.,  whUe 
they  should  only  have  been  paid  £225, 141  12s.  6d. 
A  third  charge  is  that  a  sum  of  £7)606  17s«  6d.  is 
debited  as  parliamentary  expenses,  for  which  no 
vouchers  are  produced,  because  their  appearance 
is  considered  to  be  inconvenient.  The  directors 
had,  in  other  words,  a  secret-service-money  fund, 
of  which  the  shareholders  obtain  no  explanation. 
Did  they  bribe  Members  of  Parliament~-or  how 
was  the  money,  averaging  very  nearly  j& 2,000  per 
annum,  expended  ?  A  sum  of  £2,000,  under  the 
eccentric  head  "extensions,**  has  been  paid  to 
Mr.  Waddington,  the  chairman  of  the  traffic  com- 
mittee, for  extraordinary  duties.  This  payment 
bears  some  relation  to  what  is  termed  "  good  ser- 
vice money,,"  and  is  voted,  possibly,  by  the  xeoipiont 
to  the  receiver.  The  third  charge  does  not  affect 
Mr.  Hudson  particularly,  as  the  payments  seem 
to  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Waddington  aad 
Duncan,  for  whatever  purpose  the  first  sum  of 
£7,606  17s.  6d.  was  expended. 

The  misplacement  of  debits,  in  the  second,  and 
the  drafts  on  future  revenue,  ia  tfao  first  chaq|e, 
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vere  made  at  Mr.  Hadson^i  request.  We  hare 
reason  to  fear  similar  complaints  in  other  com- 
panies ;  and,  although  they  are  caused  hy  errone- 
ous conduct,  yet  it  is  possible  that  this  course  may 
hare  been  dictated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  int«h 
rests  of  the  shareholders.  The  country  was  pass- 
ing oyer  a  period  of  depression,  and  the  directors 
may  have  expected,  subsequently,  to  make  good 
the  OTor-drafts  on  reyenue ;  and  even  the  misplace- 
ment of  debits — although  the  latter  may  be  an 
error  committed  in  carelessness  or  ignorance.  This 
plan  may  haye  been  adopted  to  preserye  the  price 
of  their  stock  from  undue  depression.  It  is  an  un- 
irise  eating  into  capital  that  becomes  sometimes  a 
necessary  eyil,  in  the  case  of  a  private  trader,  but 
never  should  be  foUoved  by  a  public  company 
without  full  and  clear  explanation,  and  is  an  evil 
in  every  possible  case. 

The  rapid  revulsion  of  fbeling  towards  Mr.  Hud- 
son by  his  former  flatterers,  slaves,  and  worshippers, 
illustrates  old  maxims,  and  revolts  common  sense. 
Lord  Stanley  is  said  to  have  turned  the  cold 
shoulder  towards  his  future  official.  York,  New- 
castle, and  Berwick  threaten  to  make  the  coming 
Oovemment  weaker,  by  a  man  with  a  good  name. 
Lord  Stanley's  pride  has  come  to  aid  his  honour 
Ml  this  instance.  He  hates  the  heads  of  young 
houses.  Even  Mr  D' Israeli  will  scarcely  be  safe, 
with  all  his  Arabic  descent,  from  the  haughty 
blood  of  Derby.  Mr.  Hudson  is  Ko.  1  of  his  family ; 
and  Lord  Stanley  wants  no  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  short  of  No.  3,  and  that  is  very  low. 
One  of  his  qualifications  regards  the  standing  in  the 
world  of  a  man's  grandfather.  *<  To  be  come  of 
honest  forbears*'  will  not  satisfy  the  petted  Master 
of  Stanley,  for  he  prefers  a  little  dishonesty,  or 
robbery  even,  in  ones  ancestors  to  the  want  of 
notoriety.  Sir  James  Graham  passes  muster,  be- 
cause, doubtless,  the  gallant  Grahams  slaughtered 
men  and  *' drove  cattle"  in  abundance.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  hardly  to  be  borne  ;  for  the  Peels,  we  fear, 
were  Saxon  ser£i. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  not,  wo  believe,  attended  the 


House  of  Commottf  since  these  inTettigatkms  1m« 
gan  ;  evincing  his  own  fiaelings  of  honour  in  the 
matter,  or  his  belief  that  they  were  to  yield  gravo 
and  overwhelming  results. 

His  conduct  has  been  violently  attacked  in  the 
Times,  and  other  newspapers.  Even  his  commer- 
cial credit  has  been  assailed.  *'  The  bubble,"  it  was 
said,  "had  burst."  These  censures  and  assaults 
during  an  investigation  are  intolerably  unjust ;  and 
the  equanimity  with  which  they  have  been  apparent- 
ly met,  proves  a  conviction  of  either  great  weak* 
ness  or  great  strength  ;  for  a  man  who,  in  Mincing- 
lane  phraseology,  would  be  described  as  ''fair  med- 
dling," must  have  resented  them. 

We  can  suppose  a  fraudulent  solution  of  all  the 
statements  in  the  Eastern  Counties  report  Mr 
Hudson  had  friends  with  whom  he  ttcied.  They 
may  have  bought  on  his  and  their  account  shares 
at  the  low  figures  before  he  went  into  the  companj 
or  its  chair ;  but  when  the  negotiations  for  that 
arrangement  were  in  progress,  he  may  have  erro- 
neously  sustained  the  dividends  for  tiie  present,  st 
the  cost  of  the  future;  until  their  speculation 
turned  round  and  the  profits  were  in  cash. 

This  is  the  most  uncharitable  supposition  which 
can  be  made.  The  case  admits  nothing  worse. 
But  a  man  is  not  to  be  treated  as  guilty  until  the 
crime  be  established.  Strong  reasons  exist  for  dis- 
owning the  suspicion,  and  the  alternative  is  nierelj 
that  Mr.  Hudson  was  not  a  better  man  of  business 
than  thousands  who  are  pleswed  to  condemn  his  con- 
duct. The  commercial  events  of  the  last  seren 
years  have  yet  to  be  elaborately  examined.  Thej 
will  display  a  history  with  which  the  nation  has 
little  reason  to  be  gratified.  The  transactions  in 
shares  and  in  other  stocks  have  not  been  calcolsted 
to  improve  mercantile  morality  or  precision  in  ac- 
counts. Mr.  Hudson  has  been  probably  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  successful  speculation  in  his  time,  but  ho 
should  not  be  immeasurably  condemned  for  taking 
the  common  path  ;  and  still  less,  by  the  thousands 
who  accompanied  or  preceded  him  to  ruin  or  for- 
tone,  *'  step  by  step. " 


THE  SPIRIT'S  FLIGHT. 


StTGOESTED  BY  THE  DEATH  OF  A  VBRy  BEAUTIFUL  AND  VEHY  PIOUS  YOUNa  LADY. 


We  may  not  grieve  the  spirit's  flight 
From  darkness  to  unclouded  light ! 
We  cannot  wish  that  it  had  stayed — 
Of  earthpblights — earth-damps — sore  aftraid ; 
And  yet,  ve*re  human — life-love,  how  human ! 
Earthy,  how  earthy ! — strong  man,  frail  woman- 
Clinging  ever  to  this  dull,  narrow  sphere, 
Mocking  all  higher  hopes,  we  grovel  here. 

We  have  a  hope — a  blessed  hope! — 
With  sun  and  death  'twere  fit  to  cope 
If  linked  to  faith — oh,  fearless  fidth! 
That  in  the  unfathomed  sea  of  death, 
Leaps  boldly  from  the  giant  rock  of  time, 
Whieh  it  long  and  weary  years  to  dimh^ 
Floating  away — away  to  eternity — 
Breathing  the  blissfiil  air  of  infinity  1 


Hei^s  was  ikai  hope,  sad  her's  that  fiuth 
Which  luDa  the  stormy  waves  of  death. 
Oh !  how  she  wished  to  be  away^- 
Away  from  night  to  lasting  day ; 
From  its  love  and  hate — its  joy  and  sorrow — 
Now  she  knows  no  night — fears  no  to-morrow. 
Btemal  I  eternal  I — changeless — ^for  ever 
Is  the  joy  of  beUevers — **  fiuling  never  1" 

Cease  to  repine — she  is  happier  far 
Than  ye  e'er  could  have  made  her — ^than  ye  are. 
Wherefore  be  downcaat  P — strive  to  be  with  her:— 
When  ye  leave  this  pilgrim-world  for  ever ! 
Grace  it  abounding  I — ^Heaven  without  limit  I*— 
Struggle  on ! — still  on ! — till  ye  are  in  it ! 
And  that  hope  never  fiettt  from  the  faith-girt  son], 
But  illumines  the  path  to  the  spirit-goal ! 
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I. 

Tis  Hay;  and.  Eke  ft  goldoi  TeQ,  the  mm 
Spreads  o*er  the  earth,  as  if  an  aogel  smiled ! 

£res  floiwen  in  loDely  ohurohyards  have  begun 
To  ope  forgotten  b^  serenely  mild  \ 
Alike  they  gnc^  the  mother  and  the  child, 

Howvrer  homUe  wis  their  lot  on  earth. 
And  thna  the  moamers  have  their  grief  beguiled 

While  gaang  on  the  lost  who  gave  them  birth. 

Nov  Sommer  smiks  o*er  mountaitt,  vale,  and  firth. 
And  all  is  glad,  except  the  soul  within 

That  dsro  not  join  sweet  Nature  in  her  mirth-^ 
Ruled  still  hjr  want,  or  woe,  or  hideoos  sin. 

I  fed  as  I  eould  fly  like  something  wild. 

0,  biflMd  moBth  I  thou  art  fair  SnamK^e  ehild! 


II. 

How  frash  the  landaeapo,  eten  near  the  town. 
Just  like  a  youthful  bride  for  Hymen  dressM ; 

The  stains  of  oommeroe  have  made  nothing  brolrn ; 
The  solar  rays  have  not  yet  warmly  press'd 
The  juicy  sprouts  vrithin  their  scorching  breast. 

But  all  is  sparkling  green  of  purest  hue; 
And,  looking  from  the  eastward  to  the  west, 

We  see  each  bkde  hung  with  prismatic  dew — 

That  heavenly  nectar,  which  does  but  renew 
The  opening  lips  of  every  fragile  flower, 

Making  them  seem  more  beautifully  true, 
And  give  high  odour  at  meridian  hour. 

Nothing  is  &ding — Death  has  not  b^nn 

CXer  the  eweet  fikoe  of  the  wide  world  to  ran. 

A2n>Eiir  Fauc. 


STANZAS  TO  NIAGARA, 
WriUm  »!  a$  Pofiium  Hoiel,  u^kieh  ovsrhois  tie  "  Oreai  Hone-shoe  Fall,''  September,  1848. 


NuoABA !  fieree,  roaring  flood,  * 

The  IndinQ  named  thee  wdl ; 
Hit  nneooth  tongQe  fit  word  supplies 

To  wake  thy  rugged  spelL 

Niagara !— -Ihongh  hanh  the  term*^ 

May  gnte  on  poliahed  ear ; 
To  view  thy  mist-enshrouded  form, 

£arth*s  noblest  sons  come  near. 

For,  *niid  phenomena  sublime, 

Ihoo,  proudly,  art  alone ! 
Thj  headlong  mass  can  science  gauge, 

Or  tell  the  years  now  flown  P 

Since  first  thy  waters  cleft  their  way 

From  Qneen8town*8  rocky  height, f 
Or  downward  burst,  from  Erie's  shore. 

In  overwhelming  might  P 

Dm  ildUed  geologist  disclose 

How  long  thy  voice  was  hushed 
In  ehaoa  en  Heaven  spake  the  word, 

And,  delngo-like,  thou  rushed 

To  meet  old  Ooeaa,  and  prepare 

A  hone  Utt  am  on  oMth ; 
Draining  dark  swamps,  where  monsters  pluaged, 

And  played  in  horrid  mirth ! 

Ahnol  thooaaads  of  years  had  raUfld 

Oblivions  o'er  thine  head 
Ere  light  dispelled  primeval  gloom, 

And  on  thy  crescent  shed 

*  In  the  language  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America, 
^  word  Niagara  signifies  "  fierce,  roaring,  tearing"  river!  In 
Btoy  cases  the  language  of  the  "red  man"  is  elevated  and  de- 
RriptiTe  in  the  highest  degree.  How  beautifully  appropriate, 
for  iutaoea,  is  the  term  «*liisaiieippi,'*  aigniMng  the  "  Father 
ofWatml" 

t  The  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara  occur  on  tlie  river  of  that 
^  Marly  half-way  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  Flowing 
^  Uke  Erie,  it  drains  the  great  inhmd  sens  of  North  America, 
^  the  iaunense  backgrounds  extending  thousands  of  miles  be- 
M.  The  distanee  between  the  two  Ukea  is  thirty-eeven  miles. 
Tbelerel  of  Lake  Erie,  above  Lake  Ontario,  ia  said  to  he  386 
het,  foming  the  whole  deacent  of  the  river.  At  Qoeenatown, 
^  nules  above  lake  Ontario,  and  an  equal  distance  below  the 
'^i^vherethe  northern  terrace  or  mountain  ridge  crosses  the 
^  <>f  the  river,  the  height  of  the  bank  is  about  810  feet. 
<V  Fsib,  by  nmy  seientifie  men,  are  supposed  to  have  been  at 
^  tine  as  far  down  aa  the  brow  of  this  terraee,  and  must  hnve 
»«!  their  way  gndnaUy  through  the  rocks  up  to  their  present 
"l^on.  A  celebrated  geologist  has  affirmed  recently  that  a 
y^  of  several  hundred  thousand  years  must  have  elapsed  be- 
wrethi*  eofoU  have  been  accomplished  through  the  agency  at 
Pt««ti&  optnliaB.  The  awful  ohaam  of  Niagara  is  abont 
«*«  aulas  in  Inigth,  awl  from  half-a^nile  to  one-eighth  in 
""^ttJi  ttd  faan  200  to  800  feet  in  depth— the  river,  like  an 


Her  many-coloured  hues,  and  spanned 
1%7  gorge  with  triple  bow —  % 

Emblem  of  peace ! — Qod's  handiwork 
Traced  on  thine  hoary  browl 

Within  His  temple,  day  and  night,' 
His  praise  thou  sonndeat  fer>^ 

'Bove  peal  of  Heaven's  artillery, 
Or  craah  of  demon  war  I 

From  yawning  g^— myiteriouB  !-* 

Aloft,  in  aEure  sky, 
Like  inoense-cloud,  thy  spray  aacenda 

In  wild  sublimity  I 

More  wondrous  still— thy  myetio  frown 
Strikes  dumb,  in  human  breast, 

Those  passions  ever  warring  there, 
Incapable  of  rest. 

'Twere  well  if  man — poor,  transient  thing  !- 

Taming  unhallowed  ire,  f 
Would  cidm  pursue  his  chequered  way 

Till  age  quench  Nature's  fire, 

Waiting  that  consummation  dread. 
Decreed  long  since  by  Heaven, 

Wlien,  by  fierce  elements  let  loose. 
This  orb,  asunder  riven, 

Li  lurid  flamea  shall  burst,  no  more 
Will  thy  proud,  thundering  wave 

Then  shake  the  earth,  but  darkness  brood 
O'er  Niagara's  grave  1 
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immense  monster,  writhing  and  foaming  in  its  deep  rock-bonnd 
channel,  as  if  suffering  intense  agony.  The  width  of  the  river 
above  the  Falls  is  from  one-and-a-half  to  two  miles,  while  at  the 
whirlpool,  three  miles  below  the  oascade,  it  is  contracted  to 
three  hundred  feet.  Here  the  noise  is  terrific,  and  the  current 
so  awfully  rapid  that  it  is  elevated,  in  the  middle,  ten  fiset  above 
the  level  of  its  edge. 

X  The  rays  of  the  sun  falling  on  the  spray,  which  rises  per- 
petually from  the  gulph  of  the  cataract,  forms  generally  no  less 
than  three  beautifully-defined  rainbows,  the  highest  of  which 
assumes  the  picturesque  form  of  an  areh  broken  in  the  centre, 
caosed  by  the  intervention  of  Goat  Island ;  the  next  in  entire 
briUianey  and  form  spans  the  gorge  of  the  Hone-Shoe  Fall, 
resting  on  Table  Eock  and  Qoat  Ishmd ;  the  lowest,  in  golden 
splendour  founds  one  extremity  of  its  visionary  fabric  on  the 
walls  of  the  chasm,  while  the  other  dances  in  feiry  brightness 
on  the  blue  mass  of  the  mighty  waterfall,  forming  a  combination 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  which  language  cannot  describe, 

\  Several  severe  engagements  during  the  last  war,  1812,  took 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  between  the  British  and  the 
Americans.  At  the  battle  on  Queenstown  heights,  where  Gene- 
ral Brocke  fell,  many  of  the  American  troope  were  driven  by  a 
bayonet  charge  over  the  awful  precipice  into  the  boiling  flood 
below ;  and  some  were  shot  and  bayoneted  as  they  held  on  by 
the  treee  to  save  thanaelTeafioBi  the  lerriUe  iiile  which  speedily 
overtook  them! 
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Sosa  time  sincd,  we  published  a  number  of  articles 
on  Life  Assurance.  The  series  was  stopped  by  the 
French  Beyolution,  and  other  heavy  matters  inciden- 
tal tothe  past  year,  M'hichoccupiedour  pages.  Articles 
on  Life  Assurance  are  necessarily  heary  and  dull, 
for  the  public  are  only  beginning  to  feel  an  interest 
in  the  subject,  while  periodicals  of  limited  space 
can  only  deyote  a  certain  number  of  pages  to  topics 
of  this  character.  One  object  was,  however,  so  far 
Buocessftil,  for  a  number  of  individuals  were  induced 
to  examine  the  system  of  Life  Assurance,  and  to 
adopt  its  benefits.  By  gradual  steps  only  can  these 
adrantages  be  generally  brought  into  use  ;  and  yet 
we  believe  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  number 
of  lives  on  which  insurances  shall  be  effected  will 
greatly  ezeeed  the  expectations  now  of  the  most  san- 
guine. We  have  always  mentioned  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  universal  adoption  that  might  and  should 
be  removed.  To  them  we  are  not  at  present  to  revert, 
but  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  pamphlet, 
whioh  contains  several  direct  and  important  charges 
against  the  practice  of  some  societies,  and  the 
general  form  of  policies.  The  pamphlet,  entitled 
''Defects  of  Life  Assurances,*'  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Orr  and  Co.,  of  London  ;  and  has  been 
written  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  promoting  the 
objects  of  one  society;  but  these  objects  may  be 
laudable.  The  writer  gives  a  short  history  of  Life 
Assurance,  attacks  the  proprietary  societies,  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  primary  object  of  his  pamph- 
let.   He  states:  — 

*'  The  progress  of  Life  Assurance  has  unfortanitelf  been 
much  retarded  by  disputes  and  lawsuits.  Vexatious  delays 
in  tbe  settlement  of  claims,  extorted  compromises,  and 
protracted  liti^tions,  bave  had  the  effect  of  deterring  many 
persons  from  resortiu!;:  to  Life  Policies  as  provisions  for 
JJamiliea,  or  as  seeorities  in  pecuniary  trasaotions ;  and  it  is 
the  object  of  tbe  foUowin/;^  observations  to  point  out  the 
risks  to  wbioh  tbe  assured  are  exposed,  by  tbe  present 
method  of  conducting  Life  Assurance  business,  and  an  ade 
quale  remedy.  And  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  terms  aud  nature  of  the  contract  or  policy,  between 
the  assuring  parties  and  the  assured,  as  beretofore  prepared 
and  acted  upon." 

After  describing  the  mode  of  proceeding,  he 

adds:— > 

''These  several  documents — ^vis.,  tbe  proposal,  tbe  re- 
ports of  the  private  medioal  adviser,  and  mend,  tbe  state- 
ment made  to  tbe  company's  medical  adviser,  and  bia  re- 
port, generally  contain  upwards  of  two  hundred  interroga- 
tories and  answers :  many  of  them  being  repetitions  of  tbe 
same  question ;  some  of  them  relating;  to  matters  of  fact  of 
wbiob  tbe  parties  are  co^^nisant ;  most  of  tbem  to  circum- 
stances of  whi^h  tbe  persons  applied  to  can  have  obtained 
a  knowled;;e  ohly  by  hearsay  or  collateral  evidence  ;  and 
many  of  Uiem  are  mere  matiera  of  opicioo,  as  to  which  dif- 
ferent persons  may  have  different  notions;  and  to  the  quos- 
tioDS  relating  to  snob  matters,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
answers  from  tbe  several  persons,  the  proposer,  tbe  friend, 
tbe  medical  attendant,  and  the  company's  medical  exa- 
miner, will  not  all  be  in  unison.  These  papers  being  com- 
pleted, and  the  premium  naid,  tbe  policy  is  granted,  and  the 
Msuraooe  is  supposed  to  be  complete. 

"  There  is  a  variety  of  expression  to  be  found  in  tbe  po- 
Jioiea  of  different  offices,  and  while,  in  some,  the  whole  im- 
port of  the  agreement  between  the  assuring  and  assured, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  policy  itself,  it  is  tbe  more  com- 
mon praotice  to  make  reference  in  tbe  policy  to  the  origi- 
nal proposal  and  other  documents.  There  is,  however, 
little  or  DO  difference,  as  to  tbe  legal  construction  to  be  put 
upon  policies,  as  prepared  by  different  offices.** 

The  most  serious  part  of  the  pamphlet  stands 


on  the  next  page,  and  we  quote  it,  in  the  mean- 
time, without  remarks  :— 

"By  tbe  policy,  tbe  assured  undertakes  to  paj  the  pre- 
mium regularly,  and  tbe  company  to  pay  the  atipulated 
sum,  three  months  after  the  death  of  the  assured;  provided 
that  'every  statement,  declaration,  and  all  testimonials  and 
documents  addressed  to,  or  deposited  with  tbe  company,  in 
relation  to  the  assurance,  shall  be  found  to  be  in  all  respects 
true.'  It  is  further  declared  that  these  statements  shall  be 
held  as  tparraniedt  and  taken  as  tbe  basis  of  the  oontract, 
and  that  the  policy  shall  be  void,  if  any  *  important  infor^ 
msti^n  has  been  omitted.' 

*'  Tbe  effect  of  these  clauses,  and  tbe  important  oonse- 

3uences  resulting  from  tbem,  have  been  detennised  by 
ecisions  of  tbe  courts  of  Uw ;  and  it  is  now  settled,  as  we 
shall  show  by  references  to  decided  cases,  isstitutioDal 
writers,  and  authors  of  repute  that  if  in  the  statements  re- 
ferred to,  and  whioh  are  declared  to  be  tbe  baals  of  tbe 
contract,  and  to  form  matters  of  warranty,  any  <aei,  wbeiber 
material  or  immaterial,  has  been  erroneously  stated,  whether 
intentionally  or  not ;  or  if  any  information  considered  im- 
portant has  been  omitted  to  be  commcnieated,  althoutb 
(be  party  applied  to  for/ information  did  not  consider  tbe 
omitted  fact  to  be  of  tbe  slightest  importance,  the  policy  is 
void ;  and  all  premiums  paid  become  forfeited  to  tbe  com- 
pany. We  shall  find  that  it  is  not  enoogb  that  the  writtsa 
proposal  and  declaraiiou  made  by  the  assured,  are  enob- 
jectionable.  The  friend's  report  and  that  of  tbe  medical 
referee,  and  all  statements  made  by  the  person  whose  lifis  is 
the  subject  of  assurance,  are  regarded  in  the  eye  of  law  as 
statements  of  tbe  assured  party,  although  be  neither  wrote 
tbem,  nor  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tbem.  The  policy 
is  so  prepared  that  the  assured  enters  into  a  poaitive  en- 
gagement tiiat  all  these  statements  are  in  poiot  of  (act 
strictly  and  literally  true,  whether  be  was  aware  of  them  or 
not.  Such  an  engagement  being,  in  legal  laagoafe*  a  awr- 
remtM !  snd  tbe  effect  of  a  warranty  being  to  render  the 
facta- alleged  in  it.  a  condition  precedent  of  the  aasarer's  rs- 
sponsibility,  it  follows  that  tne  obligation  undertaken  ijf 
the  office  is  only  effectual,  *  if,'  and  '  in  tbe  event  that.*  ead 
of  tbe  many  statements,  whether  material  or  of  no  impor- 
tance, is  lUeraUy  as  it  has  been  represented.*' 

The  author  quotes  a  number  of  legal  anthorities 
and  of  decisions  in  support  of  this  view,  which  he 
establishes  on  too  valid  grounds.  The  iDJostice  ef 
rendering  an  insurer  liable  for  the  statements  of 
his  referees  and  medical  adriser,  as  he  is  presmmed 
never  to  see  them,  and  in  honour,  never  ahciild  de- 
sune  to  see  or  to  know  the  terms  of  their  ansven,  xs 
apparent.  The  probability  of  wilful  fraud  in  lifs 
insurance  is  certainly  small,  for  few  men  sue  m 
thoroughly  hardened  as  to  plan  deliberately  the 
means  of  robbery  after  their  death,  and  of  commit- 
ting fraud  even  in  the  grave.  The  probability  of 
such  events  is  so  small,  that  we  scarcely  can  per- 
ceive the  propriety  of  retaining  this  clause  a^rainsl 
fraud.  The  companies  can  make  inquiries  before 
the  policy  is  issued ;  they  can  make  their  own 
terms  in  every  respect ;  but  when  they  bare  ac- 
cepted money,  and  permitted  arrangementa  to  be 
formed  on  an  engagement  of  this  charactery  tbey 
should  not  be  allowed  the  power  of  openini^  the 
transaction,  unless  against  obrions  fraud. 

TVe  believe  the  conduct  of  insurance  compmies 
is  generally  honourable.  The  interest  of  many 
companies  consists  with  the  punctual  sattlament 
of  claims  upon  them ;  and  the  inconvepiaiice  re- 
sulting from  the  clauses  of  contract  objected  im  by 
the  pamphleteer,  has  not  made  a  deep  imptvesion 
on  the  public  mind.  After  stating  his  aatborities, 
he  says: — 

"  Tbe  obvious  effiMt  of  the  prstedhig  destifoe  off  iMl^eAen 
spplied  to  Life  Policies,  oj  ihn*  iotime^  ant  nsmJr^mf^ 
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ii  tli&t  although  the  company  hare  hndthe  meant  of  satis- 
fying themselrea,  from  medical  ex»minatioQ8,  reports,  and 
other  docomenta.  and  any  other  inquiry  they  may  baye  cho- 
190  to  DialLe,  that  the  life  is  insurable ;  and  parties  have  for 
years  regalarly  paid  the  preminras;  the  question*  whether 
there  is  an  aasannoe  or  not,  still  remains  open  aa  ntrainst 
th«  assured ;  whose  policy  may  at  any  future  time  be  ques- 
tioned, opoo  the  general  ground  that  the  life  was  not  insur- 
able at  toe  time  of  effecting  the  assurance ;  or  that  the 
diselosareof  the  circumstances  then  made  was  not  complete; 
or  that  some  fact,  perhaps  quite  immaterial,  contained  in 
one  or  other  of  the  scTeral  series  of  Questions,  had  turned 
OQt,  on  farther  inquiry,  to  be  different  rrom  that  warranted." 

Mr.  Sergeant  Marshall,  in  his  work  on  Life  In- 
lonuiee,  stated,  "  That  a  misrepresentation,  in  a 
material  point,  equally  yitiates  the  contract,  whether 
it  be  the  misrepresentation  of  the  insured  himself, 
or  of  his  agents  ;  and  whether  it  proceed  from  fraud, 
mistake,  or  negligence." 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  acknowledges  that 
some  companies  hare  proTided  against  the  conse- 
quences of  this  legal  doctrine,  by  special  announce- 
meuts  of  their  intention  only  to  dispute  policies  where 
an  evident  fraud  has  been  committed ;  but  he  deems 
the  proyisions  inadequate  : — 

"  It  is  proDer  to  state,  that  some  companies,  to  whose 
policies  atl  the  preceding  objections  are  applicable,  hare 
htel^  adrertisea  that  they  will  limit  their  objections  to 
pdlieies,  to  grounds  of  fraud.  The  promise  shows,  that  they 
tre  awars  of  their  power  to  litijj^te  successfully  with  a 
etiinnnt,  without  alleging  fraud ;  bnt  how  far  these  good 
iateotions  of  the  present  directors  of  a  company  may  be  a 
protection  to  a  party  claiming  on  a  Policy,  which,  ingremio, 
erioits  indorsements,  contains  its  own  death  warrant;  or, 
whether  tbat  promise  would  only  arm  him  with  the  means 
of  eaitmg  dishonour  on  a  future  Board,  who  may  decline  to 
give  effiret  to  the  promises  of  their  predeeessors,  at  yarianoe 
with  their  more  formal  acts,  may  be  matter  of  speculation  : 
but,  at  all  erents,  the  question  of  yalidity  or  non-?alidity  of 
the  poliey  is  still  left  open,  and  the  party  most  likely  to  know 
theeircamstaooes  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  granting  it, 
Iwiogdead  before  the  qoostion  comes  to  be  tried,  the  party 
intrrested  m  supporting  the  claim  most  look  for  grounds  of 
dcfeooe  in  snob  information  as  the  offiee  alone  possesses, 
SDd  may  choose  to  communicate." 

The  writer  quotes  a  ntuoaber  of  cases  in  support 
of  Ids  opinion,  that  the  usual  form  of  policies  is 
^iQgeroas  to  the  assured  ;  and  asserts  that  the  in- 
eoiiTeiiienee  to  their  relatives  is  not  to  be  estimated 
Vy  the  number  of  law»suits,  but  by  the  far  greater 
number  of  compromises,  known  only  to  the  directors 
sf  these  institutions. 

A  change  in  these  respects  may  be  necessary, 
and  may  be  practicable  at  once  by  the  consent  of 
the  societies  themselyes.  Mutual  associations  can 
experience  no  difficulty  in  the  case.  The  insured 
in  them  can  satisfy  themselyes  ;  and  proprietary 
toeieties,  against  which  we  feel  none  of  the  repug- 
BUee  exhibited  by  this  pamphleteer  and  other  par- 
ties, will  consult  their  own  interest  by  making  such 
•Iterations  in  their  constitution  as  may  satisfy  the 
pvbBe,  wheneyer  the  latter  take  a  sufficient  interest 
^  the  matter. 

WKh  the  yiew  of  ascertaining  the  statistics  of 
^htes,  and  their  character,  in  the  history  of  life 
^lavanee  soeieties— with  the  hope,  also,  of  showing 
^they  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  of 
poBeieih^we  issued  a  circular  to  the  yarious  so- 
^^m^  *f  ilrhich  we  subjohi  a  copy.  We  belieye 
^t  lihe  eiMular  was  not  sent  to  all  the  Scotch 
Offices,  and  that  from  many  answers  will  yet  be 
'^'Nmc^  .  Jkaj  oonpany  may  refuse  the  informa- 
^r  bar  we  prasDme  that,  for  th«ir  own  interest^ 
it  wifl  be  genmlly  afforded  :— 


"  Sib — ^Iq  a  pamphlet  reoeutly  published,  entitled  "  De« 
foots  of  Life  Assurance,"  and  eztensiyely  circulated  by  one 
Company,  it  is  stated  that  many  Companies  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequently  disputing  the  payment  of  Polioieir  when 
they  fall  due ;  that  many  such  cases  are  compromised  by 
the  persons  who  claim  payment  of  the  policy ;  that  the 
slightest  error  in  the  statements  made  by  tne  applicant  fbr 
Insurance,  or  eren  by  his  referee,  is  sometfanea  made  • 
ground  of  dispute  ;  and  that  Life  Insurance,  as  at  present 
conducted,  forms  a  very  uncertain  provision. 

*'  I  hsTC  been  accustomed  to  advocate  Life  Insurance,  on 
the  ground  that  it  formed  a  oertain  proyision  for  families.  I 
belieye  that  several  persons  who  have  sought  information 
from  me  on  the  subject  have  been  induced  to  take  the  same 
view  of  its  utility  as  a  family  provision. 

"  My  own  life  is  insured  in  several  ofBces ;  but  I  nevst 
knew,  and  I  was  in  no  way  responsible  for,  the  answers 
given  to  the  inquiries  made  from  these  ofBoes  by  the  friends 
to  whom  I  referred  them. 

*  *  1  would  be  obliged  by  your  answers  to  the  annesed 
questions,  which  I  intend  to  use  in  May. 

'*  In  answering  the  three  first  questions,  you  can,  if  most 
oonvenient,  state  the  per  oentage  of  litigated  and  eompro« 
mised  Policies  to  the  number  that  have  been  paid  by  your 
Company. 

**  I  trust  that  the  Importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  in« 
terest  taken  in  the  promotion  of  Life  Insnraooe,  may  es- 
cuse  my  application." 

The  queries  referred  to  we  also  copy,  with  the  view 
of  referring  the  yarious  repHes  to  them,  and  saving 

thus  space  and  time  :-— 

« 1st.  The  number  of  Policies  hitherto  settled  in  fall  by  your 
Office? 

"  2d.  The  number  litigated  ? 

'*  8d.  The  number  compromised  without  Htigatioa;  sad  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  deductions  P 

"  4th.  Whether  it  be  your  practice  to  render  an  error  in  the 
answer  of  a  referee  a  reason  for  invalidating  a  Policy  on  which 
you  have  received  payment  of  Premitmis  P 

*'  6th.  Whether  you  would  consider  any  error  of  an  apparsatly 
accidental  character  in  the  proposals  made  to  yoa  a  ground  toi 
disputing  a  Policy  on  which  you  had  received  Premiuna  P  " 

We  copy  all  the  answers  which  we  haye  receiyed  :-»• 

CITY  or  L02nX)N  ASSUKANCS  COMFANT. 

"  Ist.  One ;  being  the  only  claim  which  has  arisen  against  the 
funds  of  this  office  out  of  620  policies  on  foot. 

"2d.  None. 

"  3d.  None.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  clause  set 
forth  in  our  prospectus : — *  No  policy  will  be  disputed,  excepting 
under  drcnmstanoes  of  fraud,  and  then  only  when  the  same  shall 
have  been  so  previously  declared  by  rrferees  of  imdoubted  character.* 

"  4th.  Certainly  not. 

'*  5th.  Certainly  not. 

**E.  P.  Leeks,  Secretary." 

WSSTMIKSTEK  AlH)  GZNZ&il.  UFS  ASSOCIATIOir. 

"  Ist.  28  PoHcies,  assuring  £21,489. 
"2d.  None. 
"3d.  None. 
"4th.  No. 
«  5th.  No. 

"  J.  W.  Browne,  Secwtary.** 

STAB  UWm  ASSUBAKOB  OmOB,  LOITDOIf. 

"Ist.  Fifty-two. 

"  2d.  None.— The  offiee  has  notice  of  aetioB  for  payment 
of  a  claim  in  Ireland  on  the  life  of  a  person  whom  the  direo- 
tors  are  certified  was  a  notorious  drunkard,  and  who  died 
from  the  effects  of  intemperance. 

*'  3d.  One.-^The  reduction  was  25  per  cent. 

*'  4th.  An  uninUntional  error  would  not  be  considered  a 
sufficient  reason  for  invalidating  a  policy. 

"  5th.  Misrepresentation  with  a  view  to/ratid  is  the  only 
reason  why  any  respectable  office  would  refuse  to  pay  the 
sum  insured." 

ABOBTTBCTS*  ASSUBAlCOl  OmOB,  LOB  DON. 

**  Ist.  None. 
**2d.  None. 
"  dd.  None. 
••  4th.  No. 
"  dth.  No." 
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To  this  reply  the  following  explanation  is  ap- 
pended :— 

**  Tho  Manaifer  of  tlic  Architects',  Buildeni',  and  General 
Imnuaoce  Compaoy  has  complied  with  Mr.  Troup's  request 
by  answering  the  annexed  questions,  but  the  replies  can  be 
91  UUle  use,  the  companj  haring  been  established  little 
more  than  one  year. 

"  9»,  Iiombard  BtNet, 
LoBdon,  April  16, 1840." 

<*  UHITID  KINGDOM  TUCPBBAVOB  AVO  GllllBAL  PKOTUBRT 

IirSTITUTIOll. 

«•  Ist.  Fifty-one. 

«*9d.  None.   Onelrish  claim  nr/used,  and  nerer  attempted 

to  be  reeovered,  the  fraud  bein^r  too  palpable. 

"  3d,  None.  We  ihoald  never  refuse  a  olatm  unlen  we 
were  satisfied  at  fraud,  and  then  it  would  be  reAised  abso- 
lutely. ,    ^, 

'<  4th.  Gertainlj  not,  nnlem  the  •*  error^  were  a  palpable 
ffoud* 

'•5th.  Certainly  not.* 

THS  LOIQON  UrOIflPfftABLV  UfB  POUCT  OOMPAVT. 

'*  London,  19th  March,  1849. 

"  Sir,— In  entwer  to  the  Ave  qoeriee  annexed  to  your  oir- 
cular  of  18th  instant,  I  beg  to  sUte  that  this  oompany  is 
pirohibited  by  their  deed  of  oonstitntion  from  disputing  a 
policy  upon  any  gioand  whatever. 

"  Permit  me  to  suggest,  in  ease  yon  shall  net  get  the  id* 
formation  you  require  in  answer  to  your  queries  from  the 
several  offioes,  that  the  real  nature  of  the  eontrtot  subsisting 
betwixt  the  varioua  life  oompanies  and  their  respective  as- 
sured may  be  learned  from  an  inspection  of  the  schedules 
of  proposal,  and  the  policies  adopted  by  the  offices.  The 
proposal,  policy,  and  its  indorsements  always  oontaining  the 
terms  of  the  oontraot.^1  am,  &o., 

«  AlXX.  ROBIRTSOH." 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  facte  menUoned  hy 
the  writer,  bat  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
proportion  of  liUgated  and  compromiaed  oaaes  except 
tboae  already  adopted, 

EOYAL  iNSURAirOX  OfVICl,  BOTAL  IjftVaAllCB  BuiUDUMMk 

•'  LivxBPooL,  April  28, 1849. 

*'  I  reoeived  ttom  you  a  printed  letter,  a  lew  days  since, 
containing  a  few  qnestioo^  to  which  yon  request  my  re- 
plies. 

"  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  answer  those  questions  m 
the  order  you  have  put  them,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
object  you  profess  to  have  in  view,  vix.,  to  enlighten  the 
public  on  tiie  sutgect  of  life  assurance.  It  so  happens, 
nowcTer,  that  this  company  has  been  so  short  a  time  in 
existence  as  to  admit  only  of  a  general  reply  to  your  in- 
quiries. 

*'I  beg  therefore  to  inform  yon  that  the  company  has, 
tinguUrly,  had  but  one  loss  since  its  oommeneement,  four 
years  since,  although  it  has  insured  about  360  lives.  The 
oUim  under  the  policy  referred  to  wss  promptly  paid, 
without  waiting  for  the  usual  three  months  from  the  proof 
of  death,  and  without  any  deduction  of  discount.  There 
has  been,  consequently,  no  litigation. 

'*  And,  finally,  with  respect  to  your  4th  and  5th  questions, 
I  can  only  express  my  entire  oonviction  that,  while  the 
company  would  judge  of  erery  individual  case  by  its  own 
merits,  it  would  be  guided  by  the  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples in  its  conclusions,  and  would  assuredly  never  take 
advantage  of  anv  accidental  error  in  the  proposal  or  in  the 
replies  of  the  referees. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  would  reserve  to  itself  the  tight  to 
investigate  strictly  any  claim  manifestly  founded  in  fraud. 

**  The  directors  have,  indeed,  determined  to  adopt,  both  in 
its  fire  and  life  departments,  the  most  honourable  and  en- 
larged views,  so  as  to  give  entire  security  to  the  pnblio. 

^  Indeed,  an  assurance  company,  directed  by  an;|r  other  than 
principles  suoh  as  these,  could  not  long  sustain  itself,  in  an 
age  when  the  advantages  of  insurance  in  a  secure  and  re- 
spectable office  are,  by  the  aid  of  enlightened  writers  on  the 
flubjeot  beginning  to  be  almost  nniveraally  fblt  and  acknow- 
ledged. 

"  Agreeably  with  your  request,  I  send  the  last  reports  of 
the  company.^I  am,  Ac, 

"  Pbrct  M.  Povb,  Manager." 
MisBCBAiiT's  Ann  tbadxsman's  mutual  lipb  assubamcb 

Oirioi. 

•*  London,  AprQ  I7tb,  1849. 
"  8i^— I  enclose  my  replies  to  your  questions,  and  I  beg 
to  observe  that  this  office  would  never  think  of  dlspnting  a 

policy  ixQsa  any  eooidental  au9de««ripUon ;  W  in  toe  eT9)>^ 


of  parties  combining  to  defraud  the  oi&oe,  I  do  not  see  hov 
any  respectable  office,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  interett  of 
the  policy  holders,  could  sajr  suoh  a  policy  should  be  i&dis* 

Eutablck    It  would  be  holding  out  a  premium  to  crime.  I 
ave  requested  Mr.  Thomson  to  enclose  you  a  note  oa  tibia 
subjecL— Tour  obedient  Servant, 

**  Taoa.  MuaeaavB,  Bee." 
We  also  copy  Mr.  Thomson's  note  referred  to  b 
the  preceding : — 

UXBOHAXT'b  AVD  TBADXSMAV'S  mutual  Un  ASSTTBAICI 

OPVtCB. 

*'  London,  17th  April,  \m. 
'*  Sir,— I  have  your  favour  of  Ilth,  and  have  had  jov 
return  filled  up.  with  refereuoe  to  the  defects,  &c..  I  be- 
lieve the  course  of  Uw  fUmisbes  a  very  meagre  array  of  4ii* 
puted  poUoies  considering  the  smount  of  business  dace. 
The  number  of  cases  oonmromised  are,  I  should  think,  very 
Ibw,  as  thev  are  too  bad  lor  compremising  before  they  vitt 
be  dispnteo.  Judging  from  the  aomber  cs  eases  that  hsw 
oome  within  my  own  knowledge,  where  the  offiees  haw 
paid,  and  there  could  be  no  mortal  doubt  of  trwad,  1  vosU 
say  that  there  is  more  need  to  apply  a  eheek  agiisit 
fraud,  than  openly  to  avow  defending  it.  AMumnos  esgbt 
to  be  an  honest  and  fair  oontraot  for  the  soeiety  and  tin  is- 
dividual ;  and  a  fraud  committed  by  one  oootraoting  pattj 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  is  quite  absurd  to 
state  that  vou  have  an  upportnnity,  and  may  estisfy  y•e^ 
self  as  to  all  repreaeotations  of  healibt  ^,  Tliere  are  isaa; 
latent  diseases  which  could  not  be  discovered  by  the  ordi- 
nary examination,  and  of  which  the  party  might  be  fsBy 
cognisant,  and  iateotiooally  and  frauduicBtly  suppresa 
Now,  I  know  of  no  rule  of  law  or  equity  whereby  an  iates- 
tional  deliberate  fmud  committed  by  one  paity  is  aveecd 
and  aanetioned  as  ooneot  by  the  other.  It  ia  one  thi^r  te 
the  society  not  to  dispute  a  policy,  unless  they  sre  fvta 
satisfied  of  direct  fraud,  and  to  pay  where  thejr  havenemonl 
doubt  that  fraud  has  been  eommitted ;  but  it  is  qsite  aaBtte 
thing  to  withdraw  aU  obligations  to  hones^  and  tossnotioo  Ue 
IHud  if  oommitted—'And  this  more  than  questienabis  monl 
aMMars  to  he  adopted  bjr  acme  offices,  solely  beeanse  haidlf 
any  of  the  frauds  eommitted  am  so  dearly  made  out  sa  to 
induoe  the  offioes  to  dispute  them.  I  shall  probably  nkt 
to  this  and  some  other  subjects,  which  I  tiiink  equally  ob« 
jectioQable,  when  I  have  aoore  leisure.— In  haste.  yoan,te. 

**  Oao.  Tbomsw." 

The  diffieolty  in  proving  that  an  inattfer  was  ae* 

qnainted  with  the  existence  of  disease,  when  he 
effected  hia  policy,  most  be  oonsidmUe.  We  wlh 
join  the  answers  :— 

"1st  Two. 

"2d.   None. 

"Sd.   None. 

"4th.  Only  in  case  of  Frand. 

"dth.  No. 

"  Thos.  MusoBAVB,  Becretaiy." 

THB  OBBXBAL  LTVB  AKD  riBB  ASSTTBABOB  OrnOI. 

"  14th  April,  1849. 

"  Enclosed  I  return  your  replies  with  aneb  aaswen  ii 
our  experience  supplies,  and  shall  be  happy,  on  all  oen* 
rions,  to  fomish  any  evidence  which  we  may  possess.  Thoie 
who  are  aequainteu  with  the  praotioea  of  offices  of  ssy  ro- 
tpectability,  cannot  but  smile  at  the  gross  misrepresesta* 
Lion  to  which  you  refer.  Facts  are  stubborn  thlogti  lod 
tbey  will  ultimately  tell  their  tale. 

**  I  send  a  copy  of  our  last  report,  and  remain,  yoais,  As. 

"T.  Pbicb,  Secntsry." 

"  Ist.  94  Policies,  assuring  £37,437. 

**2d.  One  Policy,  concerning  which  enquiries  were  di- 
rected to  be  made,  in  conjunction  with  three  otber  oiBeBS> 
The  olreumstanees  were  very  suspicious ;  but,  as  the  result 
of  the  inquiries,  we  paid  the  money. 

<*  dd.  One  for  £999,  on  which  we  paid  ^£350. 

"4th.  No,  certainly. 

'*  6th,  No«  certainly  * 

UCPBB I AL  Lira  OVFXOK. 

••  London,  April  21,  }U9. 

*<  8n.~I  yesterday,  fbr  the  first  time,  saw  the  pamphlet 
entitled  *  Defects  of  JUfe  Assurance^'  and  can  only  luppoia 
that  the  nuthor  wishes  to  raise  up  some  office  ox  bis  ovii, 
by  traducing  the  characters  of  others. 

"  Although  I  am  not  authorised  to  reply  offictslly  to  th« 
questions  in  your  circular  of  the  Ilth  inst.,  I  will  not  ii«tt* 
tate  to  say  that  the  litigated  cases  in  this  office  do  not  amoont 
to  one-half  per  cent,  of  all  the  claims  made  upon  ft,  exeee4- 
ing  three  quartern  of  a  million  sterUog ;  t^t  none  have  e*«r 

li«94  99»pr9iiwd,  i&d  tbM  i( !«  B9(  the  fiiQlkotf  tl^< 
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eoaptny  to  Tender  la  error  ia  the  answer  of  a  referee,  or 
SB/  error  of  an  aeeidenUl  oharaetar,  reaaona  for  mTalidating 
a  policy. 

"  I  hare  been  npwarde  of  29  jears  connected  with  this 
eempaay,  and  belwTe  that  ita  bononrablo  praietioe  ia  ibl- 
IqwckI  by  mott  othera,  notwithstandinj;  what  anonymona 
pofflpMeteerisg  alanderara  xaaj  state  to  the  contrary.— I  am 
jean,  Ao.  *'  Sam.  Imoill." 

BUflBB  OOVMSaOUL  1AWU  ASaUBASOB  OOVFAST. 

«  Oorahm,  l4mdoii,  l«th  April,  I8i9. 
"  The  qaeattons  yon  have  sent  ma  I  hare  the  pleaaore  to 
retom  yoa,  fhUy  answered  on  the  other  side ;  feeling;  that, 
M  a  pablie  body,  we  owe  it  to  tho  pnbiio  to  giro  fall  infor* 
nation  on  mattora  of  soeb  great  and  genenU  interest  as  those 
eoqaucd  about  by  you.— I  am,  &o., 

**£bbh.  FiBBU,  Managing  Director. 

**  9d.  light :  mdar  oireamBtances  that  rendered  litigation 
asToidaible,  and  in  the  oonree  of  twenty-eight  yem. 

"3d.  Sixteen;  oansed  by  errors  in  statement  of  aae,  and 
otiwrcircnmstanoes  reqntring  explanation ;  and  which  were 
ibUowed  by  snch  deductions,  under  mntnal  agreement,  aa 
the  &ets,  when  ascertained,  rendered  needfol.  Amount  of 
dsims,  about  i616,000 ;  dednetiona,  under  ^£4,000. 

''4tii.  No;  not  unless  supposed  to  be  a  wilful  mis-state- 
nent,  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  and  then  it  would  form  anb- 
jeet  of  enqniry. 

"  5th.  Certainly  not;  hut  if  it  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
leoder  reetifleatipn  absolutely  needful,  such  rectification 
night  be  reqolren.' 

TBI  OOHXBBCIAL  AVD  OBVBBAL  ASSUBABOB  ASSOOUTIOBy 

L0in>01T. 

"IsL  [The  first  query  is  not  fllled  up.] 

''3d.  None.  AU  olafana  have  ben  paid  withoat  Htign- 
tioo. 

"8d.  None.    AUpaidinfnU. 

"4th.  No  sueh  case  has  oeenrrady  but  a  aKght  diaoro- 
pney  in  one  instnnee,  which  the  ofllse  did  not  tsuce  any  ad- 
nottteof. 

"9th.  Not  unless  a  Clear  ease  of  firaud  was  estnbUthed, 
or  grott  omisrioii.'* 

aoorriax  fbotidbbt  iBarnaTiOB. 

<«  Edinburgh,  24th  April,  1849. 

"ICr.  Watson  begs  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  cireular 
litter,  ia  referenoe  to  die  insecurity  of  LUe  Aasoranoe  Poli- 
na,  u  alleged  in  a  recent  publication. 

"  Ur.  Watson  now  be^s  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  recently 
pnUiahed  report  of  thu  institution;  the  lofmnation  oon- 
taissd  in  whieb,  will  substantially,  and,  aa  be  trusts,  ntia- 
tMlorily  answer  the  queries  annexed  to  the  circular." 

At  pages  10  and  11  we  find  a  yery  aatisfaetory 

aoiver  to  the  gtatements  regarding  the  form  of 

polieiei,  alreadj  referred  to:— 

"  Such  feelings  of  insecurity  hare  of  late  become  espeei- 
*0j  preralent,  from  the  ooDstruetion  which,  in  some  eaees, 
Ini  beta  gifen  m  the  warranty  or  condition,  that  there 
■bsl]  be  a  forfeiture  if  the  proposal  and  declaration  made  at 
•Pinion,  as  the  basis  of  the  contract,  shall  contain  any 
tttrve  CfenBeot.  Thia  raW  has  hitherto  formed  part  of 
the  orticiea  of  aasnianoe  companies,  and  it  has  been  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  subyert  all  reasonable  confidence  in  the  yali- 
ditj  of  the  contract.  For  it  has  been  held  that,  although 
there  be  no  f^ud,  or  concealment,  or  misrepresentation, 
Asd  although  both  the  applicant  and  his  referees  acted  with 
Perfect  good  ikith  in  making  tiie  ayerment,  yet  if  it  shoald 
be  eTeatuaUy  found  to  be  '  untrue,'  the  policy  was  for- 
felled.  The  most  obyious,  as  well  as  most  common,  illns- 
tmioQ  of  the  efiect  of  this  interpretation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  assared  ha? in;;;,  at  the  date  of  the  application,  the  germ 
of  a  malady  which  ultimately  proyed  fatal,  but  of  which  he 
VM  entirely  ignorant  at  the  date  of  his  deolamtion,  and  the 
eiiiteeee  of  which  was  aacertained  only  by  a  poti  mortem 
OMDhHUion.  Here  the  object  of  the  assurance  would  be 
*Maiely  defeated,  and  the  company  might  profit  largely, 
*htle  the  assured  was  acting  with  entire  good  taith.  The 
actoil  state  of  the  law  on  this  sabject  is  yery  unsatisfactory 
for  the  assured,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should 
be  a  demsod  for  a  change  in  the  rules  of  assurance  compa- 
niei. 

"Toor  fireetors,  in  this  state  of  the  law,  haye  thought  it 
ef  the  highest  importance  to  adopt  the  rule  that,  with  the 
cttepcion  of  the  ayerment  aa  to  age,  there  shall  be  no  for- 
KitrQBiinieBs  the  ayermeats  be  fraudulent  aa  well  as  untrue, 
pis  smears  to  be  the  jnst  and  reasonable  construction  of 
w  mnOf  and  thai  b/  whl^b,  iiotwlth»taading  th«  former 


words  of  the  deed  of  constitutioD,  the  direeton  would  haye 
governed  themselves  in  praotiee.  But  aooordhig  to  a  prin- 
ciple already  indicated,  they  hold  the  sound  course  to  be 
that  the  security  of  the  assured  should  be  derived,  not  from 
their  discretion,  but  from  his  right  under  the  deed  of  consti- 
tution. This  is  the  fnll  length  to  which  the  principle  of  inde- 
feasibility  can  safely  be  carried,  for  the  doctrine  maintained 
by  some  that  the  policy  ought  to  be  indefeasible,  even  if 
fraud  did  exist,  appears  to  be  wholly  nntenalilo,  for  rea« 
sons  which  are  too  clear  to  require  detail.  The  soond  and 
Just  reaaona  for  defeaaibility  tbcongh  fraud  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded,  on  the  ground  that  Uie  instances  in  which 
frauds  would  be  perpetrated  would  probably  be  rare.  The 
forfeiture  resnltmg  from  an  untrue  ayerment  as  to  age 
has,  however,  been  retained,  because  on  that  point  accurate 
infenaation  can  be  procured  with  ordinary  care,  and  no  en- 
couragement ahould  be  given  to  inattention  to  so  important 
a  part  of  the  basis  of  the  contract.  But  the  power  or  allow- 
ing the  oorreotion  of  innocent  error  aa  to  age  is  given  to  the 
dinctois  by  the  amended  roles." 

BDIBBUBOH  LtfB  ASSUBABCB  Otnoa. 

"  SiB,— A  copy  of  your  circular  of  the  13th  instant,  as  to 
Life  Assurance,  with  relative  queries  annexed,  has  been 
handed  me. 

"  Whilst  thinking  it  unnecessary  for  your  objects  to  enter 
specific  answers  to  those  queriee,  I  have  much  satisfaction 
in  inibrming  yon  that»  since  the  establishment  of  this  Com- 
pany, upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there  haa  been 
out  one  I  instance  in  which  the  claim  on  a  policy,  on  the 
death  of  a  party,  has  been  even  disputed  by  this  oorapanyr 
and  that  on  the  ground  of  miarepreaentatiOQ,  and  deliberate 
concealment  of  fasts,  known  only  to  the  assured  himself ; 
and  that  the  Company,  haying  obtained  a  verdict  in  their 
fafour,  therealM  paid  the  modified  amount  of  the  claim 
to  the  party  sning^  on  the  ground  that»  aa  an  assignee^  he 
was  ignorant  of  toe  fraud  practised  on'the  Company--<aU 
that  waa  deaured  being  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  Company 
to  refuae  payment  on  firandulent  ooneeaunent 

'*  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Directors  of  this  Company  would 
never  take]  any  advantage  of  trifiing  errors,  either  of  the 
referees,  or  of  the  parties  assuring,  wherever  there  was  a 
perfect  bona  fide  apparent  in  the  traoaaetioo,  whilst  they. 
wonld  vindioate  to  the  last  the  Company'a  right  to  protect 
itaelf  against  deliberate  attempts  at  fraud,  either  by  con- 
eeaUnent  or  otherwise. 

"  I  am,  Ao. 

"Wm.  Dickson,  Secretary.'* 

OHUBOH  OV  BBOLABO  ASSTTBAXCX  IBSTITITTIOir. 

'<  London.  Anrit  18, 1849. 
"  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  of  the  11th  instant^  in 
answer  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  enclosed  Prospec- 
tus, by  page  9  of  which  you  will  perceive  that^roiftf  only  can 
vitiate  a  policy  issued  by  this  institution . — *  Fraud  only  to 
vitiate  a  policy.  Death  by  suicide,  duelling;  or  the  haiada 
of  iustice,  to  render  the  assurance  null  and  void,  except  the 
policy  be  duly  assigned  to  another  party  for  a  bona  fide  con- 
sideration. Claims  will  be  paid  within  three  months  after 
satisfactory  proofo  of  death.'*— I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient 
aenranty 

<*  W.  Emmbvs,  Seeretafy. 

Lira  AaaociATioB  or  BcoTLAifo,  Establishibd  1889. 

**lst.  The  Society  have  not  hitherto  published  the  precise 
details  of  their  claims ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  they  have 
been  considerably  less  than  what  were  caloulated  upon* 

"  2d.  None  litigated. 

"  3d,  I7one  compromised,  or  even  objected  to. 

"4th.  During  the  ten  years  the  Life  Association  of  Soot- 
land  has  existed,  the  point  in  the  4th  ^uery  has  never  been 
brought  up  for  practice  or  even  consideration ;  and  as  to 
the  point  m  the  Mh  query,  the  society  has  always  allowed 
the  Assured  to  amend  any  accidental  error,  and  if  it  has 
been  regarding  aa«,  the  premium  has  always  been  reduced 
or  increased,  as  the  case  required. 

"  JoHB  Fbasxb.  Manager* 

«•  Edinburgh,  22d  March.  1849." 

UNITBD  KIBODOM  LIPB  A8SUBAKCB  COMPANT. 

*'  Glasgow  Office,  April  19, 1849. 

**  1st.  This  must  be  answered  by  the  Manager  of  the  Head 
OiBee.    All  that  have  fallen  here  have  been  settled  in  full. 

*'2d.  Not  one. 

**  3d.  Not  one. 

"  4th.  No  such  circumstance  has  ever  occurred — One 
propoter  made  a  J'alte  statement,  which  was  discovered  at 
hts  death ;  but  even  this  policy  we  paid  in  /uU  without  any 
dispute. 

'*  5th.  Certainly  not.— I  may  mention  one,  (I  could  state 
several  where  mistakes  in  age  have  occurred,  and  not  dis- 
covered till  death  J.  The  uurty  ref^orred  to  made  a  tain- 
itatenwat  of  three  7eer«iahi«  age.   At  hig  d«»tb  ibo  niH 
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take  was  disooTered  by  oeriiftoate  from  th«  lession-elerk, 
proving  him  to  be  three  years  older  at  the  time  of  iasuranoe 
than  atited. 

"  The  DiriMStors  were  satisfied,  from  the  insnrer*!  well- 
kMwn  respeetabUity,  that  it  was  an  unintentioDal  mistake, 
te<  atodoe  paid  the  fnU  amount  of  the  polict  (£i,000), 
ifavplli  char||tng  thedifferenoe  of  the  rate  of  premfambe- 
twOf  n  48  and  61 ,  the  last  beiag  his  aoCnal  age  od  filling  up 
bM  psopoial.— ¥oqn« 

*'  AUX.  B.  filATOV." 

HA9D  IH  HAND. 

•'  London,  April  18, 1849. 
.*'  The  ohatrman  authorises  me  to  say  that  we  haTs  nev«r 
litigated  any  one  polioyf  and  that  wo  hare  never  oompro- 
mised  any  claim.— I  am,  4o.» 

"Rob.  Stxtkv,  Secy." 

The  replies  givea  in  the  preoeding  pages  are 
geaerallj  satisfactory.     With  the  view  of  promul- 


gating information  on  the  snhjeet,  we  with  tiiat 
some  of  them  had  been  more  speeific. 

The  staUstics  of  Life  Aasttrance  are  still  tm- 
known.  The  number  of  policies  is  not  eTon  stated, 
and,  if  it  were,  as  seyeral  policies  are  cBirait  « 
one  life,  we  should  not  hare  the  means  of  snk- 
taining  the  number  of  indiTiduals  insured. 

We  vill  probably  receive  more  answers  to  tba 
circular,  which  we  shall  publish  in  the  June  ^vm- 
ber,  but  those  already  given  confirm  the  idea  that 
disputed  policies  rarely  occur. 

The  theory  might,  howerer,  with  much  comfort, 
and  perfect  security,  he  conformed  to  the  praetic«; 
after  the  course  adopted  by  the  Scottish  l^videot 
and  other  companies. 
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J^mmictm  Se€m9  and  CknwHan  Slavery,    By  Ebeneter 
BatieSk    London  :  John  Snow. 

This  is  the  last  volume  on  American  slavey.  The 
anthor  is  a  minister  of  New  Amsterdam,  Berbioe.  Sick- 
ntss  induced  him  to  visit  the  Southern  States  of  Americ  a 
and  he  traiselled  over  them  for  4,000  miles. 

Hr.  Davies  is  a  Welshman,  but  the  former  circum* 
stances  of  his  own  flock  g^ve  him  a  peculiar  interest  in 
thcT  condition  of  the  American  slaves,  and  he  reveals  the 
dVistence  of  a  lamentable  state  of  society. 

'  The  picture  has  been  drawn  so  often,  and  is  so  pain- 
fbl,  that  those  who  have  no  national  antipathy  to  the 
Americans  would  gladly  draw  a  thick  veil  over  the  en- 
tire biwinees,  if  that  were  not  in  itself  abetting  the  crime 
knd  Siding  the  criminals. 

'  iTothing  can  be  more  decidedly  horrible  than  the 
transactions  narrated  in  the  following  extract : — 

'  ""iCaiy  Brown,  a  eoloared  girl,  \na  the  dsnghter  of  free  pa- 
rents in  Washington  city — the  capital  of  the  freest  nation  under 
heaven  I     She  lived  with  her  parents  until  the  death  of  her 
another.    One  day,  when  she  was  near  the  Potomac  Bridge,  the 
Sheriff  overtook  her,  and  told  her  that  she  must  go  with  him. 
She  inquired  what  for?      He  made  no  reply,  hut  told  her  to 
eome  along,  and  took  her  immediately  to  a  slave  auction.     Mary 
told  him  ^e  was  free ;  hut  he  contradicted  her,  and  the  sale 
prooeeded.    The  auctioneer  soon  sold  her  for  350  doUan,  to  a 
Hissisdppi  trader.    She  was  first  taken  to  jail ;  and,  after  a  few 
houit,  waa  handcuffed,  chained  to  a  moH^lave,  and  started,  in  a 
drove  of  about  forty,  for  New  Orleans.    Her  handcuffs  made  her 
wiists  swell  io  much  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  them  off, 
aad  put  fetters  round  her  ancles.    In  the  morning  the  handcuffs 
were  again  put  on.    Thus  they  travelled  for  two  weeks,  wading 
xivera,  whip|Md  up  all  day,  and  beaten  at  night  if  they  had  not 
performed  the  preseribed  distance.    She  frequently  waded  rivera 
in  her  chains,  with  water  up  to  her  waist.    The  month  was 
October,  and  the  air  cold  and  frosty.     After  she  had  travelled 
thus  tw^ve  or  fifteen  days,  her  arms  and  ancles  had  become  so 
^  swollen  that  she  felt  as  if  she  could  go  no  further.    They  had 
'  no  beds,  usually  sleeping  in  bams — sometimes  out  on  the  naked 
ground;  and  such  were  her  misery  and  pain,  that  she  could  only 
he  an^  cry  all  night.    Still  she  was  driven  on  for  another  week ; 
and  evexy  time  the  trader  caught  her  crying  he  beat  her,  utter- 
ing foarful  curses.    If  he  caught  her  praying,  he  said  he  would 
'gite  lier  kelV    Hary  waa  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church 
'*in  'Washington.     There  were  several  pious  people  in  the  com- 
pany; and  at  night,  when  the  driver  found  them  melancholy, 
and  disposed  to  pray,  he  had  a  fiddle  brought,  and  made  them 
r  fleoos  ia  Jhait  thauia,  whippbg  them  till  they  complied.    Mary 
at  length  beeame  so  weak  that  she  really  coald  travel  on  foot  no 
fozther.     Her  foeUe  frams  was  eihansted,  and  sank  beneath 
MC&mnlated  Bufferings.    She  was  seited  with  a  burning  fever ; 


and  the  diabolical  trader — ^not  moved  with  pity,  but  only  fesrii{ 
he  should  lose  her — placed  her  for  the  renmiader  of  the  vsj  ia 
a  waggon.  Arriving  at  Katchet,  they  were  all  oilered  for  ak 
Maiy,  being  atiU  sick,  begged  she  mi^t  be  sold  to  ft  kind  ■» 
ter.  Sometimes  she  made  this  reqoast  in  the  hearing  oC  |«- 
chasera,  but  she  was  always  insulted  for  it,  and  afterwards  poaiibsd 
by  her  cruel  master  for  her  presumption.  On  one  oocaBon  be 
tied  her  up  by  the  hands,  so  that  she  could  barely  toadi  tk 
floor  with  bo:  toea.  He  kept  her  thus  suspeaded  letr  a  vbsb 
day,  whipping  her  at  intanrids.  In  aiqr  other  ooaatiy  tysia- 
human  beast  would  have  been  tried  for  the  greatest  oriac^  short 
of  murder,  that  man  can  oommit  against  woman,  and  tnaspoctel 
for  life.  Poor  Mary  Brown  was  at  length  sold,  st  460  dolhn. 
as  a  house-servant  to  a  wealthy  man  of  Yicksbur^  vho  co&* 
pelled  her  to  cohabit  with  him,  and  had  children  l^  her-Hsoit 
probably  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  by  seUing  bis  on 
flesh.'' 

Mary  Brown's  owner,  who  very  probebly  may  sell  l* 
cbildrai,  u  sosoeptible  of  the  highest  hononrs  in  the  atefe^ 
and  not  to  be  reg^ed  as  a  remarkably  loose  man.  S^W 
children  is  a  common  mode  of  mining  money  amongst 
some  of  these  southern  gentlemen,  who  woold,  probsblfi 
upbraid  the  Circassian  system  of  lUsposing  of  yooQg  ^ 
males  for  the  Tnrkish  harems.  Bat  tbe  latter  ut 
better  than  the  Vicksborgh  harems. 

After  Mary  Brown's  tale,  the  following  story  ia  com' 

paratively  moral,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  pecnlitf 

prejudiosy  which  ohooses  to  forget  some  BiUe  texts  ^^ 

"  Subsequently,  on  the  same  day,  I  had  eonvenation  with  i 
young  man,  whom  I  had  that  afternoon  seen  ntting  down  it 
the  Lord's  Table  in  the  Baptist  Church.  He  told  me  that  thm 
were  in  New  Orleans  two  Baptist  churches  of  coloured  ^ecf^ 
presided  over  by  fiuthfhl  and  devoted  pastors  of  thor  own  cdosr. 
*  And  does  your  pastor,*  I  inquired,  '  recognise  them,  sad  hxn 
fellowship  with  themP*  'Oh I  yes,  he  has  often  preached  to 
them.  He  fieels  very  anrious,  I  can  assure  yoa,  for  the  eoo^cr- 
siou  of  the  slaves.*  '  And  do  those  eoloiiiiad  preschen  sw 
occupy  your  pulpit  P*  'Oh,  dear  me,  no  I'  with  evideatllMB> 
'  Why  notP  You  say  they  are  good  men,  and  aonnd  ia  do^ 
trine.'  'Oh!  they  would  not  be  tolerated.  Beside^ thqr«« 
accustomed  to  spcaik  in  broken  English,  and  ia  voy  faaS^ 
huBguage;  othenrise  the  slaves  could  not  understand  thsiL  The 
slaves,  you  know,  cannot  read,  and  are  not  aOipwcd  ts )0n* 
This  he  said  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  indicated  an  entirs  asqu* 
escence  in  that  state  of  things,  as  if  he  thought  the  anaagfpe&t 
perfectly  right.  But  what  iniqnityl  To  oome  betwssa  tke 
Word  of  God  and  his  rational  creature!  To  inteipoae  h«tf«n 
the  Ught  of  Heaven  and  the  aoul  of  maul  To  vithhoid  the 
bunp  of  life  from  one-sixth  of  the  entire  popahUioal  0(  sQ  the 
aummng  features  of  Amerioan  alaveiy,  this  is  the  mostdffoni' 
<" I  suppose,* continued  I,  'if  aayof  the  bbckpeopkeoseto 

your  churches,  th^  have  to  sit  by  themaelvesr- 
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*<  Tam§  lfiflk-^*Of  oome ;  I  baro  nem  tetn  it  otlwnriie.* 
"  Mifidf, — ^*  And  I  have  never  before  eeen  it  lo.    With  iu  in 

BriJtiih  Qiiiia\  Uicki  and  vhite  mingle  together  indiKrimi- 

utelj  in  fhe  worship  of  our  oommon  lather.* 
"/imy  JEm  (with  amazement.) — ^' There  most  be  a  great 

Aioge  hoRi  bdbfe  it  comes  to  tiist.    It  mist  appear  veiy 


*  jrjMJT.'^*  Voiy  mich  like  heaven,  where  thej  ahall  oome 
tofethcr  from  fhe  east  and  from  the  wfst,  from  the  north  and 
fiUD  the  Math,  &o.  Why,  we  have  Uack  deacons  who,  at  the 
edebntioB  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  cany  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
itesthMievwto  tim  white  peopfe.* 

'  Tmmg  Mm  (with  more  astonishmeBt  than  ever,  and  in  a 
tsseoCoflnded  diguty)—*!  don't  think  I  oonld  stand  that— I 
doa't!  A  great  dumge  most  take  place  in  my  feelings  before  I 
•oold.  I  dont  like  to  min^  Ham  and  Japhet  together  for  my 
Hrt~I  don't.' 

"ITiwjr.— '  Whj,  they  were  mingled  together  in  the  ark.* 

"  fomy  JKm.— '  Yes;  bat  old  Noah  qoarrdled  with  Ham 
Koa  after  he  eame  out,  and  enrsed  him.* 

"  Jfjmjf. — *  Gmsted ;  bat  yoa  and  yoar  pastor  profen  to  be 
nximi  fix  the  sUves*  oonveraion  to  God,  and  thereby  to  roll 
twif  the  cniae.'    Here  the  dialogne  ended. 

The  slare  trade  is  not  the  only  black  spot  in  American 
life.  The  people  bare  an  nnaccoantable  loye  to  war — ^to 
tbe  acquisition  of  glory,  and  other  people's  land. 

The  ministers  in  their  pnlpits  appeared  all  to  deem 
■eeeaa  for  the  Mftximn  expedition  n  proper  subject  of 
prayer ;  and  tint  was  one  of  the  darkest  raids  in  which 
the  States  erer  engaged. 

Some  of  these  ministers  were  men  of  great  acquire- 
Btata  and  eloqaence^  who»  ezoept  for  their  bending  be- 
aeath  the  slaTe  and  war  spirit,  would  have  stood  high  in 
(he  traveller's  regnrda  : — 

*In  the  evening  I  was  desinros  of  bearing  Dr.  Hawkes,  an 
Epboopalian  minister,  of  whose  talenti  and  popularity  I  had 
beird  much  in  New  Orlesns ;  bat  finding  that  he  did  not  preach 
ut  tbe  evening,  I  vrent  again  to  hear  Dr.  Soott  at  the  Presby- 
terita  Chuch.  HaTing  stood  a  considerable  time  at  the  door 
intidc^  aad  receiving  no  eneonragement  to  advance,  I  ventured, 
iloBg  with  my  wife,  to  enter  the  pew  next  to  the  door.  This 
paMi  a  iMMt  varfbfftanate  positioa.  .  There  was  not  light  enoogh 
totUa  say  notes ;  while  the  inoeasaat  opening  and  ahatting  of 
tlie  door,  with  ita  msty  hingea,  made  it  extremely  difficult  to 
W.  The  diicoarse,  however,  which  was  again  addressed  to 
vmag  men  in  great  cities,  was  characterised  by  all  the  power 
«i  pMy  wMdi  diftiagaiahed  the  one  of  the  previooa  Sabbath. 
I  letbed  deeply  imprcsaed  with  the  value  of  aneh  a  ministry, 
IB  ndi  a  place.  Dr.  Soott  was  one  of  the  American  delegates 
to  the  Comferenee  for  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
ia  lSi6.  He  is  a  southern  man,  bom  and  bred  amidst  the  wilds 
rf  TeaaesMC,  whose  eaily  educational  advantagea  vrere  very 
■■■U.  Hei^  in  a  great  meaaore,  a  aalf-mademan.  Brought  op 
Is  the  Didst  of  alaveiy,  he  ia  (I  rcgoice  to  hear)  a  cordial  hater 
^  the  sjitem.  As  a  minister,  he  is  '  thoroughly  fornished — a 
vorfasan  that  needeth  not  be  ashamed.*  His  knowledge  of  the 
loria,  SB  wdl  aa  of  the  Word  of  God  aad  of  the  human  heart, 
a  edeaiive,  and  ia  tamed  to  the  best  account  in  hia  ministra- 
^  la  leaving  New  Orleans,  I  felt  no  regret  but  that  I  had 
Bot  csDed  upon  this  good  man.** 

The  Voluntary  prinoipley  according  to  Mr.  Daris,  works 
idmiraUy  in  the  States,  and  he  quotes  the  case  of  churoh- 
^BiUBag  in  Cincinnati  to  support  his  opinion  :— 

*  By  the  cloee  of  the  year  1845,  the  voluntary  principle,  with- 
oat  mj  governmental  or  municipal  aid  whatever,  had  provided 
tke  feOowisg  places  of  worship : — 

Preslq^teriaa, 
Ifethodiat  Episcopal, 
Ihnaaa  CathoHc, 
Baptist,    •        • 

iasheran,  • 
PratciteBt  Episcopal, 
'^Christian  DiadpUa," 
IteAofist  TralHtaiits, 

JmU. 

•  •c*nu,     •         • 

Wdih,    . 
<3«naB  BsfonKd, 


12 

New  Jerusalem,    • 

12 

tJniversalist, 

7 

Second  Advent,    • 

6 

Mormons,    • 

6 

Friends, 

4 

(Congregational,     - 

4 

Bestorationists,     • 

3 

TTnited  Brethren,  - 

2 

*«(3hristiana,** 

9 

.^ 

9 

Total. 

67 

"  Thia  number  of  placea  of  worship,  at  an  average  of  600  per. 
aona  to  each,  vrould  afford  accommodation  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
what  the  entire  population  was  at  that  time;  and  surely,  two- 
thirds  of  any  community  is  quite  aa  large  a  proportion  as.civN 
under  the  most  lavourable  circumstances,  be  eapected  to  attend 
places  of  worship  at  any  given  time.  Behold,  then,  the  slnnglli 
and  the  efficiency  oC  the  volnntaiy  prineiple  t  This  yoong'eiiyi 
with  all  ita  wants,  is  fer  better  fimiished  vrlth  phces  of  woialBp 
than  tiie  generality  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  in 
England. 

**  Dr  Beed  visited  Cincinnati  in  1834.  He  gives  the  popula- 
tion at  that  time  at  80,000,  and  the  pboes  of  wovship  as  Mows, 
I  insert  them  that  yoa  may  see  at  a  glance  what  the  Tolantary 
principle  did  in  the  11  yeara  that  feHowed : — 


Presbyterian, 
Methodiats, 
Baptiat,      . 
EpiseopaliaB, 
German  Lutheran, 

6 

4 
2 
2 
2 

Campbellite  Baptists,    1 
Jews,         •        •        1 

Total  in  1884^     21 
«<   inl8i6«     87 

Unitarian,  - 

1 

.^ 

Boman  Catholic,  - 
Swedes, 

1 
1 

Xncrease^             48* 

The  statement  only  proTes  the  rapid  rise  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  population.  People  in  prospanfts 
circumstances  are  generally  willing  to  build  churohea^  and 
afterwards  often  n^lect  them. 

The  Tohmtary  principle  will  prosper  whererer  it  is 
wrought  with  energy.  The  members  of  churches  in  the 
poorest  hinds  may  support  the  ministntioDS  of  religion,  2f 
they  will  only  try. 

The  Americans  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  • 
free  press.  The  press  is  unstamped,  and  the  results  of  an 
unstamped  press  astonish  persons  accustomed  to  the  red 
stamp  on  newspapers.  The  sale  of  periodioiUs  in 
Cincinnati  is  very  great. 

"  There  are  aixteen  daily  p^era !  Of  these,  thirteen  iaiie 
also  a  weekly  number.  Besides  these  there  are  seventeen  week^ 
papers  unconnected  with  daily  issues.  But  Cincinnati  is  liberal 
in  her  patronage  of  eastern  puMicationa.  During  the  year  1846, 
one  house,  that  of  Bobertson  and  Jonea,  the  principal  pefiodkal 
depot  in  the  dty,  and  through  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  aupplied  with  this  aort  of  Utewtnre^  aold  of 


Magasinea  aad  Periodicala, 

Newspapers, 

Serial  Publications,  . 

Works  of  fiction, 


29,822  numboB, 
26,300* 
80,828 
48,961 


n 


M 


But  not  greater  than  the 
States  .^-. 


general  sale  in  the  United 


"It  is  estimated  that  the  people  ef  the  XJaited  States,  at  the 
present  time,  support  l^^OO  newspapers.  There  being  no  staasp- 
duty,  no  duty  on  paper,  and  none  on  advertisements,  the  yearly 
cost  of  a  daily  paper,  such  as  the  Ngm  Fork  T^Uiute,  for  in- 
stance, is  only  6  dollars,  or  one  guinea.  The  price  of  a  aiagb 
copy  of  auch  papers  ia  only  two  cents,  or  one  penny,  and  many 
papera  are  only  one  cent.,  or  a  halfpenny  per  copy.** 

And  the  reason  is  explained  by  the  small  price  piud  for 
papers:— 

"  At  Pittsburg  I  bought  three  good-sized  newspapera  for  five 
cents,  or  twopence-haUpenny.  Om  of  them — 7%e  J>aUif  Mot%^ 
inff  Pott — ^waa  a  large  aheet,  measuring  three  feet  by  two,  and 
well  filled  on  both  sides  with  dose  letterpress,  for  two  cents,  or 
one  hal^enny.  The  absence  of  duty  on  paper,  and  of  newspaper 
stampa,  is,  no  doubt,  one  great  cause  of  the  advanced  intdHf^oe 
of  the  maaa  of  the  Amerieaa  people.  What  an  absurd  policy  ia 
that  of  the  Britiah  Government,  first  to  impose  taxes  upon  hS^ 
letfye,  and  then  to  use  the  money  in  promoting  edueaium** 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Daviei  were  in  Sir  Charles  Wwd'n 
place  for  a  month. 

*  Besides  an  inuaease  qasntity  sant  direct  per  nallt 
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TIi€  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  for  1849,  including  all  the  Titled 
Clat$et,  Bj  Charles  B.  Dod,  Esq.,  Author  of  the 
"  FarliAmentary  CompanioDy*'  &c.  London :  Whit- 
taker  and  Co. 

A  HOST  useful  and  comprehensive  book  of  reference  in 
relation  to  the  existing  personages  of  the  nobility  and 
titled  classes  generally,  inclading  Bishops,  Judges,  Privy 
Councillors,  the  different  classes  of  Knights,  and  the 
junior  branches  of  the  nobility.  Mr.  Dod  has  bestowed 
great  labour  on  this  history  of  the  titled  and  honourable 
of  the  land  ;  and  the  information  furnished,  though  neces- 
sarily given  in  a  condensed  form,  of  the  titles,  parentage, 
and  descent,  ages,  marriages,  profeasionsy  residences,  public 
services,  offices,  &c.,  is,  in  general^  correct.  Upon  a  pretty 
dose  examination,  we  have  detected  very  few  inaccura- 
cies, and  only  one  or  two  omissions.  One  important 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  introduction  of  eimy  Lord 
of  Session  in  Scotland,  every  Scots  Episcopal  Bishop, 
and  eveiy  person  who,  by  courtesy  or  office,  bears  the 
prefix  of  Lord,  Lady,  or  Honourable.  The  classification 
of  the  work  is  admirable,  and  the  introductory  article  on 
'*  Precedence"  contains  all  that  is  required  to  be  known 
regarding  this  most  important  point;  the  grounds  for 
each  claim  to  precedence  being  examined  and  explained 
at  length,  under  the  head  of  every  office  or  dignity. 
The  work  has  not  the  pretensions^  and  is  on  a  different 
plan  from  the  larger  and  more  expensive  pablioations  of 
Burke,  and  Debrett;  but  it  forms  a  volume  of  convenient 
siae  and  moderate  price,  and  embraceSy  without  being  too 


diffuse,  an  easily-attainable  knowledge  of  the  titled  arders, 
and  the  difierent  members  of  the  aristocracy.  It  is  illm. 
trated  with  twenty-four  representations  of  the  in^gnia 
peculiar  to  the  different  orders  of  the  nobility,  including 
those  of  the  blood  royal. 


Dr,  Eadie*t  Biblical  Cyclopedia,     John  J.  Griffin  &Co^ 

London ;  B.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Glasgow. 

The  success  of  this  work  is  cenain  ;  it  is  a  popakr, 
illnstrated  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  in  an  alpha- 
betical form,  issued  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

It  seems  to  contain  all  that  is  attainable  in  the  vaj  cf 
explanations  for  the  ordinary  reader  who  studies  for  lelf- 
improvement.  Dr.  Eadie  avoids  all  the  scientific  affecta- 
tion of  excessive  minuteness  in  zoological,  botanical,  or 
geological  technicalities,  giving  what  is  required,  and  09 
more. 

He  avoids  the  equally  inconvenient  liaUt  to  whidi 
'*  the  cloth"  are  so  much  addicted  of  tedious  dissertations 
on  contested  points  in  Theology.  We  think  this  is  viselj 
<lone.  Allow  the  people  to  read  their  bibles  for  them- 
^Ives,  induce  them  to  do  so  by  all  proper  means,  and  in 
due  time  we  should  see  more  of  Christianity  tad  kt9<f 
Seetarianitm,  

We  hold  a  number  of  books,  some  of  them,  indeed,  for 
two  or  three  months,  which  we  should  have  noticed  en 
now,  and  have  been  prevented  by  other  engagements. 

We  purpose  to  overtake  all  of  them  in  oor  Jnne  nam- 
her,  even  if  we  should  put  an  extra  sheet  into  the  Magazine 
for  that  purpose. 


POLITICAL 

Thb  political  events  of  the  month  have  been 
moat  important,  and  several  of  them  unfortanate. 
We  noticed,  in  last  number,  the  defeat  and  the  dis- 
persion of  Charles  Albert's  army.  The  Austrians 
have  not  yet  closed  the  anticipated  treaty  with 
Piedmont  and  its  new  King.  They  are  said  to  de- 
mand four  millions,  and  the  fortress  of  Alessandria, 
until  payment  be  made ;  and  lure  offered  two  mil- 
lions four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Genoa  had 
revolted  from  the  Piedmontese,  but  has  been  re- 
duced. France  threatens  to  occupy  Savoy  unless 
peace  be  immediately  established,  and  with  the 
view  of  protecting  Piedmont. 

France  has  conmiitted  one  of  the  most  deplorable 

blunders  a  republic  could  ever  make  in  sending  an 
army  to  restore  the  Pope.  The  French  are  the 
last  people  on  earth  who  should  interfere  to  put 
down  republics  and  restore  kings. 

The  eleotions  for  their  Legislative  Assembly 
occur  during  the  current  month,  and  will  render 
it  one  of  bustle  and  excitement. 

The  Germans  have  invaded  Denmark,  and  their 
most  unjustifiable  attack  of  last  year  on  that  weak 
atate  is  renewed. 

The  Carman  ports  are  aU  blockaded,  but  the 
Danes  have  lost  by  mismanagement  at  Eckemforde, 
a  ship  of  the  line,  and  a  fine  frigate.  They  have 
been  also  on  the  whole  unsuccessful  in  the  land 

flgbting,  A  number  of  engagements  baye  occurred, 


BE^ISTER. 

and  nearly  four  thousand  men  have  been  killed  last 
month  in  this  unfortunate  war. 

The  oity  of  Brescia,  in  Lombardy,  rebelled 
against  the  Austrians,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
Piedmontese  would  be  able  to  re-enter  Lombardy. 
They  attacked  the  Austrian  soldiers  in  the  garri- 
son, and  overpowered  them.  It  is  added,  that  they 
gave  no  quarter.  In  turn,  they  were  attaeked, 
their  oity  stormed  and  destroyed,  and  fifteen  tbon- 
sand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished. 

The  Neapolitans  have  re-oommenoed  the  con* 
quest  of  Sieily,  with  prospects  of  sneeesa,  beeanse 
neither  the  British  nor  French  admirals  will  inter- 
fere farther.  It  would  have  been  well  if  they  had 
never  interfered.  The  Neapolitans  stormed  the 
city  of  Catania,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Sicilian  forces  attacked 
the  Neapolitans,  and  occupied  the  city  a  second 
time.  They  were  expelled  a  second  time,  with  a 
destruction  of  life  equal  to  the  first.  Syracuse  has 
surrendered.  Palermo  will  probably  be  taken  exo 
this  time ;  and  Earl  Minto's  mischievous  dreami 
regarding  Sicilian  independence,  have  coat  already 
many  thousand  lives. 

The  most  arduous  struggle  of .  the  iii«aith  has 
covered  the  Hungarian  plains  with  the  dead,  and 
Europe  with  reports  that  leave  us  in  ignorance  of 
the  current  of  the  war.  The  Austrian  ibnea  htm 
been  handled  with  great  severity  by  the  Magyar 
Hungarians,  and  the  Pole*  hi  their  eoaaeeCioa. 
A  number  of  battles  hare  been  kmgh^  WUfam 
the  moQtbi  leorlT  thirty  thoojMnt  mett  borro  dM 
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in  battle.  The  insnrgentfl  are  nnder  the  walla  of 
Perth  at  our  latest  date»  aod  the  citizens  have  heen 
alumed  with  continaed  cannonading  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, without  knowing  the  resvJt. 

The  end  of  the  war  may  be  distant ;  but  Austria 
ifl  tough,  and  will  cling  to  her  old  possessions  with 
a  death  grasp.  The  Magyars  are  an  ezciteable 
people,  but  they  want  the  cunning  and  porseyerance 
of  their  foe. 

Oct  Sikh  war  has  been  settled  for  the  time  by 
the  total  route  of  Shere  Singh  at  Gh>ojerat.  Lord 
GoDgh  closes  his  career  in  India  with  a  brilliant 
Tietory,  and  has  settled  the  Sikh  question  for 
leren  to  ten  years. 

In  this  country  we  hear  occasionally  of  the 
paeifio  state  of  the  world.  It  is  a  profound  error. 
Nobody  now  alire  has  remembered  the  world,  so 
M  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  as  at  present. 
More  lires  hare  perished  by  the  sword,  either  in  the 
past  month,  or  at  the  dates  which  haye  reached  this 
coantiy  in  the  currency  of  the  past  month,  than 
died  at  Waterloo^  and  these  deaths  haye  settled 
nothing. 

The  Easter  recess  interrupted  our  Parliamen- 
tary proceedings.  Since  the  re-assemblage  of  the 
two  honses,  some  business  has  been  transacted 
in  the  Commons,  and  none  in  the  Peers.  The 
Irish  Rate-in-aid  Bill  has  been  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  a  smaller  majority  than  were  ez- 
peeted  to  rote  on  the  question.  The  Irish  mem- 
ben  Beem  to  haye  retired  from  business,  as  few 
more  than  one-half  of  the  number  were  present. 
Lord  John  Russell  had  an  interyiew  with  a 
number  of  members  belonging  to  that  country  before 
the  final  debate  in  the  Commons.  He  desired 
them  to  decide  on  accepting  the  rate-in-aid,  or 


taking  another  tax,  which  he  did  not  specify.  His 
guests,  inyited  to  this  unwelcome  meeting,  wisely 
refused  to  commit  themselyes  to  unknown  measures, 
in  an  unconstitutional  manner;  and  the  implied 
rebuke  of  Sir  Lucias  0*Brien  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell for  proposing  unconstitutional  arrangements 
was  a  rare  affair.  The  Premier  was  in  agony  for 
the  place,  and  certainly  stepped  out  of  the  conmion 
course 

The  repeal  of  the  Navigation-law  Bill,  notwith- 
standing eyery  opposition  and  no  support  from  with-' 
out,  has  been  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  majority  is  61.  Last  year  it  was  117.  The 
difference  of  66  marks  a  reyulsion  of  feeling  on 
the  subject.  The  Peers  are  said  to  haye  a  ma- 
jority of  40  against  the  measure,  and  are  afraid  to 
use  it ;  because  they  dread  the  competence  of  Lord 
Stanley  to  form  a  cabinet. 

They  will,  we  hear,  reject  the  bill ;  and  they 
haye  no  reason  to  dread  Lord  Stanley's  weakness 
in  this  business  of  Cabinet  making.  Lord  John 
Russell  did  not  close  the  door  against  himself  and 
friends,  when  he  allowed  Mr.  Labouchere  to  in* 
terfere  with  nayigation  business.  He  made  Mr. 
Baines,  of  Hull,  his  wedge,  and  still  keeps  the  door 
of  the  Treasury  open,  and  the  roof  oyer  his  headi^ 
by  the  aid  of  that  gentleman's  negatiye.         *  r  *^ 

The  €k>yernment  might  resign  in  the  eyent  of  de-v 
feat,  but  these  Q-reys,  £lliot%  and  their  eousine 
downwards,  are  numerous,  while  blood  is  stronger 
than  principle. 

We  supported  not  the  measure  because  it  is  not 
a  free  trade  scheme,  but  a  bastard  bill — one  of 
those  crosses  between  freedom  and  monopoly  that 
the  Whigs  haye  an  undoubted  tendency  to  produce^ 
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TU  sbsenee  of  bustle  sad  exeltemcnt  irising  out  of  the 
balfTearly  SMeUngs  of  February  and  March,  has  been 
uipij  eompensated  for  in  the  affair  of  Mr.  HodiOB  whieh 
Ui  beta  the  great  raii  way  topio  of  the  month  of  April.  We 
ttferred  to  this  matter  in  onr  notioe  of  the  Eastern  Coanties 
Biilway  half-jear^  meeting  in  last  month's  sammaiy,  and 
iball  onlj  again  brieflj  notioe  it  in  ooDoeotion  with  the 
•Tenti  of  the  month,  as  the  siibject  isftilly  alluded  to  elie- 
yhere.  The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  ehare 
tnnsactions  charged  against  Mr.  Hudson,  made  their  report 
tbotitthe  middle  of  the  month,  accompanying  that  document 
with  the  CTidenoe  on  ivhioh  they  came  to  their  decision.  The 
Kport  fully  eaublishes  the  foot  that  Mr.  Hudson  purchased 
t&aiaber  of  Great  North  of  England  shares,  which  he  im- 
aediitely  afterwards  sold  to  the  York,  NewcasUe,  and  Berwick 
Rulway,  at  a  proflt  of  £7,165  abore  the  market  price .  Subse- 
^Mstly  it  appears  that  Mr.  Hudson,  on  the  plea  that  the  aye- 
nse  ptiee  of  the  shares  had  been  too  highly  estimated,  repaid 
^974,  Issfiuf  still  a  balance  in  his  fayonr  of  nearly  flve 
^bOQMad  pomids^this  is  the  first  trsneaotion  referred  to 
i>  the  lepert.  Another  item  of  £990 18t.  9d.,  charged  by 
Hr.  BudsoB,  for  brokerage  on  shares  sold  by  hhn  to  the 
*MI9s&y,  is  ssyersly  coainiented  on  by  the  committee. 
^biie  an  the  mate  pointi  est^lished  by  theinquiiy,  which 
inptteitos  stt  tte  Diieetois  of  the  York,  Kewcastle,  and 
BvviAMliVi  IMKil «  n«9>i  M  Ifrf  aiMli9o« 


V 


Connected,  to  some  extent,  with  the  foragoiog  transactions, 
was  the  Esctraordinar^  General  Meeting  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Company,  on  Thursday,  April  19tb.  The  object 
of  this  meeting,  was  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  in* 
to  the  whole  affairs  of  the  Company,  as  the  rcTclations  in 
connection  with  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  shares 
have  greatly  difqnieted  the  proprietors.  The  business  opened 
by  the  rcadingof  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hudson,  announcing  his  re- 
signation of  his  office  as  chairman  of  the  company.  He  says:— 
"  It  musthsTc  been  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  Great  Kor- 
them  Railway,  when  opened,  must  of  necessity  materinlly 
affect  the  existing  lines  of  railway  in  the  districts  through 
which  it  passes.  To  the  formation  of  that  railway  I  gare 
my  most  strenuous  and  uncompromising  opposition.  I  be- 
lieved its  formation  to  be  unnecessary,  and  I  felt  that  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  were  not  sufficient  to  justify 
an  expenditure  of  the  immense  capital  requisite  for  its  eon- 
struction.  It  pleased  the  legislature  to  view  the  question 
otherwise,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  this  lino  will  yery 
shortly  be  brought  into  active  opemtion.  The  existence  of 
that  company  cannot  now  be  disregarded,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  intereets  of  these  difierent  railways  may  not  be  found  to 
be  identical.  Therefore  it  is  that,  after  due  deliberatioa, 
I  haye  thouebt  it  might  he  more  satisfactory  to  the 
shareholders  of  the    Midland   Company  that  I  fhouhl 

r8«tfl^  tho   ^99  <tf   their  fbaliiiiam'^    Tht  1$^ 
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was  not  received  in  a  rwj  friendly  spirit,  ai  the  impres- 
tot  was,  that  the  resignation  was  more  an  act  of  necessity 
than  Tirtne*  After  some  disoassion,  the  following  commit- 
t^  of  tnvestigstion*was  appointed  :— Charles  Arkwright,  of 
DnnitaU,  Staflbrd,  £sq.;  W.M'Cracksn,  of  Liverpool,  Esq.; 
Winism  Smith,  of  Sheffield,  Esq.;  J.  Cartwright,  of  Lough- 
tbn,  Esq.;  W.  Watson,  of  Ayr,  Esq.;  John  Starkey,  of  Hud- 
dersfteTd,  Esq.;  and  John  Mercer,  Jan.,  of  Bristol,  Esq.  A 
similar  proceeding  may  he  expected  on  the  ith  of  May,  when 
the  Tork,  Neweastle,  end  Berwick  Company  meets  at  York- 

The  other  meetings  of  the  month  of  April  will  he  found 
in  the  following  sommaiy,  in  the  order  of  the  dates  at  whioh 
they  took  place. 

M^bwrghtrnd  Northern  i2at/uHijf.— The  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  this  company  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  March  27. 
The  Directors'  report  foraished  the  following  state  of  the 
Company's  aflkirs  np  to  the  Slst  December.  InclnsiTe  of 
the  balanee  at  the  dose  of  the  prcTicns  half-year,  the  net 
rsYsnue  at  the  disposal  of  the  proprietors,  after  deducting 
working  and  other  expenses,  and  a  snm  of  i£  10,400  10s.  of 
interest^  Im  £38,711  lOs.  5d.  Out  of  the  f^ee  revenue,  as 
above  stated,  of  iE28,7U  10s.  5d.,  the  Directors  recommend, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  £S,tSi  10s.  be  applied  in  payment 
of  nine  months'  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
antinm,  on  the  late  Granton  Company's  preference  ospital 
(»f  £06,910,  payable  on  80th  April  nezu  On  the  other 
ttdbks  of  Um  company,  they  recommend  that  a  dividend 
kit  eight  months  should  be  declared,  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
oettt.'per  annum,  payable  on  the  80th  June  next,  in  the 
JbUowiog  proportions,  Tii.  :— 

On  £24  of  the  £25  shares  (1845),    Os.  4|d.  per  share. 
„      11      M      15      „     (1846),    3s.  lid. 
•t       «      „      85      „     (1847),    Is.    4d. 
M       »      u      15      ..     (1847),  Ojd. 

» ^A  Mil  MDOimt  of  the  £90  (original  Qranton)  58.  4d. 
On  £7  of  the  £90  (Granton  shares.  No.  1 )      Is.  lO^d. 
.    On  £V  of  the  £20  (Granton  shares,  Ko.  2 )  9id. 

After  pajment  of  whioh,  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of 
^,806  ds.  Id.  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  next  account 
The  rspoil  was  agreed  to.  The  line  was  stated  to  be  rapidly 
in  the  oowrse  of  completion.  It  is  proposed  to  change  the 
■aae  of  the  scheme  to  the  '*  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee 
Bailwoy  Company."  The  meeting  was  afterwards  made 
•pseial,  when  the  following  bills  were  approved  of :— 1.  A  bill 
to  enable  the  company  to  raise  a  fifHber  sum  of  money.  8. 
A  bill  to  vaiy  their  Dunfermline  bmnch,  in  the  parish  of 
Ponfennline,  so  as  to  pass  under  the  Townhill  and  Halbeatb 
tnunwayi^  and  to  connect  the  same  tramways  therewith, 
and  for  other  purposes  in  relation  thereto.  3.  A  bill  to  con- 
ttraet  a  low-water  pier  and  other  works  at  Granton,  and  to 
piovlde  for  the  better  regulation,  management,  and  control 
•f  the  general  railway  station  at  Perth,  and  for  other  por- 
poeea.  The  Chairman  intimated,  in  regard  lo  the  Ust  bill, 
that  the  dlreotors  had  abandoned  the  chmses  in  it  which  le- 
lerted  to  the  general  raOway  station  at  Perth.  Of  these 
tfme  bills  none  of  them  were  expected  to  be  opposed  except 
theeseond. 

Ntwcaile  tmd  OmUtie  Rmiway.^Tht  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  oompany  was  held  at  Newcastle,  on  Tuesday,  March 
97,  Mr.  M.  Hummer  in  the  chair.  It  appeared  from  a  state- 
-inent  of  the  oapital  account,  that  the  share  capital  of  the 
eovpany  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1848,  amounted  to 
.£t,]«6.000,  the  borrowed  capital  to  £445,087  lOs.,  making. 
I  ^rHh  current  aeoounts,  reserve  fund,  and  land  re-sold,  a  total 
Of  £1,048,811  5s.  4d.  No  revenue  aoeount  was  ezhibited, 
tile  Adlway  having  been  let  from  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  at 
a  NBt  «alealaled  to  prodnee  for  the  present  £6  per  cent  per 
Mrnvnonthe  share  capital,  and  havhig  been  since  May  last 
irorited  in  oonaeotion  with  the  Tork»  Newcastle,  and  Ber* 


wick  Railway.  The  half-year's  rent  of  the  nfimy;  dsees 
the  1st  of  January  last,  having  been  paid  befoie  the  cniof 
that  month,  the  directors  declared  an  intermedials  diridnd 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  ending  the  Slit  «f 
December,  1848,  which  was  paid  in  February;  an  Dtense. 
diate  dividend  had  also  been  made  for  the  previous  hatf-yMf 

West  London  Bailwajf, — ^The  adjourned  half-yearly  OMct- 
ing  of  this  oompany  was  held  in  London  on  April  4.  Tbe 
business  vras  merely  routine,  and  oeneistied  of  the  n-ehe- 
tion  of  the  directors,  and  the  usual  matters  transsotedit 
such  meetings. 

DubUnandKingaiown  iZoi/tMy.— 'The  half-yearly  meetiag 
of  this  company  was  held  in  Dublin,  Saturday,  April  7.  The 
report  stated  that  the  balance  applicable  to  dividend,  tbn 
year,  is  £17,854  Is  6d.,  from  whioh  a  snmof  £9J300wttt^ 
plied  as  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  endof 
Slst  of  August,  leaving  £7,854  Is.  6d.  now  availsUs,  bom 
whioh  the  Board  declare  a  dividend  of  8  per  oenL  fat  tht 
psst  half-year,  amounting  to  £7,850;  and  a  balaaoa  eC  XM4 
Is.  6d.  will  be  carried  to  the  next  aooouot  The  report  eis 
unanimously  adopted. 

South  Devon  Railway  »-^hn  extraordinary  meeting  of  ttkii 
oompany  was  held  at  Plymonth  on  Tuesday,  April  la  Thi 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  Uie  proprietj  of 
raising  additional  capital  by  the  issue  of  fresh  sbarei. 
Power  was  given  to  the  directors  to  raise  the  neee^ 
sary  capital  required,  by  an  issue  of  new  shaiee,  ind 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  May  10,  to  rteelTe  &b 
directors*  report  on  the  mattersreforred  to  them. 

North  Wales  BetUway^'^X  special  meeting  of  the  ibin- 
holders  of  this  unfortunate  scheme  took  place  in  Loodos  es 
April  10,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  comaut- 
tee  to  wind  up  the  scheme.  A  resolution,  in  pursusaee  with 
the  above  object,  afler  a  long  discussion,  wss  sgreed  to. 
The  chairman  and  the  seoretaty,  in  the  eewse  of  the 
month,  have  been  committed,  by  order  of  the  Hoow  of 
Lords,  for  contempt,  in  carrying  out  a  division  of  the  isset* 
of  the  company  without  taking  the  proper  steps  far  a  lepl 
dissolution,  and  otherwise  mismanaging  affairs.  They  wen 
kept  in  custody  for  about  a  week,  and,  after  apologiiioj; 
and  promising  amendment,  they  were  discharged  on  Moo- 
day,  April  21. 

Olasgow,  KUmamoekt  and  Ardrossan  ItoilaMy.— AspeeUl 
meeting  of  this  company  took  place  in  Glasgow,  on  April 
18,  in  order  to  have  a  full  explanation  of  the  aifidis  of  tbi 
company  from  the  directors.  A  long  discussion  to<4  plaoe, 
which  resulted  in  the  chairman  (Lord  Eglinton)  eo^D{ 
to  submit  all  the  papers  of  the  oompany  to  the  examiDstioB 
of  Mr.  S.  A.  Anderson  and  Mr.  H.  Brock,  bankers,  oa  eoa- 
dition  of  thev  divulging  nothing  that  would  prejudice  Um 
company. 

East  India  Railway, — A  special  general  meeting  of  ihli 
company  was  held  in  London,  on  April  10,  to  consider  tbe 
propriety  of  acceding  to  the  terms  of  the  East  lodia  Com- 
pany. The  terms  are  that  the  East  India  Company,  in  s^ 
dition  to  the  free  grant  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  rsilwar, 
shall  guarantee  5  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  £500,000. 

Great  Grimsby  Docks.— Tht  foundation  stone  of  this,  tbt 
eastern  terminus  of  tbe  Manchester,  ShelBeld,  and  Uneehh 
shire  Junction  Railway,  vras  laid  with  great  ecUU  en  iprfl 
18~Prince  Albert  officiating  on  the*  occasion,  the  Mb 
are  to  be  rivals  to  those  of  Hull,  on  the  other  dds  of  tts 
Humber,  and  are  to  cost  £500,000. 

This  constitutes  all  the  actual  business  of  &e  mOBik. 
Rumours  prevail  that  the  report  of  the  Bastem  Oaudkt 
Raliway,  which  is  to  be  ready  by  the  first  of  the  moath,  will 
be  of  a  most  unfkvourable  character.  It  is  staled  that  the 
dividend  cannot  be  moM  than  Ss.  a  shan,  hutotd  ^5i.  6d.| 
as  deohued  at  the  half-jewlj  meeting. 


RAILWAY  AND  JOINT  STOCK  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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The  nulway  bUls  before  Parliament  hare  been  olassified 
iDto  12  KojHsh  gionpSf  two  Scotch,  and  one  Irish.  Three 
ef  these  groape  hare  commenced  iittiog. 

Xhe/SsUpwing  U  an  abstract  of  the  ioorease  or  decrease  in 
Ute  laileafe  and  earoiogi  of  the  leading  English  railways  in 
184g  as  compajied  with  1817  :— 
laed,  miles 

in  1848. 

London  and  North- Western 
Great  Western  .^^«^^«»»^ 
Laaeashire  and  Yorkshire. 

MidUqd ^ 

York  and  North  Midland  *^,^ 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwiek 

£aslsni  Cooptligs  .mw»»>ii  ■»<*■■ « ■ »» ■ 

Booth-Western. 

Brighton 

Soath- Eastern 


Increase.  Decrease. 


57 
61 

SI 

69 
33 
U 
34 

25 
17 


£    - 
11,101 
69,7712 
27,109 


6,846 


—         8,897 


42.810 
80,410 
26,183 
20,985 


.«^         —       11.340 


m 


Bednct  deerease 


«MIMItlM«lf«MrMIMI«tr»M«*«MM«I.M 


^£278,370    21,985 
21,985 


Set 


for  1848 


;£856,885 


Theteereaae  in  expoDditare  on  these  lines  is,  as  near  as  pos- 
rfUs,  the  same  aa  the  increase  in  earaings  by  £256,779. 

Iq  the  month  of  Febmary  last,  no  less  than  120  railway 
meetings  were  held. 

Opening  of  New  Lines. — The  Lirerpool,  Preston,  and 
Ormskirk  Railway  was  opened  on  April  2,  tbns  forming  a 
direct  eommnnication  between  Lirorpool  and  Preston,  re- 
docmg  the  distance  from  33)  to  25  miles.  On  the  same 
daj,  the  portion  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Linooln- 
ihire  railway  between  Brigg  and  Gainsborough,  18  miles  in 


length,  was  opened.  The  following  week  the  Lincoln  and 
Oainsboroogh  portion  of  the  Oreat  Northern  scheme  was 
opened,  thus  completing  the  chain  from  London  to  Greal 
Grimsby.  ,      .     ». 

The  share  market  shows  but  a  trifling  change  f^oni  tl^a^ 
previous  month.  Some  depreciations  bare  takon  plao^  in 
the  lines  connected  with  the  Hudson  interest ;  the  othecf 
hare  either  remained  stationary  or  slightly  improved.  Th% 
following  sutcment  will  give  the  Tariation  in  the  price  of 
the  shares  of  the  leading  railways  within  the  month  :^ 


Aberdeen 

Birmingham  and  Oxford 
Caledonian      »«.       «.. 
Chester  and  Holyhead 
Eastern  Counties       «^ 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Great  North  of  England 
Great  Northern         ..« 
Great  Western  ^ 

Unll  and  Selby  ^ 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
London  and  Brighton 
London  and  North- Western 
London  and  South-Westem 
Midland  •«,       «• 

Norfolk  ^ 

North  Staffordshire 
North  British  ^ 
Scottish  Central 
Sonth-Eastern 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick 
York  and  North  Midland 


Amount 

of  Share 

paid. 

£50 

20 

60 

50 

20 

50 
100 

20 
100 

50 

86 

60 
100 

50 
100 
100 

r* 
25 

25 

38i 

25 

50 


Price 
March  31. 


£m 

23| 
18 
01 
42 

285 
U 
95 
99} 
66 
371 

184 


361 
77} 
41 

^^ 
1*» 


24* 
29 
24 
45 


Price 
April  16. 

£ni 

26 

a5f 

17 

8 

4^ 
384 

11 
94 


8 

132 
3 


I 


13| 

221 

40| 


OBITUABT  NOTICES  FOB  APBIL 


SIR  AKDBEW  AGNEW,  BABT. 

At  his  residence,  Rutland  Square,  Edinbuigh,  on  the  12th 
April*  of  debility,  consequent  on  fever.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
Baronet,  of  Lochnaw,  in  Wigtownshire,  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  a|^.    Ho  was  the  seTcnth  baronet,  and  succeeded  his 
grandfather  In  1609.     Bom  in  1793,  he  was  the  son  of 
Andrew  Agnew,  Esq.,  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  20th  Lord 
Kingsale,  in  Ireland.    He  married,  in  1816,  the  daughter  or 
Sir  David  Carnegie,  Baronet,  of  Soathesk,  by  whom  he  had 
■•▼eral  cbildren.     He  was  yice-lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
^i^town,  which  he  represented  in  Parliament  from  1830 
to  1837.    Ho  roted  for  the  Reform  Bill,  and,  in  general, 
his  eonduct,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  was  marked 
by  a  liberal  and  independent  course  of  politics.    The  in- 
trodnetioQ  of  his  famous  Sunday  Trading   Bill,  however, 
Rndered  him  a  oonspicnons  butt  for  the  shafts  of  ridicule 
nd  abase ;  and  he  endured  a  storm  of  raillery  and  rerile- 
neat  which  would  hare  overwhelmed  almost  any  other 
pQblic  man.    The  measure  caused  nearly  as  much  excite* 
SKDt,  especially  in   London,  as  even   the    Reform  Bill 
iiselt,  and  was  thrown  out  in  Parliament.     He  did  not, 
hoveter,  abate  one  jot  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  "  bet- 
ter obserranoe  of  the  Sabbath,"  as  his  constant  and  inde- 
^tigable,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  able  and  disinterested, 
idvoca^  of  the  Sabbath  railway  closing  morement  abun- 
^tlj  testified.    Indeed,  his  last  appearance  in  public  was  at 
lOMStiogof  the  Scottish  Central  Railway  Company,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  when  he  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 
'^9^  loo  KJforoQS  for  England  in  his  notions.  Sir  Andrew 
^ai  ilneere  and  well-meaning,   and  his  name  will  long 
be  reoembered,  as  it  was  chiefly  celebrated  in  his  life,  for  his 
divapiooship  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath.   The  family 
to  wlueb  Sb  Andrew  belonged  was  a  very  ancient  one,  and 


up  to  1747  held  the  hereditary  shrievakj  of  Wigtowttsbirt. 
On  its  abolition  in  that  yeir,  when  the  heritahle  jurisdic- 
tions of  Scotland  were  unirersally  abolished,  the  then  re* 
presentatire  of  the  family  receired  £4,000  as  eompenoalkMw 
Soon  after  Sir  Andrew  had  sneceeded  to  the  estate  faa 
introduced  sereral  important  and  jodtoioas  inprovmnaats 
of  his  property,  for  which  there  was  abundant  seope.  Loch- 
naw Castle,  the  patrimonial  seat,  a  rery  anoient,  aad  onet 
strongly  fortified,  ediflee,  stands  on  an  eminence,  in  thepartdi 
of  Leswalt ;  and  on  the  west  side  of  it,  in  the  olden  tiiiie» 
lay  the  waters  of  the  Ldbh  from  which  it  derived  its  namie. 
This  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  had 
been  drained,  and  its  bed  turned  into  meadowlaad ;  but  Sir 
Andoew,  with  exoellent  taste,  restored  it  to  its  pristine  oon* 
dition,  raised  a  noble  plantation  around  it,  and  improTed 
and  decorated  the  adjacent  gronuds,  till  the  andeat  seat  of 
his  family  soon  beoame  the  grand  attraction  of  the  parish* 
After  his  retirement  from  Parliament,  Sir  Andrew  eo&« 
tinned  to  hare  great  political  inflnenoe  in  Wigtownshire! 
and  the  importance  of  his   position  was  increased  by 
the    disruption   of    the    Chnreh   of    Scotland   in   1848, 
He  is  sooceeded  in   his  title  and  estates  by  bis  eldeat 
son.    Captain  Andrew   Agnew,    R.N.,   who    married,    in 
1840,  Lady  Mary  Arabella  Louisa,  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl   of   Oninsborough.      A  daughter  of  the  deceased 
bnronet  married,  after  the  disruption,  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Bell,  Free  Church  Minister  of  Leewalt,  and  one  of  hia 
sons  is  A  Minister  of  the  Free  Church.    Sir  Andrew  Agaew 
was  buried  on  the  19th  April,  in  the  Grange  Cemetery,  near 
Edinburgh,  in  a  grare  next  to  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers  a«d 
Mr.  Graham  Spiers,  late  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh.    Xhet>ert- 
mony  was  public,  and  six,  out  of  seven,  of  his  aarviviiviao«s» 
followed  his  remains  to  the  grave«  one  being  prevenled  by 
*  indisposition  from  attcadisg. 
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OBITUAM  NOTICES. 


THE  REV.  DR.  MACDONALD  OF  URQUHART. 

On  the  16th  April,  the  Rer.  John  Maodonald^  D.D., 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Urquhart,  in  the  harony  of 
Ferrintosh,  Ross-shire,  in  the  70th  jear  of  his  age.  Ahout 
two  months  before  his  decease,  the  pressure  of  a  tight  boot 
oansed  a  slight  bmise  in  one  of  his  feet,  which  was,  unfor* 
tunatel/,  neglected,  and  mortification  ensued.  The  hurl, 
tpreadingi  terminated  in  bis  death.  Jle  wts  a  natlre  of 
Reay,  in  0Rithnes8-shire,wVere  his  father  officiated  as  cate- 
ch  ist,  and  was  bom  on  the  1 2th  of  Noyember,  1 779.  He  was 
educated  in  the  parish  school  of  Reay,  and  in  his  eighteenth 
year  went  to  King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  where  ho  com- 
pleted the  usual  course  of  theological  studies.  In  1805  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and,  for  about  two  years,  he  seems 
to  haye  acted  as  a  missionary  or  occasional  preacher  in  the 
Highlands.  He  was  ordained  in  1800,  and  in  1807  he  was 
appointed  sncoessor  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maolaeblan,  in  the 
Gaelic  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  Six  years  afterwards  he  re- 
oeived  from  Mr.  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  the  patron,  a  presen- 
tation to  the  parish  of  Urquhart,  having  been  the  free  choice 
of  the  people.  For  the  long  period  of  thirty-six  years  he 
laboured  in  that  remote  district,  with  great  zeal  and  success, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  elergy* 
men  In  the  north  of  Scotland.  His  floek  were  strongly 
attaehed  to  bim,  and  his  frequent  journeys  throughout  the 
kingdom  made  his  name  extensiyely  known.  His  preaching 
waa  distinguished  by  fervour  and  energy,  and  crowds  of 
people  everywhere  flocked  to  hear  him  in  the  pulpit.  Per- 
haps no  man  ever  preached  more  sermons  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  years.  He  often  preached  twice,  and  even  thrice 
a  day,  for  weeks  in  succession.  His  manner  was  earnest 
and  animated,  and,  to  a  Gaelic  congregation,  irresistible. 
At  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1843,  Dr. 
Macdonald  was  one  of  those  who,  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives, seceded  from  the  Church.  He  was  twice  married— 
first,  to  Miss  Georgina  Ross  of  Gladfield,  Ross-shire,  who 
died  in  18  U;  and,  secondly,  to  Miss  Janet  Mackenzie, 
daughter  of  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Millbank.  By 
both  marriages  he  had  issue.  The  late  Rev.  John  Mac- 
donald, of  Calcutta,  was  his  eldest  son.  He  was  prema- 
turely out  off  by  a  fever,  in  1848,  and  his  remains  are  in- 
teired  in  Calontta,  the  scene  of  his  missionary  exertions. 


JAMES  MORIER,  ESQ. 
At  Brighton,  on  April  2d,  Jamss  Mobibb,  Esq.,  the  anther 
of  "  Hajji  Baba,"  and  several  other  popular  oriental  ro- 
mances, at  the  age  of  66.  About  ten  days  before  his  death, 
he  was  struck  with  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  Mr.  Morier  was  for  tome  time  Secretary 
of  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  a  situation  which  afforded 
him  abundant  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  onstoms  and  manners  of  the  East.  The  first  part  of  the 
'^Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba,  of  Ispahan,**  appeared  in  1824, 
in  three  volumes.  The  second  part  was  published,  in  two 
Tolumes,  in  1838.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  a  personage  of 
the  Gil  Bias  class ;  who,  after  various  amusing  adventures, 
becomes  Secretary  to  the  Persian  Embassy  in  England. 
The  work  evinces  a  minute  and  familiar  acqtiaintance  with 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  and  on  its  pnblioa- 
tion  attained  a  sti^ndard  reputation.  In  1833,  Mr.  Morior 
prodttoed  "  Zohrab  the  Hostage,"  in  three  volumes,  an 
historical  novel  of  the  time  of  Ag*  Mahommed  Shah,  a 


famous  Persian  prince.  Two  years  afterwards  appesTed 
from  his  pen,  "  Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Kara,"  also  in  three 
volumes,  which  is  considered  inferior  to  his  other  works. 
In  1841  he  published  the  "Mirza,"  in  throe  volumes,  t 
series  of  Eastern  tales.  Besides  these  works  of  flctiui, 
Mr.  Morier  was  the  author  of  ''  Journeys  through  Penii, 
Arminia,  and  Asia  Minor,"  which  abound  in  intereitiag 
descriptions  ef  tfteae  different  cfuntriei,  tfabir  fte^le,  ad 
goTonimeat.  He  bIso  edit^  a4r«nslaMon  frfm  feepermai, 
called  *'  The  Banished,"  a  Swabian  historical  tale;  bm%\ 
story  of  the  Swabian  League  in  the  16th  century.  By  Mr. 
Morier's  death,  a  considerable  pension,  which  he  eojoyed 
for  his  diplomatic  services  in  Persia  and  Mexioo,  rsvem  to 
the  Grown.  He  has  left  a  widow,  and  an  only  son.  Mi:  0. 
Morier,  who  holds  a  situation  in  the  Foreign  Office. 


1 


BR.  GEORGE  GARDNER. 

At  Ceylon,  suddenly,  from  apoplexy,  Dr.  Gboboi  God- 
BBB,  saperiniendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Peradenis 
Kandy,  Ceylon.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,tbe  lita 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univenity  of  Glasgow,  and  wn 
after  leaving  that  city  be  undertook  the  enterprising  jonney 
recorded  in  his  "  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brmcil/'  Upon 
Ms  return  from  Brazil,  about  five  years  sinoe,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  tho  Botanio  Garden,  at  Kaody : 
sinoe  then  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  preparing  male- 
rials  for  a  Flora  of  the  country.  This  sealona natorali&t 
expired  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  being  above  thirty  yean  of 

age.  ■ 

MAJOR-GENERAL  FORBES. 

At  Aberdeen,  on  tho  29tb  March,  Major-General  Fobbej^ 
C.B.  He  entered  tho  iirmy  as  Ensign,  in  1793,  and  va« 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  78th  Regiment,  or  Boss- 
shire  BufR!.  In  ITOl-OO,  he  was  engaged  in  active  seniee 
in  Holland.  He  afterwards  accompanied  the  7Sth  to 
Quiberon  Bay,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  the  Isle  of  Dica  in 
1796.  The  following  year  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in 
Saldanha  Bay.  In  November,  1797,  he  acoompanied  bit 
regiment  to  India,  and  served  with  it  during  the  csmpai^ 
in  Oude  in  1798  and  1799.  He  also  served  daring  part  of 
the  Mahratta  campaign  in  1803.  In  Java  he  particoUrly 
distinguished  himself,  having  been  present  in  every  ictios 
in  which  his  regiment  was  engaged  there  during  the  yetrs 
1811,  1812,  and  1813,  including  the  forcing  of  the  eomji 
position  at  Welterveden,  the  storming  of  the  lines  of  Co^ 
nelia,  tho  heights  of  Serandab,  and  other  strong  placet. 
In  May,  1813,  ho  quelled  an  insurrection  which  broke  oat 
in  the  east  end  of  Java,  when  Lieu  tenant*  Colonel  Fraser 
and  Captain  M'Pherson,  of  the  78th,  were  murdered  hj  tbs 
insurgents.  For  his  services  in  Java  be  received  a  medals 
and  was  five  times  thanked  in  general  orders.  In  1817,  be 
retired  on  half-pay,  and  in  1838  was  made  a  militay  roni- 
panion  of  the  Bath.  On  the  occasion  of  the  brevet  in  lSi6 
he  became  a  Major- (jencral. 

M.  JULES  8L0WACKI. 
At  Paris,  M.   Julss  Blowaoki,  one  of  the  moil  ^ 
tinguished  of  the  Polish  poets,  at  the  early  age  of  Ihirty-niss. 

CARDINAL  MEZZOFANTI. 
At  Rome,  Cardinal  Mbzzofamti,  celebrated  for  his  ex- 
traordinary power  in  the  acquisition  of  languages. 
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THE   MODERN    VASSAL. 


BY  JOHN   WlUnSB. 


{Continued  fr(m  page  318.) 


The  run  ooniinned  miftlNited.  The  weather  was  chill. 
Jaknbsltt  strode  on  at  snch  a  rate  that  it  was  with  difB- 
rolty  that  Leon  kept  pace  with  her.  More  than  once  he 
tkooght  of  giving  her  the  slip,  hnt  her  keen  eye  was  ever 
OD  him ;  until,  at  last,  having  long  left  the  sandy  ground 
behind,  and  entered  upon  a  more  fertile  eonntry,  he  so 
completely  lost  hb  bearings,  and  was  so  faint,  that  the 
thoQgbt  of  esoqw  died  away.  Bat  he  was  too  proud  to 
compUin  of  fatigue.  Once  or  twioe,  indeed,  the  woman 
rested  a  short  time  ;  hat  the  approach  of  night  made  her 
aoxioiu  to  push  f<Hrward  ;  and,  accostomed  to  all  the  vicis- 
sitodes  of  a  vagrant's  life,  hanger  and  weariness  seldom 
visifed  her,  or,  if  felt,  they  were  overlooked  whenever  she 
had  an  object  in  view.  They  passed  one  or  two  villages ; 
bot  the  woman,  evidently  desiroos  of  avoiding  observation, 
'kirted  round  in  preference  to  travenirig  them.  At  last 
thej  approached  a  gently  rising  ground,  forming  an  agree- 
able eoQtrast  to  the  dull  flats  they  had  wandered  over 
throQghout  the  day,  on  whose  eminence  stood  something 
f^tiseinblmg  a  fann,  though  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

"Hare  but  a  little  ooorage,*'  saii  Jaknbska,  taming 
to  the  boy ;  '<  we  are  now  soon  over  our  troubles — up  there 
ve  shall  find  rest,  food,  and  shelter." 

lieoa's  strength  was  completely  gone ;  his  eyes  swam, 
his  head  reeled  ;  he  followed  the  old  woman  mechanically, 
scvce  preserving  consciousness.  Perceiving  his  situation, 
she  took  his  hand  and  assisted  him  up  the  acclivity,  when, 
riogiiig  at  the  gate  of  the  solitary  house,  she  succeeded  in 
f^sg  the  attention  of  those  within. 

"You,  Jaknbska ! — at  this  hoar — ^ia  this  weather  !*' 
exdaJmed  the  man  who  appeared  at  the  window. 

*^ DoQ*t  let  US  baudy  words  here  at  the  gate,"  she  said; 
**  this  child  requires  instant  care,  so  let  us  in,  will  you  ?" 

Tbey  soon  stood,  drying  their  clothes,  by  the  kitchen 
fire.  Jakubaka,  with  a  solicitude  hardly  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  her,  disencombered  the  boy  of  his  wet  gar- 
BKota,  and  wnpt  him  up  in  whatever  she  could  procure 
^t  was  warm  and  diy ;  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time, 
to  permade  him  to  take  some  refteshment.  ''  He  has  had 
n>  food  this  day,  poor  child,"  she  said,  turning  to  the 
iraky  "and  has  walked  for  boors  withoat  intermission ; 
^  nuiat  sorefy  have  offertoAed  his  strength— bat  there 
»M  no  hdp  for  it." 

"  The  best  thrag  ibr  him,"  said  the  host,  '<wiU  be  a 
IHtie  hot  beer  soap  ;  we  are  jnst  geitiag  some  ready  for 
f^  ^W* :  ve'H  Avce  some  down  his  throat."  So  say- 
vsu  xnv^iio.  CLXzxvx. 


ing,  he  removed  the  lid  from  the  steaming  malt,  whose 
snr&ce  was  covered  with  small  pieces  of  white,  soft,  spongy 
cheese,  a  very  favourite  dish  with  the  peasantry,  when  they 
can  afford  it.  They  compelled  Leon  to  swallow  a  large 
quantity  of  this  fluid,  and  thereby  restwed  some  warmth 
and  circulation  to  his  stiffening  limbs  ;  nor  would  Jaknb-- 
ska  sit  down  to  the  family  meal  till  she  had  prepared  a  bed 
of  fresh  straw  in  the  comer  of  the  kitchen,  on  which  the 
boy  soon  lay  extended  in  a  state  little  short  of  insensibility, 
but  which  was  mistaken  by  those  around  for  the  wholesome 
repose  that  succeeds  fatigue.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
the  woman  think  of  her  own  creature  comforts.  After  the 
evening  repast  was  over,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  grita 
and  bacon,  Jaknbska  made  interest  for  some  of  her  favoa- 
rite  beverage — ^brandy. 

"  I  will  not  say  but  you  want  something  to  comfort  yoa 
after  so  hard  a  day's  work,"  observed  the  host,  "  but  every- 
thing in  moderation.  I  have  often  said  behind  your  back, 
and  will  now  say  it  to  your  face,  that  brandy  has  been  your 
bone  through  life.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  with  the 
ample  allowance  the  Countess  made  you,  you  woald  now 
be  one  of  the  most  comfortable  women  in  your  village. 
You  have  your  serf's  wood  and  roof — ^your  clear  rental 
upon  the  Countess — ^your  boys  apprenticed  at  her  expense 
— ^they  get  a  present  of  clothes  whenever  they  want  them, 
and  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  you  and  your  children 
are  always  dirty  and  in  rags,  and  you  in  want  of  a  meal, 
because  all  the  money — every  bit  of  it — goes  into  the  pub- 
lican's pocket.  Why,  you  would  drink  a  man  out  of  house 
and  home.  Now,  if  you  had  but  order  and  conduct,  and 
did  just  as  much  work  as  would  keep  your  house  free  from 
vermin,  yon  might  be  thriving  and  respected  ;  instead  of 
which,  you  know  very  well,  Jakubska,  you  are  despised  by 
the  old  and  hooted  at  by  the  young.  Surely  it  can't  be 
so  difficult—" 

**  Tush !  nonsense  !"  said  the  woman,  impatiently  ; 
"  I  am  not  come  to  hear  preaching,  but  to  tell  you  of  my 
difficulty.  I  don't  want  counsel,  but  assistance.  My 
plan  is  already  formed ;  when  we  are  alone  I  will  tell  yoa 
more  aboat  it,  and  let  that  be  soon,  for  time  presses.'* 

'<It's  about  yon  child,"  he  whispered.  '*Take  care, 
Jaknbska,  you  are  not  meddling  with  concerns  above  your 
station,  or  barn  will  come  of  it." 

<*  By-and-bye  you  will  know  all ;  but,  for  God's  sake, 
get  rid  of  your  folks." 

The  host,  snatching  up  a  bit  of  candle  stack  in  a  pOi 
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tolQi  led  ike  way  to  his  Bleepbg-room,  in  which  a  huge 
etove,  that  nearly  haWed  the  apartment,  and  a  hed,  eor- 
Mimded  with  Catholic  emhlems,  were  the  most  striking 
ohjects.  He  locked  the  door  carefully  hehind  tim,  re- 
jDored  some  dothes  from  a  chair  which  ho  presented  to 
Jaknhska,  took  another  himself,  endeavoiired  to  qniet  a 
few  goslings  which,  hartng  been  hatched  late  in  the  sea- 
son, he  was,  for  warmth's  soke,  bringing  up  in  his  own 
nmn,  and  disposed  himself  to  give  his  best  attention  to 
the  old  woman'a  revelations.  He  shared  the  secret  of 
Leon's  birtli  and  parentage,  and  of  his  substitution  for  the 
defunct  heir  of  Stanoiki ;  the  old  nurse  who  first  devised 
the  plan  and  carried  it  out  being  his  own  sister.  He,  at 
'  the  time,  warned  her  against  encouraging  such  a  notion 
in  the  Countess,  and  told  her  of  the  danger  with  which 
the  plan  was  fraught.  Ho  spoke  of  the  caprices  of  the 
groat  said  that  the  Countess  would  turo  of  the  toy,  or 
her  conscience  would  get  alarmed— ^that  she  was  for  the 
moment  actuated  by  inconsiderate  emotion — but  all  in 
vain.-  As  to  Jakubska,  who  was  also  his  relation,  through 
her  husband,  nothing  that  he  could  say  had  power  to 
shako  hor  resolve— the  bait  had  been  too  tempting.  He 
now  liatened  to  her  narration  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and,  when  she  had  oeasod  speaking,  be  exclaimed— 

«« Well,  Jakubska^  did  I  not  tell  yon  it  would  aU  end  in 
nothing  f 

"  I  don't  remember,'*  siud  the  woman,  **  bat  if  you  did, 
it  wai  fidse  ;  eo  there  is  nothing  to  boast  of.  Why,  do 
you  jsaU  it  nothing  to  have  had  eleven  years  of  pension  like 
that  I  have  enjoyed,  without  reckoning  all  the  sums  I 
•erewed  out  of  the  Ute  Countess  f  I  am  sore,  hod  my  good 
uaa  lived,!  should  not  have  been  so  comfortable  as  I  have 
been  since  his  death — that  is  at  times.  No,  no  i  pity 
for  ny  destitute  offspriag  would  never  have  got  me  that. 
Those  that  are  penskmod  merely  for  charity's  sake  find  a 
very  diieient  figure  to  oast  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I 
promise  yon.  And  even  now,  when  the  worst  ia  come  to 
the  worst,  I  retain  that  pension,  mind  yon,  and  all  the 
other  advantages  the  Conntess  granted  me.  So,  far  from 
aieeting  the  punishment  you  predicted,  you  see  I  have 
greatly  bettered  my  condition.  Besides,  all  my  children, 
except  this  unfortunate  boy,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  take  eare 
of  themselves.  The  family  is  brought  up.  Each  knows 
a  trade,  and  can  earn  his  own  Uvdihood  ;  the  Countess 
took  care  of  that  for  me." 

"  Ay ;  she  was  a  good  lady,"  exclumed  the  man. 
*'  Good !  I  don 't  know  what  you  call  good — a  bargain 
is  a  bargain— have  I  not  sold  her  my  last  bom,  ray  own 
flesh  and  bk>od  f  I  think  there  was  no  occasion  fiu*  grati- 
tude between  ns.  I  had  a  secret  in  my  keepingt  would 
have  lost  her  with  the  severe  general ;  that  gave  me  pow& 
over  her,  and  I  made  use  of  it." 

**  I'll  be  bound  you  did !"  eaid  the  hoei,  witha  sagackms 
wink  and  smile. 

'<WeU,  yon  see^"  resumed  the  scheming  matron, 
*^  thengb,  on  the  one  hand,  I  might,  doubtleas,  haive  gained 
more  had  my  son  remained  aConnt,  and  in  possession  of  a 
Connt's  estate,  yet,  on  the  other,  the  bey  is  high  of  heart, 
and  Bot  gentle  in  temper.  Instead  of  being  frightened  by 
my  threalSi  or  iaduoed  by  my  dahns  to  share  with  me  his 
wvakii,  he  might — nay,  probaMy,  would,  have  denied  both, 
and  maltreated  me.  God  has  spared  him  the  sin  and  me 
the  sorrow.  Then,  all  is  not  over  yet.  The  Count  may 
not  be  able  to  miss  him ;  he  has  aeted  in  his  first  anger ; 
Ke  may  yet  okanga  Us  mind.    At  a^y  tale^  when  the 


boy  is  older,  he  may  write  to  him  a  petitkm*  and  get  & 
mint  of  money  out  of  him  one  way  or  other.  DodH 
you  see  that»  neighbour  f* 

"  I  don't  know  Count  Stanoiki — ^I  don't  belong  tohbo/' 
said  the  host ;  ''  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  hat  a  vijl 
of  his  own,  like  all  of  them  ;  I  wouldn't  build  too  msek 
on  the  future." 

*<  Well,  I  think  difierently ;  however,  Pavel  willeov 
soon  grow,  and  be  able  to  help  himself.  Do  yoa  knov  it 
was  a  hard  thing,  though,  to  give  up  one's  child  for  so  manj 
years,  and  to  be  treated  and  looked  upon  as  I  have  been 
by  that  boy  ?  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  be  hated  and  sooraed 
by  one's  own  fiesh  and  blood,  and  I,  too,  who  was  so  protd 
of  him,  and  his  handsome  face  and  his  fine  clothes !  I 
longed  to  kiss  him  to-day — it  would  have  been  the  fiisi 
time  for  eleven  long  years— but  I  knew  I  should  hsie 
driven  him  firantic !  I  shall  have  trouble  enough  to  pre- 
vent his  getting  himself  or  me  into  sontie  terrible  scnpe; 
and  it  is  the  manner  in  which  he  took  our  restontioD  to 
each  other  that  forces  me  on  extreme  courses.  Ibis  is 
why  I  am  come  to  adc  your  assistanoe.  I  dare  not  km 
him  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  he'd  betray  all ;  find  hisw^ 
to  the  castle,  and  make  a  mortal  foe  of  the  Coui^'* 

"Holy  Virgin!"  ezolatmed  tho  man,  in  nnfiagiwd 
alarm,  **  is  that  the  tune  he  pipes?  Then  we  mast,  is- 
deed*  get  him  out  of  the  way  at  any  ooat«  for  I  wodd  m 
I  have  my  name  mixed  np  in  an  affisir  coooeming  sit  <f 
our  neighbourmg  lords  for  all  the  wealth  that  yon  Saobdilj 
dreamt  of  for  yoor  boy." 

•*  I  thoo^''  said  the  woman,  with  a  ngh,  <«it  voeid 
be  no  nae  proposing  to  leave  him  hereu'' 

**  Then  you  thooght  very  rightly!     For  my  ncsmt 
and  dearest  I  would  not  put  myself  into  trouble  by  wsggisg 
a  eingle  finger  in  the  eoneerns  of  thoee  above  me." 
'•  But  you  will  help  me  out  of  t^s  tronbloesaw  sffiJrt" 
**  I  will  help  to  get  the  boy  out  of  onr  way." 
**  Well)  where  do  you  think  yen  ooold  dispose  cf  bin 
for  the  time  being?" 

**  Why,  not  &r  over  the  finontier  I  have  frieuds  vlw 
keep  a  small  inn  on  on  nnfireqncnted  road ;  he  is  aertf 
likely  there  to  fall  in  with  any  one  who  wonld  attend  to  kii 
story ;  he  '11  bequite  snug,  andthere,  amongitnngere,  be  will 
soon  forget  his  grand  urs,  and  get  aoeostomed  to  the  mm 
of  lifo  he  will  be  obliged  to  lead  in  future.  Nay,  ofrcr 
shake  your  head  ;  it  will  come  to  that,  depend  apoe  it; 
he'll  be  glad  enough,  one  day,  to  ocme  aad  shore  tw 
home  and  your  pension.  What  do  yoa  look  eo  blank  at* 
You  haven't  had  him  for  ten  years  and  move ;  why  AoeUs*! 
you  be  able  to  part  with  him  now  I" 

Ay,bot  I  knew  bun  to  behappy  then ;  it  woe  for  kb  ^M* 
Well,  it  will  be  still  more  for  hbgood  now.  9^t 
me,  it  is  not  by  degrees  that  you  can  break  kim  intoffr^ 
a  change.  It  is  better  to  innre  him  to  it  at  enee.  Tbe 
first  shook  over,  he*ii  bear  hia  fote  all  the  better  nben 
nothmg  reminds  him  of  the  past;  and  when  he  sees  vm 
again  your  presence  will  be  a  bleeead  relief 

«« Well,  I  have  no  choiea  ;  botwitt  h»  be  ceoArtilik 
witii  these  ftiends  of  yonn  ?" 

'^  Mooh  of  his  comfort  wUl  depend  on  tiia  priee  yet  piT 
for  his  pension.'' 

** I  knew  yon  wonld  sing Hiat  asng!*'  loid  4e  wenff, 
in  a  whming  tone.  **  I  must  n^  it  is  ^  hii^M  IbiMf 
of  all  for  a  poor  lone  widDV*<-«^ 

*'You7laeoepimyeneeoaroDmy  owntcnns  0^  MH 
alone,*'  saM  tha  num,  coUfy. 
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**  Yon  loMw  I  canH  h^lp  mjtetf,  w  vhat's  the  nse  of 
Ulkiog !  ril  pay  irbut  I  oin,  and  yon  must  proroiBe  me  that 
mr  folk  will  do  the  best  in  their  power  for  my  boy;  how- 
enr,  Til  go  and  tee  him  ooeasfienally,  and  Judge  for  myself." 

«' That's  the  best  plan ;  I,  too,  have  sometimes  bosi- 
1MS  in  that  part  of  the  country,  for  my  master  has  an 
e!»Ute  hard  by,  and  I  will  now  and  then  drop  in  to  look 
iflvrhim.  The  people  hare  plenty  of  children  of  their 
own,  iod  oompanionship  will  rcooncile  yoor  boy  to  every- 
thing, even  to  what  at  first  he  may  term  hardships.  Come, 
Jtkalvkai  be  reasonable— can  you  pat  yoor  child  in  a 
pslicef  If  I  were  not  afraid  that,  owing  to  my  being  the 
bother  of  the  nnrse  and  yoor  ooosin,  and  the  child's  having 
lK«n  here  to-night^  I  might  eventually  be  mixed  op  with 
this  ngly  bosineiB,  I  woald  not  tronble  myself  so  much 
aboQt  the  matter,  I  can  tell  yon,  bat  even  let  you  follow 
Tonr  own  bent.  It  has  been  my  principle  through  life 
oerer  to  let  my  name  eome  to  the  ear  of  Uie  great,  either 
for  good  or  for  eril.  The  less  they  know  aboat  one  the 
better.  We  have  a  prov^b  that  says,  'the  meanest 
boah  can  oast  a  shadow — ^what  must  it  be,  then,  with  the 
lugeoekf 

**  You  were  ever  a  pmdent  man,"  said  Jaknbska,  with 
s  dobioas  expreauon  about  eye  and  lip. 

**  I  never  hod  occasion  to  repent  it.  But  I'll  tell  yon 
WQelhing  more — the  ebild  starts  to*night-«I  have  a  good 
iKme— your  Pavel  is  not  much  of  a  load-«>-I*ll  draw  out 
tbs  cart  this  instant" 

**Bnt  he  is  fearftilly  fatigued,*' said  the  woman. 

^  He'll  net  be  more  tired  sleeping  on  straw  at  tho  bottom 
of  mj  cart,  than  is  my  kitehen  comer.  It  oomes  to  this, 
Mabska,  he  cannot  wake  here  to-monow;  there  are  too 
■any  sharp  ears  and  eyes  afamt.'* 

**  WeU,"  nid  the  woman,  sulkily,  «^  I  am  in  yonr  hands, 
•ai  you  know  it — «o  it  most  be  as  yon  say,  I  suppose,  but 
fn  take  me  with  yoo.*' 

**  Not  to-nighi — ^not  iill  I  have  arranged  everything — 
for  a  thousand  reasons  it's  better  so." 

It  \ias  not  until  the  wImIo  household  had  retired  to  rest, 
thai  the  man  mode  faia  preparations  for  the  road  ;  and 
these  ffeparalioaB  were  simple  enough.  He  harnessed  one 
of  Ufl  raw-hoaied,  high-cmppered  plough  horses  to  an  un- 
covered esfft,  at  the  bottom  of  wlueh  he  shook  an  abundant 
Npply  of  straw,  taking  oare  to  make  as  little  noiw  as 
pottiUe ;  for,  like  most  very  prudent  men  in  his  country, 
lie  was  apt  to  enwrap  his  movements  in  mystery,  and  his 
i»ai\j  knew  better  than  to  pry  into  those  things  which  he 
cboM  to  keep  aeoret.  He  then  softly  re-entered  the  kitchen, 
vbera  he  found  Jaknbska  leaning  over  the  sleeping  boy, 
ttti  oiaiMjiag  cateliiHy  every  part  of  bis  raiment,  in 
B^Mfdi  of  the  valoable  baubles  which  she  fimcied  be  must 
^«  ftn  Us  peraoD. 

**  What  are  you  doing  there  ?"  aaid  the  host,  severely. 

**  I  am  only  looking  after  my  own  ;  aurely  I  have  a 
^Ucr  right  to  anything  the  cfaihi  may  have  about  him 
^  the  people  he  ia  going  to/' 

*"  WsU,  it's  Moatieem  of  mine,"  said  the  host,  earefully 
■oriing  the  objects  he  might  need  on  the  lOad :  firsts  an 
«Q^  pnavisiofi  ef  tope  aid  iwme*-^  very  iieeessBry  pre* 
«>otion^to  those  who  travel  along  Polish  roada— then,  some 
*<^''«|qp«l^'A'aboet  of  brown  pftper,  •  hemmer,  a  flask 
^  hiairif  .>  iksn,  a  sheep'*  skin  for  hiraseU;  SAothor  to 
throv  over  tho  child,  and,  lastly,  n  tinder'-box. 

*' Aadysw^fl*,*' SMdMohsks^^'yeuforgel  year  gun  V 

"'Trac^"  Mid  the  man-^^lhe  ««lv«ft*^oae  is  awe  to 


meet  them  in  that  JMig^bovheod ;  and  now,  Jakiddka,  tha 
money  f" 

'<  I  have  not  yet  tonelied  a  penny  finoa  my  brd-^U'a  all 
promise." 

"  Ay,  but  the  people  will  be  wanting  some  inmediaiely, 
and  1  have  none  at  home." 

With  a  heavy  sigh,  the  woman  took  from  her  under 
restmenta  a  small  fiided  parse  which  had  once  belonged  to 
the  Countess,  and  which  miraculoosly  yet  eontained  some 
remnant  of  her  bounty.  This  the  man  buried  in  an  inner 
pocket  of  his  waistooat,  and  raising  the  child  gently  from 
his  straw  pallet,  carried  him  to  the  cart,  and  there  depo- 
sited him,  still  plunged  in  the  deepest  sleep.  «He  next 
mounted  to  the  rough  seat  he  had  arranged  in  front  for 
himself,  and  was  about  to  shake  the  reins,  when  Jaknbsk* 
stopped  him  by  a  parting  exclamation--* 

"  Be  kind  to  my  Pavel,"  she  said ;  **  remember,  thoogh 
yon  are  not  his  god-father,  he  is  named  after  you." 

*<  Ay,  ay ;  lock  the  gate  oarefoily  after  me,  and  put  tlie 
key  wlicre  I  told  you,  and  be  off  before  any  one  is  stiiTing." 
With  these  last  injunctions,  he  departed. 

The  rain  had  abated,  but  the  night  was  cold,  and  the 
air  impregnated  with  the  damp  of  the  previona  day.  The 
Count,  in  his  hermetically  closed,  easy,  travelling  carriage, 
in  rain  courting  shmfber,  looked  out  on  the  starless  night 
under  an  overwhelming  sense  of  isolation  and  strangeness. 
But  a  few  days  back  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  iiow 
quite  alone  and  joyless  in  the  world,  to  which,  it  seemed 
to  him,  no  tie  now  bound  him.  The  General  thought  of 
his  own  sorrows,  his  own  trials,  of  himself  whom  the  world 
would  be  so  haf^y,  so  proud  to  console ;  but  of  that  poor, 
lone  boy,  that  very  morning  sitting  by  his  lUe  ia  the 
pride  of  station  and  wealth,  now  Uttered  on  strow  at  the 
bottom  of  a  peasant's  cart— of  that  existence  orushed  in 
itsliud-— of  thoae  first  and  purest  afieetions  trampled  down 
—of  that  abandoned  human  being  the  Count  theoght  not. 
And  herein  lies  the  cruelty  of  those  whom  fortune  bos 
spoiled — in  their  foaifol  egotbm !  In  the  total  oblivion 
of  everything  but  self,  or  what,  by  position  and  ciroom- 
stances,  eomes  nearest  to  self,  exists  the  gnlf  that  separates 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  right  had  the 
vassal's  son,  the  imposter,  to  ocoupy  any  place  in  the 
Qeneral  Count  Stanoiki's  remembrance  ?  And  Leon— or 
ratlier  Pavel,  as  we  must  henceforth  call  him — slept  on 
under  his  sheep's  skin  covering,  unconscious  of  the  deep 
ruts  and  hard  stones  he  was  rumbling  over ;  for  he  slept 
the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion. 

The  morning  light  was  struggling  throogh  the  hazy 
atmo^hore  when  the  cart  arrived  at  the  frontier.  A  coopte 
of  drowsy,  gmmblmg  officials  turned  out,  but  not  so  drowsy 
as  to  neglect  looking  very  sharply  after  the  contents  of  the 
vehicle.  They  manifested  considerable  suspicion,  too,  in 
examining  the  person  of  the  driver ;  when,  finding  nothing 
that  could  defraud  Oovemment,  they  permitted  him  to 
move  on  without  forther  discussion.  But  not  even  the 
stoppage,  the  raising  of  the  sheep's  skin,  nor  hia  exposure 
to  the  oold,  damp  morning  air,  could  rouse  the  child  from 
his  leaden  slumber. 

Austrian  Poland  new  h^r  behind  them  ;  they  were  en* 
tering  the  Buasian  division,  which  retains  a  more  naUonal 
oharaeter  than  those  that  have  iaUen  under  the  German 
sway.  Striking  off  from  tho  high  road  to  Warsaw,  into 
one  that  led  to  a  town  of  minor  ia^iortanee,  they  aeon 
reaebed  a  village  of  some  appeanmoe.  Here  the  man 
retted  awhile,  for  his  hone's  iik/t  as  nash  aa  fijr  his  own. 
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i^nd,  made  an  altempi  to  roase  the  boy  in  order  to  give 
hlni  some  refreslimeut- ;  but  Pavel  coald  not  be  awakened. 
1U«  conductor  thought  it  would  be  cruel  to  insist ;  and 
having  seen  bis  horse  properly  attended  to,  he  patiently 
waited  the  proper  time  for  resuming  his  journey,  though, 
in  fact,  impatient  enough  to  get  rid  of  his  troublesome 
charge.  With  the  falseness  peculiar  to,  and  charaoteristic 
of,  nations  accustomed  to  live  under  strong  pressure,  tlie 
Pole,  as  well  as  the  Eussian,  is  ever  desirous  of  avoiding 
observation,  and  giving  the  change  on  his  movements. 
Jle  lies  even  without  necessity,  from  excess  of  caution. 
Even  though  no  one  suspected  or  questioned  him,  Jakub- 
Bka*8  coi^^in  thought  fit  to  gratify  the  possible  curiosity  of 
the  innkeeperby  a  long-winded  story  of  the  most  improbable 
te.\ture,  to  account  for  circumstances  that  needed  no  ex- 
planation, and  which  would  have  given  rise  to  suspicion 
had  it  been  worth  the  while  of  the  inn-folk  to  feel  any 
curiosity  about  him  or  his  concerns. 

The  horse  being  once  more  fit  for  the  road,  the  tedious 
journey  was  resumed.  Deep  ruts  xmd  deeper  holes  had 
now  to  be  avoided  with  a  skill  which  kept  ithe  driver's 
mental  faculties  on  the  stretch.  To  escape  upsetting  or 
breaking  down  on  most  of  the  Bussian-Polish  roads  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  demanded  skill  that  might 
well  establish  a  man*s  reputation  as  a  whip  ;  but  here  there 
were  difEcuUies  to  be  encountered  that  tried  the  fortitude 
of  both  horse  and  num.  Bridges  composed  but  of  a  few 
trees  carelessly  lopped  of  their  branches,  and  as  carelessly 
thrown  across  the  many  brooks  that  bisected  the  road, 
had  to  be  traversed;  and  where  these  were  wanting,  the 
ferry  was  of  so  indifferent  a  kind,  that  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  the  cart  wasjn  a  condition  to  proceed. 
Where  the  road  lay  through  the  forest,  it,  at  times,  alto- 
Ifether  lost  the  character  implied  by  its  denomination ; 
and  It  required  practice  to  trace  the  land-marks  among 
broken  boughs,and  trot  away  over  the  trunks  of  felled  trees, 
with  the  iadifTereuce  evinced  both  by  man  and  beast. 

"  Surely,"  thought  the  driver,  "  this  jolting  and  bump- 
ing must  have  awoke  the  boy."  In  this  supposition  he 
was  in  part  correct.  Pavel  had  raised  his  aching  head 
and  was  staring  around  him  with  a  bewildered  air,  too 
stupified  to  take  notice,  or  even  clearly  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  his  situation.  Perceiving  that  he  was  roused 
at  last,  his  conductor  immediately  drew  up,  and  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  feel  faint  for  want  of  something. 

"  I  want  some  water,"  said  the  child,  fretfully,  "  water 
—water  ! " 

•<  There  is  no  water  here ;  take  a  little  sip  of  this," 
handing  him  his  brandy  flask  ;  **  it  will  comfort  you,  for 
we  have  yet  a  long  pull  before  us  ;  but  you'd  better  eat 
something  along  with  it." 

The  boy  instinctively  repulsed  the  proffered  food,  for  he 
was  no  longer  master  of  his  impulses  ;  but  of  the  brandy 
he  took  a  deep  draught.  In  vain  did  the  driver  inter- 
pose, saying,  '*  Por  Heaven's  sake  have  done,  will  you  ? 
you'll  be  quite  beside  yourself."  Pavel  drank  on,  eager 
U)  slake  his  burning  thirst,  without  being  even  aware  of 
the  liquid  wherewith  he  quenched  it.  When  he  returned 
the  stone  bottle  to  the  man,  and  the  latter  perceived  the 
diminution  his  young  companion  had  caused  in  his  re- 
sonreeSi  he  muttered  with  a  sort  of  grunt :  "  Like  the 
mother — like  the  mother,  ailer  all.  I  don't  wonder  she 
.^as  loth  to  part  with  him  ;  if  the  old  folk  have  not  a 
,i<;9jpe,  he'll  play  the  deuce  with  their  cellar—however,  it's 
no  concern  of  mine." 


Soon  the  brandy,  taken  for  the  frst  time  in  his  life, 
and  in  such  an  immoderate  quantity,  acting,  too,  on  a 
stomach  which  had  received  no  food  for  the  last  twentr- 
four  hours,  and  on  a  frame  prostrate  with  unaecostomed 
fatigue,  completely  stupified  the  poor  boy,  and  he  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cart  in  a  state  of  apparent  lifeW 
ness. 

**  He  is  dead  drunk  !"  exclaimed  the  man,  as  he  gaze^ 
on  liim — '*  perfect  image  of  his  mother  !  he'll  he  a  pride 
and  a  pleasure  to  her  !  And  as  to  the  Count,  he  cuold 
never  have  made  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear — M'^  all 
for  the  best."  So  saying,  he  cracked  liis  whip,  and 
strained  every  nerve  to  fly  over  a  bridge  of  planks  d 
doubtful  solidity. 

Nothing  more  passed  between  them  through  the  vhvk 
of  that  weary  day,  which,  however,  is  short  enough  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  in  those  countries.  As  it  tss 
about  to  close,  the  drizzling  mist,  tluit  had  continDi-d 
since  the  morning,  turned  into  a  positive  torrent  of  rail); 
the  wind  began  to  howl  fearfully ;  the  road  seemed  to 
extend  into  endless  distance  ;  the  brooks  of  the  neigV 
bourhood  swelled  rapidly ;  and  the  man,  growing  CTen 
moment  more  anxious,  applied  his  whip  incessantly  to  Kj 
now  wearied  brute.  They  had  not  proceeded  much  far- 
ther, however,  before  a  safe  port  was  announced,  by  a 
steady  liglit  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  It  was  from  a 
window  of  the  solitary  pot-house  which  was,  henceforth, 
to  be  the  home  of  the  pampered  heir ;  and  though  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  soften  the  wretched  outlines  of 
the  hovel,  and  to  make  any  place  of  rest  desirable,  yet  mt 
even  fatigue,  time,  or  weather,  could  jirevent  its  squaW 
appearance  from  striking  the  eye  painftillj. 

'*  So  much  the  better,'*  murmured  the  man ;  "  it'll 
break  with  the  past  all  the  more  effectually  ;**  and,  wr^ 
fully  turning  Ids  horse's  head  in  the  direction  of  the  pul>- 
lic  house,  he  slowly  and  cautiously  drovo  into  the  well- 
known  gate ;  but  so  slippery  and  rapid  was  the  descent  into 
the  yard,  and  awkward  the  entrance,  he  must  have  upset 
at  once  had  not  his  cart  been  a  strong  one.  A  m^^ 
glance  at  the  host  and  hostess,  who  come  out  to  iD«rt 
their  guest,  would  have  been  sufHcient  to  reveal,  had  be 
not  previously  known,  their  despised 'origin — ^theywere 
Jews.  So  immense  is  tlie  contempt,  in  these  coanim— 
a  legacy  of  the  barbarity  of  the  feudal  times — ^for  these 
Parias  of  ages,  that  the  man  had  not  dared  to  meutioa 
the  fact  to  old  Jakubska,  who  would,  doubtless,  have  con- 
sidered it  an  insuperable  objection.  But  her  cousin,  vlth 
quick  perception,  immediately  felt  that  they  were  exactl; 
the  people  for  an  emergency  like  the  present;  for. 
whereas  no  Christian  serf  would  venture  to  meddle  vitb 
anything  mysterious  in  its  appearance,  f^om  iear  of  being 
involved  in  matters  displeasing  to  his  master,  the  Jew  vas 
ever  ready  for  profit,  great  or  small,  to  run  his  neck  into 
any  noose.  Stolen  sheep  or  stolen  watches  were  alike  to 
him :  to  the  hard- pressed  smuggler  or  elopmg  damsel,  for 
a  certain  consideration,  he  was  ever  ready  to  offer  Ms  s>in- 
pathising  assistance.  He  troubled  the  ready  money  cus- 
tomer with  no  questions,  and  faithfully  fblfllled,  so  far  is 
in  him  lay,  tlie  conditions  he  agreed  to.  To  these  people, 
therefore,  Jaknbska's  cousin  determined  to  consign  Pare). 
This  was  by  no  means  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind 
witliin  his  acquaintance  ;  but  it  was  the  most  distant  from 
the  estate  of  Stanoiki,  and  he  knew  the  man  anil  hjs  wilb, 
whatever  might  bo  their  line  of  btfsinoBs,  were  Ibd  and 
inoffensive.    Moreover,  few  travellers  ever  stbpped  at  tbe 
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koose;  there  was  liltle  chanco  of  tlio  boy  being  recognised, 
or  gaining  information  respecting  bis  Ixttc  home. 

"Well,  Salome — wcD,  Noah ;  liow  are  you  getting  on  f* 

"  As  well  as  people  will  let  ns ;  but  what  brings  you 
here  to-night  f  Surely  something  worth  your  while  to 
have  come  all  this  way  in  such  weatber — com  for  brandy? 
but  nnlen  it  be  dog  cheap,  I  have  already  taken  in  my 
pro>Tsion.*' 

"Nonsense,  Noah;  don't  you  see  his  cart  is  empty?" 
saiJ  Salome,  twitching  bis  long  silk  gown. 

"  Il*s  a  fine  living  child  I  am  bringing  you,"  said  the 
gnest,  triumphantly.     "  A  full-grown  child,  too." 

*' You're  joking,**  said  Salome;  "we  have  enougb  of 
onr  own." 

"  Let  me  chaffer  a  little  with  your  busband .  Have  you 
MTone  within?" 

"  Not  a  soul,  and  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  have  many 
interruptions  to-nigbt.** 

"  So  much  the  better.  But  before  you  help  me  to  stable 
tfeo  horse,  let  me  remove  my  burden.  Come,  stir  up, 
Pavel,"  he  said,  shaking  the  child.  "  Ah,  well,  be  is 
again  asleep,  and  no  wonder,  be  mnst  be  thoroughly  tired 
out.    I  suppose  youll  have  a  bed  for  him? " 

"Why,  no,*'  said  Salome;  "that's  just  what  we  have  not." 

**  I  am  afraid,"  said  Noah,  **  you  must  carry  your  wares 
farther;  1  don't  say  for  to-night,  but" — 

"  Wait — ^wait  till  we  have  talked  the  tiling  over." 

They  now  adjourned  to  the  principal,  indeed  the  only 
fitting,  apartment  in  the  inn ;  a  long,  low  chamber,  \nth 
deal  benches  along  the  walb,  before  which  stood  as  many 
tables,  cut  and  hacked,  and  burnt,  in  a  manner  to  sbow 
that  those  who  wore  in  the  liabit  of  regaling  themselves 
W  did  not  belong  to  the  soberest  part  of  the  population. 
Hmnd  a  huge  stovo  which  occupied  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  room,  oot  only  in  breadth  but  in  height,  for  it 
nachcil  ahnost  to  the  ceiling,  sat  half-a-dozeu  children  of 
various  ages;  whilst  beneath  it,  as  usual,  the  whole  poultry 
janl  was  at  roost,  and  gave  audible  tokens  of  being  dis- 
twbed  by  the  entrance  of  strangers. 

**  1  am  afraid  this  child  is  very  ill,"  said  Salome,  as 
Pavel  was  brought  in,  and  laid  upon  a  bench ;  "  and  such 
a  iine  boy  as  he  is,  too !  he  looks  fit  to  be  a  lord's  son — 
sDcli  imall,  whito  hands,  and  such  nice  clothes ! " 

**  He  has  had  good  friends,  but  they  arc  gone,  and  we 
must  look  to  it  that  he  be  fit,  one  day,  to  earn  his  own 
hread;  he  must  be  provided  with  clothes  more  befitting 
iis  station," 

"  But  he  is  ill,"  persisted  Salome. 

'^  A  little  fatigued  from  the  road,  that's  all.  But  now 
k't*s  have  some  refreshment,  and  get  to  business,  for  I  must 
he  off  right  early  to-morrow.  I  never  told  my  people 
vhcre  I  was  going,  nor,  indeed,  that  I  was  going  at  all, 
»o<l  if  I  be  not  back  by  times  they'll  get  anxious.  We 
strike  crar  bargain  to-night,  and  I  leave  you  the  boy  for 
five  jeor* — for  to  that  time  his  lord's  permission  extendft 
"-or  he  goes  back  with  me  to-morrow  to  another  person 
^f  >oar  creed,  who,  I  know^  will  be  glad  enough  to  have 
Jiim.*' 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  hear  your  conditions,"  said  Koah. 

"  What  have  you  for  supper  ?  let  that  be  our  first  care." 

** Supper?  wjiy  nothii^  that  will  suit  you — cakes  done 
»»thottt  butt^  for  the  children,  black  bread,  cheese" — 

**  Can't  you  get  up  a  little  beer  soup?" 

"  Xot  wily,     I  dQn*t  think  there's  anj 
l«»«;  Werer,  we  can  try," 


any  beer  lefl  in  the 


Whilst  the  host  and  hostess  were,  with  the  «Sfti«tane<» 
of  a  slip-shod  girl  or  two,  preparing  the  simplo  rcpairti 
Pavel's  friend  began  to  entertain  some  misgivings  aboiit 
the  effect  of  brandy.  "  Of  course,"  tbougbt  he,  "  he  can 
never  have  had  anything  of  the  kind  at  the  Count *b  ;  he 
looks  like  a  half-drowned  rat.  Jakubska  will  be  awflil 
when  she  hears  of  this."  But  comforting  himself  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  mend  on  the  morrow,  the  cousin 
prepared  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  with  his  new 
allies. 

He  had  invented  a  plausible  story  by  which  to  put  the 
Jew  completely  off  the  scent,  and  yet,  in  some  degree,  to 
account  for  the  peculiarities  that  might  appear  about  his 
proteg^.  The  boy  had,  he  said,  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a  noble  family,  and  to  become 
the  play-fcllow  of  the  young  heir — had  been  permitted  to 
share  his  lessons  and  his  games,  and  being  naturally  of  a 
weak  understanding,  had,  latterly,  harboured  the  fatal 
delusion  that  he  was  himself  heir  to  a  noble  house.  The 
family  had  left  this  part  of  the  country,  and  his  own  friends 
could  devise  no  better  cure  for  his  mental  infirmity  than 
placing  him  in  scenes  as  different  as  possible  fi^m  those 
which  had  affected  his  reason.  The  strangest  part  of  his 
delusion  was,  that  he  conceived  himself  the  son,  not  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  protected  him,  but  of  another,  the 
richest  in  the  whole  province,  and  with  whom  he  was  totally 
unconnected.  Change  of  air  and  objects  would,  they  hoped, 
shortly  restore  him.  Another  bitter  trial  to  him  would 
be  the  learning  to  work  as  became  one  in  his  condition, 
and  to  this  strangers  could  train  him  better  than  his  otvn 
relations. 

"  Those  did  the  lad  great  wrong,"  observetl  Noah,  seri- 
ously, "  who  took  him  out  of  his  station  merely  to  throw 
him  back  into  it.    That  was  unjust — worse,  it  was  crnel!" 

Pavel's  friend  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  answered 
with  his  usual  profundity,  "  that  walls  hatl  cars;  and  that 
no  good  ever  came  of  talking  of  one's  betters."  An  opi- 
nion in  which  Salome  coiucide<l. 

Noah,  however,  remarked  that  he ^ would  like  to  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  facts  stood  exactly  as  his  friend  repre- 
sented them ;  to  feel  sure  that  this  was  not  an  obnoxious 
heir  that  a  rapacious  kinsman  wished  to  got  out  of  the  way. 
He  must  say  the  child  looked  very  much  like  it. 

Pavel's  cousin  was  obliged  to  swear  solemnly  to  their 
relationship  before  the  cautious  Jew  would  enter  into  the 
business ;  but  what  with  fine  promises,  oaths,  bullying  and 
coaxing  by  turns,  Pavel  was,  at  last,  fairly  settled  on  the 
Jews  for  the  ifbxt  five  years ;  and  to  prevent  any  after  con- 
siderations interfering  with  this  plaii,  his  conductor  left 
the  house  before  day-break. 

Great  was  Noah's  consternation,  and  Salome's  pity, 
when,  on  looking  in  at  their  young  charge  early  next  morn- 
ing, they  found  him  speechless  and  insensible,  endently 
attacked  by  the  first  symptoms  of  some  fearAil  malady. 
They  were  far  from  medical  assistance,  nor  could  it  be 
procured,  at  that  distance,  without  great  expense,  and  no 
apothecary's  shop  was  within  miles.  Cramped  for  room, 
encumbered  with  a  large  family,  the,  at  all  times,  great 
Inconvenience  of  a  sick  stranger  in  a  domestic  circle,  was 
doubly  felt  under  the  circumstances;  and  should  the  illness 
prove  infectious,  how  easily  might  the  inconvenience  be 
turned  into  a  calamity !  Kor  did  Koah  exonerate  PavePs 
friend  from  being  privy  to  the  real  state  of  (he  case,  ati  d 
he  felt  somewhat  in  tlie  position  of  one  who  knows  himself 
to  liavc  been  outwitted* 
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The  first  snow  of  the  ynr  fell  that  ni j^ht,  md  in  hw 
surprise  and  his  ra^  the  Jew  spoke  of  throwing  oat  the 
Christian  ehild  to  perish  of  cold.  Salome  did  not  attempt 
to  ai^e.  Indeed  she  iras  so  bewildered  and  terrified  as 
scarce  to  know  what  coarse  to  recommeml ;  and  whilst  she 
remained  silent,  none  of  the  other  members  of  the  little 
honsehold  rentored  to  interfere.  All  knew  Noah  and  his 
wajs;  they^  were,  therefore,  under  no  apprehension  of 
eroeltjr  to  so  weak  an  object  as  Farcl  in  his  present  con- 
dition. 

According^,  Noah,  after  vainly  tookinj^  aroand  him 
for  some  oppontion  that  might  fan  his  anger  into  a  flame, 
and  seeing  nothing  bat  the  pitying  dark  eyes  of  his 
Salome,  and  the  insensible  fbrm  of  the  innocent  sailferer, 
dropped  his  rehemeni  allasions  to  finding  doctors  in  ditches, 
and  to  sick  children  cradling  themselves  in  the  snow ;  and 
it  ended  in  the  family  contriving  to  find  a  separate  closet 
lor  Pavel,  by  cramming  all  the  cluldren  together  into  a 
•mall  hole,  called  a  sleeping  apartment. 

Thoagh  the  closet  was  not  air-tight,  nor  the  bed  of 
swan's  down,  there  was  more  of  self-saerifioe,  and  of  gene- 
rosity— ^more  real  benevolence — displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  this  humble  Jewish  fiunily,  than  the  rich  and  the 
great  ore  often  called  upon  to  exercise;  for  they  may 
tender  their  money  to  those  beneath  them,  and  bestow 
their  visits  and  connsel,  without  being  trnly  charitable. 
The  first  is  no  self-sacrifice,  bat  rather  a  duty,  recom- 
mended by  fashion  quite  as  much  as  by  religion  *  and 
the  latter  enables  them  to  spend  time  which  hangs  bat 
too  heavily  on  their  hands.  Bat  how  seldom  do  we  see 
them  prepared  to  render  services  that  might  imply  self- 
sacrifice,  or  even  inconvenience !  The  very  forms  of  what 
is  called  •*  society  "  are  so  many  icy  barriers,  and  battle- 
ments of  reserve,  thrown  up  between  thcraselres  and  the 
blaims  of  others ;  and  if  there  be,  as  there  undoabtedly  is, 
here  and  there  a  warm,  generous  heart,  susceptible  of  a 
larger  and  more  spontaneous  humanity — that  would  fain 
extend  its  sympathy  beyond  misery  in  rags,  and  meet 
half-way  the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  educated  men — even 
such  a  heart  is  chilled  by  the  trammels  of  that  society 
which  fritters  away  so  many  noble  impulses.  The  op- 
portunities that  offered  in  Noah's  humble  career  of  pro- 
moting the  views  of  others,  and  ef  aiding  them  through 
their  difficulties,  were  seldom  neglected  by  him ;  and  now, 
when  he  drove  to  a  distant  town  for  a  physician,  and, 
later,  sent  for  medicines — sparing  neither  his  horses,  his 
fbw  helps,  nor  himself-^and  when  Salome  stole  stray 
moments  by  day,  and  whole  hours  by  night,  from  her 
manifold  occnpations,  or  from  her  well-earned  repose,  to 
look  after  the  little  patient,  surely  their  benevolence  far 
exceeded  that  which  the  richest  boons  can  oonfer ;  more 
especially  when  the  illness  turned  out  to  be  typhus,  in  its 
worst  character.  Yet,  for  all  this,  we  will  not  say  that 
Pavel  was  here  tended  as  he  would  have  been  in  a  parent's 
home ;  but  it  was  much,  considering  what  a  total  stranger 
he  was  to  those  among  whom  he  had  so  unexpectedly 
Ikllen,  and  who  were  far  fVom  bestowing  upon  each  other 
the  tender  solicitude  of  refined  affection.  Theirs  was  a 
hard,  coarse  Hfb ;  which  it  required  a  strong,  ooarse  mind 
and  ihmse  to^ndare. 

Pavel's  coasin  was  duly  made  acquaiate<l  with  the  state 
of  affairs ;  but  he  avoided  to  communicate  it  to  the  mother, 
whose  presence  could  only  eool  the  interest  taken  in  her 
«m  by  his  new  friends,  and  who,  by  her  habit  of  iiitoxi- 
eation,  troold  augment  the  GonftislgB  irtiioh  F»T«i'8  iUa«n 


had  already  ercated  in  their  (hmily.  He,  «f  esarse,  m^ 
gaged  that  she  shoahl  pay  the  physician  and  apothsasv, 
but  could  not  specify  the  when.  As  to  nmnaenikMafir 
trouble  and  derangement,  he  wevld  not  hear  of  it,lit 
engaged  to  defray  fbneral  expeasea,  in  case  ihgf  skosU 
become  necessary.  Noah,  not  having  been  ptepsieifbr 
fair  dealing  in  this  matter,  allowed  the  man's  eoadiet  is 
no  way  to  influence  his  bearing  towards  the  poor  koj; 
though  he  vented  a  few  exclamations  of  anger  behind  tk 
peasant's  back,  being  too  canttons  to  ntter  any  iaak&- 
tion  in  the  fiice  of  a  Christian. 

It  was  neither  the  physidan's  nnireqaent  visits,  nor 
the  apothecary's  dmgs,  nor  the  motherly  teader  esre  of 
Salome,  that  preserved  the  ehM*B  life  when  it  appeucd 
well  nigh  extinct.  The  native  strength  he  had  ndinitei 
flrom  his  parents,  fostered  in  early  childhood  by  lus  ptAk 
nnrtnre,  turned  away  the  dart  of  death.  There  vcr 
none  by  him  now  to  feel  exultiog  joy  at  thoM  simple  wonfa^ 
•''Heissavedl"  Had  he  died,  scarody  «wM  Jakabrin, 
the  only  being  on  earth  who  cared  for  lum,  have  lelt  ka 
loss  ■  go  little  was  she  accostomad  to  his  presence ;  nor 
was  it  a  happy  star  that  recalled  to  life  one  for  wbon  the 
cop  had  been  poisoned  at  the  very  ooisel,  IW  wor^ 
passed  between  Noah  and  his  wife  on  this  occasiQn. 

*  When  he  is  well  I  have  a  great  muid  to  tidie  bin 
back  whence  he  came." 

«  Why  sot"  said  Sakmie;  <«the  worat  will  then  be 
over;  he  will  no  longer  inconvenience  ns." 

«  Well,  we'll  see." 

•*  My  only  fear,"  said  Salome,  « is,  that  he  OMy  be<( 
better  extracUon  than  we  are  aware  of.  His  elothes  ait 
certainly  not  those  of  the  class  to  which  he  is  asid  to 
belong.  If  his  name  be  Pavel  Jakobsko^  as  they  siv, 
why  does  his  linen  bear  L.  S.,  and  a  Qeconet  f " 

"  They  are  the  cast-oflf  clothes  of  his  young  protccisr," 
argued  Noah. 

«<  Possibly,"  said  Salome,  thoughtfully. 

**  Besides,"  added  Noah,  by  way  of  a  coaelnsivo  aifs* 
ment,  **  if  he  were  of  any  possible  importanoe,  his  good 
coasin,  as  he  calls  himself,  would  have  shown  more  anntty 
on  his  behalf." 

It  was  more  astonishing  that  Pavel  shoold  sorriTc  tic 
first  moments  of  retaming  reason,  in  his  then  weak  sistt, 
than  that  he  should  have  overcome  the  hvet,  viralenl  ts 
it  had  been.  Tiiat  naked,  fireless  chamher — the  iqaslid 
poverty — the  filth  that  surrouaded  hun— the  imaccastosKd 
faces — the  sense  of  neglect  and  solitnde-— the  want  of  a 
breast  on  which  to  lay  his  fbehle  head-«-comparwd  with  tbe 
recent  past,  when  his  childish  indispositions  had  been 
treated  as  serious  misfortunes,  and  Seraphinka  ami  hii 
French  bonne  vied  with  each  other  ud  devising  the  star 
he  should  like  best ;  and  the  Count  sat  hours  by  his  bed- 
side, telling  him  of  bear  and  wolf  hunting,  of  hr  distast 
cities  and  peofde  he  had  visited,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
great  Napoleon — ^the  General's  idoL  Such  a  contrsit 
might  well  have  proved  overwhelming !  Bnt  iUneai  bal 
tamed  the  energy  of  despair,  and  permitted  BMinl  impni- 
sioos  to  steal  upon  him  by  degrees.  Like  souad  to  a 
weakened  sense  of  hearing,  disoords  janed  less  MDielT  in 
his  enfeebled  sjatem.  Indeed,  he  had*  at  fimt,  bat  iotor- 
vals  of  eonsoNOsness ;  ao  that  the  long^  hiaok  silk  robt, 
and  fhr  cap  of  the  Jew,  and  the  high  head^fcar  of  bis 
wife,  did  not  even  reaund  him  of  theahhorred  taoe^aUoh 
the  Cleneral  wonbi  ateop  to  nvUe^  and  the  fontteOooate 

(ooddfiiid  no  ircwU  to  defend ^iihmBeii^p^^ 
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Mtedmn  Ofta  glrart^  aad  b^ggv»-*aiid  with  when  tiie 
BMBMiA  ChriiiiaB  »mt  on  the  estate  would  not  Iieve 
duui^ed  ooMytion.  The  boy  dreeoiB^  not  of  this  Utti 
iBfigDitf  niudi  Hite  had  imposed  upon  him,  or  ratlier  of 
the  auArtime  of  hartsig  imbihed  pr^adiees  the  most 
vjot  aad  nnwanintahle,  to  see  them  tara  like  a  double- 
e4«d  sword  agahist  himself.  It  was  relief,  however,  not 
to  peiesife  the  dreaded  Jafcaboka  at  his  waking  anew  to 
life ;  and  aa  no  one  arssoid  him  seemed  to  be  aware  of  her 
aatenee,  he  b^gaa  to  hope  that  she  was  bat  part  of  some 
horrible  nightmare.  It  was  bat  slowly,  very  slowly,  that 
he  coold,  by  dini  of  what  he  extracted  from  the  people  of 
tlie  house,  and  by  stnnghig  his  own  coniused  recollections, 
estdi  the  eomiecting'  thread  which  bound  the  present  with 
tke  past.  Often,  Tory  often,  did  it  break  agam  in  his 
wM^coed  onnd.  Only  one  thing  he  woald,  onjio  aocemt, 
admit  to  himsdf ;  namely,  that  Jaknbska  oonld,  by  any 
powbiBty  the  most  remote,  be  his  mother.  If  she  had, 
ia  Inih,  wnmgftdly  palmed  him  on  the  Gonat,  still  he 
nnstbeloa^-*-ofthishefeltoertain— toan  equally  com- 
nandahle  ateek«  The  atmest  effiirts  of  his  yoong  imagi- 
natioB  were  powerless  to  grapple  with  his  history  in  its 
Ksl  fonn.  Hia  thooghts  at  last  oonoenirated  theoaMlres 
OD  the  one  single  nation  that  an  eaocmoas  injnstioe  had 
been  psrpetrated  on  him,  aad  that  the  Goant  was  the  per- 
petrator. Why  he  should  ha?e  repalsed  him,  he  inqaired 
sot;  that  he  had  done  so  the  moment  the  eyes  of  his  real 
or  supposed  mother  were  dosed,  was  a  faot  that  entered 
his  loal  like  a  poisoned  arrow,  to  corrode  every  good 
MBtimeat,  every  kind  feeling  that  might  have  sprang  np 
there.  He  had  iUl  time,  daring  his  long  convalescence 
— ntsnled  as  it  was  by  the  want  of  comfort,  the  disgost  he 
S^for  the  only  kind  of  food  the  house  afforded,  the  painful 
aootions  that  agitated  him— to  ponder  upon  his  situation. 

Health  came  at  last,  bat  not  the  desire  of  life  along 
wHh  it.  He  felt  that  be  had  died  the  day  when  the  splen- 
^  hearse  carried  his  only  friend  to  the  fiunily  vault.  He 
««ld  not  have  arranged  this  in  words — ^he  did  not,  per- 
haps, think  it  in  set  phrase— bat  tlie  feeling  was  rooted 
in  his  inmost  heart.  On  that  bed  of  sickness,  in  the  first 
Vi^h  of  reawakening  oonscioosness,  he  took  a  strange 
Rsolre  whidi  tinged,  to  a  great  degree,  hSs  after  existence ; 
bsdetsnnined — idmieiy,  to  entrust  to  no  human  being,  and 
«ttt  of  all  to  his  new  associates,  now  he  had  recognised 
^  'eal  character,  any  portion  of  his  past  life.  To  this 
nsolotion,  the  result  of  the  indomitable  pride  whidi  was 
^  gnand-werk  of  the  boy^s  temper  and  had  been  fostered 
^  hii  edaoition,  he  afterwards  adhered  with  a  steadfast- 
^^  Bioit  uncommon  in  one  so  yoong ;  thus  preclading 
»«  heneftt  of  nmeh  sage  advice  on  Noah's  part,  which 
^^  have  softened  the  asperity  of  his  fate.  Smarting 
••he  was  under  a  sense  of  eroeli^,  like  older  martyrs,  he 
^■Btmplftted,  with  a  sort  of  luxury  of  woe  and  resentment, 
^frj  additioDal  hardship  resalting  from  his  present  sitna- 
*"•  He  Imnriated  in  every  fresh  grievance,  and  from 
^  ^e|ith  of  fab  homifiation  draw  his  s^«ogth.  He  steeped 
■^  Tnag  Mil  m  bitfeemeai  to  steel  it,  when  he  might  have 
w<l  ft  thieU  m  lofty  resignation. 

.  ^i^«e  flMn  faia  bed  with  a  contnoted  brow  and  fallen 
*|^*^^aU^  and  etom  month  of  riper  years,  and  that 
"T"!!^  ""Miiiial  ezprassion  which  passion  too  early  de- 
^^^  «  operience  too  early  bought,  so  often  give  a 
*^'  What  is  vvlgnrly  eailed  an  oki  look  had  seHled 
^^^  end  far  em  banisbad  thonoe  the  sweetness 

'"">«^<hftlnpii«k»Mw   Bat  vmeyet^ih^  heart 


had  loot  its  battar,  gentler  im^sen^  The  hais]^  notlipMr 
in  whiohy  without  a  word  of  prepsratiou,  the  Cooni  hai . 
lannched  that  yoong  soal  upon  so  new  aoovoe,  wa^ionq 
of  those  moral  crimes  which  are  daii^y  committed,,  in.  o^ 
shape  or  another,  without  tiie  perpetrators  ever  descend? 
ing  into  their  own  hearts  to  tax  themselYcs  with  their  m^ 
quity.  How  many  men  have  been  thus  cast  frIeod)e«s  u^o 
tiie  world,  not  the  children  of  othera,  but  the  still  mor;^ 
direct  victims  of  their  own  past  errors !  How  much  oftener 
is  the  man  crushed  in  the  boy  than  tho  unthinking — thai 
numerous  class  which  glides  through  the  world  without 
knowing  or  inquiring  what  passes  beyond  their  own  little 
circle— who  turn  life's  pages,  as  they  do  those  of  a  liookt 
without  diving  beneath  the  8arface--ever  become  aware  oL 

At  first  Pavel  watched,  with  silent,  sulky  attention,  the, 
to  him,  strange  proceedings  of  those  who  surrouuded  binu 
On  his  side,  Noah  said  to  Salome—"  The  greatest  aervioe 
we  oanL  render  this  poor  boy  is  to  let  hia  present  mood 
quietly  wear  itself  out.  Accustomed  as  he  is  to  another 
mode  of  existence^  ours  will^  of  course,  apipear  very  hard 
at  first ;  let  us  not  soften  it  to  him  by  a  single  efibrt. 
The  children  in  Bussia,  once  past  the  ordeal  of  cold  water  at 
their  birth,  are  strong  and  hearty  for  the  rest  of  their  lives; 
our  rude  habits  will  be  to  him  that  strengtheuMig  bath. 
Wait  a  while ;  let's  not  press  him ;  he'll  come  round  qf 
himself.  Keep  the  children  from  him  with  their  teasing 
questions.  Be  careful  not  to  irritate  the  fr<^h  wound ; 
it  will  heal  all  the  sooner." 

Greatly  was  Pavel  indebted  to  this  interdiction^  When 
weary  of  the  solitude  and  cold  of  his  dork  and  fireless  closet, 
he  would  steal  into  the  common  room,  and  so^timea  re- 
main for  hours  in  the  darkest  corner,  eyeing,  with  the 
stealthy,  sleepy  vigilanoe  of  a  cat,  the  movementa  of  all 
around.  But  when  a  chance  vLutor,  at  this  sesaen  very 
rare-— a  peasant,  a  packman,  or  travellii\g  Jew-*-^tered 
the  room,  he  slunk  off,  unnoticed,  back  to  his  little  Siberia, 
as  he  had^hristened  his  comfortless  den.  His  fine  clotlies 
being  no  longer  available— for  in  the  few  weeks  he  had 
spent  nnder  the  Jew's  roof  he  had  completely  outgrown 
them — ^were  replaced  by  the  coarse,  ill-shaped  habilimente 
generally  worn  by  the  boors  of  those  countries.  It  waa 
with  a  smile  of  inefiable  bitterness  that  he  thrust  himself 
into  these  garments,  repeating,  mechanically,  as  he  did 
so,  <*  The  evil  eye,  the  evil  eye.'*  But  behind  this  feeling 
there  lurked  a  hope,  dim  and  distant,  indeed,  that  at  the 
end  of  a  long  vista  of  years  of  trial  the  enchantment  woukl 
cease,  and  he  bo  restored  to  himself  and  to  happiness*— he 
would  be  once  more  the  heir  of  Stanoiki. 

During  the  few  first  months  that  elapsed  after  the  ter- 
rible change  in  his  fortunes,  he  lived  on  that  one  feeble 
ray  of  light,  and  felt  towards  Noah  and  Salome  much  the 
same  kind  of  creeping  horror  which  he  had  experienced 
towards  Jaknbska.  For  if  he  could  easily  fancy  the  lat- 
ter turning  into  a  wolf  on  that  lone  common  where  he  had 
been  left  with  her,  aad  picture  to  himself  the  terror  of  her 
claws  and  ficuigs,  the  superstitious  boy  remembered  the 
tales  his  nurse  and  Seraphinka  had  recounted  to  him  abont 
the  mysterious  and  abominable  rites  of  the  Jews»  the 
omcifying  of  Christian  ehihlren  on  Good  Friday  not  being 
forgotten.  And  the  habits  of  the  Jews,  for  a  time,  occu- 
pied luB  imagination  mnch  after  the  manner  in  which  the 
movements  of  the  Ogre  into  wboae  hands  be  had  fallen, 
mi^t  be  supposed  to  have  oocnpied  that  of  Tom  Thumb. 
Their  aversenessfrom  touching  anythingasedfayaChristian, 
omw^  to  whi9h^  pocf  aa  thiqr  wfn,  they  kupt*  com^e 
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•ennte  ftpMri  fi>r  tiiemieWMH^he  Un  QCBmnftnteivto  en- 
gmred  on  steel  toUots  nailed  withk  eMh  dsor^  bat  iaiaek 
»  way  as  to  escape  the  careless  eye,  which  seemed  to  hin, 
ignonni  aake  was  of  the  Hebrew  charaeterv^  little  else  bat 
the  mystie  signs  of  some  ItorriUe  malsfioe-^tbeir  unpala- 
tabU  fiwd«-tMr  meat  wlienco  the  blood  was  exttasted-- 
their  cakes  withaai  buUer»  their  bread  without  leaven, 
were  all  so  many  objects  of  snspioion  to  Pavers  nnformed 
mind.  He  imagined  that  his  Creator  rejoiced  in  his  ab- 
staining from  meat  on  a  Priday,  bat  oould  neither  an- 
derstand  nor  believe  that  hog's  flesh  conld  be  an  abomfaia- 
tion  in  His  eyes.  He  believed  in  the  merits  of  a  scspukry, 
bat  viewed  with  soorn  and  derision  the  straps  and  scarfis 
wherewith  the  Jews  are  in  the  habit  of  binding  their  brows 
and  arms  for  pr^er.  Yet  all  this  mmntiae  of  Jeinsh  ob- 
aervanoe,  which  at  first  roused  the  terrors,  and,  later,  pro- 
voked the  ridicole)  of  Pavel,  is,  after  all,  not  much  more 
closely  allied  to  superstition  than  the  mere  ceremonies  of 
most  other  religions. 

Pnerility,  indeed,  is  part  of  man's  nature^  in  which  the 
•tthliaie  and  the  ludicrous  are  constantly  struggling  like 
light  and  shade.  lie  has  invented  a  word  wherewith  to 
dignify  it— he  calls  it  form  ;  and  brings  it  to  bear  on 
eveiy  thing  in  life,  even  on  his  social  interooone ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  mere  conventionality,  the  most  refined  and 
oivilised  obrcles  in  Europe  indulge'  in  prejadioes  as  absurd 
as  ever  the  talmud  inouksaied,  or  the  Brahmins  tanght 
Cannot  a  man's  worth  be  obscured  by  the  maimer  in 
which  he  holds  his  hat,  or  pronounces  a  word  ?  Is  not  a 
lady's  social  rank  cast  into  doubt  if  she  wear  a  ring  on 
her  forefinger  f  And  do  not  a  thousand  other  trifles^ 
light  as  air,  make  the  conventionalities  of  society  the  most 
frivolous  of  frivolities,  the  more  absurd  that  they  vary 
with  enrery  diange  of  locality  ?  When  we  see  ladies, 
pink  or  blue,  nay,  «ven  deeply  philosophical,  theological 
ladies,  oondescending  to  wear  little  rings  through  holes 
in  their  earsi  however  much  habit  may  blind  us  to  the 
ludicrous  and  barbarous  nature  of  the  ornament,  methinks 
we  shonld  be  more  indulgent  to  the  savage  belle  wlio 
passes  a  ring  through  her  nose.  The  one  is  scaroe  less 
an  unnatural  practice  than  the  other ;  but  the  absurdities 
to  which  habit  has  inured  us,  feel  homely  and  corafortaUe, 
when  un&miliar  ones  startle  us  out  of  our  propriety. 

Time,  however,  wore  off  many  of  those  aoerbities  which 
made  Pavel  feel  and  look  at  first  Uke  a  hedgehog  at  bay  ; 
nor  was  it  possible  but  Salome's  soft  bright  eyes,  and 
Noah's  real  kindness,  beneath  a  rough  exterior,  should 
aid  in  dissipating  them.  The  virtues,  as  well  as  the 
faults  of  Noah,  were  precisely  of  a  nature  to  correspond 
with  those  which  the  boy's  &te  and  character  rendered 
peculiar  to  himself.  Habit,  moreover,  softens  all  discre- 
pancies even  in  more  advanced  age ;  how  should  it  fail 
to  reconcile,  in  time,  a  child  of  tender  years,  if  not  with 
his  destiny,  at  least  with  his  circumstances  ?  He  conld 
not  but  perceive  and  render  justice  to  the  frugality  and 
the  sobriety  of  the  Jews ;  the  more  marked  that  the  usual 
frequenters  of  the  pot-house  wei*e  not  the  most  abste- 
mious of  mankind.  The  touching  family  love,  natural 
in  a  raoe  so  restricted  within  narrow  social  limits,  con- 
trasted no  less  favourably  with  the  loose  principles  he 
sometimes  heard  advanced  in  the  tap-room.  Noah's 
penurious  habits  were  natural  to  a  man  who  came  so  hard 
by  the  few  pence  he  happened  to  possess ;  and  his  strict 
observance  of  the  forms  of  his  religion  seemed  respectable 
in  pne  who  did  not  neglect  practical  morality,    Frwn 


askanwkdging  .tlie  merit  ^t  ')m^  hcti^  «Dcb  OntiAHtiM 
kindnesaof  fialoua,  to  pftt|rii«4hMr.opH«Mad.tta^(ke 
transitioii  was  not  diffionH.  It  waa  still  last  fl%  Iran  fiij 
fer  the  ■<yprwBod,  to  hatred  iar  the  opfrcssor,  Nov  the 
Jew  was  a  good  hater ;  £>r  he  had-aei  aacapadrthe  4sdei 
lines  iJiat  mark  and  mar  the  Parias of  all  times  aaii^ 
eieties«  Only  Noah  had,  with  sufficient  0€tfreetnflBi»  tneid 
the  evil  to  its  souroa-— the  eontompt  and  eanhimely  bm 
whioh  his  raoe  suffeored,  to  the  oppnesdon  aseroised  agaiait 
them.  Had  not  nders  made  other  lavs  ibr  thsso,  b 
thonght,  the  people  would  not  have  oooceived  that  sUmt- 
rence  for  his  people  wluoh  the  institnitona  of  the  lUte 
perpetually  kept  alive*  In  oonsequenoe  of  this  viev  of 
things,  Noah  hated  those  in  power  with  all  the  bitterom 
his  own  and  his  nation's  wrongs  oould  inspire ;  aid  thoi^ 
oortainly  far  from  entertaining  towards  any  ckss  of  Cbrii* 
tiana  the  sympathies  he  bestowed  mi  the  Jew%  yet  he  tliil 
not  oonoeive  for  the  serf,  the  burning  dateatatioa  wkiek 
he  felt  agmnst  the  authorities.  Like  most  Jews,  ^oJi 
was,  in  his  seoret  hearty  a  leveller ;  disaffection  beiDf  oat 
of  the  many  evils  resultiag  from  the  pernicious  system  of 
stamping  a  set  of  hmnan  beings  with  social  osUaoiini 
Not  only  are  such  beings  demoralised,  but  their  demstali* 
sation  and  their  discontent  gangrene  society  to  its  eov, 
working  slowly  but  serely,  hidden  in  its  operataon,  Int 
visible  enough  in  its  reaolt.  Noah  had  vesy  little  in  hia 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  Folisk 
Jew,  eznept,  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  aaiive  kindness 
than  generally  falls  to  the  share  of  those  who  bare  U 
battle  it  out  hard  with  liib.  His  disoootenU-hv  fererifk 
desire  lor  change,  since  change  must  bring  relief— bts 
sympathy  with  all  who  suffered  firom  a^y  ^^^piaaakHi  ihai- 
ever — his  hatred  to  all  oppressors — his  rectitude  in  mom 
things,  his  want  of  rectitude  in  others,  noAy  all  be  traeel 
to  ono  and  the  same  source — ^his  social  position.  Thof 
the  serf  who  had  been  flogged,  the  soldier  who  desertod, 
were  sure  of  comfort  and  assistance  at  the  hand  of  Koab : 
nor  would  he  scruple  to  deceive  the  knd  by  seeret  treaties 
with  his  steward,  or  to  defraud  the  government  by  sniai^ 
gling,  because  in  his  conscieaooe  he  did  not  look  upon«tber 
the  lord  or  the  government  as  the  lawftd  possessois  of  ib« 
rights  they  exercised.  This  was  a  dangenws  aohool  (a 
any  youth,  more  espeeially  <me  the  vietim  of  the  nost 
oar<dess  and  unfeeling  caprioe. 

During  the  first  months  no  visit  frvun  the  dresded 
Jakubaka,  or  even  from  her  oousin,  disturbed  PareL  Re- 
mittances were  regular,  so  Noah  cared  but  little,  sod  to 
the  boy  it  was  a  relief.  When  so  far  recovered  ss  not  to 
necessitate  the  sacrifice  of  one  whole  closet  to  bis  ioiii' 
vidual  use,  he  was  infermed  that  he  most  share  wbst 
he  occupied  with  some  of  the  children ;  bat  this  he  ns^ 
lutely  refhsed,  and  the  Jews  did  not  oi^ose  his  sppropn- 
ating  to  himself  some  hay  and  straw  in  the  left,  the  enij 
indulgence  which  he  claimed. 

'Salome  one  day  proposed  to  give  Pavel  soms  Ma 
which  had  been  left  with  them  in  payment  of  a  bad  deU : 
but  Noah  negatived  the  proposal,  inustk^  tliaiaH^*^ 
indulgence  would  be  poison  to  him  at  the  time  beisg< 
'*  Ton  see,"  he  said,  « it  isnot  theintedtion  of  hisiiwidi 
to  make  a  fine  gwtieman  of  him.;  perhaps  iheg  have  aot 
the  means  of  doing  so ;  and  even  bad  thqr  ssoh  toom, 
and  such  desires,  I  do  ooft  ooMider  that  edoastion  o^ 
duces  in  any  way  to  the  happiaiesa  or  pfoaperity  of  the 
friendleas,  like  hhnsel£  Weoa  I,  indeed,  bis  usUitl 
adviser,  he  who  entniated  ban  ta  ba  thp  )p!f|yo«le  of « 
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lOM^ttaftl^  I>iAiOQld  faisnl  tluiilwfetlMr  or  ftuaay  M)Miy 
tlk»  evil  ddfwMftibj  «iitth  injiiAeioiis  amoouti^na,  bfwom 
pMv^idiiif  Mil  with  pnfp$t  MhooBog*  wid  meam  •f  earnin}^ 
ft  (iwliliood  bj  tht  ediKCtion  tfaiu  be0t9iwd^***-I  sbonld 
tppol  i«>  tHieir  ererf  sMIiment  of  hnmanity  snd  jnstiM. 
fireii  as  H'iHi  I  tnigM,  perbftps,  M  tempted  to  stake  aa 
qjptftl  «f  ih»  kmd  in  Oie  chiM^tf  beh«lf»  if  I  but  knew 
»fa(re  tfae  i^iplieatioa  Bhottki  be  mode^  thongb  I  mooh 
Ambt  lis  meeetB ;  bat^  as  rnattem  stand,  it  is  better  to 
k«ep  the  books  <Nit  of  his  way.  How  many  Tassels^  children 
hifB  been  thns  made  toys  to  be  flung  aside  the  moHMnt 
ibey  beeame  wearisome,  or  another  whim  had  token  pos* 
ttsnon  of  their  patron's  mind.  Tfae  great  think  bat  of 
theiT  own  pBssiag'  gratiiieation-*«nd,  after  oil,  what  is  a 
Tsssal  ?  a  thing  that  belongs  to  another  who  is  free  to  do 
iFith  it  as  he  likes !  No  one  has  a  right  to  inquire— «no 
one  need  crer  know  how  he  has  been  trifled  with !  Under 
meh  a  system  what  is  the  human  heart— its  agonies,  its 
pleasares  ?  as  immaterial  as  the  straggles  of  the  burd  in 
the  fowler's  net.  A  thousand  times  better  than  have  to 
<}o  vilh  the  caprioes  of  such  beings,  to  liye  nnnoted,  un- 
known  by  them.  He  who  is  not  of  them  should  beware  of 
tbem-— keep  ak)Of  from  them  as  he  woald  keep  his  treasure 
fnm  the  spoiler's  hand.  Ko,  no,"  continued  Koah,  '<  he 
will  not  remain  long  thns  idly  brooding—'he  will  some 
rwnd  of  himself— he  will  soon  ask  to  share  in  onr  humble 
ATocations,  and  they  will  brace  his  mind  and  his  body." 

It  was  impossible,  indeed,  on  reeruitiog  his  full  strength, 
tlmt  total  want  of  all  occopation  should  not  fall  heavily  on 
Parel.  He  first  fiirailiarised  himself  with  the  stable-boy, 
Peter,  the  only  other  Christian  in  the  establishment,  for 
sn  old  attraeUon  made  him  feel  more  oomfortable  in  the 
tUlile  than  in  the  tap-room.  By  degrees  he  became  less 
m\y  witli  the  host  and  hostess  themseU'eB,  and  the  ensuing 
mtnmer  deeided  the  question.  There  is  something  in  the 
occnpations  of  the  country  so  natural  to  man,  and, 
especially,  so  congenial  to  boyhood,  that  Pavel  took  heartily 
to  them.  He  never  was  asked  by  Noah  or  his  wife  to  per- 
form any  menial  office ;  but  in  the  fields,  in  the  distillery 
ui<)  stable,  he  voluntarily  made  himself  usefhl.  Early  in 
vpfing  he  received  a  visit  from  his  cousin,  who  asked  to 
^sk  with  the  boy  alone,  and  then  explained  that  Jakubska 
Ittd  been  detained  so  long  from  him  by  illness,  and  that 
now  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  she  desired 
pBnioaately  to  see  him .  If  yon  will  come  along  with  me," 
*iMed  the  man,  **  I  think  rou  oould  sit  with  her  an  hoor 
titboat  the  neighboors  becommg  aware  of  it." 

Pavel  resohitely  reflised. 

**  She  is  your  own  mother,"  said  the  ooustn,  coldly. 

"Nof*  said  Pavel ;  ''she  is  a  wicked  witch  who  has 
«st  an  enchantment  upon  me!" 

**  It  19  a  strange  one,"  replied  the  cousin,  **  for  she  has 

to  pay  for  it :  it  is  she  who  pays  year  pension;  are  yon 

•ware  of  that?" 

"Bab!  she  gets  the  money  elsewhere,"  answered  the 
bsjr. 

I'luB  WM  to»  traei  Pavol's  ooasin  knew  not  how  i6 
F>ny  an  attack  so  direct,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he 
^  the  house  wrtliont  another  effort  towards  softening  the 
ymng  heairt  thai  was  haidening  under  his  ^es«  On  the 
*^)  belbiMigfat  it  advisable  that  ho  shonld  not  appear 
hiKlg  Vt«iM^;  atid  eoBs&deM  Jakubska 's  request  as  slieer 
^f  to  prevnt  the  rapetntion  of  which  he  took  care  to 
**t>^  P«rel*8  imdtttifat  answer  with  every  cnicl  addition 
^^QiM  ittrait.    He  know  the  M  wonao  dared  net,  if 


-die  mi  aid,  almdeii  the  boy;-«ftd  if  it  cooled  hwfmiftenuil 
Mings  towanb  hfan,  bs  thought  it  was  as  nslich  gaift'tir 
aUpaitieSk 

The  ensaing  winter  passed  veiy  nntilK  the  pnsM^g 
one.  Pavel  was  active  lii  the  ibrest^  picking  up'woofl; 
iading  the  sledges,  and  guiding'  oneeoeasioMliy  himsetf^^ 
in  foet^  showing  *  decided  incKuation  to  shnrin^  P^cr^l 
dnties.  In  the  house,  too,  his  knowledge  of  reading- and 
writing  made  him  useful  in  inditing  of  letters  and  keeping 
aoeounts,  and  he 'frequently  accompanied  Peter  in  his 
exoarsions  to  the  nearest  towns.  Whenever  his  aid  was 
wanted,  he  now  gave  it  cheerfully,  seeming  to  take  a  soit 
of  pride  in  defymg  fate ;  but  his  kindlier  feelings  were 
seldom  brought  into  activity,  for  though  Salome  was  gentle 
and  motherly,  and  her  children  quiet  and  inoflfensive,  there 
was  something  in  the  total  want  of  education,  in  the  dirty, 
penurious  habits,  and,  above  all,  in  the  ditil»rence  of  religion, 
tiiat  put  a  bar  between  them  and  his  afleetions  ;  besides 
that  youthfulness  of  feeling  that  might  have  made  Salome's 
young  jfiunHy  playmates  fat  him—- that  freshness,  whi(4i  is 
early  life's  sweetest  portion,  seemed  Aided  within  his  breast 
for  ever. 

One  morning — ^it  was  Saturday  and  market  day — ^Kosih 
having  business  in  town,  proposed  to  Pavel  to  accompany 
him.  It  being  a  half  holiday,  and,  moreover,  fidr  ttme^ 
all  the  country  folks  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  clad  in  their 
best  and  brightest  habiliments,  would  be  on  the  road.  Koall 
had  received  from  his  wife  for  his  birth-day,  not  a  week 
back,  a  new  gown  of  rich  silk,  trimmed  with  An:  of  the  red 
fox,  a  luxury  very  unusual  with  him  who^  like  most  Jewn 
of  that  low  class,  cared  but  little  for  the  proprieties  oc 
dress.  Still,  as  a  present  from  his  wife,  and  a  costly  on«^ 
the  first,  indeed,  of  price  she  had  indulged  in  since  Iheit 
union,  Noah  valued  it  extremely,  and  strutted  about  nCt  a 
little  proud  of  it.  His  children  surrounded  him  with  capeiw 
ing  delight,  and  Salome's  soft,  dork  eyes  beamed  with 
honest  affection.  Noah*s  features,  ordinarily  obscured  by 
the  negligence  of  toilet  and  the  slavish  humility  of  his  air, 
were  originally  fine  and  bold ;  and  as  he  stood  thus  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  with  no  one  before  whom  to  quail,  in 
the  full  dignity  of  man,  father  and  master,  no  one  could 
have  believed  that  those  features  and  that  mien  could,  at 
times,  be  debased  with  the  cringing  servility  peculiar  to 
the  Polish  Jew. 

"  May  luck  attend  thee,"  said  Salome,  handing  Noah 
the  apples  of  paradise,  without  which  a  Jew  in  those  coun- 
tries seldom  stirs  out,  and  having  seen  him  deposit  them 
under  the  well-beloved  ten  commandments  in  his  breast 
pocket,  she  added : — *'  Take  core  of  your  new  gown ;  I 
shall  be  older  and  more  ugly  when  I  offer  you  another." 

**  But  not  less  dear,"  said  Noah. 

The  day  was  mild  and  cheering.  Pavel  and  his  com- 
panion chatted  of  one  thing  and  another  as  they  went  along, 
and  the  plain  good  sense  of  the  Jew  made  ample  omondd 
for  what  he  might  want  in  learning.  Having  got  a  lift  by 
the  way,  they  an*ived  in  good  time  at  the  town  gate,  where 
they  were  stopped  by  the  police  there  stationed  to  answer 
the  usual  inquiries. 

**  Your  name?"  There  was  no  necessity  for  the  otlier 
interrogatories,  Noah's  costume  sufficiently  attesting'  tii^ 
race  to  which  he  belonged — **  then  pay  your  tax."* 

At  that  UKMnont  a  man  pressed  forward,  thmsthig  Noah 


*  No  Jew  was  safTered  to  enter  any  town  where  he  waa  not  a 
lieeas^  iodwsQer  without  payiug  t^. 
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mdely  asM^,  to  pay  ^niranee  dnty  (br  bis  pigB ;  it  was 
encUy  the  same  amount  per  head  as  that  demanded  for 
the  Jew.  Noah  watted  with  his  usnal  enforced  meekness 
tiil  the  pig-driver  had  paid  his  toll ;  hat  when  abent  to 
detiver  his  money  a  new-«omer  poshed  him  arrogantly 
'  asidei  expectorating  as  he  did  so,  and  crossing  himself  by 
way  of  shield  against  the  oontamination  with  which  the 
Tery  presence  of  a  Jew  tainted  the  air.  Koah  bore  all 
oelmlyi  like  one  innred  by  long  habit  to  every  possible  form 
of  insttlt.  Ills  oheek  neither  flashed  nor  paled.  He  pre- 
served a  passireness  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
apathy  by  those  who  knew  him  not ;  bnt  Pavel  instinc- 
tively knew  it  to  be  stoicism. 

**  And  that  boy? — a  Jew  of  coarse?  "  said  the  toll  col- 
lector. At  that  question  the  blood  mounted  into  Pavel's 
chedLS.     He  was  horrified  at  being  mistaken  for  a  Jew. 

**  He  is  a  Christian/'  answered  Noah. 

**  Then  I  can't  tax  him,'*  said  the  man,  ''and  yet  I  feel 
sure  yoa  are  cheating  us  of  our  due ;  however,  let  it  pass 
•— I  have  no  time  to-day  to  examine  into  the  matter. 
Don't  yoa  see  that  yonr  betters  are  watting  ?   March !" 

The  Jew,  glad  to  get  off  without  further ,  insolt,  now 
glided  and  shuffled  through  the  country  people  that  crowded 
the  gate,  like  an  eel,  but  not  one  bold  shove  dared  he  give. 
The  children  needed  no  explanation  of  the  silk  robe  and 
long  black  curling  beard  of  Noah,  and  by  raising  their 
fingers  to  their  chins,  and  various  other  gracefol  motions 
expressive  of  infantine  and  popular  derision,  and  with  sun- 
dry imitations  of  Jewish  expression  of  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment, disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  wayfarers.  Not 
once  did  Noah  turn  towards  them  other  but  reproachful 
glances — •*  for  how  can  I  be  angry  with  them,"  he  said, 
•*  who  know  not  what  they  do  ?  They  are  taught  no  better. 
It  is  their  parents,  their  schoolmasters,  who  are  cruel  and 
unjust,  not  these  young  hearts  which  they  train  to  be  as 
hard  as  their  own.  But  the  oppressive  laws,  not  merely 
enacted  at  earlier  periods,  but  constantly  renewed  and  en- 
forced against  us,  have  most  to  answer  for.  It  is  they 
that  incite  to  aggression  the  unthinking  and  uncharitable. 
How  foolish,  then,  to  quarrel  with  the  effect  Instead  of  the 
cause!  Against  the  cause  we  should  direct  the  whole 
force  of  our  resentment.  The  example  of  the  great  works 
for  good  or  for  evil — and  it  is  to  them  that  all  lessons 
should  be  addressed — for  the  sins  of  this  world,  like  the 
derastating  hall,  fall  from  above." 

**Are  you  not  afraid  of  speaking  thus  here  ?"  said  the  boy. 

•*  This  street,"  replied  Noah,  "  is  occupied  by  those  who 
suffer  and  feel  like  me — ^it  is  a  Jew  street." 

"  It  is  here,  then,  that  Salome  wishes  she  could  live  ?" 
inquired  Pavel,  "  that  the  boys  may  go  to  school — srna- 
gognc  as  yon  call  it  ?  It  would  not  tempt  me,  thongh — 
it  is  a  villanous,  dirty  street." 

"  We  are  allowed  to  live  in  no  other,  and  I  prefer  God's 
free  air  in  the  open  country  to  moping  myself  up  in  this 
narrow,  unwholesome  place.  Many  and  many  a  weak 
brother  has  been  induced  by  the  frivolous  consideration  of 
possessing  a  fine  house  in  a  fine  quarter  of  the  town,  to 
renounce  the  GKxl  of  his  fothers — ^renegades  that  make  bnt 
fUse  Christians !  Traitors  to  the  new  as  to  the  old  faith, 
they  have  gradually  bronght  doubt  and  scepticism  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  more  formidable  weapons  far  than  any  other 
we  could  devise.  Think  yoa  that  a  little  sprinkling  of 
water  can  effhce  from  the  hearts  of  those  Christianised 
poPofasBort  to  whom  the  yoaths  of  rtak  are  entrusted,  the 
priaoiples  wul  seDtioMDts  inherent  ia  tlitir  Jewish  Uood  f 
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and  think  yoo  tliat  they  ihil  to  instil  those  pr9ficij|4tt  an! 
sentiments  into  the  hearts  of  their  popits  ?  Tea  are  t«s 
young,  Pavel,  to  understand  whM  I  mean  •  \mi  one  dsv 
yoa  will  more  easily  feel  thai  it  was  as  impeKtie  as  H  iras 
crael  to  refose  so  long  placing  ns  on  a  par  with  the  rtsk 
of  the  world.  Now,  before  looking  in  at  the  faar,  I  nrost 
go  and  see  if  certain  debtors  of  mine  cannot  he  bronght 
to  foel  that  I  have  a  right  to  my  money.  I  lent  it  to 
them  at  a  time  when  no  Christiatt  wonld  have  advanced  s 
stiver— of  coarse,  I  itke  an  nnasaal  interest  on  it,  for  if 
nothing  had  tempted  me  to  take  npon  myself  so  onereos  a 
bargain,  what  should  have  indnoed  me  to  mn  the  risk  f" 

Bmerging  firom  the  Jewish  quarter  into  &  street  of  fine 
appearance,  Noah  entered  one  of  its  most  sliowy  houses, 
leaving  Pavel  the  whilst  oatside.  When  he  again  made 
his  appearance,  his  face  was  sadder,  and  he  looked  ahoot 
him  with  a  more  timid  air  than  before. 

"  I  have  been  paid,  as  usual,  with  threat^' '  ho  aaid.  «•  II 
is  one  of  those  many  houses  that  itidalge  In  a  oiuainal  cxp 
penditore  which  is  to  be  oovered  by  any  meana^  kHwfol  sr 
unlawful,  that  can  be  devised  ;  bnt  even  whilst  yon  proad 
Creoeral  spoke  to  me  wuh  sooh  oontempt,  and  in  ae  hrgh  a 
tone,  and  with  such  coarse  words,  and  woold  have  me 
thrown  down  stairs,  forsooth,  I  read  on  his  pale  brow  aod 
in  his  anxious  eye  cares  worse  than  those  that  hover  rooad 
my  board.     I  wotild  not  ohange  oonditions  wUli  hha." 

A  llltlo  farther  on  a  drove  of  cattle  blocked  the  waj,  aod 
compelled  Noah  and  Pavel  to  step  beneath  a  gateway .  Whilit 
waiting  patiently  the  moment  when  they  oonld  resame  tbear 
peregrinations,  they  heai^  two  voices,  one  raised  in  aa^er, 
the  other  in  a  tone  of  supplication.  Issuing  from  tha  court- 
yard,  and,  turning  round,  they  sawa  young  man.  in  a  nilitaiy 
costume,  belabouring  to  his  heart' s  content,  aboat  head,  &ea, 
and  neck,  a  gigantic  young  peasant,who  held  the  reins  of  tve 
powerful  horses.  To  effect  this  piece  of  brutality,  the  yoeag 
officer  had  boon  obliged  to  mount  upon  the  wheel  of  the 
vehicle.  Quo  touch  of  the  whip  on  the  fiery  animab^  aiid 
the  tormentor  would  have  been  flung  to  the  earth,  but  the 
young  peasant,  even  whilst  howling  beneath  fats  master's 
blows,  instinctively  tightened  the  roins.  One  throat  of  his 
iron  hand  might  have  proved  deadly  to  the  effeuinate^look- 
iug  being  who  indulged  in  this  paroxysm  of  despotism,  and 
yet  that  strong  hand  stiired  not.  j^avel  ooold  net  eadnre 
the  sight.  He  who,  a  oouple  of  yeara  previooa,  had  eooUy 
witnessed  the  flogging  of  men,  and,  for  that  maUsr,  ef 
women  too,  in  tho  General's  stable-yard<— nay»  had  himsdf 
struck  older  ohildren  than  himself  as  eonftdent  in  their 
passiveness  as  was  now  the  elegant  officer  in  that  ef  ins 
victim — ^he  covered  his  eyes  in  disgust,  aod  ran  firom  the 
spot.  But  he  then  ranked  among  the  striker^  and  was  bow 
Kkely  to  rank  among  tho  stroek,  and  this  nfaaiige  had 
quickened  bis  sensibilities. 

"  It  was  a  shocking  sight  1"  he  said,  as  soaa  as  the  Jew 
rejoined  him ;  "I  wonder  that  strong  man  could  eodort  so 
much  from  such  a  puny  fellow  ;  methinks  had  I  been  Uis 
peasant,  I  shonld  have  strnok  him  dead  at  mj  foeS." 

'*  Ay,  but  the  peasant  know  batlav--liiB  lifo  si  dwr  to 
biro,  serf  though  he  be." 

«'  Serf-*-serf,"  repeated  the  boy*  «id  noi  att  tfaa  (aWy 
of  tha  foir  ooold  dissipafte  tho  Mas  ooaaeatod.intkast 
word,  which  haunted  him  throoghoaa  Iha  da^  .AIM 
their  purehasea  were  made,  aod  BkvoI  %aa  mast  osgcr  te 
return  home,  for  to  hfan  the  pala  of  «itaaphig:>tha  dee; 
bnmilifttioii  €f  Noihy  pavtrof  vhigh  nai  itfiwted  iqpM< 
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mU;  WDi  u  tsifuiita  at  it  wag  new.  Turning  down  tho 
prineifftl  alroel  Inding  to  the  town  gate,  they  passed  be- 
Msth  a  saaflblding  erected  against  one  of  the  booses,  and 
tbs  boj  ehaneing  to  raise  his  head,  oneonntered  the  ma- 
lieioos  glanees  of  a  coaple  of  foang  bouse -painters  engaged 
ia  ibeir  arooationa  ImoMdiateljr  above  him.  With  a  cry 
of  deriaioQ  the  yonths  flung  down  on  poor  Noah's  bright 
new  lilk  dress  and  cap  as  much  of  their  white  paint  as 
their  brashes  could  contain.  For  the  first  time  that 
dft7  Parol  saw  the  meek  being  winco  under  hard  usage, 
aod  as  the  boya  in  the  street  echoed  tho  hoarse  laugh- 
ter or  those  on  the  soaffoldlng,  two  hot  tears  stole  down 
Nofth*9  snbdned  eonntenanoe.  Parel  felt  his  blood  boil, 
psrtly  for  the  nomerited  aggression,  and  partly  at  what 
koonmleredthe  nnmanliness  of  Noah's  resignation.  He 
vu  on  the  point  of  giving  ntterauoe  to  his  feelings  in 
gentle  expressions,  when  the  Jew,  guessing  by  his  heighten- 
ing ooloar  and  flashing  eye  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
leited  him  by  the  arm,  and  hurried  him  away;  nor  did  he 
leoetD  bfs  hold  until  they  had  left  the  town  gate  behind 
tkem. 

*'  Toamean  It  well,  you  mean  it  ktndly,  Pavel,  I  know,' ' 
)» said,  "  but  yon  might  have  brought  us  to  a  fearful  pass 
*-ehUd  thai  you  are  1  You  know  not  yet  what  it  is  to  be 
ttobbed ;  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  bo  a  Jew !  Ah  !  " 
be  added,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  as  ho  gazed  on  his  besmeared 
Teetosot,  <*  it  is  not  for  this  foolish  stuff  that  I  grieve  ;  it 
B  for  my  Salome^a  vexation.  But  what  right  have  wo  to 
vnrfloe,  or  even  dean  things?  No  other  joys  are  per- 
nittfld  «s  but  those  we  conceal.  Wo  aro  obliged  to  bide 
eor  every  pleasure,  however  innocent,  and  people  accuse  or 
of  aiystery!  They  laugh  at  our  innocence,  and  shudder  at 
oarioMghied  crimes !  Ay,  it's  a  hard  lot  to  bear ;  I  know 
bot  of  one  which  at  all  resemblos  it--ifc  is  that  of  the 

"Batl--I--"  said  Pavel;  he  stopped  short,  his  breath- 
hg  became  thick,  his  voice  husky,  *'  I — I  am  no  vassal  ?  ** 

The  inflection  of  donbt  which  he  gave  those  words  went 
to  Noah's  very  heart.  There  were  suppressed  tears,  there 
ns  a  poignant  anguish,  in  the  tremor  of  that  voice. 

"Too,  my  poor  boy,"  said  Noah,  "I  know  It  not  for 
Mie,  bat  have  been  told  so  by  yonr  cousin — ^yoa  are  re- 
giitcfed  aa  such  on  the  estate  on  which  you  were  bom." 

**  I  may  be  so  inscribed,  but  I  am  not !  "  aaid  the  boy, 
proidly. 

"Of  that  I  have  not  the  means  of  judging,"  Noah 
replied.  *'  Many  a  lord's  son  is  his  own  brother* s  vassal ; 
inaoy  a  nephew  lias  moonted  behind  the  carriage  in  which 
bis  aont  sat ;  it  all  depends  which  aide  tho  relationship 
eonei." 

"  If  I  thought  so,  I  would  run  away,"  said  Pavel. 

"  YoQ  would  get  no  passport." 

**  €an  a  turn,  then»  be  rooted,  like  a  tree,  to  a  particu- 
hripot?" 

"Ewnso." 

**  Then  it  is  his  own  fiiult, "  said  Pavel,  with  vehemence, 
"if  he  Biaka  not  thoae  repent  who  keep  him  against  his 

wiur' 

"  Vsiry  true,''  aaid  Noah ;  **  but  of  what  use  is  one  man 
i^diag  fnlk  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  the  community  ? 
UsoalyfiRliiksbisiifo." 

"Wbat'eiilef''  exdaimod  Pknrel,  diadainfully. 

^  A  thbg  700  don*t  yet  kaow,"  said  Noah,  with  a  sad 
ifhtMn^  liuii'a.BVt  the  iront.    He  who  ntea 


singly  is  but  a  criminal.  It*a  only  when  one  can,  by  hi« 
example,  eflisct  a  useliil  progress  gain  a  general  aim,  that 
any  deed  of  violence  can  be  eaceused-^t  were  otherwise 
bot  an  instance  of  private  vengeance  which  a  man  cannot 
justify  even  to  his  own  conscience.  It  were,  moreover, 
totally  useless.  It  would  only  embitter  the  eondition  of 
the  rest.  But  what  are  we  talking  of? — subjects  far  be- 
yond your  years,  if  not  beyond  your  discretion.  I  wish  my 
poor  Salome  had  not  so  set  her  heart  on  this  dress^-ay,  it 
is  a  sad  thing  to  bo  a  Jew  !  You  have  seen  but  little  to-day 
of  tho  humiliation  it  is  our  lot  to  encounter.  I  was  once 
present  with  some  friends,  at  a  grand  review  in  Warsaw, 
and  to  oommand  a  better  sight  we  got  up  into  a  tree. 
Would  you  belicTC  it  ? — under  pretence  of  inadvertency, 
wo  were  fired  at,  and  one  or  two  of  ns  dropped  to  tho 
ground,  more  hurt,  I  will  own,  by  tho  fall — ^and  the  shouts 
of  merriment  with  which  the  incident  was  witnessed  by  tho 
Christian  spectators,  ay,  even  by  fine  ladies  in  their  car* 
riages— than  by  the  shot;  but  blood  flowed,  and  a  limb  was 
broken." 

•Twill  tell  you,"  said  Pavel,  "your  chief  sin  lies  in 
submitting  as  you  do — it  is  your  tamenesa  that  makes  you 
the  scorn  of  the  Christians." 

"  Does  the  savage  viodictireness  of  the  g^psey,  a  wan- 
derer and  an  outcast  like  ourselves,  cause  him  to  be  re- 
spected ?  An  oppressed  people  who  have  no  hold  on  tho 
sympathies  of  tho  rest  of  the  human  race  would  be  misun- 
derstood in  their  just  resentment  as  they  have  been  in  their 
resignation." 

*'  But,  then,  the  peasants  complain,"  said  Pave],  '*  that 
you  get  possession  of  all  their  lands,  and  the  workmen  of 
the  towns  that  you  monopolise  all  the  trade." 

"  Even  that  charge  I  will  not  deny.  No  one  could  boy 
or  sell — there  were  no  traffic  in  Poland  or  in  Gallacia  with- 
out our  aid — the  whole  activity  of  tho  land  is  ours.  But 
why  is  it?  Because  we  are  more  industrious,  more  active 
than  the  people  of  the  soil.  Where  wo  have  found  competi- 
tion, as  in  Russia,  have  we  boon  able  to  supersede  the 
natives?  No!  Besides,  aro  we  not  also  children  of  the 
soil?  have  we  not  been  born  upon  it  for  centuries  ?  Take 
away  alieartleas  prejudice  which  the  priesthood,  in  times 
past,  created,  and  envy  has  fanned,  and  have  we  not  a  right 
to  call  oui'selves  Poles,  and  to  flourish  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  nation  ?  You  know,  Pavel,  you  yourself  were  delighted 
the  other  day  with  the  account  given  us  by  a  learned  brother 
of  my  creed,  of  a  distant  country  called  'America  ;  well,"  do 
you  think  that  the  foreign  settlers  there  will  not,  in  fewer 
centuries  than  we  have  dwelled  in  Europe,  oall  that  land 
their  own,  and  consider  themselves  part  of  the  nation  ?  Is 
it  not  madness  to  treat  us  m  strangers  or  more  sojourners 
who  have,  generation  after  generation,  been  born  on  the 
land,  and  have  no  other  to  go  to  ?  Why  should  we  not  be 
Poles  or  Germans  ;  because  we  do  not  bcliere  in  the  Divi- 
nity of  Christ  ?  Are  there  not  thousands  of  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans who  share  that  heresy  ?  And  if  we  could  be  crushed 
into  a  hopeless  poverty — if  tho  laws  should  increase  in  seve- 
rity, what  might  not  be  feared  from  our  numbers  and  our 
despair?" 

'*  But  yon  have  no  wish  to  return  to  Jeruaalcm,"  aaid  Pavel. 

'*  What  should  wo  do  there  V  * 

'* That's  it,"  said  Pavel;  '<the  moment  you  cannot 
earn  money  you  will  have  nothing  to  aay  to  anything.  I'll 
be  bound  you  would  not  care  to  enter  into  paradiae  if  yon 
ooold  not  tinflio  thore^  aod,  wMb  BMrc^-chett  I  ** 
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"  We  Are  what  people  hare  made  uf»"  aniwered  Noah, 
darkly.  <*Belb9e  casting  our  ant  Sn  our  te«(h,  let  them 
do  lomething  towards  improving  us.  No  one  pays  higher 
taxes  to  the  state;  and  yet  does  Gorcrnmeni  gire  us 
•ohools,  hospitals,  a  clergy,  asylums,  or  the  benefit  of  any 
^uMio  Institution  ?    All  theso  we  ha?e  to  provide  for  our- 


selves, or  do  without.  And  think  yon  thai  hate  begets 
love^oppressioD,  tbeeilUl  ai(Ki«lQioeiioe  ?  Gb  ask  the  mH 
bow  he  fbels  towards  his  lord?"  And  thus  was  Pavel 
taught  early  to  enter  upon  the  most  dangerous  soeial  qnet- 
tions,  and  to  view  them  in  the  darkest  light.*' 

{To  be  continued,) 


TO   A   POETESS. 


Ikmst  I  sat,  and  stirrM  the  ftrc, 

Or  lislen'd  to  the  billows ; 
Upon  a  bracket  hung  ray  lyre — 

For  here  there  are  no  willows ; 
The  mermaids  and  the  sea-j^ulls  screamM, 
Wliile  listlessly  I  dozed,  and  dreamM. 

At  length  a  gold-bediicn'd  wijht 

My  revery  did  dispel ; 
He  rufth'd  up  to  my  gate  that  night, 

And  fiercely  rang  the  boU: 
Yea,  Jiercelif — for  1  seldom  pay  him — 
Aiid  handed  in  the  "  Athenaeum !" 

And  tltere  I  saw  thy  weMnown  hand. 

To  my  great  delectation  I 
I  caperM  as  if  JulLien*s  band 

Had  been  in  operation. 
It  was  a  moving  sight  to  see  ; 
I  dmnk  thy  health  with  three  times  three ! 

The  blessings  of  a  bookless  bard 

I>esoettd  upon  thy  head  ; 
Alay  seiaphim  keep  watch  and  ward 

Where'er  tliy  footsteps  trciMl — 


Hay  joys,  both  temporal  and  divine, 
For  ever  and  for  aye  be  thine ! 

May  Po'sy's  fermentation  fierce 

Bestir  thine  inmost  soul. 
And  may  thy  mental  vision  pierce 

Beyond  the  starry  pole ; 
Witli  intelloctnal  strength  endowed. 
To  revel  *midst  infinitude  \ 

But  whilst  thro*  space  thoa*rt  borne  along, 
Ah  !  maj'st  thou  ne'er  forget 

The  simple  lay,  the  lowly  song, 
The  little  canzonet, 

The  ballad — wet  with  childliood^s  tear — 

And  eke  my  dirge,  with  heart  sincere ! 

The  Mase  refines  life's  fonntaia^springs 
From  headlong  passion's  stains : 

ISvcn  so  immortal  Campbell  sings. 
In  never-dying  strains. 

Then  tidke  thy  singiBg<rabes  andshdl-M. 

Become  a  second  L,  £,  L4 


FRAGMJlNTS    IN   VERSE. 


Weue  yoncler  line  where  sea  and  sky  embrace 
A  sweeping  arc  in  the  perimeter 
Of  the  uaivene,  pois'd  uu  its  keen  edge, 
What  should  our  strugglijig  vision  seo  b^ond? 

The  idealization  of  the  real, 
The  realization  of  the  ideal, 
Is  poetry. 


W^henee  comes  this  river;  whither  does  it  flow; 

What  great  design  accomplishes  its  course? 

It  cornea  from  the  paternal  ocean  deopa ; 

Back  flow  its  waters  to  their  primal  fount ; 

Benignant,  fertilizing  all  the  vales 

It  greeteth  in  its  filial  pilgrimage^ 

So  comes  the  soul  from  the  divine  profound, 

Mcandereth  calmly  to  its  natal  source, 

And  spreadeth  verdure  o'er  the  plains  of  life. 

One  smnmer  eve  I  sat  in  yon  wreathM  bower, 
EngoUened  with  the  wcsi'ring  sun  that  smiled 
A  bright  farewell  upon  my  pallid  cheek, 
IVhcre  diamond  tears  were  slowly  stealing  down. 
Re-raying  towards  him  prismatic  hues, 
And  speaking  something  I  can  ne'er  express ; 
Kor  psin  nor  sorrow  raised  the  crystal  sluice, 
And  yet  I  wept;  no  thoughts  had  I,  and  yet 
\feU  unutterable  things.     All  still 
And  passive  lay  my  soul,  melting  in  sounds 
Of  sweetest  music  ftt)m  the  tuned  heart, 
£xposed,  like  some  wind  harp,  to  the  caress 
Of  every  air  that  sighed  from  Faradise. 
^^ight,  with  the  voices,  fell;  lingered  the  strains 
Still  in  the  echoes  of  the  soul,  where  none 
Heard  their  reluctantly-retreating  waves. 
Save  my  o\vn  Spirit  and  the  Infinite. 

God.  Spsoe,  Pntation,  are  Isamntsble; 
AU  else  is  revelation,  flux,  and  change. 


Men  say  we  live  in  thnP,  ns  on  the  breast 

Of  a  miqestic  stream  thut  roAi  along 

The  frail  fleet  vessels  of  Imeianity 

To  the  wide  waste  of  the  eternal  deeps. 

Live  wc  not  rather  lu  etcmi^'  P 

Since  time,  the  subtlest  of  all  entities, 

Was,  is,  and  ever  shall  be  unity : 

Live  we  not  in  an  everlasting  Kow, 

Th'  unepodied  lilfr^ine  of  the  Beitf  P 

That  stormless,  wavelesa,  tideless,  moveless  ses, 

That  hides  no  bottom,  and  that  laves  no  shore^ 

ITnbeginning,  endless,  unadvancing — 

Where  Past  and  Fotnre  wholly  are  sdbmerged 

In  one  vast,  gm^fessi  Present  infinite. 


Yonder  is  the  sea,  here  a  drop  of  dew. 
Both  take  and  give  the  vivid  beams  that  ray 
From  th'  effnlgent  monarch  of  the  heavens. 
Th' «tf«rMi/ iSdw  is  the  great  ocean  glass,   . 
Meet  to  reeeivo  and  radiate  Deity. 
The  good  man  is  the  morning's  lucid  sphrre, 
The  mirror-miniature  of  the  Supreme. 
Atop  yon  gloomy  hills,  a  Anil  morass. 
Nor  takes  nor  gives  the  orbed  solsr  riieen; 
The  i/l  M«»  IS  that  tarUd  wsteiy  pfado. 
No  trait  of  Ood  is  ever  imaged  there« 
And  life's  grand  final  end  is  frustrated. 


Ood  fills  the  nnwalled  nrnpUtnde  of  9|sK«; 
God  fills  Darotlon'sbonodiesspknita^,;  '      ' 
Great  attributes  of  Uie  IhiiversslJitiiid; 
Where,  then,  amid  the  thunder-rocked  heayeasj 
TIic  wildly  fitful  hurricane-vexed  air^ 
The  maniac  ocean,  and  the  stsggering  earth 
Shall  tottering  mmkiadinid  a  home  moiwMtt  ' 
Than  the  itiUboiosi  Of  tilt  IHilfr  .    •  '    > 

J.B.D. 
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ST  PBANCB8  B&OWV, 


Thb  old  aod  wideljr-diffiifled  belief  in  ancient  books 
capable  of  oommnnicating  mysterioas  powers,  bat  always 
iDJorioas  to  tbeir  readers,  has  long  occupied  a  prominent 
place  among  the  snperstitions  of  .Ulster.  Some  sAppose 
it  io  hare  been  like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scottish 
origin,  bat  the  idea  is  corrent  in  tlie  popular  fiiith  of  all 
nations,  and  one  of  the  latest  and  most  ourioos  traditions 
of  the  kind,  which  is  still  repeated  by  some  lingering 
branches  of  a  former  generation,  regards  the  notable  Bishop 
of  Derry,  who  acted  soch  a  conspicaous  part  at  the  period 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers. 

The  morementa  of  that  memonble  time,  connected,  as 
they  are,  by  many  a  link,  with  those  of  after  rebellion,  are 
ret  recalled  by  UlatcDr  hearths  and  fields  more  vividly  than 
io  other  portions  of  the  kingdom  where  their  memory  has 
been  el&ced  by  later  agitations ;  bat  their  province  was 
at  once  the  wdl-spring  and  last  entrenchment  of  both,  and 
the  people  still  revert  to  them  with  that  nuxture  of  intel- 
ligence aod  earnestness  by  which  they  are  distingnished, 
and  which  gives  even  to  their  popular  tales,  thongh  apt  to 
border  on  the  wild  and  Incredible,  a  species  of  admonitory 
interest. 

In  the  year.  1782,  when  every  parish  and  every  village 
in  Uktcr  had  its  corps  of  ■  Volunteers,  commanded  by  the 
most  infiaential  proprietor,  when  free  trade  was  the 
standing  theme,  and  military  manoeuvres  the  eager  study 
of  erery  man,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  no  district 
turned  oat  better  trained  bands,  or  more  ardent  leaders, 
than  those  ui  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dungannon. 
That  small  town,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  richly 
eoltivaied  landscape,  at  the  base  of  a  vast  expanse  of  hills, 
six  miles  west  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  on  the  great  northern 
highway  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  has  acquired  a  large 
wtoriety  in  Lrish  history  from  the  meeting  of  delegates 
vhich  took  place  in  its  Presbyterian  church,  and  proved 
the  only  sanburst  of  genuine  patriolism  which  Ireland  has 
Men  for  oenturies.  But  Kmg  before  it  was  no  less  famous 
vith  the  readers  of  old  story,  from  occupying  the  very  site 
of  the  castle  of  the  O'Neills,  where,  in  Celtic  times,  reigned 
tte  chiefs  of  Ulster,  and  from  whence  the  great  Earl  of 
Tyrone  reconquered  the  principality  of  his  ancestors,  and 
coped  by  turns  with  the  whole  power  of  England  and  the 
poliej  of  Elizabeth. 

Every  trace  of  his  stronghold  has  long  since  disappeared. 
The  town  was  one  of  Jamea  the  first's  earliest  colonies, 
tnd  ibonded  on  its  niiiu^  at  the  great  confiscation  of  Tyr- 
cumell  and  Tyrone. 

The  national  faith  and  character  of  those  hardy  settlers 
yet  remains  impressed  on  its  entire  neighbourhood,  which 
l)u  always  been  eoergetao  and  comparatively  prosperous, 
but  many  a  record  of  its  ancient  rulers  does  the  district 
boast  also.  Bemains  of  churches  and  monastic  edifices, 
<iVTed  stone  crosses,  and  beaeon  towers,  have  long  attracted 
the  antiqaarys  not  to  mention  the  mined  castle  and  battle- 
fidd  of  Benboxki,  wh«e  Owen  Boe  O'Neill,  traditionally 
^wn  as  the  last  irarrier  of  his  race,  utterly  defeated  the 
•nny  rf  Monroe.  Owen  Boe  was  one  of  the  greatest  gene- 
^  ot  that  warlike  age^  and  Cromwell's  re-conquest  of 
^^kter  vwh^Uwed  Uh  hure  been  gieatly  iaoilitaied  by  his 
<^  which  look  plMaboiit  three  yem  after  the  baUle 


of  Benbnrb,  when  he  was  laid  with  royal  honours  and  Ipnd. 
laments  in  the  ancient  monastery  of  Cavan.  In  spite  of 
the  difi&sence  of  faith  and  race,  his  memory  was  regarded 
as  that  of  a  patriot  in  the  province,  and  a  series  of  letters 
on  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  which  excited  much 
public  interest,  and  some  government  indignation,  were 
published  in  Belfast  under  the  tignatore  of  **  Owen  Bee's 
Ghost." 

The  antborship  of  such  a  work  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
peril,  and,  therefore,  of  curiosity,  also  ;  but,  by  common 
consent  of  all  parties  in  his  neighbourhood,  it  was  fixed  upon 
Bernard  O'Neill,  master  of  English  Compoeition  in  the 
High  School  of  Dungannon,  and  a  residentatCastlecanlfield. 
The  village  so  called  is  about  two  Irish  miles  north  of 
Dungannon,  and  elose  on  the  wild  uplands  of  Pomeroy. 
It  resembles  the  former  in  age  and  origin,  being  situated 
where  once  stood  the  hold  of  the  O'Neills*  fosterers,  and 
takes  its  name  from  an  old  Elizabethan  manor-hc^ase^ 
built  there  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Charlemont, 
which  was  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  **a  fair  bawn,  having  a  fivtified  vilUige  hard  by 
of  twenty  English  families." 

At  the  period  of  our  story  there  were  no  fortifications 
there,  but  many  looms,  every  seeond  man  being  a  linen 
weaver.  The  frunilics  had  increased  tenfold,  and  were 
no  longer  English ;  and  the  village  was,  as  it  is  still,  a 
small,  industrious,  comfortable  place,  with  the  manor-house 
long  in  rains,  and  a  fttir  every  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Bernard  O'Neill,  in  the  parlance  of  his  people,  was  a 
"  spoilt  priest,"  and  his  early  career  had  been  Uko  that  of 
many  in  his  country— the  son  of  an  agriouHural  labourer, 
who  occupied  one  of  the  many  cabins  that  straggle  out  at 
the  end  of  every  Irish  village  as  well  as  Costlecanlfield. 
His  family  were  Boman  Catholics,  a  faith  then  almost 
confined  to  the  lowest  orders  of  Ulster,  and  more  especially 
so  in  that  Presbyterian  district ;  and  he  had  been  selected 
out  of  nine  for  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  chiefly  by  the 
advice  of  Father  Phelim,  their  spiritual  director,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  hedge  schoolmaster. 

All  the  stratagems  of  a  poor  scholar's  life  were  practised 
by  Barney  O'Neill,  as  the  neighbours  called  him  ;  but  as 
Carleton  has  already  described  them,  it  would  be  needless 
to  enlarge  on  how  he  journeyed  from  county  to  county  in 
search  of  ckssical  learning,  with  no  money,  ragged  clothes, 
and  a  bag  of  borrowed  books,  depending  for  his  subsistence 
on  teaching  the  children  of  small  farmers ;  how  eventually 
the  means  which  purchased  his  first  suit,  and  sent  him  to 
the  Irish  college  in  France,  was  raised  by  collections  at 
sundry  chapel  doors  ;  and  the  family  rejoiced  in  the  pro- 
spect of  his  succeeding  Father  Phelim  ;  reviving,  in  con- 
nection with  tliat  subject,  a  long  submerged  claim  to  pub- 
lic respect  on  the  ground  of  their  descent  from  the  chiefis 
of  Tyrone,  the  limits  of  whose  ancient  estates  they  now 
became  partial  to  tracing,  and  sometimes  disputed  over 
with  their  Protestant  neighbours. 

Many  letters  and  years  passed,  and  Barney,  the  poor 
scholar,  returned  to  his  native  village,  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  with  a  rather  distingnished  air,  and  most  thoughtful 
countenance  ;  a  wardrobe  thai  astonished  his  unole,  the 
only  tailor  in  Caatlecaolfield ;  the  d^^gree  of  master  of  arts 
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in  hu  pookety  bat  no  testimonials  of  divinity— for  Bernard  I 
O'Neill  bad  refused  to  be  nuule  a  priest.  How  ibis  revo- 
lution bad  been  effected  was  never  definitely  known.  His 
family  eltber  coald  not  or  would  not  explain  it.  Some 
said  be  bad  left  tbe  Irisb  college  and  become  a  Protestant, 
some  tbat  be  bad  conversed  witb  tbo  Frencb  philosopbers 
and  bad  no  religion  at  all,  and  otbers—- bat  they  only 
wbispered — ^tbongbt  it  migbt  bave  somehow  regarded  bis 
coasin,  the  tailor^s  daughter,  who  bad  died  of  typbas  fever 
a  iroek  before  bis  arrival.  Tbe  former  sapposition  was  in 
some  degree  supported  by  bis  appointment  to  a  mastership 
in  the  High  School,  it  was  said,  through  tbe  influence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Derry,  with  whom  he  bad  become  acquainted 
in  France.  Tbe  next  was  countenanced  by  the  fact  that 
be  attended  no  place  of  worship  wliatever,  and,  though 
strictly  moral  and  temperate  ia  his  habits,  avoided  all 
partioipaiion  in  duties  of  religion.  The  only  evidence  that 
oould  be  adduced  for  the  last-mentioned  was,  tbat  imme- 
diately on  bis  return,  the  twin-brother  and  confidant  of 
poor  Bom,  tboogb  brooght  up  to  his  iather*s  trade,  had 
abandoned  shears  and  lapboord,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
Ui^ly  to  Bernard's  personal  service  as  his  bumble  com- 
panion and  man  of  all  work. 

There  were  some  who  regarded  tbe  man^s  unhallowed 
abstinence  as  a  saorifioe  to  the  pr^judioes  of  his  relatives,  to 
whom  declared  Frotestaniism  would  bave  been  still  more 
intolerable.  If  things  were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  the 
awe  with  wbiob  they  hod  learned  to  look  on  one  so  much 
their  superior,  or  Bernard's  liberality  in  pecuniary  matters, 
kepi  them  silent ;  for  his  brothers  and  sisters,  besides 
sundry  ooUaicral  branches  of  the  iamily  tree,  were  well 
married,  «r  provided  with  good  service  through  his  means, 
e^ecially  his  elder  brother  Terrence,  whom  thai  friendly 
Bishop  bad  taken  ai  Bernard's  request  for  his  personal 
atteadioi.  Tbe  roof  and  floor  of  bis  parents'  cabin  were 
kepi  dry ;  tltey  never  wanted  for  peat  fuel,  a  cow,  potatoes, 
and  iobacoo,  and  anything  further  would  have  been  but  an 
invasion  of  their  comfort. 

Bernard  and  his  trusty  servant^  Maurice  Flynn,  oocupicd 
a  small  but  KspeotaUe  bouse  at  the  other  end  of  the  vil- 
lage. Over  its  domestio  economy  Haurioe  presided  witbont 
a  rival,  sometimes  admitting  an  elderly  dame  who  lived 
opposite,  as  be  said,  to  help  him*  The  salary  of  a  teacher 
in  tbe  High  School,  wbiob,  by  tbe  way,  was  also  oneof  James 
tbe  First's  establishments,  was  handsome  for  a  resident  of 
an  Irish  village.  Bemai'd  O'Neill's  simple  habits  made  it 
more  than  sufficient  for  his  wants.  It  was  shrewdly  sus- 
pected thai  he  saved  little,  but  he  spared  much,  and  was 
generally  respected  for  his  charity  to  the  poor,  and  most 
gentlemanly  manners. 

Bernard  never  associated  witb  tbe  class  in  which  be  bad 
been  bom ;  between  him  and  them  there  was  a  great 
golf,  and  though  a  young  man,  he  led  a  sindious  and 
somewhat  solitary  life,  his  chief  companions  being  books, 
bat  his  politics  were  known  to  be  those  of  the  Volunteers. 
He  had  made  but  little  public  demonsiratioa,  yet  snob  was 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  his  talents,  thai  tbe  letters  which 
ereatad  ao  gnat  a  sensation  were  at  onoe  asoribed  to  him. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  and  popular  excitement  bad 
risen  to  its  highest  pitch  in  Dungannon  and  its  vicinify, 
vben,  abent  the  beginning  of  Febmary,  it  was  known  tbat 
tlw  Irish  Volunteers  had  deiermined  to  hM  a  grand  eon* 
TentkNi  on  the  16th,  and  that  town  bad  been  chosen  for 
thnr  meeting  pkee  on  aoeonni  of  its  central  sttoalion  and 
eniiNnt  wtl  in  the  cause.    To  thit  assembly  men  of  all 


parties  looked  forward  witb  the  most  earnest  anxiety.  The 
Liberals  felt  that  by  its  consequenees  they  mast  stand  or 
fall.  The  (Government  officials  knew  that  their  intemtK, 
and  perhaps  their  political  existence,  were  staked  npoD  H. 
While  to  neutral  minds  it  presented  the  probability  of  n 
impending  civil  war— the  more  to  be  dreaded,  beouue  is 
strong  contrast  to  earlier  as  well  as  later  &etions— tbe 
opposition  then  included  muoh  of  the  lank,  the  ini^. 
gence,  and  the  talent  of  the  land.  It  was  a  tisM  to  nsU 
thoughtful  men  ponder  deeply  on  the  past  and  the  fatnrB; 
for  the  die  was  about  to  be  east»  and  who  oould  tell  vhst 
destinies  it  carried  f 

Bernard  O'Neill  sat  in  bis  small  parlosr  at  the  cfeie  of 
a  calm  but  cold  twilight,  as  usoal,  reading  a  large  book, 
and  opposite  him  sat  that  foithfol  though  wncongfirisl 
sharer  of  his  home,  Kaurice  Flynn,  indostrionaly  meodiag 
his  old  coat,  as  he  expressed  it,  **  to  keep  the  kmelinen  off 
him."  The  bare  white  walls,  ornamented  only  with  aooM 
popular  prints— Grattan,  Cairan,  George  Waahingtn, 
and  the  American  Congress  the  earpetleas  oak  floor, 
which  Maurice  boasted  tbat  his  hands  kept  in  ordsr,  and 
the  single  table,  covered  with  ooarae  green  babe,  might 
have  seemed  poor  and  comfortless  in  eyen  liinnliarviA 
affluenco  ;  but  a  blazing  fire  of  bogwood  AIM  the  roon 
with  a  warm  and  ruddy  light,  in  which  both  foces  knksd 
cheerftil,  and  Maorice  had  foUen  inta  hit  wonted  reverie 
toocbing  tbe  grandeur  which  blaster  Barney,  as  he  raspeeU 
folly  styled  his  oonsm,  had  attmned  in  oompeiten  wttk 
the  aocommodations  of  earlier  days* 

Maurice  resembled  his  master  as  little  in  perseaal  ap- 
pearance as  in  edncatiofi  and  fortanes.  He  was  a  short, 
squat  liUle  follow,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  bom  oU, 
and  though  not  twenty- five,  his  OMiiens  w«re  so  methedi- 
cally  slow  that  he  might  have  been  takea  ftr  aa  agid 
graodfother  who  had  wonderihlly  vetained  hia  Ihcrfties. 

<«  Thank  goodnesa  for  it  aU,"  fjaculatad  ha,  at  Icagtb 
finishing  the  mental  sorvey. 

*'  For  what,  Manrioe?"  said  Bernard,  looking  np;  bat 
the  reply  was  interrupted  by  a  sound  of  stmmbliag  stepi. 
Next  moment  the  door  was  poshed  open,  and  ia  walked 
the  Bishop's  servant 

<«Is'i  yerulf,  Terry?"  cried  liCanrice,  springing  from  fail 
seat  in  joyfol  welcome ;  for  between  him  and  Tcrreaee 
O'Neill  there  existed  an  ohi  bat  rather  jealoas  IntimacT, 
on  the  groand  of  their  nmtnal  relationship  to  Msstv 
Barney. 

'*  Faith  isV  responded  Terry ;  <'aa  well  for  ye  its 
no  worse,  afUier  leavin'  tbe  mastber*s  doore  open  these 
thrabhied  tunea,  when  ye  don't  know  what  might  eooe 


t» 


m. 

<*  We  haven't  muoh  to  lose,  brother,''  said  Bernvd, 
shaking  him  heartily  by  the  band ;  "  bat  oosie,  take  sff 
yoor  greatooai,  and  tell  ns  how  is  the  Bishopw'* 

**  He's  bimvely  in  Dmgaanon,  yond«  at  White's  Iiw, 
wid  aU  his  grandore,  aa  paoked  me  off  wid  this  letter  to 
ye,''  said  Terry,  prodnoing  the  epistle. 

«Is  the  Bishop oome  on  the  dUigation  hMMMf  in- 
quired Manrioe^  wba  sow  retomad  frvu  aeeariag  the 
enter  door. 

<< 'Deed  U  her  (Mid  Terrf,  «<an  the  whole  of  as  wid 
him-^wo-and-twinty  ssrrinta,  beeidfli  the  hnntsnaa  and 
the  chaplain;  bat  maybe  he  isn't  faiildia'the  graa'heose 
all  cat,  yootder  at  Deny." 

^  Is't  a  castle,  Terry  I"  dMumded  Manriea. 

«  Ay,  ye  may  «ay  that.    But  do  5«  kmiw  ^wkct  Hs  a 
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Uidin'  ?   Tbtn'e  nobody  bero  bill  oonelves,"  oontiiraed 
Teny^^aBOugaiiuoaalj  at  Bernard,  who  seemed  absorb- 
ed in  the  letter,  which  he  read,  by  the  light  of  the  bog- 
vood  fire.    *'  An'  a  aiay  as  well  tell  yes  a  qnare  story 
ftbofttit.    The  bishop's  baildin'  his  hoase  on  the  very 
spot  whtfe,  they  ny^  the  onhl  Abbey  of  Colamkill  stad 
iff  nine  hnndred  years.    There's  neither  sttek  nor  stone 
of  it  to  be  seen  there  now,  bit  whin  they  war  diggin*  for 
tjtt  fiMindations,  wid  the  bishop  lookin'  on,  I  wis  pristnt 
meself  bestda  Jerry  Friell,  the  best  digger  in  the  parish, 
]»t  all  OB  a  aodden  he  stopped  wonderfal  short.    *  What's 
the  matter  wid  ye  ?'  says  the  bishop,  *  Flaze  yer  rivirinco*B 
hoooor,'  says  Jerry,  '  me  spade  his  strack  agin  somethin' 
hard.*    ^  Bring  it  sp,'  says  the  bbhop»  and  he  called  the 
sest,  and  tii^  cleared  away  the  clay,  an'  there  wis  an 
inn  box,  as  rid  aa  ye  like  wid  mst,  an'  an  oald  padlock 
oo  it.    '  It's  imghty  light  to  be  money  ;*  says  Jerry,  as 
be  potted  it  up.     '  You'll  get  half  of  all  it  contains,  my 
fine  fellow  ;*  says  the  bishop^  and  he  knocked  off  the  pad- 
lock wid  a  stone,  bit  sorra  a  pinsworth  wis  there  that  we 
cod  see,  bit  a  big  black  book.     <  A  don't  want  tlie  half 
of  tbat  anyway,  ytr  rtvirince,'  says  Jerry.     '  Wbere  will 
ve  bmry  it  ?'     '  Why  do  ye  say  so^  my  good  fellow  f 
am  the  bishop.    '  Bekase,  says  Jerry,  *  am  think  in'  that's 
the  ocdd  bodL  tkafc  Saint  Cdlnmb  kid  by  !'     *  Bring  that 
vp  to  the  pd^oe  i  it's  a  great  antic,'  says  the  bishop  to 
me,  p(»ntin'  to  the  box,  an'  away  he  walked  wid  the  ould 
book  under  his  arm.    ^  By  the  piper,  he'll  read  it !'  says 
Jmy.  *  Ov  coorse,'  says  1.    *  Well,  it's  a  pity,  for  ho  had 
the  hmi  and  the  hand  of  a  prince,  bit  there's  no  help 
fcr  hard  frrtnne/  sayt  he.     Whin  I  heerd  that,  I  axed 
him  all  about  it,  an'  he  tould  me  there  wis  an  onld  story, 
ibtt  fiaint  Oofannkiil  bad  onoe  been  a  heathin',  an'  uivir 
Rid  a. book  bni  one  ihat  enm  ont  of  Egypt,  an'  it  lam't 
him  all  that  wis  to  ennif  bit  whin  he  was  convarted  an' 
bniit  the  osld  abbey,  he  hurried  it  under  the  high  alther 
wid  hb  corse,  sayin',  that  whoever  opened  that  book  wid 
lUTir  rest  agin  either  here  or  bereafther,  for  he  had  read 
bit  the  half  or  it,  and  they  w«d  read  the  whole." 

**Is  thero  anythin*  wrong,  Masther  Barney  f"  cried 
Maurice,  as  he  caught  the  troubled  and  half-terrified  look 
vith  whieh  Bernard  turned  from  the  letter,  at  these 
vords. 

"*  Nothing  at  all ; "  said  Bernard,  hesitatingly,  "  but 
the  bishop  wishes  to  see  me  this  night  in  Dungannon. 
Kest  yourself  Terry,  and  you  and  I  will  take  the  road. 
6i\'e  Terry  a  glass,  Maoiice.     What  »)rt  of  a  night 

*^Jhtk  an''  oonld  as  h'tr  blew,"  responded  Maurice, 
as  he  produced  the  then  current  refreshment,  from  a  cor- 
ner cupboerd.  **  GonMn't  the  bishop  wait  till  the  morniu', 
or  eun  in  hSs  own  coach,  I  wondher  t" 

His  master  made  no  reply  to  these  observations. 
Tory  diseoBsed  the  glass  of  spirits,  and  the  brothers  con- 
Terwd  as  fiuniliarly  as  relations  so  dissimilar  could. 
Then  equipped  with  greatcoat,  comfbrter,  and  thick  walk- 
mg-stldk)  Benuffd  set  out  with  his  brother  ;  and  Maurice, 
tttenta%  mdving  to  go  and  meet  him  on  his  return, 
seated  himself  by  the  solitary  fire. 

The  nngnhHr  and  imposing  figure  which  ''Frederick 
Deny,**  s«  In  clerical  fashion  he  was  styled,  made,  at  that 
A^ated^perM,  has  been  remarked  on,  according  to  their 
dtierent  opinions,  by  all  his  literary  contemporariee,  and 
left  a  strangiS'lfflpresdon  on  the  popular  mind  of  Ulster. 

'^«M^  ^Offi)  i^  iblMiritiiig  princely  retennesi  he  Beemed 


possessed  of  a  more  than  parventu  love  of  pomp  and  dis- 
play. His  housekeeping  was  on  a  scale  of  almost  regal 
splendour  and  hospitality,  and  he  never  travelled  without 
a  train  like  that  of  a  petty  sovereign.  His  political  views 
were  in  advance  of  his  age ;  and  he  merits  honourable  re- 
membrance for  his  endeavours  to  remind  the  Volunteers 
of  their  Catholic  countrymen's  right  to  representation — 
the  denial  of  which  so  justly  contributed  to  the  rtin  of 
their  party. 

It  was  probably  from  these  circnmstances  that  there 
originated  two  prevalent  reports,  which  nave  long  sur- 
vived him.  First,  that  he  had  secretly  adopted  the  Catho- 
lic creed ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  entertained  a  visionary 
design  of  becoming  the  independent  monarch  of  Ireland. 
The  bishop  had  travelled  early,  and  far.  He  was  believed 
to  be  a  learned  and  talented  man ;  but  manifested,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  a  curious  inclination  for  the  converse 
of  charlatans  of  every  description,  and  made  some  singu- 
lar acquaintances  for  a  prelate. 

The  most  substantial  monument  of  this  bishop  is  a 
beantifbl  villa,  near  Derry,  built  on  a  Venetian  plan,  and 
known  as  the  Cassino.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  standing 
on  the  traditional  site  of  a  long  demolished  abbey,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Saint  Columba,  commonly  called 
Saint  Columb,  whose  strangely-worded  prophecies  are  still 
current  among  tlie  Irish  peasantry. 

The  story  which  Terrcnce  related  that  night,  regarding 
the  bishop's  discovery,  is  no  less  popular  ;  nor  was  thot 
circumstance  ever  elucidated.  No  wonder,  then,  tbat  it 
Blled  the  musings  of  Maurice  Flynn,  as  he  sat  alone  in 
the  parlour.  His  work  had  been  resumed,  for  it  was  ne- 
cessary ;  but,  like  all  things  under  repair,  there  seemed 
no  end  to  the  stitches  his  coat  was  foond  to  require.  How- 
ever, its  renovation  was  at  last  complete,  and  Maurice  had 
commenced  a  search  for  his  own  walking-stick,  when  the 
sound  of  wheels  and  a  loud  knock  summoned  him  to  the 
door.  It  was  the  bishop's  carriage,  brittging  home  his 
master. 

"  Kow,  that's  doin'  the  daoeot ! "  said  Maurice,  as  lie 
ushered  him  in,  candle  in  hand  ;  but  as  the  light  fell  on 
Bernard's  face  he  saw  that  it  seemed  pale  and  careworn, 
as  if  the  interview  had  been  a  trying  one.  **  A  hope  hia 
rivirince  is  well,  an'  that  ye  hiv  got  no  bad  news,  Mas- 
ther Barney,"  said  the  anxious  attendant. 

•*  None  in  the  world,  Maurice,"  said  Bernard  ;  **  the 
bishop  is  quite  vrell,  and  had  only  some  matters  to  con- 
verse alxrat." 

«'  I  hiv  been  thinkin',"  continued  Maurice,  "  it  was  a 
quare  story  that  Terry  tould  about  the  ould  book.*' 

*<  All  nonsense ! "  said  his  master,  hurriedly,  seating 
himself  beside  the  fire;  ''but  it  is  late,  Maurice,  and  you 
were  up  early — hadn't  you  better  get  to  bed?  " 

Maurice  hod  lived  with  Bernard  as  a  friend  rather  than 
a  sen^ant.  He  liad  not  been  used  to  see  his  master's 
temper  ruffled,  or  secrets  kept  from  him ;  but  such  seemed 
now  the  case,  and  the  spirit  of  friendship  revolted. 

•<  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  vexed  look,  **  it's  thnn  a  wis 
early  up,  an'  may  be  you  eoald  want  me  company.  So 
good  night ! "  and  Maurice  hurried  np  stairs  to  his  own 
dormitory. 

Next  day  they  met  as  usual,  but  Maurice  did  sot  for- 
get. There  was  a  mystery  in  the  business  which  hoceald 
not  solve,  and  his  cmriosity  was  piqued  as  well  aa  his 
fKendship.  Bernard,  too,  had  grown  auddenly  nservad 
and  thoughtftd,  aa  if  he  had  some  ml^eot  of  etraett  men* 
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delwte;  and  JCanrioe  was  more  than  astonished  when, 
in  the  eveniim^*  about  the  hour  of  Terry's  v'mU  the 
bishop's  oarria^  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  his  master — 
as  it  seemed,  by  appointment — ^hastily  arranged  his  toilet, 
and  stepped  in,  telling  him  not  to  sit  up  as  ho  h^  a  key. 
Msorice  had  nothing  to  do  that  night,  and  he  sat  by  the 
hearth  wondering  and  surmising,  till  all  the  legends  he 
had  ever  beard  came  crowding  hack  on  his  memory ;  and 
he  rose  and  left  the  solitary  house  for  that  of  his  father. 
It,  like  the  homes  of  most  country  triors,  was  an  emporium 
of  news  and  polities;  but  the  gossips  had  long  dii^)er6ed, 
and  Maurice  been  some  hours  in  bed,  before  his  master's 
return.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  thus  passed. 
Duly  as  the  winter  twilight  closed,  that  carriage  arrived, 
and  Bernard  departed.  lie  returned  sometimes  earlier, 
and  sometimes  later,  but  always  looked  weary  and  troubled 
in  the  morning;  and  though  be  regularly  attended  his 
wonted  duties,  seemed,  as  his  pupils  afterwards  remem- 
bered, at  times  unaccountably  absent. 

Maurice  could  elicit  no  explanation  of  these  strange  pro* 
ceedmgs  either  by  curious  inquiry  or  vigilant  observation ; 
but  that  the  bishop  still  remained  at  the  principal  inn  of 
Dungannon,  and  had  particular  business  to  transact  with 
Bernard  every  evening,  in  its  great  oak  parlour. 

At  length  the  day  of  so  much  interest  and  an3uety 
arrived.  Never  had  Dongannon  seen  such  military  pagean- 
try, and  such  eager  crowds.  From  an  early  hour  of  that 
dim  winter  day,  the  streets  were  lined  with  men  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  in  the  dashing  uniform  of  the  Volunteers,  while 
armed  battalions^  with  music  and  banners,  marched  in 
firom  the  rural  districts.  The  windows,  the  doors,  and 
even  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  were  thronged  with  spectAtors; 
and  every  space  unoccupied  by  Um  armed  men  was  crowded 
with  the  peasantry,  who  hod  poured  in  from  ten  miles 
round  to  see  the  Delegation,  for  every  order  of  Ireland  had 
hope  in  the  Yolonteers. 

The  Delegates  marched  two  and  two,  fully  armed, 
through  a  living  lane  in  that  dense  multitude,  to  their 
meeting-house — as  poor  and  plain  an  edifice  as  ever  Dis- 
senters worshipped  in.  Hundreds  of  their  political  friends 
and  associates  closed  the  long  procession ;  and  in  the  shouts 
that  greeted  them  as  they  passed,  were  heard  names  that 
have  become  famous  in  history  through  widely  different 
memories.  Flood, by  whose  war  with  Grattan  his  party  was 
to  fall — Gurran,  whose  after  eloquence  was  mighty  against 
triumphant  and  unscrupulous  power-— Robert  Stewart, 
whom  they  were  to  call  Lord  Castlercagh — Edward  Fitz- 
gerald ;  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone— but  the  loudest  acclama- 
tion was  raised  for  the  liberal  and  most  popular  Bishop  of 
Derry. 

**  Why  don't  you  cheer?"  said  a  man  behind,  laying  a 
heavy  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Maurice  Flynn,  as  he  stood 
fast  wedged  in  a  crowd  of  his  own  order. 

*'  Sorra  bit  Til  cheer,"  responded  he,  casting  an  upward 
look  of  recognition  at  the  speaker,  who  was  none  other 
than  Terrence  O'Neill.  "There's  screechin  enough  for 
him,  am  thinkin',  widout  me?" 

"  Where's  yer  master,  Maurice?"  inquired  Terry,  in  a 
lower  tone. 

"  Where  wid  he  be,  bit  in  the  church  wid  all  the  gen- 
tlemin,  an*  tould  me  not  to  wait  for  him,  bekase  he  wud 
sti^  an'  hear  out  the  delegation.  Delegation  on  them;  its 
jist  wars  and  murther  'ill  be  the  ind  on  it;  but  this  is  a 
brave  spree,  anyhow ! "  said  Maurice,  gazing  round  him. 

The  resohitionB  passed  at  that  meeting,  and  its  results, 


are  matters  of  song  and  stocy,  fast  ^IIm 
l^Iaorice  and  Terry's  ait«itkm  fiir  tho  tmi  ol  tk«  4y. 
There  was  nothing  like  tha  nmtine  of  ocdhucy  hk  ia 
Dungannon ;  and.  after  SMUig  and  hearing  all  that  csa» 
within  the  scope  of  their  ideas,  Teny,  in  right  of  his 
wealthier  station,  treated  Maniice  to  saaw  rcfroshment  at 
a  public-house.  They  were  remarkably  sober  young  na 
in  those  somewhat  intemperate  timesy  bnt  tbe  night  lad 
fallen  before  then:  last  glass  was  discwsed;  and  Terry 
telling  Manr&oe  that  the  bishop  bad  allowed  him  to  spead 
that  night  with  his  parents^  they  set  oni  together  fur 
CastlecaulBeld. 

The  night  was  clear  and  breezy.  Mawioe  and  Terry 
walked  on,  canvassing  the  scenes  of  the  da^r  with  seveni 
of  their  acquaintances,  who  were  also  haBtening  home; 
but  one  after  another  turned  off  at  lanes  and  bye-wtjs, 
till  they  were  left  alone  at  a  part  of  the  road  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  anciently  stood  a  watch  tower  of  the 
O^Neills. 

"  Maurice,' '  said  Terry,  whose  hearty  under  the  influence 
of  that  last  glass,  seemed  inclined  to  relieve  itself  of  a  bur- 
densome secret ;  "  Maurice^  hive  ye  any  notion  what  makes 
yer  masther  an'  the  bishop  so  thick?  It  must  he  a  qiure 
business  they  hive  on  hands  every  night  in  tiiat  oak  ptr- 
lour,  as  quiet  as  mioe.  Goodness  be  aboat  0%  but  from 
observations  I  made  through  the  key-hole^  it  craaies  me 
that  they're  readin'  that  ould  book." 

**  Oh  murther!  do  ye  think  so?"  rqjoined  Manriw. 
'*Bit  that  wis  the  bad  lamin  Masther  Barney  got  in  Fraoce^ 
though  it  made  him  the  diveristman  in  Ir^lan*,  as  all  tbe 
country  knows,  by  thim  gran'  letters  he  wrote  aboot  Owtn 
Boe." 

'*  Are  you  speaking  to  me,  gBntlemen,"  said  a  tall 
man,  dressed  in  a  long  dark  cloak  and  singnlarly-sbaped 
ciq>,  who,  at  that  moment,  stepped  from  behind  a  broken 
wall  on  the  roadside. 

"  God  bliss  us— no!''  answered  Maurice,  while  Teny 
stood  in  amazement. 

"  You  needn't  bless  yourself;  young  man,  as  you^re  not 
in  the  chapel,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  sharply ;  •<!  thougbt 
you  mentioned  my  name." 

*<We  hivn't  the  plisore  of  knowin'  ye,  air,"  fisi^l 
Maurice. 

<*  Oh;  I  often  walk  here,  looking  after  some  fiiends  of 


mme. 


*» 


"But  ye  don't  live  here?"  said  Maurice,  getting 
frightened — he  Ifnew  not  why,  but  still  curious. 

"  Not  now,"  said  the  sti-anger,  as  he  walked  slovl/ 
past ;  "  I  have  been  a  long  time  at  Cavan.  Its  a  booli 
that  brings  me  here.     Good  night.'* 

"  Good  night,"  smd  Maurice ;  but  the  words  were 
finished  with  a  gasp;  for  he  and  Terry,  at  the  same  io- 
stant,  observed  that  the  figure,  which  had  stepped  into 
the  broad  moonlight,  suddenly  disappeared ;  and  both  stood 
terror-struck  on  the  high-road. 

The  sound  of  approaching  steps  at  last  recalled  thero* 
and  the  next  moment  they  were  joined  by  Bernard  liini* 
self.  Terry  first  inquired  if  he  had  met  any  ooe,  but 
Bernard  assured  them  he  had  not ;  and  his  brother  rnsde 
an  entreating  sign  to  Maurice  not  to  mention  what  h»i 
occurred. 

Bernard  seemed  at  once  worn  out  and  engitwsed  with 
that  day's  proceedings.  He  spoke  little,  but  that  littW 
was  cheerful ;  and  when  he  and  Maurioe  reaobed  homo, 
something  like  their  old  fiuniliarity  seemed  xegtored.  Tk 
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n^gte were illB  long;  Bernard  had  read  a  newspaper 
aM  for  Mamiee's  Itenefit,  teld  him  all  that  had  oc- 
cflired  at  flie  meetmgf,  and  sat  down  to  write  a  letter, 
vben  the  weU-known  carriage  was  again  heard  driving  np 
to  the  door. 

**  Give  me  my  greateoat,  Maurice/'  said  Bernard. 

**  Yer  eoaty  Master  Barney!  Its  eleven  o'clock !''  cried 
Mnirice,  determined  to  make  a  stand. 

**^o  matter,  Maurice;  I  have  an  appointment  this 
night  in  Dongannon.  Perhaps  I  won't  be  hack  till 
morning.  Don't  be  lonely,  hot  go  down  to  your  father's;" 
and  Bernard  was  stepping  out. 

*'0h,  Master  Barney,"  cried  Maurice,  in  whoHc  mind 
a  great  terror  had  overcome  all  minor  ones,  '<  for  the 
Eake  of  her  that's  gone,  listen  to  me,  and  don't  go  this 
nigbt,  for  yer  goin*  to  no  good«     I  hive  had  a  qnare 


varam  • 


**  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Bernard,  sadly,  **  but  it  will  be 
the  last  time.  Don't  frighten  yourself  by  staying  alone 
in  the  house;''  and  he  jumped  into  the  carriage,  which 
instantly  drove  away. 

Manrioe  obe3red  the  last  injunction,  though  not  in  his 
roaster's  meaning.  "  I'll  see  what  they're  about,"  was 
his  desperate  resolution,  as,  seizing  his  hat  and  stick,  he 
harried  to  the  cabin  of  the  elder  O'Neill. 

"  God  save  all  here.  Is  Terry  widin  ?"  he  inquired,  as 
Mon  SB  the  door  was  opened ;  for  nothing  could  be  seen 
tbroQgh  the  dense  tobacco  smoke  with  which  the  aged 
pair  fHIed  the  cabin,  from  then:  seats  on  each  side  of  the 
fir?. 

"  It's  me  that's  lettin'  ye  in,  sore,"  said  Terry,  at  his 

elbow. 

"Well  thin,  Masther  Barney  wants  ye,"  said  Maurice, 
slammcriDg  with  mere  unusage  to  falsehood. 

"  Take  a  sate,  Maurice  Flynn,  an'  tell  us  yir  news," 
aid  the  old  man. 

"Thank  ye  kindly,  but  I  hivn't  time.  Its  a  brave 
pUce  ye  hive  there — I  wish  ye  good  ov  yir  comforts," 
said  Maurice,  with  the  civility  of  his  class. 

**Ay,  Maurice,"  grumbled  the  old  dame,  "we  have 
pfenty,  but  sorra  one  his  time  to  spake  to  the  ould  people. 
They're  all  away  doin*  for  themselves,  an*  Barney's  too 
?rait.  Blessin's  on  him!  Good  night,  boys,  an'  Terry, 
<lwr,  come  back  if  ye  can." 

Once  outside  the  door,  a  few  words  sufficed  to  explain 

that  had  occurred,  and  Maurice  and  Terry  agreed  to  take 

the  road  to  Dungannon.     It  was  now  utterly  deserted  ; 

^Imrice  thought  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  carriage 

^  ahead,  hut  it  was  lost  in  the  distance,  and  they  hastened 

«n  vithont  speaking,  except  that  both  repeated  their  rosa- 

nes  in  passing  that  broken  wall.     The  streets  of  Dun- 

gwroon  were  silent  when  they  reached  it,  as  those  of  a 

<^<wntry  town  are  apt  to  be  at  midnight.     The  crowd  and 

P'^^t  of  the  day  were  over,  but  again  the  sound  of  the 

triage  was  heard.     "  We'll  follow  it,  Maurice,"  said 

Terry ;  and  follow  they  did,  though  it  led  them  half  round 

«e  town,  and  close  to  the  meeting-house  where  the  con- 

fwirse  had  been  greatest  in  the  morning,  and  the  silence 

'S8  deepest  now ;  but  their  ears  were  assailed  on  all  sides 

*?  the  steps  of  a  coming  crowd.     '•  May  be  they're  goin' 

t«  hooU  another  Diligation.     Be  the  piper,  the  meetin'- 

W  is  lighted,"  said  Terry,  and  lighted  it  was,  though 
Wntly. 

The  gate  of  the  yard,  or  green,  which  generally  sur- 
rounds such  churches,  stood  open;  there  were  evidently 
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people  within,  and  tlie  two  spies  had  just  tirae  to  take  refiigi 
behind  some  trees  that  grew,  as  Terry  said,  '*convaniaat," 
when  out  of  the  principal  door  walked  the  bishop  and 
Bernard  O'Neill,  the  former  carrying  a  lantern  of  strange 
form,  and  the  latter  a  large  oaken  book.  <'  It*s  itself !'' 
whispered  Terry,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  rolumo.  But 
Bernard  at  once  took  his  position  besudo  the  bishop,  both 
having  their  backs  to  the  door,  and  began  to  read. 

The  tone  was  low  and  the  words  were  Latin,  but  when 
the  reader  paused,  the  bishop  called  aloud  on  some  Latin 
name.  Suddenly  there  was  heard  within  the  church  the 
movements  of  a  crowded  assembly.  Then  a  voice  in  the 
act  of  delivering  a  continuous  oration,  which  was  inter* 
rupted  by  a  wild  cheer  as  if  from  thousands,  and  when  it 
ceased,  a  little  man  in  official  robes  walked  out,  and  passed 
slowly  before  the  bishop  and  Bernard. 

"  That's  Mr.  Curran,"  said  Terry,  still  whisperings 
"  I  never  saw  him  so  gran'.  Murther,  but  that  must  be 
the  great  meetin'  iutirely.  Where  has  he  gone,  do  yon 
think  ?"  Maurice  conldn't  see.  But  again  Bernard  read, 
and  at  another  pause  the  bishop  called.  As  he  spoke, 
there  came  at  once  the  peal  of  bngles  and  dnims,  followed 
by  long  rolls  of  musketry  and  rushing  of  squadrons  in  the 
wild  uproar  of  a  battle,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  man  with 
torn,  bloody  clothes,  and  a  ghastly  face,  rushe<l  out,  and 
was  lost  in  the  night. 

**  It's  Lord  Edward !"  gasped  Terry,  but  Bernard  read 
on,  and  again  the  bishop  called.  3£aurice  and  Terry 
could  scarcely  believe  their  ears,  fbr  they  heard,  as  if  olo^ 
at  hand,  the  roar  of  a  stormy  sea,  followed  by  a  confused 
murmur  of  steps  and  voices,  and  some  one  saying  aloud, 
"  The  French  are  landed."  Suddenly  all  was  still,  and 
then  came  the  noise  of  bolts  and  Imrs  driven  home,  and 
the  hammering  of  men  at  work,  as  if  upon  a  seafibld,  while 
out  of  the  church  walked  a  man  in  strange  dark  uniform, 
with  a  bloody  razor  in  his  hand.  "  It's  Mr.  Tone  !  but, 
Maurice,  was  it  himself  cut  his  throat  ?''  **  I  didn't  see 
that — but  whisht  !**  said  Maurice. 

Bernard  read  again,  and  the  bishop  called  another 
name.  There  was  a  sound  heard  like  rustling  robes  and 
papers,  and  then  a  man  walked  out  in  a  rich  court  dress ; 
but  they  saw,  by  the  bishop's  lantern,  that  his  hands  were 
dripping  with  blood. 

"  What  his  that  chap  done  ?  It's  Jlr.  Bobert  Stewart, 
too ! "  said  Terry. 

"  Work  enough  of  the  kind ! "  said  a  voice  close  beside 
them. 

"AVho  are  you?"  said  Maurice,  half  aloud.  "Ilivo 
you  been  at  that  meetin'?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  man;  "that  book  has  gathered  us 
all  here ! "  and  at  the  same  instant  the  pair  recognisetl 
the  stranger  they  had  met  at  the  broken  wall.  Thoughts 
whose  horrors  they  could  never  tell  in  after  years  passed 
over  them,  and  uttering  one  mingled  shout  of  "  God  havo 
mercy  on  us  ! "  Mam'ice  and  Terry  rushed  from  the 
spot. 

That  night  the  parish  priest  and  apothecary  were  each 
roused  from  their  rest,  to  render  professional  ussihtaucc  to 
two  young  men,  who  had  fallen  in  at  the  still  open  door  of 
a  public-house  in  a  lane  leading  to  the  Presbyterian  church, 
in  strong  convulsions — as  it  was  believed,  from  fright. 
It  happened  to  be  the  house  in  which  they  had  been  tliat 
evening,  and  the  landlord  at  once  recognised  !Maurice 
Flynn  and  Terrence  O'Neill. 

Before  daylight,  I^Iaurice  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  tell 
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the  priest  all  that  they  had  seen  ;  but  though  Terry's 
physical  strength  returned,  his  mtellect  was  irreoorer- 
ably  gone.  The  young  man  never  spoke  a  rational  word 
after,  bat  lived  many  years  in  a  state  of  harmlesa  imbe- 
cility. 

The  priest  of  Dongannon  was  a  polished  prodent  man, 
and  a  xealons  friend  to  the  Volunteers.  He  tried  to  con- 
Tinoe  Maurioe  that  the  whole  was  a  hoax  or  a  fancy,  and 
strictly  enjmned  him  not  to  publish  it;  the  story  was 
therefore  partly  suppressed.  But  the  bishop's  coachman 
knew  that  his  master  had  sent  him  to  the  inn,  saying,  he 
would  drive  home  himself  firom  the  house  of  Colonel 
Jones,  where  he  spent  the  evening — ^that  he  and  Bernard 
O'Neill  had  arrived  very  late,  and  on  foot,  and  that  all 
the  servants  had  been  sent  in  the  morning  to  look  after 
the  horses,  which  were  heard  and  seen  for  miles  through 
the  conntry  the  night  before,  thundering  over  fields  and 
fbnces  with  the  carriage,  till  it  was  broken  to  pieces  on 


the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Blackwater.  Populir  ramoor 
also  added,  that  the  horses  never  could  be  tamed  or  bar* 
nessed  again,  and  were  shot  one  after  another  as  utterly 
vioions  and  unserviceable. 

It  was  stranger  still  that  Kaurioe  never  weald  retsn 
to  Bernard's  house,  but  resumed  his  father's  bench  and 
business ;  and  his  former  master,  within  the  same  w«ek, 
resigned  his  situation  and  became  private  secretary  to  the 
bishop.  As  the  latter,  from  that  period,  gradaally  gsn 
up  political  agitation,  and  travelled  fhira  city  to  citjr  m 
tlie  continent,  till  his  deaih,  these  circnmstaaoes  were  ht- 
lieved  to  indicate  the  knowledge  of  ooming  events,  and  ths 
curse  of  restlessness  derived  firom  that  long-boned  volame. 
Report  said  it  was  finally  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican ;  and  some  years  after  the  bishop's  deceaar,  t 
tourist  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungannon  mentkmed 
that  he  had  recognised  Bernard  O'Neill  among  the  sikat 
monks  of  Chartreuse. 


THE    LOST    FRIEND. 


What  seeVst  thou  here?  o'er  treasure  gone 

A  miser  do*st  thou  bend  P 
I  seek  for  soinething  I  have  known — 

The  flgura  of  a  friend. 

I  seek  a  smile — the  sun  is  bright 

And  lovely  to  the  eye ; 
Bat  snabeams  are  but  drops  of  hgkt. 

No  wonder  that  they  die. 

I  seek  a  voice — the  voice  of  bird, 

It  makes  the  ear  rejoice, 
But  inward  edio  it  ne'er  stirred; 

'Tie  not  a  kunan  voice. 


Itis  smile — by  that  1  knew  twas  day — 

His  voice  heard  in  mine  ear. 
Sweeter  tkaa  bells  on  new^ysai's  day, 

Rang  in  to  me  new^year. 

He  loved  me  aa  few  else  coold  love, 

Yor  few  had  grieved  as  he; 
He  loved  me  when  X  needed  love. 

Nor  asked  for  sympathy. 

And  asVst  thou  what  I  seek  thnt^s  gone? 

Why  like  a  miser  bend  P 
Thoa  neV  canst  k&ow  who  hasl  not  known 

The  figure  of  that  friend. 


VERSES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


WiiBN  nature,  rich  in  glory,  shone, 

And  spread  her  boundless  treasure  forth, 
A  Riinstrel,  weary  and  alone. 

Sat  on  a  summit  of  the  north. 
It  was  the  loved  land  of  liis  sire ; 

In  distant  climes  long  had  he  been, 
And  as  he  gazed  he  tuned  his  lyre 

To  sing  the  praises  of  the  scene. 

**Keolining  on  this  mountain-top, 

Where  shades  of  eagle  forms  sweep  past, 
Where  often  springs  the  antelope, 

And  sea-birds,  screaming,  tune  the  hlast, 
I  cannot  now  resist  the  power 

That  thrills  with  secret  fire  my  soul, 
While  at  this  blessM,  enchanting  hour, 

I  gase  enraptured  on  the  whole. 

^'Tis  noonday,  and  the  biasing  sun 

Has  httsh'd  each  echo  to  its  rest ; 
JFor  here  no  city  sends  its  sound 

Like  thunder  through  the  aching  breast. 
And  all  is  route,  save  where  a  rill 

In  pearly  brightness  springs  below, 
A^id  every  vale  around  is  still. 

Nor  heard  the  voice  of  joy  or  woe. 


**Tlie  fleMs  beneath  are  waving  green, 

And  dieek'd  in  many  a  varied  fena. 
While  clear,  meandering  streams  ore 

That  never  knew  the  ocean  storm. 
And  on  the  heath-clad  hills  around. 

The  sheep  and  kine  in  shadow  lie; 
The  far-off  sea,  without  a  oound, 

Seems  blending  with  the  boondkiss  sky. 

''In  distance,  on  the  mountain  sides, 

A  rund  village  sweetly  lies ; 
The  coriing  smoke  above  it  glides, 

And  fair  its  sacted  spires  arise. 
Before  it  spreads  a  beauteous  bi^ 

With  gidlant  barks  upon  its  breast, 
And  in  the  dazzling  sh^n  of  day 

It  seems  a  picture — all  at  rest. 

"  Oh !  when  I  cast  my  eyes  inspired 

On  all  the  bliss  around  me  spread, 
I  feel  my  expanding  bosoin  fired. 

And  more  to  hemrtn  tlian  naakind  weL 
The  bamished  sea  sends  forth  its  Ughti 

Refracted  from  its  dazzling  breast. 
While  islands,  scattered  in  their  might, 

Look  glorious  from  their  ocean-Mat?* 
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In  ih€  character  of  the  EngliBh  people  there  are 
general  frntores  ecaroely  reeognised  by  foreign  na- 
tions, or  at  times  eren  by  oarselves.  Among  these 
is  our  love  of  mosie.  Until  lately  the  opinion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  prevalent  that  what- 
erer  leaning  we  might  have  towards  poetry  and 
romaneo,  however  we  might  ahine  in  wild  adven- 
ture,  or  display  tiiat  irresistibk  energy  whieh  leads 
to  conqnest  and  dominion,  we  were  little  snsceptible 
of  tlie  pleasare  whieh  springs  from  listening  to  the 
concord  of  sweet  sonnds.  And  this  idea^  it  mast 
be  owned,  arose  and  spread  naturally  enongh. 
We  are  a  reserved  people,  fond  of  conventionalities 
and  appearaaees,  very  mneh  addicted  to  keep  oar 
thoQghts  to  oorselves,  and  above  ail  things  ashamed 
to  betray  emotions  before  strangers.  Elsewhere  in 
the  world  the  exhibition  of  passion  and  sentiment 
is  supposed  to  be  a  merit,  and  therefore  people  covet 
the  repntation  of  being  impressionable.  There  are 
sdrantagcs  and  disadvantages  in  this.  It  produces 
a  willingness  to  recognise  openly  and  frankly  the 
claims  of  art,  bat  leads,  at  the  same  time,  in  those 
vho  are  realty  ignorant  and  unsusceptiblo,  to  a  gross 
affectation  of  saperior  taste  to  a  ridicalously  false 
enthusiasm,  and  to  those  extravagancies  of  manner 
and  language  which  distinguish  the  shallow  pre- 
troder  fh)m  the  man  of  real  judgment  and  sensi- 
bUitr. 

Most  of  the  continental  nations  had,  until  lately, 
little  else  to  think  of  but  am  usemen  t.  Politics  were 
niterdictod  to  them  by  their  governments,  and, 
where  political  investigations  are  forbidden,  litera- 
ture itself  becomes  worthless.  Pleasure,  therefore, 
of  all  kinds,  became  the  solo  object  of  life,  and  mu- 
sic and  tho  drama  were  called  in  to  fill  up  the  in- 
tcrrals  of  intrigue.  If  they  produced  no  great 
statesmen,  they  could  boast  of  the  composers  of 
iQceessfal  operas  ;  the  place  of  politicians  was  sup- 
plied by  singers  ;  and  if  the  most  execrable  discord 
prerailed  in  the  state,  they  were  certain  to  find  a 
foil  blaze  of  harmony  in  the  theatre.  All  tEoir 
t&llc,  consequently,  turned  upon  what  to  them  were 
the  great  events  of  the  day— -the  achievements  of  a 
faTourite  eantatrice,  the  squabbles  of  managers, 
tho  lores  and  friendships,  the  hatred  and  jealousies, 
or  occasionally,  perhaps,  the  virtues  and  moral 
qualities  of  performers  and  singers. 

in  topics  like  these  it  is  impossible  for  a  free 
people  to  take  an  equal  degree  of  interest.  It  is 
no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  art  of  all  kinds  has 
flonrishod  most  in  democracies,  a  truth  which  may 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  we  have  just 
wen  stating.  There  is,  however,  no  inconsistency 
ui  the  matter.  In  a  well  organised  state  there  is 
&  time  and  a  place  for  everything ;  for  severe  study 
and  serious  business  as  well  as  for  the  arts  ;  and 
those  elegant  amusements  and  enjoyments  which 
contribute  to  fit  bmu  for  the  sterner  duties  and 
njore  laborious  pursuits  of  life.  Without,  there- 
fore, meriting  the  name  of  a  musical  people,  which, 
>t  IS  to  bo  hoped,  will  never  bo  justly  applied  to  us,  we 
*re  perhaps  more  fully  alive  ta  the  true  delights 
of  muaio  than  any  other  nation  in  Christendom. 


Travel  through  France,  through  Gennany,  through 
Switzerland,  Italy,  or  Spain,  and  you  will  meet 
with  infinitely  less  entertainment  for  the  ear  than 
in  England.  We  dare  say  there  are  those  who 
will  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  bare  idea ;  but  a 
nation's  real  taste  for  music  may  always  he  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  barrel  organs  put  in  requi- 
sition. All  the  grinders  of  tunes,  all  the  retailers 
of  stereotyped  airs,  all  the  small  artists  who  vend 
harmony,  as  it  were,  by  the  ell,  flock  to  this  coun- 
try as  to  the  best  market  in  the  world.  In  street 
music,  in  street  singing,  we  accordingly  outdo  all 
other  nations,  so  that  these  islands  maybe  compared 
to  one  vast  cage  out  of  which  torrents  of  melody 
are  perpetually  gashing. 

The  same  remark  precisely  will  apply  to  the 
higher  efforts  of  musical  talents,  so  that,  though 
great  singers  may  commence  their  career  in  other 
countries,  they  inevitably  verge  ultimately  towards 
England,  where  they  are  supposed  to  reach  the 
summit  of  fame.  The  continent  is  only  a  sort  of 
preliminary  school.  There  the  first  crude  efforts 
of  the  singer  are  made,  and  the  separation  takes 
place  .between  mediocrity  and  genius.  But  when 
all  that  art,  and  study,  and  experience  can  effect 
has  been  accomplished,  the  artist  turns  towards 
England,  where  the  brightest  laurels  are  to  be 
gathered  ;  after  which  there  is  nothing  to  be 
aspired  to  but  repose,  retirement,  and  the  enjoy* 
ments  of  private  life. 

This,  we  are  well  aware,  is  not  a  popular  opinion, 
but,  if  our  readers  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine 
and  think  for  themselves,  they  will  find  it  is  a  true 
one.  Where  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  Catalani,  Pasta,  Sontag,  Malibran,  Grisi,  Al- 
boni,  or  Jenny  Lind  ?  Not  in  Paris,  Berlin,  or 
Vienna,  but  London.  No  one  can  doubt  this,  be- 
cause tho  facts  of  the  case  are  on  record.  But  if 
we  wish  to  know  tho  feeling  which  pervades  Italy, 
for  example,  we  have  only  to  mix  there  with  the 
young  aspirants  for  fame,  when  we  shall  find  that 
every  heart  beats  to  be  distinguished  in  Inghilterra, 
to  which  they  invariably  look  as  the  goal  of  all 
their  efforts.  We  once  remember  conversing  in 
Tuscany  with  a  beautiful  singer  who  had  never 
travelled  further  than  Naples,  and  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  general  character  of  the  European 
nations.  But  in  her  comparative  obscurity  all  the 
great  traditions  of  the  musical  world  had  reached 
her,  and  she  would  dwell  for  hours  on  the  brilliant 
visions  which  floated  before  her  when  she  thought 
of  England.  The  fascination  may  reside,  no  doubt, 
partly  in  our  wealth,  yet  only  partly,  sinco  it  is  far 
less  the  fortunes  they  make  here  than  the  admira- 
tion and  the  glory  which  attend  the  making  of 
them,  that  constitute  the  attraction. 

It  will,  from  what  has  been  said,  be  evident  that  we 
are  not  disposed  to  assign  a  low  place  to  music  in  the 
list  of  national  amusements.  We  regard  it  as  a 
highly  pure  source  of  pleasure ;  and  as  they  who 
administer  delight  to  us  deserve  to  be  rewarded  to 
a  certain  extent,  perhaps  even  with  affection,  we 
cannot  otherwise  tiian  approve  of  the  enthusiasm 
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Gxcitcd  among  the  true  lovers  of  music  by  Jonny 
Lmd.  Music,  however,  addresses  itself  more  to  the 
imagination  than  the  intellect,  and  more  to  the 
senses  t'han  to  either;  and  it  is  only  the  sensorons 
sphere  of  our  nature  that  it  can  bo  said  to  refine 
and  purify.  The  inteUect  lies  beyond  its  reach,  but 
as  it  moves  among  our  passions,  and  fivns  them  with 
its  breath,  it  appears  to  melt  and  bear  away  all  the 
grosser  elements,  while  it  excites  and  invigorates 
whatever  is  healthful  in  them.  Nearly  all  persons 
Icnow  some  voice  with  which  thoy  associate  whatever 
is  most  pleasing  and  rapturous  in  life.  They  have 
heard  it  perhaps  in  their  happiest  hours,  when  the 
whole  instrument  of  their  mind  was  attuned  to  har- 
mony, when  their  passions  had  been  lulled  by  enjoy- 
ment into  luxurious  repose,  and  when  the  various 
softer  sentiments,  melting  imperceptibly  into  each 
other,  appeared  to  have  lifted  up  the  soul  to  the 
very  summit  of  happiness. 

It  is  from  this  portion  of  our  life's  experience  that 
wo  derive  the  power  to  sympathise  heartily  with  a 
public  singer.  The  spell  she  exercises  does  not  ro- 
Bido  entirely  in  her.  We  contribute  much  towards 
tho  completion  of  the  process,  and  her  voice,  as  it 
diifuscs  itself  over  the  theatre,  becomes  as  it  were 
ton  thousand  voices,  modified  by  partiality  and  fond- 
ness, which  speak  in  different  tones  to  every  heart. 
In  this  consists  entirely  the  triumph  of  music.  •  It 
is  as  the  handmaid  to  something  else  that  it  con- 
quers. The  taste  goes  for  much,  but  the  heart  goes 
for  infinitely  more  ;  and  as  we  listen  we  gather  up, 
as  it  were,  and  bind  together  all  the  delicious  threads 
of  our  former  existence,  and  bind  them  secretly 
around  the  one  we  love.  No  one  can  ht^ve  ever 
penetrated  into  the  metaphysics  of  music  without 
becoming  conscious  of  this.  Wo  are  very  far,  how- 
ever, from  insinuating  anything  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  tho  public  singer,  and  only  endeavour  to 
account  for  what  must  bo  otherwise  inexplicable. 

There  is  another  observation  which  we  may  as 
well  throw  out,  now  that  we  have  got  upon  this  part 
of  our  subject — it  is  this,  that  Jenny  Lind,  belong- 
ing to  a  northera  race,  speaks  more  directly  to  tho 
sympathieg  of  a  northern  nation  than  a  woman  cast 
in  the  fiery  mould  of  tho  south.  There  is  far  more 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  idiosyncracies  of  race 
than  our  philosophy  has  yet  led  us  to  acknowledge. 
For  example,  no  art  purely  Hellenic  has  hitherto 
been  thoroughly  naturalised  in  the  north.  Even 
religion  itself  has  acquired,  in  passing  the  Alps,  a 
new  character,  and  been  invested  with  different  at- 
tributes, and  learned  to  speak  to  tho  heart  in  a  lan- 
guage unknown  in  other  latitudes.  The  causes  of 
these  phenomena  may  lie  too  deep  for  scrutiny,  but 
thoy  are  pot  on  that  account  the  less  real  or  influ- 
ential. 

At  the  same  time,  there  exists  among  us  a  small 

number  of  individuals  bearing  within  them  the  geiTns 
of  southern  affinities,  introduced  by  the  mixture  of 
blood,  or  some  of  those  other  subtle  and  unknown 
processes  which  produce  the  modifications  of  indi- 
vidual temperament,  whose  whole  system  of  sensi- 
bility is  more  alive,  and  vibrates  more  fiercely  to  the 
touch  of  fiercer  natures.  These  form  the  compara- 
tively small  minority  who  experience  inferior  delight 
ftom  tho  performances  of  Jenny  Lind,     They  re- 


cognise her  talent.  They  volimterily  JffWl^lm  tbd 
wonderfbl  resources  of  her  arfc.  Thoy  dw#B  vith 
critical  earnostn<»88  on  her  nameroas  Mid  vaM 
merits,  moral  and  technical.  Sbd  doe«  i»t,  bor- 
ever,  possess  a  thorough  covhrnand  of  tiieir  stmi*- 
thics,  to  stir  the  whole  depths  of  wMchroqwws  the 
presence  of  an  clement  seldom  fcmnd  in  the  northvn 
division  of  tho  temperate  zone.  To  them,  an  Italian 
woman  of  equal  genius  would  possess  infinitely 
greater  charms.  Take  an  illastratfion  from  tb 
sister  art  of  sculpture.  Two  artiste,  the  one  fron 
Scandinavia,  tho  other  from  Rome,  may  divide  be- 
tween them  a  block  of  Carrara  marble,  and  earh 
sculpture  therefrom  a  Ycutifl.  These  artists  will 
each  impress  upon  tho  goddess  the  cfaaraeterifitiff 
of  their  country  and  their  race,  and  their  respectii« 
peculiarities  will  recommend  their  workmanship  to 
those  influenced  by  analogous  sympathies.  Bat  tin 
admirers  of  each  will  scarcely  comprehend  theotben, 
or  be  able  to  enter  into  the  admiration  thoy  revpec- 
tivoly  excite.  The  voice  is  the  Carrara  marble  t« 
a  singer,  and  is  moulded,  and  fashioned,  and 
adapted  to  produce  particular  effects  by  the  same 
principle  which  presides  over  the  tastes  and  liabits 
of  races. 

These  remarks  are  made  to  account  for  vbat 
might  other\vise  seem  unaccountable — the  superior 
influence  exercised  by  Jenny  Lind  over  society  it 
England.  Scarcely  has  any  public  singer  boes 
before  received  so  freely  into  the  hotnes  and  heanhs 
of  English  families,  though  it  cannot  be  d^mbted 
that  many  persons,  equally  estiibable,  hare  b«« 
among  us.  But  all  the  analogies  of  thdr  nsttitt 
constituted  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to  fnniittf 
intercourse,  while  by  blood  and  race  Jenny  Lind 
appears  to  be  one  of  ourselves.  Her  very  name  is 
as  purely  English  as  that  of  Margaret  Smith. 
Thero  are,  besides,  other  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed towards  producing  tho  same  result.  She 
is  said,  soon  after  her  arrival,  to  hare  formed  an 
attachment  in  this  country,  and  to  hare  meditated 
settling  here,  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  the  case 
with  any  Italian  singer  of  the  first  eminence,  la 
the  eyes  of  tho  latter,  we  may  be  correct  jndgei, 
and  liberal  patrons  of  merit  ;  oar  taste  may  bo 
sound  and  our  generosity  unequalled  ;  but  trc  are 
not  generally  calculated  to  become  their  com{«- 
nions  for  life,  to  excite  or  repay  their  volcanic  afi^ 
tions.  Jenny  Lind  is  an  Englishwoman  at  the  first 
remove,  while  Pasta  or  Catalani  would  not  hvK 
been  rendered  such  by  a  century's  residonce. 

These  considerations  will,  we  think,  sufficientiy 
explain  tho  regret  which  has  accompanied  the  an- 
nouncement of  Jenny  Lind's  retirement  from  tbf 
stage  ;  but  this  feeling  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  report  just  J)ut  in  ciirofa- 
tion,  that  the  step  has  been  rendered  necessarrby 
the  alarming  state  of  her  health.  8 he  is  sAid  to 
be  subject  to  nervous  attacks,  which  affect  thdhead, 
and  increase  in  an  extraordinary  degrise  the  acticn 
of  the  heart.  It  is  added,  tihata  sudden kct^fi of 
this  complaint  on  Tuesday,  the  fld  of  Mirjr,  deter- 
mined her  to  quit  tho  stage  immediiiteljr ;  and  «i 
tho  10th  she  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  took  ter 
leave  of  tho  public.  It  is  perfectly  trtiCi  Wi  Ws  rasr, 
that  a  sort  of  friondfy  and  familiar  ititcSuhsottrse  Mni 
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Mn6  to  mat  between  the  Harourito  «inger  and  the 
babitwd  iraqueiiters  of  the  opera.  Pleasure  of  all 
YM»  is  Aore  |o  beget  in  finer  naturefi  gratitude  to- 
wards the  hestowQTA  of  it ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
hftve  listened  whole  seasons  to  Jenny  Lind  without 
haring  eiperienced  extraordinary  delight,  and  some 
degree  of  attaciuneat«  at  least,  to  her  who  had  so 
profiuely  scattered  it.  When  brought  face  to  face, 
therefore,  lor  the  last  time»  the  great  singer  and 
tbe  pablic  eoold  not  but  experience  extraordinary 
WDifttioias.  Partings  are  proverbially  painful ;  but 
whca  they  are  supposed  to  be  for  CYor — when  you 
tiiiok  you  are  listening  to  the  tones  of  a  beloved 
voice  whkh  you  shall  never  more  listen  to  again — 
sU  the  best  feeUngs  of  your  natnre  come  actively 
ioto  play,  and  aid  in  swelling  the  sympathy  of  the 
moment.  Many  of  those  present  remembered — 
indeed,  it  was  bat  two  years  before — when,  after 
luog  expectation,  they  had  first  heard  Jenny  Lind 
k  Uie  very  pu't  which,  with  greatly  more  developed 
poMWi^  she  was  then  playing  before  them — that, 
ve  moan,  of  **  L^cia  di  Lammermoor."  The  brief 
iiitsrval  of  time  was  forgotten,  and  though  the 
lUsager  from  Stockholm  had  been  almost  by  inter- 
coarse  converted  into  a  friend,  they  looked  upon  her 
UMi  BBexpected  visitant  to  our  shores,  and  greete<l 
her  with  repeated  and  rapturous  bursts  of  ap- 
^4u«e,  which  altogether  overcame  her  sensibility, 
sod  melted  her  into  tears.   , 

Ko  incidents  of  this  kind  are  wanting  to  establish 
the  philosophic  truth  that  pleasure  is  a  great  re- 
finer and  purifier  of  onr  nature.  The  difference, 
mdeod,  between  the  savage  and  the  civilised  man 
coaeiati  chiefly  in  their  different  appreciations  of 
ptessQFQ,  Much  has  been  written  respecting  the 
ttlUouLte  designs  of  art — particularly  of  the  highest 
fonaef  it,  poetry-^and  it  has  been  not  unfrequently 
pretended  that,  in  order  to  justify  its  claims,  it  must 
he  shoirn  to  have  an  ethical  purpose«  In  a  certain 
tense,  this,  no  doobt,  is  true.  Whatever  imparts 
dignity  or  beauty  to  our  nature,  whatever  softens 
tho  heart,  whatever  gives  a  wider  range  to  our 
nobler  and  more  beautiful  sympathies,  is  ethical. 
Pedants  in  philoeophy,  however,  too  often  deny 
tbii  epithet  to  pleasure,  which,  whether  ethical  or 
not,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  our  being.  For  pleasure 
is  hrief  happiness,  and  happiness  is  protracted 
pleasare.  The  wisest  speculators,  therefore,  on 
human  nature^  though  they  may  have  dilTored  about 
the  term,  have  all  agreed  about  the  truth,  that 
plcasare  is  the  supreme  good  of  humanity,  which  it 
refioes,  purifies,  and  elevates,  so  as  to  confer  upon 
it  ultimately  something  of  a  divine  character. 

To  administer  this  kind  of  pleasure  Jenny  Lind 
liu  devoted  ^^  whole  life.  Looking  back  to  her 
evly  and  obscure  career  in  Sweden,  we  find  that 
^Q  ?M  the  f4<o^ghter  of  poor  but  respectable  pa- 
'^fiK  vihp  earned  their  livelihood  by  keeping  a 
Khool,:,  .^'lu)ther  or  .not  singing  was  taught  by 
them  ^JiotAajd.  Jenny,  however,  from  the  first 
y^.fkft^  e/Q^erging  from  infanpy,  began  to  put 
Mh  ,t)^y4ij^VM*6fl  of  Iier  voice,  with  which  she 
«>s«4ed  )|^felf  fpr  t^e  drudgery  which  must  every- 
*i»<^.Ht)wj.l,ot  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  is 
^^/'^^HfA^.tf)  #uppo;ie  that  thiei  must  have  been 

^  ^^^iVmfiM^  W)9.  »^J^f  A<N:e  or  leAs,  impelled 


by  a  sort  of  instinct  to  exercise  the  talents  we  pos- 
sess ;  though,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  partiality 
and  weakness  of  biographers  would  probably  havo 
induced  them  to  invent  the  circumstance.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  describe  minutely  all  tho  events 
and  incidents  of  Jenny  Lind*s  life,  for  which  wo 
refer  our  readers  to  the  ordinary  biographies.  Our 
object  rather  is  to  explain  under  what  influences 
she  made  her  appearance,  and  by  what  fortunate 
chain  of  accidents  she  was  le4  to  make  the  stage 
her  profession. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  over  her  biography 
without  discovering  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  scenes  and  adventures  through  which  she  passed 
and  those  related  by  Madame  Sand  of  hei*  heroine 
Consuelo.  Jenny  Lind,  indeed,  had  not  to  start 
from  so  depressed  a  point  in  the  social  scale.  Ih^v 
parents,  as  we  have  said,  were  respectable,  while 
Consuelo  emerged  from  rags  and  infamy  to  struggle 
with  difficulties,  to  put  her  virtues  and  patient  gen- 
tleness to  the  test,  and  overcoming  all,  achieved  for 
herself  ultimately  a  lofty  and  envied  place  in  so- 
ciety. Jenny  Lind's  biography  has,  properly  speak- 
ing, not  yet  been  written  ;  but  wo  know  that  it  was 
to  an  actress  who  accidentally  heard  her  sing  that 
she  owed  her  introduction  to  the  world.  This  ac- 
tress was  Madame  Lundborg,  who  urged  upon  her 
parents  the  propriety  of  having  her  instructed  in 
music,  and  devoting  her  ultimately,  to  the  stage. 
But  how  came  Madame  Lundberg  acquainted  with 
the  schoolmaster  and  his  wife,  who,  it  is  said,  en- 
tertained a  peculiar  aversion  for  theatres?  "Was  it 
only  to  the  houses  themselves  tliat  they  objected, 
while  they  delighted  to  live  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  those  who  acted  in  them  and  lived  by  them  ? 
Some  day,  perhaps,  these  points  may  be  cleared  up. 
\t  present  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Jenny  Lind's 
life  lies  enveloped  in  the  thick  mist  of  accident. 
Everything  in  this  world  is  accidental,  but  wo 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  accident  which  brought  Lind  and  his  wife 
acquainted  with  Madame  Lundberg,  and  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  she  took  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  little  school  girl. 

It  commonly  happens  that  the  life  of  persons  of 
genius  passes  at  first  under  a  thick  cloud,  which  ap- 
peal's to  be  dispersed,  and  is  met  by  the  retroactive 
inquiries  of  future  years.  Parents  and  friends,  un- 
observant at  tho  time,  get  up  a  sort  of  artificial  re- 
collection of  what  they  suppose  themselves  to  havo 
noticed,  when  their  child  emerges  into  celebrity. 
This  bus  rendered  many  sceptical  respecting  the 
infantine  exhibition  of  genius  which  many  remark- 
able persons,  and  Jenny  Lind  among  the  number, 
are  said  to  have  mode.  At  three  years  of  age,  we 
are  told,  she  already  began  to  display  her  fondness 
for  singing,  and  gradually  learned  to  execute  some 
of  the  old  airs  of  her  country ;  but  what  we  should 
like  to  know  is  this,  were  her  father  or  her  mother 
musical  ?  Was  tho  music  of  those  airs  breathed 
about  her  cradle  ?  Was  it  from  the  gentle  maternal 
lips  that  she  heard  the  old  Swedish  melodies  ringing 
and  humming  round  her  before  she  could  speak  ? 
or  was  it  some  neighbours,  some  aunt,  some  distant 
relative,  who,  living  in  tho  house,  and  associating 

fiimiliarly  with  the  fcHuily,  first  »hed  iutg  Jenny's 
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mifidihe«eed9  of  ttnitic,  and  thus  laid  the  fennda- 
ttoti  6f  that  wod<d0rAil  oclebrity  whkh  aho  has  mmw 
aeqnircd? 

Hitherto  there  may  he  said  to  he  ao  aneedotos 
h>  eircniation  respeetidg  the  early  period  of  Jenny 
Lind's  Kf[»,  though  many,  douhtlesi,  ■will  be  recol- 
lected or  invented.  It  is  said  that  the  «oftaned  the 
hours  of  sickness  or  toil  by  a! nginf .  But  what  -was 
her  sioknesses  and  what  was  her  toil?  Whea  the 
illness  of  a  child  is  serere,  it  seldooii  takes  refa^ 
in  music,  and,  least  of  all,  in  singing;  whereas,  if 
its  labours  be  not  altogether  disproportioaed  to  its 
strength,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it 
accompany  them  with  a  song.  So  ftir,  therefore, 
there  is  nothsig  at  all  remai'kable  in  what  is  related 
of  Jenny  Lind's  childhood*  But  the  fault,  we  fully 
believe,  is  in  the  biographers,  and  not  in  the  sub- 
ject, for  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  remark- 
able persons  hare  not  made  an  early  display  of 
their  facultied,  the  rule  is  that  they  should  be  un* 
common  from  the  beginning,  and  evident  to  all  who 
have  the  quickness  to  observe  indications  of  their 
eomii^  powers* 

In  one  of  Jenny  Lind's  biographies  it  is  prettily 
said  Ukat  the  spoil  of  song  was  upon  her  from  her 
l^rtb,  and  then  the  writer  goes  on  to  relate  that  by 
the  advice  of  Mrs.  Lundberg,  the  actress  already 
nentfoned,  Jenny  was  placed  under  the  caro  of 
Croelias,  a  w«ll-known  teacher  of  music  at  Stock- 
holm. But  to  whom  is  he  well  known?  Kotto 
tile  Engiish  poblie  certainly,  though,  in  rriation  to 
Jenny  Lind,  he  may  hold  the  same  place  that 
P«tfiera»  in  Madame  Sand's  novel,  holds  towards 
Consuelo*  But  in  this  case  wo  should  like  to  know 
something  of  his  previous  career ;  who  were  his 
«thor  pupils,  and  what  contributions  he  has  made, 
if  ati<y,  to  the  stock  of  the  world's  music.  It  may 
be  that  this  ignorance  is  peculiar  to  ourselves, 
but  in  no  account  that  we  have  seen  of  Jenny  Lind 
have  we  met  with  any  explanation  of  Oroeliua*s  po- 
iition.  That  he  was  acquainted  with  convention- 
ally great  people  appeai-s  from  the  narrative,  since 
he  is  said  to  have  mado  known  his  young  prodigy 
to  Count  Pucho,  the  manager  of  fho  Court  theatre 
in  the  Swedish  capital.  Nobility  is  a  cheap  thing 
in  those  countries,  and  accepts  menial  and  trivial 
oi&ees  about  the  person  of  the  prince,  for  which  rea- 
son we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  at  finding  a  count 
&  stage  manager.  It  is  one  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble situations  a  nobleman  can  fill  at  court,  and  may 
possibly  emancipate  him  from  the  necessity  of  un» 
dertaking  others  infinitely  less  honourable. 

Already,  at  the  early  ago  of  nine  years,  did 
Jenny's  voice  possess  the  power  of  exciting  emotion, 
which  is  the  most  distinguishing  quality  of  it  now. 
Count  Puche,  with  that  exaggerated  enthusiasm 
which  bdongs  to  nearly  all  foreigners,  especially  in 
what  relates  to  music,  professed  to  be  transported 
by  it ;  and  with  that  wrong  judgment,  which  is  the 
habitual  accompaniment  of  false  enthusiasm,  pre- 
cipitated Jenny  Lind  into  the  acting  of  parts  well 
enough  calculated,  indeed,  to  display  her  youthful 
powers,  but  still  better  calculated  to  blast  them, 
in  all  kinds  of  study  the  aiming  at  premature  dis- 
tlnation  is  almost  always  fatal  to  lasting  fame,  and 
tmiiio  tomaiio  exoeptioa  la  the  geaend  mla.     To 


tax  beyond  means  the  powers  of  the  voice  or  loisd 
is  to  make  imminent  risk  of  daslroyii^  thtni, 
which  the  wise  men  of  Sioekholia  very  nearly  se- 
cemplished  for  Jenny  Lind.  They  placed  her  in 
a  hot-bed  of  adulation  and  excitemeat^  Tber 
amased  themselves  by  those  diiplaya  which  inere 
rapidly  aQdermiaing  her  coDstitataeo^  mentsl  sod 
plliysical ;  and  it  seema  to  us  extcemaly  prsbsl^li 
that  it  was  the  consciousness  of  this  that  made  sU 
Croelins  reliaquish  the  instmction  of  his  yoolbM 
pupil,  being,  probably,  determined  that  if  ahs  vm 
to  be  mined  it  should  at  least  be  by  othsfs.  The 
poet  relinquished  by  this  Porpora  of  the  North  tsi 
accepted  by  Heir  Berg,  who  is  said  to  have  beso 
deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  maaic,  and  to  him, 
we  are  told,  Jenny  Lind  is  chiefly  indebted  for  iter 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  priaeiples  of  thii 
science.  It  may  be  so,  bat  in  oor  opinion  a  girl  of 
ten  years  old  is  little  qualified  to  penetrate  ialo  the 
principlesof  anyscienoB  whatsoever.  TheprobabiUty 
ia,  that  he  carried  on  with  au>re  severity  the  syitea 
of  discipline  commenced  by  Croelias,  and  so  ki 
proved  hie  inferikority  to  that  maeter.  At  any  rate, 
Jenny  Lind  was  expected  to  produce  naore  mateiiii 
results  than  her  coaatitution  would  permit,  aad  by 
the  assistance  ef  iierr  Berg  and  Count  Pashs  ahe 
was  forced  into  a  premature  development  which 
nearly  deprived  the  world  for  ever  of  one  of  iU 
greatest  singers. 

It  would  be  extremely  valuable  to  pessesi  Joid.t 
land's  own  account  ef  this  period  of  her  \\k,  sal 
if  she  possess  that  devotion  to  her  art,  £a-  vhieh 
we  are  inclined  to  give  her  onsdit,  it  may  he  kopU 
that  she  wiU,  ere  long,  an  the  iateroet  ef  music  sni 
for  the  enooaragement  and  guidanee  ef  othsn,  ^ 
scribe  these  varied  processes  by  which  her  ovn 
vooal  powers  were  ripened  at  the  risk  of  being  st> 
teiiy  annihilated.  Throughout  JBorope  at  ths  pi^* 
sent  moment  no  idea  is  more  prevalent  thaa  that 
of  converting  children  into  wonders.  It  psrrsdai 
our  schools,  it  regulates  the  proceedings  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  Nor  is  it  of  recent  dste. 
The  schools,  says  Helvetins,  are  filled  with  eiercr 
boys,  and  the  world  with  very  foolish  men.  Miltos 
also,  in  his  day,  complained  that  the  psdsstir 
teachers  of  youth  were  in  the  habit,  as  he  fbrciUjr 
expresses  it,  of  wringing  blood  fnMoa  the  noa«  of 
their  pupili,  or,  in  other  words,  of  torturing  them 
into  displays,  which  at  best  were  mere  ddasioD^t 
which  frequently  proved  fatal  to  those  who  niMle 
them.  Jenny  Lind  was  on  the  point  of  adding  to  the 
list  of  those  victims*  It  was  not  to  be  eaqMCted  thst 
she,  herself,  should  be  aware  of  the  fearfiil  proccii 
going  on  within  her,  wliich,  had  not  natnre  fortu* 
nately  interposed,  might  have  consigned  her  to  s 
premature  grave.  For  three  years  Herr  B^ 
with  an  ignorance  of  human  nature,  fally  eqnsi,  st 
least,  to  his  knowledge  of  music,  incited  his  yooth- 
fttl  pupil  to  unremitting  exertioii,  at  the  eod  ^ 
which  period,  suddenly,  witluNit  any  visible  csan^ 
Jenny  land  became  voiceless  altogetber»  Shs  wsi 
then  twelve  years  old,  and  her  form  nofitted  berts 
shine  in  those  children's  parts,  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  distinguished  herself,  wbUe  she  wss,«^ 
coarse^  altogether  un&t  for  those  nepreianMiaBtcf 
Iwemanhoad  wMch  «e^iiiced  fatty  divtkifiiMi  Im 
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and  mind.  Bui  tha  Mnnoisieani  of  Stoekholin 
were  blind  to  the  iDdioationsof  nmliure,  and  applied 
efBiykSndafexoitfiment  to  re-inTigorale  the  flagging 
powen  of  hep  mind.  To  no  parpose.  Jennj,  as 
hr  at  eoneomed  aingivg,  vaa  dumb. 

If  it  bo  tnie  that  the  diitingaithed  oiager  is  nev 
ihe  tietim  of  nerYons  Bonsibility,  iro  may  fearlessly 
trass  it  to  the  inflaense  of  those  injadioioas  friends 
wbo  bad  clwrge  of  her  yonthfol  years.  Not  content 
to  keep  paee  with  nature,  they  songht  to  engraft  a 
woman's  powers  on  the  physieal  eoostitation  of  a 
prl,  to  awaken  emotions  the  organio  power  to  ex* 
fnu  wbich  natove  had  not  yet  giren,  and  alto* 
fether  to  invert^  as  it  were,  the  chronology  of  life, 
by  opening  the  floodgates  of  pasalons  before  nature 
had  provided  ohannels  for  earrying  off  the  torrent. 
Nothing  eould  be  more  interesting  or  more  valu* 
able,  in  a  philosphieal  point  of  view,  than  a  full  and 
frank  revelation  of  the  feelings  of  a  child  of  genius 
imder  sash  eiroumstanoes.  But  we  have  ne  exam* 
pie  of  lueh  a  relation  on  record.  The  nearest  ap* 
proscfa  to  it  is  that  of  Madame  Roland,  who,  how- 
ever, trusted  to  tiie  inspiration  of  memory,  and 
may,  nay,  must,  haye  attributed  to  herself  in  her 
early  years  ideas  which  never  could  have  been 
awakened  in  her  till  a  much  later  period. 

At  twelve  years  old  Jenny  Lind  may  be  said  to 
hsTe  touched  upon  the  critical  period  of  her  life. 
8he  had  to  pass  through  the  interval  which  sepa* 
fUei  the  child  from  Uie  woman.  Should  she  be 
laffered  to  traverse  it  wisely,  that  is,  silently,  with*- 
oat  mating  any  more  foolish  effi>rt  to  antedate  the 
gift  of  time  f  Of  should  she  be  made  the  victim 
of  the  vanity  of  those  around  her,  who,  to  display 
the  eilbcts  of  their  own  system  of  teaching,  were 
obviotiBly  ready  to  ollbr  her  up  on  Hie  aitar  of  their 
wlf-ioTef  Fortunately,  it  was  found  that  she  oould 
iiot,  at  that  time,  sing  at  all,  and  so  tiiey  left  her 
to  herself,  and  suflbred  her  physical  system  to  ae* 
<(Qire  strength,  and  her  mind,  in  comparative  soli- 
tode,  to  generate  those  habits  which,  under  the 
name  of  virtues  and  talents,  have  since  charmed 
the  world.  At  this  period  of  her  life  it  seems  to 
have  been  Jenny  Lind's  greatest  ambition  to  per- 
form the  part  of  Agatha  in  Weber's  opera  of  **  Der 
FrriBehQta."  Upon  this  part,  therefore,  it  is  proba> 
hie  she  bestowed  much  silent  study  and  meditation, 
in  the  hope  of  being  one  day  enabled  to  command 
that  applanse  which  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to 
the  lorers  of  fame. 

When  foar  years  had  elapsed  in  this  comparative 
^Upae,  it  happened  that  a  young  person  was  want- 
h»J[  to  sing  the  solo  in  Meyerbeer's  opera  of  "  Roberto 
il  Diarolo,'*  and  the  good-natured,  though  injodi- 
«^«i8,  Herr  Berg  bethought  him  of  his  neglected 
Papil.  The  thing  in  itself  was  of  mtle  importance ; 
but  Jenny  Lind  acquitted  herself  so  well  in  it, 
thatthe  enthe  part  of  Agatha,  in  "Der  Freischuti,'' 
^  thortty  afterwards  assigned  to  her,  and  she 
M}eyed  an  engagement  as  prima  donna  in  the 
^a  «f  StoeVliolm .  This  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
^^  have  known  in  Italy  a  fHma  donna  of  eighteen, 

™i  whatever  may  have  been  her  subsequent  fate, 
^v  no  less  devoted  to  her  profession  than  Jenny 

*^  herself,  except  when  some  gust  of  wild  and 

"^TPMIhm  enme  to  disturb  the  tonov  of  her 


studies.  Habitually  gentle  and  reserved*  she  49" 
▼otad  ten  hours  every  d*y  to  musici  besides  thr^e 
hours,  during  which  she  performed  in  the  eveaiagi 
and  with  this  laborious  life  she  was  as  h^ppy  iMid 
light-hearted  as  a  bird.  Under  the  influenco  oif 
the  sombre  skies  of  the  jiorth,  Jenny  Iitnd  iiKijr 
have  been  equally  cheerful,  though  her  geiety  must 
have  had  less  of  sunshine  in  it«  for  the  mindt  9&w 
all,  is  more  or  less  a  mirror  whioh  reflects  faitbfuUyi 
the  accidents  and  circumstances  surrounding  it* 

To  be  a  prima  donna  at  sixteen  ia  to  occupy  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  positions  in  whioh  a  womMl 
can  be  plaoed.  Dangerous  we  mean  in  every  sense 
of  the  word»  for  if  she  escaped  that  moral  oonti^ioa 
which  is  too  frequently  found  diffused  through  the 
theatrical  world,  she  may  yet  be  attracted  and 
overcome  by  that  other  contagion  which,  without 
injuring  the  character  in  a  conventional  point  of 
Tiewy  subverts,  nevertheless,  all  its  better  quaUtte% 
and  deprives  it  of  all  graoe  and  loveliness.  Jenny 
Lind  triumphed  over  all  these  temptations,  and  re* 
maiaed*-*-and  remains,  we  believe,  to  this  honr'-<^ai 
gentle,  modest,  unassuming  person,  full  of  geaitti 
and  tenderness,  and  equally  full  of  that  grace  and 
humility  which  confer  on  genius  its  greatest  ohitims. 
Properly  speaking,  her  education  as  an  actress  had 
now  to  commence.  She  had  never  bestewed  the 
usual  attention  on  the  performance  of  tragic  par4% 
and,  when  that  of  Agal^a  was  entrusted  to  her,  is 
said  to  have  remained  during  the  rehearsal  |o  im- 
moveable, that  the  actors  ail  trembled  for  the  v^ 
suit.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  differ* 
ent  persons  have  very  difierent  modes  of  acquaint 
ing  themselves  with  the  duties  demanded  of  them^ 
Some  require  to  go  through  a  sort  of  dull  disciptUne 
and  reach  the  goal  by  incessant  repetitions,  whiJe 
others  spend  their  time  in  measuring  the  distasice 
between  them  and  the  object  to  be  attained,  and 
then  reach  it  by  a  single  bound.  Jenny  Lind  if 
one  of  these.  When,  the  moment  of  performanee 
arrived  she  proved  herself  altogether  equal  to  her 
part,  and  excited  public  admiration  and  enthasiaam 
to  the  highest  pitch. 

And  here  again  we  feel  painfully  the  extreme 
meagreness  of  details  in  the  published  biographies 
of  Jenny  Lind.  This  absolute  barrenness  some 
attempted  to  conceal  by  swelling  and  extravi^ant 
phrases,  which,  however,  it  must  be  obvious,  cannot 
mend  the  matter.  What  we  want  are  details,  and 
these  have  not  yet  been  given.  We  know  that 
the  girl  of  sixteen  got  by  degrees  to  be  eighteen, 
but  there  is  very  little  other  important  information 
to  be  acquired  on  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of 
one  fact  whioh,  for  good  reasons,  we  shall  notice 
briefly:— The  celebrated  Garcia  was  at  that  time 
esteemed  the  best  musical  teacher  in  Europe,  and 
Jenny  Lind,  whose  voice  had  not  yet  acquired  or 
regained  all  its  sweetness  and  flexibility,  earnestly 
desired  to  study  for  a  short  time  under  him.  But 
he  was  unfortunately  in  Paris,  and  funds  were 
wanting  for  the  journey.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, Jenny  applied  to  no  patron,  not  even  to  the 
GoTcmment,  which  is  the  usual  resource,  in  semi* 
deictic  states.  Her  independent  spirit  urged  her 
to  rely  on  her  own  exertions.  In  company  with 
her  father  she  made  the  tour  of  Sweden  and  Me^ 
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^mffi'x^Uiffaag  fti'tho  pifibolpad  cttlte-  aiid  >towtit  At 
doncrttte;  Aod'tiias  eblleeted  theistB^woi^ttwfiB/g 
herleztpcaseatothor^Venlch  oa|ntiil."<TM8 indieates 
!»  HTigorouft .  and*  masoulioe  spfiritvi  ond  idoes  'Jotiny 
<  liind  aS'  tniijoh  honovr  tiS"aM]rtlimg'  itt  her  subM- 
'qnent'Obraar. 

{But  this  intei'SBting  toar»  donbtlen,  gttve  birth  to 
many  letters  to  mamraa,  and  other  dear  ftiendft  at 
Stockholm,  ifhich,  if  they  have  been  preser^^d,  may 
hereafter  throiw  Hght  on  the  most  rdmarkable  and 
erentfiil  period  of  her  hie.  In  that  resolation,  so 
fimtiy  carried  oat,  she  really  set  an  exampie  to  all 
profesaional  persons.  It  was  not  in  her  nature  to 
heoonse  a  parasito  of  the  ^wealthy  or  powcrfol.  She 
felt  that  it  was  within  her  competence  to  previde 
ibr  herself;  and  as  of  all  ft*aits  those  of  industry 
are  Ihe  sweetest*  she  doobtless  experienced,  daring 
hear  journey  to  Paris,  a  delifht  almost  altogether 
without  alloy.  Having  -ao  relative  who  oould  ae- 
ceR^>sny-her  on  the  projeoted  journey,  her  father 
bein^  detained  apparently  by  paramonnt  duties  at 
Stookholnky  she  set  out  alone,  as  many  an  honoar- 
able  and  oouragemxs  woman  has  done  beibre,  feel- 
ing within  herself  the  cODTietien  that  a  woman 
is  never  unprotected  when  she  respects  herself. 

The  history  of  Jenny  Lind's  residenee  in  Paris 
hall  a  6ovt«ftragi-eomic  aspect,  difficult  to  describe. 
Td  her,  for  a  time,  it  was  productive  of  nothing 
iMit  rexatien  and  deep  anguish ;  but,  now  that  it  is 
pabt,'it  is  diffioQlt  to  avoid  laughing  when  we  think 
«f '  -the  solemn  pedantry  of  Garcia,  who  no  doubt 
•ikonghib  himself  a  person  of  as  great  importance  in 
•  ikis*  nether  World  as  the  founder,  or  saviour,  of  an 
•taBpiro!  If  oar  readers  have  ever  looked  into  the 
^cdigbtftil  -memoirs  of  Gozai,  they  will  remember 
•the  fx>mtc  style  In  whieh  that  jovial  old  Venetian 
describes  the  lifo  he  led  among  the  actresses  ;  how 
he  taught  tbem  their  parts ;  how  ho  explained  to 
iham  diffixmlt  passages ;  how  he  educated  the  igno- 
x«nt ;  how  he  subdued  the  angry  and  the  passionate; 
how  he  reconciled  the  qnarrclsomc — in  one  word, 
how  he  cast  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  which  rolled 
within  the  precincts  of  dramatic  life.  In  his  little 
Bcenie  commonwealth  he  was  as  groat,  in  his  own 
estknation,  as  Solon  or  Lycur^rus  in  their  respective 
republics;  and  so  precisely  was  it  with  Garcia.  Ho 
saw  musical  pupils  flowing  unto  him  from  all  parts 
of  the  civilised  world,  and  regarded  himself  as  a 
great  legislator,  whoso  business  it  was  to  give  laws 
to  the  principal  amusement  of  modem  society. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  respective  faces  of 
Jenny  Lind  and  Garcia  during  their  first  interview. 
Jenny,  all  timidity  and  breathless  anxiety,  looked 
np  eagerly,  no  doubt,  into  tho  eyes  of  the  musical 
autocrat,  upon  whose  decision,  in  some  sort,  de- 
pended her  fate.  She  sung  before  him,  with  deeply 
excited  sensibility,  and  did  her  very  worst  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Appraheusion  must  have  almost 
choked  her  ntterancc,  yet  tho  worthy  old  dictator 
passed  judgment  upon  that  single  exhibition,  and, 
with  a  8an^  fraid  which  nothing  bat  the  most  pro- 
band s^f-ooneeit  could  confer,  informed  her  that 
she  bad  no  voice,  or  at  least  M-as  about  to  lose  the 
<ine  she  had.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  a  man  or 
his  motives  without  having  been  placed  in  a  similar 
postlidn.    Gfts«ift^a  MqiuuiitaBOo  ^th  ningoni  fOid 


&c%rasiM8  wi«»  no'  dMH  ^i^nki«%,  mA  w^^S^im  li 
nothing  on  entth  tnoTe  wiiyw^Mii  >  thAn  «  yfmam  ef 
genius,  ^>tce|H»  '»<  gediusr  of  4he  ■«lhM-'«n«  kiasy 
have  ibMid  tt:  necessary  t»  Makei'ii«S'Ofvfryfe> 
remptory  limguage  to  keep"  their  eibuflitieni  sod 
extravagastoe  *«rilhiB  bounds.  Beiides,  he  }ud^ 
ef  all  wonmnkind  by  the  vt^xm  da/agfaters  ^  tke 
soQth,  whose  impetaous  tempte'axM&te  would  esttly 
allow  them  to  bear  pongent  r«Bm^  aad  for- 
get them.  But  npon  the  ganfle,  retirad,  modait 
woman  of  the  north,  this  fell  with  almost  cmthiiig 
severity.  He  told  her  what,  no  doubt,  was  tme— 
that  she  had  nearly  ruined  her  voiee  by  prenuitaK 
efforts  and  too  constant  exertion ;  that  it  was,  eoo- 
sequently,  in  many  respects  defective,  and  that  ^ 
must  pass  some  months  in  absc^ute  rest  before  ke 
could  decide  whether  it  woald  be  pnaotisalile  for 
her  to  proceed  with  her  profession  or  not  With 
this  oomfbrtless  announcement  Jenny  returned  to 
her  lodgings,  where,  in  teare  and  incessant  loDgis^s 
for  Stockholm,  she  passed  the  prescribed  perisd. 

If  we  now  turn  back,  and  compare  the  opinia&i 
of  Jenny's  Swedish  masters  with  the  ideas  of 
Garcia,  we  ehall  possibly  be  perplexed  fer  ao  ex- 
planation. The  former  were  all  Mbnjratkm  ssd 
enthusiasm,  predioting  wonders  which  time  luis 
now  verified  ;  the  leittsr  all  coldness  And  diseeo- 
ragement,  since,  at  best,  he  never  imagined  she 
would  rise  above  mediocrity.  To  account  for  these 
differences,  we  must  notim(l.gtne  thiit  Croefiui  ssd 
Herr  Berg  were  generous,  and  Oareia  envkma  B j 
no  means.  The  real  cause  of  the  disorepaney  mast 
be  sought  for  In  those  national  idiosyncrasies  to 
which  we  have  Already  referred ;  sinoe,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, Garcia  was  incapable  of  experieneiag  tliat 
enthusiastic  delight  which  northern  aaditors  ieel 
m  listening  to  Jenny  Lind.  He  had  been  aceos- 
tomed  all  his  life  to  a  different  kind  of  v^ioe — ts  a 
voice  composed  of  other  elements,  and  addressis^ 
itself  to  different  emotions  and  symp*tiiies.  Hence 
he  may  have  been  unaffectedly  surprised  st  ber 
great  success,  as  she  herself  is  said  to  have  been. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  rendered  stiU  moie 
probable  by  what  took  place  shortly  aftonrards 
with  Meyerbeer.  This  great  mnsical  composer, 
belonging  to  the  same  race  with  Jenny  Liad  her- 
self, and  possessing,  consequently,  similar  menUl 
structure,  saw  and  felt  at  once  what  Garcia  eonid 
neither  see  nor  feel.  This  ethnological  affinity  eaee 
presupposed,  the  apparent  anomidies  fai  Jeooy 
Lind's  career  became  perfectly  intelligible.  Meyer- 
beer heard  her  sing  in  three  several  operaa-— "Ro- 
berto il  Diavolo,"  "Norma,"  and  •*Der  Fnis- 
ohntz,"  from  which,  perceiving  the  extent  of  her 
powers  and  the  exquisite  grace  and  felicity  of  her 
execution,  ho  invited  her  into  Prussia,  with  s 
flattering  offer  for  the  Berlin  theatre*  Bot  the 
sweetest  fame  is  that  which  we  taste  at  hosie 
among  those  who  know  and  love  ns.  Gfl  Bias 
felt  this  when  he  returned  to  act  the  fine  giMitie- 
man  in  his  native  vilhige.  But  tlMKnrnSttes  of 
the  Spanish  adventurer  wens  muok  less  geoeiMi 
than  those  of  the  Swedish  singer,  as  Jenny  ^axi 
experienced  on  revisiting  Stookhoim,  wheiv  ihe 
was  received  with  inoreased  admir sties. 

ThQ  fondMM  for  moaio  beooiti9t«r|>iiii4ft«ol} 
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•l)ftnMg€liM^.«fliiii4iQrharviMg.iio  loftier  objeotto 

viuUi 9/9i9m  ASfiiNium^Uy  to  degeoerAte  mto  it. vage 
whidi  retid«nirinm.N»QA{>a]»l0  ot.  j^ppfemUng  irih^t 
Uvy  hMV  4kiid  iil»k^  th«m  ihink  4iad  act  Uko 
o^lidreAj  -Sitm^rheii  the  rofnll  of  auy  t«*to  is  to 
yroduo»  ditiatCTreitedneBfl  andigpoeyoiity,  wq  can- 
ii«4  vitbMii  inn  it  ^hv  pcaiae.  The  li»teQing  to 
JtnDy.Uaii  aooa  became  a  pleasure  of  which  the 
0#0d  people  of  Stookhoba-  could  not  ToLantarily 
Mttfent  to  ho  deprired,  and  therefore  the  wealthy 
bAohera  of  the  eity  conoeiTod  a  plan  hy  whkh  they 
hoped  to  .aitta4ih  hoc  pevmanantly  to  her  native 
plftcs*  They  offered  annnally  to  deposit  a  oonsid^- 
rsble  sum  for  ten  years*  hy  which  time  it  would 
aiDoant  to  a  laiige  fortune.  But  though  touched 
by  this  mack  of  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  her 
eoontrymen^  the  singer  was  urged  by  ambition  to 
display  her  talents  in  the  various  ci^itals  of  Europe, 
simI  to  gather  laurels  more  valuable  and  enduring 
than  tbe<  Stookholmors»  with  all  their  enthusiasm, 
cMild  bestow* 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  accompany  Jenny  Lind 
OD  ber  peiiegrinations  through  Germany,  or  to  copy 
tbe  exaggerated  style  in  which  her  performances 
tbere  are.  spoken  of.  She  yieited  Dresden,  Berlin, 
sad  Vieaaa,  and  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Prcssia  displayed  her  powers  before  the  Queen  of 
£i^laad.  Wkat,  perhaps,  waa  far  more  flattering 
4a  Imr,  Henrietta  Sontag,  now  Countess  do  Itossi, 
prooeunced  her  to  be  the  first  singer  of  the  ago. 
Cemplimenta  like  these  often  mean  nothing,  and 
Aie  taken  for  what  they  are  worths  But  we  be- 
lieve the  Countess  Bossi  is  an  earnest  and  sincere 
noiaaa,  aDd»  having  herself  been  the  wonder  of 
ber  day,  and  enjoyed  her  full  share  of  praise,  may 
be  supposed  .to  hiave  spoken  frankly  of  one  with 
vbom  she  could  have  no  rivalry. 

To  Mr.  Alfred  Bunn  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
oNieeived  tho  idea  of  bringing  Jenny  Lind  to  £ng- 
buHL  He  entered  into  an  engagement  with  her, 
wbicb,  as  is  well  known,  did  not  terminate  fortu- 
nately. But  into  the  details  of  their  disagreement 
ve  shall  net  enter,  since  the  people  are  already  fa- 
iciliar  with  them. 

The  career  of  Jenny  Lind  in  England  was  that 
vbicU  imparted  completeness  to  her  reputation, 
fibe  herself  felt  that  she  had  achieved  nothing  till 
abe  had  charmed  a  British  audience.  Berlin, 
DreMlen,  and  Vienna  were  forgotten  in  the  blaze 
of  London.  Here  her  powers  grew  up  to  maturity, 
and  beie  she  took  her  leave  of  the  stage.  To  describe 
tbe  effect  of  her  singing  upon  the  public  would  be 
impossible.  But  they  are  altogether  deceived  who 
imagine  it  is  unlike  what  ha«  taken  place  before  in 
tbe  case  of  other  singers.  Idadame  Catalan!  ex- 
cited, in  her  day,  precisely  the  same  kind  of  adroi- 
nJ&otkA  so  also  did  Madame  Pasta.  The  triumphs 
id  Maiibran,  as  more  recent,  wUl  be  better  remem- 
bitfftjd.  We*  were  at  the  Opera  House  when  this 
saperbi  su^eir,  the  daughter  of  Garcia,  made  her 
debute  in-oonxpany  with  her  father,  in  the  "  Barber 
of  Seville.'*  The  applause  she  excited  was  not 
very  gssat,.  yet  there  were  those  present  who,  in 
tbe  half-ihriaking  and  timid  girl,   then  foresaw 

▼bM  tb  yt9vwi  woold  b«»    8bQ  wM  just  aixtcen, 


and  .her  Thih.and  anifnated  Spanish  fetttmea  gla««d 
with  pnlda  and  confidenee  aa  aheliatened  to  the  tad- 
miration  ^d  .the  I  hoiiise*  It  was  genuine,  >  and  ( she 
isltit  ;•  lind.  eontinnall J,  £roin  that  day*  focwaod, 
rose  inihe.e6timatioa.of  thopablic,  till  aha  stood  In 
Europe  without  a  rival.  Her  sadden  and  lamented 
death, in  the  midst  of  her  fiime,  whoBpublio  admi- 
ratioa  was  at  the  highest,  will  long  be  looked  back 
to  with,  regret. 

AVhen.  Madame  Pasta  performed,  for  example, 
in  "Medea,*'  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
pleasure  she  afforded  to  all  true  lovers  of  nsnsic 
or  the  drama.  In  singing  she  excelled  all  her  oea- 
temporaries ;  in  acting  she  equalled  Mrs.  Biddons, 
as  £sr,  at  least,  as  the  range  of  the  opera  enabled 
her  to  suggest  a  parallel.  If  in  a  certain  eense  she 
was  less  popular  than  Jenny  Lind,  it  is  to  be  ac* 
counted  fur  by  anything  rather  than  the  (apposition 
of  an  inferiority.  Madame  Pasta  was  probably  in- 
feorior  to  no  one  that  ever  sung,  and  her  acting  was 
incontostahly  saperior  to  anything  ever  behsld  on 
the  opera  boards.  Yet  in  the  voice  and  manner  of 
Jenny  Lind  there  is  eonethiag  mace  congenial  to 
the  taste  and  feeliags  of  the  Eaglbh  people^  Her 
voice  is  altogether  ^  generia,  Worde  convey  no 
idea  of  tones  and  cadences,  and  cannot  enable  those 
to  judge  who  have  not  themselves  listened.  £uu>- 
tion  has  no  lengthened  voeabuisury,  and  criticism 
exhausts  iteelf  in  vain  in  the  attempt  to  give  per- 
manence to  those  forms  of  art  which  ai«  more  'fleet- 
ing than  a  summer  cloud.  In  all  other  cpaatiens 
of  genius,  the  type  of  the  idea  exists  without  the 
mind,  and  though  it  cannot  suggest  pvociaely  the 
same  cono^tions  to  all,  it  remaim  to  be  appealed 
to  and  consulted  by  one  generation  aftor  anoCher. 
But  the  merit  of  a  singer  is  an  affair  of  testimony. 
You  can  embody  it  iu  nothing,  not  even  in  language. 
You  express  yourself  pleased,  gratified,  intoxicated, 
if  you  will,  with  delight — when  yon  have  rung  tho 
changes  a  thousand  times  on  this  fact,  the  expres- 
sion is  all  you  have  accomplished. 

Connected  with  Jenny  Lind's  stay  in  England, 
there  is,  however,  something  else  to  be  observed — 
she  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  public  mind  than 
any  other  artist  of  any  class  whatsoever.  In  every 
society  her  name  was  mentioned.  While  the  rage 
continued,  you  never  went  into  company  without 
hearing  discussions  of  her  merits,  which  were  some- 
times carried  on  with  as  much  vehemence  and  anger 
as  a  theological  controversy.  Much  of  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  vanity.  Those  who  had  heard 
Jenny  Lind  fancied  themselves  superior  in  some 
respects  to  those  who  had  not,  and  it  was  thought 
a  great  distinction  to  have  met  her  in  private. 
We  remember  to  have  seen  a  Swedish  author  who, 
during  his  visit  to  London,  chiefly  attracted  atten- 
tion by  the  fact  that  he  was  acquainted,  very 
slightly,  perhaps,  with  Jenny  Lind. 

But  this  folly  by  no  means  touches  the  great 
singer  herself,  who  seems  to  have  preserved  altoge- 
ther the  balance  of  her  mind,  and  never  to  have 
been  puffed  up  for  a  moment  by  what  would  have 
sufficed  to  ruin  a  thousand  other  performers. 
Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  to  prove  the  kind- 
ness and  goodness  of  her  nature,  but  no  one  is 

moro  cbaracterintiA  than  tha  foUoiring,  whiobi  w<> 
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beliere,  hai  not  been  made  public  before : — ^Doring 
her  yisit  to  Bath,  the  happened  to  be  valking 
with  a  friend,  in  front  of  some  alnis*houaet,  into 
one  of  which  the  entered,  and  sat  down  for  a  mo- 
ment, ostensibly  to  rest  herself,  bat  in  reality  to 
find  some  ezense  for  doing  an  aet  of  charity  to 
the  old  woman  who  lived  in  it,  and  whom  she  had 
seen  feeble  and  tottering  at  the  door.  The  old 
woman,  like  the  rest  of  her  neighbours,  was  full  of 
the  Swedish  Nightingale,  whom  she  had  heard  was 
just  then  at  Bath,  entertaining  with  her  voice  all 
those  who  were  so  happy  and  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  go  to  the  theatre.  '*  For  myself,*'  said  the 
old  woman,  "  I  hare  lived  a  long  time  in  the  world, 
and  desire  nothing  before  I  die  but  to  hear  Jenny 
Lind."  "And  would  it  make  you  happy?"  in- 
quired her  visitor.  **  Ay,  that  it  would,  *  *  answered 
the  old  woman;  **  but  such  folks  as  I  can't  go  to 
the  play-house,  and  so  I  shall  never  hear  her." 
'*  Don*t  be  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the  good-natured 
Jenny;  **»\t  down,  my  friend,  and  listen;''  and 
forthwith  she  sang,  with  all  her  richest  and  most 
glorious  powers,  one  of  the  finest  songs  she  knew. 
The  poor  old  woman  was  beside  herself  with  delight, 
when,  after  concluding  her  song,  her  kind  visitor 
observed,  **  Now,  you  have  heard  Jenny  Lind." 
If  she  had  given  the  woman  a  hundred  poands. 


she  conld  not  have  afforded  her  half  so  much  ^Mi 
sure.  It  was  an  aet  of  noble  charity  of  the  tendov 
est  and  most  delicate  kind.  Money  it  woold  ban 
been  easy  for  her  to  give,  and  money,  no  donbt,  she 
did  give ;  but  to  sit  down  in  an  alms-houie,  sad 
there  to  call  up  tiie  enehaatmentt  <^  her  voice,  for 
the  amusement  of  an  obsenre  and  poor  old  vemsB, 
was  a  toaohing  proof  of  goodness  *of  heart,  whieh 
nothing  we  have  heard  of  Jenny  Lind  surpwses. 
After  this  we  eould  readily  believe  of  her  any  set 
of  gentle  and  affectionate  kindness,  and  we  woold 
be  glad  to  see  collected,  for  the  honoar  of  art,  all 
the  numerous  proofs  of  sympathy  and  charity  vkiek 
she  has  given  during  her  residenoe  in  EaglaBd. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  universally  admired.  It 
is  a  still  greater  thing  to  be  universally  belofed, 
and  we  believe  that  the  admiration  of  Jenny  Lind't 
vocal  powers,  great  and  onrivalled  as  they  are,  ii 
second  to  the  admiration  of  her  moral  ^nalitiei. 
For  this  reason,  we  maybe  allowed  to  expreis  a  k<ype^ 
that,  though  she  has  now  left  ns  for  France^  Esf- 
land  will  be  her  future  home.  Her  manners  ire 
already  those  of  an  Englishwoman,  and  the  analogy 
between  the  Bwedish  character  and  the  Engiiih 
character  is  so  great,  that  the  transition  from  Stock- 
holm to  London  would  seajrcely  be  folt,  exeept  ibr 
the  ohange  of  language. 


EMPLOYMENT   OR  EMIGRATION, 


Thx  question  of  employing  the  poor  and  unemployed 
labourers  of  the  country  in  spade  husbandry,  is  now 
forcing  itself  on  the  consideration  of  wise  and  talented 
men,  in  every  district  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the 
provincial  and  comparatively  obscure  advocates  for 
spade  husbandry  have  therefore  no  small  cause  of  ex- 
ultation in  the  auspicious  fact  that  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  many  others  of  our  most  able  and  patriotic  states- 
men, look  upon  the  soil  of  our  native  laud  as  the  natu- 
ral source  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  people. 
If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  enough  of  land 
lying  waste,  or  only  in  a  half-cultivated  state,  to  afford 
a  field  of  proBtable  labour,  not  only  to  the  unemployed, 
but  to  the  whole  labourers  of  the  three  kingdoms,  surely 
it  is  a  reproacli  to  our  statesmen  that  no  steps  have 
hitherto  been  taken  to  render  such  lands  available  for 
such  a  purpose;  and  all  good  men,  who  love  their 
country,  cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  that  the  subject  is 
now  under  discussion  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Par- 
liament. By  the  present  system  of  providing  for  the 
poor  and  the  unemployed,  millions  of  money  are  ex- 
pended annually,  at  best,  on  a  no  higher  object  than 
merely  that  of  preserving  them  in  life,  while  it  is  re- 
ducing them  gradually  into  a  state  of  physical  and 
mental  weakness  and  deformity  equally  pitiful  and  re- 
voltmg.  With  so  legitimate  a  source  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people  within  reach  of  the  Government 
and  the  legisUture,  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  so 
many  millions  should  be  annually  provided  by  the 
country,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  unemployed,  not 
one  farthing  of  which  is  so  vested  as  either  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  or  to  reproduce  its  own 
value,  much  less  the  profit  that  should  be  realised 
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from  so  enormous  an  amount  of  capital  judieiouslT 
managed.  The  whole  labouring  population,  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  and  infirm,  are  eapable  of  being 
so  employed  as  to  support  themselves — individoallT, 
at  least — and  such  of  them  as  are  capable  of  sitj 
amount  of  labour  (however  insignificant)  might,  there- 
fore, be  so  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  b3 
to  improve  the  amenity  and  salubrity  of  their  respee- 
tive  districts,  while  adding  permanently  to  their  pro- 
ductive resources. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  patriotic  and  intelligent 
men,  that  the  dishonesty  of  the  labouring  populatios, 
especially  the  Irish,  whereby  the  employer  is  cheated 
out  of  the  work  for  which  he  pays,  is  an  insunnoimt- 
able  bar  to  the  general  cultivation  of  the  soil  bj 
spade  husbandry.  I  have  improved  as  much  land,  by 
spade  husbandry  and  Irish  labourers,  aa  any  tenant  is 
the  district  in  which  my  farms  are  situated ;  and  I 
feci  satisfied,  that  the  greed  whereby  the  emploTer, 
generally  speaking,  sought  to  defraud  the  labourer  of 
two  days*  work  for  one  day's  wages,  prnsedgd  the  dis- 
honesty, whereby  the  labourer  has  learned  to  cheat 
the  employer  out  of  half  a  day's  work  while  he  is  re- 
ceiving a  whole  day's  pay.  Both  parties  have  much 
need  of  turning  a  new  leaf;  but  I  am  satisfied  tbat 
the  employer  who  organises  his  labourers  on  sooh 
principles  as  to  be  able  to  detect  the  lag^od  at  Ms 
work — and  every  skilful  practical  farmer  is  ibie  90 
to  do — will  get  fair  work  for  faia  money  from  Irish 
labourers,  if  he  acts  towards  them  on  the  golden  nde 
of  doing  to  them  as  he  would  that  they  should  do  ub- 
to  him.  But,  if  he  treats  them  harshly  and  as  ^ye- 
senrantsi  and  has  his  irak  so  ill  iimnged  thattbey 
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mj  dluQ  Htm  labonr  or  aUad  chatting  and  idle  when 
his  back  ja  tvned,  vitbont  being  detected,  he  need 
not  eipeot  a  £aif  daj*a  woric  At  the  aame  time,  I 
sMf  obaerre^  that  I  fo»ad  no  difference  between  the 
Scotch  ani  Insh  kboorer  in  thia  respect.  Neither 
fill  fed  any  intoreat  in  the  work  of  a  joogh  and  ael- 
lUh  master^  or — if  they  can  avoid  it — do  more  work 
for  him  than  is  necessary  to  earn  their  day's  pay.  My 
ova  system,  tk^efose,  waa  to  do  all  my  work  by  oon- 
tiaot  For  instance,  when  trench-draining  a  field  on 
the  plan  to  be  afterwards  mmtioned,  I  need  to  set  it 
to  a  jobb^  at  £5  6s.  8d.  per  acre — which  would  en- 
able him  to  pay  his  men  2s.  per  day  when  the  day's 
wages  was  only  Is.  6d. — paying  him  6s.  per  week  of 
wbsisteBee-nKmey  for  each  of  his  men  during  the  per- 
fonnanoe  of  the  woik,  and  the  balance  when  the  job 
vaa  oompleled.  In  this  oaae,  all  that  I  had  to  attend 
to  was  to  see  that  the  work  shonld  be  done  according 
to  tbe  specification,  and  the  jobber  had  the  profit  of 
ny  inciease  he  eonld  take  out  of  his  men*s  work ; 
bat  I  would  veoommend,  what  I  consider  an  improve- 
BKat  oathia  plan,  where  the  jobber  does  not  himself  di- 
vide his  profits  with  his  labourers.  I  would  recommend, 
vbeo  a  band  of  labourers  are  required  for  agricultural 
opeiatiotts,  that  they  should  elect,  from  among  them- 
sehes»  thdr  own  overman ;  and,  this  being  done,  that 
the  job  should  be  let  to  the  icAole  party.  For  in- 
stance, that  they  should  receive  £5  6s.  Sd.  per  acre 
for  trench-draining  a  field  of,  say  forty  acres,  on  the 
oonditition  of  being  paid  Gs.  per  week  of  subsistence- 
moaej,  and  the  balance  when  the  work  should  be 
finished.  This  would  give  them  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  tbe  work,  a  babit  of  spending  less  than  they  earn ; 
ud,  on  the  whole,  have  the  effeot  of  adding  to  their 
self-respect»  to  depress  which  has  been  the  system  of 
emi^yers  aiDce  feudalism  and  priesteraft  have  been  in- 
troduced. The  amount  of  their  earnings  would  also, 
bj  this  means,  be  made  to  depend  on  their  attention 
to  their  wwk,  and  their  industry ;  and  I  have  felt  a 
pleasure  in  seeing  their  satisfaction  when  a  successful 
job  was  finished,  and  it  was  found  that  they  had  made 
6d.  a-day  more  than  the  current  wages  of  men  hired 
by  the  day. 

The  ptinciples  of  fanning  which  I  recommend  are, 
dttp  draining  and  deep  tillage.  That  eminent  agri- 
Cttkurist,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanstone,  advocated  (I  wish 
loould  say  established)  these  piinciples  in  Scotland, 
a»  the  very  foundation  of  successful  farming ;  but  his 
sjBteu  of  carrying  it  into  effect  is  comparatively  faulty, 
tt  will  be  shown  afterwards;  but  it  is  necessary,  before 
describing  my  system  of  performing  the  work,  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  each  of  these  essentials  to 
tbe  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  old-fashioned  farmers. 

1. — Old-fashioned  farmers  object  to  deep  drains,  be- 
eaose  they  do  not  understand  the  force  of  pressure,  and 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  particles  of  water.  When 
s  reservoir  of  water,  for  instance,  is  formed  in  the 
bosom  of  a  hill  (and  such  is  the  cause  and  source  of 
spnags)  Hi  ttsy  be  exploded  wit^  a  violence  resembling 
that  of  an  eartiiquake,  by  the  entrance  of  a  mere 
ibiead  of  water  into  tim  already  filled  reservoir, 
thnragh  a  vein  or  diink  of  the  rock,  from  a  higher 
kf el  of  the  hilL  fiuppooe,  for  instance*  that  there  is, 
ift  the  boaom  of  a  monntain,  a  space  of  ten  yards 
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suppose  a  small  crack  or  veiui  from  a  height  of  800 
feet,  and  of  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  to  open,  sud* 
denly,  into  this  reservoir,  and  become  filled  with  water, 
the  mountain,  from  tlie  pressure  of  this  comparatively 
trifling  weight  of  water,  would  be  burst  asunder  with 
aa  great  violence  as  if  pressed  by  a  weight  of  5,028 
tons  of  water. 

The  extreme  minuteness  of  particles  of  water  was 
tested,  by  the  confinement  of  a  quantity  of  water  in  a 
globe  of  beaten  gold,  hermetically  sealed ;  and  then 
applying  to  it  a  degree  of  pressure  sufficient  to  crush 
in  one  of  its  sides.  By  this  means,  the  particles  of 
water  were  pressed  through  the  beaten  gold,  and  be* 
dewed  the  outward  surfaoe  of  the  whole  vessel.  The 
other  fact  was  proved  by  an  experiment  equally  con- 
vincing, but  the  description  would  oocupy  too  much 
space  here.  The  power  of  pressure  in  water  may, 
however,  be  tested  by  means  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer,  via. — ^insert  a  tube  into  the  bunghole  of  a 
cask,  full  of  water,  and  by  filling  this  tube,  with  water, 
to  a  height  (above  the  bunghole)  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  cai^  it  will  be  burst  asunder. 

When  I  was  visiting  a  friend  in  Glenetine,  some 
years  since,  the  people  of  the  locality  were  thrown  in- 
to a  state  of  consternation,  by  the  bursting  of  an  ava* 
lanohe  out  of  the  side  of  a  mountain,  which  was  deeply 
covered  with  snow  at  the  time.  For  a  oonsiderabbs 
distance  from  the  cavern,  or  rather  corris,  left  by  the 
avalanche,  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  not  only  the 
snow,  but  the  whole  surface,  was  carried  away  to  the 
margin  of  a  deep  ravine  or  golly,  some  five  hundred 
paces  farther  down,  and  through  which  the  river  Stive 
passed ;  but  to  them,  the  most  wonderful  thing,  if 
possible,  was,  that  the  snow  and  the  soil  disappeared, 
and  that  the  avahmche  of  shattered  rocks,  sent  forth 
by  the  mountab,  and  many  of  which  were  tons  in 
weight,  instead  of  being  piled  in  the  channel  of  the 
river,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  were  deposited  on 
the  Dace  of  the  opposite  hill — having  been  thrown, 
i^parently,  over  a  gully,  of  twenty  paces  deep,  in  their 
descent.  My  friend  had  an  old  shepherd,  who  had 
been  in  his  service  for  fifty  years,  and  whose  sheep- 
walk  required  him  to  pass  and  repass  the  scene  of  the 
phenomenon  daily.  This  man  could  not  believe  that 
the  avahmche  had  not  been  the  work  of  the  Glastxc, 
one  of  the  most  malevolent  demons  of  Celtic  mytho- 
logy ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  crossing  over  a 
mountain  and  returning  home  by  another  glen  (thereby 
performing  a  circuit  of  five  miles)  every  evening,  to 
avoid  the  haunted  spot.  His  master,  anxious  to  re* 
move  his  terror,  induced  me  to  explain  to  him,  that 
the  mountain  had  been  burst  asunder  by  water,  and 
that  the  snow  and  the  soil,  having  been  borne  down 
the  hill,  in  advance  of  the  flood  and  the  rocks,  filled 
up  the  gully  or  ravine,  and  thus  formed  a  temporary 
platform,  over  which  the  rocks,  from  the  impetus  of 
their  descent,  had  roiled,  until  they  were  piled  on 
the  opposite  side.  He  listened  to  me  with  apparent 
conviction ;  but,  when  I  turned  my  back,  observed  to 
his  companion,  "  Those  gentlemen  think  we  arc  fools. 
Doubtless,  the  avalanche  wa$  the  work  of  the  Glastic!" 
An  intelligent  and  talented  Ayrshire  farmer  made 
ahnost  the  same  remark  as  to  the  estimate  of  the  pea* 
santiy  by  gentlemen,  on  a  paper  of  mine  which  waa 
published  in  the  JynAire  and  Rei^ew$hire  Jgrieuitm^ 
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ripite  of  ignofrance  and  pirejadioe,  dftep  draining  and 
deep  tillage  are  making  their  uray  slowly,  and  giving 
to  -man^parts  of  the  coantry  a  very  diSbrent  appearance. 

If  water  is  poured  into  a  tube  resembling  an  U,  no 
matter  how  wide  the  one  limb  and  narrow  the  other, 
it  will  stand  equally  high  in  each.  It  is  thns  seen 
that  the  degree  of  pressure  in  water  does  not  depend 
on  its  bulk  or  weight,  but  on  the  height  from  which  it 
descends  to  the  surface,  on  which  it  presses.  Hence 
the  deeper  the  drain  the  greater  will  be  the  pressure  of 
the  water  into  it  from  the  surrounding  surface ;  and 
when  air  and  water  have  been  once  admitted  into  the 
soil,  they  cannot  afterwards  be  excluded,  as  is  well 
known  to  brick  and  tile  makers. 

2. — It  has  been  prorcd  by  experiments,  made  and 
reported  by  many  able  and  practical  farmers,  that  crops 
throw  down  their  feeders  perpendicularly,  or  neariy  so, 
in  deep,  well-cultivated  soils;  and  horizontally,  or  nearly 
so,  in  thin,  shallow,  and  ill-cultivated  soils.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  in  deep,  weil^cultivated  soils,  tlie  feeders 
of  the  plants  do  not  encroach  upon  or  struggle  with 
one  another  for  their  food,  as  they  neoessatrily  must  in 
shallow  soils ;  because  each  may  find  its  reqiured  nou- 
rishment in  the  soil  which  is  immediately  nnd^  itself. 
It  has  dso  been  proved,  by  similar  experiments,  that 
cereal  crops  throw  down  their  feeders  to  the  depth  of 
albottt  16,  and  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  to  the  dq>th  of 
about  36  inches.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  money 
might  be  laid  out  more  profitably  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  our  landed  proprtetors  in  adding  to  the  depth 
and  fertiHIy  of  the  kuds  they  possess  than  in  adding 
to  thte  esient  of  their  estates.  It  may  be  safely 
afilrmed  tliat  the  money  necessary  to  purchase  two 
acres  would  drain  and  deepen  four,  and  that  the 
qnantity  of  arable  land  in'  the  oountry  which  might 
thus  be  doubled  in  value  is  equal  to  99  out  of  every 
100  acres.    • 

Many  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  subsoiling  the  land 
is  throwing  labour  away,  because  it  would  again  run 
into  a  solid  body ;  but  this  is  a  great  and  a  most  in- 
jurious error.  Mr.  Smith,  in  answer  to  a  question  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Distress  in  1S36, 
observes,  "I  do  not  think  it  (the  subsoil)  would  ever 
run  together  again  in  a  solid  form,  because  when  it 
has  been  turned  up,  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of 
ur  and  water,  which  prevents  its  running  together 
again ;  and  where  soil  is  laid  in  a  dry  position,  and 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  seems  to  get  some  sort 
of  attractive  quality.  If  you  look  at  any  mould,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  all  in  little  globules,  and  these  are 
gathered  together  in  lai^er  masses,  forming  large  ^ob- 
ttles,  which  keep  the  soil  open.''  Here  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  most  scientific  practical  fanner  of  his 
day,  and  that  evidence  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
discoveries  of  the  geologist  and  agricultural  cheniist. 
That  soils  are  composed  of  '*  globules''  or  atoms  is  an 
estftblished  fact ;  and  as  air  and  water  are  more  subtle 
and  insmuatiug  than  soils,  and  the  latter  (to  use  a  rather 
technical  term)  has  an  affinity  for  the  former,  it  follows 
that  these  globules  or  atoms  will  be  suffused  with,  or 
surrounded  by,  air  and  water,  when  they  are  broken  up 
Mid  rendered  accfesaable  to  their  agency.  ''  Nature,'' 
says  the  -pedant,  '*  abhors  a  vacuum."  Hence  capillary 
attraction,  the  mo6t  wonderful  and  powetful  agency 
employed  in  the  nourishment  of  crops^  and  which 
0]^Cat€9,  tiMfOugb  tb«  pores  o(  tite  earibr  ph^its,  6o., 


from  beneath,  as  well  as  from  aibof  e.*    ft  is,  ^mBot* 

FOBE,  WORtHY  Gt  BSLtEP,  THAT  aiTSSOILS,  WlIBA  THIY 
SHALL  HAVE  BEEN  GOKn»Bl<HLT  BAOKBH  Vt  £m  U- 
DI7CED  TO  GLOBULES  OH  ATOMS,  WILL  HBVBB  AGJUf 
KT7N  INTO  A  SOHD  MASS. 

Having  thus  answered  the  objectioiw  to  deep  dtm- 
ing  and  deep  tillage,  in  a  maimer  whicii  will,  I  tnist, 
appear  satisfactory  to  all  intelligent  ptacticid  ftfmm, 
I  beg  leave  to  midce  two  brief  remarks  on  Mr.  Smitli^s 
system  of  draining  and  subsoiling  befbre  proeeedmg  to 
the  illustration  of  my  own.  Mr.  Simth  drains  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  feet,  and  subsoils  only  to  the 
depth  of  16  inches ;  but  he  covers  the  tiles  with  bro- 
ken metal.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  there  most 
thus  be  a  layer  of  from  6  to  10  or  12  inches  of  a  solid 
subsoil  above  the  level  even  of  the  top  of  his  drains 
on  either  side.  Mr.  Smith's  object  in  subsoiihig  is  to 
break  up  and  reduce  the  subsoil  so  as  to  expose  it  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  passage  and  cironlatioa  of  air 
and  water.  This  object,  ther^orb,  is  but  vcty  impw- 
fectly  acoomplished  by  his  plan  of  earvying  it  into  effKt. 
Nor  is  the  soil  reduoed  to  globules  or  atoms,  proper); 
speeJi^ing,  by  his  system  of  subsoil  plougliing,  b^use  tlie 
subsoil  is  merely  divided  into  solid  strips  of  7  or  S^iacho 
square.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  tliat  if  subsoOiiig 
is  to  answer  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  sdfl  perrioos 
to  the  free  passage  and  ciroulation  <A  air  and  water,  mto 
either  side  of  the  drain,  tlie  heaping  of  brc^n  stone?, 
to  the  depth  of  fr6m  6  to  13  iaches,  above  the  tiles,  is,  at 
best,  only  hibour  thrown  away.  These  arelhe  ohjer- 
tions  to  Mr.  Smith's  system  of  carrying  his  ova 
enlightened  and  soientifie  vie^s  of' agricultufri  im- 
provement into  effect.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to 
point  these  imperfections  out,  in  }usl^ying  the  ooafi^ 
dence  with  which  I  recommend  THt^CH-'DHaiNnre  as 
superior  to  Mr.  Smith's  plan,  in  every  aense  of  ihe 
word — ^whether  we  contemplate  present  pirofit  or  per- 
manent improvement.  Mr.  Smith's  system  ot  perform- 
ing the  operations,  including  draining  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet,  and  ploughing  and  subsoiling,  by  dividing 
the  subsoil  merely  into  square  furrows,  to  the  depth  d 
16  inches,  costs  £4  10s.  per  acre.  On  my  STstem, 
which  will  now  be  described,  the  land  will  be  drained, 
to  the  depth  of  33  inches,  and  trenched  to  ^e  depth 
of  27  inches,  by  manual  labour,  at  £5  6s.  8d.  per  acre, 
on  a  plan  which  enables  the  agriculturist  to  ledncc  tlte 
sterile  subsoil  to  atoms,  and  to  keep  the  better  8o3 
above  it,  all  over  the  field,  when  he  has  not  the  wetaa 
of  mixing  it  with  the  materials  necessary  to  feiiilitf 
and  change  its  character.  But  in  every  case  what 
such  means  are  attainable,  the  sabsoil  should  be  fe^ 
tilised  to  the  depth  of  27  inches,  as  the  trenching  pro- 
ceeds. 
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Let  the  above  diagram .  be  -soppa>ed.»to^ jopiflsiprt  a 
field,  which  is  to  be  trraich-drained^  ThedeUadKaes 
represent  pipe  tiles,  laid  down  in  the  directbn  of  the 
propoaed  drains; 'aaLd'.the^)aQe<fira»j«)tO'd|  aadt&bn 
6  to  d,  represents  a  double  ittktt^\  fke  ibnna  of  Mik 

mil  be  dug  ta  the  deptii  of 'S^"^  ibdno^^ttiliMtMw 
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to  ito  iO]^  ofi  tlio  ckvile  9absoi]|  ibat  is,  tho  part  of 
tbasutec^  wliieb^it  would  be  imprudeut  to  bring  to 
tho  sKd»eo»  wbik  in  its  pceseat  condition.  The  earth 
dug  oat  o£  both,  will  be  carted*  and  laid  down  in  small 
heaps,  from  ^  to  r,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  to  fiU 
u|k  tbe  last  trencfa.  In  the  bottom  of  the  first  trench, 
from  a  to  ff,  now  S7  inehea  deep,  a  bed  will  be  made, 
and  tbe  tiles  caiefully  laid,  with  their  ends  inserted 
the  one  into  the  other.  The  sterile  subsoil,  remaining 
in  Uhs  tieochi  from  b  io  b,  will  now  be  turned  over  the 
lib  (with  the  subsoil  fork,  invented  by  Mr.  Houston, 
of  Johnstone),  broken  up  and  reduced,  and  then  it  will 
bacowred  by  th^topsoil  of  the  succeeding  trench. 
Bj  proeeediog  with  the  trenching  of  the  field  on  this 
piiui,  the  expenses  of  opening  and  covering  the  drains 
vill  be  saved,  and  the  more  sterile  may  thus  be  kept 
beiow  the  more  fertile  subsoil  until  it  becomes  tho- 
roughly duuigod,  by  the  circulation,  through  it,  of  air 
lad  water,  and  the  deposition  of  roots  and  manure,  in 
the  gradual  course  of  skilful*  cultivation.  It  will  thus, 
throagh  time,  be  in  a  condition  to  be  brought  up  and 
to  grow  ofopa  in  its  turn.  The  difference  in  ex- 
pauses  between  this  system  and  Mr.  Smith's  is  only 
16s.  $d.  per  aore,  although  11  inches  more  of  the  sub- 
soil is  trenched,  and  reduced  to  atoms,  by  the  one  sys- 
tem than  the  oth«« 

That  spade  husbandry  has  a  great  superiority — to 
the  rahie  of  £3  odds  per  acra — over  the  present  sys- 
tem of  farmi]ig>  has  been  tested  and  shown  by  Mr. 
Soott,  of  Soathfield,  in  a  manner  which  has  secured 
the  marked  approbation  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Sootlsnd.  Mr.  Soott  trenched  his  hmd,  not  with  a 
view  to  draining  it  (at  the  same  time),  but  merely  as 
tbe  best  means  of  preparing  it  for  a  crop.  It  is  pre- 
Mmed,  therefore,  that  he  trenched  it  no  deeper  than  he 
considered  necessary  for  this  purpose,  say  16  inches. 
I  may  also  remark  that  Mr.  Scott  charges  i*co  years' 
rent  for  the  trenched  land  as  well  as  the  land  prepared 
h/  summer  fallow,  which  shows  some  peculiarity  iu 
^  management  that  has  not  been  explained,  for  I  can- 
not see  any  good  reason  for  losing  a  whole  year  to 
treoeh  a  field.  The  operation  should  be  commenced 
ia  time,  aud  carried  on  with  a  party  sofficiently  strong 
to  liave  it  ready  by  seed  tinw.  One  year's  rent  may 
thus  fairly  be  deducted  from  the  expenses  charged 
igaiost  the  trenched  wheat  in  the  following  state, 
which  gives  tarenching  an  advantage,  not  of  £^,  but  of 
nearly  £$  per  acre,  over  cultivation  by  the  plough: — 

B;  tmiehcd  wheat,  per  acre,  52  bushels,  at  6s.  9d.  £17     11     0 
Toi  T«K9'  rant,  at  IJl  10s.  per  acre,. . .  £5    0    0 

8cait-leadsiBaniirc,at  48., 1  12    0 

Seed,  3  bushels,  at  Cs.  9d. 1     0    3 

Eipeoses  of  trenching, 4  10    0 

Expenses  of  cutting,  threshing,  mar- 
keting, &c, 1  10    0 

Profit,.. 3  18     0 

17    11     0 

By  ploughed  wheat,  per  acre,  42  bushels,  at  6s.  Od.     14      8     G 
To  2  ytan*  rent,  wT.  £2  IDs.  per  acre,. . .  £o    0    0 
To  6  futrows  and  harrowing,  at  lOs.    3     0    0 

Seed,  3  bushels,  at  Os.  9d 10     3 

To  16  eait  loads  manure,  at  46, 3    4    0 

fispMicp«o£.autfeiiig^.t|m8hiig«&&,   1  10    0 
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•i^Jihfe  no  hetitiAioii  in  saying  that  there  is,  at  this 
Miimit^  eaoaghoC  lalkl  throughout  the  ooontry,  iu  an 
bpoifedtlylaaltiniBd  statcy  toaffoixl  pEofttable  employ- 


ment to  the  Jbbourers  foT.huHdr^daof  years  to  come;  but 
if  it  is  not  made  available  for  this  pfwrpose,  the  (?loy^i9^ 
mentoughtsurely  to  taJ^e  such  steps  as  would  rcndec  eini« 
gration-^the  only  altomative  then  left  to  the  labouniiig 
population — less  disastrous  to  the  emigrant^  and  wqxq 
beneftcial  to  the  country,  especially  if  it  can  be  demon* 
strated  that  these  ol^ects  are  attainable  without  any 
permanent  expenditure  of  the  paUio  revenue.  Under 
the  present  system,  the  object  of  Govenuneut  would 
seem  to  be,  to  allow  the  emigrants  so  to  scatter  them* 
selves  over  the  world  as  that  they  and  their  descen* 
dants  must  cease  to  have  any  farther  connection  with 
their  native  land — nay,  it  seems  to  have  determined  so 
to  govern  our  colonics,  as  that  those  who  evince  their 
byalty  and  patriotism  in  the  time  of  need  shall  be  pu- 
nished for  doing  so^  and  forced  to  abandon  all  such  old* 
world  virtues. 

In  our  North  American  Provinces,  during  the  lato 
war  with  the  United  States,  the  Highland  district  of 
Glengarry  formed  the  strongest  link  of  thecham  whick 
bound  them  to  the  mother  country;  and  in  the  mooc 
recent  outbreak  in  Lower  Canada^  the  services  of  these 
Highlanders  (as  they  still  proudly  term  themselves) 
were  equally  efficient.  Withxu  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  tliree  thousand  Glengarry  militia  had  as« 
sembled  in  their  place  of  arms,  prepared  for  iqstaut 
action.  When  the  Earl  of  Durham  arrived  in  Canada 
after  the  outbreak,  their  seal  and  loyalty  were  reprer 
sented  to  him  in  such  glowug  colours,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  review  them  in  person.  They  had  a  small 
piece  of  artillery  with  them  in  the  field,  near  ^«diiQh« 
upon  the  above  occasion,  an  old  veteran  of  great  si^ 
and  strength  was  standing,  viewing  the  mwtia|.  raojbi 
with  mingled  pride  and  satisfaction,  whea  the  ^^l 
made  his  appearance  and  received  the  fialute  of  th^ 
assembled  warriors.  The  stalwart  mountaineer,  ia  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  snatched  the  gun  from  its 
caniagc,  and  literally  presented  arms  with  his  hnge 
fusil,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  spectators,  and 
to  the  evident  admiration  of  the  Eail,  who  rode  up  to 
tbe  old  man  and  complimented  him  with  great  kindness 
and  cordiality.  Our  colonial  policy  is  now  very  dif- 
ferent; the  Government  has  ceased  to  recognise  as  a 
virtue  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  has  ever  been 
displayed  by  these  true-hearted  colonists,  and  it  is  at 
tliis  moment  acting  upon  the  new  principle  of  paying 
damages  to  rebels,  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by 
them  in  their  struggle  against  the  Government  and 
laws — nor  has  it  scrupled  to  act  on  the  strange  principle 
of  levying  a  tax  for  that  purpose  on  the  loyal  and  brave 
by  whom  they  were  defeated  in  their  treasonable  pur* 
pose.  Surely  such  a  state  of  afTaks  as  this  calls  loudly 
for  reform! 

The  population  of  the  British  Provinces  in  North 
America  are  distinguished  from  the  more  mixed  popu* 
lation  of  the  United  States,  by  their  frank  and  manly 
bearing,  aud  handsome  proportions.  The  Yankees,  iu 
general,  are  long-armed,  long-legged,  long-necked,  nar- 
row-chested ogres,  physically  disqualified  for  military 
endurance  or  achievements.  It  is  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  European  states,  especially  Britaii^  which* 
by  resigning  the  vast  emigration  of  her  people  to  volun- 
tary and  devious  cliannels  (whereby  they  are  generaUy 
reduced,  on  their  arrival  in  the  United  States. iiU9 
such  a  condition  of  wretchedness  as  to  render  military 
service  their  only  means  of  escape  from.  starvaUon}^ 
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that  supplies  the  American  army  with  recraits,  so  as 
to  enable  her  to  exhibit  the  spectre  (for  it  is  no  more) 
of  military  power  which  Yankee  exaggeration  makes  so 
much  of.  >In  her  late  inglorious  war  against  her  igno- 
ble enemies  in  the  south,  the  whole  fighting  was  done 
by  "European  unfortunates,*'  who  reaped  little  of  the 
profits,  and  none  of  the  credit. 

The  present  settlement  of  landed  property  in  the 
Highlands,  however  objectionable  in  its  origin,  must 
not  now  be  disturbed;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
would  be  sound  policy  to  resume,  on  equitable  terms, 
the  unoccupied  territory  granted  to  the  Canadian  Land 
Company,  and  to  settle  our  American  frontier  with 
the  whole  emigrating  population  of  the  Highlands,  on 
a  comprehensive  and  judicious  scheme  of  Government 
colonization.  The  native  loyalty,  bravery,  and  love  of 
country  of  the  Highlanders,  would  be  a  guarantee  for 
the  permanent  connection  of  the  north  American  pro- 
vinces and  the  mother  country;  aud  the  national 
strength,  which  is  now  being  scattered  over  the  whole 
world,  and  lost  to  us  for  ever,  would  be  concentrated 
on  the  rear  of  our  most  dangerous  and  deadly  enemies, 
and  thus  present  a  barrier  to  their  encroachments 
against  ourselves,  and  a  drag  on  their  proceedings 
against  their  less  warlike  neighbours,  .in  a  direction 
equally  dangerous  to  our  power.  The  three  hundred 
Highlanders  who  founded  the  colony  of  Glengarry, 
eighty  years  ago,  placed,  as  we  have  seen,  three  thou- 
sand armed  warriors  at  her  Majesty's  disposal.  Now, 
there  is  room  on  the  Canadian  frontier  for  a  hundred 
thousand  Highlanders,  with  their  descendants,  for  cen- 
turies yet  to  come ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
would  be  a  boon  to  very  mauy  of  them,  in  their  pre- 
sent condition,  to  be  remoi'cd  from  the  country.  What 
an  acquisition  of  strength  would  the  descendants  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Highlanders,  along  the  American 
frontier,  eighty  years  hence,  be  to  their  mother  coun- 
try in  the  event  of  her  being  involved  in  any  vital 
question  with  the  United  States ;  and  who  can  doubt 
that  such  a  scheme  of  emigration  were  a  matter  of 
easy  accomplishment  to  the  Grovcmment  of  this 
Country  ? 

A  comprehensive  scheme  of  Government  emigration 
from  the  Highlands  might  be  carried  into  effect, 
under  the  superintendence  of  half -pay  officers,  capable 
of  seeing  agricultural  operations  judiciously  conducted, 
without  one  sixpence  of  expense  ultimately  to  the 
country.  If  the  emigrants  were  organised  into  town- 
ships, and  supplied  with  rations,  &c.,  for  working  at 
roads,  &c.,  to  connect  one  township  with  another  along 
the  whole  frontier,  from  the  time  their  crop  is  in  the 
ground  until  it  be  reaped,  they  might  repay  their  pas- 
sage-money and  any  other  assistance  received  from  the 
Government,  without  any  difficulty,  by  a  few  subsequent 
annual  instalments — the  Government  support  being, 
of  course,  granted  on  the  condition  that  they  would 
manage  their  lands  according  to  a  specified  plan ;  and 
their  improvements  being  a  guarantee  for  the  repay- 
ment by  instalments.  By  some  such  scheme,  the 
whole  of  these  extensive  deserts  might,  in  a  few  years, 
be  colonised  by  a  race  of  men  who  are  at  present  a 
reproach  to  their  country,  but  who  are  capable  of  being 
rendered  her  strength  and  her  pride. 

I  have  already  rnmarked  on  the  physical  inferiority 
of  the  Yankees.  This  inferiority  becomes  equally  mani- 
fest, whether  we  compare  them  to  recently  arrived 


emigrants  from  Europe  settled  among  themselves,  or 
to  the  British  colonists.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  their  gasconade  and  swagger  imply  a  conscious 
deficiency  of  true  courage ;  while  their  loose  morality, 
nationality,  and  individuality,  in  all  questions  of  "  n^m 
and  tuum"  render  them  incapable  of  attaining  that  pres- 
tige in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  necessary  to  the 
assumption  of  the  supreme  political  position  at  vbich 
they  aim.  The  British  colonists,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  of  English  or  Scottish  descent,  are  bnre, 
handsome,  and  strong,  preserve  a  high  tone  of  honour 
and  morality,  and  cherish  a  fond  attachment  to  their 
native  land,  and  a  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Qoeen. 

In  all  districts  settled  by  British  settlers  "out  West," 
as  well  as  on  the  American  side  of  the  frontier,  the  inhabi- 
tants present  the  same  striking  contrast  to  the  Yankeci, 
in  their  appearance,  manners,  feelings,  and  principles. 
And  wherever  a  settlement  of  the  Celtic  race  is  to  be 
found,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  preserve  their  distisctire 
characteristics,  whether  on  the  Delaware  or  in  Glen- 
garry, the  frank,  warm-hearted  courtesy — the  epea 
and  honest  bearings— the  home-attachments — the  loftj 
loyalty,  and  generous  hospitality — furnish  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  native  superiority  of  the  genuine  Wt, 
wherever  he  can  be  found  undepressed  by  poverty  and 
unsoured  by  injustice  and  oppression. 

The  late  Earl  of  Eglintou,  a  distinguished  member 
of  a  family  not  destitute  of  Celtic  blood,  and  which 
has  ever  been  illustrious  for  chivalrous  honour  and 
patriotic  feelings  and  principles,  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  loyalty  and  bravery  of  the  Canadian  Higlikaders, 
and  left  the  following  translation  of  one  of  their  boat 
songs  among  his  papers,  set  to  music  by  his  own 
hand : — 

CANADIAN    BOAT    SONG. 
(From  the  GadieJ 

roniTD  AMONG  THE  PATKaS  Off  THB  hXtE  ZAMI4  OW  £GUHt<». 

Listen  to  me  as  when  ye  heard  our  father 

Sing,  long  ago,  the  song  of  other  shores ; 
Liaten  to  me,  and  then  in  chorus  gather 

All  your  deep  voices  tva  ye  pull  your  oars. 

CHORUS. 

"  Fair  these  hrond  meads,  these  hoary  woods  are  grand. 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers*  land  !  '* 

from  the  lone  shieling  of  tiie  misty  isUnd 
Mountains  divide  us,  and  the  waste  of  seas ; 

Yet  still  tlie  hlood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  Highland, 
And  we,  in  dreams,  behold  the  Hebrides ! 
Fair,  &c. 

We  never  shall  tread  the  fanqr-haunted  ralley 

Where,  'tween  the  dark  hills,  creqis  the  small,  dear  sUtn, 

In  arms  around  the  patriarch  banner  rally. 
Nor  see  the  moon  on  royal  tombstones  gloam. 
Fair,  &c. 

When  the  bold  kindred,  in  iho  time  long  vsnish*d. 
Conquered  the  soil,  and  fortified  the  keep, 

No  seer  foretold  th«  children  would  be  banished, 
That  a  degenerate  lord  ndght  boast  his  sb^pp. 
Fair,  &c 

Come  foreign  raid !  let  dieeord  barsi  in  daiiglil«r! 

Oh !  then,  for  clansmen  true,  and  item  clapnote** 
The  hearts  that  would  have  given  thdr  hlaod  lika  vatv 

Beat  heavily  beyond  the  Atkntin  roar^ 

**  Fair  these  broad  meads,  these  hoary  woods  are  fpviA, 
Bat  we  are  exiles  from  onr  iathera*  land  I** 
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Cove,  roam  with  me  'mong  motnitainB  high  and  stern, 

Where  C^na*s  landicape  sleeps  in  mist  and  gloom, 
Where  ruined  dachan,  and  grey  mouldering  cairn, 

Speak  of  a  people  alumbering  in  the  tomb  ! 
For  *mid  these  hills,  now  silent,  sad,  and  lone. 

Once  liTed  a  race,  whose  hearts  were  wont  to  swell, 
When  gloriona  fields  by  patriot  elans  were  won. 

Or,  in  thair  ooimtry*s  came,  they  bravely  fell. 

Gao-Ian  dwelt  in  peace.     The  feast,  the  chase, 

The  dance,  the  song,  the  minstrers  thrilling  strains. 
Were,  in  their  torn,  the  joy  of  the  gay  race. 

Till  foemen  came  to  detobite  their  plains. 
Smiling  they  came.     An  olive  branch  they  bore. 

Tiie  clansmen  tmsted,  and  received  them  well ; 
But  soon  the  olive  branch  was  steeped  in  gore — 

The  *  traitors  trinmphed,  and  the  loyal  fell ! 

Ssy,  ye  wild  mountains,  have  ye  heard  the  sound, 

When  tiie  eroa-tari  and  the  clanging  shield 
Waked,  hke  a  tpell,  among  the  glens  around. 

Three  hiodred  warriors  eager  for  the  field  P 
Bright  waved  their  tartans,  and  each  trenchant  blade 

L»ped  from  its  scabbard  like  a  flash  of  light, 
Its  heather  baii^  each  bonnet  blue  displayed, 

And  every  heart  bent  high  with  stem  delight. 


*  The  Highlanders  consider  that  man  aa  very  nnfortnnate, 
vho,  inheriting  or  achieving  greatness,  leaves  no  lineal  descendant 
to  sncceed  to  hia  titles  and  estates.  Regarding  King  Willinm 
a&d  the  Eatls  of  Stair  and  Breadalbane  as  the  anthers  of  the 
BBssacre  of  Oleneoe,  and  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  as  their  instm- 
neot,  the  fact  that  none  of  these  personages  is  now  represented  in 
his  titles  or  estates  by  a  lineal  descendant,  is  considered,  in  the 
Highlands,  to  this  day,  as  a  memorable  instance  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. King  William  left  no  heir,  and  John  Glas,  as  the  first  Earl  of 
Breadalbane  is  named  by  tradition — king-conferred  titles  being 
oaly  recessed  Ibr  contempt  by  the  clans,  until  they  were  reduced 
to  thqr  pment  oondttiott--Klislnherited  his  eldest  son  for  having 
fonght  with  the  dan  at  SherilT-Mnir,  although  it  is  weJl  known 
that  he  was  himself  a  consenting  party  to  the  expedition ;  and 
the  descendants  of  his  other  son  have  become  extinct.  Hence 
he  is,  at  this  day,  represented  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  the  de- 
wendaat  of  a  remote  clansman,  while  his  own,  sunk  into  unmerited 
oh"curity,  is  known,  in  his  ancestral  district,  only  to  two  or  thfee 
indindiuds  of  eatreme  age,  who  are  afraid  to  mention  his  name, 
aod  vith  whom  even  the  traditional  knowledge  of  his  pedigree 
vill,  in  ail  probability,  pass  away  like  the  morning  mist.  Nor 
hai  the  Earl  of  Stair,  it  is  said,  been  more  fortunate  in  his  re- 
prcseatatives,  scarcely  two  of  their  number  having  succeeded  to 
OM  another  in  lineal  succession.  But  the  history  of  the  last  lineal 
detcpodaat  of  Olenlyon  is  still  more  singular  and  romantic. 

The  late  Colonel  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  was  the  baau  ideal  of 
a  Uighhmder  and  a  soldier.  Having  been  in  the  command  when 
&  soldier  was  t«  be  executed,  he  intimated  to  the  party  that  they 
v^re  to  fire  when  he  should  drop  a  white  handkerchief.  He  had 
pwiotely  received  a  pardon  for  the  man ;  but,  in  order  to  render 
this  act  of  grace  as  impressive  as  possible,  he  concealed  it  in  his 
{XKket  (onfoitttnately  the  same  pocket  in  which  he  had  the  sig- 
B«l-handkerchief)  uiUil  his  arrangements  were  completed.  Hence, 
vhea  drawing  the  pardon  from  his  pockety  the  handkerchief  drop- 
H  to  the  ground,  and  the  man  was  instantly  shot.  *'  The  corse 
o|  QleDcoe  is  hfre!"  etoUimed  the  sensitive  and  chivalrous  sol- 
<^*  chopping  bis  hands  to  his  forehead,  and  rushing  distractedly 
^  the  spot 

Colonel  Caniibell  retired  into  pfrivate  life  immediately  after  the 
')<^(^<UTenee  of  the  above  fiital  accident,  and  was  beloved  by  all 
who  hid  the  ho&oor  of  his  aoquaintance,  or  were  within  the 
sphere  of  his  inflnenos.  He  was  often  niiged  to  marry,  by  his 
jriendi  j  but  hit  reply  was — "  I  am  the  only  person  of  my  name, 
"ttally  descended  from  the  man  who  disgraced  his  clan.  It  is 
tJBie  the  family  was  e;Ltinct,  and  it  shall  be  so,"  He  accordingly 
"werairried. 


Say,  aged  oaV,  that  crown'st  the  rocky  height. 

Whose  long  bare  arms  would  fain  embrace  yon  grove, 
Hast  thou  seen  Albyn  in  her  day  of  might. 

And,  'neath  thy  boughs,  pure  scenes  of  faithful  love  ? 
A.nd  has  yon  crystal  torrent  leaped  and  sung. 

In  glaxlsomc  cadence  to  the  minstrel's  lays. 
Or  listened  to  high  strains,  that,  aptly  flung. 

Light  on  the  warlike  deeds  of  former  days  ? 

The  stranger  comes,  and  asks  of  those  that  were ; 

But  who  remains,  to  tell  the  tale,  lone  glen  ? 
The  fox-glove  and  the  fern  are  waving  where 

Stood  the  warm  shicls  of  hospitable  men  ! 
On  yon  grey  tower  no  more  the  warders  tread, 

Tlie  ivy  rustics  on  the  tottering  walls, 
And  the  aged  thistle  bends  his  hoary  head. 

Amid  the  iaded  grandeur  of  its  halls. 

Sad  silence  reigns  around.     The  ruthless  storm 

May  rush  in  fury  o*cr  the  shivering  sky; 
The  hills  may  groan,  tlie  eame  scream  in  alarm. 

And  bellowing  thunder  make  the  rocks  reply ; 
New  torrents  may  burst  forth  in  the  wild  heath. 

And  make  the  wanderer  shudder  and  grow  pale ; 
But  silence  reigns  in  Conn's  halls  of  death. 

And  ruin  triumphs  o'er  the  prostrate  vale ! 

Sad  silence  reigns  around,  save  the  wild  scream 

Of  the  strong  eagle,  as  he  cleaves  the  skies; 
Or  the  deep  voice  of  yon  rough  mountain  stream ; 

Or  boding  raven,  croaking  as  he  flieJi — 
Recalling  deeds  of  darkness,  when  the  baud 

Of  ruthless  tyrants  swept  the  peaceful  plain. 
And  gave  the  sleeping  hamlets  to  the  brand, 

Till — young  and  old — the  high-born  race  were  slain ! 

See,  where  yon  mountain  sinks  its  omple  ba^e 

In  the  blue  Inke's  cold,  calm,  and  sombre  tide. 
And  mirrors  boldly  on  its  lucid  fhco 

The  caves  and  cliiFs  that  mark  its  nigged  side-* 
There,  where  the  rock  its  sliadow  deeply  throws 

I'ar  o'er  the  flood,  two  hapless  lovers  fell ! 
Calm  in  each  other's  arms  they  now  re|)osc ; 

But  of  their  fate,  sad  talcs  the  minstrels  tell. 

On  yonder  holm  fell  Ronald  of  the  Shield  :* 

All  unavenged  he  fell  I—  the  arm  of  might 
That  often  strewed  with  foes  the  crimson  field. 

When  gallant  Gncme  shone  in  the  loyal  fight. 

*  Raonul  na  Ske,  or  Scr,  was  the  son  of  Allan,  the  second  son 
of  Achatriachaden.  lie  is  said  to  have  received  the  soubriquet 
from  the  following  circumstance: — A  celebrated  "English  swords- 
man had  been  taken  prisoner  in  one  of  the  battles  of  Montrose, 
who  affected  to  despise  the  swonl  and  target  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  to  look  on  the  latter  rather  as  an  incumbrance  than  a  defence. 
He  ofTcrcd,  with  his  sword  alone,  to  fight  any  man  in  Montrose's 
army  with  sword  and  target,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  set 
at  liberty  if  victorious.  "  Fye,"  said  Ronald,  "  do  you  think  that 
any  Highlander  would  take  odds  against  you.  I  will  fight  you 
with  my  scion  and  iUan  duy* — i.^.,  my  shield  and  black  knife.  The 
Englishman  huglicd  at  the  idea,  and  expressed  himself  willing  to 
nfTord  Ronald  the  opportunity  of  trjing  the  experiment,  provided 
he  could  afford  him  a  guarantee  that  he  would  be  set  at  liberty 
if  victorious.  Ronald  was  indignant  that  his  word  was  doubted, 
and  exclaimed,  in  his  broken  English — "  If  she  be  kill  me,  an 
ane  Maclan  be  left  alive,  she  be  fill  my  word  tat  I  promised." 
Just  as  the  combatants  were  ready  to  bf^n  their  singular  duel, 
Mian  Du  tut  Fia^  the  cousin  of  Ronald,  and  one  of  the  best  swords- 
men in  Montrose's  army,  made  his  appearance,  and  interposed. 
"  This  is  altogether  an  unequal  fight,  Ronald;  and  if  you  &11,  who 
will  believe  that  you  fought  unarmed?  Leave  him  to  mo.  I  will 
fight  him  without  atarget." — "  Must  he  not  break  the  target  before 
he  can  hit  me?"  said  Ronald,  quietly;  "  and  do  you  think,  before  he 
can  do  tliat,  that  I  will  not  find  an  opportunity  to  grapple  with 
him?" — "At  him,  Ronald,"  said  Allan,  "you  know  what  you  are 
al)oat!"  Ronald  did  grapple  with  him,  and  the  Englishman 
felt  the  tHatt  du. 
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And  there  his  cliicftAin,  too,  lay,  dirk  in  hand, 
Jost  wlierc  he  fell,  lo^  weltering  in  his  gore  ; 

TVhpn,  in  the  dark,  the  silent  Southron  hnnd 
Stole  on  his  couch,  amid  the  tempest's  roar ! 

rCow  in  his  Imlla  the  fox  prepares  his  lair. 

Yet  seers,  in  widni2:hi  revels,  still  descry 
The  red-haired*  chief  and  clan  ajwemWed  there, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  warlike  pageantry  ! 
Tliey  drink,  they  sing,  till,  stealthy-paced  and  slow. 

The  murderous  hands  approach,  with  visage  pale; 
Then  forth  they  rush !  unearthly  war-pipes  hlow. 

And  shrieks  and  war-cries  wake  the  answering  vale ! 

I'ain  would  I  linger  'raid  thy  scenes,  lone  glen. 

While  sadly  musing  o'er  liigh  scenes  gone  hye ; 
And  give  to  words  a  wild,  yet  pleasing  strain. 

To  win  bright  tears  from  melting  beauty's  eye. 
Then  cone  with  me :  we'll  range  the  silent  vale. 

And  call  the  warriors  from  the  early  tomb ; 
With  pious  hand  withdraw  the  chetiuered  veil 

Which  wraps  Clan-Ian's  latter  days  in  gloom ! 


Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known. 
For  not  to  rank  or  sex  confined 
Ih  this  vain  ague  of  the  mind  ; 
ITc.-irtx  firm  ns  steel— as  marble  hard— 
'Gainst  faith,  and  love,  and  pity,  barr'd— 
Have  qoak'd,  like  atpen  leaves  in  May, 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. — Scott. 


THS   GATU£RIIIG. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the  chivalry  of 
the  Highlands  had  no  representatives  more  fiery, 
generous,  and  romantic,  than  the  Glcncoemen.  From 
the  influence  of  their  customs  and  adventures  over 
the  lore  and  kys  of  their  native  land,  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  they  were  peculiarly  distinguished  for 
their  poetic  endowments  and  warlike  propensities. 
Their  principles  were  certainly  much  more  reconcile- 
ahle  with  the  visions  of  the  warrior  and  the  bard,  than 
the  deductions  of  the  philosopher  or  utilitarian ;  and 
they  were  never  known  to  sacrifice  their  principles  to 
expediency.  Different  people  and  difFerent  ages  have 
often  differed  in  opinion  as  to  right  and  wrong.     It 

♦  The  Macdonalds  are  a  black-haired  clan,  but  the  chieftain 
referred  to  in  the  following  pages,  as  well  as  a  few  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Achatriachadur  family,  was  red-haired.  Those  writers 
who  profess  to  discover  invidious  distinctions  between  Celts  and 
Saxons,  affirm  that  llie  former  are  red,  and  the  latter  brown- 
haired  !  Now,  the  Saxons  arc  of  Gothic  extraction,  and  tho  Celts 
and  Goths  are  equally  descended  of  Japheth,  although  they  emi- 
grated to  Europe  from  the  East,  at  different  periods,  and  formed 
separate  colonies  or  kingdoms.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any 
organic  or  any  other  difference  between  them,  excepting  such  as 
must  have  arisen  from  "  climate  and  circnmstances,"  those  great 
moulders  of  the  Inunan  form  and  cluiractcr.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Northmen  (of  whom  the  Saxons  are 
descended)  were  red-haired,  possibly  from  their  more  severe  cli- 
mate. Hence,  there  has  always  been  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  red  hair  in  the  Highlands.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  well*known  tnuUtional  anecdote: — A  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Cameron  had  seven  sons,  who  were  reputed  as  the  hand- 
somest, and  the  best  swordsmen,  in  the  clan.  The  chief  being 
on  a  visit  to  his  house,  only  six  of  the  sons  made  their  appear- 
ance. "  Where  is  yonr  other  son?  "  said  the  chief  to  the  old  man. 
"  Never  mind  him,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  has  a  blemish.**  "  Poor 
fellow!"  said  the  chief,  whoooocloded  that  he  was  either  lame  or 
deformed,  "  that  is  not  his  fiiult.  His  friends  ought  only  to  be 
the  more  attentive  to  him  on  that  very  account.  Bring  him  in. 
I  want  to  shake  hands  with  him  in  particular."  When  the  seventh 
son  made  his  appearance,  he  tnm«l  out  to  be  the  most  handsome, 
the  roost  powerful,  and  the  best  swordsman  of  the  family— the 
blemish  referred  to  being  a  shade  of  hair  almost,  bat  not  exactily, 
red! 


would,  therefore,  be  zidioidoaa  to  bla^M  I)m  ^am^ 
Roman  for  differing  from  the  modficu  Qiri^iin  ia  \k 
conduct  and  opini(^ ;  and  it  must  he  adMUed  ikat 
the  former  had  at  least  one  merit  over  tkc  Utter, 
namely,  that  of  rigidly  adhering  to  his  settle  of  vhit 
he  considered  right — and  the  Glenooemcn  cmulaui 
the  Homan  in  this  cliaracteristic.  They  were  Una 
placed  iu  hostility  to  those  who,  if  th^  had  souder 
views,  had  scarcely  so  much  integxity,  and  seem  lo 
have  been  devoted  to  destruction  from  an  early  period 
of  the  Revolution,  by  that  party  in  the  state  who  olu- 
mately  were  indebted  for  their  elevation  to  power  leu 
to  their  own  bravery  and  merit,  than  to  a  foreign  kii^ 
and  a  foreign  army. 

Their  chief,  alive  to  their  danger,  although  loval  to 
his  native  race  of  princes,  became  anxious  to  avert  ik 
destruction  of  his  clan,  by  transferring  his  allegium 
to  William  III.  This  gave  rise  to  a  temporising  «• 
gotiatL(^n  with  the  Campbells,  the  heredkaxj  eotuaki 
of  the  Glencocmcn,  then  in  high  favour  with  the  net 
sovereign;  which  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  tk 
more  honest  and  fiery  spirits  of  the  dan.  There  vas^ 
consequently,  a  strong  and  unoompromisijvg  pirty  op- 
posed to  the  politics  of  the  chiei^  headed  by  Ai^ 
More,  of  Dalgart,  and  Allan  Og,  of  Balbeoa;  and  this 
party  now  made  a  hunting  appointment  with  sacli  of 
the  neighbouring  clans  as  most  resembled  themschei 
in  their  characteristic  spirit  of  loyalty  and  indepeu* 
deuce — the  real  object  of  which  was,  to  ooniult  vitk 
one  another  in  the  present  crisis  of  their  affiun. 

In  those  days,  although  hunting  Was  their  favourite 
amusement,  the  chiefs  and  chieftains  of  the  dans  sel- 
dom pursued  that  mode  of  skulking  for  or  stealiog  ou 
the  game,  now  appropriately  named  stalking:  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  generally  accompanied  to  the  olinae 
by  their  armed  followers  ;  and  when  political  moUveSi 
iis  in  the  present  instance,  was  tlie  chief  cause  by 
which  they  were  called  together,  the  scene  of  sjlvaa 
war  was  usually  selected  with  a  view  to  the  pictureaqee 
display  of  all  that  was  showy  and  warlike  iu  the  amy 
of  the  chiefs  assembled,  amid  all  that  was  lovely  ftud 
sublime  in  the  landscape  of  their  country.  At  tiia 
greater  of  these  huntingparties,the  opportunity  aforded 
for  producing  an  imposing  effect,  and  conciliatiDg  and 
perpetuating  ancient  friendships  and  alliances,  vas 
highly  calculated  to  inspire  or  preserve  the  esprii  d$ 
corps  which  characterised  clanships. 

The  meeting  which  we  are  about  to  describe  took 
place  at  the  side  of  Lochlaggan,  a  scene  now  asaociatfid 
with  all  that  is  most  pleasing  in  the  intercourse  of  tbe 
sovereign  with  the  ancient  race  of  that  district,  frooi 
the  accession  of  Kenneth  M'Alpine  to  the  throne  of 
the  Pictish  dominions  to  the  present  time;  for  kr 
gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  is  the  only  sovereJ|u 
of  the  Scoto-Irish  race  that  ever  visited  those  ragioas* 
excepting  for  the  purpose  of  trampling  the  fine  and 
equitable  patriarchal  laws  and  liberties  of  the  p60pi«) 
under  foot,  and  establishing  the  tyrannical  and  degrad- 
ing feudal  system  on  its  ruins  ;  or  Cor  the  puKpofdof 
calling  these  brave  and  loyal  dans  to  the  reiene,  vheo 
made  the  victims  of  the  monstrous  feudal  po«^  if^ 
they  had  themselves  created  or  assumed  in.te  mflt 
wantonness  of  despotism  and  uanrp^tion. 

Nevertheless,  the  scene  was  of  old  coBaeomted  4» 
the  memory  of  kings  and  heroes,  long  oolebn^iB^tiw 
poetry  and  traditions  of  the  Highlwdyaiid  9imtid 
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mi  tfOBimaaA  tor  the  assembly  of  tbe  dans  with 
vfaom  tiie  Gfenooeineii  wished  to  associate  themselves. 
Lochlaggn  is  aitinted  on  the  ridge  of  the  Grampians, 
oDed  Drimalbin,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ground 
oGcapied  hy  the  ancient  fbrest  of  Caledonia.  It  ia  a 
bnnitifid  sheet  of  water,  adorned  with  sereral  woody 
ishuids,  and  is  hounded  on  either  side  by  chains  of  hold 
nd  bfty  BioantaiAS,  which  at  first  ascend  easily  and 
graoefbUy  from  the  pebbly  shore,  variegated  by  roman- 
tie  gtena  and  groves,  bat  which  soon  start,  as  it  were, 
in  wan.  of  man  and  all  that  man  in  his  selfishness 
voqM  vafaie»  and  shoot  their  bare,  towering,  and  dark- 
anog  peaks  into  the  sky,  in  frowning  defiance  of  the 
oft-tried  power  of  thunder  and  lightmng. 

In  one  of  the  islands  of  Lochlaggan,  the  ancient 
PSetish  kings  had  a  hunting-lodge,  the  ruins  of  which 
iR  still  interesting.  It  is  called  Eaiain  am  Riffh,  or 
the  King's  Island.  Another  island  is  called  Eaiain 
M»  CoBy  or  the  Dogs*  Island,  the  kennel  being  there 
flitnated.  Iho  bade  on  which  Lord  Aboyne's  house 
nov  lAands  was  called  Jrdmherigie  (mh  pronounced  v), 
or  the  Hfll  of  the  Standards,  being  the  ground  on 
wiiidi  the  ehiefe  and  clans  who  attended  the  Sovereign 
lusi  to  iHvooack  and  fix  their  banners.  The  hills  and 
TiOejs,  kkes  and  rivers,  all  around,  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, calkd  after  individuab  popular  in  the  traditions 
of  the  country,  as  the  Strath  of  Ossian,  the  Cliff  of 
the  Flugalians,  the  Mountain  of  Gaul,  ftc.  The  parallel 
mds  lead  to  the  neighbouring  valleys,  and  tnulition 
sUtes  that  they  were  used  of  dd  as  pallisaded  avenues 
for  eoadttcting  the  deer  on  the  plains  and  wolds  most 
soitable  for  greyhound  coursbg.  That  they  had  been 
wed  for  this  purpose  (although  evidently  water  marks) 
is  extremely  probable,  and  as  it  is  rare  to  find  a  High- 
lad  tradition  whidi  is  not  founded  on  fact,  we  have 
u>  right  to  refuse  our  belief,  in  this  instance,  merely 
because  they  were  not  made  for  the  purpose  for  which 
thej  are  said  to  have  been  rendered  available. 

The  above  scene,,  so  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
idTentores  of  the  ancient  kings  and  heroes  of  Cale- 
<fcma,  was  appropriately  selected  by  the  Glencoemen 
for  a  meeting,  the  object  of  which  was  to  fan  the  fiame 
of  loyal  faith,  and  take  precautionary  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  allied  clans, 
^^hese  were  the  Clanchattan,  the  Camerons,  and  the 
M'Donalds  of  Loehaber  and  Glencoe.  The  Camerons 
proceeded  to  the  rendezvous,  by  Glenloy,  Annet,  over 
the  bridge  of  the  single  stone,  Corryroy,  and  Corry 
w«  Umtiff^  a  route  which  we  would  recommend  to 
eycry  tourist  who  desires  to  see  the  lovely,  the  asto- 
lushing,  and  the  sublime  in  Highland  landscape.  The 
(^l^QOoemen  proceeded  by  the  Mona  Du  and  the  heaa 
<^f  Lochtreig;  while  the  Clanchattan  and  men  of  Brae- 
l«^*bcr  approached,  the  former  from  the  valley  of 
G^  and  the  latter  from  that  of  Glenspean. 

When  the  Camerons  and  the  Glencoemen  attained 
the  opposite  brows  of  Aberairder  and  Gaulben,  they 
lad  im4  only  an  imposing  and  picturesque  view  of  one 
****J«ri  hut  also  of  the  Clanchattan,  who  were  wind- 
^  their  wty  through  ttie  straggling  vrood  along  the 
i*«ding  birfs  of  Locfali^gan.  So  much  were  both 
P****  aiwted  by  this  sudden  view  of  the  straths, 
l^kes,  rifers,  and  mountains,  and  the  warlike  appear- 
•wef  one  another,  that  they  burst  into  a  loud  and 
jMj>dtiaBDtt  shout  of  admiration.  In  a  moment, 
M«i%»  aft-eyca  ii«m  turned  towards  Glenspean,  to 
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discover  the  advent  of  the  M^onalds  of  the  Braes, 
but  nothing  could  be  seen  b\it  a  column  of  mist,  flow- 
ing slowly  and  smootlily  eastward,  and  gradually  grow- 
ing on  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  but  still  leaving 
their  towering  summits  to  reflect  the  faint  but  various 
tints  of  the  sky,  which  seemed  to  dwell  on  the  sublime 
but  wintry  landscape,  with  a  cold  and  liectic  compla- 
cency, little  resembling  the  effulgence  which  usually 
attends  on  the  course  of  the  setting  sun,  in  those  re- 
gions, at  a  more  early  period  of  the  season. 

The  sudden  appearance  and  picturesque  effect  of 
mist  was  too  well  known  to  the  clans  to  have  created 
anything  more  than-  a  mere  passing  observation ;  but 
as  the  column  of  mist  in  question  approached  Loch- 
laggan, each  clansman  seemed  to  breathe  some  remark 
into  the  ear  of  his  neighbour,  uutil  the  extending 
whisper  grew  into  a  mingled  expression  of  admiration 
and  awe.  This  was  caused  by  the  singular  circum- 
stance, that  the  whole  column  of  mist  seemed  abso- 
lutely animated  by  a  stram  of  music  which  appeared 
to  be  ethereal,  for  it  could  not  be  traced  to  any  parti- 
cular point  of  emanation.  It  is  true  they  all  agreed 
that  the  music  in  question  every  way  resembled  bag- 
pipe music ;  now  plaintive  and  solemn,  as  if  in  appeal 
to  the  kindly  feelings  and  warm  affections  of  the 
Highland  heart ;  now  bursting  forth  into  all  the  pomp, 
vehemence,  and  rapidity  of  the  claymore  charge ;  and 
now  redolent  of  all  the  wildness  of  manaiacal  grief 
and  joy.  But  no  one  present  could,  for  the  moment, 
remember  that  bagpipe  music,  at  a  distance  and  in  a 
humid  atmosphere,  possesses  the  power  of  pervading 
a  whole  region  with  its  sound.  At  length,  however, 
to  the  no  small  disappointment  of  the  seers  among 
them,  the  favourite  pioberac  and  masterly  execution  of 
M*Glasrich,  the  hereditary  piper  of  Keppoch)  were 
distinctly  recognised,  in  the  mysterious  strains — a 
war-tune,  equally  characteristic  of  the  piper  and  the 
warrior.  I  shall,  therefore,  quote  and  translate  the 
first  two  lines  of  the  verses  by  which  it  is  illustrated : — 

"  Mo  dhi !  mo  dlii !  gun  tri  lamhan, 
Da  laimh  sa  phiob,  *8  Inmh  sa  cblainih.'* 

Ah  me !    ah  roe  I    without  three  hnnds. 
Two  in  the  pipe,  one  in  the  sword ! 

The  moment  the  elans  recoguised  the  "  Clan-raouil 
Gathering,**  they  broke  into  a  simidtaneous  cheer; 
but,  while  the  warriors  stood  in  stem  rapture,  listen- 
ing to  the  approaching  strain,  the  pipers  of  the  Came- 
rons and  the  Glencoemen,  catching  the  enthusiasm  it 
inspired,  ascended  the  rocks  which  crowned  their  re- 
spective hills  and  poured  forth  the  gatherings  of  their 
own  clans,  in  soimds  which,  according  to  a  bard  of  the 
period,  seemed  capable  of  "  inspiring  a  soul  into  the 
bosom  of  the  dead." 

After  all,  the  Highlands  themselves  are  the  appro- 
priate region  for  bagpipe  music.  When,  borne  on  the 
breeze  of  the  mountain,  it  chimes  with  the  sound  of 
the  distant  torrent,  and  breathes  into  the  bosom  of 
echo,  which,  waking  suddenly  from  her  slumbers,  be- 
stows a  voice  on  the  vales,  the  rocks,  and  the  tower- 
ing cliffs  of  the  reverberating  hills,  that  heart  must  be 
cold  indeed  which  denies  to  bagpipe  music  the  power 
to  create  enthusiasm,  and  to  wing  every  emotion, 
every  impulse  of  the  heart,  into  the  regions  of  poetic 
inspiration  and  warlike  resolve. 

At  length,  becoming  enveloped  in  mist,  and  M'Glas- 
rich's  strains,  as  he  advanced  into  the  vale,  intimating 
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thai  ike  Bcaelocbabcr  men  would  be  first  at  the  reu- 
dezvoos,  the  clans  descended  the  hills,  directed  by  the 
music,  and  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  plain  of 
Aberarder. 

The  dawn  of  a  dull  and  sombre  morning  had  scarcely 
appeared  on  the  plain  of  Aberarder,  when  the  dans, 
starting  from  their  heathy  pillows,  arranged  themselves 
for  the  chase.  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  scene,  and  doubt  not  that  he  will  sym« 
pathise  with  me  in  the  regret  that  the  unholy  charters 
whereby  the  people  had  been  deprived  of  their  lands, 
and  the  chiefs  converted  into  lairds,  had  so  totally 
depopulated  the  country  as  to  have  left  the  district 
without  the  means  of  showing  her  Majesty  a  similar 
scene  when  she  honoured  it  with  a  visit. 

Lochlaggan,  as  fonnerly  mentioned,  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  riuining  from  east  to  west.  The 
mountains  next  the  lake,  on  the  south  side,  slope 
gracefully  backwards,  and  present  an  undulating  sur- 
face of  corrics,  thickly  covered  with  bnishwood,  con- 
nected, one  with  another^  by  a  straggling  forest, 
which,  while  it  contributes  to  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  the  landscape,  rather  favours  than  checks  the 
luxuriance  of  the  verdure  with  which  it  is  clothed. 
This  is  the  remains  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Caledonia, 
and  the  fa?ourite  resort  of  all  that  remain  of  deer  and 
roe  in  that  part  of  the  Highlands.  Behind  this  moun- 
tain is  a  deep,  heathy  valley,  which  runs  parallel  with 
Lochlaggan,  and  which  embosoms  two  smaller  lakes, 
called  Lochain  Earbu^  or  the  Lakes  of  Koes,  These 
arc  separated  from  one  another  by  a  plain,  through 
which  a  small  but  deeply-embanked  river  winds  on  its 
own  slu^ish  course.  Hanged  at  some  distance  be- 
hind this  river,  from  lake  to  lake,  the  chiefs  and  chief- 
tains of  the  clans  stationed  themselves,  behind  a  bro- 
ken turf  dyke,  with  their  gillies  and  greyhounds,  cast- 
ing their  anxious  eyes,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  ridge 
of  the  hill  between  them  and  Lochlaggan,  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  ieanal  or  gathering,  and  the  deer. 

Li  the  meantime,  the  clans  composing  the  teanal, 
having  been  divided  into  two  parties,  formed  themselves 
into  ttreathen  or  lines,  from  either  end  of  Lockain-earba, 
to  either  end  of  Lochlaggan.  These  lines  now  gradu- 
ally approached  one  another,  advancing  the  wings  next 
Lochlaggan  till  they  met;  and  thus  they  formed  a 
semicircle,  the  ends  of  which  rested  on  the  Lakes  of 
Uocs.  The  signal  of  the  junction  of  the  wings  next 
Lochlaggan  soon  resounded  from  wing  to  wing,  in  a 
shout  that  seemed  to  rend  the  hills  ;  and,  on  the  in- 
stant, hundreds  of  deer,  invaded  among  their  secret 
haunts  by  the  sudden  and  terrific  noise,  were  seen 
bounding  and  glancing  through  the  woods  for  the 
ridge  of  the  hill,  where  they  soon  formed  a  deep  and 
dense  column,  crowned  with  a  moving  grove  of  stately 
antlers.  On  seeing  the  fence,  between  the  lakes,  oc- 
cupied by  the  ambushed  sportsmen,  the  waving  mass 
rolled  around  the  summit  of  the  hill,  in  apparent  in- 
decision as  to  the  point  of  their  attack  and  escape. 
At  this  moment,  the  sovereign  hart  of  Benaler,  follow- 
ed by  a  small  body  of  stags,  which  appeared  to  attend 
him,  and  to  obey  his  glance,  came  coursing  along  the 
ridge,  and  rushed  through  the  herd,  butting  furiously 
ut  such  as  were  slow  in  making  way  for  him.  Then 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column,  he  moved 
gracefully  and  boldly  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  herd.     This  was  a  moment  of  in- 


tense excitement  to  the  ambushed  sportsmeo.  Every 
eye  dwelt  on  the  hart  of  Benaler,  and  every  heart 
breathed  the  wish,  that  the  glory  of  his  conquest  might 
be  his  own. 

Angus  Mor,  with  his  famous  hound,  Oscar,  leished 
in  his  hand,  creeped  from  his  own  station,  and  placed 
himself  behind  his  friend,  Allan  Og.     No  sportsmau 
of  his  day  carried  a  better  carbine,  or  practised  a  truer 
aim,  than  Allan  of  Balbena,  whom  he  foupd  leauiug 
behind  the  bank,  on  his  bent  knee,  unconsciouslj 
poising  the  deadly  tube  in  his  hand,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  approaching  hart.   Though  aware  of  his  frieud's 
presence,  he  remained  iramoveably  in  bis  place,  and 
breathed  as  to  himself,  rather  tlian  to  Allan,  "  lifty 
paces  more  and  I  have  him."     "  Eternal  shame ! " 
exclaimed  Angus,  **  would  you  shoot  such  a  bart  and 
Oscar  in  the  field !  '*     **  The  hound  was  never  fleshed 
in  Glencoc,*'  replied  Allan,  "  that  would  pidl  do\ni 
the  hart  of  Benaler ;  and,  were  Oscar  even  fit  so  to 
do,  he  would  miss  him  in  the  rush  of  the  scattenog 
herd."     "  Never.    1*11  stake  my  life  on  his  siDgliug 
out  the  hart»  and  adhering  to  him  unto  death. ' 
"  Very  well,"  replied  Allan,  with  i^n  air  of  dissatisfac- 
tion.    "  Have  your  own  way ;  but  you  wUi  lose  the 
stag,  and,  perchance,  the  greyhound  also/'    So  ^y 
ittg,  he  handed  the  deadly  gun  to  his  senrant,  as  if 
scorning  to  aini  at  a  meaner  prixe.    At  this  moiueiit, 
the  herd  came  to  a  stand,  and*  on  the  instant,  a  pha* 
hinx  of  stags  rushed  from  the  wings  of  the  columo, 
and*  joining  the  hart  of  Benaler,  dashed  forward,  at 
full  speed,  along  with  liim,  until  almost  on  the  back 
of  the  river,  and  within  rifle-shot  distance.    The  liue 
of  sportsmen  were,  however,  too  experieuoed  to  he 
tempted  into  premature  hostility ;  and,  for  a  few  lai- 
nutes,  the  whole  herd  stood  immoveable,  rcconnoiUriiig 
their  position,  in  meditation  of  a  charge.    The  ad- 
vanced guard,  havipg  failed  in  their  nmncBuvre,  nuv 
wheeled  round,  and,  chasing  t^nd  butting  at  one  au- 
other,  as  in  sport,  joined  the  column,  and,  ou  the  in- 
stant, the  whole  mass  bounded  tlirough  the  plashisg 
water,  regardless  of  the  volley  they  received  j  aad, 
bursting  through  the  line,  stretched  themselves,  fleel- 
ingly,  over  the  plain  for  the  wilds  of  Stratherrick  aud 
Benaler.     Sixty  couples  of  greyhounds,  of  the  old 
Highland  breed,  were  now  slipped  behind  them ;  aod 
these,  true  to  the  peculiar  instinct  of  their  noble  raw, 
shot  fiercely  through  the  scattering  herd,  selecting 
each  his  own  prize.     The  scene  now  became  aniiuated 
in  the  extreme,     A  hundred  warriors  were  seen  ran- 
uing  at  full  speed  over  the  plain,  each  in  pursuit  of 
his  own  greyhounds ;  while  these,  coursing  and  wind- 
ing their  respective  stags  among  them,  were,  so&ie 
distanoed  in  the  chase  or  iu  the  turn,  some  wM 
along  the  ground,  some  flung  from  their  hold  of  the 
bounding  stag,  owing  to  their  defective  grip  or  ine- 
quality of  strength,  and  some  gored  and  to^d  on  their 
bloody  aptiers.    The  river  now  became  the  sceae  oi 
singular  daring  and  dexterity.    The  number  of  ^ 
which  sucoeeoed  in  casting  off  the  greyhounds  hy 
which  they  had  been  assailed,  or  dn^iog  them  iato 
the  river,  stood,  with  their  backs  to  the  hanj^  at  furious 
bay.     To  sUy  these  vrith  the  dagger  seemed  to  be  & 
point  of  ambition;  and  suoh  was  their  ^t.Ywa 
fierceness,  that  to  assail  them  without  suoce^  was 
death, 
Li  the  mfautime,  Omx  ?u)dioftted  Ijto  coufideuco 
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of  liismMier,  bysmgling  out  and  fiercely  parsaiiig 
the  boanding  bart  of  Benaler.  But  the  hart,  stretch- 
ing his  free  and  matchless  limbs  over  the  plaia,  gained 
the  rough  channel  of  the  upper  Lake  of  Roes ;  and, 
aware  of  his  advantage  along  the  rocky  beach,  con- 
tisoed  his  course  till  Oscar  was  thrown  considerably 
behind  him,  when  he  turned  suddenly  against  the  steep, 
bare,  hard  face  of  the  hill,  for  his  distant  and  beloved 
haants  of  Craig-fa^lair^. 

"  'S  math  a  tvlisub  tu  suas 
Ri  Ieac*am  chnmidh  a*8  i  cas — 
Mol  ttta,  nhealgtr,  do  eha, 
Aeh  molumoaa  an  tna  tha  dol  as!*' 

DOrrUL  MAC  IVinilDH. 

Well  canst  thou  rua  against  the  hard,  steep  brae; 
Try  now  thy  speed — away  !  away !  away ! 
Praise  thou  thy  dog — hant«r  of  monntains  wild — 
I  praiatt  the  stag,  the  desert's  matchless  child ! 

The  Glcnooemen  now  left  the  plain  behind  them, 
and  darting  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  witli  a  speed 
scarcely  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  hart  and  Oscar,  soon 
beard  the  suUea  and  hallow  bay  of  the  hound,  apparently 
eogsged  behind  a  towering  precipice  at  some  distance 
before  thcuu  Their  hearts  beat  high  at  the  sound, 
aud,  calling  forth  all  their  speed,  they  stretched  their 
rager  limbs  again  forward  in  the  chase. 

It  required  no  ordinary  share  of  speed  and  strengtli 
to  liave  kept  the  lead  of  Oscar  in  a  chase  of  this  length ; 
but  sach  ATBS  the  matchless  power  and  (ierceness  of 
the  hart,  that,  though  frequently  seized  aud  wqundcd, 
he  still  succeeded  in  shaking  himself  free  of  the  fierce 
aud  unyielding  Osear,  and  they  now  found  him  at 
bay,  with  his  back  to  the  rock,  and  his  antlers  covered 
vith  dust,  ready  to  rush  at  the  least  unguarded  move- 
meut  of  his  sullen  but  watchful  opponent.  It  was  a 
lovely,  but  a  fearful  sight,  to  sec  a  creature  whose 
form  was  the  perfection  of  size,  symmetry,  and  beauty, 
elevated  into  frenzy,  spuming  the  earth  with  his  hard 
hoofs,  his  "beamed  frontlet"  bahinccd  in  the  air, pointed 
vith  terror,  and  instinct  with  the  science  of  defensive 
and  offensive  power;  his  expanded  nostrils  breathing 
fury,  his  eyes  on  fire,  and  the  whole  energy  of  his 
etiiercal  spirit  concentered  into  an  attitude  for  bouud- 
ing  into  the  air,  or  doi-tinp^  into  the  bosom  of  the  hill 
through  the  very  heart  of  his  opponent. 

Nor  was  the  form  nor  the  attitude  of  Oscar  less 
vorlhy  of  admiration.  Uniting  the  size,  stitsugth,  and 
fierceness  of  the  old  Highland  with  the  symmetry, 
agility,  and  beauty  of  the  modern  English  greyhound, 
he  couched  himself  in  a  springing  posture  on  the 
ground,  his  rough  and  shaggy  mane  standing  on  end, 
his  long  head  and  snout  stretched  between  his  forelegs, 
his  ample  teeth  bared,  his  mouth  surrounded  with 
blood  and  froth,  his  eyes  kindled  into  flame,  his  sweep- 
iog  tail  waving  behind  him,  his  frame  animated  with 
adder-like  power,  and  springing  in  this  attitude  back- 
▼ard  and  forward,  and  from  side  to  side,  tempting 
and  avoiding  the  rush,  and  gaining,  inch  by  inch,  on 
the  position  of  his  fierce  and  flexible  opponent,  while 
the  hoarse  growl,  the  hollow  bark,  and  the  snappish 
yelp,  mdicated  the  fury  and  determination  of  his  heart, 
and  the  various  pauses  and  charges  of  the  desperate 
uid  bloody  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

The  hunters  stood  gazing  at  them  for  a  moment  in 
^nxiooA  and  tii«ii  Admimtion,  when  Anguaj  alarmed  at 


the  situation  of  Oscar,  whom  he  had  never  before  seen 
so  fiercely,  so  dangerously  engaged,  snatched  his  dirk 
from  the  sheath,  aud  stepped  hastily  forwai*d  to  his 
side.  The  movement  was  rash  and  ill-ad\ised,  for 
Oscar,  whose  high  blood  and  fierce  courage  were  almost 
incapable  of  being  restrained,  even  by  the  instinctive 
science  so  beautifully  displayed  by  his  race,  when  in 
conflict  with  a  stag  at  bay,  on  receiving  this  encourage- 
ment, started  boldly  on  his  legs,  and  rushed  furiously 
The  watchful  stag  instantly  saw  his  advantage. 
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and,  bounding  forward,  stooped  on  the  instant  to  the 
ground,  and  received  him  on  his  lacerating  antlers, 
while  evading  the  thrust  of  the  desperate  Glencocman, 
by  a  side  leap,  he  fiew  with  renewed  speed  against  the 
face  of  the  hill. 

Oscar,  though  wounded  and  stunned  by  the  fall, 
was  yet  neither  disabled  nor  subdued.  He  rose  slug- 
gishly on  his  haunches,  and  for  a  moment  gazed  stu- 
pidly around  him;  but  catchmg  a  glimpse  of  the  hurt, 
fleeting  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  he  sprang  forward 
again  in  the  chase,  and  began  to  consume  the  distance 
with  a  degree  of  vigour  aud  determination  which  ap- 
peared only  to  increase  with  his  exertions. 

The  hunters  followed  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  but 
they  were  soon  only  enabled  to  discover  the  direction 
of  the  chase,  by  tracing  the  bounding  trail  of  the  hart 
along  the  lieathy  ground.  The  chase  proved  long  and 
uninterrupted,  and  tliry  were  entering  the  rugged  and 
romantic  ridge,  called  Craig- fa-lai re,  when  the  mist, 
threatened  by  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  morning, 
suddenly  descended  on  the  hills;  aud,  by  its  dim  and 
disguising  influence,  tendered  their  progiess  through 
the  long  and  winding  pass  both  toilsome  and  danger- 
ous. Their  enthusiasm  in  the  chase,  and  their  anxiety 
for  Oscar,  however,  still  impelled  them  onward  at  the 
same  pace,  until,  at  length,  almost  exhausted,  they  were 
fain  to  rest  themselves  on  the  ridge  of  a  ]iass  or  vista, 
among  the  rocks,  by  which  they  meant  to  descend  to 
the  plain  of  mossy  ground  that  separates  this  chain 
of  mountains  from  Benaler. 

Here  they  had  but  for  a  moment  remained,  when  they 
fancied  that  they  heard  the  faint  aud  echo-like  music  of  a 
plaintive  lay  stealing  along  the  bosoui  of  the  hill.  They 
started  on  their  feet,  in  a  state  of  emotion  unaccountable 
even  to  themselves,  for  the  strain  had  scarcely  reached 
their  ears  when  it  was  abruptly  snatched  from  them  by 
an  intervening  rock;  thus  leaving  so  dubious  an  impres- 
sion of  its  reality  us  almost  led  to  the  belief,  that  it 
had  only  been  an  illusion  of  their  own  excited  imagi- 
nations. In  those  days,  the  pedantry  which  runs  into 
the  opposite  extreme  fi*om  the  philosophic  remark,  that 
"  all  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known,''  had  no  exist- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
his  own  incapacity  to  grasp  and  explain  the  whole 
mystery  of  creative  power  rendered  the  heart  of  man 
open  to  the  reception  of  those  interesting  tales  ui 
which  ethereal  beings  acted  a  prominent  part,  'i'he 
Gleucoemen,  therefore,  stood  for  a  moment  reasoning 
with  themselves  as  to  whether  tiie  sounds  they  had 
heard  might  not,  in  reality,  be  the  lay  of  some  spirit 
of  the  hill,  as  she  crossed  the  vista  between  the  cliffs, 
when,  lo,  the  same  strain  again  stole  on  their  ears, 
now  mild  and  mournful,  and  now  rising  into  ethereal 
wildness;  while  the  soul-subduing  influence  of  the  air, 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  approach,  oontrasted  strangely 
with  the  human  feelings  wMoh  seemed  to  agitate  the 
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bosom  of  the  airborne  minstrel,  by  whom  the  foUowing 
verses  were  breathed: — 

THE  70HSAKEN   FAY. 

Oh!  what  avails  it,  what  avnila, 

To  climb  Torfena's  bn»w, 
As  o*er  the  sky  night  dimly  sails/ 

And  veils  the  scene  below? 
No  loiigfer  by  the  tnstinp  tree 

Thou  mect'st  jiiy  kiudliug  eye, 
Thy  plume  and  tartans  waving  free, 

Thy  step  of  bounding  joy ! 

Tliy  form  of  warlike  symmetry, 

Tliy  proud,  thy  ample  brow. 
Thy  mildly  bright,  yet  fervid  eye. 

Thy  voice  whose  accents  flow 
Like  music  from  the  fuirj-  knuwc. 

Are  absent  to  my  heart; 
Tlie  victim  of  regret  and  woe, 

Ah  I  never  to  depart! 

I  am  a  tree,  all  dark  and  lone, 

On  the  bleak  and  dreary  heath, 
Whose  blooming  bonghs  fell,  one  by  one, 

Before  the  lightning's  breath; 
I  am  a  flower,  some  wayward  child 

Snatched  from  the  sunny  brae, 
A  moment  pressed  in  rapture  wild,  • 

Then  flung  in  scorn  away. 

I  am  a  swan,  whose  snowy  side 

Has  caught  some  archer*s  eye. 
While  sailing  on  the  dimpled  tide, 

The  aoul  of  life  and  joy; 
The  arrow  finds  her  bnoyant  wings. 

Her  sisters  soar  the  skies, 
Her  own  lone  elegy  she  sings, 

And,  in  the  music,  dies. 

lays  are  liable  to  human  passions — ^have  loved  and 
bccu  crossed  iu  love.  Tlie  character  of  the  verses, 
therefore,  could  not  reassure  the  hearts  of  the  Glencoc- 
men,  or  prevent  them  from  thrilling  with  indefinable 
emotion;  and  they  stood  in  silence,  listening  to  the 
approachbg  minstrel,  gazing  intensely  down  the  vista 
among  the  rocks,  and  concentrating  their  native  cou- 
rage to  Iho  high  resolve  of  maint^iining,  in  the  hour  of 
danger  and  of  doubt,  the  firmness  and  the  attitude 
which  characterised  their  race — for  danger  and  doubt 
])owcrfully  marked  the  feeling  which  arose  from  their 
conviction,  that  the  medium  was  now  dissolving,  and 
perhaps  for  ever,  which  had  hitherto  concealed  from 
their  sight  the  mysterious  creatures  of  the  invisible 
world. 

They  could  now  distinctly  observe  that  the  mist  was 
flowing  back  from  around  them,  as  if  retiring  to  leave 
a  sacred  space  for  the  approach  of  some  being  on  whose 
dciined  circle  it  seemed  forbidden  to  encroach;  and  in 
a  moment  afterwards  the  Fay  of  Craig-fa-laire  appeared. 
The  outline  of  her  form  was  but  imperfectly  seen  amid 
the  ambient  flow  of  the  green  and  ample  robe  in  which 
she  was  enveloped;  but  her  snowy  bosom,  and  face 
beaming  with  supernal  beauty,  were  partially  seen 
through  the  floating  ringlets  of  golden  hair  that  spread 
and  played,  like  a  bright  stream  of  vapour,  around  her 
Jicck  and  shoulders.  Her  sublime  attitude,  gliding 
in  all  the  loveliness  of  ethereal  motion  on  the  wings 
of  the  breatiung  air,  the  beautiful  herd  of  hinds  with 
which  she  was  accompanied,  and  to  which  she  sung ; 
the  celestial  power  and  patlios  of  her  voice,  and  the 
wild  and  dimly  visible  character  of  the  scene  around, 
left  on  the  hearts  of  the  Glencoemen  an  impression 
never  to  be  eifaced.      Tlicy  stood  spell-bound  at  the 


sight;  but  ere  the  Fay  had  even  ^msppaatA  eta  the 
hill,  the  strong  impulse  of  inveteiste  bdbcl  aeixedon 
the  heart  of  Allan,  and  snatckiDg  his  Spandipieoo 
from  the  ground,  he  levelled  it  at  the  snow-white  hind 
which  seemed  to  lead  the  herd,  and  shot  her  thnnigk 
the  heart  *.  The  scream  of  the  Faj,  powerfdh  ooq- 
trasted  with  the  previous  music  of  her  Toiee,  was,  fori 
moment,  heard  above  the  thousand  eoboes  a[waked 
among  the  clifEs  by  the  report  of  the  gan^  and  oa  tk 
instant  she  and  the  whole  herd  had  vanished  irom  their 
sight. 

The  sounds  had  scaroely  died  awaj  ere  the  GHe^ 
coemen  felt  appalled  by  the  deed  commitied  by  Allau. 
Such  a  deadly  offence  to  the  Fay  as  the  kiUmg  of  a 
white  hind  was  never  known  to  have  esct^ed  her  m- 
tributive  vengeance ;  and  they  accordingly  experienoed 
such  superstitious  dread  as  induced  them  to  hasten 
from  the  scene  of  his  rashness  with  acoeleEated  step». 

They  had  scaroely  descended  the  precipices,  and 
entered  on  the  plain,  when  the  trail  of  the  ehase  we 
again  discovered,  bearing,  as  they  expected,  directly 
for  Benaler,  and  the  shortening  bounds  of  the  stag, 
compared  to  those  of  Oscar,  promised  a  vigorous  te^ 
miuation  to  the  chase.  Every  thought  but  this  lasl 
was  soon  binished  from  the  hearts  of  the  Giencoemca; 
and  they  flew  over  the  plain  with  unabated  enthnsiaHi 
and  speed. 

As  they  approached  a  deep  and  frowning  moas-hag, 
whidi  was  now  deserted  by  the  mouDtain*8pate  bv 
which  it  had  been  caused,  they  peraeived,  by  the  iI^ 
creased  extent  of  the  hart's  bounds,  fiiat  he  had  pai 
forth  all  his  vigour  to  gain  it,  with  the  Tiew  of  again 
escaping  to  bay.  Leaping  over  the  hag,  they  aeond* 
ingly  found,  from  the  ploughedmp  state  of  the  groaBi 
iu  front  of  a  channelly  part  of  the  bank,  that  a  severe 
conflict  had  hero  taken  phice ;  but  Oscar  and  the  bart 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  they  at  length  diseoierei 
by  the  marks  of  a  few  desperate  bounds,  that  he  had 
again  trusted  to  his  speed. 

There  was  a  considerable  extent  of  the  same  dir, 
mossy  plain,  however,  still  between  them  and  the  haid, 
rocky  base  of  Benaler,  and  the  hunters  conceived, 
unless  Oscar  had  been  again  \vonnded  in  this  last  ooo* 
flict,  that  the  hart  could  not  escape.  They  aeeorduigly 
again  stretched  themselves  forward  on  the  ixail,  and 
soon  came  to  the  place  where  the  last  and  final  straggle 
took  place. 

Following  the  trail  for  about  a  hundred  paces,  they 
came  suddenly  to  the  brink  of  a  deep,  verdant,  baain-like 
hollow,  which  had  beeuformed  by  the  escape  of  the  mossy 
water  through  some  under-ground  apertiue  in  the  rode ; 
and  here  they  found  the  hart  and  Osoar  lying  laotioa^ 
less  side  by  side — the  former  dead,  bnt  the  other  oniy 
wounded  and  exhausted.  Angus  leaped  in  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  soon  bore  him  in  his  arms  to  the  bank; 
when  their  wild  who-hoop  of  triomjih  rung  hr  asd 
wide  over  the  hiHs. 

At  the  above  period,  the  breaking  up  of  the  ^oany 
was  attended  by  ceremonies  resembling  <tiie  rdigiM* 
sacrifices  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Every  giUut 
bird  of  prey  was  considered  entitled  to^  and  religiDtalv 
received,  its  allotted  perquisite ; '  aad  the-  isyftenotii 
speed  with  which  they  assembled  at  the  socoo  of  tJK 
fallen  deer,  if  it  did  not  originate,  was  well  •aisMe^ 
to  perpetuate  the  observance.  The  Indfe ;  had  soaroe^ 
gkamed  in  the  hand  of  Alhui  irben  thegfibegbd^ 
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]iiiks:ifaeir&pi»annice.  The  eag^e,  taking  his  flight 
from  the  h^j  peaks  o£  Oaigfkana,  wheeled  in  airy 
eiides  OTcr  their  heads,  irhile  all  kijids  of  hawks  and 
laTcns  assembled  in  hnndreds  around  them.  Their  re- 
spective portions  of  the  offab  having  been  laid  out  for 
them  fay  Allan,  the  stag  was  carefully  covered  up,  and 
diey  moved  forward  (the  day  being  now  too  far  spent 
Ibr  tiieir  retam  to  Aberarder)  to  pass  the  night  in  a 
shieling  well  known  to  AUan,  in  a  wild  glen  on  the 
side  of  Benaler. 

Ere  they  had  arrived  at  the  shealing,  the  night  de- 
scended on  t^  bills,  in  douds  and  storms ;  but  flnding 
a  eonsiderable  quantity  of  dried  iir*n)ots  in  the  bothy, 
together  with  some  long  beams  of  green  timber,  they 
were  enabled  instantly  to  kindle  a  sparkling  and  cheer- 
fiii  &ce.  They  now,  therefore,  applied  themselves  to 
the  task  of  cooking  their  venison  steaks,  by  running 
them  up  on  wooden  pins,  the  ends  of  which  rested  on 
the  greenwood  rafters,  extended  across  the  fire.  Wliile 
thus  employed,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  reader, 
they  Tcaiised  iu  a  high  degree  those  feeHngs  of  gratu- 
latum  and  enjoyment  usually  felt  at  heart  by  the 
wanderer  among  the  desert  wilds  of  the  Highlands, 
when  he  finds  himself  beside  a  biasing  fire,  and  iu 
sight  of  a  Bovoiiry  supper,  in  the  snug  shealing,  while 
the  howhng  winds  and  the  plashy  rains  are  exhausting 
them!<clves  on  the  outside. 

Si^kper  being  over,  and  the  cheerful  horn  having 
drculated  onoe  or  twice  arouad  the  coverless  board, 
Aagtts  asked  his  friend  if  their  day's  sport  had  realised 
his  lofty  ideas  of  a  gaUant  stag  and  a  noble  greyhonnd? 
"Will  you  now  confess,"  he  continued,  "that  you  never 
had  the  match  of  Oscar  in  Gleucoe?'*  "He  is  a 
spfeadid  hound,''  replied  Allan,  with  the  unenvying 
eathasiasa  of  a  true  sportsman ;  "but  we  must  not 
forget  the  celebrated  ai  ban  of  Donald,  sou  of  Pindlay, 
which  was  known  to  kill  his  deer  ou  the  side  of  Bua- 
dual  Stive/'  (i.  e.  the  herd  of  Gienetive.)  "  I  have 
scarcely  enough  of  faith  to  believe  that.  But  was 
Donald  a  native  of  Gienetive?"  "He  was.  Have 
you  never  heard  of  his  wonderful  archery  in  the  royal 
forest  of  Dalncss  and  Coriba,  when  he  fell  iuto  the 
loads  of  Ardcfaattan  and  his  keepers  ? "  "  No ;  I  cer- 
tainly have  not."  "  Fy !  you  Gienetive  Macdonalds 
ire  hecoming  poor  traditionists.  You  should  place 
.lonrsehres  under  the  tuition  of  his  namesakes,  the 
Kaukmes,  that  the  deeds  of  your  renowned  ancestors, 
onlly  ooDununieated  by  father  to  son,  may  revive  the 
deoliamg  spirit  of  the  race. 

"  Macian  leidh,  of  Ardchattan,  had,  at  one  time,  ob- 
tained a  charter  of  the  lauds  belonging  to.  our  clan  in 
Gienetive,  and  become  chief  forester,  under  Argyle ;  for 
it  was  long  held  a  disgrace  by  the  patriarchal  clans, 
as  italili  is,  to  accept  charters  and  sink  into  vassalage, 
u  had  been  long  previously  done  by  the  Campbells 
sod  other  ciansw  Well,  Donald,  to  whom  deer-stalking 
▼^  as  precious  as  the  air  he  breathed,  was  thus  de- 
piled  of  hk  usual  privileges  in  the  royal  forest ;  and, 
iwBg.iaveterate  in  bis-  habit,  and  fearless  in  his  cha- 
lifito^,  hethecame  an  eternal  annoyance  to  Ardohattau 
it^'hiaikeeparai  At  length,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
^^onahl^aaeaugbt  by  a  strong  party  which  had  been 
vntdbiogi  ix  hnn^  wihile  he  was  ensconced  behind  a 
toek,i)fkitiilg  iNitiontly  for  a  noble  stag  that  was  com- 
i^flbw^^ikpiihei  fined  of  the  hilL  One  of  the  foresters 

kdiiiiiJdi^iRl  iDraaldV  btoasti  ready  tQ  stob  him, 


when  Ardelmttan,  anxious  to  test  his  cxtraordiuarv 
dexterity  in  archery,  said,  'Now,  Douald,  you  have 
long  been  the  pest  of  the  forest,  and  of  my  people ; 
but  if  you  will  shoot  that  stag  through  hb  far  eye,  I 
will  forgive  you  once  more.'  *  I  have  done  a  greater 
feat  for  a  smaller  gift,'  replied  Douald,  dauntlessly, 
'  and  will  try ;  but  you  and  your  men  must  keep  quiet 
and  hold  back,  while  I  advance  to  you  fissure  in  the 
cliff,  lest  you  alarm  the  deer.'  This  was  agreed  to ; 
Ardchattan  not  being  aware  that  the  fissure  in  the  clitf 
was  Donald's  usual  passage  from  the  abnost  inaccess- 
ible position  in  which  they  found  him.  Placing  him- 
self close  to  the  fissiure,  Donald  snatched  a  blade  of 
grass  from  the  rock,  and,  applying  it  to  his  lips,  imi- 
tated the  call  of  the  hind ;  when  the  stag  raised  his 
head,  in  a  listening  attitude,  and  looked  most  conve- 
niently over  his  shoulder,  and  thus  brought  his  far  eye 
nearest  the  marksman,  who  instantly  drew  the  arrow 
to  its  head.  The  shot  proved  true  to  the  aim  of  the 
matchless  archer;  the  stag  fell,  pierced  through  the 
eye,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  Donald  disappeared 
through  the  fissure  in  the  rock. 

"  Ardchattan  and  his  party  spread  themselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  Donald — for  it  was  never  meant  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  escape,  as  he  well  knew;  but 
they  little  understood  the  man  they  had  to  deal  with. 
A  sudden  thought  entered  into  the  head  of  Donald, 
and,  stealing  round  the  back  of  the  rock,  he  stood  high 
on  a  cliff  in  the  opposite  dircctiou,  drew  another  arrow 
to  the  head,  and  sent  it  through  Ardc1iattan*s  thigh. 
He  then  turned  his  face,  and  flod  at  full  speed  to 
Gleucoe ;  but  the  archers  scut  their  shafts  after  him, 
and  one  of  them  took  effect  iu  his  heel.  Considering 
liis  painful  state,  running  over  the  rocky  hills,  with 
an  arrow  sticking  in  his  heel,  he  arrived  in  Glencoe 
iu  au  incredibly  short  time.  Sending  his  voice  before 
him,  on  his  approach  to  Achatriaden,  the  alarm  was 
spread,  and  the  old  chieftain  advanced  to  meet  him. 
*  Fly !  fly  ! '  cried  Donald ;  '  gather  a  party,  and  ily 
quickly,  quickly,  in  pursuit  of  Campbell  of  Ardchattan. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  royal  forest ;  and  if  you  don't 
seize  him  before  he  has  been  earned  out  of  Gienetive, 
carry  him  to  the  Cave  of  Corrigaval,  aud  compel  him 
to  restore  the  lauds  of  Dalncss  to  its  native  clan,  vou 
are  not  worthy  of  the  men  from  whom  you  arc  de- 
sceuded.' 

"  The  chieftaiu  obej'^ed,  a  party  was  gathered,  Ard- 
chattan pursued,  seized,  carried  to  the  Cave  of  Cor- 
rigaval, and  the  charter  was  destroyed,  and  the  lauds 
restored  to  the  people  to  whom  they  of  right  belonged." 

"  Donald  is  a  different  person,  then,  from  the  Brao- 
lochaber  hunter  and  bard — the  author  of  tlie  poem  of 
'  The  Hunter  and  the  Owl  ?'  "  "  Not  at  all.  He  was 
the  author  of  *The  Hunter  and  the  Owl,'  and  several 
other  popular  poems,  still  preserved  among  his  clansmen 
of  Gienetive.  There  are  some  who  even  believe  that 
he  is  the  author  of  *The  Aged  Bard's  Desire;*  but 
tliat  is  a  mistake.  The  scene  of  both  poems  is  placed 
among  the  hills  on  which  we  have  this  day  hunted,  and 
the  same  glens,  lakes,  rivers,  aud  moimtains,  arc  men- 
tioned, by  the  same  names,  iu  both  poems ;  but  '  The 
Aged  Bard's  Desire*  is  not  only  ascribed,  by  tradition, 
to  a  much  more  ancient  date,  bat  bears  intrinsic  evi- 
dence of  its  superior  antiquity." 

"  How  is  it  that  Donald,  if  a  native  of  Gienetive 
haa  left  lys  uMive  hills,  lakos,  oad  rlven^  uu->uog,  uud 
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immortalised  those  of  Braelochaber ? "  "His  mother 
was  of  the  Keppoch  family,  and,  while  he  was  yet  an 
infant,  (his  father  having  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  be- 
tween the  3kfacdonalds  of  Gleneoc  and  the  Campbells 
of  Glcnorcbv,)  she  retired  with  him  to  her  native  place. 
Here  the  young  dcer-stalkcr  was  brought  up,  with  his 
maternal  uuele,  and  cultivated  his  poetic  genius  among 
the  lofty  race  from  whom  it  was  inherited ;  for  bis 
father's  people  were  more  distinguished  as  historians 
than  bards.  He  became,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life,  the  favourite  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  a  dis- 
tinguished chieftain  of  that  family  of  poets  and  of  heroes; 
and  it  was  with  him  and  Cameron  of  Glcnevis  (who 
was  also  lineally  a  Macdonald)  that  he  had  been  hunt- 
ing on  the  day  on  which  he  composed  his  poem  of 
•The  Hunter  and  the  Owl.*  " 

"  Pray  tell  me  the  tradition  relative  to  the  circum- 
stances wliich  suggested  the  poem,  for  T  have  heard 
you  say  that  the  bards  of  our  country  differed  from  the 
])octs  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  so  far  as  they  held  it 
inconsistent  with  tiic  dignity  of  the  poetic  office  to 
invent  imaginary  characters,  and  to  prostitute  genius 
to  the  celebration  of  imaginary  achievements.**  "  Such 
was  certainly  the  characteristic  of  the  ancient  bards  of 
the  Druidic  orders.  They  held  it  necessary  that  their 
theme  should  be  founded  on  fact,  and  their  characters 
drawn  from  the  life ;  but,  in  treating  the  subject",  they 
allowed  full  play  to  feeling  and  imagination.  And,  as 
real  events  and  real  characters  are  not  less  various  or 
less  interesting  than  fictitious,  their  poetry  is  equally 
as  well  calculated  to  move  the  heart,  and  to  fascinate 
the  imagination,  as  the  poetry  of  Greece  or  Rome ; 
while  it  is  at  once  liistorically  valuable,  and  much  more 
chaste  and  consistent  with  the  di^nitv  of  human  nature, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  human  race. 

"  At  the  time  at  whicli  the  poem  of  the  *  Hunter 
and  the  OwP  was  composed,  the  Keppoch  family  resided 
in  a  castle  built  on  an  artidcial  island  in  Lochtrcig,  the 
remains  of  which,  and  of  the  now  fallen  castle,  arc  still 
to  be  seen.  The  boat-house,  opjwsite  to  the  castle, 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  even  then ;  and 
Donald,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  separating  from  his 
parly,  and  wandering  alone  among  the  hills,  arrived  at 
it  alter  Keppoch,  Glcnevis,  and  the  rest,  had  crossed 
to  the  ca;  tie.  By  some  oversight,  there  was  no  boat 
sent  back  for  Donald,  and  he  had,  consequently,  to 
remain  in  the  boat-house  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
the  meantime  a  solitary  owl  took  possession  also  of  the 
premises,  and  furnished  a  hint  for  their  conversation, 
in  which  the  bard  has  embodied  much  of  the  traditional 
Icre  of  the  district,  and  portrayed  many  striking  fea- 
tures of  Highland  scenery  and  manners. 

"  After  Donald  had  entered  the  castle,  he  expressed 
h:s  displea.sure  at  the  apparent  neglect  he  had  met 
with,  in  the  following  verses  : — 

DONALD. 

Tlie  soul's  fair  jjfifts  we  ours  from  aj;e  to  ajfo: 
Her  jilca<.wi,i;  Ihousjhts,  and  her  rcnections  ^vjifi, 
"Kudcnr  u«j,  living,  and  embalm,  when  dend, 
In  henrti  \vhich  eon«r<?rate  th^  liffht  we  shed ! 
While  the  rich  boar — my  »eoni  of  Iinmaa  kiod— 
Gross  in  hia  mannerB,  groascr  in  his  mind, 
Leaves  but  a  bubble  to  liiii  thriftless  heir, 
Whose  enger  grasp  soon  proves  \U  empty  air. 
Throw  wide  thy  gnt«  then,  chief,  to  wealth's  broad  pride, 
Donald  ooatents  \m  with  %z  moi&tidif  s  0id«  1 


THE  CHIEV  8  BBFLT. 

MncflndlAy,  mftsier  of  soft  lays  and  lym, 
Who9«  social  converse  never  fails,  nor  tires! 
Scm  of  the  mountain  wild,  and  winding  glen, 
Whose  shafts  in  thousands  tlie  red  deer  have  slain  t 
Welcome  art  thon,  'hove  all  my  honourM  guests, 
Tliou  high-born  hero,  to  my  hall  of  feasts ! 


(( 


Donald  had  not  followed  a  profitable  professiou. 
He  was  a  professed  hunter,  and  despised  the  atteutlou 
or  consequence  wliich  wealth  aloiux  might  purchase. 
A  wealthy  boor,  at  that  period  a  rare  monster  in  the 
Highlands,  had,  from  the  genuine  hospitality  of  Kep- 
poch, been  that  day  feasted  in  the  castle,  while  Doiolil 
was  cooling  his  heels  in  the  boat-house  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumatanoe  added  a  little  to  his  feeling  of  indignatiou. 
He  accordingly  addressed  the  above  lines  to  Keppci  h, 
the  moment  he  entered  the  castle ;  but  was  appoa^d 
by  the  chiefs  reply." 

"  If  I  remember  well,  Donald  was  crossed  in  love, 
in  his  younger  days,  and  composed  some  tender  ve^^t:^ 
on  the  subject.  Do  you  recollect,  aud  will  you  do  mc 
the  favour  to  recite  them  ?  "  "  I  do ;  and  shall  recite 
them  with  much  pleasure : — 

Mar}',  farewell  1  break,  if  thon  list,  ny  heart; 
Hope  has  expir'd,  I  leave  thee — 1  depart ! 
This  lonely  wi»U  must  now  content  my  breast — 
Be  thou,  sweet  Marj*,  be  thon  ever  blest ! 

In  toil,  in  danger,  poverty,  and  pain. 
Still  most  thy  image  in  my  soul  remain  ; 
Tljy  pleasin;j  smilo,  thy  warm,  thy  melting  eye, 
Inspiring  love,  or  sympathy,  or  joy. 

Tlie  bosom,  rising  slowly  on  the  sight, 
A  breathing  throne  of  loveliness  and  liftht! 
The  pliant  neck,  which  beamy  gnns  infold 
'Mid  flowing  locks,  that  seem  the  smoke  of  gold  t 

The  form,  whose  perfect  shape,  and  gtneeftil  air, 
3[onng,  breathes  rapture  into  dark  despair ; 
Or,  swimming  light  the  mazy  measure  throagh. 
Makes  every  heart  beat  h^h,  and  every  eye  punae. 

Bat  farewell !  Mary — wheresoever  thon  mov'st 
Bright  smile  the  landscapes,  for  their  smile  tbon  k)v*st ; 
liigli  soar  the  larks,  tliou  lov'«t  their  flattering  wiog ; 
Sweet  be  their  song,  tliou  lov^st  to  hear  tliem  sing ! 

A.round  her  footsteps  drop,  ye  pearly  dewn. 
And  bathe  the  flowers  ;  she  loves  their  lovely  hnes-^ 
Slio  loves  them,  for  they  bresthe  the  breath  of  God, 
And  raise  the  soul  in  thoaght  to  His  abode ! 

But  farewell !  Mnry—  -can  I  wish  thine  eye 
Bath'd  in  a  tear  I  may  not  live  to  dr}*  ? 
'  Thy  God  revenU  pare  bliss  to  those  alone 
^Tio  feel  the  woes  of  others  aa  tlieir  own.' 

4  *  «  *  « 

When  my  lone  heart  w  dead  to  love  and  woe. 
And  the  green  tntf  is  all  it  owns  below, 
Approach  that  tnrf — let  iall  one  pitying  tear — 
Aud  say,  '  A  lender,  constant  friend,  sleeps  here.' " 

"These  verses,"  observed  Angus,  "are  indeed  reir 
touching,  and  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  the  feelings  Utf^ 
express  were  not  a  reality.  You  say  that  the  baiif> 
ef  the  Highlands  rejected  mere  fiction  in  their  poetni. 
yet  those  very  verses  are  mere  fiction,  far  I  have  beani 
it  stated,  on  good  traditional  authority,  that  Dooald, 
instead  of  dying  in  despair,  had  married  in  Biaalochabrr, 
aud  brought  his  love  romance  to  a  moat  prosaic  coachi- 
sion  by  begetting  sons  and  daughters ! " 

"  True  it  is  that  he  did  so.  Nevertheless,  that  does 
not  militate  against  my  statement ;  for  JkioM  v^ 
croBsed  ia  loye,  Ms,  Cdtipy  and  tbe  Tenea^  theref««i 
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are  founded  in  fact,  and  give,  I  bate  no  doubt,  only 
the  real  pictute  of  his  feelings  and  thoaghts  ^  the 
time.  Tiiis  is  otactlj'  wbat  I  meant  to  describe  as  the 
characteristic  of  ancient  Gaetic  poetry.  Every  poem 
must  be  (according  to  the  Druids)  not  only  founded 
in  fad,  but  its  every  character,  scene,  and  deed,  must 
be  rcconcilcable  to  the  verity  of  the  history  or  tale  it 
relates.  Bat,  at  the  same  time,  the  dignified  and 
strict  morality  of  the  Druids  permitted,  nay,  encour- 
aged, every  embellishment  calculated  to  move  the  heart 
and  to  captivate  the  imagination;  but  no  deviation 
from  truth  and  nature. 

"  Donald,  when  he  was  old,  and  blind,  '  under  the 
conquest  of  age,*  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  was  left 
at  Fersat,  then  one  of  the  winter  iowM  of  the  clan, 
attended  by  his  grandaughter,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  ascended  to  their  summer  shielings  on 
the  mountains.      He  had  long  and  fondly  cherished 
the  belief,  founded  on  the  promise  of  some  spirit  of 
the  hills,  that  he  would  kill  one  deer  more  before  he 
died.    To  this  belief  he  seemed  to  cling,  as  if  it  con- 
stitated  his  last  tie  to  existence ;  and  it  was  now  to 
be  verified  by  a  singular  accident — for,  one  morning, 
while  brooding  over  the  joys  of  former  days,  and  re- 
citing a  tale  of  successful  aeer-hunting  to  the  lassie, 
his  ears  were  assailed  by  some  unaccountable  noise, 
at  tbe  back  of  the  house.     •Jjookout,  my  Fawn!' 
exclaimed  Donald,  '  and  see  what  is  the  cause  of  that 
noise.*    The  lassie  ran  out,  but  returned  in  a  moment, 
crying  that  a  stag  had  got  his  antlers  entangled  in  the 
car ;  and  tliat,  in  struggling  to  set  himself  free,  and 
escape,  he  was  sometimes  rolling  over  with,  and  some- 
times dragging  it  along  the  field.      'My  bow  and 
arrow,'  cried  Donald,  *  and  lead  me  forth  with  speed.  * 
This  order  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  the  blind 
old  deer-stalker,  led  forth  by  the  hand  of  a  child,  drew 
his  last  shaft  at  the  sound,  and  killed  the  last  of  his 
deer !    He  requested,  on  his  death-bed,  that  the  skin 
of  this  deer,  which  he  had  got  carefully  dressed  and 
preserved  for  that  purpose,  should  be   used  as  his 
▼inding-sheet;  that  he  should  be  buried  in  Kilkaril, 
and  his  face  turned  to  his  beloved  Craiguana — direc- 
tions which  were  piously  and  literally  complied  with." 
"  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  poem  of 
'The  Hunter  and  the  Owl,*  excepting  once;  and  it 
was  then  recited  by  a  fair  Badenoch  lady,  who  neither 
understood  nor  felt  the  bard's  meaning;  and  who  was 
yet  so  persuaded  that  she  did,  that  she  occupied  more 
?pacc  with  her  own  version  or  dissertation  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  in  the  recitation  of  the  poem  itself.   I  should, 
therefore,  like  rery  much  to  hear  a  few  stanzas  of  it 
from  you,  feeling  convinced  that  you  will  preserve  the 
poetry  of  the  original  in  your  recitation." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Allan,  "  provided  that 
yon  promise  not  to  fall  asleep,  as  you  lately  did,  in 
the  shieling  of  Bencrulaist,  leaving  me  to  repeat  every 
line  of  the  *  Aged  Bard's  Desire,  *  and  my  own  inimitable 
lemarks  on  its  beauties,  before  I  discovered  that  I  was 
wiwf*  a  Ustener." 

"  I  promise  to  escape  the  sin  of  not  listening,  on 
the  condition  that  you  avoid  your  old  sin  of  lecturing, 
for  1  had  enough  of  that,  on  this  subject,  from  my  fair 
^Qoch  friend." 

ntKTSlt. 

Ptibf  ttwl  of  Slfone,  this  ruin,  lorn  and  drear, 
1*  a  fad  shade  Cot  H^'a  datt  dedHie ; 


I         Yet,  if  thy  lorrowiiig  tale  I  rightly  hear, 

Pongal  thou'ftt  aeen,  and  better  days  were  thine  P 

OWL. 

Behold  yoD  oak,  which  towers  Above  tlie  glide, 
On  many  a  fleeting  age  't  has  looked  with  scom ; 

I  hare  seen  the  day  when  scarce  his  tender  head 
Abore  the  ydlow,  dwarlish  moss  \(ns  borno. 

Tve  Been  the  Brehon's  bold  and  stately  son ; 

Fergus,  the  great  in  arms,  I  olao  knew ; 
And  grey-liair'd  Torradan  of  echoing  Strone — 

Leaders  of  armies — warriors  stern  and  true. 

Alastair  Carra  often  have  I  seen 

Clearing  resounding  forests  ^ith  his  hand ; 

He  was  a  gay  and  courteous  man  I  ween, 
Social  at  feastn,  and  glorious  in  command. 

And  his  successor,  Angus,  too,  Tvc  known — 
A  chief  still  valued  in  his  clau*8  esteem — 

For  rural  arts  he  earned  his  renown. 

And  built  yon  mill  on  Eara's  winding  stream. 

HUNTER. 

Lone  creature !  surely  thou  art  frail  and  old ; 

Hie  thee,  for  absoltttion,  to  the  priest ; 
First  let  thy  various  tales  with  truth  be  told, 

And  syne  thy  thoughts  and  actings  be  confest. 

OWL. 

I  never  thieved — I  never  told  a  lie, 

Nor  broke  into  a  consecrated  place ; 
Poor  though  I  live,  in  innocence  Til  die, 

A  harmless  cartiue  of  ti  harmless  race. 

nUNTER. 

But  thou  luist  known  some  chiefs  of  lofty  name, 
Who  from  their  people  gainc^d  the  meed  of  praise ; 

Reliearse  their  actions  in  the  field  of  fame, 
Their  lofty  deeds  and  their  immortal  lays. 

OWL. 

Oh  I  many  a  Northman's  raid  and  patriot  deed 

Lochaber  witnessed  in  her  days  of  woe ; 
But  who  would  shield  the  carUnc*s  helmless  hend, 

K,  'midst  the  strife,  she  showed  her  threatening  brow  P 

When  loud  was  heard  the  war-cry  and  the  fray, 
And  rescued  forays  scattered  o'er  the  wild, 

I've  spread  my  wings  and  lightly  flew  away 
Where  peace  and  quiet  in  fair  Creguana  smQed. 

nnxT£ii. 

0  Creg  of  joy  !  Creguaxm  of  my  heart  I 

In  which  I  passed  my  youth's  exulting  day ; 

Creg  of  the  swiftly-bounding  hind  and  hart ! 

Creg  where  the  warblers  breathe  their  earliest  lay ! 

Long  has  it  been  my  glowing  heart's  delight 
To  tr}'  my  speed  anion?  thy  mountains  grey. 

Following  the  noble  stag's  resounding  flight 
Till  all  thy  rocks  repUed  to  hounHs  at  bay. 

Sweet  are  thy  eagles  in  their  flight  sublime ; 

Sweet  are  thy  swans ;  and  thrushes,  when  they  wake 
Their  lays  of  love ;  but  sweeter  far  thy  chime, 

My  speckled  faum,  amid  thy  sheltering  brake ! 

'*  By  heavens,  the  fellow  is  asleep  I ''  exclaimed  Allan, 
suddenly  detecting  the  somnolence  of  his  friend,  "  at 
the  very  moment  at  which  Donald,  fired  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  hunting  days  and  favourite  mountains, 
yields  himself  wholly  up  to  his  enthusiasm,  and  tra- 
vels over  every  favourite  haunt  of  tbe  deer,  naming 
and  describing  every  mountain  with  the  eye  of  the  poet 
and  the  feelings  of  the  patriot !    If  some  heavy-headed 

Campbell  has  not  been  intunate  with  thy ;  God 

forgive  my  raillery ! — what  awful  sounds  !  " 

Allan  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  friend, 
to  awake  him,  bat  was  unheeded.    It  seemed  as  if  the 
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derived  Kmh  oC  tUo  power  o£  exerting  himself*  aud  he 
stQoi  £oc  a  momeiit  iu  that  $tatc  of  helpless  sgoaj 
sometiittea  experienced  under  the  iufliienoe  o£  a  paiu- 
fill  dceau^  when  the  3ouJi^£/«  conscious  oC  the  dela- 
siont  and  iits  want  of  power  to  hr<9ak.  the  spelL  Se 
coiUd  hear  a  gashing  uobe,  reaembUngthat  of  a  stceam 
that  had  burst  its  banks^  descending  the  hill  and  ap< 
proacking  the  bothy ;  while  the  same  dii^4ike  voioe, 
breaking  forth  at  soleum  intervals,  poured  forth  these 
words*. — ''Wail  through  the  narrow  glen!  Thej 
come !  they  oome  1  they  come !  *' 

ABgtts  Mor  oontinued  in  the  same  trance-like  sleep, 
but  not  so  Oscar.  He  sprang  an  the  heather  mattress 
on  which  his  master  reclineds  with  a  fuxious  giowl, 
and  stood  over  him,  watching,  and  in  the  attitude  of 
springing  at,thedoor»but  in  a  state  of  excitement  which 
more  resembled  the  frenzy  of  terror  than  the  energy 
of  his  usually  fieroe  courage  aud  determination.  The 
creaking  and  crazy  door  sprang  suddenly  open,  and  a 
cloud-like  form,  gigantic  aud  hideous,  huddled  itself 
forward  into  the  bothy,  and  crouched  opposite  to 
Allan;  and,  with  an  appalling  leer  of  recognition* 
spread  its  large  paws  over  the  fire  to  eiyoy  the  warmth 
they  seemed  so  much  to  require.  In  tliis  posiliou  she 
remained  for  a  moment  immovable;  when,  just  as 
Oscar's  growl  became  convulsively  violent,  and  he  was 
in  the  act  of  springing  upon  her,  across  the  fire,  her 
body  started  at  once  to  its  terrific  height,  with  a  jerk 
resembling  that  of  a  well  bent  bow  escaping  the  bon- 
da^  of  its  snapped  string ;  and  bending  forward  above 
Allan,  with  her  head  touching  the  roof,  she  cried,  in. 
her  supernatural  and  yelling  voice,  "Tie  the  dog. 


AUan!  tiff  tha  dngj"  JM^'Alhm.ftcN^;«nidil. 
at  the  first  by  her  horrific  appearanoft  «ad  p^to^jing 
voioe,  waa  reatoved  if>  hit  pMdonpQ.oC-viiBA  by  her 
threatening  gesture  and  (Coinmatid.  fi^-imUadf 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  snatching  hit  diik  fton  it* 
sheath^  pointed  it  at  her  bxQi»t»  tsplyii^i.  qsIa^  hot 
stecnly,  "  I  invoke  the  presenoe  ol  the  Unig  God  be- 
tween us,  and  neither,  fear  nor  oh^  yonu  comwMMiii '" 
Her  red  eye  glared  malignly  in  Ms  face,  iier  vmed 
mouth  opened  from  ear  to  ear,  she  stooped  forwud  u 
if  to  snatdi  him  up  in  her  hand;  aind  then,  as  if  stnck 
by  a  sudden  thou^t,  she  bn^e  into  an  eldiiteh  Iwi^ 
while  she  biased  these  words  in  his  ears:— "TImml 
shalt  see  it!  thou  shalt  see  it!  thou  shalt  ne  it! 
The  sacked  cottage,  the  burned  hamlet^  the  strong 
and  the  brave  of  thy  doomed  race  sinking  without 
resistance  iu  their  own  blood,  the  pure  and  the  lovelj 
dragged  in  ruffian  arms,  or  flying  from  impure  violence 
to  the  clefts  of  the  rodcs  or  the  bosoms  of  the  shot- 
wreatlis  and  the  lakes !  With  thy  proud  and  gene- 
rous heart  nncoded,  untamed — thy  strong  and  expert 
arm  unshrunk,  unwithered — ^thou  shalt  gaze  at  the 
melting  sight,  impotent  to  relieve^  powerless  to  re- 
venge !."  After  having  uttered  these  dennnclAtioBs, 
with  gestures  of  malignant  triumph,  nmre  easily  ima- 
gined than  described,  she  resumed  her  crouching  stti* 
tude,  and  huddled  herself  out  at  the  door.  But  tbc 
same  appalling .  dirge^—"  WaU  through  the  narrow 
glen!  They  come!  .they  come!  they  come!**— lit- 
tered in  the  aam^  petrifying  tone^,  contlnned  to  xin$ 
in  Allan's  ears,  untU  her  voice  seemed  to  dissolve  itself 
in  the  tempest-invoked  echoes  of  thf  ttowering  cliib 
which  surn>unded  the  shieli^^ 


THE   NEMESIS    OT   FAITH.^ 


It  is  not  often  our  practice  to  notice  at  length 
books  exclusively  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  re- 
ligious opinions,  but  the  appearance  of  the  *'  Ne- 
mesis of  Faith'*  permits  a  deviation  from  ordinary 
practice.  In  Germany  and  France,  where  distem- 
pered minds  have  long  been  impregnating  the  moral 
and  religious  atmosphere  with  pestilential  specula- 
tions, its  advent  would  have  excited  but  little  notice 
and  no  surprise.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  where 
onco,  perhaps,  in  half  a  century  some  perverted  in- 
tellect discolours  the  lucid  current  of  our  literature, 
such  a  turbid  infusion  generally  creates  astonish- 
ment and  indignation.  Men  feeling  themselves, 
and  all  they  hold  dearest,  boldly  aspersed,  look  for 
an  echo  of  their  sentiments  from  every  man  con- 
nected with  the  press,  who,  conversant  with  the  in- 
terdependencies  of  things,  can  appreciate  tho  bane- 
ful effects  of  such  a  publication  on  the  creed  and 
morals  of  the  people,  the  professions  and  institutes 
of  the  country.  Had  it  emanated  from  a  quarter  less 
influential,  and  been  likely  to  attain  little  notoriety, 
we  should  have  left  it,  like  others  of  its  class,  to 
glide  Into  merited  oblivion.  But,  written  by  a  man 
in  hbly  orders,  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  a  good 
scholar*,  of  some  intellectual  grasp,  and  recently 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  University  College, 
London,  to  the  headship  of  a  large  and  important 


seminary  in  Hobart  Town,  it  is  certain  to  obtain  s 
very  extensive  circulation.  To  douht  is  a  necessity 
from  which  no  thinker  can  escape.  By  his  Tery 
constitution  ho  is  compelled  to  it.  But  no  thinker, 
worthy  of  the  name,  can  rest  satisfied  there.  lie 
knows  there  must  be  truth  somewhere,  and  troth 
discoverable  by  him,  since  he  consciously  possesses 
those  faculties  of  cognition  which  God  must  hare 
bestowed  for  the  end  to  which  they  are  so  manifestly 
adapted.  Doubt,  therefore,  is  to  him  a  beginnuig. 
not  a  conclusion — a  mean,  not  an  end — a  starting 
post,  not  a  goal.  He  thinks  away  every  propo- 
sition he  has  been  taught  to  believe,  that  he  may 
resume  all  that  will  abide  the  touchstone  of  his 
rigorous  analysis  and  inflexible  synthesis.  He  re- 
duces his  mind,  with  the  exception  of  the  fir*t 
truths,  which  no  power  can  Obliterate,  to  a  mere 
tabula  rasa,  that  thereon  he  may  engrave,  in  regu- 
lar senes,  as  with  an  iron  pen,  the  utterances  of  eter- 
nal truth.  He  descends  into  darkness  that  he  may 
ascend  into  light.  He  empties  his '  iritellectusl 
wardrode  of  every  habiliment,  that  he*  maj  reple- 
nish it  with  nothing  but  the  hest  and  the  HtM 
apparel.  He  discredits  everything  that  he  may 
grasp  all  the  attainable  eredendo,  Thiii  antf  this 
alone,  is  the  art  of  donbting  well,  an  art  whlA  ve 
are  glad  to  think  multitudes  of  minds;  at  ^east  h) 
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thSff  «ttmti^  1iilT0'M6e6lnftiUy  aequiivd  and  Are- 
quetitlf  «siB#eiiedv 

No**,  Mv.  Frdndetirtiem  we  oamikot  sepamte  from 
MsrkMi  SvlQierlatidi  the  hero  of  bis  book,  teems  to 
poMeM  the  deicendant  faoolty  of  negation  in  a  re- 
iiMRiaUe4egn«.  Hesinks  vrHh  the  utmost  facility, 
bat,utifiirtaiiiately,he  is  sadlyilBlbotivein  the  ascend- 
aot  pe««ro#p«0batloav  Onee  down,  he  i«  down  for 
evsr.  Hl»  air-l»ag^  is  bat  a  ■emi-imitation  of  the 
pueatory  arranifment.  Perhaps  he  had  some  in- 
tention of  remoanthafr,  but  there  he  is  still  at  the 
bottmi,  and  for  anght  we  can  see  to  the  contrary, 
there  he  is  Ukely  to  remain.  Sarely  snob  a  type 
of  intellect  is  little  calculated 

**  Psndlere  res  alt&  terr&  et  csligine  meraas.*' 

From  ^'hat  has  been  said  it  will  be  obserred  that 
tvo  processes  are  employed  in  all  successful  inves- 
ti^atioD,  a  negative  and  a  positive.     To  tho  former 
almost  c^ery  man  is  competent,  but  to  tho  latter 
both  a  laminous  intellect  and  a  rectified  heart  are 
absolatcly  indispensable.  Mr.  Fronde  has  attempted 
to  grapple  with  the  deepest  problems  with  which 
the  haman  mind  can  be  engaged,  and  his  conquests, 
▼e  regret  to  say,  are  by  no  means  great.     His  book, 
OD  a  cursory  perusal,  from  its  confident  dogmatism, 
boldness  of  statement,  and  vigour  of  style,  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  any  very  great  lack  of  head;  and 
in  crery  page,  a«  we  are  literally  diiluged  with  the 
oTerfiowtngs  of  benevolent  sentifUent,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  he  possesses  a  prodigious  heart, 
beatiog  at  a-  rate  of  liot  much  less  than  a  hun- 
dred per  minute  for  the  welfare  of  the  species.     A 
little  closer  inspection,  however,  serves  very  mate- 
riallj  to  modify  this  impression.     The  shadow  of  a 
voald-be  Carlyle  gradually  ascends.     Spasmodic 
efforts  to  think  like  that  celebrated  writer  painfully 
appear.    The  shadow,  as  it  develops,  reveals  but 
the  shadow  of  a  shade,  and  the  efforts  produce  but 
&  hamiliating   abortion — naacitur  ridicy2us  tntt^. 
The  style  alone  is  successful,  and  perhaps  on  this 
»ore  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  not  be  dis- 
posed very  cordially  to  congratulate  him.       The 
vork  is  divided  into  four  parts :  prima,  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  by  a  sceptical   young  student, 
named  Markham  Sutherland,  just  returned  fiom 
<^l]ege,  having  passed   through  a   distinguished 
rarriculum,  to  a  friend  who  is  more  than  tinged 
vithsympathetic  sentiments ;  secundo,  fragmentary 
thoughts ;  tertio,    confessions  of  a  sceptic  ;    and, 
parto,  a  narrative  of  events  in  Italy.     The  letters 
We  intended  to  portray  the  workings  of  a  talented 
intellect  on  the  a^airs  of  tho  world  in  general,  and 
the  great  fundamentals  of  Biblical  Christianity  in 
particular.     Lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen, 
the  canouicity  of  the  sacred  books,  the  doctrines  of 
inspiration  an^  future  punishments,  the  divinity  of 
<^ar  Lordp  the  veracity  of  the  apostles,  and  Bible 
■ocieties,  orq  severally  canvassed,  and  indiscrimi- 
nately impagned  in  succession,  and  that  in  a  tone 
>o  petola^t  and  characteristic  of  juvenile  arrogance, 
and  in  ^Dgfiage  so  violent  and  unmeasured,  that 
pity  ]^  prpvoked,  for  his  weakness,  astonishment  at 
^  AQdiaeUj,  and  indignation  at  his  reckless  pro- 
^^v,    j^^  weakness  is  that  of  an  ambitious  in- 
teUect  capable  of  struggling,  for  a  ivhile,  of  conquer- 
ing) QeT^rj  his  aadaoity  that  of  ao  ttader«tandLag 


but  slenderly  ooquaioted  with  the  themes  it  handles^ 
more  conversant  with  German  rationalism  and  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Borne  than  the  massive 
monuments  of  Anglican,  Genevese,  and  Scottish 
divinity.  His  reckless  profanity  that  of  a  heart 
which,  notwithstanding  all  his  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  iantterly  inept  to  clothe  a  spiritual  subject 
ytiih  that  awful  solemnity  with  which  every  man 
of  fine  moral  perceptions  will  invariably  invest  it. 
The  '•  Nemesis  of  Faith,*'  wide  as  is  the  sweep  of 
its  scepticism,  raises  no  question  that  has  not  been 
repeatedly  answered,  starts  no  difficulty  that  has 
not  been  frequently  solved,  and  that  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  intellects  infinitely  greater  than  the  ci-devant 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  who  only 

"Gleans  the  hlanted  shafts  that  have  recoiled, 
And  simt  them  at  the  thield  of  Tmth  again.** 

There  is  one  consideration  which  influenced  us 
much  in  condemning  the  book.  During  the  literary, 
and  especially  the  theological  career  of  every  young 
man  of  talent  and  probity  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, tho  same  doubts  have  boon  often  expressed 
respecting  the  identical  articles  of  belief  which 
Mr.  Fronde  assails,  though  in  a  far  different  tone 
and  spirit ;  and,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, we  defy  him  to  prove  tho  contrary,  even  with 
regard  to  the  students  of  the  English  Church,  for 
whom  he  has  such  a  supremo  contempt.  After 
these  young  men  had  earnestly  addressed  themselves 
to  the  task  of  discovering  tho  truth  wherever  it  might 
be  found,  and  had  carefully  studied  with  the  circle 
of  the  Christian  evidences,  they  came  out  from  their 
closets  with  an  irresistible  and  ineradicable  convic- 
tion that  the  God  of  the  Bible  was  the  only  true 
God,  and  that  the  Bible  was  his  veritable  handi- 
work. For  ourselves,  we  felt  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  geography  of  every  district  on  his  route ;  every 
landscape  of  thought  was  a  terra  cognita  over  which 
^e  had  frequently  ranged  ;  every  station  on  the 
lino  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  from  the  very 
outset  we  descried  distinctly  in  the  distance  the 
terminus  chaoticus  ad  quern.  Now,  if,  instead  of 
waiting  a  little  longer  at  each  position,  and  examin- 
ing more  accurately  its  circumjacent  phenomena, 
we  had  hurried  to  the  press  with  our  crude,  juvenile, 
and  defective  induction,  upon  which  we  had  reared 
a  huge  fabric  of  deductive  inferences ;  or  if  we  had, 
in  maturer  years,  been  instrumental  in  publishing 
such  records — even  though  we  should  have  had 
no  hand  in  their  authorship — what  would  the  world 
have  thought  of  the  vanity,  the  folly,  the  pride,  the 
presumption  of  such  a  procedure?  And  yet  this  is 
exactly  what  Fronde  has  sanctioned  by  promulgat- 
ing the  correspondence  of  Markham  Sutherland. 

With  regard  to  the  style  of  this  part,  wo  think 
it  greatly  inferior  to  the  rest.  Several  broken 
metaphors,  rude  periods,  ugly  Carlyleisms,  and  a 
tolerable  array  of  infelicitous  phrases,  could  be  in- 
dicated without  much  difficulty.  Serundo,  **  Frag- 
mentary Thoughts.*'  These  are  introduced  by  a 
preface,  which  wo  suppose  Mr.  Fronde  designs 
should  be  regarded  either  as  his  owu  production,  or 
that  of  Arthur,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Sutherland.  Perhaps  Mr.  Fronde  himself  alone 
covets  the  honour  of  our  eulogium,  for  we  have  to 
tell  him  it  is  the  most  impioua,  frontlesfl  piece  of 
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writing  we  liave  seen  for  many  years  in  tbo  Etig- 
lish  language.  No  atheist  evef  wrote  more  auda- 
ciously. The  groat  author  of  the  world  is  dragged 
to  the  bar  of  this  pitteritig  grasshopper,  as  the 
Saviour  was  before  Pilate ;  and  there  he  is  crowned, 
like  his  son,  with  a  Wreath  of  thorns,  and  held  up 
to  the  mockery  of  the  universe  he  rules.  "We  have 
hitherto  intentionally  refrained  ft-om  giving  any 
quotations,  but,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the 
character  of  the  whole  monstrosity,  we  shall  present 
a  few  extracts : — 

"  I  thiak  Kature,"  says  he,  "  if  she  interests  herself  much 
about  her  children,  most  often  feel  that  she  has  bruugrht  being:s 
into  existence  who  have  no  business  here ;  who  can  do  none  of 
her  icorl;  and  endure  notte  of  her  favours ;  whose  life  is  only 
sofTering,  and  whose  action  is  one  long  protest  against  the  Hi- 
foresight  which  flung  ihem  into  consciousness." 

If,  in  the  above  passage,  God  is  substituted  for 
**  Nature,"  since  she 

"  Is  but  one  gmad  effect,  whose  canse  is  Ghxl ! " 

how  horribly  impious  does  it  become !     Again : — 

"  M«))»  mykf  should  be  the  maxim,  and  in  future  no  colonists 
ahovld  be  sent  into  this  Korld  tcho  have  too  much  or  too  little  of 
anything?* 

Thus  proceeds  this  daring  blasphemer  for  several 
pages,  jocosely  dictating  to  the  Supreme,  Is  it 
possible  that  this  cometary  philosopher,  who,  if  we 
may  believe  himself,  "has  read  a  great  deal  of 
English,"  can  have  ever  seen  in  a  certain  treatise 
"  Of  a  state  of  Probation  as  intended  for  Moral 
Discipline  and  Improvement  ;*'  *  *  Of  a  state  of  Pro- 
bation as  implying  Trial,  Difficulties,  and  Danger  :*' 
**  Of  the  Government  of  God  considered  as  a  Scheme 
or  Constitution  imperfectly  comprehended  ?  "  He 
either  has,  or  has  not.  If  ho  has,  to  write  as  he 
has  done  involves  the  charge  of  a  miserably  imbecile 
intellect,  or  a  wilfully  dishonest  heart,  or  both. 
]f  he  has  not,  he  writes  before  he  has  read  suffi- 
ciently. 

As  for  the  ''Fragments**  themselves,  they  are 
mere  ebullitions  of  a  mind  fermenting  in  endless 
doubt  and  darkness.  Deeply  convinced,  however, 
us  it  should  seem,  that 

"  Felix  qui  potuit  rernm  cognoscere  causas," 

he  attempts  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  dogma  of  an  Immanuel,  and  the  origin  of 
(Christianity.  In  the  sequel,  we  shall  dispose  of 
these  questions.  In  the  meantime,  we  regret  we 
eauuot  say,  with  Per  si  us, 

"  Scire  tnum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter;** 

as  we  should  certainly  not  have  been  greatly  dis- 
pleased had  he,  from  the  outset  of  his  inquiries, 
adopted  the  principles  and  practice  of  Ilosicrucius. 
He  might  then  have  smashed  his  lamp  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  and  the  world  would  not  have  been  a 
whit  the  darker. 

"  Confessions  of  a  Sceptic.*'  This  part  is  really 
well  written.  Its  language  is  subdued,  tender,  me 
lancholy,  and  affecting.  It  describes,  with  some 
truth  and  a  large  admixture  of  error,  the  feelings 
and  fascinations  of  home — the  earlier  exercises  of 
reason — the  gradual  progress  from  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism  to  the  mystical  dogmas  of 
Puseyism,  and  thence  to  the  barren,  cheerless  re- 
gion of  abiolate  Scepticism.     The  picture  is  touch- 


ing, because  often  true;  bnt  moftt  humiliating  an 
the  conclusions  of  this  erratic  mind,  that  BlUim) 
Christianity  is  based  on  "  unreasoning  rsTerewe,*' 
and  her  sacred  institutes  bat  products  of  hotnatiitT 
in  weakness.     Fronde's  idea  of  religion  is  complete 
in  the  idea  of  a  God,  about  irhose  will,  character, 
and  ways,  he  knows  almost  nothitt«!;^attdinirhom 
he  believes  as  a  mysterious  necessity  existing  Mm^ 
whore  in  the  universe,  bnt  taking  no  care  or  cog- 
nizance of  the  insignificant  children  of  men,  or 
the  ephemeral  interests  of  human  life.     Poor  setf- 
tormented,  self-Isolated  soul,  he  stands  like  somo 
gaunt,  roofless  ruin  on  the  summit  of  a  grim  roek, 
exposed  to  the  wild  fury  of  the  blast,  and  tbesb&t- 
tering  career  of  every  storm,  unnoticed,  neglected, 
and  alone.     He  feels  his  misery,  he  is  conscioai  of 
his  wretchedness,  he  bemoans  his  desolation,  hot  lis 
refuses  to  look  to  the  only  source  of  penntnent 
peace.     He  will  turn  him  to  the  scenes  of  unthiok- 
ing  infancy,  when  religion  was  a  sentiment,  not  a 
principle — an  impression,  not  a  conviction— asi 
there,  drowning  consciousness  in  the  grave  sweet  mu- 
sic of  "  the  pealing  organ,  **  the  happy  roice  of "  ^ 
old  familiar  bells,"  the  vagrant  prattle  of  the  bom? 
circle  on  quiet  Sabbath  evenings,  he  tries  to  secure 
a  complete  abstraction  for  the  present,  and  an  atter 
oblivion  of  tho  future.      But  the  present  presses, 
the  future  comes;  up  then,  we  would  exhort  him, 
with  your  head  from  the  grave  of  the  past ;  contem- 
plate the  present,  and  behold  the  fature  in  the  mirror 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  crarings  of  your  insa- 
tiate sonl  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied.     We  tell 
you  our  religion  is  not  the  religion  of  nnreaaonisg 
childhood  alone,  though  that  it  must  be  if  childhood 
be  natural,  since  it  is  the  religion  of  nature's  God; 
it  is  also,  and  pre-eminently,  the  religion  of  ado- 
lescenco,  maturity,  and  old  age.      It  is  the  cafan, 
beauteous  joy  of  the  infantine  heart — ^the  deep,  ia- 
tolligont  happiness  of  the  perfect  man,  and  theooW 
halo  that  never  departs  from  the  serene  brow  of  the 
ancient  peasant  and  the  hoary  sage.     It  was  the 
religion  of  the  Past ;  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Pi^ 
sent ;  it  shall  be  the  religion  of  the  Futare ;  it » 
the  only  stable  fabric  of  Time  ;  it  shall  be  the  high 
habitation  of  Eternity. 

Quarto,  "  A  Narrative  of  Events  in  Italy."  D^ 
prived  of  health  by  intense  mental  distress,  Mark- 
ham  sets  out  for  Italv,  establishes  himself  (^d 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Como,  where,  retoniinf 
one  fine  evening  from  a  boating  excursion,  he  aroi- 
dentally  encounters  a  beautiful  young  lady  who  hid 
been  sitting  on  the  shore,  listening  with  delight  tc 
the  music  of  his  flute,  that  had  crept  smoothly  alonf 
the  bosom  of  the  waters.  At  his  approach  ihe>nsf«. 
but,  in  turning  to  depart^  lets  fall  some  half-intelii- 
gible  expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  The 
following  evening  a  card  is  found  on  Markbam't 
table  from  Mr.  Leonard,  the  husband  of  his  fair 
auditor,  inviting  him  to  pay  them  a  visit.  ,  Th^y 
are  an  English  family,  caring  little  for  the  socii'tT 
the  neighbourhood  afibrded,  and  therefomo  anxiotstj 
seek  the  acquaintance  of  their  countryman.  Ai 
Leonard  is  a  frank,  unsuspicious  English  coontrv 
gentleman,  who  preferred  the  field  to  the  drsving- 
room,  and  Diana  to  the  Muses,  and  went  freqncntlT 
9k  considerable  distance  frmn  bome^  In  pursoit  of 
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his  fAT«iint€  amttsements,  our  hero  is  eyenUiall^r 
reqaoBted  to  take  up  hift  abode  at  the  villa,  vrherc, 
M  hid  was  a  '*  pleasant  companioo,  and  talked 
poeUy,"  he  seemed  well  adapted  to  amase  the 
lady  in  the  absence  of  her  lord.  Leonard  leaves  ; 
his  wife  beoomes  deeply  enamoured  of  Markham  ; 
bo  responds  ;  they  pass  delightful  days  in  each 
other's  society.  The  lake  is  frequently  visited  ;.  no 
one  is  permitted  to  accompany  them  in  these  ex- 
eorsions  except  little  Annie,  the  only  child  of  Mrs. 
Lionard.  On  their  return  from  one  of  these  ez- 
cariions,  Markham  and  Helen  become  so  much  oc- 
cupied witli  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  that 
the  child  is  forgotten,  catches  cold,  fevers,  and  dies. 
This  seems  a  judgment  from  heaven  on  their  inter- 
eourse.  The  husband  announces  his  return.  Mrs. 
Leonard,  distracted,  proposes  an  elopement.  Mark- 
ham straggles  a  while,  bat  ultimately  refuses,  be- 
comes desperate,  rushes  out,  with  the  intention  of 
<ieitroying  himself,  and,  while  in  the  act  of  raising 
the  fiital  phial  to  his  lips,  is  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  hand  and  voice  of  Mr.  Moruington,  an  old  col- 
lege friend,  a  member  of  the  Itomish  Church.  By 
bis  advice,  Markham  enters  a  monastery,  where,  for 
a  while,  he  seems  soothed  by  the  flattering  unction 
of  Popery.  But  his  diseased  mind  breaks  out  afresh, 
planges  him  deeper  and  deeper  into  agony  ;  and  at 
lu  this  miserable  existence  terminates  in  the  hor- 
rors of  despair. 

Mrs.  Leonard  dies  in  a  convent,  forgiven  by  her 
hmbaud  and  loving  MtU'kham  to  the  day  of  her 
dfrsth. 

Of  Markham  it  is  said,  in  conclusion,  "  his  new 
faith  fabric  had  been  reared  upon  tho  clouds  of 
Muldcn,  violent  feeling,  and  no  air  castle  was  ever 
of  more  unabiding  growth  ;  doubt  soou  sapped  it, 
and  remorse,  not  for  what  he  had  done,  but  for 
vbat  he  had  not  done  ;  and  amidst  the  wasted 
rains  of  his  life,  where  the  bare,  bloak  soil  was 
Btreved  with  wrecked  purposes  and  shattered  creeds; 
vith  no  hope  to  stay  him,  with  no  fear  to  raise  the 
most  dreary  phantom  beyond  the  grave,  he  sunk 
(iota  into  the  barren  waste,  and  the  dry  sands 
ruUed  over  him  whore  ha  lay  ;  and  no  living  being 
vu  left  behind  him  upon  earth,  w^ho  would  not 
mourn  over  the  day  which  brought  life  to  Markham 
Satherland.  0  f  Mrs.  Leonard, "  whether  from  dead- 
ness  of  conscience,  or  from  apathy  or  indifference,  or 
because  of  the  unrepenting  tenderaoss  of  her  love, 
vhich  never  left  her,  (although  they  took  care  to  tell 
lierof  Markham's  repentance),  she  still  clung  to  her 
ft'eliog  for  him  as  the  best  and  most  sacred  of  her 
^^<'.  She  acknowledged  a  sin  which  they  told  her 
vas  nouc,  for  she  felt  that  she  ought  never  to  have 
promised  Leonard  what  she  had  ;  but  l^Iarkham 
ftbo  loved,  she  must  still  love.  Her  love  for  him 
fonld  not  injure  him.  If  he  was  happy  in  for- 
getting,  in  abjnrlng  her,  she  was  best  pleased  with 
vhat  would  best  heal  his  sorrow.'* 

This  last  part  is  interestingly  written,  and  on 
Ihat  account  all  the  more  dangerous.  It  attracts 
only  to  destroy.  Like  the  fabled  apples,  it  is  ex- 
teroally  beautiful,  while  within  there  is  nothing 
bat  bitter  dust  and  ashes.  It  more  than  sanctions 
^gal  k\tf  and  sheds  a  false  and  delusive  light 
t  roaud  the  Usl  iiad,  most  horrible  of  orimest 
ll 


In  the  following  remarks  we  hare  nothing  to  do 
with  Mr.  Fronde  as  an  atheist,  though  several  of 
his  statements  imply  some  lurking  suspicions  of  tho 
non-existence  of  a  God.  If  he  entertains  these, 
we  have  done  with  him  when  we  ask  him  to  open 
his  ears  to  tho  many-voiced  creation,  which,  with 
its  thousand  tongues,  proclaims  the  name  of  Qod ; 
we  should  leave  him  in  his  joyless  isolation,  believ- 
ing that,  in  the  deep  solitude  of  his  soul,  these 
accents  will  often  be  heard^« 

"  Methought  the  biUows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  And  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronouoecd 
The  name  "—of  God  I 

Our  business  with  him  is  then  as  a  theist  alone; 
a  theist,  too,  of  a  very  peculiar  description,  for  he 
seems  to  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  character 
of  the  being  ho  feds  must  necessarily  exist : — 

"  Thus  possessed  of  the  simple  idea  of  a  groat  Firel  Cause  of 
all  things,  what  can  he  gathered  from  the  effect  ^vitnessed,  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  invisible  efficient?  Reason  teaches 
tliat  the  phenomena  resulting  from  his  agency  must  bear  certain 
exponent  notes,  or  characters,  by  which  the  intelligent  observer 
may  inductively  ascend  to  the  properties  of  which  they  are  Uic 
miuiature  representation ;  and  that  the  possession  of  these  pro- 
perties must  involve,  when  contemplated  by  their  possessor,  a 
certain  invariable  subjective  effect,  and  that  this  determinate 
subjective  effect  must  be  the  final  cause  of  their  objective  mani- 
festation." 

To  illustrate  and  substantiate  this  reasoning : — 

"Two  ideas  are  found  to  he  inseparable  from  the  human  mind, 
the  ideas  of  time  and  space.  Time  and  space  are  objective  entities. 
Time  exists,  space  exists,  and  that  altogether  independent  of  the 
subjective  percipient,  and  totnUy  distinct  from  it.  In  thinking 
of  time,  v?e  are  carried  back  through  cycle  after  cycle  of  duration, 
until  we  find  ourselves  arrested,  not  by  the  discover)'  of  its  begin- 
ning, but  by  the  imbecility  of  our  own  fjMjulties — which,  at  a 
certain  point,  become  perplexed  and  staggered  by  the  prospect  of 
an  illimitable  wildemes|  of  ages.  Here  we  are  assiiilcd  and  con- 
founded with  the  idea  of  unoommencing  time — of  an  vnborn 
eternity.  Baffled  in  tho  attempt  to  seize  and  define  the  past,  wo 
rise  into  the  future.  But  there  also,  after  advancing  through 
innumerable  lapses  of  duration,  '  to  the  utmost  line  that  bounds 
imagination's  flight,'  the  spiritual  pinion  droops,  and  wc  stand 
looking  out  dreamily  upon — what  ? — upon  the  unceasing  roll  Of 
billows  chasing  one  another  in  endless  progression  towards  a 
perpetually  receding  shore,  llere  we  are  met  with  the  wildering 
idea  of  unending  time — of  an  undying  eternity." 

This  eternity,  we  are  conscious,  is  not  a  person, but 
a  thing;  and  from  the  impossibility  of  grasping  it, 
we  feel  that  it  belongs  not  to  us,  but  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Being  that  can  adequately  conceive  its 
magnitude,  and  whose  existence  has  been,  is,  and 
shall  be  commensurate  with  itself.  Eternity,  there- 
fore, is  not  God,  neither  is  God  eternity,  but  Goil 
13  cteitial.  In  thinking  of  space,  we  ascend  beyond 
the  outermost  star  that  lights  its  sublimities,  and 
the  eye  still  struggling  upwards  is  at  length  bedim- 
med  by  the  dark  and  darkening  expanse,  and  for- 
cibly closed  upon  the  planetless  prospect  of  immen- 
sity. We  descend  to  the  boundaiies  of  the  nether- 
most sphere,  the  farthest  down  in  the  deeps  of  space, 
and  there,  standing  on  the  brink,  plunge  into  the 
yawning  abyss  to  an  immeasurable  depth,  whoi*e 
we  descry  far  away  beneath  a  deep,  immeasurably 
deeper  still,  where  imagination  is  compelled  to  pause 
again,  and  wrap  the  soul  in  the  mighty  shadow  of 
immensity,  lletumed  to  our  little  planet  whence 
we  atartedi  velook  aroundi  on  everf  sidej  but  limit 
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ihwe  it  none;  all  is  Tastitude,  infinity,  bonndless 
apiMM.  We  cannot  grasp  space,  therefore  it  belongs 
not  to  uiy  bat  to  a  Being  that  comprehends  its  am- 
pUtode.  Space  is  not  a  person,  bat  a  thing;  not  a 
basis,  bat  an  attribute;  God  is,  therefore,  not  space, 
and  space  is  not  God,  but  God  is  immense.  Far- 
ther doration,  whether  regarded  as  past,  present, 
or  future,  is  always  the  same;  and  spaoe,  whether 
aboTe,  around,  or  beneath,  is  always  the  same. 
They  are  alike  immotable  ;  therefore  the  Being 
whose  attributes  they  are  is  immutable.  We  have 
thus  obtaioed  the  complex  notion  of  God,  invest'^^d 
with  unbeginning,  unending,  and  unchanging  time; 
with  illimitable,  pcrimcterlcss,  immutable  space  as 
liis  original,  underived,  and  inalienable  properties. 
Whatever  other  attiibutos,  therefore.  He  may  pos- 
sess, infinity,  eternity,  and  immutability  must  cha- 
racterise and  perrado  them.  Let  as  attempt  the 
eTolation  of  these  attributrs. 

There  is  a  manifest  congruity  in  the  sciences  with 
themselves^  and  with  one  another.  This  is  affected 
by  a  series  of  laws  in  regular  progression.  Each 
phenomenon  in  a  particular  province  is  produced 
and  regulated  by  an  antecedent  cause,  which  cause 
Itself  becomes  an  effect  of  another  cause,  still  higher 
in  the  scale  of  efficients,  until  at  length  we  ascend 
by  a  ngid  process  of  analysis  to  an  nltimate  law** 
a  law,  par  excellence,  to  which  all  the  others  are 
subservient.  Leaving  this  individual  department 
of  investigation,  and  widening  the  range  of  vision, 
we  perceive  that  even  this  law,  which  was  supreme 
in  its  own  domain,  becomes  inferior  to  another  in  a 
larger  sphere,  still  more  extensive  in  authority,  and 
still  more  general  in  its  sway.  This  last  is  again 
soperseded  by  what  we  would  venture  to  term  an 
autocratical  law,  to  whose  presidency  all  the  others 
are  subjected,  and  under  whose  command  they  are 
all  subordinately  marshalled,  'f  he  discovery  of  this 
final  formula  suggests  at  once  the  existence,  the 
unity,  and  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity.  The 
existence  of  a  law,  or  rather  of  this  law,  Kar  tl»x'i*» 
implies  a  lawgiver,  and  its  absolute  simploxity  and 
universality  demonstrate  the  oneness  and  ubiquity 
of  its  author.  The  discovery  of  this  ultimate  cause 
having  given  us  unity  as  a  property  of  the  Divine 
nature,  the  combination  of  the  same  causes  in  the  de- 
scending series  producing,  invariably,  similar  effects 
in  similai*  circumstances,  suggests  the  conception  of 
design,  of  adaptation,  the  exact  adjustment  of 
means  to  ends,  which  involves  the  immediate 
regulating  agency  of  wisdom.  Further,  these  ef- 
ficients arc  found  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  accom- 
plish beneficial  results,  and  from  the  analogy  of 
the  greater  number  we  are  led  to  infer  that,  in  the 
smaller,  where  a  beneficial  result  is  not  at  first 
sight,  and  even  after  long  observation,  apparent, 
wore  the  whole  of  their  multifarious  and  intricate 
relations  fully  understood,  the  same  feature  essen- 
tially would  be  discovered.  This  prompts  the  idea 
of  benevolence.  Again  we  observe  huge  masses 
of  matter  flung  into  space,  and  kept  wheeling 
there  in  defined,  uniform  orbits,  by  the  action  of 
certain  known  forces.  The  projection  of  these 
bodies  transcends  our  energies,  and  over  these  forces 
we  have  no  control.  Hence  the  idea  of  indepen- 
dent poMrer*.    M9re9ver,  W9  find  that  both  in  the 


natural  and  moral  world  a  complete  and  mcsrriBi 

system  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  estsWiibe^ 
We  violate  the  laws  of  the  physical  strndore,  saj 
we  sufier  ;   we  disobey  the  dictates  of  eooscieBte,, 
and  misery  ensues.     On  the  other  hand,  we  Wk-i 
suit  the  principles  of  tJie  material  economy,  4Dd  v^i 
are  blessed  with  vigorous  health  ;   we  listen  to  u^ 
voice  of  the  internal  monitor,  and  we  feel  saUit; 
tion  ;  and,  should  the  trial  be  once  and  again, 
repeatedly  made,  the  results  will  be  iurahsk; 
identical.     Nature  can  never  deceive;   what 
been  found  will,  ceUrin  paribus^  be  Ibund 
Thus  we  obtain  the  idea  of  justice  and  verarit 
From  these  reasonings  we  arrive  at  the  coaclusi 
that  God  is  eternally,  infinitely,  and  immn 
one — wise,   benevolent,  powerful,  just,  and 
Now,  God  cannot  be  eternally,  infinitely,  aad  i 
mutably  one,  without  loving  umity ;    wise^  wi 
loving  wisdom ;  benevolent,  without  lovijitg  btu 
Unce  ;  powerful,  without  lovhig  power  ;  jost,  with 
out  lot'ing  justice  ;    true,   without  loving  initA 
which  abstract  qualities,  constituting  the  n 
Mai  ri  itymin^  which  reside  essentially  and  origi&sll 
in  no  other  substratum  in  the  universe  bat  Him 
alone.     In  loving  all  these  attributes.  He  most  k 
them  as  they  exist  in  His  own  nature,  and, 
that  nature  is  possessed  of  infinity*  etemity, 
immutability,  that  lovt,  of  which  his  own  peri^ 
are  the  objects,  must  be  infinite,  eternal  and 
mutable,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

In  fact,  we  can  as  easily  perform  any  mental  act 
without  consciousness  as  the  Deity  can  possess  sar 
attribute  withoat  loving  it.  We  think,  and  «c 
know  that  we  think;  we  remember,  and  ^ekh^ 
that  we  remember ;  we  hope,  and  we  hi^w  that  v» 
hope  ;  God  is  just,  as  he  loves  his  justice  ;  Ged  it 
true,  as  he  loves  his  truth  ;  God  is  good,  as  he 
loves  his  goodness.  Thus  love  should  seem  not  to 
be  a  separate  attribute,  but  the  necessary  condition 
of  all  the  attributes,  just  as  consciousness  is  not  s 
distinct  faculty,  but  the  indispensable  conditioD 
under  which  all  the  others  exist.  From  this  illus- 
tration,  the  notion  must  not  be  entertained  that  vi» 
suppose  the  principle  of  love  in  God  to  correspond 
gcnei-ically  with  consciousness  in  man.  In  shurt 
that  love  is  the  consciousness  of  Gk»d.  This  cawaoi 
be,  for  God  loves,  as  he  must  know  that  he  iovo. 
We  suggest  to  illustrate,  merely  because  in  (xm^  re* 
markablo  feature  they  seem  strikingly  aoalogoas, 
namely,  in  not  being  separate  independent  facultit^ 
or  attributes,  but  the  mere  condition,  without 
which  these  cannot  operate  and  exist. 

Therefore,  when  the  Deity  dwelt  alone  amid  tlv» 
silence  and  solitude  of  the  yet  unvoiced  and  un- 
peopled universe,  he  must,  by  a  necessity  pf  natoiv, 
havo  loved  his  own  infinite  excellence  with  an  ia* 
finite  love.  But  the  love  of  that  which  is.heaatifoi 
and  good  implies  complacency  in  it^  and  tl^is  jiqica 
involves  a  desire  to  manifest  these  qualities^  ^^sim^ 
not  from  any  indigence  or  insufficiency  }A,th^|^p« 
piness  of  their  possessor  without  th^  PonTjQ{fMMC» 
ad  extra,  but  first  and  chiefiy  from  hi?  fg\(mfitf  of 
their  supreme  worth,  and  the  ^lo^jf-that,.  v^ulil 
thereby  objectively  surround  them,;  a^d^  iSQpondty* 
and  subordinately,  from  the  knowledge  j^M  ^y  j^Nsir 
development  c^nd  hQ^onr^bappin^n  W^ftA  pljN'V 
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Cii#  pofese^sdr  of  ft  shigle  mind,  would  become  the 
property  of  Inotimerablo  other  intelligent  beings, 
and  ©Ten  of  irrational  existences.  The  first  of  these, 
reason,  ^itSiottt'  the  least  hesitation,  pronounces  to 
be  the  only  design  which  an  infinite  mind  possessed 
of  iafiirite  perfbetions  can  regard  as  worthy  of  being 
made  bis  snpreme,  nltimatc,  and  chief  end;  to  which 
tIie'8ec<A]d  is,  thongh  an  end  desirable  for  its  own 
»ake»  neGessarily  contribntiro  and  subordinate.     In 
faiet,  happiness  in  a  creature  is  a  medium  of  glory 
to    its  Booree  in  the  Creator.       Those  principles 
wbfch  exist  in  and  constitute  the  blessedness  of  the 
dirine  natore  hare  been  unfolded  to  the  creature  that 
he  may  admire,  love,  and  reflect  them;  and   in 
donig  so,  he  finds  happiness  as  the  invariable  result ; 
on  this  happiness,  flowing  from  the  contemplation, 
h>To  and  imitation  of  what  is  amiable  and  excellent, 
becomes  «  tributary  to  the  mighty  river  of  glory, 
that,  (bnnod  by  streams,  from  every  region  of  mat- 
ter Bind  mind,  rolls  onwards  to  the  throne  of  the 
}>)t<»mal.     God  is  thus  both  the  giver  and  the  reci- 
pient; of  him  are  all  things,  and  to  him  are  all 
things.      His  own  glory,  therefore,  must  always  be 
Ae  final  end  of  all  his  counsels,  works,  and  ways. 
Here,  then,  we  think  we  have  obtained  a  principle 
by  a  rigid  process  of  analytic  reasoning  which  God 
rnnmi^  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  invariably  act  upon, 
whi^  mUBt  ever  be  supreme  in  all  his  purposes  and 
plans,  vhiefa  must  consequently  be  the  original  end 
of  creation,  the  guide  of  providence,  the  basis  of 
rarelaii4Hi,  whether  oral  or  written,  and  the  per- 
iQOating  troth  in  every  system  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion,- Regulated  and  modelled  by  the  divine  stan- 
dard.    The  glory  of  all  that  constitutes  the  perfect 
characterof  Deity  must  be  the  great  centre,  towards 
which,  all  things,  like  so  many  different  radii,  must 
invariably  converge. 

To  this  we  can  imagine  an  individifal  possessed 
«fthe  tender  sensibilities  of  Mr.  Fronde,  objecting 
that,  onr  principle,  instead  of  being  worthy  of  God, 
and  consistent  with  his  character,  it  seems  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  a  selfish  Deity,    and   to  militate 
&f^a&ist  thet  universal  benevolence  of  his  nature. 
This  is  a  plansible,  but  inconsiderable  objection.   It 
is  built  on  the  ambiguity  and  vulgar  use  of  the 
t^rm  selfish.     In  one  sense,  selfishness  is  reprehen- 
Bilile,  and  nerer  necessary  ;  in  another,  it  is  praise- 
worthy and' always  necessary.    Selfishness  is  the 
love  «f  self.     Its  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  must  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  its  object.     If  that  self 
^  a  complement  of  vicious   qualities,  then  it  is 
criminal  to  lore  It;  but  if  it  stand  for  a  system  of 
vfrtuottS  attHbntes,  then  it  is  right  to  love  it.    Now, 
hi  man  thO  principles  of  vice  and  virtue  are  com- 
mingled," and  contend  with  each  other  for  dominion. 
If  he  loVO  tho^e  which  are  good,  and  hate  those 
vhieh'  itro  btftd;  then  he  is  lawfully  and  laudably 
MHBih.iii '•proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  aflbc- 
lAUKtbt  1M^^^  And  hfs  detestation  and  abhorrence 
ol'Ad' Atfibi(. '*' Our  moral  sense  approves  of  this 
9SiSMli^k;'kAh^ioM  its  cultivation,  and  stimulates 
ijte  ^hfi^H^M  deV^lopmcbt ;  and  had  it  as  much 
pow^f  aii'ii^tlk^yify,  ft  wbtild  place  in  its  hands  the 
»4r«t^«rtftyi>4MP^thy'WoTM.     Rational  selfishness,  or 
ie»-'fc*4,^4l4irt^^bfe'lAViFul,  nay  necessary,  because 
ftitrihi^ilf^iy^tmide'  Should  b^  loved  for  its  own 


sake,  and  because  upon  it  depends  the  happiness 
of  the  individual  or  the  species.  Its  object  being  right 
principles,  it  must  be  legitimate  and  proper  to  exor* 
cise  it,  and  its  exercise  must  occasion  the  growth 
of  those  principles,  their  diffusion  in  the  one,  their 
extension  to  the  mnm/,  and,  as  a  final  consumma- 
tion, the  good  of  the  whole.  The  fallacy  of  this  ob* 
jcction  will,  we  think,  bo  thoroughly  established  by 
an  example.  An  upright  judge,  in  descending  from 
the  tribunal,  where  he  has  been  dispensing  justice, 
turns  his  eye  inwards  with  complacency  upon  those 
abstract  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness  which 
he  has  been  embodying  in  his  official  decisions.  In 
loving  that  truth  and  righteousness  which  he  finds 
existing  in  his  own  mind,  and  which  guided  him 
to  all  his  conclusions,  can  it  be  said  that,  in  the 
illaudable  sense  of  the  phrase,  he  is  performing  an 
act  of  selfishness?  Surely  not;  but,  further,  let  ns 
imagine  this  judge  to  be  free  from  all  vice,  and  not 
I  only  so,  but  from  all  tendencies  to  it,  stained  by  no 
spot  of  corruption,  and  without  the  remotest  bias  to 
evil,  wholly,  absolutely  good,  and,  conseqnently, 
containing  within  himself  the  entire  series  of  prin- 
ciples which  conscience  approves — that  all  these 
belong  to  him  by  an  original  and  inalienable  right, 
and,  finally,  that  they  exist  in  him  in  an  infinite 
degree.  In  loving  these,  can  we  say  that,  in  a 
bad  sense,  he  is  selfish?  Surely  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  at  once  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of 
that  self-complacency,  and  the  necessity,  even  should 
he  continue  to  retain  his  character  of  making  him^ 
self  his  own  end,  in  all  he  says  and  in  all  ho  does, 
because  it  would  be  infinitely  worthy  of  such  a  per* 
son  to  love  himself — don't  start  at  the  expression— 
wo  repeat  it,  to  love  himself  for  his  own  sake;  and," 
moreover,  because,  by  so  doing,  he  should  most 
effectually  promote  the  happiness  of  all  within  the 
circle  of  his  influence.  God,  wo  have  shown,  is 
such  a  person,  therefore;  he  necessarily  and  fith/ 
loves  himself,  and  regards  himself  as  his  chief  ulti- 
mate end.  We  think  we  may  now  rest  in  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion,  that,  since  it  is  impossible  forun 
infinitely  perfect  being  to  have  an  object  of  regard 
greater  or  worthier  than  himself,  this  regard  must 
characterise  all  the  emanations  of  his  will,  whatever 
form  they  may  assume;  in  other  words,  when  he  reveals 
himself,  his  purpose  must  be  the  glory  of  himself — 
that  his  final  end  in  self-manifestation  must  be  solf- 
glorification.  Here,  then,  we  are  furnished  by  an 
inflexible  inductive  process,  capable  of  being  tried 
by  a  vigorous  synthesis,  with  a  test  from  the  field 
of  natural  religion  alone  by  which  to  examine  the 
pretensions  of  every  system  of  faith.  If  it  has 
originated  with  God,'  he  must  he  its  alpha  and  its 
omega — the  interests  of  the  creature  must  be  repre- 
sented as  subordinate  to  a  higher  end,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  these  are  invariably  secured, 
as  the  immediate  and  necessary  tendency  of  all  its 
doctrines  and  of  all  its  duties  must  be  to  illustrate, 
to  honour,  to  glorify  those  perfections  which  fill  the 
scope  of  the  infinite  eye  and  possess  the  love  of  the 
infinite  heart.  If  it  do  not  propound,  and  through- 
out homologate  this  principle,  but,  on  the  Contrary, 
if  it  advocate  some  inferior  principle,  then  "wo  are 
fully  warranted  to  conclude  that  such  a  systeih  i^ 
unworthy  of  God,  and  that,  instead  of  boing  a  com-' 
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rounication  from  beayon,  it  is  a  mere  figment  of 
man's  imagination,  the  product  of  a  base  and  dis- 
bonest  speculator. 

Having  tbus  establisbed  tbc  position,  tbat  tbe 
embodiment  of  tbis  abstract  principle  of  natural 
religion  is  absolutely  necessary  to  clotbe  a  system 
of  fuitb  witb  divine  authority,  and  that  it  must  in- 
fallibly occupy  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  a 
revelation  tbat  comes  from  God,  we  shall  proceed 
to  show  what  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  tendency 
of  this  principle,  when  incorporated  into  a  system 
of  religious  belief,  for  the  purpose  of  making  still 
more  evident  the  validity  of  its  claims  to  the  ofi^ce 
of  an  ultimate  arbiter  in'all  matters  of  faith. 

It  is  an  old  remark,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fixed  axiom,  flowing  from  the  laws  of  our  mental 
constitution,  that  we  possess  an  invincible  and  in- 
variable tendency  to  become^  assimilated  to  tbe 
object  we  admire  and  love ;  that  this  assimilation 
is  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  frequency  and 
force  with  which  these  emotions  are  experienced ; 
and  that  these  feelings  are  repeated,  and  conse- 
quently strengthened,  according  to  the  degree  of 
proximity  in  which  we  stand   to  their  exciting 
cause.     Wo  have  a  fricDd,^[of  honourable  prin- 
ciples and  blameless  integnty ;  we  regard  him  with 
admiration.     As  our  interviews  become  more  fre- 
quent, and  our  acquaintance  more  intimate,  our 
former  sentiment  is  converted  into  esteem,  and  es- 
teem into  love ;  and  love,^pre6erving  the  faculties 
of  mind  and  heart,  close  to  and  habitually  contem- 
plating its  favourite  object,  gradually,  and  without 
the  least  violence,  efiects  a  complete  revolution  in 
all  our  habits  of  thought  and  action,  and  ultimately, 
in  many  cases,  moulds  the  whole  character  into 
perfect  conformity  to  its  model.     If  such  bo  the 
natural  effect  of  mind  on  mind  when  both  are  finite, 
we  ought  to  expect  the  same  result  in  a  much 
higher  degree  when  the  finite  contemplates  the  in- 
finite— the  sQul  of  man  the  Soul  of  the  Universe. 
Of  all  objects,  that  which  receives  our  religious  bo- 
mage  must  exercise  the  greatest  influence  upon  our 
sentiments  and  conduct.     We  admire  and  love,  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  being  we  intelligently  re- 
verence and  adore.     Tbis  admitted,  it  follows  that 
whatever  be  His  character,  we  will  endeavour  to 
regulate  our  own  by  the  same  standard.     If  tbat 
object  present  a  faulty  or  defective  nature,  a  soiled 
image  of  ti'uth  and  morals,  we  will  inevitably  be 
stamped  with  the  same  features,  and  our  life  will 
be  but  a  reflection  of  his.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  Being  is  worshipped  whose  character  is  the  sum 
of  all  excellence,  the  worshipper  will  conceive  such 
an  attachment  to  virtue,  and  such  a  hatred  to  vice, 
that  the  elevation  of  the  whole  man  to  the  imma- 
culate model  he  contemplates  will  be  the  certain 
and  glorioQS  result.    Now,  the  principle  we  recently 
laid  down,  when  it  enters  into  a  code  of  religious 
truth,  chains  the  eye  to  God  as  an  infinitely  great, 
wise,  just,   and  good  being,   whose  honour  and 
glory  is  the  last  and  chief  end  of  all  thought,  of 
all  feeling,  and^of  all  action.     It  establishes  a  con- 
stant, immediate  communication  with  the  Deity. 
It  permits  not  His  absence  from  the  mind  for  a 


single  moment.     It  negatives  every  effort  to  ex- 
elude  Him  from  our  motives.     It  plants  Him  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  spiritual  being — on  the  very 
throne  of  the  heart — and  commands  with  rosistle&s 
authority  an  unquestioning  obedience  to  His  go- 
vernment and  laws.     Modelled  on  a  system  ptr- 
vuded  by  such  a  principle,  we  must  rise  above  the 
mean,   sordid  interests  of  vulgar  selfishness  to  a 
sphere  of  elevated  motive  and  high  spiritual  encr^, 
where  the  grovelling  pursuits  of  ordinary  life  srs 
wholly  unknown.      God,  being  the  grand  end  of 
everything,  a  beauty,  a  solemnity,  a  grandeur  sod 
dignity  will  be  thereby  shed  around  even  the  com- 
monest and  humblest  duties  we  perform.  ,  The  mo- 
narch may  wield  a  sceptre,  and  the  paaaant  gaids 
a  plough,  but,  if  both  are  held  with  an  eye  to  the 
glory  of  God,  they  are  equal  in  the  seale  of  monl 
worth,  and  are  equally  the  objects  of  man's  admi- 
ration and  Grod's  delight.     Such  being  tbe  natursl 
eflect  of  tbis  principle,   we  reoognise  still  more 
clearly  its  right  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction  ia 
all  matters  of  religious  belief.     If  it  have  entered 
into  a  doctrinal  code,  it  will  be  invariably  produc- 
tive of  a  pure  and  holy  life  in  its  adherents ;  aod, 
if  the  professors  of  a  religion  exemplify  the  cha- 
racters of  vice  and  immorality,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  this  prime  element  of  natural  theism 
forms  no  part  of  their  creed.      Hut  further — aod 
perhaps  this  ought  to  have  been  stated  first,  as  doc- 
trine is  the  basis  of  duty- — not  only  will  this  principle 
secure  a  perfect  stundai'd  of  ethics,  it  will  impart  an 
elevatiour  a  consistency,  and  a  harmony,  to  ail  tbe 
dogmatic  announcements  of  the  system.     Noble  in 
itself,  supremo  in  its  position,  and  monarchical  in 
its  sway,  it  cannot  fail  to  stamp  all  the  aubiM^iiistQ 
characteristics  with  its  own  impress.      A  creed, 
therefore,  of  contradictions — a  creed  from  wbieh 
the  most  refined  sentiments  of  humanity  resiles— 
a  creed  whose  doctrines  infringe,  in  the  smaller 
degree,  on  the  glory  and  majesty  of  an  infinite  and 
all-perfect  being — can  possess  no  genuine  title  to 
a  divine  original. 

We  may  now  regard  the  following  positions  sf 
fortified: — 'that  this  principle  must  exitt,  and  be 
explicitly  announced  as  the  primary  olcment,  in 
every  system  of  faith ;  and  that,  on  this  account, 
that  system  of  faith  must  present  a  harmonious  and 
elevated  scheme  of  doctrine,  a  pure  code  of  morality, 
illustrated  and  exemplified  in  the  character  and  eon- 
duct  of  its  votaries,  before  its  claims  to  be  a  revela- 
tion from  heaven  can  be  allowed. 

Tbe  question  thus  becomes,  has  an^c  system, 
possessing  the  great  character  or  mark  to  which  ve 
have  adverted,  been  ever  promulgated  to  tbe  world  i 
Now  we  are  prepared  to  prove  that  (the  Bible 
aside)  no  such  system  has  ever  been,  and  from  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  made  known  to  nsio 
the  history  of  our  race,  and  by  the  testimony  of  our 
own  familiar  experience,  that  no  such  system  can 
ever  be,  promulgated  by  the  unaided  inteUigeaee  of 
man.  If  we  can  succeed  in  establitliing  these 
statements,  then  the  whole  flimsy  fabric  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  scepticism  crumbles  into  ruins ;  and  to 
this  we  shall  address  ourteWea  in  another  article. 
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Nbablt  twelve  ytum  ago,  that  is  to  lay,  in  Au- 
gust 1£S7»  aa  article  in   Tait*8  Magazin€^  on  the 
"Affain  of  Canada  and  the  Ministerial  Bill/'com- 
meneed  in  the  following  words : — **  A  strugglo  has 
eommeneed  between  the  British  Ministry  and  Ca- 
nada,whieh,  unless  eonciliaiorif  mezisuros  he  adopted, 
aod  some  rank  Hep*  be  retraced,  can  terminate  only 
in  one  way^-ihe  separation  of  that  colony,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  North  American  colonies,  from  this 
eountry.' '    And  to  on,  with  a  slight  change  of  dates 
and  circumstances,  we  might  transcribe  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  prophetio  pages.      The  auperjieial 
ebaraoteristics  of  a  long  series  of  circumstances  and 
STentsmay  vary  their  aspects  from  time  to  timeyand 
yel  retain  and  even  develop  more  clearly  the  ea^en' 
tial  ebaracteritties  of  that  series  of  events.     In  this 
colonial  question  the  same  essential  characters  dis- 
tingaish  the  British  Ministerial  policy  of  the  present 
hoar  that  marked  the  policy  of  1887 >  to  wit,  exces- 
sive ignorance  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
tant settlemepte  for  wbieh  the  homo  Grorernment 
attempt  to  dietate,  an  overbearing  obstinacy  and 
persistence  in  errors  arising  out  of  that  culpable 
igooranoe.     Party  names  may  have  changed,  some 
of  the  men  may  have  changed  sides,  but  the  essen- 
tial features  ef  the  case  remain  the  same — an  ollieial 
mania  lor  foretHg  eolouies  to  adopt  measures  origi- 
nated or  sanetioned  in  Downing  sStreot,  and  couso- 
({aeutly  more  suitable  fur  the  state  of  society  in  this 
coantry  than  for  that  of  a  new  country,  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  having  all  its  energies  directed  by  eolf- 
idlyingt  resolute  men,  ajixious  to  mako  tho  best  and 
the  moat  of  a  pew  country,  and  who  reject  with  in- 
dignation tho  eommands  of  a  faction  to  surrender 
their  property,  to  confess  themselves  defeated,  hum- 
Ued,and  repudiated  by  that  very  European  Govern- 
ment, which  teu  years  ago  they  shed  their  blood  to 
uphold. 

We  care  little  for  party  names ;  men  in  office 
change  their  language  and  their  policy  on  being 
driven  from  power,  the  most  arbitrary  ministers 
beoome  a  deaiocratic  opposition,  while  the  most 
Doi»y  liberals,  "  in  courso  of  nature,*'  become  the 
most  despotic  of  oflicials*  Great  changes  in  the 
character  of  parties  work  slowly  in  England,  be- 
cause the  state  machinery  is  old* fashioned,  of  im- 
mense bulk  and  influence,  and  because  the  higher 
tone  of  political  morality  in  this  country  will  not 
long  tolerate  gross  contradictions  and  iuconsistoncies 
in  pnhlic  men,  We  say,  will  not  long  toUrate  in- 
Goniista&cie9;  because,  although  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  vmy  indulgent  to  their  politicians,  their 
inherent  le^e  of  truth  and  honesty  is  am^e  to  take 
effect  in  the  long  ruut  and  to  hurl  from  power  ant^ 
vet  of  men  whose  stock  in  trade,  whose  ministerial 
resoiupQea  ure  chiefly  made  up  of  large  promises  at 
longdatotiPUffiqgadvertisQments,  and  second-hand 
goods  C^r  el^o^^e  idtas)  showily  reflnished  and 
made  to  |oek  like  new }  li'om  Porter  and  AVilson  to 
EmselU"ff«om  Urusseli  to  Peel — from  the  "  expedi- 
encj"  mM»  to  ^Unlay-'-^nd  from  him  to  Bucking- 
ham— there  are  no  new  ideas,  there  is  neither  prac- 
tical nor  pbiloaophical  onginality  to  suggest  a  line 


of  policy,  by  which  the  paid  managers  of  public 
affairs  in  London  might  meet  with  the  recognised, 
though  possibly  unpaid  representatives  of  colonial 
grievances ;  and,  like  business-men  of  ordinary  ca- 
pacity, arrange  the  differences  between  this  country 
and  the  colony.  We  deplore  a  want  of  men  in 
power,  ablo  or  willing  to  investigate  this  subject, 
with  the  same  care  and  impartiality  that  any  two 
gentlemen,  oppointed  by  any  sporting  club  in  the 
kingdom,  would  bestow  on  the  settlement  of  a  tri« 
vial  dispute  on  the  turf. 

It  is  a  question  on  which  party  names  do  not 
throw  any  light  whatever.  The  party  names  of 
Canada  do  not  indicato  the  same  ideas  that  are  in- 
dicated here.  There  is  a  war  of  races  which  has 
been  protracted  and  aggravated,  if  not  by  the  in- 
jtidicious  conciliations  to  French  petulence,  has 
certainly  been  perpetuated  and  exasperated  by  that 
spirit  of  cold  and  haughty  severity,  and  great  as- 
sumption of  power,  with  which  Britain  has  long 
boon  accustomed  to  treat  her  colonial  children. 
Party  names,  we  repeat,  go  for  nothing  in  this  in- 
vestigation. When  iu  the  colony,  we  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  the  loaders  of  the  Rebellion 
of  '37  ;  ^vo  enjoy  his  oorrespoudenoe  still ;  and  yet 
this  man,  though  he  oommaoded  the  insurgeuta 
i^t  ,  and  still  declares  for  an  elective  up* 

per  house,  instead  of  one  nominated  by  the  Crown 
as  heretofore,  is  opposed  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
recent  anti- British  and  anti-commercial  legialation 
of  tho  colony.  Though  not  a  native  of  Britain,  he 
is  thoroughly  British  in  principles  and  in  feelings ; 
but  to  say  more  of  his  intelligence  and  ability  would 
be  tantamount  to  naming  him  without  his  permis- 
sion. No  party  name  can  satisfactorily  indicate 
this  gentleman's  principles. 

To  another  individual,  a  member,  of  Assembly, 
we  were  once  complaining  of  the  obscurity  and  du- 
biety of  party  names.  We  remarked  that  there 
seemed  to  be  only  two  parties,  the  **t»s"  and  the 
**ou<fi;"  and  that  all  political  principle  appeared 
to  centre  in  the  attainment  of  place  and  emolument. 
He  laughed,  aud  admitted  tho  fact.  Ue  is  now  one 
of  the  present  Government  men ;  he  played  his  votes 
as  he  would  his  cai*ds,  and  now  enjoys  a  lucrative 
appointment.  The  suggestion  of  Earl  Grey  for  a 
commercial  union  of  tho  British  American  pro- 
vinces, in  imitation  of  the  German  Z oil verein,  thrown 
out  in  184(>,  seoms  to  have  been  taken  up  by  a  high 
Tory  of  Upper  Canada  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  its 
present  agitator  is  a  gentleman  to  M'hom,  in  18^7* 
we  put  the  question,  **  Have  you  never  entertained 
tho  idea  of  having  Canada  acknowledged  and 
treated  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  £m* 
pire,  with  similarity  of  laws  and  trade  V — a  query 
which,  at  that  time,  merely  elicited  the  reply,  that 
he  (this  Tory  M.P.P.)  was  not  quite  sure  that  auch 
an  intimate  union  would  be  for  the  interest  of  Ca- 
nada. Yet  the  interested  considerations  of  this 
cautions  Tory  have,  since  1847*  been  warmed  up  to 
the  welding  heat  of  a  provincial  union  with  £^ng- 
land.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Canadians  of  either  Upper  or  Lower  Canada  are 
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Tery  anxious  for  annexation ;  but  it  is  a  still  greater 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  blind  to  their  ovn 
interests,  or  that  the  Home  Govemment  can  either 
compel  or  cheat  them  into  submission  to  French 
Canadian  ascendancy.  The  wealth,  the  enterprise, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  power  of  the  Canadas,  are 
British,  not  French ;  and  any  attempt  of  Mr.  Hawes, 
or  of  Earl  Grey,  or  of  Lord  Elgin,  to  €<mquer  the 
British  in  Canada,  or  to  prostrate  them  under  the 
dominion  of  the  children  of  the  65,000  French  Ca- 
nadians whom  Wolfe  conquered  in  1759 — all  such 
attempts  must,  like  those  of  1765,  end  in  colonial 
revolution,  disgrace  to  Britain,  and  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies,  followed  by  an  overwhelming 
increase  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  United 
States,  into  whose  hands  these  provinces  must  pass. 
Not  very  many  years  will  be  required  to  humble 
the  pride  of  England,  to  level  her  peculiar  social 
institutions  in  the  dust,  and  to  reduce  her  inhabi- 
tants to  the  scanty  resources  of  her  own  island  ter- 
ritory. The  fame  of  her  commerce,  the  bustle  of 
her  manufactures,  and  the  glory  of  her  marine, 
will  pass  away  with  the  plans  that  created  and 
upheld  her  once  gigantic  resources.  The  infatua- 
tion of  Bntish  Ministers  in  almost  every  case  of 
"difficulty,"  or  quarrel  with  colonies,  has  been  but 
too  obvious.  Chatham  provoked  the  New  England 
colonies,  by  declaring  that  they  had  no  right  to 
manufacture  so  much  as  a  nail  for  a  horse-shoe; 
and,  in  due  time,  changing  his  principles,  he  poured 
forth  inflammatory  speeches  inciting  the  colonists 
to  revolt,  to  perish  on  the  battle-field  sooner  than 
yield  to  England.  Fox's  notorious  India  Bill  pro- 
posed to  depi-ive  the  East  India  Company  of  the 
management  of  their  onrn  affairs,  by  delivering  over 
to  commissioners,  nominated  by  the  Ministry,  the  en- 
tire population,  resources,  patronage  and  revenues 

of  India ! 

A  bill  of  this  sort  might  pass  in  our  day;  but  if 
the  Whigs  intend  cutting  off  colonial  pati'onage  in 
the  West,  they  will  require  more  of  it  in  tho  East. 
India  cannot  long  escape  their  grasp  ;  the  trick  of 
making  an  exception  of  India  in  their  colonial  dis- 
cussions, and  charging  the  total  colonial  outlay  on 
colonies  in  general,  is  only  done  to  keep  tho  India 
interest  quiet  for  a  time.  Hindostan  and  Australia 
must  share  the  fate  of  the  other  colonies;  they  must 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  Whig  ministerial  oppres- 
sion, anarchy,  revolt,  and  disruption  from  the  em- 
pire. All  these  changes  are  practicable,  and  that 
in  the  quietest  and  most  rapid  manner.  We  have 
a  cabinet  who  imitate  Peel  in  garbling  and  sup- 
pressing intelligence;  the  nation  are  contented  even 

to  apathy — 

"  Since  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  foUy  to  be  wise." 

A  new  tale  by  Thackery  or  Dickens  is  of  more 
Interest  to  the  people  than  authentic  information 
from  Canada  or  the  West  Indies,  and  the  catastro- 
phe of  the  novel  in  your  hand  is  more  absorbing 
than  the  fate  of  the  British  empire.  The  people 
who,  in  16879  would  not  permit  a  Sovereign  to  drive 
them,  now  crouch  before  a  Ministry,  and  silently, 
though  mournfully,  adopt  the  maxim — 
**  That  the  Cabinet  can  do  no  wrong!" 

There  are  certain  carious  resemblances  between 


the  state  of  opinions  in  this  eoantry  at  pmsenl,  sad 
that  of  France  prior  to  the  Bevolatioa  ^  1788.  The 
popular  cry  then  was — "  Down  with  the  colonies!" 
The  aristocracy  refused  to  sympathise  with  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  yield  ought  of  their  superfliioas  wealth 
and  feudal  rights  to  the  national  bordens  and  exi- 
gencies ;  they  clung  to  their  Oame-laws,  their  al- 
lodial privileges,  and  exemptions  from  taxes,  till 
all  were  swept  away. 

The  important  business  of  legislation,  instead  of 
being  treated  as  matter  of  the  highest  pracMi 
moment,  had  become  a  species  of  speculative  amiue- 
ment,  having  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  the 
actualities  of  men  and  things. 

All  religions  were  deemed  equally  meritoriou; 
the  punishment  of  death  was  to  be  abolished,  as 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye  appeared  light  and  nats- 
ral :  from  such  coincidences  men  who  presmne  to 
think  for  themselves  make  their  own  inferences. 

We  have  been  amosed  by  observing  it  insinoatsd 
that  Tait  is  more  Conservative  than  fonserlj. 
What,  then,  is  Conservatism  ?  For  an  unreserved 
and  ample  confession  of  our  politieal  faith,  wo  heg 
to  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  "  Emigratioo," 
in  November  last ;  if  our  advocacy  of  agrarian 
justice,  then  and  since,  be  Conservatism — if  the 
pleadings  against  exclusive  privileges  to  landed 
proprietors — if  an  elaborate  dennnoiation  of  the 
expatriation  of  our  countrymen  from  the  High- 
lands, for  the  small  crime  of  being  obstacles  in  the 
process  of  laying  waste  their  paternal  acres,  is 
order  that  deer  and  other  game  may  be  nourished 
in  a  modern  wilderness — if  a  proteat  against  the 
entire  plan  of  legislation  by  which  the  land  of  tbeie 
kingdoms  is  held  back  from  the  use  for  which  God 
gave  it  to  the  inhabitants — namely,  that  food  may 
be  raised  thereupon  ;  if  an  earnest  protest  against 
forcing  emigration  upon  an  unwilling  people;  if  as 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  labour  against  the  utar- 
pations  of  power  and  of  money ;  if  these  sentimenti 
be  Conservatism,  then  are  we  Conservatives,  bat 
Conservative  in  no  other  sense. 

We  ever  aimed  at  being  conservative  of  the  righti 
of  industry ;  hence  our  doubts,  freely  expressed  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  tendencies  of  the  merely  poli- 
tical economy  school,  or  doctrine  of  cA^opness,  with- 
out regard  to  the  privations  and  sacrifiees  which 
cheap  labour,  as  a  grand  first  object,  is  sore  to  en- 
tail upon  the  workingtpeople. 

Our  conservatism  of  the  rights  of  labour  lead 
us  to  write  in  support  of  the  reforms  reqnued  to 
make  the  colonies  more  useful  to  this  coontry;  aod« 
in  opposition  to  the  political  eoonomists,  we  still  say, 
'*  Keep  the  colonics,  the  Yankees  do  not  need  them 
so  much  as  we  do,  they  have  an  unbounded  territorv; 
but  England  wants  room ; ' '  and  England  wants  mar- 
kets for  her  manufactures — the  British  oolonies  take 
about  one-third  of  all  the  goods  we  send  abroad. 
Our  countrymen  and  relatives  in  Britiah  America, 
in  Austi'alia,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Iiidi%  want 
our  goods,  and  are  willing  to  pay  their  Ibll  vaioe 
in  colonial  produce.  The  great  powers  of  Eorepe 
prMbit  us  from  selling  to  them  our  eottoiii»  wool- 
lens, linens,  ^.,  and  the  American  naitioas  ooJy 
permit  us  to  sell  our  goods  to  them  after  bribing 
their  govemmenta  with  caatoms  dnliw  of  from  30 
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'%6mv^^^  Ont  ^olotfM  trade  is  a  free  trade, 
(Mir  fbrelgv  t^iS»  iva  Byt%em6f  fines  and  forfeihires. 
Let  118  retaSn  out  fre^  trade  to  the  colonies  ;  but 
lel  ta  tehfoit  tfiose  abuses  which*  are  drivilng  them 
into  retolt  Let  us  take  courage,  and  although 
eovftrdi^  and  corruption  reign  paramount  in 
Dowsing'  Street,  let  us  boldly  declare  that  our  own 
«oantrjmen  in  Canada  are  not  less  worthy  of  the 
consideration  and  the  conciliation  of  England  and 
tHe  English  executive;  than  the  disafieeted  descen- 
dants of  the  O5,0C0  French  settlers  who  submitted 
to  the  arms  of  Wolfe. 

Let  us  proclaim  this  great  fact,  which  an  imbe- 
cile Ministry  are  struggling  to  suppress,  that  the 
five  North'  American  provinces  have  never  been 
permittied  to  develop  their  immense  capabilities  ; 
tlMt  they  are  rising  in  value  and  political  impor- 
tance more  rapidly  than  the  pen  of  the  statist  or 
historian  can  keep  pace  with  ;  that  their  immense 
itnportance  to  all  the  interests  of  Britain  have  never 
leeu  appreciated — their  forests,  their  fields,  their 
minerals,  rSverir,  lakes,  and  inland  seas,  are  each  of 
them  mines.     Their  water  communications  exceed 
3,t)00  niles,  embracing  the  entire  length  of  the  St. 
Ii&wi*eitce  and  lakes,  surmounting  the  rapids  by 
the  finest  canalis  in  the  world,  one  of  which  rising 
above  the  mighty  IViagara,  opens  up  to  the  colonies 
and  to  liUglatld  the  trade  and  tiavigation  of  that 
•far  west  "which  pours  forth  its  supplies  of  pro- 
duce to*  feed  the  pent-up  populations  of  Europe. 
7h^e  boundless  fields  for  industry  and  enterprise 
bare  never  received  the  attention  they  merit  from 
a  nation  once  emulating  all  others  in  geographical 
discovery,  political  wisdom,  and  mercantile  enter- 
prise. Whether  this  immense  "far  west "  trade  shall 
be  enjoyed  by  England  and  her  colonies,  or  by  the 
TJmted  States,  is  the  question  now  to  be  settled,  either 
hf  coneiHaHnff  the  British  in  Canada;  or  by  exas- 
perating them  to  union  with  our  great  republican 
rifals.    But  if  there  be  •*  a  crow  to  pluck  "  between 
ns  and  any  contemporary,  we  shall  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  at  once.     We  are  eonaervcaive  of  the 
riffhti  of  labour  ;  we  do  not  understand  the  Man- 
chester cry  for  *•  cheap  food,  cheap  labour,   and 
cheap  manufactures."     Permanently  cheap   food 
cannot  be  had  without  free  trade  in  land,  and 
abundance  of  it — such  as  would  be,  if  the  pre- 
lerred,   vselesa    parks,    and    mortgaged    estates, 
were  immediately  applied  to  food-raising,  and  to 
the  claims  of  creditors.     We  >  think  Mr.  Oobden 
should  hafe  eontinued  his  agitation  for  free-trade 
M  lamf,  and  not  stopped  short  at  free  imports  of 
erer^hing,  seeing  that  com  still  enjoys  a  high 
natural  proleetion  in  freight  and  charges,  from  its 
great  bidk^  and  perishable  nature ;  while  the  freight 
and  charges  <ni  manuftkotures  imported  amount  to  a 
nMve'dtfthiiig.    His  line  of  action  maybe  right, 
thwigli"  ii%'  do  not  clearly  perceive  it.     We  are 
aaxfovn^o^ifftVe^he  working  man  in  every  depart- 
UMt,  Iki'ttknttfaelates  tvpeciaXLy,  from  the  starva- 
tlMff *  d<Pgf»adttlMif;  <  and  ^tetinetion,  with  which  our 
Sf^Muhkr^tlifeatenedy  in  consequence  of  the  free- 
tradr  eefftWH9l>fiir  beginning  at  the  hott<m.,  instead 
of  IherA^^^sr  tll«  social  system.     The  free  imports, 
tk»Mh^lMlrf«Wiifn  Industry,  competing  with  and 
^ispMlh^QoWfMitf  labour,  has  t>roduoed  deep  and 
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extensiTe,  though,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  temporaiy  suf- 
fering. No  doubt  these  corrections  will  work  up- 
ward, and,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  reach  the 
upper  strata  of  society.  We^wiahtd  to  save  the 
labouring  ^tosses  from  the  infliction  of  what  is,  per- 
haps, a  necessary  evil ;  hence  our  anxiety  to  preserve 
our  colonies  for  the  masses,  as  fields  for  emigration 
to  a  few,  with  the  prospect  of  an  inoreasing  market 
for  those  who  remained. 

Mr.  Cobden  may  hare  thought  it  impossible  to 
remodel  the  framework  of  society  until  after  he  had 
rendered  such  changes  inevitable^  by  destroying,  to 
a  certain  extent,  or  temporarily,  the  resources  of  the 
labouring  classes,  extinguishing  revenue,  and  mak- 
ing financial  and  organic  reform  a  moral  and  physi- 
cal necessity.  The  question  between  us  is  one  of 
expedients,  rather  than  of  ultimate  objects.  Perhaps 
we  are  too  much  afraid  of  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come,  and  Messrs.  Peel  and  Cobden  may  have  at- 
tained bolder  and  wider  views.  We  admit  that 
their  measures  are  calculated  to  reduce  the  aristo- 
cracy to  reason,  and  to  lower  the  *'  Corinthian  capi- 
tals," and  their  feudal  trumpery,  with  a  certainty 
and  a  rapidity  of  which  they  have  not  yet  dreamed. 
We  wanted  to  save  the  labouring  classes  in  large 
towns  a  little  longer,  from  the  ordeal  through  which 
all  the  systems  in  Europe  are  now  passing. 

Red  Republicanism  and  Socialism  nave  not 
been  very  advantageous  to  French  industry.  We 
were  desirous  that,  como  what  might,  the  woricing 
man  should  be  provided  for  by  wages  rather  than 
by  poor-rates  ;  but  the  political  econosists  do  not 
think  so  ;  this  is  the  difference  between  us,  and  our 
apology  for  differing  from  the  economists  is  briefly 
this : — 

Labour  is  all  the  poor  man  has  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  necessaries  and  his  comforts— ^his 
allowance  of  these  is  diminished  just  as  his  labour 
is  cheapened — put  his  labour  quite  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  you  reduce  him  to  want,  to  idleness,  to 
temptations,  to  crimes. 

Can  any  benevolent  mind,  can  any  Christian, 
can  any  cautious  politician  contemplate  such  de- 
gradation and  suffering  without  pain  ? — without  a 
wish  to  prevent  such  a  state  of  matters  ? 

The  Colonial  question  is  dovetailed  into  this 
question  of  "  natiye  industry  ;"  but  the  public  do 
not  perceive  this  dovetailing,  while  the  Ministers 
will  not  perceive  it.  Of  one  thing  only  do  we  feel 
certain,  and  it  is  this,  whatever  course  of  conduct  is 
most  likebf  to  alienate  the 'colonies,  and  to  cripple 
Great  Britain,  that  course  will  th^  Ministry  adopt. 
We  have  indicated  the  political  forces,  or  reasons 
by  which  they  are,  perhaps  unconsciously,  set  in 
motion.  We  shall  deplore  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  and  the  revolution  consequent  on  fin- 
ancial disorders.  There  is  only  one  source,  among 
the  Whigs,  from  which  opposition  to  the  Cobden 
policy  may  be  expected.  A  Whig  Cabinet  is  emi- 
nently profuse  of  patronage.  Not  only  its  promo- 
tion, but  its  holding  commission,  is  "  by  purchase.'* 
Can  the  Whigs  afford  to  cut  off  colonial  jobs,  the 
younger  sons,  nephews,  et  hoc  genus  omne  ?  We 
think  the  Lords,  even  frightened  as  they  are  just 
now,  will  say  "No."  The  trade  of  the  empire  is 
nothing  to  them ;  but  the  unwelcome  return  of  poor 
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rolations  from  the  CDlonies  tnay  be  resented  and 
obviated.  This  is  the  only  reason  we  can  think  of, 
for  the  Peel  papers  oontradioting  the  Feel  voters — 
writing  against  the  Hawcs  and  Cobden  policy  of 
dismemberment,  while  Feel  votes  for  it.  To  what 
extent  the  Cobden-Peel  policy  is  to  cripple  the 
empire,  let  the  Tory  papers  show,  as  it  is  in  their 
line.  We  have  done  our  daty  in  drawing  attention 
to  its  effect  on  the  working-man.  We  are  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Roebuck  again  pleading  for  justice  to  Ca- 
nada, that  the  colonies  should  be  retained,  and  their 
management  roformedt  The  changes  above  alluded 
to  in  men  and  parties  render  his  advocacy  of  the 
same  indi?iduals  who  required  his  aid  in  1837 
unnecessary;  more  especially  as  Messrs.  Hincks 
and  Co.,  as  Ministers,  have  been  doing  the  very 
things  they  resisted  in  1837.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  show  why  the 

Indemnity  Bill  should  not  be  forced  upon  the 
British  Canadians.  In  our  former  articles  we  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  commercial  grievances  of  Ca- 
nada. We  showed  that  by  pltkcing  the  colonists  on 
the  same  dead  level  with  foreigners,  we  had  reduced 
the  *'  British  connection ''  question  to  one  of  mere 
interest  on  their  side.  The  Whigs  still  imagine, 
or  ajftct  to  imagine,  that  they  can  force  Lord  Elgin 
and  his  *'  Insurrection  Premiums  "  Bill  upon  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  Canada.  A  few  simpletons  may 
think  this  possible :  we  know  it  to  be  visionary. 
Mr.  Hawes  knows  this  well,  and  already  contem- 
plates "  the  beginning  of  the  end.''  Nothing  that 
has  recently  occurred  in  Montreal  has  taken  him 
by  surprise.  We  remember  his  friend  Mr.  Wilson 
stating  that  he  was  preparing  for  the  independence 
of  tho  colonies. 

We  suspect  that  all  the  insults  to  the  British, 
tlie  oppression  of  British  trade  and  enterprise  in 
Canada,  the  proscriptions  of  officials  of  British  ex- 
ti'action,  to  make  room  for  appointments  of  French 
and  Irish,  tho  change  of  language  from  English  to 
French  in  certain  proceedings  in  Assembly,  and 
the  enormous  expense  incurred  thereby  are  not  sur- 
prising to  Mr.  Hawes. 

The  Anti- British  tariffs  passed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, so  as  to  render  it  quite  uncertain  at  date  of 
shipment  what  duties  would  be  chargeable  on 
goods  sent  out.  The  six  months'  credit  on  duties 
withdrawn  at  tho  very  time  that  the  Canadian  Go- 
vernment suspended  cash  payments,  and  began  to 
issue  debentures ;  the  prospect  of  resumption  of  pay- 
ment of  the  jB70,000  per  annum  of  interest  on  loans 
from  this  country  to  Canada — payments  which  the 
colony  had  been  indulged  in  not  making  for  four 
years  ending  in  1850 — the  probable  repudiation  of 
this  debt,  in  Yankee  fashion — the  increasing  incli- 
nation for  annexation  to  the  States^  or  rather 
necessity  for  it  under  tho  present  anti-colonial 
policy,  are  all  well  known  in  Downing  Street, 
though  never  mentioned  in  St.  Stephen's.  So 
far  from  blaming  the  Colonial  Office  with  entire 
ignorance  of  these  provocations,  and  their  results, 
we  are  willing  to  give  them  credit  for  much  fore- 
thought and  design  in  tho  arrangement  and  culmi- 
nation of  so  many  difficulties,  to  iakt  tfftct  all  at 
on^e,  to  appear  accidental  complications,  and  to 
take  England  by  surprise.     Though  we  blame  the 


Colonial  Offioe  with  ignorance  or  neglect  of  whsft 
is  requisite  to  make  the  colonial  connection  bene- 
ficial, we  do  not  blame  them  with  ignoraneo  or 
want  of  ingenuity  in  getting  up  pretexts  for  their 
separation.  But  we  do  blame  them  for  taking,  or 
permitting  measures,  to  cut  off  the  colonies  withont 
having  first  obtained  the  opinion  and  consent  of 
the  British  nation.  No  steward  has  a  right  to 
give  away  his  master's  lands  or  property,  no  Cabi- 
net has  a  right  on  its  own  responsibility  to  dismeoi- 
ber  the  empire. 

We  have  submitted  reasons  in  this  and  in  former 
papers  why  the  commercial  community  of  Cansds 
should  not  be  further  oppressed ;  we  have  dwelt  on 
these  reasons,  because  now-a-days  the  oommerdsl 
connections  are  the  only  effeetive  ones  between 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  C  ut  that,  all  else  must  foU 
low.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  reasons  why  Lord 
Elgin's  oppression,  or  paasiveness  in  the  opprewon 
by  the  dominant  faction,  should  not  be  followed  ap 
by  Busseirs  Ministry.    It  is  peculiarly  unseemlj 
to  see  the  men  who  struggled  to  obtain  the  utmost 
leniency  for  French  <^enderB,  suddenly,  and  with 
almost  insane  fury»  denounce  the  British  in  Gaoa- 
da  merely  because  they  are  not  of  French  extrac- 
tion.   This  ministerial  violence  ought  to  open  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen  as  to  the  passive  obedience  tM 
are  expected  to  yield  during  the  reign  of  the  Whigs. 
There  are  many  other  reasons  for  not  forcing  (efen 
if  that  were  possible)  the  British  into  a  degrading 
state  of  servitude  to  tho  children  of  the  65,000 
French  whom  Wolfe  conquered. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country  are  very  dif- 
ferent now  from  those  of  1837«  Thero  were,  ai 
usual  in  such  oases,  faults  on  both  sides  at  that 
time.  The  clumsy  Qovernment^  or  rather  distri- 
butions of  place  and  pay,  in  imitation  of  English 
patronage,  or  worsen  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
Tories,  United  Empire  loyaliste,  and  oapitaUsts, 
who,  in  Upper  Canada*  combined  as  the  "  family 
Government"  in  London  now  do,  to  divide  the 
good  things  among  themselves ;  they  bad  saved  the 
colony  in  the  American  war,  or  they  had  vested 
capital  in  land,  but  were  not  entitled  to  an  exda- 
sive  monopoly  of  good  things.  The  Gk»vemon 
being  all  Episoopalisms,  their  sycophants,  called 
the  "  Family  compact,"  persuaded  them  that 
Episcopacy  was  the  only  thing  suitable  for  Upper 
Canada,  or  worthy  to  receive  the  benefit  of  lands 
set  apart  for  the  *'  Protestant  religion."  A  rene- 
gade Scotchman  hounded  on  one  Governor  after 
another,  in  this  track.  The  Soots  Pretbyteriani, 
though  not  a  majority,  are  numerous  in  Upper 
Canada ;  besides,  the  Act  of  Union  between  Scot- 
land and  England  stipulated  for  equal  rights  and 
inununities  in  the  plantations  to  tiieae  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland.  English  military  goveraora  oenaived 
at  unequal  divisions  of  Church  lands,  so  nnequil 
as  to  amount  to  virtual  exolosions  of  the  poor  Scols. 
And  the  same  policy  was  adopted  with  CoU^ 
funds  originally  intended  for  Protestants  of  both, 
or  of  all  denominations. 

TAese  quarrtU  art  0tiU  kept  open.  In  the  Lower 
Province,  in  1837»  the  Governor's  party  divided  the 
offices  among  themselves  and  friends,  held  plarali- 
ties,  and  year  after  year  x«ftised  to  produce  the 
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details  of  flieir  cItiI  list ;  the  supplies  were  stopped ;  | 
the  GoTcmor  and  his  minions  persisted  against  the 
common  sense  of  the  country ;  a  timolj  yielding  up 
of  an  abase  might  hare  obviated  the  rebellion.  It 
is  true  that  at  present  the  Goremor  acts  with,  or 
rather  iy  ordtra  of,  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
1)Dt  the  sense  of  the  country  is  opposed  to  the  In- 
demnity Bill.  It  does  not  resemble  the  great  quea- 
tions  that  haye  hitherto  agitated  Canada,  and 
which  have  had  ample  time  allowed  for  discussion. 
The  Tariffs,  Eeciprocity,  the  College  Bill,  the  Bank- 
rupt law,  are  all  comparatively  old  questions,  though 
not  yet  settled  ;  but  this  Money  Bill  was  brought 
in  suddenly — ^the  Governor's  opening  speech  did 
not  hint  at  it — it  was  pushed  through  with  the 
nervous  haste  of  men  conscious  of  evil-doing — con- 
seioas  that  delay  would  be  defeat.  The  coun- 
try, though  taken  by  surprise,  was  aroused  with 
a  celerity,  and  to  a  pitch  of  earnestness  that 
has  had  no  parallel  since  1687.  Meetings  were 
got  up  simultaneously  all  over  the  upper,  and  in 
the  most  thriving  portion  of  the  lower  province,  to 
protest  against  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  This 
universal  opposition  to  a  new  and  obnoxious  mea- 
sure could  aearcely  be  on  record  by  the  press  of  this 
eoontry  before  the  intelligence  arrived  of  its  having 
passed  the  legislature.  For  a  time  the  Governor 
did  not  dare  to  sanction  it,  but  on  tlie  evening  of 
26th  April  he  slipped  down  to  the  house  to  sign  it, 
and  a  new  tariff  imposing  from  11  to  30  per  eent 
on  British  goods*- these  two  bills  which  the  people 
thought  would  not  be  authorised  until  after  Lord 
Elgin  had  consulted  the  Home  Government  It 
may  be  aaspected  it  is  a  fair  topic  for  investi- 
gation whether  or  not  Elgin  had  instructions  from 
the  Colonial  Office  to  pass  this  bill,  even  before  the 
Assembly  and  the  colony  had  passed  judgment. 
This  precipitancy  of  the  Governor  was  unusual,  if 
not  illegal.  So  many  petitions  had  been  sent  in 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  that  no  British 
Ministry,  still  less  their  agent  or  representative  in 
a  distant  province,  could  bo  justified  in  assuming 
80  much  responsibility.  The  vote  is  one  for  money 
not  specially  provided  for  in  the  supplies;  the 
amount  is  indefinite — unknown;  upwards  of  two 
thousand  persons  are  claimants,  real  and  ficti- 
tious; of  these  sixteen  cases  have  been  looked  into, 
and  are  **  believed*  to  be  valid  claims.  The 
amount  first  proposed  to  be  taken  was  £90,000, 
out  of  a  provincial  revenue  of  £400,000,  but  the 
sum  of  "losses"  is  variously  estimated  from 
£iaO,000  to  £350,000.  £200,000  is  the  average 
guesa. 

In  the  meantime  all  business  in  Montreal  is  at  a 
*tand,  and  3  per  eent.  additional  has  been  added 
to  the  duties  on  British  goods,  sines  they  were  put 
on  board  here.  Oonfidenoe  is  destroyed  ;  the  quiet- 
HAW  that  prevuled  was  that  arising  from  the  hope 
that  the  Home  Qovenmiiiit  would  reeall£lgiii,  and 
diMllow  the  hilL 


The  only  remedies  for  these  evils  are  the 
of  Blgin,  disallowance  of  the  bill,  and  a  return  ta* 
the  colonial  policy  indicated  by  numerous  petition* 
from  the  colonies,  as  well  as  by  a  growing  convie« 
tioD  in  this  country  of  our  absolute  need  of  eolonies 
to  maintain  our  political,  social,  and  commeroial 
position.  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan  has  suggested,  and 
Mr,  Boulton,  M.F.F.,  has  repeated  it,  that  the 
Island  of  Montreal  and  the  Eastern  townships 
should  form  part  of  Upper  Canada,  the  two  pro- 
vinces to  be  under  different  Assemblies  as  before. 
That,  as  a  partial  reform  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
each  large  colony  should  have  a  separate  apartment 
there,  with  two  private  secretaries — one  to  be  in 
London,  and  one  in  the  colony,  alternately,  for  six 
months  at  a  time.  And,  further,  to  grant  to  colo- 
nists a  limited  number  of  commissions  in  the  Im« 
perial  army.  Mr.  Roebuck's  plan  of  federal  union 
is  a  plagiarism  on  Earl  Grey's  more  workable  Zoll- 
verein,  proposed  in  1846. 

Before  we  again  appear  in  print,  great  events 
may  have  passed  over  the  colony.  The  men  who, 
in  1897-^8,  saved  that  appendage  of  the  crown, 
are  the  men  who  have  been  alienated  by  anti- 
colonial  legislation  here,  and  insulted  by  the  threat 
of  extortion,  under  the  authority  of  the  crown — in- 
solted  on  their  own  broad  acres.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect these  men  to  turn  out  night  and  day,  under 
arms,  to  prevent  friendly  annexation  with  a  power 
which,  though  the  concealed  enemy  of  England, 
yet  offers  to  the  Canadian  all  the  advantages,  and 
even  greater,  than  those  lately  withdrawn  by  Bri- 
tain. We  know  the  men  of  the  Eastern  townships. 
No  stupid  Governor  can  drive  them.  The  majority 
are  either  Englishmen,  or  Americans  from  Vermont, 
recently  settled;  men  who,  like  Nelson,  "never  aaw 
fear;''  who  maintained  a  harassing  border  war  in 
1837,  in  defence  of  British  institutions.  We  have 
read  Lever,  but  have  heard  even  him  surpassed  in 
descriptive  narrative  of  the  troubles,  by  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  a  gallant  colonel,  who  has  again 
been  at  his  post,  with  his  townsmen,  protesting  in 
public  respectfully  against  the  unconstitutional  at- 
tempts to  subvert  their  liberties,  and  appropriate 
their  properties. 

The  French,  if  properly  treated,  need  give  no 
trouble.  They  are  naturally  pusillanimous — are  in 
dread  of  the  Americans  coming  among  them — but, 
having  been  spoiled  by  the  indulgence  of  England, 
they  have  "waxed  fat,  and  kicked." 

As  you  go  further  west,  the  difficulty  of  regaining 
the  confidence  of  the  colonists  in  British  rule  and 
British  honour  diminishes.  The  men  who  repulsed 
the  Prescot  and  Navy  Island  pirates  have  been  in- 
jured in  their  trade,  in  their  prospects,  by  Britain. 
They  look  now  to  the  United  States  for  commeroial 
relations,  and  will  realise  these,  unless  England  use 
her  influence  to  get  the  old  low  duties  re-established 
in  Canada  on  English  goodf,  and  restore  the  trade 
of  the  St  Lawreoea. 
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DU  Modem  Orator:    2  toIs.    Iiondon  :  Aylott  A  Jones. 

Obatobt  is  not  one  of  the  dead  arts.  Thero  are  certain 
languages  called  dead  languages,  because  they  have  ceased 
to  be  spoken,  although  they  are  still  written  and  still 
taught.  The  language  of  oratory  may  be,  and  often  is,  pre- 
ferred entire,  although  the  mouth  that  gavo  it  utterance 
lies  closed,  and  cold,  and  motionless  in  the  tomb.  Being 
dead  it  yet  speaketh. 

The  orators  of  a  past  generation  were  mighty  men  in 
their  time.  The  present  race  of  public  speakers  dwarf 
down  into  mere  declaimers  in  comparison  to  them.  Masters 
of  eloquence,  like  Fox,  Chatham,  Sheridan,  and  Burke, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  these  degenerate  days.  Statesmen 
and  parliamentary  speakers  we  certainly  have,  the  latter  in 
abundance — ^for  every  one  speaks  now-a-days  with  an  eye 
to  the  newspaper  reports,  and  members  of  no  note  deliver 
long,  dull,  and  heavy  harangues  which  are  never  read — but 
orators,  in  the  strict  meaning  and  proper  acceptation 
of  the  word,  are  searoe  commodities.  A  few  like  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Brougham  (in  his  best  days),  Lord 
John  Russell,  D' Israeli,  and  even  Roebuck,  rise  above  the 
common  sort;  but  in  the  oratory  of  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment at  this  particular  juncture  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  look  In  vain  for  the  massive  grandeur,  vehemence,  and 
■implicity  of  Fox,  the  powerful  and  impassioned  eloquenoe 
of  Cliatham,  the  epigrammatio  brilliancy  and  flowing  rhe- 
torio  of  Sheridan,  and  the  rich  imagery  and  philosophical 
reasonmg  of  Burke. 

The  publishers  of  the  two  volumes  styled  "  The  Modem 
Orator" — a  better  name  might  have  been  chosen  for  the  work 
^-havedone  an  essential  service  to  literature,  in  thus  collect- 
ing and  issuing,  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  the  selected 
speeches  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  and  statesmen  of 
modem  times.  No  member  of  parliament,  no  politician,  er 
pnblio  speaker — no  one,  in  short,  who  wishes  to  shine  in  elo- 
quenoe— should  be  without  thisadmirable  and  unequalled  col- 
lection of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  those  great  men 
whose  fame  fills  the  world,  and  sheds  a  glory  over  the  annals 
of  England.  The  work  is  indispensable  to  any  library  which 
has  pretensions  of  being  formed  of  standard  works ;  and  to 
students  of  history  it  is  almost  a  tine  qitz  non.  As  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  those  who  desired  to  excel  in  style,  that 
they  should  give  their  days  and  their  nights  to  the  reading 
of  Addison ;  so  all  who  are  ambitious  of  excelling  in  pub- 
lic speaking,  should  devote  their  time  to  the  study  of  these 
master-speeches.  Better  or  purer  models  could  not.be 
found  in  any  language. 

One  of  the  volumes  contains  a  selection  from  the 
■peecbes  of  Chatham,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  Burke ; 
the  other  Yolnmo  has  those  of  Charles  James  Fox  all  to 
itself.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  that  the  speeches 
are  aoeompanied  with  introductions,  showing  the  occasions 
on  which  they  were  delivered,  and  explanatory  notes. 
Many  of  these  notes  show  a  good  deal  of  research. 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  whose  nervous  displays 
of  eloquenoe  begin  the  series,  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
manding speakers  that  was  erer  heard  within  the  walls  of 
Pariiament.  He  delivered  his  early  speeches  in  the  days 
when  yet  Parliamentary  reporters  were  unknown ;  and 
whon  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  debates  for  the  **  Gentleman's 
M«gMine>"  under  the  name  of  '*  The  Senate  of  Lilliput/' 


"  Parliament,"  says  Boswell,  "then  kept  the  prssi  in  t 
kind  of  mysterious  awe,  which  made  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  such  devices  "— 4t  state  of  things  to  whieh  Jolm 
O'Connell,  and  "the  likes  ov  him,"  who  stand  up  ftr 
privilege,  would  wish  to  reduce  Parliamentary  rsportiog 
again.    Johnson  was  enabled  to  perform  his  task  from  ths 
scanty  notes  furnished  by  persons  employed  by  Cave,  tbe 
publisher  of  the  magazine,  to  attend  in  both  houses,  and  he 
often  enriched  the  speeches  by  his  own  vast  stores  of  infor* 
mation,  and  great  command  of  the  English  language.   With 
regard  to  one  of  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  (then  Mr. 
Pitt)  the  following  anecdote  is  told  in  the  life  of  the  gisit 
lexicographer.  On  the  occasion  when  the  secret  of  Johnssn'i 
authorship  of  the  debates^kept  as  tenaciously  as  that  of  tbs 
Waverley  Novels — first  transpired,  Mr.  Wedderburo  (after- 
wards Lord  Loughborough,  and  Earl  of  Ros8lyn,)Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Francis,  the  translator  of  Horace,  who  is  not  tobe 
confounded  with  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  reputed  author  of  (Ik 
'*  Letters  of  Junius,* '  and  othei*s,  were  dining  with  Sam  Foote, 
the  player.  The  conversation,  at  one  period  of  the  aftemooD, 
related  to  a  debate  of  some  importance  which  took  piset 
in  the  House  of  Commons  towards  the  end  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  administration,  and  Dr.  Francis  observed  that 
'*  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  on  the  occasion  was  the  best  he  had 
ever  read ;"  adding,  "  that  he  had  employed  eight  yean 
of  his  life  in  the  study  of  Demosthenes,  and  finiriied  a 
translation  of  that  celebrated  orator,  with  all  the  decorations 
of  style  and  language  within  the  reach  of  his  capacity;  bet  be 
had  met  with  nothing  equal  to  that  speech  of  Pitt"    To 
the  amazement   of  the  company,  Dr.  Johnson  growled 
out  in  his  usual  style — "  That  speech,  sir,  I  wrote  in  s 
^rret  in  Exeter  Street."    Dr.  Francis,  with  an  inerede- 
lous  stare,  asked  how  that  speech  could  have  been  written  bf 
him?     "Sir,"  replied  Johnson.  "I  wroto  it  in  Exeter 
Street.     I  never  bad  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  but  once.     Cave  had  interest  with  the  doer- 
keepers.     He,  and  the  persons  employed  under  him,  gained 
admittance.     They  brought  away  the  subject  of  diseussion, 
the  names  of  the  speakers,  the  sides  they  took,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  rose  ;  together  with  the  notes  of  the  ar^- 
ments  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  debate.     Tbe  whole 
was  afterwards  communicated  to  me,  and  I  composed  the 
speeches  in  the  form  which  they  now  have  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates."      "Then,  Sir,"  said  Francis,  "700 
have  exceeded  Demosthenes  himself;  for  to  say  that  yon 
have  exceeded  Francis's  Demosthenes   would   be  sayinf 
nothing."     Ono  of  the  company  praised  Johnson's  impar^ 
tiality ;  observing  that  he  dealt  out  reason  and  oloqneoee 
with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties.     "  That  is  not  qoite 
trae,"  said  Johnson ;  "  I  saved  appearanoos  tolerably  wsil; 
but  I  took  care  that  tbe  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the 
best  of  it."     Whether  the  particular  speeoh  which  gavs 
rise  to  the  above  conversation  is  among  thoee  of  Lord  Chat* 
bam  in  this  oolleotion  we  oannot  say ;  but  wo  are  disposed 
to  think  that  all  that  are  here  given  of  his  are  aathentic 

There  are,  in  all,  twenty-six  of  Lord  Chatham's  speeehsi 
in  the  volume.  The  best  of  these  are,  undoubtedly,  those 
on  Lord  Limerick's  motions  for  inquiry  into  tbe  oondoet  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742 ;  on  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
George  IL  after  tho  Battle  of  Dettingen,  in  174S:  on  the 
Preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace  with  France  waA  Sfua,  ia 
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1762 ;  in  fopport  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  1  Y6d ;  on  the  Amerioan 
Stamp  Act,  in  1764;  on  the  Addren  in  answer  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  in  1770;  on  the  Dake  of  Richmond's 
motion  Mspeeitng  tl  e  Seisare  of  Falkland's  Island  hy  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  same  jear ;  on  the  recall  of  the  troops 
from  Boston,  and  on  introdacing  his  own  bill  for  settling 
the  troubles  in  America,  in  1775;  his  lordship  boio^  anxious 
to  the  last  to  conciliate  the  diiferences  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies. 

Lord  Chatham  was  gifted  in  an  eminent  degree  with  the 
qnslitiesof  the  orator,  andhis  personalappearanco  was  greatly 
in  his  &Toar.  He  possessed,  we  are  told,  a  tall  and  manly 
figure,  a  gnoefal  and  dignified  deportment,  a  countenance 
singularly  ezpressiTe,  and  an  eye  the  keenness  of  which 
often  struck  terror  into  the  most  able  and  intrepid  of  his 
opponents.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Do> 
ooonoc,  in  Cornwall,  and  the  grandson  of  that  Thomas 
Pitt  who  was  Govemor  of  Madras,  and  subsequently  of 
Jsmaiea,  more  generally  known  as  the  possessor  of  the  Pitt 
diamond,  at  one  period  esteemed  the  largest  in  Europe. 
He  purchased  it  for  £20,400,  and  sold  it  to  the  Regent 
Orisans  of  France  for  £135,000— a  tolerably  f^iir  profit. 
The  rumour  haying  gone  abroad  that  Governor  Pitt  had 
obtained  this  diamond  by  unfair  means.  Pope  seized  upon 
the  subject  ia  his  well-known  lines,  beginning — 

**  Asleep  and  naked,  as  an  Indian  Iav, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  array ;" 

bat  the  calumny  was  refuted  by  a  narrative  which  the  Go- 
Tenor  suboeqaently  published  of  the  transaction. 

Lord  Chatham  was  bom  in  1708;  and,  after  studyinijr  at 
Etoo  and  Oxford,  entered  the  army  as  a  cornet  of  dragoons, 
baring  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Bluos.     He  was  re- 
tnmed  to  Parliament  in  Febmary  1735,  as  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives for  Old  Samm,  and  his  maiden  speech  wa^ 
delivered  on  Mr.  Pnlteney's  motion,  on  the  29th  of  April, 
1736,  for  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  King  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  the  Third, 
with  the  Prinoees  of  Saxe  Gotha.     This  speech  gave  great 
offence  at  court,  and  as  he  formed  one  of  the  opposition  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  caused  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  cem- 
mission— such  arbitrary  steps  being  ndopted  by  ministers 
in  those  days,  for  the  promotion  of  their  plans,  and  the 
ponishment  of  opponents.     It  is  narrated,  that  the  first 
Bonnd  of  Mr.  Pitt's  voice  in  the  house  terrified  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  he  imnrodiately  exclaimed,  **  We  must  muzzle 
that  terrible  comet  of  horse."     Dismissing  him  from  the 
anny  was  certainly    not  tho  most  efficient  method  of 
lUencmg  such  a  man  as  Lord  Chatham  proved  to  be  ;  but 
it  appears  that  Walpole  oflforod  to  secure  his  promotion  in 
the  service,  if  he  gave  up  his  seat  in  Parliament.     Mr. 
Pitt  saw  where  his  strength  lay,  and  defied  the  minister. 
His  powerfal  oratory  and  effective  opposition  to  the  mea- 
>ves  of  the  Walpole  administration  induced  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Biariborough,  on  her  death,  in  1744,  to  leave 
hfan  a  legacy  of  £10,000. 

He  afterwards  came  into  office  on  the  change  of  ministry; 
and,  in  1766,  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Viscount 
Burton.  His  death  ^ras  worthy  of  him,  and  forms  the  sub- 
JMtofeneof  themostcelebnted  paintings  of  Copley,  the 
father  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Though  called  **  The  Death 
of  Urd  Chatham,"  Us  lordship  did  not  die  till  a  month 
•fter  the  event  which  it  is  intended  to  commemorate. 

On  tk»7(ii  of  April,  1778,  the  Doko  of  Riohmond  brovght 


forward  his  motion  for  the  recognition  of  tho  independence 
of  the  American  States.  Lord  Ciiatham,  who  had  been 
suffering  from  illness,  went  to  town  to  oppose  it.  "  Having 
arrived  at  Westminster,  be  remained  in  tho  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's private  room  until  he  learned  that  Parliamentary 
business  was  about  to  b^gin  ;  he  was  then  led  into  the 
House  of  Peers  by  two  friends.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rich 
salt  of  black  velvet,  and  covered  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel. 
Within  his  large  wig,  little  more  of  his  countenance  was  to 
be  seen  than  his  aquiline  nose,  and  his  penetrating  eye, 
which  retained  all  its  native  fire.  He  looked  like  a  dying 
man,  yet  never  was  seen  a  figure  of  more  dignity.  He 
appeared  like  a  being  of  a  superior  species.  The  lords 
stood  up,  and  made  a  lane  for  him  to  pass  to  his  seat; 
whilst,  with  a  gracefulness  of  deportment  for  which  he  was 
so  eminently  distinguished,  ho  bowed  to  thom  as  he  pro- 
ceeded.' '  While  speaking,  with  all  his  accustomed  energy 
and  eloquence,  against  tho  motion,  he  fell  back  in  a  con- 
vulsive fit,  and  was  borne  from  the  house.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  11th  of  the  following  month,  and  a  monument 
to  his  memory  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  most  renowned  of  Sheridan's  speeches  is  that  which 
he  delivered  in  tho  Douse  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1787*  in  support  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  on  the  charge  relative  to  the  Begum  Prinoessei 
of  Oude.  Tho  effect  of  that  celebrated  speech  on  the 
h?arer8  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or 
modern  eloquence.  Mr.  Hastings  himself  declared  that 
when  he  listened  to  it  he  was  almost  inclined  to  think  him- 
self guilty  of  the  charge,  but  he  looked  within  and  found 
his  conscience  clear,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  counterbalanoe 
all  its  power.  An  amusing  instance  of  its  effi^ct  on  Logan, 
the  poet,  who  wrete  a  masterly  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
whioh  was  the  subject  of  a  state  prosecution,  is  related  in 
Bisset's  Hisitory  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  He  went  that 
day  to  the  House  of  Commons  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
accused  and  against  the  accuser.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
first  hour  he  said  to  a  friend,  "All  this  is  declamatory 
assertion  without  proof;"  when  the  second  was  finished, 
"This  is  a  most  wonderful  oration  ;"  at  the  close  of  the 
third,  "  Mr.  Hastings  has  acted  very  unjustifiably  ;*'  the 
fourth,  "  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  most  atrocious  criminal !"  and 
at  last,  "  Of  all  monsters  of  iniquity  the  most  enormous  is 
Warren  Hastings !" 

Of  this  remarkable  speech,  which  Mr.  Burke  declared  to 
be  "the  most  astoniahing  effort  of  eloquence,  argument, 
and  wit  united,  of  which  there  was  record  or  tradition," 
there  exists  no  perfect  report.  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  "  Life 
of  Sheridan,"  styles  the  sketch  given  of  it  in  tho  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  a  mere  "  spiritless  abstract,  which  stands, 
like  one  of  those  half-clothed  mummies  in  the  Sicilian  vaults, 
with  hero  and  there  a  fragment  of  rhetorical  drapery,  to 
give  an  appearance  of  life  to  its  manrowless  frame."  The 
compilers  of  the  "Modem  Orator"  have  been  at  pains, 
however,  to  insert  the  best  report  of  this  triumphant  display 
of  eloquence  that  they  could  find.  Of  Sheridan's  teoond 
grand  oration,  in  the  same  impeachment,  a  faithful  report 
has  been  preserved. 

From  the  speech  delivered  in  Westminster  Hall  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  on  15th  April,  1788,  on  the  second  charge  against 
Hastings,  in  respeet  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Begumi  of 
Oude,  we  extract  a  snblune  passage  on  filial  love.  It  was 
called  forth  by  the  secret  letten  of  Mr.  Hastings,  md  Un 
sgwt  Mr.  Middl«(oD,  to  the  Ni4wb  Vixi^r  :•-- 
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"  Wlien  I  Bee"  said  Mr.  SUeridftn,  "  in  many  of  tliew  letters, 
the  iniirnuties  of  age  made  a  subject  of  mockery  and  ridicule ; 
when  I  see  the  feeliu£re  of  a  son  treated  hv  Mr.  INUddlcton  as 
puerile  and  contemptiWe ;  when  I  see  an  order  griven  from  Mr. 
Hastings  to  harden  that  son's  heart,  and  to  choke  tlio  strugigrles 
ci nature  in  his  bosom ;  when  I  see  them  iwiuting  to  the  ftous 
name,  and  to  his  standard,  while  marching  to  oppress  the  mother, 
as  to  a  banner  that  gives  dignity,  that  gives  a  holy  sanction  and 
a  reverence  to  their  enterprise — when  I  see  and  hear  these  things 
done — when  I  hear  them  bronght  into  three  deliberate  defences 
set  ap  against  the  charges  of  the  Commons — ^my  lords,  I  own  I 
grow  poKsled  and  confounded,  and  almost  begin  to  doubt  whether, 
where  such  a  defence  can  be  offered,  it  may  not  be  tolerated.  And 
yet,  my  lords,  how  can  I  support  the  claim  of  filial  love  by  argu- 
ment ?  What  can  I  say  on  such  a  subject  P  What  can  I  do, 
but  repeat  the  ready  tmths  which,  with  the  quick  impulse  of  the 
mind,  must  spring  to  the  lips  of  every  man  on  such  a  theme ! 

"  Filial  piety ! — it  is  the  primal  Iwnd  of  societj' ;  it  is  that 
jnstinctiye  principle,  which,  panting  for  its  proper  good,  soothes, 
unbidden,  each  sense  and  sensibility  of  man !  It  now  quivers 
on  eveiy  lip  ! — it  now  beams  from  every  eye ! — ^it  is  an  emana- 
tion of  that  gratitude,  which,  softening  under  the  sense  of  re- 
collected good,  is  eager  to  own  the  vast,  countless  debt  it  ne'er, 
alas !  can  pay,  for  so  many  long  years  of  uncca.sing  solicitudes, 
honourable  self-denials,  life-preserving  cares — it  is  that  part  of 
our  practice  where  duty  drops  its  awe — ^where  rcverenco  refines 
into  love !  It  adcs  no  aid  of  memory — it  needs  not  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason ! — ^pre-existing,  paramount  over  all,  whether  law, 
or  human  rule,  few  arguments  can  increase  and  none  can  dimi- 
nish it ! — it  is  the  sacrament  of  our  nature — not  only  the  duty, 
but  the  indulgence  of  mau — it  is  his  first  great  privilege— it  is 
amongst  his  last  most  endearing  delights ! — it  causes  the  bosom 
to  glow  with  reverberated  love ! — it  requites  the  visitations  of 
nature,  and  returns  the  blessings  that  have  been  received ! — it 
fires  emotion  into  \'ital  principle ! — it  renders  habituated  instinct 
into  a  master-passion — sways  all  the  sweetest  energies  of  man— 
Langs  over  each  vicissitude  of  all  that  most  pass  away — aids  the 
melancholy  virtues,  in  their  last  sad  tasks  of  life,  to  cheer  the 
languors  of  decrepitude  and  age— explores  the  thought — eluci- 
dates the  aching  eye — and  breathes  sweet  consolation  even  in 
the  awful  moment  of  dissolution!  If  these  are  the  general 
■entiments  of  man,  what  must  be  their  depravity — ^wliat  must  be 
tiieir  degeneracy — who  can  blot  out  and  erase  from  the  bosom 
the  virtue  that  is  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  heart,  and 
twined  within  the  chords  of  life  itself?  Aliens  from  nature, 
Apostates  from  humanity !  And  yet,  if  there  be  a  crime  more 
fell,  more  foul — if  there  be  anything  worse  than  a  wilful  perse- 
cutor of  his  mother,  it  is  that  of  a  deliberate  instigator  and  abet- 
tor to  the  deed.  This  it  is  that  shocks,  disgusts,  and  appals  the 
mind  more  than  the  other ;  to  view,  not  a  wilful  parricide,  but 
a  parricide  by  compulsion — a  miserable  wretch,  not  actuated  by 
ihe  stubborn  evils  of  his  own  worthless  heart,  not  driven  by  the 
fury  of  liis  own  distracted  brain,  but  lending  his  sacrilegious 
hand,  without  any  malice  of  liis  own,  to  answer  the  abandoned 
purposes  of  the  human  fiends  that  have  subdued  his  will  I  To 
condemn  crimes  like  these,  we  need  not  talk  of  laws,  or  of  hu- 
man rules ;  their  foulness,  their  deformity  does  not  depend  on 
local  constitutions,  on  human  institutes,  or  religious  creeds; 
they  are  crimes,  and  the  persons  who  perpetrate  them  are  mon- 
sters, who  violate  the  primitive  condition  on  which  the  earth 
was  given  to  man.  They  are  guilty  by  the  general  verdict  of 
human  kind.'* 

Alas!  poor  Sherry!    With  all  his  brilliant  powen  of 

eloquence,  he  need  to  affirm  that  be  seldom  spoke  to  his 

own  satisfaction  until  he  had  taken  a  couple  of  botUes  of 

port  wine.    Byron  relates  the  following  affecting  Instanoe 

of  what  may  be  called  Sheridan's  colloquial  eloquence :— • 

"Once,"  said  his  lordship,  **I  saw  Sheridan  cry,  after  a 

iplendid  dinner.    I  had  the  honour  of  sitting  next  bim. 

The  occasion  of  his  tears  was  some  obserration  or  other 

upon  the  subject  of  the  sturdiness  of  the  ¥^igs  in  resisting 

O0oe,  tad  keeping  to  their  prinoiples.    Sheridan  turned 

round— *  Sir,  it  is  easy  for  my  Lord  G.,  or  Eari  6.,  or 

Marquis  B.*  or  Lord  H,,  with  thousands  upon  thousands  a- 

^ear,  Mmie  of  it  ^ther  presently  derifod,  or  inherited  in 

VlBMue  pr  aeqnUlllws  fnm  thepobUq  npney,  to  boMt  of 


their  patriotism  and  keep  aloof  Ax>m  temptalioB ;  but  thsy 
do  not  know  from  what  temptation  those  hare  kepi  aloof 
who  had  eqaal  pride,  at  least  equal  talents,  and  pot  aneqosl 
passions,  and  nevertheless  knew  not,  in  the  course  of  their 
lives,  what  it  was  to  have  a  shilling  of  their  own.'  And 
in  saying  this  he  wept."  Byron  adds,  *'  I  have  mors  tbu 
once  heard  him  say, '  that  be  never  had  a  shilling  of  hti 
own.'  To  be  sure,  ho  contrired  to  estnet  a  good  maoy  of 
other  people's." 

The  only  forensio  speeches  in  the  ooUeetkm  are  thoieof 
Ix>rd  Erskine ;  and  they  form  no  inoonsiderable  pertioQ  of 
the  Tolume  which  contains  them«  His  defence  of  Captain 
Baillie  for  a  libel  on  the  Eari  of  Sandwich,  then  first  lonl 
of  the  Admiralty,  delivered  November  24,  1778*  sood  aftsr 
his  being  calUnl  to  the  bar,  stamped  him  at  onoe  as  ono  of 
the  most  fearless  and  effective  Uw-orators  of  the  day,  while 
his  celebrated  speech  as  oounsel  for  Lord  George  Gordoo, 
on  his  trial  for  high  treason,  5th  Februaiy,  1761,  showed 
Iiim  to  be  immeasurably  superior  to  all  his  oontempoiariM 
at  the  bar.  No  man  excelled  more  in  the  art  of  addreniDg 
a  jury.  He  knew  how  to  sway  their  every  feeUag,  and  to 
comouind  their  strictest  attention.  His  finest  oration  of 
this  kind  has  been  declared  to  be  his  speech  in  deisooo  of 
John  Stockdale,  a  bookseller  of  London,  tried  on  an  cm 
officio  information  filed  by  the  Attorney-General,  for  liaviog 
published  Mr.  Logan's  pamphlet,  ahready  refened  to,  in 
defence  of  Warren  Hastings.  His  displays  of  rhetoriesl 
power,  in  defence  of  tho  various  parties  ohai^d  with  high 
treason  in  the  state  prosecutions  of  1794,  partieuhtfly  hit 
speech  in  defenoe  of  Thomas  Hardy,  are  lasting  menBm*»<T 
of  his  genius.  These  orations  of  Erskine  oo^ght  to  fona 
the  study  of  all  who  expect  to  attain  distinotion  as  pMsn 
at  the  bar  of  courts  of  law. 

To  Burke's  speeches,  noble  speoimena  of  eloqosnoe  ai 
they  are,  we  can  make  but  brief  allusion.  His  prinoi{iol 
orations  were  delivered  on  East  Indian  affairs,  and  in  the 
case  of  Warren  Hastings,  with  the  management  of  the  pio- 
seoution  of  whom  he  was  entrusted.  Great,  as  a  writer, 
he  was  equally  great  as  a  spealcer.  From  tha  Ubouied  de- 
tails in  which  he  indulged,  however,  his  speeches  in  the 
houtfc  were  sometimes  very  tedious,  and  even  tiiesome. 
"Ask  any  well-informed  public  character,"  aaid  Geneial 
Fitzpatrick,  **  who  is  the  best-informedman  in  ParliameBt, 
and  the  answer  will  certainly  be  Burke  ;  inquire  who  is  the 
most  eloquent,  or  the  most  witty,  and  the  leply  will  be 
Burke ;  then  ask  who  is  the  most  tiresome,  and  tlis  re- 
sponse will  still  be  Borke^most  certainly,  Burke." 

Fox's  speeches  form  of  themselves  a  body  of  oratory  an* 
equalled  in  any  language.  From  the  close  of  the  year  1770, 
to  the  beguming  of  1806,  he  qpoke  on  almost  eveiy  subject 
of  national  importance  that  came  before  the  House  of  Coin* 
mens,  while  he  bad  a  seat  in  Parliament.  His  ocatioQi^ 
partiouUurly  those  which  be  delivered,  as  leader  of  the  op* 
position,  on  the  introduction  of  his  own  India  Bill,  and  oa 
that  of  his  great  rival  Fitt,  on  the  Westminster  Soratioy, 
the  Regency  Bill,  the  Libel  Bill,  the  trial  of  Hastings,  on 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  on  the  motion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  as  wcU  as  his 
several  powerful  and  earnest  appeals  to  Pariiament  in  £^ 
vour  of  preserving  peace  with  Franoe,  are  finished  ^peoi* 
mens  of  eloquence,  unmatched  lor  sdvoqgth  of  i  eainnim. 
aoateneis  of  ai^pnttent^  and  eneigy  of  ianguage. 

As  an  eztemporaiy  apoaker,  on  quettioM  9ritb^  ni* 
dOBly  and  lUMx^wttdly  ia  tilt  como  of  «  Mitfr  iM  ^ 
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gtmi,  Ott  tlMM  be  would  ipetk  ibr  an  hoar  sometimes, 
with  ooBittmmaUe  ability  aad  astonishing  ease  and  flaenoy. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  describes  Fox  as  "the  most  De> 
mosthenean  speaker  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes." 
"  His  speeehes,"  says  Sheridan,  "  were  among  the  finest 
examples  of  argamentation — abounding  in  pointed  ohser- 
Tations  and  just  condnsions,  clothed  in  forcible  expression, 
and  deliTered  with  manly  boldness.  The  leading  charac- 
teristic of  his  oratory  was  a  ready,  and,  as  it  were,  an  in- 
taitiTe  power  of  analysts,  which  he  possessed  beyond  any 
man  now  liring  j  and  it  would  not  exceed  the  truth,  pcr- 
baps,  if  it  were  added,  equal  to  any  man  that  has  eyer 
Ured."  Godwin  likens  the  impetuosity  of  his  eloquence 
to  "the  current  of  the  river  Rhone — nothing  could  arrest 
its  oourse.'*  Uis  utterance,  from  the  rush  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  Tehemence  of  his  style,  was  often  rapid  and  un- 
pleasing,  which,  with  all  his  natural  git\s,  prevented  him 
from  being  a  very  persuasive  speaker.  His  orations, 
nevertheless,  read  well.  Although  the  fire  and  energy  of 
the  living  orator  are  wanting,  the  glowing  and  eloquent 
words  with  wfaioh  he  moved  his  hearers  and  gained  the  nd- 
miration  and  wonder  of  his  oootemporaries,  remain  to  de- 
light, instruct,  and  enlighten  still. 

The  period  of  time  embraced  within  the  circle  of  the 
contents  of  tbeeo  two  volumes  is  one  of  the  mo&t  important 
aod  exciting  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  Many  of  the 
questions  discussed  had  the  most  momentous  bearing  not 
ooly  on  the  welfare  of  this  country,  but  on  the  fate  of  mil- 
lioos  of  oar  feliow-mcn,  while  the  names  of  the  speakers 
sre  the  groatest  that  can  be  found,  during  the  some  era, 
m  the  rolls  of  the  orators  of  any  nation.  All  this  gives  an 
interest  and  a  value  to  the  publication  which,  added  to  the 
intrinsio  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  contents,  must  render 
it  sttooessful,  as  it  makes  it  unique  in  modern  literature. 
The  third  volume  is  to  comprise  the  Parliamentary  speeches 
of  William  Piit»  the  great  rival  of  Fox,  and  one  worthy  of 
bsbig  hit  rival,  and  will  form  an  appropriate  addition  to  the 
leries. 


Btawhamp:  or,  the  Error,  By  G.  P«  R.  James,  Esq., 
author  of  *«  The  Smuggler,"  *'  Damley,*'  **  Richelieu,*' 
&o.    3  vols.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mb.  JaMSfl  ought  to  be  styled  the  many-volumed.  His 
indnstry  anil  indefiitigability  are  unequalled.  He  has  pub- 
Ibhcd  more  novels  and  romances  than  any  author  of  the 
day,  and  there  is  no  end  to  his  productions.  They  would 
famish  of  themselves  a  good  circulating  library  ;  and  when 
we  say  eircttlatiog,  we  mean  that  they  would  really  be  read. 
His  works.  Indeed,  are  flnished  with  so  much  artistic  skill, 
sod  he  baa  so  muoh  ingenuity  and  knowledge  of  what  ought 
to  eomiUtBte  a  good  novel,  that  whatever  ho  publishes  is 
eivayi  tore  to  bo  asked  for.  It  would  take  a  lifetime, 
however,  to  read  all  his  works.  The  list  is  so  extensive 
that  we  wonder  if  ho  remembers  all  the  names  himself,  or 
if  he  can  repeat  thom  in  their  order  without  book.  He 
would  be  a  very  extraordinary  man  if  ho  could. 

He  began  with  historical  novels,  induced  thereto,  doubt- 
less, by  the  great  sucoeas  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  For  cur- 
eomstantiality  of  detail,  description  of  incident,  or  crowd- 
ing together  of  oventa,  as  well  as  oontrivanoe  of  situations 
and  dilemmas,  and  the  painting  of  costume  and  all  the  exter- 
aai  aoeeMories  of  his  sabjeot,  he  has,  probably,  no  equal  at 
the  pieaenfc  day ;  hot  in  intensity  of  pawioni  tho  depictmg 


of  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  the  keen 
anatomization  of  human  nature,  as  it  is  exhibited  by  tho 
men  and  women  of  the  nineteenth  century,  living  without 
feudal  recollections  or  heraldio  associations  of  any  kind,  ho 
falls  short  of  many  contemporary  novelists. 

He  has  of  late  produced  several  fictions  of  a  more  domes- 
tic and  social  nature — mere  novels,  in  short,  devoted  to  the 
delineation  of  modem  society,  without  anything  of  the  his- 
torical in  their  composition.  ' '  Beauchamp,  or  the  Error," 
is  one  of  these ;  and  few  productions  of  its  kind,  of  recent 
publication,  are  so  interesting  and  attractive.  In  all  that 
relates  to  the  description  of  manners  and  incident,  and  to 
the  discrimination  of  character,  it  is  complete  as  a  flrst-clase 
novel.  Adventure  follows  adventure,  and  event  succeeds 
event,  till  the  dcnoxitmerU  in  the  third  volume,  with  won- 
derful rapidity;  and  the  author's  invention,  appears,  in  this 
respect,  as  usual,  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  style  of  "Beau- 
champ"  is  lirely  and  agreeable.  There  is  no  straining  for 
effect — all  goes  smoothly  on ;  and  yot  the  work  is  as  effective 
throughout  as  the  reader  might  reasonably  expect  from  tho 
wcll-knovn  skill  and  ability  of  the  author. 

The  plot  and  composition  of  the  story  are  admirably  ma- 
naged .   The  principal  personage,  at  the  outset  passing  under 
the  name  of  Beauchamp,  turns  out  to  bo  a  Viscount  Lea- 
ham,  whose  youthful  indiscretion  in  allowing  himself  to  bo  in*, 
veigled  into  an  irregular  Scotch  marriage  with  an  artful  and 
abandoned,  but  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  woman, 
named  Charlotte  Hoy,  forms  "the  Error"  on  which  tho 
stoiy  principally  moves.     Being  ou  a  visit  to  a  relation  in 
Scotland,  an  old  maiden  lady  of  the  name  of  Moreton,  on 
his  twenty-first  birth-day,  a  party  was  given  to  celebrate  tho 
event.  By  the  aid  of  a  cousin  of  his,  a  certain  Captain  More- 
ton,  a  great  scoundrel,who  bad  squandered  away  his  estate, 
and  who  appears  throughout  the  second  and  third  volumes 
as  tho  master-villain  of  the  work.  Hiss  Hay  was  enabled  to 
carry  her  design  into  effect.     She  lived  with  Miss  Moreton 
as  something  between  a  friend  and  companion,  and  on  tho 
night  of  the  party  was  particularly  pleasing  and  attractive. 
Poor  Beauchamp  was  induced  to  drink  a  great  deal,  and 
some  romping  sport  being  proposed,  he  was  called  upon 
to  ohoose  a  wife  for  the  afternoon.     He  was  told  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  country  on  such  occasions,  and  he  readily 
yielded  to  the  suggestion.     He  chose  Miss  Hay,  acknow- 
ledged her  before  witnesses  as  his  wife,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing ho  found  himself  married.      He  immediately  quitted 
tho  house  of  his  relative,  and  returned  in  all  haste  to  Eng- 
land.   Uis  father,  to  whom  ho  communicated  tho  whole 
circumstances  of  the  base  transaction,  took  the  best  legal 
advice  in  the  matter  that  he  could  find,  and  found  his  son 
entangled  past  reoal ;  but  in  consideration  of  a  promise  on 
the  woman's  part  never  to  molest  him  or  take  his  name, 
one  thooiand  pounds  per  annum  was  settled  upon  her. 
On  coming  to  the  title,  Lord  Lenham,  to  escape  from  tho 
consequences  of  his  early  error,  travelled  abroad,  and  spent 
some  time  in  India.     At  the  period  when  the  story  opens* 
he  is  residing  quietly,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Beau- 
champ, at  the  little  inn  in  the  retired  village  of  Taming- 
ham,  "somewhere  in  the  west  of  England,"  as  it  is  some- 
what widely  described.     His  object  was,  not  so  much  con- 
ceaknent  from  his  persecutor,  Charlotte  Hay,  and  her  para- 
mour, his  cousin.  Captain  Moreton,  for  he  did  not  know 
that  they  wore  at  that  very  time  in  his  near  neighboar- 
hood,  but  to  purehase  tho  Moreton  estate,  which  his  profli- 
gate cousin  had  dissipated  ia  extravaganoe  and  debauchery. 
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and  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  rascally  Uwyer  of  the 
name  of  Wharton,  who  figures  pretty  prominently  througheai 
the  story.  The  Viscount  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a 
Sir  John  Slingsby,  a  gentleman  of  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; and,  in  tho  belief  that  Charlotte  Ilay  is  dead— to 
which  she  had  artfully  administered  by  not  claiming  her 
annuity  for  years,  and  by  causing  her  effects  in  Paris  to  be 
■old  off  as  those  of  "the  late  Charlotte  Hay,  I^ady  Len- 
ham"— he  marries  her.  On  turning  from  tho  alUr.  how- 
ever, with  his  bride,  he  is  confronted  by  this  his  first  wife, 
and  threatened  with  a  trial  for  bigamy,  Ac.  The  production 
of  documents,  howerer,  by  a  Widow  Lamb,  a  poor  Scotch- 
woman in  the  neigbourhood,  proving  Charlotte  Hay's  pre- 
vious marriage  to  a  Scotch  minister,  Mrs.  Lamb's  cousin, 
from  whom  she  had  eloped  with  Captain  Moreton,  and  who 
vras  alive  at  the  time  of  the  pretented  marriage  with  the 
young  Lenbam,  very  materially  alters  the  complexion  of 
the  case.  The  catastrophe  that  ensues  is  terrible.  The 
disappointed  and  abandoned  woman,  rendered  desperate  by 
the  failure  of  all  her  plans,  goes  back  to  the  inn,  and 
straightway  cuts  the  throat  of  Captain  Moreton,  her  guilty 
companion,  as  he  lies  asleep  on  a  sofa,  and  then  throws 
herself  over  the  window,  and  is  taken  up  dead  ! 

There  is,  besides  aU  this,  no  lack  of  incident.  An  at- 
tempt at  the  abduction  of  a  Miss  Clifford,  a  young  lady  of 
beauty  and  fortune,  which  both  Beauchamp  and  a  high- 
spirited,  bravp,  and  generous-hearted  young  officer  of  the 
name  of  Ned  Hnyward,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  per- 
■onages  in  the  story,  are  instrumental  in  frustrating,  be- 
gins the  series.  Then  there  are  two  or  three  attempts  at 
shooting,  and  one  at  drowning;  a  duel,  a  fire,  and  a  well- 
worked-up  scene  with  lawyers  and  bailitrs,  whon  Sir  John 
Slingsby,  through  the  villanous  contrivances  of  Wharton, 
the  lawyer,  is  arrested  for  debt,  from  which  be  is  relieved 
by  Mr.  Hay  ward  and  Lord  Lenbam. 

The  characters  are  well  drawn  ;  one  or  two  of  them,  such 
as  Billy  Lamb,  the  little  humpbacked  potboy  of  Tarningbam 
Inn,  and  Stephen  Gimlet,  alias  Wolf,  tho  poacher,  and 
afterwards  gamekeeper  at  Slingsby  Park,  have  some  original 
features  in  them.  The  story  has  its  honest  attorney  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Bacon,  as  well  as  its  villanous  one  in  that  of 
Mr.  Wharton.  Sir  John  Slingsby  is  a  jolly  old  vctcnm, 
who  likes  to  enjoy  himself  and  make  everybody  comfortable 
about  him.  His  daughter,  and  his  niece,  Miss  Clifford,  who 
becomes  the  wife  of  Hayward,  are  favourable  specimens  of 
young  English  ladies  of  their  rank  in  life.  A  blackguard 
of  the  mime  of  Henry  Wittingham,  the  son  of  a  retired 
merchant,  who  becomes  tho  great  man  of  the  village,  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
adventures  and  incidents  that  form  the  plot.  He  it  is  who 
is  the  grand  mover  in  the  attempted  abduction  of  Miss  CUIf- 
ford ;  for  which,  and  for  his  extravagance  and  e?i!  courses. 
he  is  disowned  and  disinherited  by  his  father.  By  tho  aid 
of  an  indulgent  housekeeper,  however,  on  the  night  of  his 
father's  death,  ho  searches  for  and  burns  the  will,  and 
quietly  takes  possession.  Soon  after,  he  gives  a  dinner  to 
tome  of  his  friends,  but  finds  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  wine, 
and  a  sort  of  contraction  of  the  throat,  and  a  general  shudder 
throughout  his  frame,  in  attempting  to  drink  any  liquid. 
He  had  been  bit  by  the  gamekeeper's  dog  some  time  before, 
when,  with  Captain  Moreton,  ho  had  made  an  attack  upon 
him,  and  the  result  is,  that  ho  dies  of  hydrophobia. 

From  the  brief  description  we  have  attempted,  it  will  be 
aeen  that  tho  story  is  a  good  one,  and  well  told.    We  re- 


finnn  from  extracts,  Mfeiring  our  readers  to  th6  book  IMC 
Many  of  them,  doubtless,  mutt  have  perofed  H  by  this 
time. 


VeritiXi :  a  Poem.    London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Gmo, 

and  Longmans,  1849. 

**  Veritas*'  is  but  the  one  title -of  this  remarkable  pro- 
duction. Its  second  title  is  explanatory— namely,  "  Bein* 
the  biography  of  a  poet,  in  which  is  pouitrayed  the  manoers 
of  those  among  whom  ho  moved,  with  incidental  deecrip> 
tions  of  sense  and  scenery,  forming  a  text-book  on  many 
matters  of  importanoo  concerning  the  world  we  live  in/' 
Who  this  poet  is  we,  at  least,  can  bo  at  no  loss  to  know, » 
we  here  recognise  one  or  two  passages,  incorporated  ia  ths 
poem,  which  have  already  appeared  in  our  own  pages,  with 
the  poet's  name. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  it  has  been  worked  oot 
defUy  and  well.  The  author  is  no  new  hand,  and,  wbea  hs 
likes,  he  can  throw  off  a  poem  or  a  song,  the  latter,  espe- 
cially, of  a  very  superior  kind,  indeed.  We  admire  t!ie 
fervour  of  his  genius,  the  boldness  of  his  oonoeptions,  and, 
in  this  particular  poem,  the  pungency  of  his  satire.  "  Veri- 
tas" is  one  of  tho  most  original  pieces  that  has  appeared  o' 
lato  years  as  an  entire  poem.  It  contains  passages  of  grent 
beauty  and  power,  and  is,  above  all,  a  readable  and  in- 
structive production.  In  some  respecto  it  is  unequal  in  iu 
tone,  as  well  as  in  its  flights  ;  but  this,  the  preface  aiys, 
was  intonded,  "as  it  docs  not  represent  one  feature  m  life, 
but  many  ;  and  as  life  Is  unequal,  so  must  the  writing  be'  *— 
a  very  original  reason  certainly  for  the  author's  digressions, 
and  occasional  lapses  from  the  lofty  and  sublime  down  to 
the  free  and  familiar. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  the  poem,  and  the  truth  is  stated 
boldly,  and  at  the  same  time  with  good  discretion.  Thers 
Is  much  sound  sense  in  many  of  the  author's  reflectioos, 
which  is  a  thing  oftener  found,  like  truth,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
draw-well  than  in  the  insipid  productions  of  most  of  the 
minor  poete  of  the  day. 

Wo  bhall  give  a  specimen  or  two  to  prove  that  •  *  Veritas' ' 

is  deserving  of  our  good  opinion.     The  poet  reUtes  his 

vicissitudes  in  lifo  in  strong  and  vigorous  language,  and 

shows  his  disappointments  in  trade,  and  the  misfortunes  be 

su:>taincd  in  different  situations  into  which  he  was  thrown 

by  circumstances ;  though  they  had  never  made  his  spirit 

quail,  or  deprived  it  of  one  iota  of  his  charaoteristic  ebeer- 

fulness. 

"  Xever  exposed  his  sorrows  when  with  men. 
But  felt,  alone,  and  soothed  him  with  his  pen; 
Dress'd  in  the  evening  for  some  route  or  ball, 
«      And  was  the  merriest  fellow  of  them  all !" 

He  was  bom,  he  tells  us,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  aad 
this  season  of  buds  and  blossoms,  and  promise  aad  bepe, 
calls  forth  the  following  sweet  little  bit  cf  pore  natofs  aod 
concise  description  :— 

"  But  for  his  heat,  and  poesy,  and  heart. 
And  music,  unadom'd  by  teacher's  art^— 
No  marvel  that  he  early  learnt  to  sing, 
He  came  into  the  world  in  joyous  spring; 
Not  when  exhausted  nature  dies  away. 
And  falling  leaves  foretel  the  year's  decay; 
Not  in  the  sweet  effulgence  and  the  bloom 
Of  shrubs  and  flowers  and  blossoms  ia  perfume; 
Bat  after  dreaiy  winter  had  just  fled. 
And  nature  rises  fresh,  as  from  tho  dead! 
'Tis  also  at  this  time  the  happy  thrash 
First  opes  its  tuneful  carols  on  the  bosh. 
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"Rie  fsooiag  riog-dore,  on  tbe  budding  larch, 

Is  imid  onoe  amre  to  hendd  in  sweet  March ; 

Those  birds  that  shunned  the  cold  winds  of  the  north. 

From  other  climates  now  come  gladly  forth ; 

The  tiny  Ash,  bennmbM  within  the  stream, 

Awake  again  to  SoPs  reviving  beam ; 

The  bees,  and  varied  insects,  seek  again 

The  primrose  and  the  cowslip  on  the  plain  ; 

The  butterfly  begins  to  get  its  wings, 

And  equinox  the  winter*s  requiem  sings !  *^ 

Of  truth,  the  object,  and  indeed  the  inapiration  of  his 
poem,  he  laya — 

''Truth  was  his  forte !  therefore  he  wrote  in  truth ; 
It  gave  no  trouble,  and  his  lines  were  smooth : 
Tis  yet  the  backbone  of  the  human  race, 
Thoogh  trick  nnd  fashion  oft  its  power  displace. 
There's  truth  in  life,  there's  truth  in  Christian  faith ; 
Fashion  and  fiiisehood  fly  the  bed  of  death ! 
And  God  is  truth !     So,  in  His  image  made. 
Truth  never  can  the  poorest  man  degrade. 
Yet  people  wonder  when  they  find  thee  famed 
For  any  act  of  common  feeling  named ; 
In  leaving  halla  of  grandeur  and  their  joys 
To  be  amnsed,  with  children,  or  with  toys — 
Tis  just  the  great  in  mind  who  comprehend 
The  futs  of  life,  and  see  their  secret  end ; 
The  sweet  retirement  'moDg  &ir  lakes  or  flowers, 
Where  merry  larks  ascend  through  dewy  showers, 
All  that  is  genuine,  be  it  small  or  great. 
Is  the  reward  of  genius  and  its  &te ; 
No  payment  thai  the  hand  of  man  can  give 
Could  make  it  for  a  meaner  motive  live  !'* 

This  is  one  of  his  oalmer  and  more  didaotio  passages. 

On  his  retom  from  London,  where,  for  two  years,  he  tells 

01,  he  experienced,  like  many  others,  all  the  distresses  and 

disappointments  of  a  literary  life,  he  went  to  the  Highlands ; 

aad  ihe  following  burst  Is  higher,  and  more  sustained,  than 

the  extract  just  gWeo  : — 

"Boaming  the  Highlands  with  an  aspect  proud. 
Viewing  their  peaks  wrapt  in  their  misty  shroud ; 
Paid  visits  to  the  haunts  of  earlier  days, 
Wandered  by  streams,  and  walked  by  flowery  ways, 
£i]|}oyed  the  sunny  leisure  that  he  had. 
And  (bit  his  spirit  magnified  and  glad  I 

*<  Among  the  hills  'tis  beautiful  to  see 
The  lambkins  sporting  lightly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  statdy  steeds  yoked  graceful  in  the  plough. 
The  husbandman  with  bonnet  on  his  brow. 
The  sower,  with  his  white  sheet  at  his  side. 
Throwing  his  hopeful  seed  with  manly  stride. 
The  noon«day  sun  ascending  warm  and  bright. 
The  heath-dad  rocks  on  every  sloping  height. 
The  dashing  streams  that  leap  in  mirth  along, 
Where  pretty  milk-maids  chaunt  their  rural  song, 
The  lowing  herd,  the  neighing  of  the  steed. 
The  homely  joys  that  city  charms  exceed. 
The  germing  crops,  so  toider  and  so  green, 
The  flowers  that  blush  by  rivulets  half-seen. 
The  mountain-daisy  in  its  full  perfume. 
The  primrose,  cowslip,  and  the  yellow  broom. 
The  whokaome  sephyrs  felt  in  every  ghide. 
The  cavemed  glens,  the  bowers  by  nature  made, 
The  song  of  binls,  the  murmur  of  the  bees. 
The  sweet  returning  leaves  on  varied  trees — 
All  tiiese  inspire  the  mind  with  latent  joy. 
And  make  a  man  as  cheerful  as  a  boy !" 

The  volune  is  a  smalt  one,  oonsisting  of  only  110  pages ; 
bat  from  its  plan,  if  subject,  and  the  poetical  power  dis- 
played throughout,  it  is  sure  to  create  a  sensation. 

The  Wifrki  of  AUan  Ramsay,  with  his  Life.     Vol,  I. 
I^»doa«  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin :  A.  Fulkurton  and  Go. 

A  ovsAF  and  popular  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Ramsay, 
vUeh,  with  the  other  Tolnmes  of  the  series  of  works  of  the 
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standard  Scotch  poets,  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
Messrs.  FuUarton  and  Co.,  ought  to  be  in  every  Scotsman's 
library.  The  works  are  carofuUy  reprinted  from  the  best 
editions,  and  are  furnished  with  biographies,  and  explana- 
tory notes,  besides  being  illustrated  by  portraits  and  other 
appropriate  engravings. 

The  present  collection  of  Bamsny's  works  is  taken  from  the 
edition  of  Mr.  Georgo  Chalmers,  published  by  Cadell  and 
Davies,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  1800,  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  pieces  not  therein  inserted,  and  a  few  original  notes. 
The  life  is  by  Mr.  George  Chalmers ;  and  the  celebrated 
Essay,  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  on  Ramsay's  Genius  and 
Writing.<4,  is  also  given.  With  thcso,  this,  the  first  Tolume, 
comprises  verses  addressed  to  the  author,  his  serious  poems» 
his  elegiac  poems,  and  his  comic  poems,  including  the  three 
cantos  of  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green.  The  embellishments 
are — a  portrait  of  Ramsay,  engraved  by  R.  Bell,  from  the 
painting  by  his  son,  Allan  Ramsay,  junior,  who  became 
eminent  as  an  artist ;  a  vignette  view  of  Ramsay's  House, 
Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh ;  and  a  scene  from  the  "  Gentle 
Shepherd." 

Old  London  Bridge,    By  G.  Herbert  Rod  ^ell.    London  : 

J.  (b  D.  A.  Darling. 

This  volume  contains  a  history  connected  with  Old  Lon- 
don Bridge,  published  originally,  we  believe,  in  numbers^ 
and  illustrated  in  the  now  common  style.  The  illnstrations 
are  not  remarkably  well  executed,  but  the  writing  is  far 
over  the  average  of  similar  works.  The  story  is  laid  in  the 
times  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  abounds  in  stirring  incidents  of 
*'  love  and  murder,"  essential  to  the  monarch's  reign. 

The  novel  has  an  historical  foundation,  and  Hogarth's 
idle  and  industrious  apprentice  was  tho  same  tale  done  in 
his  style,  and  done  well. 

Mr.  Hewet,  a  clothier  on  London  Bridge,  had  two  ap* 
prentices  and  one  daughter.  The  idle  apprentice's  namo 
is  Horton  ;  that  of  the  industrious,  Osborne.  Many  mi- 
nor characters  are  introduced  into  tho  400  pages  which 
form  the  work ;  but  the  chief  interest  attaches  to  the  mer- 
chant's family — who,  for  wealthy  people  in  those  days,  were 
exposed  to  fearful  vicissitudes. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  entire  business  is  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  virtue  is  rewarded,  and  vico  punished  ;  an  end 
to  adventures  not  always  accomplished  in  this  world,  but 
quite  consistent,  we  believe,  with  the  original  history  in 
this  case. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  trace  tho  current  of  the  book« 

for  that  would  involve  a  needlessly  long  notice  of  a  work 

already  read  by  many,  and  certain  of  extensive  popularity, 

especially  in  London  and  amongst  those  who  are  acquainted 

with  the  city. 

Like  many  other  novelists,  the  author  expatiates  often 

shortly  and  well  on  topics  that  come  not  necessarily  within 

his  province,  and  he  accurately  defines  heresy  in  a  tale  too 

common  in  these  times: — 

"  *  Heresv,  heresy  !'  and  he  repeated  the  word  still  more 
bitterly ;  '  know  you  the  meaning  of  the  word,  young  Mas- 
ter Edward?  if  not,  I'll  tell  you.  Herbsy  is  in  the  not 
thinking  as  those  think  who  are  in  power;  gain  but  the 
power  to  puniahf  and  then  all  are  heretics  who  uimk  not  like 
yourself.  Oh !  power,  power !  how  wondrous  religious  does 
It  make  us  in  our  own  conceit !  Now  mark  the  difference 
a  few  years  have  made ;  ray  father  was  deemed  to  be  a  child 
of  Satan,  and  to  Satan's  fiery  home  was  sent,  as  they  believed, 
through  fire.  Had  be  still  lived  he  had  now  been  almost 
worshipped  as  a  saint,  for  he  was  truly  good.  All  the  arta 
that  artiiU  priests  could  bring  to  bear  upon  his  health,  his 
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mind,  his  hrnnan  f(»«lm|rSp  were  emploTed  to  bend  him  to 
their  will ;  but  all  in  vain :  long  was  no  kept  in  prison — 
BtarTed — then  tempted  by  all  thepromi.^cd  luxuries  that  could 
tempt  a  starving  man  ;  bat  still  his  ftrmness  failed  him  not. 
The  last  hope  to  subdue  him  was  my  mother ;  they  had  not 
long  been  married  ;  sho  loved  my  father  as  her  life ;  his  life 
was  nausht  to  him,  o»mp.-<red  to  the  lore  he  felt  for  her;  but 
his  conviction  in  reirnrd  to  the  great  Truth  was  mightiei* 
than  all  his  worldly  hopes.  Now  came  the  last,  the  fatal 
seeiie.  It  was  enucted  in  that  plaee  of  tire,  of  torture,  and  of 
blood,  SmilhQeld.  There  stood  the  pulpit,  from  which  nanj^bt 
but  charity  and  peace  to  all  mankind  should  evertiow,  but  now 
erected  to  sanction  the  tortures  of  earthly  flames,  and  to 
send  to  flames  eternal,  were  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  »o, 
the  upright  soul  of  one  who  merely  diftered  in  ontward  form 
of  worship  of  that  God  whom  bo  and  his  accusers  both  knelt 
before,  and  called  all-merciful.  When  all  else  had  fuiled  to 
shake  my  poor  father  in  this  dreadful  moment  of  earthly 
trial,  what  did  the  miscalled  holy  fieu«ls  do  then!  they 
brought  his  wife,  my  motlier  soon  to  be,  the  Idol  of  bis 
heart,  the  bliss  or  anffuish  of  his  every  thought — they 
brought  her  to  him  while  fsisteued  to  the  stake — they  forced 
her  on  her  knees  to  pray  of  him  to  save  his  lifo  by  renoun- 
ciofl:  what  they  called  his  damning  heresy;  and  when  this 
hist,  this  horrid  attempt  to  subdue  atfrighted  nature  failed, 
they  placed  a  burning  brand  within  her  gmsp,  and  then  by 
lorco  compelled  the  wife  to  fire  the  fat  il  pile  that  was  to  con- 
sume in  tortures  her  heart's  adored — her  husband.  I  have 
leeu  told  that  at  the  tirst  trial,  the  very  faggots  seemed,  as 
by  miracle,  to  refuse  to  burn  ;  but  the  monster  who  had  the 
welcome  work  in  charge  soon  subdued  their  obstinacy,  by 
iniidiu!?  her  hand  to  those  substances  the  most  inflammable*; 
tne  smoke  ascended;  the  flames  at  last  burst  forth  ;  and 
umidst  the  ories  of  agony  of  a  dyin?  father,  and  the  shrieks 
•.f  a  mother  maddened  by  her  anguish,  I  vaa  untimely 
cm  I 

The  following  topic  is,  perhaps,  more  congenial  than  he- 
resy to  the  novelist's  business  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Hewet 
was  a  prosperous  merchant,  and  Lord  Mayor.  Osborne, 
his  confidential  clerk,  but  a  miserable  lover,  with  iimumer- 
able  opportunities  of  stating  his  case,  had  nearly  lost  the 
lady  to  the  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy,  who  was  more 
active  in  this  kind  of  work. 

The  defent  of  the  young  Earl  and  the  suooess  of  Osborne 
aroso  more  from  the  activity  in  his  cause  of  other  parties, 
and  especially  of  the  young  lady  herself,  than  any  measures 
of  hi^  own.  The  marriage  was  at  last  celebrated,  and  that 
of  two  of  their  dependants,  on  the  Christmas-eve  follow- 


ing, when  w0  eom«  hj  an  ezplaaation  of  *'  lamW  veol." 
Uow  iearfullj  the  Saxoaa  faar*  oompleil  Gaebe  aaiiKS 
and  customs  :^ 

"  Now  the  delicious  *  lambs'  wool '  waa  handed  roQsd. 
As  many  of  our  renders,  partieularly  the  jpentler  kiod,  nur 
not  be  aware  of  the  mysteries  of  lambe*  wool,  we  will  eipUia 
how  this  exquisite  beverage  is  eoncocted  ;  aBumbcr  ofspplet 
are  tied  to  the  end  of  a  number  of  etriogetaDd  are  then  ba&K 
up  to  roast  before  a  blazing  fire ;  under  each  apple  standi  t 
tankard  of  ripe  delicious  ale,  well  seasoned  with  sugar,  »pier, 
and  nutmeg.  When  the  apples  are  done  thoroaghly,  the^ 
drop  from  the  strings,  an<l  having  fallen  into  the  ale.  it  it 
then  ready  for  driuKing.  The  real  name  is  supposed  to  bin 
been  la  mat  uhhal^  that  is,  the  day  of  the  apple  fruit,  bat 
bein;ir  pronouneed  lamoMool^  our  English  tongue  loon  tat- 
ruptod  it  to  lamht*  wool. 

*'  After  some  few  dozens  of  the  tankards  of  Iambs*  irool 
hnd  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  the  merriment  tncreared  pro- 
digiously, and  a  general  danoe  took  plaoe.  Even  the  loer- 
chant  and  his  Alyce  were  not  permitted  to  deciias  ktiniii' 
in  this  part  of  the  delights  of  a  Christmas-evo.  Kor  did 
Edward  and  Anne  refuse ;  but  the  happiest  and  marriest 
couple  there  was  Flora  and  her  newly-made  husband." 

The  historical  statement  at  the  olos«  proves  that  tb« 

descendants  of  the  merobant'e  daughter  lost  uothisg  is 

point  of  honour  by  her  preference  of  the  plebuian  shopnoa 

to  the  aristooratio  lord:*— 

**  Now  we  feel  quite  convinced,  allboush  our  gentle  mi- 
en do  not  like  to  ask  the  questiori,  that  the  setting  dova 
the  number  of  children  they  had  will  be  a  piece  of  infonai- 
tion  not  at  all  nnaoceptable ;  well  then,  they  had  five,  tvo 
sons  and  three  daughtcra.  Hewet  Osborou,  on*  of  the  som, 
was  knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  during  the  war  in  In* 
land;  the  other  son's  name  was  Edward,  who  never  married. 
Two  of  the  daughters'  names  were  Anne  and  Alyce ;  tba 
name  of  the  third  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  Tb« 
great-grandson  of  our  hero  was  Sir  Thomaie  08b<ffiie,  vIm 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  is 
Viscount  Latimer  and  Baron  Kiveton  ;  he  next  was  civat^ 
Earl  of  Dnnby,  then  Marquis  of  Carmartbun,  and  oo  May 
4,  mO-1.  beoamo  the  first  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  present  Daks 
of  Leeds  is  a  lineal  descendant  ol  our  Edward  of  Old  Lou- 
don Bridge." 

The  volomo  Is  more  useful  reading,  and  more  amosiD*, 

than  the  great  majority  of  those  whereby  people  kill  time 

at  watoring-plaoet  in  the  months  of  June  and  July :  md 

so  it  should  have  a  prefcrenoe  with  many  who  want  to  knov 

how  that  object  may  be  best  acoompllshed. 
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Mr.  Warburton's  fame  rests  on  "The  Crescent 
and  the  Cross** — a  work  that  required  different 
powers  and  a  different  turn  of  mind  from  those  ne* 
cessary  to  constitute  a  good  historian.  The  duties 
of  the  traveller  who  means  to  tell  the  world  his  ex- 
periences, especially  if  his  journey  bo  in  a  land 
where  the  dead  are  immensely  more  numerous  than 
the  living — where  the  tombs  incalculably  exceed 
the  dwellings  of  mankind — include  a  knowledge  of 
historical  facts,  and  some  enthusiasm  for  old  histo- 
rical associations.  The  latter  quality  threw  round 
"The  Crescent  and  the  Cross"  a  powerful  charm. 
The  traveller's  heart  was  in  his  journey » and  warmed 
at  the  old  distinguished  places,  and  those  remem- 
brances that  they  called  up.  He  easts  tho  spirit  of 
the  place  and  the  hour  into  his  pages,  and  trans- 
fuses some  part  of  his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  readers. 
These  qualities  do  not  suffice  to  make  a  good  histo- 
rian ;  and  in  times  when  a  party  in  England  seek 
to  revive  again  the  feelings  which  led  Charles  to 


the  block,  and  his  relative  Cromwell  to  the  realities 
of  a  throne,  Prince  Rupert  and  the  CaTaliers  form 
a  dangerous  topio.  The  ground  is  also  beaten  down 
by  many  travellers,  but  so  it  was  with  the  eastern 
lands  over  whioh  the  author  of  "  The  Crescent  and 
the  Cross"  literally  Journeyed,  and  we  always  reeor 
to  the  book  with  sincere  pleasure. 

In  the  history  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cava- 
liers, Mr.  Warburton,  as  we  shall  show  before  the 
conclusion  of  our  notice,  endeavoora  to  hold  a 
middle  coarse  between  extreme  parties.  He  neither 
entirely  condemns  nor  absolutely  vindicates  either 
of  the  two  great  parties  who,  having  wrapped  Eng- 
land in  a  civil  war,  produced,  out  of  native  blood 
shed  on  ita  fields  unsparingly,  the  unwritten  consti- 
tution of  the  land  iJiat  has  stood  many  ohaugei 
and  shocks  from  then  till  now,  without^  for  more 
than  a  century,  again  requiring  the  remedy  of  a 
home  war. 

The  author  deala  candidly  with  all  English  par- 
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iiee,  altiMmgh  hk  leaning  is  ctoarly  towards  the 
CaralierB  and  their  oanse ;  bnt  when  he  meets  the 
Scotch  by  the  xray,  his  prejudices  come  oot  well. 
He  is  not  a  Corenantor,  and  he  has  no  sympathy 
for  their  caase ;  yet,  as  ho  deems  England  now  a 
debtor  to  the  defeat  of  the  Cayaliers,  so  he  should 
be  grateful  to  the  Scotch,  who  taught  the  Parlia- 
ment how  that  might  be  accomplished ;  and,  as  he 
reverences  the  memory  of  Charles  I.  as  a  man, 
while  confessing  his  faults  as  a  king,  he  should  re- 
member that  the  Scotch  suffered  severely  by  both 
the  Charleses,  from  the  sins  of  the  monarchs,  when 
they  trusted  the  men  too  implicitly.     The  position 
of  the  Scotch,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Charleses, 
and  the  interral  of  the  republic,  has  never  been 
well  understood.     They  had  been  deceived  by  the 
father  of  the  elder  Charles,  and  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  son  ;   while  by 
Charles  II.  they  were  most  cruelly  deceived,  after 
they  had  safibred  severe  loss  from  Cromwell  and 
England  on  his  account.      A  more  unfortunate 
succession  of  kings  than  James  I.  of  England  and 
his  descendants  never  occupied  any  throne  at  any 
period.     History  yields  few  examples  of  four  mo- 
narchs out  of  one  family  in  succession  combining  to- 
gether the  same  subtlety,  falsehood,  and  despotism, 
that  characterised  all  the  four  last  Stuarts.    The  fa- 
mily was  popular  while  it  existed  on  Scottish  soil,  and 
began  to  degenerate  on  its  removal  to  France,  but  the 
specimens  of  English  growth  had  not,  as  monarchs, 
scarcely  one  redeeming  quality.     Charles  I.  was, 
doabdess^  a  sombre,  gloomy  bigot,  while  his  eldest 
Bon  ran  wild  in  all  manner  of  riot  and  excess ;  but, 
as  kings,  there  was  a  black  sameness  in  all  the 
bunch  of  four,  that  there  is  little  to  relieve.     Eng- 
Uihmen  may  abuse  the  Scotch  for  having  given 
them  the  Stuarts,  but  not  for  aiding  to  unloose  the 
burden  from  their  necks.     Even  the  spirit  of  chi- 
valry which  characterised  the  old  family  abandoned 
tbo  English  Stuarts.     James  I.  was  plainly  and 
nnaply  a  pedantic  coward.     The  inglorious  flight 
of  Charles  L  from  Naseby  contrasted  ill  with  the 
death  of  James  IV.,  at  Flodden;  while  his  games 
and  sports  at  Ragland,  immediately  after  the  battle, 
indicated  a  want  of  heart,  which  was  displayed  re- 
peatedly during  the  ciyil  war;  when  he  passed  his 
days  in  bunting,  although  England  for  his  sake  was 
tamed  into  a  battle-field ;  when  he  dismissed  Rn- 
p'^rt  for  rendering  Bristol,  after  greater  services 
than  any  other  brave  man  oyer  confetred  on  an  un- 
gratefal  relative ;  or  when  he  resigned  Straflbrd  to 
the  block  for  senring  him  too  well.     And  yet  in  his 
Pf»T»te  capacity,  Mr.  Warbnrton  holds  that  Charles 
must  have  possessed  many  estimable  qualities, which 
are  abandantly  requisite  to  redeem  his  public  cha- 
racter from  its  numerous  stains.      Charles  II.  is 
frivolous  and  indefensible.     James  II.  joined  the 
t»uoour  and  bigotry  of  his  father  to  the  timi- 
^fy  and  Incapacity  of  his  grandfather,  so  as  to 
fonn  one  of  the  worst  and  weakest  Stuart  kings, 
as  he  alio  was  the  last.      He  might  have  saved 
his  kingdom  from  his  son-in-law,   and  he  might 
bate  triumphed  in  Ireland,  if  he  had  been  en- 
•l^wed  with  any  reasonable   share  of  William's 
spirit  and  talent      The  brare  rash  officers  who 
veie  defeated  on  the  Boyne  consoled  themselves  | 


by  saying,  that,  with  the  change  of  kings,  they 
would  iight  the  battle  over  again ;  and,  most  pro- 
bably, they  would  have  been,  on  that  condition,  the 
victors,  and  not  the  vanquished. 

A  fatality  clung  to  the  race.     Some  curse  hung 
over  their  destiny.      They  were  doomed  even  in 
Scotland,  but  they  were  not  cowards  until  they  aban- 
doned the  country.     The  deaths  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Stuarts  were  violent,  and  their  lives  a  lonsr 
struggle  of  courage  with  calamity.     The  mother  of 
Prince  Rupert,  and  the  other  Palatines,  as  they 
were  termed,  was  called  "  the  Pearl  of  Britain," 
and  "  the  Queen  of  Hearts,"  in  days  when  poetical 
titles  were  readily  conferred.     She  was  **  the  pearl 
of  the  family,"  although  in  Scotland,  and  out  of  it, 
her  grandmother's  history  is  known,  and  her  mis- 
fortunes remembered,  where  her  errors   are   for- 
gotten or  overlooked ;  but  the  **  fair  and  fascinat- 
ing "  Elizabeth,  beautiful  and  stainless ;  high-prin- 
cipled and  strictly  honourable,  in  the  midst  of  many 
romantic  calamities  ;  the  centre  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  Europe,  and  for  a  time  the  star  of  those 
old  Servian  Protestants  who  aro  now  again  raising 
their  heads  and  assuming  importance  in  the  east 
of  Europe,  is  not  remembered.     And  yet  the  trials 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  were  acted  on  a  narrow 
stage   when  compared  with  the  calamities  that 
hung    around  but  never  overwhelmed  the    best 
and  the    fairest  of   her  descendants,  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  the  Bohemians.     Elizabeth  was  a  repro* 
duction  of  Mary,  in  all  her  fascinating  beauty,  and 
the  graces  of  her  character ;  with  the  errors  and 
the  vices  put  aside  ;  and  one  is  sometimes  tempt<3d 
to  conjecture  how,  if  their  places  had  been  changed 
— if  Elizabeth,  with  her  sincei*e  and  ardent  love  of 
Protestant  principles,  had  been  placed  in  Mary's 
time  on  Mary's  throne,  the  hearts  of  her  people 
would  have  clung  around  her,  and  even  John  Knox 
himself  would  have  become  a  clerical  courtier.    The 
complexion  of  history  might  havo  been  entirely 
changed.     Cromwell  might  have  died  as  he  long 
lived,  an  estimable  country  trader  and  gentleman. 
The  associations  of  the  Covenant  might  have  been 
lost  to  Scotland,  and  the  Revolution  of  1683  might 
not  have  been  required  for  the  empire.      It  was 
only  the  change  of  one  Stuart  for  another — of  the 
places  in  history  of  two  queens  closely  related,  and 
bearing  a  resemblance  as  minute  in  many  par- 
ticulars as  they  were  dissimilar  in  others.      The 
doom  of  the  Stuarts  permitted  not  this  exchange 
to  occur.     They  were  not  to  be  saved  by  the  vir- 
tues of  one  of  their  house  ;  and  so  3Iary  intrigued 
in  Scotland,  and  perished  in  England  ;    while  Eli- 
zabeth,  deserving  peace,  wandered  over  the  half 
of  Europe,  lost  two  thrones,  and  found  only  sorrow 
and  trouble  ;  yet  the  people  of  England  ever  che- 
rished for  her  the  warmest  regard,  and  freely  oflcred 
the  Palatinate,  in  its  wars,  that  aid  of  men  and 
money,  which  first  the  father  and  then  the  brother  of 
Elizabeth,  both  kings,  declined  or  deferred  to  give. 
The  principles  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  husband,  the 
Elector,  were  not  pleasing  either  to  her  father  or 
her  brother.     They  adhered  to  the  Protestantism 
of  the  Puritans  rather  than  that  of  the  Cavaliers  ; 
and  Elizabeth,  with  her  family,  when  expelled  from 
Prague,  deprived  of  the  Palatinate,  and  deserted 
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or  neglected  by  her  father  and  his  coort,  fonnd  a 
home  and  support  amongst  the  mercantile  republi- 
cans of  the  United  Provinces. 

We  stated  that  Mr.  Warburtou  acknowledges 
our  general  debt  to  the  Puritans  of  England  and 
its  republic.  He  commences  his  volume  by  a  frank 
admission  that  the  success  of  the  Cavaliers  would 
not  have  been  entirely  for  England's  good : — 

"  The  cante  of  the  CaTalien  was  once  the  csiue  ci  half  the 
men  of  Eosrland.  Fortunately  for  ns,  Uiat  cause  was  unsuccess- 
ful, yet  not  altogether  lost:  shorn  by  the  Parliament's  keen 
sword  of  the  desiK)tic  and  fiilse  principle  that  disgraced  it,  its 
nobler  and  better  elements  survived,  imparting  firmer  strength, 
and  a  loftier  tone  to  our  constitution. 

**£TeB  at  this  hour,  as  of  old,  that  cause  would  rally  the 
flower  of  England  round  the  throne ;  not  as  ouce  they  came  to 
the  standaid  of  our  iU<fated  Charles,  doubtful  and  misgiving ; 
but  promptly,  proudly,  earnestly ;  in  all-powerful  strength  of 
heart  and  numbers.  For  the  people  would  be  there ;  not  'they 
the  people,*  but  *we  the  people*  of  every  designation — peasant 
as  well  as  peer,  Hampdens  as  well  as  Falklands — united  in  one 
common  cause,  the  noblest  that  voice  or  trumpet  ever  pleaded. 

"  For  thanks  to  our  gallant  forefathers,  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads, there  Lb  but  one  real  cause  in  England  now :  loyalty  and 
liberty  are  no  longer  at  variance,  since  our  forefathers  dared  to 
bring  to  issue,  and  set  at  rest  for  ever,  the  question  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject. 

"Heroic  and  earnest  men  strove  fiutbfully,  on  either  side, 
with  tongue  and  sword,  and  prayer  and  blood,  for  what  they 
deemed  to  be  the  truth.  Each  found,  as  truthful  and  earnest 
men  will  ever  fbd,  however  ranged  on  different  sides,  that  their 
ultimate  object  had  been  the  same.  Each  found,  not  the  con- 
quest that  his  human  nature  strove  for,  but  the  victory  that  his 
higher  nature  yearned  for :  yet  he  found  it  in  defeat.  The  Ca- 
valier saw  much  that  he  had  been  taught  to  reverence,  struck 
down,  buried  and  put  away  for  ever  in  the  grove  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  Roundhead  beheld  his  glorious  visions  of  liberty  eventuat- 
ing in  fietee  anarchy  and  ibial  despotism,  from  which  he  was 
content  to  seek  refuge  even  in  the  Restoration." 

The  second  chapter  commences  with  Prince  Ru- 
pert's affairs.  '*  Singularly  little  of  his  private 
history  is  known,"  says  his  biographer  ;  and  that 
little  was  not  calculated  to  render  him  popular  in 
England  ;  and  yet  he  was  popular  ;  partly  on  his 
mother's  account — for  she  was  the  Elizabeth  of 
England — and  partly  from  his  own  frank  bearing 
and  desperate  courage.  Rupert  was  the  Murat  of 
the  Cavaliers  —  a  splendid  cavalry  officer,  but 
not  a  sagacious  commander.  He  was  not  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  party.  His  principles, 
indeed,  were  decidedly  liberal,  but  his  relationship 
to  the  King  naturally  led  him  to  join  his  ranks,  and 
to  fight  his  battles. 

Prince  Rupert  occupied  many  stations  in  society. 
Ho  was  in  course  of  his  life  commander  at  one  pe- 
riod of  the  cavalry,  at  another  of  all  the  forces, 
and,  before  its  close,  ho  was  Admiral  of  the  fleet. 
For  the  latter  office  he  qualified  by  a  buccaneering 
expedition,  in  name  and  for  behoof  of  the  King, 
during  the  Republic.  Ho  was  an  accomplished 
chemist  and  paiutcr,  and  had  evidently  greater 
taste  for  literary  purauits  ai^d  the  fine  arts  than 
many  noblemen  or  princes  of  his  time. 

Elizabeth  of  England  married  Frederick  Prince 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  Rupert  was  their  second 
son.  Their  possessions  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  natural  ambition  of  tho  young  ruler  ;  but  he 
was  considered  the  leading  Protestant  Prince  of 
Europe,  and  when  Protestant  Bohemia  required  a 
king,  the  choice  fell  on  Prince  Frederick  : — 


**  He  accepted  the  Iktal  gift  of  the  kiiigdoiii  of  Bohvii,  ni 
was  crowned  at  Prague,  with  all  the  nagnificence  thai  an  eotka- 
siastic  people  could  furnish  to  the  king  whom  they  drlighted  to 
honour.  As  an  actur  in  this  pageant,  he  aoquittri  IuibkU^  for 
the  la^t  lime,  to  the  perfect  satis&ction  of  his  subjeeti. 

**  The  ceremony  was  striking,  and,  as  pietoring  the  tinn  ui 
scenes  of  our  hero*s  birth,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ghuwe  it  iti 
celebration. 

"  The  city  itself  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  iu  the  world, 
uniting  the  grandeur  and  ma.<)siveness  of  Gothic  architectufs  villi 
its  widest  contrast,  that  of  the  East.  The  eolosaal  masses  of  tbr 
old  palaces  are  separated  by  iautastic  bazaaiv,  or  rich  garieu; 
and  over  the  humbler  dwdlings,  towers,  and  battknenis,  id 
venerable  spires,  rise  among  forest  trees,  and  are  reflected  u 
the  broad  and  placid  waters  of  the  Moldau.  The  antique  ind 
varied  character  of  tlio  architecture  suited  well  with  the  eoftuos 
of  various  times  and  climes  that  thronged  its  ancient  itneU 
Armour  was  then  in  general  use,  and  glittered  there  beaeitii 
many  a  plume  and  scarf.  Gold  and  steel  shone  and  flashed  vm 
the  chivalry  of  Prague,  mingled  and  contrasted  with  the  pese^ 
guize  of  citizens — making  pomp  ato  their  fiuhion,  likvise, 
with  banners,  and  silka,  and  velvets,  and  rick  furs.  Ynm  the 
old  Bohemian  forests  came  the  Bourgraves,  and  their  nssih, 
armed  with  old  weapons  that  had  clashed  at  the  snmaoai  of 
Zitzca*8  drum. 

"  From  Transylvania  appeared,  in  semi^oriental  garb,  the  ndc 
nobles  of  Bethlem  Gabor*s  court,  with  the  formal-looking  amlw- 
sadors  of  nine  friendly  states  (amongst  whom  no  rqirescntatim 
of  England,  Saxony,  or  Denmark,  however,  were  to  be  foofid). 
The  humbler  citizens  thronged  with  the  rest,  various  in  sttiR, 
in  races,  and  in  creed,  but  uniform  in  enthusiaftic  loyal^.  Hk 
drum  and  tabor  mingled  their  wild  music  with  such  strange  coo* 
cord  as  the  clashing  of  pewter  cups  and  platters  made,  for  this, 
too,  WAS  a  national  music,  used  by  the  ancient  Bohemians  to 
express  their  joy. 

**  Such  were  the  scenes  and  the  people  that  oelebnted 
Rupert's  birth  soon  afterwards,  as  now  his  fiitber's 
Amid  this  motley  multitude,  under  a  canopy  of  Une  and  lilnr, 
was  borne  the  fiiir  and  fascinating  Elizabeth  their  qoeea,  asd 
queen  of  hearts.  Beside  her  rode  the  king,  sheathed  in  simoor, 
and  starred  with  orders,  but  with  his  head  uncovered;  and  so 
they  passed  to  the  old  church  of  Faith. 

"  This  edifice  was  well  adapted  for  the  proBent  eereawnv,  kt 
all  the  various  creeds  and  races  that  were  gathered  there  cssU 
And  their  fiimiliar  symbols  on  its  Pantheistic  walls:  VtguL, 
Romish,  Hussite,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  rites  had  been  there 
performed,  and  each  had  left  some  character  behind  it.  Abn- 
ham  Scultetus,  the  king's  bigoted  chi^ilain  and  impolitie  adriser, 
looked  upon  these  innocent  reliquea  with  horror ;  tbey  seeaed 
to  him  instinct  with  demoniac  life,  and  atriving  to  pneeljtiie 
each  to  Ids  ownr  abomination. 

"  Still  more  scandalised  was  the  Puritanical  divine  whea  hi« 
pupil  was  led  to  an  actual  altar  by  the  Hussite  '  administratDr,' 
and  even  cousecrated  with  the  holy  oil !  His  interfeiCDee,  ho«- 
ever,  was  unnoticed,  as  the  barons  of  Bohemia  pressed  fomri 
with  loud  zeal  and  danking  armour  to  swear  fisalty  to  the  kiajr. 
But  first  that  king  awore  fealty  to  the  laws,  and  then  renived 
the  pledges  he  had  given.  Then  a  hundred  faaantfs  wmd 
through  the  old  cathedral,  and  peal  after  peal  of  artiUerr  is- 
nounced  that  the  monarchical  experiment  was  bq^.** 

Their  triamph  was  not  long  liTed.  The  Emperor 
sent  a  great  army  to  Prague,  under  Maximilian. 
The  Bohemians  wore  defeated.  The  faith  of  John 
Hass  and  Jerome  of  Pragao  was  crushed  in  the 
persons  of  its  followers;  and  the  Elector,  wikli 
his  Qaeen,  were  compelled  to  fly  frum.  Prague. 
The  battlo  of  the  White  Mountam  destroyed  their 
party,  and  only  now  again  is  Bohemia  exercising 
that  inflaenco  in  tho  Austrian  Empire  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  her,  and  Prague)  is  again  beeomiog 
a  capital. 

Mr.  Warburton  is  a  most  uneompromishig  war- 
rior in  theory.  Of  Frederick,  the  Palatine,  and 
the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  he  saya  that  ho 
was  not  where  he  should  hare  been  amoog  the 
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qaerofi  of  the  dead.  Prioce  Rupert  was  found 
amongst  neither  of  these  classes  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby  ;  and  yet  that  prince  was  the  embodiment 
of  cbiTalry,  although  the  father  should  not  be 
judged  by  a  harsher  rule  than  was  applied  to  the 
Bon. 

Frederick,  with  his  family,  were  expelled  from 
their  hereditary  dominions,  to  which  that  unhappy 
prince  never  returned,  but  his  son  became  after- 
wards the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate — his  eldest  son, 
a  Tolnptuous  and  selfish  prince,  who  neither  assist- 
ed his  mother,  nor  eren  the  princes  who  fought  and 
endured  much  in  his  cause.  At  this  period,  the 
Dutch  offered  the  family  of  Frederick  a  home  in 
their  little  land,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  voted 
from  the  public  revenue  for  their  support. 

The  author,  in  his  first  Tolume,  abandons  Prince 
Bupert  and  his  family,  to  give  us  his  version  of  the 
causes  for  the  civil  war.  We  confess  that  his  dis- 
quisitions on  the  events  of  that  momentous  period 
are  written  in  rich  and  glowing  language,  and  sup- 
ported by  many  authorities  ;  yet  he  might  have  as 
sumed  merelv  that  the  civil  war  occurred,  and  ad- 
hci-ed  to  PriQce  Rupert's  share  in  the  struggle,  for 
vith  its  causes  the  majority  of  readers  are  fami- 
liarly acquainted. 

We  must,  however,  follow  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative ;  leaving  out  all  tho  numerous  references  to 
James  I.  and  his  time,  who  is  reproachfully  desig- 
nated "a  wicked  old  man.''  Passing  on  to  page  155, 
the  author  describes  the  position  of  Charles  I.  as 
that  of  a  king  *'  who  ruled  at  will  as  despotically 
as  any  sovereign  in  Europe."  At  this  period,  when 
his  kingdom  was  at  peace,  his  power  undisputed, 
his  court  a  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury,  presided 
over  by  a  '*  young  and  thoughtless  queen,"  who 
introduced  '•the  social  life  of  Paris,"  the  follow- 
ing notables  in  history  were  his  ministers,  reponsible 
for  his  guidance  and  his  kingdom's  security : — 

**The  king's  real  ministers,  at  this  tirae,  were  Archbishop 
Und,  Lord  Strafford,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton ;  tlie  Arch- 
faUhop,  as  trattorer,  had  discharged  his  difficult  trust  with  in- 
tegritr,  ability,  and  eren  justice,  where  his  relifioos  convictions 
vn«  not  concerned ;  he  looked  at  life  only  professionally,  and 
ooneeived  his  highest  temporal  duty  consisted  in  advancing  the 
Mpremaey  of  his  chnrch ;  with  this,  the  strength  of  royal  prero- 
gstive  was  so  closely  united  as  to  make  its  champion  very 
ft<«ful  and  acorptable  to  the  king^s  present  position.  Strafford 
vas  then  Lord  Deputy,  or  Viceroy  of  Ireland — an  office  from  all 
time  the  most  difficult  in  the  world  to  discharge,  lie  found 
tkst  extraordinary  island  luxuriating  in  the  feuds  and  factions 
that  seemed  to  be  its  dearest  privilef:^,  and  tluit  utter  discord 
Wtwe^n  every  man  and  thing  that  only  hostility  to  £ngland  could 
wen  for  a  moment  reconcile.  Endowed,  apparently,  with  every 
pfl,  and  every  capability,  except  the  art  of  making  use  of 
either,  Irehind  and  iU  people  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  England. 
h  \\as  a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  Wenlwortirs  commanding 
gwiias ;  he  dealt  with  it  as  a  conquered  countrj*,  and  by  the 
*f*n  simplirity  of  martial  law,  he  at  once  repressed  the  chronic 
iosamdionary  spirit,  and  crushed  the  petty  system  of  legislation 
that  only  aerved  to  irritate  the  people,  and  disgust  them  with 
KogUsh  laws,  nis  imperious  nature  disdained  the  bondage  of 
pf«»edent ;  he  turned  his  searching  glance  on  the  fiscal  abuses 
that  had  prpvailed  and  been  tolerated '  by  his  predecessors ;  by 
thisiiMjusition  he  qoadrapled  the  king^s  revenue  in  a  few  years  ; 
he  itimolated  commerce ;  he  promoted  agriculture ;  he  disciplined, 
paid,  and  recruited  the  army;  suppressed  its  diaorden  and 
dcf  ated  its  character.  The  government  of  Strafford  was  arbi- 
trary, and  even  tyrannical ;  but  it  stayed  and  absorbed  that  minor 
•ad  aniTerShd  Ueease  of  oppression  that  had  bo  long  worried  and 
iifnM  Inland    IFIw  peepk  of  that  aainteUi^lQ  ooantry 


grew  wealthier  in  the  midst  of  exactions,  and  happier  by  oppres- 
sion.  Strafford  knew  the  effect  of  appearances  on  the  impres- 
sible  minds  of  his  new  vassals,  and  (for  the  first  time  that  it  had 
been  so  done  in  Irebnd)  he  assumed  almost  royal  state.  But  such 
outward  pageants  were  only  symbolic  of  the  more  than  royal  power 
within,  which,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  brought  Ireland  ut- 
terly and  confessedly  under  English  rule ;  the  king  was  there 
absolute. 

**  In  Scotland,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  the  royal  minister. 
The  king  selected  him  for  that  most  important  post  with  his 
usual  want  of  discernment,  and  adhered  to  him  throughout  all 
his  misdoings  with  his  usual  infatuated  affection.  *  In  politics  a 
mistake  is  worse  than  a  crime,*  and  the  Marquis  was  never  inno- 
cent in  this  respect.  Uis  whole  public  career,  from  his  inglorioiui 
service  in  the  Swede^s  glorious  campaigns,  to  his  discomfiture  at 
Utoxeter,  was  one  succession  of  ignominious  iailores. 

"  His  official  life  was  equally  marked  by  the  abeenoe  of  straight- 
forwardness, honesty,  and  sncoess,  and  he  had  his  reward :  mis- 
trusted by  all  parties,  the  people  of  England  hated  him ;  the 
people  of  Scotland  refused  even  to  treat  with  him :  Montrose  de- 
nounced his  treachery ;  Essex  was  hostile  to  him ;  the  Cove- 
nanters loathed,  the  King  imprisoned,  and  the  Parliament  bo- 
headed  him. 

"  To  this  personage  was  confided  the  management  of  Scotland, 
whilst  a  good  understanding  was  practicable ;  the  invasion,  when 
his  tampering  and  faithless  policy  had  rendered  such  an  under- 
standing impossible.  For  the  intriguing  favourite  had  endeavoured 
to  advance  the  Covenanters*  as  well  as  the  Royal  cause,  and  to 
render  himself  the  arbiter  of  each ;  to  this  end  he  unscrupulously 
betrayed  both,  and  ultimately  left  himself  powerless  to  serve  either. 
The  contrast  between  Lords  Hamilton  and  Strafford  was  complete, 
and  exemplified  in  the  result  of  the  respective  governments.  The 
former,  out  of  a  country  whose  interests  had  been  pampered  by 
two  native  sovereigns,  distilled  the  Covenanting  element  of  evil 
that,  first  and  last,  was  most  fatal  to  the  sovereign's  cause ;  the 
latter,  out  of  a  rebellious,  neglected,  and  ill-used  nation,  raised 
up,  with  one  terrible  exception,  a  constant  and  unvarying  support 
for  his  royal  master." 

We  know  not  the  authority  on  which  Mr.  TVar- 
burton  denounces  the  Covenanting  element  '*aa 
one  of  evil. "  It  was  the  refuge  of  a  people  oppreaaed, 
more  by  the  persevering  interference  of  Archbishop 
Laud — one  of  Warburton's  favourites-^ in  their 
affairs,  than  by  the  acts  of  Hamilton. 

Laud  was  his  master's  curse,  and  the  curse  of 
Scotland;  and  Warburton  would  do  that  man's 
memory  more  justice  if  he  read  more  accurately 
his  proceedings  in  Scotland.  An  impoverished 
people  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  pray  as  they 
please.  When  every  other  means  of  aid  or  jus- 
tice is  closed  against  them,  tbcy  may  be  per- 
mitted to  supplicate  succour  from  Heaven  in  the 
language  that  comraendes  itself  to  the  hearts,  and 
in  the  form  that  is  hallowed  by  their  practice  and 
their  convictions. 

To  call  the  bond  an  evil  element  by  which  meu 
bind  themselves  to  redress  a  great  wrong,  would  be 
an  advocacy  of  the  crime.  The  application  of  tho 
term  to  a  bond,  by  which  they  agree  to  main- 
tain amongst  themselves  a  form  of  worship  agree- 
able to  their  consciences,  is  an  abetment  of  religious 
persecution, 

The  Covonantcrs  have  a  claim  for  more  generous 
treatment  from  enlightened  men  of  the  pre&ent  day, 
who,  not  adopting  all  their  yiews,  must  yet  always 
uphold  the  necessity  of  tho  course  taknu  by  them, 
acknowledge  the  happy  results  of  thoir  sufferings, 
and  honour  them  as  instruments  of  achieving  reli- 
gious and  ciril  freedom  to  Scotland  and  to  England. 

The  Scotch  appeared  in  arms.  The  King,  his 
courtiers,  mid  his  Army  went  to  meet  them«    Tho 
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ciroam  stances  are  well  known.     They  terminated 
in  an  armifltice,  of  which  Mr.  Warburton  says : — 


"  In  a  word,  the  pacification  of  Berwick  professed  to  bo  com- 
plete i  but  *  it  said  Peace,  where  there  was  no  peace  /  tlic  tide  of 
war,  however,  retired  for  the  pn»eut  from  the  field  into  tlie 
haunts  of  private  life.  There  '  nursing  their  wrath  to  kopp  it 
warm/  the  cunning  Scots  indulged  their  animosities  in  a  quiet 
way,  prepared  for  future  rebellion,  and  cherished  their  soldier}' 
as  if  they  had  not  quite  done  with  them.  The  King  of  EngUud, 
on  the  other  hand,  dismissed  his  army  ungraciously,  parted  from 
the  noble  Essex  without  one  kindly  expression,  and  soon  after- 
wards refused  him  the  rnngership  of  Needwood  Forest,  which  lay 
close  to  his  own  park,  and  was  anxiously  desired  by  him.  With 
almost  equal  want  of  judgment,  he  decUned  meeting  the  Scotch 
Parliament  in  person,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  and  retired 
precipitately  into  England. 

"  Much  harm  had  been  done  bv  this  mock- warlike  demonstra- 
tion ;  yet,  if  the  King  had  done  what  was  to  be  done  upon  the 
spot,  he  might  have  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  expedition ;  he 
had  favourably  impressed  the  better  spirits  among  the  Cove- 
nanters; he  had  plnced  the  factions  in  afiilse  position,  by  assent- 
ing to  all  the  honest  demands  with  which  they  masked  their 
ulterior  projects;  and  if  he  had  done  nothing  else,  he  had  won 
the  chivalrous  Montrose  to  his  cause  for  ever.  That  flower  of 
Cavaliers  was  at  once  converted  by  the  fascination  that  had 
•thawed  even  the  cold  heart'  of  a  Covenanter;  and,  surely,  the 
Monarch  who  had  sneh  inevitable  influence  upon  all  heroic  natures 
that  he  snifeTed  to  approach  him,  must  have  had  something  heroic 
in  his  own." 

Matters  did  not  long  remain  in  this  position,  and 
the  Church — that  is  to  say,  Laud — again  urged 
the  King  onwards  in  his  fatal  warfare  with  the 
north.  The  Church  furnished  money;  individuals 
Bubscrihed  from  their  means.  Another  army  was 
collected  to  crush  the  Scots,  "  a  reluctant  and  wa- 
vering army,"  and  "  an  incapable  general." 

The  Scottish  general  wisely  determined  to  carry 
the  war  into  England,  and  passed  the  Tyne  after 
defeating  part  of  the  kiug^s  army.  The  peace  of 
Ripon  was  concluded,  which  Warburton  styles 
**  another  and  a  worse  disgrace." 

The  greed  of  the  Scotch  appears  to  annoy  him 
greatly.  They  occupied  Northumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Durham,  and  were  paid  £300,000  for 
the  support  of  their  army. 

In  other  words,  they  imitated  the  course  adopted 
by  all  successful  armies,  and  made  the  viuiqoished 
aggressor  pay  for  his  folly.  An  armistice  was 
formed,  and  now  mark  how  Mr.  Warburton  loves 
a  piece  of  treachery,  if  directed  against  the  Cove- 
nanters : — 

"The  Earl  of  Northumberland's  illness  or  ill  afTection  for  the 
royjil  cause  had  left  Lord  Straiford  in  command  of  the  northern 
anny.  His  genius  was  soon  not  only  felt  but  manifested.  Re- 
gardless of  tlie  uncompleted  armistice,  contemptuous  of  the  mu- 
tinous spirit  of  the  troops,  he  was  resolved  to  strike  one  blow  at 
the  Scots  before  his  arm  was  paralysed.  A.  body  of  horse  of 
Holland's  (Conway's  horse)  was  paraded  ;  marched  away  on  the 
moment;  led  agi\inst  the  eneiiiy,  cheerily,  manfully,  and  with 
a  resolution  that  carried  all  before  it.  In  a  single  hour  the 
spirit  of  the  English  army  was  restored ;  the  oonfidenoe  that 
had  forsaken  the  young  soldiers  at  Ncwburn  returned  in  full 
tide  as  they  dashed  tlirough  the  streets  of  Durham  after  the  fly- 
ing Scots.  But  vain  were  the  deeds  as  the  words  of  a  StrnflFord 
against  the  weak  wilfulness  of  a  Stnnrt.  "Vrell  was  it  for  us  and 
for  our  liberties  that  Charles  knew  neither  how  to  conquer  or  to 
yield! 

"  Ue  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  brief  triumph  of  his  arms 
by  making  more  abject  concessions  to  the  Scots,  who  met  with 
no  further  opposition  from  sword  or  pen.  TTlien  the  treaty  of 
Ripon  was  signed,  there  was  an  end  to  the  king^s  authority 
anong  4Im  Covnanten ;  tad  theneefawMid  thty  plew»d  Ihtm- 
sdyes  m  best  tiu^  iiu|;ht  ia  the  midst  of  foods,  u&d  ftctions,  attd[ 


the  fiercest  controversies.  It  was  their  own  fsuH  if  Scotl&ad 
did  not  now  exhibit  the  perfection  of  political  and  religious  K'lp- 
piness.  The  result  of  this  last  campaign  bad  left  the  king:  en- 
tirely without  resource.  He  summoned  a  council  of  his  peen 
to  York,  but  even  they  had  advised  the  summons  of  the  grrater 
council  of  the  nation,  the  long-insultcd  and  now  avcngini;  Ptr* 
liament.  Charles  once  more  reluctantly  assented ;  he  invited  ill 
that  was  most  able,  most  dangerous,  and  most  hostile  in  bi« 
kingdom  to  mecft  together — to  demand  from  him,  their  bsg,  as 
aocount  of  his  stewardship." 

Strafford's  raid  at  Durham,  regardless  of  the 
''uncompleted  armistice''  which  had  existed  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  had  been  implemented  by 
many  payments,  helped  to  drair  him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  Scots,  says  Warburton,  were  doing  the  work 

of  Parliament,  and  doing  it  well ;  but  the  work  oi 

Parliament  was  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  on  the 

dd  November,  1C40,  the  long  Parliament  met, 

**The  Reforming  pariy  at  once  displayed  so  formidahlf  « 
strength  in  Parliament  as  to  be  able  to  dictate  terms  to  the  Kin?. 
Their  plans  were  well  matured,  their  confidence  in  their  cau* 
unbounded.  Almost  every  member  bore  in  his  hand  a  pe1itii« 
from  his  constituents,  which  but  served  him  as  a  text  wherefti 
to  preach  alwut  their  grievances.  At  onee,  forty  comnittnet 
were  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  these  wrongs,  and  bxt 
grand  committees  (consisting  of  the  whole  House)  for  trade,  rrli- 
giou,  Ireland,  courts  of  justice,  and  general  grievances,  Tbe^ 
grand  committees  thenceforth  assumed  virtually  a  jurisdictiooutrr 
all  the  affairs  of  the  empire;  they  summoned  whom  they  rhe^. 
imprisoned  or  relerised  whom  they  would,  appointed  a  day  for  s 
general  fast,  and  fraternised  with  the  *  traitoroiis  Scots.* " 

That  Parliament  immediately  proceeded  to  im- 
peach Strafford — Mr.  Pym  moved  his  impeach- 
ment  on  the  11th  November.     The  motion  was 

successful,  and  Strafford  fell : — 

"  Meanwhile  the  day  of  Strafford's  trial  is  arrived.  WHra'a- 
ster  Hall  is  set  out  in  all  its  solemn  magnificenoe  as  a  court  li 
justice;  the  Commons  of  £ngland,  the  Lords  of  Ireland,  the  Coa- 
misaioners  of  Scotland,  are  the  accusers ;  the  Honae  of  Fcfn 
the  judges;  the  chief  men  (and  women  too)  of  the  time  arc  litf 
audience;  and  amongst  them  the  King  for  whom  the  pHiioacr  is 
to  die! 

"  The  accused  was  equal  to  the  great  encounter ;  he  ^ns 
arraigned  by  the  representatives  of  the  three  kingdoms ;  he  « *» 
accused  by  the  most  eloquent  and  able  men  of  that  great  iatei* 
lectual  period;  all  his  actions,  even  the  most  private,  for  fooitna 
years  of  ardttoa9K>ffice,  were  investigated;  yet  he  proudly  aod  sor- 
cessfully  confronted  his  assailants;  refuted  them  with  an  eloqiuace 
more  powerful  than  their  own;  and  finally,  before  that  highest 
tribunal,  he  proved  that  no  law  was  ever  made  in  Snghuid  Uut 
could  find  him  guilty ! 

"  Then  came  Ids  prosecutor's  crime:  when  Pya  diaoovered  that 
his  prejudged  victim  was  protected  by  the  law,  he  and  his  isfO- 
ciates  feloniously  consulted  how  to  evade  that  law.  They  sac* 
ceeded:  a  bill  of  attainder  accomplished  their  design;  bat  so 
murderous  was  its  nature,  tlmt  its  very  makers  denounced  it  s>  s 
precedent,  and  declared  it  null  and  void  for  ever  after! 

"  And  so  the  matter  ended;  and  Strafford  met  his  death  r 
heroically  as  he  bad  pleaded  for  his  life.  The  city  swarmed  viih 
people,  who  crowded  even  within  sight  of  the  scaffold  to  see  Kia 
die;  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  feared  they  wonld  tear  him  in 
pieces,  and  advised  him  to  enter  a  carn:^  ai  the  gate.  *  N<>. 
Mr.  Lieutenant,'  said  he,  *  I  can  face  danger  and  the  people  tou: 
I  die  to  please  them,  and  will  die  how  they  please.'  But  tbeir 
was  nobleness  of  nature  in  the  people  also;  they  aUowed  liioi  (<* 
pass  in  silence,  many  respecUuUy  saluting  him;  and  be  mo%rd  t> 
the  scaffold,  hia  bearing  resembling  that  of  a  general  roarching  a 
the  head  of  an  amy  to  breathe  victory,  rather  than  that  of* 
condemned  man.    And  ao  he  died  in  triumph. 

** '  Certainly,'  confesses  the  honest  chairman  of  Ida  aoru.*^r'< 
committee,  *  never  man  acted  such  a  part  on  such  a  theatre  «ith 
more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  eloquence,  with  greater  msim, 
judgment,  and  temper,  and  with  a  better  graee  in  all  hit  wocdi 
and  geatnres,  than  this  great  man  did.  Ajid  he  msved  tke 
hwKs  a£  tU  his  inditon  (soma  (sm  eMsptod)  to  xtaom  sail 
pity,» 
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**  Bit  th«  hs^^Mflt  tribute  to  Btrafofd't  gmias  ii  the  dread 
that  he  iaipind  tmong  the  Psritui  keden ;  tiicfa  drrad  at  dfore 
them  to  perrert  the  iawi  and  bound  oa  th«  paMions  of  the  mob 
to  accomplish  his  deatructioD.  The  base  and  unworthy  plea  of 
eipedicncy,  the  jnstifyine  of  the  means  by  the  importance  of  the 
end,  was  more  worthy  of  mere  Italian  politicians  than  of  English 
gntlnaen.** 

Oor  author  might  remember  that  Strafford  had 
been  guilty  of  a  Aoldier'a  worat  erima.  He  had  dis- 
regarded "  the  uncompleted  armistiee,"  trampled 
hit  honour  and  that  «C  the  English  nation  in  the 
da8t»  to  senre  an  ungrateful  tyrant. 

Strafford  was  exeeuted,  and  the  king's  quarrel 
with  his  English  subjeets  grew  rapidly.  Two  years 
hid  not  passed,  and  London  was  agitated  deeply 
by  the  errors  of  the  Cavaliers,  the  Court,  and  the 
king. 

"  And  now  this  once  loyal  people  of  London — merehtnts,  trades, 
mtaia,  aad  appreatioea — sppeued  viokiiUy  Koandhsad  as  one 
maa:  political,  hiw  aleneatal  iirB,bania  Hioet  fieroely  in  moat 
croviiei  thoroughieures,  and  erery  man,  woman,  and  child,  seemed 
to  hare  canght  the  flame.  The  meek  and  portly  grocer,  as 
well  as  the  hot-headed  young  apprentice,  the  burly  «>al-heaver 
M  well  as  the  city  knight,  all  donned  the  *  boff  and  bandolier,* 
aad  Bvaggend  proudly  b«fore  the  eity  dames,  for  the  metro- 
polis a  war  seenied  ntfaer  a  fiavonnble  as  well  as  veiy  exeitiog 
eveat.  There  was  a  hectic  impulse  given  to  trade;  the  iniu 
verr  well  filled ;  monied  men  got  good  interest  for  their  money, 
ud  poor  men  were  bettered  by  its  circulation.  Taxing  had  not 
}K  he;^ ;  eoak  still  eame  from  Newcastle,  at  twenty-five  shil- 
Uass  a  dialdn» ;  and  the  dlisens  fbuid  thsmselres  not  only 
v^ry  rrsolute,  but  very  prosperous  patriots.  They  eagerly  en- 
ruUed  themselves  in  ranks;  they  even  contributed  plate  and 
money  to  pay  their  feDow-soldiers.  They  grew  very  wrathful 
ifsint  the  king  fbr  the  constitutional  offences  to  which  he  had 
sscneded,  and  which  he  had  removed,  as  well  as  for  those  for 
vbjch  he  was  himself  too  truly  responsible  :  the  '  Bcmonstnnoe' 
bd  9iK«eedid  in  rendnding  them  what  ill-nsed  people  they  liad 
e>er  bece. 

*'71ipT  slaked  their  thirst  for  excitement  at  the  inexhaustible 
tafUiUin  of  T^lritan  preaching,  and  their  party  rage  assumed  a 
pro^nsedly  ndigfons  giiise. 

"They  psrseented  FSpiits  to  the  death,  broke  punted  win- 
dovi,  and  made  great  modoery  €£  altars  and  once  holy  things ; 
tha  Old  Testament  eame  very  much  into  fashion  aad  misuse  : 


'  Love  yonr  enemies*  appeared  a  doctrine  vary  inapplicable  to  the 
present  emenjency ;  and  *  curse  ye,  Meroc,  corse  ye  bitterly,'  was 
a  style  mudi  more  adapted  to  the  Puritan  pulpits,  and  much 
more  congenial  to  the  natural  hc«irt  of  man.  If  they  did  not 
make  use  of  the  same  imprecations  as  the  Cavaliers,  they  dealt 
freely  in  all  the  imprecations  of  Isaiah ;  and  if  the  king's  men 
appealed  to  the  ease  of  David,  the  Roundheads  retorted  bitterly 
with  Ahab.  Thns  the  old  eity,  yearning  alter  some  vague  and 
unimaginable  good,  ranted  and  raged,  and  fiermentod  into  sueh 
heat  as  the  leaders  of  the  great  movement  required  for  their 
ends.** 

And  yet  it  was  not  an  unimaginable  wrong  that 
had  excited  them.  Warburton  has  confessed  that 
Charles  was  a  despot,  and  has  thereby  foreclosed 
his  case.  The  king  at  last  abandoned  London  to 
return  a  prisoner. 

"  Wc  now  return  to  the  King,  who,  with  his  slender  caval' 
cade,  has  been  travelling  towards  the  North,  to  escape,  as  iar  as 
possibie,  from  Paiilament  and  its  influences.  His  fugitive  mareli 
presented  a  aad  and  striking  contrast  to  his  former  magnificent 
'progress;'  he  was  then  attended  by  a  gorgeous  court,  with  all 
its  pomp  and  flatter}',  and  many  a  servile  follower,  who  was  now 
cringing  to  the  Parliament. 

"  But  the  King  was  still  strong  in  the  loyalty  of  English 
natnre,  and  the  chivalrous  sentiment  awakened  by  his  misfor- 
tunes. No  sooner  was  his  arrival  at  York  made  known  than 
ahnost  every  gentleman  in  the  great  nortliem  county  hastened  to 
pay  his  honest  court  to  his  humbled  sovereign.  Tlie  sanguino 
spirit  of  the  King  instantly  revived  under  this  cheenDg  testi- 
mony to  the  love  his  people  still  bore  to  his  name ;  he  found  him- 
self possessed  of  resonrces  he  had  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  for. 
The  aristoeracy  of  the  NorUi  had  promptly  and  proudly  raised 
itself  up  against  the  democracy  of  tlie  Soutli :  tlie  patriarchal 
sentiment  was  then  strong  amongst  the  tenants  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry ;  the  deliratc  relatious  of  reverence  and  family  and 
looal  associations,  that  we  now  too  rarely  find  existing,  were  then 
strong,  and  gave  great  strength  to  their  possessors ;  old  feudal 
feelings  were  more  pecmanent  than  feudal  lavirs ;  and  not  only  the 
numerous  nttoinera  and  followers  of  great  Cunilies,  but  whole 
districts,  were  moved  as  one  man  by  the  influence  of  tiicir  lord. 

Mr.  'Warburton  is  to  blame  for  our  completo 
omission  of  Prince  Rupert,  to  whose  history,  in  tho 
two  Tolames  devoted  to  it,  we  will  return. 
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The  Ministry,  by  fair  means  and  means  unfair, 
hare  escaped  minorities  this  month  in  the  House  of 
Peers;  and  carried  the  Navigation-law  repeal,  and 
the  Hate-iu-Aid  Bills.  The  two  great  divisions  in 
the  Peers  on  the  Navigation -law  measure  were  very 
narrow  escapes.  The  division  on  the  second  read- 
ing was  the  largest  which  has  occarrcd  in  the  Peors 
for  a  long  period,  and  the  majority  one  of  the  smal- 
ls. The  numbers  may  bo  repeated  for  sabse- 
qaont  use.    They  are — 

Contents 173 

Non-contents IG3 

Majority 10 

Wc  have  not  distinguished  between  proxies  and 
twa  voce  votes  ;  because  a  proxy  counts,  and  is, 
on  the  whole,  not  inferior  as  an  expression  of  opi- 
nion to  the  presence  of  noblemen  who  would  be 
msde  nothing  wiser  by  the  discussion,  or  must  obey 
the  ruling  powers.  The  Buke  of  Wellington  be- 
longs to  the  latter  class,  for  in  a  respectable  and 
%T  respected  old  age  he  bas  taken  what  may 


be  described  as  a  mania   for  strengthening  the 

Queen's   Government ;    and  we  presume,  if  Mr. 

O'Connor  were  Premier  for  a  time,  he  might  have 

tho  best  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  country, 

along  with  this  great  man's  conscience,  and,  what 

is  better,  his  pocketful  of  proxies. 

The  leading  division  in  committee,  where  proxies 

are  disabled  for  a  time,  ran  thus  : — 

For  the  amendment 103 

Affainst  it ug 

Majority  against 13 

So  the  Ministry  had  still  the  best  of  a  neck-and- 
neck  race. 

Ko  measure  has  ever  been  forced  on  the  country 
by  tho  supernatural  exertions  displayed  for  this 
bill  in  the  Peers.  The  excitement  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  in  his  tight  court  dress  was  most  de- 
plorable to  witness.  In  his  reply  to  Lord  Stanley, 
he  perspired  and  laboured  like  a  blacksmith  on  an 
anvil  at  a  forge.  Earl  Qrey's  speech  was  also 
marked  by  iU-^natore,  by  the  apparent  conaciotts* 
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new  that  the  eauM  was  not  too  good  for  the 
hoaio.  He  complained  of  an  inadrertenoe  com- 
mitted by  his  opponents  in  not  supplying  him 
with  arguments  to  answer.  This  grieranee  ori- 
ginates in  a  slight  misunderstanding  of  the  de- 
cent order  of  things  by  the  noble  Earl.  Those 
who  propose  change  are  bound  to  supply  reasons ; 
and  those  who  oppose  it  haye  only  to  give  answers. 
Earl  Grey  had  to  furnish  arguments,  and  if  they 
did  not  satisfy  the  opposition,  they  were  required 
to  explain  the  particulars  in  which  these  statements 
appeared  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Earl  Ghrey  ultimately  gave  the  common,  slim, 
and  current  reasons  for  reducing  seamen's  wages, 
and  throwing  ship-carpenters  out  of  work;  for,  said 
he,  these  laws  are  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  age. 
So  is  Earl  Grey's  right  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  So,  probably,  is  his  right  to  his  estate. 
Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  the  noble  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  has  much  in  the  world  that  is 
not  the  relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  except  his 
own  self-sufficiency,  which  is  not  very  creditable  to 
any  age.  If  we  must  repeal  the  Navigation-laws 
beoause  they  were  enacted  in  a  barbarous  age,  we 
may,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  put  the  *'  Pilgripfi's 
Progress"  and  "Paradise  Lost"  out  of  print;  for 
they  were  undoubtedly  composed  and  published  in 
the  same  age.  Along  with  them  we  should  get  rid 
of  many  rights  for  which  the  England  of  these  days 
struggled  well ;  for  are  they  also  not  the  relics  of  a 
barbarous  age  ? 

The  age  thus  cavalierly  dismissed  by  Earl  Grey 
was  one  of  mighty  men  and  great  deeds — of  men 
to  whom  the  Legislature  are  indebted  for  the 
quiet  holding  of  their  seats  when  other  political 
bodies  in  Europe  are  broken  up  and  scattered.  It 
was  the  age  of  Hampden,  of  Fairfax,  of  Pym,  of 
Cromwell,  of  Strafford,  Laud,  and  Montrose,  of 
men  of  genius  and  eloquence,  who  laid  deep  the 
foundations  of  English  Parliamentary  freedom,  and 
cemented  them  in  blood.  It  was  an  age  to  which 
we  yet  turn  for  some  of  the  highest  literature  and 
some  of  the  greatest  acts  on  the  world's  history. 
It  founded  the  United  States  and  the  British  colo- 
nial empire.  It  was  not  a  time  for  small  men,  be- 
cause it  was  a  great  age,  pregnant  with  daring 
thoughts  and  abounding  with  stem  and  true  patriot- 
ism. Earl  Grey's  hound  baying  at  the  moon  was 
similarly  engaged  with  his  master,  when  the  latter 
was  stigmatising  the  age  of  the  Revolution  as  bar- 
barous. The  noble  Earl's  sarcasms  would  imperil 
the  Crown,  as  they  have  already  endangered  the 
colonies  ;  for  the  Revolution  settlement  is  a  relic  of 
the  same  barbarous  age,  and  should,  perhaps,  be 
repealed  to  make  way  for  some  descendant  of  the 
Stuarts. 

Our  reasons  for  opposing  the  Ministerial  measure 
are  few,  plain,  and  easy  to  be  understood.  The  bill 
is  inconsistent  with  free- trade.  We  favour  free-trade, 
but  not  its  ghost;  not  its  shadow  ;  neither  its  rival 
nor  its  guilty  personation.  In  Ireland,  at  contested 
elections,  men  have  been  found  willing  to  personate 
the  absent  or  the  dead,  and,  by  a  fraudulent  proxy, 
vote  for  them  at  the  polling-booth.  This  measure 
fraudulently  personifies  free-trade,  and  is  in  that 
liQi^ct  nothing  more  than  a  deception  and  a  snare. 


Many  old  reformen  lappovt  the  bill,  and  that  it 
given  as  a  good  reason  for  oar  joining  the  chsnu 
of  political "  Mayers,"  on  the  trinmph  of  free-tnde 
principles.  Let  us  see  free-trade  prinoiplos  triumph, 
and  we  shall  not  twice  need  wamuig  to  rejoice. 

The  evidence  famished  by  the  foreign  coloBisl 
office,  and  not  fairly  obtained,  prored,  if  it  had  been 
true,  that  British  mercantile  captains  aie  a  de- 
based, drunken,  ignorant  body  of  men,  who  sk 
not  in  any  way  capable  of  discharging  their 
duties  with  propriety.  Alter  this  short,  and,  ire 
believe  it  to  be,  false  statement,  the  Cabinet  pro- 
pose a  measure  whereby  British  shipowners  an 
obliged  to  employ  only  British  officers,  and  to  take 
their  captains  from  amongst  these  moral  Pariahs 
— ^the  Helots  of  their  own  crimes  and  ignoranee. 
Is  that  free-trade? 

The  same  measure  provides  that  three-fourthi  of 
the  crew  of  every  British  vessel  must  be  British 
seamen  ;  and  yet  the  owners  are  to  compete  irith 
the  world.     Is  that  free-trade  ? 

The  bill  maintains  the  old  laws  regarding  the 
victualling  of  vessels,  and  yet  compels  the  owners 
to  compete  with  other  owners  whose  crews  maybe  iSed 
on  black  bread  and  stock-fish  in  small  quantities, 
or  even  with  owners  who  may  supply  the  timber 
bread  now,  we  observe,  generally  recommended, 
although  not  extensively  used  by  philosophers.  Is 
that  froe*trade  ? 

The  measure  provides  that  foreign-bnilt  ships  maj 
be  purchased  and  placed  on  the  British  registry— 
a  distinction  that  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  privilege 
hereafter,  without  the  payment  of  any  tax.  Bot  all 
ships— excepting  the  iron  vessels— -consist  chiefly  of 
timber,  and  timber  is  taxed.  Thus  we  levy  a  heavr 
duty  on  the  raw  material,  to  please  Canada  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood;  and,  to  satisfy  Pmsaia  and  Barl 
Grey,  we  take  the  finished  ship  without  any  doty 
whatever.  So  many  firms  in  Manchester  petitioned 
for  this  bill.  Would  they  have  petitioned  for  a  mea- 
sure to  admit  calicoes  free  of  duty,  and  levy  a  tax  on 
cottons  P  We  guarantee  that  not  one  of  the  489  sig- 
natures would  have  been  given  for  that  wise  propo- 
sal. Manchester  must  be,  however,  acquitted  of 
meddling  in  the  matter.  The  paucity  of  petitioners 
for  the  bill  is  a  rare  and  curious  feature  in  the  case. 
People  were  really  ashamed  of  all  the  fuss  made 
in  doing  an  injustice.  The  apologists  for  the 
contemporaneous  subsistence  of  the  timber  tax, 
and  the  tax  free  import  of  ships,  say  that  the 
amount  of  the  duty  on  the  timber  requisite  to 
build  a  ship  is  not  great.  Then  the  man  who  picks 
pockets  of  small  sums  is  not  criminal.  Magnitade 
rather  than  morality  defines  crime.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  call  the  amount  great — sufficiently  great 
to  make  the  transaction  an  act  of  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  profit,  or  of  decided  loss.  In  farther 
apology  for  this  part  of  the  measure,  we  have  a 
long  list  of  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ships 
that  builders  here  have  cheaper  than  builders  else- 
where.  The  list  would  not  excuse  an  injustice  on 
the  chief  raw  material  requisite  in  the  manu£aetare, 
but  the  ignorance  of  ship-building,  so  far  as  our  me- 
mory serves,  displayed  in  the  statement,  relieres 
those  who  make  it  from  the  imputation  of  wilful 
guilt.      They  are  merely  stupid  simnra  agaiait 
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oommon  seme,  and  even  against  their  favourite 
BUtictios.  In  ship-baiiding,  after  timber,  iron, 
copper,  cordage,  canyass,  and  tar,  ve  suppose 
to  be  leading  ingredients ;  but  except  iron,  and 
copper  Tery  partially,  these  articles  belong  not  to 
the  raw  material  of  this  country.  Is  the  treatment 
of  the  ship-building  interest  consistent  with  free- 
trade  ? 

The  proposed  object  of  the  bill  is  a  redaction  of 
freights,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  re- 
dociog  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  the 
wages  of  those  who  procure  work-^thus  increasing 
the  risk  of  loss  and  the  cost  of  insurance.  The 
operation  of  the  measure  may  be  briefly  stated,  by 
sn  example  taken  from  current  eyents  under  the 
present  law.  We  haye  now  a  "  roaring  trade  " 
with  the  Hayannah  in  sugars,  and,  with  all  re- 
spect to  the  feelings  of  the  Whigs,^  be  it  added,  in 
slares  also— ''under  the  rose."  British  subjects 
quite  indirectly,  but  snugly  and  comfortably,  derive 
a  good  profit  from  si  ayes.  Spanish  vessels  compete 
with  oar  ships  in  the  carrying- trade  of  sugars  in- 
wards. This  they  may  do  at  present,  because  the 
sugar  is  the  product  of  a  Spanish  colony.  But 
British  vessels  cannot  compete  with  them  in  the  voy- 
age oat,  for  Spanish  ships  pay  only  one-third  of  the 
tonnage-dues  charged  on  British,  and  on  their  car- 
goes ten  per  cent,  less  duty  is  charged  than  on  goods 
imported  by  British  vessels.  This  difference  on  ton- 
nage-daes  and  import-tax  is  sufficient,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  cover  the  cost  of  freight;  and  it  may  hap- 
pen that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  a  high  freight  to 
.the  Spanish  ship-owner  than  to  accept  the  gratis 
carriage  of  goods  by  the  British  owner.  A  cargo 
might  be  made  up  to  which  this  remark  would  be 
strictly  applicable.  At  present  Spanish  vessels  get 
GOs.  freight,  and,  by  the  side  of  British  are  ships, 
uoable  to  get  goods  for  25s.  and  80s.  With  this  ad- 
vantage, the  Spanish  flag  can  bring  sugar  cheaper 
into  our  ports,  and  Spanish  vessels  already  have 
a  large  and  an  increasing  portion  of  the  Havannah 
carrying  trade. 

This  new  bill  only  proposes  to  extend  the  evils 
of  the  Havannah  trade  to  all  the  world ;  but,  as 
many  countries  have  a  finer  mercantile  marine 
than  Spain,  the  competition  will  be  severely  felt. 
It  is  free  trade,  if  it  be  a  free  race  where  one  runner 
is  tied  into  a  sack,  and  his  rival  starts  <  *  in  puris 
naturalibus,"  or  a  Highland  kilt. 

A  running  fire  has  been  maintained  against  re- 
ciprocity, in  connection  with  this  bill,  and  through 
the  Gk>vemment  press — whose  writers  must  never 
have  looked  at  the  marginal  definitions  on  the  bill, 
or  they  would  have  found  reciprocity  in  italics, 
placed  there  to  describe  a  number  of  clauses,  by  Air. 
Labouchere  himself.  This  reciprocity  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  if  any  necessity 
arise  for  its  adoption.  We  have  the  utmost  repug- 
naace  to  these  operations  of  the  Queen  in  Council. 
With  the  utmost  feelings  of  loyalty  to  her  Majesty, 
▼e  prefer  that  theQueen  should  not  be  entrused  with 
the  alteration  of  laws  in  Council.  If,  indeed,  her  Ma- 
jesty were  the  Council,  or  had  the  Council  quite  in 
her  power,  we  eould  rely  confidently  that  no  great 
mischief  would  be  done ;  but  this  doing  of  things  by 
the  Queen  in  Council  is  often  a  mere  using  up  of 


the  Queen's  name  without  any  consultation  of  the 
monarch's  will.  AVhy  reciprocity  should  be  a  horrid 
barbarism  when  enacted  by  the  Queen  and  Parlia- 
ment, and  yet  prove  quite  agreeable  when  done  by 
the  Queen  in  Council,  is  for  those  to  explain  who 
abuse  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  enact  it  in  the 
second. 

We  like  this  bill  nothing  better  because  it  was 
carried  avowedly  to  break  up  trades'  unions,  and 
reduce  the  price  of  labour.  Trades*  unions  arc  ofbeu 
mischievous,  but  they  should  be  educated,  and  not 
legislated  into  usefulness  or  decomposition. 

We  dislike  it,  l)ecause  it  needed  so  much  in- 
triguing, and  Court  and  female  influence,  for  its 
success.  The  rights  of  women  to  legislate  are  in 
dispute,  and,  for  our  part,  they  will  remain  so,  while 
there  be  women  who  want  to  get  into  Parliament ; 
but  if  it  please  the  Duchesses,  who  are  worse  than 
the  Dukes,  w^e  would  rather,  for  the  caase  of  dis- 
cretion, and  such  reasons,  that  they  would  be  seated, 
vote,  and  even  speak  under  the  protection  of  the 
Clerical  bench,  than  run  hither  and  thither,  smiling 
on,  and  coaxing  Peers  with  very  unclerical  charac- 
ters for  their  vote  this  once,  merely  to  save,  or  merely 
to  damage  the  Ministry.  The  practice  consorts  ill 
with  decorum. 

The  Court  influence  used  in  this  case  was  un- 
doubtedly great.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was 
brought  from  starving  Ireland,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Normanby  from  dancing  France,  in  a  hasty 
run,  to  vote  and  be  ofi*  again ;  while  arguments  were 
used  that,  if  not  menaces,  were  not  certainly  agree- 
able or  constitutional;  but  the  Cabinet  is  in  for  an- 
other year  of  salaries,  and  seamen's  wives  and  chil- 
dren may  sink,  swim,  or  starve.  The  poor-rate 
payers,  meanwhile,  we  think,  are  insured  of  a  slight 
increase  in  their  payments  to  the  collector. 

We  dislike  the  bill,  finally,  because  it  is  persuad- 
ing some  of  our  old  friends  to  take  up  with  the 
practice  of  voting  by  proxy  and  the  presence  of 
bishops  in  Parliament.  The  bad  habit  and  the 
reverend  Peers  have  become  tolerable  since  they 
became  also  utensils  only  to  the  party  in  power. 

Finally,  we  dislike  the  measure  because  it  forms 
a  grievous  aggression  on  free-trade  principles.  Lord 
Brougham  opposed  it  because  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  frco-tradc ;  and  we  oppose  it  because  it  hits 
free-trade  heavily.  Wo  do  not  certainly  expect 
the  British  flag  to  sink  like  a  shot  in  consequence 
of  the  measure ;  because  we  are  morally  convinced 
that  a  very  few  years  will  witness  the  vindication 
of  freedom  of  trade,  in  the  thorough  alteration  and 
emendation  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  become  law  on 
the  1st  Jauuai'y,  1850. 


The  Hate-in-Aid  Bill  passed  peaceably  through 
the  Peers.  The  opposition  to  the  measure  wero 
shamed  into  silence.  iSo  far  as  we  were  able  to 
comprehend  the  matter,  it  seemed  merely  to  be  a 
determination  of  a  certain  portion  of  Ireland  not 
to  do  what  England  and  Scotland  were  doing— not 
to  help  the  other  part. 


Organic  reforms  are  at  their  resting  place.  They 
make  no  progress.  The  magic  number  five  was 
this  month  the  majority  for  a  resolution  in  favour 
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of  short  PariiamenU,  as  last  y^ar  fire  vas  the  ma- 
jority 10  faTOur  of  the  hallot,  per  resolutions  of  the 
House ;  but  when  a  bill  comes  to  be  proposed,  trien> 
nial  Parliaments  will  be  defeated,  as  the  ballot  has 
been  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Those  who  ex- 
pect least  from  the  present  House  of  Commons  will 
be  the  least  disappointed,  and  the  happiest  men. 


seonlarities ;  while  o&  that  condiiion  the  Pope  ». 
fuses  to  return.  The  interrentfon  of  the  French 
army  was  a  substantial  aid  to  the  French  SedalisU 
in  the  elections. 


As  the  Paujaub  contains  five  millions  of  indiri- 
duals,  we  may  spare  five  lines  to  record  the  fact  of 
its  annexation  to  our  empire  in  the  East.  The 
topic  is  too  laifre  to  handle  amongst  incidental 
notes  ;  but  u-e  are  a  strange  nation,  casting  away 
colonies  with  one  hand  and  greedily  grasping  new 
possessions  with  the  other. 


The  French  Constituent  Assembly  expired  on 
the  26th  nit.,  and  the  LegislatiTO  Assembly  peace- 
ably entered  upon  its  duties  on  the  28th.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  new  Assembly  are  moderate,  and  one- 
third  or  nearly  may  be  classified  as  red,  of  every 
hue  from  crimson  to  brown.  Speculators  in  the 
funds  became  alarmed  without  much  cause.  They 
were  shocked  at  the  violent  speeches  made  before 
the  elections,  and  sold  out  in  forgetfnlness  that 
the  contrast  of  before  and  after  an  election  in  the 
minds  and  in  the  tone  of  reprosentatires  is  often 
most  TOmarkablo. 


The  small  republic  of  Rome,  headed  by  Mazzini 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  triumvirate, holds  gallantly 
out  against  the  Pope,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Oeneral 
Oudinot.  The  Romans  having  defeated  the  French 
under  the  walls,  and  even  partially  within  the  walls 
of  the  old  city,  have  now  defeated  the  Neapolitans  in 
the  field,  and  may  probably  secure  their  object — 
the  separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal 
management  of  business  at  Rome.  They  reftise  to 
take  back  the  Pope  on  any  terms  except  as  a  resi- 
dent Bishop,  who  shall  neither  make  nor  mar  their 


Our  most  serious  intelligence  Is  from  Austria 
and  Hungary ;  but  it  is  eonftised,  and  we  can  only 
glean  out  of  the  details  that  several  battles  hive 
been  fought,  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  with  a  great  destruction  of  life; 
that  the  Russians  have  fully  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  are  now  in  considerable  namben  within 
the  Austrian  territory,  and  able  to  cover  the 
Austrian  capital,  Vienna.  Therefore  we  hare 
probably  reached  an  hour  long  foreseen,  when  the 
power  of  Russia  will  be  tried  on  the  fields  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Italian  plains.  France  must,  in  theie 
circumstances,  act  with  and  for  the  Hnngariaas— 
with  and  for  the  Poles  against  Russia,  Auitria, 
probably  Prussia,  and  the  old  sovereignties  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  Qermany  itself  is  rtd  with  Socialism, 
and  a  desire  for  Rpublioanism.  Qermany  is  in  re- 
volt. 

The  complication  of  these  events  is  increased  bj 
the  Danish  war,  into  which  the  Frankfort  German 
Parliament  has  cast  the  convocation  of  nations 
under  the  German  name,  and  out  of  whieh  they 
never  can  come  wiUi  hononr ;  beoause,  even  if  thej 
beat  the  Danes,  it  is  a  battle  in  the  proportion  of 
fifteen  to  one — ^while,  if  they  be  thwarted,  the  dis- 
credit is  aggravated  by  the  weakness  of  the  foe. 

The  Americans  are  out  of  the  commotions  of  S«* 
rope,  and  so  the  people  of  New  York  hare  raised  a 
most  ridiculous  quarrel  regarding  the  merits,  a« 
actors,  of  Forrest*  an  American,  and  Mr.  Maeready. 
The  point  disputed  admits,  we  suppose,  of  no  doubt 
amongst  the  play-going  public  of  this  eountry,  bat 
it  cost  New  York  20  to  30  lives,  taken  by  the  mili- 
tary in  defence  of  a  theatre  on  the  lOth  alUmo. 
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Tits  past  montli  hus  been  one  ci  more  than  asual  intermt  and 
importAnce,  on  acconnt  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  iiiTcsti- 
gation,  and  Uie  various  proceedings  in  that  and  other  companies 
M'licre  tlie  Hudson  management  has  prevailed.  In  onr  reiumr 
of  tlie  RniUray  and  Joint-Stock  business  of  April,  we  stated  the 
general  impression  prevailin;  in  respect  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
line,  though  the  committee's  report  had  not  been  issued  at  the 
time  wc  wrote.  The  report,  since  submitted  to  a  special  meeting 
of  the  shareholdon;,  is  a  most  elaborate  document,  and  enters  into 
a  full  history  of  the  undertaking  since  Mr.  Hudson  took  office. 
Tlie  main  point  to  which  public  attention  has  been  direet^  is 
that  which  establishes  the  fact  of  the  accounts  having  been  regu- 
larly "cooked,"  in  order  to  increaitc  the  apparent  sum  of  the 
profits,  and  thrroby  raise  the  rate  of  dividend.  Those,  therefore, 
who  purchased  Erxstern  Counties  Railway  shares,  under  the  im- 
pression of  their  paying  a  bona  fidt  dividend  of  08.  per  share, 
when  they  were  not  in  reality  earning  Ss.,  are,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, most  indignant  against  the  management  whidh,  for  n 
t^onsiderable  period  of  time,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  in 
tho  hands  of  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Waddington.  Another  item 
in  the  accounts  which  created  considerable  speculation,  and  has 
led  to  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  £7,fiOS,  which 
Mr.  Waddington  and  Mr.  Dnncan  declined  to  etplain  to  tlie  com- 
mittee. For  a  time,  it  was  sarmisnd  that  this  amount  had  been 
usmI  to  subsidise  memberv  of  Rirliaaeot,  until  it  wta  indi^aotly 
denied. 


Since  the  inning  of  the  report  of  ths  Committee  of 
tion,  the  accused  directors  have  put  out  a  r^oiader.  Thc£7,6(»^^ 
which  was  believed  at  first  to  have  been  divided  among  memb(t» 
of  Parliament,  it  is  now  stated,  was  employed  to  bring  about  ta 
amalgamation  between  the  Eastern  Conntiea  and  tho  LoMkm  and 
York  Railways ;  in  which  Mr.  Ouh,  one  of  the  racmben  of  the 
Committee  of  Inventigalion,  took  a  leading  pai^  The  difraoe 
of  the  directors,  as  far  as  their  own  conduct  is  concerned,  is,  that 
Mr.  Hudsou  being  thrust  into  the  directory  by  the  sharriioldcn, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  raise  their  propnty  in  the  maiket, 
they  (the  director*)  durtt  not  oppoae  him  ;  hanoa  he  waa  nttowrd 
'  to  have  all  his  own  way.  This,  it  Most  bo  edatittod,  ia  bo  joli- 
fleatioD  for  neglect  of  troat,  for  honourablt  and  hi^-mii^M  nea, 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  ought  to  have  resigned ;  althoajrh 
it  proves  the  shareholders  wiere  as  much  a  party  to  the  vices  of 
the  Hudsonian  reign  as  the  accused  diraelon.  The  "gating 
up "  of  the  half-yearly  araounts  to  anit  tiM  dinienda*  not  Uie 
^videnda  to  rait  the  eooottnta,  ia  boI  denied  fay  the  diifolots, 
though  they  show  that  various  inaocuraeies  have  boon  mado  by 
the  Committee  of  Investigation,  which,  when  corrected,  Tedooe 
the  amount  stated  as  improperly  charged  i^pdnst  capital  instead 
of  revenue. 

The  speeial  meeting  of  the  iutwm  Omniiia 
pany,  to  eonsider  the  committee's  report,  was  hsid 
May  10,  in  the  laige  room  of  the  London  Tafrni,  whiah  was 
crowded  to  exceai.    The  gathering,  m  iuj  be  bdiered,  vit  U 
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th«  most  tiirlifl)e&t  eharaeter,  and  cheering  nnd  Itissing  aUenuit«d 
nost  Tociferondy  daring  the  whole  sitting.  Mr.  Hudson  did 
not  akov  face,  and  the  ehnir  was  taken  hy  Mr.  Waddlngton, 
whose  appearance  was  the  signal  for  the  most  uproarioos  oppo- 
sition in  the  shape  of  shouts,  groans,  jeers,  and  hisses.  He 
contented  himself  by  simply  opening  the  proceedings,  and  calling 
on  Mr.  Cash,  the  chairman  of  the  Coraraittee  of  Investigation, 
to  address  the  meeting.  The  rqrart  having  been  printed  and 
drcnlated  among  the  shareholders,  was  taken  as  read.  Mr. 
Cash's  address  was  received  with  considerable  applause.  In  the 
conrse  of  his  observations,  he  denied  having  ever  received  a 
farthing  of  the  £7,600  voted  to  the  Sixe  Street  Committee.  Tlie 
principal  item  in  that  £7,000  was  for  **  losses  on  shares,"  £3,400, 
and  £1,589  9s.  to  Mr.  Phillips,  solicitor  to  the  committee. 
These  two  last  items  were  groaned  most  lustily.  He  submitted 
the  propositions  of  the  committee  which  were  to  amalgamate 
with  the  Norfolk  Knilway  ;  to  declare  no  dividend  for  tlie  half- 
year;  to  reduce  the  directors  from  18  to  12  ;  to  dose  the  capi- 
tal account ;  to  appoint  a  law-clerk  at  a  fixed  salary  ;  to  observe 
great  care  in  the  appointment  of  auditors ;  to  pursue  still  farther 
an  inquiry  into  the  capital  account ;  and  to  observe  the  most 
stringent  eoouomy  in  the  management  of  the  company's  affairs. 
Mr.  Meek  followed,  in  a  slashing  speech  against  the  directors,  iu 
which  he  reviewed  their  whole  poficy,  with  the  view  of  showing 
that  they  had  brought  the  concern  to  the  verge  of  bankruptey. 
Mr.  Waddington  attempted  to  reply,  amidst  great  intermptions. 
The  burden  of  his  speech,  which  could  scarcely  be  beard  for 
hisses,  was,  that  Mr.  Hudson,  in  the  course  he  had  pursued,  had 
acted  under  the  conviction  that  he  was  doing  his  best  for  the 
ultimate  interests  of  the  company.  Ho  entered  into  a  statement 
with  the  object  of  proving  that  the  liabilities  were  much  less 
than  Mr.  Meek  and  the  Committee  of  Investigation  had  made 
them,  and  nrnintained  the  company  was  able  to  pay  a  dividend 
for  the  byegoue  half-year.  After  a  long  and  noisy  discnssion,  the 
propositions  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  were  agreed  to. 
The  directors,  through  the  clmirman,  then  gave  in  their  resigna- 
tion, wliich  was  received  by  the  meeting  with  loud  cheers. 

The  following  resolution,  which  terminated  the  sitting,  was 
•elt  put  and  carried  :-^»' That  a  committee  of  80  shareholders  be 
appointed,  C  holding  £10,000  and  upwards,  6  from  £.5,000  to 
Jt  10,000,  6  from  £3,000  to  £5,000,  6  from  £2,000  to  £3,000,  0 
from  £1,000  to  £2,0O0,  to  wliom  might  be  added  the  present 
poramiltee  of  8,  on  whom  (tlio  eight)  the  selection  of  the  30 
proprietors  might  devolve;  no  proposition  for  directors  to  be 
entertained  till  25  proprietors  had  consented  to  net  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  sum  to  be  paid  to  future  directors  to  be  referred  to 
»uch  committee,  who  should  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be 
held  for  the  selection  of  the  proposed  directors." 

Since  the  above,  the  matter  has  been  raised  iu  Parliament,  by 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  some  Eastern  Counties  share- 
holders, praying  that  an  inquiry  be  instituted  into  Mr.  Hudson's 
conduct,  and  that  if  the  allegation  of  fraudulent  accounts  were 
proved,  to  expel  him  from  the  House  of  Commons.    This  rather 
itrong  petition  brought  up  Mr.  Hudson,  who  latterly  has  been  seen 
very  seldom  in  his  phice  in  the  Commons.    He  st^'ited  that  he  joined 
the  Eastern  Counties  direction  at  the  request  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  shareholdcra,  at  a  tinae  when  he  had  no  interest  in  the  con- 
cern, not  holding  a  share.    He  then  ran  over  the  receipts  for  the 
various  half  years  since  he  became  chairman,  and  maintained  that, 
with  the  exception  of  £11,000,  the  dividend  declared  was  right 
He  further  stated  that  when  he  joined  the  company,  the  capital 
in  the  undertaking,  and  its  adjuncts,  was  £5,30^),000,  to  which, 
under  his  management,  had  been  added  £.5,500,000  more,  making 
£10,800,000  in  all.      Against  this,  the  income,  when  he  took 
office,  was  £228,000, while  last  year  it  had  been  raised  to  £800,000. 
He  dMued  that  any  of  the  alterations  in  the  accounts  had  been 
made  by  him,  but  by  the  board  generally;  neither  had  he  autho- 
rised the  transfer  of  £115,000  from  rcvemie  to  capital.     He  ac- 
eepted,  with  the  directors,  the  joint  responsibility  of  what  had  been 
done,  hut  reprndiated  all  individual  responsibility.     This  defence 
does  not  amount  to  much,  for  whatever  maladministration  has 
taken  place  the  directors  are  accountable,  and  whether  Mr.  Hud- 
sou  did  the  mischief  and  the  directors  allowed  liim,  or  he  did  it 
jointly  with  them,  says  but  little  for  the  men  either  individually 
or  collectively ;  though  at  the  same  time  we  opine  that  many  of 
them  who  ate  playiJHf  the  Pharasee  in  regard  to  this  affair  would 
he  found,  <m  inTestigation,  to  have  erred  quite  as  much  were  the 
truth  brought  home  to  them,     llie  Eastern  Counties  Company 
b  Mi  the  only  tchane  in  irhidi  direct^yn  hftTO  be«n  guilty  <^ 


'*  cooking'*  account*,  and  issuing  fidae  statements  of  income  and 
expenditure,  to  influence  the  market. 

Having  occupied  more  than  usual  space  itnth  this  matter  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  Kailway,  influencing,  as  it  has  done,  in  so 
marked  a  degree  share  property  of  every  kind,  we  shall  present 
in  a  condensed  form,  the  other  railway  business  of  the  month  in 
the  order  of  their  dates. 

ffaUfford,  Weaford,  WuMote,  mui  Dublm  RaUtMf.-^Thc 
adjourned  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  Lon- 
don on  May  1st — Mr.  Charles  Nash  in  the  chair.  Resolutions 
were  passed  strongly  disapproving  of  the  past  acts  of  the  diree* 
tors,  and  ap}X)inting  a  committee  to  investigate  into  the  affairs 
of  the  company.     The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  June  2. 

y&rk,  Nevcattle^   and  Berwick  RaUtray. — An  extraordinary 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  York,  May  4,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  considering  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  company,  to  in- 
vestigate the  Great  North  of  England  Purchase  account,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  appointing, 
and,  if  thought  right,  to  appoint,  a  committee  of  shareholders  to 
examine  into,  investigate,  and  report  upon  the  management  and 
general  affairs  of  the  company,  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
or  pass  such  resolutions,  with  reference  to  the  matters  afore- 
said, or  either  of  them,  as  to  such  extraordinary  meeting  shall 
seem  fit."      Mr.  Robert  Davit,  the  deputy-chairman,  presided. 
Mr.  Hudson  did  not  make  his  appearance,  but  he  sent  in  his 
resignation  at  chairman.      The  first  business  done  was  to  re- 
ceive and  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Great  North 
of  England  Purchase  account,  the  heads  of  which  we  gave  last 
month.     After  a  rather  noisy  discussion,  the  folIo>ving  Commit- 
tee of  Inquiry  was  appointed : — Mr.  Duncan  M'Laren,  manager 
of  the  Exchange  Bank,  Edinburgh ;    Mr.  Leichman,  Glasgow  ; 
Mr.  Kiphng,  director  of  the  Bank  at  Darlington ;   Mr.  Shields, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Mr.  Horatio  Love,  Stock  Exchange,  Lon- 
don ;   Mr.  James  Meek,  Lord  Mayor  of  York ;    and  the  gentl(>-> 
man  named  by  the  directors,  Mr.  Ralph  Phillipson,  of  Newcastle. 
UMrr  Rai/ir(nf. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  at  Belifast,  on  May  28 — Mr.  Jamee  Coddard  in  the 
chair.     The  report  for  the  half-year  showed  the  receipts  to  have 
been  £10,620  Is.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  £12,486   ITs.  3d., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £7,133  3s.  lOd.     Out  of  this  a  dividend  of 
12s.  per  share  was  declared.     The  balance-sheet  stated  that  the 
total  capital  expended  had  been  £723,828  15s.  7d. 

Benurara  Bailway. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  in  London,  on  March  30 — Mr.  Henry  David- 
son iu  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  directors  stated  that  the 
works  were  making  rapid  progress.  There  had  been  receive<l 
altogether  £150,840  8s.  lOd.,  of  which  £138,050  Os.  3d.  had 
been  expended.  It  was  stated  that  a  portion  of  the  Government 
Loan  of  £500,000  to  West  Indian  Railways  would  be  conceded 
to  the  company,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

Edinhiirffh  and  Bathgate  Raiiicay. — At  a  special  meeting,  held 
at  Edinburgh,  May  4th,  Mr.  Robertson  was  elected  a  director  in 
room  of  Mr.  Bain ;  and  the  directors  authorised  to  borrow  on 
del)entures  a  sum  not  exceeding  ,£83,000. 

Watfford  aiid  Kilkenny  Railway. — On  Wednesday,  May  9th, 
the-  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  London. 
From  the  report  it  appeared  that,  up  to  May  25th,  the  sum  of 
£:C 75,000  had  been  expended,  and  that  it  would  require  other 
£1C3,0U0  to  construct  a  single  line  to  Waterford.  The  traffic 
on  the  portion  of  the  line  already  opened  had  been  a  losing  affair. 
The  arrears  on  calls  were  £37,322 ;  805  shares  were  declared 
forfeited. 

NeioHarkel  Railioay. — The  adjourned  meetingof  the  proprietors 
was  held  in  London,  on  May  14th — Lord  George  Mjinners,  M.P., 
in  the  chair.  The  only  business  done  was  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
to  resolve  to  cany  out  its  recommendations,  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  Directors,  when  they  are  elected. 

BoatoH,  Stamford,  and  Birmiiigham  Railteay. — On  Monday, 
May  14th,  a  special  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  London, 
at  which  it  was  agreed  to  accede  to  the  terma  offered  by  the 
Great  Northern  Company,  which  arc  as  follows: — "Tliat  the 
liue  should  be  made  by  tliis  company,  and  £250,000  to  be  called 
up  from  the  afaarefaolders,  and  the  remainder  of  the  capital,  if  any 
more  were  required,  to  be  found  by  the  Great  Northern  Company. 

I  There  was  also  an  agreement  between  the  two  companies  that, 
at  Mxm  M  half  of  such  £260,000  waa  called  «p  and  expended  oi^ 
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the  works,  the  Hue  should  he  leased  to  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pauy,  that  company  gnaranteeing  6  per  eent.  on  the  amount  of 
capitaL  The  new  proposal  was,  that  this  company  should  take 
6  per  cent,  on  £10  per  share  called  up,  instead  of  £30,  such  £10 
shares  heing  exchanged  at  par  for  an  equal  capital  of  Koyston 
and  Hitchin  shares.  Tlie  Great  Northern  Company  proposed 
that  on  the  further  payment  hy  this  company  of  £3  per  share, 
in  two  instalments  of  50s.  each,  the  Great  Northern  Company 
should  hand  oTer  to  this  company  stock,  which  the  formcT  held 
in  the  Royston  and  Ilitchin,  of  eciaal  amount,  which  stood  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  to  the  guarantee  of  6  per  cent., 
which  would  come  into  operation  hy  the  fullilment  of  the  con- 
ditions on  the  part  of  the  Royston  and  Ilitchin  Company,  in  the 
fall  of  the  present  year.*' 

Stirlittg  and  Dvnfeimline  Raiimay, — At  a  special  general  meet- 
ing of  this  company,  lield  at  Glasgow  on  May  7,  it  wa«  agreed  to 
make  over  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company  the 
portions  of  the  line  between  Alloa  Ferry  and  Dunfermline  and 
Alloa  Fexry  and  Tillicoultry ;  as  the  works  to  he  leased  hy  that 
company  under  this  company's  Act ;  of  delaying  or  abandoning 
that  portion  of  the  line  between  Stirling  and  the  town  of  Alloa : 
and  of  resolring  as  to  the  working  of  certain  portions  of  the 
line  while  the  works  are  in  progress.  Mr.  J.  Anstruthers  in 
the  chair. 

Xorik  Britisk  Raiitray, — A  special  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  May  10th — Mr.  Learmonth 
in  the  chair— at  which  the  following  committee  to  investigate 
into  the  affairs  of  the  undertaking  was  agreed  to: — Mr.  Shortridge, 
South  Shields ;  Mr.  Jowett,  Leeds ;  Mr.  Mark  Sprot  of  Riddel ; 
Mr.  Johnston,  Ajrlyheads ;  Mr.  Laycook, Newcastle;  Mr.  Kinloch 
of  Kinloch ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Hull ;  Mr.  Chowne,  London. 

SouiA  E(uUr.%  Railirffy. — An  adjourned  general  raeetinir  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  line  was  held  in  London  on  May  17,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  appointed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  8th  March  last — ^Mr.  James  McGregor  in  the  chair.  The 
report,  which  is  a  roost  voluminous  document,  completely  exone- 
rates the  directors,  and  especially  the  chairman,  from  the  charges 
made  against  them ;  though  it  states  that  continued  divisions  at 
the  hoard  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  eflBcient  management 
of  the  nndertaking.  It  concludes  with  a  series  of  recommendations 
about  having  an  active  and  harmonious  direction,  a  proper  auditing 
of  accounts,  the  appointment  of  a  law  clerk  at  a  fixed  salary,  and 
strict  economy  in  the  general  mam^ment.  The  report,  after  an 
animated  discussion,  and  some  opposition  from  the  friends  of  the 
minority  on  the  direction,  was  received  and  adopted. 

Birkenhead^  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  Junction  Railfcay. — A 
special  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  company  was 
held  on  Saturday,  May  19th,  at  Birkenhead— Mr.  James  Bancroft 
in  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  sanction  two 
hills  before  Parliament ;  one  bill  authorising  the  company  to 
abandon  a  portion  of  their  line,  to  form  a  new  line  to  join  with 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  to  alter  the  mode  of 
constructing  a  portion  of  their  works,  to  alter  their  tolls,  and 
for  otlier  purposes :  the  other  hill  was  to  enable  the  present 
company  to  lease  the  undf^rtaking  to  the  London  and  Noith- 
Western,  the  Chester  and  Holyhead,  or  the  Chester  and  Shrows- 
hury  Railway  Companies.  After  some  discussion,  the  meeting 
adjourned  till  June  2d. 

MonmoHfhshire  Jtailteay. — On  Wednesday,  May  16th,  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  proprietors  in  this  srheme  was  held  at 
viewport.  South  Wales-~Mr.  R.  Blake,  M.?..  in  the  chair.  Tlie 
report  submitted  set  forth  the  receipts  for  the  half-vear  to  have 
been  £21,000  and  the  expenditure  £5,263.  A  dividend  of  £2  10s. 
per  share  was  declared,  and  the  directors  were  empowered  to 
raise  £112,000  by  the  creation  of  new  shares. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  the  main  railway  business  of  the 
month,  exrept  that  the  shareholders  of  several  other  undertakings 
are  moving  to  effect  "investigations,"  that  being  now  the  railway 
order  of  the  day.  The  Great  Western  proprietors  are  becoming 
restive :  and,  since  Lord  Brougham's  onslaught  on  the  secretary 
and  solicitor  of  the  company  in  the  Ijords,  they  are,  many  of 
them,  cbimorous  for  a  full  inquiry.  The  London  shareholders 
of  the  Caledonian  Company  are  also  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
for,  at  a  meeting  of  them  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  23d, 
it  was  decided  to  send  a  deputation  armed  with  proxies  to  Edin- 
bargb,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  searching  investigation  into  all 
th*  undertakings,  guarantees,  and  liabilities  of  the  company. 

The  only  Insurance  Company  ^riiich  we  have  learned  to  have 
Iwld  a  iD^ng  in  the  eonrse  of  the  month  ia  the  K<Uimud  Loan  h 


Fund  and  Jsttatmee  Soeieiy.    The  annual  meeting  wn  heU  oi 
Wednesday,  May  9th,  at  the  London  Tavern — ^Mr.  LaarieVamj 
in  the  chair.     The  report  submitted  was  of  a  very  favoartUe 
character.     It  was  stated  that  the  year  which  had  just  doaed, 
in  regard  to  the  mortality  among  the  subscribers,  had  been  mock 
more  favourable  than  its  ta-o  predecessors.     In  the  two  yean 
ending  1847  and   1843,  the  claims  liquidated  by  the  Society 
amounted  to  £15,533.     Of  this  sum  the  Society  piaid  in  the  hot 
year  £2C,670.     The  number  of  policies  issued  by  the  Society  ia 
184^  was  516,  while  the  number  issued,  from  the  Ist  of  Jaonsiy 
to  the  5th  of  May  in  the  present  year,  was  405,  covering  a  ri^ 
of  £157,899,  and  adding  £4,246  to  the  annual  income  of  tkft 
Society.      The  total  amount  assured  under  existing  p(£dei 
amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  £1,613,448.     The  agency  of  tiie 
Society  had  greatly  extended  within  the  past  and  present  year ; 
and  the  transatlantic  business  of  the  Socict}-  progressed  satisSte- 
torily.     The  financial  position  of  the  company  (the  report  coati- 
nurd),  would  enable  the  directors  to  divide  among  the  pt^- 
holders  entitled  to  this  distribution  a  reversionaiy  bonus  vaniog 
from  20  to  48  per  cent,  on  the  premiums ;  and  to  the  proprieton 
a  bonus  of  2\  per  cent,  for  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  the  regaltf 
5  per  cent,  already  recovered  by  them.     The  report,  after  aa 
explanatory  speech  from  the  chairman,  was  received  and  adofstei. 
It  was  incidentally  mentioned  at  the  meeting,  that  the  dirccton 
entertained  the  idea  of  adding  a  Fire  department  to  the  Society. 

The  following  railway  bills  have  been  read  a  third  time,  uA 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  within  the  month : — Caledo- 
nian (purchase  or  lease  of  Wishaw  and  Coltness),  read  thini 
time ;  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick,  and  Marynort  and  Carlisle 
(ieaM)  and  amalgamation),  read  third  time  aod  passed ;  ditto 
(Newcastle  and  Carlisle  lease  and  amalgamation),  rmd  third  tine 
aod  passed  ;  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  (branches  to  the  river  Bee, 
and  joint  station  at  Shrewsbury,  &c.),  read  third  time  and  passed ; 
York  and  North  Midland  (deviation  and  ab.tndonment  of  part 
of  authorised  lines),  read  third  time  and  passed  ;  Edinburgh  acd 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union  Canal  (amalgaaa- 
tion). 

According  to  the  Railway  Commissioners*  Report,  1,191  nilei 
of  new  railway  have  been  opened  in  1848.  The  account  stands 
thus : — 

Open  at  the  commencement  of  1848,         .         3,816  miles. 

Since  opened — England,        .         .         .  751 

„  Scotland,        ...  289 

„  Ireland,         .         .         .  151 


It 


n 


Total,        .         .         .         5,007 
Not  less  than  7,000  miles  remained  to  be  completed,  aceordiag 
to  the  bills  sanctioned  in  previous  parliaments. 

In  reference  to  accidents  on  the  railways,  the  niport  states, 
that  the  whole  number  of  passengers  killed  in  1847  was  30;  ia 
1S4S  it  was  21.  Of  persons  employed  upon  railwaya,  124  wne 
killed  in  1847,  and  during  the  last  year  188.  Of  persons  who 
were  neither  travelling  nor  employed  upon  railways,  43  wne 
killed  during  the  last  year,  being  14  less  than  during  the  pie> 
ceding  year. 

\^'ith  regard  to  railway  investments,  the  report  states  that  it 
is  evident  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  puUic  opinioa 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  railway  investmenta.  Paring  1848, 
the  price  of  the  public  securities  increased  about  4  per  eent, 
while  the  nvera^  price  of  investments  in  four  of  the  principal 
railway  cninpauies  declined  about  20  per  eent.  The  foUowiag 
appear  to  have  been  the  prices  of  £100  pnid-np  stock  or  sharH 
in  the  following  companies  : — 


Wwlnes- 

dav, 

Jan.  1, 

July  1, 

Dee.  80,  Ap.  20, 

Julv  3, 

ISiS. 

1848. 

1S48.      1849. 

IM.7. 

1 
t 

liOn.  &  N.  Wes. 

IS% 

150 

120 

124 

133 

Lon.  &  S.  West. 

13* 

102 

92 

80 

76 

Great  Western 

14". 

112 

95 

91 

9.1 

Midland 

130 

109 

100 

83 

76 

Average 

14>^^ 

118i 

lOlfl 

95          9^ 

Consols 

89 

85i 

84 

88i        99 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  oommiuionerB  tliat  SXA-pt* 
sons  were  kill^  ud  219  injnred  on  «U  the  ?9Uwii|«  pft%  <te 
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pablie  tnflBe  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  daring  the  year  1846; 
of  whom,  9  paoengers  were  killed  and  1^8  injured  from  causes 
bejood  their  own  control ;  and  that  1*2  passengers  were  killed 
and  7  iajoied  owing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  cnution. 
That  13  serranta  of  companies  or  contractors  were  killed  and 
32  iojored  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control,  and  that  1:25 
passengers  were  killed  and  4A  ii:gured  owing  to  their  own  negli- 
geoce  or  want  of  caution.  That  41  trespassers  and  other  per- 
sons, neither  passengers  nor  servants,  were  killed,  and  10  ii\jured 
hj  ifflproperly  crossing  or  standing  on  the  railway.  One  person 
was  run  over  through  the  misconduct  of  an  engine-driver,  and 
there  was  one  suicide.  During  the  first  half  of  1848, 2C,330,4U2 
pissengers  were  conveyed  on  4,357  miles  of  railway,  and  during 
the  second  half-year,  on  5,007  miles,  31,630,292  passengers ; 
total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  184S,  57,960,784. 

From  a  recent  return,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons 
empk)y^  on  72  railways  open  for  traffic  on  the  1st  May,  1848, 
was  52,688 ;  length  of  railway,  4,252^ ;  and  the  number  of  sta- 
tions, 1,321.  Of  the  52,688  persons  employed,  14,297  are  la- 
bourers; 10,814  artificers;  7,362  porters;  4,391  plateUyers; 
4,360  derka;  2,476  policemen;  1,809  assistant  enginemen  and 
firemen;  1,752  enginemen  or  drivers;  1,464  conductors  or 
guards;  1,058  awitchmen;  1,011  foremen;  401  gatekeepers; 
343  superintendents;  197  messengers;  197  miscellaneous  em- 
pkiymeat;  141  wagoners;  125 store-keepers ;  106  draughtsmen; 
05  engineers ;  81  secretaries ;  70  accountants ;  48  cashiers ;  32 
breaksmen ;  30  managers ;  29  treasnrers. 
.  There  has  been  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  share 
and  fiinded  property  within  the  month,  arising  from  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  Continent,  and  the  Hudson  excitement.  Prices, 
however,  aa  wUl  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table,  were  nearly  the 
sane  at  the  close  of  the  month  as  they  were  at  the  beginning : — 

Price,  Prlcp, 
paid.              Name  of  Railway.                 May  1.  May  24. 

50    Aberdeen 17i  18^ 

20    Birmingham  &  Oxford  Junction..    25  25^ 
5     Boston,  Stamford,  &  Birmingham       6^      5| 

90     Bristol  &  Exeter 58|  60 

16^  Buckinghamsliire 14^  15 

60    Caledonian..'. 37f  26^ 


Paid.              Name  of  Railway.  May  1  .*  May  M. 

60  Chester  &  Holyhead 16  16 

20  Eastern  Counties 8  8i 

25  East  Lancashire 16|  16i- 

25  East  Lincolnshire 28  28 

60  Edinburgh  &  Glasgow 41^  42| 

20  Great  Northern ]0J  lOJ- 

1 00  Great  North  of  England 230  227 

100  Great  Western 90  78 

50  HuU&Selby 100  06 

50  Lancaster  &  Cariisle 62  50 

88  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 63  60 

50  Leeds  &  Bradford 99^  97 

l^  London  &  Blackwall 5^  if 

60  London  &  Brighton 38^  37 

100  London  &  North  Western 129  12S 

50  London  &  South  Western 35^  36 

100  Manchester,Sheffield,&Lincohish.  38  38 

100  Midland 67  68^ 

25  North  British 13|  131 

100  Norfolk 35^  37 

17i  North  Staffordshire 18^  12^ 

50  Oxford,  Worcester,  &  Wolverham.  18  16^ 

25  Scottish  Central 24  23 

33^  South  Eastern 2U  20* 

33  South  Wales 14 

26  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick...  20 
60  York  and  North  Midland 34 


» 


20i 
30.i 


The  following  gives  the  price  of  the  Funds  at  the  same  dates : 

„    ,  «      ,  May  I.  May  24. 

Bank  Stock 192^     193^ 

3  per  Cents.  Reduced  Annuities...  90^  89^ 

3  per  Cent.  Consols 92  qqj^ 

New  3^  per  Cent.  Annuities 91^  90 J 

India  Stock 241? 

Consols  for  Account 92^  90J 

The  unsettled  state  of  Prance  has  occasioned  tbn  alight  (aU 
perceptilde  in  the  above  within  the  last  lew  days. 
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MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 

At  Edgeirorthitown,  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  on  the  21st 
Hay,  Misa  Bdoewo&th,  tha  celebrated  Irish  novelist.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  by  his  first  wife, 
Miss  Elora,  a  young  lady  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he  was  married  at 
Gretna  Green,  having  eloped  with  her  when  at  the  University, 
before  he  vraa  twenty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  bom  in 
1744,  and  died  in  1817.  He  married  four  wives,  of  whom  the 
seoond  and  third  were  sisters.  In  liis  latter  years  he  devoted 
nndi  of  hia  time  to  mechanics  and  literature,  and  the  improve- 
neat  of  his  estate.  In  conjunction  with  liis  daughter,  Maria, 
he  wTola  a  treatise  on  Practical  Education.  He  was  also  the 
aathor  of  one  on  Professional  Education,  published  in  1808,  as 
veil  aa  son^  subsidiary  works.  The  construction  of  railroads 
•ariy  fonned  the  snlgect  of  his  attention,  and,  as  we  mentioned 
ia  the  sketch  of  Mr.  George  Stephenson  (Obituary  Notices  for 
Aoguat  in  laat  September  number  of  Taii),  he  received,  in  1798, 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  some  railway  models 
presented  to  them.  In  1802,  he  published  his  "Essay  on  Rail- 
roada."  He  also  contributed  some  papers  to  the  Philoiophical 
TVoMMelioiu,  including  an  essay  on  Spnng  and  Wheel  Carriages, 
and  an  aooonnt  of  a  Telegraph  which  he  invented,  but  never 
hroi^^  into  nse.  His  memoirs,  partly  written  by  himself,  and 
partly  by  his  daughter,  were  published  in  1821.  Pallasmore,  the 
birtH*pliioo  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  is  on  the  property  of  the  Edge- 
worths ;  and  the  author  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  received 
part  oLhis  edncation  at  the  school  of  Edgeworthstown. 

Maria  Edgeworth  was  born  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  twelve 
yeses  old  b^re  she  was  taken  to  Ireland.  The  family  were 
iavdved^iii  the  troubles  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  and  were 
oMigadto  Inuty  from  their  bonae,  it  having  been  taken  possession 
of '1^  n  partf -of  rebda ;  but  it  ww  apared  from  piU^P  by  one 


of  the  band,  through  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  some  kindness 
which  he  had  previously  experienced  from  Mr.  Edgeworth.  Their 
return  home,  when  the  disturbances  were  at  an  end,  as  described 
by  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  her  father's  memoirs,  shows  the  affection 
which  subsisted  between  the  landlord  and  his  dependents. 

Miss  Edgeworth  commenced  her  career  as  an  authoress  about 
ISOO,  and,  num«'rous  and  valuable  as  her  productions  are,  tliese 
were  not  the  only  service  wliich  she  rendered  to  literature.  Sir 
AV'alter  Scott  has  ackuowledi^ed  tliat  to  her  descriptions  of  Irish 
cliaractcr  and  manners  we  are  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
the  "  Waverley  Novels."  "  Tlie  rich  humour,  pathetic  tenderness, 
and  admirable  tjict"  of  her  Iriali  delineations,  he  declared,  led  him 
first  to  think  tliut  somilhing  nii^lit  be  attempted  for  his  own 
country  of  the  i»ame  kind  with  that  which  Miss  Edgeworth  so 
fortunately  acliiev  ed  for  Ireland,  Her  works  were  also  serviceable 
to  the  cause  of  education  and  social  morality.  She  luid  long 
ceased  to  t;ike  uii  iiclive  part  in  life,  or  iu  that  worid  of  literature 
of  which  hlie  Mas  once  so  bright  an  ornament ;  her  last  years 
being  passed  in  tranquillity  at  the  family  sejit  at  Edgeworthstown- 
and  the  announcement  of  her  death  at  so  very  recent  a  date  must 
have  startled  many  who,  from  her  retirement,  must  have  believed 
that  that  event  took  place  some  years  ago. 

In  her  early  literary  efforts  she  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
adrice  and  sound  practical  suggestions  of  her  father,  to  whom  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  submitting  the  first  designs  of  her  works. 
The  famous  "  E:,say  on  Irish  BuUs,"  the  joint  production  of  herl 
self  and  her  father,  was  published  in  IbOl.  Its  subject  waa  not 
fat  or  lean  cattle,  of  a  particular  breed,  but  the  iUustmtion  of  those 
peculiar  blunders  of  speech  iu  which  the  natives  of  the  Green  T4q 
excel  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Her  **  Castle  Rsckrent  '* 
abounds  in  some  of  those  admirable  sketches  of  Irish  life  and 
manners,  for  which  most  of  her  tales  and  novels  are  so  much  di«>i 
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tingaislied.  Her  "Belinda,"  a  novel  of  real  life  and  ordinary 
characters,  is  also  descriptiTe  of  some  of  the  striking*  traits  of  the 
Irish  character.  In  ISO*  she  published  her  "  Popular  Tales  "  in 
three  volumes,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  *' Leonora,"  a  novel 
in  two  Tolnmes.  In  1809  she  issued  three  volumes  of  "  Tales  of 
l^ashionable  life,**  of  a  more  powerful  and  varied  cast  than  any 
of  her  previous  productions.  Three  other  volumes  of  "  Fashion- 
able Tales"  appeared  in  1812,  and  fully  sustained  the  high  re- 
putation which  she  had  now  attained.  In  1814  her  novel  of 
"  Patronage,**  in  four  volumes,  was  published.  Its  object  is  to 
show  the  miseries  resulting  from  a  dependence  on  the  great,  and 
she  paints  the  manners  and  characters  of  liigh  life  with  her  usual 
vigour  and  fidelity.  In  1817  appeared  two  tales  named  "  llar- 
rington'*  and  "  Ormond ;"  the  intention  of  the  first  of  these  be- 
ing the  removal  of  the  prejudices  entertained  by  many  against 
the  Jews.     The  other  is  nn  Irish  story. 

In  1S23  Miss  Edgeworth  published  a  work  of  a  different  kind, 
namely,  "  Rosamond,**  a  Sequel  to  "  Early  Lessons,"  which  had 
been  previously  publiiihed,  being  tales  for  the  young.  In  1823 
she  issued  fonr  volumes  of  similar  tales,  under  the  title  of 
"  Uarriet  and  Lucy,'*  lK;in^  a  continuation  of  that  course  of  mo- 
ral instruction  for  youtiiful  readers  on  which  she  had  so  ably  and 
so  successfully  entered,  and  in  which  she  had  so  few  predecessors 
or  wiuals. 

On  the  publication  of  «  AVaverlcy,"  in  1814,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
desired  Mr.  James  Ballantyne  to  send  her  an  early  copy,  inscribed 
"  from  the  Author.'*  Miss  Edgcworth  thanked  the  then  unknown 
novelist,  through  Mr.  Ballantyne,  for  the  gift.  Mr.  BalUmtyne*s 
reply,  written  at  Scott's  request,  has  been  preserved  in  Lockhart's 
life  of  Sir  Walter.  It  is  dated  11th  November,  1814;  and,  after 
expressing  how  very  elevated  was  the  admiration  entertained  by 
the  Author  of  "Waverley**  for  the  genius  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
the  following  remark  of  Sir  Walter  is  quoted,  to  show  the  in- 
fluence which  lier  writings  had  on  his  mind: — "If  I  conld  but 
hit,**  he  often  remarked,  "  Miss  Edgeworth's  wonderful  power  of 
vivifying  all  her  persons,  and  making  them  live  as  bein^t  in  your 
mind,  I  should  not  be  afraid.'*  Sir  Walter  himself  frequently 
corresponded  with  Miss  Edgeworth.  In  a  letter  to  her  from  him, 
dated  24th  April,  1833,  he  thus  gives  Itis  opinion  of  one  of  her 
tales  of  fashionable  life,  which  had  excited  some  sensation  at  the 
time  of  its  publication: — "You  have  never  got  half  the  praise 
'  Vivian'  ought  to  have  procured  you.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
chkss  from  which  the  excellent  portrait  was  drawn  feel  the  resem- 
blance too  painfully  to  thank  the  author  for  it ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  common  readers  understand  it  in  the  least.  I,  who 
(thank  God)  am  neither  great  man  nor  politician,  have  lived 
enough  among  them  to.  recognise  the  truth  and  nature  of  the 
painting,  and  am  no  way  implicated  in  the  satire." 

In  1833,  Miss  Edgeworth  visited  Edinburgh  with  two  of  her 
sisters,  Harriet  and  Sophia.  After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  and  making  a  tonr  into  the  Highlands,  they 
proceeded  to  Abbotsford,  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with 
whom  they  remained  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Lockhart  says,  *'  The 
next  month — August,  1833 — was  one  of  the  happiest  in  Scott's 
life.  Never  did  I  see  a  brighter  day  at  Abbotsford  than  that  on 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  first  arrived  there;  never  can  I  forget 
her  look  and  accent  when  she  was  received  by  him  at  his  arch- 
way, and  exclaimed,  '  Everything  about  you  is  exnctly  what  one 
ought  to  have  had  wit  enough  to  dream  I  *  The  weather  was  beau- 
tiAil,  and  the  edifice,  and  its  appurtenances,  were  all  but  complete ; 
and  day  after  day,  so  long  as  she  could  remain,  her  host  had 
alvrays  some  new  plan  of  gaiety.  One  day  there  was  fishing  on 
the  Cauldshields  Loch,  and  a  dinner  on  the  heatliy  bank.  Another, 
the  whole  party  feasted  by  Thomas  the  Rhymer*s  Waterfall  in 
the  glen ;  and  the  stone  on  which  Maria  that  day  sat  was  ever 
aft«nvards  called  EdjetportfCi  tion^P  The  following  is  Sir  Wal- 
ter's description  of  her,  in  a  letter  to  Joanna  Baillie : — "We  saw, 
you  will  readily  suppose,  a  great  deal  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and 
two  very  nice  girls,  her  younger  sisters.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  say  more  of  this  very  remarkable  person,  than  that  she  not  only 
completely  answered,  but  exceeded,  the  expectations  which  I  \itA 
formed.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  nditete  and  good- 
humoured  ardour  of  mind  which  she  unites  with  such  formidable 
powers  of  acute  observation.  In  external  appearance  she  is  quite 
the  fairy  of  our  nursery  tale,  *  the  Whippity  Stowrie,'  if  you  re- 
member such  a  sprite,  who  came  flying  through  the  window  to 
work  all  sorts  of  marvels.  I  will  never  l)elieve  but  what  she 
has  a  wand  in  her  pocket,  and  puUs  it  out  to  conjure  a  little 
before  she  begins  to  those  very  striking  pictures  of  manners." 


In  the  summer  of  1886,  Sir  Wtlter  Soofct,  on  hit  tsar  Umagk 
Ireland,  returned  Mis  Edgeworth's  visit,  and  was  nedvei  ^  Imt 
with  great  distinction  and  hospitality,  at  EdgewoTthstovB,whei« 
he  and  his  party  remained  a  week.  She,  and  her  sister  Harriet, 
and  her  brother  William,  then  joined  Sir  Waltw'a  party  fcr  1^ 
rest  of  their  Irish  travels.  Of  her  iiwility  in  writing,  Sif 
Walter  gives  the  following  testimony,  in  a  letter  to  Joaon 
Baillie,  dated  from  Abbotsfoitl,  October  12lfa,  1836:--"  I  \am 
not  the  pen,"  he  says,  "  of  our  fHend  Maria  Edgeworth,  vbo 
writes  all  the  while  she  laughs,  talks,  eMs,  aad  drhiisB— aad  I 
believe,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  so  fiir  in  the  secret,  sQ 
the  time  she  sleeps  too.  She  haa  good  lack  in  having  a  pea 
which  walks  at  once  so  unweariedly  and  so  well." 

Miss  Edgeworth's  last  work  of  Aetion,  a  novel  entitled  "Uekai,* 
in  three  volumes,  appeared  in  1834.  It  is  not  inferior  to  aB| 
of  her  other  works.  Besides  those  already  mentjooed,  she  also 
wrote  "  The  Modern  Griselda,**  «  ]?nink,»» "  Gany  Owen,"  "  Lm. 
rent  le  Paresseux,"  "Little  Plays  for  Yooiiff  People,**  "Mord 
Tales,"  "Parent's  Assistant,"  "Patronage  and  Comie  Dranai,* 
&c.  Por  many  years,  indeed,  literary  compositioa  forowd  tin 
chief  business  of  her  life.  Originally  and  fortfliiy  of  iaTeotioa, 
and  a  power  of  depicting  Irish  mannen^  unequalled  among  modem 
authors,  are  hef  chief  characteristics  as  a  novelist.  She  espeaaHy 
shone,  however,  in  those  delightful  stories,  written  in  eo  beantifa^ 
simple  a  style,  in  which  the  yonthfol  mind  is  made  first  to  eoai* 
prebend  its  part  in  the  great  drama  of  social  life. 

In  private  life,  Mias  Edgeworth  was  higlily  bdovad  and  n> 
spccted  by  all  who  knew  her ;  and  in  her  inieroonrae  with  societ}', 
she  is  described  as  having  been  most  unaffected  and  agiwahle. 
She  was  bom  about  the  year  1766,  and  must-,  therefore,  have 
been  about  eighty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death. 


LIEUT.  GENERAL  SIR  JASPER  NI(X)LLS,  K.C.B. 

At  Goodrest  Lodge,  his  seat  near  Reading,  on  the  4tii  May, 
Lieut.  General  Sir  JasP£K  Nicolls,  K.C.B.  He  entered  the 
army  as  ensign  in  the  45th  foot,  in  1703.  He  commanded  a 
company  under  Lord  Lake  in  the  Maliratta  M'ar,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Argaum,  and  at  the  siege  and  stormiag  nit  Gavi{- 
ghur.  In  1805,  Major  NicoUs  joined  Lord  Cathcarc'e  army  ia 
Hanover.  In  tlie  following  year,  ho  proceeded  with  the  expeifi- 
tion  under  General  Crawford  to  South  America,  and  distingnisfaed 
himself  at  the  assault  on  Buenos  Ayres,  in  July,  1807.  In 
1S08,  he  embarked  for  Spain,  and  for  his  services  as.lieatenant- 
colonel  in  command  of  the  3d  battalion  of  the  14t4i  Eoot  at  the 
battle  of  Coronna,  in  January,  1800,  he  received  a  medal.  Sooa 
after,  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Widcheren.  Snbseqnently, 
he  served  many  years  in  the  East  Indies^  and  daring  the  Nepsol 
war  he  commanded  the  force  which  conquered  tiie  province  <^  Ko- 
raawn  in  April,  1815.  He  afterwarda  oommaaded  a  brigade  ia 
the  Pindarree  war.  At  the  siege  of  Bhmtpore,  in  1835,  Mi|jer- 
General  Nicolls  commanded  the  3d  Infimtry  diviaioa,  whkh  din- 
sion  carried  the  left  breach,  January  18, 18^.  fbr  this  eouaeat 
service  he  was  the  same  year  nominated  a  Knight  Coaonaader  of 
the  Bath.  In  1833,  he  became  oolonel  of  the  93d  feai  ia 
1840,  he  vraa  removed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  88th  I*bot|  aid  ia 
1843,  to  that  of  the  5th  Pusilicrs.  He  was  comaiMidcr.ia-duitf 
in  the  East  Indies  firom  1830  to  1843,  and  heM  tha  looai  nak 
of  general  there. 


GENERAL  SIR  ROBERT  WILSON. 
At  London,  on  the  0th  May,  General  Sir  BoBnr  TiroVAf 
WiLsoK,  late  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  in  Ms  aefeaty-lblrd  year. 
He  was  the  ion  of  Bei^amin  Wilson,  Esq.,  an  eminent  painter, 
and  was  bom  in  1777-  He  married  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Bedford.  In  the  last  war  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ser- 
vices. In  1704  he  joined  the  army  of  the  ]>uke  of  York  ia 
Flanders,  as  a  volunteer.  Soon  after  he  obtained  a  ooronetey  in 
the  15th  Dragoons;  and  on  the  34(h  April  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  one  of  the  eight  officers  who,  with  a  detachment  of  dragoons, 
saved  the  Emperor  of  Germany  from  the  French  cavalry,  for 
which  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Maria  Tlkerefia. 
In  1790  he  served  in  Holland,  and  in  1801  in  Egypt.  He  was 
at  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1806,  be  accom* 
pauied  Lord  Hutchinson  to  the  continent  on  a  secret  misaioa, 
and  was  eminently  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Barms.  He 
raised  and  organised  the  Lusitantan  Legion,  with  which  oorps  he 
rendered  essential  service  to  our  army  in  the  Peninsular  war.  He 
was  subsequently  the  British  Commissioner  with  the  Rassian 
army  daring  Napoleon's  campidgn  of  1819;  and  it  waa  In  who 
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umd  tin  Umiitu  agttiMk  »  Merai  i^loi  for  putting  th«m  mto 
tiiA  huub  of  tiM  Frenoh.  Uo  Mtred  in  the  prinoip«l  Notions  up 
to  (h«  doM  of  Um  v»r. 

In  Deoenber,  1815,  Sir  Roboit  Wilwn,  with  Messrs.  Bruce 
and  Utttdiiiiioii,  ra  instmmental  in  the  escape  from  Paris  of  Luta- 
Ictte,  with  whoB  he  passed  the  barriers  in  a  cabriolet.  With  his  two 
£^{hsb  CnBods,  he  was  afUrwarils  arrested,  and  tried  by  the  Cour 
Sejfoie,  and  oondenMd  to  a  short  imprisooinent.  lie  was  dis> 
miiied  fron  the  amj  in  Idi^l,  for  his  conduct  at  the  funeral  of 
Quesa  Caroliat,  but  a  general  sobscriptioa  was  entered  info  to  in* 
demnify  him.  He  was  subsequently  restored  to  the  rank  of  lieute- 
BU(-gieneFal,aDd  became  a  general  in  November,  1 841 .  In  1 835  he 
wisappoiated  Colonel  <rf  the  loth  Dragoons.  He  was  Governor 
of  Gilirsltar  from  1843  to  181^.  In  1814  he  was  nominated  a 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Maria  Tlieresa,  and,  in  1813,  a 
Kiii|^t  of  St.  Oeoigc,  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Knssia,  for 
His  lerrices  during  the  campaigns  of  1812-13.  In  1811  he  had 
been  made  a  Commander  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  for  his  ser> 
vtosi  daring  the  Peninsnlnr  war.  In  IS  14  he  received  the  Bed 
£sgle  of  Prussia^  and  the  First  Hasa  of  St.  Anne  of  Russia. 
Theie  orders  were  all  resumed  by  their  respective  sovereigns  in 
UU,  Id  181()  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  first  elected  M.P.  for 
Somhavk,  and  sat  till  1831.  He  was  the  author  of  a  **  Histo- 
rical Aceottttt  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt,"  1802  ;  "  An 
Isqaiiy  into  the  Present  State  of  the  British  Army,'*  1804 ; 
*'  An  Aeconat  of  the  Campaigns  in  Poland,  and  Remarks  on  the 
Banian  Amy  ;*'  **  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Political  Power 
of  RoBsia,**  &e.  His  death  took  place  somewhat  sudden!)',  hav- 
iog  been  ont  walking  the  day  before. 


GENERAL  THE  HON.  SIR  EDWARD  PAGET,  G.  C.  B. 

At  his  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  13th  May,  General 
the  Hon.  Sir  Edwahd  Paget,  G.  C.  B.,  Governor  of  Chelsea 
llospital,  and  Colonel  of  the  2Sth  Poot.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Field-Marshal  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  being  tlie 
tbird  soa  of  tlie  first  Barl  of  Uxbridge,  by  the  eldest  daughter  of 
tbe  Very  Rer.  Arthur  Champagnd,  Dean  of  Clonmacnoise,  Ire- 
laad.  He  was  bom  in  1775 ;  entered  the  army  as  cornet  and 
8ftb-lieutenant,Mjirch,  1792;  beoame  captain  the  following  Decem- 
ber— ^nugor,  Nov.  1793 — and  lieutenant-colonel,  in  1 794,  in  which 
year  he  served  in  the  campaign  in  Flanders  and  Holland.  He 
vni  at  Lord  St.  Vinocnt's  action  of  February  14th,  1707;  bocame 
cobnal  in  1798 ;  and  was  in  the  actions  of  the  8tb,  13th,  and 
2Ut  March,  in  Egypt,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  wouuded. 
He  was  also,  at  tbe  investment  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  He 
bacame  major-general  in  January,  1 805 ;  and  in  the  action  at 
Oporto,  lith  May,  1809,  he  lost  his  left  arm.  He  was  also,  as 
well  as  his  noble  and  gallant  brother,  in  the  Corunna  retreat, 
and  reoeired  a  medal  (or  his  services  on  tliat  occasion.  He 
became  a  lieutonanUgeneral,  June  4th,  1811.  In  1812  he  was 
nominated  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  for 
hii  serrioes  in  the  Peninsular  war ;  the  same  year,  he  was  made 
Kaight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  In  December.  1815,  he  was 
a)ipotnted  colond  of  the  28th  ;  and  in  May,  18*25,  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  generaL  In  1837  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Chebea  Hospital.  Sir  Edward  married  first  in  May,  1804, 
Brsnees,  fourth  dnnghter  of  William,  first  Lord  Bagot,  by  whom, 
who  died  May  SOth,  1806,  he  had  a  son,  the  Rev.  Francis  Edward, 
Rector  of  Elford,  county  of  Stafford;  and,  secondly,  in  1815, 
Harriet,  fourth  daughter  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sous  and  five  daughters.  Sir  Edward 
Psget  «M  the  fourth  in  seniority  of  the  generals  of  the  army. 


Rear- Admiral  of  the  White.  He  was  in  the  receipt  of  pensions 
for  wounds  amounting  to  £550  per  annum,  in  addition  to  his 
half-pay,  and  was  also  on  the  "  good  scnrioe"  pcn&iuu  list.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  upwards  of  fifty  sharp  encounters  with  the 
enemy.  When  a  lieutenant  of  thn  Royal  George,  he  was  in  a 
boat  of  that  ship,  which  miracnloui(ly  escaped  destruction  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  a  part  of  tbe  crew  of  the  Ajax,  while  on  fire. 
He  was  unmarried.  He  received  the  honour  of  kniglithoud 
twice — first,  from  George  IV.,  for  his  naval  services;  and, 
secondly,  from  M'illiam  IV.,  on  receiving  the  Gudphic  Order. 


SIR  EDWARD  KNATCHBTJLL,  BARONET. 

At  his  residence,  Mersham  Hatch,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on 
the  24th  May,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edw.uid  Kxatciibull, 
Baronet,  in  his  68th  year.  He  was  bom  in  1781,  and  was  the 
only  sou  of  the  eighth  Baronet  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  William  Weston  Hugeson,  Esq.,  of  Provenders,  Kent. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  1819.  At  one  period  Sir  Edward's 
name,  as  a  public  man,  was  more  prominent  than  it  has  been  of 
late  years,  he  having  been  Puyinnster-Gcneral  of  the  Forces  from 
December,  1834,  till  April,  1835,  and  from  September,  1841,  to 
Febnmry,  1845,  He  represented  the  county  of  Kent  in  Parlia- 
ment, from  October,  1819,  to  April,  1831,  and  sat  for  East  Kent 
from  January,  1833,  to  February,  1845,  when  he  retired  from 
Parli:unent.  He  was  a  Conservative  in  politics,  and  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  country  gentleman.  Sir  Edward  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Honywood,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Norton  Joseph,  who 
I  succeeds  him.  She  died  in  1814,  and  in  1830  he  took,  for  his 
second  wife,  the  ddest  daughter  of  Edward  Knight,  Esq.,  of 
Godmersham  Park,  Kent.  In  1834,  he  was  made  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. He  vras  also  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  Kent.  The  baronetcy 
was  created  in  1041.  The  first  Baronet  was  Sheriff  of  London, 
and  represented  Kent  in  Parliament,  in  the  time  of  Charles  1. 
The  fiunily  have  held  Mersham  Hatch  since  the  second  year  of 
King  Henry  U. 


SIR  NESBIT  J.  WILLOUGHBY,  K.C.H. 

At  London^  on  the  19th  May,  Sir  Nehbit  Josiah  Wir^ 
LOCOBBT,  K.G.H.  and  C.B.,  Rear- Admiral  of  the  White.  He 
was  the  son  of  Robert  WiUonghby,  Esq.,  of  Apsley  House,  Not* 
tiogham,  of  the  family  of  Lord  Middleton,  by  his  second  wife, 
tUc  daughter  of  James  Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Wester  Kinloch,  grand- 
dsiogbter  of  Sir  Edward  GiUon,  Baronet,  and  maternally  des- 
cended from  the  first  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  He  was  born  in  1777, 
and  entered  the  navy  in  1790.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1803, 
and  a  captain  in  1810.  He  served  with  great  distinction  during 
tbe  late  i»ar.  He  was  nominated  a  Commander  of  the  Bath  on 
tbe  4th  of  June,  1815,  and  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Guelphic 
Order  of  Hanover,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1832.  In  1841,  he 
was  appointed  naval  aide-camp  to  the  Queen.  He  became  Rear- 
Adniral  of  the  Blue  in  1847,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death 


ADMIRAL  SIR  ADAM  DRUMMOND. 

At  London,  on  the  3d  May,  Admiral  Sir  Adam  Drumuoni), 
K.C.H.,  of  Mcgginch,  Perthshire,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Colin  Drumraond,  Esq.,  by  tbe 
daughter  of  Robert  Oliphant,  Esq.,  of  Rossie,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  and  was  the  elder  brother  of  General  Sir  Gordon  Druni- 
mond.  He  was  born  in  1770,  and  entered  the  navy  on  lh«  2il 
of  M:irch,  1780.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1795,  a  commander 
in  179'^,  a  captain  in  1799,  a  rear-admiral  in  1830,  and  a  vice- 
admiral  in  1837.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Blue 
in  1848.  He  vras  midshipman  of  the  Raisonnablo  at  Rodney's 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  subsei£uent  action  in  1780.  Ho 
also  served  as  lieutenant  in  Diucan's  celebrated  victory  of  Ctun- 
perdown.  In  1793  and  1799  he  commanded  the  Bull  Dog  at 
Alexandria  and  the  Bay  of  Naples.  He  assisted  at  the  capture 
of  the  San  Leon  in  179S,  and  at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
in  1799.  In  IS08  he  captured  Le  Rennair,  a  French  privateer, 
off  the  Irish  coast.  He  married,  in  1801,  tbe  Lady  Chorlotto 
Murray,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  fourtli  Duke  of  Athol,  the 
vridow  of  Sir  John  Menzies,  Bart.  She  died  in  1^3*3.  Admiral 
Drummoud  was  nominated  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  Guelphs  of  Hanover,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1837.  The 
family  to  which  he  belonged  aic  descended  from  Sir  Malcolm 
Drumroond,  who  was  Lord  of  Coucraig,  in  the  time  of  King  David 
of  Scotland. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  LIMEBICK. 

At  Birmingham,  on  the  8d  of  May,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Edmuhd  Knox,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  arrived  at  that  town  on  his  way  to 
Ireland,  suffering  at  the  time  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
caused  by  cold.  Finding  himself  unable  to  prosecute  his  jour- 
ney, medical  advice  was  procured,  but  vrithout  effect.  He  was 
the  seventh  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Nortliland,  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  first  Lord  Knapton,  and  brother  to  the  first  Earl  of 
llanfiirly.  He  was  cduattcd  at  Trinity  Colitgc,  Dublin,  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Killaloe  in  1831,  and  translated  to  the  See  of 
Limerick  in  1834.  He  married,  in  179C,  the  fourth  daughter 
of  Thomas  Hesketh,  Esq.,  but  his  lady  died  in  1837.  His  lord- 
ship's remains  were  removed  to  Rostrevor  in  Ireland. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  ST.  ALBANS. 

At  his  residence  in  Piccadilly,  London,  on  the  36th  May, 
WiLUJLU  AuBRKY  De  Vkki  Beaiclekk,  ninth  Duke  of  Si. 
Albauis.  He  was  the  son  of  tlie  ei;;)ith  Duke  by  his  siHx)ud 
wife,  the  only  dauj?liter  of  Jolin  Nt'ltliorpe,  Em|.,  of  Little 
Grimsby  House,  Lincohishire.  lie  \\t\%  born  in  1*^01,  and  suc- 
ceeded hit  father  in  1><*25.  He  inarrinl  first,  in  1*^27,  tlie  cele- 
bnited  Mrs.  Coutls,  "who  begiui  life,"  says  Mr.  Jiockhart,  in 
describing  her  nsit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  Abbotsford,  in  lSi!o, 
"as  Miss  Harriet  Mellon,  a  romic  actre^is  in  a  proviuciitl  irt\of), 
and  died  Duchess  of  St.  Albans."  She  wai  the  widow  of 
ThonuB  Coutta,  Esq.,  the  first  English  banker  of  his  time,  who 
bequeathed  to  her  all  his  enormous  wealth.  She  died  in  1^37,  and 
the  Duke  married,  secondly,  in  lb3U,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Gtenernl  Jo;M*ph  Oubbins,  of  Stoueham,  Hants,  a:id  of  Kilru»)i, 
county  of  Limerick.  By  his  second  Duchess  he  had  two  sons, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest,  William  Amelins,  the  present 
Duke,  born  in  1840.  His  Grace  was  hereditary  Grand  Falconer, 
and  hereditary  B^gistrar  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 


THE  EAllL  OF  MAYa 

At  his  residence,  Bnrsted  TxHlge,  near  Bc^or,  on  the  23d 
May,  John  Bourke,  fourth  Earl  of  Mayo,  in  his  84th  year. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  third  earl.  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  by  the 
only  daaghier  of  Sir  Richard  Meade,  Baronet,  sister  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  and  was  bom  18th  June,  1760.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1704.  In  1792  he  married  the  fourth 
daughter  of  William  Mackworth  Praed,  Esq.,  of  Bittou  Honse, 
Devonshire.  The  Countess  died  in  1843.  In  1810  he  was  made 
a  Privy  Councillor ;  and,  in  1816,  was  elected  a  representative 
Peer  of  Ireland.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  Kildare  Militia ;  also, 
a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and,  since  ISIO,  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover.  He  filled  the  situation 
of  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers,  and 
was  in  receipt  of  a  large  pension  since  the  Union.  By  his  death 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Irish  Representative  I'eerage.  The  Ute 
Earl  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  nephew,  Rol)ert 
Bonrke,  Esq.,  of  lloyes,  in  the  County  of  Meatb,  son  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Walerford. 


MR.  HORACE  TWISS. 

At  London,  suddenly,  from  a  complaint  of  the  heart,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  Horack  Twiss,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well  known  for 
many  years  in  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  circles  of  the 
metropolis.     He  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Rock  Jjifc  Assurance 
Company,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  addressing  the  chairman 
when  his  death  took  place.     Mr.  Twiss^s  father  was  a  hi)<;hly  ac- 
complished and  learned  person.     His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
John  Philip  Kemblc  and  Mrs.  Siddons.     After  receiving  nn  ex- 
cellent education,  he  was  placed  for  two  or  three  years  in  an 
attorney's  o£See.     He  then  became  a  member  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, and  in  due  time  vria  called  to  the  bar.     lie  travelled  thu 
Oxford  circuit  for  some  years,  and  became  one  of  it-^  «listin;juished 
leaders  ;  but  during  the  latter  period  of  his  professional  career 
bo  attached  himself  exclusively  to  the  eijuity  courts.     In  his 
younger  days  he  got  a  name  among  the  wits  of  the  day ;  and  in 
Lord  Byron's  journal  he  is  mentioned  once  or  twice,     lor  many 
years  he  sat  in  parliament  us  member  for  Wootton  Basset.     On 
that  borongh  being  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  returned  for  Bridport,  but  only  for  one  parlia- 
ment.      He   was   an  eloquent    speaker,   and   on    several   oc- 
casions  he  made   powerful   and   elTective  speeche:^.       On   the 
formation    of  the    Duke    of  Wellington's    administration    in 
1828,   Mr.    Twiss   was    appointed    Under    Secretary   for   the 
Colonies.     He  subseqnently  devoted  his  talents  to   the  press. 
He  was   the  originator  of  the  plan,  now  generally  adopted 
in  the  morning  papers,  of  giving  a  summary  of  the  speeches  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  addition  to  the  reports,  and  for 
many  years  he  atily  supplied  the  House  of  Commons  summary  for 


tlie  T^met.  He  was  also  an  ooeiisioiud  oontribntor  of  lading 
articles  to  the  same  journal.  Mr.  Twiss  was  afterwuds  sppdntMl 
Vice-chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  liuicaster,  a  aitoatioa  whieh  bs 
held  till  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  "The  Life  of  Lord 
Eldon,"*  one  q£  the  best  specimens  of  biography  whidi  we  p«tess, 
and  interesting  as  a  collection  of  earioos  aneodotes,  rdatbg  to 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  political  transactions  of  the  osatur;. 
One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the  late  Mr.  Fraadt  Bicob, 
sub^itor  of  the  7iW«,  and  after  his  death  she  became  the  wifii 
of  Mr.  John  Delane,  who  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Thomai  Bsm«« 
as  editor  of  that  paper. 


MR.  SAMUEL  MAUNDER. 

At  London,  on  the  30th  April,  Mr.  Saxuzl  Uauxdzs, 
author  of  various  well-known  usefnl  publications.  He  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  William  Pinnock,  celebrated  for  bis  series  of 
elementary  books  of  education.  In  the  preparation  of  thtte, 
Maunder  rendered  him  the  most  valnaUe  assistance;  ia£id, 
Pinnock's  Catechisms,  and  the  works  especially  of  a  histories! 
kind,  were  almost  entirely  compiled  by  him.  He  was  ailerwink 
chiefiy  occupied  in  getting  up  those  convenient  Tolmnes  of  re- 
ference which  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  have  from  time  to  time 
published,  under  the  name  of  **  Treasaries,**  such  as  Maonfer'i 
Treasury  of  Useful  Knowledge,  of  History,  of  Biography,  of  Ns- 
tural  History;  Maunders  Scientific  and  Literary  Treasaiy, 
Maunder's  Universal  Class  Book,  &c  The  department  of  lite- 
rature in  which  he  was  engaged  is  a  most  laborious  one,  that  of 
compressing,  as  it  were,  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  into  the 
sniaUest  space,  with  a  due  regard  to  its  correctness  and  the  o»> 
ccssary  and  proper  conveyance  of  information.  In  this  depsrt. 
ment  he  was  a  master  workman,  and  his  publications  will  be 
found  Qseful,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  to  old  and  young,  sod 
to  the  learned  as  well  as  to  the  ignorant 


WILLUM  NICHOLSON,  THE  GALLOWAY  POET. 

At  Kildarroch,  Borgue,  on  the  16th  May,  William  Nichol- 
soy,  a  minor  poet  of  Galloway,  aged  67.  The  JhmtfrieM  Cowur 
states  that  "  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and,  indeed,  for  s 
number  of  years  afterwards,  the  deceased  was  aa  well  known  in 
Galloway  (his  native  Stewartiy,  espedally),  as  its  more  Umd- 
marking  objects — ^woods,  mansions,  coast^  harbonrs,  hiUs,  val- 
leys, steeples,  and  streams.**  It  appears  that  he  combised 
the  occupations  of  trader  and  wandering  minstrel,  and  that  he 
played  upon  the  Irish  bagpipes,  which  ensured  him  a  wricone 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  the  author  of  a  vokime  of  poems, 
whieh  reached  a  second  edition,  published  in  Domfries,  with  s 
memoir  of  his  life.  A  portion  of  his  poems  had  been  revised  by 
the  Ettriek  Shepherd.  The  principal  piece  in  his  volume  was 
entitled  "The  Uountr>'  Lass."  His  most  celebrated  production 
is  "  The  Brownie  of  Blednoch." 


ROBERT  VERNON,  ESQ. 

At  London,  on  the  22d  of  May,  RoBlKT  Vebitov,  Esq.  of 
Ardington  Hou^,  Berks,  in  his  7dth  year.  This  gentleman  was 
known  for  many  years  past,  as  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  artists, 
and  has  acquired  a  lasting  name  to  himself  by  his  muiifioeot 
gifl  to  the  nation,  of  the  "Vernon  Gallery,"  a  oolleetion  of  pic- 
tures, the  works  of  modem  British  artists,  on  whidi  be  is  said  to 
have  expended  at  least  £130,000.  Mr.  Vernon,  we  believe,  was 
by  trade  a  denier  in  horses,  and  by  his  integrity,  his  prudence^ 
and  his  devotedncss  to  business,  amassed  a  large  fortttae.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  benevolent  and  enlarged  mind,  ever  reo47  ^  Msist 
.•itniggling  talent,  and  to  befriend  the  man  of  genius.  Besidnt 
the  money  he  spent  in  the  purchase  of  paintings — generally  from 
the  artists  themselves,  and  not  from  dealers— he  expended  large 
sums  in  public  and  private  charity,  and  took  both  prka  and  plea> 
sure  in  searcliing  out  and  fostering  iinfr^i»ndffd  merit,  wherever  it 
could  be  found. 
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SCOTCH  BILLS  AND  SCOTCH  REPRESENTATION. 


Ths  iQCcess  of  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  increase  tho  re- 
presentation of  Scotland  by  50  per  cent.,  and  men 
do  saj  in  Scotland  that  thereby  the  mortal  dulness 
of  the  Commons  would  be  increased  by  four  per 
cent  The  Scotch  representation  is  every  way  de- 
ficient-—first,  in  numbers,  which  the  Scotch  cannot 
help ;  but,  second,  in  talents,  which  they  might  en- 
deavour to  amend.  By  some  exertion,  fifty-two  less 
efficient  representatives  might  be  found  in  Parlia- 
ment than  the  gentlemen  sent  up  from  Scotland, 
bat  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  House  would  be 
necessary  in  any  man  who  undertook  to  find  them. 
The  reason  for  this  singular  fact  may  be  difficult  to 
discover,  but  some  cause  will  exist  for  the  most 
intelligent  portion  of  the  empire  choosing  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  least  active,  useful,  and  able,  sec- 
tion of  the  House.  The  circumstance  does  not  jus- 
tify the  unfair  apportionment  of  the  representa- 
tion. We  should  not  be  deprived  of  our  undoubted 
space  in  Parliament,  even  if  we  are  pleased  to  oc- 
eapy  the  Scotch  seats  with  lead.  Entitled  to  seventy- 
six  or  eighty  seats,  we  should  have  them,  eren  if  we 
be  obliged  to  send  such  Lord  Broughams  to  the 
House,  as  those  that  were  cunningly  imported  at 
New  York,  by  a  dealer  in  tho  heaviest,  and  the 
most  murderous  of  the  Tiler  metals.  The  mer- 
chant knew  that  our  American  brethren,  who  pro- 
tect themselves  to  the  chin  against  our  manufac- 
tures, had — with  a  lore  of  art  more  commendable 
than  their  recent  assaults  on  Mr.  Macreadv,  and 
slaughter  of  free-bom  Americans,  by  way  of  proving 
the  sterling  nature  of  Mr.  Forrest's  representation 
of  Othello— agreed  to  admit  works  of  art  free  of 
duty.  Acting  on  a  fortunate  idea,  ho  determined 
to  turn  Lord  Brougham  into  money — to  coin  his 
lordship's  character — a  feat  that  nobody  else,  net 
excepting  the  learned  lord,  could  accomplish — and 
so  he  had  a  few  hundred  statues  of  his  lordship 
cast  in  lead,  after  the  model  of  Punch,  The 
material  in  that  form  defied  the  Custom-house 
officials;  and  the  Broughams  passed  free  into  the 
furnace,  for  no  United  States  law  prevented  the  im- 
molation of  statues  in  the  smelting* pot,  \vben  they 
would  not  sell  without  its  intervention.  Let  us  have 
oar  eighty  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  one 
hundred  if  we  deserve  them ;  and  the  spaces  can 
be  filled  by  statues  of  past  genius  done  in  lead. 
They  will  not  serve  ns  worse  than  our  present  re- 
pTMentatioo.     The  necessity  of  a  voice  for  Scotland , 
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— one,  if  we  may  not  have  more,  in  the  House  of 
Commons — is  becoming  yearly  more  apparent.  The 
treatment  of  the  country  is  odious,  and  it  is  of  more 
consequence  to  the  Government  that  the  people 
begin  to  feel  it  in  that  light.  Scotch  measures  are 
never  considered  in  the  House  of  Commons  before 
midnight,  and  it  were  bettor  if  they  were  never  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Peers,  at  any  hour  of  day 
or  night.  The  Peers  have  done  nothing  regarding 
Scotland  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
for  many  years  past,  notwithstanding  the  assevera- 
tions of  Lords  Brougham  and  Campbell  on  the 
subject,  whose  avowed  acquaintance  with  our  in- 
terests transcends  that  of  most  people  resident  with- 
in the  country.  The  circumstance  is  more  curious 
from  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  peers  really  display 
more  genius  than  their  fellow-labourers  in  the 
Commons. 

The  surprising  revelations  by  Lords  Brougham 
and  Campbell  on  Scotch  aifairs  take  the  breath  from 
tho  conscientious  reader  in  this  country.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Marriage  Bill  as  an  example.  Lord 
Brougham  complains  that  marriage  is  made  easy  in 
Scotland,  and  ho  wants  to  make  it  difficult.  Lord 
Brougham  finds  marriage,  he  says,  scandalously 
easy,  and  he  will  finish  by  rendering  seduction  safer. 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  remonstrates  against 
the  facility  of  marriages,  he  interposes  a  ''caveat" 
to  credulity  in  his  statements,  by  adding  that  many 
people  in  Scotland  know  not  whether  they  be  or  be 
not  married ;  and  multitudes  more  have  reasonable 
doubts  of  their  legitimacy.  We  never  met  a  mar- 
ried couple— or  two  persons,  male  and  female — 
in  search  of  an  answer  to  the  question,  Are  we 
married?  We  venture  to  say,  that  nobody  in  Scot- 
land ever  witnessed  a  phenomenon  of  that  kind. 
We  are  assured  that  there  are  not  twentyfour 
persons  in  the  kingdom  who  have  tho  slightest 
doubt  on  tho  subject.  The  assertion  is  as  base- 
less as  any  other  assertion  ever  made  in  the  House 
of  Poers.  It  is  merely  a  statement  without  the 
slightest  foundation — without  the  filmiest  shade 
or  phantom  of  truth  in  it — utterly,  entirely,  and 
indefonaibly  untruo.  The  matter  of  legitimacy  is 
in  the  same  position,  of  course,  because  Lord 
Brougham  holds  merely  that  there  have  been  many 
hasty  marriages — ceremonies  of  dubious  force — and 
that  their  offspring  of  indistinct  status  in  the  world 
are  a  legion.  The  first  statement  being  untrue,  the 
second  is  necessarily  erroneous ;  and  we  only  won- 
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der  tbat  a  lawyer,  who  profesaes  also  to  be  a  logician, 
should  remonstrate  against  the  facility  of  marriage- 
making;  and  thB  doubt,  regarding  the  formation  of 
marriage,  as  co-existing  in  one  country,  at  one  t^me, 
and  under  the  same  law.  In  Scotland,  Lord 
Brougham  says,  that  an  admission  of  marriage  ac« 
complishes  the  fact,  in  whatever  circumstances  the 
admission  be  made.  Not  merely  )>efore  an  anvil,  be 
side  a  forge,  in  the  presence  of  a  smoke-begrimed 
blacksmith — but  even  in  a  brothel,  may  the  magic 
words  be  spoken,  which  bind  human  beings  for  weal 
or  woe  through  life  together.  Even,  says  Lord 
Brougham,  the  continued  residence  together  of  per- 
sons not  man  and  wife,  in  the  capacity  of  man  and 
wife,  is  held  to  constitute  them  what  they  ^re  not; 
namely,  married  persons.  Persistence  in  wrong 
will,  in  other  words,  ultimately  produce  right.  Peo- 
ple have  only  to  go  on  'sinnincr  for  a  sufficient  time 
in  order  to  become  virtuous!  This  is,  we  think,  the 
fair  interpretation  of  Lord  Brougham *8  expositions 
on  the  Scottish  law  of  marriage.  We  repeat  the 
conclusions  stated  by  him  as  indisputable  facts. 
Many  persons  are  ignorant  whether  they  be  or  bo 
not  miuried — many  more  whether  they  be  or  be  not 
legitimate — ^many  marriages  are  contracted  in  bro- 
thels—and many  parties  become  moral  people  by 
continuing  to  live  in  immorality.  The  vice,  in  short, 
cotisists  not  in  the  fact,  but  in  its  duration  ;  and 
people  have  only  to  travel  long  enough  on  a  wrong 
road  to  be  right  in  the  end. 

Tlie  marriage  law  of  Scotland  affords  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  unmeasured  anathemas  of  the  learned 
Ex-Chancellor,  or  the  alterations  proposed  by  other 
authorities.  These  changes  are  not  in  reality  required 
on  Scotch  account.  The  hurried  marriages  celebrated  at 
Gretna,  and  other  places  on  the  borders,  are  not  those  of 
Kcotch  persona.  The  individuals  who  visit  blacksmiths' 
shops,  or  even  their  dwelling  houses,  on  this  important 
mission,  are  not  subjects  or  citizens  of  Scotland.  Tiie  mar- 
riages which  Lord  Brougham  says  can  be  accomplished 
in  brothels  are  not  Scottisli  marriages.  The  people  of 
this  country  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  Nvith^he 
matter ;  and  they  have  asked  for  no  amendments  of  the 
law,  nor  for  any  new  act  on  the  subject.  They  only 
beg  from  Ffoliameiit,  peace.  They  petition  for  nothing 
more  than  not  to  be  disturbed.  They  are  quite  con- 
tented with  the  common  law  of  the  country ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  their  petitions  and  remonstrances,  they  are 
to  have  new  laws  inflicted  on  them,  not  for  their  con- 
venience, but  for  the  aid  and  comforting  of  parents 
and  guardians  in  England. 

This  state  of  acquiescence  in  the  law  could  not  exist 
contemporaneously  with  the  domestic  hardships  and 
sufferings  described  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  country 
where  public  opinion  nins  avowedly  and  strongly  in 
favour  of  good  and  decent  usage  in  all  affairs  of  this 
kind.  We  are  convinced  that  no  hardship  whatever 
results  from  tlie  laws  and 'usages  of  society  regarding 
marriage  in  this  country — that  Lord  Brougham  could 
notname  a  dozen  persons  of  whose  marriage  the  slightest 
doubt  exists — or  a  similar  number  regarding  whose  le- 
gitirtiacy  any  question  can  be  asked  by  thcinselves  or 
others.  Tlie  law  in  Scotland  on  this  topic  does  not 
rest"  the  proof  on  records  or  registers  in  which  er- 
rors miy  occur.  The  improvement  and  perfection 
bf  registration  are  essentially  necessary.   No  more  ob- 


jections can  be  entertained  to  that  measure  in,  tban 
out  of  Scotland.  Complete  registration  is  most  de- 
sirable, and  perfectly  attamable  without  altering  the 
present  marriage  law.  The  most  accurate  sjstem  of 
registration  is,  however,  liable  to  error.  It  so  happens 
with  us,  that  we  have  personal  and  expensive  proof  of 
that  fact.  An  error  in  a  parocliial  registry  has  cost  us 
considerable  sums  of  money  already  of  additional  pav- 
mcnts  on  policies,  and  will  continue  to  cost  more  tbaa 
is  just  and  right  to  the  kst  of  these  payments.  Sunik 
errors  may  occur  in  any  registry,  and  the  Scotch  mar- 
riage law,  without  refusing  that  description  of  proof, 
includes  all  others  that  can  be  offered,  and  especially 
the  most  convincing  and  ostensible.  An  improvement 
iu  our  registration  need  not,  therefore,  interfere  witi 
the  existing  old,  and,  in  reality,  common  law  of  the 
land ;  which  accepts  as  proof  of  marriage,  for  all  mil 
purposes,  the  admission  or  recognition  of  the  relatioa 
by  the  parties  who  should  know  best  whetlier  thej  have 
wished  to  form,  and  have  formed  that  contract. 

We  remember  some  old  romances,  in  which  the  vil- 
lain and  the  victim  were  the  subjects  of  a  mock  mar- 
riage. Tliey  were  married  by  a  tool  of  the  villain  in 
the  garb  of  a  priest,  and  who  was  believed  by  the  vic- 
tim to  be  a  priest.  The  marriage  was,  however,  spurned 
by  the  intriguer,  or  by  the  novelist  on  his  account,  as 
wholly  untenable,  because  the  "  tool'*  was  not  m  holj 
orders,  and  cej'tainly  descrvecj  to  be  within  no  oilier 
I  or  better  or4ers  than  those  of  the  nearest  bridewcU. 
A  recent  work,  the  history  of  the  Cossacks  of  tiie 
Ukraine,  gives  a  narrative  of  a  deed,  by  which  Catherine 
of  Russia,'  through  one  of  her  spies,  destroyed  tax 
heiress  of  the  llussian  throne  in  Italy  by  a  siifjilar 
stratagem.  AU  these  projects  of  romance  or  of  realli)' 
would  have  been  cheated  by  Scotch  law.  Parties  who 
declare  themselves  to  be  married,  before  sufficient  wit- 
nesses of  any  description,  are  maiTJed,  and  there  is  no- 
thing farther  to  say  in  the  njatter.  Parties  who  live 
together  before  the  world,  in  the  capacity  o^  m^n  and 
wife,  avowedly  and  notoriously,  are  also  married,  and 
we  bcjieve  no  doubt  cai^  be  entertained,  in  all  the^e 
cases,  of  the  effect  in  law.  Some  instances  bare  oo- 
cuned  where  tl^e  expectant  successors  of  wealthy 
persons  have  blamed  these  arrangements,  and  would 
rather  have  illegitimatised  the  offspring  of  a  rich  rela- 
tive than  lost  their  anticipated  share  of  his  wealth. 
The  public  good  does  not  sympathise  with  private  ends 
of  that  nature,  and  would  not  be  promoted  by  cncoc- 
raging  them.  Other  parties  have  argued  that  weak- 
minded  men  are  sometimes  imposed  upon  aud  cheated 
out  of  themselves  by  cunning  women ;  but  that  luaj 
happen  out  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  slim  and  puny 
terrors  of  a  registraar  looming  between  the  lady  and 
her  prize.  Experience  of  life,  however,  shows  that 
the  female  portion  of  the  community  are  the  most  fre- 
quent an4  the  severest  sufferers ;  and  a  civilised  com- 
munity Yfill  give  them  what  the  Scotch  give — the  ad- 
vantage o/!  all  doubts.  The  offspring  of  such  int- 
gularities  acp  not,  of  course,  guilty  p^iea,  and  do  not 
consent  in  any  way  to  their  own  disadvantage,  for 
their  sake,  therefore,  society  gains  by  casting  all  douhts 
to  their  scale  and  in  t)icir  jfavour.  Justice  mdeed  de- 
mands this  to  be  done ;  ana  any  system  that  coolly  put^ 
the  weak  and  the  innocent  portion  of  society  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  every  po^bje  doubt  cast  agaiuat 
them  is  unjust,    man  or  woms^  should  be  iiel4  ^^  ^ 
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ifflioccnt  in  law  until  they  are  proved  to  be  guilty ; 
bat  in  this  important  particular,  the  parties  are  to  be 
called  upon,  not  tb  disprove  their  giiilt,  but  to  prove 
their  innocence — an  important  distinction,  as  we  shall 


dC\/a 


If  a  person  be  charged  with  criminality  against  the 
lav,  the  onu3  probandi  rests  with  the  accuser,  and  not 
with  the  accused.  A  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  a  court 
has  not  to  prove  that  he  did  not  commit  murder — that 
he  did  not  steal — that  he  did  not  break  the  peace,  or 
his  neighbour's  gate,  bell,  or  door-knocker.  In  a  fit  of 
indignation  against  a  worthless  charge,  or  as  the  best 
means  of  averting  it,  he  may  prove  all  that  if  he  pleases, 
by  an  tf/idi,  or  otherwise ; — ^but  his  safety  is  secured  by 
standmg  out  on  the  defensive,  maintaining  a  dogged  ri- 
lence  after  pronouncing  the  words  "not  guilty,"  and 
sating  nothing  more,  unless  his  prosecutor  can  estab- 
fish  his  guilty  connection  with  the  crinie  by  evidence. 
This  is  the  precise  position  of  a  female  in  Scotland 
whose  marriage  is  denied  by  the  person  with  whom  she 
has  openly  lived  as  hb  wife,  and  used  his  name  pub- 
licly, and  apparently  with  his  knowledge.  The  occur- 
rence of  marriage  might  still  be  denied  by  the  indivi- 
dnal,  or,  more  probably  still,  by  his  relatives ;  but  he 
or  they  have  to  prove  that  no  declaration  of  marriage 
occurred — a  proof  clearly  impossible — so  perfectly  im- 
possible, that  the  law  assumes  at  once  that  it  must 
hare  occurred;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  assumptibn 
and  use  of  the  name  with  the  concurrence  of  its  owner 
constituted  marriage  for  the  purpose  of  civil  law.  The 
declaration  before  witnesses  is  self-sufficient. 

Lord  Brougham  and  his  friends  wish  to  substitute 
for  this  law  a  system  of  registration,  of  rules  and  regu- 
ktions,  similar  to  that  existing  in  England  and  Ireland. 
The  product  of  these  laws  in  these  countries  is  a  mul- 
titude of  bigamy  cases  and  of  provokingly  quiet  mar- 
riages.  The  English  and  Irish  newspapers  contain,  we 
should  think,  a  bigamy  case  on  an'  avers^e  for  each 
publication.     Sometimes  these  cases  are  very  compli- 
cated.    Recently,  one  man,  lame  of  a  leg,  and  deficient 
of  an  eye,  was  seized  by  three  females  in  the  street,  at 
Cork,  who  each  claimed  to  be  his  lawful  wife,  and  not 
one  of  them,  perhaps,  was  lawful ;  for  some  difficulty 
exists  in  observing  ail  the  forms  of  law  in  Ireland, 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  married.     The  best  course  when 
a  sure   and  firm    act    of  matrimony   is    intended, 
is  to  employ  an  acute  solicitor.       Neither  man  nor 
woman  is    absolutely  safe   otherwise.      To  be  mar- 
ried without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  the  person  to  whom  one  wants  to  be  thus  en- 
gaged, is  dangerous  anywhere,  and  doubly  dangerous 
in  Ireland.     We  remember  the  commotion  raised  a  few 
Tears  since  by  an  ecclesiastical  official,  termed  the 
^'surrogate''  at  Armagh,  and  hisalHes  and  supporters, 
who  insisted  that  one-half  of  the  community  who  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  respectable  married  people  were 
anything  but  right  in  their  notions.     The  dodge  was 
clever  and  wicked.    Some  men  of  pernicious  character 
determined  to  become  bigamists  without  incurring  the 
punishment  annexed ;  and  so  they  insisted  that  they 
always  bad  been  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
but  had  been  erroneboaly  married  by  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  therefore  were  in  no  ways  to  be  con- 
sidered as  married.   The  plea  was  actutdly  successful. 
An  act  has  since  then  been  passed,  with  an  ex ^ni facto 
application  to  make  TaHd  the  doubtful  past,  and  render 


troublesome  all  the  future.  Under  this  act  a  con- 
siderable business  is  done  by  a  class  of  officials  called 
**  registraars,"  who  do  marriages  at  a  cheap  rate,  after 
the  Gretna  fashion,  and  who  are  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment with  power,  if  we  remember  rightly,  to 
license  places  of  public  worship  for  the  performance 
of  marriage  before  noon.  Nobody  can  get  married 
who  will  not  get  up,  once  in  life,  before  the  canoni- 
cal hour  of  twelve  o'clock ;  unless  by  the  registraar, 
who  is  probably  either  above  or  without  canou 
law.  This  functionary  keeps  a  book  of  notice, 
open  to  public  inspection;  and  so  any  parent  or  guar* 
dian  who  may  feel  suspicion  of  the  tendency  of  child 
or  ward  to  contract  a  mis-alliance,  has  only  tjo  keep  up 
acquaintance  with  the  notice  book  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  design.  We  need,  however,  scarcely  say 
that  the  manuscript  work  in  question  is  seldom  perused 
with  attention  by  the  proper  parties,  and  the  oddest 
imaginable  relations  are  occasionally  formed  by  the 
official,  who,  generally,  reads  a  few  verses  from  the  1st 
chapter  of  Genesis,  to  seal  his  blessing  with  scripture, 
and  all  is  over. 

We  have  described  possible  occurrences  under  the 
law  of  Scotland,  but  the  practice  is  particularly  public. 
Contracts  of  this  kind  are  formed  always  after  due 
notice  in  the  parish  church,  or  churches,  when  the 
parties  reside  in  different  parishes.  The  whole  pro- 
babilities of  the  case  have  been  discussed  for  weeks 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  solemnity,  as  this  procla- 
mation is  generally  repeated  twice  or  thrice  on  succes- 
sive Sabbaths.  All  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
match  have  been  debated  by  everybody  acquainted 
with  the  parties  for  a  considerable  period.  The  sessiou- 
clerk  has  made  the  necessary  entries.  The  minister  of 
the  congregation  at  which  the  bride  attends  is  requested 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  which  becomes  one  of  an 
entirely  religious  character,  to  which  the  fullest  pub- 
licity has  been  given.  In  no  country  on  the  face  of 
earth  are  fewer  secret  marriages  effected  than  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  none  do  fewer  complaints  exist  on  the 
topic  which  Lord  Brougham  and  the  legislature  pro- 
pose to  redress  and  amend. 

The  Lunacy  bill,  intended  to  obviate  an  old  and  a 
very  serious  defect,  at  a  great  and  extravagant  cost, 
after  the  general  adoption  of  means  under  the  present 
law,  almost  commensurate  to  the  evil,  is  delayed  for 
the  session ;  and  the  Marriage  and  Registration  bills 
promise  to  be  the  most  productive  jobs  for  the  variety 
of  young  and  deserving  Whigs,  who  wait  appointments 
with  aU  the  anxiety  and  impatience  evinced  by  Van 
Amburgh's  young  lions  for  their  food.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  prudential  anxieties  of  those  gentle- 
men for  their  own  interests,  or  with  the  activity  of 
the  Lord- Advocate  on  their  behalf.  That  unfortunate 
official  has  to  stand  sponsor,  not  for  the  learning,  but 
for  the  living  of  a  numerous  flock,  and  must  be  natu- 
rally desirous  to  have  all  of  them  well  housed.  If, 
moreover,  new  appointments,  commissionerships,  and 
so  on,  must  be  made,  no  reason  exists  n^inst  their 
distribution  amongst  this  class  of  politicians.  They 
are  not  less  deserving  than  their  opponents.  Their  in- 
fluence is  not  likely  to  be  more  prejudicial  than  that 
of  their  antagonists.  The  most  inveterate  economist 
would  probably  allow  them  to  be  the 'least  of  two 
evils.  Gartainly  they  are  better  than  the  Mulcs-r— 
the  foUowers  of  Peel ;  because  they  know  something 
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of  their  own  mind.  Our  complaint  is  against  the  mul- 
tiplication of  places — not  against  the  men  in  whose 
faTonr  they  will  be  multipUecL 

The  Scottish  Sanatory  Act  has  bored  its  way  like  a 
mole  under  ground.  We  know  nothing  of  it  except 
from  the  dust  it  throws  up — the  little  hillocks  made 
by  it  here  and  there,  as,  when  it  was  proposed  for  a 
second  reading  and  denied;  when  it  was  ultimately 
read  a  second  time ;  or  when  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  details.  A  bill  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, belonging  to  any  other  section  of  the  empire, 
would  have  been  openly  discussed.  The  measure  com- 
prehends immense  interests,  and  its  purposes  require 
enormous  powers.  Very  few  of  the  public  are,  how- 
ever,  acquainted  with  its  provisions.  They  generally 
know  the  want  of  sanatory  regulations ;  and  they  hear 
that  the  worthy  Lord- Advocate  and  his  parliament  are 
doing  something  against  the  cholera,  typhus  fever, 
doctors,  and  druggists.  With  the  exception  of  the 
members  of  the  metropolitan  municipality,  few  of  them 
knew  anything  more  of  the  business  up  to  the  middle 
of  last  month.  They  assumed  that  anything  in  the 
form  of  a  sanatory  act  was  sanatory ;  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Town  Council  negative  the  opinion,  and  ask 
delay  and  a  careful  oonsideration  of  details.  The  bill 
has  been  already  too  long  delayed ;  and  now  its  advo- 
cates say — ^When  you  are  offered  a  measure,  you  seek 
a  reprieve  for  dung  hills — commutation  of  the  sentence 
on  bad  drainage,  and  you  cast  many  objections  before 
the  bill  you  sought.  The  great  error  is  in  the  last 
clause  of  this  sentence,  which  assumes  that  our  want 
of  a  sanatory  act  justifies  the  legislature  in  imposing 
upon  us  anything  under  that  name.  Their  proposed  bill 
is  liable  to  numerous  objections — "to  objections  as,*' 
say  the  auctioneers,  "too  numerous  to  mention;"  but 
its  obvious  tendency  to  centralise  all  power  is  an  insu- 
perable obstacle.  I^  othing  will  warn  our  Whigs  against 
centralization.  They  want  to  do  everything  as  the  Social- 
ists propose  to  cook  their  food  and  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  one  establishment,  with  a  boiler  like  a  beer- 
tun,  or  on  a  nursery  floor  of  two  acres,  and  by  steam. 
That  system  will  neither  do  well  in  England  nor  in 
Scotland.  People  want  to  mend  the  ways  of  their  own 
parish,  and  pay  for  the  gas  of  their  own  street  lamps, 
and  not  those  of  the  streets  in  other  towns.  No- 
thing is  more  amusing  than  the  terrible  protests 
of  the  London  Whig  journals  against  the  imprudence, 
oppression,  and  tyranny  of  the  Austrians  towards 
Hungary  on  the  present  occasion.  The  poor  Aus- 
trians have  done  nothing  more  than  copy  the  Whig 
policy  of  Britain.  They  merely  wanted  leave  to  do 
everything  for  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  Bo- 
hemia, Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  the  Tyrol,  at  Vienna;  as 
the  Whigs  try  to  do  everything  for  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales,  India,  and  all  our  fort^^ -three  colonies,  at  Lon- 
don. The  Austrians  made  slight  differences,  certainly, 
in  the  mode  of  Grovemment.  They  proposed  univer- 
sal suffrage,  or  something  approaching  to  it,  like  Mr. 
Hume's  suffrage;  and  they  have  fallen  into  dreadful 
trouble  by  their  liberality.  The  Hungarians,  whom  the 
London  Whig  journals  support  so  lustily,  are  merely 
flgliting  for  the  privileges  sought  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
for  Ireland — whom,  we  fear,  Mr.  Boebuck  would  al- 
most permit  U>  be  hung  in  his  strict  attachment  to 
legal  stenmess,  unless,  indeed, the  Times  of  19th  ult.  mis- 
reported,  as  is  more  than  likely,  the  speech  of  the  mem- 


ber for  Sheffield.  Let  it  be  understood  in  passing— 
understood  in  London  and  elsewhere — ^by  Mr.  Eoebnck 
and  by  others^  that  if  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  ^ould,or  might 
be  hung,  M.  Kussoth,  General  Georgy,  the  Dembin- 
skis,  and  all  the  other  friends  of  the  London  Whigs, 
commanding  in  Hungary,  including  General  Bern,  the 
clever  correspondent  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  should 
be  doubly  hung ;  for  we  know  not  how  virtue  in  Hon- 
gary  can  be  transformed  into  crime  in  Ireland,  bj 
merely  being  conveyed  westward;  although  we  put  in 
remembrance  our  opposition  to  the  mad  freaks  and 
wicked  proceedings  of  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  friends. 
The  Whigs  must  cease  centralising^  or  they  will  waken 
some  day  from  their  dream  with  the  discovery  of  a 
federal  union. 

The  Scotch  complain  with  truth,  more  of  omission 
than  commission.  We  ask  a  sale  of  Encumbered  Estates 
(Scothmd)Bill,  and  might  as  well  beg  the  moon,  from  onr 
present  legiskture.  We  solicit  corresponding  facilities 
for  our  business  to  those  prepared  and  proposed,  and 
rightly  proposed,  for  Ireland.  We  find  our  countir- 
men  expatriated  from  the  fertile  regions  of  the 
Western  Highlands  and  Islands,  because  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  does  not  wish  to  improve  his  principality ;  and 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  has  a  deer  forest  of  fortj 
or  fifty  miles  long.  We  find  poorer,  and,  literally,  pen- 
niless landlords  copying  the  example  of  the  leviathans  in 
bind.  We  have  these  atrocities  to  the  public  interest, 
and  often  even  to  individuals  committed  under  legisla- 
tive sanction.  We  demand  free  trade  in  land,  that 
our  waste  places  may  be  cultivated ;  that  one-half  of 
the  country  may  not  be  depopulated ;  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  soil  may  be  evolved,  and  made  subser- 
vient to  the  support  and  employment  of  the  people. 
In  answer,  we  are  told  that  the  country  is  poor ;  that 
the  soil  is  bad,  and  the  climate  is  worse,  so  that  the 
capital  and  the  labour  requisite  for  its  improvement 
would  be  thrown  away.  More  objectionable  means  of 
spending  money  exist,  however,  than  by  paying  la- 
bourers even  to  trench  bad  soil  in  a  cold  climate.  We 
have  no  right  to  compel  the  existing  landowners  to 
pay  out  money  in  this  way.  If  they  think  their  waste 
lands  valueless,  they  will  be  disposed  to  accept  a  small 
price  for  them.  If  capitalists  can  be  found  wilhng  to 
give  them  anything  for  nothing,  then  they  should  accept 
and  be  thankful ;  but  the  Legislature  will  not  permit 
them.  The  entail  law  stands  in  the  way.  Somebody 
in  leading-strings  cannot  consent,  or  some  other  pepon 
refuses  to  concur ;  and  because  the  land  is  held  in  joint 
ownership  by  the  present  and  the  future,  the  manufac- 
ture of  wildernesses  proceeds  briskly,  and  their  main- 
tenance is  secure. 

The  persons  who  say  that  the  improvement  of  hmd 
in  the  W^t  Highlands  and  Islands  will  not  pay,  are 
answered  by  experience.  One  gentleman,  a  Glasigow 
merchant,  Mr.  M'£wan,  purchased,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  potato  failure,  an  estate  in  the  island  of  lalay. 
He  has  published  his  experience;  and  it  is  highly  fa- 
vourable. >\Tien  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  other  little 
potentates,  were  begging  money  to  feed  and  expatii- 
ate  the  peasantry  on  their  estates,  Mr.  M'Evan 
frankly  told  the  people  on  lus  estate  that  no  chanty 
would  be  given  by  him,  none  sought  from  the  public, 
and  none  permitted,  if  his  influence  could  prevent  the 
contagion  of  dependence  from  spreading  amongst 
them,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  sickly  and  the  in* 
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firm,  for  whom  he  would  provide ;  but  he  offered  cm- 
prorment  on  the  soil  at  their  own  doors,  on  fair  wages. 
He  began  his  operations.  The  agriculturists  of  the 
Highlands  pronounced  them  Utopian,  but  he  perse- 
rered ;  and,  frdm  statements  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Bc^, 
which  may  be  fonnd,  we  belieye,  in  a  valuable  pamph- 
let published  by  that  gentleman,  he  appears  to  have 
been  eminently  successfnl.  Other  landlords  might 
have  been  equally  successful.  The  Duke  of  Argyle, 
instead  of  pestering  the  Highland  Relief  Committee 
for  money,  to  buy  food  for  his  "banished  cottiers*' 
from  old  lona  and  Tyree,  could  have  found  work  to 
them,  and  wealth  to  himself,  and  strength  to  the 
comitry,  by  employing  them  on  his  own  estates.  We 
need  badly  a  sale  of  Encumbered  Estates  (Scotland) 
Bill;  for,  although  the  Lord  Advocate's  Entail  Act 
nas  been  a  partial  improvement,  yet  its  benefits  are 
too  limited  for  the  field  that  has  to  be  wrought.  He* 
lief  to  the  Highlanders  never  would  be  sought  in 
charity  if  the  land  were  relieved  from  the  thraldom  of 
impoverished  or  spiritless  owners.  The  people  are 
accused  of  indolence,  and  the  charge  is  not  deficient  in 
truth,  but  the  fault  is  created  and  fostered  by  law. 
They  are  made  indolent  by  bad  legislation.  Men  who 
c&onot  be  ensured  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  product 
from  their  toil  will  not  be  patient  and  persevering  in 
their  labour.  The  Highlanders  are  not  only  tenants 
at  will,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extensive  sheep 
fanners,  but  they  are  debarred  from  the  most  productive 
parts  of  the  land.  The  infatuation  on  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  most  extensive  landholders  is  inexplicable.  Men 
are  driven  from  their  native  land  to  "tear  in"  and  till 
forests  and  prairies  in  the  west,  who  leave  behind  them 
land,  from  its  position  and  other  circumstances,  natu- 
rally more  valuable,  but  uncultivated.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  owners  are  told  by  practical  agriculturists  of 
the  unprodactiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  disadvantages 
of  the  climate,  as  Mr.  M'Ewan  was  told  and  warned 
against  his  outlay ;  but  let  us  have  free-traide  in  land, 
and  men  will  be  found  willing  to  expend  the  money, 
and  take  the  risk  of  the  results.  The  Western  High- 
land.^ and  Isles  have  soil  in  many  places  equal  to  the 
Lothians,  and  a  climate  not  inferior  to  any  part  of 
Scotland.  They  are  intersected  by  innumerable  lochs 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  forming  the  cheapest  means  of 
conveying  heavy  produce.  They  are  situated  in  the 
eje  of  the  most  desirable  markets,  for  they  all  commu- 
nicate by  these  water  channels  with  the  Clyde.  They 
have  the  most  unquestioned  facilities  for  rearing  all 
descriptions  of  stock,  and  supplying  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions. The  soil  is  more  accessible  during  winter 
than  even  in  the  Scottish  lowlands,  supplying  thus  the 
most  necessary  advantages  in  what  is  called  green 
cropping.  This  district  of  country  is  quite  competent 
to  rear  and  fatten  all  the  stock  imported  into  England 
or  Scotland,  and  all  the  provisions  brought  from  Ame- 
rica or  elsewhere.  In  making  up  this  supply,  an  enor- 
mously larger  population  would  be  supported  in  com- 
fort than  now  exist  in  penury.  The  Western  Highlands 
and  Ishuids,  instead  of  supporting  in  misery  two  hun- 
dred thousand  persons,  might  have  a  popnlation  of  two 
million  subsisting  in  comfort,  buying  manufactures  for 
the  produce  they  sold ;  and  between  whom  and  the 
looms  and  forges  of  this  country  no  tariff  barrier  would 
iiitervene.  Sufficient  evidence  has  been  afforded  that 
the  soil  of  Scotlaud  might  employ  pfofitably  a  far  lai^r 


population  than  are  now  engaged  in  its  cultivation. 
Instead  of  being  a  nation  of  nearly  three  millions,,  wo 
might  be  nearly  five  millions,  and  be  all  the  happier 
for  the  increase.  Free  trade  in  knd  is  requisite  to 
accomplish  this  change,  and  it  cannot  be  obtained 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  so  that  the 
business  of  the  country  with  the  Parliament  is  most 
important — ^its  safety,  and  the  subsistence  of  its  chil- 
dren— an  important  business,  requiring  energy  and 
talent  for  its  accomplishment. 

We  referred  to  the  state  of  the  Scottish  representa- 
tion as  a  reason  for  the  carelessness  evinced  to  Scottish 
business.  The  mzkjority  of  our  members  belong  to  the 
class  of  respectable  men,  who  are  competent  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  to  mix  in  society  without  reproach, 
and  to  pass  through  the  world  in  an  easy  and  credit- 
able way.  They  will  not  materially  trouble  themselves 
on  public  affairs.  The  wonder  regarding  them  is  their 
presence  in  Parliament  under  any  condition.  Why 
were  they  sent  there,  and  why  did  they  go  ?  are  very 
reasonable  queries ;  but  difficult  to  answer.  If  there 
be  any  genius  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  represented  amongst 
the  members.  Mr.  Fox  Maide  has  more  talent 
than  ambition,  and  he  is  subject  to  the  atmospheric 
influences  of  the  Upper  House.  He  is  rather  a  Peer 
than  a  Commoner,  while  his  public  appearances  are 
limited  to  the  necessities  of  his  office.  The  Earl  of 
Lincoln  is  named  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Peel  party; 
but  although  he  represents  a  Scotch  constituency,  he 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  Scotch  member,  having  merely 
condescended  to  sit  for  Falkirk,  in  want  of  any  other 
place.  Mr.  Ewart,  the  member  for  Dumfries,  is  a  per- 
severing man,  crowded  with  good  intentions,  but  he  is 
English,  and  only  came  for  refuge  to  Dumfries  in  con- 
sequence of  an  eviction ;  and  remains  there,  by  reason 
of  its  cheapness  when  compared  with  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Bouverie  is  also  an  English  Peer's  son,  who  fell  into 
Kilmarnock  by  accident,  and  may  remain  there  for 
many  years,  especially  as  he  displays  some  symp- 
toms of  an  'intention  to  advocate  reciprocity,  a  pre- 
valent doctrine  amongst  his  constituents.  The  town  of 
Greenock  is  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Minto's  son. 
Lord  John  RusselPs  brother-in-law,  who  never  opened 
Ids  moutli  in  Parliament,  but  once  wrote  a  pamphlet 
on  education.  The  neighbouring  town  of  Paisley  is 
represented  by  anotbrsr  virtual  Englishman,  although 
originally  connected  with  the  banks  of  Cart,  a  man  of 
strong  good  sense,  but  a  quiet  member.  Glasgow  luis 
sent  a  mercantile  and  a  statistical  member.  The  former 
makes  remarkably  condensed  speeches  in  the  Commons, 
and  the  talent  of  his  colleague  is  not  oratorical.  The 
House  would  lose  nothing  if  they  both  adopted  the  same 
course.  Mr.  Hastie,  of  Glasgow,  may  be  a  very  good  mer- 
chant, and  Mr.  Macgregor  an  excellent  bank  manager, 
or  Sccretarv  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  thev  do  not 
adequately  represent  Glasgow.  The  Guvernmeut  do  not 
wish  to  encourage  Mr.  Macgregor,  who  revealed  the 
secrets  of  the  bill  manufactory  and  statute  production, 
but  who  is  devoid  of  oratorical  [)owers.  They  were 
indebted  to  the  secretary's  working  habits ;  but  they 
dislike  the  member.  The  feelings  of  the  Whigs  are 
often  unaccouutable.  We  never  discovered  a  good 
reason  for  petting  Mr.  Wilson  and  opposing  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor. They  are  equal  in  every  respect,  except 
years  and  experience,  in  which  Mr.  Macgregor  has  the 
advantage.    We  certainly  do  not  undervalue  the  pub- 
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lie  serrlces  of  the  one  gentleman,  but  tlie  Whigs  ap- 
pear to  have  profited  as  much  from  the  exertions  of 
the  other;  aud  do  not,  we  tliink,  display  the  necessary 
gratitude.  Mr.  Maegregor,  although  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, is  not  much  attached  to  Scottish  interests.  His 
effort  to  make  a  new  borough  of  K^isiogton,  Chelsea^ 
and  Brompton,  was  not  liked  amongst  his  constituency, 
who  believed  that  they  needed  a  member  more,  and 
that  Scotland  could  consume  the  savings  gained  by  the 
disfranchisement  of  Sudbury  without  attaining  a  fair 
proportion  of  representation.  The  statistical  member 
for  Glasgow  is,  moreover,  not  quite  so  skilful  of  speech 
as  of  figures.  He  may  be  an  arithmetical  genius,  but 
he  is  not  an  oratorical ;  and  the  hitter  particular  is  that 
in  which  Scotch  senators  are  deficient. 

The  county  representation  is  merely  respectable,  al- 
though better  than  the  boroughs.  Mr.  Bailie,  Mr. 
Gumming  Bruce,  and  Lord  Bnimlanrig,  in  their  several 
walks,  address  the  legislature  so  as  to  command  an 
attentive  hearing.  The  county  representation  produces 
no  member  equivalent  to  Mr.  I) 'Israeli  on  the  one 
side,  or  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  other ;  but  it  is  better  than 
the  boroughs.  Mr.  Hume  is  a  native  of  Montrose,  and 
represents  the  respectable  eastern  knot,  and  may  do  so 
during  his  pleasure ;  but  he  is  in  reality  more  Eng- 
lish than  Scotch.  His  feelings  asd  sympathies  are 
thoroughly  English.  He  might  have  saved  himself 
much  labour  by  remaining  steady  in  Montrose;  but 
Mr.  Hume,  although  one  of  the  most  useful  and  honest 
men  in  Parliament,  is  not  peculiarly  a  Scottish  repre- 
sentative, is  not  even  particularly  conversant  with  Scot- 
tish affairs ;  and  devotes  his  time  and  his  labour  most 
zealously  and  assiduously  to  the  general  good. 

Por  the  leaders  of  Scotch  opinion  we  would  naturally 
look  to  the  metropolitan  representation — ^the  four  gen- 
tlemen who  sit  in  Parliament  for  Mid-Lothian ;  but  at 
present  we  must  look  in  vain  to  that  quarter.  The 
county  member  is  not  given  to  legislative  exliibitions, 
and  the  Lord- Advocate  is  the  very  man  against  whom 
the  country  requires  the  protection  of  a  few  able  de- 
baters. The  city  of  Edinburgh  is  represented  by  one 
gentleman  who  owes  his  scat  to  the  respect  entertained 
for  his  father,  as  Louis  Napoleon  is  indebted  for  his 
presidency  to  the  pre-existeuce  of  his  uncle ;  and  by 
another  who  was  elected  in  a  period  of  deserved  antipa- 
thy to  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  one  member  will  not  speak, 
and  the  other  is  never  heard  when  he  does  speak.  Two 
more  respectable  men  in  their  several  and  proper  de- 
partments could  not  be  wished ;  but  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  most  intellectaal  and  literary  city  in  the 
kingdom  they  are  ill  adapted.  The  descent,  even  from 
the  days  of  Abercromby  and  Campbell,  is  painful.  The 
city  of  Jeffrey  and  Cockbum  could  surely  produce 
members  able  to  take  a  higher  standing  in  the  house 
than  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  is  now  represented, 
without  resorting  to  Leeds  or  drawing  upon  India  for 
a  representative.  And  even  if  one  heavy,  plodding, 
useful  roan  be  advisable  to  manage  improvement  bills, 
the  annuity  tax,  and  the  poor-rates,  the  metropolis 
ha5,  we  trust,  still  another  person  who  might  be  able 
to  take  a  leading  position  in  tlic  House  of  Commons, 
and  do  justice  to  his  country. 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  convention  of  parochial  rcpre- 
.sentatives  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  poor-law.  They  appointed  a  committee,  and 
tlieu  separattd.    It  was  a  two  oonclusioa  to  «  great 


design,  and  worthless  for  other  than  "signal"  pur- 
poses.   It  was  a  grand  "  sign -post, ' '  and  nothing  more. 
Many  individuals  feel  that  something  should  be  done 
to  rescue  the  country   from  the  posZ-mortea  legis- 
lation to  which  it  has  been  long  subjected ;  but  thej 
know  not  what  to  do.     The  parochial  boards  lave 
shown  them  the  course  that  they  should  take,  and  the 
hint  will  probably  be  adopted.     A  convention  of  this 
nature,  quietly  collected  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  review  its  Scotch  measures,  and,  before  the 
commeneement  of  a  session,  to  consider  our  legislative 
necessities,  would  procure  for  Scotch  business  a  he- 
coming  share  of  attention.     The  question  naturally 
occurs,  by  whom  would  the  members  be  elected  ?   And 
of  course  it  is  the  most  important  question  connected 
with  the  affair.    The  poor-rate  delegates  had  an  antho- 
rised  and  legal  basis,  while  a  genera  convention  vo«Id 
rest  merely  on  the  people  who  are  willing,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law — nothing  more  than  producers,  oat  of  vhom 
rates  and  taxes  must  be  excavated.     The  Convention 
of,  Royal  Burghs  was  once  in  a  position  to  have  accom- 
plished this  work ;  but  it  is  defunct,  a  wiorfuum  corfmt 
— its  vitality  is  suspended,  probably  never  to  be  re- 
vived.    Any  convention  of  a  useful  character  can  onlj 
be  formed  by  the  representatives  of  Toluntary  associa- 
tions ;  and  might  degenerate  into  a  political  club— 
luteful  in  its  way,  but  not  for  this  immediate  purpose. 
We  require  the  revival  of  industry,  the  cultivation  of 
our  waste  lands,  the  removal  of  all  barriers  to  the 
employment  of  any  or  all  our  resources ;  and  the  de- 
struction of  that  tendency  t«o  centralisation  and  com- 
missionerships,  which  exercises  a  baneful  influence  on 
freedom  wherever  it  exists. 

These  are  the  points  for  which  chiefly  we  require 
some  such  organisation.  They  are  different  from  gene- 
ral political  questions,  because  our  wants  of  that  de- 
scription we  hold  nearly,  but.not  altogether,  in  comnKm 
with  our  fellow  subjects.  "  Not  altogether,"  because 
while  England  has  its  forty-shillings  freehold  sui&age 
— a  most  Conservative  qualification  assuredly,  but  one, 
nevertheless,  of  a  good  and  desirable  character— Scot- 
land has  only  a  two  himdred  shillings  county  qualifica- 
tion, and  yet  we  arc  not  &vt  times  richer  than  Eng- 
land. Why  shoiild  our  artizans,  our  rural  tradesmen, 
the  most  industrious  audthemosit  valuable  class  of  any 
population,  be  denied  the  advantages  and  the  privileges 
bestowed  on  English  artizans,  and  English  village  pa- 
triarchs and  their  sons  ?  Why  should  our  old  cnr- 
rency  usages — a  system  that  has  carried  the  oountrr 
with  credit  through  many  difiiculties  and  changes— be 
blackguarded  by  Peel,  and  changed  to  please  hun— 
as  the  marriage-law  is  abused  by  Brougham,  and  altered 
for  his  satisfaction. 

Why,  merely  to  please  English  members,  should 
our  prisons  be  made  palaces,  and  our  homes  of  honest 
men  left  equivalent,  in  damp  aud  darkness,  ahnost  to 
the  dungeons  of  Chillon,  since  they  are  so  likely  never 
to  require  confinement  in  the  first,  and  never  to  enter 
the  second  ?  Why  are  all  local,  but  important,  lav5, 
privileges,  interests — or,  if  they  will,  even  prejudices 
—changed  and  transmuted  ;  and  all  important  business 
and  objects  delayed,  burked,  or  neglected  by  the  Eng- 
lish members,  as  the  great  and  preponderating  majoritv 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament?  Not,  certainly,  by  the 
fault  of  English  members ;  bat  most  assurediiy  by  th 
ttvora  of  So^toh  eteotQra, 
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{Continued  from  page  390.) 

>Ib.  Wasbvkton  Bpimds  too  much  time,  and  one- 
third  of  liis  vork,  on  f  reliminary  points,  wliich,  having 
been  more  fully  investigated  stifi  by  other  historians, 
have  not  the  interest  to  us  now  that  the  warlike  ex- 
ploits of  the  brave  and  chivaLious  Prince  Eupert  pos- 
sess. The  seeoud  volume  virtvallj  oommences  the 
history  of  the  grand  struggle.  The  burghers  and  the 
yeomen  of  England  were  arrayed  against  the  nobility 
and  their  followers.  Pendalism  on  the  one  side,  free- 
dom on  the  other,  animated  the  combatants.  The 
former  was  beginning  to  fade  and  lose  its  |)ower  in 
England:  Hampden  and  Milton  were  making  li- 
berty better  tmderstood.  iTien  it  was  the  aristocracy 
of  Ihe  North  that,  says  Warburton,  "promptly  and 
proudly  raised  itself  up  against  the  democracy  of  the 
South."  Now  it  is  the  democracy  of  the  North  who 
struggle  against  the  aristocracy  of  the  South.  Then 
it  was  Buckinghamshire  for  liberty  against  Lancashire. 
For  aome  time  past  it  has  been  Lancashire  for  free- 
dom against  Buckinghamshire.  Coal  and  cotton  have 
changed  the  apparent  position  of  parties ;  and  yet 
their  real  position  is  not  so  greatly  altered.  The  well- 
being  of  England — its  power  and  liberties — ^were  the 
great  objects  for  which  Hampden  and  his  friends  strug- 
gled, on  views  not  dissimilar,  perhaps,  to  those  enter- 
tamed  now  by  Buckinghamshire  yeomen.  The  most 
remarkable  change  has  occurred  in  the  distribution  of 
religious  elements.  Buckinghamshh^  and  the  south- 
ern counties  were  then  the  cradle  and  strongholds  of 
Presbyterianism  and  Pnritanism  ;  while  the  North  was 
Laudite  and  KomanisticalTy  inclined.  The  Yorkstiire 
gentlem^  of  those  days  were  zealous  for  the  bishops ; 
and  the  Lord  Stanley  of  the  times — the  heir  of  the 
honse  of  Derby — ^was  surrounded  by  Roman  Catholic 


friends  and  followers. 

The  people  of  London  at  once  famished  the  Parlia- 
ment with  funds  for  the  strife.  London  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  English  freemen  of  the  day ;  and,  as  often 
before,  and  some  times  since,  its  duty  was  enthusiasti- 
cally done.  Even  in  our  times,  such  sc mi-cavaliers  as 
oar  author  express  astonishment  at  the  zeal  of  the 
London  commoners  in  the  Parliamentary  cause.  Mr. 
Warburton  thus  describes  ihavt  activity  in  this  respect : 

"There  was  still  much  money  required  to  fit  out  the  Eound- 
hcad  troopers,  and  the  Parliament  appealed  at  onoetothc  sympa- 
thies and  the  specolalions  of  their  city  friends.  They  pnblislied 
>  proelamfltion,  inviting  ell  *  well-affected  persons  to  bring  their 
plate  and  money  to  Gpildhall,  for  tlic  use  of  FaTliamont,  engaging 
to  pay  8  per  cent,  interest  on  tlifl  money,  and  that  the  plate,  &c., 
»hould  he  liberally  valued,  and  the  same  interest  allowed  upon 
the  valoalion.'  If  there  are  sgmetimes  strange  panics  in  the 
n»onnr  market,  there  ate  also  sliH  more  unaccountable  contrasts, 
for  which  there  m  no  Aame;  South  Sea  Bubbles,  Lotteries,  Rail- 
vavf,  and  other  stimnhptf  to  stagnant  wealth;  bat  none  of  these 
ever  produced  saeh  an  effect — beoauSe  none  were  ever  backed  by 
the  excitement  of  party  and  religious  zejU — aa  this  proclamation 
of  the  Parliament.  The  streets  became  cholccd  with  crowds 
hwrying  to  the  Eoundhead  lecerring  office.  Capacious  as  were 
tlie  apftTimenta  destined  to  contaCn  the  spoil,  they  were  soon 
glutted :  sufficient  men  could  no(  be  found  to  receive  the  deposits, 
ami  nany  were  obliged  to  return  repeatedly  to  th»  hall  before 
they  oonlU  disengage  themselvea  of  their  wealth. 


women — ^marriage-rings,  thimbles,  silver  Imir-pins,  ear-rings — 
every  one  wished  to  identify  themselves  with  the  cause.  The 
golden  calf  of  Aaron  never  received  contributions  more  varidns 
and  profftise.  Whatever  temporal  return  the  citiEens  expected  for 
tlieir  m?oriey  and  their  goods,  Whieh  were  taken  as  coin,  no  doubt  it 
was  considered  very  secondary  to  the  triumphant  sense  of  helping 
the  *  good  canse,'  and  promoting  the  object  nearest  to  their  hearts. 
Violent  declamations  in  Parliament,  eager  and  vehement  appeals 
from  the  pulpit,  and  an  amazing  outpouring  of  pamphlet  elocjucnce, 
^stahied  this  enthusiastic  liberality. 

'*  Charles  immediately  attempted  to  follow  this  example,  but 
the  imitation  was  far  from  successful ;  so  loyal  Oxford,  however, 
at  the  firsjt  requisition,  sent  all  her  plate,  and  Cambridge  attempted 
to  (To  so  some  time  afterwards.  Many,  also,  of  the  gentrj*  of  the 
north  sent  their  plate,  with  such  contributions  of  money  as  thcy 
could,  or  could  not,  afford.  All  this,  however,  and  all  other 
means  of  raising  money,  scarcely  sufficed  to  pay  the  King's  small 
guard,  and  the  expenses  of  his  table.  The  Queen  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  transmit  any  of  the  money  she  had  raised  in  Hol- 
land, so  vigilanti  were  the  Parliamentary  restraints  upon  her 
movements." 


Not  only  bul 
hwi,  plate,  and  jewels  were  poured  in  on  the  iistoniahed  coUee  _  . 

tors,  but  the  sole  wealth  of  the  poorest,  especially  among  the     The  bivouac,  on  the  night  of  the  battle  and  the  follow 


We  assure  Mr.  Warburton  that  neither  the  specu- 
lations in  Soutb-Sea  schemes,  railways,  nor  Aaron's  calf, 
furnish  a  just  and  judicious  comparison  with  tbe  con- 
tributions of  the  poor  and  married  females  of  London — 
the  wedding  rings,  the  tliimbles,  and  the  silver  hair-pins, 
to  the  common  fund  raised  to  defend  the  common 
people  against  the  tyranny  of  king,  priest,  and  cavalier. 
A  cause  for  which  the  matrons  amongst  the  artisan 
classes  give  their  marriage  rings  has  acquired  a  sacred 
character  in  their  eyes,  and  may  not  be  safely  despised 
by  politician  or  historian.  The  jewellery  of  the  poor 
is  not  extensive  or  valuable,  but  yet  may  be  more 
highly  valued  by  its  owners  than  the  diamonds  of  the 
rich. 

The  battle  of  Edgehill  was  the  first  gi'cat  rencontre 
between  the  contending  forces  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  King.  The  cavaliers  formed  a  gallant  band, 
of  whom  their  historian  says,  "  !No  similar  number  of 
troops  ever  counted  so  many  men  of  gentle  blood  and 
noble  beaiing  as  were  here.  The  whole  of  the  front 
rank — and  there  were  but  two — had  probably  a  claim 
to  such  distinction,  and  were  furnished  with  armour 
from  their  own  or  their  kinsmen's  ancestral  haUs." 
f  riuce  Kupert  had  taken  his  place ;  always  in  the  vau 
as  the  leader  of  tho  royal  cavalry.  The  King  marched 
in  the  centre  along  with  Lord  Lindsey;  and  Lord  Digby 
commanded  the  rear.  The  battle  of  Edgehill  was 
fought  on  Sabbath,  the  23d  October,  16 i2.  The  cava- 
Kers  engaged  in  the  fight  numbered  12,000  men.  The 
Parliamentary  army  was  equally  numerous.  Prince 
Rupert  is  accused  of  having  first  gained  a  victory  and 
then  gone  so  far  in  chase  of  his  foes,  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary reserves  of  cavalry  were  enabled  to  attack  the 
King's  artillery,  sabre  the  gunners,  charge,  break,  and 
cut  down  the  battalions  of  infantry,  until  the  field  be- 
came a  rout.  Some  doubt  may  be  legitimately  enter- 
tained whether  Prince  Rupert  was  more  at  fault  than 
other  cavaliers.  lie  commanded  an  unmly  host ;  and 
Mr.  Warburton  says  for  him,  that  the  Royalists  always 
needed  some  scape-goat  on  whom  to  charge  their  dis- 
asters ;  and  the  Parliamentary  historians,  he  alleges, 
were  willing  to  believe  any  evil  of  "  the  tenible Prince. 


*  la  3  veil,    By  IDliot  \Varhart<>a.    London :  Kichard  Bentley. 
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ing  morning,  is  graphicallj  described  in  the  second  vo- 
lume, page  27,  &c. : — 

"  •  When  Prince  Rupert  retnrned  with  snch  troops  as  he  eonld 
rally  from  the  chase,  he  found  a  ijreat  alteration  in  the  field ; 
his  Majesty,  with  only  a  few  noblemen  about  him,  and  the  hope 
of  so  glorious  a  day,  quite  vanquished.'  The  Prince  vainly  at- 
tempted  to  gather  his  broken  troops  again,  for  one  last  charge, 
which  would  probably  hare  been  final  for  that  war.  But  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  together  effective  men  enough  even  to  attempt  it. 
Evening  was  setting  in ;  the  few  horses  that  could  be  mustered  were 
exhausted  by  want  of  food  and  their  long  and  furious  chase, 
Wihnot's,  indeed,  on  the  far  left,  were  comparatively  fresh  ;  and 
Lord  Falkland,  whose  blood  was  now  up,  and  whose  oft-repeated 
cry  of  *  Peace,  peace,  peace,*  vi  as  forgotten,  conjured  the  com- 
missary to  charge  Sir  William  Balfour's  dragoons,  who  alone  t«- 
inain "4  unbroken,  and  protected  their  exhausted  infantry.  Wil- 
xnot  made  a  most  uusoldicrlike  reply; — *My  lord,  we  have  got 
the  day,  let  us  live  to  enjoy  tiie  fruit  thereof.*  The  King  thought, 
and  with  better  reason,  that  he  had  lost  it ;  and  what  is  stranger 
still,  lord  Essex  also  tlioug!it  himself  defeated ;  so  much  so,  that 
in  one  of  the  last  attacks  made  by  Kuthven  and  Astlcy's  brigade, 
he  took  his  stand  in  the  front  of  his  pikeraen,  resolved  to  take 
no  quarter,  and  to  die.  Por  him,  indeed,  there  would  have  been 
no  alternative,  if  defeated. 

"  *  In  this  doubt  of  all  sides,*  says  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
was  an  anxious  spectator  of  the  battle,  '  night,  the  com- 
mon friend  to  wearied  and  dismayed  armies,  parted  them,'  and, 
in  dismal  anxiety  and  doubt,  the  Cavaliers  and  their  King 
prepared  to  bivouac  on  the  fiercely-coutestcd  and  undecided 
field.  The  leaders  of  both  armies  knew  tliat  if  they  retreated, 
their  forces  would  rapidly  dissolve,  and  that  their  sole  chance 
of  maintaining,  or  rallying  their  troops,  was  to  hold  their 
ground.  Esse-x  drew  off  his  forces  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  and  the  King  resumed  his  position  on  the  hill ;  some  pickets 
only  of  his  horse  and  foot  remaining  to  occupy  the  plain  below. 
Pires  were  lighted  of  wood  and  bushes,  and  by  them  the  King 
and  Prince  Rupert  watched  throughout  that  dismal,  anxious  night. 
A  freezing  wind  swept  over  the  wearied  armies,  and  the  frost 
alone  closed  up  the  uncounted  wounds,  or  staunched  the  welling 
blood  of  thousands.  Both  armies  stood  aloof  in  mutual  fear,  and 
none  but  the  fiendish  spoilers  of  tiie  dead  ventured  on  the  field. 

"  The  reports  from  the  commanders  to  their  generals,  on  either 
aide,  were  equally  disastrous.  The  Cavaliers  had  to  announce 
the  loss  of  eleven  stand  of  colours,  the  number  of  dead  unknown ; 
one-third  of  the  infantry  missing,  and  the  great  part  of  the 
horse.  Many  gallant  officers  were  slain :  Lord  Aubigny,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  brother,  had  fallen  in  the  first  charge;  Lord  Lindsey 
was  mortally  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  and  the  fatal  standard  was 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  its  beiirer,  Sir  Ralph  Vamey ;  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  was  a  volunteer  prisoner  for  his  father's  sake;  Sir 
Thomas  Lunsford,  Sir  Edward  Stradling,  and  Sir  William  Vava- 
aoor.  were  also  prisoners  ;  no  other  cavalry  officer  was  hurt,  but 
among  the  infantrj-,  Astley,  Baden,  Gcrrard,  and  Strode,  were 
wounded.  Nor  had  the  Lord  General  of  the  Parlinment  a  less 
mekncholy  report:  Charles  Essex  h.nd  fallen,  bravely  endeavour- 
ing to  rally  his  flying  soldiers  against  Rupert's  charge;  Lord  St. 
John,  also,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  clergymen  of  the  ad- 
joining parishes,  who  came  piously  to  bury  the  dead,  alone  could 
number  the  slain;  they  amounted  to  nearly  0,000,  but  of  these 
how  many  fell  on  either  side  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  In 
both  armies  the  soldiers  were  half  frozen,  provisions  were  unat- 
tainable, some  of  the  men  on  horses  had  eaten  no  food  since  Satur- 
day; many  soldiers  deserted  their  respective  standards  before  the 
following  morning,  and  returned  no  more.  The  Roysilists  were 
in  yet  greater  ditliculties;  for  the  country  was  hostile,  following 
the  opinions  of  their  landlords,  Lords  S;iy  aud  Brook  ;  even  the 
hhicksmiths  had  hidden  themselves  that  they  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  shoe  the  horses  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  country  people 
watched  for  the  stragglers,  •  and  knocked  them  on  the  head.' 

"Thus  dismally  the  night  was  passed  witli  a  still  gloomier 
prospect  for  the  morrow.  Towards  day-break  the  King  took  a 
little  rest  in  his  coach ;  he  took  horse  as  soon  as  it  was  light  and 
proceeded  to  view  the  field.  It  was  strewn  with  his  lead  or 
dying  subjects,  but  still  was  unapproachable  by  either  army 
without  another  battle,  and  for  thsit  there  seemed  to  be  no  in- 
clination, except  on  Prince  Rupert's  pait :  a  few  troopers,  how- 
ever, followed  him,  and  did  so  with  good  effect.  The  muster  on 
the  Royal  side   was  very  thin,  but,  as  the  morning  advanced. 


nnmbem  cuue  forth  from  the  pUc«t  wliere  thiy  IimA  wogfat 
shelter,  and  once  more  the  heights  swarmed  with  armed  mea. 
But  all  order  had  been  lost,  and  it  required  many  hours  to  re- 
assemble each  soldier  under  his  own  officer.  Ualf-starved  and 
fiozen  as  these  forces  were,  their  leaders  did  not  care  to  ofe 
them  for  battle,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Kiag  ilioiiU  ooateat 
himself  with  holding  his  position,  and  exhibit  as  formidable  a 
front  to  the  enemy  as  could  be  arranged.  Essex,  though  he  had 
been  joined  by  Hampden's  division  during  the  night,  mustering 
three  thousand  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  was  eqaallj  indisposed 
to  engage.  And  ao  the  two  armies  remained  for  hoars  eoafirmt> 
ing  each  other ;  neither  wishing  to  abaadon  the  hanl-firagbtea 
field  to  his  enemy,  and  neither  Tenturing  to  enter  and  dain  it  ai 
his  own." 

The  armies  stood  gazing  at  each  other  for  that  Moa- 
day.  Hampden,  who  had  joined  Essex  daring  tiie  night» 
urged  liim  to  advance  aud  attack  the  RojaBsts.  Bal- 
bier  gave  different  connsel,  and  the  Earl  withdrew  his 
forces  towards  evening  in  the  direction  of  WarwicL 
"  Old  Lord  Lindsey,"  who  had  declined  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  battle,  which  devolved  on,  and  was 
accepted  by.  Lord  Ruthven,  was  shot  while  leading 
his  own  regiment.  He  was  conveyed  to  a  cottage  a 
prisoner,  and  there  he  died.  His  son,  Lord  WiUoughby, 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  was  also  captured,  aad 
remained  a  prisoner  for  a  year.  This  event  may  be 
best  described  as  a  drawn  battle,  but  the  Bx>yalist 
forces  gained  the  London  road,  ^he  Bojalists  then, 
at  least,  should  have  followed  Prince  Rupert's  counsel, 
and  marched  on  Loudon.  They  adopted  diiifereut  views, 
and  besieged  Banbury.  Thus  they  lost  an  opportunity 
of  closing  the  war,  changing  the  destinies  of  IgngUn/l^ 
and  obtaining  a  triumph  for  their  cause  and  their  king, 
wliich  the  latter,  in  a  carious  old  work  ascribed  to  him, 
expresses  half  a  doubt  of  his  power  to  manage  weL 
Mr.  Warbarton  holds  that  "Icon  BasHioon"  was  written 
by  Charles  I.,  and  not  by  Dr.  Ganden,  to  whom  Charles 
XL  gave  a  bishopric — the  see  of  Exeter — ^for  accepting 
the  nominal  authorship  of  the  work.  In  referring  to 
this  subject,  Mr.  Warbarton  styles  Charles  the  Seomd 
"  one  of  the  most  worthless  men  who  ever  lived  '* — a 
severe,  and  yet,  we  fear,  an  accurate  description.  Ban- 
bury was  taken;  Lord  Say's  residence,  "Bronghton 
Castle,"  was  next  surrendered,  and  on  the  2 Sth  of  Oc- 
tober the  King  was  at  Woodstock.  Meanwhile  Prince 
Rupert  had  been  amongst  the  army  of  the  Earl  d 
Essex,  in  the  guise  of  a  waggoner,  selling  cabbage  nets. 
On  the  29lh  the  Royal  army  arrived  at  Oxford,  and  in- 
stead of  marching  on  London,  the  Royal  Court  was 
established  for  a  season  amidst  the  cloisters  of  the 
University.  Like  most  regal  courts  of  the  period,  the 
Oxford  establishment  was  not  particularly  decorous. 

"Other  gowns,  too,  than  those  of  students  and  pro- 
fessors, began  to  rustle  along  the  moonlit  cloisters, 
(Christ  Church  was  cloistral  then,)  and  Minerva,  not 
to  say  Diana,  gave  place  too  much  to  Yeuus.  The 
lovely  Duchess  of  Richmond  was  there,  with  ejcs  that 
conquered  the  indomitable  Rupert;  Ladj  Isabella 
Thyune,  who  is  whispered  to  have  made  no  small  im- 
pression on  the  ascetic  king ;  the  merry  Mrs.  Xirke  is 
said  to  have  fascinated  the  grave  Prince  Maurice  ;  and 
the  witty  and  brave  Kate,  Lady  D 'Aubigny,  who  was 
uow  mourning  for  her  chivalrous  young  lord,  waaaooa 
the  arbiter  of  Lord  Hawiey's  destiny :  even  the  puri- 
tanical Elector  Palatine  is  said  to  have  relaxed  his 
hypocritical  demureness  in  favour  of  *  fair  Mistress 
Watt.'  "  Oxford  became  the  capital  of  the  Royalist 
party,  and  so  remained  for  years  daring  the  civil  war* 
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Ffinee  Rapert  was  \msj  even  daring  the  short  period 
when  others  rested.  He  entered  the  rich  vale  of 
Ajlesbury,  seized  the  town,  and  intercepted  the  com- 
munications of  Essex  with  the  metropolis.  A  brigade 
of  Parliameatwians  were  sent  to  attack  him,  under 
Balfour  and  Charles  Pym.  Rupert  waited  not  their  as- 
sault, but  became  the  assailant.  The  brook  over  which 
liis  men  had  to  charge  was  swollen,  and  the  ford  was 
narrow.  His  cavalrj  may  have  been  slightly  disordered 
in  the  passage,  and  troth  requires  the  historian  to  say 
that  Rapert  and  his  men  were  defeated,  bat  a  latent 
prejudice  for  his  hero  compels  him  to  write  it,  "forced 
back  across  the  ford,*'  and  with  their  little  garrison  of 
Ajlesbury,  retired  upon  Thame.  The  Prince  marched 
to  Maidenhead,  and  from  that  to  Windsor.  He  seized 
the  town,  and  attempted  to  take  the  castle,  but  was 
not  successful.  He  then  marched  to  Kingston,  and 
fought  with  the  trainbands  there,  but  did  not  beat 
them.  He  entered  the  small  town  of  Colebrook,  with- 
out opposition,  and  continuing  to  urge  the  King  on  to 
London,  the  Royal  army,  on  the  3d  November,  left 
Oxford,  and  on  the  4th  occupied  Reading.  Long  ne- 
gociations  occurred  for  a  peace  at  this  time,  which  had 
veil  nigh  come  to  a  favourable  conclusion,  when  the 
Royalist  army,  gradually  approaching  London,  Prince 
Kupert  made  a  dash  at  Brentford,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle,  in  which  the  defenders  cast  up  temporary 
barricades  for  their  protection,  he  drove  them  out,  and 
secured  that  town  for  the  King.  The  Parliamentary 
army  and  the  London  train-bands  were  then  drawn  up 
on  Tumham  Green,  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  Royal 
army,  but  the  King  or  his  officers  considered  the  enemy 
too  strong,  and  retired,  abandoning  Brentford.  The 
King  retreated  by  Hounslow,  Hampton  Court,  to  Oat- 
lands,  and  thence  to  Reading,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time,  before  proceeding  to  his  winter  quarters  in 
Oxford.  So  the  campaign,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  skirmishes,  was  ended.  We  regret  that  Mr.  War- 
burton  is  obliged  to  make  a  bad  account  of  the  doings 
of  the  poet  warriors  on  either  side.  The  sons  of 
genius  seem  to  have  fought  badly.     He  s^ys : — 

"  Fainham  Castle  was  takca  by  Sir  William  Waller,  after  an 
iodiffereat  defeooe  by  Sir  John  Denbam  ;  Colonel  Fane,  a  son  ol 
the  Eadof  Westmorland,  being  almost  tbe  only  person  slain.  Den- 
ham  was  a  poet  and  a  wit,  bat,  to  confess  tbe  trutb,  tbe  poeU 
did  not  appear  to  advant^e  in  this  war,  even  in  a  Tyrt;ran  point 
of  view.  Edmund  Waller  proved  both  a  trimmer  and  a  coward ; 
Sir  John  Suckling  a  poltroon ;  Denbam  no  better ;  Will  Duve- 
Bxnt  was  dissipated  and  negligent ;  and  the  great  Milton  conde- 
scended to  write  the  most  rancorous  and  unworthy  lampoons." 

The  payment  of  a  large  army  fell  heavy  on  the  ex- 
hausted finances  of  theKingjbut  Prince  Rupert  contrived 
80  that  the  forage  of  his  cavalry  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
enemy.  In  this  respect  he  was  a  consummate  leader,  and 
greatly  feared  in  the  Republican  counties,  from  whom 
he  levied  tbe  materials  of  war,  and  kept  tliem  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  insecurity  by  his  rapid  raiils.  *  The  winter 
passed  in  a  succession  of  skirmishes,  in  which  the  name 
of  Rupert,  dreaded  by  the  Republicans,  as  in  those  dayb 
that  of  Hampden  was  by  the  Royalists,  occurs  frequently. 
These  two  great  enemies   on   the  field  exhibit,    in 
<iifferent   curcumstances,   a   remarkable   resemblance, 
fhey  carried  themselves  through  this  difficidt  period 
with  the  same  dauntless  chivalry.     Of  the  two,  the 
eommoner  Hampden  was,  doubtless,  the  more  prudent 
otao.     Ho  stands  out  in  our  English  history  a  patriot 
▼ithont  reproach,  rtain,  or  suspicion*    Ho  thought  be- 


fore the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  died  for  the  preaeiit, 
and  for  ages  yet  to  come.  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  ex- 
amples of  the  good  hearts,  the  sound  heads,  and  the 
strong  arms,  that  England  even  still  combines  in  many 
of  her  yeomen.  Educated  in  a  better  school  than  his 
antagonist,  and  actuated  more  uiuremittingly  by  high 
and  purer  principles  than  the  Prince,  Hampden  lived 
and  died  without  the  errors  that  undoubtedly  were  oom- 
mitted  by  Rupert.  The  Buckingham  Squire  knew 
more  of  these  things  than  the  young  Palatine ;  and  few 
men  in  England  have  ever  more  thoroughly  acted  out 
in  life  the  theory  of  Puritan  principles  than  Hampden; 
but  we  believe  that  their  public  principles  approached 
each  other  closely.  Prince  Rupert  would  not  willingly 
have  lent  his  arm  and  his  skill  in  war  to  subdue  a  nation's 
freedom.  He  wanted  to  promote  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  security  of  the  crown;  and  so,  doubtless,  did 
Hampden  most  sincerely,until  the  Kingabandonedconsti* 
tutional  measures,  and  sought  to  rule  England  and  Scot 
land  as  an  arbitrary  monarch.  Prince  Rupert  was  a  zea- 
lous Protestant,  inclining  to  the  Caivinistic  views  of  his 
father,  and  his  noble  mother.  Queen  Margaret ;  and 
so  he  must  have  sought  the  promotion  of  religious  free- 
dom, which  John  Hampden  died  to  vindicate.  Rela- 
tionship blinded  Prince  Rupert  to  the  insincerity  of 
his  uncle,  and  in  part,  probably,  to  the  crimes  of  his 
cousins;  but  we  have  admitted  that  Hampden  was 
the  wiser  and  more  prudent  man  while  asserting  cer- 
tain wonderfully  close  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
character  of  these  opposite  leaders. 

Two  hundred  years  have  passed  away ;  but  even  at 
the  period  of  which  we  write  both  parties  appealed  to 
the  press — both  fought  with  types.  The  King  could 
write  well,  and  liked  the  exercise.  His  partisans 
numbered  men  of  considerable  ability,  who  sustained 
the  war  of  pamphlets ;  and  on  the  1st  Jannuary,  1G43» 
tbe  first  number  of  the  Couri  Mercury  was  published 
in  Oxford  by  Dr.  He^lin. 

The  most  decisive  actions  of  January  occurred  in 
the  West  of  England,  where  the  Royalist  leaders  were 
completely  successful.  Early  iii  Eebruary  the  !Mar- 
quis  of  Hertford  and  Prince  Rupert  took  Cirencester, 
after  a  sharp  fight,  and  many  prisoners,  amounting  to 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred,  with  a  quantity  of 
artillery,  were  captured. 

At  this  juncture,  the  citizens  of  London  again  en* 

deavoiued  to  obtain  peace,  and  even  petitioned  the 

hking  to  return  to  his  capital ;  but  in  their  petition 

they  embodied  the  request  for  the  dismemberment  of 

his  army.     We  do  not  think  Mr.  Warburton  accurate 

or  happy  in  his  estimate  of  what  might  have  been  the 

result  of  the  King's  concession  to  this  petition.     He 

says : — 

"  If  Charles,  with  the  spirit  of  his  ancient  race,  could  hate 
then  appeared  bpfore  the  people,  protected  but  by  their  instinc- 
tive reverence  and  loyalty,  ami  exclaimed,  '  My  people,  I  will  be 
your  leader!'  he  would,  doubtless,  have  been  received  with  en- 
tiiusiasni;  but,  before  night,  his  brief  power  would  have  vanished; 
the  meshes  of  parliainentnry  power  would  have  entangled 
him  with  inextricnbic  folds ;  and  one  by  one  he  would  have 
seen  all  tliat  was  dear  to  him,  all  that  he  conld  depend  on,  led 
to  the  block,  that  still  reeked  with  Strafford's  lawless  aknghter.'* 

If  the  King  had  gone  to  London  without  an  armed 
force,  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  people  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  had  acted  insincerely,  the  result 
might  have  been  as  the  author  supposes ;  but  if  Charles 
had  been  frank  with  his  people,  and  had  acted  the  part 
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of  a  oonstitiiiicinal  king,  from  thai  time  fprward<  he 
might  hare  died  on  the  throne  of  England.  It  waa 
not  the  King's  nature  to  bo  frank  and  sincere  with  his 
people.  His  lather  implanted  arbitrary  principles  in 
his  mind;  his  friends  fostered  them ;  his  Qaeen  urged 
their  growth ;  hia  religious  adviser,  Laud,  added  the 
sanction  of  faith  to  the  errors  of  the  mind;  and  so 
Charles  was  habitual] v  insincere — aProtestant — Jesuit, 
and  a  king.  Prince  Rupert,  like  other  warriors  of  the 
time,  deemed  it  necessary  to  issue  a  defence  of  his 
eonduct  through  the  press ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
Spirited  documents  in  the  coUection  of  letters  brought 
together  in  these  volumes.  We  believe  his  declaration 
was  true.  "  I  tliink  there  is  none  that  take  me  for  a 
eoward,  for  sure  I  fear  not  the  face  of  any  man  alive;  yet 
I  shall  repute  it  the  greatest  victory  in  the  world  to 
iee  his  Majesty  enter  Loudon  in  peace,  without  shed- 
ding one  drop  of  blood.'*  In  this  document  Prince 
Rupert  asks,  regarding  the  King,  "  what  a  gracious  sup- 
porter hath  he  been  in  particular  to  the  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, (my  virtuous  royal  mother!)''  And  the  answer 
to  his  statement,  and  to  this  question  particularly,  shows 
the  progress  that  the  Puritan  writers  had  then  made 
in  asserting  the  people's  rights,  and  the  source  from 
which  the  money  of  kings  was  derived: — 

**  The  people*!  goodness  alone  made  them  give  to  the  Qaeen 
«C  Boltemia  so  maojr  great  and  free  contribntions,  and  now  yon 
have  not  only  U>kea  away  their  wills  bat  their  means,  of  ever 
doing  the  like ;  having  broaght  us  to  so  wretched  a  condition  that 
we  ahair  never  hereafter  have  leisure  to  pity  her,  but  rather  con- 
sider her  as  the  mother  of  our  calamities." 

The  voyage  of  the  Queen  from  Holland  was  unpro- 
sperous.  A  terrible  storm  arose  in  the  channel ;  and 
"the  little  fleet  was  beaten  back,"  but  her  Majesty 
domforted  the  seamen  by  assuring  them  that  the 
"Qupensof  England  were  never  drowned ; "  and  she 
was  amused  "  by  the  confessions  of  her  officers,  who 
shouted  aloud  their  most  secret  sins  into  the  pre-occu- 
pied  ears  of  the  sea-sick  priests ;  proclaiming  more 
gossip  secrets  in  a  few  mmutes  of  despair  than  would 
naturally  have  transpired  in  as  many  years;"  but  the 
people  of  England  could  not  be  blamed  for  suspecting 
the  Protestantism  of  a  king  whose  queen  was  sur- 
rounded with  so  many  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  old 
gentlemen  of  England  who  professed  that  faith  were 
equally  blameless  in  anticipating  some  advantage  to 
their  principles,  from  these  circumstances,  which  served 
to  strengthen  the  Royal  cause  in  Ireland.  The  Queen 
at  last  made  good  the  passage^  and  landed  in  Burling- 
ton Bay,  on  the  20th  of  Fcbrnarv,  where  she  was  joined 
by  a  large  body  of  the  Nortliem  cavaliers,  and  by  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  who^  was  now  fairly  committed 
to  the  Royalist  cause,  and  had  abandoned  covenanting. 
Mr.  Warburton  omits  not  a  fling  at  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  when  it  can  be  conveniently  obtained  with- 
out damaging  his  character  for  impartiality.  And  he 
says : — 

"  Van  Tromp  watched  over  his  charge,  but  at  a  distance,  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  ship ;  while  the  Parliamentary  Vice- 
Admiral  ran  dose  in  shore  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  at  day- 
light on  the  following  morning,  he  opened  fire  on  the  house  where 
the  Qneen  was  sleeping.  She  retired,  with  some  risk,  out  of  the 
Houndheads*  range,  and  Van  Tromp  soon  obliged  the  only  sailor, 
perhaps,  who  ever  fired  at  a  woman,  to  retire." 

Mr.  Warburton  must  surely  see  that  more  than  tlie 
woman  was  in  the  house.  The  woman  waa  not  alone, 
luad  was  not  even  in  company  o£  her  ordinary  suite ;  for 


in  that  case,  doubtless,  the  "  sailor ' '  Batten  would  have 
sent  a  party  of  his  men  to  seize  the  Queen  without  fi^ 
iog  ou  her;  bat  the  Puk^  of  Newcastle  had  sent  a 
thousand  cavaliers  to  guard  her,  and  to  cover  the  had- 
ing of  military  stores,  arms,  and  money,  so  that  the 
Vice- Admiral,  in  firing  on  the  party,  merely  pursued  the 
tactics  of  an  uncourtcous  civil  war. 

The  Queen  marched  to  York.  Sad  events  now 
marked  the  progress  of  the  war  on  either  side :  Lich- 
field surrendered  to  Lord  Brook,  *' whose  iitnatictl 
spirit,"  says  Warburton, 

''Wafl  strongly  moved  at  the  sight  of  (he  aoblfi  oidli^dnil ;  nd, 
with  aU  the  prdatic  associatioQa  md  saeerdotal  attribstes  that  il 
conjured  up,  his  foroee  marched  to  the  assault  sinngtfae 
149th  Psahn— 

*  To  execute  on  them  the  doom 
Tltat  written  was  before,*  &c. 
Their  gtins  thundered  a  r^oM,  and  the  town-gates  bust  open 
to  the  psalm-singers.** 

The  cathedral  was,  however,  defended  by  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  a  number  of  gentlemen ;  and  of  the 
position  and  the  defence,  this  author  ss^s : — 

"  Nature  and  art  had  made  the  position  strong,  and  scBtiiorat, 
more  powerful  than  dthery  might  have  rendend  it  inpregnshk 
The  defenders  fought  in  the  presence  of  their  ooantry  women,  no- 
der  tlie  very  shadow  of  their  ancient  church.  They  had  not 
even  the  poor  excuse  of  want  to  enervate  their  courage :  herds 
of  cattle,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  had  been  accumulated  thw 
for  safety.  But  Lord  Chesterfield  was  not  capable  of  tuniag 
either  hia  moral  or  physical  resources  to  aceonat :  the  plaee  wn 
almost  tamely  yielded,  on  the  craven  conditions  of  mere  qnrter. 
*  Thereby,*  says  Lord  Clarendon,  sarcastically,  *  many  penoas  be- 
came  prisoners,  of  too  good  quality  io  have  their  namea  remem- 
bered.' ** 

Lichfield  cathedral  was  dearly  purchased,  for  it  b 
immediately  added : — 

"  This  siege  is  memorable  for  the  death  of  Lord  Brook,  one 
of  the  few  heroic  leaders  the  Parliamentary  party  had  prodactd. 
He  was  a  man  without  vices,  but  his  errors  were  so  vehemeuf  ss 
to  be  crimes— nevertheless,  he  was  a  high-spirited,  gallant  man ; 
faithful  to  the  cause  in  which  he  fiuthfully  believed  the  tniai  to 
rest.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  had  prayed  with  aid 
preached  to  his  troops,  as  was  his  custom :  he  intended  an  assaolt 
upon  the  temple  of  popery  and  superstition,  which,  in  his  ima- 
gination, stood  there  before  him,  and  *  he  sought  a  sign  from 
heaven  in  approbation  of  bis  intent.*  He  stood  by  one  of  his 
guns,  and  raised  the  visor  ci  his  hebnet  to  examine  the  point  of 
attack :  at  that  moment  'dumb  Dyofs  *  bnlkt  pierced  his  braia. 
and  he  feU  dead." 

The  death  of  Lord  Brook,  followed  immediately  after- 
wards by  that  of  Lord  Northampton*  in  the  fight  of 
Strafford,  afibrds  another  instance  of  Mr.  Warburton's 
partiality.  Both  were  equally  brave,  and  probabij 
equally  sincere  in  their  principles  ;  but  as  a  man  Lord 
Brook  stood  higher  than  Lord  Northampton ;  for  en- 
thusiasm is  better  than  vice : — 


"  The  Roundhead  horse  was  utterly  broken  by  iht  first  charge ; 
the  Earl  hastily  re-formed  his  Hne,  ami  charged  agnia ;  carried 
their  battery  of  eight  guns,  and  dashed  in  among  tlie  foot ;  there, 
in  struggling  ovei;  the  broken  ground,  the  Earl's  horse  frB,  and 
his  furious  men  swept  on,  unconscious  of  their  leader^s  need; 
before  he  could  rise,  the  enemy  gathered  round  him :  their  colonel 
fell  by  the  Earl's  hand :  at  the  same  time  the  butt-end  of  a  mu.«- 
ket  knocked  off  his  own  helmet,  and  left  him  exposed  to  a  score 
of  hungry  weapons ;  yet  he  was  offered  qtinier,  as  he  atai  braveh 
and  hopelessly  fought  on.     *  1  scorn  your  quarter,'  ho  exdmmeJ, 
'base  rogues  and  rebels  as  ye  are!'     At  the  same  moment  he 
was  struck  down  from  behind,  and  fell  dead,  but  uaconqneied, 
amongst  Irts  enemies :   they  had  scarcely  time  to  carry  off  hjs 
body  before  his  victorious  horse  returned  to  seek  their  leader. 
It  was  a  mournful  battle  they  had  won :  the  gallani  voice  that 
had  80  loag  led  them  oa  W  Tictoiy  wu  now  oleai  $  hk  10% 
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Tjoni  Compton,  had  been  voaftded  and  carried  off  the  field,  and 
Brron  waa  also  kort  de  eomhflt.  Tbe  Cnvaliera  baried  their  dead, 
coUeeied  ihair  traphies,  gnna,  aramanition,  and  personal  tpoil, 
ud  letind,  as  if  d^eated,  into  Stnfford.  A  '  trampet'  wm  sent 
to  ask  for  their  lender's  body ;  but  Sir  John  Gell  refused  to  take 
less  iu  exchange  fur  it  tlian  all  the  spoil  and  prisoners  that  hnd 
been  caplared.  The  young  Jjord  Northumptou  tlica  besonght 
leafe  for  his  surgeon  to  embalm  tlie  body,  that  he  might  give  it 
barial  among  his  ancestors  in  better  times :  but  this,  too,  was 
leAised. 

"  No  brarer,  truer,  or  nore  chivalrous  nobleman  followed  the 
King's  standard  than  he  who  was  lost  this  day.  He  was  one 
vhom  trial  had  ennobled  and  redeemed  *from  the  luxury  and 
lioane  of  the  time,  vhich  was  then  thought  necessary  to  great 
fiutanea.  But,  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  war,  as  if  he  had  been 
avakentd  out  of  a  lethai^,*  he  became  self^enying,  patient  of 
hud&hip,  prodigal  of  his  wealth,  ease,  and  life.  With  him  fell 
Captaios  Middleton,  Bagot,  Biddnlph,  $ind  Spencer  Lucy,  son  and 
beir  to  Sir  Thomas  Ltic^,  of  Shakespearean  memory." 

An  impartial  historian  would  find  no  reason  for 
prafsing  Lord  Northampton  and  blaming  Lord  Brook 
for  fhcir  respective  parts  in  this  war.  Both  were 
Bonest  defenders  of  their  principles — ^honest  enthusi- 
asts, or  fanatics,  if  Mr.  Warburton  likes  that  word 
best ;  bni  the  fanaticism  of  Northampton  led  him  along 
with  his  friends,  while  that  of  Brook  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  majority  of  his  aristocratic  acquaintances 
—to  take  his  ^nd  with  the  common  people,  and  on 
the  grounds  of  ciril  freedom  and  religious  liberty  and 
truth.  Why,  therefore,  should  the  fanaticism  of  Brook 
be  deemed  a  crime,  and  that  of  Northampton  ax irtue  ? 
The  winter  closed  rather  favourably  for  the  "Royalist 
forces,  and  at  the  end  of  March,  1G43,  Prince 
Rupert  set  out  from  Oxford  to  York,  in  order  to 
bring  baclc  the  queen.  He  attacked,  stormed,  and 
entered  Birmingham,  after  a  smart  fight  on  the 
way.  Upon  being  joined  at  Strafford  by  Hastings  and 
Lord  Northampton  he  attacked  Lichfield,  and  after 
losing  a  number  of  men,  and  many  precious  days,  re- 
captured tbe  cathedral;  and  from  that  he  was  recalled 
to  Oxford,  which  Essex  threatened.  Rupert  arrived 
too  late  to  save  Reading,  which  had  surrendered  to 
the  Parliamentary  army  under  Essex.  The  commander. 
Fielding,  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Royalists ;  and 
Essex,  with  his  usual  caution,  declined  to  accept  Hamp- 
<3en*s  advice,  and  march  on  Oxford — which  at  that 
time  he  might  have  taken,  and  thus  crushed  the  King's 
party  entirely. 

We  need  not  follow  Prince  Rupert's  career  through 
the  ceaseless  skirmishes  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  was  incessantly  at  work,  and  a  belter  partisan  chief 
and  cavalry  leader  never  drew  sword  in  any  cause. 
We  may,  however,  pause  for  a  great  event  at  "  Chal- 
grove's  celebrated  fight."  Colonel  Urry  had  deserted 
from  the  Parliamentary  army  to  the  King's  forces ;  and, 
like  any  other  traitor,  he  desired  to  commend  himself 
to  his  new  masters,  by  planning  the  discomfiture  of 
his  old  friends.  He  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  Par- 
Hamentaiy  army  under  Essex  in  their  quarters,  and  he 
succeeded.  After  narrating  the  circumstances  of 
Prince  Rupert's  attack  on  the  Parliamentary  cavalry, 
Mr.  Warburton  relates  the  great  event  of  the  day : — 

*'At  the  same  time,  0*Neale  and  Percy  charged  on  either 
iuik,  ud  tiie  Bonndheads'  ronte  hecame  general.  Hampden 
now  came  np  from  the  enclosures  ahout  Wapsgrove  House,  and 
eodeavonred  to  check  the  Cavaliers,  and  give  time  to  his  cora- 
rajps  to  rally;  but  he  received  his  deiith- wound  in  his  first  charge, 
two  rarbine  bdls  struck  him  in  the  shouhler,  broke  the  bone, 
md  baried  thenuelTes  in  \m  body.  His  course  waa  rnn.  He 
My  tfltaed  hit  h«ffae,  vdA  rodo  firam  the  m^  towuda  hit 


father-in-law*s  house,  at  Pyrton.  '  There  he  had  in  youth  nuirried 
the  first  wife  of  liis  love, and  thither  he  would  have  gone  to  die.' 
But  Rupert's  fierce  squadrons  were  now  scattered  over  the  plain, 
doing  fearful  execntion  on  the  ingitivea,  and  the  wounded  patriot 
was  forced  to  turn  back  towards  Thame.  At  length  he  reached 
the  house  of  one  Ezekiel  Browne,  where  his  vounds  were  dreaded, 
apd  some  hopes  of  life  were  held  out  to  him.  Ho  knew  better. 
He  felt  life's  task  was  done,  and  he  passed  his  remaining  hours 
in  writing  to  Parliament  the  counsels  he  could  no  longer  speak. 
After  six  days  of  cruel  suffering,  he  died,  hating  received  the 
sacrament  from  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eoghmd.  His  hurt 
words  were,  '  0  Ix}Td !  save  my  country !    0  Lord  I  be  merciful 

to !  *     His  utterance  felled  j  he  fell   back,  aud  died. 

He  was  followed  to  his  grave  amongst  his  native  hills  and  woods 
of  the  Chiltern  by  all  the  troops  that  could  be  gathered  for  that 
sad  duty ;  and  so  he  was  committed  to  the  dost  as  beseemed  a 
gallant  soldier." 

Hampden's  death  was  deemed  a  royalist  triumjh  at 
the  hour.  It  became  the  bitterest  sorrow  that  the 
King  had  known,  for  it  opened  up  the  path  of  his 
kinsman,  Cromwell,  to  power;  and  it  may  have  chafed 
that  great  leader's  heart,  and  rendered  m6re  in- 
tense his  animosity  at  the  Cavaliers.  Under  any 
circumstances,  had  Hampden  lived,  Cromwell  would 
not  have  enjoyed  the  power  that  he  possessed,  and  the 
King  would  not  have  perished  on  the  scaffold.' 

The  Queen  joined  the  King  on  the  battle-field  of 
Edgehill  in  July,  and  Warburton  holds  that  this  meet- 
ing was  worse  for  the  Koyalist  cause  than  the  previous 
meeting  on  the  same  ground  between  Charles  and 
Essex.  Prince  Rupert  was  never  idle ;  and  on  the 
2Cth  of  July,  after  great  loss  of  men  and  officers,  he 
captured  Bristol.  Tbe  King's  cause  was  everywhere 
victorious.  Fairfax  had  been  defeated  at  Adderton 
Moor,  and  Bristol  was  taken ;  but  Cromwell  appeared 
as  an  independent  leader,  and  defeated  a  Cavalier 
force  at  Gainsborough.  Prom  early  in  August  to 
September  was  lost  to  the  King's  army,  in  the 
west,  by  his  determination  to  capture  Gloucester, 
iu  which  he  was  not  successful.  After  manoeuvering 
for  a  number  of  days,  the  king  gained  a  good 
position  between  Essex  and  London,  where  even 
Rupert  counselled  "passive  resistance,"  but  the  wilful 
monarch  followed  his  own  counsel,  and  fought  the  first 
battle  of  Newbury,  from  which  the  Parliameotary  horse 
made  an  early  escape,  while  the  London  train  bands 
virtually  defeated  the  King.  The  evening  of  the  day 
was  sadder  yet  than  that  of  Edgehill.  "  The  very 
best  of  his  nobles  lay*'  round  the  King,  "dead,  upon 
that  fruitless  field,  with  many  a  brave  follower  of  lesser 
note."  Falkland  and  the  young  Earl  of  Sunderhmd 
were  dead  on  the  field.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was 
"  run  through  the  body,"  and  wounded  mortally.  He 
was  a^kcd  if  he  had  any  request  to  prefer  to  the  King  j 
and  he  answered,  "  No ;  in  an  hour  like  this  I  have  uo 
prayer,  but  to  the  King  of  Heaven." 

The  year  1643  closed,  and  IC^-I  began  darkly  for 
the  Royal  cause.  The  ^cots  entered  England  to  aid 
the  Purliamcnt  on  the  10th  January  of  the  latter  year, 
aud  they  turned  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  North. 
Rupert  was  despatched  to  oppose  them.  On  the  21st 
of  the  same  month,  the  King's  Parliament  of  sixty 
peers  and  one  hundred  commoners  met  at  Oxford. 
Overtures  for  peace  passed  between  Essex  and  the 
King,  but  now  they  were  couched  in  colder  terma  than 
before.  On  the  26th,  the  King*s  forces  were  beaten 
at  Nantwich  l)y  Fairfax  and  hia  acmj  of  Northerns. 
In  February,  the  Scots  Army  wm  beforo  Newcastle, 
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Twice  Prince  Rupert  endeavoured  to  march  to  the 
north,  with  fighting,  skirmishes,  and  battles,  wherever 
he  went,  but  he  was  always  recalled  to  Oxford. 

Again,  on  his  northern  route,  on  the  28th  May,  he 
stormed  and  took  Bolton  with  great  slaughter,  after 
having  relieved  Latham, House.  He  then  marched  on 
Liverpool — from  thence  to  the  relief  of  York  and 
Marston  Moor.  The  Scots  were  on  Marston  Moor, 
and  the  King  had  commanded  Prince  Rupert  to  crush 
them  effectually  and  especially.  Mr.  Warburton  says, 
that  Prince  Rupert  neglected  Cromwell  and  the  Iron- 
sides, because  "his  great  object  of  enmity  was  the 
Scots.  Them  he  had  sworn  to  crush,  and  he  kept  his 
word."  With  a  numerically  larger,  far  larger  and 
better  appointed  force,  it  was  possible  to  keep  his 
word,  but  he  crushed  his  own  cause  most  effectually. 
Warburton  gives  these  same  Scots  barely  justice  in  his 
account  of  this  battle.  The  object  of  Rupert's  bio- 
grapher, like  that  of  Rupert  liimself,  is  to  crush  them. 
The  following  extract  is  not  conceived  in  a  generous 
spirit : — 

"  Kapert  and  his  fiery  chivaliy  wen  among  the  Covenanting 
Soots  npon  the  left,  bursting  at  once  into  the  very  heart  of  theii 
fierce  and  solemn  host,  scattering  them  like  spray  before  some 
storm-driven  ship,  and  plunging  still  onward  to  the  front  of  their 
reserve.  One  moment^s  pnnse — one  more  wild  shout  and  charge 
— and  his  lifeguard  are  amongst  them  now.  No  pause — ^no 
men^ — scarcely  resistance — is  fonnd  among  them  there.  The 
whole  mass,  pursuers  and  pursued,  sweep  by  to  yonder  hill ;  the 
thundering  hoofs,  the  ringing  armour,  the  maddening  shouts, 
the  quick,  sharp,  frequent  shots,  are  scarcely  heard. 

*'  Nor  was  Qoring  idle  then ;  it  was  at  times  like  this  that  the 
daantless  villain  half-redeemed  his  vices  by  his  valour.  The 
Scottish  foot  falter  before  his  daring  charge ;  his  desperadoes  are 
up  to  their  very  pikes  and  with  them  now.  The  ground  is  car- 
peted with  bloody  tartans,  as  the  Cavaliers  press  on  through 
their  tumultuous  ranks,  and  hew  down  the  fugitives  by  scores. 
They  are  gone,  and  with  them  their  pursuers ;  and  two-thirds  of 
the  field  is  won." 

So  there  is  an  end  of  the  Scots.  Only  Warburton 
might  have  known  that  "  the  tartans  **  of  Scotland 
fought  for  the  Stewarts — and  not  against  them.  Let 
us  hear  a  little  further : — 

"  But  the  battle  n^cs  still  fiercely  on  the  centre  of  the  Royal 
line,  now  assaUed  by  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy ;  there  Briton 
meets  Briton,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot ;  every  pike  i.^ 
thrust  home,  and  every  musket  levelled  low,  and  the  very  aii 
seems  all  on  fire;  and  the  ear  is  deafened  with  the  roaring  ol 
artillery  ;  and  the  shouts,  and  shrieks,  and  curses  of  conquering 
or  dying  men.  Lesley  now  comes  galloping  up  with  his  reserve 
of  horse,  and  falls  upon  the  masses  smitten  by  Cromwell's  furious 
horse.     The  Irish  horse  are  slain,  or  prisoners  to  a  man,"  inc. 

The  Scots,  we  suppose,  are  not  meant  to  be  Britons, 
and  Warburton  forgets  that  Lesley  was  the  Scottish 
general,  and  the  force  under  his  command  were  his 
own  countrymen.  The  carpet  of  bloody  tartans  was 
well  avenged.  "  The  Irish  horse  were  slain,  or  pri- 
soners to  a  man.**  "The  Marquis  of  Newcastle't 
brave  yeomen  were  cut  down  to  thirty  men.*'  Finally, 
"  Prince  Rupert,  deserted  by  his  regiment,  still  strove 
to  rally  a  few  deserted  followers,  but  in  vain.''  He 
Avas  defeated  by  an  inferior  force,  in  endeavouring  to 
obey  the  King*s  command  '*  to  crush  the  Scots  e^^pc- 
uially  and  effectually." 

Suck  passages  expUin  the  antipatliy  of  the  Scots  to 
a  king  who  hated,  deceived,  betrayed,  aud  persecuted 
them,  and  explain  such  a  passage  as  that  at  page  115 
Sfi  the  third  volume. 


*'  The  Scots,  after  some  demur,  had  marched  into  tiie  iBteaiWi^ 
Carlisle  having  been  surrendered  to  them  on  bonMuiNe  imm£ 
by  Sir  Thomiis  GHenham.  Th^  had  lately  takn  a  ■knng^Hde 
near  Worcester  by  aannlt,  putting  eveiy  living  thing  witiiia  tb 
walls  to  the  sword.  Goring  had  been  diagnoefnlly  beaten  at 
Lamport.  Bridgewater  was  soon  afterwards  suiroidered,  ud 
Hereford  was  besieged  by  the  Scota." 

Mr.  Warburton's  inconsistencies  on  this  topic  aie 
not  very  intelligible.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  foot-notes, 
page  301,  vol.  III.,  in  reference  to  Chtfies's  murreoder 
by  the  Scots : — 

*'  It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  everlasting  ahane  of  tboe 
traitors,  that  Charles  had  ever  shown  the  greatest  indolgcaei  t» 
their  nation,  especially  to  those  throngh  whose  infltmunteliij 
he  was  sold." 

How  affairs  of  this  kind  can  be  remembered  by  those 
who  recollect  the  instructions  from  Chatles  to  Rofieit 
before  Marston  Moor,  Mr.  Warburton  should  eipliin. 

After  Marston  Moor,  the  Royal  cause  declined,  util 
it  was  annihilated  next  year  at  Naseby,  where  Priaee 
Rupert  was  again  defeated.  Thereafter  he  lost  tlie 
King's  favour,  by  the  surrender  of  Brbtol,  a&d  kit 
the  kingdom. 

We  take  the  following  extracts  respectiDg  the  dose 
of  the  last  and  fatal  fight  of  Naseby : — 

**  All  was  over,  except  the  slaughter.  The  enemy  pound  in 
from  every  side ;  all  was  abandoned  to  them;  lome  rc^imenfief 
infantry  fought  with  desperate  and  hopeless  vakmr  to  the  bot^lnl 
the  horse  were  ahready  over  the  far  hilla,  leaving  their  foot,  their 
artillery,  and  even  their  women,  behind  thenu  The  Poritaas  ilev 
upon  these  helpless  victims  with  all  the  fniy  of  fanaticism ;  three 
Imndred  were  slain,  and  'moet  of  the  others*  had  their  fidr  bett 
cut  and  slashed  with  the  'godly  in  their  hideooa  g^ee.* 

"  The  whole  of  the  King's  infantry,  in  short,  were  slain  orwids 
prisoners.  The  cavalry,  for  the  meet  part,  reached  Leioester 
in  most  disgraceful  rout,  and  many  of  them  fled  on  to  Newark, 
liiirty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Among  the  alain  on  tiie 
King's  side  were  Sir  Thomas  Dallison,  Sir  Richard  Cave  (o«r 
L'orrespondent),  Sir  Peter  Brown,  Colonel  Thomaa,  and  afaoot  one 
hundred  and  fifty  other  gentlemen. 

*'  The  pursuit  was  carried  hotly  on  for  fonrtcen  oiilee,  absoA 
rhe  whole  way  to  Leicester.  Nearly  half  the  royal  army— 'five 
thousand  men — ^were  slain  or  taken  prisoners.* 

"  The  Roundheads  had  the  moat  complete  vietoiy  that  they 
2ould  desire.  Yet  'nothing,'  as  the  Parliament  writers  alira, 
could  equal  the  gallantry  of  the  Cavaliers,  except  their  want  of 
iiscipline.'  The  Roundheads,  dogged  and  stern,  rallied  slovly 
but  firmly.  After  every  defeat  or  triumph,  the  CaTaliers  scarce^ 
3ver  could  be  brought  to  a  second  formation — searody  even  when 
their  King  called  upon  them  inaocents  of  despairto  make onennitoi 
effort  for  his  dying  cause. 

'*  The  royal  standard  was  taken,  the  Qneen'a  white  cohnun,  the 
two  Palatine  princes*,  and  the  Duke  of  York's  colonrs,  all  were 
captured,  together  with  the  oolonrs  of  eveiy  in&ntiy  r^giaenioB 
the  field.  All  the  bag  and  baggage,  too,  bekmgiiig  to  the  CW«*> 
iers,  with  all  their  wealth,  were  seized.  The  heaviest  loss  of  all 
was  the  king's  cabinet  of  letters,  containing  his  private  oorres- 
pondeuce  with  the  queen  aud  others,  who  were  but  too  much  \n 
iiis  confidence. 

"  These  papers  were  immediately  read  in  public  by  the  RoubI* 
lieads,  and  commented  upon  before  an  assembly  of  dliiefls  ia 
Suildhall.  The  Parliament  deduced  from  them  that  the  King 
liad  never  sincerely  desired  a  treaty;  that  his  inainoerity  was  io- 
jorrigible ;  that  it  was  vain  to  seek  for  peace  with  one  whom  no 
oaths  could  bind." 

Prince  Rupert's  career  was  most  romantic.  He  was 
born  in  Prague,  where  his  parents  were  the  sovereigns 
of  the  new  Protestant  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Wben 
he  was  only  a  few  months  old,  they  were  driven  from 
their  capital  and  kingdom,  and  shut  out  of  their  here- 
ditary dominions  by  the  power  of  Austria.  Depwrtmi 
partly  on  the  bounty  of  H«lkad,  ho  fbx^  ^anm  kis 
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flvozd  in  the  Dutch  service.  In  a  struggle  to  regain 
for  his  elder  brother  the  Palatinate,  he  lost  all  but 
luNMor,  and  was  for  years  a  prisoner  in  an  Austrian 
fort.  On  his  release,  he  joined  the  service  of  his  nncle, 
Charles  I.,  in  the  civil  war.  His  fortunes  were 
Taried;  but  his  gallantry  and  impetuosity  never  failed. 
When  he  left  England,  from  the  intrigues  in  the 
beaten  Court,  and  his  conviction  that  the  cause 
was  hopeless,  he  entered  the  service  of  JFrance, 
and  fought  in  its  atmy  for  a  time.  On  the  exe- 
cation  of  Charles  L,  he  fitted  out  a  small  fleet, 
noBUoally  in  the  service  of  his  cousin,  Charles  II., 
vhoin  he  described  as  King  of  England,  and  acted  as 
a  boecaneer.  His  naval  voyages  and  exploits  in  the 
southern  seas^  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  wherever  he 
thought  a  spoil  might  be  driven,  occupy  a  large  space 
in  Mr.  Warbarton's  third  volume.  The  Prince  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  very  particular  regarding  the 
enemies  with  whom  he  met,  or  the  traders  whose  pro- 
perty he  seized.  Moors,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and 
especially  the  Parliamentary  English,  came  all  at  times 
vithin  the  range  of  his  commission.  He  was  an  ad- 
ventnrons,  and,  we  fear,  rather  an  imscrupulous  Paul 
Jones — a  privateer  on  a  great  scale ;  but  from  one 
mishap  and  another,  he  saved  little  out  of  his  adven 
tores,  and  that  little  appears  chiefly  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  his  volatile  cousin,  the  King,  whom  War- 
burton  has  described  as  "  one  of  the  most  worthless 
of  men."  At  the  restoration.  Prince  Rupert  returned 
to  Enghmd,  and  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  chemical 
pursuits.  He  had  made  considerable  attainments  in 
science,  and  the  art  of  mezzotinto  is,  with  apparent  truth, 
ascribed  to  him  as  its  discoverer.  Many  other  curious 
chemical  and  philosophical  inquiries  were  prosecuted 
bf  the  Prince,  who  varied  his  command  of  the  fleet 
with  exercises  in  his  laboratory,  and  intrigues.  He 
vas  a  painter,  a  mathematician,  a  chemist ;  he  joined 
various  mechanical  speculations;  he  had  been  a  general 
of  cavalry,  a  oonmiander  of  the  forces,  a  buccaneer,  and 
an  AdmLnd  of  Enghmd.     He  repelled  the   Dutch 


fleet,  the  last  enemy  who  have  entered  in  hostile  array 
the  noble  Thames ;  and  his  last  battles  were  on  the 
sea  with  tlie  Dutch,  stiff  and  stubborn  fights  as 
the  Dutch  have  always  made.  His  last  action  was 
fought  with  the  Dutch  upon  the  11th  August,  1673. 
The  navy  then  was  no  better  managed  than  now,  and 
the  Prince  complained  in  terms  equal  to  those  used 
yet  by  Sir  Charles  Napier.  After  this  date  he  confined 
himself  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Grovemor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
His  youngest  sister,  Sophia,  married  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  from  her  the  present  royal  family  are 
descended.  Queen  Victoria  is  thus  a  direct  descendant 
of  "the  Pearl  of  Britain,"  the  noble,  beautiful,  and 
unfortunate  Queen  Margaret  of  Prague  and  Bohemia ; 
and,  in  the  same  line,  necessarily,  of  Queen  Margaret's 
grandmother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Prince  Rupert's 
children  were  illegitimate,  for  he  was  never  married; 
His  daughter,  Ruperta,  married  General  Howe ;  and 
her  descendant.  Sir  Robert  Bromley,  of  Stoke  Parle, 
and  his  family,  are  thus  related  to  her  Majesty,  though 
now  scarcely  in  a  degree  that  can  be  "  counted." 

Prince  Rupert  closed  a  stormy  life  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1682,  at  his  house,  in  Spring  Gardens,  in 
his  sixty-third  year — having  outlived  nearly  all  his  old 
companions,  and  opponents  in  prms,  to  die  at,  last  in 
peace. 

Mr.  Warburton's  volumes  display,  by  innumerable 
foot-notes,  much  research.  The  narrative  is,  we 
think,  overrun  with  these  notes,  and  the  attention 
of  the  reader  drawn  from  its  current  to  topics  and 
proofs,  many  of  which  might  safely  have  been  woven 
into  the  text.  The  style  is  often  extremely  beautiful, 
although  we  yet  prefer  the  author's  first  work,  "  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross,"  in  that  particular.  Mr.  War- 
burton,  we  believe,  has  endeavoured  to  be  impartial,  and 
perhaps  has  set  down  all  his  st^itements  with  the  smallest 
taint  of  prejudice  that  the  tale  admits,  though  the 
dark  stain  of  the  partizan's  pen  is  drawn  over  many  an 
otherwise  fair  page. 
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We  have  nowto  prove  that  no  system  possessed  of  the 
infallible  mail:,  indicated  in  our  former  article,  has  ever 
been,  and,  from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  as  made 
blown  in  the  history  of  our  race,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  our  own  familiar  experience,  that  no  such  system 
can  ever  be,  fabricated  by  the  unaided  intelligence  of 
man.  From  the  nature  and  effects  of  our  principle,  as 
«hcady  described,  it  will  be  observed  that  we  are  ftir- 
Bished  with  two  ways  of  discovering  it  in  a  body  of 
religious  truth.  V^^e  may  either  study  the  system  per 
^t  or  simply  examine  its  results.  Both  of  these  we 
kave  adopted.  From  the  prominence  given  to  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  unity  in  the  montheistic  systems  of  Zo- 
roaster and  Mohammed,  as  contained  in  the  2^nda- 
Vesta  and  the  Koran,*  there  seemed  a  greater  proba- 

^Slt  edilioa  of  this  Zenda-Vesta  we  hare  oonnilted  is  the 
Imcb  iiaMlatioD,  meoated  by  M.  Aaqnetil  da  Perron,  in  the 


bility  of  finding  it  in  them  than  in  any  of  the  polythe- 
istic creeds;  and,  accordingly, to  these,  in  the  first  phice, 
we  addressed  ourselves.  The  sacred  writings  of  India, 
the  politico-religious  treaties  of  China,  the  fragments 
of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  theology  were  next 
canvassed,  but  in  none  of  them  did  we  encounter  any- 
thing like  a  clear  unequivocal  enunciation  of  our  prin- 
ciple ;  and  in  all  of  them,  as  well  the  leading  dogmas 
as  the  subordinate  characters,  there  was  no  discernible 
trace  of  its  infiuence.  A  few  obscure  hints,  indeed, 
were  found  here  and  there  scattered  throughout  the 

University  of  Glasgow.  The  work  has  become  exceedingly  scarce ; 
only  two  copies,  so  far  as  we  know,  can  be  got  in  Scotlaod — one 
in  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  other  in  Glasgow.  In  the  libraiqr  of  the 
latter  there  is  an  admirable  translation  in  German.  The  whole 
work  is  at  present  being  translated  dc  novo  by  au  eminent  french 
fovanf. 
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Koran.  This,  of  course,  was  to  be  expected,  as  Mo- 
bammed  was  avowedly  indebted  for  some  of  the  best 
features  of  bis  system  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  an4 
New  Testaments.  In  the  philosophic  writings  of  Plato, 
also,  particularly  in  his  Symposium,  where  Socrates 
winds  up  the  argument  «ri^  '^"^t,  a  very  remarkable 
approximation  to  the  doctrine  is  observable,  but  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  categorical  homologation  of 
our  principle  as  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of  religious  belief 
and  morality  could  be  anywhere  discovered.  Passing 
from  the  abstract  systems  to  their  effects,  what  do  we 
find  ?  and  here  we  can  appeal  to  a  larger  circle  of 
readers.  That  numerous  as  are  the  faiths  which  suc- 
cessive ages  have  developed,  and  widely  as  they  differ 
in  respect  of  the  degree  of  influence  they  have  seve- 
rally exerted  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  mankind, 
yet  all  of  them,  without  exception,  have  exerted  an  in- 
fluence precisely  similar  in  kind.  Instead  of  proving 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  right  principles  of  action, 
they  have  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
cause,  to  foster  and  diffuse  those  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. They  bave  impressed  a  forceful  bias  on  the 
mind  in  that  direction  which  every  evil  propensity  cla- 
morously  applauds.  They  have  seconded  the  claims  of 
lust,  revenge,  pride,  caprice,  cruelty,  and  hate.  They 
have  cloaked,  if  not  openly  abetted  vices  of  every  name; 
and  thus,  by  sapping  the  foundations  of  all  morality, 
they  have  strewed  the  regions  where  they  niled  with 
awfully  instructive  memorials  of  the  ruin  they  had 
achieved  in  the  moral  nature  of  man.  Let  the  sangui- 
nary bigotry  of  the  Saracen,  and  the  merciless  barbarity 
of  the  Roman — the  revolting  bestiality  of  the  Egyptian, 
and  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the  Greek — the  exe- 
crable inhumanity  of  the  Brahmin,  and  the  hideous  in- 
fanticide of  the  Chinese — lend  their  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  our  averment.  All  these  nations,  in  the  mass, 
have  given  a  loose  to  the  depravity  of  their  nature  in 
widely  dissimilar,  but  in  equally  obnoxioits  forms,  and 
this  result  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  corrupting 
influence  of  their  religious  systems.  If  it  be  alleged 
that  our  conclusions  are  somewhat  t<X)  wholesale  and 
indiscriminate — for,  though  these  nations,  as  a  whole, 
cannot  be  commended,  yet  have  we  not  many  illustrious 
instances  among  them  of  men  whose  virtues  have  im- 
mortalised their  names  and  secured  universal  admira- 
tion and  respect  — we  answer,  that  while  admitting  the 
fact  we  deny  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  reli- 
gious systems  under  which  they  lived.  These  men  were 
not  moral  in  consequence  of  their  religion,  but  in 
apite  of  it;  and  their  pure  and  exemplary  lives  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  within  every  human 
breast  there  is  inscribed  a  law  which,  if  not  voluntarily 
erased,  will  lead  even  a  man  who  has  not  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  revelation  to  observe  such  a  degree  of 
rectitude  in  his  actions  as  to  command  our  approbation 
and  esteem.  We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  many 
oonsiderations,  but  by  this  chiefly,  that  on  examining 
the  Mieal  systems  of  the  philosophers  of  these  coun- 
tries, we  find  no  manner  of  connection  whatsoever  sub- 
sisting between  them  and  the  dogmata  of  the  national 
&ith.  Does  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  for  example,  in  any 
part  of  their  writings,  deliver  a  solitary  precept  under 
the  sanction  of 

**Godt  partial,  changeful,  panionate,  unjust, 
Whose  attribatca  were  rage,  revenge,  and  luatF" 

Do  they  ever  seriously  attempt  to  draw  a  single  argu- 


ment from  the  national  religion  to  enforce  the  Aims 
of  virtue  ?  They  well  knew  that,  in  making  such  an 
appciil  even  to  the  ruler  of  the  Bit  superions,  tlicv 
would  most  effectually  defeat  the  very  object  they  had 
in  view.  Frequently  in  Xenophou,  indeed,  particnlaT^v 
in  the  Anabasis  aud  Memorabilia,  we  meet  with  solemn 
appeals  to  the  Gods  as  the  protectors  of  virtue  and  the 
enemies  of  vice,  bilt  the  general  expression  employed, 
^  ^w,  always  conveys  the  idea  of  some  pure  exalted 
beings  existing  somewhei-e  in  the  universe,  who  take 
cognisance  of  right  and  wrong,  and  never,  in  any  case, 
refers  to  the  identical  deities  of  the  national  pantheon. 

Whatever  morality,  therefore,  has  existed  in  the 
heathen  world,  aud  we  think  it  has  always  been  sadly 
defective  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  is  not  to  k 
attributed  to  their  religious  opmions,  but  to  that  sacred 
monitor  within,  whose  still  small  voice  is  heard,  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  land. 

That  this  peculiar  principle  of  ours  never  has  mailed 
any  of  the  religious  systems  with  which  we  arc  a^ 
quainted  seems  to  afford  a  strong  presumption,  not  only 
that  it  never  wi.H,  but  that  it  never  can ;  and  this  pre- 
sumption rises  to  absolute  certainty  w*hcn  the  ruling 
tendencies  of  man's  moral  nature  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, both  as  they  have  been  developed  in  the  records 
of  the  past,  and  as  they  are  still  exhibited  in  the  djuly 
facts  of  our  own  conscionsness. 

To  affirm  that  our  principles  never  can  characteri?e 
a  scheme  of  faith  devised  by  human  reason,  and  yet  to 
assert  that  human  reason  is  sufficient  to  discover  it, 
may  at  first  sight  appear  a  plain  contradiction.  The 
contradiction,  however,  is  merely  apparent ;  for  an  in- 
dividual may  be  unable  to  accomplish  an  object  in  otc 
or  more  of  three  ways.  He  may  be  physically,  intel- 
lectually, or  morally  unable.  Physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  inability  may,  but  do  not  necessarily  involve  each 
other.  Now,  though  we  choose  to  rest  our  axgnment 
chiefly  on  man's  moral  inability,  yet  we  do  think  that 
the  faculty  of  discovering  a  certain  truth  docs  not  n^ 
cessarily  imply  the  power  to  embody  th^t  truth  along 
with  others  in  one  consistent  and  harmonious  scheme. 
We  may  be  competent  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  build- 
ing, though  totally  unable  symmetrically  to  erect  it. 
We  may  have  a  clear  underst^mding  of  what  materiab 
the  basis  must  be  composed  in  order  to  impart  stability 
to  the  structure,  though  destitute  of  the  power  to  rear 
the  edifice  itself.  This  reasoning  holds  with  our  prin- 
ciple. We  may  be  able  to  perceive,  a  priori,  that  it 
must  constitute  the  ground-truth  of  eveiy  diviaely 
authorised  system  of  faith,  without  being  able  to  evolve 
that  system  itself;  we  may  be  capable  of  discovering 
the  idea  that  must  pervade,  without  being  adequate  to 
the  discovery  of  the  thing  pervaded,  and  if  even  of  the 
thing  pervaded,  at  least,  not  of  the  mode  of  pervasion. 
This  faculty  of  discovering  the  idea»  however,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  imply  the  faculty  of  conceiving  the 
plan  of  development,  yet  plainly  includes  the  power  of 
instantly  recognising  that  idea  when  presented  in  i 
body  of  truth,  with  such  a  clearness  and  ceriainty  of 
perception  as  at  once  to  convince  us  that  the  system 
which  contains  it  must  be  divine.  But,  even  admitting 
the  intellectual  ability  of  man  to  construct  a  schrme 
embodying  the  principle  insisted  on,  does  it  agree  with 
the  facts  of  liis  moral  tendencies  to  suppose  that  be 
ever  will  ?  We  thhik  ^lot,  and  that  fcr  the  folkwiDg 
reasons : — flrst,  because  he  is  naturally  and  dbeedj 
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apposed  to  the  diTiBfi  purity  in  general ;  and  second, 
because  he  is  naturaU3F  and  direetly  opposed  to  this 
divine  principle  in  partioolai;  With  regard  to  the  first 
of  these  propositicq^  we  are  aware  that  its  very  enun- 
ciation in  the  form  we  have  given  it,  is  fitted  to  mar- 
shall  against  it  many  of  our  strongest  and  most  fondly 
cherished  sentiments.  We  do  not  like  the  idea  that 
we  are  antagonists  to  the  Supreme;  our  pride  is 
wounded,  because  such  an  assertion  involves  an  im- 
peachment upon  what  we  affectionately  term  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature.  We  may  be  quite  conscious 
that  the  bent  and  bias  of  our  mind  is  contrarv  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  and  the  laws  of  the  divine  go- 
vemment,  and  yet,  we  would  fain  hide  the  fact  from 
ourselves.  The  picture  is  too  gloomy,  too  humiliating, 
aod  hence  we  immediately  cast  about  for  expedients 
with  the  view  of  practising  upon  ourselves  what  we 
know  to  be,  bnt  what  we  half  believe  really  is  not,  a 
dbelusion.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed  every  day 
in  social  life.  The  man  whose  morals  are  flagrantly 
eomipt,  and  who  cherishes  in  his  bosom  sentiments 
that  a  spirit  of  darkness  might  blush  to  own,  is,  never- 
theless, bent  on  seeking  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  deceive 
himself,  and  to  secure  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow-men.  Yerifyiog  the  profound  maxim,  "  Ukypo- 
erifie  e*t  mm  kommagt  que  U  oice  rend  a  la  rcrtuy  *  he 
wraps  himself  up  in  the  counterfeit  garb,  and  par- 
tially hidden  from  himself,  he  tries  to  believe  he  is  at 
the  same  time  hidden  from  the  eye  uf  the  world ;  and 
thas,  Sit  the  very  moment  when  he  knows  himself  ob- 
Doxioos  to  the  charge  of  foulest  guilt,  he  would  swell 
with  indignation  were  any  man  to  challenge  him  with 
a  tithe  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  is  the  actual  and  con- 
scious perpetrator.  Let  Mr.  Froude  or  any  one  else 
inveigli,  as'  much  as  they  please,  against  our  statement, 
'^lelaiia  aruado  kaeret  lateri.**  We  make  no  effort  to 
prove  its  truth.  We  directly  and  at  once  appeal  to 
consciousness,  whose  verdict  always  has  been,  and 
always  must  be,  in  the  affirmative. 

Our  second  proposition,  that  man  is  naturally  and 
directly  opposed  to  this  divine  principle  in  particular, 
may  be  verified  by  the  slightest  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  moral  nature.  Among  the  host  of 
principles  we  there  find  arrayed  against  it,  none,  per- 
haps, is  of  so  marked  and  unequivocal  a  character  as 
thai  of  irrational  self-love.  We  employ  this  term  to 
denote  that  tendency  of  which  every  one  is  conscious 
to  seek  his  own  present  gratification,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences— to  aim  at  and  to  rest  in  himself  as  an 
ultimate  supreme  end.  The  strength  and  force  of  this 
principle  may  be  estimated  by  the  almost  omnipotent 
iafioenee  it  exerts  upon  the  motives  of  our  conduct 
and  the  complexion  of  our  character.  It  forms  the 
loan,  it  moulds  society,  it  governs  the  world.  Widely, 
kowerer,  as  its  sway  extends,  and  dominant  as  it  is 
among  the  principles  of  the  moral  economy,  there  are 
£bw  things  with  which  we  are  so  thoroughly  unac- 
quainted. It  is  a  phenomenon  of  all  others  the  most 
difficult  to  understand,  and  presents  its  results  in  such 
apparently  oonflicting  and  dissimihur  groups,  that  we 
are  in  danger  at  every  step  of  our  examination, 
of  assigning  them  to  other  and  opposite  causes ;  and 
thus  it  freqnently  becomes  the  origin  of  a  course  of 
action  which  we  imagine  to  be  the  consequent  of  a 
totally  jdjisrent  antecedent.  From  hood-winking,  in 
this  way,  the  very  mind  in  which  ita  energies  are  ex- 


erted— ^it  has  been  tmly  said  by  La  Eochefoucauld^ 
^T amour  propre  eti  plu9  habik  fue  ie  phu  habile 
homme  du  moKde,  et  quelques  decouteries  que  Von  ait 
faitee  dam  le  paye  de  I* amour  propre,  il  y  teste  eueore 
bien  dee  terrea  itteounues."  Notwithstanding  our 
ignorance  of  this  mysterious  and  potent  principle,  bow« 
ever,  wo  believe  tliat  we  assert  only  what  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  man  will  verify  when  we  say,  that 
it  is  the  strongest  and  most  indomitable  tendency  in 
our  nature ;  the  centre  around  which  thought,  senti- 
ment, and  action,  steadily  revolve,  and  that  the  plane- 
tary bodies  might  as  soon  annihilate  the  vinculum  that 
preserves  them  in  their  orbits,  as  that  we  by  our  own 
unaided  individual  force  should  disrupt  the  bonds  of 
irrational  self-love.  We  cannot  free  ourselves,  be- 
cause we  will  not.  We  prefer  its  claims  to  that  of 
any  other  master,  and  rather  than  sacrifice  its  service, 
we  are  ready  to  do  violence  to  the  tenderest  and  most 
sacred  instincts.  Blind  self-love  has  not  the  right  tb 
govern ;  but  it  has  the  might.  It  possesses  no  legal 
authority,  but  it  is  clothed  with  illegal  power.  Now, 
such  being  the  character,  influence,  and  tendency,  of  this 
priuciple,  does  it  consist  or  conflict  with  that  we  have 
advanced  ?  From  the  very  nature  of  the  latter,  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  be  essentially  antagonistic  to  the 
former,  for  the  immediate  and  necessary  tendency  of 
the  one,  is  to  deprive  the  creature  of  everything  that 
can  afford  pabulum  for  self,  and  forbids  the  entertain- 
ment of  even  a  solitary'  thought  or  emotiou  which  does 
not  circulate  round  the  deity  as  its  only  centre  ;  which 
does  not  recognise  him,  and  him  alone,  as  its  origin 
and  its  end;  whereas,  the  immediate  and  necessary 
tendency  of  the  other  is  to  set  up  self  as  the  idol,  the 
Gk>d  to  whom  every  idea,  feeling,  and  action,  must  be 
referred  as  its  supreme  cause  and  chief  end. 

It  may  here  be  said  by  an  objector,  though  we  readi- 
ly admit  that  self-love,  in  this  sense,  is  a  powerful 
principle,  and  plainly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  you  have 
announced,  yet  are  there  not  other  principles  in  onr 
moral  economy  of  nearly  equal  strength,  and  which  must, 
by  their  very  nature,  incessantly  rebel  against  the  de- 
grading element,  and  secure  the  promulgation  of  your 
law.  We  answer,  that  we  know  of  only  one  such 
principle,  and  it  actually  does  per  te,  harmonise  with 
our  doctrine,  but  unfortunately  it  happens  that  that 
principle,  though  possessed  of  legitimate  authority  over 
all  the  rest,  is,  in  point  of  power,  perhaps,  the  feeblest 
of  them  all.  We  refer  to  conscience ;  from  the  smal- 
lest reflection  upon  its  nature,  we  perceive  that  it  was 
designed  and  adapted  by  the  author  of  our  moral  frame 
to  govern  the  wiU,  and  give  law  to  action.  It  thus 
has  authority,  or  the  right  to  legislate.  Placed  on  tha 
throne  of  our  moral  being  by  the  Deity  himself,  it  ne- 
cessarily wears  the  features  of  his  own  character,  and 
possessing  these  features,  it  must  invariably  plead  on 
the  side  of  those  doctrines  and  duties,  which  have  for 
an  end  the  good  of  society,  and  which  have  for  their 
last  and  chief  end  the  glory  of  God.  If  left  to  itself, 
therefore,  and  allowed  to  give  forth  its  utterances  with- 
out bias,  it  will  be  sure  to  suggest  and  effect  the  pro- 
chimatiou  of  our  principle.  But  though  invested  with 
the  inalienable  right  to  legislate,  has  it  ever  exercised, 
or  can  it  ever  exercise  that  right  uncontrolled  P  Uni* 
versal  experience  answers  in  the  negative ;  supreme 
though  it  undoubtedly  is  in  authority,  supreme  in  power 
I  it  is  not.    As  a  rightfol  sovereign,  it  sita  within,  but 
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a  sovereign  orownless,  whose  laws  are  daily  Tiolated, 
whose  voice  is  drowned  in  the  clamour  of  hostile  prin- 
ciples, whose  sceptre  has  been  forcibly  wrested  from  his 
grasp,  and  whose  very  existence  is  frequently  perilled 
amid  the  wild  and  tumultaous  mutiny  of  the  passions. 
Tims,  stripped  of  its  power  to  testify  effectually  for  God, 
what  is  the  result  ?  The  passions,  by  whose  instru- 
'  mentality  its  displacement  has  been  achieved,  gain  the 
ascendant,  and  pleading  resist lessly  for  their  own  grati- 
fication, they  demand  that  self,  and  self  alone,  should 
become  the  grand  final  end  of  existence.  Reeling,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  of  having  some  object  of  worship, 
after  the  renunciation  of  the  Deitv,  to  whom  conscience 
bore  witness,  the  passions  themselves  are  clothed  by 
imagination  with  a  substantive  reality,  and  the  God  whom 
man  thus  forms  for  himself,  and  acknowledges  as  his 
last  end,  is  a  mere  impersonation  of  those  feelings  and 
appetites  of  the  heart,  which  drowned  the  testimony 
and  annulled  the  influence  of  a  higher  principle.  We 
may  remark,  en  pazmnt,  that  we  are  here  furnished  to 
a  demonstration  with  a  key  to  the  origin  of  idolatry, 
and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  why  man, 
though  competent  to  discover  the  pure  elements  of 
natural  theism,  never  has  embodied  them  in  an  unadul- 
terated form,  in  any  system  of  belief  yet  given  to  the 
world.  In  the  first  place,  conscience  proclaimed  the 
being  and  attributes  of  the  true  God,  but  his  charac- 
ter being  found  to  impose  a  restraint  upon  the  evil 
propensities  of  the  heart,  and  to  require  the  perfor- 
mance of  certain  duties  highly  disagreeable  in  their  na- 
ture, a  wish  was  generated  to  get  rid  of  the  notion 
suggested  by  conscience.  This  could  be  done  only  by 
stopping  the  mouth  of  that  witness,  which,  being  in 
part  effected,  the  creature  still  found  an  obstacle  to  the 
consummation  of  his  hopes,  in  the  invincible  tendency 
he  felt  in  himself  to  worship  something — a  tendency 
which,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  could  not  couuteract,  aud 
which  he  was  therefore  necessitated,  in  some  wav  or 
other,  immediately  to  satisfy.  Repelled  from  the  for- 
mer object  by  the  holiness  and  purity  of  his  character, 
he  fell  upon  the  expedient  of  imagining  a  deity,  with 
a  complement  of  qualities  accordant  to  his  own  tastes, 
and  the  result  was  the  promulgation  of  a  correspond- 
ing scheme  of  religious  doctrine  and  duty.  This  view 
of  the  matter  is  strongly  borne  out  by  t  he  apostle,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Uomans,  where 
he  says,  "  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not 
as  God,''  and  why  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  though 
possessed  by  nature  and  conscience  of  a  knowledge  of 
his  character,  is  explained  in  the  twenty-eighth  verse, 
"  They  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge." 
And  the  great  Calvin  says,  **Neque  miseri  homines  in 
Deo  qnaerendo  supra  se  ipsosy  ut  par  erai,  eonscendunt, 
ted  pro  camalis  sui  siuporis  modo  ipsum  meiiuniary  et 
neglectd  solidd  investigaiione  ad  vanas  speculationes 
euriose  transvolant^  Jtaque  nan  apprehenduni  qualem  se 
offert,  sed  qualem  pro  stid  temeritatefabricati  sunt  ima- 
ginantur.^ 

With  these  facts  respecting  the  actual  history  and 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  does  it  consist  with  reason 
to  suppose  that  man  will  ever  make  the  Being  revealed 
by  conscience,  the  supreme  and  only  end  of  any  scheme 
of  religious  belief  of  which  he  is  the  author?  The  thing 
is  manifestly  and  morally  impossible.  We  trust  we 
have  now  established  the  following  positions: — 

First — That  whatever  system  of  religious  doctrine 


and  dnty  comes  from  God,  must  embodjin  the 
described,  the  principle  we  have  laid  down. 

Second— That  no  system  with  which  we  are  sc- 
qwiinted,  does  embody  it  in  the  maimer  described. 

Third — That  man  is  unable  to  embody  it  in  the 
manner  described. 

It  therefore  clearly  follovrs,  that  if  Ghristiaiuty,  ortlie 
system  of  doctrine  and  duty  revealed  in  the  Seriptam 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  has  given  nttenmceto 
it  and  embodied  it  in  the  manner  described,  Chnstiamtj 
must  be  divine. 

In  these  pages  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  present  the 
body  of  the  proof,  which  would  fill  a  good  many  deeply 
interesting  volumes.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  aad  ve 
fearlessly  appeal  to  all  who  know  anything  of  their 
Bible,  that  this  principle  is  to  be  found  in  almost  evm 
page  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  it  is  expresslj 
stated  and  exemplified  in  nnmberiess  instances,  that 
Jehovah,  botb  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providenoe, 
had  ever  a  supreme  regard  to  himself — ^that  this  regard 
was  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  the  roanifestatifms  of  his 
character,  which  he  made  to  the  Jewiah  Church,  that 
the  grand  design  of  all  the  institutes,  rites,  and  oere- 
monies  of  the  ancient  economy,  was  either  directiy  or 
indirectly  to  fix  their  eye  upon  himself  as  their  highest 
and  best,  and  final  end,  and  that  thus  glorifying  his  per- 
fections, they  secured  the  greatest  amount  and  the  best 
quality  of  happiness  to  themselves.  With  respect  to 
t  he  New  Testament,  we  are  prepared  to  prove,  that  Jesus 
Christ  himself  gave  unequivocal  expression  to  it,  regu- 
lated all  his  sentiments  and  actions  by  it,  and  even 
rested  his  claims  to  a  divine  commission  upon  it  alone; 
that  it  constitutes  the  soul  and  centre  of  every  doctrine 
promulgated  by  his  apostles,  under  the  authority  of  his 
name,  and  that  it  forms  the  declared  and  implied  basb 
on  which  the  entire  fabric  of  evangelical  morality  is 
founded.  Our  whole  argument  may  be  thus  syllogisti- 
cally  expressed : — 

Whatever  system  of  religion  makes  the  gloiy  of  God 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  its  doctrines,  and  of  dl  its  da* 
ties,  must  be  divine. 

Christianity  does  so : 

Therefore,  Christianity  is  divine. 

If  we  hav6  succeeded  in  establishing  thiB  ff^Dogin* 
then  Christianity  was  not  the  mere  reeeptaole  of  '^  the 
Indian,  Persian,  and  Grecian  systema,*'  for  here  is  aa 
element  they  never  knew,  whioh  effectually  prevented 
their  turbid  streams  from  mingling  with  her  clear 
jestic  flood.  She  is  not  "  like  everythiti^  else  which 
have  thrown  out  of  themselves,"  she  possesses  moie 
than  "  the  vulgar  evidence  of  anathema,'*  and  her  foon- 
der,  whose  character  and  mission  our  author  has  woe* 
fully  misapprehended,  had  no  motive  of  aclf-aggrse- 
disement,  when  he  said  "no  mancomethtothe  Father 
except  through  me,'*  in  assailing  whom  Mr.  Fronde  hM 
sho^n  coelum  ipsum  petU  stuUiUd,  Instead  of  desling 
separately,  and  in  detail,  with  our  author's  soepdoism, 
we  have  attempted  to  snpply  a  lever  which  uphesvei 
the  entire  fabric  at  once.  The  book  demaaided  this 
mode  of  treatment.  Its  innumerable  pop*gian  eould 
only  be  silenced  by  a  piece  of  heavy  artillnj. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  have  counteracted  in  any 
degree  the  pernicious  tendency  of  "  The  Nemesis  of 
Faith, '  *  and  added  another  stone  to  the  aJmdy  nasiife 
and  stable  structure  of  the  Christiaa  ondeaoes,  ve  hsve 
received  our  reward. 
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Week  at  a  late  hour  Noah  and  Pavel  reached  their 
liome,  they  found  a  numher  of  gaests  returning  from  the 
ftit crowding  the  yard;  so  that  Noah,  in  the  general 
bustle,  ooold  slip  off  his  sullied  finery  without  Salome 
beoomiag  inmiediately  aware  of  the  mishap  that  had  he- 
Me&it.  Payel,  contrary  to  his  wodt,  that  day  entered 
the  pablic  room.  It  was  full  of  carters,  Jews,  cattle- 
drirets,  and  peasantry,  from  neighbouring  estates,  who 
vere  swallowing,  for  the  most  part  in  apathetic  silence, 
jornms  of  brandy,  the  only  refreshment  demanded. 

In  the  oomer,  however,  into  which  Pavel  had  shrunk 
vith  one  or  two  of  Noah's  younger  children,  three  men, 
vho  had  arrived  together  and  occupied  a  little  table  to 
themselves,  were  engaged  in  eager  discourse,  attending 
bat  little  to  the  presence  of  the  children. 

"How  is  Urbanaki  ?  "  said  a  new-comer,  who,  after 
the  first  greetings,  seated  himself  at  their  table. 

"But  poorly,"  said  one  of  the  men — "however,  he 
is  strong — he  may  afford  to  lose  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  and 
jet  not  be  the  worse  off  in  the  long  run. 

"Do  yon,  his  own  cousin,  say  so  ?  *'  ^ 

"  Why,  if  one  were  to  take  things  in  the  way  you 
mean,  there'd  be  no  living  possible — if  one  cau*t  stand 
a  beating  one  had  as  well  be  a  lord  oneself,  ha !  ha !  ha!" 

"  He  is  always  droll,  is  Joseph ;  I  suppose,  thougb, 
Urbansld  does  aot  find  it  amusing." 

"I  dare  say  not,'*  put  in,  composedly,  his  cousm, 
"but  that  won't  prevent  my  cracking'my  jokes  at  him." 

"Ay,  but  when  it  comes  home  to  you.*' 

"ill  howl  like  any  other,  but  that  is  not  often  the 
case — ^luckily,  I  never  struck  the  fancy  of  any  one — 
vhat,  with  my  squint  and  my  red  hair,  I  have  not  been 
pressed  into  the  service  as  footman." 

"WeU,  that's  one  comfort  for  you,"  said  the  other. 

"To  be  sure  it  is,  and  I  have  another  comfort — ^I 
am  not  of  the  village  near  the  castle ;  that  was  the 
chief  reason  why  my  mother  chose  my  father!" 

"Well,"  said  the  third,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "I 
am  with  a  widow  lady.  Now  she  sets  up  for  an  angel. 
There  is  little  or  no  flogging  on  her  estate ;  bnt  then 
she  worries  the  soul  out  of  one  — ^I'd  compound  for  a 
flogging  once  a  week  if  she  liked  the  bargain — she  in- 
quires into  one's  illness,  and  poisons  one  with  her  own 
deooctions.  She  is  always  fussy  about  one's  private 
bosiness^  and  patching  up  marriages  whether  people 
like  it  or  not.  One  of  her  worst  manias  is  that  of 
adopting  children.  She  can't  pass  a  cottage  and  see 
an  unfortunate  brat,  male  or  female,  but  she  takes  a 
certain  fancy  to  it — whether  weaned  or  not  is  all  one 
— ^it  is  had(Ued  up,  just  as  it  is,  into  her  carriage,  and 
thd  parents  are  expected  to  fall  at  her  knees  to  thank 
her  as  if  she  had  opened  paradise  to  them.  The  maids 
and  the  oompany  ladies  are  all  obliged  to  tend  it — 
every  one  except  a  proper  nurse.  No  one  is  to  feed 
it  but  hersdf,  and  half  of  the  time  she  forgets  it,  and 
it  fills  the  castle  with  its  shrieks,  and  no  one  dare  re- 
lieve its  wants  till  her  return.  Then,  when  she  has 
starved  and  physicked  the  child  to  death,  she  returns 
it  to  the  parents,  saying  she  has  discovered  it  to  be 
dirty  and  sickly.  She  has  already  killed  several  in  our 
village  in  that  way.     When  they  are  a  little  older,  if 
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she  keeps  them  long  enough,  she  crams  them  with  all 
sorts  of  learning,  but  is  sure,  after  a  time,  to  tire  of 
them — ^to  say  they  are  stupid  and  mischievous,  and  to 
give  them  back.  She  generally  keeps  a  child  about 
six  months.  Whenever  we  hear  the  roll  of  her  carriage 
in  the  distance,  I  and  my  wife,  we  always  snatch  up, 
in  great  haste,  any  stray  child  of  ours  that  may  happen 
to  be  on  the  road,  for  fear  she  might  see  and  take  a 
fancy  to  it." 

"  As  for  us,"  said  tlie  fourth  peasant,  "we  of  Smi- 
chow,  we  fare  well  enough  as  far  as  the  men  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  master  makes  a  strange  mess  of  it  with 
the  women — ^he  lives  like  a  perfect  pagan ;  however,  it's 
no  concern  of  ours— on  the  whole,  we  are  happy,  and 
need  not  complain." 

"  Thefact  is,  it's  natural  enough,''  interrupted  Joseph, 
"  that  when  people  can  do  what  they  please  they  should 
often  please  to  do  odd  things.  My  poor  defunct  mother 
used  to  say  of  a  Sunday — ^for  she  was  bedridden,  and 
could  not  go  to  church — don't  forget,  children,  to  pray 
for  the  horses,  that  they  may  remain  strong  in  health 
and  in  number,  because,  she  used  to  add,  with  a  sly 
wink,  if  they  were  to  fail,  you  know,  the  lords  wotdd 
be  for  riding  you." 

"  But  even  horses,"  said  he  who  had  taken  Urbanski's 
part,  the  serf  whose  ill-treatment  Noah  and  Pavel  had 
that  morning  witnessed,  "  even  horses  will  not  always 
bear  the  spur." 

"You  are  always  grumbling,  Ivan,"  said  Joseph, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  What  would  you  have  said 
in  the  time  of  my  father,  when  tbe  lord  could  take  our 
lives  ?  Now  we  frontier  people  know  that  neither  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  nor  Austria,  will  allow  anything  of 
the  sort  now.  If  Urbanski  chose  to  complain  even 
about  his  beating,  his  master  would  have  to  smart  for 
it." 

"And  it's  comfortable  he  and  his  family  would  be 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  ? ''  was  the  answer. 

"  No,  no,  Urbanski  knows  better  than  that. " 

"  It  all  comes  to  this,"  said  Joseph,  "  if  the  lord  be 
kind,  well  and  good ;  if  he  be  bad,  so  much  the  worse 
for  us." 

"  A  new-comer,  whose  speech  denoted  him  to  be  of 
the  German  portion  of  Poland,  now  joined  the  party. 

"  Ab,  Michel,  where  do  you  come  from?  " 

"  From  Lemberg — I  drove  there  some  cattle  for  my 
master  lately." 

Anything  new  going  on  there?" 
All  as  usual ;  the  great  folk  a-marrying,  and  a-being 
bom,  and  a-dying,  and  a  great  fuss  made  about  it  all. 
There  was  a  grand  christening,  too,  of  one  of  our  little 
Gallician  lordhngs,  son  and  heir  to  the  rich  Count 
Stanoiki." 

"I  did  not  know,"  said  Joseph,  "he  had  married 
again." 

"  Yes,  a  Countess  Sophia.  *  *  *  She  looks  a  proud 
dame  enough.'' 

"Is  she  pretty?'*  inquired  Joseph. 

"How  should  I  know?"  said  the  peasant — "little 
do  I  know  or  care  about  fine  ladies  in  silk  and  velvet 
— ^we  pay  those  silks  and  velvets  dear  enough,  that's 
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ji}^  1  mfi  MU.^  Imvex  Iqok  ^ii  our  old  prmcess  at 
hdoMS^^iiOii  it*3  a.piuiceM  ve  hare,  and  as  old  as  xij 
gaNwWotter^  X  aover  «««  her  flaring  dresses  without 
UbinMiH  tfaafr  th»  brighter  they  are  the  blacker  is  loy 
0WIL  braad.  £5  the  way,  taUdog  of  oar  princess,  I  must 
Ml  ywi  A-good  joke  about  her.**  «  *  « 
. .  But'Payd  <ooiJd  bev  no  more.  Sick  at  heart,  giddy 
witk  the  fiudden  iatclUgenoe  of  the  birth  of  an  heirto  the 
kadi  o£  Stanoiki;  a  clear,  undoubted,  rightful  heir,  he 
tuiihed  upaUira  to  his  loft,  there  to  exhale  freely  his 
rage  and  his  sorrow.  The  Uttle  hope  that  had  sur- 
vif ed  in  his  breaet  was  now  at  an  end.  What  couhi, 
at  aJiy  tame,  be  his  dark,  unacknowledged  claim  op- 
fosed  to  such  a  rival  ?  But  surely  there  had  once 
been  another  gentle  oreaturei,  fair  and  lofty  as  gentle, 
who  had  ruled  paramount  in  those  halls.  There  had 
been  i^uother  child  hailed  with  the  same  transports. 
Where  was  that  gentle  creature,  and  where  that  proud 
luid  h^^  child  now  P  How  was  the  new  heir  named  ? 
Did  be  bear  the  ill-fated  name  of  Leon — ^Pavel's  real 
name — Pavel's  secret  treasure — to  which  alone  his 
imagination  answered  P  Had  he  robbed  him  of  that 
too  ?  This  boy  would  be  hia  future  lord.  The  thought 
was  maddening  I 

The  practical  views  of  Noah  had  destroyed  much  of 
the  boy's  romance.  Ho  no  longer  believed  Jakubska 
to  be  a  witch»  nor  did  he  now  thmk  he  was  connected 
with  the  General:  but  still  be  clung  to  the  notion 
that  some  secret  tie  had  endeared  him  to  the  late  Coun- 
tess. There  was  something  so  soothing  to  his  pride 
and  vanity  in  this  delusion,  that  he  would  rather  have 
parted  with  life  at  that  moment  than  with  it.  The 
next  morning  he  met  the  family  later  than  usual  He 
was  afraid  lest  his  disturbed  air  might  be  made  the 
aal))eot  ef  remark  and  inquiry ;  but  the  first  glance 
ahowed  him  that  here  too  bad  news  had  spread  conster- 
nation. Salome's  lustrous  eyes  were  dim,  and  her  coun- 
tenanee  was  sad.  Noah  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
with  a  brow  of  care,  whilst  Peter  was  clearing  away 
the  bottles  and  glasses  which  late  revellers  had  left. 
Panelmade  no  greetings,  but  took  his  place  quietly  at  the 
table  where  Salome  usually  laid  out  his  breakfast  for 
him;  but  he  was  not  noticed.  This  was  very  unusual, 
and  showed  a  great  peirturbation  of  spirit.  It  was  one 
of  the  pecuUaritiBs  of  Pavel  that  he  never  seemed  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  family,  and  he 
had  been,  in  consequence,  sumamad  by  the  children 
and  helps  about  the  house, "  The  Sulky  Boy.' '  So  there 
he  sat,  with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  his  head  leaning 
on  his  handy  looking  with  cold,  uninquiring  eye  at  the 
obvions  distress  of  Noah  and  Salome. 

]^Qr  a  time  tliey  carried  on  their  discourse  in  Hebrew; 
but  Noah  oould  contain  his  vexation  no  longer. 

''  This  is  the  third  loan  the  Countess  will  have  ex- 
torted from  us  since  new-year.  At  first,  when  I  brought 
her  the  rent  of  my  farm  on  the  proper  day,  I  got  praises 
fo^my  punctuality — next,  I  was  coolly  asked  to  pay  my 
rents  in  advance ;  even  that  I  did ;  first  one  quarter, 
then  anotiier,  but  now  a  third  term  is  demanded,  and 
my  lease  is  but  for  one  more.  Unhappy  creature  that  I 
am !  what  shall  I  do  ?  What  does  she  want  with  all 
this  money,  that  haughty  woman  ? — ^to  gamble  it  away 
at  the  card-table  at  home,  or  in  regular  gaming  houses 
abmadl" 

"  You  shouldn't  speak  thus,  Noah,  before  a  child," 
obseiEved  Salome»  anzioua^* 


'*  But  Pavd  is  no  child,  Salome.  His  miod  is  liper 
than  his  years — there's  no  harm  done  speakiog  twCoie 
him." 

Pavel  answered  this  compliment  by  no  proteststions, 
but  it  was  his  cold  manner  that,  strange  to  say,  reooia> 
mended  him  to  Noah's  esteem. 

"  Now  X  mnat  either  pay  a  third  term  in  advsDoe^ 
or  I  shall  be  driven  from  the  pnemises  the  moaeat  mj 
lease  is  out,  in  which  case  lam  sure  to  lose  the  money 
ahready  paid  in.  for  she'll  never  return  a  stiver  to  me. 
Ah!  poor  wretched  man  that  I  am  I  losing  the  inteieii 
of  all  my  money,  and  where  am  I  to  get  the  sum  thw 
required  of  me  P  I  must  borrow  it  of  a  brother,  tad 
pay  the  interest  on  it  myself.  Well  may  the  Coimten 
say  she  likea  to  let  her  distilleries  and  farms  to  Jevs 
in  preference  to  Christiana — they  pay  better.  I  won- 
der when  she  could  squeeze  so  much  out  of  a  Chiistiu 
tenant.*' 

Thus  did  Noah  grumble  for  some  time,  and  Salome's 
soothing  accents  were  lost  upon  him ;  for  he  was  lusty 
when  not  under  the  immediate  control  of  Christian  e;a 

"It  seems  to  me,'*  said  Pavel,  at  last  breaking  si- 
lence, "  that  though  what  is  demanded  of  you  is  unjust, 
you  make  no  bad  bargain  of  this  pUce ;  I  know  enoHgk 
of  your  affairs,  Noah,  to  be  sure  of  that;  if  it  ismore 
than  you  wish  me  to  be  acquainted  with,  youahouldii*t 
have  asked  me  to  look  into  your  accounts  so  oftea. 
Come,  come,  a  lonely  ale-house  near  the  frontier  is  pV' 
ticukrly  convenient,  and  well  worth  paying  for." 

'*  Surely,  surely,"  said  Salome,  "you  would  not  b^ 
tray  us  P" 

"  What  should  I  do  it  for  ?"  said  PaveL 

"SmuggUng  is  no  sin,"  said  Noah,  Pavel's  words 
giving  a  new  current  to  his  thoughts.  "  What  ti^t 
have  governments  to  prohibit  people  from  making  thdr 
lawful  trade  P" 

"  These  are  things  I  do  not  yet  understaad,"  said 
Pavel  with  emphasis,  as  if  the  day  would  soon  come 
when  he  would  prove  an  adept  iu  his  friend  Noah's 
system  of  political  economy. 

Noah's  tragic  vein  being  thus  broken,  ho  oould  not 
conveniently  resume  hia  indignant  lamentations;  so  be 
made  up  his  mind  to  set  off  for  the  next  town,  aod  en- 
deavour to  raise  the  neoessary  money.  Being  bath 
to  trust  his  luck  on  this  important  occasion  aUogBiher 
to  the  Paradise  apples,  previous  to  hia  departure  he 
emptied  into  his  pockets— for  he  wore  hia  trexj-^ 
clothes — half-a-pint  of  fre^  beer ;  as,  confident  intiui 
potent  charm,  he  sallied  forth  with  ajoyona  air,  Salooe 
anxiously  followed  him  with  her  ^yes  until  distance  bid 
him  from  her  sight. 

"  My  sons  will  have  the  same  weary  poih  totread,** 
she  said,  turning  to  Pavel,  who  had  declined  to  aooon- 
pany  Noah,  remembering  but  too  well  what  he  hid 
suffered  the  day  before.  "  You  too^' '  she  gently  added, 
"  young  as  you  are,  you  have  your  trials.'* 

All  such  advanced  on  Salome'a  part,  P&vel  cm- 
sidered  as  so  ma^  insidious  endeavours  towards  dis* 
covering  his  secrets,  and  he  abruptly  lefthec 

"  I  cannot  gain  that  boy  *s  friendshq>  or  oonfideneib" 
said  Sabme  to  herself  as  she  gaxed  after  hnn— ''i^ 
has  a  dark  temper  of  hia  own — ^I  wonder  what  Budus 
Noah  like  him  ao  weU." 

When  the  Jew  retiii»ed»  it  was  easy  to  ese  bm 

the  expression  of  his  £u»  that  the  beer  had  baea  Q«v> 
propitious  than  tho  tuples. 
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"I  htre  succeeded/'  he  said,  "beyond  my  hopes. 
Not  01^  have  I  procured  the  money  on  less  hard  terms 
than  I  had  expected,  bat  placed  Aaron  with  kind  people 
wholl  take  care  of  him — that  is,  for  a  consideration, 
irhich  win  prove  another  pull;  but  what  must  be,  must 
be;  my  boys  can't  grow  Hke  wild  beasts.  And  some- 
thing shotddbe  done  for  you  too,'*  he  oontintted,  turn- 
ing to  Pavel;  *'  be  candid  with  me,  and  tell  me  the  name 
of  your  former  friends.  I  am  sure  I  could  be  of  use  to 
yon  if  I  had  but  your  confidence.  It  is  tme  your  cou- 
sin tells  me  that  every  possible  step  has  been  taken ; 
but  this,  I  own  to  you,  I  don't  believe.  That  man's  as- 
sertions must  be  received  with  caution.  Let  me  know 
the  name  of  your  fonner  protector,  and  I  will  myself 
cause  proper  representations  to  be  made." 

"  What  for  P"  said  Pavel  **  I  have  strongarms  and 
a  strong  will — ^I  shall  soon  be  able  to  earn  my  bread 

without  King  or  Count;  and  when  I  remember '* 

He  pressed  bis  hands  upon  his  eyes.  The  lonely  com- 
mon—the stormy  day — the  ragged  beggar  woman — 
theflyhig  carriage — ^flitted  across  his  mind.  ''No !  rather 
than  owe  him  aught,  or  ask  him  for  the  bread  I  needed, 
I  would  die  for  the  want  of  it!" 

The  Jew  looked  embarrassed.  He  ha4  in  truth, 
that  rery  daj,  with  the  help  of  a  scrivener,  got  up  a 
pathetic  address  to  some  high  and  mighty  pcnonage 
unknown,  in  the  boy's  behaS,  and  had  it  sent  to  the 
cousin  to  be  placed,  with  due  secrecy  and  precaution, 
in  the  hands  of  Jakubska.  Noah  thought  it  best  to  tell 
Pavel  at  once  what  he  had  done ;  the  latter  made  no 
reply,  but  tamed  sulkily  away. 

One  evening  in  August,  a  busy  time  in  the  coun- 
try, the  ale-liouBe  was  full,  and  the  brandy,  as  usual, 
going  its  round,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  refresh- 
ment. When  all  the  field  work  was  done,  Pavel  en- 
tered the  common  room,  which  he  had  of  late  more 
frequented  than  formerly.  But  how  unfavourable  so- 
ever this  circumstance  might  be  to  the  refinement  of 
his  finnd,  or  to  the  development  of  his  sentiments, 
thanks  to  Noah's  example,  it  did  not  affect  his  sobriety. 
He  had  fully  imbibed  the  Jew's  horror  for  spirits  of 
m  kind,  bnt  he  had  latterly  taken  pleasure  in  the  con- 
verse of  those  rude  beings  whose  very  approach  had 
Beemed  to  him  pollution  when  first  brought  in  contact 
viA  them.  He  could  now  understand  their  sorrows — 
they  were  likely  to  be  his  own ;  and  their  bitterness  of 
tpirit  was  congenial  to  him.  ThiB  evening  the  group 
seemed  ddl  enough,  howiever.  Nothing  had  occurred 
to  stir  up  those  apathetic  beings  who  sought  in  brandy 
^t  the  Turk:  seeks  iii  opium,  an  equiv^ent  for  the 
activity  of  existence  and  of  thought  from  which  they 
are  debarred.  No  newlspapers,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  meanest  hovel  in  Germany,  are  kept  in  Polish  inns 
of  this  description.  The  people  dared  hardly  speak  of 
the  great  abore  thdr  breath,  and  from  anything  political 
they  were  arerse.  Pavel  was  just  thinking  how  much 
Ipleasanter  a  walk  in  the  fields  by  moonlight  would  be 
than  thus  fitting  Sn  a  dose,  dirty  room,  ^en  the  dull, 
nimbling  sound  of  the  daily  ^ffigence  was  heard  with- 
cut.  It  made  its  customary  halt  at  the  inn  door,  thai 
the  coachman  mi^  take  1&  drop,  as  he  called  a  stiiT 
gisss  of  brandy;  itnd  whilst  Salome  ran  for  the  draught, 
a  traveDer  descended  from  the  top  of  the  vehicle,  de- 
ebring  his  intention  of  procee£ng  the  rest  of  his  Jour- 
0^  on  fM,  The  neiw-comer  drew  all  eyes  m  him; 
men  of  hia  appeanmoe  beijig  addom,  it  ever,  «eii  in 


Noah*s  tap-room.  He  wa«  a  short,  sprtujls  {Mriibilig«( 
fun  of  pretension,  with  frogfe  on  the  breast  of  hia  cloaAly* 
buttoned  surtont,  a  foraging  cap,  long  s^urs,  fierM  WM* 
taohios,  bristling  on  either  side  of  his  nose  Wk»  >tlui 
whiskers  of  a  oat,  a  worn,  rakish  air,  a  jaunty  step,  and 
an  irritating  insolence  of  maimer.  The  boors  eyed  hbl 
with  sleepy  curiosity.  The  Jews  stared  with  their 
national  eagerness,  ever  sniffing  out  profit  and  a  dupe. 
Pavel  thought  he  had  seen  the  stranger  bd<»e-'-<die 
face,  the  air,  nay,  the  half-cane  half-whip  he  dangled 
in  his  hand,  were  not  unknown  to  him.  Nor  w^  he 
mistaken.  This  individual,  a  baptised  Jew  of  Posen,  was 
the  courier  of  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Sta- 
noiki,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  selected 
by  him  as  his  agent  in  matters  of  p<^cal  as  well  as 
private  interest.  Eor  some  months  past  he  had  ceased 
entirely  to  be  the  courier,  azrd  was  now  the  agent  only. 
He  spoke  many  languages,  had  trStveOed  nmoh,  aud 
could  assume  most  characters  and  garbs  at  pteluMue. 

Whilst  rapidly  explaining  what  he  wished  for  sapper, 
he  contrived  to  interweave  his  directions  with  many 
artful  queries  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  soon  ob« 
tained  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  those  present.  Two  things  did  not  esoape 
Noah'fl  penetration ;  namely,  that,  despite  the  travel- 
ler's  foreign  airs  and  graces,  he  knew  the  countfy  too 
well  to  ask  for  anything  in  tlw  vniy  of  refreahmentwhich 
he  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  at  that  sort  of  pUioe ; 
and  he  never  alluded  to  the  illusory  notion  of  a  bed, 
but  merely  spoke  of  a  bench  and  his  doak,  by  way  of 
accommodation  for  the  m*ght.  His  inquisitiveness,  too, 
about  the  boors,  struck  Noah  as  not  perfectly  natural 
in  a  man  of  his  appearance. 

The  stranger  took  his  seat  at  one  of  the  tables  where 
the  better  sort  of  peasants  were  regaling  themselves 
with  beer  and  honey,  and  said,  in  tones  loud  enough  to 
command  general  attention^-* 

"You've  heard  the  grand — ^the  glorious  news  ?*• 

"No,"  said  Noah;  *' is  the  woi^ld  enriched  with  some 
new  Prince?" 

"On  the  contrary,  it  has  a  King  the  less^  Have 
you  not  yet  heard  of  the  revolution  of  July  ?* 

The  boors  seemed  to  take  little  or  no  interest  in  this 
important  intelligence,  but  the  Jews  fiocked  round  the 
speaker  in  a  trice,  and  their  rapid,  guttural  exelama« 
tions  filled  the  room  with  clamour. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  speaker,  "it  cost  the  noble 
Parisians  but  three  days — three  days  of  fighting,  and 
they  were  free ! " 

"  Quite  tree  P"  said  Noah,  his  eyes  glistening. 

"  Why,  yes— quite  free.  They  have,  indeed,  chosen 
a  King  for  themselves ;  but  he  is  their  King,  they  are 
not  his  people,  and  that  makes  a  vast  difference,  you 
know." 

"  Surely,*  said  Noah. 

"When  I  left  Paris  a  few  days  back,  all  was  accla- 
mation and  delight  at  the  triumph  of  the  people.  Tes« 
my  friend*'— this  was  addressed  to  Noah— "it  is  su* 
b&ue  to  behold  the  joy  of  a  whole  nation !  *' 

"What  do  they  rejoice  about?"  said  a  trtatwart 
Gallidan  peasant. 

"  What  ?    Why,  liberty,  to  be  sure.'* 

The  peasant  stared  at  him  with  vague,  indefinite 
curiosity.  "  One  King  or  another/'  oontinned  he» 
"what  does  it  signify  9'' 

^Ay,  my  friend;  but  liberty,  no  r6bct!  no  tfthes^ 
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no  blood  tax.  malt  tax,  butter,  and  butcher  tax,  and 
tenths,  and  nrstlings,  and  what  not !  Freedom  is  to 
pay  one  general  tax  and  no  more ;  to  owe  duty  to  one 
single  master,  and  he  so  far  off  that  it  never  incon- 
veniences one;  to  have  rights  of  one's  own.  The 
King  cannot  tfll  his  land  with  the  cattle  of  the  poor, 
and  make  them  work  the  better  part  of  the  week  for 
himself,  and  leave  them  only  the  fag-end  of  it.*' 

At  these  words  the  indifference  of  the  boors  gave 
way.     They  started  up  and  pressed  round  the  stranger. 

"And  what  do  the  lords  do  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
elders  among  the  peasants — "who  tills  their  land?  ** 

"The  peasants,  to  be  sure ;  and  pretty  well  paid  they 
are  too.*' 

"And  how  is  that  country  called  where  all  these 
fine  things  are  done  ?  **  said  a  mistrustful  old  peasant. 

"France !  "  said,  triumphantly,  Loeb  Herz, for  such 
was  the  worthy's  name,  "  far  from  here  and  yet  friendly 
to  the  Poles. " 

Once  their  interest  and  their  curiosity  roused  on  a 
subject  so  personal  to  themselves,  the  boors  were  like 
children.  They  drank  in  every  word  that  dropped  from 
the  stranger  as  if  it  had  been  the  balm  of  life ;  and  the 
Jews  were  in  raptures  as  he  recounted  the  revolution 
of  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  July,  in  a  manner  to 
electrify  his  auditors ;  the  few  latitudes  that  he  per- 
mitted himself,  so  far  as  the  real  facts  were  concerned, 
being  of  a  nature  to  render  the  account  more  palatable. 
Instead  of  the  armed  mobs  of  fauxbourgs,  it  was  the 
peasantry  from  distant  villages  that  had  boldly  marched 
to  the  capital  and  forced  it,  with  their  arms,  scythes, 
and  flails.  Instead  of  granting  the  Charte,  Louis 
Philippe  had  abolished  the  robot  in  France.  His  brave 
peasants  were  no  longer  bound  to  their  own  villages, 
bat  might  roam  at  pleasure  all  over  the  country.  Schools 
were  to  be  established  in  each  village,  and  the  villagers 
were,  henceforth,  to  be  judged  and  punished  no  longer 
by  petty  masters  and  their  bailiffs,  but  by  a  general 
law — that  of  the  land. 

"  Surely,"  said  the  old  peasant,  shaking  his  head, 
"you  are  langhinget  us;  you  have  come  from  afar  to 
have  your  joke  at  our  expense.*' 

"No,  no;  what  I  tell  you  is  true;  you  might  read  it 
all  in  the  newspapers,  if  you  had  any,  and  had  been 
taught  to  read  and  write;  and  that's  why  these,  your 
rights,  have  been  withheld  from  you." 

Loeb  Herz's  master,  an  ardent  Polish  patriot,  had 
contributed  by  his  own  personal  bravery  towards  the 
great  event  that  had  not  only  changed  the  face  of  France, 
but  was  destined  to  shake  Europe  to  its  centre.  He 
had  instantly  dispatched  Loeb  Herz,  whose  talents  for 
intrigue  were  well  known  to  him,  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Poland,  to  pave  the  way  in  villages,  and  out-of-the-way 
places,  for  the  rising  which  the  sanguine  Poles  were 
determined  should  at  last  liberate  and  restore  their  un- 
happy country.  He  could  not  have  entrusted  the 
mission  to  more  able  or  more  faithful  hands.  Son  of 
an  oppressed  race,  from  childhood  upwards  the  tool  of 
others,  Loeb  Herz's  secret  sympathies  were  bound  up 
in  that  yet  pendant  cause,  pendant  since  the  beginning 
of  time,  betwixt  the  high  and  the  low,  betwixt  the  few 
that  command,  and  the  many  that  obey — ^that  cause 
ever  agitated  under  various  forms,  never  settled,  which 
has  steeped  the  earth  in  blood  and  the  human  heart  in 
unutterable,  unquenchable  hatred.  Where  fate  had 
cast  him,  there  Loeb's  heart  had  taken  root,  .  Bom  of 


the  people,  he  cared  but  for  the  people.    It  was  a 
glorious  triimiph  to  have  his  travelling  and  other  ex- 
penses richly  remunerated,  his  trouble  over-paid,  and 
to  be  thus  enabled  to  preach  his  own  doctrine,  to  work 
a  channel  for  his  own  hidden  but  most  cherished  aspira- 
tions.   He  was  paid  to  rouse  the  sluggish  peasantry 
against  the  foreign  yoke ;  but  he  taught  them  to  hate 
all  yokes,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  touch  more  ex- 
alted chords  with  the  peasantry  than  were  likely  to 
vibrate  in  their  hearts.    However  cloudy  the  under- 
standing, or  uncultivated  the  mind,  there  is  none  so 
dull  or  so  barren  but  the  seed  of  self-interest  will  spring 
up  gladly  within  it,  and  none  are  so  sublimated  hy  re- 
finement as  to  exclude  its  growth.     This  the  adroit 
agitator  well  knew ;  and  he  sent  the  peasants  home  to 
dream  of  freedom,  such  as  they  understood  it,  a  word 
till  that  day  but  little  known  to  them.     The  Jews,  vho 
had  at  first  listened  with  a  livelier  interest  than  the 
boors,  had,  the  moment  they  perceived  the  dangerous 
ground  the  conversation  was  shifting  to,  skulked  avay 
one  after  another,  terrified  lest  at  any  future  period 
their  names  might  be  mixed  up  with  the  passages  of 
that  evening.     I^oah  was  half-inclined  to  remain;  hat 
the  pleading  eyes  of  Salome  at  last  withdrew  him  from 
the  fascinating  Loeb,  who  was  thus  left  alone  with 
Pavel. 

In  the  course  of  their  conversation,  Loeb  Herz  im- 
planted in  his  companion's  young  breast  those  princi- 
ples which  he  intended  should  one  day  bear  fruit.  So 
engrossed  were  they  with  this  subject  that  day-Kght 
still  found  them  face  to  face ;  and  after  their  frnfral 
breakfast,  Pavel  accompanied  his  new  friend  to  the 
nearest  village,  whose  male  population  so  frequently 
visited  Noah's  ale-house  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  a 
tolerably  correct  account  of  them. 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  agent,  when  ahout 
to  take  leave  of  Pavel,  "  I  hope  to  see  you  in  tune  a 
man,  such  as  every  Pole  should  be,  hating  all  oppression, 
native  as  well  as  foreign.  If  ever  you  should  wish  to 
hear  of  me,"  added  Loeb,  thoughtfully,  "here  is  the 
address  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Posen,  who  will  always 
know  where  to  send  me  a  letter. ' '  So  saying,  he  tore 
a  slip  of  paper  containing  the  address  from  his  podet 
book.  "  But,'*  he  added,  "  should  you  leave  this  place, 
where  shall  I  find  you  ?  *' 

"  I  can  give  no  direction,"  replied  Pavel ;  **I  do  not 
know  yet  what  I  shall  do  with  myself.'* 

"  Tell  me  at  least  the  village  to  which,  or  the  lord 
to  whom,  you  belong."     Pavd  shook  his  head. 

"  You  are  then  free  ?  or  do  you  belong  to  crown 
lands?" 

Pavel  remained  silent. 

"  Chance  must  direct  me,  then,"  said  Loeb;  **  indeed 
you  have  told  me  nothing  about  your  circumstances— 
when  we  next  meet,  you  must  be  more  explicit.  I  may 
give  you  some  good  advice,  and  perhaps  a  good  shove, 
forward ;  but  as  yet  you  are  too  young — another  time, 
I  hope  we  shall  have  leisure  to  improve  our  acquain- 
tance." 

The  imagination  of  Noah  and  Pavel  fed  for  months 
on  the  events  of  the  Parisian  three  days,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  their  sentiments  made  them  more  intimate 
than  they. had  hitherto  been.  When  the  tap-room  was 
empty,  they  spent  hours,  during  the  long  wmter  evenings, 
discoursing  upon  matters  of  this  nature,  and  treating 
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them  after  Loeb  Herz^s  own  fashion.  The  seed,  too, 
£img  among  the  boors  ripened ;  and  they  drank  many 
an  additioiul  glass  of  brandy^  though  that  might  have 
been  deemed  an  impossible  feat,  in  trying  to  digest  the 
mental  food  he  had  left  for  their  discussion. 

Spring  came  and  went ;  but  the  interim  had  been 
one  of  unwonted  excitement,  even  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lonely  road-side  ale-house.  The  struggle  between 
the  Poles  and  Russians  had  taken  place ;  and  Pavel 
Lad  been  so  completely  absorbed  by  his  interest  in  the 
contest,  that,  in  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  he  had  some- 
what forgotten  his  own.  He  had  helped  the  wounded 
and  the  flying,  executed  dangerous  missions,  and  of  late, 
despite  lus  youth,  become  somewhat  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  frontier.  He  had  been  present  at  a 
m'gbt  attack,  when  his  active  Hmbs  and  bold  heart  saved 
Noah  from  much  difficulty.  All  this  was  fast  making 
a  man  of  him,  when  a  fortuitous  circumstance  again 
threw  his  thoughts  into  disarray. 

One  summer  evening,  as  Noah  and  his  family,  in- 
cluding Pavel  and  Peter,  were  lazily  watching  from  the 
gate  the  lengthening  shadows  over  the  flat  and  sandy 
prospect,  their  attention  became  roused  by  the  approach 
of  a  travelling  carriage-and-four.  As  it  drew  nearer 
it  proved  to  be  the  commodious  britzska  of  the  country 
—not  the  vehicle  known  by  that  name  in  England,  but 
one  singularly  elongated,  padded  throughout  to  the 
softness  of  a  bed,  and  frequently  serving  that  purpose, 
with  plenty  of  accommodation  before  and  behind  for 
servants.  There  was  nothing  imusual  in  the  circum- 
stance;, families  of  distinction  being  continually  on  the 
wing  during  summer ;  and  as  no  such  equipage  ever 
stopped  at  Koah's  humble  tenement,  beyond  the  first 
moment  of  vague  curiosity,  his  eye  took  in  the  object 
with  the  rest  of  the  landscape  without  any  peculiar 
train  of  ideas  being  connected  with  it,  when  suddenly 
his  interest  was  excited,  and  the  whole  family  sprang 
to  their  feet  with  a  cry  of  consternation. 

Not  far  from  Noah*s  home,  a  small  stream,  between 
steep  and  sloping  banks,  divided  the  road.  It  was  in- 
nocent enough,  being  partially  dry  in  summer,  though 
in  autumn  and  winter  it  swelled  to  a  torrent,  and  was 
dangerous  to  the  wayfarer.  A  few  trunks  of  trees 
hosdj  tied  together,  stretching  from  bank  to  bank,  and 
covered  with  a  few  boards,  served  as  a  bridge — a  con- 
trivance which  did  very  well  so  long  as  it  was  kept  in 
repair,  but  which  required  continual  attention.  On 
came  the  carriage  at  that  furious  rate  which  the  people 
of  the  North  delight  in,  and  was  half-way  over  the 
bridge,  when,  with  a  loud  crash,  it  broke  in  the  middle, 
precipitatmg  carriage,  horses,  and  servants,  pell-mell 
into  the  brook.  Some  peasants,  working  in  a  neigh- 
booring  fleld,  flew  to  the  rescue.  Pavel  was  not  slow 
in  joining  them;  and,  by  their  joint  efforts,  they  got  the 
carriage  on  its  wheels,  and  raised  the  fallen.  The  horses, 
having  been  harnessed  in  the  slovenly  Polish  fashion, 
with  ropes — which,  however,  easily  give  way  in  a  case 
of  emergency  like  the  present — stood  trembling  in  the 
stream,  and  alone  showed  symptoms  of  terror.  Habit, 
indeed,  inures  pnc  to  everything :  the  ladies  inside  had 
not  given  vent  to  one  scream.  True,  the  carriage  was, 
as  we  have  said,  so  padded  and  shaped  as  to  ensure 
them  from  personal  harm ;  and  the  servants  flung  from 
the  rumble  met  with  a  soft  reception  in  the  sandy  bed 
of  Hie  stream.  The  peasants  having  hauled  the  britzska 
▼ith  difficulty — ^for  the  ladies  refused  to  s^ght^-up  the 


opposite  bank,  were  about  to  harness  tlie  horses,  vihexk 
they  perceived  that  one  of  them  hod  broken  his  knee, 
the  shoulder  of  another  was  chafed,  and  the  two  re- 
maining ones  appeared  much  shaken.  Pavel,  w^hose 
only  weakness  was  in  favour  of  horses,  hastened  to  iivi 
form  the  ladies  of  this  incident,  declaring  it  to  be  im- 
possible that  they  should  proceed  immediately,  and  that 
there  was  a  stable  hard  by,  where  every  care  and  at- 
tention would  be  bestowed  on  them.  Whilst  he  was 
speaking,  two  scornful  black  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him. 

"The  inn -boy — ^I  understand — no,  no;  the  horses 
will  do  very  weU." 

*'  But  won't  they  be  in  pain  if  they  drag  us  on  in  that 
state,  mamma  ?''  said  the  soft  voice  of  a  child. 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  careless  reply,  "  What  I 
do  know  is,  that  I  must  be  over  the  fh>ntier  before 
nightfall." 

Pavel  withdrew  from  the  carriage  door  with  a  feeling 
of  loathing  for  the  lovely  specimen  of  inhumanity  who 
thus  expressed  herself;  nor  would  he  trouble  himself 
to  explain  that  high-bred  horses,  like  hers,  might  easily, 
under  the  circumstances,  endanger  her  own  life.  "  Let 
her,"  thought  he, — "  let  her  have  her  brains  dashed  out 
against  the  next  tree:  it  will  be  one  bad  heart  the  less; 
aud,  as  Noah  says,  there'll  always  remain  plenty  of 
them.*' 

Pavel  was  mistaken.  The  lady  was  not  at  bottom 
worse-hearted  than  most  people ;  but  the  habitual  in- 
dulgence of  an  uncurbed  will  rendered  her  unmindful 
of  sufferings  that  never  could  approach  her.  Perhaps 
had  she  thought  twice  about  the  matter,  she  would 
have  controlled  her  impatience  to  proceed,  which  now 
manifested  itself  in  peremptory  orders  to  the  posti- 
lions. Pate,  however,  interposed  an  unforeseen  obstacle. 
Scarcely  had  the  britzska  moved  a  few  paces  when  it 
was  found  to  be  in  no  conditicHi  for  the  road;  and  its 
occupants  were  at  length  obliged  to  descend,  and  enter 
the  inn,  the  carriage  being  dragged  after  them,  and  the 
horses  safely  stabled.  Pavel's  first  care  was,  assisted 
by  Peter,  to  examine  their  hurts ;  and  having  washed 
them  and  applied  what  he  thought  necessary,  he  entered 
the  common  room,  where  the  party  was  assembkd. 

It  conbisted  of  a  lady,  no  longer  in  her  prime,  but 
still  beautiful ;  a  young  female,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
humble  companion ;  a  couple  of  maid-servants ;  and  a 
lovely  little  girl,  about  ten  years  old. 

"  Well,  I  suppose,"  said  the  elder  lady,  "our  britzska, 
which  broke  down  yesterday,  will  pass  this  way  pre- 
sently, when  I  shall  take  possession  of  it,  and  some  of 
my  people  will  wait  here  till  this  is  mended.  On  the 
whole,"  she  added,  with  a  merry  laugh,  that  was  echoed 
by  the  rest,  "we  have  been  fortunate  this  journey, 
having  upset  but  tliree  times.  The  roads  are  really 
getting  better.  I  remember  when  travelling  with  nay 
mother,  we  broke  down  so  often  tliat  at  last  she  said, 
like  poor  Count  Cobcntzel,  when  travelling  through 
Russia,  'It's  of  no  use  in  the  world  setting  up  my 
carriage :  since  it  will  not  stand,  even  let  it  lie ! '  " 

As  Pavel,  from  his  accustomed  comer,  into  which  he 
had  slunk,  gazed  on  the  speaker,  and  listened  to  her 
words,  a  dream  of  the  past  again  stole  over  his  senses. 
Those  silk  dresses,  gauze  bonnets,  fleecy,  floating  dra- 
peries— ^that  vague  perfume  exhaled  from  broidered 
handkerchiefs — ^all  these  things  had  been  strangers  to 
him  since  his  eyes  had  last  rested  on  the  Countess  i 
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^on^^i^nple  oa  va$  ibe  attii*e  of  tbc$e  ladies,  to  him, 
now  a(^usU)ii(»c4  to  Ulth  and  rag^  it  seemed  aa  if  sim- 
beams,  $pirits  of  light  and  life,  were  pUjrisg  in  the  dark- 
n^eas  areond  him« 

.  "  We  tiliaU  do  veij  well  hesc,' '  reswoed  the  lady :  "it 
is  Tather  close :  come  here,  Constaaoe : "  the  little  girl 
immediately  ran  up  to  her:  '*  let  me  take  off  yoor  ben- 
net/'  and  Uie  nwtecnal  hand  soon  rdieved  the  ehildof 
all  that  might  cumber  her ;  and  as  she  now  stood,  with 
her  snowy  shoulders  covered  with  a  profusion  of  fair, 
silken  ringlets,  her  large  blue  eyes  snuling  as  the  aon- 
mer  heayeut  b^  cherub-like  oountenanoe  full  of  ethe- 
real life,  she  seemed  to  Pavel  a  being  of  another  and 
a  brighter  sphere.  Witb  the  Oriental  eyca  and  olive 
complexion  of  Salome  and  her  cliildien,  he  involuntarily 
associated  penury,  want,  privation,  and  suffering — a 
bumble  station,  and  an  unhappy  fate.  With  these  rosy 
cheeks  and  cerulean  eyes,  visions  of  lighted  halls,  fiery 
steeds,  gay  trappings,  the  pomps  and  splendours  of  the 
world  seemed  naturally  connected,  and  surrounded  the 
little  head  with  a  glory  that  dazzled  his  imagination. 

"  How  well  she  looks  thus  I'*  said  the  mother,  toss- 
ing about  with  her  slender  fingers  the  golden  ourls : 
then  turning  to  her  companion,  she  added  in  French — 
''How  my  poor  friend,  Yanda  Stanoika,  would  have 
been  delighted  with  Constance!  PoorVaadal  I  could 
not  refuse  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  (Jount — he  is  so 
proud  of  hb  beautiful  young  wife,  and  I  understand 
has  every  reason  to  be  so  i  but  for  roe  the  charm  of 
the  house  is  gone.  I  was  at  school  witli  Yanda :  we 
agreed  even  then,  if  we  ever  had  children,  to  many 
them  together ;  and  it  so  turned  out  that  my  Constance 
was  to  become  her  Leon's  bride.  And  now^  where  are 
they,  poor  Yanda  and  her  child?  You  can't  think 
what  a  beautiful  boy  that  Leon  was.  He  used  to  sit 
oa  my  knee,  listening  to  stories  by  the  hour ;  he  was 
a  mere  baby  tben.  I  do  wonder  the  Count  got  so 
quickly  over  both  his  losses." 

Though  for  years  the  Frencb  language,  once  more 
familiar  to  him  than  his  native  tongue,  had  not  met  his 
ear»  and  though  many  a  word  was  forgotten,  still  Pavel 
fully  understood  the  substance  of  what  had  just  been 
uttered.  That  jewelled  hand  had  been  passed  in  ten- 
derness over  his  black  locks ;  that  haughty,  cold  eye, 
whose  contemptuous  stare  he  had  but  so  lately  encoun- 
tered, had  once  rested  on  him  with  sympathy.  And 
that  child,  that  lovely  child,  was  once  destined  to  be 
the  spirit  of  his  home,  as  the  gentle  Countess  had  been 
that  of  the  General.  All  the  bitterness  of  the  past 
was  revived  by  those  few  words ;  and  the  cruelty  of 
bis  fate  came  back  upon  him  with  more  severity  than 
ever.  That  angel  of  light  standing  there  before  him 
would  never  now  help  to  soften  the  asperities  of  his 
life ;  but  neither  should  any  dark-browed  peasant  girl 
sit  in  his  hut !  No  humble  Sabme  should  obtrude  her 
solicitude  between  liis  lonely  fate  and  the  remembrance 
of  what  it  should  have  been ;  and  that  vision  of  a  day 
— that  glimpse  of  the  past — the  fugitive  reminiscence 
of  a  mere  shadow  fiung  across  his  path — exerted  a  seri- 
ous influence  over  the  boy's  future  life.  It  dosed  his 
ie^t  against  the  softeniug  influence  of  love.  For  ever- 
more between  him  and  her  who  might  luive  inspired  it, 
rose  up  the  indjistinct,  dreamy  form  of  an  elegant,  beau- 
tiful, young  creature,  glittering  with  jewels,  nestling 
in  swan's-down  i  and  to  that  image  alone  would  his  per- 
?erse  imfNfiiM^i'i^  oUng-^HA  image  whidii  perhaps,  had 


lie  remained  the lieir  of  Stancuksy  wonU  noilMffe Utf- 
ried  one  hour  on  his  memory. 

Pavel  could  not  tear  hiiaielf  feom  ibe  qwt,  yet  he 
knew  not  under  what  pietext  to  liiigec  Bm  foQoved 
witb  hia  eyea  Kttle  Conataoca,  who  played  and  eafMBsd 
around  the  room  in  apparent  unccmsnioaaaws  df  her 
miaeiaUe  oondition^  until,  at  last,  fiatigued  with  her 
gambols,  she  sat  down  quietly  by  bee  motlMr,  teasing 
her  and  the  oompaaion  to  tdl  her  alonee.  Tired  of 
iiamobility,  ebe  thsew  ber  handkerchief  on  the  floor, 
and  looked  into  the  companion'afiaoein  a  way  to  ulti- 
mate that  ahe  expected  it  to  be  handed  to  her.  Tb 
meek  girl  to  whom  this  mnte  appeal  waa  made  either 
(ailed  to  observe^  or  would  not  notice  ii;  bat  tb 
mother  soon  roused  her  to  a  sense  o£  tbia  newest  of 
dufy. 

"Don't  you  aee^  mj  dear,'*  she  aaid,  **that  Cos- 
stance's  handkerchief  has  fiallen?"  A  bitter  aaiile 
stole  over  Pavel*s  lips.  He  remembered  the  time 
when  bis  mother  naed  to  lemind  bis  Pxencb  tutor  ibt 
Count  Leon's  handkerchief  had  £idlen,  and  when  he  com- 
pared hia  utter  belplesaness  in  those  days  with  his  pre- 
sent self-reliaaoe — ^when  he  remembend  bow  he,  then, 
uaed  to  shrink  from  the  dark  passage,  and  now  did  not 
mind  facing  the  wolf  at  duak  in  the  lone  wood-^vhen 
he  remembered  bow  he  froae  beneath  bis  silken  eoTer- 
lids  in  his  heated  ohamber,  and  could  now  biare  ik 
Siberian  hardships  of  his  loft  in  winter — he  imikd 
triumphantly  at  the  thought  of  what  be  bad  gained  in 
manhood  in  compensation  for  what  be  had  lost  is 
luxury ;  and  a  determination  rose  in  bia  miad  to  eol- 
Uvate  that  solitary  advantage  to  the  utmoat  liaat  whidi 
his  powerful  nature  would  admit  of. 

The  Polish  travelling  britzaka  oontaiaa  all  aaoaorof 
provisions  and  luxuries  neoeaaary  for  the  road,  eves 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  beda  and  onlinaiy  utenaila. 
Thus  the  traveller  in  those  parts,  provided  with  a  pny 
per  equipage,  is  perfectly  independent  of  ehanee;  sod 
the  inexperienoed  foreigner  finds  public  aooonmodation 
more  indifferent  than  he  ,would  be  led  to  imagine,  iiom 
his  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  of  other  hmds, 
a  circumstance  which  may,  perhapai  be  traced  to  the 
utter  want  of  enterprise  natural  to  tbo  beadsman,  vbo 
has  no  capital  and  no  credit,  to  spur  him  on  toindwbr. 
The  carriage  of  the  Countess  having  been.disburthened 
of  its  reaouroea,  tlie  evening  found  ber  and  her  toil^ 
sitting  round  a  cheerful  tea-taUe^  witb  every  oonfeni- 
ence  for  passing  the  night  around  tbemr  wai-ligit^ 
books,  cardsi  and  bedding,  having  been  produced  is 
turn. 

Noab  not  presuming  to  offer  bis  own  or  his  &mil;*s 
servicei^  which  on  an  occasion  like  thia  would  nost 
probably  have  been  repulsed  witb  a  reprimand,  did  not 
approadi  the  common  room,  and  Pavel,  who  vas  «t 
last  perceived  in  his  comer,  being  unceremonkMJij 
thrust  out  by  the  Countess's  servants,  the  new-eesicrs 
were  left  in  undisturbed  posaeaaion  of  the  place* 

Daybreak  found  Pavel  the  most  eager  in  lepaidag 
the  bridge.  The  work  waa  soaxoefy  completed  vks 
the  expected  carnage  was  aeen  slowly  adnnoiag  al«^ 
the  road,  and  soon  after  it  roUed  into  Noah's  ^• 
Pavel,  witb  arms  folded  across  bis  breast*  watched  tbe 
process  of  impacking  and  packing  the  cairiag^s,  «ip* 
nally  consorta  on  the  load,  but  abea^ifiiaa  jNif^ 
by  an  adventure  similar  to  ^t  which  had  now^Mpia^ 
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pMi6M  on  ii»  roote.  Oianeiiig  to  ftdse  his  eyes, 
Pirel  enoountered  those  of  the  Goamtess,  who,  in  foalt 
of  better  oceopalkAi  ynm  inspeetiiig  ftom  the  window 
iHwtWB^ptMdngiA  the^fwd.  Ferceivi&g  him  8tnad<* 
iBg  idly  hy,  ike  eetted  out,  inatoneof  oneaeettstoaned 
tb  he  €iie3i6d"-« 

**  Whet  ite  fou  about  there,  joa  lad  ?^-«wliy  don't 
j(m  haHir  jooneUf " 

Fimrel  feijgiied  not  to  hear,  but  the  oomnand  being 
repeated  by  her  servants  in  a  manner  which  rotiBedhk 
nstnrat^^tof  oontentios,  hetnnwd  aadMtheyard, 
Ming  the  danger  of  any  diaoneeiQa. 

"That  boy  wants  a  good  flogging, "  obserred  thebdy, 
kioldiig  after  him.  Patel^l  ear  canght  the  words,  and 
tliey  eat  deep  mto  his  heart.  He  went  to  shnt  him- 
self up  in  his  Icit,  and  ponder  over  them  in  bitterness; 
bvt  when  he  heard  beneath  the  prepantions  for  depar- 
toe,  end  the  glad  yoong  foice  of  Conataace,  he  conld 
lot  resist  the  impnlse  that  again  hniried  him  bdow. 
He  deaeettM  in  time  to  senile  famiFysettle  theaiselTes 
in  theeeniage,  to  get  one  last  glimpse  of  the  pink  gauae 
nil  and  asare  eyes  of  the  lit41e  C!onstanoe,  and  obserre, 
vithpsiaM  enotion,  Noah's  indinedfigme  bendingto 
the  pnmd  lady,  like  an  Eastern  sLa?e,  from  whose  con- 
dition the  nnfortunate  Jew  was  not  many  degrees  re- 
moved.  His  cringing  bows  and  fawning  hnmility  ap- 
pesnd  to  Pavel  for  the  first  time,  beeanae  for  the  ftnt 
time  eihibited  in  his  presence  in  so  marked  a  manner, 
as  the  seal  of  baseness  and  degradation  atamped  npon 
a  reproved  raoe.  Innocent  of  the  desire  to  contrast 
with  this  self-abasement,  and  obeying  bat  a  mere  im- 
pilse  as  if  in  Yiadioation  of  the  hononr  of  the  pot-honse 
aod  its  mhabitants,  yonng  Pavel  drew  himself  np  and 
cast  a  look  of  soom  and  defiance  at  the  tenants  of  the 
britnka  as  it  rolled  from  the  yard. 

**  Whal  a  aolky  boythey  have  at  thatinn,"  said  the 
bdy,  retoming  lus  look  with  a  broad  stare.  It  is 
itiaage  how  often  the  darker  passions  dothe  them- 
adves^  to  the  unobservant  ^e,  in  the  garb  of  sulki- 
Bees. 

Befera  Noah'a  back  had  resumed  its  ordinay  posi- 
tion, or  Pavel  had  dismissed  the  frown  frxmi  his  brow, 
tile  esKiiage  was  ont  of  sight. 

^  When,'*  said  Noah,  with  a  deep  breath,  as  he  drew 
ip  lasfigore  to  mmw  than  its  natural  ereotness,  "when 
shall  the  happy  day  dawn  on  which  that  cnrse  will  be 
RMved  from  the  land!  when  there  shall  be  no  more 
Gomite8se8<to^  rattie  in  biitaskas,  and  no  more  britsskas 
to  he  laden  wfth  that  heap  of  insolence,  fdiy,  frippery, 
and  heardessness,  called  a  fine  kdy?  Ah!  blessed  world 
vheie  there  wera  no  snoh  high  hill  and  deep  chasm  as 
a  pnmd  Comsteas  and  a  poor  Jew, — ^I  hate  them !"  he 
added,  afaakiiig  both  his  fiata  in  the  empty  ahr —*' woold 
that  a  horrioane  swept  them  all  from  ihe  hice  of  the 
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?Nv4hsitodtD0|biitheecNddnotbendtothe  object 
o(  his  hastied;  and  there  was  regret,  love,  and  despair 
idlud  np  witli'hia  hate,  and  a  feelitif  that  in  the  dass 
anoqg  whose  meanbefs  he  wasdesth^  to  Kve  he  conld 
find  16  friend.  He  covdd  feel  what  they  frit,  bnt  not 
as  they  felt  it.  That  day  and  the  next  he  whdly  de- 
leted l»  Ihe  woods,  mr  even  retmmed  to  sleep  beneath 
Noah's  foof.  This  stonn  of  emotnm  passed  away,  bnt 
Mli  a  Mfr^geiatiB^  and  a  dukennig  inflnenee  over  the 
hs^s^ihid. 

PirinitttM  tanoBg  wiater, Pavel  often  left  the  Jew'a 


roof  on  srnng^g  and  other  esfiiirsion^  iri  ibie  neigii- 
boiuing  villages,  ever  foremost  iti  any  ente^j^se  bf 
pleasure  or  neceasity  which  was  Hkdy  to  draW  forth 
and  exercise  the  presence  of  mmd  and  strength  pf^mb, 
steadinessof  nerves  and  insensibiKtyto  psfu  and  tatigoe 
which  it  was  his  chief  ambition  toa<^[nire.  'Noah  Sd 
not  seek  to  check  his  tondencies  b  any  one  respeot, 
bet  left  him  to  enjoy  a  snflfoient  qnautity  of  that  in- 
estimable blessing,  liberty,  which  he  was  ever  declaring 
to  be  priceless,  b^t  -Which,  unlike  most  who  profess  to 
vahie  it,  he  was  not  the  first  to  crush.  Smnmer  came 
and  glided  by  without  any  change  in  Pavel's  condition, 
and  he  had  weH  nigh  f(»gotten  his  so-called  cousin  and 
the  vagrant  who  had  presitmed  to  stvie  herself  his 
mother,  when  he  was  reminded  of  the  exutenee  of  both 
in  an  unexpected  manner* 

One  autumnal  afternoon,  on  Ids  tetttrn  ft^m  a  hunt- 
ing expedition  in  the  ndghbonrhood,  Noah  informed 
him  that  his  coiudn  had  been  there  during  the  day,  and 
spdcen  of  coming  again  on  the  morrow  to  take  Pavel 
along  with  him,  the  term  of  his  licensed  absence  from 
the  estate  of  his  owner  having  expired.  *'  I  began  to 
hope  that  they  had  ibrgotten  you,  my  poor  boy,"  eon- 
tianed  Noah,  ''but  trust  a  master  or  his  steward  for 
that — they  may  forget  to  pay  an  honest  man  his  due, 
bnt  remember,  to  a  man,  the  mmiber  of  their  vassab  I 
No,  no,  there  is  no  hope  of  their  forgetting  that.  So 
it  can't  be  helped;  you  must  even  go,  Pavel.  1*11  not  say 
bat  I  am  sony  to  part  with  you.  You've  been  a  good 
boy  to  me,  and  a  useful;  and  I  would  fain  have  kept 
you  with  me,  though  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  not 
received  a  penny  from  your  friends.  Nay,  nover  be  cast 
down — it  is  not  with  you  I  am  angty,  but  with  them. 
I  repeat  I  would  gladly  have  kept  yon  in  spite  of  their 
neglect.  I  feel  mnch  concern  on  your  account,  Pavel. 
Your  vacant  place  wiU  be  long  felt  among  us ;  but  re- 
member,  ahoidd  yon  ever  need  a  friend,  old  Noah's  pot- 
house is  not  far  from  the  GhiUician  frontier." 

Pavel  made  no  rej^y.  Not  that,  after  hia  own  faiAion, 
he  did  not  feel  regret  at  parting  with  those  who  had 
shown  him  suck  unvaried  good-w^  as  Noah  and  Salome, 
but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  show  it.  Then,  althongh 
he  was,  at  first,  startled  by  the  announcement  of  so 
sudden  a  departure  from  a  home  where  he  had  been  so 
long  domesticated,  and  a  rennndatbn  of  habits  wlilch 
had  become  his  second  nature,  it  was  only  through  the 
man  who  called  hims^  his  cousin,  and  tlu^t  dreaded  wo- 
man who  had  haunted  his  childhood,  that  he  could  gain 
any  due  to  his  past  history;  and  if  he  suffered  too  much 
with  them,  why,  he  was  no  longer  a  child;  he  would  be 
able  to  ri^t  himself,  or  again  cross  the  frontier  as  best 
suited  hiis  conveidenoe. 

Hiat  evening  Noah  and  Salome  invited  the  boy  to  a 
last  meal  beneath  their  roof.  "When  friends  part," 
said  Noah,  **  one  never  knows  if  they  shaU  meet  again, 
so  a  little  solemnity  is  not  inappropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion.'* 

ThB  repast  of  love  was  to  take  phice  much  later  than 
the  usual  supper  hour,  in  order  that  no  chance  visitor 
mig^  break  in  upon  the  festivity.  Accordiogly,  when 
the  ehfldren  and  menials  had  sought  their  beds,  Noah 
carefrdly  dosed  the  shutters,  fastened  and  secured  the 
outer  gales,  unchained  the  savage  yard-dogs,  and,  all 
(Qieae  precantioas  being  taken,  trimmed  and  ligbted  the 
jabbath  lamp,  laid  the  cloth,  and,  rare  luxury,  a  clean 
one,  whilst  Salome  brought  itt  the  dBabes,  whose  con 
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tents,  simple  enough  in  reality,  seemed  snmptuotis  to 
those  who  were  about  to  partake  of  them.     Noah,  in 
his  but  once  worn  silk  gown,  so  far  restored  as  Salome's 
skill  could  devise,  sat  at  the  head  of  his  table,  on  which 
he  had  spread  his  most  secret  treasures,  namely,  a  silver 
sugar-basin,  with  tongs  to  match,  several  tea-spoons  of 
the  same  metal,  but  by  no  means 'of  one  make  or  date, 
and,  above  all,  prized  beyond  the  rest  by  a  Jew,  two 
small  baskets  of  silver,  very  curiously  chased,  evidently 
of  Eastern  manufacture,  containing  one  of  the  few  Ori- 
ental luxuriesto  which  the  Jews  of  Poland  and  Gtermany 
have  remained  faithful,  comfiturcs  and  comfits.  Salome 
had  discarded  her  common  dress  for  one  of  a  more  fes- 
tive character,  extracted  for  the  occasion  from  the 
secret  recesses  of  her  wardrobe;  and  from  its  mysteri- 
ous hiding  place  had  drawn  the  heir-loom  of  the  family, 
a  crimson  Jewish  cap  and  stomacher,  of  faded  antiquated 
appearance,  whose  thick,  confused  embroidery  of  tar- 
nished gold  and  silver,  glittered  with  jewels  of  prioe, 
and  her  ears  were  laden  with  diamonds  that  a  Countess 
might  have  envied.    Pavel  stared  in  amazement,  from 
the  iace  of  his  hostess  to  her  stomacher,  and  from  her 
stomacher  to  her  face. 

"  You  are  surprisd  to  see  me  thus,"  said  Salome, 
"  but  what  I  now  wear  is  all  the  fortune  I  brought  my 
husband,  as  it  was  all  my  mother,  grandmother,  and 
great-grandmother  brought  to  theirs  before  me.     If 
converted  into  money,  it  would  be  far  from  making  us 
rich,  and  it  mig^t  be  extorted  from  us  in  a  hundred 
different  ways,  hut  iu  this  portable  shape,  happen  what 
may,  we  have  a  resource  easy  of  concealment  from  the 
rapacity  o£  the  Chriatians.     Should  they  discover  the 
^French  goods  in  our  vaults,  and  seize  our  chattels, 
though  fines  might  ruin  us,  and  Noah  languish  in  prison, 
still  I  have  here  the  means  of  buying  his  judges^  and  of 
maintaining  Im  children.     You  see  it  is  no  idle  vanity 
that  makes  me  eling  to  these  ornaments  which  have 
never  yet,  with  any  of  their  possesaors,  seen  the  light 
of  day,  and  have  only  shone  to  the  sacred  lamp  behind 
closed  shutters.     I  hope  a  milder  day  will  oome  for  our 
perseottted  race  even  in  this  country,  and  that  my  Sa- 
lome will  have  no  need  to  conceal  them  when  they  be* 
come  her  property."* 

"Ay,"  said  Noah,  "a  milder  day— when  will  it  dawn  ? 
When  will  the  governments  and  rulers  who  have  pointed 
us  out,  marked,  stamped  us  as  fit  objects  for  the  con- 
tempt of  the  vulgar,  revoke  those  encceptional  laws  made 
for  our  tribe  P  Let  us  but  enjoy  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  other  natives  of  the  soil,  and  the  line  of 
demarkation  which  divides  us  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
will  gradually  melt  away;  we  may  then  expose  our 
wealth  without  fear  of  being  robbed." 

"Ah!"  said  Salome,  "we  should  not  wish  for  such 
a  change.  My  poor  father,  the  most  saint-like  of  men, 
used  always  to  say  that  the  injustice  of  the  Christians 
has  kept  us  faithful  so  long — ^that  happiness  would  cool 
our  zeal."  J 

"  Your  father,  Salome — ^witliout  meaning  any  dis- 
respect to  his  memory — ^was  exaggerated  in  his  religi- 
ous notaon&  He  was  a  bigot — ^thore  are  such  in  all 
religions.  The  man  who  could  renounce  meat  through- 
out hia  whole  life,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  health, 
and  pove  over  tlie  Talmud  from  mom  till  night,  un- 
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•The  ScwvMea  now,  I  am  infonned,  wear  their  jewelled  caps 
opcnJy  in  Galicia,  and  taany  other  parts  of  Poland, 


til  he  knew  by  he&rt  every  wise  mv  it  oostaiBB,  vna 
striving  all  the  time — ^forgive  me  for  saying  so,  for  I 
know  how  tender  you  are  on  this  point — for  tiia  reputa- 
tion of  sanc^ty  which  he  obtained  among  our  pec^ 
No,  BOi  we  w«nt  re^onn,  and  reform  we  must  have,  aad 
I  won't  say  but  we  foment  the  disordeiB  in  the  eafmy'i 
camp,  ever  with  the  hope  of  <mr  own  freedom  rising 
from  the  ashes  of  sinking  systems;  but  conie^  Pavel, 
we  have  never  tried  to  mi^  a  Jew  of  you;  younnut 
render  us  that  justice.'* 

Befbre  Pavel  could  reply,  a  loud  knocking  at  tiie 
outer  gate  caused  Noah  and  Salome  to  statt  up  in 
alarm. 

"  Who  can  it  he  so  late? "  said  Salome,  tuning 
pale. 

"B&ciijemen,"  faultered  Noah,  for  a  moment  trans* 
fixed  with  consternation. 

"Robbers,  perhaps,"  suggested  Salome — "at  asj 
rate,  strangers." 

Pavel,  who  did  not  stir  a  finger  to  help  his  host  snd 
hostess^  now  watched  in  silence  and  curiosity  their 
rapid  evolutions.  In  an  inconceivably  short  time^  silrer 
baskets,  tea-spoons,  dishes,  and  cloth,  disappeared  from 
the  table,  the  lamp  was  extinguished,  and  Salome  had 
donned  her  slovenly  every-day  attire ;  and  when  Noah, 
in  some  trepidation,  supported  by  Peter,  just  awakened 
from  a  sound  sleep,  and  by  Pavel,  went  to  the  gate, 
every  trace  of  a  surprise  was  effaced.  The  calls  vitb- 
out  were  so  imperative,  and  accompanied  by  such  loud 
Russian  curses,  that  Noah  lost  no  time  in  unbaidag 
and  unlocking. 

"  I  thought  you  were  all  dead !  "  said  an  officer  of 
Cossacks,  prancing  into  the  yard,  followed  by  his  little 
band,  at  sight  of  whom  Noah  gave  himself  iq>  for  kst. 
"  I  thought  you  were  all  dead !  How  dare  you*  do^ 
keep  us  waiting  at  the  gate  I — Come — quiok — a  stimp* 
cup  for  myself  and  my  men." 

"  Six  glasses ! "  cried  out  Noah  to  Salome,  vrho  now 
appeared  at  the  house  door. 
"Seven !  '*  corrected  the  officer. 
Noah  repeated  the  word  without  a  cosmieat,  and 
Pavel's  quick  eye  detected  through  the  doubtfol  light 
a  double  weight  on  one  of  the  horses.  His  heart  sprang 
to  his  lips.     His  first  impulse  was  to  approaoh  the 
stranger ;  but  he  immediately  peroeived  how  impossihle 
it  would  be  to  do  so,  surrounded  as  that  horse  was  by 
the  rest.     One  of  the  men  diamountin^  to  look  after 
his  saddle-girths,  Pavel,  in  the  most  natural  manner 
he  could  assume,  drew  near  to  hold  his  bridle,  but  he 
was  warned  away  in  a. voice  of  thunder.     Eav«lfell 
back,  gasing  with  curiosity,  mixed  with  tnditioDal 
horror,  upon  the  long  lances,  in  the  use  of  which  the 
Cossacks  are  so  skilful.    The  officer,  befece  tonehiqg 
his  glass,  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  aome  one  to 
accept  the  brandy,  but  it  was  rejected.    Noah's  hntam 
flashing  upwards  at  that  moment  threw  a  gleam  of  iigbt 
upon  the  party,  and  revealed  the  person  of  him  to 
whom  this  oonirteay  was  proffered.    He  was  wrapped 
in  a  riding  cloak,  with  hu  anns  tied  beUad  his  back^ 
and  bound  with  thonga  to  the  JCkusaok  who.  attk  befoie 
him. 

"  WeU,  if  you  won't,"  said  the  officer,  "it  will  fa» 
one  glass  more  to  my  share." 

The  prisoner,  pnofiting  by  the  nonait  whm  tiie 
officer  was  in  the  act  of  swallowing  his  seoond  ghoa  of 
brandy,  called  out  in  a  loud  tone-i-^Iii  ^eie  hoe  no 
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Pofe  who  m&  bear  tlie  news  to  theGountess  Stanoika 
that  her  brother  la  on  his  road  to  Siberia  ?" 

"This  ia  b^ond  endurance  1 "  exclaimed  the  leader, 
impetnoaalj;  and  hastily  throwing  aome  money  on  the 
groondy  he  gave  the  vord  to  march,  which  was  so 
promptly  obeyed,  that,  bat  for  Pavel's  quickness  of 
eye  and  readiness  of  hand,  the  poor  Jew  wonld  have 
been  ridden  over  where  he  stood  hnmbly  bowing. 

"Lord  save  us!"  ejaculated  Noah,  "if  my  heart 
can  beat  thus  when  their  visit  is  not  for  me,  what 

would  it  be  if ?  Pavel,  I  really  think  I  shall  give 

up  all  connection  with  the  smugglers — I  thought  to- 
night my  doom  was  sealed." 

Bat  Pavel  at  that  moment  had  no  thought  for  Noah 
and  his  pkns;  he  heard  but  the  words  of  the  stranger 
that  stfll  rang  in  hia  ears.  That  num,  just  torn,  doubt- 


less, from  his  home,  on  grounds  true  or  false,  was  oon« 
nected  with  liis  former  patron,  and  if  he  chose,  this 
episode  might  aford  him  the  means  of  approaching  the 
family.  It  would,  henceforth,  be  a  matter  of  choice 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  intrude  upon  them. 

"Take  heed,  Pavel,"  continued  Noah,  "that  what 
you  have  heard  this  night  never  pass  your  lips.  Eor 
your  own  sake,  remember  my  words,  and  beware  of 
bkbbing.  The  only  principle  to  guide  one  safely 
through  life,  especially  a  vassal,  is  never  to  suffer  the 
names  of  the  great  to  pass  his  lips  for  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  In  general,  whatever  questions  people  ask 
you,  no  matter  upon  what  subject,  let  your  answer  be^ 
'I  don't  know.'  In  these  three  words  lies  the  wisdom 
of  the  poor." 

(To  be  continued,) 


EEADE'S  "REVELATIONS  OF  LIFE."* 


Ix  poetry,  a  man  generally  labours  long  before 
he  is  able  to  command  public  attention ;  and  there 
are  those  who,  with  a  large  share  of  genius  and 
perseverance,  never  succeed  in  awakening  a  perma- 
nent interest  in  their  works.  Mr.  Reade  once  al- 
most seemed  doomed  to  belong  to  this  class.  He 
published  volume  after  volume  of  poems,  and  still 
there  was  no  echo.  Why  was  this?  We  account 
for  it  in  two  ways.  First,  bis  poems  are  pre-emi- 
nently serious,  and  the  world  seems  to  have  passed 
oat  of  the  reflective  portion  of  its  existence  into  the 
domain  of  trifling  and  merriment.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  sympathy  between  the  poet  and  those  who 
should  have  been  his  readers.  He  ranged  through 
the  domains  of  the  abstract,  delighted  in  philoso- 
phical speculations,  and  steeped  all  hisideas  in  gloom 
and  sadness.  He  would  not,  or  could  not,  make 
the  public  laugh,  and  the  public  had  no  tears  to 
spare. 

So  far,  therefore,  there  was  blame  to  be  attached 
to  the  writer  himself.  He  saw  his  contemporaries, 
and  understood  well  enough  what  were  their  pur- 
soits  and  predilections ;  and,  refusing  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  these,  was  naturally  neglected  by  the 
many.  But  constant  dropping,  says  the  proverb, 
wears  away  stones.  Mr.  Reade  casts  his  bread  upon 
the  waters,  in  the  confident  hope  of  finding  it  after 
many  days.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  reflective, 
to  secluded,  solitary  musers  like  himself ;  to  those 
▼ho  refose  to  plunge  into  the  stormy  sea  of  human 
passion,  and  prefer  wandering  away  into  retirement, 
and  dwelling  there  in  the  dreamy  luxury  of  thought; 
and  by  degrees  he  has  found  an  audience.  For 
poetry  of  every  kind,  provided  it  be  genuine,  must 
idtimately  toueh  some  hearts  naturally  predisposed 
to  be morred  by  its  inspiration.  In  "Cain  the  Wan- 
derer,"in  the  "Dramaof  a  Life,'Mnthe  "Deluge," 
in  the  *'  Reeord  of  the  Pyramids,'*  Mr.  Reade  con- 
dooted  his  imagination  over  topics  which  must  al- 
ways be  mmnterestiog  to  the  general  reader. 

In  *< Italy,"  his  muse  emerged  from  this  category, 
and  spread  her  coloura  upon  a  oanvaaa  of  purely 
popular  texture.  There  is  no  force  at  all  in  the  ob- 
BarvaitioD  that  Byron,  havhig  laid  the  soene  of  the 


fourth  canto  of  **  Childe  Ha,rold  '*  in  Italy,  and 
Rogers  mode  it  the  subject  of  a  poem  of  the  samo 
name,  Mr.  Reade  ought  not  to  have  followed  in 
their  footsteps.  In  prose,  we  should  laugh  at  such  an 
objection.  Traveller  after  traveller  moves  through 
the  same  country,  and  we  readily  accompany  the 
newest,  if  he  be  capable  of  observing  for  himself, 
of  describing  what  he  sees,  and  of  giving  utterance 
to  what  he  feels.  Why  should  not  the  same  rule 
hold  good  in  poetry?  At  all  events,  those  only  who 
have  not  carefully  read  either  Rogers  or  Byron 
accuse  Mr.  Reade  of  imitation.  He  has  gone 
over  the  same  ground — ^ho  has  dilated  on  the  same 
topics — ^but  he  has  done  so  in  his  own  way,  and 
from  his  own  independant  resources.  They,  there- 
fore, who  love  poetry  for  its  own  sake,  and  are 
not  carried  away  by  mere  names,  will  pass  from 
"  Childe  Harold"  to  Reade's  "  Italy,"  in  order  to 
discover  in  what  respect  the  impressions  differ,  which 
the  same  objects  make  on  different  minds. 

These  remarks  we  could  not  resist  making  in  re- 
ply to  the  critical  or  rather  uncritical  sing-song 
about  imitation.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  man 
who  wants  the  power  to  discriminate,  to  accuse  the 
author  he  affects  to  review,  of  having  borrowed  his 
ideas  from  others.  The  defect  is  in  his  own  mental 
vision.  Being  unable  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  similar  and  what  is  identical,  he  falls  into  the 
error  of  confounding  analogy  with  sameness.  This 
blunder  has  again  been  committed  by  some  in  cri- 
ticising the  *'  Revelations  of  Life,"  which,  according 
to  them,  bear  a  '* fatal  resemblance*'  to  the  ''  Ex- 
cursion." We  will  tell  them  in  what  the  poems  are 
alike,  and  in  what  they  differ.  They  are  alike  in 
this,  that  both  aro  partly  narrative  and  partly  di- 
dactic, that  both  introduce  men  speaking,  recount- 
ing, deliberating,  declaiming.  They  differ  essen- 
tially in  the  mode  in  which  all  these  things  are  done, 
in  the  views  taken  of  life,  in  the  opinions  expressed, 
in  the  doctrines  inculcated,  in  the  principles  upheld. 
Where,  then,  is  the  fatal  resemblance? 

It  aids  very  little  towards  the  comprehension  of 
a  poem,  to  anatomize  it,  and  present  its  dry  bones 
to  the  public.     Everybody  knows  what  a  didaetie 
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jwem  fa,'  ,»iidv >  thcmlbrp,  we'  alMll  aol  uroivy  oar 
areadev*  iHih  a  praM^alMtrAoi  of  tbe «» Bevelaiioat 
of  Life/^  filivo  tlwj  ^rer  boon  in  DerMiahko? 
If  tlMir'lia^e,  tiief  liiutt  hafeohterved  Ik*  smbm  id- 
pioe  regfion  vindli  loworft  in  the  eonftre  of  that  lave- 
Heift  of'  SagUth  eevitieft*  amd  frowns  in  ab^^are 
gmadetr  oa  tha  vood»ebid  hUk  and  greea  amiUng 
valla7«  wlttdi  fio  on  all  aides  about  its  fBbt4  It  Is 
in  this  TCgion  of  akmds  and  desolaiion  tliait  Mr. 
Baado  lays  the  seene  of  his  poam»  Dartmoor  has 
already  heen  the  theme  of  asany  a  song;  bat  that 
eiFeamstanee,  instead  of  beiag  a  reasoa  why  it 
shoold  be  the  theme  of  no  more,  ooght  to  load  the 
poetioal  mind  thitherward,  aa  in  Chrsaoe  it  ased 
to  travel  towards  fiHrcnriia  spotM  whisb  poeta  were 
never  weary  of  eolehratiag.  Wo  have  a  thooaand 
and  one  descriptions  of  Temfo;  and  who  does  not 
know  how  many  poets  and  philosophers  have  riyal- 
led  each  other  in  deseribing  Plato's  plane-tree  on 
the  banks  of  the  Uissns? 

In  general,  the  scene  of  a  plulosophioal  poem  is 
a'matter  of  little  0QaseqaenQe,bat  in  the  **  JUvela- 
tions  of  Life"  it  signifies  mneh,  because  descrip- 
tions are  carefolly  interspersed  among  the  reflec- 
tions, and  it  is  agreeable  to  know  that  these  ajre 
tme  pictures,  painted  on  the  ^>ot.  Mr.  Reade  ex- 
cels in  his  artistic  tieatmeniof  external  natare.  He 
has  a  keen  eye  for  i^e  pioiureaque.  He  has  care- 
fully studied  all  the  elements  which  go  to  the  com- 
posUion  of  a  fine  landscape,  and  with  great  art  and 
auocess,  spreads  them  out  before  the  mind»  till  the 
reader  almost  imagines  he  is  looking  upon  crags 
and  valleys,  and  listening  to  wind  that  goes  sighing 
through  oopaes  smd  woods. 

This  is  a  great  merit*  eapeciaUy  when  it  happens 
that  the  poet  has  something  magnificent  to  describe. 
But  when  the  riches  of  Dartmoor  fail,  Mr.  Reade 
knows  how  to  go  elsewhere  for  his  materials.  By 
the  skilful  mani^ementof  one  of  his  narratiTes,  he 
introduces  a  man  who  is  naturally  led  to  speak  of 
his  first  impressions  upon  the  sight  of  the  ocean 
This  is  a  pleasure  we,  ourselves,  have  never  enjoyed 
for,  having  been  bom,  as  it  were^  upon  the  ocean,  it 
waa  the  thing  most  familiar  to  us  from  the  cradle 
Whatever  efiect,  therefore,  it  was  calculated  to  pro 
duoe,  it  had  produced  before  we  knew  it.  Its  su- 
blimity was  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own  fireside 
But  stUl  we  can,  in  part  at  least,  comprehend  the 
sensations  of  him  who,  coming  from  an  inland  coun 
ty,  beholds  the  mighty  waters  for  the  first  time 
In  describing  these  glorious  feelings,  and  the  glori- 
ous spectacle  which  excited  them,  Mr.  Beade  has 
given  birth  to  a  passage  extraordinary  for  its  beauty 
and  oceanic  harmony,  if  one  may  so  speak.  The 
verses  themselves  sound  like  the  rushing  of  the 
waves,  and  carry  the  scent  of  sea- weed  and  saltwater 
upon  their  surface.  Here  they  are;  let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself: — 

*'The  bound  of  my  day  wuideringv  was  r  hilt, 
Crowtting  s  Mrging  lundsntps,  cm  vIiom  vnrge 
The  ran*8  lart  nyt  athwvt  the  tes  decUned. 
From  bojhood  I  had  walehed  it  wistfoUy: 
A  marrd  to  be  seen,  and  distant  hope. 
The  inpobe  rose,  no  mote  to  be  restrained ; 
I  took  the  staff  for  my  long  pilgrimag*, 
And  jonraigred  to  behold  nnlaovn  sea. 
Ob,  life  owu  msNats  iisB|  to  diaiTow 
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The  hspdmTa  sonl  in  «i»  vssa.iiiqskif]r« 

Then  when  we  feel  the  ^fimit^ , mofii^'  Si, 

Tliat  we  are  everlastinglv  allied 

To  everlasting  things !  I  do  recal 

That  date-day  of  my  life :  how  bonnded  forth 

My  spirit^  openiSg  o*er  that  tut  expanse. 

Above  the  huoeniihroai  cthM  spread, 

On  the  horiion  fine^  ibe  far-off  hues 

Glittering  in  Kglit^  baiincared  with  glorions  dottdf— 

Or  coming  like  some  moltitndinons  host, 

IViam-erested,  rolling  on  bhie  flashing  Bnes, 

Broke  in  reverfaemting  thunders !  I 

Knelt  down  and  heard  the  mighty  eomxng  <IM 

With  inspinlion  of  the  priests  of  dU; 

The  reverential  awe  of  the  great  deepi 

I  stretched  my  hands  forth  to  embrace  the  power 

In-mshing  on  my  wol.    I  stood  before 

Nature,  and  §A%  her  heaving  fifo.    I  heard 

The  innermost  pnlsea  throbbing  at  her  heart— 

Honntains,  and  sands,  and  oeean,  filled  my  beings 

Aad  the  aerane  sky  calm  as  Godhead's  brow. 

Looking  on  agitaSion,  I  bdieU 

The  spirit  of  joy  ekave  throngh  the  mshing  waves: 

I  heard  them  shouting  throngh  their  roeky  haOi, 

Innumerable  laughter,  as  they  came 

From  their  long  wanderings  racing  home  !** 

This,  we  repeat,  is  a  passage  which  a  man  msywell 
be  proud  of  having  produced.  It  is  genuine  poetry. 
Others  there  are  in  the  Yolume,  analogous  in  cha- 
racter, though  on  diflRsrent  subjects— as  the  pic- 
ture, for  example,  of  a  cottage  embedded,  as  it  weic^ 
in  flowers»  which  threw  all  their  sweetness  into  lie 
Terse.  We  approach  the  house.  It  is  that  of  the 
clergyman,  and  a  galaxy  of  eaith-atan  expasia 
before  us:— - 

♦        ♦        ♦        "IpausedtodwcO 
On  that  gray-cot,  the  deep  bay  casements,  there- 
The  gables  wrought,  the  mnllioned  ardi,  the  porch. 
And  the  quaint  pinnacle  with  ivy  crowned ; 
The  low  verandah,  pillared  on  wreathed  trvnkt ; 
The  aanre  pants  o'erhing^  deep  shadowing; 
Bich  ilower-beda  beneath  of  fieahesi  earth. 
And  there  the  beautiful  of  Nature  flonrfshfd    ■ 
The  ever-loved,  the  ever-joyous  ilosrers. 
Whose  blossomings  are  laughter ;  there  the  rose 
languidly  her  dew  dripping  eheek  declined*- 
Her  name  a  bfeseuig,  sanetilled  by  love; 
And  child  remembrances;  tlu  marigdd. 
Opening  her  beauty,  nun-like,  to  the  sua, 
UnveUing  when  he  sets,  to  be  looked  on 
By  no  inferior  eye.    Then  radiate  shone. 
Through  dondiest  green,  the  star-lfln  jessamine. 
Irises,  drooping  in  the  inxmy 
Of  a  fine  sorrow,  their  Uue  oeha  half  cloaod; 
Tlie  azalia  leaned  against  the  so^  gray  wsU; 
Then  paled  the  delicate  anemone, 
Turning  away  her  sweet  head  from  the  wind; 
And  there  the  hnrnUer  wall-flower  shed  a  brasdt 
That  reebaad  filyainm.'* 

We  must,  hewefer,  before  we  proceed  fivthsr, 
offer  two  or  three  words  of  explanation.  Thefs  sra 
six  characters  in  the  poem,  of  whidi  fbnr  are  risibls, 
and  two  invisible.  The  former  are  the  Pastor,  the 
Enthusiast,the  Fatalist, and  the  Fanatte.  Th/BUUBt 
arethe^Pastor's  Daughter,  and  an  Unlnown  Lsdy 
from  the  warmdimes  of  the  South,  whose  Influencs  ii 
felt  in  the  poem,  though  they  themselres  are  nersr 
seen.  In  some  respects  this  is  to  be  legtetCed;  the 
Pastor's  Daughter  might  have  heeo  brought  hi  like 
a  streak  of  sunshine  atJ^wart  the  grim  visages  of  <hs 
four  male  characters,  all  in  the  decline  of  life.  The 
second  female  excites  a  sort  of  tragic  iatstas^  thoagh 
we  have  only  to  do  vith  the  memory  she  leaves  be» 

hiad  her  after  she  hue  deioeiidod  Isle  fhe  gre?*. 
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The  following  is  a  gMtrtpip  at  the  interior  of  her 
dwelling,  in  which,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  hers, 
her  taste  and  spirit  appear  still  to  linger : — 

"Zateringthecot, 
Leinire  was  ooxs  to  contemplate  her  home. 
One  painting  hong  aospended  from  the  waUr^ 
A  JesoB,  crucified^  hit  acnw  oatstretched, 
And  nailed  in  blood;  his  eye -balls  upward  atniiiMd 
In  agony ;  his  thorn-pieroed  brow,  and  lips 
Lirid,  his  drooping  head  in  langonr  sunk  i 
Mortality,  death*s  shadow  laoonted  theie. 
There  hadt  the  Magdalen,  her  ejea  ipniii«d, 
Bashing  wild  light  through  dotids  of  golden  hoc*-^ 
The  homaa  Mafdalen-^er  anna  thrown  np^ 
Her  form  bent  lowly  at  the  en»s  of  Him 
She  loTed  so  well :  that  trusting  mother  l-ndl 
^rgot  the  promise,  hope,  and  after  life^ 
All  in  the  loss  of  her  too  mortal  Soo. 
The  bwering  night  around,  the  livid  Cross, 
Lightning  torched,  the  Tailsd  temple  rent  in  twaiA, 
The  pale  woods  tossing  to  the  storm  behind. 
The  deeoUte  solitude  where  God  alone 
Was  watching  o*er,  the  prescient  spirit  told 
Of  him  who  imaged  (brth  that  living  scene 
Till  to  embody  it  became  a  kw. 

Mr.  Reade's  philosophy,  built  upon  experience, 
and  obYionsly  in  strict  analogy  with  hia  eharacter, 
is  that  of  despondency.  He  might  have  taken  for 
his  motto  that  sentiment  of  the  Danish  Prinee : 

"  Maa  ddighla  not  me,  nor  woman  either.** 
Hetoaobes  upon  all  the  chords  of  sadness  in  our 
nature ;  he  pulls  down  the  bright  palaces  of  hope  ; 
he  tpreada  a  thick  olood  of  foreboding  between 
heayen  and  earth,  and  lores  to  contemplate  the 
landscape  thus  darkened.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  trick  of 
the  imagination ;  his  melancholy  is  genuine,  partly 
constitutional,  and  partly  accidental,  occasioned  by 
his  not  finding  in  society  that  serenity  and  harmony 
which  he  discovers  in  nature.  Most  persons  who 
have  mixed  much  with  mankind  know  well  what 
this  feeling  is.  It  is  so  rarely  that  one  meets  in  the 
world  with  those  who  can  for  awhile  forget  their  own 
griefs  to  sympathise  with  ours.  What  is  ordinarily 
called  society  is  a  thing  made  up  of  deception  and 
frirolity,  in  which  the  strong  and  earnest  mind  can 
disooTer  nothing  to  rest  upon,  and  therefore  takes 
refage  in  the  bosom  of  material  nature,  where,  amid 
rocks  and  mountains,  storms  and  clouds,  sunshine 
and  showers,  he  commaaes,  as  it  were,  with  our 
great  mother,  and  finds  consolation  in  her  wisdom 
inaodibly  deKtered  to  him. 

This  is  Mr.  Reade's  creed,  and  we  in  great  part 
accept  it.  But  there  is  a  bright  side  also  in  human  life 
which  he  does  not  in  these  Revelations  represent. 
For  are  there  not»  after  all,  in  this  hard-working 
every-day  world  of  ours, minds  so  elevated  and  beau- 
tiful, that*  Uke  the  highest  Alps  that  adorn  a  sunset, 
they  appear  to  catch  and  obtain  light  from  heaTen, 
when  pik  elae  ii  d(urk  around  them  ? 

With  such  mbds,  it  is  a  transcendental  pleasure 
to  commauicate.  They  form  jphetas,  o«  it  were,  of 
themselves — all  brightness,  OAln»«  and  serenity.  It 
is  these  minds  that  shed  lustre  on  soeiety»  that  im- 
part a  fascination  to  interoo wse  witti  our  kiad^  that 
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enable vfl  toveiUi^thote  *^ndeie9^d(niaB^Mi,'deamm% 
which  eur meM6ry  lirpes^irBwrnroup'twItodflop- 
phi^  of  its  last  sasid;  •  Saehl  'inieUMtual  idiAsyn- 
okaetes  nelh&ig  can  statisi'  or.idaiicaifc  .-  Udkiadhl^s 
maiypaiii,  but  it  cannot  ixfhoA  Hbakm.  ■' Jioprowo- 
iatieis  can  render  then  the  >eswmiea  6i  ibbit  feUo#- 
eveatures.  They  g^  on.  tegiviag  dsdly  and  lioHify, 
add  in  their  unbounded  grandeur  of  aontiaieBt;  ac- 
countall  injuries  that  can  be  offered  thena  as  tiifles. 
Thi*  ia  a  fact,  the  kneiHedge  of  which  reeoncflea  na 
to  the  world,  and  must  uUhnattely  impart  ta  Mr. 
Reade  a  firmer  faith  in  the  exeeUeney  of  human 
nature,  and  make  hins  look  for  happinees  nowhere 
independently  of  man. 

The  smaller  poems,  whidi  take  up  the  remainder 
of  the  volume,  display,  in  many  oasesi  vars  merit; 
particularly  *'A  Vision  of  the  Ancient  Hings,^*  and 
lines  written  on  a  more  domestic  subject.  The 
former  is  remarkable  for  its  wildneas ;  the  latter,  for 
the  expression  of  familiar  foeUags.  In  the  vision,  the 
reader  is  traasported  into  a  world  of  diadow, 
where  he  discovers  the  uotbingaess  of  hmnan  gran- 
deur ;  where  thrones  and  dynasties  pass  away  like 
a  pageant  before  him,  thous^  the  evil  passions  that 
haveso  long  disturbed  the  earth  are  shown  to  survive 
In  the  very  tombs  of  despotism.  Throughout  the 
'*Lines'*thereprevailsatotaUydiffereBttrainofideas. 
Here  everything  is  personal,  domestic,  and  highly 
touching.  A  man  returns  to  the  lioase  of  his  youth 
which  he  views  with  other  eyes  than  those  of  hia 
early  days.  Like  the  ghosts  beyond  the  fobuloua 
river,  he  stretches  his  armsbaokward,  but  in  vain. 
The  gulf  has  been  passed,  tk*  ohasm  of  thirty  y«an 
separates  him  from  what  he  ibnaeriy  loved*  and 
mentally  he  beholds  noiMiing  but  the  wraoltt  and 
ruins  of  sentlmeaU  aiad  footings. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  reader  who  loves  to  be  made  to  think  by  poetry 
will  find  abundant  pleasure  in  Mr.  Eeade's  works, 
whieh  are  everywhere  fdl  of  thouglit  and  tiie  germa 
of  thought.  The  sad  and  meditative  may  read  these 
for  oongeaiaMty ;  the  gay,  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
unusual  pleasure  of  stepping  out  of  themselves  into 
the  sphere  of  another  man's  existence,  totaUy  diffe- 
rent from  their  own.  As  a  literary  produotioos,  tho 
**  Revelations  of  Life  **  may  already  be  said  to  have 
succeeded.  The  best  judges  have  praised  it.  Now, 
at  length,  therefore,  the  author  must  feel  that  he  Is 
approaching  the  goal  at  whieh  he  has  all  his  life 
long  been  aiming.  The  public  is  beginning  to  recog- 
nise his  merits,  and  he  will  surely,  therefore,  though 
still  slowly,  perhaps,  take  his  place  among  the  re- 
cognised poets  of  his  country.  It  is  not,  however, 
too  late  for  criticism  to  make  him  some  reparation 
for  its  comparative  neglect;  audit  should  hasten  to 
do  so,  if  it  do  not  wish  to  see  the  public  outstrip 
the  pretended  judges  in  literature,  and  deelde  pe- 
remptorily for  itself.  We  have  considered  it  our 
duty  to  recommend  to  our  readers  a  volume  frem 
which  they  cannot  fail  to  derive  both  iustructioa 
and  delight. 
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BOOK  IV. 


THS    E£I6K     OF    TBRXOJa. 


CHAPTER  y. 


JEALOUSY. 

Charlss  Clemez^t  went  out  early  the  next  morning  to 
Yisit  his  political  friends.  He  called  on  Bohespierre,  St. 
Jast,  CoQthon,  Lehas,  and  all  those  with  whom  it  was  his 
intention  to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  revolution, — 
that  ]8,  of  regeneration,  which  after  all  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of.  revolution.  Every  great  and  good  thing  has  heen 
called  anarchy.  Every  heliever  can  apply  unto  the  things 
of  this  world  the  holy  example  of  our  Saviour,  who,  above  all, 
was  hated  by  power,  by  kings,  and  by  the  bigoted,  blind, 
obstinate,  mulish  thing  called  Conservatism.  Then,  again, 
what  were  Martin  Luther  and  Calvin  in  their  day,  but 
anarchists — ^revolutionists  of  the  worst  kind  ?  and  yet, 
when  time  has  passed,  posterity  forms  a  very  different 
opinion.  The  revolutionists  of  all  ages  have  been  calum- 
niated and  misunderstood,  as  are  the  revolutionists  of  the 
present  day.  The  very  Socialists  and  Bed  Republicans  of 
Prance  are  foully  and  grossly  calumniated.  The  hatred 
of  Popery,  and  the  natural  result  of  education  in  a  country 
where  snch  a  dark  form  of  Christianity  is  taught,  has 
made  this  party  partly  irreligious,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
OS  their  calumniators  urge;  while  their  social  reforms  may, 
when  examined,  prove  difficult,  impossible,  undesirable; 
but  the  ferocious  designs,  abominable  tendencies,  of  the 
Ultra-depnbljcan  sect  are  not  merely  phantoms,  but  de- 
liberate falsehoods.  There  is  an  obscure  and  wretched 
band  of  Communists^  formed  of  thieves  and  outcasts,  who 
have  atrocious  designs.  These  men^s  views  are  enunciated 
and  given  forth  by  the  Conservative  party  as  the  ideas  of 
Socialism  generally.  But  real  Socialism  merely  means 
sharing  of  profits  between  master  and  workmon—^the  estab- 
lishment of  local  banks,  to  lend  to  the  small  proprietor 
without  interest-— tlie  making  railways,  insurance  offices, 
and  banks,  national  property,  &c.,  &c.;  things  very  diffi- 
cnlt  of  accomplishment,  and  undesirable,  but  neither 
fiendish  nor  diabolical.  I  am  not  a  Socialist,  because  I 
adopt  no  school ;  but  as  a  social  reformer,  I  cannot 
avoid  replying  to  the  absurd  calumnies  designedly  spread 
against  the  Ultra-Democratic  party.  Visionary,  impossi- 
ble, absurd,  ridiculons,  are  epithets  deservedly  applied  to 
most  of  the  systems  put  forth  ;  but,  except  Fourierism,  I 
know  none  that  deserve  the  epithets,  atrocious  and  mon- 
strous, so  fVeely  scattered. 

So  with  Bobespierre  and  his  party. 

The  Convention,  struggling  against  the  whole  power  of 
coalesced  Ktiro])e,  and  against  myriads  of  internal  enemies, 
had  no  choice.  It  must  strike  or  perish.  The  restoration 
of  1815  had  no  need  of  violence.  It  had  foreign  bayonets, 
and  a  country  weary  of  war.  And  yet  its  massacres  of 
Marseilles,  Avignon,  and  other  places,  during  a  whole  year, 
equal  anything  during  the  reign  of  terror.  But  the  terror 
of  17^  ^'&s  A  lion  struggling  for  life ;  the  terror  of  1815, 
that  of  a  jackal  feeding  upon  carcasses. 

And  yet,  Tvho  blames  the  Boyalist  butchers  of  1815? 
Alt  the  flood  of  abuse  is  reserved  for  those  of  1793.  But 
then,  tte)  butchers  of  1815  were  White;  those  of  1793 
were  Bed« 


Blame  crime  heartily  and  with  vigour ;  but  do  not  ]&«• 
tend  that  it  is  the  characteristic  of  any  party.  Cnme  it 
odious,  and  belongs  to  all  nations  and  all  opiniooB ;  but 
the  crimes  of  1793  were  crimes  of  circumstance,  not  of 
any  particular  sect. 

Charles  Clement  found  Eobespierre  thoroughly  deter- 
mined to  avoid  any  violent  course  of  action— to  look  oolj 
to  the  salvation,  honour,  and  greatness  of  Prance* 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  this  morning,*'  ho  said,  «l- 
dressing  Charles,  *<  f^om  a  friend  of  my  brother,  who  de- 
sires my  protection .  Thia  letter  contains  some  good  ideM. 
The  writer  thinks  the  republic  difficult,  but  not  in^Mssible; 
but  he  is  particularly  anxious  that  the  Kkig  ihoold  be 
saved." 

«  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  he  considers  it  necessary  to  temporise  «ilh 
England.     His  name  is  Bonaparte." 

*'  He  is  right,  this  Boni^rte.  Germany  is  en^h  fcr 
us  just  now  ;  but  if  we  could  keep  England  quie^  we  oodU 
manage  the  rest." 

'*  If  the  Koyalists  would  remain  quiet,"  pbeerved  Eobe- 
spierre, "  we  could  soon  organise  the  country.  AU I  vast 
is  internal  peace;  with  that,  I  care  not  for  all  Europs. 
But  disaffection  and  conspiracy  will  ruin  us.  Poreign 
war  will  so  occupy  us,  that  agauist  internal  war,  we  sbll 
have  only  one  arm,  and  that  is  death!*' 

"  A  terrible  weapon." 

"But,  my  friend,  the  only  one.  Give  me  extensl 
peace,  and  I  will  keep  down  civil  wars  by  legal  means; 
give  me  internal  peace,  and  I  will  despise  all  the  worid. 
But  with  enemies  within  and  enemies  without,  cooapizitors, 
agents  of  the  emigration  in  our  very  boeonas,  we  bare  no 
choice — ^we  must  strike  !  '* 

"Events  alone  can  tell;"  and,  shaking  Bobe^ene  by  the 
hand,  Charles  Clement  went  out. 

He  returned  towards  the  residence  (Of  Miranda.  It  was, 
as  yet,  only  eight  in  the  morning,  he  having  gone  out  si 
daylight. 

The  wicket  in  the  porU  cocKcre  opened  aa  he  ixag^  and 
he  crossed  the  court.  As  he  entered  the  hoaae«  he  ran 
against  a  man  in  a  cloak  and  low-crowned  liat^  whose  &ce 
was  completely  hidden. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Charles  Clement,  drawing  on  one 
side. 

The  stranger  muttered  some  unintelligible  words»  and 
hurried  out. 

"Who  can  ho  be  ? "  said  the  young  man  to  himself: 
"  he  has  Just  left  the  apartment  of  Miranda." 

And  a  feeling  of  desolation  cam^  he  knew  not  why,  orer 
the  heart  of  the  republican. 

"Already!"  he  exclaimed;  "already!" 

He  moved  on  towards  the  salon. 

"But  what  is  it  to  me?  Miranda  may  havu  a  dcxea 
lovers,  for  what  I  care;  and  yeti^  so  soou  after  her  4eath»to 
be  thinking  on  such  a  subject!" 

Charles  Clement  frowned  bitterly;  for  nt  hf  pliH  Ijvm 
wordsi  something  whispered  to  him  that  feelingi  be  oeoU 
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noi  explain,  and  jet  which  he  crushed  within  him  with 
nge  and  anger,  were  hei^g  a^  hia  beard— •feelings  which 
left  him  no  excuse  for  blaming  Miranda. 

**  Where  is  yonr  mistress?'*  asked  he,  as  Bose  oame  up 
with  breakfast  in  her  hand. 

''In  the  salon,"  replied  the  sonbrette. 

Charles  Clement  entered  and  caaght  sight  of  Miranda, 
whose  quick  eyes  detected  something  gloomy  in  the  air  with 
which  the  young  man  saluted  her. 

*^  I  have  had  an  early  yisit,"  said  she,  in  a  natural  and 
essytoneoftoice. 

"Inifeed,**ob8erred  Charles,  coldly. 

''The  celebrated  Chevalier  de  Jarjius  called  on  me ; 
hat,"  added  she,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  the  secret  of  our  in- 
terriew.** 

"And  thsit  was  the  Chevalier  I  met  in  the  cloak  and 
douched  faatf  asked  Charles  Clement,  in  a  tone  of  eager 
joy. 

Miranda  did  not  instantly  reply.  She  gazed  at  the 
yonng  man  with  a  vacant  air.  The  expression  of  his  voice 
had  filled  her  with  intense  emotion.  She  wished  not  to 
loose  a  note;  she  sought  to  let  the  very  echo  of  his  tones 
&11  upon  her  heart. 

"  And  so  you  met,"  she  cried,  aft«r  an  instant's  pause. 
"I  dare  say  now,  with  the  usual  good  nature  of  men,  you 
took  him  for  a  lover." 

"Indeed,  I  did,'*  said  Charles  Clement, nait/^Zy,  and 
colouring  violently  the  instant  he  had  spoken. 

"Fie!  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  Bose. 

Dtiranda  smiled,  and  turned  away;  but  the  expression  of 
her  face  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  for  years. 
There  was  something  gentle,  subdued,  and  grateful,  in  her 
\«k;  as  if  she  thanked  Ood  for  some  gift  as  unexpected 
as  it  was  ddightfUI. 

"Take  care,"  said  Charles,  sitting  down  to  breakfast; 
"this  Jaijais  has  a  price  on  his  head.  Tou  may  seriously 
comprondse  yourself.  I  can  ask  you  no  details  relative  to 
what  you  are  doing  with  him  ;  but  recollect  that  if  I  cap- 
ture him  anywhere,  wholly  firee  from  your  protection,  I 
most  give  him  up  to  justice.  He  is  a  dangerous  conspira- 
tor agarast  the  Bepublic,  and  one  whom  it  is  my  duty  to 
arrest." 

"  I  know  it,  Charles!  I  know  it!  Bely  on  it,  I  shall  join 
him  in  nothing  against  the  Hepublic.  I  have  particular 
views;  but  sooner  will  I  die  than  do  anything  against 
liberty.'* 

"  If  there  were  many  women  like  you,  there  would  be 
some  hope  for  the  Bevolution;  but  it  is  unfortunately  true, 
that  women  are  chiefly  on  the  side  of  power.  Dazzled  by 
iii  show  and  glitter,  they  see  not  the  hideous  appendages; 
they  bear  not  the  groans  of  its  victims;  and,  unwittingly, 
they  support  a  bad  and  dangerous  cause." 

"  The  education  of  women  explains  this.  Habituated 
tolcam  only  trivial  and  showaccomplishments — embroidery, 
dancing,  music — and  adored  as  the  playthings  of  life,  they 
have  no  chance  of  judging  correctly.  Educate  women  pro- 
perly, and  they  will  surely  be  on  the  right  side," 

*  And  the  education  of  woman  must  be  the  grand  object 
of  the  new  orgainisation.  Woman  has  too  much  influence 
on  society,  and  is  &r  too  important  a  feature  in  the  world, 
to  be  left  to  her  present  superficial  education.  I  would  not 
nnsex  them,  or  drive  them  before  the  public.  But  let 
wdoitt'leim  something  solid — enough  of  history  and  poli- 
tics to  judge  correctly  between  two  opposite  trains  of  ideas, 
to  guide  tihe  infant  mmd  of  her  children.    As  sweethearts^ 


and  wives,  and  friends,  women  are  important  enough;  but 
it  is  aa  mothers  thut  we  miis^  oli)fi|f 4ook  at  them.  I  de- 
test the  theorists  who  would  deprive  you  of  your  domesti- 
city, and  retiring  charms  ;  but  neither  must  you  be  given 
up  to  the  vapid  tuition  of  dancing  and  music  masters.  Pe- 
rish those  two  trivial  accomplishments,  if,  with  them,  women 
cannot  give  their  sons  right  judgment,  and  correct  ideas 
on  the  elementary  topics  of  daily  and  vital  importance." 

"  I  expect  to  see  you  legislator  for  the  ladies,"  said 
Miranda,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  know  not  if  I  shall  ever  be  legislator  on  any  point," 
replied  Charles  Clement.  "My  ambition  has  only  one 
great  view,  that  of  seeing  the  Bepublic  safely  housed.  That 
once  a  fact,  liberty  established,  I  care  not. 

"  And  it  will  be,  Charles,  if  not  in  our  time." 

"  But  I  would  live  to  see  it  too.  *Tis  miserable  to  have 
seen  the  beginning  of  a  revolution,  and  not  its  end." 

"  God's  will  be  done.  All  is  in  his  hands^  and  what  he 
wills  will  happen." 

"  If  G-od  were  not  above  us,  I  should  liave  little  hope  in- 
deed. The  wickedness  of  man  has  been  such  in  this  land, 
that  otherwise  we  were  a  lost  people  indeed." 

"  Where  spend  you  the  day  ?  "  asked  Miranda,  as  the 
clock  struck  nine. 

"At  the  Convention.  Gracchus  will  fetch  me  pre- 
sently." 

"  You  will  come  here  late  to  dine!" 

"  I  shall  not  fail." 

"  And  you,  Miranda?" 

"I  go  to  the  Temple." 

"JOranda  !  Miranda  !  "  cried  Charles,  shaking  his  head; 
"  for  Heaven's  sake,  reflect  on  the  perils  you  are  incurring. 
1  may  be  able  to  do  nothing  to  avert  them,  too." 

"  I  see  them  all,  Charles,  and  yet  I  hesitate  not.  I  have 
entered  on  a  path,  and  I  am  resolved  to  tread  it,  if  need 

be." 

"  And  am  I  then  to  lose  you  too  ?"  exclaimed  Charles 
Clement,  with  a  despairing  accent, 

"  My  loss  would  be  but  little,  after  what  you  have  felt," 
replied  Miranda,  in  a  low  tone. 

" Miranda!"  cried  the  young  man;  and  then,  checking 
himself,  he  turned  away. 

"  But  how  will  you  enter  the  Temple  ?" 

"  As  a  cousin  of  the  citoycnne  Tison." 

"  Disguises — false  names — all  terrible  dangers.   Adieu ! . 
I  go  to  join  the  Bepublicans.     All  I  can  do  is  to  make  my 
influence  great,  in  case  you  need  it." 

And  Charles  Clement  retired,  with  an'^anxious  brow,  and 
a  beatmg  heart. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE   EZ-KINO, 

Toulan  and  Lepitre,  two  commissaries  of  the  Com- 
mune ;  the  Chevalier  de  Jaijais ;  Miranda ;  five  of  the  worst 
members  of  the  Conmiune ;  three  servants,  Turzy,  Hdar- 
chand,  and  Cliretien ;  such  were  the  persons  who  had  join- 
ed in  the  plot  to  save  the  life  of  the  King,  With  these 
were  associated  a  few  hundred  National  Guards,  The  plan 
was  simple.  These  civic  soldiers  were  to  be  set  to  guard 
the  Temple 'some  morning  ;  the  King,  and  family,  with 
Toulan  and  Jorjais,  were  to  escape  to  Dieppe,  and  thence 
to  England. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  success  but  unity,  and  the  se- 
lection of  an  appropriate  moment  for  action.  There  was^ 
however,  little  time  to  lose.     The  Girondins  had  roused 
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ih6'4<^tlofti  6^110  Kin^s  trial,  and  tbe  Jacobins  had  ba- 

Brlssot,  Vei^iaiid,  and  the  other  great  Giroodin  lead- 
en, were  irKol^  averse  to  the  exeoution  of  the  monaroh; 
but  having'  raised  the  point,  thejr  most  meet  it. 

The  first  qncstion  was,  "Can 'the  King  bejadgcdf 
This  was  deeided  in  the  affirmative. 

61.  Jast,  in  one  of  his  wild  and  wonderAil  speeehea,  de- 
cided the  qntistion. 

All  France  seemed  on  the  eve  of  anarchj.  In  the  de- 
partments where  com  was  abundant,  hidden  and  unknown 
hands — ^now  known  to  be  reckless  royafists— destroyed  the 
staff  of  life.  Flour  was  thrown  into  rivers;  com  stacks 
were  bamt. 

The  cross  was  raised  as  a  standard  of  revolt ;  and  snch 
was  the  inflaenoe  of  religion  on  the  minds  of  the  de- 
partments, that  Danton  and  Bobespierre,  to  escape  from 
civil  war,  desired  to  oontinne  the  payment  of  priests.  Be- 
sides, Bobespierre  thus  wrote  to  a  private  friend.— "Nought 
now  remains  in  our  minds,  save  those  eternal  dogmas  on 
whioh  our  novel  ideas  rest,  and  the  touching  and  sublime 
doctrines  of  charity  and  equality  which  the  Son  of  Mary 
formerly  taught," 

Camille  DesmouUns  published  a  journal,  with  this  motto: 
**  There  is  no  victim  more  agreeable  to  the  Gods  than  an 
immolated  king.** 

Suddenly  the  nron  chest  was  discovered,  and  Bobespierre 
demanded  at  once,  not  the  trial,  but  the  punishment  oithe 
King! 

"But,*'  said  he,  "  to  what  punishment  shall  we  condemn 
htmf  The  pUnishmeUt  of  death  is  too  cruel,  says  one. 
No,  says  another;  life  is  more  cruel  still,  and  we  must  con- 
demn him  to  live.  Ye,  his  advocates,  would  ye,  by  pity  or 
from  cruelty,  avert  from  him  the  punishment  of  his  crimes? 
For  myself,  I  abhor  the  penalty  of  death.  I  have  neither 
love  nor  hate  for  Louis ;  I  hate  nothing  but  his  crimes. 
I  have  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  it  is  not  my  fault  if  the 
ilrst  principles  of  reason  have  appeared  moral  and  judi- 
cial heresies.  But  you,  who  have  never  been  of  opinion 
that  this  relaxation  of  punishment  should  he  exercised  in 
favour  of  the  unhappy  persons  whose  ofifbnces  are  pardoned 
and  pardonable,  by  what  singular  fatality  are  you  reminded 
of  your  humanity,  in  order  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  great- 
est of  criminals!  Do  you  ask  an  exception  from  the  pain 
of  death  for  him  who  tUone  could  render  It  legitimate? 
A  dethroned  king  in  the  very  heart  of  a  republic  not  yet 
cemented! — ^a  king,  whose  very  name  drew  foreign  hostili- 
ties on  the  nation!  Neither  prison  nor  exile  can  render  his 
an  innocent  existence.  It  is  with  regret  I  pronounce  the 
fatal  truth.  Louis  must  perish,  rather  than  a  hundred 
thousand  virtuous  citizens!  Let  Louis  perish,  that  the 
country  may  live." 
Th«  aete  ctaeeu$aUan  was  read — ^the  trial  appointed. 
On  the  11th  October,  Louis  XYL  was  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  Convention. 

Paris  wore  the  aspect  of  a  military  camp.  All  the  posts 
were  doubled,  and  the  muster-roll  of  the  National  Guard  was 
called  over  every  hour.  A  piquet  of  several  hundred  men 
was  stationed  in  the  court  of  each  of  the  efght  sections, 
ih^'Tuileries  was  occupied  by  a  reserve,  and  heavy  patrols 
moved  about  the  streets. 

li  wis  the  same  scene  so  often  witnessed  since,  up  to 
the  very  day  I  am  writing,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  theo- 
itt  tf  tht  above  eveiits. 


A  perfect  army  of  cavalry,  Inftn^,  and  arffllfliy,  isr- 
rounded  the  King,  whose  rescue,  it  was  wsll  knon,  kaJ 
been  planned.  But  the  conspirators  were  awed  bjr  th» 
energy  of  the  Convention. 

The  King  was  placed  at  the  bar,  and  his  act  of  seetta- 
tion  read  to  him.  It  contained  imeh  truth,  and  modi  ex- 
aggeration. 

Louis  XVI.  sealed  his  own  fhte,  and  declared  himsrif 
guilty,  by  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  iron  chest,  and  pat- 
ting himself  on  his  defence  as  wholly  innocent.  Bad  he 
boldly  avowed  what  was  true  in  the  accusation,  and  omied 
to  the  papers  written  with  his  own  hand,  hisdefienflewooU 
have  been  more  dignified,  if  not  more  fortunate. 

The  King  was  sent  bock  to  prison ;  and  the  Oonvmtfoi 
— despite  Marat  and  Billaud-Varennes — ^voted  dmoii 
unanhnously  that  the  King  should  choose  two  tcntoA, 

The  lUng  chose  Tronehet  and  Target,  the  fonDtr  of 
whom  alone  courageously  accepted;  fo  be  joined  by  Ikatm 
and  Malesherbes. 

The  Convention  heard  the  defienoeof  theMenmouith 
in  silence. 

Louis  XVI.  then  went  out,  and  the  struggle  began. 

Bazere  demanded  instant  judgment. 

Buhem,  the  appel  nomimd. 

Lanjuinais  asked  for  on  aiqpeal  to  the  people,  1«t  fiis 
Convention,  determined  no  longer  to  temporise,  drowned 
his  voice. 

"  To  the  Abbaye,"  cried  the  Mountain. 

"  He  is  a  royalist,**  screamed  Duhem. 

"He  accuses  the  lOth  August,"  said  Legendre,  the 
butcher,  and  friend  of  Marai. 

"  He  will  soon  transfer  us  into  the  accused,  and  the 
Kmg  into  a  judge,"  observed  Julien. 

Lanjuinais  replied  by  saying,  tliat  the  enemiei  of  the 
King  could  not  also  be  accusers,  judges,  and  jury. 

« Down  with  him!     I  aocuse  him,'*  said  Choa£eo. 

"  To  the  Bar  !'* 

"Tothe  Abbaye!" 

After  tremendous  clamour,  on  ocljoummeBt  was  votei 

The  Mountain  raised  a  terrific  and  tremendous  dsBh 
our,  but  the  edjoumment  was  persevered  In. 

On  the  27th  December,  the  debate  vna  renewed. 

"  If  the  King  be  innocent,**  said  St.  Just,  *  ^  pei^ 
ore  gtulty.  You  have  piocl«dmod  mofttal  law  agatnet  the 
tyrants  of  the  world,  and  spare  yotir  own.  The  itrda* 
tion  only  begins  when  the  tyrant  ends,'* 

The  Gironde,  compromised  by  the  iron  eheatj  Isobd 
round  for  some  stay.  It  was  neoessaryto  olitifililettpssiy 
popularity. 

This  sealed  the  fitte  of  Louis  XYL 

The  Mountain  pushed  on  the  condemnolion  flnon  pris* 
ciple ;  the  Gironde,  fhmi  inierest. 

At  last  the  day  arrived,  and  the  fi»Howl4g  qucMitii 
were  put— 

Finu-^JM  Louis  guilty? 

See(md — Shall  the  decision  of  the  Cbtove&tfoii  be  mh» 
mitted  to  the  ratlfieati<m  of  the  pooplef 

ntni— What  shall  be  the  seiiteneef 

To  the  first  question,  six  huudred  cud  ^ly^  replied  ia 
the  affirmative. 

Two  hundred  and  dghty-one  voted  fbrtbeftppaftlteths 
people;  foor  hundred  and  twenty-three  against 

Danton  now  gave  up  the  King.  The  vote  dedided  Um, 
and  he  called  for  an  immediate  sentence. 

Loi^juhuus  dematided  that  a  uijotfiyi  oOBiMlrflcv' 
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tUsdft  of.  Aft  nwUmh  binecemiy  to  oondann  IheKJog. 

Daoioa  (Sftufed  Uui  to  be  r^eoted. 

Thfl  AMrmhlT  thfiii  ^J^IenhI  itislf  nanianeiii  nntil  the 
TotiDgwMoyer. 

The  names  of  the  membera  were  called  oyer  in  batcbea, 
Uie  neiub^ni  &r  eaoh  department  votiag  tqgetber. 

At  eight  oVlook  at  night,  thia  b^^an. 


CHAFTEft  YH. 
XBS  ▲PfJSL  SOMUr^JL 

Minnda  aiMi  Charles  Clement  had  obtained  ticketa  for 
the  chamber  hj  the  aasUtanoe  of  Gracchus  Antiboul^  and 
they  had  lat  it  all  ont  At  six  they  bad  left»  to  letom 
agjMn  at  eight;  and  they  now  took  their  way^ano-io-ann,  to 
the  hall  of  the  ConYeotion* 

Paris  was  gloomy  and  threatenbg.  The  Commune  of 
the  city,  bat  for  wliom  the  King  would  never  have  been 
tried*  kept  the  Taut  mettopolis  under  the  pressure  of  its 
terror.  All  the  worst  bands  of  September  and  August 
lere  soUected  roond  the  Conventioo. 

The  cold,  wintry  night,  made  the  scene  doubly  dismal. 

Threadiug  theh:  way  through  ftoonsUess  multitude, 
Miranda  approached  the  ancient  nKmasteiy  in  which  sat 
the  Berohition  Icamate,  pregnant  with  £ste^  and  ahwi  to 
horl  defiance  in  the  fi»ce  of  astounded  Europe. 

The  houTv  the  gloomy  passages,  the  vaults,  the  cannon 
with  lighted  matches  beside  them  in  the  hands  of  artillery- 
men derotad  to  the  Commune,  the  peculiar  costumes  of 
the  day,  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  members,  all  added 
to  the  wild  and  aavage  grandour  of  the  scene. 

The  members  were  going  in  as  our  friends  came  up« 

A  batch  eame  up  amid  terrific  cheers.  It  was  Bobes- 
pierTe,  Conthoo,  St.  Just,  and,  behind,  Marat  and  Danton. 

BobespieExe  stepped  back  a  moment,  and  taking  Mi- 
randa's arm,  led  her  past  the  sentries. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  they  were  sitting  in  a  tribune 
at  the  reiy  edge  of  the  Mountain,  within  Hpeaking  of 
Gncchns. 

It  was  a  ioena  Barer  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Comrention  hall  was  not  well  lighted.  The  centre 
only  was  illumined,  while  into  the  corners  the  glimmer  of 
the  chandalier  and  lamps  before  the  President  penetrated 
mC  Tha  publio  seats  were  all  crammed  to  suffocation; 
the  £nmt  leaU  being  oocopied  by  gaily-dressed  young 
VQoeo,  with  tri-coloured  ribbons  bedecking  them. 

Miranda  and  Charlea  Clanent  sot  at  the  extreme  end  of 
tbaiiibuae* 

Xhs  women  talkad.  of  indifferent  subjects,  only  stopping 
to  prick  with  a  pin  on  a  card  the  rotes  as  they  were  giren. 

I^efreshments,  ices,  oraqgos,  and  sweets,  were  handed 
mad. 

Men  stood  at  the  rery  mouth  of  the  Chamber,  to  give 

ntadetba  ueMU 

Each  member  was  called  in  his  turn,  and  went  up  to  the 
triUms  to  give  his  vote  aloud,  and  with  whatever  obserra- 
tisns  he  thought  proper* 

The  whole  body  via  agiUted;  tha  depaties  mmgled  with 
the  spectators,  scarce  knowing  what  they  did* 

"*  Tha stviMwer  oeasad,  but  fur  a  moment,"  ai^s  Lamor- 
tine,''  when  the  name  of  some  important  deputy  pronounced 
by  the  i^/sau^ed.^  i^es  to  turn  towards  him,  in  order  to 
karn  from  Us  ajjpearance,  and  the  motion  of  his  lips, 
vhether  be  pronouncfd  for  life  or  death.  The  benches  of 
the  deputiea  were  nearly  flmpi<y»  Weary  of  a  sitting  of 
^^^^WWTif  vluch  waayiet  to  bu  luintemipted  imtU  a^- 


tenoe  waa  passed,  soma  gathered  in  tmaU  gCQupilR  Md  oqi^ 
versed  in  under-tones,  in  attitudes  of  patient  resignation ; 
others,  with  their  legs  extended,  leaning  .h^ck  on  tho  de- 
serted benobef,  fell  asleep  nnder  the  Foigbt  of  thair 
thoughts,  and  only  awoke  at  th^  clamour  made  when  fi 
vote  was  given  more  energetically  than  usual.  The  m^ority, 
perpetually  driven  from  one  place  to  auotherj  ly  the  i«- 
ternal  agitation  of  their  reflections,  kept  moving  from  one 
back  to  another.  They  passed  from  gronp  to  groups  ex- 
changing,  in  low  voices,  a  few  words  with  their  coUeugues, 
itTitiqg  on  their  knees,  exasbg  what  they  had  written,  r&- 
writii^  their  inten^led  vote,  and  again  obliterating  it, 
until  the  moment  when  called  on  by  the  usher,  who,  sur* 
prising  them  in  their  hesitation,  snatched  from  their  lips 
the  fiatal  word,  which  one  minute  more  would  have  changed 
to  a  contrary  decision.*' 

**  My  God  I "  whispered  Miranda,  in  a  low  tone^  *<hov 
wiUitbe?" 

**  The  votes  are  very  equal  as  yet.  What  thinkest  thou, 
Gracchus?" 

'*  Death  and  exile  are  as  yet  evenly  balanced,''  replied 
the  Republican.  *'  for  my  port^  I  care  not  much  which 
triumphs.    My  mind  is  made  up.'' 

**  How  mean  you  to  vote  I "  asked  Miropda,  in  a  low 
tone. 

*'  Let  me  commune  with  my  conscienoe  until  the  last 
instant,"  said  Graocus  Antiboul,  solemnly*  <*  You  will  soon 
hear  at  the  tribune." 

'"Tis  curious,"  remarked  Clement;  **  the  votes  are  al<* 
most  bahmced." 

**The  Alphabet  brings  Gironde,"  replied  Gracchus. 
"  When  the  members  for  that  department  have  voted,  all 
will  be  decided." 

<'  Gironde! "  said  the  usher. 

Every  voice  in  the  vast  hall  was  hushed,  as  the  whole 
of  the  deputation  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde  moved 
towards  the  tribune. 

Yergniaud  was  at  their  head.  Ilis  speech  against  Bo- 
bespierre  was  well  remembered ;  besides,  the  night  before* 
he  had  promised  to  save  the  King. 

The  great  orator's  brow  was  calm,  his  lipe  were  com- 
pressed, his  nostrils  dilated. 

<'  The  citoyen  Yergniaud  ! "  said  the  secretary. 

The  most  intense  silence  prevailed.  l^\erj  wliisper  waa 
boshed.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  mighty  speaker,  who 
wielded  the  partly  of  the  Gironde  at  his  will. 

He  walked  slowly  and  calmly  op  the  steps,  gaaed  at  tha 
Mountain  with  a  look  of  courage  and  defiance,  closed  his 
eyes  as  if  reflecting,  and  then  spoke  ia  a  low,  distinct,  and 
melancholy  tone. 

«  DkathI" 

The  Mountain  bounded  with  astonishment— the  vast 
mass  spoke  not,  scarcely  breathed.  The  word  was  too  un- 
expeoted — too  astounding.  Ail  felt  that  the  King  waa 
gone. 

<<  They  dared  not ! "  said  Bobespiem^  with  a  amila 
fiff  mora  of  contempt  than  satisfaction. 

*  *  These  are  your  orators ! "  muttered  Danton,  shrugging 
bis  shoulders.  "  Ail  talk.  They  desert  every  pr<Hnisa. 
The  party  ia  annihilated." 

AU  the  Gkonde  voted  for  death,  even  Sieyes;  Condoroat 
for  exile. 

'*  All  is  over,*'  mattered  Miranda^  scarce^  able  to  sptak. 

'<  Paris  I "  cried  ihe  usher. 

Agam  silence  prevailed,  and  the  twen^-onodeputiw  jor 
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Paris — ^Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  Billatid — ^Varennes, 
David,  Gracchas  Antiboul,  &c. — moved  towardstbetribnne. 

Robespierre  spoke  first. 

He  repeated  his  usual  protestation  agninst  the  existence 
of  the  punishment  of  death ;  but  added  that,  while  the 
Legislature  allowed  the  penalty  to  exist,  it  could  not  be 
more  fittingly  applied  than  to  the  enemies  of  the  Republic. 

"  I  vote  for  death!"  were  his  concluding  words. 

Twenty  voices  echoed  the  word  death,  one  after  another, 
including  Graccus  Antiboul. 

"He,  tool*'  groaned  Miranda. 

''  Hush !  Here  comes  Egalit^,**  said  Charles  Olement^ 
who  was  pale  and  trembling  with  excitement. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of  Jjouis  Philippe,  was  ad« 
vancing  towards  the  tribune  amid  profbmid  silence.  Bv«ry* 
body  felt  that,  with  the  cousin  of  the  King,  only  one  vote 
was  possible.  All  the  curiosity  was  to  hear  in  what  way 
he  would  reconcile  his  demooratie  with  his  family  feelings. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Robespierre^  tunitng  towards  Clement, 
who  hod  spoken  to  him  as  the  leader  of  the  Mountain  took 
a  seat  near  them,  <*  he  most  vote  for  exile.' ' 

The  Duke  unrolled  a  paper. 

'*  Solely  influenced  by  my  duty-— convinced  that  all  who 
have  violated,  or  shall  violate  hereafter,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  merit  death — I  vote  for  death.  *  * 

A  silence  of  horror  pervaded  the  Assembly.  Miranda 
covered  h^  face ;  the  liioantain  looked  at  each  other  with 
a  shudder.  Not  a  man  in  the  whole  Convention  admired 
or  approved  the  horrid  act.  It  was  not  heroism.  It  was 
slavish  cowardice,  to  guard  hb  own  life. 

**  The  miserable  wretch ! "  said  Robespierre.  "  He  had 
only  needed  to  have  looked  to  the  dictates  of  his  hearty 
and  of  nature;  he  would  not,  dared  not,  do  so.  The 
Bepoblie  would  have  been  more  ma^jruanimous." 

The  Duke  regained  his  seat,  degraded  even  in  the  eyes 
of  the  most  bloody  and  extreme  of  the  Hebertists. 

The  voting  continued  some  time  longer. 

'*  Have  you  kept  any  account  ?  "  said  Miranda,  in  a  low 
whisper,  while  her  breath  came  and  went  in  fitful  heavings. 

"  No !  But  it  is  still  doubtful,"  replied  Charles  Clement. 

Komtiig  was  approaching,  and  the  voting  was  declared 
closed. 

Vergniaud  took  the  chair,  and,  pale  and  ghastly,  rose  to 
pvoclaam  the  result.    His  hands  trembled. 

At  this  instant,  a  deputy,  Duchatel,  was  carried  in  on 
A  litter,  in  his  bed-clotlies.  He  came  to  vote  against 
death — ^himself  dying. 

Yeigniand  corrected  the  figures,  and  gave  them  out  in 
a  voice  of  unspeakable  agony. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  members  had  voted. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  voted  for  exile  or  a  prison 
antil  peace. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  for  death,  including  the 
forty-six  who  voted  for  death  with  suspension  of  the  exe- 
cution. 

There  was  only  a  majority  of  seven  votes  fbr  immediate 
death.  Take  away  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Vergniaud, 
Brissot,  and  RoUand,  and  the  majority  would  have  been  a 
minority. 

Miranda  rose,  her  veil  drawn  over  her  face  alone  con- 
ceiling  her  agony,  and  left  the  Convention  with  Charles 
Clement. 

"In  how  many  days  will  he  die?"  whispered  she,  as 
they  gained  a  street  at  some  little  distance  from  the  As- 


"  In  how  many  hoan,  ask  me  JsaUtfi^^  sMrCliKki 
Clement. 

<<HoDrs!  My  God,  what  am  I  to  dot  Chsrk^IaDst 
leave  you.  I  go  to  meet  those  who  iriU  stmstoMte 
htm.  You  cannet  accon^woy  me.*' 

"  I  cannot,  Miranda,"  said  the  jomig  ,qis%  vic^ilj ; 
"  but  beware  vhat  yaa  are  doijqp.  Nothing,  csii  iiv«  t'ae 
King.  It  is  Qsekws  sta^ggliog.  You  will  «n)y  iki  juur 
own  lifeuselesslly.     Take  my  advice^  and  abstaia." 

**  I  have  vowed,  and  I  will  keq>iiijvowt,*' laid  the  jomg 
Countess,  who  tr«mbled  with  emotion.  **  Assist neiaWtiw 
fiacre^  and  then  Imm  aae.   We  shalLmeei in  theevemig" 

Obarles  dement  called  the  coaoh,  pat  Miripda  in  it, 
and  then  moved  air^.  .    ^ 

On  enterii^  the  betel,  he  £9and  an  ofiSeial  letter  os  bis 
table. 

It  was  an  seder  feonx  Santene,  to  tako  the  egnuand  «f 
the  National  Ooard  at  the  TesBple  during  the  acxt  Uurk- 
six  flours. 

Charles  dement  at  once  pot  on  bis  unjfan«K^|iidyDMBkF> 
ing  a  hone,  gaUeped  ioirarda  the  ntyal  prison,  whirhk 
entered  with  the  eonnissioBBEa  appmnted  by  tbeCooren- 
tion,  to  announce  to  Louis  his  condemnation. 

**  When?''  smd  the  yooiig  man,  in  a  whimper,  to 
Santerre. 

"  In  twenty-four  hours.     That  is,  to-morrow." 

«•  I  expected  it." 

**  And  now,  citizen,'*  said  the  oonmmndor  of  the  >'9- 
tional  Guard,  drawing  Charles  Clement  on  one  fiie,'*'l«- 
wore.  There  are  traitors  in  the  Temple.  A  plot  to'ssw 
Louis  exists.  He  has  friends  within  and  wi^oal.'  Tkt 
rascally  Chevalier  de  Jarjais  is  at  the  bolfeMB  of  It.  It 
they  mean  to  do  anything,  it  will  be  to*nighl.'  -  Tbu  Airi 
not  let  a  fibre  sleep.  The  capture  of  the  uempiialSH^ 
the  chief  object  in  view ;  fiir,  as  to  any  ftar  oMIidl  ttimaA 
ing,  I  have  none." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Charles  Cleneat,  scMMiel^  Me  le  %\k 
his  deep  and  intense  emotion. 

'*  But  there  is  no  accounting'  ftr  ttimrrTtiTjiinglii     TBe 
more  mad  the  enterprise,  the  meve  ihef  )eiiii«4l.^ 

"  I  suspect  there  are  more  than  Royalistete'J!.?-  ¥iM] 
and  tender-hearted  RepaUioans  are 

**  I  know  it.    In  the  CommMe  itariil  ilbb 
complices;  but  they  shall  be 
all  be  punished." 

And  Santerre  moved  away,  tt^jtmAib 

Charles  Clement  remains^  alone  -skli*^' 
which  were  ftr  from  pita 
was  now  about  to  ran  was  sliU 
and  he  was  her  ohiaf  aati^iniii,  •...       j. 

To  pass  tlie  time,  he  ordered  oat 
who  were  on  doty,  save  thwha 

His  ^e  glanced  down  the  mnltf 
great  effort  of  sMigyy  he 

In  tlM  disifQise  of  Nblmtti 
Broun,  Paul  Ledru,  Duchesne,  and  some  ^^^fgt 
were  nofeoriims  Boyvlists.    TTm  hwi  m>  maju)  nf^JluiHi  i 
the  Tnileries  on  the  10th, 
Ha  sent&r  ^ntftiiitt,  air  if  tft  jMJfcjwfijijMpv 

'*  General,'*  said  he,  **  grant  me  a  &viNir, 
conspiracy  is  broken  up."    .  ^^^ 

<*  Whatever  it  be,  s^  deac.  Ca«MiM^j|i|B!M'*'  r^ 
pneu  Bwunenre.  «     .     .ji  Jw* 

^Ewery  Natiaoal  0wff4  in  *K,TliTrtLr  J  JhP^ 
or  a  traitor.    Then  are  inHflu  mqprt^JSlfatji  C9tti 
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(Mr  iif «  mra  eon^any,  md  tlMn  marek  them  out    At 
ilM  door,  I  will  giTe  them  a  hint  which  will  cool  their  zeal." 

^Tfaen  are  two  sans-cnlotte  companies  in  the  Rue 
Tirile  dtt  Tempte,"  replied  Santerre,  astounded.  «« I  will 
send  for  them  at  once.  Act  as  yon  think  heet.  I  give 
joa  imHmfted  command." 

In  ten  mimitefl  more,  the  dram  summoned  the  National 
Goard  to  their  arms,  to  receive  some  new  avriral. 

Thej  took  up  a  pontion  in  the  coort ;  the  gate  opened, 
and  the  head  of  a  sans-cnlotte  colnmn  appeared.  The 
NatiaBal  CKiard  looked  wildlj  at  eaoh  other. 

'^Cwrrj  arms!"  erted  Gharl^  Clement. 

The  Kational  Guard  obeyed,  and  next  momeDt  stood  in 
jffCMSoe  of  doaUe  the  nnmher  of  sana-cnlottes. 

"Gitlaens !  **  *  satd  Charles  Clement^  severely  address- 
ing the  Kadonal  Guard,  "  I  hare  an  objecticm  to  com- 
vmaSng  afbroe  of  so  mixed  a  eharaeter  as  yonrs.  Besides, 
a  rsscoe  of  Loohr  is  talked  of,"  and  his  eye  was  ihll  of 
neaaung  to  Bromi,  Duchesne,  and  many  others ;  "and  I 
M  mere  laftt j  here,  sorromided  by  the  efa^dren  of  Paris 
nd  MarseiHes.     Ton  are  relieved  from  yoor  gvard. ' ' 

The  National  Guard,  stopiffed,  made  no  reply.  Charles 
Clement  lost  no  time.  Every  sentry  was  relieved ;  and, 
IB  a  qnoter  of  an  homr,  the  wh<^e  body  of  conspirators 
Tere  oat  of  the  Temple. 


OHAPTIB  vin. 
zax  sxAxa  or  louis  xvi. 

Twaa^-liMir  hoars  after,  a  carriage  left  the  Temple,  on 
itf  way  to  the  Place  do  la  Revolution.    In  it  were  four  men. 

These  Ibnr  men  were  Louis  XVI.,  two  gendarmes,  and 
tba  last  eottfeaaor  of  the  unfortunate  monarch. 

Sixty  drama  beat  loudly  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
vbiah  waa  oompoeed  of  Natioaal  Guards,  the  Marseillais, 
Mgolar  traofMk  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  gendarmes 
lad  artillery. 

Nolaiivmg  mnl  waa  allowed  to  cross  the  Boulevard,  or 
the  itrseta  from  the  Temple  to  the  Pkoe  do  la  Revolution. 

AH  ottiaana  weta  oonaaanded  to  keep  within  doors  on  the 
Uaa  of  the  piooeaaioo,  and  not  even  to  show  themselves  at 
tl»  windows. 

The  akf  WW  heavy,  witha  thiek  fog  in  the  air. 

FSkataod  b^oMla  liaad  the  whole  road,  while  cannon, 
laaM  witb  gnpa,  goardad  the  main  tiioroughfarea  and 


Iha  taiaihk  OomaBane  of  the  cHy  of  Paris  were  resolved 
ttHaalU^g  ahooM  sob  them  of  their  prey. 

DH^tallw  ovtaa  of  the  mnio^aUty,  crowds  assembled 
<>  <h>  Maa  of 'liawh,  hot  not  a  ovy,  not  a  aaurmur,  not  an 
IbmH,  wbb  hsaid.    The  Plaiia  mab,  usually  so  noiqr,  were 


a  detaobment  at  the  month 
flf  a  aamar  iMwt  betwoen  the  Poiiso  St.  Dems  and  St. 
Vtttku  Ha  had  Ibvp  haadted  sore  Rapublioaa  National 
CS«ai*iliiBr  Ua  oHers.  Hehadoeonpaad  the  pooition  from 

Abealib;aheisrorhonegall»ped  op.    Attheheadof 
it 


ChMlaaOltaMit  reeognised  Gfaeohoa  AaMhoid  and  Bo- 


"AOtur'  said  RobeepieRe. 

"WtaitMwef*'  raplied  Ohwiea. 

"BewatefalnL  Areaooewillbetried.  Oar  potioe  report 
te Hit  Joat  at  tills  spot  tha»1^at  aodaeious  vagabond  de 
'aijA  wtt  attaek  the  preeessfon.    We  rely  on  you.  V 

V^  XTL— VO.  CLZXXVII. 


"  Count  on  me,"  said  Clement,  firmly.  "  The  will  of  the 
Convention  shall  not  he  resisted.'' 

"  Could  not  a  reinforcement  be  sent?*'  asked  Gracchus. 

"  It  would  excite  suspicion,  and  put  them  on  their  guard,' ' 
replied  Robespierre,  and  ho  rode  off  to  join  St.  Just  and 
liohas,  who  were  examining  tlie  other  line. 

"Until  to-night,"  said  Gracchus;  and  the  two  young 
men  exchanged  a  solemn  greeting. 

Charles  Clement  remained  alone ;  and,  turning  his  back 
on  the  Boulevard,  gazed  curiously  at  the  houses  around. 

A  house  at  the  corner  of  the  nearest  street  attracted  his 
attention.  He  thought  he  noticed  an  unusual  number  of 
faces  at  some  of  the  upper  windows,  while  a  lad  on  the  roof, 
looking  towards  the  Bastile,  seemed  a  scout.  Besides  this, 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  a  number  of  young  men  stood  in  a 
group. 

**  Mareh  a  patrol  down  yonder  street,  and  disperse  that 
group,"  said  Charles  Clement  to  a  sergeant. 

The  soldier  obeyed  readily ;  and  a  patrol,  with  a  drum 
beating,  soon  soattered  the  orowd,  which  gave  way  before 
it,  and  disappeared-^they  could  not  see  how. 

Clement  felt  uneasy.  He  seemed  to  know  that  there  was 
more  behind  this  than  he  could  as  yet  fathom,  while  a  fear 
of  a  terrihle  and  wild  nature  filled  his  brain.  He  moved 
up  and  down  impatiently,  and  was  only  roused  from  a  moody 
reverie  by  the  arrival  of  the  head  of  the  procession. 

The  solemn  beating  of  sixty  drums  awoke  all  his  attention. 
He  formed  his  men  in  double  line,  and  prepared  to  receive 
the  cortege. 

Behind  the  drums  came  General  Santcrre  and  his  heavy 
escort     Both  the  general  and  his  men  were  silent. 

Then  came  the  carriage,  at  whk)h  Charles  Clement  gaaed 
moomfolly,  but  without  remorse,  for  to  him,  though  regret- 
ting the  scene,  a  great  act  of  retribntion  was  being  aocom- 
plished. 

The  carriage,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  heavy  esoort  of 
gendarmes,  was  just  in  front  of  Charles  Clement,  and  was 
going  very  slowly  down  the  hill. 

"Lookout!"  cried  a  sentry  from  behind  the  pi<taet 
commanded  by  Charles  Clement. 

'*  Help !  those  who  would  save  the  King,"  eried  a  hun- 
dred voices. 

"  Vive  U  Rot/**  shonted others. 

The  Republican  turned  round.  A  couple  of  hundred 
young  men,  amongst  whom  Charles  reoogoised  de  Jarjais, 
the  Baron  de  Batz,  Dovaux,  and  one  or  two  others,  were 
rushing  headlong  at  the  procession ;  another  body  seemed 
ready  to  guard  the  street,  while  more  again  were  nnpaving 
the  street. 

In  half  an  hour,  barricades  would  have  been  erected  in 
the  name  of  royalty  in  Paris  streets. 

"  Vive  la  RepuUique!**  thundered  Charles,  rushing, 
sword  iu  hand,  to  meet  the  Royalists. 

"  Vive  le  Roi!**  they  replied,  raising  a  cry  which  for  years 
was  to  resound  no  more. 

The  National  Guard  had  wheeled  round,  and  completely 
Ueekod  up  the  way ;  so  much  so,  that  the  procession  moved 
quietly  on,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  conspirators  saw  that  here  all  was  lost ;  and  as  they 
had  many  other  points  agreed  on,  they  gave  way. 

'  *  Sauve  qui  petU  / ' '  thundered  the  Baron  do  Vaux. 

But  the  National  Guard  bore  hotly  down  upon  them,  and 
they  were  eompelled  to  defend  themselves.  The  Royalists 
fought  with  desperation.    Not  one  would  surrender.    Not  a 
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Bhot  wAi  fiir^.  .  Swprd,  pike,  biiyonft,  did  tbe  work.  The 
oon^pii-atora  blocked  up  the  street,  and  kept  the  Repabltcans 
at  bay. 

"Vivf  fa  ,Jfepublifttf  r*  %f^n  thundered  Charles  Cle- 
inent,  urjg;ing  hi?  ^eo  on. 

Tho  Royalists  replied  by  their  ory  as  warmly ;  and  though 
fallini;  before  frosb  assattants,  still  held  out.  At  but,  Dot 
twenty  remained.  The  sans-culottes  came  up.  These  terrl^ 
bio  men  went  in,  pike  in  hand,  to  do  the  work  of  death. 

The  small  knot  had  plaoed  their  hacks  against  a  narrow 
porte  eochere,  the  bell  of  which  ono  rang  Airiously  all  the 
time. 

Clement  saw  that  they  had  hope  of  escape,  and  itrore  to 
capture  them.  He  rosokod  to  ru^h  on  them,  and  disarm 
them ;  but  the  ardour  of  the  sans-culottes  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  was  impelled  on ;  and,  in  tho  feverish  excitement 
of  the  moment,  again  spoke  :— 

**  Ifa  RepMique  I    Vive  la  RepuibHqxie  !  *'  he  cried, 

**  La  Nation/  Vive  la  Nation!  **  replied  a  young  mnn, 
who  fought  with  ono  hand#  while  he  pulled  at  the  bell  with 
the  other.     The  voioe  had  a  magic  effect. 

To  rush  forward,  to  turn  on  his  own  men,  to  shriek  them 
back,  to  waye  his  sword  wUdly  round  the  youth,  to  shield 
hiiHt  while  he  passed  through  the  half-open  wicket,  by  his 
own  body,  was  for  Charles  Clement  the  work  of  an  instant. 

*'  The  Royalist  has  escaped  !  "  yelled  tho  sans-culottcs. 

"Treason  r*  oriecl  soiiie»  waving  their  pikes  or  or  the 
young  man. 

' '  Hq  was  alone.  All  the  rest  wore  dead ,' '  replied  Charles 
Clement,  coldly.  *'I  came  to  fight,  not  to  murder.  I 
thought  I  was  Dghting  at  the  head  of  true  Republicans." 

Tbe  sans-culottes  still  murmured ;  but  unwilling  to  lose 
time,  they  plunged  at  the  door,  and  it  fell  open.  All  rushed 
in,  and  at  their  head  Charles,  who,  by  his  eagerness,  ro- 
gained  somewhat  the  confideBco  of  his  men. 

They  searched  the  bouse  from  garrot  to  cellar,  but  they 
found  nothing. 

'*  Thank  God/*  whispered  Charles  Clement,  '<iA«  is 
safe.*' 

lie  had  saved  Miranda  from  cortiin  death,  by  recognising 
her  voice,  despite  her  strange  disguise. 

After  a  long  search,  he  re-formod  his  men ;  and  leaving  a 
piquet  in  possession  of  the  house,  he  turned  to  the  Boule- 
vard, and  advanced  to  the  Plnoe  do  la  Revolution. 

Ho  reached  the  Rue  onoo  Royale,  and  looked  down. 

He  saw  a  sea  of  heads,  a  hundred  thousand  upturned 
faces,  and  a  forest  of  bayonets,  illumined  by  the  faint  rays 
of  a  wintry  sun,  and  in  the  centre  four  upright  posts,  blood 
red,  and  the  lofty  groove  of  the  guillotine.  Bead  silence  pre- 
vailed. 

Suddenly  a  salute  of  artillery  was  heard,  a  ory  of  Vive  la 
Riyvhliquef  a  huge  breath,  as  ifof  millions  awakoning,  and 
the  youug  man  knew  that  tho  tragedy  was  over. 

Charles  Clement  turnod  away  to  hide  a  tear.  Muoh  as 
ho  hated  tho  King,  tho  race,  tho  system,  which  hjid  fallen 
that  jnstant  never  to  rise  again,  except  in  a  fitful  ghostly 
gust,  ho  pitied  tho  man,  and  tho  Republican  wept  over  the 
grave  of  the  King, 

The  city,  mute  with  astonishment,  went  to  its  home ;  and 
that  night  many  a  mother  kissed  her  child,  and  wife  her 
husband,  and  blessed  themselves  they  were  only  poor  people. 

Paris  had  often  enough  before  rebelled  against  its  tyrantu 
and  oppressors,  and  sent  them  forth  in  search  of  safer  quar- 
ters; but  po^,  fur  the  first  time,  the  people  had  calmly 


put  to  death  a  king.  Painful  as  wv  ilM  ii^  U.  nfjDfjpN. 
sary  to  destroy  the  king-worship  of  the  peop^s,  who,  sioe^ 
this  day,  have  admired,  feared,  loved,  obeyed,  power,  bet 
never  worshipped  or  looked  on  it  as  spmetluag  myitis  aid 
divine,  which  it  were  saorilege  to  tojch,  Tbe  mob  of  Pans 
now  knew  that  a  king  is  but  a  man,  and  sometimes  a  veiy 
sorry  ono.  worthy  only  according  to  his  acts,  and  even  more 
responsible  than  others  j  for,  of  those  to  whoa  muoh  if 
given,  much  shall  bo  required. 

Regicide  is  ss  bad  as  any  other  murdeis^DO  more,  oe 
less  ;  but  there  are  periods  in  tho  world's  history  whea  s 
link  requires  to  be  broken.  No  monarch  ever  yet  heiitited 
to  let  thousands  fall  to  suit  his  schemes  and  views ;  sod  if 
once  now  and  then  the  lile  of  a  king  be  necessary  to  the 
people,  they  take  but  trifling  retribution.  Count  the  mil- 
Uons  slain  by  kings  !  Count  the  kings  slain  by  tbe  mil- 
lions, and  Judge  between  them. 

Charles  Clement  went  away,  silent  and  moody,  towsrdi 
Miranda^s  dwelling,  impatient  to  hear  news  of  her  esespe. 

As  he  entered  her  street,  a  dozen  sans-culottes  sarroonded 
him.  They  had  been  watching  for  him  for  more  than  aa 
hour. 

"Thy  sword,  citizen,*'  said  one. 

**  To  whom  speakest  thou  ?  " 

"  To  the  citoyen  Charles  Clement,  whom  I  arrsii  bj 
virtue  of  this  mandat,**  said  a  polico  agent. 

"  Of  what  am  I  aocusedf" 

'*  Of  Royalism,  and  aiding  the  eioapoof  •  Royiliiti'* 

Charles  Clement  laughed  outright, 

"Ayl  laugh!"  said  the  sans-oolotte,  " but  oomo^  ttioa 
eanst  tell  thy  story  to  the  eiiayM  aeeutate%ir  fMi^** 

"  Thou  wilt  accuse  Robespicrro  of  Royalism  next,"  laid 
our  hero,  still  laughing. 

<*  Who  knows?*'  said  one. 

"  Mirabeau  was  a  traitor,"  replied  another. 

<*Citoyen  1"  said  a  gentle  voice  at  his  elbow, 

Oharlet  Olemont  turned,  and  saw  Rose,  the  maid. 

"  Tho  oitoyenne  Miranda  awaits  you.*' 

«<  Tell  her,"  replied  Charles,  "  I  wMaboot  to  fUithfr, 
but  that  the  citoyen  accusateur  public  h.ia  sent  for  as. 
Bid  her  see  Robespierre,  and  tell  him  of  my  posittOB*  sbo 
Gracchus  Antiboul," 

Rose  tremblingly  replied  she  would*  a«4  t^Mp  CNisriss 
Clement  was  marched  off  to  the  prison  of  (ho  ifi^itffem 
by  his  repttblioan  guard,  .     . 


OHAFTUU.      .  .,.. 

CBABLU  cunovT  n9g;m^,jL,jmvimn  oh»^ 

For  more  than  three  weeke  Chariei  CJtaMit 
strietly  au  eecret.  He  neither  reoenped.DOOMMfieMiMa 
from  without,  nor  eould  hft  bimiflf  eead  Awtfi  ewaimui^ 
tions.  He  saw  no  one.  He  was  In  a^mU  I|y|f9asl( 
knowing  of  tbe  world  only  threncb  the  fee^  ,of  bifjjiilir 
bringing  him  food  at  stated  boquM,  hut  •pe^kiog.iiefif. 

The  young  ropublioau  remained  igoonuit  alikeof  lO^fidee* 
gers  and  glories  which  were  crowding  mund  thf  toodi.  He 
knew  not  thjit  war  without  aud  treMOU  witl^n  wwi  4vw(* 
ening  the  existenoe  of  hie  Uii4 

Neither  did  he  know  the  efforts  makieg  hj  his  ffkJk^ 
his  salvation.  Gracohus  and  MirendA  labevrad  d|y  eed 
nigh(.  They  demanded  iulerriewa  of  Fouqaiir  JTteriil*. 
of  Marat,  of  Daoton,  of  all  who  hud  power* 

Robespierre  refused  to  interfon^  fiJfi,diiKg  ^  wi  «C 
.power. 


MlltANI)A :  A  I'aLE  6f  THE  i-HEt^fl  HEVOLtrtlOi*. 
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^itfneyrpramfses,  tears,  ill  were  asedto  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  him,  but  in  Tain. 

Letters  were  sent  to  bim ;  tbey  nerer  reaobed  biffl. 

At  nigbt  Miranda  wandered  like  a  gbost  round  tbe 
gloomy  prison,  bat  in  tain. 

Sbe  attended  tbe  'Revolationary  tribanat  erery  day. 

Never  was  l^aris  in  sucb  k  state.  Tbe'  negleot  of  Cbarles 
Clement,  )>j  bTs  poUtioal  friends,  was  fuDy  to  be  excused. 

Fatal  rerersea  bad  taken  place.  Lyons  and  La  Vendee 
bftd  given  tbe  signal  of  oivil  war.  Custine  bad  been  defeat- 
ed. Dumourier  bad  soiled  bis  previous  glorious  career  by 
treachery.  War  bad  been  declared  against  England,  Hol- 
land, Spain,  and  Grormany. 

The  Oonvention  made  the  danger  known. 

A  black  flag  was  bung  on  tbe  cathedral  towert. 

The  rappel  beat  daring  twenty  consecutive  hoars  in  every 
qosrter  of  Plois,  and  th«  people  flew  to  arms. 

During  tbis  very  twenty  hours  Cbarles  Clement  was  sum* 
moned  before  the  Rerolutionary  Tribunal,  presided  over  by 
Foaqnier  Tinville.  It  was  early  in  the  moniing,  and  scarcely 
a  ioal  was  present,  save  a  batch  of  about  a  dosen  accused, 
the  ofllelals,  and  a  man  who  passed  his  days  in  the  court. 

Ibis  was  Fknl  Ledra;  but  by  neither  sign  nor  sound  did 
he  show  that  be  recognised  his  beloved  master. 

"Citisen  Charles  Clement,"  said  PouquierTinville,  with 
one  of  his  hideous  smiles — ^and  this  wretch  was  truly  a  fiend 
ineaniate— "  thou  art  accused  of  treaobery  to  tbe  Repub- 
lic. Hilte  millioM  de  hombes!  I  couldn't  have  believed 
it." 

"Abd  thou  doesn't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  replied  Claries 
Clement,  quietly. 

The  gendarmes  who  stood  aroand  looked  astonished; 
the  President  pushed  back  his  hair,  and  the  Jury  laughed; 
they  were  some  of  the  assassins  of  September,  picked  out 
by  the  atrodous  Commune,  which  did  its  best  to  cover  Re- 
Tolufcionary  principles  with  everlasting  odium. 

"What  mean' St  thou?"  asked  Fouquier. 

"  Thou  knowest  perfectly  well,  eitoyen  <ucu$aiewr  pub- 
He,  tha(l  am  as  good  a  republican  as  thyself,  if  not  better; 
but  thou  bast  thy  instructions;  follow  them  out.'* 

^  CCtoyeo,  absWer  thy  accusation.*' 
"  I  am  ready." 

'•fhyantorff* 

<»tliOfrkiio<m8iit;'* 

"Thy  age?" 

"  Twenty-seven." 

"ThyprofessioBt" 

"  RepdbBouk  MAur  afid  patrbt." 

'^Walfc  ^bMltd  attmced  to  aik  aristoorstf' 

"Twas  ailfartited,"  said  Charles  Clement,  sternly,  '^to 
ttiagrt  who  la  itoir  is  baaveti,  with  Qod.** 

*^W!eh  the  jBKrS$  Bajpmn9,  if  thou  vrilt,**  said  Fooquier 
TfaiviUa,  **  but  tkia  angel  was,  Ithink,  aduoheu." 

"tSheiras,  and  my  ooosin." 

*^  Good !  eouab  to  a  duoheas,  and  her  attaneed  husband; 
ud  aftsr  coofettlag  this,  and  ft  is  proved  thou  aidest  tbe 
Mcsipa  of  &  jaijats,  thou  would'st  be  thought  a  patriot. 
Wheie  are  thy  proofs  of  oivismt^ 
'M)fie  iii  1^  :ruiy.  Ask  tba  lOtb  August,**  replied 
Chiriyii;  '  *^  Ask  Robespierre!'' 

-  "AUvd-i^'lobd;  but  proving  nothing,'*' said  Fouquier 
TmviUe,  "  On  those  two  days  thou  mayest  have  done  tby 
Atr;'6rb%i  MA6r  arUrwards,  and  the  citoyen  Robespl 
B»7  havt  been  deceived." 
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"  Ho  may,"  replied  ChariOs.  **  and  probibty  lie  was. 
Since  thou  has  made  up  thy  mind,  cttoyen  Judge,  ^tlsus^losa 
asking  farther  questions." 

The  sanguinnry  Draco  of  the  Rerolation  ^kitied  grimly* 
and  turned  towards  his  jury,  who  smiled  too,  and  Wdbd 
their  heads. 

Five  minutes  after,  Charles  Clement  Was  condemned  to 
death,  and  ordered  for  execution  at  daybreak  on  the  follow* 
ing  day. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  made  way  for  the  next  vfetfan* 
who  bad  a  better  fate. 

It  was  a  young  giri,  whose  arrest  having  been  proved  to 
be  tbe  act  of  private  revenge,  tbe  accuser  took  her  place, 
and  was  sent  to  prison  for  two  years,  tbie  man  narrowly 
escaping  tbe  gaillotine. 

When  their  political  passions  wsrenotezoited,  these  men 
were  always  just. 

Paul  Ledru  bad  quitted  tbe  hall  the  instant  after  the  con- 
demnation of  Charles  Clement,  who  was  shortly  after  re- 
moved to  a  vast  cell,  in  company  with  those  who  were  to  bo 
his  comrades  in  the  morning. 

They  were  nine  in  number,  and  himself  made  ten. 

They  were  all  men,  and  one  of  them  was  a  priest. 

They  came  in  sullen,  and  sat  down  on  tbe  heaps  of  straiT 
which  lay  on  each  side,  and  on  which  so  many  were  yet  to 
lie,  to  await  a  bloody  rising. 

Tbe  priest  alone  sat  not  down,  but  lifted  up  bis  Toice,  and 
prayed  aloud. 

"Silence,"  said  6ue,  a  middle-aged  man,  oondemaed  to 
death  for  excltmg  a  mob  to  pillage  a  baker's  shop;  "  we 
have  had  enough  of  that  crosklng  all  our  days.*' 

"  Hush,"  replied  bharles  Clement,  sternly;  ''you  do  not 
mean  what  you  say.  We  are  all  about  te  die,  and  to  meet 
our  God  with  our  sms  upon  our  beads.  Think  you,  scoffer, 
that  you  will  die  less  happy,  because  a  minister  of  his  word 
has  oifered  you  comfortT** 

*'  I  don't  knoWf"  said  the  man,  sullenly. 

"I am  pleased  to  meet  one,"  said  tbe  priest,  meekly, 
"  who  has  respect  for  Heaven  and  its  will.  This  man  who 
soofis  is  a  Royalist  too ^* 

**  But  I  am  a  Republican,  but  none  the  less  a  believer. 
My  condemnation  is  tbe  result  of  a  mistake.  But  I  mur- 
mur not.    My  country  is  in  trouble  enough,  without  oaring 

about  me." 
"  Tou  are  a  Republican,  and  believe  in  God  V*  said  tho 

priest,  surprised. 

"It  is  because  I  believe  In  God,  in  bis  goodness,  in  hii 
mercy,  that  I  am  a  Republican,  Monsieur  the  ewri.  As  X 
understand  sacred  history,  God  created  man  te  enjoy  the 
earth  and  its  fruits.  I  flad  kings  and  nobles  occupied  solely 
with  one  object,  and  that  is,  to  take  unto  themselves  as  much 
as  possible,  leaving  to  the  many  a  little  as  is  convenient. 
As  this  is  unnatural,  and  against  the  manifest  will  of  tbe 
Almighty,  I  have  sought  for  something  more  just  in  the 
eyes  of  God  than  tbe  association  of  a  few  for  the  ii^jury  of 
tbe  many,  and  I  have  thought  that  the  association  of  tbe 
many  for  the  benefit  of  all  is  something  likely^  to  be  pleas- 
ing to  Hun.    Hence  I  am  a  Republican." 

"  Tou  may  be  right,  and  you  may  be  wrong, '*•  replied  the 
meek  priest,  "but  now  is  not  tbe  time  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion. Let  us  pray  together,  forgetting  aUke  our  differencet 
of  belief,  of  opinion,  and  of  faith." 

Charles  Clement  bowed  bis  head,  and  Um  priest  ]^yed« 

For  a  while  some  lay  sullen^  or  sobbing,  but  {Maentty 
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t^mvM  VPf  994  Wqw  AiiDyamaiM,  ti»  G«21  of  Denth 
iru  a  ohapel  of  adoration. 

Vx9Cfmf  over,  ibo  YtotimtoowerBdon  tboltiraw,  or  vralked 
aboBt^:  vs  taJJM*  Soma  nl^,  ami  «foo  hearUy,  drMmin^ 
of  greeii  AaUl«|  and  jpohq£  ilays,  and  bafipj  houni,  anU  wak- 
ing wiUi  a  a(art|  to  Jkboit  that  life  was  nearly  oit r«  The 
Royalist  agent  of  emeate  walked  aboot  in  a  towering  pa»« 
aion. 

"  To  be  eaoght  working  for  a  cause  I  hate,  fi>r  moo^." 
hajprowled.  "Corse  the  day  I  quitted  my  aection  to  take 
RoyalUt  gold.  Ah!  PiU,  I  wish  I  had  you  hera.  DogI  I 
would  orosh  you.  And  Bruuswickt  how  I  would  throttle 
him." 

"Adieu!  wife!  ohild!  world!  all  I"  murmnrad  a  yoang 
man,  pale,  and  yet  calm,  beside  Charles  Cleineut;  **'tM 
hard  to  leaye  them,  is  it  not  V 

<*'Tis  hard,"  repUed  Charles,  "and  yet  better  be 
dead,  perhaps,  than  lire.  We  die,  and  see  no  more  of  this 
world.  We  may  not  glTe  ourselves  death,  but  we  may  avoid 
iearing  it  when  it  comes.' ' 

**  Not  when  we  are  happy." 

'*  And  you  were  happy  ?' '  said  tho  young  Republican. 

"  As  happy  as  a  foad  wife,  a  lorely  infant,  and  a  tiau- 
qnil  dispositioo,  could  moke  me." 

••  And  why  are  you  hero?** 

'*  As  an  aooompltoe  of  that  agent  of  the  foreigner,  who 
was  pushing  tho  people  to  pillage.*' 

"  But  you  are  not.'* 

"  I  prcTcnted  the  people  hanging  him  right  off." 

"  I  pity  you,  my  friend,  but  there  is  no  remedy.  Uark, 
how  the  drums  beat  thd  rappel  still." 

"It  is  the  twentieth  hour.  The  country  is  in  danger, 
and  this  is  the  appeal  to  arms." 

"  Pity  wo  could  not  giro  our  breasts  to  the  enemy,  in- 
stead of  our  necks  to  the  fatal  knife." 

"Pity,  indeed,"  said  the  youo^g  man.  "I would  not 
oaro  perishing  in  battle  against  the  foreigner,  but  the  guil- 
lotine'*—and  he  buried  his  faco  in  his  hands  and  said  no 
more. 


CnAPTKB  X. — THE  SND. 

An  hour  passed,  and  Charles  Clement  remained  lying  on 
tho  straw  in  deep  thought.  Ho  feared  not  death ;  but  he 
regretted  not  being  able  to  bid  adieu  to  those  friends  for 
whom  he  felt  so  much  affection.  Muanda,  Gracchus,  Paul 
Ledru,  theur  two  wives,  all  he  would  have  gladly  seen  once 
more. 

"  Citoyen  Charles  Clement,"  said  the  jailer,  in  a  deep 

hoarse  Toicc. 

"  Already  I"  he  murmured. 

"  Already!'*  repeated  the  nine  other  yictims. 

Tho  jailer  made  no  reply,  but  bade  the  young  man  move 
quickly  and  not  keep  a  public  fonotionary  waiting. 

He  followed  the  turnkey  into  the  passage. 

It  was  lined  with  gendarmes  of  the  Republic. 

They  made  way  for  htm. 
'  Go  in  there,*'  said  the  jailer. 

Charles  Clement  saw  a  narrow  door  before  him  leading 
into  a  obamber;  he  went  In.    The  door  closed  behind  him. 

"  Saved!"  muttered  a  voice. 

He  raised  his  eyes.  Robespierre  stood  beside  him;  and 
behind  Gracdhus,  Miranda,  and  Paul  Ledru. 

"  Citizen,"  taid  Robespierre,  quietly,  "I  never  forgot 
you ;  but  appearances  were  against  you,  and  my  power 


was  not  sufBoiint  to  aare  a  «)i{pAs(,  .X.4»i)|dpo|^f|Gn;Bi 
the  Commune."  ,,,     ., 

"Andnow?**  .,^  . 

"  Now,  citisea  Clement^wly,  I  have  wa»  t|;^^|f9  ^ 
out  of  desperation.  This  citoyenne  leaves  menop^j|«;fir  At 
my  own  deor  J  meet  b^  every  4sy;  at  tho  GooiSitifV^gBts 
X  meet  her  at  night."  •  2-  ^ 

"  Never  mind,"  cried  Mirandu;  "  b»  la  aa^^:  Itiaio  ftst 
W9  owe  his  life." 

**N%y,  to  thee.  This  maming  she  came  to  ayjrpogi, 
forced  bor  way  in,  told  me,, before  St.  Just,  the st9ry  of  hst 
disguise,  and  how  yon  heoame  suspecte^.  I  saw  at  ones  tbai 
no  political  motive  actuated  you*  aod  I  deteoniued  to  »v« 
you*" 

*^  Thanks  t**tf led  Chaiisai  "thankataaa.'* 

<«BQt,  OitiasD,"  aaid  Bobespistsa,  *«aww<d«Hhyoa. 
Remember  we  are  in  terrible  times,  in  times  whisa  we  «»> 
not  be  moderate ;  be  tight  oC  'teniae,  snd  Ams«f -ast,  ssd 
j«dge  not  the  Rsvolntioii  hsstiiy^  Nor  do  you.TJ«igs  as 
too  quick.  Tbe  emignMits  and  i\m  ooalHioaiiSff^throvi 
defiance,  and  war,  treason,  and  nyriad  apiea  aft  na.  Ws 
moat,  above  ail,  aa/re  the  Republic.  If.  wwioMj  whQe  lo 
doing,  our  lives^  and  even  our  fame^  U.«ialfeeni  Mtt  .^  Vist 
boots  it  I  am  thought  a  mflSan,  ao  ay  priooiplea  live!  Bi 
ftitt,  honest,  and  true  to  liberty,  and  wo  ahall  go  hand  ia 
hand.'* 

"  The  Republic  before  all,"  replied  Charles.  "Boisa 
we  not  about  to  leave  f  *  * 

"  Nay,  there  is  a  condition  imposed  on  your  Itberty ,"  isii 
Robespierre* 

"A  condition!*'  cried  Miranda. 

"  A  condition!"  repeated  Oharies. 

"  Yes !  a  condition.  It  ia  a  fancy  of  ay  own,  but  cai 
which  shall  be  accomplished  ere  you  leave  ttiie  fRaon;  Mr  I 
abandon  you  to  your  fate.    Ton  love  Miranda  8  " 

"  I  love  Miranda,*'  said  Charles,  starting  baalE. 

"Tou  love  this  young  nan?**  coatimied  BobsififlRv, 
turning  to  the  Coontcn. 

"I  love  Charles,"  eaoUimed  ahe^  Unahtng,  ftonnDgfaiak 
and  staggering, 

"  You  love  one  another ;  but  reasons  I  well  apprsdita 
keep  you  both  silent.  But  ibr  me,  months  woldd  hsve 
passed  ere  your  secret  would  have  been  toM,  bocaaas  yoa 
were  scarce  conscious  of  it.  But  I  know  it,  andai^eoadi- 
tion  is,  that  you  marry  on  the  spot^  ia  tho  prises* 

"But  we  cannot,"  said  Charles. 

*<Itis  impossible,**  murmured  Miranda. 

"  I,  and  Gracchus,  are  good  witaaaseal  *' 

"  But  I  cannot  many  without  a  priest,*'  said  the  Coos* 
teas,  faintly. 

"There — is— one— in— the  Hall"— stamrasrsd  Chsrlei. 

"  Then  you  wish  this  marriagef  cried  Mhraada. 

"  Believe,  friend,  Robespierre  is  right ;  I  love  yoa." 

Miranda  fell  weeping  in  his  arms. 

Robespierre  sent  for  the  the  priest,  who  came  ttuSStj^ 
and  the  civil  and  religioua  contract  wu  apeedOy  passsd  bf- 
tween  them. 

The  condemned  to  death  was  the  husband  of  the  )ove)y 
Countess  Miranda;  and  the  devotion,  love,  and  fHsodthip, 
of  our  heroine  was  at  length  fully  rawarded. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  Robespierre  hade  th«i 
come  away,  for  he  was  engaged 

Clement  drew  him  aside,  took  his  hand,  preased  H  toUi 


UmMfBK  i  A  TALfi  0?  SHB  FHE5M)«  REVOHTTIO^. 
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^^iM  ^^^ihe-priest,  td  MirtfK^  to  the  clounber  of 
deaUi,  ind  implored — 

■'It  noBot  be/'  replied  Robespierre,  irho  held  in  hie 
huA  tS^^^pirdttA  «f  Cfaarles  '€l6inent,  which  cmne  from  the 

etenAMi.^ ■'  .... 

"Cbarlef  Clemeot  and  his  supposed  aedompfictos/^  stlid 
]tdlMtH«Te,lfMiaittg  off  the  paper.  ''■H^caabtidone^.  iChey 
lie  all  free,  save  the  agent  of  tbe  foreigner.  H^'dMbrvHt 
]i&iihee;«fad  nftlsC  die.  Betides,  I  dafe  not  «ate  hidr:  The 
Mt  ar^ebsetire  erhnitfah.  He  was  caught  di^trfbuttng 
f'dltf/iMitf'milfttg  on  a  web  to  pillage. "" ' 
ngiV«hiditip.  lUtoiveteyttetaltiribrthe^rest.*' 
Bobsspierre  called  the  jailer,  countersigned  tbe  pardon, 
included  thb  cfighft  supposed  aeeempUcee,  ond  seat  <b^  the 
mrsD  trfae  «ws  yet  abwat.    TMy  came,  and  the  Wfoflched 

BIBQ  WM  Ml  alOBML- 

They  came -litb  Ibarimd  trembling  to  the-RMim^  where 
tiMhiiskand  and  wifi^  scarce  ^et  able  t5' lunderstand  tlie 
tnrti:;  stood  waiting  for  them.  They  sow  at  a  glance  by  their 
isees  tbst  them  was  no  had  news*     ' 

^}df  friends,  thanks  to  the  genersns  demeney  of  the 
eit^^n  liaxiMilian  Robespierretyouriiiaooenoeisreoogttised. 
Tbaok  him,  and  cry  with  me,  VUf9  la  B^pMiqne  !  ** 

Load  and  warm  was  the  response  of  tbe  reprieired,  who 
crowded  round  and  embraced  the  knees  of  the  great  refohi-> 
tioaiit. 

"I  bare  but  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  Commano," 
siM  Bebespieire,  poshing  them  away ;  "  and  now  let  us 
depart.  Time  presses,  the  Convention  is  sitting,  and  I  must 
join  my  colleagues." 

The  prisoners  readily  obeyed,  and  a  few  formalities  com- 
plied with,  the  whole  party  left  the  prison. 

fiobespierre  hastened  with  Gracchus  to  the  Toileries. 

Charles  and  Mhranda  moved  arm-in-arm  in  sileneo  towards 
her  rosideaee. 

The  prisoners  dispersed,  after  all  had  thanked  our  hero. 

The  pair  moved  on,  I  have  said,  in  sitence.  They  were 
thinking.    They  could  soaroely  understand  the  change. 

<«  Miranda  I "  said  Charles,  in  a  low  whisper,  «*  is  it  trae 
Jfcikivesne^" 

*'I  bMnsd  yoa«*'  replied  his  wife,  lookiog  him  eweetly  in 
the  late^  '*»frefea  the  ftiet  hour  that  I  saw  yon." 

OhuiBi  Oksmsnttwas  sUent  with  smpriae,  A  world  of 
mystery  mw^kfti  efeaied  up  to  him^  and  many  hinte  from 
Graochos  were  now  ondenrteod* 

They  reaobed  4h»  lUe  St;  TiMHnas  d*  Le«nw,  where 
Bose  reoeiTcd  thMiMptttioailf , 


«'And  Monflfeiir  ie  coftie^  etiy  «gal^,''''«ii^*'fh«xm» 
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brette. 

'^Rose!"  replied  the  Countess,  hlusblng,  '*Mc(nst^r 
Charles  €lemeni  is  now  your  master  atld  my  Imebandw'"' 

«  My  Ood('*  cried  the  girl,  <'  irfiat  has  happenddf "    ' 

"  We  w^Bre  married  an  honr  ago,"  said  Chariee,  with  a 
smfle. 

Rose  made  no  reply,  but  looked  at  her  mistress  with  !tt« 
effiUAe  deUgfat,  and  clapped  her  hands. 

**Ct»tte,  dear  child.  They  hare  starved  him  in  {nrhion. 
It  is  your  taidc  to  restore  your  master." 

Charles  gaxed  at  himself  in  a  glass,  and  he  was  truly 
gaunt,  and  pale,  and  thin. 

The^  remained  alone,  and  the  emotions  of  a  month  found 
tent  in  words.  His  sufferings,  his  tortures,  hopes,  fears, 
schemes,  were  all  told  over  and  over  agaitt,  and  then,  with* 
out  forgetting  the  dead,  they  spoke  of  their  love  and  their 
affMtions. 

And  they  were  really  happy,  for  they  were  worthy  of  one 
another.  Miranda  ever  remained  as  devoted,  and  fond  a 
wife  as  she  had  been  sincere  a  IHend.  Charles  never  for- 
got AdelA,  the  more  fondly  remembered,  when  ho  knew  her 
wish  that  he  should  wed  Miranda ;  bat  he  never  eeased  to 
adore  his  wife,  whose  virtues  were  rewarded  by  faithful  and 
attached  affection. 

Paul  Ledru  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  lived  long  to  wit- 
ness the  happiness  they  had  done  their  utmost  to  promote. 

And  when  the  9th  Thermidor  came,  and  a  wretched  gang, 
furious  at  the  intention  of  Robespierre  to  put  an  end  to 
the  terror;  overthrew  his  power  by  a  trick,  they  all  turned 
out  to  support  him  and  the  Revolution. 

But  Robespierre  refused  to  fire  a  gun,  and  the  Talliena 
and  other  refuse  of  the  mountain  prevailed  but  fbr  an 
hour.  Though,  when  they  tried  to  double  the  number  of 
daily  victims,  the  people  hade  them  stop :  they  had  over- 
thrown Robespierre  nnder  the  pretence  of  stopping  blood, 
and  the  Parisian  populace  told  them  to  keep  thoir 
word. 

He  died,  and  never  was  he  forgotten  by  his  friends.  They 
knew  that  he  had  faults,  great  faults,  but  they  never  for- 
got that  be  loved  his  country,  and  that  to  them  he  had  been 
more  than  a  friend. 

And  thus  endeth  the  eventful  nairative  of  the  life  of  M!« 
randa  del  Castelmonte,  who,  Qoble-born  as  she  was,  lived 
and  died  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  great  FVench  Revolution, 
which  did  much  evil,  but  far  more  good. 

TBEX3III. 


•  '.; 


THIS  YEAR'S  HONBYSUOKLB. 


Tux  honejsnckVe  breathes  again^  as  firaoaat  to  the  bee 
B^en  as  i,  was  in  sommers  past,  but  ohTnow  changed  to  m^^ 
The  memories  it  used  to  bring  were  joyous  all,  and  brigfit, 
B^  sow  ite  eveirblcHun  teUs  of  eftief  anatsded  light. 

lb  dflsten  oDte  #6re  linked  tt^K  thoughts  of  mominga  pare  and 

mild, 
Showetiag  their  sunshine  on  agrange  in  which  a  mother  sauled: 
The  hoiue  seemed  filled  with  mfuic  then^  like  that  blessed  home 

i^ve, 
Where  all  affectites  Mend  to  form  the  harmony  of  love  I 

%Bt  lbs  who  bound  its  hearts  in  one  no  longer  lingers  here: 
Tbe  Atttunn's  last  sere,  mstUng  leaves,  fell  sadly  on  her  bier; 
Aoi  new,  «ra«ad  that  qmet  spot  thtee  broods  a  asttled  ^teai, 
Oatheied  ia  deceit  moorafnlnMs  within  one  ihaded  room. 


Her  children  still  are  dwelling  there,  but  Wee  to  unstrung  beads. 
Separate  in  pleasure  and  in  pain,  in  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds. 
Whilst  o*er  his  silent  hearth,  at  night  the  fkther  bendir  in  woe. 
Feeling  the  dreary  loneliness  that  Uft  eMsf  only  know. 

Henceforth  a  doad  will  dim  thy  bloom,  tlion  fidr  and  fragrant 

flower; 
Wherever  I  may  see  thee  hang,  on  hedge-row,  porch  or  bower, 
Joining  the  many,  many  joys  already  past  away, 
Another  dream  of  perfect  Uiss  hath  melted  into  day ! 


Eo<^-Hill  Houa^  Maidstone^ 
May  29, 1840. 


BiesAii)  Rowt* 
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RECENT  TRAVEL  IK  SOUTH  AMERICA  ♦ 


lyynMeiCAlsic  divert  flnil  flieTr  sotrrco  in  tl)at  nrst  tnoon- 
tain'  cliaTn  whleh,  commencing  at  the  soatTiern  extremity 
ef  Pto^nla,  tiros  northward,  dimtobhing  hi  bafk  ^ile 
it  mns  along  the  isthmns  of  Oiiatamala,  and  again 
swelUtig  into  magnitude  as  fkr  as  the  Arctie  Ocean. 
This  vast  rocky  wall,  then,  is  eight  thousand  four  htmdred 
miles  in  length.  The  enonnoas  volame  at  water  which, 
bnhbling  from  many  sooroes,  and  portuing  Torioos  chan- 
nels, pours  into  the  Sooth  and  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  is 
derived  chiefly  from  this  lofty  range ;  and  chief  among  the 
rivers  which  there  take  their  rise,  is  the  gigantic  Amazon . 
It  has  Its  origin  in  the  moontain  Lake  of  Laoricocha,  and 
thence  contmnes  under  the  name  of  Tunguaragua,  until  it 
reaches  the  level  oonntry,  where,  making  many  bends,  and 
receiving  many  tributaries,  it  continues  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent towards  the  sea,  and  flnalljrin  two  arms— the  one  known 
as  the  Amazon,  the  other  as  the  Para — pours  itself  into  the 
ooeon.  To  explore  this  great  river,  was  once  considered 
a  task  of  danger  and  difficulty.  Prom  the  period  of  its 
discovery,  in  1500,  until  the  commencement  of  another 
century,  every  new  enterprise  seemed  to  invest  the  voyage 
with  more  peril.  Every  region  which  is  but  imperfectly 
known  is  sure  to  cause  the  birth  of  numerous  Bibulous 
accounts.  This  truth  was  illustrated  by  the  country  on 
both  bonks  of  the  Amazon.  One  stoiy  described  the  city 
of  Manao,  where,  as  it  was  sud,  three  thousand  men  were 
constantly  employed  in  melting  and  washing  i\^e  precious 
metals.  The  region  was  ruled  by  the  "  Gilded  King, "  who 
was  OS  powerful  as  he  was  w^thy,  and  led  vast  armies 
into  the  field.  Others  related  the  adventures  of  some 
travellers  in  a  country  peopled  by  a  fiur  race  of  Amazons, 
who  were  visited  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  by  a  tribe 
of  the  Goachas ;  but  slew  their  male  children.  These,  and 
otber  tales,  which  have  excited  much  grave  speculation, 
caused  an  equal  amount  of  curiosity.  Traditions,  however 
extravagant,  ore  seldom  altogether  the  creation  of  &ncy. 
Some  particle  of  tmth,  however  minute,  is  contiuned  in 
them,  and  the  difficulty  has  always  been  to  discover  where 
truth  ends,  and  the  fkbulous  begins.  To  solve  this  ques- 
tion, many  expeditions  have  from  time  to  time  been  under- 
taken to  navigate  the  Amazon  from  its  mouth  to  its  source, 
or  from  its  rise  in  the  mountains  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mac 

Modern  discovery  has  placed  the  whole  region  within 
the  circle  of  our  geographical  knowledge,  and  withdrawn 
it  from  the  limits  of  the  marvellous.  Nevertheless,  little 
information  connected  with  the  river,  the  people  on  its 
banks,  and  the  degree  of  civilization  existing  there,  hOs  been 
popularly  difibsed.  We  must  congratulate  omnelves,  there* 
fore,  on  possessing,  in  the  narrative  of  Prince  Adalbtf t, 
a  curious  a^ldition  to  the  literature  of  travel  and  adventure. 
His  work  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting.  We  purpose 
to  accompany  the  young  traveller  through  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  his  wanderings,  enlarging  on  such  incidents  as 
may  be  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  passing  over  such  details 
as  might  be  considered  more  tedious.  To  allow  ourselves 
room  fhr  this,  we  omit  fturther  generalities,  and  at  once 
enter  on  the  narrative. 

To  render  the  navigation  of  the  stream  more  easy,  and 


als6  to  permit  tiw  aoeent  of  trutics^  aud'siaiDitrtkiMss. 
a  biMit  was  selected  with  a  flat  bettosi,  nof|  aai  ftjam 
howmA^tent.  ilhwla«liortiDAat,iiiistiii>hf<«s^«iid 
wato  known  on  tlie  river  as  an  Ijgiifit**  M-  sontot wife 
22d  of  November,  1842,  wlun  the  hoor  of  dUpartarvtw 
annoUMed,  the  Kgkt^liltle  onft  shot,  wiith  m  beaad,  hm 
tlie  side  of  Ih^  Growler  steamer,  and  eonneaMd  theu{k 
ward  vo^ri^.  The  roil  of  the  sea  ooan  in  heavily,  ssd 
the  boat,  tossing  on  ik»  water,  oAred  but  an  uunlKsi^ 
obedienee  tei  tihe  hehOf  mstil  the  head  of  a  larga  fslaad 
intervened  between  it  and  Para.  SwryatfaagenMnt  thick 
could  serve  at  onoe  tO'  eeuneniise  spaoe,  pMmole  the  <md* 
fort,  and  asust  the  progress  of  the  traTeUen,  had  bees 
made.  Arms,  amnrauition,  and  provisioiiB  had  beeofnK 
vided  in  abundance,  and  thus,  in  that  eurieos  Kttls  veMi, 
with  a  roof  of  pohn  leaves,  and  with  the  gloom  of  a^ 
above  them,  the  voyagers  oommenoed  their  adveDtvesoa 
the  Amazon.  The  scenery  on  both  baaaks  at  onoe  bsrs 
testimony  to  tiie  nature  of  the  region  they  w<srs  penetrsi* 
ing.  DfagnlScent  palm  trees  bordered  tha  shores;  nm- 
keys  and  large  flights  of  parrots  peopled  the  forest ;  wfailit 
wretched  Indian  huts,  with  occasionally  a  white-haired  eU 
man  and  a  few  naked  children,  gave  life  to  the  seene.  Tits 
river  was  from  time  to  time  disturbed  by  the  roU  of  a  ptf- 
pofse ;  but  no  other  animals  wen  seen,  UvsQgh  the  treVf 
while  labouring  at  the  oar,  were  heard  conversing  wttk 
eagerness  on  the  vast  number  of  wild  beasts  which  infested 
this  region .  ICsny  islands  broke  the  current  of  the  strMiL 
One  of  these,  the  Ilha  de  Santa  Isabelk,  mij  be  deioribsd 
as  a  type  of  the  rest,  which  seldom  vary  ftrom  it,  eiaipt  in' 
the  accidents  of  size  and  shape.  It  rises  from  the  vster 
with  a  getatle  slope,  and  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  fxHt 
which,  near  the  shore,  fs  composed  of  low,  fufi-ibfisged 
trees,  whilst  towards  the  centre,  the  towering  palm  giom 
in  large  dumps-^so  that  the  whole  presents  the  appearssfls 
of  a  dome  of  various  cotonrs,  or  rsilher  of  a  saooessMa  of 
lofty  terraces,  around  the  foot  of  which,  and  olinAing  over 
this  gorgeous  roof,  the  wfld  and  beantiftd  ted  cresper  sf  the 
Brazils  twines  itself  amid  all  the  more  sombre  tegetatkn. 
In  some  spots,  however,  low  thickets  take  tha  place  ef  the 
more  lofty  forest,  and  these,  in  all  portion*  ci  the  coartryi 
as  well  as  in  the  isle  of  St.  Isabel,  indMate  a  §tt,  msnkf 
land,  whilst  tiie  generous  and  lofty  growth  of  Ihs  woodi 
bespeaks  Arm  ground.  It  was  nesr  tiiis  ishttid  that  Vnirt 
Adalbert  was  first  esMpeHed  to  by  aside  aH  aftetkliteef 
dignity,  all  royal  airs  and  oeortly  dettoasg^u.io'tash  bis 
own  shirts.  Indeed,  in  tlds  as  in  many  other  r^^Mets,  oar 
traveller  is  worthy  of  oommendation.  He  caitied  with  biss 
to  the  banks  of  the  Amaaon  none  of  that  palase  q»rit 
whiehrenders  a  man  unfit  to  explore  strange  regioas.  Hs 
is  a  gentdno  traveller,  and  shows,  doubtlHs,  to  bsMsr  ai* 
vantage  in  the  wilds  of  Sonth  Ameticai  thm  in  thspsr* 
fomed  and  oarpeted  saloons  of  Berlia* 

Many  singular  speotades  presented  tbemselies  dansg 
this  portion  of  the  Jdumey*  The  trunks  ef  large  tnm 
weMoAsa  seen  carried  dmvn  bf  the  enrettty  -wiHis^poB 
them,  perohed  in  a  row,  neaaswui  kstge  bhda  w€>egiassly 
making  a  voyage  ;  appearing  to  have  much  rsM  Iv  ik> 
mode  of  transit,  which  spared  their  wings,  and  bfrstbm 
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•Xravelfl,byHis  Boyal  Highness  Priooe  Adalbert  of  PnLMia,is  the  loath  of  Batope  aadfnBiasi,  witkavo|l|SOip'tbs  AM» 
iQnMid}Uve«.   TnuiBlated  ^  Sir  Robert  P,  Schonbuigb,  and  Jpha  Mrard  X^r^pr*    ])aTiii  Bofus^  19M, 
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MfiJ/  akN^t  without  falling  for  any  exertion  on  their  part. 
Another  tight»  no  leas  carioufl»  hqt  lesoi  pif ^ant^  ih^we 
it  was  looked  upon  as  profdietio  of  future  safferlngy  at- 
tnotairiltelliBfKhMh  aweaiid  to  ha.cahmnfiOf  «bh4^ 
rietag.teBi  tint gfONMd  kn  atraigbt  linM^  bat  atill  agitated 
If  ik^m^i\a^:pMnA  to  ha  gi^rating  avansa oC  ina«ota» 
vUrii alliMfelkta  in  tnyleia  oowitvMa  hMd  nith  ait 
SMaafX  flxpeptBdak  witka<)ooimta/aC  fomKr 
thk  fealmg;  wraMe«»iFrine^;A4aUieii 
•aAhiacoMpanioM  eaeape4»aa  jati  UM»«ieet04« 

On  the  2Atb»  thaj.xoMhed  B?evM,  aamall  vilhicpei/eom- 
piMlaflvoaoM  of  h«tm  one  oC iHMk  is  bnili  m  pto in 
the  waUr«  The  waUa  ar»i(ona|nictfid  of  a  fitaoe  of  palm- 
voed»  intoriaeed  vUh  piaoes  ftom  the  ojpper  part  of  the 
trees,  the  learca  of  which  are  beBt.ijawar4»  and  saeured  in  the 
cwtre  to  Ibrm  tbe  roof,  Beed  mata,  trelliced,  are  placed 
in  lien  of  glasa»  lemindkig  the  traveller  of  the  lattice-work 
of  the  Sastom  Hartma*  la  tha  inlarior  of  emh  dwelling 
a  ha^e  table  ia  placed,  «hieh  ocenpies  near^  the  whole  of 
thi  intoinr,  and  is  between  two  and  three  feet  high.  This, 
daiiag  periods  of  inondntion,  serves  as  a  second  floor,  which 
voald  aaapn  to  indioata  an  nnhealthjr  aitoation;  hat  the 
iababitaiita  of  Brevet  a»  robosti  and  habitaally  attain  an 
advaaeed  age.  Thej  lead,  it  k  tmey  afl  easgr  lifi»i  con* 
tented  with  simple  food,  and  still  more  simple  nten^  for 
pnparing  it,  and  pass  all  the  time  which  thiey  are  not  ah- 
ioivte^  coapelled  to  anploj  in  providing  for  their  suh* 
ristcMM^  awiilgtag  in  lazariotts  idWnesa  in  iheir  haBUoook- 
likeeoQohee. 

Farther  on,  a  lew  isoUted  dwellings  of  primitive  eon- 
tUaetioB  «e»a  alao  seen  on  tha  river's  hanlu  They  were 
gMcraUy  sMTa— ded  by  trees*  Indeed,  the  whole  eoiu* 
tiyis  a  forest,  oomposed  of  a  earions  species  of  palm,  from 
ths  Ubasso,  whose  short  thioic  trunk  seems  necessary  to 
npport  the  veight  of  its  gigantic  leaver  to  the  Assai, 
wkaie  atom,  so  supple  ia  it»  may  he  twisted  into  a  perfoot 
ring.  Tha  animal  creation  which  peopled  tliese  woods 
ilbided  a  oooatant  source  of  amasement,  whilst  the  crew, 
whenever  a  halt  was  made,  dispersed  themselves,  armed 
with  knives  and  sticks,  to  hunt  tortlee  and  shellfish  in 
ths  pools  aad  ditchasi  fleme  of  tlieee  men  were  tall,  findy- 
ftnaed  Indians^  with  hair  of  glossy  hUMdmess,  and  teeth 
filed  to  a  point.  Their  keen  feighi  was  astonishing,  as  well 
tt  tha  rapid,  hut  light  aad  elaatie  st^wtth  whieh  they 
psMsd  nfdsijpsely  wver  the  leafes  and  branches  that  covered 
ihsgnaiid  to  tha  depth  of  a  foot»  whilst  the  heavy  stops 
of  ths'lav  sIdUU  Boropeans  made  a  loud  eraekling  sound. 
Hha  iadiaMseUoin  wed  the  fo^aoe,  an  inatromeni  neeea- 
Msy  to  thevhito  toaveUer-iaasardiing  his  passage  thioogh 
ths  forest^  hat  glided  amoQg  the  hashes  with  ioorodihle 
•iwitness  and  agility,  sUppiag  nsder  the  tall  arched  palm 
leaves  that  ahaot  like  omahraoms  from  the  groimd,  and 
which,  wlwB  touched,  sent  dows  a  shower  of  smaU  brown 
•itsnpoBtbe  tsaivaltorsy  who  sufiered  aevenly  iram  their 
itiags.  Gooat  Qrialh^  one  of  tha  most  intimato  eoo^* 
pnioas  of  Prinoe  Adalbert*  met  vitb  aa  advantona  whilst 
vdUng  in  thaaa  woody  aeUiad»»  whioh  might  have  tor- 
■iastedssrionsly^  Having  separated  himself  from  the  rest 
<f  ths  party,  ha  awwssd  soveral  paiural  oaaak,  a«d  lai^ 
«(toM«i«f  aMnsses^ttsw  makiwy  hbw^ovar  the  tnuka 
«f  Cdiia  trtB%  now  ever  the  huge  note  of  tbe  pahn,  whioh, 
toi«maplaos%ria»attd  form  an  aseh  several  foet  above 
the  gfsoadi     Vindmg  himself  at  length  a  coBsiderable 

^tesafosniliaboaiyhareaalvadatoneetoietotv.   Hel      •  Hot  Albarqnei^ie  of  kistoried  fcne,  but  Albaqeer^  the 
m  not  eakalatady  hov«W|  on  the  fk)od«tidai  HfUdi  had  ||  pSto^  iriw  owned  a  mOa  hut  oa  Hm  bnfa  of  the  Jxi^ 


ascended  with  great  rapidity.  The  gullies  were  full,  and 
the  i|mnda,tioa -wa^  stil)  r jju^ng  and  threatening  to  submerge 
the  whole  expanse  around.  In  this  emergency,  his  know- 
ledge, of  the  art  of  swimmMW  Vl¥^  CUn^  Pffyl^V^^f- 
He  plunged  into  the  floods,  encuml^ed  with  cloth^,  a^ . 
firflhaf;nf!»  andji  accompanied  by  his  half-amphibi^u^  S^^^ 
succeeded  in  reaching  the .  Igorite^  where  the  ^hlte.  tra- 
vellers, .alarmed  by  his  prolonged  absence,  h^d  m^iotain^ 
a  repeated  di^horge  of  guns,  to  dir^t  his  coarse  through 
the  forest  «wamp. 

Th^  pfilm  trees,  which,  rising  branchless  to  the  height 
of  a  hundred  foet,  bordefx^d  the  Btream,  served  to  support 
a  colossal  wall  of  vegetation,  which  fell,  like  a  huge  cur- 
toin,  froqi  their  summits  to  the  ground,  and  was  spangled 
with  red  flowers  like  brilliant  coral  ornaments.  Kever,  gtn^a 
our  author,  shall  I  forget  their  gorgeous  dispky  of  colour^ 
The  scene  was  beheld  with  singular  effect---whikt  the  rich 
red  rays  of  sunset  full  through  this  spangled  veil  and 
brightened  the  surfoce  of  the  stream  with  that  pecoliiv* 
gkrc  consec^aent  on  the  meeting  of  deep  mellow  light  with 
dark,  and  rapldlj-flowing  water.  Prince  Adalbert  ob- 
served one  morning  an  object  like  a  huge  coil  of  silver 
lying  close  to  one  of  these  curtains  of  vegetotion.  It  was 
a  huge  boa^constrictor,  which,  on  being  fired  at,  slowly  uur 
wound  itself,  and  advanced  along  the  hank.  The  traveU 
lers  immediatoly  made  for  the  shore,  landed,  and  par- 
sued  the  creature  as  it  glided  towards  a  close  thicket. 
The  Count  at  first  attacked  the  creature  with  a  cutlass, 
but  without  much  effect,  far  the  weapon  merely  raised  the 
skin.  At  length,  however,  a  blow,  directed  at  a  delicato 
part  pinned  the  reptile  to  the  earth,  when  another  of  the 
sportsmen  fired  a  ball  into  its  head,  which  laid  it  appo^ 
rently  lifeless  upon  the  groond.  But  iU  life  waa  not  spen^ 
nor  was  its  strength  exhausted.  A  crowd  collected  round 
it,  guns  and  cutlasses  were  plied,  until,  at  length,  another 
shot  in  the  skull  put  an  end  to  the  straggle,  and  the  rep- 
tile died  in  strong  convulsions.  It  measured  more  thaa 
sixteen  foot;  and  its  skin,  stnfied  and  preserved,  now  forma 
an  ornament  ia  the  Prince's  residenoe^  The  little  towii 
of  Qnenpoi  soon  afterwards  appeared  in  view,  crowning  th^ 
high  bank  of  the  AmasoUt  here  rising  more  than  twenty 
feet  above  the  stream,  and  defended  by  a  single  gun,  with 
a  wall,  and  some  wooden  palisades.  Its  inhabitanto  are 
few,  but  somewhat  industrious.  They  make  bricks,  tiles, 
and  potteiy,  ooUect  cocoa  and  sarsapariUa  on  the  neighhonr- 
ing  ishmds,  and  extend  their  excursions  to  a  oonsiderabla 
diatanoe  up  the  river,  whioh  is  here  a  nautical  mile  in 
breadth,  and  of  a  mnddy  yellow  colour.  The  vessels  whioh 
prooeed  inland,  or  eome  down  from  the  interior,are  searched 
at  Gudupa*  which  is  an  excise  as  well  as  a  commercial  st»- 
tion^  Itcontoins  at  present  from  forty  to  fifty  houses,  and 
its  iAhabitantoj  as  Prinoe  Adalbert  tells  us,  are  oonstaxitly 
ragaled  liy  a  concert  formed  by  the  voices  of  thousands  of 
monkeys  from  the  neighbouring  forest. 

Many  legends  were  afloat  in  tiiis  region  oonnected  with 
the  fabulous  seven-headed  serpent,  which,  as  Albuquerque* 
told  them,  is  found  in  a  small  lake  connected  by  a  narroiv 
channel  with  the  river*  But,  he  continued,  with  admir- 
able simplicity,  tbe  existence  of  this  creature  is  not  qoito 
certiun«  Our  travellers  were  sufficiently  incredulous  on 
this  point  to  refrain  finom  turning  aside  from  their  coorae 
to  visit  the  abode  of  the  wonderful  serpent.  They  pre- 
ierred  going  straight  a-head  towards  the  month  of  the 
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IUl^(d,;hpUiW-dsai^l(rvn^atier9  iai  iat  aoms  time  hem 
plnshptyib  isriiUftiUMvidjr.tjmHoir-  stream  of  the  Aiiiann. 
Sbtflapbse  thivTiTer  mm  the  ehief  aim  of  KhetranrdhrB, 
idioiixiid  ^leardicteiisUoiig  atonas  at  fkt  Jwniti  a  wviige 
race,  said  to  teig  dp  thenr  piinnera  by  ibeJsga,  and  kiA 
ilukr^Hy w Mtmcarom this neok«  'ihe UttbaMien of Ooz 
SQpiiilpiesttiled  iteeJf,  *  It  is  amaller  ifato  Oaddpa,  hak 
eefataiaiiatiKkit  liUle  ofanrah^  Tlie  inhabitaQts,  whea IMaot 
ibUkertumvedy  wereenfagfsd  in  loIeimiiBaigtiiafebtifval 
of  Sainii  AnkiQV.'  Tha  nagntes  were  daaaing  in  a  hoiito 
toithe  Botand  of  the  ben^^a,  a  aWtpieee  of  th«  tDudc  of  a. 
traey  faaUdw«dy<«iid  coveced  at  one  end  with  a  skin.  -  A 
procemon  of  ibft  whola  popnlaifciDn  was  then  fotmed)  the 
jnanger  memfacEB-nf  k  wta  entirely  naked*  Eiags  and 
polea  wreatikGdantii  floiters  <««re  eacried  at  the  head  of  the 
eohunOf  bat  the  travtllen  passed  on»  and  did  mob  wait  to 
ebattie  the  eeoiakisioit  of  tka  festivities.  A  aehoQiier  Ixy 
iMored  in  the  -stoeani^  and  two  others  were  on  tha  aloeks 
wider  a  loof  of  pafan-'leati^. 

Thtt  month  of  tlia  Xiagn  pkescnbed  iiielf  like  a  mmue 
oeean  to  the  eye  of  the  explorere*  The  Igarite  imme- 
diate shot  out  npon  its  brond  bosom,  and  soon  exchanged 
the  diseoloared  flaod  of  the  Amaaon  fer  the  daric  bottlo- 
gpeen  waters  of  its  great  trihatarf  river.  Large  oolnmns 
of  smoke  wore  seen  flur  in  the  iotorior  ;  wlulst  oocaiienally 
thfomfh  a  vista  in  the  forest  fires  were  visible^  bat  at  too 
great  &  distance  to  allow  the  travellers  to  note  what  «b- 
jeots  they  were  whioh  vrere  observed  moving  aronnd  them. 
After  a  short  visit  io  the  dwrilings  of  the  native  pilots  who 
lived  m  leaf-thotohed  hnto  in  the  shelter  of  a  grove^  the 
par^  proseeded  on  its  way,  now  passing  fnrests  whieh 
seemed  to  have-fiearished  withont  change  since  the  crea- 
tittle  and  now  sailbg  by  the  skirts  of  white  sandy  plains, 
libera  there  were  no  trwB  to  shield  the  earth  fipom  the  s»n*s 
rajFS.  - 

The ^ratday lOf  Deoember  brooght  them  within  view  of 
the  pictoresfiae  little  ttown  of  Veiros,  which  stands  at  the 
nocthens  eottNtnityef  a  large  bay  fiirmed  by  a  bend  in  the 
ffiiWE  to  ai  prsc%ntoo8  height,  and  conaisting  of  twekity  or 
thirtgrmisecable  hots*  It  k  not  in  its  habitations,  how- 
enrar,  that,  we  are  to  look  for  the  beanty  of  V  euros.  A  pile 
of  led  rooka  ]ka  on  one  hand.  In  front  the  bay,  with  Its 
dark:  green  waters  and  nRimeroas  verdant  islands,  receded 
IS  a  gradual  sweep,  whilst  the  river  rolled  beyond,  and 
fortiker  still  stretched  the  woody  shore.  A  little  chnroh 
stands  in  the^  centre^  and  in  front  of  it  has  been  erected  a 
large  and  solitary  cross  to  mark  that  the  religion  of  Europe 
has  taken  root,  and  made  itself  a  dwellbg,  if  not  an  un- 
shared kingdom  iihere  on  the  bonks  of  tbe  Xingo.  S'onnerly 
plnces  of  opulence  and  splendour  ^sted  in  this  region, 
when  the  Jesuits  possessed  stations  at  intervals  along  the 
nveTk  One  «hnrch  especially  was  noticed  in  the  town  of 
Soqgel,  whose  sise  has  diminished  with  its  wealth,  whioh 
has  decreased  in  proportion  with  the  beauty  of  its  appear- 
mo9k  A  few  gnilded  images  and  decorations  ore  all  that 
ara-lefl  to  speak  of  former  magnifieence  ;  giitves  are  sunk 
in  tbei  hard  floor ;  the  planks  are  rotted,  and  the  figure 
^  tha  firgin  is  decaying  as  rapidly  as  the  rest  of  the  edi- 

.  However,  it  wna  not  with  the  view  of  visiting  these  meet- 
Ingpolnts  qH  civilisation  and  barbarism,  of  Christianity, 
with  t^wildioreed  of  the  heathen,  that  the  travellers  had 
entered  theXingu.  They  were  eager  to  penetrate  within  the 
4)09&PQa  aC  pore,  savage  11£9,  and  accordingly  resolved  to 
mk^  iidu>rtd««iU8ioa  1^  land,  and  join  the  boait  agiixi; 


{ 


aflar  «nikmg«cl»sa.tk»aSsfcDada»idkfiBbabAi  Afif^Akt 
the  nndertakingv  md  amed  fitrdoMiatandiflBnpMt^ikigr 
eeauaenced  the  joom^  in>iKflanitwbBniitha-4Mlibatip 
sMMth^nd  sMght,  somartmaateitfMi^'ghhwftiirBBdrti 
Md  ^feet,.  iMsti mmf  Mbm <4nmhs.kyiaiciKMiitk 
pdthway.  The^hollow'>saMd  efla'K 
ssB^Aed  thni«h  Mie  w«Qd,  whilsljMi 
Ob  intdtnds  Imd^A^ihik^mt^^^ybaimttMA^akmm 
heidges  oompoaid  tof ^njstngto.tree^ Kte wfairisaiiiihigsf 
sfendar  branchaawas^^taahed^v  ._•««..  n-.v,  -jw 

We  must  quote  Prmce  Adalbert's  descriptions  of  lii 
night  bmmac  in  the  siioodi  SHiBf'lHd  dsspafehai^iBr 
evening  meal^  and  drtsrt^  ihebdaaka^^iAiilsiithsaBBi 
was  driving  haavy  maans  of  UadB^doDdaiaarai.  tfaa  ib; 
fiMebo^ng  a  Carnal  night  t>«*4.  .   • 

"thad  not  Ksted  long' 'vilien  ii  shower  «^ridAiinr^d«,iai 
I  fdl  into  a  oout«Mtioa  wltil  thsaoetb^:  Vta^'Bidrtrs  lAH 
nightcap  just  tiiaa  peeped  oiA  oCThishsiiiBistilv  kafc^  fad^ 
drew  it  again  overhiseafs.  .-9s,p«fWrfllrJi>ll.pJ«»tn;X%lkAa 
hours  there  was  a  second  shover  heavier  tha|U^^fi^t,  yhidi 
extinguished  the  iire.  £very  one  how  sos^t  ahetta  vm  tbe 
ssQ-elbth,  and  I  was  fortnnate  eaon^'ti^  aeco!lK^a*|lice.'  ITA 
the  antipathy,  however,  nstund  t»  a!£«topaaai>ia»tlib  stta#4 
aota  sad  other  imeoU  that  anannedripsii  the  groaBd(<I)liikdlbe 
offer  of  Count  OrioUa  and  Mr.  irhremia  for  a  plaoeia  tb^  bwr 
mocks.  We  tried  in  vain  to  make  room  for  two  pvaoiis,  ud 
were  obliged  at  last  to  give  up  oar  frnitleas  minasae  exo^dus, 
pariOyfrom  the  impoasihiKty  of  keeping  our  «^cdlibrHen,p8r^4ai 
the  Egyptian  darkneaatbat  svnmodsd  a,  MdpBi%faMlMlk 
alosder  hammockt  wen^notahla  toiQ«tain>Bsh  avsigliti  &c 
a  moment  the  rain  seemed  to  cease,  and  I  inatantly.  cnpt  to  ws 
hammock.  Another  shower  came  on:  I  cast  a  lo^  atthe d(X>- 
tor  swinging  in  hia  hammock  near  me,  and  aai^  that  he  had  no 
doak;  laie  sight  eseited  my  oompasaioa.  I  trial  to  ibtoa  (M 
and  hanmook  with  bin,  bat  although  the  iatoitipa  vB»a  noUi 
one,  its  execution  was  anything  bnt  agreeable^ lor  ths,4Bd4tf  il 
was  that  the  doth  came  rolling  to  the  wet  jgnNUuL  Tlu9  vm 
rather  too  much  for  my  patience.  I  sought  again  me  sk<3ter'cf 
the  saQ-dodk  as  wefi  as  I  eonid,  wtnrkmg  niy  wd^'ifdaMg^ 
Indins.  Onoo  aafldy  lodged  vader  ooter,  Ithiew-a^siif^a  ^ 
ground,  and  wrapping  the  poncho  around  as,  laaaippd  t»k8f| 
my  head  raised  above  the  eiuih.  My  feet,  however*  v^fa^  a* 
posed  to  the  wet,  and  I  tried  to  creep  further  under  the  nu;  h^ 
the  same  reason  led  the  Indians  to  make  a  similar  'tifort;  ani  k 
the  end  they  succeeded  in  drawmg  tbe  asU-dotttaiMqr  fiw  ^ 
leaving  the  hsnunoeks  daag^ing  in  the  laia.  la  as  deiag  tiief 
broke  eeveral  a£thepole8,one  cNf  thehamaockslDU  tathegm^ 
and  the  cloth  hung  dripping  down." 

This  was  an  unpleasant  sitBiilion»  with  ihe>iam  consf 
down  in  floods,  and  the  wind  havling  antk^all  the fia; i^ 
a  tempest.  Our  author  lay  on  his .  back  in.a  pool, .with 
the  wal»r  gwhing  as  fircaa  a  gutter  lOi  hialMe^  ia  «W 
position  he  compare  himself  toia'paor-MMmiBodUsfl 
beetle  lying  helpfess  in  the  wtet,  fioawMr,  aJitm 
kindled,  the  ndn  abatodrand  PrineeJUalbavt,  <wilh  thi 
rest  of  the  party,  was  at  length  enallled  te^a^io^  a^mbI 
and  unbroken  sleep,  nntieubled  by  theianlfc  't.,.  .r    • 

In  the  moimuig  th^  proceeded  stiUrjftiKte'tbniask 
the  forest,  now  pausing  to  inapeet  soma,  nlinfid  •and  ^ 
sorted  dwellingi  or  to  shake  down<^  .feay<he9>krf^'J<i>» 
and  partake  ofra  dfaufht.of  pnea  watdrtdm  aifitnlsttf 
spring.  TJhe  path  was  intrioatay  wd  coDidiiA^.  afaditd^ 
ed«  Nutteroas.ioetway/i  ifitttrseeted^the^ppiaid  li  lU  di* 
rectionsy  but  we  camnet  .panie  to.desf^baiin  4t^  ^  ^ 
cursiony  whioh  waaM  of  nevel^  and  ]iiteriltii;*Oa.iiV^ 
ing  the  rivers  it  was  di^ennidsfl  to  ppnuie  the  iipnanl  v«r 
age  in  **  nbasb''  whioh  ana  nanmi^  oawtwMtad  «iMMho 
ti:onkB  of  huge  ti«es»  hoSowei^  with  itmnswsa  tad^ 
NotwithstandmgtheahiiMdanceof  wea4%  <pfe^Mt^ 
fMDkjlm^  not  the  Biight«0tideao(«boiriR«*|>^ 
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hidHJm^Kmt^miatimiti'wMkiiue  teadT^  oomfort- 

UMkmoHkmdimkimm  <evM  nma  rieh  and  "mf  ioan  tWn 
ttiilBflB&ikB  ftnfatiof  the  Jummaih  The  illigaUnvth^ 
tapkrAndWiMtvB'aiid'Bgae  gMriba,  aftinkddAo». 
dnHfaDd»te4favirifle9«iub  th^teHlimii  ^tifptB^offtiweM 
ttd:.itiiMiwnka  i  ipfee|w%  ttungBBg  whh  ifar  Move  gombro 
TcgeUtion  of  the  palm^  gain-  ampl&'employiiieBi  to  ibe 
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^  Ab  Ml  of  ihtfmoiitb  tbfly  feaohed  the  fin*  B«tlie- 
mtiiA.ihA  SnxulMy  and  entarad  a  hut  so Inried  in  a 
ftakdsifaiitiB'tfavigkKMto  of  oreidiig'thej  eodd  scarodj 
dutiiigiiishitaoQUiiie.  The  Iiidiai»,e]tteiidiafth(nr  right 
handa^  and  standing  roond  a  hlmag  fire»  welcomed  the 
•tnagam  viih  9  covdiality  whieb  was  not  expected.  The 
^ttUmrtran  caHad  «at  one  bjr  oiie»  and  ftrmallj  intvo- 
dined,  whibe  the  women  were(  also  brought  forward.  Small 
wooden  gfools  were  placed  for  the  travellers,  and  a  supper 
U  faoiled  fish,  and  <<  bananas  da  terra"  kid  before  them, 
and  this  wHk  on  air  of  such  annple  and  warm  hoepitaltty 
that  woA  oar  aatkor^  heart.  And  these,  he  t»^9,  are  the 
so-called  sarages!  The  Jonina  Tillages  became' more 
primitive  as  the  travellers  penetrated  further  into  their 
ooontiy. .  The  huts,  however,  were  comfortable,  and  of 
aNnwhal  eiabarato  oooalnietioa.  The  ground  pliai  of  the 
dweltinga  tsrma  an  oblong  square,  itmnded  at  the  smaller 
ddes,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.  Above  this 
is  raised  a  frame  of  slight  poles,  while  along  the  centre,  in 
aiiae^atindtlie'Diain  props,  few  in  number,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  leasen  the  room  which  support  the  roof. 
I'hese  atrift  connected  with  a  cross-beam  which  runs  from 
end  to,' end  of  the  building,  whilst  in  a  flat  frame  which 
ii»m»  a  kind  of  loft  below  the  thatch,  stores  of  every  de* 
«!ripti«B  aie  kept^  These  consist  of  baskete  for  man- 
diott,  hei^of  eoiton,  calabashes,  bundles  of  reeds  for  mak- 
ing arrbwfl,  baskets,  vessels  for  palm-oil,  and  weapons, 
bows,  arrows,  and  musical-instruments.  Bed  macaws* 
fetUuin  aca  stuck  in  the  crevioes. 

I'ke  walia  of  the  house  are  pierced  with  two  small  en- 
tnnees,  wMch  form  the  only  m^ium  through  which  light 
can  enter.  A  perpetual  semi-darkness,  therefore,  prevails 
lilkm,  couept  when  the  fire  is  excited  to  a  blaase,  for  the 
]nipaae-4if  oooking.  Low  hammocks,  made  of  cotton, 
Mtag  between  the  poles,  and  serve  as  seats  by  day,  and 
ooaehea  by  night*  In  these  simple,  but  not  comfortless 
dwiiliaga^/the  naked  Juninas  pass  their  lives  in  that  state 
which  the  aanrage  calls  happy,  and  which  embraces  the 
afaienoe^f  tnmt^  and  the  gratifioation  of  the  common  pas- 
Mas  anddeibei  of  life.  Among  these  wild  men,  however, 
as  well  as  among*  the  civilised  races  of  the  west,  the  blind 
god  Ihids  a  dwelling.  The  Jnrana  yoath  will  consent  to 
iweur^graat  danger,  and  undergo  much  fatigue  and  sufifer- 
iaiffmiMNlttr'te  win  his  wilb;  fhr  before  the  fivther  gives 
his  eonttbt)  ho  demands  fhwa  the  «aiter  some  proofii  of  his 
a^  and  ooicage.  To  teat  the  first  of  theae  qualities,  he 
BMistkSI  A  Jignar  dr  ta^  with  an  arrow ;  and  to  prove 
ths  tfltoad^' he  ttiost  product  the  te6th  ef  an  enemy  ahdn 
brktii  ia  ha«lle«  At  stated  thnes,staU  more  arduons  tasks 
ate*  iiapai^d.  An  old  Indian  oaoe  Tsquuped  firom  his 
dta^^'aMt*  tbat^  wfailo  daneing,  he  should  make  a 
^,>ihd»l^K«a0ntilttohia«  The  yming  Jumna  began 
tlMineiwiiii  gteat«ng>'lh^  hiekyy  ««)0trvhig  a  to 
fltti  gwMft  i^]m^f^hUk  Iwd  «Naped  th»  «ld  man's 


netiae.  Bunng  the  dance,  he  fiong^hiffTavbaahlnti&ih^ 
manner  of  the  en^arers,  and,  a^fBoaohing'  tUsphmt; 
ptaeked  a  lesKf ;  then  twisting  it  into  a  eigar,  pressi^tBd  it 
to  the  old  man,  who  no  longv  heeltabad'to  givfe  Um  Ua 
Auighter,  and  tbey  were  married  on  the  spoA. 

Very  stagnlar  customs  prevail  witii  respeet  to  the<dis<* 
poaal  of  the  dead.  Prince  Adalbert  visited  a  largo 
dwaUfaig  in  the  village  of  Tava^saro^  which-  had  bcende- 
sorted  by  its  taner  iomatea.  In  the  eentre  of  the  room, 
where  the  assembled  &auly  should  have  been,  three  long  low 
graves  attracted  his  attention.  The  hut  had  been  the 
aoene  of  three  deaths,  and  had  been  abandoned  in  conse^ 
quenoe.  The  living  had  chosen  another  hahitation,  and  lef^ 
tiieir  fiirmer  one  to  the  undivided  oceapanoy  of  the  dead, 
who,  wrapped  in  mats,  lay  several  feet  beaeatk  the  floor. 
Berth  fetched,  according  to  enstom^from  the  fax  interior  of 
the  ibrest,  was  piled  on  eaoh  gtave^  over  whieh  was  phwed 
a  bow  and  aorao  arrows,  and  a  paddle,  which  showed  thai 
they  were  three  men  who  had  died  thore;  for,  at  the  de« 
cease  of  a  woman,  all  that  Ab  possessed  is  thrown  into  the 
river.-  It  is  the  duty  of  the  survivors  to  go,  morning  and 
evening,  durhig  the  space  of  twelve  months,  to  weep  and 
wail  over  the  resting-place  of  the  dead,  whoee  remains, 
Jiowever,  are  not  left  to  that  long  repose  which  is  aocorded 
to  them  in  most  other  countries.  When  only  the  bones 
remain,  they  are  taken  up,  placed  in  a  mat  or  basket,  and 
hnng  up  under  the  roof  of  the  hut  where  the  rdatives  of 
the  deoessed  dwell;  so  that  in  every  house,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  deserted  one  to  which  we  have  alluded,  which 
Prince  Adalbert  entered,  he  saw  these  relics  of  the  dead 
swinging  above  the  heads  of  the  living.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Mambaknt  river,  in  Borneo,  a  sinular  sight  is  pre- 
sented, though  originating  in  a  different  custom.  There, 
however,  they  aro  the  bones  of  slaughtered  enemies,  which 
bang  in  festoons  from  every  roof,  and  rattle  in  grim  con- 
cert as  the  wind  finds  its  way  through  the  openings,  and 
causes  a  merry  jingling  of  skulls  and  thigh-hones. 

Considerable  barter  took  pUce  between  the  Indians  and 
their  European  viritors,  who  were  also  enabled  to  observe 
much  of  the  private  life  of  these  savages.  The  Juruna  is 
somewhat  eccentric  in  his  treatment  of  his  wife,  who  asn- 
ally  accompanies  him  to  the  chase,  in  the  fishing  expedi- 
tiotts,or  on  the  war-trail, sharing  the  danger,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  monopolising  the  fetigue  of  the  journey.  If,  how- 
ever, the  warriors  prefer  to  go  alone,  their  women  remain 
at  home  to  weave,  or  perform  other  labours.  When  the  fa- 
mily is  assembled  together,  the  Juruna  swings  at  ease  in 
his  hammock,  lazily  pointing  a  few  arrows,  or  weaving  a 
light  basket,  whilst  his  wife,  kneeling  at  his  aide,  holds  his 
food  in  a  calabash,  and  otherwise  waits  on  him,  as  the 
slave^l  in  Turkey  waits  on  her  luxurious  lord. 

The  attention  and  solicitude  of  the  Jumna  women  are 
divided  somewhat  equally  between  their  husbands,  their 
children,  and  the  education  and  nurture  of  certain  young 
poppies,  which  usually  form  port  of  a  family.  She  tends 
them  in  every  respect  with  the  utmost  care,  carries  them 
about  in  her  arms,  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  and  frequently,  as 
our  travellers,  on  observation,  can  testify,  allows  them  to 
usurp  the  place  of  a  child  at  her  breast— a  most  loath- 
some practice,  and  one  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account; 
but  we  must  cope  it  to  find  rarities  in  taste  as  well  as  in 
manners,  colour,  and  costume,  among  the  various  races  of 
the  world. 

The  upward  journey  was  one  of  great  interest,  lyng,  as 
it  dad|  thcouglv  a  magnifioent  oouitry,  peopled  by  wild  «n4 
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Um.io  fth^  ju4iT«'  bpoi  mnjA  haiire  afipeared  equa^7  tin- 
gtilii:  $iod  iMNT^L  << Tit0  ]$x^  nba»*'  sayt  our  luiihQr^  "prt** 
itatffi^  flnw9efi|qp«Mr»B<%Doai»wiiig  »  mixed  ertw^  mal« 
and  fiHBiile,  4M?li-«kiiiiiiMl  and  wbiUs,Mid  freighted  with  9iur 
p^ppifipii^  ilioliiduig  two  kigft  UiUU  M  The 

JjQ/imkf  «Uh  the  wveath  of  green  parrot's  feaUiera  on  Jiia 
hmifr  pcoyeUed  tiie  hoai  mik  a  leog  pole  or  paddle ;  now 
b«.ai«ppedtothoTei7e(|geof  ihebowfthvttsimglkisoer  into 
tho  gpeen  waters  of  the  Xiiigii«  and  bearing  apon  it  with 
all  Uii  ftrougtk ;  again  ha  stepped  baok»  fixing  his  foot 
fimly  against  tho  beat,  as  if  he  ware  going  to  sink  its  than 
loddenly  starting  np,  ha  drew  the  oar  oat  of  the  water,  and 
repeated  the  ofecatioB,  at  the  same  time  shaking  his  lang 
blaok  hair  aa  a  lion  dees  his  maoa.  There  was  surprising 
baaotj  as  well  as  power  ui  his  moremants.  Wooded  islands 
saflDoedad  one  another  olosdjr.  The  ohannel  between  them 
beeama  gndnallj  narrower,  and  we  notioed  a  large  Bnm- 
ber  of  shrnbs  raisiQg  tbidr  bianohes  above  the  sndSMsa  of 
the  water.  The  swiAsned  stream,  wbicb  was  now  a  ooo- 
tinaons  rapidi  was  passed  in  a  abort  time ;  and,  on  looking 
bank,  we  saw  the  nvnr  ctoesed  by  snoh  a  kMoi;  line  of  small 
mains  of  voek^with  sbmbs  growii^  batwnen  tben^staretob- 
ing  from  the  loft  bank  towsrds  the  islands,  that  it  seemed 
surpfieing  how  wo  oonld  have  steered  thnmgh  ibis  mase." 
Farther  on,  the  Xinga  appeaiad  to  rash  with  greater 
tapidtty  In  fiont  of  them,  between  two  romid^baoked  woody 
hilli^  and  beyond  tliese  it  abeolately  foamed  through  a  rooky 
ohannei*  between  banks  of  gnanite*  where  tim  orew  leaped 
into  the  water,  aad  with  their  arms  and  shonlders  poshed 
tho  nba  dgainst  the.  strnam,  seUoting  those  ehannels  where 
tibiro  vera  snffioiant  depth  fiir  the  biatb  The  roeKy  banks, 
thalbrest  on  aitker  hand«  the  green  water,  lashed  by  its 
OWA  strangth<  into  a  froth  of  white  foam,  the  primitive 
caiMe^  with  the  blaobhaiiod  IndiMM  strngRsling  with  the 
oniven^  and  eoeaoonaUf  witfadrawn,and  compelled  to  swim 
to  land^^mll  these,  with  the  nnmenms  acoessories  too  many 
and  too  mmnto  to  ]adieate,fwmed  a  striking  piotnre,  wlueh 
the  reader  will,  from  these  few  suggestions,  be  enabled  to 
laslise  in  his  own  mind.  Bnt  we  mnst  not  attempt  to  de- 
seribe  in  panorsmic  style  the  varioos  features  of  this  singu- 
lar river  as  it  appeared  to  the  travellers  during  their  roy* 
age  in  the  waters.  Scenery  of  inoonoeivaUe  richnem  aad 
variety  opened  upon  their  view  at  every  turn ;  the  river, 
with  almost  blaok  waters,  presented  nowhere  any  monoto- 
noosbeanty,  but  changed  at  every  bend,  now  widening  to  a 
vast  sheet  of  water,  rimmed  with  (brests  now  contracting 
and  Bowing  broadly  between  verdant  shores,  witb  its  wide 
bosom  studded  with  islands  of  emerald  green,  and  now 
shrinking  into  narrow  dimensions  with  a  roar  like  that  of 
thnnder  thraugh  a  rooky  opening,  beyond  which  again, 
perhaps,  it  widening,  and  seemed  to  come  down  from  the 
interior  in  one  soft  uninterrupted  flow,  nntil  another  rapid, 
anotberrdek-sprinkledcbannei  altered  its  character.  Such 
riverSyif  they  oppose  moredifliculties  to  the  navigator,  aflRird 
mora  besnty  to  the  traveller's  eye  than  the  steady  flow  of 
the  Amacon,  whose  waters  will  carry  large  vessels  down 
§at  Imndreds  of  miles  without  interruption,  whilst  the 
XingW  appears  to  sport  with  itself — ^now  to  pass  from  Its 
sonKso  to  its  eonflnenee  with  the  greater  streams  with  gen- 
tknesi  aad  qtti«tnde«-*now  to  roll  along  as  though  urged  by 
■Otto  angry  impulse,  or  seme  bounding  feetingof  pridoand 
ditlghti  nor  were  the  scenes  of  life  on  its  banks  less  varied 
01  iMwatnmge.  ITatlva  tillages,  solitary  hntS|  weiw  pamed 
W.mmtmk  mootmmf  anliyenai  hy  largn  n»d  biMiBg 


finM  by  diiir  and  1^  wght»  ponring  /thmngb  ihaiiipta 
doors  a  flood  of  red  light,  upon  tbainnert  /  OartiiHidht 
waSf  as  ha  talla  ns,  ntnicsk  wiih.lioiyor  iNift.aMniif,  ilm, 
observing  bis  IndVm  .naniifanisiif  mlngUic  wilhafmi 
of  Indian  n»nnd  a  migh^  'fiia»  tktmifikiim praaMs 
strong  odoni  ef  mn^bwl  close,  to  wbkliisfmttini 
vsrioos  pnriiima  of. a  Imko  aUigatoric vhiiAi  heilbi»% 
faUan a  vietim  tp  bi»  rifle.    Ilia  horror  wMssmailiri^ 
by  the  uneanmienions  aMyaner  un  whiob  this  trephjsf  Ui 
spordjlg  aohiavmanta  :wa«  eoqs^gned,  firit  to  the  di«^  iti 
then  to  tho  bongry  Jumna  stomaoh^  aad  psctiy  by  tts 
veiyQotiaiiofdevwringiaehnnsavettryflmb.  TnooflM 
oompanionmbAweve^  tasted  the  aiijgator  meet.  Ibft<}Mi 
prononnood  it  abominablo  f  boi  tbeDoetaE,whMitMli 
was,  doubtless,  lees  aristeoratiob  vad  Omitkn  IflMnGuBfi, 
voted  it  axoeUent.     Qow0ver»  aiMng  ont  travaUcr *st«» 
panbni^  as  well  as  in  the  Frinea's  own  miid,  imylittb 
palaoa  daintiness  blunted  the  keen  edgoof  eig^jraMnt  vilk 
whioh  they  proBeeotod  their  adventurek  Oa  thseontay, 
they  entered  mto  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  jonraif,  tM 
into  hammocks,  poked  abont  deeertod  villages,  Usv  to 
and  hunting  homs«  and*  in  a  word,  pli^ad  the  tmrelkr^ 
part  with  mnch  (on^omnM,  a»d  Ibrming  aapilal  mm  fir 
the  bivonaes,  which  would  have  been  ropdstad  didl  ad 
uninteresting  by  oertain  travellens  whom  wa  might  slfadi 
to^  who  try  to  make  drawing-rooms  wbenvmr  thijeBOMi^ 
and  regnkta  their  dlning»  their  sleeping^  aad  tbsir  evvf 
aotSoUfbytheoodoofoomfiyrtandatiqaetta.     Tltesnvw 
sinking,  and  tl^eoool  of  evening  laeoeeding  the  hsstoftte. 
dayf  whan  onr  voyagers  landed  ona  eandj poist ptoieBliif 
into  the  Xingu,  and  whioh  tbeymistoak  Sn-  aniiisBdfts 
prepare  their  meal,  and  piss  the  ttij^    Hmathsfvot 
visited  by  a  native  ^— 

**While  the  flrsi  were  beiag  lighted,  wib  assnsel  osmhw  to 
joking  with  ow  new  friend,  the  yoeog  Janma  Mian,  who  hat  eose 
from  the  interior,  and  had  never  before  asea  white  peofle;  C«at 
OlioUa  handed  him  a  loaded  gun,  bat  no  peraoaiioot  ooold  io^ 
him  to  fire  itoif — ^not  that  he  evinced  any  ausptdon  of  q&,U 
the  report  had  previously  Mg^teaed  him.     He  daaeed  vid  w' 
readily  eaoogh,  and  we,  one  after  another,  took  hiaanStiaitttiC 
aa  well  aa  we  could  the  steps  of  the  lod^  girls  at  TangosA' 
M  this  he  laughed  heartily,  and  was  beside  himself  wiA  ddigst  ' 
— nay,  he  even  joined  in  oui  songs.    T^th  the  aid  of  the  inter- 
preter, we  endeavoured  to  learn  from  whence  he  came;  wbrreqioo 
he  pointed  to  the  moon,  and  deseribed  eight  will-4Barfce4  dirfai 
with  his  arms,  his  whole  body  following  the  saaM  aiotaoB,iataai> 
ing,  perhaps,  to  indicate  that  it  required  eight  months  Cor  bia  Is 
reach  his  home.    He  evinced  greet  intcssstia  the  (Kfleieat  sitiAB 
we  possessed,  whleh  he  touched  with  coasidemUe  Qoriostr.  Isjj 
gave  him  a  knife  and  a  shirt.   This  delighted  hiia.    Bt  iwH^ 
diately  dressed  himself  in  the  shirt,  and  Bteied  mfcver  tiiel  tfhil^ 
ing  upoahisuelf  in  Us  new  attiis,**  ' 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  pasead  loaa  ^gmdstly,  te^ 
travellers  being  tortured  wHh  the  pnhgWBt  itingief  thi 
mnsqnitto,  whioh  assailed  them  with  onMlaalii^aBltpH^ 
throughout  the  night,  whilst  a  storm  of  rain,  flio  ^prmil^ 
of  which  had  been  indioated  by  anod  prophatSo' ^nluts  tlBsdi 
which  floated  before  the  mckmi  ftllwlthittfli«]lMnt  vhikier^ 
on  tho  leafy  oaaopy  overhead,  ^ieh'lM*  nafc  mdleittdf 
dense  to  shield  the  bivooaotos  ftouits  4mmk  is  ttt' 
morning,  howevir,  a  b^ght  skyattHhynhamieu  of  voidt' 
proved  eompensaiing  hlendng^  nni  ^Imt  tt^Nfcw  ee** 
tinaed  their  progvem  up  tim  aver  varjiog'  riw,  wMb' 
indeed,  was  oonstant  tnoriyonerespau^iirflhstwaril' 
tUbsaiaty;  which,  though  as  diverse  as  oonbl  bo  im«gM 
never  deserted  ity  bntknta  dmrm  to 
to  aiwfy  nsiki  of  tho-  shaNb    Baaami 
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mrffinlly  A  iMltfve  ute  wnt  finoiNtoiMi  ^  ami  io 
Mmst  trlM  waf  iir»peUed  b|r  iwa  Indfans  wHh  poles,  Mtt 
a  yoMi^  iMdi1ttiMl«MnEr  JmuM  {pi4,  t^ly  <k«oratod  with 
b«di^«adMifnnMfad^lMrc1ii!dr«ii.  TtMjr  looked «t  the 
£Bio]ntae  with  letoafohaeni  refleobad  frdm  theSf  lie^s, 
taAtMmg  '9hM  the  boat,  feHowed  them  to  the  Mxt 
]i4thif  phoi^i  !%]•  watarooaesB  hut  ereoted  in  the  ehade 
of4l»tmi»  vhcM  Botne^ieBdly  Indians  wetoooMd  them 
01  dune*  The  most  singular  ihmg  observed  hei«  ifu, 
tbittWtniflks  of  large  fcreea,  Mnoothed  «n1  helloweii^  lay 
ahxit  en  the  groand,  and  were  filled  with  a  yellow  Tiquor, 
vhieh  WM  desoribed  as  poiiKimms,  Near  this  plaoe,  oor 
tnnsUer  obtained  an  insight  into  the  religioQs  bdief  of  the 
Jomsss,  ftnman  old  man  who  had  been  baptised,  bat  whose 
Chrialiaait^  seooad  to  go  no  Ihrther.  He  said  his  ooaatrT* 
msD  bfllievied  in  a  deity,  from  whom  came  all  good,  In  a 
being  firen  whom  proceeded  all  evil.  The  moon,  as  the 
n|nKnlBtiTe  of  the  benefieent  god,  is  held  m  great  ye- 
reraaee;  and  the  d^  when  she  becomes  fhll  is  held  as  a 
aiered  festind  among  these  tribes,  who  assemble,  and  bar* 
ing  NiiBeieQtlj  intoxicated  themselves  witii  a  drink  pre- 
ptfid  from  tiie  root  of  the  mandiooa,  perform  a  series  of 
the  strmgest  and  wildest  dances.  Devoid  as  they  are, 
hewnrsr,  of  all  knowledge  of  the  real  tmths  of  Christianity, 
iHaA  is  to  them  little  more  than  a  dim  indefinite  idea, 
ihm  Jvnmas  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river  are  stiU 
a  ftr  more  gentle  and  civilised  race  than  the  Tapni  Vassn, 
vbo  dncU'&r  np  towards  the  sooroe  of  the  river,  and  who  | 
an  lavage,  as  Uiey  are  unknown  to  the  Eniopean  explorer. 
Pdbob  Adalbert  was  once  present  at  the  performance  of  a 
war  donee,  when  an  old  Indian,  after  passing  through 
tile  e?cnts  of  an  assault,  a  battle,  and  a  fright,  in 
paotomimic  gceture,  related  with  pride  and  exaltation,  that 
hta  Vrethsr  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  gfeat  fight,  and 
eatsQ  by  the  cannibal  Tapni  Vasmi,  who  were  described  as 
t  tiQ  and  powerfhl  tribe  of  men.  Had  the  enterprise  of 
our  travellers  been  snfiicicnt  to  lead  them  so  far  up  the 
itnsm  asto  enable  them  to  visit  those  wild  and  primitive 


raoes  whieh  peo)>ltt  the  I«m0ie^iiifeerier,"lk  nhrfiitlt^  hmStOtt 
as  would,  perhaps,  hlvro'  equsMiid'  itf  nbv^l^  'iuld'Mtefetit' 
any  which  preceded  it.  IMibllHSj  however,  thta^  >w<Mld 
bav«  been  great  danger  and  stiM  gtealer'dSftealty  4o*  en^ 
ootttttar.  Besidea,  they  were  net  eqnlj^)^  fbr^an  adventfcP 
nwBVoy«g<e<  FroviaioBswvrodea'eaibig,  and  their  amma* 
nitien  was  nearly  ednasted.  When,  thereftvre,  the  w^y 
ridge  of  the  Serra,  tovaring  to  the  height  of  a  «h<Msand 
feet,  came  into  view  on  tile  eleventi^  of  Deeember,  it^AFOS' 
determined  Hut  the  MahKaa  in  their  vicinity  shodd  be 
the  limit  of  tho  voyage.  Aoeoidingly,  at  the  river-island 
of  firanaguara  tb^  tamed  abont,  having  porsoed  the 
winding  course  of  the  Xingv  for  an  immenaedtstaQoe,and 
being  yet  ftr  from  the  spot  where  it  springe  intoexistenee. 
It  flows,  indeed,  aeroas  a  territory  of  twelve  hundred  Eng- 
lish miles  in  breadth,  and  from  its  soarce  to  its  oonfloenee 
with  the  Amazon,  presents  everywhere  features  of  the  rich* 
est  and  most  varied  beauty.  Bat  we  shall  not  endeavear  Io 
aooompany  Prince  Adalb<art  in  his  description  c€  the  tribu- 
tary streams  and  the  gigantic  river  of  the  Amazons.  The 
present  article  has  ahready  extended  to  a  sufficient  length, 
and  we  take  leave  of  our  traveller.  His  work  Is  of  an- 
usual  interest.  His  treatise  on  tiie  river  system  of  Brasil 
and  South  America  is  learned  and  valoable,  andhis  natra- 
tive  of  travels  in  £uit>pe  is  not  the  least  entertaining  portion 
of  the  narrative.  Bverything,  however,  in  his  book  yields 
an  interest  to  hn  description  of  the  voyage  np  the  Amavon 
and  Xingu*  One  thing  which  contributes  to  render  his 
joumal  agreeable,  is  the  good  humour  in  which  our  tra« 
veller  constantlv  indulged.  We  meet  with  bttt  one  ilW 
natured  remarf  in  the  volumes,  and  that  is  where  hia  me- 
mory was,  doubtless,  bflamed  by  a  retrospective  glance  fet 
burning  heat  and  stinging  musqnittos,  wlien  he  eantfoi 
avoid  launching  a  spiteAil  word  or  two  against  his  wm^ 
panion  the  Doctor,  who  annoyed  the  boat 'a  Crew  by  pattin|f 
up  an  umbrella  and  obstmeting  the  forward  view.  Asa  nar^ 
rative  of  travel  and  adventuxe,  however,  the  work  ift  me 
of  the  most  vahiable  and  interestuig  kind. 


THE  GOLD-SEBKER  OF  GUAZACOALCO. 
Ocneluded  from  page  246. 


C  HAFT  SB   IV.- 

Tin  passed  swiftly  on  with  the  happy  pair,  who  had 
Bsch  to  tell  to  each  other  of  things  they  felt  and  things 
they  hoped.  Maria  bod  <iuestioa8  to  aak  of  the  land  from 
vheocQ  he  came,  of  his  fiunily,  of  his  mother,  bat  most  of 
sU»eft)ieifomen. 

"  Why,*'  said  [|hci  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  "  why. 
HogUstnuMi^have  you  lived  to  twenty-five  years  of  age 
wiUMwiawife.?" 

"  £eo««iaiamy  ooaatry  meu  who  a|«  not  bom  rich  must 
miliiS  a  pps^t4«»  .before  \)mj  marry/ ' 

*'JlaM(isio<^"  replied,  MarU,  with  a^Hgh,  "you  are 
quilf  »a  old.faUoar  to  think  oC  marrying.  I  myself  am  a 
yfvMiodhand*   Atfiersf^teenleoaldQ'tgatahasbaod." 

Hanris  smiled,  while  a  Mif^g  of  deep 
iMntto  bts  heartr  as  he  noticed  that  hisaUasion  to 
kis  niMi  «ftp0silUoii  had  J»ot.«ren  oalled  ftwa  remark  from 
kiiial«ma«.' 

Psosfliii!  aha  loved  hinu  and  whatearedoht  more?  He 
nrigtehMvhena.Mi  at  the-CroMWr  who  is  soiMed  with 

Mlthj  erpoorai  thekbovm  vho  rian  flMhmoni  to  ahiTt 
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twelve  hours  for  a  morsel  of  bread;  what  mattered  it  to 
her  9  She  hod  seen  and  loved  him*  It  was  himi  his  warm 
heart,  his  manly  and  upright  chanM)ter»  she  cared  for.  Shu 
was  not  civilised  enoogh  to  look  for  a  settlement,  for  pin- 
money,  or  any  other  of  the  indispensable  requisites  of  mar- 
riage in  a  country  which  enjoys  the  pleasures  and^^AAti^ges 
of  a  refined  state  of  existence. 

And  they  were  happy,  ia  these  deep  and  silent  woods 
alone,  with  theoiselves  and  with  God,  with  whom  one  is  al- 
ways, but  whom  one  never  knows  so  well  as  in  his  own 
iolitudes,  in  these  places  which  bear  the  freshest  impri^tf, 
of  liis  mighty  hand.  They  were  hap^y,  for  thsy  were  young, 
and  full  of  life,  and  fuller  sliU  of  love,  wbich^  always  yoiin& 
renews  each  day  the  youth  of  those  who  truly  feel  its  »9m9r, 
tions.    They  snt  bepeatb  the  trees,  they  listened  to  tha 
sighing  of  their  mighty  boogbs»  to  the  breathing, of  the 
forest,  to  the  sieging  of  the  birds;  they  watched  the  aauigo 
down,  by  the  soft  and  tepid  waters  of  the  little  sleiam^ind. 
in  all.aroand»  in  heaven,  in  ear|h»  in  watar,  and  oil  nalam^ 

UiB^ liw bollgift  VteAthifp«w0AflrtlflUittolMM 
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breut,  or  whereTer  it  is^oii^itnioed  !ii  all  its  ittiensity,  it 
is  Ind^f  leMiilr;  Wr  it^titldetf  all  rise  from  notice. 

And  Msirfai  wari  sad;  for  she  was  aboat  to  leaTO  her  na* 
tiVfr  Umtf;  tbehoihe  ofheir  fottth,  the  spot  where  her  father 
add  mbthfo  were  haried.  Bat  she  was  aboot  to  leave  iV  for 
tiie  land  of  h^r  husband,  and  that  is  a  word  which  to  a  true 
woman  compensates  for  all  else. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  came.  At  dawn  the 
boatmen  came  and  fetehed  the  old  annt,  who  parted  kiiidljr 
fh)m  her  niece,  whose  determination  she  eared  not  to  alter. 
She  was  her  heiress,  for  Maria  gare  her  hot  and  land;  she 
saw  that  she  could  not  have  married  better,  and  Khe  went 
away  giving  then!  her  blessing. 

Balf  an  hour  af\:erwards  Mnria,  her  negro  girl,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Bruce  Harris,  were  ready,  and  were  In  the  very  act 
of  setting  out,  when  the  young  man  noticed  the  ccntume  of 
his  lovely  mislress.  He  coloured  violently;  she  wore  no- 
thing more  than  on  the  first  day  he  saw  her. 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  called  the  negreSS  on 
one  side,  and  explained  to  her  that  Maria  could  not  appear 
before  his  men  or  before  his  country  people  thus  clothed. 
The  negress  laughed  heartily,  but  luckily  she  had  been  at 
Mexico  city,  and  knew  fully  what  the  young  sailor  meant. 
Much  pleased  at  this.  Lieutenant  Harris  moved  towards  the 
stream  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Don  Rafaele  Zacara. 

In  about  ten  minutes  he  was  joined  by  Maria,  who  wore 
her  winter  costume,  In  the  shape  of  leggings,  and  a  blue  cot- 
ton tunic  that  fell  from  her  neck  to  her  knees.  She  blushed 
as  she  saw  the  young  man  gnze  at  her,  for  she  had  never 
known  before  that  her  natural  costume  would  appear  to  hhn 
strange,  and  now  she  found  that  in  his  country  she  would 
have  been  considered  somewhat  lij^tly  dressed  even  for 
summer,  though  not  so  bad  as  Stephen's  friend,  whose  home 
and  walking  costume  differed  in  that,  in  the  house  he  wore 
nothing — in  the  tun  he  wore  a  hat ! 

Scarcely  had  they  spoken  when  the  trot  of  a  mule  was 
heard,  and  Don  Rafaele  Zaeata  emerged  from  the  forest, 
leading  three  heavUy-ladcn  mules. 

The  young  man  advanced  to  meet  his  friend,  while  the 
young  Mexican  and  the  negress  pboed  their  light  baggage 
in  the  canoe. 

*'  Welcome,  Don  Itafaele,"  cried  Lieutenant  Harris. 

"  Welcome ! "  replied  the  Gambusino,  moodily;  '*  I  have 
come,  and  with  my  treasure,  but  It  has  cost  me  dearly." 

*'How,  dearly?" 

*  <  Such  things  are  best  not  talked  of.  Blood  may  be  shed, 
but  not  talked  of.    "Vhiat  has  occupied  your  time  f  " 

"  If  you  have  fbund  your  treasure,  I  have  (bund  mine." 

"What  mean  you?" 
'    "  Look,  Don  Rafaele  Zacara,**  replied  Lieutenant  Harris, 
proudly,  as  ihey  came  up  to  the  two  women. 

The  young  girl  turned  as  he  spoke.  She  caught  the 
name. 

"IJy  mother^s  brother,  toy  uncle,*'  she  cried,  rushing 
towards'blm ;  **  and  are  you  his  friend  ?  " 

The  Mexican  started,  pushed  back  his  niece,  and  lowered 
his  gaze  on  the  young  Englishman. 

Harris  met  Che  looki 
''  "Whai  are  you  about  to  do  with  this  young  woman  t" 
sa!^  titon  Itafaclo,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  rage. 

'*^**fo  make  her  my  wife  in  the  first  town  we  come  to," 
replted'titeutenant' Harris,  firmly. 
•  r'^tdiing'  maai',"'dfied  Don  Rafaele,  anxiously,  ''this 
UtUe  giri,  whotii  tiay^  tiot  veen  for  yecifs—irboiii Iliad 


neariy  forgiotten— is  tiie  <^l^oir  iiit'dfiKfy  siiIbK  '<$OdW 
thrown  her  on  my  path.  I  had  no  heir  to  my^irei&h.  ^ 
me,  on  your  sout,  what  you  meant  to  do  wiA  \uitf** 

They  had  been  speaking  in  French. 

••Ask  her,"  said  tte  young mah,  grately.  '        • 

Don  Rafaele  turned  to  Mkria,  and  sp6ke. 

Maria  at  onoe  understood  all,  and  pinfftii^'iMb  her  heart 
in  Words,  she  tbld  the  ^ole  events  of  tSiid  tfaM  pttttSk^ 
days. 

When  she  had  finished.  Den  Rafiidtt  tnrttOd  to^  V^o&f 
sailor,  and  said  in  Mexican : — 

**  Ton  were  my  friend,  you  are  my  son.  ShA  ited  all  I 
have  are  yours;  take  fier.*'  '  ^' 

"Thank  you,  my  friend,**  exclaimed  Harril,  lieartlfy. 
'  *'But  now  let  ns  think  of  Saftity.    Tfie  odantrylsap. 
My  returil  is  known.    We  must  away.'* ' 

**  But  the  sacks  f"     ' 

"I  will  follow  the  stream  to  the  schooner.  Toa  enter 
the  boat  with  the  women,' and  Warn  me  whed'y^u  atrife. 
Send  yout^  men  to  haul  up  stream  while  we  put  tbie  treasore 
on  board.  In  the  confhsion,  it  could  be  stowed  in  the  cabis 
without  their  knowing  anything." 

"  Ready !  "  cried  Lieutenant  Harris. 

Maria  and  the  negress  at  once  entered  the  pengua,  in 
which  the  young  man  also  took  his  seat,  to  paddle.  Iheload 
was  heavy  for  it,  and  the  stream  full  of  suags  and  loose 
timber.  He  spoke,  therefore,  but  little,  fbr  the  sweepm^ 
foliage,  projecting  sticks,  and  eddies  at  the  sharp  tuns  of 
the  stream,  were  not  without  serious  dangers  for  a  snuU 
dug-out  canoe. 

There  was  no  wind.  All  animated  things  slept,  save  that 
the  great  breathing  of  nature  seemed  to  heave  t^u^h  tbe 
trees,  rising  in  indistinct  eddies  of  £iint  sound  that  died 
away,  as  It  were,  In  the  long  vista  of  the  forest. 

They  were  descending  the  stream,  and  half  aa  hour 
brought  them  in  proximity  to  tbeh*  boat. 

Lieutenant  Harris  at  once  recognised  a  tree  %h1bh  he  had 
taken  as  a  landmark,  and  was  about  to  move  towards  tbe 
dark  mass  of  verdure  which  concealed  the  sehoonar,  vhm 
a  sound  of  voices  reached  his  ear. 

A  discussion  was  taking  place  on  decl:  tn  the  Mexican 
language.  The  persons  who  were  speaking  were  several  in 
number. 

It  was  more  than  probable  tho  schooner  #itt!i(l&)»'ha&^ 
of  the  enemy.  '  '  '  ; '^it  m>et  • - 

Harris  noiselessly  drew  back  hilj  &idei'''ixfd''i6D^  a 
landing  a  few  yards  above  where  the  canoe  was  flcdSbg  ft 
the  moment  of  tho  dlscoveiy.  '        '     "'    ""^''^  •    '    ' 

The  Mexican  was  high  above  on  the  bank.  'fii#lni|ehat 
could  be  seen  plainly  marked  against  theriikyl'''']y^aB ex- 
change of  half-a-doxen  words  with  Maria,  Hattfr  leaped  oe 
shore,  and  darted  towards  Don  Ealaele  at  the  hMMMtttwivte 
he  halted  and  was  dismounting.  "*' '"    "'  "  '  * 

The  Mexican  was  on  his  feet  when  ^irti  stioVlfj^  K1& 
'  ''The  Sauta  Anna  Is  captured,*'  whkp^iiU  ffleVnHi; 
man .     **  t  narrowly  escaped  bettig  Oitight' m  k'  Imj^** 

«' Santa  %faKiar*  i^pll^d  the  tJitd^^i^  S0J^>  ^^ 
saw  all  his  bright  visions  dVek)ii^#C^''4jKft'4ir  to  te 

done?"  ' •'•  ■    •''    ■'''  '"'  '■''"   ' 

''' ''  Let  us  exnmitie  the  fbi<ce  of  b^Sde'^U^'^'-Ud'riUis. 

The  Mexican  tied  his  horse  and'ilfo  i^'tHf^^  i}^  and. 
cocking  a  pistol,  followed  Harris  down  {H4'^)i^iLdtJ'^ ' " 
'  *  It  was  sloping,  lind  thlbk  With  MiUi^i,  tMt  ht0li^  •»> 
ooQiage  fi»w  things  &il  to  be  oTvroniiei  and  the  tWO  na 
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A  laD(^,(l^f)9i  t)io  d^  displayed  ^ycif  (oatnre  of  the 

Half-t-donD  M«xifian  spldJQrs.sa^  uf  ok  tbo  d^ok  ««i#k- 
tog,  their  guos,  ^wordi.  antjl  p^toU  at,MnjOi**  ^M^^  the 
enw  of  tbie  iQ)^)Q|ier«  their  haiids  tied,  and  each  xoan  bou^d 
to  his  w^  Qe,lghh9ar«  were  oroueh^  ^orwf ip4«  .  ^^9]r  had 
eridently  heen  sarpriaed  bj  ounning  and  orenrbeloiing , 
force,  for  ^.ot  .one  was  mifpiqg,  while  there  was  qq  »if  a 
•Ten  of  wonnds.  i 

**  A  leup  CD  the  deck,  pistol  in  hand,  wonld  aend  ^ery 
ooe  of  those  raieals  overboard,"  whiapf^rad  Hairla. 

"Let  as  leap,"  replied  Zacara,  coolly, 

"  Leap  together*"  advised  Harris*  "If  they  ran,  don't 
fire,  but  cot  away  at  the  bonds  of  o^  mea.  If  they  resist, 
shoot  one  man,  and  disable  the  two  remaiqiAg  with  yoor 
cqUsss," 

"  It  is  well/'  Aaid  Don  Bafiiele. 

"Miad,  fall  in  the  Tory  midst  of  the  scoundrels,  and 
kick  the  laotarn  to  old  Nick,"  whispered  the  sailor»  *'  if  I 
miss.    Are  you  ready?'* 

'*  Ready,"  replied  Don  Rafdcle. 

At  that  instant  both  were  canght  violently  behind,  and  a 
fearfal  straggle  oommenoed.  Harris  fired  a  pistol,  at  which 
leond  his  whole  erew  started  to  thoir  f^ret,  bat  numbers 
vere  against  them.  There  were  six  armed  men  on  deck, 
sod  as  many  .on  shoro. 

Id  ten  minutes  Lieut.  Harris  and  Don  Rafaele  were  car- 
ried to  the  deck  by  their  captors,  who  had  been  lying  con- 
ceded on  shoro,  in  the  hope  of  thoa  completing  their  victory. 

"  Poor  Haria,"  thought  Harris. 

"  My  treasure!"  groaned  the  Mexican. 

Bat  neither  heard  tale  nor  tidings  of  the  object  of  their 
thought,  save  that  Don  Xlafaele  heard,  a  few  minutes  after 
their  capture,  the  trottii\g  of  the  horse  and  mulos  in  the 
dffaction  of  Gnasacoalco. 

CBAFTXB  V. 

The  prisoners  remained  the  whole  night  on  the  deck  of 
the  schooner,  huddled  together  near  the  bows.  Harris  con- 
trired  to  learn  from  Perry  the  cause  of  this  unlooked-for 
disaster. 

It  appealed  that  their  entrance  into  the  river  at  night 
had  been  seen  from  the  fort  of  Goazacoalco,  and  that  a  boat, 
viUi  twelve  armed  men  ^nd  an  officer,  had  been  despatched 
is  chase. 

About  sundown  on  the  first  day.  Ferry  was  on  deck  alone. 
It  was  his  watch,  the  rest  were  aleeping. 

"I  was  smoking."  he  oontinued,  "and  reckoning  how 
long  we  might  ba  fixed  in  these  diggins,  which  are  oonsider- 
shle  slow  to  a  man  of  a  spry  and  actyye  natur,  and  hadn't 
come  to  any  reasonable  guessing  on  tbo  pint,  when  I  felt  my 
umQVig,ht  on.  each  side.  I  looks  up,  expecting  the 
bqjoi^worq  larking.  'None  of  your  darpod  fun,'  says  I. 
'Sileaoe,'  lays  a  sanguinary  Ijigin  copper-coloured  rascal, 
iaSkbljnket  and  sou'wester.  .  I  put  my  tongue  on  furlough, 
ibr  I  xvckoned  I  could  see  a  mighty  tall  blunderbuss  at  my 
csr;  and  this  is  the  whole  resolution  of  the  thinsr." 

V  WibatwilLtheydo  with  us?' '  asked  Harris  of  the  Mexican. 

'.|I  sl)^  be  shot;  you  will  be  sent  to  the  mines,"  re- 
plied Za»vn,,^idly. 

''^?^!#*ifi  iffif  frlrad,  biit  (ha^'s  unpleasant.     And 


"  Will  find  a.  husbi^iA^Afor  WjW^ V.  iv/oim  n  to  js/;^-.  ^ 
Harris  bit  hU  %  for  he  d^w  ^jtbt,  ^Hpxj^f^  g^irfi.ftH 
up /or  lost,  and  had  in  consequence  ^e6pino.tbU4J!n9'^Ofi 

But  the  young  sailor  was  Boti  a  pQfSQn.;«hR9qi  phpjc^etd^. 
aUowed  him  thus  easily  to  despnir ;  ^d  \rixf^  «W/HM  ^^u 
v,'(in  until  aJbou^  midnisht  for  eon^a  sign,  of.the^ist^e  pf 
Maria,  he  bowed  his  head  and  slept. 

It  was  dawA  when  he  a.woko.    The  birds  were,  siqgi^g 
mcfifrHy  iij¥>n  the  trees ;  the  sun  was  spreading  its  effolgiopce. 
over  the. bright. blue  sky ;  the  air  was  rich  and  balmy^  and. 
all  nalnire  teemed  smiling  and  happy. 

The  sailors,  Lieut.  Bruce  Harris  included,  were  care- 
less and  quiet  in  their  mien.  Their  adventurous  life  had. 
used  them  to  ups  And  downs,  and,  all  young  men,  they  had 
the  sanguine  hope  of  youth  to  cheer  them. 

But  the  Mexican  was  ghastly  pale.  He  knew  the  bloody 
orders  issued  by  that  most  ruthless  and  savage  tyrant  Santa 
Anna,  who  only  wanted  to  be  a  Nero,  to  possess  equal  and 
unlimited  power.  Every  Texan  prisoner  was  condemned  to 
death  before  capture,  but  they  often,  if  American  or  English, 
had  this  sentence  altered  to  perpetual  hard  labour  in  the 
mines.  But  a  Mexican,  especially  a  Federalist,  caught  in 
company  with  Texans,  was  never  pardoned, 

Don  Bafaele  Zaoara  had  no  prospect  save  a  priest,  a 
doaen  men,  and  a  bloody  grave. 

Harris,  who  well  knew  the  correctness  of  his  fears,  had 
nothing  to  say,  for,  in  auch  cases^  consolation  is  of  little 
avail.  If  you  cannot  insinuate  hope,  it  is  useless  to  say 
anything.  Though  the  young  sailor  was  not  devoid  of  reli- 
gious instinct,  he  was  not  freo  from  that  error  pf  judgment 
which  often  makes  young  men  in  such  cii:cu<nstances  hesi- 
tate to  offer  such  consolation* 

The  Mexicans  breakiasted  coolly  upon  thq  pjcovisioos  of 
the  Texan  rebels,  giving  them  a  small  portion,  which  the 
sailors  received  with  suilenness,  furious  At  (he  position  of 
superiority  in  which  were  placed  men  whom  they  bad  been 
in  the  habit  of  ao  cordially  despising. 

This  duty  accomplished,  the  soldiers  drew  the  schooner 
forth  from  its  temporaiy  dock,  and  six  men  entering  the 
boat,  began  to  tow  it  down  tbo  river- 

The  others  walked  the  deck,  whllo  one  mounted  guard 
over  the  prisoners,  his  gun  ready  for  action  at  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  crew. 

The  current  was  with  them,  and  before  an  hour  after 
mid-day  the  schooner  was  anchored  under  the  fort  of 
Guazacoalco. 

The  officer  in  command  then  ordered  Harris  and  Don 
Rafaele  to  rise  and  enter  the  boat.  To  facilitate  their 
movements,  they  were  freed  from  their  bonds,  but  six 
armed  men  surrounded  them,. with  orders  to  shoot  without 
mercy  either  of  them,  at  the  first  sign  of  an  attempt  to 
escape. 

Harris  and  Zacara  made  no  resistance,  but  took  their 
seats  in  the  clumsy  Mexican  pinnace  as  commanded;  the 
former  not  without  a  smile,  as  he  thought  of  Jiis  second 
introduction  to  the  polite  governor  of  ibc  fort. 

Zacara' 8  countenance  was  sinister  and  pale.  He  knew 
what  was  prepared  for  him  under  the  walls  of  that  old  fort. 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  shore,  and,  quitting 
the  boat,  the  Mexican  followed  the  path  which  led  towards 
the  buildings  at  the  top  of  the  hilU  The  prisoners  walked 
side  by  side.  Noither  spoke.  I^arris  was  thinking  of  his 
lovely  dream^  from  which  he  had  been  so  rudely  and  ^tally 
awoke.    The  Mexican  was  thinking  of  (keath.  ^ 
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'UMI  <Rsfiufl«r^Ztt6fti^  Tftliied  hh  eyes,  and  *  givftm  of  tar 
Tuge  despair  erossed  hit  face  m  he  Mw  his  hone  and  the 
ihfee  miifeti  gmh))|f  hefbre  the  efntmnee  of  the  fbtt. 

'*  LIA  attd  hope,  all  gone/'  eaM  Don  RafiMAe. 

Forther  obferration  wat  imposaible,  far  th»  ti^  then  W«M 
ooWtisusteu  into  uie  prte^noe  of  the  ^owraor. 

"Ah!  ahr^  «ried  the  dark  and  puny  Ifttle  loldiet*;  id* 
drsflriDg  Hairie,  "here  ii  mj  Ed|^  ofllcer.  Oanmba! 
did  fon  take  me  for  a  iAgg»,  Slj^nor  TMaaof 

"I  took  yon,  Slgnor,  ftr  a  tofy  "wortlif  and  tifiatil  tbV 
dier/'  replied  the  sailor,  with  a  bow  and  a  smile. 

•*  BttI  what  made  70a  deoelv«  ikie,  Sljfoor  Pirato!^' 

**  A  dseire  to  iM  the  iniMior  of  yoor  ooMtry.'* 

"**  Signor  Ingles^,  I  am  sotty  to  inform  70a  (hat  your'de' 
dre  for  tvafeOiog  will  probably  lesd  yott  Air.  Ton  are  fiMnd 
on  board  a  Texan  fVeebooter.     What' Is  your  oapaelty  f* 

'*  1  am  eaptaift  of  th«  Siiila  Anm,  revenile  cslter  elf  the 
Bepttblio  of  Texaa." 

The  gotemor  and  Ms  satMIttes  itarod  at  the  yoong  man 
who  10  attdaolottrfy  dto^toitnoed  himscdf,  and  were  tliebt  fbr 
MOM  minntei. 

'*  And  yoQ,*traitof  toyonf  Qonntry,**^ein)ained  the  govern 
nor,  addreesing  tho  Met(can,'*<'Whoand  what  are  yonf*' 

'*Dott  Rafiielo  Zadatal  the^Qiimbiithio,''  replied  the  tn4^ 
iMier,  who,  heibtv  MiJuJI^;  iHtf  ks  hattgHty  aa  prefloiifly 
he  had  been  desponding.  ^ 

«*  SiAfa  VifUI  **  Iftmntood  the  gbteraor,  mhbhig  his 
hkndii  ««thb1iagM«l«aplnr».  A  Ihoasimd  doilarf  ro* 
ward.  SignorBalaele,  yon  must  to  Vera  Cms.  MtfUdlgo;^' 
addressing  the  offloer  who  had  eflfooted  the  eaptnre,  "  the 
wmd  is  &ir,  the  weather  fine.  It  will  be  best  to  start  at 
onoe.    In  half  an  honr,  be  ready.    I  «Ul'WHU«ay  report'* 

"And  the  prisoners!*' 

*'  Send  them  on  board.  Mendigo^  yon  will  get  promo- 
tion, and  250  doUan,  for  this  keky  hit" 

And  the  governor  entered  Ua  pritale  toom  with  an  iU- 
looking  monk,  who  oonld  Just  m^nnge  to  setnwl  a  letter. 

Harris  and  Don  BAfoele  were  at  onoe  sent  baek  on  board, 
where  their  arms  were  again  pinioneA.  The  oflotfr  in  com- 
mand then  ordered  the  prIioiMM  below,  gfting  pormission 
to  only  one  man  to  be  on  deok  at  a  tknis. 

The  man  who  took  the  first  torn  was  Ueatefnant  Brace 
Harris.  ■    '  "   ' 

CHAPTER  TI. 

The  young  sailer  waiked  the  deck,  hb  «rms  loosely  tied 
behbid  his  back,  so  as  not  to  Inteifere  with  bis  freedom  of 
walking,  thoagh  he  wair  titterly  fnoapabte  of  tistng  them. 
He  was  thus  oompelled  to  promenade  his  own  deck  in  the 
historical  attitude  attributed  on  moel  ocoasions  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

His  thoughts  were  bitter,  indeed.  He  was  going  to,  per- 
haps, perp^nal  slavery,  though  he  had  some  hope  of  com- 
munioatiog  at  Vera  Cm  with  the  BHtiSh  OdflMl.  But 
e?en  if  liberty  were  to  be  hoped  for,  ho  was  bouqd  hi  serf- 
dom of  another  kind*  He  now  felt  all  the  £>roe  and 
tyranny  of  that  passion  of  three  days  which  filled  his  heart, 
his  thoughts,  to  tbe  excluilon  of  all  else. 

His  rcTerie  waaUttle  iatorfered  with .  Five  of  tho  Mexi- 
cans were  lying  in  the  snn  sleeping.  The  •eutt7  walked 
up  and  down  before  tho  entrance  to  the  hold,  keeping 
Harris  always  at  a  respectful  distance. 

The  yoong  sailor  looked  at  him  without  toting  hhn. 


*' Who  oomesf  suddenly  )inAet  ths'HA^t 

Hnrris  raised  his  head. 

The  distance  from  the  shore  was  ihotit  a  huttdred  tsA 
fifty  yards.  About  twenty  from  the  schooner  was  a  canoe, 
pulled  by  one  man.  and  eontAluTng  two  women. 

These  were  Maria  del  Qond5  and  hefUVegrffiUeBAuit. 

The  pinnace  wa*  preparing  to  leatb'the  MH. 

Harris  saw  at  a  glance  the  abore)  and  ^ied^p^qiwia!; 
at  the  approaching  boU. 

*'  Who  comes  t"  repeated' the  sentry  a  leoMd  ifaie. 

"Passengers  for  Tem  Crui,  by  order  of  tbe  gOT«nor/* 
replied  the  Negro. 

The  sentry  resumed  his  walk,  and,  when  tb»  esBM 
touched  the  side,  mov^  to  assist  the  women  !n^  moonhn;. 

Harris  noticed  that  neither  Maria  nor  the  Hiagreai  looM 
upon  %hn  w<ih  the  t)!ghlest  si^  of  reeognitlbn ;  sad  he, 
calcnhiting  the  Talne  of  this  mutual  pollBon,  faidlated  (hat 
caution. 

When  Maria  stood  upfsd  thd  dfec^  lih«  tbnoll  to  the  Ke- 
gf«S8,  and  bade' her  pti^  hei'  packet  'down' Vi  the  holi 

Harris  qulrered  with  excitement,  lor,  in  the  Negren'i 
hand,'  hid  by  her  sleCTe,  be  saw  an  op^n  kntll^. 

He  turned  to  the  Ao^e,  imd  laW  that  tke'  ttet  wsi  liiQ 
a'hundred  yards  and  more  distant. 

Marhi  stood  ^hind  him.    His  &oe  was  to  tfcis  lentxy. 

Hii  stood  waiting. 

Suddenly  he  felt  theoord  whfchbohnd  htmiYoNsn,sa< 
then  the  handle  of  a  knife  was  placed  fn  his  band. 

**  AU  hands  on  deck!"  thundered  tho  young  Mldo^,  lut- 
ing like  a  tiger  on  the  sentry,  and  wresting  hii  gun  fifooiliini. 

The  sentinel  gave  a  yeH :  the  fite  soldier^  \^bl«  to  thUf 
feet  At  the  same  insUnt  the  crew  of  tho  •*  Santa  Aoai" 
sprang  on  deck,  and  rushing  unarmed  at  the  panic-itriebfi 
Mexicans,  pushed  them  headlong  into  tho  rirer.  Thewbole 
six  were  next  minute  swimming  furieusly  for  tbe  abore. 

«AU  hands  up  anchor,"  ilid  Lieat  Brtoe  Hsirii, 
rushing  to  the  swivel  gun. 

The  men  obeyed ;  Perry  and  Don  TUfaele  hanging  vp,  at 
the  same  time,  muskets  from  tho  oabin.  While  Ibe  wkn 
beared  at  the  little  ohain  oabI%  Harrie,  the  Meziesn, 
Maria,  the  Negress,  and  tho  mate,  presiAtod  thitf  miukets 
at  the  approaching  boat. 

The  pinnace  turned  round  and  pdled  for  th*  shsrs. 

"  The  money  bags  are  at  yofid«r  )(ioh)t,'lln^,'*  now  ex- 
claimed Maria,  pointing  to  a  spot  about  a  mile  abom 

Harris  heard  these  wvrds^  and  noted  affpor^gly.  1^ 
instant  the  schooner  was 'free  from  Imt  aaohoi^  he  tad  tbe 
rfails  hauled  taut  and  trimmed,  and  tho  SiUta  inna  hssM 
«p  stream. 

'*  What  shall  we  say  to  the  men?*'  whispered1)oa  RaMs 
to  Lieutenant  Harris.  '  .   / 

"What  is  the  value  of  the  gold?''  .    .    « 

<«  A  million  of  doUars,'»ffefiUod  4ho  liwieea  r 

'<  Giro  them  a  hundrod  thottltthli,''  lfe|AM  Heatsosst 
Harris.  **  Bo  generoui^,  and  show  ook)lfidi^iitti,.]imd  yoo  "^ 
bo  safe.    Doubt  them,, «9d  you  may  lofo^  aft.' ' 

«' I  leave  it  b  your  bandit  V.  aiM  thoMttilMI,  vMi  ft  4t 

"  Boys,"  cried  Lieutonant  HarriBt  addry^Df  hit  «nv, 
"  aft  hen.  What  we  oama  b«o  for  ^  loiroely  koer. 
Well,  it  was  hi  semh  of  ills  M  conti^  Wettveftasa 
them.   Tou  haro  been  brttte  hida,  ittd  tMn^  Mi!tls»n  fiNod 

here  giree  you  100,000  dollars  as  your  share  of  U)i|hu^* 
Now,  do  your  duty.  Tho  gold  U«i  «b  fwdorrpoiDt  Bt 
raady  for  a  fight." 
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A  olieer  of  wUddoljghl  rta^  from  tiie  otow^  irho,  sfter 
ihtkioj;  luuidt  with  dMoooratio  roughnew  irii^  the  Moxiotn, 
^uraed  tp  t^cjr  (futj« 

The  skilful  steerio^  of  the  young  sailor  wa.%beariivg  thorn 
headlong  on  the  pointy  Against  a  ptectpitottf  hank,  which 
nm  frQm  d^^p  F^tor,  Juat  at  tho  iohooQOV/acomod  on  tibe 
point  of  atrikiogy  Hf  rrii  hrovghi  b9r  «p  io  th«  windi  m^ 
fibs  laj  lidewaja  to  ibe  ahoro, 

Don  Balaele  leaped  on  bind.  At  hU  faefc  laj  the  thne 
heavy  haga,  opTored  h/  loose  gmap. 

Peny  joined  him^  and,  hearing  up  the  snoki«  they  ware 
thrown  upon  deok.  The  haavy  s^qnd  of  their  leaden 
weight  leemedperlbet  mniie  to  ell,  iare  Maria  and  Harria, 
who  had  seized  ihU  instant  to  snatch  a  hMty  hut  warm  and 
uDseeo  erobraot. 

"  Look  all  re  V*  exclaimed  the  young  sailor,  when  h^ 
law  that  the  task  was  complete. 

*'I  am  ready/'  said  the  Mexioan,  who  still  stood  on  the 
bank.  Bat  h«  could  not  Corhear  turning  towards  tjie  forest. 
and  cryiD|;  «Ioud,  "Adieu^  accursqd  and  inhospitable 
ibore." 

At  this  instant  »  scattered  rolley  from  the  shelter  of  the 
trees  sent  him  tumbliog  headlong  to  the  deck. 

"Perry,  to  the  gun  V  thundered  Lieut.  Harris.  "  Tom 
and  Bill,  he^re  her  off.  lUady!  Haul  round  tlvs  halyards  1" 

The  two  sailors,  using  a  spare  yard  of  small  dimensions, 
pgihed  vigorously*    The  Santa.  Anna  foU  out  into    the 
itream,  an4  in  five  minutes  wa«  sailings  with  the  wind  on 
hsrqoarter,  at  a  rattling  pace  down  the  river. 

1^  Mexican  waa  dead. 

The  bo(j|j  iraa  ooverod  by  a  saileloth«  and  the  men  then 


stood  to  their  arms.    Perxy  .h»4ii)i«i  4vjii(el|  JiM^dcy.-JbU 
obargo.    The  rest  had  ouukets.  |H4oUr  iM  qpl^Mm^ '. 

At  the  level  of  the  fort  were  tbrse  boat*,  full  oC  sol4i«fe> 
lying  across  tho  stream. 

'•  Hoist  the  Texan  flapper,"  eriedUavris,  . "  Gp  Mow,. 
Maria;  and  yao,"  addressing  the  weeping  niri  an4  ^o  Ne«. 
giMU  "now,  boys,  lie  down." 

His  orders  were  rapidly  obeyed,  and  the  MeiMoanf  aopn 
aaw  the  SoaU  Anna  close  upon  lhem»  her  oolouva  flying, 
and  ona  man  only  on  deek^ 

Harris  steered  for  the  weather  shoreg  the  oppoeUa  i» 
that  where  lay  the  ibrt»  right  upon  the  largott  boat.  The 
others  lay  to  leeward. 

The  Mexioans  aeomed  farreeoUteb  The  loiter  boat  edged 
off  a  little  to  leeward,  but  too  laU ;  for  Uarria  gave  the 
wotd,  and  both  swivel  and  emalUirros  were  flrad  in  a  mur- 
deroos  volley  on  the  pinnaoeu 

A  loud  jell  followed,  and  then  all  turned  and  fled. 

In  faalf>an<hottr  afteri  the  Santa  Anna  waa  headiag  direct 
for  New  Orleans. 

Don  Baiaele  waa  buried  at  tea.  Harria  explained  the 
relationship  of  Maria  to  the  crew,  and  none  ever  mnrmnred 
at  her  taking  the  treasure,  for  not  one  forgot  what  thfyr 
owed  to  the  hold  and  devoted  girl,         •        •       •       • 

Four  months  after,  tho  New  Tork  journals  announped 
the  raarriago  of  Lieutenant  Bruce  Harrifl*  late  Texan  oaTy, 
to  Maria,  tho  woalUiy  heiress  of  the  hue  Dou  Rafiiola 
Zacara,  of  Guasacoalco. 

Harria  la  now  in  ICoglhod,  and  his  conataot  laying  is, 
**I  went  to  GuagaooalDO  in  aearoh  ef  one  treasurft<-I 
found  two." 


LIN£S  ON  A  COUNTRY  KfiSIDENOS. 


A  llloriotis  amphitlieatre ! 

A  home  mong  the  hills. 
Where  Nature^s  toft  soliloquy 

With  intpimtion  thrills ; — 
Where  wHd  flowers  on  each  enminii  grow, 
And  cultaied  bloasoma  bloom  below, 

Wtiose  scent  the  fephyr  tik, 
.  And  aiMling.  glades  of  varied  trees 
Wave  gently  in  the  snmmer-hreeae. 

'- 1  lit<apo«4  ^dercns  rode 
^ , ,.    luftt ,on  thf^noqmtain's  breast, 

Whencnaos,  with  primeTal  shock, 
''  '^^m&i  into  light  and  rest. 

IliMi'lhtoL  Whett  it  first  hath  been, 
)  D*  laoM  eye  OD  irooe  is  seeo^ 

-.'*.  4    ^^\  wbj  ao  lonndly  dresi^ 
Ksoept  it  dropped  from  upper  sky, 
Fran  some  great  meteor  rushing  by. 

nr  from  the  buqr  world  away. 

As  earth  eontained  no  strife— 
As  if  one  human  fimdly 
hiun  wiUi  blestwifth  Mfb. 
Mf^isilil;^  hemisphere  ia  oils, 

8o  ftH  !Vapdl«K''^«i^^^  "f*^^ 
'     tteJUtHti^«roiald»sQlilttd»r 

1  miff  19m  edbkoD  hi  the  vale, 
'fiivlnib  ipbn'ihelia, 
nettHdAWe  mlalr  atraiaa  of  kva 

While  p«uh*4  OF  J«a^  ^«ar 

,   ^I  e^  the  cattle  graze  around, 
'Olr  ipoH'  i^Km  yon  lUn-Ht  mound, 
'^^WlriMisVteityf 
While  at  my  ftet  the  yeUow  bloom 
Bresthn  throogfa  soft  lipe  of  sweet  perfume. 


I  am  not  where  the  ei^e  builds 

His  eyrie  in  fhe  sky, 
On  ek>ttd-capp*d  peaks  that  tear  i»  shNds   . 

The  vapours  saiUog  by ; 
Bat  still  tliis  is  a  Bigliland  home, 
Where  city-spirits  love  to  roam, 

And  ope  Reflection's  eye; 
And  fed  as  if  tiiey  w«re  akme, 
la  solitude,  en  Natwe's  thvenet 

I  tee  beneath  a  sprMding  pahn 

That  rears  its  hianobca  brasd. 
Two  little  children  sport  in  mirth 

Before  their  new  abode — 
In  all  the  loveliness  and  truth 
That  lighla  tlie  cheetfa)  ihee  of  yotttir, 

fair  as  when  flrrt  frrna  God } 
No  bee  that  roams  from  bosh  to  biaa 
More  happy  and  content  than  they. 

A  ihir  mUis,  sqaaied  with  tasi^ 

In  coltured  beauty  lies 
Amid  the  ruder  scenery, 

like  modem  paradise. 
Roeee,  and  rich  trees,  dothe  the  wails, 
On  which  the  son  in  gladness  ihlls. 

And  generoos  waimth  supplies ; 
Wliilst  every  pbt  laid  out  with  oara 
fleems  bringing  forth  its  treasure  rare. 

And  fitf  away  o*or  stream  and  plain. 

Rich  mounds  of  em'rald  green, 
And  ohains  of  hffls,  and  varied  woods, 

dive  grandeur  to  the  scene*- 
Tlie  mansion  in  the  midst^  below,, 
Where  shrubs  in  rich  arrangement  grow. 

Is  like  enchantment  seen ; 
And  Where  a  fountafai  leaps  In  Jtiy 
To  cool  the  grounds  of  Nether-Cn^. 

AiTDBZW  Fau. 
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JBXFEDITION  TO  DISCOVER  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  WHITE  NItE,  IS  THE 

YEARS  1840,  1841.* 

Theee  is  a  pleasiirc  in  all  kinds  of  explorations, 
wliich  they  enjoy  most  who  possess  the  greatest  amount 
of  imagination.  For  more  than  two  thousand  yeara^ 
mankind  have  perplexed  themselves  respecting  the 
mysterious  fountains  of  the  Nile ;  and,  indeed,  even  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Homer,  the  subject  would  seem 
to  have  begun  to  exercise  a  sort  of  fascination  over 
the  adventurous,  who  solved  to  themselves  the  pro- 
blem of  its  origin  by  saying  that  it  descended  from 
heaven.  The  idea  they  meant  to  convey  by  this  phrase 
is  true.  The  real  sources  of  the  Nile  are  iu  the  douds, 
which,  embracing  the  peaks  and  pinnacles  of  the  lunar 
mountains,  sheathe  them  in  prolific  mobture,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  the  great  river  of  Egypt. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  the  method  which  nature 
adopts  in  canying  on  this  process  has  never  yet  been 
observed  by  civilised  men.  Bruce  visited  the  head 
of  the  blue  Nile,  and  walked  round  and  round  its 
cradle  in  the  Abyssinian  Alps  ;  but  the  white  stream, 
the  larger  and  more  important  reservoir  of  the  Nilotic 
waters,  remains  to  this  hour  in  great  part  unexplored. 

That  this  should  have  continued  to  be  so  in  an  age 
like  the  present,  so  distinguished  for  geographical  en- 
terprise, and  for  abundant  means  of  conducting  it,  must 
be  matter  of  extreme  surprise,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  tribes  and  nations  inhabit- 
ing its  banks,  no  way  formidable  either  for  numbers 
or  ferocity. 

But  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  courses  adopted 
by  travellers^  or  for  the  charms  attending  their  endea- 
vours. Numbers  of  men  have  fixed  upon  the  Bar-el- 
abiad,  as  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  attain  cele- 
brity ;  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  ascend  its 
banks  to  a  certain  distance,  and  coquette  with  the 
mysteries  which  lurk  upon  its  reedy  and  swampy 
shores.  Yet,  though  some  progress  has  been  made, 
darkness  still  hangs  over  the  point  of  contact  between 
heaven  and  earth,  so  that  one  knows  neither  how  nor 
where  Zeus  poors  his  riches  into  the  lap  of  the  great 
mother.  Thia  was  what  Mr.  Weme  hoped  to  dis- 
cover, vnder  the  auspices  of  Mohamed  Ali,  whose 
vanity  and  avarice  combined  prompted  him  to  send 
an  expedition  up  the  white  stream ;  but  either  he  had 
not  the  proper  persons  to  send,  or  selected  the  wrong 
ones.  There  was  not  a  single  competent  person  of  the 
party.  Selim  Capitan  was  timid  and  unenterprising ; 
SulimanKashef  thought  more  of  his  floating  harem  than 
of  the  sources  of  the  White  River ;  and  the  Frenchmen 
who  had  been  despatched  to  mske  scientific  observa- 
tions were  far  more  eager  to  enrich  themselves  and 
eoonomise  their  exertions,  than  to  immortalise  their 
names,  by  becoming  the  rivals  of  Bruce.  Even  the 
Qenuan  Weme,  who,  of  all  those  employed  in  the 
expedition,  would  appear  to  have  had  most  of  the  spirit 
of  a  kaveller  in  him,  was  yet  but  ill  qualified  to  profit 
by  the  extraordinary  advantages  which  fortune  had 
thrown  in  his  way. 

We  appreoiate,  as  highly  as  most  men,  all  important 
additions  that  may  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
woild  we  live  iu ;  but  nothing  can  be  much  drier  than 
a  methodical  analysis  of  them.   We  leave,  accordingly. 


this  task  to  the  geographers,  who  wtsf  nufie  (hem- 
selves  and  others,  if  they  can,  with  deaaibiiig  tiietoS- 
some  process  by  which  the  scienoe  of  the  euth  bs 
crept  up  the  NUotic  valley.  They  wiQ  fbd  an  abna- 
dance  of  materials  for  new  maps  in  Weme,  who,  is 
his  vague  and  rambling  way,  rttOj  Beta  domi  ms&y 
things  which  may  easSy  be  made  to  aaamiie  a  aeiaitite 
form  and  duunoter.  Oar  preferenoes  nm  in  a  more 
popular  direction.  Baring  beheld  the  wanders  of  Ik 
Lower  Nile,  the  pyramids  and  obelisks,  the  tempks 
and  catacombs^  the  pillars^  sculptures,  and  piintiogs 
which  decorate  that  most  attractlTe  of  a&  viJkys,  wt 
experience  a  powerful  curiosity  to  behold  tile  mother 
races  from  whom  the  dd  quany-men,  buHden,  and 
embalmers  of  Egypt  derived  their  origin.  Yobef  had 
a  theory  that  civiGzation  itself  descended  the  NOe  from 
the  interior  of  Africa.  On  this  subject  we  dissent 
from  him,  though  we  believe  that  the  races  which,  la 
their  descent,  became  civiHsed,  did  actually  issue  from 
the  region  to  which  his  system  points.  HoW  tiiej  'my 
gined  and  executed  those  social  improvements,  Thidi 
we  denominate  civilization,  it  is  not  now  our  hnnness 
to  inquire.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  coUect  all  tbe  facts 
which  present  themselves,  calculated  to  throw  s  fight 
on  the  ethnological  parentage  of  the  Egyptians;  tboogh 
we  can  no  more  explain  how  they  came  to  originate 
their  peculiar  philosophy,  manners,  and  rdigion,  than 
we  can  tell  how  individual  mental  qualitito  are  gene- 
rated, fostered,  or  transmitted.  Hitherto^  the  means 
of  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  question  are 
not  in  our  power.  None  of  the  nations  now  foand  in 
the  Nilotic  valley  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arabs, 
been  much  studied.  We  see  them,  observe  their  phj- 
sical  configuration,  obvious  habits,  and  costume,  and 
fancy  we  comprehend  their  character.  But  the  bd 
is  far  otherwise.  We  pause  upon  the  very  thresh(Ai 
of  their  national  idiosyncracies,  partly  from  wanting  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  their  language,  but  chiefiy  from 
our,  boundless  indolence,  which  induces  ns  to  prefer 
such  conclusions  as  can  be  easily  arrived  at,  to  those 
the  mastering  of  which  requires  dSligent  stoi^  and 
application. 

In  most  knots  of  men  brought  together  by  chance, 
you  find  individuals  tolerably  well  adu>ted  to  esch 
other,  while  the  majority,  perhaps,  may  oe  indiflkmt 
or  even  unsociable.  It  was  otherwise  witli  the  gen- 
tlemen raked  together  to  oonduct  Mohamed  i£*i  ex- 
pedition. The  chief  principle  which  pievafled  snong 
them  was  that  of  repulsion.  Between  Turks  and  luo- 
peans  there  is  never  much  sociality,  the  Honiier  being 
fiUed  with  the  pride  of  ignorance,  the  latter  with  the 
pride  of  science ;  and  there  being,  besides,  so  mnsj 
pomts  of  dissimilarity  in  their  diaracters»  th^  msj  ^e 
regarded,  usually  speakings  as  the  antipodes  of  each 
other.  No  surprise  can  consequently  be  Ml  it  ^ 
absence  of  everything  like  oocdiBl  fnendship  betveen 
the  Frank  adventurers  and  the  OsntanH  ofieors;  hoi 
it  must  appear,  at  first  sight  s(t  least,  rafter  odd  that 
the  French,  Germans,  and  Italians,  aoodorfslltf  ca- 
veyed  into  a  distant  part  of  the  wmU  togethff,  sbonld 
have  permitted  their  petty  penonal  jeakmifa^  ui  ^ 
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more  petty  nationalities,  to  destroy  all  harmony  and 
kiodfn  fB^^  f*{3P^h Wi  So^  Iiowav^r,  it  was.  Not 
liaving  read  the  journals  of  the  rrenclimen,  we  cannot 
decide  to  what  extent  their  minds  were  possessed  by 
8|p^  jgfdoi^^  but  Werne  profusely  supplies  the  mate- 
G^forlii§»,gvnjeoiidemnatioii,  since  the  suspicious  he 
pf  jipjp^  could. never,  by  any  possibility,  have  found 

y'i^lM^  ^6?^®?^^  breast. 
,  ;p4  *f*  Ukr.from  wishing,  by  these  remarks,  to 
^j^pjrejudice.  against  our  German  traveller  whose 
WQiit.,jSvm  many  pak-ts,  amusing,  besides  being  re- 
plete with  useful  information.  Mohamcd  Ali*s  French 
iffW  have  generally  belonged  to  an  extremely  equi- 
jocsj  .class  of  men,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  Arnaud,  Sa- 
Ulie,  ap4  ilibaut,  were  no  better,  morally  speaking, 
Qiaa  t&>a^  wandering  Jarist  Surianarcs,  whom  we  our- 
sdres  more  than  once  encountered  in  Egypt.  But 
^emfi  himself  ranges  evidently  in  the  same  category, 
vith  the  exception  of  one  fine  trait — the  love  of  his 
Irother^  There  is  little  in  the  publishe(J  collection  of 
Lis  seiit.i]ne^t9  to  impress  us  with  a  high  idea  of  his 
etHcil  or  intellectual  idiosyncracy. .  With  useful  or 
enlarged  kijowledge  he  is  not  overburdened — not  even 
with  that  knowledge  of  antiquity  which  is  so  cheap  in 
Gcnnon  pniversitics.  His  chief  recommendation  is  his 
aniiQal  spirits,  and  the  patience  with  which  he  studied 
tie  pwitfi  of  the  compass  throughout  ilie  whole  con- 
tinuance of  t^e  expedition.  During  almost  every  hour 
<?f  the  day  we  are  able  to  determine  whether  he  sails 
soutJiTeast.or  south-south-west,  or  made  a  return  bend 
AOiihwardt  .  This  minuteness  is  useful,  as  it  enables  us 
Iq  comprehend  the  course  of  the  river ;  but  had  it  en- 
tered into  the  plan  of  the  officers  employed  by  the 
Pasta  to  have  landed  more  frequently,  distributed  more 
W4s,  and  thus  purchase4  liberty  to  make  more  excur- 
ski^f  our  acquaintance  wiUi  that  part  of  Africa  would 
have,  been  gonsiderably  more  familiar  than  it  is. 

&)me  of  our  readers  will  probably  have  waded  through 
.ihat  strange  old  African  traveller,  Leo  Africanus,  who 
penetrated^from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
liean  to  Tim^nctoo,  and  then  made  his  way  to  Egypt 
throygh  those  little-known  countries  lying  to  the  north- 
west and  north  of  the  White  Nile.  During  this  pro- 
tr^fed  and  perilous  joui*ney,  he  observed  the  manners 
and  .Qostoms  of  several  tribes  and  nations,  of  which  no 
other  writer  has,  perhaps,  given  any  account.  But  the 
I^HL.of  J||^  wi^ki^  ji^perfect,  and  his  style  of  descrip- 
iW  iy)''dnpompieie,'  that  we  can  merely  be  said  to 
oli^  jlicu^inct  glimpses  of  the  people  whom  he  un- 
^Ifiiy^'W  Introduce  to  us.  "Yet  it  happens  that  he 
speak*  ^  many  <  customs  and  peculiarities,  traces  of 
vlyji  af|9  stfll  found  on  the  banks  of  the  white  stream. 
Tb«r^  ^ij§eqtiently,  society  may  be  supposed  to  be 
stftjBpMjj^  so  that,  if  we  could  obtain  a  correct  pic- 
ture qf  it^fi^^  hfthdred  years  ago,  it  would  still  be  as 
accnratc  as  ever.  Leo's  opportunities  for  observation 
were  ij[}fipitely  more  numerous  and  favourable  than 
ftc>3ft  M  Weme,  because  he  travelled  as  a  Moslem 
waim|^.^||^cems,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Moham- 
meo^  (Sf^f^  was  regarded  with  far  more  reverence  than 
^  PF*5^Wj  .  "Iii^£piiit  of  language,  too,  the  advantages 
^eB6|3l|jWL^  ^ide,  because,  travelling  with  men  en- 
giig^Ui  e^mercc,  he  was  sure  to  enjoy  the  aid  of 
the  h^]^ttfeq)retcrs  which  flie  age  could  supply.  This 
^U  ^^ijgljrefore,  with  M'Queen's  volume  on  the 
gWgrapiy.!OT  Africa,  Heeran's  Historical  Researches, 
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and  Murray's  History  of  African  Discoveries,  ong^tto 
be  penised  or  consulted  by  .th«^,  >vho.  ^ivpp^  i^itotct 
useful  information  from  the  expedition  up  tfe' White 
JTile. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  however,  our  (^ject 
is  not  only  that  information  which  is  calle4  useful. 
Wliat  we  chiefly  look  at  is  the  amusing  part  of  the 
affair,  and  if  this  happen  at  the  same  time  to  he  use- 
ful. So  much  the  better.  Wc  shall,  according  to  the  old 
proverb,  "kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,"  very  much 
to  bur  honour,  of  course.  The  reader  who  accompanies 
us  must  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  preface 
written  by  Professor  Ritter,  which  states,  in  so  many 
words,  that  Wcrne  discovered  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile.  This  was  a  grievous  mistake.  At  the  furthest 
point  reached  by  the  expedition,  the  Nile  was  still  a 
large  stream,  flowing,  indeed,  among  rocks,  through  a 
half-choked  and  dangerous  channel,  but,  nevertheless, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  river  which  had  flowed 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude,  and  received  the 
contributions  of  mauy  a  tributary.  But  this  is  antici- 
patiug;  let  us  return  to  Khartum,  and  infonn  ourselves 
respecting  the  organization  of  the  expedition,  as  well 
as  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  The  little  fleet  con- 
sisted of  four  dahabies  from  Kahura,  vessels  with  two 
masts,  and  cabins,  about  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  broad,  each  with  two  cannon. 
Three  dahabies  from  Khartum,  one  of  which  had  two 
cannon,  then  two  kaiass  (ships  of  burthen  with  one 
mast),  and  a  sandal  (skiff),  for  communication.  The 
crews  were  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers, 
Negroes,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians ;  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sailors  and  mariners  from  Alexandria,  Nubia, 
and  the  land  of  Sudan. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  whatever  Mahomed  Ali's 
friends  in  Europe  may  pretend  to  the  contrary,  that  he 
was  actuated  on  this  occasion  by  any  desire  to  further 
the  cause  of  science.  The  impulse  came  from  a  very 
different  quarter.  He  had  beheld  small  quantities  of 
virgin  gold  brought  down  to  Egypt  in  quills  and  horns 
of  the  gazelle,  just  as  it  had  been  collected  from  the 
beds  of  the  streams;  and  he  persuaded  himself  that  by 
taking  possession  of  the  countries  where  this  precious 
metal  was  found,  he  should  at  once  enrich  his  treasury, 
and  extend  indefinitely  the  borders  of  his  empire.  He 
thought  also,  and  in  this  instancewisely,  that  by  opening 
up  commercial  intercourse  with  the  interior,  he  should 
awaken  the  industry  of  the  blacks,  and  thus  enrich  his 
own  proper  subjects,  through  whose  hands  a  large 
portion  of  the  produce  of  Africa  might  be  made  to  pass, 
on  its  way  to  the  markets  of  the  civilised  Irorld. 

In  making  this  statement,  we  hare  no  desire  to  throw 
any  unnecessary  discrecfit  on  the  old  Pasha's  policy, 
which,  after  all,  was  quite  as  enlightened  as  that  of 
most  European  Governments,  when  they  send  oat  ex- 
peditious of  discovery.  There  is  always  a  mixture  of 
the  thirst  of  gain  with  the  thirst  of  glory;  and,  consider- 
ing that  the  very  object  of  their  existence  is  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  mankind,  in  which  they  are  too  often 
far  from  being  successful,  we  need  not  convert  their 
passion  for  wealth  into  a  very  serious  charge  against 
them.  Mohamcd  Ali's  misfortune  was,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  employ,  in  nearly  all  his  undertakings,  agents 
and  instruments  the  most  questionable.  His  own  sub- 
jects were  too  ignorant  to  be  able  to  carry  oat  his 
views,  and  his  European  coadjutors  ircre,  for  the  most 
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pirti  too  diflhemes^  and  too  selfiah,  to  think  of  anything 
fafttt  thdf  dim  immediate  profit.  This  f^  in  8om6  sort 
constitutes  the  Pasha's  apology,  and  certainly  affords 
an  ample  explanation  of  the  want  of  success  which  has 
alieadied  nearly  all  his  enterprises,  whether  for  conquest 
01*  for  t^  advancement  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Ei^ry  one  who  has  resided  in  the  East  will  admit 
that  the  greatest  drawback  on  hi^  happiness  was  the 
oonsoiotisness  of  the  extraordinary  uncertainty  of  life. 
Though  devoted  to  the  gratifications  of  their  senses, 
and  thel«f0re,  it  may  be  inferred,  desirous  of  prolong- 
ing their  existence,  the  Orientals,  gcneraJlyi  seem, 
nevertheless,  to  be  indifferent  about  their  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  others*  The  poniard  and  the  yatagan  are 
olwaya  m  operation,  and  poison  circulates  with  fearful 
Aotifity.  Every  street  and  every  pdace  has  there  its 
Mairehioaafts  of  Brinvilliers.  Professors  of  the  art  flook 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  power, 
proty^rty,  and  handsome  women  pass  from  master  to 
masfler  with  something  liko  the  rapidity  of  theatrical 
represeAtaiiont.  Werne  celebrates  a  Sicilian  poisoner 
irbOi  under  the  name  of  Suliman  Effendi,  obtained  eele- 
brity  in  the  Upper  Nile,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
whok  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  !^e  is  said  to  have  dis 
pilcbed  thirty»threo  soldiers  in  order  to  throw  discredit 
oa  a  French  apothecary;  and  his  skill  in  the  art  recom- 
mended him  tdtimately  to  Ahmed  Pasha,  who  stood  in 
Mnstant  need  of  a  physicmn  of  bold  practice.  No  chief 
whom  it  waa  desired  to  remove  from  the  scene  could 
long  withstand  the  medicines  of  Suliman  Effendi.  Youth, 
fitrength^  and  courage  melted  at  his  touch,  and  as  he 
laugliingly  consigned  to  the  grave  one  victim  after  an- 
other, he  grew  daily  fatter  and  more  jovial,  and  better 
reconciled  to  his  profession.  At  Ahmed  Pasha*s  bid- 
ding he  would  unhesitatingly  have  blotted  out  a  whole 
atmy from  the  face  of  creatioii.  Such  men  are  dear  to  the 
Ttttks,  whose  delight  it  is  to  live  in  the  midst  of  plots, 
poisonings,  and  assassinations. 

In  the  midst  of  such  associates,  Werne  set  out  with 
the  oxpeditiou  from  Khartum  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1640.  His  own  position  in  the  country  he  never 
properly  explains,  nor  through  what  influence  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  sail  on  board  the  fleet.  He  had 
a  brother  however,  a  physician,  in  the  service  of  Ma- 
lK>med  Ali,  and  it  was  possible,  out  of  compliment  to 
Jlifn^  that  Werne  was  so  far  favoured.  His  own  ac- 
count of  the  departure  of  the  expedition  is  as  follows: — 

"Joy  and plcnsare  reigned  on  board  the  vessels,  and  the  fi-esh 
sir  failed  not  also  to  hav:^  its  beneficent  effect  upon  me,  for  con- 
^nal  motion  and  variety  are  the  principal  condition  in  the  South, 
on  which  depend  the  good  humour  and  feelings  of  internal  life. 
Thus  the  present  expedition  promised  me  pleasure  and  strength, 
and  to  enable  me  to  make  my  ideas  and  thoughts  speak  lovingly 
from  my  breaat,  without  losing  myself  in  a  dreamy  state  of  re- 
dining  inactivity,  and  to  permit  me  to  see,  observe,  and  com- 
pare a  strange  world  with  its  insipid  surrounding  scenery,  with- 
wt  delaying  writing  my  journal  till  the  ne.\t  morning. 

**  But  tlie  prospect  of  attaining  our  aim,  viz.,  of  seeking  and 
finding  the  sources  even  beyond  the  equator,  appeared  to  me  at 
the  banning,  from  the  constitution  and  composition  of  onr  ex- 
pedition, to  be  doubtful.  The  vessels  were  to  follow  one  another 
in  two  lines,  one  led  by  Sntiman  Kashef,  the  other  by  Selim 
Capitan,  but  already,  when  sailing  into  the  white  itreiun,  this 
order  was  no  longer  thought  of.  Kvery  one  sailed  as  well  as  be 
coUlJ,  and  there  was  no  truce  to  be  discovered  of  nautical  skill, 
unify  of  movement,  or  of  an  energetic  direction  of  the  whole. 
How  will  it  be  when  the  spirits  now  so  fresh  shall  relax,  through 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey — when  dangers,  which  must  infalli- 
bly occur,  shall  arrive,  and  which  only  are  to  be  met  by  a  bold 
will,  directed  to  a  determined  point  ? 
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However,  these  gloomy  ijapreaeioiia  eoold  not  last  lQBf,lk 
scene  around  was  too  picturesque,  too  pfcaliar.too  exettisg.  On 
the  left  the  flat  extended  land  of  Sennaar  was  gently  clotM 
again  with  eopsewood  and  trees,  and  on  ita  -flooded  bordm  n« 
strong  and  vigorous  miroosaa  oat  of  the  mder,  Mgh  afaore  the 
low  bushes  of  trebeck  sod  kitter.  In  the  same  manaer  tbc  left 
shore  was  wooded,  from  which  we  were  at  a  tolerable  distajw, 
owing  to  the  north  east-wind.  Behind  its  girdle  of  copsorood 
and  trees,  reaching  just  as  far  aa  the  waves  of  the  majestic «>tfwn, 
in  their  annual  overflow,  give  their  fertilixiDg  moistore  to  tin 
soil,  the  bare,  atony  desert  extends  apwards,  sa  it  Atmi  itself  a 
Offidarman,  in  profound  and  silent  tranqaillity.  SoBwh  iinmm 
animated  and  cheerfil  was  it  on  the  river. 

"  The  decks  of  the  vessels,  with  their  crowd  of  manifold  int*s 
faces,  and  coloured  skins,  from  the  Arabian  reia  who  ph»  fb 
oar,  to  the  ram,  which  he  thinks  of  eating  as  the  Paschal  hmi 
— the  towering  lateen  sails,  with  the  yard-armt  am  which  the k>it( 
streamers,  adorned  with  the  crescent  and  star,  wave  before  tkt 
swollen  sails-^the  lar^  crimson  flags  at  the  stem  of  the  vfsMie 
they    fluttered   lightly  and    merrily    over   the   ever-^teniJins 
waters — the  singing,  mutual  hails,and  finding  again  the  ships- tV^ 
ships  cruising  to  and  from  the  limit  filed  for  to-day---«v«nrtiiii^ 
was,  at  least  for  the  moment,  a  picture  of  cheerful  apiritasl  Lie, 
with  the  bold  conaclottsneas,  strengthened  by  the  thought  of  easy 
a  danger  happily  overcome.     I  looked  beyond  the  inevitaWf  »- 
currences  of  a  threatening  future,  to  a  triumphaot  rounioa  i.''^ 
my  brother." 

From  this  point  upwards,  nearly  all  the  tribes 
whether  Arahs  or  Negroes,  will  be  new  to  most  reader, 
and  indeed,  like  the  smal!  sections  of  population  h 
India,  those  tribes  have  little  bejond  their  names  lo 
distinguish  them  from  their  neighbours.  On  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  several  eminences  present  thr  J 
selves  to  the  eye,  and  are  known  by  the  name*  ol 
Sheikhs,  or  Saints,  who  have  been  interred  on  Ihtit 
slopes  or  summits.  One  trait  in  the  Arab  chararte 
connected  with  these  holy  men  deserves  to  be  (-(v^ 
memorated,  we  mean  a  profound  reverence  for  the  o<nn 
which  everywhere  throughout  the  warld  distingni^Ht 
these  races,  who  have  been  marked  out  by  ProvidciK 
for  greatness  in  arts  or  arms.  It  is  very  often  the  im 
mory  of  the  dead  that  forms  the  best  part  of  a  uaibh 
inheritance.  The  base  forget  those  they  love — if.  ^ 
deed,  they  can  be  said  to  love  at  all — as  soon  a^  (b 
earth  closes  over  their  remains ;  but  there  is  nf>  fee 
ingmore  powerful  than  the  affection  with  vihidi  th 
noble  and  generous  regard  the  dead,  with  wliom  tk 
always  seek  to  hold  commimion,  by  perpetually  n 
ncwing  the  recollection  of  them,  and  haflo wing  part ir 
lar  spots  by  the  imposition  of  their  names.  Evern*  Ijc 
in  the  valley  of  the  "Nile  you  see,  in  picturesque  ai 
beautiful  nooks,  the  tombs  of  saints  which  by  drjp* 
extend  their  appellation  to  the  nearest  mountain 
gorges.  It  is  the  same  on  the  banks  of  the  TVLi 
River,  where  the  graves  of  holy  men  impart  a  sanctii 
to  certain  places,  which  at  some  future  day  may  re 
der  them  the  nuclei  of  towns  or  cities.  In  this  vm 
as  in  so  many  others,  religion  becomes  the  pwrent  of  c\ 
lization,  converting  the  virtues  of  the  dead  into  aWf^*i 
to  the  living. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  a  geaeml  aorrcy 
the  races  inhabiting  the  earth's  surface,  tKan  tte  p 
petual  recurrence  of  similar  habits  and  practices  amc 
tribes  and  clans  separated  from  each  other  by  the  wl' 
diameter  of  the  globe.  The  Dyaki  of  KutamanS;/ 
the  Balkas  of  Sumatra,  the  North  American  lAduJ 
and  the  most  secluded  Africans  of  tic  interior,  »lq 
ingly  resemble  each  other  in  several  points  6f  mann? 
and  arts  of  peace  and  war.  The  explaiialion,  £%  no  d-yu 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstancea  ia  wbloh  ibrr  . 
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and  themselves  placed^  and  in  tbe  instiocts  com- 
mon  to  the  wliole  himiaii  speoies.  The  readers  of 
ferminoro  Coopar's  novels  Will  inugine  themselves  to 
be  in  the  violnitjr  of  the  "Sbtxikj  Mottntains  whiie  road* 
ing  the  following  Imef  sketch  of  the  8hiliuks,  the 
adfaaoe  gaard  of  Pagan  Africa^  where  it  is  first 
biovght  in  ooataot  with  the  Moslem  world:— ''I  heard 
that  the  ShiUnks  who  dwell  in  these  parts  on  the 
river  islaiiids,  and  on  both  shores,  bat  fttriher  up  on 
the  left  only,  display  uncommon  skill  in  their  maraad- 
ing  expeditions.  The  Arabs  say  they  crawl  upon  all- 
fours  as  swiftly  as  a  snake,  and  rarely  use  force  to  ac- 
ecnaplbh  their  robberies,  but  efEsct  their  poj^se  with 
ineredible  cumbg,  a  eircumstasoe  which  agrees  but  ill 
with  our  preeoneeived  idea  of  the  qnalifiotions  of  a 
robber."  In  the  east,  however  (we  will  not  speak  ge- 
nerelly  of  the  southern  lands), and,  indeed,  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  craft  was  considered  equally  worthy  of  a 
man  ss  open  eombat,  if  it  led  to  the  point  aimed  at.  The 
Bhillaks  ore  said  also  to  be  compelled  to  use  artifice 
in  this  anterior  'part  of  their  territory — which  has  ex- 
tended, acoording  to  the  expression  of  thti  Barabras,  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  VHiite  Biver — because  their  num- 
ber has  become  very  small  by  the  advance  of  4;he  Arab 
tribes,  with  tbeir  horsemen  dad  in  armour,  and  they 
eould  effeot  nothing  by  open  violence. 

Whoever  has  read  the  journals  of  Sir  James  Brooke, 
IRajah  of  Sarawak,  will  remember  his  piteous  account  of 
the  chase  of  the  MaiasFapaus^or  wild  man  of  tiie  woods. 
We  dare  not  inelude  thid  aratuie  within  the  circle  of 
bumafiity,  though  it  were,  perhaps,  well  if  we  could, 
since  we  might  then  prevent  the  perpetration  of  an  xm- 
mcBso  deal  of  cruelty.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  dumb  raao, 
aud  probably  resembles  exaotiy  what  a  ion  of  Adam 
would  be  without  the  use  of  speech.  In  Borneo,  they 
build  houses  in  the  trees,  and  where  the  forest  is  thiek, 
pass  from  house  to  house  on  visits,  disphiying  frequently 
much  more  civility  and  refinement  than  the  Djtia  who 
lire  at  the  foot  of  the  trees.  They  never,  for  example,  take 
fiach  other's  heads  and  smoke  them  for  ornaments  for 
their  eeilings ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  live  together  in  a 
sort  of  socijJ  fraternity,  expeedingly  edifying  to  their 
neighbours,  the  Sakamaus  and  Sacebers.  The  female 
Papaus,  in  their  extreme  fondness  for  their  little  ones, 
set  a  good  example  for  women  in  many  parts  of  the 
world ;  for  even  when  wounded,  and  dying,  they  will 
^Idom  quit  their  hold,  but  spring  Mntly  from  tree  to 
tree^  with  their  babies  at  their  breast,  till  their  life 
^d  love  are  extinguished  together.  Very  similar  are 
the  manners  of  the  republican  apes  described  by 
Wcme  in  a  passage,  which  a  few  additional  details 
would  have  rendered  far  more  interesting.  We  copy 
il,  however,  as  it  stands: — 

"  The  ve^s  not  being  able  tp  reach  the  dry  land,  owing  to  the 

Anibs  and  trees,  1  had  myself  carried  through  the  water  to  the 

■Hfln,  in  order  to  take  a  survey  of  the  coontry,  and  to  maka  a 

"^Q^^axonaML    I  oould  not,  bmiverg  bmJcq  up  my  mind  to 

^  ^eua.t^  oaiyaninala  ia  tl^e  Asig^libomhood  I  could  shoot 

^*^^[  whiUs-grey  lonz  tailed  apes,  chilled  abelcuV,  similar  to  the 

Q'copilbecus  whcus,  but  more  silver  grey,  and  far  larger.    I  had 

Bhat  such  a  one  on  a  former  occaaion ;  and  the  mortally  WMiided 

•Binri  hitf,  j^  his  siMnaitty  tb  a  hoaan  hai«,  aoA  his  fiteoas 

l"^vn»esBlsd  mj.  wiofntioa  m  maeh  tiMt  I  determiaed  never 

to  bU  Mfl^Mir.    ;iir.  Amnad.  oa  the  contrary,  took  a  peculiar 

Pj^we  in  watcliing  the  wounded  monkf)*  which  fell  by  hi«  shot, 

"«cauie  in  the  agonies  of  death  the  roof  of  their  months  become 

^^\ik6  that  of  a  dyiYigniaii.    It  wa«  ajfRecftine  to  aeeliow  the 


seearad  their  yoong,  pUySng  befinrs  oar  feat,  hehhil.  flis  )dfh 
brsQches,  and  darted  round  the  corner,  until  another  walHgissit; 
ball  reaohed  them  irom  behind,  whereupon  they  let  tliair  yoaaip 
UM  from  their  arms;  but  the  little  creatures  clung  inoHy  to  the 
old  ones,  by  ninaing,  climbing,  and  springing  under  her  belly. 
They  lire  together  in  ihmiiies  of  several  handreds,  sad  tlisir  tetw 
ritory  is  yery  limited  even  in  the  forest,  ai  I  nyselC  enhstqnegtif 
asoertained.  AUhough  they  fioar  the  wster  vary  nuich*  sad  do 
not  swim  voluntarily,  yet  th^  always  fled  for  security  to  the  high, 
branches  hanging  over  tlie  stream,  and  often  fell  in,  whereupon 
they,  in  spite  of  imminent  danger,  carefoUy  wiped  their  &oes,  and 
tried  to  get  t^e  wster  out  ^  their  ears,  before  they  eliasbed  up 
into  the  trece.  finch  a  repobUe  of  apes  is  reaUy  a  4iaU  Mf^l-** 
wooing,  caressing,  and  combing  each  other,  plandeciag^  fightiag^ 
and  tugging  one  another  by  the  ears  ^  and  during  all  these  im- 
portant concerns,  hastening  every  moment  down  to  the  Hvcr, 
where,  however,  they  satisfy  themselves  with  a  harried  dnMght, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  devoored  by  tiie  eeeeodiks  ooa<* 
stantly  keeping  wateh  there.  The  aioakflBn  on  boaid  oar  Te«t4t»' 
not  being  ftsteasd,  tamed  restless  at  the  sight  of  the  joUj  (reo 
life,  and  at  the  cbmour  of  their  brethren  in  the  trees.** 

Vnm  thia  primitive  type  of  Gahefa  Isaiiap  Weraft- 
digresses  a  little  into  the  aoooani  of  a  psrtioniar  iiion«' 
key  on  boavd  the  fleet*  together  with  certain  snpentft- 
tions  of  the  Mahominadaaa  commoted  with  thesa  aingu* 
lar  animals.  In  itself,  the  Koran  is  an  naariiatio  wcdk, 
which  few  ean  read  with  patiMwe  wkohwie  aot  abeady 
filled  their  minds  with  the  ideas  and  assoeia(tions  si  tha 
Oriental.  Bat  when  yon  have  tcaveliad  amongst  the 
Moslems,  studied  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights»  aid 
foUowed  the  course  of  eastara  history,  joa  loam  to  it* 
taoh  an  eKtraocdinary  tbIub  to  the  KoBao,  and  find  it 
soggestive  of  wonderful  thoughts  and  imaginaliotta. 
Let  the  reader  conceive,  if  he  oan,  Uks  Csfllinga  with 
which  a  beiiever  in  tiie  Arafaic  Peophet  tcaYcli  .among 
apes  and  monkeys  :*-• 

"The  First  Lieutenant,  Hussein  Aga,  of  Kurdistan,  Ucj 
alongside  us,  and  had  endless  pkasore  in  hie  KMIIe  iMoolMy. 
He  shontwl  over  to  me,  «*Shiifl  d  oaati  tsilb/'  <lopk,  the 
elaver  sailor),  neaniag  his  little  favooiite,  who  jam^  shout 
the  mast  and  the  yard  as  though  he  were  mad,  ran  down  the 
ropes,  looked  into  tlie  water  from  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  then 
strayed  from  his  master,  till  all  of  a  sudden  he  clung  to  the  tuck 
of  a  lailor  who  was  oanTing  through  the  water  a  paekafte  ef  dhriy 
liaea  to  the  wash ;  and  hcfoee  the  latter  aoold  lay  hold  <€  hif^ 
made  a  bold  spring  ashore^  to  greet  hisrehitioas,  for  he  also  heaiis 
the  name  of  obcleuk,  although  of  a  much  smaller  species.  He  has 
been  frequently  carried  from  Scunaar  to  Watura,  where  he  is  called 
uishuash  and  lapuchim.  The  long  Kurd,  just  as  he  was,  Jumped 
overboard  with  his  gun,  to  shoot  the  deserter,  in  faveur  at  whiiii 
I  quickly  oaUed  out,  **Am8hu!"  The  little  ehncldiag  sailor  pamt, 
however,  from  being  a  Turkish  slave,  and  ou  acoouat  of  his  dimi- 
nutive ilgure,  have  met  with  nn  unwdicome  reception,  for  no  sooner 
had  Hussein  Aga  stepped  under  the  trees,  tlian  the  monkey  again 
jumped  on  his  head.  lie  came  to  visit  me  afterwards,  and  brought 
his  nanti  taib  with  him,  who  onght  to  th<ink  himself  that  I  inter- 
ceded for  him.  Hussein  told  me  thea  what  I  had  often  hear^, 
that  monkeys  were  formerly  men,  who  were  cursed  by  Qod.  It 
really  is  siiid  in  the  Koran  that  God  and  the  Prophet  David  trans- 
formed into  monkeys  the  Jews  who  did  not  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
day.  On  this  account,  a  good  Moslem  will  seldom  Injure  or  W!l 
a  monkey.  Our  Turks,  liowever,  were  an  eteeptton  to  that  rale, 
when  they  oould,  by  infringing  it,  gain  a  few  base  piaaim.  Bo 
likewise  was  Emir  Beyin  JczuUe  on  another  occasion. 

"  The  latter  was  sitting  at  table  with  an  Italian,  and  just  piit- 
ting  into  his  mouth  a  piece  of  roast  meat,  held  between  the  fingcni 
and  thumb,  when  a  monkey  of  the  cynocephahis  (Arabic,  khan) 
foraily  snatched  it  hastily  from  him.  The  Bey  very  quietly  or- 
dered the  hand  of  Aha  Doum  (so  eaUed  from  his  reddish-yeUow  co- 
ioar,  similar  to  the  frnit  of  the  Doom  palm)  to  he  cut  off,  as  that 
of  a  robber;  which  was  done  on  the  spot.  The  poor  monkey  came 
immediately  afterwards  to  his  cruel  master,  and  sliowt^  him,  with 
the  doleful  accent  peculiar  to  him,  the  bleeding  stump  of  his  fore 
paw,  whereupon  the  Bey  ordered  him  to  he  killed.  The  execu- 
tion, hoirevar,  was  prevtated  by  the  Italina,  who  b^;(«d  hun  m 
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a  ^  for  <h«>  imrpose  of  iMditig  hinu  I  lOOn  aflenrardt 
pQuewed  tiu»  fooLUh  beast,  who  coatribated  as  much  to  the 
amosemcnt  necessai^  to  me  on  the  return  voyage  to  Egypt  as  the 
filial  attention  of  my  freed-man  Hagar,  from  Mount  Basa,  whom 
my  brother  bad  received  as  a  present,  and  bequeathed  to  mc.  My 
•ervants  woidd  not  believe  bat  that  the  monkey  was  a  transformed 
Qkbio  (caravan  guide),  because  he  always  preoeded  as,  and  on  the 
right  road,  oven  in  the  desert ;  and  availed  hiroaelf  of  eveiy  stone 
and  rock,  to  look  about  him,  whereupon  the  birds  of  prey  fre- 
quently drove  him  under  the  camels,  to  complain  to  me  witii  his 
*  schin  schin.*  This  complaint  ho  also  uttered  when  he  had  been 
beaten,  in  my  absence,  by  the  people  whose  merissa  he  had  helped 
to  driak,  till  he  ooald  aot  move  from  the  spot,  and  committed  all 
sorts  of  misderaatDonrs." 

As  maj  be  inferred  from  the  above  passage,  mnch 
of  the  entertainment  of  the  work  is  derived  from  Weme*s 
oompanions  in  adventuoe,  who  were,  of  course,  always 
witii  him,  exposed  to  study  and  observation. 

Of  the  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  though  we  discern 
sufficient  to  be  well  assured  that  they  belonged  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  varieties  of  the  human  species, 
we  do  not  see  nearly  so  much  as  we  could  desire.  The 
very  nature  of  the  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  White 
Nile  often  rendered  much  familiarity  impossible.  The 
travellers  ascended  through  a  broad  expanse  of  vrater, 
bordered  on  either  side — first,  by  a  margin  of  reeds  and 
rushes,  then  by  long  strings  of  swamps,  and  next  by 
lakes  and  ponds,  which  terminated  at  the  foot  of  the 
dry  land,  where,  of  course,  the  natives  were  chiefly  to 
be  found.  But  what  acted  as  a  bar  between  the  expe- 
dition and  the  natives  often  tended  to  impart  a  peculiar 
interest  to  the  voyage.  All  persons  in  whom  fancy 
and  imagination  predominate  love  to  be  sumranded 
by  waters  of  indeterminate  extent,  especially  in  new 
countries,  where  every  advance  of  a  hundred  yards 
may  be  regarded  as  a  new  discovery.  Sometimes 
the  sun  rose  and  set,  as  at  sea,  without  disclosing 
to  the  enterprising  adventurers  anything  but  lakes 
and  submerged  marshes,  and  the  crimson  glories 
from  the  east  or  west  flamed  upward  from  the  horizon 
in  one  interminable  quivering  wake.  On  all  sides,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  were  forests  of  gigantic  rushes,  and 
reeds  in  flower,  waving  and  trembling  in  the  wind,  while 
the  surface  of  the  Nile,  and  of  all  the  lakes  and  ponds 
by  which  it  was  bordered,  was  covered  with  colours  of 
every  shade  and  hue — blue,  pink,  white,  varied  and 
variegated  to  influity. 

Sometimes  the  solid  ground  jutted  out  towards  the 
river  in  large  pit-like  promontories,  on  which  the  na- 
tives had  established  fishing  villages,  and  where  they 
had  constructed  weirs,  and  numerous  other  contri- 
vances for  entrapping  fish.  Here  and  there,  where 
the  banks  were  elevated  and  somewhat  solid,  the  na- 
tives had  erected  their  ordinary  dwellings  close  to  the 
stream,  and  there  they  pastured  their  flocks  and  herds 
—pursued  the  various  processes  of  agriculture,  and 
raised  all  the  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  which  they 
thought  necessary  to  their  comfortable  subsistence.  Life 
in  such  countries  is  easily  supported.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  house-rent,  and,  as  a  matter  «f  course, 
no  taxes.  No  one  dreads  the  approach  of  quarter-day, 
or  of  the  appearance  of  the  collector  of  poor-rates, 
or  water-rates,  or  income-tax;  what  people  earn  is 
their  own,  unless  where,  emerging  from  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  human  race,  people  have  begun  to 
commit  the  sin  of  chiefship,  or  kingship,  which  they 
speedily  find  to  be  its  own  punishment.  Up  to  this 
point  the  most  Utjpian  equality  and  frateznity  prevail, 


though  the  original  instincts  of  human  nahneanikeie 
— selfishness,  pride,  the  love  of  pomp,  power,  aid  dis- 
tinction, which  are  frequently  displayed  in  the  most  gro- 
tesque manner.     In  costume,  however,  thoe  -is  40 
variety,  since  all  go  stark  naked,  so  that  a  mm  is  bom 
with  his  wedding  suit  on,  and  is  indebted  to  nstiiie 
alone  for  his  shroud.     But  the  love  of  finery  is  not  on 
this  aocount  extirpated  horn  the  heart.     The  tdcb 
which  our  ancestors  played  with  their  skins  and  am- 
plexions,  when  the  itomans  first  visited  our  island,  are 
still  practised  by  the  people  on  the  borders  of  the  vhite 
stream,  who  paint  their  bodies  with  ochre  of  vanous 
colours,  so  as  at  a  distance  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
kice  coat  and  black  breeches.     Tattooing,  also,  is  &- 
miliarly  known  among  them.     They  produce  lasgesr- 
tificial  scars  on  the  sides  of  their  h«^  and  on  varioos 
parts  of  their  bodies,  and  are  exceedingly  pwmd  of  this 
wild  disfigurement.     But  among  their  ornaments  no- 
thing is  so  much  prized  as  beads,  for  which  thej  will 
sell  almost  anything — a  man  his  wife,  and  a  womin 
her  child.    Of  the  hitter,  Weme  at  least  met  with  one 
example,  though  he  does  not  commemorate  any  iostuce 
of  a  bhick  lord  offering  to  dispose  of  his  better  half 
for  a  necklace.    Flocks  and  herds,  however,  woe 
valued  as  dear  in  the  bahmce  oompared  with  grains  of 
blue  glass,  which  seemed  to  operate  like  magic  upon 
these  unsophisticated  children  of  the  sun. 

One  fact  connected  with  the  distribution  of  beads 
through  Africa,  Weme  does  not  appear  to  have  heoomc 
acquainted  vrith.  There  are  several  Europeans— Itali- 
ans, Poles,  and  Qermans— settled  in  Cairo,  who  import 
beads  in  vast  quantities  from  the  west,  and  vend  tkm 
upon  a  very  peculiar  principle.  An  Arab,  with  little 
or  no  capital,  from  some  romantic  notion,  perhaps  a 
desire  to  turn  merchant,  comes  to  one  of  the  Fnnk 
dealers  and  lays  his  case  before  him.  He  declares  tbat 
he  has  no  money,  but  is  very  honest,  and  that  if  tbe 
Christian  vrill  trust  him  he  will  take  a  certain  amount 
of  goods,  put  them  in  a  bundle  upon  his  back,  and 
go  hi  away  into  the  interior  among  tribes  of  pagans, 
with  whose  very  names  he  is  unacquainted,  and  tiiere 
exchange  them  for  gold  or  such  other  artidcs  of 
merchandise  as  he  may  consider  sufficiently  portable. 
The  Frank  usually  gives  him  credit.  The  Arab  stirts 
from  Cairo,  and,  after  an  absence  which  often  exte&ds 
to  one  or  two  years,  returns  with  a  quantity  of  gdi 
ivory,  or  ostrich  feathers — ^bome  sometimea  by  slaves, 
whom  he  has  likewise  purchased  for  beads.  At  otber 
times,  for  strings  of  glass  baubles,  he  brings  back 
strings  of  camels ;  but  occasionally,  also,  it  must  be 
admitted,  he  leaves  his  bones  on  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
bleaching  in  the  burning  wind.  This  accounts,  in  paiti 
for  what  Weme  could  not  explain  to  himself,  the  pre* 
senoe  of  Venetian  beads  among  tribes  vriudi  vwld 
seem  never  to  have  been  visited  by  Eoropeans,  or  even 
by  regular  trading  moskm.  But  the  bold  pedlan 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  set  no  limits  to  their  wan- 
derings, and  would  seem  never  to  be  ill-treated  by  the 
natives,  whose  persons  they  help  so  materially  to 
adorn. 

Europeans  would  appear  incapable  of  understanding 
the  passion  of  the  Africans,  and  other  unciviliaed  races, 
for  beads,  which  they  regard  as  a  mere  efaidlitioB  of 
childish  vanity.  But  is  the  rage  for  gold,  diamonds, 
and  other  precious  atones,  by  which  we  are  possessed, 
at  idlmoreFajtionalorrespeotaUe?    A  diamond  is  but 
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a  kr^  lord  bead,  or  a  small  hard  bead,  as  the  case 
Quy  be;  aud  gold  bo^es  or  bracelets  are  of  no  more 
]itiiii^than>niigs  of  iron,  such  as  the  Shiiloks,  Keks, 
Baadunals,  and  other  wild  tribes  of  Africans,  wear  upon 
tbeb  arms  and  ancles.  The  hi^ppmess  of  life  consists 
in  the  number  of  pleasurable  emotions  which  we  are 
able  to  compress  into  it;  and,  therefore,  it  is  possible 
that  a  naked  Kek,  or  Shillok,  with  a  string  of  beads 
about  his  nook,  and  a  few  streaks  of  red  ochre  instead 
of  a  pair  of  breeches,  may  be  much  happier  than  a 
Londim  or  Parisiaa  exquisite,  in  all  his  effeminate  fineiy. 
Nature  reckons  in  these  cases  for  vety  much.  Where 
the  son  does  instead  of  a  great-coat,  where  the  nightly 
heavens  are  your  best  canopy,  where  you  need  no  fire 
bat  to  cook  your  dinner,  boil  your  coffee,  or  light  your 
pipe,  where  your  wife  is  bom  in  sables,  and  where  the 
more  chikiren  you  have  the  better,  happiness  becomes 
a  cheap  and  accessiblecommodity — you  obtain  it  without 
any  eSort  of  ciTilisation  or  philosophy.  Nature  unasked 
pours  out  her  plenty  around  you,  and  assumes  every 
fonn  of  beauty  for  your  amusement.  Sky  and  earth 
contend  with  each  other  which  shall  contribute  most 
to  your  enjoyment.  The  cloudless  firmament  filled  with 
golden  light — ^the  earth  covered  with  trees  and  flowers, 
lierds  and  flocks,  and  birds  innumerable,  stretches  around 
you  in  boundless  luxuriance.  You  consequently  make  no 
progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  because  to  live  requires  no 
arts.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  those  climes  Pope's 
Indian  philosophy  is  realised : — 

*'To  be  content's  their  natoial  deaire; 
They  ask  no  aagel'a  wing,  no  seraph's  fire." 

Ob  the  contrary,  they  bask  in  the  beauty  of  mother 
earth,  and  are  contented.     In  these  races  you  unques- 
tionabiy  discover  the  germs  of  the  old  Egyptian  philo- 
sophy aiming  at  eternal  ease  and  serenity,  and  impart- 
ing to  the  oountenance  that  expression  of  boundless 
self-satlBf action  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  colos- 
sal statues,  bassi-relievi,  and  paintings  of  Upper  Egypt 
We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
BO  tribes  of  men,  however  remote  and  secluded  may  be 
tike  land  they  inhabit,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  war, 
which  even  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  white  stream, 
makes  its  appearance  from  time  to  time  in  all  its  worst 
features  of  savageness  and  barbarity.     "  The  Deukers," 
says  Weme,  "  were  seen  at  a  distance  jumping  in  the 
air,  whilst  Uiey  raised  one  arm  and  struck  their  shields 
vith  their  spews.       This  appeared  to  me  rather  a 
challenge  than  an  expression  of  joy,  as  I  concluded 
irom  the  war  dance,  the  representatiou  of  which  I  had 
before  witnessed.    Their  city  is  said  to  stretch  far  be- 
yond this  ridge,  which  the  trees  prevented  us  from  re- 
m^irking.    Long  swampy  islands,  with  reeds  and  other 
plants  entwined  one  with  the  other,  extend  from  their 
ooontiy  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.     This  is  the  case 
also,  though  on  a  reduced  scale,  on  the  left  side — the 
distance  of  the  shores  from  one  to  another  is  more 
than  an  hour,  (three  miles.)     The  reeds  form  in  this 
nuumer  a  protection,  which,  even  when  the  water  is  at 
tlic  highest,  is  not  to  be  overcome — and  at  low  water, 
the  Machadas  form  a  complete  defensive  barrier.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  Shilluks  on  the  left  shore  have  a 
nmnh  of  reeds  under  water  for  protection.     The  Turks 
have  managed,  however,  to  come  at  these  two  nations 
by  land.    Suliman  Kashef  himself  has  twice  defeated 
the  Shilinks  on  the  boundary  of  his  district.    These 
sudden  and  crafty  attacks  of  ^  Chosnee  cannot,  how- 


ever, be  called  wars  or  battles.  The  animo^ify  of 
these  people  to  the  Arabian  hordes  and  marauding  sys- 
tem goes  so  far,  for  example,  that  when  they  take  a 
Bakhara  prisoner,  they  put  him  to  death  with  cudgels; 
death  by  the  harta  (spear)  being  considered  too  hon- 
ourable. On  the  contrary,  they  do  not  kill  the  Deukers, 
whom  they  merely  take  captive,  because  they  consider 
them  as  aborigines  and  old  neighbours.  The  Arabs, 
however,  do  not  slay  the  ShiUuks  taken  prisoners  by 
them,  not  so  much  out  of  resi)ect  to  the  Koran  as  from 
their  inherent  selfishness.  When  the  Bakharas  come 
to  the  river  to  graze  the  cattle  in  the  grass,  which, 
after  the  reeds  have  been  burnt  away,  contains  nourish- 
ing fodder,  there  are  continual  petty  wars  between 
the  Shilluks  and  Bakharas,  in  which  the  latter  dis- 
play considerable  bravery,  as  Suliman  Kashef  himself 
admits.'' 

Spenser,  in  his  "Faery  Queen, "  delights  in  describing 
sunrises  and  sunsets,  which  he  varies  with  mngular  in- 
vention and  felicity.  Neither  he,  however,  nor  any 
other  poet,  has  ever  imagined  anything  so  truly  grand 
and  glorious  as  sunrise  within  the  tropics.  We  have 
there  beheld  the  sun  rise  and  go  down  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  make  a  heaven  of  earth.  It  is  on 
these  occasions  that  the  poverty  of  language  appears. 
Words,  gorgeous  and  magnificent  as  they  are,  fail  when 
they  attempt  to  compete  with  the  prolific  grandeur  of  na- 
ture, which  on  such  occasions  gives  rise  to  fancies  and 
imaginings  for  which  our  most  fertile  vocabularies 
contain  no  name.  Weme  has  worked  up  in  his  way 
a  very  fine  picture  of  sunrise,  which  reminds  us  of  a 
passage  in  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John's  Adventures  in  the 
Lybian  Desert. 

"1  looked  upon  the  rising  sun  with  a  blissful  heart  and 
kindly  homonr  that  natnre,  in  her  msyesty,  calls  forth  with  irre- 
sistible power.  Dark  brown  clouds  oorered  the  place  where  he 
was  to  disclose  himself  in  all  his  glory.  The  all-powerful  light 
of  the  world  inflames  this  layer  of  clouds — rufiSed  like  the  billows 
of  the  ocean.  They  become  lighted  up  with  an  indescribable  hue 
of  blue — Tynan  purple — from  which  an  internal  living  fire  beam 
forth  on  erery  side.  To  S.  £.  by  S.,  a  vessel  dips  its  masts  and 
sails  into  this  flood  of  gold.  Silveiy  rays  and  flames  of  gold  display 
themselves  in  the  centre  of  that  deep  blue  curtain,  the  borders  of 
which  only  are  kindled  with  luminous  edging,  whilst  the  core 
of  the  sun  itself,  within  the  most  confined  limits,  sparkles  through 
the  darkest  part,  like  a  star  never  to  l)e  looked  upon.  At  last 
he  rises,  conquering  all  the  atmospheric  obstacles  of  the  vaporous 
earth,  the  latter,  stained  like  dear  flakes  of  gold,  attending  him 
on  the  right,  whilst  two  strata  of  clouds,  embedded  in  each  other, 
draw  a  long  beautiful  train  to  the  north,  ever  spreading,  and  dis- 
solving more  and  more.  I  write,  I  try  once  more  to  embrace 
the  mightiest  picture  of  ethereal  life,  but  the  ship  has  in  the 
meantime  turned,  and  the  sails  cover  the  sun,  so  tu  to  weaken 
the  first  impression.  There  are  moments,  truly,  when  one  is,  as 
it  were,  a  god ;  but  this  god-like  feeling  lasts  in  its  entire  strength 
only  as  long  as  the  external  impression,  which  the  inmost  per- 
suasion rather  weakens  than  strengthens." 

The  curious  points  in  Weme's  work  are  so  extremely 
scattered,  that  it  would  require  infinite  pains  to  collect 
and  arrange  them,  so  as  to  form  a  connected  picture 
of  the  countries  and  people  on  the  Bahr  £1  Abiad. 
Still,  the  facts  are  related,  though  without  the  slight- 
est regard  to  artistic  treatment.  In  one  place  we 
have  a  sketch  of  elephants,  giraffes,  and  ostriches,  mov- 
ing like  living  mountains  along  the  skirts  of  the  forest; 
elsewhere  we  behold  vast  herds  of  hippopotami,  snorting, 
blowing,  and  splashing  in  the  river;  and  anon,  we  find 
the  Arabs  looking  forth  from  their  vessels  upon  the  dark 
natives,  and  transforming  them,  by  the  force  of  imagi« 
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natioii,  into  ciumibals.  On  board  the  dafaabies  them- 
fleWes,  strange  scenes  were  often  enacted,  displajii^ 
the  fierce,  irregular  passions  by  which  the  natives  of 
tbc  Bast  are  ohiefij,  periii^»,  distinguished.  Sometimes 
we  found  SnUmau  Kashef,  watching  like  a  tiger  the 
&ir  Qeoi^^ian  slave,  whom  he  kept  so  dose  a  prisoner 
in  his  cabin  that  she  was  only  once  seen  dnring  the 
whole  expedition.  Then  Abd  el  Abiad  comes  be- 
fore us  flogging  a  negress  almost  to  death.  After- 
wards, these  displays  of  jealousy  and  cruelty  are  ex- 
changed for  uproarious  mirth,  occasioned  by  the  rude 
witticisms  of  those  jesters  whom  the  Turks  delight  to 
cany  everywhere  about  with  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
few  Europeans  who  accompany  these  semi-barbarians 
amused  themselves  as  best  they  could,  in  tiieir  own  way; 
but,  generally,  their  merriest  moments  were  damped 
by  the  recollection  of  far  happier  days  at  home,  it  being 
seldom  that  a  Frank  can  enter  heartily  into  the  plea- 
sures  of  the  Orientals.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
way  in  which  Weme  speaks  of  the  celebration  of  New 
Year's  Eve  :-<- 

*It  occurred  to  me  that  it  wns  Sylvestei's  day,  and  broogbt 
hefore  ray  wretched  r\ew  the  different  Sylvester  nighta — how  I 
had  lometimet  passed  them  JdyftQly,  tometimea  meUncholy  or 
quietly,  erer  aeeording  to  the  drcamstancn  and  aitnatioM  ia 
which  I  was  placed  at  the  time.  I  shonted  to  Thihant,  who  was 
just  passing  by  me,  that  it  was  Sylvester's  day,  that  we  oaglit  to 
keep  the  anniversary  of  our  honest  patron  as  a  festival,  and  in- 
vited him  to  my  ressel.  He  was  afhid,  however,  of  Jedzulle,  who 
TCclined  upon  his  cArpet  on  deck,  resting  from  hit  tailoring,  and  had 
one  jiigan  (small  cup)  of  date  brandy  after  another  handed  to  hin, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  solemnise  Svlvestei's  evening  in  hia  own  way. 
1  went  down,  therefore,  to  Thibaut.  We  drank  Maraschino  and 
grog,  having  a  coal  dish  between  ns  over  the  fire,  on  which  we 
laid  green  broshwood,  to  protect  us  in  some  measure  from  the 
impndent  gnats.  We  reUUed  anecdotes  of  our  previoot  jonmeys 
in  Greece,  and  how  we,  being  then  yonng,  looked  at  the  world  with 
perfectly  different  eyes,  and  had  now  become  old  fi'ilows,  whose 
highest  destiny  would  be  to  get  an  old  maid  or  widow  for  a  wife 
on  our  Tctnm  to  our  native  country:  and  how  we  had  lost  the  so- 
called  happiness  when  it  was  thrown  in  our  way. 

**  It  was  8  o*clock  when  I  summoned  my  dahabie  to  come  dose; 
but,  as  if  the  devil  had  seized  the  helm,  it  went  the  very  same  mo- 
ment bang  against  the  Tessd  in  which  the  Frenchmen  were.  A 
fearful  row  and  mutual  abuse  then  took  place,  especially  as  all 
the  vessels  were  thrown  together  by  the  wind  and  the  current 
into  the  corner  where  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend  from  south 
to  south-west.  It  was  cmly  with  much  trouble  that  we  worked 
ourselves  loose  with  oars,  poles,  and  sails,  to  stop  about  north- 
west, vrith  the  north-cast  wind.  At  sunset  we  cast  anchor. 
Welcome,  new  yftir !  Oh  ye  beautiful  past  times !  Dance,  and  the 
girls;  wine,  and  friends!  I  could  not  sleep ;  the  sentinels  sang, 
and  told  stories  of  spirits,  snakes,  and  unbelievers,  accompanied  by 
abuse  of  the  gnats.  I  thought  of  my  brother  in  l^aka,  who,  at 
the  present  moment,  did  not  even  know  it  was  Sylvester's  even- 
hig,  for  there  we  had  lost  the  computation  of  time,  both  having 
different  dates  in  our  journals.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the 
Itah'an  physician.  Dr.  Belkth,  who  took  the  greatest  delight, 
however,  in  the  new  moon,  because  the  arrears  of  his  salary  in* 
creased  with  it.  It  occurred  to  me  that  my  brother  and  I,  when 
we  had  nearly  lost  oar  memory  After  a  severe  illoess,  had  even 
eontended  about  the  date  of  the  year.  Midnight  had  long  passed, 
and  1  was  just  on  the  point  of  fUling  asleep,  when  Thibaut,  who 
had  continued  his  libations  in  honour  of  St.  SyWsiter,  shouted 
pat,  'A  happy  new  year  to  yoal*" 


We  now  approach  that  rooky  barrier  in  the  white 
stream  beyond  which  Seiim  Gapitan  and  Boliman  Ka* 
shef  either  could  not  or  would  not  ascend.  Weme, 
with  illibenlity  too  common  among  Franks,  impntes  to 
cowardice  what  was  rather  the  suggestion  of  pnideBee. 
Indeed,  he  assigns  reasons  for  their  return  soffidently 
strong  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person.  Foremost 
among  these  was  the  shortness  of  their  provisions, 
which,  independently  of  any  other,  would  have  been 
quite  enougL  But  when  we  add  to  this  that  the  water 
was  rapidly  sinking  in  the  river,  and  that^  had  they 
ascended  the  Boeky  iEass,  they  wouldnoi  poaaibly  have 
f  jroed  their  way  back  again,  we  must  xather  applaud 
the  wisdom  of  Selim  and  Sulimao,  than  join  in  the 
uiqust  sarcasm  of  the  traveller.  It  is  easy  to  display 
bravery  at  home,  when  the  danger  is  over;  but  still 
Weme  has  not  been  aUe  to  conceal  that  he  was  him- 
self quite  as  much  alarmed  as  any  of  his  wMnp^iAns 
by  the  warlike  demonstntions  of  the  natives  :»-* 

'*  The  war-dance  which  the  blacks  performed  yesterday  has  «oa- 
tribnted,  certainly,  to  the  ftnid  determination  Co  retnni.  £ven 
I  thought,  yesterday,  thai  I  heard  and  saw  in  the  fesrfid  battle* 
aong  a  docIaratioB  of  war,  and  achalleogeto  theoonteat  It  wss 
impossible  to  persuade  onesdf  that  it  was  merely  a  mark  of  hoa* 
onr.  Tlie  natives  marched  up  and  down  the  island  in  oolooma, 
brandishing  their  lances  in  the  air,  sang  their  war-aongs  wiUi 
threatening  ooontmaiices  and  dreadlU  gaitaras,  thea  ftil  iato  still 
greater  eostesy,  ran  up  and  down,  and  roacod  their  auariU  chant.** 

He  professes  to  have  altered  his  opinkm  afterwards, 
but  the  menacing  maaner  of  these  wild  people,  takes 
in  conjunction  with  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded,  may  be  allowed  oompbtdy  to  justify  the 
Turkish  coaunandecs : — 

''It  was  the  middle  of  the  day,  abont  two  o^dock,  when  Sdim 
Capitan,  in  order  to  take  his  leave  and  to  emptoy  the  thuwhd 
people  at  the  momeat  of  oar  dapartnre,  and  kaap  tlMm  fiv  ffMa 
us,  threw  ten  cops  of  beads  on  shons,  and  tha  ''■^■^»»«  on  all  the 
vessels  were  discharged,  to  bid  solmnn  farewell  with  twenty-one 
shots  to  the  beautiful  country,  which  must  contain  so  many  more 
interesting  materials.* 

Thus  we  see  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile  atill  nmain 
as  much  a  mysteiy  as  ever;  though  it  was  aaoertained 
by  this  expedition  that  the  Moantaias  of  the  Moon 
Lave  a  real  existence,  and  are  not  fabnkwa  as  aoiae 
geographers  are  inclined  to  suppose.  3Qi  in  what 
degree  of  ktitude,  north  or  south,  the  White  Stream 
takea  its  rise,  must  be  left  to  be  determined  by  future 
tra;vellers.  Mahomed  Ali  will  pnobaUy  make  ao  moce 
expeditions^  and  it  is  pvobable  that  no  fntnie  Egyptian 
Pasha  will  dispUy  greater  enterpriie.  Piobahly, 
therefore,  the  world  will  have  to  wait  till  aoine  sn^ 
individual  like  Bruce  ariaea  with  courage  and  capaci^ 
suffioient  to  subdue  the  opposition  of  the  aboag^^e^ 
and  the  obstacles  interposed  by  natuie.  lahiadesoeat 
of  the  nver,  Wenie  adds  considembiy  to  the  infooaa- 
tion  he  acquired  in  aseending;  but  for  this  we  mast 
reCer  the  reader  to  the  work  itiei^  whieb»  upon  the 
whole,  ii  lively  aad  aaming. 
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The  love  of  plants  and  flowers  having  been  es- 
tablished bv  the  universal  consent  of  novelists  as  a 
test  of  amiability  in  heroes  and  heroines,  and  all 
boch  interesting  persons,  there  is  no  denying  that 
"  a  little  scientific  knowledge"  of  these  objects  of 
many  a  gentle  passion,  might  be  superadded  with 
out  the  danger  implied  in  the  hackneyed  line  of 
the  satirical  bard  of  Twickenham.  To  botanical 
science,  indeed,  wo  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  larger 
half  of  the  true  beauties  of  plants — an  accurate 
comprehension  of  their  external  forms,  their  sti'uc- 
ture,  functions,  relations,  and  uses ;  so  true  is  it, 
tiiat  **manya  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen." 
Invisible  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  observer  are  all 
those  marvellous  configurations  in  which,  in  obcdi- 
eoce  to  uniform  laws,  tho  lilies  of  the  field  array 
themselves,  when  decked  in  a  glory  superior  to  the 
magnificenoo  of  Solomon,  M'itli  all  his  splendour. 
It  is  the  microscopic  research  of  scientific  examina- 
tion that  develops  the  still  more  secret  structural 
beauty  and  order  of  tho  plant,  and  tho  harmony 
and  proportion  of  its  coanections.  Philosophising 
OQ  these  discoveries  and  observations,  beauties 
more  intollcctaal  still  become  developed,  as  function 
as  well  as  structure  becomes  clearly  understood. 
And  thus  utility,  in  tho  end,  steps  in  to  appropriate 
tho  labours  of  ^e  botanist,  and  to  apply  to  the  use- 
ful purposes  of  man  those  truths  which  he  has  eli- 
cited from  research. 

The  minate  and  apparently  crepuscular  studies 
to  which  botany  directs  us  may  inflaenco  minds 
inpatient  of  detail,  and  accustomed  to  a  wider 
range  of  speculation,  to  repudiate  the  valuo  and  at- 
tractions of  tho  science.  13ut  a  botanical  excursion 
vould  set  the  most  resolute  opponent  of  this  entic- 
ing study  all  right.  Let  him  join  a  party  of  from 
60  to  150 — such  being  the  muster  of  the  Edinburgh 
botanical  clasS'— and  follow  tho  professor,  in  his  ex- 
positions through  tho  woods  of  Ai'uiston,  or  the 
Hermitage  of  Braid.  Tho  riches  of  tho  tin  case, 
which  he  throws  from  his  aching  shoulders  at  even- 
ine,  properly  appreciated,  would  beggar  a  day*s 
diggings  on  the  San  Joacquin  or  Sacramento.  If 
hia  consoienee  do  not  prick  him,  for  having,  with 
his  ruthless  trowel,  utterly  exterminated  some  rare 
plant  in  its  habitcU,  he  will  resign  himself  to  his 
pillow  for  a  sound  sleep,  purchased  by  pure  fatigue 
and  pure  enjoyment,  with  a  zest  which,  since  the 
racy  days  of  boyhood,  the  happiest  of  men  had 
coveted  and  not  enjoyed.  Or  suppose  that,  strong 
in  athletic  manhood,  and  caught  by  a  passing  fit  of 
botanical  enthusiasm,  he  sallies  forth,  liko  George 
Don,  the  Forfar  watchmaker's  apprentice,  alone, 
with  his  knapsack,  amidst  the  innermost  recesses 
of  his  native  Grampians — ^that,  in  the  pursuit  of 
natural  objeetfl,  he  is  oblivious  alike  of  fatigue  and 
privation — firequently,  or  for  weeks  together,  bi- 
vouacking, when  tho  night  falls,  under  shelter  of 
the  noarost  rock,  and,  rising  with  tho  sun,  to  revel 


refreshed,  amidst  tho  treasures  which  Flora  sifews 
upon  his  path — why,  then — he  may  be  led  to  cry-— 

"  Blesaed  be  God,  for  llowen  I 
'  For  the  bright,  gentle,  holy  thoaghta 

That  breathe 
From  out  their  odorous  beauty, 

lake  a  wroRth 
Of  sunshine  on  life's  hours.** 

Professor  Balfour,  whose  engagement  on  a  Botani- 
cal Manual  was  noticed  in  a  rocont  number  of  this 
journal,  with  the  prediction  that  he  would  produce 
one  calculated  to  take  rank  as  tho  text-book  of  tho 
science^  has  reasoned  the  cause,  moreover,  very 
cogently,  in  tho  work  in  which  he  has  amply  veri- 
fied this  prediction.     Ho  has  said  : — 

"The  botanist,  in  aoconiplishiog  the  ends  ho  has  in  tiew,  takes 
an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  Tiew  of  the  vegetation  with 
which  the  earth  is  clothed.  He  considers  tho  varied  aspects  under 
which  pUuts  appear  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  gjobc,  from  the 
lichen  on  tho  Alpine  sunimits,  or  on  the  ooral  reef,  to  the  miyestie 
palms,  the  bananas  and  boababs  of  tropical  climes — from  the 
minate  aquatics  of  our  northern  pooU  to  the  gigantic  Victoria  of 
the  South  American  waters — from  the  parasite  fungus,  ouly 
visible  by  tlie  aid  of  tho  microsoopo,  to  tlie  enormous  paruite 
discovered  by  llafiles  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  reUtion  wldch  these  plants  bear 
to  each  other,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent climates  and  situations.  Tho  lichens  are  propagated  by 
spores  (seeds)  so  minute  as  to  appear  liko  thin  dust,  and  to  be 
so  easily  carried  by  the  wind  that  wo  can  scarcely  conceive  any 
pUoe  which  they  cannot  reach.  Thfy  arc  the  first  occupants  of 
the  sterile  rook  and  the  coral-formed  isUnd,  being  fitted  to  derive 
the  greater  part  of  their  nourislunent  from  the  atmosphero  and 
the  moisture  suspended  in  it.  By  degrees  they  act  on  tho  rocki 
to  which  they  are  attached,  and  cause  their  disintegration.  By 
their  decay  a  portion  of  vegetable  mould  is  formed,  and  in  pro* 
cess  of  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  is  produced  to  serve  for 
the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  higher  plants.  In  this  way  the 
coral  island  is  in  the  course  of  years  covered  with  a  forest  of 
cocoa-nut  trees.  Thus  it  is  that  the  most  despised  weeds  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  deuizens  of  the  W(x>d;  and  tlius,  in  the  pro* 
gross  of  time,  tho  sterile  rock  presents  nil  the  varieties  of  meadow, 
thicket,  and  forest. 

**  The  Creator  has  distributed  his  floral  gifts  over  every  part 
of  the  world  from  tho  poles  to  the  equator.  £very  clime  has  its 
peculiar  vegetation,  and  the  surfscc  of  the  earth  may  bo  divided 
into  regions  characterised  by  certain  predominating  ttibesof  plants. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  warm  cli« 
mates,  which  may  be  said  to  present  an  epitome  of  the  horizontal 
distribution  of  plants.  Again,  if  wc  descend  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  we  find  the  traoes  of  vegetation — a  vegetation,  how- 
ever, which  flourished  at  distant  epochs  of  tho  earth's  history, 
and  the  traces  of  which  are  seen  in  the  coal,  and  in  the  fossil 
plants  which  are  mot  with  in  different  strata.  By  the  labours  of 
Brongniart  in  particular  these  fossil  remains  have  been  rendered 
available  for  the  purposes  of  science.  Many  points  have  boon 
determined  relative  to  their  structure  as  well  as  in  r^ard  to  the 
climate  and  soil  in  which  they  grew,  and  much  aid  hu  been 
af(Drded  to  the  geologist  in  his  investigations. 

"  The  bearings  which  botany  has  on  zoology  aro  seen  when  wo 
consider  the  lowest  tribe  of  plants,  such  as  l)iatomaoeae.  These 
bear  a  striking  resemblaooo  to  the  lowest  animal,  and  have  beea 
figured  as  such  by  Khrenberg  and  others.  The  observations  of 
Thwaites  on  Conjugation  have  confirmed  the  view  of  the  vegetable 
nature  of  many  of  these  bodies.  There  appear,  however,  to  be 
many  productions  which  occupy  a  sort  of  intermediate  territory 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  for  the  time  being 
tho  liotanist  and  zoologist  most  eonseat  to  joint  oocupanqy. 


*  A  Kanual  of  Botany ;  being  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  structure,  physiology,  and  classification  of  plants.  By  John 
HntUm  Balfour,  M.P.,  dtc.,  Frofesoor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Griflln  and  Co.,  London  and 
GUsgow.    1S40. 
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"  The  application  of  botanical  science  to  a^icnlture  and  horti- 
CttltnrB  has  of  Utn  attracted  mnch  attention,  and  the  chemistry 
of  plaata  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Licbig,.  Haider,  and 
Johnston.  The  consideration  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
germinution,  and  the  nutrition  of  plants,  has  led  to  important 
oonclnsions  as  to  sowing,  draining,  ploughing,  the  rotation  of 
crtpt,  and  the  use  of  manures. 

"  Tke  ndation  which  botany  bears  to  medicine  has  often  been 
misunderstood.  The  medical  student  is  apt  to  snppoHe  that  all 
he  is  to  acquire  by  his  botanical  puisuits  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
names  and  orders  of  medical  plants.  The  object  of  the  connec- 
tion between  scientific  and  mete  professional  studies  is  here  lost 
sight  of.  It  ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  medical  man 
that  the  use  of  the  collateral  sciences,  as  they  arc  termed,  is  not 
only  to  give  him  a  great  amount  o/  general  information,  which 
will  be  of  value  to  him  in  his  after  career,  but  to  train  his  mind 
to  that  kind  of  research  which  is  essential  to  the  student  of 
medicine,  and  to  impart  to  it  a  tone  and  a  vigour  which  will  be 
of  the  highest  moment  in  all  his  future  investigations.  Wliat 
can  bet  more  necessary  for  a  medical  man  than  the  power  of 
making  accurate  obser>'ationa  and  diagnoses  P  Tliese  are  the 
qualiticfl  which  are  brought  into  constant  exercise  in  the  prosccn- 
tion  of  the  botanical  investigations  to  which  the  student  ought 
to  turn  lus  attention  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  practical 
medicine.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  physiological  researches,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  medical  man  should  be 
conversant  with  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  plants ;  for  no  one 
can  be  reckoned  a  scientific  physiologist  who  doea  not  embraoe 
within  the  range  of  his  inquiries  all  classes  of  animated  beings ; 
and  the  more  extended  his  views,  the  more  certain  and  compre- 
henaive  will  be  his  generaUsatiou. 

"  To  those  who  prosecute  science  for  amusement,  botany 
presents  many  points  of  interest  and  attraction.  Though  re- 
lating to  living  and  organised  beings,  tlie  prosecution  of  it  calls 
for  no  painful  experiments,  no  forbidding  dissections.  It  adds 
pleasure  to  every  walk,  and  affords  an  endless  source  of  gratifica- 
tion, which  can  be  rendered  avaihible  alike  in  the  closet  and  in 
the  field.  The  prosecution  of  it  combines  healthful  and  spirit- 
stirring  recreation  with  scientific  study,  and  its  votaries  are  united 
by  associations  of  no  ordinary  kind,  lie  who  has  visited  the 
Scottish  Highlands  with  a  botanical  party  knows  well  the  feelings 
of  delight  connected  with  such  a  ramble — feelings  by  no  means 
of  an  evanescent  nature,  but  lasting  during  life,  and  at  once  re- 
called by  the  aight  of  the  specimens  which  were  collected.  These 
ai^wrently  insignificant  remnants  of  vegetation  recall  many  a 
tale  of  adveuture,  and  are  associated  with  the  delightful  recollec- 
tion of  many  a  friend.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  mutter  of  surprise 
that  those  who  have  lived  and  vralkcd  for  weeks  together  in  a 
Ilighknd  ramble,  who  have  met  in  sunshine  and  in  tempest,  who 
have  climbed  t<^ther  the  misty  summits,  and  have  slept  in  the 
miserable  slueling,  should  have  such  scenes  indelibly  impressed  on 
their  memory.  There  is,  moreover,  something  peculiarly  attractive 
in  the  collecting  of  Alpine  plants.  Their  comparntiYc  rarity, 
the  localities  in  which  they  grow,  and  frequently  their  beautiful 
hues,  conspire  in  shedding  around  them  a  halo  of  interest  far 
exeeeding  that  connected  with  Lowland  productions.  The  Alpine 
veronica,  displaying  its  lovely  blue  corolla  on  the  verge  of  dissolving 
snows ;  the  forget-me-not  of  the  mountain  summit,  whose  tints  fiir 
excel  those  of  its  name»dcc  of  the  brooks ;  the  woodsio,  with  its 
tuAed  fronds,  adorning  the  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  the  snowy  gentian, 
concealing  its  eye  of  blue  in  the  ledges  of  the  steep  crags ;  the 
Alpine  astragalus,  enlivening  the  turf  with  its  purple  clusters ;  the 
lychnis,  choosing  the  stony  and  dry  knoll  for  the  evolution  of 
its  pink  petals ;  the  sonchus,  raising  its  stately  stalk  and  azure 
head  in  »ix)ts,  which  try  the  enthusiasm  of  the  adventurous  col- 
lector; the  pale-flowered  oxytropis,  confining  itself  to  a  single 
British  cliff ;  the  azalea,  forming  a  carpet  of  the  richest  crimson; 
the  Moifrages,  with  their  white,  yellow,  and  pink  blt^ssoms,  cloth- 
ing the  sides  of  the  streams;  the  aanssurea  and  crigeron,  crowning 
the  rocks  with  their  purple  and  pink  capitula;  the  peudant  cinque- 
foil,  blending  its  yellow  fiower  with  the  white  of  the  Alpine  ceras- 
tiums  and  the  bright  blue  of  the  stony  veronica;  the  stemlera 
ailene,  giving  a  pink  and  velvety  covering  to  the  decomposing  gra- 
nite; the  yellow  hieracia,  whose,  varied  transition  forms  have  been 
such  a  fertile  cause  of  dispute  amongst  botanists ;  the  slender  and 
delicate  grasses,  the  chick  weed,  the  cariccs,  and  the  ru&hes  which 
spring  up  on  the  moist  Alpine  summits;  the  graceful  ferns;  the 
tiny  mosses,  with  their  urn-like  thecac;  the  cnistaceous  drylicliens, 
witJi  their  si)ore  •bearing  apothecia;  all  these  add  such  a  charm 


to  Highland  botany,  as  to  throw  »  oomparative  shade  over  the 
vegetation  of  the  plains." 

Such  are  the  claims,  attractions,  and  pleaAorea 
of  botany,  as  set  forth  by  one  of  its  most  lealous 
advocates — ^the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Glentilt-^ 
whose  spirit,  we  rejoice  to  think,  is  still  bent  on  ex- 
ploring the  mountains,  in  despite  of  daoal  reftist- 
ance  and  all  the  ffillies  in  the  tail  of  the  chief  of 
Athol,  when  or  wherever  the  said  chief  may  choose 
to  clap  on  the  appendage  in  question.  Hii  pre^nt 
work  is  an  illustration  at  large  of  the  admonitiou 
he  has  more  especially  addressed  to  the  BBodieal 
student,  not  to  limit  the  pursuit  of  botany  to  a 
knowledge  of  names  and  orders.  Although  termed 
on  its  bastard  title,  "  An  Introduction  to  ihe  study 
of  the  structure,  physiology,  and  classification  of 
plants,"  it  carries  the  system  onwartLs  to  those 
ultimate  results  which  would  render  any  one,  who 
should  make  himself  master  of  its  eontfliits;  no 
mean  adept  in  this  delightful  science.  We  clilelly 
refer,  however,  to  the  first  part  of  the  worV,  devoted 
to  an  elaborate  summary  of  Vegetable  Anatamy, 
Organography,  and  Physiology,  as  charaoterUtie  of 
the  point  of  perfection  to  which  botanic  knowledge 
has  attained.  The  second,  and  less  remarkable 
part  of  this  admirable  compendium,  is  an  elaborate 
but  condensed  synopsis  of  Systematic  Botany,  Tax- 
onomy, or  the  classification  of  planta— freed  from 
all  the  confusing  coxcombry  of  Lindley,  in  Tarying 
the  accepted  nomenclature,  and  thus  confhsing  the 
study  of  plants.  The  manual  of  Professor  Balfour 
is  modelled  on  the  celebrated  works  of  Jussieu  and 
Henfrey,  adopting  the  system  of  De  Candolle,  but 
following  Walker  Arnott  in  the  arrangement  and 
definition  of  the  natural  orders.  The  most  novel 
and  agreeable  portion  of  its  contents  is  the  constant 
notice  which  has  been  introduced  of  the  medical 
and  economical  properties  of  plants,  on  the  unim- 
peachable authority  of  Ohristison,  Boyle,  Bnroetf, 
and  Lindley.  And  when  we  add  that  nearly  1,000 
of  the  most  beautiful  woodcuts  of  "  Jussien's  Cours 
Elementaire,"  "Beudant's  Geology,'*  and  the  works 
of  Baspail,  St.  Hilaire,  Schleiden,  Amfof,  and  Ma- 
out  are  employed  in  the  illustration  of  the  text,  wo 
believe  that  wo  certify  to  the  unwonted  valve  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  epitome. 

It  would  be  no  easy,  however  agreeable,  task  Al- 
lowing the  learned  author  through  that  portkm  of 
the  work  which  we  have  already  more  eepedally 
commended  as  unfolding  the  minute  wonders  of 
vegetable  structure,  and  illustrating  the  extent  of 
modem  attainments  in  the  science.     But  the  HUv 
rary  journalist  would  hardly  keep  pace  with  \hf^ 
age  did  he  hesitate  to  gather  flowers,  and  anato- 
mise them,  too,  upon  occasion,  with  the  botanist. 
Our  readers  may  net  just  expect  us,  howefvel*,  to 
dive  forthwith  into  all  the  details  of  ceHolar  and 
vascular  tissues,  elucidating,   as  we  proceed,  the 
form,  the  arrangement,  and  the  contents  ef  the 
cells,    and  expounding  the  membranea,   devetep- 
ments,  and  functions  of  the  vessels.      8ttl)  more 
remote  from  our  grasp  are  the  epidennis,  stcfoata, 
appendages,  glands,  hairs,  drc.,  of  the  compoond 
organs  of  nutrition  and  reproduction.      But  ad- 
vancing onwards  frtim  these  elementary  matters, 
scattered  facts  of  striking  interest  arrest  attention 
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at  erery  pause.  Thas,  curioaa  stories  might  be 
told  bj  the  time  we  get  to  the  stem,  and  no  trifling 
alleged.     For  instance  : — 

"  From  the  BU>de  in  which  the  woody  lajers  are  formed,  it  is 
<Anoas  that  e»ch  Tascnlar  zone  is  rooalded  upoa  that  which 
precedes  it ;  and  as  in  ordinaij  cases  each  woody  circle  is  com- 
plHed  ia  ^  oonrao  of  one  year,  it  follows  that  by  eoitating  the 
eBBscoitife  aides,  the  age  of  a  tree  may  be  asoertaiiied.  *  * 
This  ctfmptttalion  can  only  be  made  in  trees  haviag  marked  se- 
jViraiioas  between  the  circles.  There  are,  however,  many  sources 
of  fallacy.  In  some  instances,  by  interruption  to  growth,  se- 
oond  circles  may  be  formed  in  one  year,  and  thns  lead  to  an  er- 
rMeovs  ertimate.  Care  mnsi  be  taken  to  have  a  complete  sec- 
tion froDi  the  bark  to  the  pith ;  for  the  circles  sometimea  vary  in 
dianetac  at  differaat  parts  of  their  ecMine,  and  a  great  error  might 
oecnr  from  taking  on\y  a  few  rings  or  circles,  and  then  estiinut- 
iag  for  the  whole  diameter  of  the  tree.  When  by  the  action  of  se- 
Ttre  fbst,  and  other  canses,  injury  has  been  done  to  the  tender 
eds  Aom  which  the  young  wood  is  developed,  while  at  the  same 
tine  the  tne  ooatiniKB  to  live,  so  aa  to  form  perfaet  woody  layen 
ia  mbsi|Miit  years,  the  data  of  the  h^oqr  laay  be  aacertained 
\j  eoBoliag  4ie  number  of  ]»y»n  which  intervene  between  the 
imperfectly  formed  circle  and  the  bark.  In  1800  a  juniper  was 
cat  down  in  the  forest  of  Pontainbleau,  exhibiting  near  its  centre 
a  Iiyer  which  had  been  affected  by  frost,  and  which  was  covered 
|9  maitf-oiie  woody  layers,  showing  that  this  had  taken  place 
ia  the  winter  of  1709.  Inscriptions  made  in  the  wood  beoomo 
covered,  and  may  be  detected  in  afUr  yeara  when  a  tree  is  cut 
dovn;  10  also  wires  or  nails  driven  into  the  wood.  As  the 
Hsie  development  of  woody  layers  takes  place  in  the  branches  as 
in  the  stem  of  an  exogenous  tree,  the  time  when  a  branch  was 
int  ghan  off  may  be  computed  by  counting  the  circles  in  the 
stem  aad  bruich  respectively.  If  there  are  fifty  cirdea,  for  io* 
^ce,  in  the  tmnk,  thirty  in  one  branch,  and  ten  in  another, 
then  the  tree  must  have  been  twenty  years  old  when  it  produced 
the  first,  and  forty  when  it  formed  the  other." 

We  defy  anybody,  after  these  plain  and  practi* 
eal  directions,  to  miseount  the  age  of  a  tree. 

The  l^ves,  too— that  maltitadinous  mystery  of  the 
gieea  world — perform,  perhaps,  as  important  functions 
u  any  portion  of  the  vegetable  economy.  All  thej 
puts  of  a  plant,  in  fact,  resolve  themselves  into  leaves. 
Theae  lateral  i4>pendages  of  the  stem  are  in  reality  ex- 
piQsioQs  of  the  bark,  symmetrically  developed.  Leaves 
arc  generally  placed  horizontally,  their  upper  page  to- 
wids  the  hearens,  their  under  page  towards  the 
earth.  But  some  Australian  acacias,  eucalypti,  &c,  have 
their  leaves  placed  vertically.  Altstroemeria  has  the 
leaf  tvisted  in  its  course.  The  orange  leaf  has  the  flat 
expanded  portion  articulated  with  the  leaf  stalk.  In 
LOm,  the  primary  veins  given  off  from  the  mid  rib  of  the 
leaf  end  in  a  ourvatnre  within  the  margin ;  in  oak  and 
chesnot^  they  go  directly  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  Sy- 
camore aaod  cinnamon  leaves,  instead  of  one,  have  seve- 
nl  centiad  ribs.  In  grasses  and  fan  palms,  the  veins 
nmsfarly  parallel  to  the  mid  rib,  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  of  the  leaL  The  plantain  and  banana  are  parallel- 
yeioed.  The  leaf  of  the  barbarea  is  called  Ij^raie,  from 
iU  resemUanoe  to  the  ancient  lyre ;  that  of  rumex 
puleher  takes  ita  name  (pandnriform)  from  a  fiddle, 
Waqse  there  is  a  oonoavity  on  each  side  of  the  leaf^ 
loaking  it  resemble  a  violin.  The  passion-flower,  and 
rhom  pahnatum,  are  veined  like  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
^  leaf  of  hydroootjle  is  orbicular,  or  circular,  for  the 
ftalk  is  joBiad  to  ita  centre;  that  of  the  castor-oil  plant 
ia  peUaU,  or  bnekkr-wise,  the  stalk  not  joimng  at  the 
oeatre.  The  veins  in  tha  leaves  of  pines  or  firs  do  not 
Bpnad  oot^  but  are  linear ;  those  of  chick-weed,  ovate, 
Of  egg^ha^ed }  aaaufnga,  wedge^hapcd,  and  so  forth  in 
e&dkaa  vwiefy ;  which,  however,  botanical  nomenda- 
toie,  as  may  be  seen,  has  pretty  well  reduced  to  sys- 
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tem ;  and,  indeed,  the  leaf-forms  are  the  alphabet  of 
botanical  observation,  or  at  least  the  first  syllables  of 
the  science  with  which  the  tyro  should  become  fami- 
liar. TVe  shall  only  add  to  the  above  exemplification 
of  the  forms  of  leaves,  that  the  curled  leaves  of  greens, 
savoys,  cresses,  lettnce,  are  the  result  of  cultivation, 
whereby  the  celluUir  tissue  is  often  much  increased, 
horticultural  operations  for  the  purpose  being  expressly 
devised.  The  petiole,  or  leaf-stalk,  which  is  usually 
shorter  than  the  blade,  is  in  some  palms  15  or  20  feet 
long,  and  used  for  poles  or  walking-sticks.  In  gene- 
ral, this  part  is  more  or  less  rounded,  and  its  upper 
surface  flattened  or  grooved ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  as- 
pen, the  trembling  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  is  attributed 
to  its  being  compressed  laterally.  The  leaf-stalk  of 
aquatic  plants  is  sometimes  distended  with  air,  so  as 
to  float  the  leaf.  At  other  times  it  is  winged,  as  in 
the  curious  pitcher  plant,  the  orange,  lemon,  &c.  The 
onion  has  leaves  altogether  fistular,  or  hollow.  Such 
arc  a  few  examples  of  the  strikiug  and  various  contri- 
vances that  arrest  the  attention  in  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  mechanism  of  nature.  The  botanist  follows  up 
these  facts  with  system;  and,  ex  pede  Ilerculem,  from 
the  minutest  fragment  of  its  structure,  tells  the  charac- 
ter of  the  plant,  though  fossilated  for  ages,  and  extinct 
amongst  the  things  of  earth. 

It  may  still  be  interesting  to  contemplate  the  im- 
portant functions  which  the  leaves  given  to  plants,  in 
such  apparent  supcrabuudauce,  perform.  They  expose 
its  fluids  to  the  influence  of  air  and  light,  by  their 
effective  spinal  arrangement,  and  elaborate  the  various 
vegetable  secretions  that  occasion  the  formation  of 
wood,  and  absorption  of  fluid  and  gaseous  matters.  In 
short,  there  is  no  more  certain  method  of  destroying  a 
plant  than  constantly  depriving  it  of  its  leaves — a 
means  by  which  the  most  inveterate  weeds  may  be  ex- 
tirpated. A  sunflower,  three  feet  higli,  gives  off  twenty 
ounces  of  watery  fluid  daily.  A  cabbage,  with  2,736 
square  inches  of  surface,  transpires,  at  an  average,  19 
ounces ;  a  vine  of  1,8:20,  from  5  to  6.  This  is  the  pro- 
cess which  causes  a  difference  betwixt  the  air  of  the 
wooded  country  and  that  of  a  country  destitute  of 
trees.  The  woods  impart  moisture  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  watering-plaee  of  the  Bridge  of  Alhin  is  thus  found 
to  be  extremely  humid  and  relaxing. 

The  leaves  of  most  of  the  trees  in  this  country  are 
deciduous.  After  performing  their  functions,  therefore, 
they  wither  and  die,  and,  in  withering  and  dying,  fre- 
quently change  their  colours,  producing  the  beautiful 
and  varied  tints  of  our  autumnal  foliage.  The  leaves 
of  the  walnut  and  horse-chesnut,  which  are  articulated 
with  the  stem,  fall  and  leave  a  scar,  whilst  those  of 
the  beach,  which  are  continuous  with  it,  remain  at- 
tached for  some  time  after  they  have  lost  their  vitality. 
Evergreens,  such  as  pines  and  evergreen  oaks,  are  al- 
ways deprived  of  a  certain  number  of  leaves  at  inter- 
vals, sufficient  being  left,  however,  to  preserve  their 
green  appearance. 

In  adducing  a  few  facts  illustrative  rather  of  the 
curiosities  of  botanical  science  than  exphmatory  of  the 
science  itself,  it  behoves  ns  notto  enter  on  the  history 
and  mystery  of  organic  and  inorganic  constituents, 
food  of  plants,  and  circulation  of  the  sap ;  although 
it  might  have  astonished  Harvey,  had  he  Hvcd  to  see 
Schultz  assert  principles  of  circulation  in  the  plant, 
forming  no  bad  analogy  with  those  that  regukto  the 
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blood  in  wan,  ai»^  to  find  tk  plunt  aa  siiaBtly  and  aig- 
uitu^antlj  oxolaimiBg  m  9hvlook,  with  all  hia  ''  bated 
breatk  i^id  wbi&pcriug  hiunbleuess/' — 

*f  Uf  pnlw,  at  yours,  doth  tmnpenitely  keep  time, 
Aod  umktg  m  bcalMifttl  music." 

« 

•     Yfe  miglit  thus  go  on  to  make  up  a  niisccllaiiy,  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  wliich  would  be,  the  con- 
ditrons  of  vegetable  existence,  so  remarkably  tested  by 
Mr;  Ward,  of  TVeUclosc  Square,  London,  inventor  of 
the  celebrated Wardian  cases,  in  which  plants  will  thrive 
for  yeaVs,  vithout  any  fresh  supply  of  moisture,  or  any 
direct  exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  therefore  be  trans- 
mitted safely  from  the  antipodes,  when  even  their  seeds 
M'ould  not  retain  vitality  during  the  voyage.   And  Tege- 
tablc  products — a  vast  agglomeration  of  starch,  gum, 
sugar,  woody  matter,  and  nitrogenous  compounds — 
^ould  inevitably  arrest  attention.    But  time  and  space, 
as  \7ell  as  patience,  have  limits ;  and  we  already  feel  the 
pressure  of  their  bounds.     Aa  for  starch,  however,  we 
cannot  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  none  but 
in  the  potato,  arrow-root,  and  wheat.      It  exists  in 
seeds,  it  exists  in  roots  (especially  those  that  are  fleshy), 
in  stems,  in  the  receptacles  of  flowers,  and  in  pulpy 
fruits;  the  seed-lobes  of  the  bean  and  pea^  and  other 
leguminous  plaats,  have  it;  the  roots,  and  underground 
stem  of  the  arrow-root  (maranta  antudinacea),  and 
tous-les-mois  (canna  coecinea),  the  stem  of  the  sago, 
palm,  &o.,  the  receptacle  of  the  artichoke,  the  pulp  of 
the  apple.     But  whilst  potato-starch  grains  are  large, 
pearly,  or  sparkling,  those  of  arrow-root  are  dull, 
white,  and  small — tous-le-mois  being  of  a  glistening  ap- 
pearance, like  potato-starch,  only  larger.     Starch  is 
associated  with  poisonous  juices  in  jatropha  mauihot, 
which  yields  cassava  and  tapioca,  and  in  arum  macula- 
turn,  the  underground  stem  of  which  furnishes  Portland 
sago.     Then  there  is  the  lichenin  of  the  Iceland  moss 
(ceiraria  ulandica),  a  substance  analogous  to  bturch, 
and  pretty  well  known  at  the  nursery  table.     Gum  is 
one  of  the  forms  through  which  organic  matter  passes 
during  the  growth  of  plants.      Gum-arabic,  soluble  in 
cold  water,  is  the  produce  of  various  species  of  acacia, 
in  Arabia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Senegambia.     It  exudes 
from  the  barkiu  a  thick  juice,  and  afterwards  concretes 
into  tears — and,  singular  enough,    it  is  old  stunted 
trees  in  hot  and  dry  seasons  that  yield  the  most  gum. 
Sugar  exists  in  many  plants,  chiefly  in  the  sugar-cane, 
beetroot,  and  sugar-maple.       It  is  conjectured  that 
the  calamns,  or  sweet  cane,  mentioned  in  Scnpturc, 
may  be  the  sugar-cane.     4,139,994  cwt.  of  sugar  was 
entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
IS 44,  and  the  whole  quantity  grown  in  the  world  in 
1839  was  estimated  as  follows; — 


Brituh  Sugw  CQloniet, 3,671, 378  cwt. 

BritijiU  India, 519,120 

Danibh  West  Indie*,...' 4<oO,000 

Dutch  West  Indies 260,000 

French  Stignr  Colonies, 5,100,000 

United  States  of  America 000,000 

Braail, 3,400,000 

Java, 4,481,3  i2 

The  maple  sugar,  so  inueh  .^apd  in  Ameriom  is  pro- 
cured by  making  perforations  iu  the  stem,  and  allow- 
ing the  sweet  sap  to  flow  out.  Beet  sugar  is  exten- 
tiively  manufactured  at  many  places  in  Europe;  142,518 
acres  vcre  plante4  iu  f  rai^e  with  beetrpot,  for  sugar, 
in  1841  \  and  31,0*21,9^3  owt.  produced*     ManniUu  or 
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manna  sugar,  exported  tmder  the  same  of  flake  imum, 
from  Sicily  and  Calabria,  and  found  also  in  the  jaioes 
of  mushroom,  in  celery,  and  in  seaweeds,  is  differeat 
from  the  others — not  being  ferment eseible.  There  b. 
moireover,  the  grape-sugar  ;  that  which  gives  sweetneu 
to  gooseberries,  currants,  apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots, 
and  most  other  fruits.  We  pass  over  the  other  pm- 
duots  to  get  amongst  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants 
— the  flowers  and  thoir  appendages. 

All  the  parts  of  a  flower  are  referred  by  Professor 
Balfour  to  the  leaf  as  a  type.     Gbethe  was  propounder 
of  the  doctrine  that  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  arc, 
indeed,  but  altered  leaves.     The  discussion  of  the  a- 
sential  organs  belonging  to  the  flower,  const itutes»  it 
is  well  known,  the  fmidamental  and  distinetive  portion 
of  botanical  science.     This  is  not,  therefore,  the  pbcr 
to  inflict  so  didactic  a  lucubration.     In  connection  vith 
flowers  there  are,  however,  some  enticing  natural  ficta, 
which  may  not  pass  unnoticed.     The  honey-like  msttar 
stored  up  at  the  ba.se  of  the  petals  in  little  pits,  or 
nectaries,  is  considered  as  aiding  in  the  dispersion  and 
rupture  of  the  j)ollen  grains.     Bees,  and  other  insects, 
in  collecting  the  saccharine  matter,  also  scatter  the 
pollen,  as  if  to  provide  for  an  act  which  the  plant  itself 
cannot  fully  accomplish.     Flowering  takes  place  at  a 
definite  period  in  a  plant's  existence.     Annnal  plants 
are  so  exhausted  by  the  effort  as  to  die ;  but  by  nip- 
ping off  the  flower-buds,  the  stems,  from  being  herba- 
ceous, beoome  shrubby.     This  is  the  way  in  which  the 
tree  mignonette  may  be  made  to  live  and  flower  for 
several  years  instead  of  one,  as  everybody  who  owns  a 
deal-box  and  an  open  window  very  well  knows.    Plants 
whose  juices  are  important,  either  for  food  or  medicine, 
ouglit,  in  general,  to  be  oollected,  therefore,  imme- 
diately before  flowering.     The  succulent  roots  of  car- 
rots and  turnips  become  flbrous  and  unfit  for  food 
when  the  plants  are  allowed  to  run  to  seed ;  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  artichoke,  so  succulent  before  expansion  of 
the  flowers,  becomes  dry  as  the  flowering  prooeedi 
Some  species  open  their  flowers  at  given  houn  of  the 
day ;   and  thus  Linnaeus  constructed  his  celchrated 
floral  dock,  composed  of  a  succession  of  flowers  that 
expanded  hour  after  hour  from  three  in  the  mor&iiic: 
till  eight  at  night;  although  Professor  Balfour,  in  giv- 
ing the  Hst,  adds,  that  with  us,  the  periods  do  not 
seem  to  be  always  so  reguUr  as  be  remarked  them  11 
Upsal.     Stimulation  of  flowering  also  oocura  at  difer- 
ent  periods  of  the  year,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  and  floral  calendars  may  be  formed  as  weH  as 
floral  clocks,  by  observing  the  (node  of  flowering  of  the 
same  species  of  plants  in  successive  years;  and  by  con- 
trasting these  periods  in  diifereut  countries,  aothing 
oould  obviously  afford  a  truer  comparison  of  climates- 
The  closing  of  many  flowers  daring  oloudy  or  rmj 
weather,  whence  they  are  called  pteitoti^  flowers,  pro- 
tects their  pollen  iVom  the  injurious  effects  of  moifiture, 
and  benoe  ana^HU  artenm^  the  popular  little  tcarlet 
pimpernel,  eigoys  the  soubriquet  of  **  the  poor  man's 
weather-glass.  **     We  are  sorry  to  think,  however,  tl«t 
Professor  Balfour  does  not  eonflrm  every  one  of  oor 
popular  floral  superstitious  as  he  oonflnns  this,    h 
was  a  darling  thoue,  for  instance,  of  our  boyhood,  aad 
as  well  aa  boyhood  eoold  observe,  a  aabttaotiatfd,  for 
it  was  au  aocredited  faot,  tbati  the  sun-flowtr,  Ywm 
like,  ittclinod  hia  head  towards  the  qoiiiaf  of  the 
Wveos  where  ahoM  the  loiDiaiirj  e£  di^.    *'  Ptfbapi 
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in  its  sfttfre  elimo>*'  aaya  the  Profeaaor,  "where  tlie 
effect  of  the  sans  rays  is  greater,  the  phenomenon 
alluded  to  may  be  observable.'*  No,  the  sua  must 
\mm  gfovn  coldei  sinoe  we  were  young  1 

Now  ke  the  finito,  aai  w  hme  dose  suifident 
jwfcios  to  this  rare,  and .  most  readable  ymtk  q£  tike 
whole  botanic  library — >for  we  have  gleaned  a  full  and 
iair  example  of  its  varied  interesting  aud  iustruotive 
contents.-  It  ia  not  a  mere  system;  it  is  a  philoaephy 
of  botany^  to  whaeh  the  systematic  part  serves  sub- 


ordinately  the  office  of  an  index.  Well,  to  hkvls'done 
then  for  good  and  all.  The  fhiH^-ah !  readef,  does  not 
thy  mouth  water? — ^the  fruit  is  the  matured  pistfi,  &nd 
that  is  all,  AVe  need  not  tell  some  people  iwhat  are 
acorns^  nor  others  what  are  pistachio  nuts;  but  as- 
suxedly,  whoever  wants  to  know  all  the  rest,  wi^i  the 
least  pos&ibk  trouble,  within  the  most  limited  9\\^^t 
of  verbiage,  and  without  absolutely  a  single  gram  of 
humbug,  will  not  fail  to  consult  Professor  Bslfoujr'a 
model  manual  of  botany. 
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The  Railwayt  tf  tkt  Dmted  KinffcUnn.  By  Henry 
Seriveaor,  Secretary  to  the  Liverpool  Stock  Exchange. 
Loodoa:  Sakb,  BIder,  and  Co. 

Tins  volume  contains,  \n  a  little  short  of  one  thousand 
pA^es,  a  statement  of  all  the  Railway  Companies  and  Rail- 
way Works  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  capital  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  companies^  their  guarantees,  their  income, 
their  expenditure,  and  dividends.  It  is  thus  a  work  of 
great  utility  to  all  railway  shareholders  or  intending  pur- 
cha^rs,  and,  for  various  other  reasons,  should  bt*  in 
nuuij  ooantiDg.hoases.  It  is  also  a  faithful  and  ap- 
parently an  accurate  record  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  gratifying  movements  in  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tiun.  Thousands  declaim  against  the  ii^urious  effects  of 
railway  speculation,  but  only  hundreds  yet  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  uses  of  railwavs.  Mr.  Scrivenor^s  volume  is  the 
product  of  gi'eat  labour,  for  it  looks  very  like  a  small  edi- 
tion of  }iI'Culloch^s  commercial  dictionary  ;  but  is  very 
orderly  and  regular — more  than  we  can  say  for  the  diction- 
3xj^  in  which  an  inquirer  generally  finds  everything  except 
the  object  of  his  research.  We  cannot  quote  from 
3  work  of  this  nature,  and  can  only  say  for  it,  that 
it  isteps  into  a  vacant  place — seems  to  fill  it  well — is 
accurate,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  tho  statements  of 
lines  with  which  we  are  partially  acquainted  ;  and  is 
ihas  a  necessary  addition  to  every  mercantile  library, 
^'e  would,  undoubtedly,  regard  the  volume  as  authority 
ou  all  roiiviiy  topics,  and  intend  to  ust^  it  in  that  way. 


Life  Attttranet:   By  Alfred  Bent*    London:    Effingham 

Wilson. 

Wk  merely  intend  now  to  notice  the  publication  of  this 
addition  to  the  volumes  on  Life  Assurance — because  we 
have  80  frequently  discussed  the  topic,  and  may  soon  again 
pursue  our  own  course,  that  we  need  not  here  enter  on  the 
cuQtcnta  of  this  volume  (arther  than  is  necessary  to  express 
our  conviction  that  it  contains  much  useful  information, 
very  well  classified;  and,  therefore,  should  bo  seen  and 
read  by  those  who  feel,  from  whatever  cause,  interastad 
ia  the  prioress  of  a  fteheme  whioh  aliieaiiy  has  obtained 
ii^?estnient9  second  only  to  railways  in  amount— invest* 
laeati  tka^  we  bel^ave,  wUl  rise  in.  a  century  ta  tbe  value 
of  aU  Qttr  vast  aatioaal  delit.  Mr«  Boot  estimates  the 
money  already  ia  the  poisoaiiQii  of  Life  Awqraneo  Sodetieaat 
fofty  mUli«#s.  We  believe  it  to  be  laifer ;  bnt  evea  Ibrty 
oitUisiis  ia  no  aaean  tribnta  paid  to  pmdenee.  The 
validitf  aa4  noB*validity  of  life-policies,  a  sobjeet  to 
which  we  tvfiwred  lately,  is  disonssed  la  a  separate 
and  iaterestiag  eheptep.     We  do  not  adopt  all  the  opi- 


nions expressed  by  the  author  on  Life  Assurance;  but  wo 
cordially  recommend  the  volume  for  its  valuable  statistics* 
and  as  another  attempt  to  popuhirise  an  important  sub' 
ject. 


A  Tow  in  SiUhcrlandshire,     By  Charles  St.  John,  Esq., 
2  vols.    London  ;  John  Murray. 

As  we  approach  August,  we  have  regular  periodi<5al 
rumours  regarding  the  Queen's  autumnal  movements. 
Her  ^lajesty's  "home"  will  be  **at  her  own  place,"  in 
the  Hitrhlands  of  Aberdeenshire;  but  it  is  said  that  she 
will  visit  Irelaud—* and,  still  more  confidently,  that  she 
will  penetrate  into  tlie  far  north,  and  visit  the  Doke  of 
Sutherland  at  Dunrobin  Castle.  The  vealth  of  this 
great  Highland  tt'trarch  has  been  partially  employed  for 
years  in  making  his  seat  of  Dunrobin  Castle  a  residenoo 
of  immense  magnificence  and  splendour,  which  few  go 
there  to  see.  Mr.  Charles  St.  John  did  go,  and  has 
made  two  thin,  and,  between  pen  and  pencil,  most  in- 
teresting, volumes,  out  of  his  journey.  He  went  in  the 
quadruple  capticity  of  artist  and  author,  sportsman 
and  naturalist;  and  he  seems  to  have  performed  theso 
various  functions  admirably.  Of  his  sporting  feats,  we 
can  say  nothing  further  than  he  reveals.  His  doings  with 
the  gun,  the  net,  and  the  rod,  belong  to  himself;  but  of 
his  transactions  with  the  pen  and  pencil  we  are  able,  by 
the  aid  of  a  good  engraver,  to  form  an  estimate — and 
we  place  it  high.  His  adventures  form  as  exciting 
reading  as  if  they  had  been  cast  in  Illinois,  or  by  the 
banks  of  the  White  Nile.  The  natural  productions  of 
Sutherlandahire  are  very  interesting,  and  those  persons  of 
whom  there  are  many;  determined  to  go  somewhere  in 
August  or  September,  hut  who  have  not  yet  settled  where 
to  go,  as  nobody  can  visit  the  continent  with  any  hope 
of  a  peaceable  tour-— and  the  United  States  are  rather 
far  for  a  three  weeks'  journey — should  see  these 
volumes*  They  might  tempt  them  down  to  Bother- 
landshire  and  Ross^shire;  or,  if  they  extend  their' 
journey  to  the  Orkneys  and  HfaetJaud  at  that  season, 
their  labour  will  be  richly  repmd«  The  engravings 
in  these  vofaunes  are  remarkably  well  esecoted.  The 
author's  descriptions  of  the  scenes  through  whioh  he  passed, 
and  those  objects  in  a  sporting  life, and  in  natural  history,  to 
which  thd  work  is  ehiefly  directed,  are  agreeably  varied  by 
travelling  directions,  anecdotes  of  inns  and  roads,  "which 
are  both  of  the  first  quality  in  Sutherlandshirc  ;  so  that 
in  going  there,  ve  should  stow  the  two  volumes  in  Some 
odd  eomer  of  a  earpet-beg,  ibr  9ssy  reference,  as  an  btel- 
ligeat  guide  book. 
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•'  ^  'fcJMV. '-'  iW)h'    Fart xWgfe  A  Oftkey^,  London. 

A  Volume  (j[uite  as  red  am!  murderous  In  the  chantcter 
o^  i|if| '^^If  nt^  as  a  history  of  the  Sikhs.  If  the  author 
has  narrated  ihe  uoemhellished  facts,  the  Ukraine  has  not 
yet  cei^tai^ly  hcen  a  tand  which  peaceable  people  have  any' 
t«raptatioa  io  vUU.  I'he  Polish  Count  t^'rites  finirtish  well, 
or  |ie'  has  had  ihe  benefit  of  good  correctors  of  the  press  ;' 
hut  he  has  the  strangest  Ideas  in  hh  mind  that  a  iMlUh 
nobleman  ever  entertained.  He  dedicates  his  work  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  on  account  of  his  many  virtues  ;  and  he 
strongly  advocates  the  extension  of  the  Qtm^\  ;  flpeaks 
well  even  of  our  Established  Church,  and  recommends 
our  missionaries.  Tiie  British  Government  is,  he 
Rays  the  best  in  the  irorld,  and  the  most  singular 
of  \iii  opinions  is  his  desire  for  a  British  nobleman 
for  the  throne  of  Poland.  We  might  obtain  a  Cobourg 
for  him  who  would  be  equally  gpbd.  The  wotic  Is 
most  interesting  to  those  who  devonr  tales  of  war,  hut 
more  interesting  to  others  who  will  wade  through  disa- 
greeable matters  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  a  people.  The 
Ukraine  was  devastated  iii  the  wars  between  Poland  and 
Russia  ;  and  we  copy  a  specimen  of  Bussian  vengeance: — 

"'Bebind  the  chapel  yiy^  a  rack,  and  oa  both  aides  of  the 
rack  were  several  rows  of  gallows,  some  uiles  In  length,  and  la- 
atnunents  of  tcrtura  ready  for  the  anfortuMte  mtfins.  Tlve 
ptenbitrtMnfes  were  ii  aeoordanoe  witk  liw  degree  of  cifipahility 
aui  alatioa  im  society  of  .the  Mbels.  In  the  fixst  row  of  gaUowi 
the  moat  goUty  were  ei^ecaled ;  after  being  subjected  to  the  rack, 
they  were  quartered  alive.  The  leaders  had  their  right  hand  and 
left  leg  cut  off,  aud  were  afterwards  impaled  on  long  spikes,  and 
left  to  Oteif  liortible  fate^  Their  groans  w»re  heard  for  nrik«, 
aaA  their  bodiea  fifented  ttie  cyna of  Ih9  pani&«triekea  po|Hilatioo. 
la  the  «eeQod  row  of  gallows  th^  were  only  <)iaa(tered,  and  their 
lafferings  were  at  leaat  shorter.  In  the  third  row,  the  parties 
were  simply  beheaded.  In  the  fofarth  row,  they  were  merely 
hanged.'  In  the  fifth,  tliey  ran  fhe  gauntlet  and  the  kuoat.  AU 
tile  eoelM(as(«c8  went  harnfed.  There  were  tepoiate  gaUowa  for 
woiteii,  marqied  and  niaiden.  Even  obildren,  from  thiiteeu 
years,  v^  auljected  to  great  eruelty.  !R{arried  couples  were 
occasionally  hanj^  on  the  same  gallows,  as  well  as  whole  fami- 
lies. During  the  space  of  three  montlis,  13,000  human  beings 
were  executed  in  the  presence  <ff  Belgoraoki.  Skenko  Kaain's 
nephMi  and  his  partioaJaf  £nead  were  qoartored. 

**  Anoeg  the  lemale  prisonsw  there  was  a  handsome  nun,  who 
over  her  female  garments  had  a  male  attire.  She  commanded  a 
oorps'of  7000  men,  gave  more  than  once  proofs  of  extraordinary 
eonrage  and  great  ability  in  the  ileld,  and  infficted  terrible  losses 
on  the  Kastknil  When  summoood  before  Dolgoioaki,  she  dis* 
played  a  presence  of  mind  and  a  firmness  difficult  to  describe,  and 
said,  if  every  one  under  her  command  had  done  his  duty  in  such  a 
manner  as  she  had  done,  Dolgorooki,  instead  of  erecting  the  gaUowi, 
would  have  taken  to  his  heels.  As  for  a  nun  ia  Eussia  to  ran 
away  from  a  monaatery  is  a  capital  offenpe,  a hq  lay  dpw^  Ifiotty 
on  a  funeral  pile,  and  was  burned  to  aifties. '  The  dm^mg  deitd 
bodies  of  so  many  thousand  veterans  bronght  many  crows  and 
nitens,-wfaieli  dewMred  the  eotfpaes.  Fmn  tbab  time  that  sabdrb 
ia  crilfldrthe:  suburb  of  bfiU.'* 

IChls  ur  41  faiS'  eumpki  of  the  material  «f  the  v^mei 
irhich  {84,  howemr,  of  ptaotioal  vahie  at  present^  when  %he 
Qoeaftdtt  and  their  Roe^ion  mntera  are  re-appearing  In 
oeatntl"  Bbrdpe»  We  are  aleo  boatid  in  gratittfde  to^ 
netaei^  it  trdtfc,  whoee  autbor  speaks  of  oar  inelitot'ftMlB  in 


HdkvM^s^  tmSt  €^0rfkttCon9  in  NiM  8mh  Wale$.  By 
'  'JVMe^h'Phlpt^'To^neeiMl.    ]vol«    London  7  Chapman 

&  Hall.^ 

If  ih  Toiri^eif^'ivetit  oat  to  I9ew  Soath  Wales  in  the 
f(\^\vt^ijt  184S,  iuxd  veeided  In  the  eoiony  ibr  four  years; 
Ytfc  thti  reason  he  has  v-ritten  a  book  ;  and  nobody  who 


has  beeta  the^,  «ftd  Wrllies  tt  ftit  Iui60mil:«r  vliA^mM^ 
can  produce  a  bad  hpok,  especially  t^  as  in  tili!iL'tiH^,;kis  pttw 
fewiee  opealy  to  horror  tlie  best  portions  of  other  Wel- 
ters' works.    Mr.  Townsend  moved  through  ihe  opbiiyui 
an  (spell  dfrMtienSfSoMBtad  witik  thv  aqmtteBB,md«is  en 
iiithhate  terms  with  the  hlacksi     A  uin  in  these  ehttmi' 
stances  can  have  piany  jtliings  to  tell,  th4  the  |^enen^!y' 
ef  ne«ders.4B  this  opnnky  do  not  know  ;  aa4  likas  the 
nawwrsm *  aneedotes  int  ikm  Iraknw  really  gineEanketlMr 
id^bf^fifeaMMn^'theee' Viet  sheep  itfrns'-tea-^sMa^ 
treatises  on  tlie  general 'state  of  the  colony.    Th^  andior 
says  he  **  has  contifdOted  ^,  perfect  horror  of  colonSlgo- 
vflsument..?  -  Ho^  would  not  stact  a^a.  js^uatter  uaJmi; 
be^ '^possessed' 'tiveniy  ilK>as«n(d  i^poaoda V'  and  it  k 
did,  w^  \r6uM  tfootnel  hfm  to  invest  tile  ffioa^y  in  ocMko^ 
anii  take  fisniall  house  at  ^Leiisingtdhl    '^'Y^lettc^-liM  ia: 
lllawAna»4aid  down  inicllQre^caunot/'he  sayo, "  bebouglti 
niBoh.awleff.  ten.:.po«nda  .aft>.iiQB^"  wid  mtm  thabpoea 
hanUytdefrays  tii»  ebeti     Fanners  «oiiM,''tkenfon»he 
wiser  to  take  land  laid  down  in  clover  iii  Biiglnd,*  fiHnlny 
in  Illawarra.  \  l!^e  following  partictilars  of  (HinTict  liils  an 
interesting  :r- .    , 

**  I  chaHced  to  hear  of'  tha  Iht*  of  aamo  n^toaou  ealprita 
Bohun  was  employed  in  Sydney  as  ade^j  «ad»  I  bcHeva^  task  m 
acoount  of  the  linen  that  was  sent  to  the  &ctory  to  be  wubsi 
In  I84S,  Frqst,^  the  Ohartist,  was  at  Cascade,  near  ?ovt  Aithv, 
and  liOcmred  is  a  gang,  bot  was  pemntted  to  sleep  HaaL  Ht 
was  seat  to  OBseada  for  msoleaeo.  When  Ant  laaded,  he  am 
aent  to  Fort  Arthur,  and  employed  as  a  copying  cleric  Whea  I 
last  heard  of  him,  he  had  obtained  ins  ticket  of  leave,  and  vm  s 
shopman  in  a  chemist's  shop.  Jones,  the  Chartist  watchmabr, 
was  ovo^^^er  of  the-mesk  of  some  doeen  lefraetory  iiids  at  Port 
Arthur.  He  was  eineumspect  and  orderly  ae&  worked  at  lui 
own  tradci^  or  in  the  nailer's  shop.  Williams  was  thn  also 
(1846)  at  :^ort  Arthur.  He  built  a  boat,  and  Mm  ^^ 
ponut  esesipe,  akid  mm.  tecaketf,  and  waS'waihed^ivalehBii 
0Mg.  Skme  .ol  hia  sssacMtes.  in  his  iIi£^;j^W.lt  Im^" 
through  his  jtnaaas,  committed  a  jnjjuider,  .im^  we^  Jbyw-  >  ^^ 
was  represented  to  be  a  had,  designing  man.  "^lefiiy^TikiT, 
formerly  of  Bristol,  sugar  baker,  convict  of  fotrgby  fa'  1^ 
was  employed  first  as  a  vHler  in  one  of  tHe  public  ttepmrtiH  is 
Yam  Diessea'B  Land.  His  vife  fcUovod*  hsB, -bsift  «eml  «H( 
badly i  and he»in coasetuoaQSi'  ont  his  thnosit^  haX ths-Wi 
was.  not  mortal.  Shortly  after  this,  his  wife  and  child  retstaei 
to  England,  and  he,  subsequently,  obtained  a  tid»t  of)eiTe; 
engaged  in  fiirmxng;  became  badktupi^  agaiil  faid'ieMn»<» 
forgery;  tras  again  oontieted,  iad  sent  te  ^satAtth*.  tttat 
he  had  peia^,  Msd  died  on  ihe  lOth  ^iFebi«|it|y  }«#. ,  • 
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Sketches  in  New  Zealandj  witfi  Pen' and^ Jt^iinetL    ij 
W.  Tyrone  Power.     1  vol.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  pressure  of  emigration  towards  New  Zeslsod 
should  g^viB  this  vdunie  H  peculiar  value  to  many  penooi 
in  Britain.  The  author  was  aa  officer  in  the  militsir 
setriee,  and  stationed  in  Neir  Zealaild  dnriii^  ftte^teeDt 
wars  ipith  the  natives.  He  wtti  proftMsfondly  ^^slt 
through  th^  wildesl  palrts  of  tl)«  i^lend'^'  aAd/exee^ 
ing  an  oooniiclnar  fli)9pliticy  of  style,  tM'  ikM  W 
oon^tOd,  Ins  6kM\ptlMiiBiif'^eMli^,'^4bd*iSi^ 
New'Zealttiid;  and  the  IbMntiM  of  IW  sk^HMM'arf  As 
aborigines,  tM  itH&^big  <atod  ds^sM;-  B^^i^fM 
gerierally  df  eiklightnts  to  tte  sMth  'HM^  1^ 
Zealand,  tend  eten  hints  thai'  th^  M&oiW'MilksMBg 
money  by  tonidng ;  are  deeefting  the  edlttM'eT  U  Ar 
the  grerwtfa  of  wheat  The  scarcSfy  'itf'iifd!  dubsb  h 
a  dharacteristto  of  Kew  Zealand,  '^hey  tiMf  t^ 
to  hiwe'  reached  %  and  we  i^gret'ihis.Yn6A^''^b^bim 
those  fbond  there  are  apparently  grotes^oe^itidlM^iig 
in  their  ihttatiotts  of  the  EngliAih  kngnage  ^— 
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■wy^p  nW,  gey^arallpr  kBown  to  the  settlers  and  soldiers  oy  the 
deoomiut!o^df '  more  pork/  ^qm  a  habit  it  had  of  pertlna- 
cknsljr  taui  distin(*ily  ireit^rating  thi»  'phhue  for  vbout  fcmlf  an 
bov MbM dfl^liifkl.  >   .  ''  .1 

**  91iii3Mil.gnB.nl*  to  niStim  Mi  Bumng  infiiVwt  ^..thfl 
HbM  y4l]e|;»4»riA;  tbe  iiyoe  of.tjbe  fightio;  with  liiUmaka  aiul 
]^|iiiaeti^;  aad  wheii  ia  anticipation  of  a  morning  attack  a 
strong  piqi^  was  turned  ont  regularly  ab6at  an  hotir  bifcfore  dny- 
ligfci  On  oiiis'Dccaftion  the  men  had  b«en  standing  iifoaily 
utUtiemt  ftc  soim  -  tiaMj^  and  sUwering  im  the  mid  nmmmg 
sir,  whea  Ihry  ware  lUrtled  by  a  aolflina  joioest  S^t  *  mom 
porL'  The  officer  in  command  of  the  piquet,  who  had 
oalj  Tsiy  raoently  arriTed  in  the  country,  ordered  no  talking 
n  the 'ranks,  which  was  immediately  repHed  to  hy  another 
dttuBd,  disttnetbr  eitaneiaM,  for  ^mofe  ^ork.'  =  So  miUqnopos 
a  loakrkiNduaBd'aJtitteraiaiig)  tftfi  ra&ha»whioii.  rout^'thc 
inta^^fifier  ^  tim  pconwlf  9f  liavughja  cpmmanda  ob^yeQ,^  apd 
I14  aMQidiqshf  thiwten^  t6  pi^t  ihp  next  prison  under  arrest 
vJiD  ^ei  make  any  allusion  to  the  unclean  beast.'  A!s 
if  in  defiance  of  the  nireat,  and  in  cdnteMpt'of  thecotoktittited 
BitiMiftH^  'tttiM  1^'  wab'diflttacfiy  dMiipu<ied  ifttwo  pllwn 
ilnaoe»aBd<*ms  Mconied  by  aa  irreai^tUbl*  giggle  iiam. pnei nwL 

oC^eiiptf^/aifOtlFr.  ,  ''■•',         .     i 

"ThcrQwas,  no.  putting  op  with  such  ^  bre^uih  of  discipline 
It  thii,  and  the  officer,  in  a  fury  of  indignatibn,  went  along  the 
line  in  seardi  of  the  mutinonB  offender,  when  iuddeidy  a  sftiaD 
ehamaaf  ^■ora-pork?  was  heaiid  oa  aU  sidw,  aqd.  ^  waa  es- 
IiUoBd>w)»4te  zfeai  oalpnta  wbia." 

The  avthor^s  voyage  homewards  1)y  tbe  Straits,, the 
lUsten^  iirchipelagoi  Singa^ra,  Calcutto^  Xadrai^^  Aden, 
nd  Oaira;  in  one  i>f  the  best  poriiona  of  a  nsefal  book. 


The  Lovd^t  Su^^ptr,    By  Dr.  Horgan.     1  vol. 
Belfiist:  William  M'Gomb. 

DiW  KafWAK'9  Toliune  is  entirely  occnpied  by  topics 
ifluriadiately  eoaacctodl  irith  tiie  ordinaace  to  wbieh  it  ro* 
ftfer:  Tlio  Mhstanee  of  the  volame  waa  origiaallj  delivered 
tbhiBeon|rregation  in  diBconrses  by  the  oothor  ;  bat  in 
pnblica^n,  tlie  work  ia  broken  up  into  a  great  number  of 
dbplm^M  aa  to  be  better .  adaptad  for  ordinary  reading 
thin faitlte  ftirm of  diaeearMfl.  Br. Korgan  presides  o>ier, 
not  ;^erft«p8Hie  largest,  bnt  from  the  wealth  of  some  of 
Ms  jiieinbers,  and  their  zeal,  the  most  influential  of  tlio 
Irisb  Presbyterian  congr^^tions.  Ther^  are  two  parties 
of^ttsbyleriaiisin  Ins) oad,' bat  not  in  connectioii  witli  the 
(General  AlBenlMy*  The  Ariaiis  and  8aoiniaas,  who  havu 
idopted  Presbyterian  discipUaorAre  a  distinct  and  separate 
bo(^  ;  .whil^  tl^e  two  ^eat  sections  of  Orthodox  Prcsby- 


terifmsy^onoediflfid^ ftHmed.fli ^^m^v^  WK^^^^^^n 
and  are  smthfi  mofft  nujj;iopc!W  jPf  o^st^^bydy  in,  J^tJand. 
The  latter  term  itself  is  confihedin  the  wmnion  .We^of 
politicians  to  the  EstabJl*W  Cfiurclj  alone,  and  /J>»»vj,^ 
generally  have  tl^e  Irish  Protestants  estimal^  at  t^^wO  ' 
persons),  whereas  the  various  bodies  malte,  pef Wps,  near- ' 
ly  2,900,000,  or  more  probably  1,7^,060  indivjitualu.' 
Various  statements  of  the  diflferent  secte  have  been  ptft'- 
lisbed,  bnt  none  of  them  are  considered  accurate,  for  potiti-  ^ 
cal  motives  colour  even  Irish  statistics,  as  they  tinge  evcfry- 
thing  else.  Tbe  Presbyterians  have  been,  indeed,  gradu- 
ally separating  themselves  from  political  attachments  as  a 
body,  and  their  ecclesiastical  influence  must  be  increased 
by  their  severance  from  the  political  factions  that  have  disr 
traeted  the  population.  During  the  recent  distresses  in 
Ireland,  this  body  fos  undoubtedly  very  active  in  carrying 
relief  to  tbe  most  indigent  and  distressed  portions  of  tlie 
island.  The  great  majority  of  their  numerous  schools  are 
connected  with  the  National  Bonrd,  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  them  perfectly  free  to  circulate  their  religious 
sentiments.  The  schools  of  industry  established  by 
them  in  Connaught,  althoii^h  few  in  number,  have 
been  successful,  and  are  the  earnests  of  happier  times,  to 
a  desolate  and  distressed  land.  Invert  the  new  colleges 
have  been  grasped  by  this  body,  for  no  doubt  exists  that 
the  Bel&st  college  will  be  n^re  useful  to  them  than  to  any 
other  seetion  of  th«  oomntonity.  They  have.also  adapted 
means  to  strengthen  their  tnttten  In  the  d«|>«rtweirts  of 
learning  immediately  connected  With  ecclesiastical  af!hir». 
Various  works  of  considerable  ability  have  recently  issue«l 
fsam  tbe  body,  and  they  are  evidently  enlarging  their 
views,  and  asseiliing  a  new  and  important  poaition--<not 
second  to  the  Establishment  in  many  of  thcw?  matter«€hal» 
in  a  Church  constitute  respectability  and  uscfhlness,  while 
freed  from  much  of  the  bigotry  that  disfigures  some  por- 
tions of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  popahir  odiatt  that 
unfortunately  was  begotten  by.  And  now  oppnwees^itliafc 
entire  system.  In  the  Irish  PreshyteriaA  body  i^o  pat*- 
ties  can  scarcely  he  said  to  exist.  They  all  profess  **  or- 
thodox" sentiments,  and  an  evaagelioaj  creed ;  but  amoqgst 
them,  as  in  other  bodies,  a  new  md  an  okl  sehool  may  be 
found;  and  Dr.  Morgan  !s  *  distinguished  amongst' the 
most  ardent  class  of  preachers. "  His  volume,  on  that  ac- 
count, has  a  peculiar  interest  to  those  txKUes  in  £ngland 
and  SeotUind  who  are  eonoemed  in  thtf  religtMU  state  uf 
Ireland. 
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Tax  PirU%Qent|U[7I>raceeding8  of  tlie  past  month 
UiM  l/muDpoitaiioe  than  those  of  either  A|)ril  or 
May.  'tfm.  I^aidgaiioa .  iavs  are,  to  be  repealed  wUh 
tbe  fa^  q£  t^  bishops  and  ^he  help  of  proxies  ;  and 
tlie  l^ijyi  haTAPg  i^iy^d  the. royal  assenfj,  Uttl(;  further 
capi  iM^j.said  qik-  the  .i^pic.  mennwhile,  Some  e^ort^, 
ve  o^ene^  have  been,  properly  mi^e  fqr,  the  repeal 
also  otbondens  pressing  cxolu^ively  on  our  shipping. 
Tbey  cai^^ot.be.  s^^cces^ful  this  year  ^  and  aa  what  Sur 
Jumear^Gipfihain  c^  "tbe  GorinXhiau  capital  **  of  free 
y»it  b  ^  W  placed  on  i^s  pedestal  at  now  year's  day 
Tmij  9^,(mp  9f  the  gifts  of  th^t  season  to  the  nation, 
thc^sbjpqjrjijiiprs,  and  those  whom  they  employ  must, 
for  a  ^^l.^firt^  t^  co^  pf  the  orj^ent.  XMs  cir- 
camstance^is  m,bre  ^tut,  as  the  mmisterialists  alwap 


asserted  that  shipowners  and  sailon,  sLi{d)uilder8  aimI 
carpenters,  and  all  the  various  specdes  of  the  nattlical 
gfmm,  loat-  money  bgr  the  iiATigiitiaiiiaMr&.  .We  negtet 
that  60  Aumeronfi  a  suetion  of  the  commanity  should 
always  lose  money--^fte  with,  and  loeor  wMottti 
their  biU.  Howe? er,  all  such  nattovs  right  ibemselvea 
in  time  .after  they  have,  nui  their  oinik,..4ud  acaon^ 
plished  a  given,  and  often  a  consi4efabl<tiiaiii9!l|n|  .of 
mischief.  The  United  States  Government  appear  to 
have  lecailed  that  ample  promisor,, Mr..  Baacrplt^  w4 
ar^  to  send  us  Iiaurencf  Abbot,,  a  liercp  apd  fuiJous 
Boston  protectionist  of  cotton  yam,  domestjofy  ^d 
wooUen  cloths  in  his  pkoQ«  The  fudge  Wkisd  bj>Alr. 
Labouchere  regaidiog  soone  rooipxmd  jtnQTeweii.  qn 
the  part  of  the  States  is  therefore  fudjp,  and  notiuog 
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more  or  less  than  ftefion.  lEveu  Mr.  M'Gregor,  tlie 
stAtist,  who  made  a  broad  intimation  that  he  liad  some- 
thing special  on  the  subject,  tuma  out  in  error.  The 
States  people  are  rather  too  shrewd  for  our  mai^ani- 
mous  and  generous  officials,  who,  when  they  hare  to 
do  with  other  people  *s  interests,  and  not  their  own, 
seem  too  good  for  this  world. 

The  colonies  have  been  sufficiently  discussed  during 
the  month.  In  the  Commons,  an  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  some  alteration  of  the  Canada  Indemnity  Act, 
but  was  defeated  by  a  very  large  majority.  In  the 
Peers,  a  motion  by  Lord  Brougham  on  the  same  topic, 
and  with  the  same  purpose,  was  more  nearly  carried. 
The  numbers  being:  ayes  96,  noes  09,  and  so  it 
was  lost  by  the  noes  of  members  who  were  far  out  of 
hearing ;  but  answered  by  proxies  in  the  pockets  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other  noble  peers — ^for 
of  the  members  present,  the  majority  were  with  Lord 
Brougham. 

The  merits  of  the  question  are  not  very  well  under- 
stood in  this  country.     We  thought  tliat  before  the 
rebellion,  some  heavy  grievances  pressed  hard  on  the 
Lower  Canadians,  and  so  we  still  believe.    The  fact  did 
not  justify  rebellion,  or  wc  should  all  be  armed  and  in 
a  state  of  sad  turmoil  immediately.     Kebellion,  in  the 
case,  being  one  crime,  i^  not  justifiedby  a  previous  crime 
committed  by  any  party.     The  Canadian  rebels  were, 
from  many  causes  leniently  punished.  Some  of  them  fled 
the  country,  and  subsequently  returned.  Many  persons 
favourable  undeniably  to  their  cause  are  now  in  power 
and  in  places  of  profit.     They  liave  brought  in  and  car- 
ried this  bill  to  indemnify  sufferers  for  losses  sustained 
in  the  rebellion.  The  bill  is  applicable  to  Lower  Canada 
as  one  of  a  similar  character  was  previously  passed  for 
the  Upper  Province.  No  objection  could  be  made  to  the 
arrangement  which  is  only  too  long  delayed  in  the  cases 
of  those  individuals  who  were  unconnected  with  the  ris- 
ing.    The  minority  in  the  Canadian  Parliauieut  say 
that  the  bill,  although  professedly  excluding  rebels  or 
])er8ons  convicted  of  rebellion,  will  yet  confer  large 
sums  on  men  who  notoriously  might  have  been  con- 
victed except  for  their  prudence  in  retiring  from  the 
colony  nntU  the  storm  was  past,  and  in  now  return- 
ing to  share  the  wreck.     They  may  be  right.     And 
great  difficulty  must  exist  in  discriminating  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act  according  to  its  letter ;  but  the 
Canadian  government  passed,  the  Governor- General, 
Lord  Elgin,   sanctioned,  and  the  Home  Government 
refused  to  disallow  the  bill. 

The  arifuraents  used  bv  the  niinistrv  ftivour  the  idea 
that  they  mean  to  keep  the  country  standing  loose 
with  the  colonies,  and  not  to  despond  if  any  of  them 
should  wish  to  advertise  out  of  the  partnership  alto- 
gether. They  hold  that  the  colonics,  with  a  respon- 
sible Government,  should  do  as  they  please  in  all 
matters  of  busilicss.  We  believe  that  they  should 
have  a  responsible  Government,  by  representation  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  with  local  legislatures  for 
local  onda,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  federal  union. 

Some  consistent  plan  of  dealing  with  revolt  ers,  and 
speaking  of  thcra,  should  be  adopted  by  our  officials 
and  their  friends.  Those  of  Canada,  for  example,  arc 
liigh  in  favour,  and  making  shoals  of  money.  Their 
imitators  amongst  the  Cingalese  are  imprisoned, 
aoourge^  aad  shot,  unless  those  of  them  who  have 
met  thdr  end  hj  the  hafida  of  the  oonmon  t&eeution^« 


The  Sikh  sirdars,  and  even  the  female  rulers   of  thai 
sVjrmy  sect,  are  tknist  out  of  their  possessions,  banished 
t  mv  country,  a;; i,  as  the  orientalists  would  say,  are  put 
down  into  the  dust.    Our  young  Irish  friends  arc  going 
off,  or  gone  already,  over  the  blue  waters  to  Botany  Bsy, 
for  the  expiation  of  their  freaks.      Some  people  sav, 
indeed,  that  her  Majesty  will  proceed  to  Scotland  ria 
Ireland — see  Kilhwney,  and  hold  a  drawing-room  m 
Dublin.      We  have  a  faint  notion  that  this  may  be 
true ;  and  in  that  case,  an  amnesty  will  be  publi^heii, 
we  hope,  from  the  Phoenix  Park.      We  urge  every 
other  power  to  grant  amnesties,  and  our  sovereign  can 
better  affoid  to  be  generous  than  any  of  her  contem- 
poraries ;  but  no  indemnity  bill  will  be  passed  for  the 
copyrights  and  printing  materials  of  Messrs.  Mitcbel, 
Martin,  and  Duffy.    These  gentlemen  might  have  used 
them  to  better  purpose,  certainly,  when  they  were 
iu  their  possession.      Another  discussion  on  a  parti- 
cular Colonial  affair — the  gift  by  Government  of  Van 
Couvcr's  Island  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company — was  cat 
short  by  the  shabby  expedient  of  getting  the  House 
counted  out.     We  trust  that  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  will 
renew  his  motion,  for  the  tronsaction  either  manifesu 
a  bad  job  or  a  piece  of  stupidity  at  which  we  slionld 
not  be  astonished  in  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  Jewish  Emancipation  Act  has  been  thrown  out 
by  the  Peers.  The  votes  were,  for,  70,  against^  95, 
and  thiis  the  measure  was  lost ;  and  Baron  Rothschild 
will  be  returned  to  the  London  coristituency.  The 
course  of  action  will  probably  involve  a  new  writ,  a  new 
election ;  and  if  any  candidate  oppose  and  beat  Baron 
Rothschild,  the  interest  of  the  matter  will  be  lost  for 
a  time.  If  he  be  returned  without  opposition,  or  »t 
the  head  of  a  poll  in  a  contest,  the  Government  will 
hardly  know  how  to  treat  their  friend,  and  probabh 

will  adjourn  the  business  over  another  year  and  try 

a  new  bill  in  1850.         _— 

Last  year  we  devoted  a  oonsiderablo  t^aee  to  thr 

narration  of  continental  revolutions. 

This  year  they  are  on  a  still  grander  scale,  aodfnvgbt 

with  more  terrible  consequences  than  seemed  likely  to 

arise  out  of  the  events  of  1849. 
The  French  are  consummating  tbehr  crimes  in  the 

invasion  of  tho  Boman  States  by  the  bombardment  of 

the  Roman  capital. 

The  retribution  for  this  barbarona,  nnprovoked,  sad 

most  iuconsistc'nt  war  will  fall  heavily  on  France. 
General  Oudinot  may  capture  Rome,  but  hh  mo5i 

serious  difficulties  will  commence  after  his  triumph— 

a  victorv  that  is  to  be  dearlv  bought. 

The  Roman  intervention  contains  trouble  cnoudi 

to  make  a  general  war,  and  that  Is  likely  to  be  the  result. 
But  we  have?  uiuversal  war  alreadv.      Gemiant  i> 

spotted  o\  or  a\  ith  hostile  armies  from  the  sous  of  ila 

hoil — whose  march  is  marked  by  battle-fields,  or  burn- 
ing to\\Tis,  and  traced  in  blood. 

The  terrible  conflict  in  Hungary   furnishes  dnilv 

battles,  and  yet  the  grand  armies  are  only  a])prOivKing 

caeh  other. 

Russia,  weakened  by  successive  defeats  in  Circa5*:a, 

with  her  forces  spread  over  a  large  frontier  in  a  ho<- 

tile  country,  offers  Turkey  and  Poland  an  opporttinity 

that,  once  lost,  may  never  Come  aprain. 

If  they  negicct  the  tide  in  their  affairs,  Turkey  do- 

serves  to  be  consumed,  and  Poland  crushed  for  ever 

beneath  the  Czar. 
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THt  lAon^  just  ended,  !n  regard  to  railway  and  Joint  stopV 
bosiness,  has  been  of  A  much  qaioter  charactrr  than  it«  prede- 
cessors. We  have  heard  very  little  of  the  Hudson  controversy 
b^oml  an  occasional  paper  pellft  or  two,  from  the  parties  most 
directly  iatcrested  in  the  controversy  which  recently  aijitatcd,  in 
w  violent  a  niannpr,  the  railway  worhl,  and  a  stormy  specinl 
mi^etin*  of  the  E:«j.tcrn  Connties  Company.  As  it  regard**  assem- 
blies of  shareholders,  the  latter  lias  been  the  only  one  of  mnch 
public  interest,  and  was  held  on  Friday  tlie  15th,  at  the  London 
Tavern.  The  mefting  was  an  ailjourncd  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
flpcf  in ^  eight  directors  in  the  room  of  those  who  were  ohli.^cd  to 
retire  on  account  of  the  crpoin^oi  the  Hudson  manaijiMncnt.  Tlir* 
niw*er  of  shareholders  was  very  g^reat,  uu;\ihcriny  upwards  of  a 
thouwnd,  divided,  it  appeared,  into  three  sections,  each  prepared 
trith  a  list  of  managers  to  propose.  Mr.  Samuel  Anderson,  one 
of  the  former  directors,  took  the  chair  ;  ha\  in^  been  recommcuJoiI 
by  tlip  members  of  the  committee  of  invent i;^utiou,  thoua;h  not 
without  violent  opposition  froai  a  very  noisy  party  present,  wlio 
^hoiiteJ  stron^rly  in  favour  of  other  f?ontlenK*n.  As  soon  as  some- 
thing Hke  order  was  establislied,  and  Uic  preliminarj'  business  was 
jrone  through,  Mr,  'William  Atkinson  proposed  the  followinjr  list 
of  p'ntlpmcn  for  directors  in  tlie  room  of  those  who  had  retired: 
—Edward  L.  Belts,  Esq.,  of  Tiivistork  Sipmre ;  Joseph  Glynn, 
Esij.,  Weitbonrne-park  Villjis,  Bayswater;  James  Packe,  Esq., 
Mildenhall,  Suffolk;  Samuel  Ellis,  Esq.,  Euston  Square;  J.  A. 
T.  Smith,  E.sq.,  Cumberland  Terrace,  Kepenl's  I'ark ;  Thomas 
Brcadbent,  Esq.,  Manclieatcr ;  T.  J.  Margrave,  Esq.,  City  Saw 
Mills;  George  Ilecd,  Esq.,  Blockhejith  Tark. 

O.i  the  close  of  Mr.  MeeVs  address,  another  list  of  directors 
WTW  proposed  by  Mr,  Colmau,  composed  as  follows: — Tho'Hon. 
Elio*  Yorke,  M.P.  for  Cambridgeshire;  Geor>,'e  F.  Young,  Esq., 
Limehottsc;  George  Fryer,  Esq.,  Chatteris;  James  Vjickc,  Esq.,  Mil- 
♦icnhall ;  Thonms  Naught'in,  Esq.,  Oi?,  Fcnchuri:h  Street ;  Ambrose 
Moore,  Esq.,  Eud^lciJ^h  Street ;  H.  V.  East,  Esq.^  Malda  Yale ; 
George  Meek,  Esq.,  i2l),  llusscll  Square. 

Thi?,  however,  was  not  cno'ugh,  for  it  appears  there  v?as  a 
third  part}-  in  the  field  with  a  list ;  a*;,  immediately  afk>r  Mr. 
C<^Bian's  piuposition,  Mr.  Price  moved  the  followin;^libt  of  names 
to  be  appointed  as  directors : —  George  ^Leek,  Esq.,  Russell  S(|uarc ; 
Ilf nr)-  \'.  East,  Canterbury  Yilla,  Maida  Y:de ;  ITon.  Eliot  Yiirkc, 
Kst; ,  M.P.;  John  Fryer,  F^sq.,  Chatteris  ;  James  Packe,  Esq.,  ^Iil- 
dfiihall.  Suffolk;  James  Box,  Esq.,  Burton  Street,  Buitnn  Cres- 
cent ;  Ambrose  Moore,  Escj.,  Endsleigh  Street,  Eustou  Square ; 
Gwrge  Frederick  Youog,  I'sq.,  Limehouse. 

Another  special  general  meeting,  therefore,  will  have  to  be 
called,  or  else  the  business  will  luive  to  remain  in  sfatv  quo  till 
the  ne\t  statutory  half-yearly  meeting  in  September. 

The  other  gatherings  of  tlie  month,  of  which  we  supply  the 
usual  condensed  summary  in  the  order  of  the  dates,  have  not  b(*en 
of  much  public  importance,  being  principally  specicd  meetings  re- 
kting  to  poiuts  of  internal  policy  and  mauagemeut. 

Pufl/ffsi  mid  BaUuniftm. — The  half-yearly  nuviiiig  f»f  this  (-(un- 
paay  was  held  in  Belfast,  M:«y  2'^- — the  llnu.  G.  Jlaiuleock  in  ihe 
chair,  when,  from  the  report  submitted,  it  appeared  tba!  the  traf- 
fic f(»r  the  half-year  ending  tlie  IlOih  of  A])ril,  amounted  to 
tll,"24,  eKclmjive  of  mails,  and  including  i3,l-7U  for  the  farriaixc 
of  |c>ods.  On  comparing  the  pii^senger  rereii»ts  of  the  line  with 
th"  preceding  half-year,  a  falling  olF  is  shown,  amounting  to 
i'J.:}n>' J  lint  i]j(.  goods  trathc  showb  an  incrcane  of  1 1,071',  not- 
^ith-tanding  a  reduction  in  the  chan^<'s.  The  dir(r!ors  stale 
that  they  arc  now  able  to  procure  money  on  loan  at  5  per  cent. 
per  annum;  and  the  sa\ing  thus  eliected  will  nearly  co\er  the 
<'^j)eh$e  of  maintaining  the  permanent  way. 
jet  been  come  to  with  the  Post-o!l:(e  authnrltics  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mails.  The  disposable  sum  Ix'ing  so  small,  owing  to  ! 
that  and  other  circumsiances,  the  directors  do  not  recommend  a 
dividend  to  l)e  declared  this  time.  The  bul.ince  sheet  showed  \ 
that  £314^965  had  been  received  and  CKpendcd.  The  report  vas 
rrc«ived,  and  adopted  unanimously. 

Cry/-/-,  Blaekrock,  ami  Passage.— T\\f  hulf-yeaily  meeting  of 
this  company  took  place  in  Cork,  on  May  liOth — Dr.  Lyons  in 
the  chair.  Tlic  report  stated  that  the  portion  of  the  line  from 
Cork  to  Tonreea  Strand,  in  l^issage,  would  be  finished  in  a  few 
ftoaths,    Tb«  •tatemeat  of  accuunti  to  the  28th  April,  shoved 


the  rcceipta  to  he  £50,181,  and  the  bxpenditure  £46,^68,  balance 
in  hand  £0,713.     The  report  was  adopted. 

Altcrdeen. — A  special  geneml  meeting  of  tills  company  was 
held  in  Aberdeen,  Jklay  Slit — Lord  J.  Hay  in  the  chiir,  The 
report  stated  that  the  line,  to  within  twelve  railea  of  Aberdeen, 
would  be  open  in  September.  The  traffic  on  the  part  open  was  " 
steadily  increasing,  the  receipts  for  the  sixteen  weeks  ehding  May  ' 
lOth,  on  the  same  mileage,  being  £1,150  more  than  daring  the 
cor  resjwnding  period  of  lM.vS.  It  was  expected  that  the  coat  of  the 
lino  would  be  under  £i^4<,000  per  mile.  Kcsolutions  adopting 
the  report,  and  authori?iug  the  chairman  to  borrow  any  sums, 
not  exeeeding  in  the  whole  £'92,2*2-2,  were  agreed  to. 

Yorh^  Nair'-asUe^  and  Bennrf.. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  at  York,  on  June  Ist,  to  receive  and  adopt  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  iaveetigatioa  rfiferred  to  last  month, 
and  to  further  adjourn  the  meeting  till  July  11th.  TbeitaeUitioos,  ■ 
after  a  short  discussion,  were  agreed  to,  though  no  action  to  give 
eiiect  to  titem  will  be  takeu  till  the  final  report  is  Bubmittcd  at 
the  next  meeting.  In  the  course  of  the  sitting,  Mr.  Harrison, 
the  engineer,  stated  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Tweed  was  iwtijnated  at  £120,900;  the  embankmente,  &c., 
£^1,379  i  making  a  total  cost  of  £i20^3U.  With  legard  to  the 
works  at  Newcastle,  he  Ktated  that  the  high  level  bridge  will  coat 
£24il/)n(» ;  the  viaducts  tli rough  Gateshead  and  Newcastle,  which 
are  settled  up  and  paid,  £113,057:  totol,  £3jG,153.  The  cost  of 
the  land  would  be,  in  addition,  £185,000,  which  includes  com- 
penaation  tot  baildings  taken  down. 

Birktnkead,  Ltmnuhirif,  and  Cke$kirieJmneiimt.'*'-kxk  fe^nrtM^ 
special  meetinK  of  this  cnnipany  waa  held  on  June  S,  at  Urer- 
pool — Alderman  J.  Barcrofi  in  the  chair.  A  reeolution  wna 
come  to  to  abandon  tho  bill  the}'  had  before  Parliament,  on  ac-  , 
count  of  a  carrying  clause  whicli  had  been  forced  upon  them  in 
committee.  In  the  course  of  tho  sitting,  the  chairman  stated 
thai  the  total  liabilities  of  the  amalgtimated  conpany  were 
i^04,l'74.  That  wonld  complete  all  tiio  works,  and  meet  aU  en- 
gagements. 10,000  shares  were  under  notice  of  forfeitare,  but 
not  forfeited. 

We.tt  Flanders, — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  eompony  was 
held  in  London,  on  June  5 — Mr.  W.  P.  Ilichards  in  the  chair. 
The  re]tort  submitted  stated  that,  at  the  general  meeting  held  in 
November,  the  traffic  receipts  for  the  half-year  ending  the  8 let 
of  August  were  stated  to  be  £0,019  5a.  1  Id.  The  total  ecpmsM 
of  tlie  half-year  (including  thoae  of  mainteaanee  of  way)  were 
€3,9(52  13s.  lOd.  The  directors  then  expressed  their  expectations 
that  the  expenses  of  the  succeeding  half-year,  which  are  now  laid 
before  the  meeting,  wonld  be  diminished.  In  this  exprctation 
they  Iiavr  not  been  deceived.  The  eiqiendlture  for  the  half-year 
ending  the  2Sth  of  February  last  is  reduced  to  £6,30779.  Id.  The 
receiiits  for  the  same  period,  the  least  productive  of  the  twodivi- 
iioiih  cd'  the  year,  amount  to  £o,713  IGs.  5d.,  being  a  falling  oflf  • 
of  £305  Or.  fid.  upon  those  of  the  preceding  siv  months.  The  re- 
eeipts,  M  hen  com])ared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  half-year  in 
1< 4«7-S,  show  a  diminution  of  11,008  +s.  Ud.,  which  your  drreetOfS  ^ 
b<»lif'\e  to  bo  the  effect  produced  by  the  revolutionnrj'  morement 
in  France,  which  beiran  to  operate  in  February,  18+!^,  afilieted 
Beli:iuin  dining  the  whole  of  last  year,  and  is  now  only  slowly 
moilifuni;  its  inflnein^*. — The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

^ftnh'/if'.ifrr,  ShrtJ'dd,  and  7Jnrohtslfirg.--\  special  Weetiog  of 
tlii^  company  wa^  held  at  Manehestei*,  Jiwic  6th— the  Earl  of 
\  ar borough  in  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  re» 
"oive  a  re]K)rt  fr(Mn  the,  committee  of  investiiration  recently  ap- 
pointed. The  rcjKirt,  which  was  generally  favourable  to  the 
mnna'cemeiit  of  the  directors,  was  received,  and  a  resolution 
adopted,  instructing  the  dire<'tors  to  give  early  attention  to  the 
poeommendntions  for  improving  the  aohemc  which  it  contnined. 

lA^tidon  oifd  XoHh-Wfitrirt. — A  special  genera!  meeting  of  lb  is 
ronjpany  was  Iseld  on  the  Slh,  at  the  Euston  S(iuare  Stiition, 
l/ondon~Mr.  G.  C.  Glyn,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  object  was 
t ;  ippro^e  of  the  draft  on  a  bill  for  voting  in  this  company,  and 
i  I  'il  e  Lancashire  and  Yorksliire,  the  Preston  and  ^Vyre  Harbour 
ana  Docks.  The  bill  was  approved  of.  In  the  course  of  the 
meeting,  the  following  statement  of  the  rapid  increase  of  th« 
,  Iraffio  of  Ftectvood  iras  made ;— 
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May     5  ... 

13  ... 

19  ... 

Great  NortkcrH. — On  June  7,  a  special  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  forfeit 
26,000  shares  on  which  the  calls  had  not  been  paid  np,  and  of 
oonfirming  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Eastern  Connties, 
and  Boston,  Stamford,  and  Birmingham  Railways.  The  report 
stated  the  number  of  registered  £25  shares  to  be  forfeited  was 
26,534;  in  lieu  of  each  forfeited  sluire,  two  scrip  shares  of  £12 
10s.  each  were  to  be  issued,  which  were  to  have  credit  for  £2  lOs., 
as  a  deposit  paid  thereon^  and  they  were  also  to  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  in  perpetuity,  and  to  be  divided 
among  the  shareholders  rateably,  according  to  the  number  of 
shares  held.  On  an  average,  £5  a  share  had  been  paid  on  the 
shares  it  was  proposed  to  forfeit,  so  that  the  directors  would  be 
enabled  to  apportion  £2  lOt.  of  this  to  the  newly  created  shares. 
Thus  a  person  by  paying  up  £10  would  become  entitled  to  the 
half  share  of  £12  lOs. 

Lg«U  tmd  Think  Railtray. — A  special  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  at  Leeds,  on  June  9,  to  adopt  the  draft  of  a 
bill  for  "enabling  the  Leeds  and  Thiftk  Railway  Company  1o 
raise  a  further  sum  of  money  for  the  completion  of  their  works, 
to  gmrantee  intentt  an  certain  shares,  and  for  other  pnrposes." 
Mr.  H.  C.  Marshall  presided.  After  a  brief  disnission,  the  bill 
was  unanimoiuly  approved  of.  The  deficiency  of  capital  to  be 
made  up  by  the  bill  was  stated  to  be  £600,000. 

Oxford,  Wmrcater,  tmd  WoherhemfUon. — ^At  a  special  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  held  in  Worcester,  June  9th,  the  fol- 
lowing  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed  to  report  to  an 
a4)0iirBed  meeting,  to  be  holden  in  London,  July  12th: — 


Stephen  Lewis,  Esq.,  London. 
J.  Blackie,  jun.,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
Wm.  Henry  Goore,  Esq.,  Liver- 
pool. 


James  Capel  Esq.,  London. 
James  Walker,  Esq.,  Leeds. 
A.  Kington  Baker,  Esq.,  Lon- 
don. 
Eseklal  Edmonds,  jun.,  Esq., 
Bath. 

JBttit  AnjfRtm  lUriiicays. — On  Wednesday,  Jnne  13th,  a  special 
general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  in  the  above  railways  was  held 
at  the  London  Tavern,  fbr  the  purpose,  as  announced  in  the  ad- 
vertisement, of  taking  into  considerAtion  aAd  approving  or  dis- 
approving of  a  bill  now  pending  in  Parliament,  for  extending  the 
time  and  powers  for  making  the  Ely  and  Huntingdon  Railway, 
and  for  amending  the  aet  relating  to  the  East  Anglian  Railways. 
— After  a  somewhat  stormy  discussion,  and  considerable  oppo- 
sition, the  notion  was  agreed  to. 

Midltmd  Great  Western. — A  special  meeting  of  this  company 
wu  hdd  on  Tuesday,  19th  June,  at  Dublin — Mr.  J.  Ennis  in  the 
chair.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  authorise  the  directors 
to  negociate  with  the  Government  for  a  loan  of  £500,000,  to  en- 
able the  company  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  tlic  line 
t9  Galway. 

These  constitute  the  substantial  railwny  business  of  the  month 
In  respect  to  the  progress  of  works,  one  of  the  most  signal 
erents  in  the  history  of  railway  engineering  has  just  taken 
plaee,  in  the  floating  of  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge  over  the 
Menai  Straits.  This  great  feat  took  place  on  Wednesday,  June 
SOth,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators.  The  sub- 
joined description  of  this  colossal  work,  will  be  found  interesting. 
The  abutments,  on  either  side  of  the  straits,  are  Imgpc  piles  o1 
masonry.  That  on  the  Anglesey  side  is  143  feet  high,  and  173 
long.  The  wing  walls  of  both  terminate  in  splendid  pedestals, 
and  on  each  are  two  colossal  lions  cotwhaniSy  of  Egyptian  design. 
Hiese  lions  are  on  a  gigantic  scale,  each  being  25  feet  long,  12 
feet  high,  though  cronchcd,  nine  feet  abaft  the  body,  and  each 
paw  two  feet  four  inches.  Each  weighs  30  tons.  The  tower? 
for  supporting  tlie  tnbe  are  of  a  like  magnitude  with  the  entirr 
work.  The  great  Britannia  Tower  in  the  centre  of  the  straits  is 
02  by  52  feet  at  its  base ;  its  total  height  from  the  bottom,  280 
feet ;  it  contains  148,025  cubic  feet  of  limestone,  and  144,625  of 
sandstone ;  it  weighs  20,000  tons ;  and  there  are  387  tons  of  cast 
iron  built  into  it  in  the  8ha))e  of  beams  and  girders.  Its  province 
is  to  sustain  the  four  ends  of  the  four  long  iron  tubes  which  wiU 
span  the  straits  from  shore  to  shore.  The  total  quantity  of  stone 
contained  in  the  bridge  is  1,500,000  cubic  feet.    The  side  towers 


stand  at  a  clear  distance  of  460  ieet  from  the  great  oentrsl  tower, 
and  again,  the  abutments  stand  at «  disteoee  from  the  side  town 
of  230  feet,  giviog  the  entire  bridge  a  total  length  af  1,840  feet; 
The  side  or  lang  towers  are  each  62  feet  by  52  feet  ai  tha  bsae, 
and  190  feet  high;  they  contain 210  tons  st  cast  iron.  The 
scaffolding  of  the  towers  is  very  lofty,  and  the  weigfait  it  has  to 
support  is  1,300  tons.  The  framing  round  the  Brita^ia Tower 
rises  to  the  vast  height  of  nearly  250  feet.  The  entire  seafibldiBg 
is  capable  of  sustaining  2,000  tons.  There  ai;e  la  it  570,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  and  20  tons  of  iron  bolts.  Tb^  lei^fth  of 
the  great  tube  is  exactly  470  feet,  being  12  feet  longer  thaa  the 
clear  span  between  the  towers,  and  the  greatest  spaa^  as  yet  st* 
tempted.  This  additional  length  is  intended  to  affoqi  a  tempo- 
rary bearing  of  six  feet  at  each  end,  after  they  ace  raised  intotbtir 
places,  until  there  is  time  to  form  the  connection  befcwees  tkea 
across  the  towers.  Their  greatest  height  is  in  Ike  centre,  S(^fect, 
and  diminishing  towards  the  end  to  22  feet,    . 

The  tliirteenUi  annual  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  ia 
the  Bank  of  Briiisk  North  America  was  held  in  London,  (OLTtta- 
day,  June  12.  The  directors  in  their  report  state  tlwt  they  sd- 
hered  to  a  cautious  polic>'  during  the  peried  of  pommerQial  de- 
pression last  year,  and  that  the  British  North  American  eokato 
had  sustained  their  credit  during  the  same  period.  Notwitk- 
standing  a  restricted  business,  they  are  enabloi  to  make  a  snail 
additiop  to  the  rest,  and  after  setting  apart  a  son  snffident  to 
cover  the  estimate  of  probable  loss,  to  declare  a  dividend  for  tbe 
half-year,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is  stated  thst 
the  Board  of  Trade  have  approved  of  the  deed  of  constitntioB  cf 
the  British  Bank,  preparatory  to  the  grant  of  the  cbarter.  As 
the  shares  have  l)een  largely  taken  np,  it  is  expected  that  tbe 
charter  will  be  secured  ere  many  weeks  pass  over,  and  the  bank 
commence  business  operations.  The  Hall  of  Commerce  has  been 
named  as  the  probable  location. 

On  Weduciday,  Jnne  6,  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Soticitori  and  General  lAfe  Assurance  Society  was  held  at  tbe 
Gray's  Inn  Coffee  House,  Holborn,  London.  Mr.  Chnrch  having 
taken  the  chair,  the  secretary  read  the  report,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  during  the  past  year  the  society  had  issued  214  poh'- 
cies,  covering  assurances  to  the  amount  of  £95,069  IBs.,  prodndog 
an  annual  premium  of  £2,797  18s.  lOd.  The  numh^  of  ex}M- 
ing  policies  was  538,  and  the  amo«nt  £259,440  98.  M.,  and  the 
annual  premiums  payable  in  respect  to  such  was  £B^%6s  Os.  4d. 
The  report  was  satisfactoiy,  and  was  adopted. 

On  Saturday,  June  2,  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  AeCsaries 
was  held  at  the  office  in  Chatham  Place,  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  auditors,  and  to  elect  officers  fbr  the  year — "JS^,  J.  fhSaktm, ' 
Government  actuary,  in  the  ehdr.  The  report  of  the  aadStor* 
for  the  year  ending  the  SOth  of  April,  1849,  stated  Qiat  the  re^ 
eeipts  (including  the  balance  at  the  last  audition  the  STthof. 
f^ovember,  1848,)  amounted  to  £449  3s.  8d.,  and  the  £stmrie- 
ments  to  £108  2s.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £$41  Is.  ^' 
From  this  sum  there  were  deductions  to  be  made  tor  ihcideDtal 
ex])enses,  and  there  remained  a  balance  of  £903  3s.' 24.  Hke 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election : — ^Mr.  TinUiMn  was  i^ 
dleded  president ;  Messrs.  P.  Hardy,  C.  JeOicoe,  J."J.  SylTOfer 
and  W.  T.  Thomson,  vice-presidents ;  Mr.  J.  Lawmice,  treasiun; 
Messrs.  J.  Jones  and  R.  Tucker,  honorary  socreforics ;  and  Mr. 
Clcghom,  registrar.  The  meeting  was  address^  hy  seteial  ac- 
tuaries ;  and  about  sixty  persons,  the  migority  of  them  members, 
afterwards  dined  together  at  llichraond. 

Indisputable  life  Poliey  Fund. — Hie  Assurance  Company 
lield  a  yearly  meeting  in  London  on  June  $2d,  when  a  report  « 
the  state  of  the  undertakiug  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Eobeitsoa, 
the  secretary.  Erom  this  document  it  appeared  that,  after  pro- 
viding for  all  payments  of  sums  assured,  and  all  dehts,  including 
preliminary  charges,  there  would  remain  a  dear  profit  of  £11^919 
IDs.  lid.,  which  belonged  to,  and  Is  divisible  with,  the  '^ait 
profits  as  directed  by  the  constitution,  exdusi^^ly^  aianng  tte 
present  and  future  assnrerB  of  the  company.  In  the  eout«  of 
eleven  months,  over  wliich  the  report  extends,  they  &jid  xtaasfi 
253  proiM)s«tls  fbr  assurances,  on  227  of  whtcK  pblides  had  been 
complete  and  issued.  The  amount  thus  assured  was  £7S,I0I, 
and  the  annual  premiums  thereon,  £2,W)4'l5s,  lOd.  Oin  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Botan,  banker,  of  St.  All^ans,  the  re^ovt  was  m- 
ceived  and  adopted. 

The  subjomed  table  will  show  the  state  of  the  leafing^ioiBt 
Stock  and  other  securities  during  the  month ;  preentii^  as  it 
Loes,  the  prices  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  iieriod  nfened 
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'         "  Wee,  Price, 

W 'Al»rfeeii 18^  18 

SO*  'Bfrn^itliftin  &  Oxford  Janrtion..  35^  S5 

3"    Bolton,  Stinnford,  &  BinmnghAin  5^      5^ 

90'   Bnat^l  »  Exeter 61  66 

^•i^  Bocldn^Mnshlre I6f  13 

50    OAlfldoiriiiti 25^  27i 

WC*e«ter&' Holyhead Id  18 

10    Ikftt^rn  Counties 8^      Sf 

tS     Btft  Laneashira lOi  17^ 

35    Bttt  linoolnshive 28  28 

SO    BdiAbiirgh  ft  GUugovr 42  42^ 

SO    Oteat  XortKeni 10        9\ 

lOOOrest  North  of  Bngland 227  232 

100    6Hii*Wwtcm......: 79  80 

60    HaU&Selby 90  98 

SO"    Laacaster&Ou&Ie 50  52 

86    lAttctthire  ft  Yorkslure 58  64 

60    Leedf  ft  Bradford 98  100 

IH  lAB^km  ftBhokwaU 4|  4| 


50    London  ft  Brighton 86^  87i 

100     Loadon  ft  ^'orth  Western 126  130 

50     Loudon  ft  South  Western 35  36^ 

100     Manchester,SheffieId,&Lincol&sh.     38  38 

100     Midland 68  69^ 

25     North  Britiuh 13i  18^ 

100     Norfolk 36  37 

17i  North  SUffordshire 12  13 

60     Oxford,  Worcester,  ft  Wolverbam.     18  19 

25     Scottish  Central 25  24 

334  South  Eastern 20  21 

38     South  Wales 16 

25     York,  NewcraBtlc,  and  Berwick...     20^  2U 

50     York  and  North  MidUind 31  33 J 

The  price  of  the  Public  Funds  arq  as  follows,  at  the 
dates: — 

'Bank  Stock 195  195 

3  per  Cents.  Reduced  Annuities...       90|  91| 

3  per  Cent.  Consols 91^  91} 

New  34  per  Cent.  Annuities 91  924 

India  Stock 248  254 


same 


OBITUABT  NOTICES  FOB  JUNE. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON.  | 

At  Paxis^  of  apoplexy,  on  the  4th  of  Jnoa,  the  Right  Hon.  Mar- 
guerite, Countess  of  Blessingtoo,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her 
aooomplishments,  and  her  literary  productions.  The  day  previous 
to  her  death,  she  dined  with  the  Duchesse  de  Qrammont,  when 
she  appeared  in  her  usual  health.  Next  moming»  feeling  ill,  she 
sent  for  her  medical  attendant,  Dr.  Simon,  the  horacBopathie 
doctor.  A  short  time  afterwards,  she  expired  in  his  presence.  It 
is  little  more  than  two  months  since  she  gare  up  her  splendid 
residence  at  Qore  House,  Kensington,  to  go  and  live  at  Paris ; 
and  on|y  two  days  before  her  death,  she  got  possession  of  her  new 
house  in  tlie  Ruo  de  Cerde,  where  her  dcdightful  reumoiu,  for 
which  ahe  was  so  highly  iamed,  were  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
by  the  notabiea  and  UUeraUmn  of  Paris. 

,Pew  names  were  better  known  in  the  world  of  literature 
than  was  that  of  LadyBleasington.  She  was  a  native  of  IreUind ; 
bom  in  .^799;  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Power,  Esq.,  of  Cur- 
r^beeo,  county  of  Waterford,  and  the  half-sister  of  the  late 
eminent  aotor.l^rotte  Power,  Esq.,  who  was  lost  in  the  President 
steamer,  on  his  return  to  this  country,  from  America.  At  the 
age  of  I5j  she  was  married  to  H.  St.  Leiger  Farmer,  Esq.,  of 
Poplar  Hall,  county  Kildare,  captain  in  the  47th  Regiment. 
After  hia  dinth;  she  lived  under  the  protection  of  an  officer,  and 
was  also  intimate  with  Lord  Blesaington,  who  was  likewise  in  the 
army.  In  1818,  she  was  united  to  the  latter,  Charles  John  Gar- 
diner, Earl  of  Blfissbgton,  Viscount  aud  Baron  Mounljoy,  who 
died,  without  issae,  in  1829,  when  his  titles  became  extinct. 
After  the  Earl's  death,  she  fixed  her  residence  in  London,  and 
long  held  a  veiy  distinguished  pbice  in  the  literary  society 
of  Ute  metropolis.  Her  house  became  the  centre-point  of  men 
of  talent  in  almost  all  departments ;  and  many  of  the  literary 
cd^rities  of  London  were  frequently  found  there  as  visitors.  On 
Bore  occasions  than  one  she  showed  herself  the  friend  of  obscure 
bnt  deserving  genius.  Of  this,  her  notice  of  Thomaa  Miller,  the 
hasketmaker,  author  of  **  Royston  Gower,"  aifords  a  remarkable 
iosUnce.  As  soon  as  he  became  known  by  his  writings,  Lady 
Blesaington  sent  for  him,  recommended  his  book,  and  did  him 
substantial  service.  "  Often,'*  MiUer  himself  says,  **  have  I  been 
liltiBg  in  lisdy  Blessington's  spleudid  drawing-room  in  the  morn- 
iB|r*  talking  and  laughing  as  familiar  as  in  the  old  house  at  home, 
and.  In  the  same  evening,  I  might  have  been  seen  standing  on 
w  estdiinster  Brid^,  between  an  apple-vender  aud  a  baked-potato 
merchant^  vending  my  baskets." 

After  their  marriage,  the  Earl  and  Conntesa  passed  seve- 
nd  ^cara  abroadL  In  August,  1822,  they  left;  EngUmd  for 
the  continent,  and  resided  for  about  six  years  at  Genoa  and 
Naples,  and  other  phices  in  Italy.  At  Genoa,  in  1823,  Lady 
Blasington  met  Lord  Byron  for  the  first  time,  and  afterwards 
a^w  l|^m  daOy  for  a  considerable  period  during  her  residence  in 
t^t  eitf.  The  readers  of  Moore's  Life  of  Byron  will  remember 
the  many  occasions  on  which  he  pays  tribute  to  her  intellectual 
sad  personal  gifts  and  graces.  One  or  two  copies  of  verses  were 
addressed  by  the  noble  bard  to  her  ladyship,  and  several  letters 


from  him  to  her,  as  well  as  to  the  Ear),  bar  husband,  an  foond 
in  his  published  correspondence.  On  the  evening  before  tiieir 
departure  from  Genoa,  Byron  called  on  Lord  and  Lady  Bleaaing* 
ton,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave,  and  sat  conversing  for  soma 
time.  On  this  occasion  he  gave  utteranee  to  an  ominons  pre- 
sentiment that  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind— that  he  should 
die  in  Greece,  for  which  he  was  then  making  preparations  to  sail. 
"Here,"  said  he,  "we  are  all  now  together — but  when,  and 
where,  shall  wc  meet  again  ?  I  have  a  sort  of  boding  that  we 
see  e^ich  other  for  the  bust  time ;  as  something  tells  me  I  shaU 
never  again  return  from  Greece."  He  presented  to  each  of  the 
party  some  little  farewell  gift.  To  Lady  Blcssiington  he  gave  a 
copy  of  his  Armenian  Grammar,  which  had  some  manuscript  re- 
marks of  his  own  on  the  leaves.  In  parting  with  her,  ha  re- 
quested, as  a  memorial,  some  trifle  which  she  had  worn,  whan  her 
ladyship  gave  him  one  of  her  ringi.  In  return,  he  took  a  pin 
from  his  breast,  containing  a  small  cameo  of  Napoleon — ^which 
had  long  been  his  companion — and  presented  it  to  Lady  Blea- 
sington.  Next  day,  June  2, 1823,  she  received  a  note  from  him, 
stating  that  he  was  "  superstitious,  and  recoUected  that  memo- 
rials with  a  point  are  of  less  fortunate  augury."  He  therefore 
requested  back  the  pin,  and  sent  her  a  chain  instead.  Her  society 
van  courted  abroad  by  the  most  distinguished  persons,  especially 
by  the  members  of  the  Napoleon  family,  with  many  of  whom,  and 
particuU&rly  witli  Prince  Loub  Napoleon,  now  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  she  was  on  terms  of  intimacy. 

Lady  Ble&siugtou's  contributions  to  literatam  wore  nume- 
rous. Her  first  work  was  entitled,  we  believe,  "The  Magic 
Lantern,  or  Scenes  in  the  Metropolis,"  a  small  single  volume 
of  very  modest  pretensions,  published  bv  Longman  and  Co., 
about  twcncy-five  years  ago.  Her  nexi  publication  was  also 
a  small  volume,  "A  Tour  in  the  Netherlands,"  of  no  great 
merit.  Hpr  **  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,"  in  one  volume, 
commanded  more  attention.  In  her  prelace  to  this  work,  she 
states  that  "she  was  for  a  lung  time  undecided  as  to  publisliing  her 
Conversations  with  the  noble  poet,  fearful  that,  by  the  invidious^ 
it  might  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  coti^dcnoe ;  but  as  Boi^ 
well's  and  Mrs.  Piozxi's  disclosures  rcUtive  to  Dr.  Johnson  wore 
never  viewed  iu  this  light,  and  as  Lord  Byron  never  gave  or  im- 
plied the  slightest  injunction  to  secresy,  she  expresses  a  hope 
that  she  vi»^  equally  escape  such  an  imputation."  The  work,  on 
its  appearance,  was  declared  to  be  the  cleverest  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  tliinp  that  had  been  written  on  Lord  Byron; 
unfolding  with  all  possible  delicacy,  consideration,  and  good  na- 
ture, his  true  character — even  to  its  inmost  recesses. 

In  1833,  her  ladysliip  published  her  first  novel,  "  Grace  Cas- 
sidy,  or  the  Repealers,"  in  three  volumes.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  slujw  the  artifices  by  which  the  agitation  for  repeal 
became  popular  in  Ireland,  and  the  circumstances  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  people,  and  the  condition  of  the  country,  which 
render  the  Irish  peasantry  so  peculiarly  liable  to  bo  led  away  by 
it.  Witli  this  it  combing  the  delineation  of  modem  foshionablc 
I  society,  in  certain  of  its  aspects.    The  work  contains  scarcely  any 
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plot,  thQ  greater  part  bciug  occupied  with  ilialogueti,  eriticisni, 
and  reflections.  Some  of  the  scenes  of  fashionablti  life,  however, 
arc  full  of  power  aod  V>enuty ;  and  the  authoress  iios  been  very 
saccessful  in  paiutiug  the  feelings,  habits,  aiul  motives  of  the  Iri.<ih 
peasantry.  Ono  feniidc  sketch,  iu  particular — that  of  Grace  C":i"s- 
sidy,  a  young  Irish  wife — is  remarkably  well  depicted.  In  1  he  be- 
ginning of  li>35»  she  published  '-The  Two  I'riemU,"  another  novel, 
in  three  volumes,  the  chief  merit  of  which  i«  its  lively  nud  pleasunt 
style,  and  truthful  delineation  of  nuinnors  and  ch«ract«r.  The 
scene  is  partly  laid  in  France,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  of 
1830,  aod  the  Parisian  sketches  are  peculiarly  interebiius:.  In 
this,  as  in  others  of  her  works,  her  ladyship  has  made  good  Ubu 
of  her  store  of  travelled  recollections  of  the  continent. 

In  1S36,  her  ladyship  published  a  work,  called  "Confessions 
of  au  Elderly  Genthsman,"  illustrateil  with  sis  portraits,  &c.,  by 
£.  Parris.  It  embodies,  in  six  tales,  the  different  love-pas»ages 
and  marriage  diaappointmeots,  in  the  life  of  the  eUerly  gentle- 
man; and  its  principal  merit  is  its  truth  and  humour.  She  subse- 
quently published  "  Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Lady,"  also  au  ably- 
conceived  and  vividly-written  imaginary  meiiwir.  She  likewise 
wrote  "  Desultory  Thoughts  and  Reflections,"  a  work  little  known, 
but  worthy  of  remembrance,  for  the  philosophical,  yet  feminine, 
spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  masums 
of  La  Eochefaucauld,  but  presents  a  much  more  cheering  view  of 
human  nature.  Her  other  works  are  **  The  Belle  of  the  Season," 
"The  Idler  in  Italy,"  3  vols.,  1839-40;  "The  Idler  in  Trance," 
?  vols.,  1841  ;  "The  Governess,"  "Meredith;"  "The  Lottery 
of  Life;"  ♦*Strathem;"  and  "The  Victims  of  Society."  This 
last  work  appeared  in  1837,  and  both  iuits  general  scope,  and  the 
artistic  manner  in  which  its  subject  is  treated,  it  has  been  said 
to  be  not  inferior  to  Miss  Edge  worth's  "Leonora,"  It  is  a  tale 
of  modem  society,  written  in  the  form  of  letters,  lier  ladyship 
being  fond  of  the  autobiographical  and  narrative  style  of  telling 
a  story.  The  plot,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in  her  novels, 
is  constmcted  with  force  and  skill,  and  the  characters,  principal 
and  accessory,  are  well  sustained.  Her  latest  work,  published  in 
184fl,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  a  Eeoirae  de  Chambre,"  is  a  sprightly 
novel,  in  3  volumes,  full  of  sarcastic  hits,  written  in  her  pleusant- 
est  style.  The  same  year,  she  edited  "  Lionel  Deerhnrst,"  ano- 
ther novel,  in  3  volumes.  The  Countess  also  wrote  "  Sketches 
and  Fragments,"  and  numerous  magazine  articles.  BeslJcs  the 
works  mentioned,  she,  for  vears,  edited  "  The  Book  of  Beaut v" 
the  most  fashionable  of  the  annuals,  and  displayed  floe  taste,  aud 
the  most  discriminating  judgment  in  the  task.  To  that  and  other 
Illustrated  publications,  she  contributed  several  short  stories  and 
poems  of  a  superior  kind.  In  painting  manners,  her  ladys-hip 
excelled.  Her  style  is  remarkiiblc  for  its  gracefulness,  llcr 
plots  are,  in  general,  simple ;  and  of  all  her  writings  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that  they  were  dictated  by  sound  sense  and  right  fcelin/. 
Her  recollections  of  Italy  and  France  are,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
her  works,  being  full  of  personal  anecdote,  epigram,  sentiment, 
and  description. 

Lady  Biesaington  was  no  less  famed  for  her  beauty  than  for 
her  literary  talents.  Byron  well  described  her  as  the  "roost  gor- 
geous lady  Blessington."  The  engraved  portrait  of  her,  from  the 
original,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  gives  the  best  likeness  of  hor 
ladyship,  and  conveys#thc  best  idea  of  her  voluptuous  beauty. 
Her  sister  was  the  late  Tjady  Canterbury,  previously  the  widow  of 
the  son  of  the  then  Sir  Alexander  Purvis.  A  younger  sister  was 
married,  in  1882,  to  a  French  nobleman.  The  Eari  of  Blessington, 
by  his  first  wife,  the  widow  of  a  brother  officer,  had  a  daughter. 
Lady  Harriet  Anne  Prances,  born  in  1812,  who,  in  1&27,  mar- 
ried AUred  Count  D'Orsay,  from  whom  she  separated  soon  after. 
She  has  continued  to  reside  chiefly  in  Paris,  her  husband  and 
mother-in-law  living  in  London,  flrst  in  Berkeley  Square,  and 
tnbsequeotly  at  Gore  House.  Count  D*Orsay  has  also,  we  be- 
litve,  gone  to  reside  at  Paris. 


MADAME  CATALANI. 

At  P*ri»,  of  cholera,  after  only  24  hours'  illness,  the  celebrated 
eantatrice,  Madame  Catalan i,  in  her  70th  year.  She  was  an 
Italian  by  birth,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  Jenny  Lind,  there 
were  not  wanting,  at  various  times,  statements  in  the  public 
prints,  making  her  out  to  have  been  in  reality  a  native  of  Ireland, 
but  taken  to  Italy  when  very  young,  and  educated  there.  The 
"  Athenwum  "  says  that  the  late  Lady  Blessington,  and  her  sister, 
too.  Lady  Canterbury,  both  declared  themselves  in  possession  of 
evidonoe  tending  to  establish  a  ftot  very  near  relationahip  betwixt 


Madame  Catalan!  and  themselves :  their  version  of  hrrynatiii 
beiug  that  her  mother  was  a  kinswoman  of  theirs,  and  tkat  \}ii 
child    luid   been   carried  to  Italy   at  an  earij  qgc     Tbfff 
wiis  certainly   a  rescuiblaiice     among   these    tbree   k^umol 
\)omen  strong  enough  to  pa^ts  for  fiuaiiy  Ukeaen  wbfBailnaiua 
had  once  bneu  called  to  the  salgecL     i'rcvioos  to  \m  eoai^  to 
JCugland  she  had  obtniocd  a  high  repatatioa  on  the  CaQtiseist » 
a  singer.     She  made  her  lir^t  appe:irance  ia  Loodoo  ia  iKteiaVr 
I '"^00,  on  the  opouing  of  the  King's  Theatre,  ia  I'uitiKui!'  > 
grand  serious  opera  of  "  Seuiinimide."     Tlte  great  fiuue  ibi>  \i^ 
acquireil  attnu^tf'd  a  crowded  audience,  who  received  hemiih  (nt 
utmost  euthusiaani.     Her  voice  was  extremely  rich  sod  powrrfj], 
aud  of  great  compass  and  flexibiUty.     She  sang  wiu  {ist<wsait< 
ease,  and  in  rapidity  of  execution  she  was  only  e^Medt^  k  W 
most  celebrated  predece«bor,  Mrs.  Billington.     $he  appeared  u 
the  second  time  on  the  3d  of  January-,  16iJ7i  in  the  tamt  open, 
with  increased  eflcct.     Her  fvrst  Ijcne&t  took  place  on  tk  U:i. 
of  the  following  April,  when  she  performed  ia  "  Ia  Mortc  <ii 
Mitridatc,"  with  extraordinary  suooess.     Uer  aotiug  ««•  as  dis- 
tinguished as  her  singiiig.     At  her  second  benefit,  on  tiw  i'u 
of  July,  to  show  the  diversity  of  her  talents,  she  gave  tbc  ^r 
act  of  "  Semiramide,"  and  the  first  act  of  the  comic  open '"11 
Fanatico  per  la  Musico,"  in  both  of  which  she  proved  )£r^ 
uneiiualled.    During  the  whole  of  this  her  first  season  ia  LaciMk, 
she  exjierienead  the  public  patronage  to  an  uupreoedeated  ifa\tL 
She  also  sang  at  the  subscription  concerts  which  were  gives a^ 
the  houses  of  the  nobility. 

On  the  opening  of  the  King*s  Theatre  in  January,  l^v>^,  kht 
appeared  in  the  comic  opera  of  "  La  Freschetana,"  arnl  ia » 
favourite  song  in  the  second  act  she  was  twice  encored.  Vmic 
in  his  "  Musical  Memoirs,"  to  which  we  arc  mainly  iudebteu  {••: 
these  particulars  of  Catalani's  appearances  iu  Loudon,  ssvi:  ** '^K* 
double  encore  afterwards  beauue  fashionable  with  r^ard  to  iLr 
singers,  particularly  at  the  English  theatres  ;  and  as  none  ettliP 
great  singers  who  preceded  Catalani,  namely,  Mara,  Baoti,  Gu- 
siai,  and  Billington,  h;ui  ever  received  a  !>imilar  couiplinieat,  :>. 
fact  that  Catalani  was  called  forward  to  sing  the  same  (ODg::^!^- 
times,  appeared  extraordinary,  until  it  caine  out  that,  8$  pa.t  >' 
her  engjigement,  she  had  stipulated  to  have  the  privilege  of  iu. 
orders  nightly ! " 

On  the  Cist  of  the  following  April,  her  first  beooSt  fer  •> 
season  took  place;  Mhen,  in  Nasoliui's  serious  opera  of  "  Ijc  £»<' 
di  Iside,"  she  appeared  in  male  attire,  as  8e:sostris,  K;ui;-: 
E,;(}'pt.  The  receipts  of  the  house  on  this  occasion  exceedeJ  vi- 
thousand  pound.s.  Byron  bus  commemorated  her  appotirsLcx  i' 
tronsers  in  the  following  linej,  in  his  £ngli:ih  Bards  and  Sc  'Vk 
Reviewers : — 

"Dfgenonite  Britons!  are  ye  deirl  to  shame, 
Or,  kind  to  dulnoHs,  do  you  feur  to  blauie! 
Wi'U  muy  the  noblc's  of  oar  pren  nt  rar« 
Wtitch  ea"h  disjtortion  of  a  Naldi's  foee; 
Well  uiay  thty  iimile  on  Italy's  IiulTooua, 
And  wortthip  Cnt  .liini*!!  pantalo-inA, 
8inee  their  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  pans,  of  bamonr  than  grimace.'* 

In  a  note  he  says,  "Naldi  and  Catalani  require  little  Dot]>-c . 
for  the  visage  of  the  ono  and  the  sidary  of  the  other  vill  euls 
US  long  to  reoollect  these  amusing  vagabonds.  Beaides,  «e  vt 
still  black  and  blue  from  the  squeeze  on  the  firvt  night  of  tk 
lady's  appearance  in  trousers."  Tlu:  famous  Italian  boiTo  aa|a. 
Sebastiano  Naldi  here  mentioned,  was  a  prominent  meailcr  d 
the  company  at  the  King's  Theatre,  whan  Madame  Catabai  «■ 
priimi  donna.  He  was  accidentally  killed  in  Paris  ia  IS19,  If 
the  explosion  of  au  apparatus  which  had  been  inTeated  kg  calk- 
ing by  steam. 

Her  second  l)enefit  for  the  season  of  1806  took  place  oa  tai 
25th  June,  when  in  "  II  Fanatico  per  hi  Mnsica,**  she  iBtrodv< 
for  the  first  time,  the  popular  English  air  of  **  Hope  toU  s  ^ 
tering  tale,"  composed  upwards  of  thirty  yoara  befere,  espratlEr 
for  Madame  Mara,  by  Mazzinghi« 

On  the  opening  of  the  King's  Theatre,  in  Janoaiy,  L^.  .Us- 
dame  Catalani  was  found  not  to  have  been  re-ei^aged,  oviu ;« 
disagreement  as  to  terms,  her  demands  being  so  exorbitaat  tW 
the  management  could  not  accede  to  them.  She  gave  u\  m- 
certs  by  subscription  at  the  Hanover  Squans  II^m^iml,  coausescp^ 
on  the  SGth  of  March.  In  announcing  tlteae  ooncefta,  sbo  i^- 
matcd  that  she  was  about  to  leave  England  for  tke  ctnUu  -at. 
The  rute  had  its  effect,  for  she  was  engaged  for  Uftac&MiAgML«a 
for  the  Opera,  and  her  concerts  vrere  wdl  attpnitoJ  Oa  the  U-k 
of  March,  1810,  she  made  her  first  appeanuMs^  for  Cw  y< 
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the  Kinifs  Theatre.  8hft  mntiaaed  tkera  during  the  three  fol- 
lovioir  MftMiu ;  bat  in  18H  she  wu  not  en^geJl,  ovring  to  the 
eifravtguiea  of  her  demands — namely,  three  thousand  pounds 
for  the  season,  with  two  benefits.  In  1 S09,  she  hnd  been  en;;:i;red 
bjMr.  Harris,  the  proprietor  of  the  new  Caveat  Garden  Theatre, 
to  perform  these  in  Itahan  operas,  in  opposition  to  the  King^s 
Theatre,  but  the  pnblio  wonld  not  permit  her  to  appear ;  never- 
thelesi,  she  eiaeted  the  terms  of  her  engr^^meut,  three  thousand 

At  the  York  grand  mnsieal  festival,  which  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember, 1823,  she  sang^  with  great  effect.  Indeed,  wherever  she 
sppeared  in  the  provinees,  as  was  the  ease  in  London,  she  wa5 
iteetTed  with  the  most  tumnltaons  applanae.  In  1S24>  she  was 
sspijed,  with  Madame  Pasta,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  fur  n  limited 
aamher  of  nights.  She  had,  on  several  occasions,  visited  the 
eontment,  and  wherever  she  sang  in  public,  she  was  hailed  with 
the  iQDit  e&thttsiastie  acclamations  of  her  audiences.  8he  pre- 
ferred BoflMid,  however,  to  any  other  oouatry,  for  ehe  used 
freqoentiy  to  say  that  she  could  get  more  money  by  singing  in 
«D  English  bam  than  in  a  continental  palace. 

Her  fiuvwell  appearance  in  public  took  place  in  Dublin,  in 
1S27 ;  bat,  being  engaged  at  the  mnsical  festival  at  York,  in 
September,  1S28,  she  oame  purposely  from  Paris  to  attend  it, 
•ad  for  bar  larvieei  reeeived  sis  hundred  guineas.  She  also  sans: 
tl  the  Manehaster  mnsical  festival,  which  oommenced  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month* 

Madame  Catalaai  afterwards  went  to  reside  in  a  villa  in  the 
aeighboarhood  of  ]<loreaoe,  where,  for  many  yean,  she  lived  in 
happy  and  hospitable  retirement,  honoured  for  her  virtues,  and 
hebved  for  her  gentle  and  amiable  manners,  Like  Jenny  Lind, 
her  charity  was  unbounded.  The  following  instance  of  her  be- 
veiiceoee  while  at  St.  Petersbnrgh  has  been  related.  Wishint; 
to  leave  behind  her  some  marhs  of  tpratitude  for  the  reception 
•be  had  met  with  in  that  capital,  Mad:ime  C<it<ilani  advertised  a 
concert  to  be  given  for  the  poor  of  St.  Petersbnrgh,  at  the  great 
theatre,  the  very  night  before  her  departure.  In  consequence  of 
ihc.  number  of  ticketa  sold,  the  theatre  was  found  to  be  too  small 
for  the  company,  and  the  public  e^Lehangc  uf  the  city  wan,  by  the 
Emperor's  orders,  fitted  up  for  the  ceremony.  The  concert 
realized  the  enormous  sura  of  JL1>,000  sterling,  every  furthing  of 
which  was  generously  given  by  the  sinijer  to  tlu;  various  ljo"<pi- 
taU  of  the  plHce.  The  Emperor  himself  w.iited  ou  Catu'.ani  the 
Best  day  with  thanks  for  her  generous  assistance.  lie  found 
her  in  the  very  act  of  depaiturc,  being  already  !>cateJ  in  the  car- 
risge  which  was  to  bear  her  away.  He  knelt  on  one  knee  npon 
thf  lowered  stop,  and  begged  pcnuissioij  U)  kisn  her  hand  ;  she 
vrithdrew  her  glove  for  the  purpose,  und  while  he  bent  over  the 
small  fingers,  he  clanped  round  her  wrist  a  diamond  bracelet,  of 
the  same  volne  as  the  sum  which  had  been  Realized  by  her  elTorts 
in  favour  of  the  poor  of  liis  beloved  city. 

Besides  being  elected  member  of  fourteen  diflfereut  academies, 
MadsRve  Cntalani  had  bestowed  upon  her  eight  gold  medals  by 
various  sovereij^ns  and  city  corporations.  As  a  woman,  a  wife, 
sad  a  mother,  her  rouduct  was  throughout  life  irreproachable. 


MABSHAL  BUGEAUD. 
At  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  June,  of  cholera.  Marshal  Bugeau]), 
Bake  B'lsly,  formerly  Governor  of  Algiers,  nod  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  breathed  his  last  surrounded  by 
tome  of  his  most  attached  friends  and  military  companions.  In 
his  hist  illiiett  he  was  visited  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
vho,  on  receiving  intcUigenco  of  the  melancholy  event,  addressed 
a  letter  to  11,  Perray,  son-in-law  of  the  Marshal,  expressive  of 
the  aflliction  he  felt  at  the  great  loss  which  France  had  sustained 
in  his  death.  Thomas  Bx)bert  Bngeand,  de  la  Picomerie, 
third  son  of  Jaan  Ambrmse  Bngeaud,  Marqnis  de  la  Picor- 
aeh(^  waa  bom  at  Limoges,  Oetol)er  15, 1784.  His  mother  was 
Frances  Sutton,  de  Cloiiard,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sutton,  Count 
de  Clonard,  and  Phillis  Maaterson,  both  descended  from  dis- 
tiDguished  Irish  families.  Captain  Kobert  de  Clonard,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  exploring  frigates,  the  Astrolabe,  in  the  un- 
ibrtnaate  expedition  of  La  Peronse,  was  his  uncle.  From  a  ver\- 
early  age  the  Marshal  showed  sufficient  independence  of  mind  to 
think  for  himself.  His  family  were  all  devoted  Koyalists  ;  his 
two  elder  brothers  being  emigrants,  and  in  the  Irish  Brigade 
Anxious  to  join  the  army,  he  was  opposed  in  his  wishes  by  his 
parents;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  he  ran  away  from 
home,  and  became  a  private  soldier.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
lank  of  corporal  on  the  field  of  Austerlits.     His  military  ardour 


and  bravery  having  excitod  the  notioe  of  his  oflcara,  ha  soon 
reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  captain.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that,  when  first  in  command  of  a  company,  and  storming  a 
fort,  he  threw  his  cap  over  the  wall,  and  then  turning  to  his  men, 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  said,  "  Bnive  comrades,  assist  me  to 
regain  it.*'  Ho  was  the  first  to  mount  the  wall  and  obtain  poa* 
session  of  the  place.  His  servic?s  to  his  country  are  recorded 
in  her  annals.  He  coutinued  faithful  to  her  iuteresta  through- 
out her  various  turmoils  and  recent  revolutions.  He  rose  gradu- 
ally thmu^rh  all  the  grades  of  his  profe3sian,  till  he  reached  the 
rank  of  Genenil.  In  1S33  he  was  Governor  of  the  ciladd 
of  BUye,  to  which  the  Duchess  de  Bern  was  sent  a  prisoner, 
after  her  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  La  Vendee,  in  behalf  of 
her  son,  the  young  Dnke  de  Bourdeaux.  An  unfortunate  inci> 
dent  in  the  General's  life,  says  the  Timet,  was  oonnected  with 
this  singular  mission  of  superintending  the  captivity  of  a  prio« 
cess.  Shortly  after  he  had  returned  from  depositing  his  charge 
at  Palermo,  there  occurred  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  one  of 
those  violent  debates  which  almost  bear  comparison  with  the  ex* 
hibitious  of  the  New  Assembly.  "  Before  all  other  things,"  cried 
General  Bugeaud,  luudl)', "  men  must  learn  to  obey."  "  What  I" 
retorted  a  voice  from  the  opposite  benches,  "  even  to  make  them- 
selves jailors  ?"  The  speaker  was  H  Dnlong,  a  near  relative 
and  political  associate  of  the  venerable  republican,  Dupont  de 
TEure.  The  General  demanded  an  explanation,  which  waa 
given  and  accepted ;  but  the  fire  was  rekindled,  and  a  rencon- 
tre finally  took  plaee,  in  wi»ich  M.  Dulong  was  shot  through 
the  head.  His  funeral,  according  to  the  political  tactics 
of  those  days,  very  nearly  produced  a  revolution. 

Subsequently  .GeneralBugeaud  wjis  appointed  Governor  of  Algiers, 

and,  for  his  distinguished  services,  made  a  field-marshal.    In  July, 

IS4'1',  at  the  time  of  Prince  Joinville's  expedition  to  Morocco,  ho 

gained  the  battle  of  Isly  over  the  Moors,  and  was  by  Louis  Philippe 

I  made  a  duke,  under  the  name  of  the  scene  of  his  vietory.     Mar- 

'  shal  Bugeaud  was  almost  the  only  officer  of  rank  in  the  French 

,  service  who  luul  Ihorouglily  secured  the  affections  of  the  common 

soldiers.     He  shared  their  privations,  and  thus  obtained  their 

coufi'lenee.  He  was  the  friend  of  order;  and  since  the  revolution 

of  Fchruary  he  had  shown  a  spirit  of  real  conciliation,  which  had 

a  very  beneficial  effect,  and  which   would  have  rendered  him, 

had  he  lived,  a  valuable  servant  of  the  Government  of  I/)uis 

Napoleon. 


Sill  BEXJAMIX  FUUBAX. 

At  Montreal,  suddenly,  on  the  23th  May,  Lient.-Oaocral  Sir 
Blnjamin  D'Urbvn,  K.C.U.  and  G.C.B.,  Commander  of  her 
.Majesty's  t'urccs  in  Caaada,  aged  7«.  His  death  is  said  to  hav# 
been  JK*eclerated  by  his  revnt  fatigues,  in  consequence  of  the 
distorbances  in  Montreal.  This  galhuit  officer  entered  the  army 
in  ]7''^3,  as  cornet  in  the  2d  Dragoon  Giuird^  Xu  the  follow* 
iug  year  he  obtained  a  truop,  aud,  in  170j,  he  accompanied  Sir. 
Eialph  Abercromby's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  aud  served 
in  the  ^Uth  Dragoons  in  St.  Dumiugo.  In  1S03,  he  was  ap- 
poiuted  superintendent  of  instruction  in  the  Militar)'  College  at 
Marlow;  and,  in  IbOj,  he  served  as  lieuteuant-colonel  of  tha 
b9th  Foot,  in  tite  expedition  under  Lord  Cathcart.  In  IS08,  he 
went  to  S{>ain  as  a^iiistaut  quarter-master-general  with  Sir  David 
Baird,  and  served  with  the  corps  of  Sir  Uobcrt  'Wilkon,  in  Cas- 
tile. In  1M)J,  he  WHS  appointed  quarter-master-general  of  tha 
Portuguese  army  ;  aud  fur  his  services,  as  brigiuiier-general,  at 
Busaco,  Albuhera,  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  Badi^os,  Salamanca,  Yitto- 
ria,  the  Pyrenees,  Xivclle,  Nive,  and  Toulouse,  he  received  a  cross 
and  five  olasps;  and,  in  ISli^  he  was  nominated  a  Commander 
of  the  Tower  aud  Sword.  In  IS  13,  he  was  made  a  Knight  Com- 
mander  of  the  Order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover ;  and,  in  1840, 
a  Military  Knight  Grand  CroM  of  the  Bath.  Ho  becanu}  colonel 
of  the  51st  Foot  in  lbi^9,  and  a  lienteuant-geaeral  in  1837. 


SIR  CHARLES  R.  VAUQHAN. 

At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  CiiAHLCffi  RicirAHD  Yauobak, 
G.C.U.  He  was  the  sixth  8<ju  of  the  late  John  Vanghan,  H.D., 
of  Leicester,  by  the  daughter  of  Alderman  John  Smalley,  of  the 
same  city.  His  brother,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,  b.ironet, 
physician  to  George  III.,  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  Queen 
Victoria,  assumed  the  name  of  Halford,  in  lieu  of  his  patronymic, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  baronet's  family  of  that  name,  to  whom 
he  was  distantly  related  through  his  mother.  Another  brother 
was  the  late  Sir  JohnVaughao,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Conrt 
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of  Connnoft  Fleu.  Sir  duurlta  was  educated  at  Eagby  School, 
vhich  he  entered  in  1788.  He  was  originally  designed  for  the  medi- 
cal profesaion,and  took  the  degree  of  Bachelorof  Medicine  at  Oxford. 
He  entered  All  Soul*s  CoUegt*,  and  obtained  a  travelling  fellowship 
on  the  Batdiife  foundation.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  by  Eaii 
Bathnrst  private  seeretaiy  in  the  Foreign  Office.  In  1810 he  became, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Marqnis  Wellesley,  Secretary  of 
L^iation  and  of  Embassy,  in  Spain,  and  was  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary in  that  country  during  the  absence  of  the  ambassador, 
from  Angttst  1816,  to  December  1816.  In  1820  ho  was  ap- 
pointed  Secretary  of  Embassy  to  France,  in  1823,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Confederated  States  of  Switzerland,  and  in  March, 
1825,  EuToy  Extraordinary  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
having  been  sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Ck>ancil.  In  1837,  he 
was  called  npon  to  undertake  a  special  mission  to  Constantinople, 
as  envoy,  to  supply  the  place  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  during  his  ab- 
sence on  leave  obtained.  He  proceeded  no  fisuiher  on  his  way, 
however,  than  Malta,  whei^,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  he  learned 
that  Lord  Ponsonby  had  decided  upon  remaining  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  1833,  Sir  Charles  was  made  a  knight  of  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover. 


JOHN  FIELDEN,  ESQ. 

At  Todmorden,  on  the  28th  May,  John  Fielden,  Esq.,  for- 
merly member  for  Oldham,  the  earnest  and  consistent  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  the  £utory  operative.  In  early  life,  he  worked  at 
the  loom  with  his  own  hands,  but  by  his  intelligence  and  indus- 
try he  became  a  master  manuCsctnrer.  As  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, his  exertions  were  untiringly  directed  to  obtaining  aa 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  particularly 
of  the  women  and  children  in  the  manufacturing  districts ;  and 
his  name  is  iudissolubly  connected  with  the  memorable  Ten  Hours* 
Bill.  His  remains  were  consigned  to  the  tomb  on  the  4ih  of 
June,  and  the  funeral  was  a  public  one.  Great  numbers  of  gen- 
tlemen and  operatives  from  Oldham,  Bolton,  and  Manchester, 
came,  unsolicited,  to  pay  a  last  mark  of  respect  to  tlieir  friend  and 
benefiictor.  After  the  bunal,  they  held  a  meeting,  at  which  Mr. 
Charles  Hindley,M.P.  for  Ashton,  presided,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Short  Time  Committee  read  an  address  of  condolence  to 
the  widow  and  sons  of  the  deceased.  It  was  also  proposed  that  a 
monument  should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Fielden,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  Lord  Ashley  and  Mr.  C.  Hindley 
he  appointed  to  apply  to  the  proper  authorities  for  the  requisite  per- 
mission. It  was  also  resolved  that  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  C.  Hindley, 
and  all  other  friends  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  be  requested  to  re- 
double their  efforts  in  doing  away  with  the  relay  system,  and  in 
eanying  out  the  original  intention  of  the  bill. 

THE  EARL  OF  THANET. 

At  London,  on  the  12th  June,  the  Right  Hon.  Hekbt  Tcf- 
TON,  eleventh  Earl  of  Thanet.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
eighth  earl,  by  the  only  daughter  of  Lord  John  Sackville,  sister 
of  the  third  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  was  born  in  1775.  In  1832, 
he  succeeded  his  brother,  previous  to  whose  death  he  was  M.P. 
for  Appleby.  He  was  hereditary  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Kent,  but  resigned  the 
latter  office  in  1846.  His  Lordship  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  in  England,  through  the 
Cliffords  and  Veteriponts,  whose  property  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land he  possessed.  It  is  stated  that  he  could  lineally  trace  liis 
pedigree  from  Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  father  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  is  certain  that,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Sir 
Lewis  de  Tufton,  his  lordship's  ancestor,  figured  as  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Saxon  horse.  A  direct  ancestor  of  his,  who 
had  been  High  Sheriff  of  Kent  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  created  a  baronet  in  IGll.  The  first  peer  being  among 
those  who  met  James  I.  at  Newcastle-upon-'fyne,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  English  throne,  was  knighted  by  that  king  in  1603, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Tufton,  by 
Charles  L,  in  1036-    !&  16^8,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Thanet. 


LORD  WALI^SOOURT. 
At  P^s,  on  27th  May,  of  cholera,  the  Right  Hon.  Josm 
HKNJiT  Blaile,  third  Baron  Wallaoourt»  in  the  peecage  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Liei\t.-Colonfll  Heuy  Jsnes 
Blake,  brother  of  the  first  baron,  by  the  seoond  daogfater  of  Jobs 
French,  Esq.,  of  Galway.  He  was  bom  in  1707.  In  1S22,  be 
married  the  only  daughter  of  William  Locke,  Esq.,  of  Neibur, 
Surrey.  On  the  death  of  his  cousin,  in  1816,  be  suoeeeJad  to 
the  peerage,  which  was  created  in  1800..  He  is  snooeedid  by 
his  son,  Errc^  Augustus,  bom  in  1841,  now  Lord  WaUscout. 


GENERAL  THOMAS  R.  CHABLETON. 

At  Bath,  on  the  2d  June,  General  Thoici.8  R.  CsAmuroir, 
formerly  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  in  the  9ith  year  of  his  sge.  He 
WHS  one  of  the  oldest  officers  in  the  army,  Iiaving  entered  tke 
service  as  far  back  as  June,  1772.  For  the  first  for^  youi  of 
his  military  career,  he  saw  much  active  serriee.  Bt  ma  tp- 
pointed  lieutenant,  July  7,  1779 ;  captain,  Deoember  1, 17S3 ; 
migor,  March  1,  1794;  lieutenant-oolond,  Jaauaiy  1,  179S, 
colonel,  June  28, 1803  ;  mj^or-general,  June  4^  1811 ;  iientaasot- 
general,  August  12, 1819 ;  and  general,  Jannmry  10, 1887. 


VICE-ADMIRAL  HILL. 
On  the  7th  of  June,  Vice- Admiral  Hsnkt  Hili^  at  an  adnani 
age.  He  was  midshipman  of  the  Phoenix  in  tiu  aetion  with  tbs 
Resolve,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  1791.  He  was  made  a  be•l^ 
nant  in  December,  1793,  and  served  in  the  Zebra  at  the  redactiot 
of  the  French  West  India  Islands,  and  in  the  storming  parties  st 
the  capture  of  Fort-Royal,  Martinique,  in  1704.  In  1793,  be 
was  severely  wounded  in  quelling  an  insurrection  at  StYiaeeot'i. 
He  became  commander  in  November,  1796 ;  eaptain,  Jaaaaiy, 
1801 ;  rear-adimral,  July,  1830 ;  and  vioe^ulmira],  Norembor, 
1841.     He  eiyoyed  a  pension  of  £250  for  wonnda. 


WILLUM  CLIFT,  ESQ.,  F.a.S. 

At  London,  on  the  20th  June,  William  Clift,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Conservator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Surgeons,  aged  77.  He  held  that  situation  lor  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, having  been  appointed  to  it  on  the  purchase  of  the  ooDce- 
tion  by  government  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Johfi  Hoata'; 
whose  apprentice  and  assistant  he  was  for  many  years.  Whea 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  president  of  the  Ro^al  Society,  so  bigiilf 
did  he  esteem  Mr.  Clift  that  he  used  his  influence  to  get  bin 
admitted  a  Fellow,  before  the  increase  of  the  now  high  adminioB 
fees  i  and  this  gentleman  was  the  last  admitted  on  tiie  old  scsle. 
He  has  left  an  only  daughter,  who  is  married  to  Professor  Ores. 


M.  KALKBRENNER. 
At  Paris,  of  cholera,  the  well-known  pianist,  M.  Chriftiiii 
Frederic  Kalkbrenner.  He  was  the  son  of  a  musician,  and  vm 
bom  at  Cassel  in  1784.  About  1806,  when  residing  in  Fkrii,  be 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  brilliant  performer  on  the  ptsao- 
forte,  and  subsequently  made  frequent  European  concert  tovra.  It 
1814,  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  remained  for  nine  jesn. 
On  his  rejturn  to  the  French  capital,  in  1823,  in  conneetioB  vith 
M.  Pleyel,  he  became  a  manufectnrer  of  keyed  instnunenfek  Tifi 
his  decease  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  BBsittl 
society  of  Paris. 

DR.  BEILBY. 
At  Edinburgh,  on  the  SOth  May,  Dr.  WnxiAif  BixuT,  of 
that  city.    Dr.  Bdlby  stood  high  in  his  profession,  and,  a  ikiHt 
time  previous  to  bis  death,  he  held  the  office  of  FMideBt  of  the 
Royal  CoU^e  of  Physicians. 

MR.  WILLIAM  RAB  WILSON. 
At  London,  on  the  2d  June,  Wiluax  Rae  Wilsoh,  £sq^  of 
Kelvin  Bank,  LL.D.,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  tkc 
author  of  *"  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Ijuid,**  pahiished  ia 
1823,  a  work  which  was  for  a  long  time  very  popular. 
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REFORM    THE    LAW. 


M.  Xatier  HoMiiAiBE  BB  Hell,  a  Frenoh  eiril 
engineer,  yisitcd  the  conntries  around  the  Caspian 
ten  years  ago,  and,  on  his  return  to  France,  pub- 
fisbed  his  trayels,  which  were  translated  and  re-pub- 
lished  two  yean  since  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hftll,  ih  the  series  of  works  under  the  general  title 
of  the  Foreign  Library,  At  page  121  of  the  trans- 
lation the  following  passage  occors  :-« 

"In  Bossia,  where  diat^nces  are  immense,  and  where  all 
things  conspire  to  render  suits  interminable,  litigants  from  the 
provinces  can  only  ruin  themselves  by  using  their  right  of  re- 
oonne  to  the  tribunals  of  St.  Petersborgh.  I  hare  known  land- 
ovners,  who  spent  twenty  years  of  their  lives  in  prosecuting  a 
salt  in  the  capital,  and  who  died  without  having  obtained  judg- 

This  gentleman  need  not  have  travelled  over  the 
steppes  of  the  Caspian  to  discover  great  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  law ;  or  the  possibility  of 
a  young  man  entering  a  lawsuit,  living  to  an  ad- 
Tanced  period  of  life,  and  yet  bequeathing  his  un- 
inished  case  to  his  heirs  and  successors.  He 
might  have  taken  a  week's  trip  over  the  Channel, 
and  consulted  the  archives  of  Westminster  Hall  to 
find  law  pleas  of  a  more  venerable  age  than  twenty 
years.  The  delays,  the  uncertainties,  and  the 
oosts  of  law  in  this  country,  have  passed  into  plea- 
nnt  proverbs — ^repeated  daily,  but  never  amended. 
We  propose  to  treat  them  as  the  great  secular 
miquity  of  the  day,  and  disgraceful  to  the  productive 
classes  of  this  country — not  by  their  expenses,  but 
by  their  existence  and  toleration.  Civilization  and 
oommerBo  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law,  and  necessarily  of  the  legal 
profession.  The  latter  are  not  amenable  for  the 
state  of  the  former,  but  they  are  greatly  prejudiced 
and  maligned  on  account  of  its  evils.  They  sell 
the  law,  and  are  blamed  for  the  quality  of  the 
Article,  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  make. 
Their  characters  are  even  affected  by  the  network 
of  sophistries,  which  they  are  perpetually  engaged 
in  unravelling.  Minds  of  great  strength,  and  men 
of  high  principle,  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  life  in  legal 
business  ansollied,  and  even  perhaps  purified,  by 
constant  contact  with  evil.  The  pexpetual  struggle 
requires,  from  all  such  men,  perpetual  watchful- 
ness; and  they  may  even  acquire  the  strict  in- 
tegrity that  undoubtedly  characterises  many  mem- 
bers of  the  profession ;  but  a  life  of  temptation  is 
not  to  be  desired^  because  it  may  strengthen  watch- 
lol  habits. 

VOL.  XVI,— >R0.  CLxzznu. 


A  series  of  lectures,  addressed  to  an  association 
of  attorneys  in  London,  by  Mr.  Warren,  whose 
standing  as  a  lawyer,  and  genius  as  a  literary 
man,  qualified  him  well  for  the  work,  was  recently 
published.*  The  formation  of  a  society  of  this 
nature  indicates  a  desire  for  improvement;  and 
the  selection  of  the  lecturer  was  remarkably  happy. 
The  volume  should  not  only  be  carefully  read  by 
members  of  the  profession,  but  by  all  other  classes. 
Mr.  Warren  relates  an  anecdote  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, to  illustrate  a  position  regarding  his  idea 
of  the  functions  of  attorneys.  He  found  that  a  lead 
gutter  in  one  of  his  neighbours'  roofs  was  leaking, 
to  the  destruction  of  some  favourite  plants  in  his 
own  little  London  garden.  His  applications  for  re- 
dress or  the  plumber  long  brought  nothing,  and, 
in  the  end,  only  an  uncivil  refusal ;  from  his  ap- 
parently haughty,  although  only  eccentric,  neigh- 
bour. Mr.  Warren  was  setting  out  on  one  of  the 
periodical  circuits,  but  he  immediately  sent  the 
correspondence,  with  instructions  for  a  fierce  law- 
suit to  his  attorney,  who  was  also  the  president  of 
the  society  to  whom  the  statement  was  addressed. 
Upon  his  return  home  he  found  the  gutter  repaired, 
and  the  case  decided,  yet  not  as  he  had  wished, 
after  a  long  trial  and  a  verdict ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  some  friendly  conversation  between  his  own  at- 
torney and  the  gentleman  who  should  have  con- 
ducted the  war  on  the  part  of  the  man  with  the 
leaking  gutter.  The  two  attorneys  had  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  repairing  the  gutter,  but  in  showing  cause 
for  cementing  a  friendship  between  the  offended 
barrister  and  the  offender  in  rain-drops ;  and  they 
had  done  these  good  deeds  by  not  following  im- 
plicitly the  letter  of  the  instructions  firom  their  re- 
spective cUents.  Mr.  Warren  quotes  this  case  as 
pleasant  evidence  of  the  position  which  attorneys 
should  occupy,  in  his  opinion — ^that  of  friends  who 
may  be  consulted  and  employed  for  a  fee.  He  ex- 
pects, with  all  the  experience  of  a  lawyer,  that  the 
human  nature  of  attorneys  shall  be  less  fallen,  and 
finer  than  the  humanity  of  other  men,  and  such  as 
to  induce  them  to  decline  a  good  case  when  thrown 
in  their  way  ;  or  to  convert  the  certainty  of  five  or 
ten  guineas  into  six  or  eight,  or  thirteen  and  four- 
pence.  Marvels  of  that  kind  have  occurred  to 
other  men  besides  Mr.  Warren,  but  they  should 
not  be  calculated  upon,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  expect 
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them.     THd  attorney  has  to  defray  his  annual  ex- 
penses, to  meet  his  office  costs,  to  obtain  some  re- 
turn for  a  long  investment  of  time  and  wit  in  Coke 
upon  Blackstone,  and  a  considerable  capital  paid 
in  money  for  leave  to  practise.     Society  has  given 
certain  determined  instructions  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  profession  in  the  statutes,  and  others  of  a 
less  definite  nature,  in  "  the  invaluable*'  common 
lav  of  the  land.     Ho  has  merely  to  state  the  bear- 
ing of  circumstances  narrated  to  him  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  then  to  take  measures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  his  opinion.     He  has  not  even  time  to  be 
the  personal  friend  of  every  client,   although  he 
may  occasionally  keep  **  ten  thousand  a  year**  out 
of  the  gutter.  A  perpetual  round  of  similar  services 
to  his  circle  of  clients  would  be  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive of  profit  at  the  close  of  the  season.     The 
law,  the  world,  and  litigants,  must,  therefore,  be 
allowed  to  run  their  round,  to  the  loss  or  ruin  of 
all  of  them,  so  far  as  the  attorneys  are  concerned. 
We  want  such  arrangements  made,  that  Mr.  War- 
ren's gutter  could  be  decisively  and  finally  mended, 
on  a  judge's  order,  in  course  of  a  month  from  the 
date  of  application,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  guinea  for 
expenses.    He  was,  wo  maintain,  entitled  to  prose- 
cute for  repair  and  redress  in  this  question   of 
plumber-work,  and  his  adversary  was  equally  well 
entitled  to  defend  his  position;    but,   instead  of 
cither  being  by  any  possibility  enveloped  in  costs 
that  would  suffice  to  build  a  house,  after  years  of 
litigation,  they  were  both  entitled  farther  to  a  cheap 
and  quick  decision ;  and  society,  in  not  furnishing 
the  means   to   that    end,    neglects    a    clear  and 
**bounden"  duty,  lying  at  the  root  of  the  social 
compact. 

What  fact  can  be  more  disgraceful  to  the  Legis- 
lature than  the  advice  which  a  great  majority  of 
its  members  would  give  a  friend,  on  application  for 
counsel — ^the  advice  to  submit  a  case  to  arbitration, 
rather  than  go  to  law  ?  The  great  majority  of  all 
members  of  Parliament,  like  the  vast  majority  of 
all  other  intelligent  and  non-professional  men,  will 
advise  their  friends  to  accept  an  arbitration,  rather 
than  enter  a  lawsuit.'  The  meaning  of  this  advice, 
upon  being  translated,  is,  **  We  have  employed, 
and  the  country  is  paying,  a  great  number  of  pro- 
fessional men  to  occupy  tho  seats  of  justice,  and  to 
administer  the  law.  We  believe  these  gentlemen 
to  be  remarkably  cool,  just,  impartial,  and  learned 
public  servants,  on  whose  opinion  regarding  the 
right  and  the  wrong  of  this  case  of  yours  the  utmost 
reliance  can  be  placed.  But  we  have  so  hedged 
them  round  with  the  poisoned  briars  of  law  forms, 
80  stockaded  them  within  the  lacerating  thorns  of 
law  expenses,  that  we  advise  you  not  to  consult 
them,  but  let  your  case  be  settled  by  the  opinion  of 
two  non-professional  men,  unlearned  in  the  law, 
and  unpaid  for  this  service  by  the  state ;  bcpause 
justice,  in  its  licensed  temples,  is  ruinously  dear." 
We  appeal  to  every  man's  experience  if  this  would 
not  be  the  advice  of  three-fourths  of  the  intelligent 
men  in  the  country,  to  a  friend  in  whom  they  were 
interested,  on  a  case  in  which  they  were  not  inte- 
rested— and  if  it  does  not  contain  a  most  inexplicable 
reproach  on  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  ? 
Nay,  even  the  law  itself  is  said  to  look  with  pe- 


culiar favour  npon  arbitration ;  that  is  to  say,  upon 
a  clumsy  mode  of  doing  imperfectly  the  work  that 
law  is  meant  to  perform  correctly,  and  upon  a  con- 
trivance for  casting  litigants  back  upon  the  alter- 
native open  to  them  in  a  semi-civilised  state  of 
society,  shortly  after  the  reign  of  the  patriarchs,  or 
amongst  the  regions  of  Lynch  law,  in  the  backwoods 
and  on  the  prairies  of  America. 

The  law  has  even  the  impertinence  to  hint  that 
it  is  intended  to  prevent  litigation ;  and  professional 
men  have  contended  that  cheap  law,  by  encourag- 
ing litigation,  would  be  a  great  nuisance.  We  take 
issue  at  this  point  with  our  adversaries,  and  charge 
them  with  denying  to  us  and  others  the  plain  and 
simple  right  of  cheap  justice.  We  charge  them 
with  an  offence  against  the  foundation  or  the  heart 
of  society.  They  rob  us  of  the  terms  of  agreement 
on  which  we  resigned,  or  were  compelled  to  resign, 
those  natural  rights  that  appertain  to  every  human 
being;  if  in  no  other  capacity,  yet  at  least  in  that 
of  a  "wild  man  of  the  woods;" — "wild  in  his 
woods  the  noble  savage  ran."  They  make  ciriliza- 
tion  and  its  concomitants  a  heavy  curse  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  are  not  entitled  to  prevent  litigation  by 
injustice  and  robbery ;  and  the  public  have  a  well- 
earned  right  to  litigate,  or  so  many  of  them  as 
please,  on  a  cheap  penny  postage  principle. 

We  assort  this  broad,  plain  principle,  and  those 
who  differ  from  it  need  follow  us  no  farther.  We 
want  the  most  rapid  and  the  oheapest  decisions 
that  can  be  afforded,  and  rendered  final  within  » 
reasonable  time. 

A  friend  of  ours  has  often  told  us  that  he  was 
once  wronged,  as  he  believed,  to  the  extent  of  sere- 
ral  hundred  pounds ;  but  he  was  poor  at  the  time, 
and  his  opponents  were  wealthy.  He  could  not  go 
into  law,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  would  be 
dragged  from  pillar  to  post,  from  court  to  court, 
for  years,  and  kept  down  effectually  in  the  world 
by  an  ever  growing  bill  of  law  charges — and  so  he 
abandoned  the  hope  of  justice.  But  the  conviction 
settled  in  his  mind,  that  there  was  "  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor  *'  in  this  country; 
80  he  went  through  the  world  inwardly  hating  its 
government,  we  suppose,  until  a  load  of  experience 
helped  to  close  the  wound,  with  the  salve  that  go- 
vei*nments  are  but  the  creatures  of  the  goyemed ; 
and  that  society  makes  its  own  laws  whenever  it 
comes  of  age — whenever  it  reaches  "  years  of  dis- 
cretion.** 

In  Scotland,  this  man,  the  lawyers  will  say, 
might  have  sued  in  forma  pauperis.  Yes,  if  ho 
could  swear  that  he  was  not  worth  a  small  fix^ 
sum  of  money ;  which  a  litigant  could — thanks  to 
the  law's  loopholes— do  with  a  clear  conscience)* 
although  some  ten  minutes  previously  he  might 
have  been  worth  tenpence  more  than  the  snm;  and 
if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  beg.  Some  people  believe, 
however,  that  while  they  have  the  use  of  thews  and 
sinews,  and  a  clear  head,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
do  anything  in  forma  pauperis.  They  seek  their 
rights,  and  not  charity.  They  do  not  want  favours, 
but  they  demand  justice.  Besides,  we  are  not  sore 
that  the  cases  of  the  "  poor  Peter  Peebleses  **  of 
the  present  day  are  more  rapidly  matured  than 
those  of  their  predecessors  on  the  rolls  of  ooort  st 
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mj  IbraMr  tiv«i  Th«  remedy  m  forma  pauperis 
iMBied  worse  than  the  disease.  A  man  ^lay  regain 
somfl  hundreds  of  pounds,  if  he  has  energy  and  ac- 
tiTity  in  the  world,  who  would  sink  sub  forma 
payperU  for  crer  and  irreooTerahly.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  case  requiring  the  examination  of  few 
witnesses  should  hare  been  matured  for  its  final 
lettlement  in  three  months,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  guineas;  for  we  reckon  upon  the  judges 
being  always  paid  by  the  state,  and  not  by  the 
litigants. 

A  young  friend  of  ours  wrote  to  us,  a  few  months 
since,  the  following  words  :-*-*'  You  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  I  have  again  had  a  decision  in  my  favour 
with  costs ;  but  I  am  told  that  I  am  to  be  dragged 
farther.  Is  it  not  horrible  that  I  am  thus  com- 
pelled, in  seeking  my  own,  by  the  courts,  to  pay 
money  for  defending  their  own  decisions?**  We 
will  firtt  giro  the  narrative,  and  then  inquire  if  it 
be  not  horrible  ?  The  pursuer  was  engaged  to  do 
certain  work  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ponnds  yearly.  Being  of  a  rather  economic  tui*n, 
although  he  was  not  alone  in  the  world,  he  allowed 
his  salary,  after  he  had  occupied  the  situation  for 
some  time,  to  remain  over  for  six  months.  At  the 
expiry  of  a  term,  the  concern  nominally  changed 
owners  ;  but  the  previous  partners  were  competent 
to  pay  the  money,  and  the  pursuer  first  requested 
payment  and  subsequently  prosecuted  for  his  money. 
The  decision  was  in  his  favour  in  all  the  subordi- 
nate courts,  and  before  two  divisions  of  the  Court 
of  Session  ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  he 
has  again  to  go  into  another  courts— to  incur  far- 
ther expenses,  and,  so  far  as  this  money  which  he 
undoubtedly  earned  went,  to  starve  along  with  his 
family;  for  other  three  years  may  pass  away  before 
the  ease  be  finally  concluded.  Now,  is  it  not  hor- 
rible ?  Other  people  may  call  it  what  they  please, 
bat  we  name  it  robbery  by  law — cruelty  by  statute 
— and  one  of  those  oppressions  that,  on  the  highest 
authority,  we  know  to  be  apt  to  make  wise  men 
mad.  Was  there  anything  in  a  case  of  wages  so 
perplexed  and  tangled  that  it  might  not  have  been 
settled  in  three  months?  What  probability  exists 
that,  although  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view,  it  will  also  lend  clearness  to  the  vision  ?  Every 
week  lost  in  the  settlement  of  a  case  of  this  nature 
increased  the  chances  of  injustice.  Witnesses  might 
die,  and  some  inconvenience  be  suffered  in  esta- 
blishing their  evidence.  Documents  might  bo  lost 
which  could  not  bo  easily  replaced.  The  defen- 
dants or  their  securities  might  become  insolvent. 
The  pursuer  himself  might  die,  and  his  family  be 
unable  to  oarry  forward  the  suit.  The  latter  pro- 
bability is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that 
he  mi^t  be  starved  into  disease,  or  worried  to  death 
by  the  anxiety  attending  the  outlay  necessary  to 
carry  forward  proceedings  in  our  law  courts.  The 
reform  desired  by  us  would  give  this  man  a  final 
decision  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  at 
farthest,  for  an  outlay  of  four  or  five  ponnds. 

The  outlay  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  in 
all  law  cases.  Very  generally,  litigants  are  not  in 
precisely  the  same  circumstances,  and  are  not  both 
equally  able  to  meet  expenditure.  The  rich  man 
has  thus  an  obvious  advantage  over  his  poorer  rival, 


and  frequently  he  uses  it  to  crash  jusUee  out  of  the 
settlement  of  the  case.  The  amount  of  law  expenses 
have  been  complained  of  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
and  without  the  slightest  effort  having  been  made 
to  reduce  them  effectually.  We  have  been  shown 
the  charges  in  a  law  plea,  incurred  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  which  will  perfectly  illustrate  our  mean- 
ing. A  party  became  bankrupt,  indebted  to  another 
individual  in  a  sum  under  thirty  pounds,  for  which 
a  third  party  was  supposed  to  have  rendered  him- 
self liable  by  agency.  It  was  clearly  known  that 
this  third  party  was  not  justly  liable,  and  that  ho 
was  otherwise  a  very  heavy  loser  by  this  bankruptcy. 
He  therefore  resisted  the  claim,  which  was,  how- 
ever, decided  against  him,  on  probably  sufficient 
legal  ground,  and  the  taxed  bill  tendered  by  the 
pursuer's  law  agent  was  actually  larger  than  the 
original  claim !  This  was  the  taxed  bill ;  but  the 
modest  untaxed  demand  we  know  not. 

It  may,  however,  be  supposed  that  a  factious  and 
litigious  spirit  was  exhibited  in  the  case  ;  that  the 
defendant  dragged  the  pursuer  from  court  to  court, 
and  incurred  a  large  outlay  for  witnesses,  and  simi- 
lar expenses.  This  would  be  a  reasonable  suppo- 
sition, but  entirely  groundless.  The  case  never 
went  out  of  the  Sheriff-court.  A  single  witness  was 
not  cited  by  the  defendant,  except  the  pursuer  him- 
self, when  some  particulars  were  referred  to  his 
oath,  and  he  had  not  to  travel  a  mile  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  reference  cost  five  pounds.  Circum- 
stances of  this  nature  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
are  examples  of  as  impure  and  impudent  scoun- 
drelism  and  swindling,  committed  under  the  guise 
of  law,  and  in  the  name  of  justice,  as  any  for  which 
law  and  justice  have  banished  many,  and  hanged 
other  criminals. 

The  reforms  that  we  contemplate  in  the  law  are, 
first,  uniformity  in  all  mere  cases  of  debts,  and  their 
recovery;  between  the  three  kingdoms  ;  second,  a 
complete  revisal  of  all  statute  law,  and  its  compres- 
sion within  reasonable  and  readable  limits  for  the 
purpose ;  third,  security  for  rapid  decisions ;  and, 
fourth,  justice  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Tho  first  movement  is  not  essential  to  the  objects 
in  view  ;  but  all  laws  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  or 
the  elucidation  of  property,  and  all  machinery  for 
enforcing  them,  should  be  rendered  uniform  within 
countries  closely  connected,  and  governed  by  one 
and  the  same  Legislature. 

The  second  object  is  of  the  most  essential  im- 
portance. Many  wise  men  say  of  certain  laws,  that 
if  they  had  to  be  considered  now,  for  the  first  time, 
they  would  not  be  enacted.  Why,  then,  not  con- 
sider them  now  ?  Why  not  begin  to  bring  them 
under  revisal  ?  The  labour  may  be  long  and  tedi- 
ous ;  but  one  octavo  volume,  containing  our  laws, 
would  be  a  priceless  treasure,  even  if  it  were  printed 
in  pearl  type.  We  do  not  stop  from  our  present 
purpose  to  show  the  possibility  of  revising  our  sta- 
tutes, reducing  their  bulk,  and  improving  their 
quality  at  one  operation.  We  do  not  expect  the 
effort  to  be  ever  made  by  lawyers  ;  but  we  think 
that  business  men,  endowed  with  common  perse- 
verance, will  torn  to  the  work,  and  finish  it  off 
hand,  in  a  month  or  six  wcoks  of  hard  labour,  within 
four  or  five  years  from  this  date.  These  two  points 
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ttre  not,  indeed,  essential  or  preliminary  to  the  two 
last,  namely,  rapid  and  cheap  decisions.  The  pro- 
priety of  rapid  justice  will  neither  be  denied  nor 
doubted  by  any  party.  Borne  years  since,  the  news- 
papers had  occasional  paragraphs  regarding  the 
estate  of  a  London  banking  house  which  had  been 
forty  or  fifty  years  in  the  courts.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  a  paragraph  went  round  the  newspapers  re- 
garding the  final  winding  up  of  a  large  mercantile 
estate  which  went  into  court  nearly  serenty  years 
since.  Tho  original  creditors  and  debtors  were  all 
dead,  and  some  difficulty  was  felt  regarding  the 
parties  who  were  entitled  to  share  the  proceeds.  The 
delay  in  this  instance  was  obviously  culpable.  In  the 
proper  settlement  of  bankrupt  estates,  some  delay 
should  be  incurred  ;  because  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  elicit  and  secure  the  entire  value  of  the  as- 
sets. We  do  not  suppose  that  one  of  the  large  estates 
which  fell  to  be  wound  up  in  the  unfortunate  pres- 
sure and  crash  of  1847  has  yet  been  finally  closed, 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  partners  have  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  themselves,  or  have  superin- 
tended the  realization  of  the  property.  The  in- 
tervening period  is  not  probably  too  long  to  realise 
estates  in  which  the  assets  may  be  scattered  over 
all  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  may  involve  the  most 
cumbrous  transactions ;  but  five  years  should  squeeze 
the  juice  out  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  should  be 
the  limit  for  payment  of  the  last  dividend.  At  all 
events,  some  boundary  should  be  fixed  for  that  ope- 
ration, and  never  for  any  reason  within  the  circle  of 
British  law  exceeded.  Estates,  with  connections  in 
foreign  countries,  may  require  longer  time,  so  far  as 
these  branches  are  concerned,  though  that  is  highly 
improbable  ;  but  within  the  range  of  British  rule, 
every  arrangement  can  be  accomplished  in  five  years, 
or  in  some  similar  and  specified  period.  A  dis- 
tinction is  taken  with  great  propriety  in  fa- 
vour of  estates  that  yield,  from  fairly  guaran- 
teed sources,  a  surplus  income  after  defraying  all 
charges  and  the  interest  of  the  debt.  They  are 
solvent  estates,  and  should  not  be  subjected  to  rules 
applicable  for  a  very  different  class  of  cases. 

Minor  bankruptcies  can,  and  should  be,  finally 
arranged  within  a  short  period,  depending  on  their 
magnitude  and  the  nature  of  the  business.  The 
new  English  bankruptcy  bill  was  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  costs  and  the  delays  that 
occur  in  all  these  cases,  but  it  is  the  product  of 
lawyers,  and  wants,  therefore,  decision.  It  was 
heralded  by  the  wildest  possible  statements  regard- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  transactions  on  insolvent 
accounts.  The  amount  of  money  lost  through  them 
to  the  public — not  the  amount  of  the  claims  made 
upon  them,  but  the  deficient  balances  after  the 
payment  of  the  dividends — was  estimated  at  fifty 
millions  sterling !  The  estimate  was  adopted  by 
the  London  press,  and  even  by  merchants  of  Lon- 
don in  some  petitions  on  the  subject;  and  yet  a 
more  exaggerated  statement  hardly  could  have 
been  made.  We  regret  that  great  reforms  are 
always  blundered  in  figures  and  statistics.  The 
total  sum  involved  in  these  transactions  is  not, 
we  hope,  fifty  millions  annually.  The  loss  arising 
out  of  them  is  less  than  the  entire  involvements  by 
whatever  dividends  are  obtained.   Even  this  latter 


loss  has  to  be  diminished,  so  far  as  any  benefit  to  be 
procured  from  this  bill  is  concerned,  by  all  thit 
part  of  these  deficits  which  neither  skill  nor  honesty 
could  prevent,  and  which  could  not  be  compensated 
by  energy  and  promptitude  in  winding  up  affiun. 
Instead  of  trumpeting  this  bill,  therefore,  as  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  save  fifty  millioni,  or  in  which 
fifty  millions  were  in  any  way  concerned  or  ooo- 
nected,  it  would  be  a  large  estimate  indeed  to  sup- 
pose that  five  millions  annually  were  mixed  Qp 
with  its  fate,  or  would  be  affected  by  its  mesas. 
This  class  of  business  does  not  come  properly  uodsr 
the  question  of  cheap  litigation.  It  is  a  matter 
that  affects  more  the  transactions  of  aeeonntaoti 
than  attorneys ;  but  it  requires,  over  the  three  kin^ 
doms,  to  be  regulated  on  some  very  different  prin- 
ciple from  any  now  pursued. 

The  possibility  of  rapid  practice  in  civil  eases  ii 
demonstrated  by  the  use  and  wont  in  cases  on  the 
criminal  side.  A  man  is  charged  with  a  gnnd 
offence.  He  is  warned  to  plead  on  a  fixed  day. 
He  is  tried,  condenmed,  it  maybe;  and,  if  condemned, 
he  is,  perhaps,  hung,  ere  even  the  first  papers  wookl 
be  written  out,  in  a  case  affecting  his  interests,  to 
the  extent  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds.  This  state 
of  matters  is  patent  to  any  subject  of  the  realm. 
We  all  know  the  facts,  and  yet  they  have  been  left 
unimproved,  although  no  person  will  pretend  to  al- 
lege that  a  man's  success  in  a  law  plea  is  of  mere 
consequence  to  him  than  the  issue  of  a  trial,  m 
which  his  life,  or  even  his  liberty  and  character, 
are  staked.  The  necessity  of  using  many  aign- 
ments  for  rapid  proceedings  in  civil  oases  if  ob- 
viated by  the  circumstances  which  we  have  stated. 
Any  man  can  appreciate  the  argument,  that  a 
man's  life,  or  his  liberty,  even  the  extrication  of  hii 
character  from  a  criminal  charge,  is  more  im- 
portant to  him  than  the  issue  of  any  law  plea  re- 
specting property  in  which  he  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  engaged ;  and  if  justice  should  be  prompt 
to  soize,  rapid  to  decide,  and  ready  to  strike  in  the 
major  case,  it  should  be  certainly  not  less  anxions 
and  willing  to  do  its  work  quickly  on  the  minor 
but  still  important  reckoning.  £ither  persons 
charged  with  crime,  or  persona  engaged  in  lav 
pleas,  are  treated  with  great  cruelty  and  injostiee. 
The  extent  of  time  allowed  by  the  law,  to  the  most 
powerful  criminals,  on  the  most  important  ehaigei, 
has  been  practically  illustrated  in  the  Irish  stste 
trials.  Twelve  months  will  cover  all  the  indnlgenee 
in  time  that  wealth,  influence,  and  an  important 
question  could  strain  out  of  the  law  when  men'i 
lives  were  concerned ;  but  if  they  had  been  at  lav 
respecting  the  warranty  of  one  of  their  hones, 
they  might  have  waited  for  three  or  foor  yesn 
before  the  question  had  been  finally  settled.  And 
arc  these  facts  consistent  with  reason  or  a  vise 
management  of  public  affairs  ? 

The  two  great  reforms  at  which  we  aim  are 
rapidity  and  cheapness  in  decisions.  The  first  ean 
only  be  obtained  by  a  re-organization  of  the  lav 
courts,  and  a  suppression  of  the  appeal  system. 
In  Scotland,  appeals  are  not  permitted  from  the 
small  debt  courts,  where  cases  involving  a  sum  less 
than  £8  6s.  8d.  are  decided,  without  the  interrea- 
tion  of  agents^  by  the  under  sheriff,    A  diitowtifB 
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«xiiti  betireeti  the  teeahii^  of  the'word  sheriff  in 
England  and,  Seotluid.    The  high  sheriff  of  an 
English  ooanty  is  nominated  for  a  short  fixed 
period,  and  his  office  is  honorary.     The  sheriffs  of 
Scotland  are  legal  gentlemen,  holding  a  salaried 
offiee,  and  discharging  the  fanctions  of  judges, 
froitt'irhose  decisions  appeals  are  taken  in  a  great 
nomber  of  unportant  cases,  and  whose  criminal 
jariidiction  is  greatly  limited.  Appeals  in  Scotland 
are  taken  from  the  sheriff  courts  to  the  law  courts 
in  Edinburgh,  may  be  carried  through  sereral  di- 
Tiiioni,  and,   ultimately,  taken  to  the  House  of 
Peers.    The  English  and  Irish  systems  are  even 
more  confused  than  the  Scotch.     The  variety  of 
eoorts  before  which  ciril  cases  may  be  brought, 
sod  the    somewhat  contradictory  and  arbitrary 
powers  possessed  by  them,  occasionally  originate 
amusing  affairs,  though  visitations  that  may  only 
be  sport  to  some  people,  are,  if  not  death,  at  least 
a  aad  annoyance  to  others.      The  expensive  pro- 
eedore  of  the  palace  court  at  Westminster  has  been 
recently  severely  but  justly  exposed,  and  the  evil 
will  be  effectually  destroyed ;  but  similar  anomalies 
exist  everywhere  in  England  and  Ireland.     The  ad- 
ministration of  our  laws  is  based  upon  the  feudal 
system.   Palace  courts,  manor  courts,  petty  session 
ooarts,  quarter  session  courts,  and  assizes,  with 
^peals  upwards,  to  the  peers,  are  all  the  offspring 
of  the  feudal  system,  or  attempts  to  amend  its 
consequences,  and  should  all  be  swept  away,  to 
give  place  to  one  well-organised  scheme  of  law  and 
justice. 

The  organisation  should  be  simple,  in  order  to  be 
effeetire.  The  division  of  the  country  into  small  dis- 
tricts, correspondingpartly  to  the  scale  of  population, 
bat  regulated  by  the  means  of  access  and  the  business 
likely  to  be  performed,  is  the  first  requisite.  The 
employment,  over  each  of  these  districts,  of  a  com- 
petent judge,  whether  he  is  to  be  called  a  presiding 
barrister,  &  recorder,  or  a  sheriff,  is  the  second 
step.  To  the  office  a  salary  should  be  attached, 
sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most  talented 
and  best  informed  lawyers,  and  to  place  them  in  a 
perfectly  respectable  and  independent  position. 
The  qualifications  for  this  office  should  comprise, 
amongst  other  conditions,  practice  as  an  attorney, 
or  at  the  bar,  for  a  fixed  period,  but  not  for  a  time 
suffieient  to  exhaust  the  man's  energies.  The 
bench  should  not  be  a  place  into  which  worn-out 
lawyers  can  be  pitched,  as  a  safe  refuge  for  indo- 
lence or  inability.  On  the  contrary,  the  higher 
judicial  offices  should  be  filled  from  the  district 
Judgeships,  and  a  retiring  allowance  should  be  paid, 
after  a  number  of  years  of  good  service  to  the 
country,  with  or  without  promotion. 

All  litigated  questions  should  be  brought  before 
these  district  courts,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the 
provision  that  a  decision  of  some  character,  with 
the  written  reasons,  shall  be  given  within  a  fixed 
period.  The  possibility  of  delaying  this  decision 
must  be  guarded  against,  under  any  circumstances, 
except  the  absence  of  a  material  witness,  or  the 
want  of  some  document  necessary  to  form  an 
opinion.  The  consent  of  the  parties  should  not 
form  a  reason  for  delaying  the  decision,  because 
fkboses  might  ea9il7  Arise  from  th«t  permiMion. 


The  pressure  of  business  can  be  met  by  far  better 
means  than  delay,  and  we  shall  subsequently  ad- 
vert to  them.  The  office  of  the  district  judge,  or 
his  clerk,  must  involve  the  transmission  of  a  record 
of  all  cases  entered  with  him  to  a  superior  court ; 
their  decision,  when  that  comes  round,  and  the 
presentation  of  a  similar  record,  with  the  reasons 
of  judgment  affixed,  at  their  own  place  of  business. 
An  appeal  should  be  allowed  to  a  superior  judge, 
with  a  jurisdiction  extending  over  three  or  more 
primary  districts,  and  whose  decision  should  be 
regulated,  as  to  time  and  other  circumstances,  by 
the  rules  devised  for  the  guidance  of  primary 
courts.  An  appeal  might  still  be  allowed  to  a 
court  formed  for  that  purpose,  and  open  at  stated 
periodical  terms.  This  court  should  possess  a 
jurisdiction  extending  over  a  laige  number  of 
primary  districts.  Three  such  courts,  or  four, 
might  be  constituted  for  Scotland,  and  a  similar 
number  for  Ireland ;  for,  although  the  population 
of  Ireland  is  greater  than  that  of  Scotland,  yet  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  not  larger;  and  the  object 
of  such  courts  should  be  to  bring  justice  near  to 
litigants.  The  business  of  England  would  require 
more  than  double  that  number.  This  court  should 
be  final,  and  no  appeal  allowed  from  its  decisions, 
except  by  reference  from  the  judges  themselves,  or 
by  a  process  resembling  a  writ  of  error,  with  the 
reasons  stated,  and,  probably,  even  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  court.  This  appeal  would  be  directed 
to  the  highest  tribunal  in  each  of  the  three 
countries,  and  it  could  be  formed  somewhat  after 
the  existing  models,  although  upon  a  less  expen- 
sive plan,  because  fewer  judges  would  be  requisite, 
and  their  number  could  be  advantageously  in- 
creased by  drafts  from  the  secondary  courts.  The 
official  documents,  issued  from  each  of  these  courts, 
should  be  effective  over  all  the  kingdoms,  with,  if 
that  be  necessary,  endorsement  by  the  supreme 
court,  or  the  local  court  W'here  they  were  to  be  ap- 
plied. This  endorsement  should  be  the  work  of  five 
minutes,  and  occupy  no  longer  time  than  a  banker 
would  consider  necessary  to  accept  the  drafc  of  a 
correspondent. 

Time  forms  the  next  part  of  our  subject  Our 
grand  effort  is,  first,  to  save  time;  and,  second, 
money.  The  saving  of  time  is  most  import- 
ant. We  have  seen  the  particulars  of  a  case  in 
which  one  party  sues  for  an  amount  of  moveable 
property  of  several  hundred  pounds  value.  The 
case  does  not  require  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
but  rests  entirely  on  documents,  and  the  law  on 
the  subject.  It  has  been  now  for  eighteen  months 
depending  in  court,  and  is  appai'ently  as  near  to 
maturity  as  it  was  seventeen  months  and  two 
weeks  since.  This  is  a  very  obvious  wrong.  The 
suspense  might  ruin  a  poor  man,  who,  notwith- 
standing, was  under  a  system  of  rapid  justice  equal 
with  the  world.  The  loss  to  any  man  is  very 
serious,  for  the  interest  sacrificed  must  be  now 
nearly  forty  pounds.  The  chances  of  depre- 
ciation, of  injury,  and  of  other  losses,  are 
equal  to  a  similar  sum.  The  loss,  therefore, 
by  the  law's  delay  in  this  single  case,  before  it  can 
now  be  settled,  will  not  be  less  than  a  hundred 
pounds.     TliQ  law*a  expense,  by  direct  charges,  it 
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ft  ttftrftnt  dfolr.  Aid  poMtbflity  of  similar  oe* 
ottfteneet  tnnit  be  obTiated»  hj  eompelliog  the 
deeiflion  of  the  primary  court  within  a  fixed 
term  of  eight  weeks  fi*om  the  date  of  application 
by  the  pnraner ;  unless  for  rery  specific  exceptions 
resembling  those  already  indicated.  The  consider- 
ation of  this  decision— its  reversal  or  its  confirma- 
tion—-should  be  made  by  the  secondary  court  within 
a  period  of  four  weeks.  The  third,  and,  what  we 
consider  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  final  court,  should 
be  required  to  give  its  decision  within  a  similar 
period  from  the  intimation  of  the  appeal,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  then  in  session  ;  or  from  the 
opening  of  its  term,  if  the  court  were  not  sitting 
when  the  appeal  was  made.  The  last  decision  in 
the  most  extraordinary  cases,  and  by  the  highest 
court,  should  be  required  under  the  same  conditions 
as  that  of  the  third  court. 

We  shall  hear  of  the  judges  being  overwrought, 
and  compelled  thus  to  give  ill-digested  opinions 
and  decisions  ;  but  we  want  to  have  plain,  cheap 
law*— an  honest  article,  honestly  and  rapidly 
administered ;  so  If  the  judges  find  labour  ac- 
cumulating, they  will  decide  inconsiderately  on 
their  own  peril ;  because  the  hands  that  guide 
the  whole  machinery  must  be  fbund  in  the  su- 
preme court,  willing  to  give  opinions  to  subordinate 
judges  on  new  points  that  arise,  and  to  order  as- 
sistance from  a  supernumerary  force  to  prevent  an 
over-accumulation  of  undecided  cases. 

Our  only  object  at  present  is  to  sketch  the  skele- 
ton of  a  plan  by  which  rapid  action  may  be  secured, 
and  prompt  decisions  may  be  obtained.  It  is  plain 
that  this  scheme  would  secure  the  decision  of  the 
most  complicated  cases  within  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  the  first  complaint,  and  probably  within 
six  months.  The  shortest  period  would  never  bo 
exceeded,  except  for  the  intervention  of  terms  and 
vacations — contrivances  for  killing  time  that  ihould 
be  inexorably  hunted  down.  We  know  of  no  reason 
fi>r  vacations  while  work  remains  to  be  done.  A 
merchant  would  not  think  of  taking  a  vacation  with 
his  ledger  twelve  months  late  in  posting ;  and  we 
seenoreason  for  judges indulgingvagariesof  that  na- 
ture. Theyare  sometimes  costly  to  suitors.  We  have 
beside  us  the  return  to  a  creditor  on  an  Irish  bank- 
rupt estate,  which,  we  regret  to  observe,  is  marked 
nil;  and  some  doubt  may  be  entertained  that  the 
expenses  of  the  case  will  require  to  be  repaid  by  the 
claimants.  The  blunder  arises  entirely  fVom  terms 
and  vacations.  One  creditor  had  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  the  moveable  assets.  The  deed  of  sale 
was  to  be  reduced  in  one  of  the  law  courts,  as  an 
evident  fraud ;  but  then  the  vacation  was  at  hand ; 
and  although  the  opinion  of  the  judge  was  clearly 
stated,  yet  the  decision  was  not  formally  pronounced, 
and  the  long  vacation  came  on,  during  which  the 
defender  sold  the  goods,  pocketed  the  money, 
made  off  for  America,  and  left  the  creditors  in  the 
head  of  a  wrong,  without  a  remedy.  We  hold  that 
a  remedy  should  have  been  found ;  and  that,  as  one 
year  of  the  judge's  salary  would  have  met  the  de- 
ficiency, it  should  have  been  paid,  to  instruct  that 
learned  functionary,  and  all  other  legal  officials,  in 
the  probable  cost  of  a  long  vacation. 

The  country  will  »ave  mo&ey  in  the  e&d|  by  pay^ 


ing  wttll  fbr  troflCy  aod  leeurliif  ftf  rapid  eanatioii. 
The  re-opening  of  oases,  under  different  prttonoss, 
has  become  a  great  source  of  profit  to  lawyers,  and 
of  scandal  in  the  state.  A  property  has  bsea  liti* 
gated  in  Scotland  for  six  or  seven  years  past  Its 
extreme  value  is  not  more  tium  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  pounds.  The  question  involved  is  msrely 
the  identity  of  the  heirs  at  law  to  an  old  bsehelor 
who  died  without  a  will,  or  any  near  relatives.  A 
discussion  of  this  kind  should  not  oeonpy  a  \xmg 
time.  Neither  of  the  claimants  was  personsUy 
acquainted  with  the  individual  fh>m  whom  the 
property  descends.  Neither  of  them  had  in* 
terchanged  good  offices  of  any  kind  with  ths 
party  whom  they  seek  to  represent.  The  rsla> 
tionship  of  both  to  the  deceased  man  was  oa 
a  par,  and,  so  fiir  as  can  be  known,  unappre- 
ciated by  him.  Wealth  to  either  of  the  fiuniliM 
is  an  unexpected  aceident,  on  whioh  they  did  not 
calculate.  The  case  has  gone  into  oonrt  twice,  bss 
been  before  juries,  judges,  and  peers  ;  has  involfsd 
a  heavy  outlay,  and  obtained  two  deeisions ;  bat  it 
goes  In  again  on  some  new  pretence,  although, 
hitherto,  the  holder  has  been  successful.  Seven 
years  have,  we  think,  been  spent  in  this  way,  and— 
lawyers  must  live — seven  more  may  be  ireqmsite, 
unless  the  estate  be  brought  to  the  hammer  In 
order  to  pay  expenses.  Both  parties  were  poor ; 
but  they  found  benevolent  or  speculative  attorneys 
who  traded  in  law,  and  gladly  booked  tiielr  rsspoe- 
tive  claims.  The  prime  cost  of  law  is  very  trivial, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  selling  price  that  the  artido  is 
dear.  The  speculators  knew  that  they  eonld  lose 
only  a  small  comparative  sum,  but  that  they  might 
gain  a  very  large  bill  of  charges.  So  the  case  goes 
on,  although  if  it  had  oonoemed  the  guilt  of  either 
claimant  on  a  capital  charge,  he  would  have  been 
finally  acquitted,  or  hanged  and  fiorgotten,  nesriy 
seven  years  ago.  This  ease  illustrates  a  c^ingmi- 
quity.  The  land  is  over- ridden  by  law,  and  yet  tiie 
article  is  not  sufficiently  supplied.  Business  men 
must  put  an  end  to  this  anomaly  by  reforming  the 
law  entirely,  and  chiefly  the  law  chai^ges. 

With  this  power  of  appealing  andre-i^peaIiDg,di8* 
covering  new  views,  making  them  always  dissolviog 
views,  and  litigating  between  each  other  for  yean, 
two  lawyers  might  consume  an  estate  between 
them  ;  and  although  only  one  bill  of  costs  was  no- 
minally paid,  yet  some  law  bills  might  be  profitably 
liquidated,  for  10s.  per  pound  on  an  untaxed  sc- 
count  leaves,  we  presume,  a  fair  profit. 

Cheap  law  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  destroe- 
tion  of  unnecessary  verbiage,  and  the  abolition  of 
all  fees  to  officials.  The  latter  should  be  salaried 
functionaries,  and  be  prevented  from  accepting  or 
charging  fees.  Better  tax  bread  firom  the  oren 
than  justice  from  the  state,  if  we  must  have  one  of 
the  two.  A  revised  tariff  of  rates  for  drawing  and 
engrossing  law  papers  is  requisite,  but  impossible 
while  the  law  oontinues  to  be  a  mere  effort  to  over- 
reach. The  establishment  of  a  fixed  rate  is  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  the  principles  of  political  economy; 
but  in  this  case  we  recognise  the  necessary  excep- 
tion to  a  rule.  The  substitution  of  personal  eza* 
minations  and  defences  for  the  written  documents 

uow  so  prevalent,  would  gvM^tly  nduse  the  oeilBof 
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law  plflM  •  Iml  it  would,  we  may  be  told,  muM 
loMe  d«ditloiu  by  creating  oonftnion  in  the  mind  of 
the  jadge,  who  might  be  unable  to  follow  thoeridenoe 
of  tfaepJeadingsaddaoed.  To  all  this  sta^  we  answer 
by  the  question — Is  a  man's  property  of  more  impor- 
ttnoe  than  his  charaoter,  his  liberty,  or  his  life, 
that  the  eiTil  side  requires  so  many  more  dieeks  and 
preeaotions  than  the  oriminal  department  ?  Do  the 
nipporters  of  the  present  system  allege  that  men  are 
imprisoned,  banished,  or  hung,  on  merely  a  loose  trial, 
in  wliioh  the  minds  of  jndge  and  jory  have  been  oon- 
faaed  by oontradietory  statements?  Judges  and 
jarjmen  take  notes  of  the  evidence  as  it  is  giren  in 
eriminal  cases;  and  where  that  expedient  is  likely 
to  fail  in  ciril  pleas,  one  or  two  shorthand  writers 
will  save  much  money  to  suitors. 

Let  us  repeat  our  wants— celerity  and  oheapness 
in  law.  We  propose  to  reach  them  by  adopting 
one  organisation  of  law  courts,  and  probaUy  with 
a  more  complete  separation  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
lides  than  now  exists.  The  aid  of  juries  iif  civil 
easet  is  not  in  favour  with  the  lawyers,  and  yet 
it  is  a  species  of  that  arbitration  gemtM  often 
extravagantly  praised.  It  is  in  reality  that  mix- 
ture of  the  laical  and  professional  elements  that 
flhoald  secure  verdicts  founded  on  common  sense 
and  legal  knowledge,  as  two  pedestals  of  a  perfect 
arch.  Still,  the  jury  system  requires  a  more  com- 
plete organization  than  it  has  yet  possessed ;  al- 
though, especially  in  criminal  causes,  and  in  that 
hybrid  class  of  cases,  so  c<Mnmon  in  England,  re- 
ipeeting  domestic  relations,  or  broken  promises 
on  domestic  matters— and  founded  in  morals  on 
the  criminal,  on  law  on  the  civil  side — its  operation 
is  beneficial.  Common  civil  causes  are  not  more 
complex  in  themselves,  but  by  reason  of  the  tortu- 
ous character  of  the  law.  The  quirks  and  quibbles 
of  clever  attorneyship  are,  without  doubt,  foreign 
from  justice;  and  only  naturalised  in  the  law  courts 
from  the  profit  they  yield.  So  long  as  men  like 
Mr.  Warren  mention  the  loss  by  a  claimant  of  many 
hundred  pounds,  because  an  attorney's  copying 
clerk  omitted  the  letter  <*  r ' '  in  spelling  the  word 
"sheriffy'*  without  the  deepest  reprobation  of  the 
system,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  minds  of  the  law- 
yers are  unconsciously  more  occupied  with  their 


mysteries  than  with  right  and  justice.  But  fhna 
the  moment  when  legal  proceedings  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  gambling  character,  imparted  to  any 
system  where  a  misspelt  word,  or  an  omitted  let* 
ter,  gains  or  loses  a  case  ;  and  of  their  costly  ^a- 
racter,  whereby  a  man  may  lose  more  than  ite 
amount  in  enforcing  payment  of  an  account ;  and 
of  their  uncertain  character,  whereby  a  man  never 
exactly  knows  when  he  has  got  out  of  court— then 
the  aid  of  juries  wiU  be  more  valued,  and  they  wUl 
come  to  be  more  generally  employed  in  all  merean- 
tile  cases. 

We  propose  no  definite  means  of  accomplishing 
this  reform  ;  but  we  have  directed  attention  to  the 
existence  of  a  fearful  abuse,  by  which  a  large  sum  of 
money  is  annually  lost  to  the  country  ;  jnstiee  i» 
checked  in  more  eases  than  are  ever,  perhaps^ 
brought  into  any  court ;  and  is  perverted  in  th» 
causes  that  are  entered  by  the  casual  or  the  wilful 
error  of  a  clerk  in  the  omission  of  a  letter  from  a 
word  ;  as  an  abuse  so  enormous  that  it  disgraces 
society  in  the  country  where  it  exirts ;  and  as  « 
topic  of  agitation  not  less  important  than  any  other 
secular  subject  that  can  occupy  men's  minds  and 
their  time. 

The  legal  profession  are  not,  we  believe,  gainers 
by  the  system  which  they  might  long  since  have 
strangled,  and  should  have  destroyed.  Attorneys 
are  subjected  to  long  and  dangerous  accounts  and 
advances.  The  number  of  cases  is  necessarily  and 
greatly  contracted.  The  business  becomes  one  of 
immense  risk,  for  a  good  client  will  insist  upoa 
repayment  of  any  loss  sustained  by  errors  of  form; 
and  that  may  often  be  made  incases  with  which  the 
public  are  unacquainted.  No  class  in  society  would 
find  their  comfort  and  prosperity  more  promoted  by 
celerity  and  cheapness  in  law  than  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  yet  we  hardly  expect  a  radical  reform 
of  its  corrupt  abuses  to  originate  with  thal^ class  ; 
though  it  contains  many  of  the  most  high-minded 
men  in  the  empire — illustrating  by  their  apathy 
on  the  subject  the  force  of  education  and  engage- 
ments in  warping  the  judgment,  and  dimming  the 
intellect,  on  the  topic  to  which  they  are  directly 
applied. 
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A!r  excitement  in  this  conntiy  in  fkvour  of  the  Hnn- 
gtrisns  has  been  careftilly  nursed  by  the  MinisteriAl 
press,  stnoe  the  commencement  of  the  straggle;  and 
doring  the  last  month  it  has  risen  into  a  flame  of  zeal, 
so  high  that  Lord  Palmerston  himself  has  considered  it 
adTiBftble  to  regulate  the  foel,  and  to  declare  that  a  strong 
Austrian  empire  was  very  desirable  for  the  interests  of 
England  and  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  invasion  of 
Hungary  by  the  Bnssians  is  the  iuunediate  cause  of  the 
present  excitement  here,  which  probably  will  have  no 
other  result  than  a  sturdy  anathematiung  of  the  two  Im- 
perial parties  concerned  as  assailants;  while  it  would  be 
every eoavenient  (iseling  for  a  ministry  who  contemplated 
a  desQ^ot  into  the  arena, 


I  Fevr  questions  have  more  confused  the  Ariends  of  free* 
dom  in  this  country,  than  those  originating  in  the  feudal 
struggles  of  the  east  of  Europe.  Poland  was  undoubtedly 
overthrown  by  the  strength  of  arbitrary  powers,  acting 
against  a  fendal  system.  Eor  the  people,  however,  arbi- 
trary power  is  better  than  the  feudal  system,  because  it 
places  one  despot  in  the  room  of  many ;  and  by  enlarging 
the  circle  of  his  tyranny,  renders  him  less  dangerous  to 
the  peasants  individually. 

The  Anstrian  empire  has  been  gradually  creeping  out 
firom  the  blight  of  serfdom.  In  Gallicia,  in  Hungary,  and 
in  other  districts,  the  only  policy  of  the  coart,  not  imbecile, 
was  to  clip  down  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  set  firee  the 

eeril3«    The  Magyars  ia  Bung^  ire  newly  all  nobles  Vh 
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g«9lttier,  who  fonglit  for  freedom,  as  our  friends  of  the  Bowie 
Inife  in  Virginia,  or  of  the  rifle  in  Kentucky,  would  fight 
for  it ;  with  a  reservation  in  favour  of  their  peculiar  institu- 
tions. Theyarecnrsedat  this  moment  in  consequenceof  their 
infiinging  the  liberty  of  others  while  they  battled  for  their 
own  freedom.  If  they  had  not  determined  to  act  towards 
Croatia  as  they  accuse  Austria  of  acting  to  them,  they  would 
have  had  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  and  his  followers,  fighting 
irith,  instead  of  agunst,  them ;  or  rather  the  Austrian 
(Government  would  have  peaceably  conceded  all  their  de- 
mands. The  present  threatening  aspect  of  the  war,  the 
invasion  of  Central  Europe  by  the  Russians,  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  Austria  to  Russian  policy,  which  that  em- 
pire was  useM  to  resist,  are  all  consequences  of  these 
original  disputes  ;  and  the  effort  by  Austria,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  its  severest  critics,  to  bring  its  various 
kingdoms  into  the  position  occupied  by  the  several  origi- 
nal divisions  of  the  British  empire. 

The  following  statement  of  the  case  is  made  up  by  a 
zealous  and  able  friend  of  the  Magyar  cause.  We  accom- 
pany it  by  a  few  notes  and  references,  to  show  some  of  the 
eommon  mistakes  current  on  the  topic,  and  into  which 
he  seems  to  have  fallen,  unless  our  authorities  be 
wrong.  We  must  now  accept  the  Magyars  as  cham- 
pions of  order  and  freedom,  even  if  it  be  imperfect 
freedom,  agunst  the  leaden  despotism  of  Russia  and 
its  ambitions  tactics ;  but  as  historical  facts — and  facts  of 
deep  interest,  bearing  not  only  on  the  past  but  the  pre- 
sent and  thefriture — we  are  not  to  forget  that  aristocratic 
tendency  which  has  ruined  Poland,  and  weakened  Hag- 
yarism,  if  it  has  not  destroyed  the  Magyars. 


**  The  present  struggle  going  on  between  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  and  the  Hungarian  people  renders  the  history 
of  the  seat  of  war  a  matter  of  singular  interest.  The  in- 
terference of  Russia  in  the  matter  has  roused  the  sympa- 
thies even  of  the  best  friends  of  Austria  in  this  country, 
and  made  them  feel  for  the  Magyars  in  their  desperate 
contest  against  two  vast  empires.  The  interest  of  Austria 
is  clearly  to  preserve  Hungary  ;  but  it  is  not  w  clear  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  Hungary  to  remain  dependent  on  that 
great  but  motley  empire.  To  England  the  continuance  of 
the  unity  of  Austria  is  of  vast  importance;  but  should  the 
struggle  end  in  the  independence  of  the  Hungari^  and 
should  a  good  feeling  be  once  created  between  the  parent 
and  offshoot^  the  result,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
would  be  as  advantageous  as  ever.  Had  France  seconded 
ihem  against  Russia,  she  would  only  have  acted  in  accor- 
dance with  her  natural  rivalship  with  the  Cossack  ;  but 
Prance  has  preferred  the  alliance  of  despot  and  Pope ;  and, 
right  or  wrong,  the  people  of  Europe  have  now  only  one 
hope,  and  that  is,  in  the  friendly  offices  of  England. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  Europe  generally, 
during  the  long  peace  from  1815  to  1848,  and  nowhere 
have  these  changes  been  more  remarkable  than  in  the  east 
of  Europe.  Up  to  the  last  century  all  struggles  were 
merely  national,  or  arose  from  petty  quarrels  ;  while  that 
of  Poland  against  Russia  was  a  battle  of  two  masters  for 
the  possession  of  a  rich  booty  in  slaves.  Polish  liberty  was 
about  on  a  level  with  the  liberty  advocated  by  a  Virginian 
planter — ^liberty  for  masters  only.  But  the  present  cen- 
tury appears  destined  to  carry  real  freedom  over  the  whole 
civilised  world,  and  those  who  live  it  out  will  probably  see 
it  firmly  established  ov^  all  Europe,  either  in  the  shape 


of  Constitntiooal  Monarchy,  or  under  Bepnbljoan 
tions.  This  spirit  of  freedom,  which  is  the  prime  mover 
of  civilisation — ^and  only  oompaiatively  free  nations  en 
be  civilised — has  deeply  penetrated  thoee  countries,  ooee  » 
still,  which  lie  in  the  plains  of  the  Danube,  between  tin 
Krapack  and  Balkan  Mountains.  The  French  Befoh- 
tion,  say  our  neighbours,  has  done  this,  forgetting  thit  the 
French  Revolution  itself  is  but  a  ffiature,  and  a  very  rade 
one,  of  the  great  struggle. 

The  nations  occupying  the  east  of  Europe,  of  mixed 
race,  antipathic  to  one  another,  scattered,  and  yet  distinet, 
serfs  of  Austria  or  Turkey,  and  agun  within  themsebes 
divided  into  noble  and  vassal,  have  been  kept  in  too  gmt 
dislike  of  each  other  hitherto  to  act  with  unity.  Th^  havB 
been  too  busy  with  petty  disputes  and  quairds  to  ciidi 
much  of  the  breath  of  progress.  Still  they  have  kept  tpsii 
from  the  Germans  and  German  civilization.  Bnt  tine 
has  acted  with  its  unerring  force.  The  day  of  darknen  lad 
slavery  is  over ;  the  dawn  of  brighter  hours  has  eome. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  since,  England  gave  the 
signal^  and  the  energy,  resolution,  religion,  and  (kith  of 
her  people,  have  left  her  alone  in  the  world,  with  her  efaild 
of  the  same  race,  America,  a  free  country.  But  thoogk 
to  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans  we  owe  English  libertj,  we 
only  now  reap  the  real  fruits  of  a  two  hundred  years'  smviI 
struggle  ;  while  America,  though  free  in  other  respefts, 
has  the  curse  of  black  slavery  on  it.  France  began  her 
struggle  sixty  years  ago,  and  having  been  neoesutated  to 
keep  skirmishing  ever  since,  has  made  less  progress  thss 
might  have  been  expected.  Germany,  Austria,  Hungarr* 
and  the  surrounding  nations,  have  at  last  commeDced 
also ;  but  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  them  pass  tbroogli 
the  ordeal  more  rapidly  than  the  rest.  Certiunly,  witli 
England  and  France  to  copy,  having  the  benefit  of  taking 
all  that  is  good  fh>m  the  American  Republic,  from  tlie 
English  Constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  French  demo- 
cracy, Europe  has  much  trouble  saved  her  ;  bnt  as  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  neither  is  there  to  rational 
liberty.  Both  require  patience,  self-denial,  and  moch 
labour. 

The  part  of  Europe  to  which  we  refer  is  occupied  hf 
three  separate  races:  the  Sclavonics,  the  Boumains,  aodthe 
Hungari,  or  Magyars.  The  numerous  races  of  the  Scfah 
vonics  are  divided  into  tribes,  differing  in  origin,  language, 
religion,  as  well  as  in  geographical  position.  Those  d 
the  lUyrian  family  occupy  the  northern  Turkish  pro?iDeei» 
Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia ;  and  the  southern  dirisiott, 
known  as  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  the  BanaL  Those  of  the 
Tseck  family  occupy  part  of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Monria, 
and  the  north  of  Hungary,  under  the  name  of  Slovsehi. 
Those  of  Gallicia  are  Poles  and  Ruthens. 

The  WalUichians,  or  Roumiuns,  about  seven  milHon< 
in  number,  dwell  in  the  Danubian  provinces  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  and  are  akin  to  those  of  Transylvania  and 
Bessarabia.  The  Magyars,  fiy^  millions  *  in  number, 
dwell  in  the  centre  of  Hungary,  forming  a  oommoOi  in- 
terest with  the  Sclavonics  of  the  north  and  south,  and 
with  the  WalUchians  of  Transylvania,  and  fonningthus  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Hungary. 


*  The  nnmber  of  the  Magyars  is  not  quite  three  mifliaaa,  •^ 
cording  to  some  of  the  itatemeota  we  have  seen.  SteiB,  a  wiitcr 
of  some  weight,  ssya,  they  number  3,600,000,  io  a  popolatioi  of 
10,000,000  to  12,000,000.  The  Sela?oaiaBi»  isdadiH  the 
Croats,  are  more  than  4,000,000. 
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Before  B'ebniaiy,  1848,  the  SdAvonica  and  Boumaans* 
confined  thenuelves  to  silent  hopes.  Hungary,  however, 
vhicb  had  in  its  diet  a  power  of  resistance  against  the 
administratiTe  despotism  of  Austria,  had  been  long  strug- 
gling lor  the  right  to  administer  it^  own  affiurs,  and  for 
power  to  extend  equality  and  political  liberty  to  all  classes. 
Little  was  heard  of  the  struggle,  under  the  re^me  of  Met- 
temich,  when  all  Germany  rejoiced  in  a  slavish  and  timid 
press ;  but  the  revolution  of  1848,  by  extending  the  move- 
ment, brought  it  into  notice.  The  Sclavonic  diet,  at 
Prague,  the  bombardment  of  that  city  by  Windischgratz, 
snd  several  insurrections^  first  roused  our  attention.  This 
party  hoped  to  convert  Austria  into  a  Sclavonic  empire, 
and  therefore  joined  the  Kmperor  against  the  Viennese 
and  Hungarian  people.  Jellachich  and  the  Groatians 
were  equally  interested  in  liberty  with  the  Hungarians  ; 
hat  the  court  succeeded  in  capturing  to  their  side  this 
distinguished  leader. 

The  iate  of  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, now  rests  on  Hungary.  That  nation  defeated, 
it  and  Austria  become  Cossack  vassals,  and  Turkey  will 
SQcceed.  The  rest  of  Europe  will  then  have,  in  a  bloody 
war,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  supineness.  Let  us  there- 
fore offer  no  apology  for  a  brief  narration  of  events. 

Marching  from  the  East  in  the  ninth  century,  the 
Hungari,  or  Hans,  whose  principal  tribe  was  that  of  the 
Magyars,  founded  a  power  which,  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  Europe.  At  its 
height,  when  Mathias  Corvin  was  its  ruler,  it  conquered 
Aoslria,  and  spread  from  the  Inn  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
from  Poland  to  beyond  the  Danube.  But  the  exhaustion 
caused,  by  a  hundred  years  of  terrific  struggles  with 
Tu-key,  and  the  system  of  elective  kings,  brought  them 
onder  the  yoke  of  Austria.  At  the  death  of  Louis  II.,  at 
the  battle  of  Mohats,  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V ., 
came  to  the  throne  by  election.  But  this  selection  of  an 
Austrian  prince  by  no  means  alienated  the  independence 
of  Hungary.     And  yet  this  is  the  only  chum  of  Austria. 

But  the  Hungarians  never  gave  up  their  independence. 
In  1722,  and  in  1790,  they  extracted  from  their  kings 
the  declaration  that  Hungary  was  a  free  country,  inde- 
pendent in  its  system  of  legislation  and  administration, 
and  in  no  manner  subordinate  to  any  other  country. 
Under  Francis  U.,  the  same  declaration  was  renewed. 
The  fact  is,  Hungary  was  to  Austria  what  Hanover  was 
to  Enghind.  The  same  man  could  be  Emperor  of  Austria 
snd  King  of  Hungary,  but  the  two  countries  were  entirely 
independent.  It  is  true,  that  Austria,  in  the  plentitude 
of  its  power,  never  respected  this  fact ;  but  force  is  not 
right ;  and  the  Hungarians  never  resigned  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  day  that  Austria  and  Hungary  were  connected  by 
having  the  same  chief,  that  day  the  struggle  commenced, 
and  it  has  never  ceased.  The  Hungarians  expressly  stated 
in  their  contract  with  Ferdinand,  that  any  attack  on 
them  coming  from  him,  as  an  Austrian,  would  be  met 
by  armed  resistance.  This  armed  resistance  has  been  often 
resorted  to,  and  always  successfully.  Never  yet  has 
Anitria  wholly  crushed  Hungary.  •'  It  was  the  consis- 
tency in  treachery,  the  disloyal  obstinacy  of  the  Austrians 
during  two  centuries,  which  preserved,  in  the  hearts  of 

*  See  **  De  I'Origine  des  Hongroia ;  La  Tnmsylvanie  et  les 
haUtMs;  Be  Tesprit  pabUc  en  Hongrie  depnis  la  Eerolution 
^nacaiae ;  by  M,  A.  de  Qciandai"  and  also  **jAMQngn€^  par  Emile 
Margserin," 


the  Hungarians,  such  hatred  of  Austria" — says  M.  Mar- 
guerin.  "  Two  facts  eloquently  prove  this  :  the  Hun- 
garian people,  who,  during  the  whole  fifteenth  century,  shed 
inexhaustible  floods  of  blood  to  keep  the  Turks  out  of 
Europe,  who  confounded  in  the  same  sentiment  the  love 
of  country  and  the  Catholic  faith,  this  people  threw  them- 
selves mto  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  called  them  their  brothers 
and  allies,  because  they  were  the  enemies  of  Austria,  and 
became  converted  to  Protestantism,  because  Austria  re- 
mained Catholic  ;  and  not  to  the  Protestantism  of  Luther, 
which  came  from  Germany,  but  to  that  of  Calvin.*  Deep 
must  have  been  the  injuries  inflicted  by  Austria  to  induce 
a  people  to  abjure  their  faith  and  their  ancient  hate." 

Though  M.  Marguerin  here  exaggerates  the  extent  of 
Protestantism  in  Hungary,  there  is  much  truth  in  what  he 
says. 

But  Hungary  always  gladly  sided  with  Austria  when 
justly  governed.  Their  devotion  to  Maria  Theresa  is 
well  known.  They  saved  Austria,  and  Hungary  became 
attached  to  the  empire  from  good-will.  Had  others  be- 
haved as  did  King  Maria  Theresa,  Hungary  would  have 
become  a  part  of  the  empire  ;  but  Joseph  II.  came  and 
undid  all.  Instead  of  grafting  reforms  on  the  antique 
institutions  of  Hungary — too  deeply  rooted  to  be  effaced 
— and  heading  the  Diet  to  spread  emancipation,  Joseph 
tried  to  govern  as  emperor  and  master  ;  and  Hungary 
resisted,  to  be  soon  deprived  of  her  best  arm,  by  recognis- 
ing Leopold  as  hereditary  king.  From  him,  however, 
they  received  a  thorough  constitutional  organization. 
Municipal  government,  the  old  system  of  Hungary,  was 
restored  ;  and  the  right  of  king  and  diet  jointly  to 
make  laws  was  recognised.  The  Parliament  was  to  meet 
once  every  three  years,  while  the  Hungarian  language 
was  allowed  in  schools  and  law  courts,  instead  of  Latin. 

But  1789  tore  Hungary  from  the  peaceable  prosecution 
of  independent  organization.  Austria  forced  her  to  the 
battle-field,  after  crushing  in  slaughter  the  first  re< 
publican  movement  of  the  Hungarians,  known  as  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Hungarian  Jacobins.  The  warlike  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  however,  soon  made  them  forget  all 
but  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  trumpet,  and,  as  under 
Maria  Theresa,  they  again  saved  Austria. 

Napoleon  once  overthrown,  the  Hungarians  were  sent 
home  contemptuously.  Liberty  and  country  were  two  words 
forgotten,  it  was  thuught.  M.  Metternich  was  mistaken. 
That  great  St.  Barthelemay  of  nationality  and  liberty,  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  protest; 
and,  from   1815,  the   struggle  between  Hungary   and 

*  We  know  no  reason  for  the  statement,  so  frequently  made 
in  this  oonntxy  within  the  past  few  months,  that  the  Hnngarians 
are  Protestants.  M.  Kossuth  is  a  Protestant ;  the  peasantry,  on 
the  other  hand,  place  white  crosses  on  their  breasts,  and  call  this 
the  holy  war.     The  census  of  1840  gave — 

Roman  Catholics, 6,897,500 

United  Greek  Church 919.400 

Schismatic  Greek  do.,  ...  ...         1,302,100 

Calvinista,    ...  ...  ...  ...         1,800,100 

Lutherans,  ...         ...         ...  858,300 

The  Sclavonian  races,  it  should  he  remembered,  are  only  modem 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Bohemian  name  is  closely  identified  with 
the  early  Protestantism  of  Europe— with  John  Hoss,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  other  Protestant  martyrs  and  confessors — with  the 
Elector  Palatinate,  and  his  Prot^tant  army,  defeated  by  the 
Aostrians  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  when  the  country  hecame  Ko» 
man  Catholic  by  law.  The  first  boon  to  the  Sclavonics  wrested 
from  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  was 
their  independence  of  the  Fope^  and  the  superiority  of  their  own 
Patriarch. 
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AtistriA  wtf  renewed*  The  meanM  of  battling  were  no 
longer  the  same.  The  contest  was  transferred  from  the 
hattle-field  to  the  floor  of  the  Diet.  The  prtnoiptes  at 
rariance  were  right  against  injustice — ^progress  against 
itaUt  qWf  and  democratic  liberty  against  despotism.  The 
straggle  has  been  ardnooa,  thoogh  unnoticed,  hj  Europe, 
and  has  never  ceased. 

The  Hungarian  nobles — ^that  is,  the  army,  nobiUs  tive 
tervientet,  int7itone^<*— once  restored  to  their  homes  after 
the  peace,  expected  as  a  reward  for  their  devotion  that 
the  constitution  would  be  respected.  But  Mettemich 
thought  otherwise.  A  liberal  Diet  at  Presburg  would 
send  ideas  to  Vienna.  But  all  failed  ;  the  Hungarian 
nobility  were  neither  an  obstinate,  narrow-minded,  nor 
blind  aristocracy — ^they  knew  that  nationality  and  liberty 
must  go  together — they  had  before  them  the  example  of 
Poland,  which  perished  because  it  fought  only  for  liberty. 

In  17dO,  the  magnates  of  the  liberal  party  began  by 
abolishing  seignoral  rights,  and  laying  the  foimdations  of 
ciril  and  religious  equality ;  while  a  commission  examined 
the  best  plan  for  wholly  emancipating  the  peasants.  But 
Prancis  I.  and  Mettemich  stopped  all  this,  and  little  was 
done.  Still,  the  Diet  at  Presburg,  in  1802,  that  of 
Transylvania,  in  1811,  demanded  civil  equality,  though 
without  effect.  Prom  that  date  until  1825,  Austria  go- 
verned despotically,  the  Diet  being  suspended,  and  only 
summoned  in  the  lost  year,  when  Hungary  was  on  the 
verge  of  insurrection.  Thanks  to  the  immortal  Stephen 
Sz^chenyi,  the  Emperor  apologised,  promised  to  call  the 
Diet  every  three  years,  and  recognised  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary. 

The  insurrection  of  Poland,  and  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
caused  some  delay  ;  but  in  1832,  the  Liberals  gained  the 
first  serious  attack  on  seignoral  rights,  and  the  aristocracy 
began  to  resign  them  of  itself.  But  self-interest  now  raised 
up  allies  for  Austria.  The  nobles,  who  were  unwilling  to 
yield  their  feudal  claims,  became  Conservatives.  The  Diet 
is  composed  of  a  Chamber  of  Magnates  and  a  Second 
Chamber.  The  opposition  to  reform  came,  of  course,  from 
the  Lords,  not  the  Commons.  In  1839,  Austria,  backed 
by  the  Conservatives,  refused  reform;  but  both  this  Diet  and 
that  of  1843  did  much.  Heligious  liberty,  the  admission 
of  commoners  to  office,  and  the  right  of  peasants  to  buy 
land,  were  reforms  carried  by  the  Magyar  Liberals. 
Trial  by  jury,  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  to  aid 
the  peasants  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  code  for  the  barbarous  criminal  law  of  the  middle 
ages,  were  reforms  defeated  by  Austria  and  the  Conserva- 
tivesy  on  the  same  principle  that  Metternich  organised  the 
massacres  of  Oallicia,  by  setting  the  peasants  against  the 
nobles,  who  battled  for  popular  freedom.  But  the  peasantry 
of  Hungary  were  not  thus  to  be  taken  in.  They  knew 
by  the  reforms  demanded,  and  by  the  sacrifices  made, 
that  the  nobles  were  sincere,  and  Austria  saw  befi>re  her 


*  "  Originally  formed  of  oonqnering  bands,  the  nobility  was 
iacreased  1^  all  serfs  who  distingoisfaed  themselves  in  war;  hence 
the  democratic  character  of  those  gentlemen,  and  their  number. 
Onoe  a  noble,  the  serf  was  exempt  from  the  money  tax  —sign  of 
servitude — and  paid  the  blood  tax.  In  times  of  war,  the  nobles 
were  always  under  arms ;  the  serfs  also  came  oat  to  the  leff^  en 
MMStf.  The  situation  of  the  nobility  will  be  better  understood 
by  adding  that  many  nobles  paid  to  be  exempt  from  arms ;  and 
few  serft  chose  to  exchange  serfdom  for  arms.  Most  of  the 
Hmgariaa  nobility,  despite  their  privileges,  tilled  the  soil  with 
their  own  hands,"— Jforyiwrifi. 


a  united  nstion,  whieh  nitimsiely  most  be  in  iodependent 
one.* 

The  empire  hit  now  upon  a  new  plan,  tfnable  to  eon* 
tend  face  to  face  with  such  an  enemy,  it  detennined  to 
rouse  the  national  susceptibility  of  the  Croatians.  United 
to  Hungary  during  eight  hundred  years,  Croatia  alwin 
enjoyed  privileges  granted  to  it  by  the  Magyar  kings. 
One  of  these  was  the  right  of  adminutering  itsell  Lavs 
voted  by  the  Diet  of  Presburg  are  not  obligatory  on  Crot' 
tia;  this  reserve,  however,  berog  fteely  made  each  time  b^ 
the  Diet  itself.  Kow,  amongst  the  new  laws  torn  from 
Austria,  was  one  tending  to  substitute  for  Latin,  long  us- 
posed  by  the  Emperors,  the  old  business  language,  that  of 
the  Magyars.  But  Austria  then  raised  enemies  to  Hon- 
gary,  and  from  Croatia,  untouched  by  the  new  law,  came 
the  crime  of  opposition.  Two  men,  backed  by  the  tama- 
rilla,  organised  the  resistance.  These  were  John  Dras- 
covitch,  who  led  the  alarmed  aristocrats,  and  Louis  Gar, 
who  used  the  spirit  of  nationality  to  rouse  the  yonng  men. 
But  Drascovitch  disappeared  with  the  struggle,  and  Loots 
Gay,  convicted  of  taking  money  from  Metternich  and  Mi- 
loch,  hospodar  of  Servia,  fell  into  contempt. 

But  the  resistance  was  organised,  and  the  Austrians 
succeeded  in  sending  deputies  from  Croatia,  favourable  to 
their  views,  by  the  most  flagrant  despotism.  She  snspended 
the  majority  of  the  electors.  But  the  Diet  was  not  de- 
ceived, and  ordered  the  Croatian  members  to  speak  Mag- 
yar, after  six  years  in  the  Parliament.  In  Hnngirr, 
seventeen  dialects  are  spoken,  of  which  Magyar  is  the 
principal.  The  Diet  said: — ^^  Speak  your  own  dialects 
in  your  municipalities,  in  your  law  courts,  in  your  schools 
and  churches ;  but  in  the  Diet  of  Hungary  speak  Hnnga- 
rian,  the  only  language  understood  by  all  the  deputies." 

"  The  interval,"  says  Marguerin,  **  which  separated  the 
Diet  of  1843-1844  from  that  of  1847  was  not  lost  by  die 
agents  of  Austria.  It  set  against  each  other  the  two  par- 
ties which  it  had  created  in  little  Croatia.  While  the  Illj- 
rians,  backed  by  Austria  and  the  Hungarian  Conservatires, 
recriminated  against  the  Diet,  the  Croatian  Liberals  Tal- 
lied to  Hungary.  Wishing  to  progress  with  the  Magyars 
they  rejected  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  leant  on  tbe 
patriots  of  Presburg.  At  the  Revolution  of  March,  184^ 
in  Vienna,  the  political  feeling  of  Croatia  ran  high,  sod 
the  influence  of  Austria,  with  the  military  importance  of 
the  province,  made  it  the  instrument  of  Uie  court  to  do 
the  work  of  reaction,  and  crush  Hungary. 

When  Mettemich,  on  the  12th  March,fled  from  VIeons, 
the  Hungarian  Opposition  took  oflice — Louis  Batthyani, 
a  liberal  lord.  President  of  the  Council ;  Klauzal,  Minister 
of  Agriculture  ;  Szcmer,  Interior  ;  Deak,  Justice ;  Me»- 
zaros,  war  ;  Eotveos,  a  poet  and  oratw,  Bdocatioo : 
Sz^chenyi,  Public  Works  ;  and  Louis  Kossuth,  Finances. 

*  Our  contributor  is  a  thorough  Magyar.    Whatover  the  Did 
attempted  is  right,  and  the  proposals  of  Anstria  Decessnly 
wrong.     Despotic  courts  do  canons  things,  we  admit,  bnl  wby 
even  Mettemich  should  seek  the  murder  of  feudal  mperion  is 
Gallicia  against  iieir  will,  to  hdp  their  peasantiy,  yet  sgsutit 
their  will  again  should  restrain  feudal  snperion  from  enaacipit- 
ing  their  serfs  in  Hungary,  we  cannot  tell;  and  the  lisleneBt 
is  very  like  the  Apocrypha.  It  could  not  have  been  Hettersich  vix) 
organised  the  Diet,  giving  the  right  of  electioa  to  an  hefediteiy 
nobility  aloncK-a  nobility  like  the  race  of  poets,  bora  sad  sot 
made — a  nobility  that  constructed  tbe  laws,  but  esonptei  tliea* 
selves  from  the  payment  at  taies.     Metteraieh  saiely  6i  sot 
make  the  old  Hugariaa  oonstitutioa,  whioh  divided  the  pop** 
lation  into  two  dasses,  daseriMag  Jhrntrnpt^wlmmJidm'^ 
mitera  fkhet  eofUrikugtu,  or,  in  other  words  m^  "tks  Ml  V^f 

rol^**  and  "tho  niseiabte  aeift  who  ^  tases,** 
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Tbil  gfMt  wuk,  one  of  the  noit  nugnUlceiit  orators  nd 
gKiteti  organisers  of  modem  times,  was  the  sonl  of  erefy- 
thing.  At  first  a  lawyer  and  joamalist,  he  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe.  The  Chamber  of 
Magnates  retreated  befere'the  rerolation  ;  the  Commons, 
led  by  Koesatb,  became  everything.  Never  did  Parlia- 
mfent  do  acts  so  bold,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  glori- 
Att.  They  voted  the  abolition  of  forced  lahonr ;  they 
dsolared  that  the  land  held  by  the  peasants  as  tenants 
was  henceibrih  their  property,  thos  giving  np  at  least 
thirty-fife  millions  sterling  worth  of  land  ;  they  decreed 
shDoit  aniversal  saffirage,  and  did  all  that  in  them  lay  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  non-Magyar  people  ahont  dialects  ; 
created  a  responsible  Hungarian  ministry,  removed  the 
Piet  from  German  Presbnrg  to  Magyar  Pesth,  and,  in  fine, 
left  feudalism  for  otvilization.* 


*  Cor  oontributor,  we  sospect,  merely  paraphrases  the  state- 
imta  of  tbe  French  writer,  who  misled  him  a  few  pan4^raph9 
back,  regatding  the  preTslenoe  of  Calmiitio  doctriaes  amongst 
the  Hans.  We  quote  a  carious  passage  from  a  work,  entitled 
"  A.ppolyon  and  Reaction  of  the  Sclavoaians,"  by  Colonel  F.  T. 
Boiler,  pnblished  in  1847,  by  Partridge  and  Oakey,  of  London. 
Tbe  passage  bears  npon  this  snbject,  and  the  book  was  pnblished 
Wore  these  trooblea  began : — 

**  The  Magyans  although  the  minority  in  Hnngnry,  appear 
diUnniaed,even  with  lire  and  sword,  should  it  become  necessary, 
to  assimilate  these  tribes  to  themselves,  by  making  them  essen- 
tially Hungarian,  and  their  own  language  that  of  the  nation. 

**The  war  of  the  journals  has  been  acting  on  the  snbject;  and 
tbe  efforts  of  the  peremptory  barbaric  line  of  the  Magyars,  to 
compel  the  Sdaroniana  residing  in  that  conntry  to  adopt  their 
dialed,  are  notorious. 

"  The  Sdavonians,  on  the  other  hand,  with  great  dctermina- 
tioD,  resist  all  attempts  of  the  above  tendency,  which  only  serve 
to  unite  them  more  firmly  to  each  other ;  and  the  probable  re- 
sult will  be  the  farthering  of  the  secret  projects  of  the  oppressed 
nation,  forming  them,  by  the  force  of  drcumstances,  under 
Northern  influences,  into  a  separate  state. 

"  The  efforts  of  the  Magyars,  so  far,  is  praiseworthy,  as  a 
Rassian  influence,  which  is  most  essentially  forwarded  by  the 
attempt  of  the  Austrian  Sdavonians  to  assimilate  their  langoage 
to  that  of  Bnasia )  and  in  spite  of  the  vicinity  of  Poland,  and 
the  recoUection  of  Russian  sympathies  for  that  country,  displayed 
ss  they  were  with  unsparing  Tiolence,  in  which  despotic  severity 
ihone  out  ia  all  its  most  hideons  colours,  Russian  influence  in- 
cnaaee  to  a  moat  remarkable  degree. 

Anstria,  aware  of  the  side  from  which  danger  may  arise,  has 
been  silently  adopting  measures  to  counteract  the  progress  of  the 
Sdaval  peculation ;  she  has,  amongst  other  means,  established  the 
Huagariaa  language  as  the  standard  of  the  country,  her  laws, 
kc.,  being  written  in  that  dialect. 

I  )The  Sdavonians  of  Austria  in  Hungary  may  be  relativdy  said 
to  bear  the  same  analogy  to  her  as  Irdand  does  to  England. 
Discontent  exists,  and  partly  from  the  samecauses  of  early  oppres- 
sion and  misgovcmment ;  and  Austria,  proverbially  slow,  will 
take  a  longer  period  to  remote  them  than  what  England  has 
done  in  respect  to  Ireland.  They  have  also,  in  common,  re- 
eonne  to  the  Mune  enevgetic  mode  of  exciting  attention  to  their 
grievanceo,  by  a  reference  to  the  torch  and  the  dagger.  Burn- 
ings and  mareudinga  are  put  into  requisition,  whenever  the  ne- 
ocMity  of  the  ease  should  demand  it. 

**  The  Hnngaiians  look  down  upon  them  with  contempt  and 
dfflance,  and  they  will  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  any  occasion 
ihat  may  present  itself  of  paying  back  to  their  oppressors  the 
contempt  which  they  have  heaped  on  them. 

"  The  object  of  the  Government  of  Austria  (Leopold's  idea) 
VIS  to  Qermanise  both  *,  but  that  plan  failed,  and  only  served  to 
diagnit  both  parties.  They,  the  Sdavonians,  have  hitherto  looked 
np  to  the  Government  of  Vienna  as  their  protectors;  but  latterly 
the  current  of  events — a  combination  of  drcamstances — have 
fbroed  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  power  beyond  the  Car- 
pathtaa  menntains. 

It  ia  a  remarkable  drcnmstance,  that,  however  the  Mnsco- 


NotMng  illegal  In  an  this.   Httngmy  only  acted  on  the 
old  contract  with  Anstria,  which  gave  her  her  own  inter- 
nal government ;  and,  as  the  popalar  caose  was  momen- 
tarily trinmphaaty  the  King  went  to  Presbnrg  in  Aprils 
and  ratified  all  the  decrees.     Up  to  this  time,  not  a  man 
in  Hnngary  dreamed  of  separation.  The  people  and  nobles 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  efface  distinction,  to  establish 
civil,  religions,  and  political  liberty,  leaving  Aastria  to 
act  in  Anstria  Proper  as  she  liked,  being  nowise  OOU'- 
nected  with  her,  save  that  her  Emperor  was  also  their 
king,  an  unfortunate  event,  certainly,  bat  not  binding  the 
two  nations.     But  Austria  was  not  prepared  to  give  up 
her  hopes.     To  make  Hungary  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  to  oonnect  her  as  Scotland  is  oonnected 
with  England,  had  been  the  scheme  of  nearly  all  her  rulers. 
Croatia  was  again  made  the  cat's-paw.     The  variety  of 
race  was  the  Machiavelian  weapon  of  the  empire.     Gay 
was  sent  to  Agram,  to  ronse  the  country  ;  bat  something 
better  was  needed,  and  Colond  Jellachich,  a  pnpil  of  Ra- 
detaki,  was  called  from  Italy,  and  made  Ban  of  Croatia, 
Sclavonia,  and  Dalmatia.     Marguerin  thos  paints  this 

man  :-— 

**  The  figure  of  JeUachich  ia  snfildently  enriona  to  be  worth 
reproducing,  offering,  as  it  does,  tbe  lost  type  of  the  condcUiert 


are  its  effects  in  a  ndghbouring  conntry,  yet  still  the  name  of 
Russia  inspires  no  dread;  on  the  contrary,  nowhere  is  she  more 
looked  up  to — more  feared — is  more  courted  than  by  these  en- 
thusiastic and  extraordinary  people.  In  those  countries  the  idea 
of  freedom  is  merdy  that  of  fredng  themsdves  from  any  present 
inconveniences,  and  shifting  the  yoke  ttom  one  master  to  another. 
There  is  a  deep-rooted  sentiment  of  loyalty,  which,  when  a 
cliange  does  take  place,  it  vrill  not  be  individual  contests,  or  per- 
sonal pre-eminence,  but  that  of  masses  transferring  themsdves 
spontaneously  to  the  new  dominion  that  they  may  choose  to  im- 
pose on  themsdves. 

**  The  Hungarians  are  chiefly  the  great  landed  proprietors  of 
those  countries,  and  they  are  too  few  in  number  to  cope  with 
the  people  on  any  serious  rising  or  expression  of  opinion.  As 
in  Poland,  so  in  all  those  neighbouring  countries,  there  are  but 
two  conditions,  viz.,  noble  and  serf;  there  being  no  connecting 
link  in  the  chain  of  society,  or  what  is  called  a  middling  dass 
— which  dass  is  of  so  much  importance  in  England,  and  consti- 
tutional countries.  It  is  the  want  of  that  which  rendered  the 
result  of  the  Polish  revolution  so  fatal  to  its  promoters,  and 
brought  it  again  under  the  merciless  yoke  of  the  Czar;  it  having 
in  fifict  no  root  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

"  The  &ct  of  Hungary  possessing  a  constitution  renden'  the 
question  interesting.  This  nation  will  probably  be  the  theatre 
of  future  great  events,  and  upon  it  Austria  keeps  a  most  watchful 
eye.  Hungary  claims  to  be  a  country  quite  independent  of  Aus- 
tria, asks  nothing  of  Austria  as  a  state ;  but  since  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  is  King  of  Hungary,  many  griefs,  or  grievances  aa 
they  are  called,  are  made  known  from  the  Diet  through  the 
Hungarian  Chancery,  which  must  follow  tbe  King,  wherever 
he  should  reside,  and,  legally  speaking,  ought  to  be  the  only  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  the  Diet  and  their  King,  although 
the  Diet  is  by  no  means  the  Representative  Assembly  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country — ^there  are  many  natives  and  many  dis- 
tricts of  country  within  its  mass,  which  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Diet.  The  Diet  is  an  assembly  of  prelates,  public 
officers,  magistrates  or  peers,  deputies  from  comitats  or  counties, 
and  from  free-towns ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  individuals — the  widow 
of  a  magistrate,  for  instance — ^to  send  personal  proxies  to  the 
Diet.  This  mixed  assembly  of  persons  is  connected  only  with  n 
privileged  dass  in  this  country ;  unless  a  Sdavat  or  a  Wallach  is 
from  ofiioe,  or  holding  land  immediately  under  the  Crown,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  class,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Diet.  Germans, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Sdavans,  Ruskaus,  and  many  other  nations  which 
could  be  enumerated,  unless  so  qualified,  can  never  raise  thdr 
voice  in  it,  or  make  a  complaint.    They  are  equally  exduded  from 


the  congregational  or  county  meetings  of  each  oomitat,  which 
forms  a  much  more  importut  pwt  of  the  comtitation  thaa  thq 
tito  ^nsfty  ttij  be  drtcited'^howeTer  risible  and  lauacdiatcjlDiet,*^ 
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ot  Ihe  10th  ce&tuij.    Son  of  %  mrgdBai  whom  bimTeiy  dented 
to  the  nnk  of  general  and  baron,  of  a  caltirated  mind,  of  lofty 
mannen,   derer   and   snpple   as  a  Sclavonic,  he   bonsts    in 
tarn  of  his  lofty  and  of  his  plebeian  origin.    True  Soudard, 
with  less  genius  than  morals,  he  drowns  in  gaiety,  which  delights 
his  soldiers,  his  thirst  for  money  and  his  ambition.     Actor  and 
illmiriotu  charUUoH,  he  excels  in  those  smart  sayings  which  are 
repeated ;  while  one  day  he  gives  forth  Sdavonic  sentiments  to 
the  people  of  Fragae,  boasts  of  attacking  Vienna  at  the  head  of 
a  Sdavonic  army,  and  declares  that  in  the  Magyar  he  is  attacking 
the  enemies  of  Germany,  while  next  day  he  and  his  Croats  bom- 
bard Vienna.       .  .        The  people  of  Croatia,  at  first 
canght  by  his  loose  bine  trousers,  his  white  aourka^  his  red  doak, 
and  his  pictures  of  saints,  now  no  longer  believe  him.'* 

Jellaohich  was  jast  the  man  to  g^et  ap  a  factittoos  op- 
position in  Croatia,  which  c^ain  French  writers  place  in 
connection  with  Hungary,  in  the  same  position  that 
Hungary  is  to  Austria.  But  Croatia  is  as  much  a 
part  of  Hungary  as  Ireland  is  of  Engbind,  less  the 
bad  government.  Croatia  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  Hungary  for  800  years,  and  Hungary  never  was  a  part 
of  Austria.  Croatia  sends  members  to  the  Hungarian 
parliament ;  Hungary  never  sent  a  deputy  to  Vienna. 
The  laws  of  Austria  touch  not  Hungary ;  those  of  the 
latter  are  of  necessity  received  by  Croatia,  which  is  a 
privileged  province,  not  a  nation  united  by  solemn  treaties 
with  another.  The  other  complaints  of  Croatia  against 
Hungary  are  about  on  a  level  with  the  question  of  lan- 
guage. The  revenue  of  the  province  being  unequal  to  its 
expenditure,  Hungary  pays  the  difference.  Moreover, 
the  Hungarians  looked  even  to  their  prejudices,  and  de- 
creed that  the  laws  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  voted  in 
Hungary,  should  have  no  effect  in  Croatia,  a  country 
Catholic  to  intolerance.  The  new  ministry,  moreover, 
offered  to  give  office  to  Croatian  members  ;  they  refused  ; 
it  then  twice  offered  to  Croatia  separation,  but  it  refused. 
Meanwhile,  the  Croatian  deputies  were  not  received  at 
Vienna. 

Jellachich,  creature  of  Austria,  and  not  elected  by  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Croatia,  who  had  no  such  power, 
prepared  to  rouse  the  province,  aided  by  the  cur^  Hurban, 
who  told  the  people  that  the  Magyars  wanted  to  convert 
the  whole  of  Croatia  by  force.  National  prejudices,  or 
rather  provincial  prejudices,  still  more  narrow,  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  and,  most  of  all,  vast  promise  of  booty, 
roused  not  only  the  Croats,  but  brought  in  Bosniac  and 
Servian  volunteers.  Hungary  complained.  Austria  pre- 
tended to  blame  the  Ban,  and  declared  him  a  rebel.  But 
Jellachich  showed  the  private  despatches,  signed  by  the 
Emperor *s  ministers,  telling  him  to  proceed.  These 
despatches  were  all  found  in  duplicate  in  Vienna. 
Jellachich  then  refused  to  go  to  Presburg,  called  the 
municipality  of  Agram  a  diet,  purged  it  by  force  of  its 
liberal  majority,  suppressed  the  press,  and  declared 
Croatia  free  from  Hungary.  The  Hungarians  calmly 
appealed  to  their  king,  who  had  now  flown  to  Innsbruck. 

The  Hungarians  called  Jellachich  to  appear  at  Pesth, 
to  answer  for  his  rebellion  ;  the  Ban  went  to  Innsbruck, 
where  he  was  rapturously  received. 

But  on  the  5th  July  the  Diet  met  at  Pesth,  and  to 
them  the  Archduke  Palatine  declared  that  Ferdinand  had 
no  hand  in  the  troubles  of  Croatia,  quoting  the  official  de- 
claration of  Jellachich,  a  rebel,  while  the  same  day  200,000 
florins  were  sent  him.  The  Hungarian  ministry  tried 
conciliation,  called  on  the  Croatians  to  come  and  tell  their 
4;rievance8  by  their  deputies,  and  received  for  answer — 
i:ebellton,      Meanwhile,  reform  of  the  House  of  Lgrds, 


and  the  formatioo  of  a  national  vnay  of  200>000  ma,  viik 
a  loan  of  four  millions  sterling,  were  proposed  by  ^meik 
and  Ssemer,  and  voted  nnanimoosly. 

The  Austrian  eamarUla  negoUatod,  to  gain  time,  sod 
threw  in  the  Italian  question  as  a  8tnmbling-bloek,.o&r- 
ing  to  put  down  Croatia  if  Hungary  would  ud  in  patting 
down  Italy.  Despite  tremendous  opposition,  the  Hoh 
garian  ministers  voted  40,000  men  for  Italy,  to  shov  their 
good  faith  to  their  king.  But  the  Austrians  only  obtaiied 
these  40,000  men  after  solemn  declaration  that  they  ii- 
tended  giving  free  government  in  Italy.*  Kossuth  deeplj 
regretted  the  necessity,  but  he  looked  to  the  pngmatie 
sanction.  It  was  useless  ;  Austria  had  no  gratitnde.  The 
alliance  of  Hungary  with  the  Austrian  Liberals,  tad  iti 
vote  that  it  would  never  war  against  Germany,  irritated  Um 
Imperial  cabinet,  the  more  that  the  Magyars  thus  thoffdl 
how  false  were  the  insinuations  of  their  enmity  toall  thti^ 
German. 

But  Batthyani  and  Jellaohich  met  at  Vienna,  and  it  vii 
agreed  that  the  administration  of  Croatia  should  nauiB 
with  themselves,  while  the  Croat  deputies  were  to  sit  at 
Pesth,  and  address  the  Diet  in  Hungarian.  Any  other 
pretension  would  have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  member 
for  Swansea  speaking  Welsh,  the  member  for  Glasgow  is 
the  ancient  Scotch  dialect,  and  the  Irish  members  in  their& 
But  Radetxki  had  gained  victories  in  Italy,  and  Jellaehich 
and  the  c<unariUa  became  bold.  They  asked  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Hungarian  Ministries  of  War  and  Finaow; 
which  of  course  was  refused.  All  this  at  once  proved  that 
Jellachich  was  a  mere  instrument  of  Austria. 

But  the  Hungarians  wished  to  try  everything,  before 
they  appealed  to  arms.  Two  ministers,  Deak  and  Batth- 
yani, went  to  Vienna,  bearing  the  resignation  of  the 
Hungarian  ministry  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  unless  Jells- 
ohich  were  stopped  in  his  warlike  preparations.  They  vere 
not  received.  A  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  the 
Diet  went  next ;  who  thus  addressed  the  king,  by  the  lipi 
of  M.  Pazmandy,  just  made  prisoner  by  Austria : — 

"  It  is  ia  the  oame  of  the  fidehty  we  have  tlwwf%  shovi  diiuf 
ages  to  yoar  anoeston,  thst  we  now  call  on  yoa  to  laaiBten  the 
rights  of  oar  kingdom.  Hangary  was  not  united  to  your  crovi 
aa  a  conquered  province,  bat  as  a  free  nation,  whoae  pririkgei 
and  independence  you  swore  to  preserve  at  yoar  ero»nin|r.  The 
wishes  of  the  people  have  been  fulfilled,  thanks  to  the  k«i  car- 
ried by  the  kst  Diet  Why  are  the  righU  of  the  natioa  neaiccd 
by  an  insnrrection  where  chieb  openly  say,  they  are  fighting  ia 
the  interest  of  your  Majesty?  While  the  blood  of  Hojigtry  it 
flowing  in  Italy  to  defend  the  Aastrian  monarchy,  a  part  of  her 
children  are  being  perfldioaaly  excited  against  the  rest,  and  ia- 
pelied  to  disobedience  to  the  Uws  of  the  land.  iDSorrecCioa  aw- 
oaces  our  frontiers,  and  while  pretending  to  be  rising  to  strengthM 
oar  authority,  attacks  the  integrity  of  oar  kingdom,  oar  nevaad 
ancient  liberties.  In  the  name  of  the  people,  we  eall  on  yoar 
Migesty  to  order  the  Haogarian  regiments  to  obey  the  Hii^ariaB 
ministry  withoat  reserve.  We  wish  Croataa  to  be  free  from  aili- 
tary  despotism,  to  unite  fraternally  with  Hangaiy.  We  faithir 
demaad  of  yoar  Majesty  to  withdraw  from  yoa  reactioaaiy  eoaa* 
cila,  to  saaetioa  at  oaoe  all  voted  by  the  Diet  of  Pesth,  to  tamf 
and  dwell  at  Pesth  in  the  midat  of  yoar  people,  and  thoa  save  the 
coantry." 

An  evasive  reply  was  all  that  was  obtained.  The  same 
day  Jellachich  was  restored  to  his  rank  and  honoors.  This 
was  a  declaration  of  war.  T  he  Viennese  people  showed  their 
sympathy  with  the  Magyars  by  singing  the  Rakotsy,  their 
national  revolutionary  song.  All  the  Austrian  libersh 
did  the  same.  The  cause  of  the  Magyars  was  that  of 
freedom.     On  the  11th  September,  the  depntation  broogbt 

*  See  the  debates  of  the  Diet  in  Xs  JSr«iyrir,  «s  1848, 
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tiidr  KiDg^s  answer  to  tbe  Diet.  The  ministrj  resigned 
ioto  the  hands  of  the  Archduke  Palatine,  who  accepted, 
and  intimated  that  he  would  goyem  until  a  new  ministry 
was  fiinnedi  Jellachich  was  marching  on  Pesth.  Hun- 
garj  was  lost  if  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
Austrian.  A  deputy  declared  that  the  Palatine  could  not 
govern  without  a  ministry,  and  called  on  the  ex-ministry 
to  remain  in  office  until  new  ones  were  re-elected.  They 
accepted,  and  their  first  act  was  to  organise  the  national 
army.  Kossuth,  meanwhile,  declared  that  they  remained 
faiihfiil  to  their  king,  and  only  defended  themselves  against 
his  perfidious  Austrian  advisers. 

Hangary  was  almost  defenceless — ^all  her  munitions  had 
been  removed.  Her  regular  troops  were  in  Italy,  GbiUicia, 
and  Bohemia.  The  National  Gkiard  was  appealed  to,  and 
a  few  regiments  recalled  from  the  Lower  Danuhe.  The 
danger  was  serious. 

Jellachich  took  Fehervar  in  German  Stuhlweissenbourg, 
and  on  the  29th  September  marched  on  Pesth.  He  was 
met  by  an  Hungarian  army,  whose  infantry,  composed  wholly 
of  national  guards,  bore  the  shock  of  the  Ban's  cuirassiers, 
while  the  artillery,  worked  by  students,  destroyed  them. 
Two  regiments  of  hussars  annihilated  the  Croat  infantry, 
and  Jellachich  demanded  an  armistice,  during  which  he 
esc^ied  with  the  loss  of  his  rear-guard.  The  Revolution 
of  Vienna  followed.  This  should  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion, and  made  Hungary  free,  and  Austria  a  Bepublic. 
All  that  was  required  was  that  the  Hungarians  should 
march  on  Vienna.  The  Diet  of  Vienna  hesitated  to  call 
n  the  Hungarians,  and  did  it  too  late.  Windischgratz 
and  JeUaohich  had  had  time  to  concentrate  a  vast  army. 
Had  the  Hungarians  entered  Vienna,  and  given  the  Aus- 
trian Diet  courage  to  proclaim  the  Bepublic  as  they  wished, 
Austria  would  have  been  in  the  same  position  as  France. 

Bat  it  was  not  so;  and,  the  Austrian  Revolution  crushed, 
tbe  first  thought  of  the  Emperor  has  been  to  crush  Hun- 
gay."* 


*  We  place  considcFRble  rellaaoe  on  a  work  entitled  "Austria,*' 
by  Mr.  £.  P.  Thomson,  published  by  Smith,  Elder  and  Co., 
iamg  the  preient  year,  because  the  author  is  a  man  of  liberal 
opiaioiis,  who  visited  Aualria  and  examined  these  questions  on 
the  spot.  He  is  also  a  traveller  of  oonaiderable  experience;  and 
bis  former,  work  **  A  life  in  Russia ;  or,  the  Discipline  of 
Bespotisni,"  has  been  considered  authoritative.  He  says,  rt- 
gudiog  this  matter,  with  the  best  opportunities  of  acquiring 
information — 

**  The  pretenoe  of  the  Hungarians  that  tb^  took  up  arms  to 
•wore  the  adoption  of  liberal  principles  in  the  empire,  was  a  poli- 
tical Irand,  which  exposed  itselif  by  the  tone  of  independence  they 
SRogated  when  they  perceived  the  authority  of  Austria  vras  on 
the  wane,  and  were  emboldened,  in  consequence,  to  put  forward 
the  immoderate  pretensions  and  demands  which  originated  the 
«w,  and  called  forth  the  Ban,  a  Croat,  who,  dreading  the  servi- 
tode  intended  to  be  imposed  on  his  countrymen,  unsheathed  his 
svord  to  save  the  liberties  and  the  undivided  power  of  the  em- 
pire. Should  the  Hungarians  under  Kossuth  succeed  (a  result 
Httle  to  be  apprehended),  the  Sdavonian  race  would  be  subju- 
gated and  deprived  of  all  their  privileges,  and  Austria  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  wild  theorists,  instc»d  of  being  regenerated." 

The  preceding  account  of  the  Hungarian  quarrel  should  be 
Ksd  along  with  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Thomson's  work, 
"Austria,"  by  those  who  cannot  read  the  work.  The  two  acounts 
^er  greatly.  Both  are  by  able,  liberal  writers  ;  but  in  point 
of  information,  we  believe  Mr.  Thomson  necessarily  has  the 
lupeciori^,  from  the  drcunutance  that  he  has  devoted  time  on 
the  spot  to  this  inquiry : — 

"  The  oontagion  of  the  French  revolution  having  previously  set 
the  restiess  nationalities  of  the  Austrian  empire  in  a  ferment, 
Hnagaiy  had  seised  the  opporionity  afforded  by  the  crisis,  to 


phmge  into  the  arena,  and  to  demand  the  reeogmiion  of  the  inde* 
pendenoe  of  the  kingdom.  The  concession  waa  at  once  aooorded, 
and  it  was  proclaimed  a  distinct  state  with  its  own  king  and  die, 
with  an  independent  administration,  and  with  political  institu- 
tions modeUed  according  to  the  demands  preferred ;  but,  as  if 
instigated  by  terror,  or  bewildered  by  tbe  pressure  of  events,  the 
Austrian  Government  conceded  to  that  of  Hungary  the  power  to 
exercise  over  others  the  very  prerogative  against  which  they  had 
themselves  rebelled,  namely,  to  bring  the  Sdavonian  provinces  on 
their  borders  into  the  same  relations  with  the  Diet  at  Pesth, 
which  they  had  themselves  so  strenuously  repudiated  at  the 
court  of  Vienna.  Dissensions  and  jealousies  had  existed  for  many 
years  between  the  Tarious  races  inhabiting  Hungary;  but  the  Mag^ 
yars,  though  the  dominant^  and,  physically  considered,  the  superior 
race,  were  so  numerically  weak  as  to  furnish  barely  a  fourth  part 
of  the  total  returns  of  the  census;  the  remainder,  excepting  an 
inconsiderable  element  of  Germans,  and  about  a  million  Walla- 
chians,  being  made  up  entirely  of  Sdavonians.  Formerly,  the  use 
of  the  Latin  tongue  stood  in  the  same  stead  to  this  motiey  popo- 
lation  as  it  did  in  the  old  times  to  the  liieraii  of  Europe,  and 
enabled  them  to  meet  for  common  purposes  on  a  neutral  ground. 
But  this  compromise  was  terminated,  some  years  back,  by  the  sub- 
stitution, on  the  part  of  the  overweening  Magyars,  of  their  own 
national  language  for  the  conventional  Latin;  and  this  example 
and  foretaste  of  their  oppressive  ambition  was  naturally  ill-received. 
At  the  late  crisis,  however,  the  Diet  availed  themselves  of  a 
situation  in  which  the  court  of  Vienna  seoned  scarcely  to  retain 
the  power  of  refusing  anything,  and  obtained  the  imperial  sanc- 
tion for  definitively  and  absolutely  incorporating  vrith  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary  those  provinces  of  Croatia  and  Sclavonia  on 
their  southern  border,  which  had  hitherto  retained  a  quasi  inde- 
pendence of  their  own — the  whole  constituted  kingdom  being  of 
course  intended  to  represent  only  the  dominant  nationality  of 
the  Magyars. 

"  But,  in  this  project,  they  met  with  an  opposition  quite  un- 
expected, at  least  in  such  force.  The  nationality  of  the  Sda- 
vonians had  been  quickened,  by  the  revolutionary  epidemic,  into 
a  passion  quite  as  livdy  as  that  of  the  Magyars;  and  thqr  veiy 
reasonably  considered  that  if  the  new  system  of  politics  emand- 
pated  the  Hungarians  from  the  control  of  the  Germans,  it  could 
hardly  be  so  anomalous  in  its  operations  as  to  subject  them  to 
the  control  of  the  Hungarians.  Accordingly,  the  Provincial 
Diet  of  Croatia  returned  a  flat  refusal  to  the  propositions  des- 
patched from  Pesth,  and  where,  upon  the  strength  of  the  im- 
perial sanction,  the  Hungarians  prepared  to  enforce  their  will  by 
arms.  Baron  JeUachich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  promptly  accepted 
the  appeal,  and,  taking  the  initiative,  at  once  maidied  upon 
Hungary." 

The  career  of  few  men  taking  an  active  part  in  the  world's 
present  business  has  been  less  understood,  and  more  misrepre- 
sented, than  that  of  Jellacliich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia.  He  is  not 
surely  to  be  despised  in  France  because  he  is  the  leader  of 
armies,  and  not  a  man  of  large  fortune — in  France,  whose  ablest 
marshals  rose  from  the  ranks.  He  is  trusted  by  his  oppressed 
countrymen,  and  they  should  know  him  best.  If  he  had  been 
equally  well  trusted  by  the  Austrian  court,  the  aid  of  Russia 
would  not  have  been  required.  Windischgratz  imagined  that  he 
could  manage  the  Hungarians  without  him,  after  they  were 
driven  into  a  corner ;  and  we  remember  the  difference  between 
the  end  and  the  commencement  of  hut  year's  campaign.  This 
year  he  has  been  left  to  contend  with  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Hungarian  army,  while  the  Austrians  and  Bussiana  are  ma- 
nceuvering  around  Comorn. 

It  is  a  most  unfortunate  war,  in  which,  if  Austria  and  Bnssia 
are  successful,  they  will  crush  Magyar  freedom ;  and  if  the  Mag- 
yars beat  their  opponents  they  wUl  destroy  Croatian  and  Scla- 
vonian  liberty. 

It  is  terrible  that  these  results  to  Hungarian  freedom,  and  to 
Europe,  should  arise  from  the  perverse  determination  of  the 
Magyars  to  use  their  old,  and  certainly  very  poor  language,  in  a 
Diet  where  the  great  majority  of  deputies  should  have  been, 
but  were  not,  Sdavonians — because  perfect  freedom  was  not 
established. 

We  remember  no  case  in  which  a  more  urgent  reason  existed 
for  the  intervention  of  the  British  cabinet  than  this  most  cal*. 
mitous  vrar ;  where  liberty  is  absolutely  assailed  by  both  partira 
— ^and  where  the  good  offices  of  a  free  and  powerful  state  might 
yet  save  Europe  from  devastation,  or  war  to  the  knife  for  tba 
eustence  of  civiliaatioa. 
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It  18  intereating  to  trace  the  remnants  of  ancient 
enstoma,  wherever  thej  are  to  be  found;  bat  when  we 
meet  with  any  such,  now  existing  among  our  com- 
patriots, where  they  have  been  maintained  from  time 
immemorial,  yet  apparently  derived  from  Jewish  or  East- 
ern institutions  in  ages  the  most  remote,  we  are  im- 
mediately set  adrift  on  a  most  exciting  field  of  specu- 
lation, relating  to  no  less  than  the  original  peopling  of 
our  globe,  and  more  especially  as  to  what  was,  or  whence 
came,  the  particular  race  of  mankind  from  which  our 
British  ancestors  sprung.  The  late  learned  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  (himself  an  Irishman)  often  observed,  that  the 
customs  of  the  aboriginal  Irish  bear  a  very  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  ancient  Jews.  One  of  the 
customs  here  alluded  to  is  the  Ullaloo,  or  death-howl, 
a  counterpart  to  which  we  shall  find  in  Matthew  ix. 
83,  where  is  distinctly  mentioned  '*  the  minstrels  and 
people  making  a  noise"  in  the  chamber  of  the  recent 
dead.  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  that  in  the  Shetland 
Islands,  several  customs,  forms  of  speech,  and  habitual 
ideas,  are  to  be  detected,  much  more  assimilated  to 
the  ancient  Irish  than  to  any  other  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Isles;  though  if  these  things  betoken,  as 
it  should  seem,  the  same  Eastern  original,  the  branches 
of  that  great  portion  of  the  human  family  from  which 
the  Irish  and  the  Shetlanders  have  severally  descended, 
must  have  been  divided  at  a  period  long  anterior  to 
the  settlement  and  peopling  of  these  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. Eecnrring  again  to  Scripture  narrative  (be  it 
remembered  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  authentic 
hiatoiy  in  the  world)  in  exemplification  of  our  remark, 
we  find  the  expression,  ''Friend  of  the  bridegroom," 
mentioned  in  John  iii.  29,  and  referred  to  in  other 
places.  This  is  the  shoshabin,  or  internuncio,  an  im- 
portant personage  in  the  conducting  of  Jewish  match- 
makings, whose  office  it  is  to  arrange  preliminaries,  and 
afterwards  conduct  the  bridal  solemnities,  in  accordance 
with  Eastern  notions  of  decorum,  which  prescribe  a 
very  strict  guardianship  and  seclusion  of  unmarried 
females.  Now,  it  must  be  certainly  considered  a  sm- 
gular  circumstance,  that  in  Shetland  life  the  offices  of 
a  person  called  a  proetor  are  invariably  in  request  in 
the  wooings  among  the  peasantry ;  he  is  generally  an 
intimate,  and  of  course  he  is  a  trusted,  friend  of  the 
intended  bridegroom,  whom  he  always  accompanies  on 
his  first  visits.  When  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way,  he  is  made  the  channel  of  oommunioation,  the  ad- 
viser, the  arbiter,  and,  in  fact,  completely  the  shothahin 
of  the  Hebrew  writers.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  ob- 
vious and  appropriate  of  the  customs  we  have  been  al- 
luding to,  b  the  ceremony  of  espousal  or  betrothal, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  which 
now  lingers  among  us  only  in  the  most  remote  districts 
of  Ireknd,  and  universally  in  the  primitive  Isles  of 
Shetland.*    In  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  where  so  many 

•  The  writer  is  probably  unacquainted  with  tho  circum- 
Btanoe,  that  similar  practices  are  quite  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  The  thoihahin  is  a  re- 
eosniaed  official,  still  under  a  different  name,  even  in  the 
rural  and  upland  districts  of  Lanarkshire,  and  the  west  of 
SootlamI,  where  the  inhabitants  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
any  close  affinity  to  either  the  Irish  or  the  Shetlanders.  In 
the  West  of  Scotland,  the  peasantry  use  a  leas  agreeable 
looking  name  to  designate  the  frieud  of  the  "wooer,"  who 
is  called  the  "  black-foot.''  of  whitih,  however,  he  cannot 


interesting  pictures  of  social  life  are  in<udenta]ly  pre^ 
sented  to  our  notice,  we  find  numberiess  refevsnoes  to 
this  custom  of  betrothal,  which  is  still  in  practice  among 
the  Jews,  Hindoos,  and  other  Asiatic  nations.  A  couple 
intending  to  join  in  matrimony,  signify  their  design  to 
their  assembled  friends  and  relations,  in  whose  presenee 
they  plight  their  troth,  by  affixing  their  signatures  to 
a  document  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Then  the  bride- 
groom presents  to  the  lady  oertain  gifts,  which,  wlieii 
circumstances  permit,  are  purposely  chosen  of  the  n- 
rest  elegance,  and  of  great  value.  Betrothal  may  take 
place  one  week,  or  year,  or  many,  previous  to  the  mir- 
riage  and  consequent  removal  of  the  wife  to  her  hus- 
band 's  home.*  Originally  this  ceremony  also  was  (as  it 
still  IB  in  the  East^  and  among  the  ancient  Israelites) 
as  binding  as  the  marriage-vow  itself,  and  its  ooue- 
quent  obligations  might  be  abandoned,  or  infringed  with 
as  little  impunity.  To  this  end  did  the  servant  of 
Abraham  put  on  Eebeoca  the  jewels  and  ornaments  he 
had  brought  for  the  purpose,  thus  espousing  or  oofi* 
traoting  her  in  his  young  master*B  name.  Hence,  toob 
arose  the  dilemma  of  Joseph  in  respect  to  his  ''es- 
poused" (betrothed,  but  not  married)  wife,  the  blessed 
virgin.  Our  readers  will  immediately  recollect,  too^ 
that  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  delightful  fiotions  isfound- 
ed  on  this  ancient  rite,  the  on]y  resemblance  to  vhidi 
in  England  or  Scotland  now^  may  be  traced  in  the 
legal  formality  of  signing  what  we  call  the  "  marriage 
contract,"  when  the  parties  are  in  affluent  cireuBistaBr 
ces;  but  this,  being  only  an  allotment  of  worldly  goodi» 
is  quite  a  distinct  observance  from  the  former. 

In  the  obligatory  nature  of  the  engagement  (except 
in  so  far  as  any  other  implied  promise  is  in  honoor 
binding),  the  common  Shetland  custom  does  not  is* 
volve  the  parties.  It  is  thus  conducted ; — On  the  S^ 
turday  previous  to  the  day  of  marriage,  which  latter 
is  almost  always  on  Thursday,  the  bridegroom,  attend- 
ed by  his  beit  man,  gives  in  the  names  to  the  eleric  for 
proclamation  of  banns  in  church  next  day,  and  then 
proceeds  straight  to  the  bride's  house,  where  all  the  im- 
mediate relations  of  both  parties  have  been  invited  to 
a  special  feast.f  A  sober,  social  meeting,  and  drinkiiig 
of  health  to  the  contracting  pair,  is  all  the  oersmonial; 
but  this  is  called  "the  contract,"  and  in  practice, 
though  not  in  law,  the  parties  are  considered  bound  to 
each  other — ^they  are  called  "  half  married ;"  and  in  very 
few  instances — a  few  there  have  been — ^have  the  pro- 

ooroplain,  m  the  lover  bimsplf  is  dosiffnated  the  "wbitct 
foot."  Binck-footiug  is  the  amusement  of  ever/  vinrir 
night  io  Lanarkshire;  but  undoubtedly  it  orij^oatei in  tb« 
casiom  noticed  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  as  preu'eat 
in  Shetland,  and  originally  in  the  East.  Tho  black-foot  H 
tii«|ledtiraate  soooessor  of  the  thothnhin, — Sd.  T.  M. 

•  Beirothal  was  a  very  oommon  oustom  amongst  oortt* 
castors,  although  it  came  ultimately  to  be  mora  obierrtd 
amongst  tho  aristocraoy  than  among  tbecommoapei>pi«or 
peasantry.  It  was  not,  however,  ooofined  to  tkefo,  ws  trsfi 
the  custom  chiefly  through  their  agency,  beoaose  W«orttB« 
recorded  their  trans^ictions,  while  they  could  hardly  P9  «' 
pected  to  narrate  the  domestic  stories  of  the  peassnoy;  but 
It  prcTatlod  amongst  all  classes.  . 

f  This  custom  is  not  merged  in  Sootland,  as oorSwfliM 
friend  supposes,  into  tho  signature  of  a  marrisge  oooirsfl< : 
tor  the  "  booking  feast"  is  still  onite oommon  aaioppi P«r- 
ties  who  would  no  more  think  ot  providing  a  maina^eceo- 
tract  than  of  purcbasinffa  coach  and  four,  or  of  •peS«W 
the  honeymoon  on  **  the  Bbine." 
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etedings  of  the  wedding  subsequently  stopped,  yea, 
though  five  days  mtenreue,  and  there  is  often  '*  much 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip," — and  this  may  serve  as  a 
motto  for  the  following  incident  which  took  pUvce  only 
a  short  time  ago. 

The  little  hamlets  or  clusters  of  fishermen's   cot- 
tages in  Shetland  are  almost  always  built  close  to  the 
shores  of  the  narrow  sounds  which  separate  the  differ- 
ent isknds,  or  of  those  arms  of  the  sea  called  voes,  with 
vhich  the  hmd  is  everywhere  deeply  indented.     One 
of  the  longest  and  most  solitary  of  these  voes  is  the 
scene  of  oar  story.     The  adjacent  hills  were  covered 
vith  hlack  peat-moss,  and  sloped  pretty  steeply  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  At  the  head  of  the  voe,  just  where 
a  rapid  brook  found  its  way  through  an  expanse  of 
sOvery  sand  into  the  sea,  whose  wintry  waves  often 
swelled  the  little  stream  with  their  briny  flood  for  a 
considerable  distance  inland,  stood  two  or  three  straw- 
thatchcd  cottages,  surrounded  by  a  few  patches  of  cul- 
tivated land.    All  the  rest  of  the  scenery  was  drear  and 
bleak.   Several  boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  flat  beach, 
a  stone's  cast  from  the  cottages;  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  low  dyke  of  rough  stones,  and  within  this  slight  in- 
closure  on  one  occasion  stood  a  pair  of  youthful  lovers. 
They  had  grown  up  from  childhood  together ;  but  their 
conrseof  love  was  notto  run  smooth.  The  maiden  was  fair 
and  gentle — she  was  also  silent  and  resented,  though, 
eould  her  heart  have  been  read,  it  would  have  been  seen 
that  few  loved  more  deeply.  Her  father  was  what  is  called 
"well  to  do"  among  his  class,  and  he  brought  up  his 
family  to  careful  industry.  He  had  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
ponies,  and  as  he  regularly  paid  his  rent  by  the  produce  of 
his  fishing;  he  was  generally  able,  about  reckoning  time, 
to  add  something  to  the  small  hoard  in  his  landlord's 
hands.     The  young  man's  connections,  on  the  contrary, 
were  unsteady  and  thriftless,  and  this,  the  youngest 
son,  was  now  about  to  follow  several  others  who  had 
gone  abroad  as  seamen.     Willie,  it  might  be  thought, 
had  an  endearing  tie  to  his  birthplace,  as  he  felt  the 
clasping  hand  of  the  young  girl  by  his  side ;  but  yet  it 
seemed  too  fragile  to  restrain  his  restless  desire  of  de- 
sultory rambling,  especially  when  the  well-understood 
objection  of  the  maiden's  family  to  their  union  was  con- 
sidered.     So,  on  that  still  spring  evening,  with  the 
holy  stars  alone  vntnesses  of  their  tryst,  by  the  boat- 
noost,  Willie  and  Enga  said  their  parting  words,  and 
made  their  parting  vows. 

Several  years  passed,  and  Enga  never  heard  of  or 
from  her  absent  lover !  This  is,  unfortunately,  an  oc- 
currence too  common  in  Shetland  families,  where  any 
of  the  members  have  gone  a  roving,  to  cause  much  sur- 
prise ;  but  it  did  occasion  tender  and  lasting  regret  in 
one  fond  bosom,  which  breathed  many  a  secret  sigh  to 
the  hallowed  memoiy  of  a  first  love* 

Now  Enga  had  several  wooers.  Her  parents  were 
worldly  wise,  and,  after  the  most  ancient  and  approved 
methods  of  oruel  purents,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
their  daughter  that  her  lover  was  false — was  dead — 
was,  in  short,  no  longer  to  be  thought  of,  and  that  she 
must  forthwith  wed  another — a  much  richer,  and 
steadier,  though,  sooth  to  say,  less  loveable  bridegroom. 
Enga  was  persuaded  — over-persuaded,  it  matters  not 
how.  Whisper  it  not  to  the  stars,  guardian  spirit  of 
faithful  love !  The  simple  bridal  arrangements  were 
inade — the  "  contract  day"  arrived — a  goodly  number 
of  guests  assembled,  for  whom  abundance  of  excellent 


appropriate  cheer  was  provided.  He  mother  bustled 
about  in  the  joy  of  her  heart.  The  father,  equally  self- 
satisfied,  was  more  dignified  in  his  hospitable  duties-^ 
sisters  dressed  and  smiled — ^brothers  were  boisterously 
merry — and  all  were  glad,  as  beseemed  the  oocasion,  but 
one !  A  bride  is  not  expected  to  be  gay ;  but  Enga 
did  not  even  look  quietly  happy.  She  was  pale  and 
absti-acted,  and  at  times  even  seemed  as  if  not  quite 
satisfied  she  was  acting  rightly.  She  remained  calm, 
however,  till  her  father,  in  asking  for  a  blessing  on  the 
food,  added  a  short  petition  that  the  intended  nuptiab 
might  be  happy  and  prosperous.  Then  Enga  turned 
aside  to  wipe  the  scalding  tears  that  rolled  down  her 
wan  face,  and  the  old  grandame  shook  her  head,  and 

muttered  that — 

"  Threatcn'd  love,  and  thniwii  kiw 
Ne?or  deserved  wedded  bliss !  *' 


The  first  dish  of  tea  had  been  taken.     This  refresh- 
ment is  always  made  a  meal  of,  and  is  lingered  over 
in  quiet  enjoyment,  while  the  knitting-needles  ply  busily. 
During  the  interval  that  followed,  when  the  conversa- 
tion (or  gossip,  if  the  reader  pleases,)  was  general,  a 
slight  signal  from  a  serving-girl  near  the  door  called 
Enga's  attention.     Intemidiy  wondering  for  what  pur- 
pose she  could  be  wanted  on  that  oeoasion,  yet  glad  to 
escape  from  observation  for  a  time,  the  bride  stole  out. 
A  young  man  met  her  near  the  doorway,  and  saying 
there  was  one  at  hand  who  vrisbed  to  speak  a  word  to 
her,  he  led  her  towards  the  sea-beach.     It  was  a  wild 
night  in  mid^winter,  a  drizzling  rain  was  driven  by  the 
sighing  wind  into  mist  again,  and  Enga  shivered  as  she 
I  felt  the  cold  damp  of  the  air,  in  contrast  with  the  cheer- 
ful light  and  overheated  atmosphere  she  had  left.    But 
in  an  instant  all  this  was  forgotten,  as  she  felt  a  manly 
arm  encircle  her,  and  heard  a  voice  she  thought  she 
ought  to  know,  whisper  tremblingly — "  Is  it  to  find  my 
Enga  the  bride  of  another  I  am  come  ?  *'     The  poor 
girl,  in  pitiable  bewilderment,  conld  only  gasp  out, 
''she  thought  he  never  would  oome  back  more.'' 

"It  is  not  too  late,"  was  the  hurried  rejoinder ; 
"  will  you  come  with  me,  my  first,  my  only  love  ?  "   A 
willing  affirmative  was  hardly  spoken,  ere  she  was  hur- 
ried off,  nothing  loath,  between  her  old  lover  and  his 
companion,  who  had  first  accosted  her,  (in  short,  he 
who,  as  we  said  above,  is  called  the  proeior,)     Th(^ 
oame  to  the   boat-noost,  the  trusting-place  of  their 
young  affection,  where  they  had  parted ;  and  as  each 
recalled  those  scenes,  they  pressed  closer  to  one  another 
— sacred  memories  thrilled  at  their  hearts  !     A  boat 
lay  ready  afioat,  and  into  it  the  men  helped  the  young 
woman,  and  pushed  off.     The  light  bark  shot  into  the 
water,  and  rocked  fearfully  in  the  rising  surge.     Little 
recked  the  thoughtless  party  that  the  tide  was  running 
strong,  that  heavy  gusts  of  wind  were  rushing  down  the 
gullies  of  the  adjacent  hills,  the  indicators  of  a  winter's 
storm ;  while  the  booming  roar  of  the  ocean  on  the 
other  side  reverberated  the  well-known  sounds  of  dan- 
ger, and  how  often  on  those  wild  shores  of  deatli !     In 
defiance,  or  desperation,  however,  the  men  hoisted  their 
square  suL     Willie  took  the  helm  and  the  sheet  rope 
in  either  hand;  Andrew,  his  companion,  stood  by  the 
halyard,  and  Enga  trembling,  yet  unshrinking,  seated 
herself  at  her  lover's  feet.     During  the  next  hour  of 
an  adventurous  sail,  not  a  word  was  uttered,  except 
it  might  be  a  whisper  of  enoouragement  and  endear- 
ment bom  Willie  to  his  stolen  bride.    The  men  were 
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too  well  acquainted  with  their  duty  in  the  management 
of  their  boat,  and  too  intent  on  its  perlbrmanee,  for  con- 
versation, or  even  remark ;  and  truly  it  needed  all  the 
oonrage,  energy,  and  dexterity,  for  which  Shetland  boat- 
men are  remarkable,  to  guide  those  voyagers  that  night 
on  their  dangerous  way.  The  thick  rain  at  first  drove 
violently,  mingled  with  the  sea-spray,  which  broke  in 
drenching  showers  over  the  defenceless  trio.  But  they 
had  hardly  commenced  their  voyage,  when,  as  the  wind 
rose  each  minnte,  the  sky  cleared,  only  to  exhibit  more 
unequivocally  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  light  the  moon- 
less, starless  sky,  bad  hitherto  displayed,  viz.,  the  au- 
rora borealis,  in  all  its  flashing,  fearful,  mysterious 
energy — ^that  singular  phenomenon  for  which  science 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  assign  a  cause,  but  which  is 
always  in  Shetland  the  precursor  or  accompaniment 
of  the  most  stormy  weather.  Well  was  it  for  our 
voyagers  now  that  they  had  even  this  light  to  guide 
them,  which  yet  they  regarded  with  profound  and  super- 
stitious awe.  As  the  eccentric  corruscations  of  the 
aurora  darted  upwards  and  around,  now  illuminat- 
ing  the  whole  zenith,  and  the  next  moment  shedding 
a  crimson  glory,  as  of  the  dawn,  on  the  encircling 
horizon,  the  reflection  of  the  radiance  on  the  curling 
rests  of  the  waves  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  men 
to  avoid,  by  dexterous  steering,  those  rusliing  billows 
that  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  frail  skiff.  How  she 
flew  through  the  angry  waters,  "like  a  thing  of  life,'* 
bearing  the  fates  of  brave,  devoted  hearts! — and 
there  were  few,  indeed,  on  Shetland  ground,  even  of 
the  most  dauntless,  who  would  have  braved  those 
terrific  elements  that  night.  There  was  a  point  of 
land  the  men  anxiously  watched  for;  but,  so  rapid 
was  their  progress,  ere  they  imagined  they  could  by 
possibility  have  reached  it,  a  momentary  unwonted 
brilliance  of  the  whole  arch  of  the  sky  showed  them 
to  be  close  upon  it. 

Suddenly,  ere  any  precautionary  measures  could  be 
adopted,  the  well-reefed  canvas  flapped  backwards,  the 
meeting  stream  of  tide  caught  the  boat  as  in  a  whirl- 
wind, and  in  another  instant  all  had  been  over,  but 
that  the  quick  lowering  of  the  sail,  and  a  rapid  dex- 
terous tnm  of  the  helm,  sent  the  brave  and  buoy- 
ant little  bark  rocking  ofl^  from  the  point  of  danger, 
after  a  fearful  stagger,  and  almost  total  plunge  in  the 
boiling  surges.  At  that  awful  moment,  the  poor  bride 
gave  one  suppressed  but  bitter  scream ;  but  Willie 
said  steadily,  '*  Courage,  love,  trust  to  me,  and  sit 
still."  She  did  so,  gaining  nerve  from  the  cool  self- 
possession  of  him  in  whose  hands  she  had  entrusted 
her  destiny ;  and,  the  momentary  peril  passed,  they 
were  soon  running  before  a  comparatively  fair  wind 
and  tide,  and  Enga,  with  loving,  trusting  helpfulness, 
could  bale  out  the  water  that  had  so  nearly  swamped 
their  frail  vessel. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  the  voyagers  welcomed  the 
light  that  showed  the  dwelling  they  were  bound  for — 
that  of  the  schoolmaster  and  parish  clerk.  Here  they 
landed,  thoroughly  wet,  and  stiff  with  cold,  and  here 
it  may  be  said  Enga  first  saw  her  returned  lover.  Drip- 
ping, disordered,  well-nigh  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
contending  emotions  as  he  was,  she  was  still  gratefully 
^  conscious  he  was  the  Willie  of  her  early  dreams. 
Then,  too,  she  learned  that  he  had  only  reached  his 
native  shore  the  day  previously,  and,  by  mere  accident, 
met  an  old  neighbour,  who  informed  him  that  Enga 


was  on  the  veiy  eve  of  marriage.  T^thont  a  moment's 
delay  he  set  off,  hoping  to  be  in  time,  yet  haidly  du- 
ing  to  anticipate  that  first  love  would  be  omnipotent. 
The  young  people  were  kindly  refreshed  at  the  school- 
house,  and  ere  they  left  it,  changed  the  destiny  of  the 
bride,  by  substituting  her  first,  instead  of  her  kte  lover's 
name,  in  the  proclamation  lines  for  the  following  jay. 
After  an  hour's  rest,  and  Enga  had  been  more  com- 
fortably wrapped  up  by  her  friends,  the  travellers  agtrin 
set  out  on  foot  for  a  walk  of  several  miles  orer  a 
moorland  hill,  so  that  it  was  considerably  past  mid- 
night when  the  returned  sailor  stood,  with  his  deailj- 
won  bride,  at  his  father's  door. 

What  a  welcome  the  runaway  pair  received,  the 
affectionate,  hospitable  hearts  that  sit  by  many  an 
humble  Shetland  hearth  could  better  imagine  than  we 
describe.  Ere  the  sailor  sought  the  rest  he  so  mnch 
needed,  he  told  the  story  of  his  wanderings  abroad, 
and  satisfactorily  accounted  for  his  friends  not  havhig 
received  any  communications  from  him,  intimating, 
moreover,  that,  having  won  in  foreign  serrice  both 
honour  and  gains,  he  meant  to  devote  his  earnings  and 
his  life  to  his  beloved  Enga,  whom  he  had  so  nearir 
lost.  Then  Enga  blushed  and  smiled,  as  a  happy  bride 
ought. 

While  our  Shetland  Lochinvar  was  thns  gallantly 
bearing  off  the  prize,  to  which,  indeed,  he  was  btrt 
justly  entitled,  what  took  place  at  the  house  she  had 
so  precipitately  left  P  It  was  not  long,  of  course,  ere 
the  fair  bride  was  missed ;  but  believing  that  some  of 
the  young  men  present  had  collected  to  hide  her  from 
her  careless  maidens,  according  to  old-established  sport 
on  similar  occasions,  her  female  friends  began  jestingly 
to  seek  her  in  every  likely  and  unlikely  pla^.  The 
jest,  ere  long,  grew  sad  earnest — 

0  "  They  songht  her  that  night. 

And  they  sought  her  next  dftj.** 

But  her  mother  calling  to  mind  her  poor  giri's  pi^ 
saddened  aspect,  admitted  only  the  horror-inspiring 
idea  that  she  must  have  voluntanly  hidden  her  sorrows 
in  the  deep  sea,  and  under  this  impression  would  not 
be  withdrawn  from  the  neighbouring  diff,  expcctng 
there  to  find  at  least  the  floating  corpse  of  her  they  so 
despairingly  sought. 

This  distraction  lasted  till  some  neighbours  returned 
from  the  distant  parish  church  the  ensning  day,  irhes, 
to  their  unutterable  and  joyful  surprise,  they  were  in- 
formed that  Willie  Sutherland  and  their  Enga  were 
proclaimed  three  times,  according  to  common  usagf, 
and  no  objections  having  been  offered,  were  seen  after 
service  to  approach  the  session-house  with  one  or  two 
friends,  where,  it  was  understood,  they  were  lawfoDy 
joined  in  marriage  by  the  minister. 

The  quondam  "craven  bridegroom **  had  been  least 
affected  of  the  party  by  all  that  had  passed.  Perhaps  he 
was  conscious  he  was  about  to  have  received  a  cold,  re- 
luctant hand.  However  that  might  be,  his  philosophT, 
when  informed  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  deserves  to  he 
recorded,  for  the  benefit  of  aU  (we  trust  they  are  hot 
few)  who  may  be  called  to  suffer  in  simikr  circmn- 
stances  from  the  proverbial  caprice  of  "iovcly  woman." 

"  Let  her  be  going,"  said  brideffrcom  Jodtr  ''thet^ 
as  guid  fish  i'  the  sea  as  ever  cam  oot  o't.  **  And  to 
this  characteristic  remark  we  shall  only  add  the  grati- 
fying information,  that  Willie  and  Sngs  sfS'lif^  >ni 
love  as  well  as  ever. 
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Thb  neit  monuDg;  at  sunrise,  Pavel  was  retracing 
the  road  over  the  Gallician  frontier  in  oompanj  with  his 
eousin.  The  latter  probably  thought  some  explanation 
]ieoe88ai7»  for,  as  he  entered  his  native  territory,  he 
said: — 

"Now,  Pavel,  that  you  are  old  enough  fully  to  un- 
dttstand  your  position,  it  is  but  fair  you  should  be  put 
on  your  guard  as  to  the  dangers  that  will  surround  you 
on  your  return  to  the  estate  of  your  master.  But  first, 
tell  me  how  much  do  you  recollect  of  the  past?'* 

"I  recollect  that  a  beggar  woman  attempted  to 
iiighten  me  into  the  belief  that  I  was  her  son." 

"  You  mean  poor  old  Jakubska?  I  swear  to  you  she 
is  your  mother,  as  you  will  find  by  the  parish  register. 
Who  should  know  t^  better  than  myself,  who  am  your 
Other's  cousin  ?  That  you  ever  were  wrongfully  palmed 
upon  the  Count  was  the  fault  of  my  poor  deceased  sister, 
who  would  have  gone  through  fire  rather  than  see  the 
Countess  Yauda  weep.  She  devised  and  conducted  the 
whole  affiur.  However,  they  all  meant  it  for  the  best; 
and,  had  the  Countess  not  been  seized  with  remorse  at 
the  last,  it  would  have  answered  very  welL" 

Pavel  listened  with  an  incredubus  snule. 

"Well,  you  will  find  it  aU  true,  to  your  cost,"  said 
the  cousin,  ''  for  your  name  is  down  in  the  steward's 
book  among  the  other  serfs,  and  you  will,  by  and  bye, 
be  reminded  of  your  real  condition,  I  promise  you." 

"I  suppose  I  can  run  away,"  said  Pavel,  sullenly, 
"ifldontlikeit?" 

'*  For  that  you  wiU  want  a  few  things  not  easily  come 
at  Who  is  to  get  you  a  passport  ?  Besides,  I  know 
it  for  sure,  that  the  bailiff  has  already  asked  after  you, 
most  Ukely  by  Lis  master's  orders,  and  certainly  without 
the  slightest  notion  of  your  having  ever  borne  another 
name.    Doubtless,  he  will  keep  a  sharp  look-out." 

"But  if  I  do  not  choose  to  remain?"  persisted 
PavcL 

"Ay,  but  the  law  binds  you.  Say,  however,  you 
get  off — you  can't  apply  to  the  Count — what  would 
you  do  to  live?  Go  into  service?  You  are  as  well 
here.  You  have  no  money  that  I  know  of  to  set  up 
anything  for  yourself.  Besides,  I  must  tell  you  that 
your  mother  has  been  greatly  tried  during  the  hist  few 
years.  All  your  brothers  are  dead.  She  has  been  bed- 
ridden, and,  but  for  the  pension  secured  to  her  by  the 
Count,  must  have  starved.  Now,  indeed,  she  is  better, 
and  can  hobble  about  the  room ;  but  she'll  never  be 
able  to  do  much  for  herself — so  it  is  your  duty  to  stay 
at  home  aad  work  for  her.  She  has  given  out  that  you 
have  been  with  distant  relations  since  your  birth,  which 
loakes  your  long  absence  and  present  return  seem  na- 
tural enough.  If  you  keep  quiet,  all  may  go  well ;  and 
the  Count  may  in  time  remember  you  with  less  bitter- 
ness. You  must  not  spoil  yoiir  own  chances.  After 
all,  remember  you  are  a  bom  vassal,  and  have  no  right 
whatever  to  anything  better  than  your  present  lot." 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  since  their  separation,  the 
young  man  obtained  some  information  about  the  General, 
and  his  habits  of  life,  subaequent  to  the  Countess 
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Vanda's  death.  With  the  exception  of  occasional 
visits  to  his  mines,  he  had  hot  been  seen  on  the  estate, 
and  had  never  approached  the  chateau.  Havings  a 
year  after  his  bereavement,  married  again,  he  had,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  acquired  another  domain,  on  which 
he  chiefly  resided,  leaving  to  the  care  of  his  bailiffs  his 
lands  of  Stanoiki,  nor  did  anything  seem  to  indicate  his 
intention  of  ever  again  dwelling  upon  them. 

"  And  the  servants  who  accompanied  him  on  the  day 
of  his  departure — ^the  coachman — ^thejager?"  demanded 
Pavel. 

"They  have  never  been  heard  of  since,"  said  the 
cousin.  "  The  peasants  were  duly  informed  of  Count 
Leon's  death,  said  to  have  taken  place  on  a  tour  through 
Russia.  You  may  be  sure  the  Count  has  procured  all 
the  papers  necessary  to  prove  his  version  of  the  story ; 
so  every  precaution,  you  see,  has  been  taken;  and 
after  all  he  luu  done  to  blot  out  every  trace  of  your  ex- 
istence, I  leave  you  to  judge  if  he  is  likely  to  leave 
unpunished  any  blabbing  of  yours.  See  what  it  will  bring 
upon  you,  that's  all.  It  is  easy  to  silence  you  in  such 
a  way  that  you  will  never  be  tempted  to  meddle  with 
his  ^airs  again.  So  be  prudent,  and  keep  your  own 
counsel." 

The  man  knew  not  what  to  hope  or  what  to  fear 
from  the  boy's  obstinate  silence.  He  continued  to 
preach  him  into  patience  and  discretion  until  they 
arrived  at  Jakubska's  cottage,  an  abode  so  wretched  and 
comfortless,  that  his  late  home  might  weU  seem  worth  re- 
gretting— ^not  but,  as  Pavel's  cousin  explained,  it  might 
have  been  very  different,  considering  the  pension  she 
enjoyed,  had  she  not  ruined  herself  by  drinking.  "Every 
farthing  of  it  goes  for  brandy,"  said  he,  "  or  she  might 
have  paid  for  you  at  the  Jew's  these  last  two  years,  and 
kept  her  hut  in  better  trim  too.  However,  she  is  your 
mother — ^you  must  not  quarrel  with  her  little  weak- 
nesses, especially  now  that  she  has  no  other  child  left 
but  you." 

The  hut  stood  somewhat  apart  from  the  village. 
Like  all  such  tenements,  it  was  put  together  of  lime, 
sand,  and  wood,  materials  at  no  time  very  solid,  but 
which,  from  the  owner's  neglect,  showed  a  tendency 
to  ruin  on  all  sides.  The  solitary  chimney  seemed  about 
to  fall.  The  thatch  had  been  blown  from  the  roof, 
through  which  patches  of  sky  were  visible.  The  cot* 
tage  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaken  by 
a  recent  earthquake.  Pavel  paused  an  instant  befoio 
crossing  the  threshold. 

"  Is  it  not  lucky,"  said  his  cousin,  "  that  you  were 
prepared  for  this  by  your  long  sojourn  at  Noah's?  I 
don't  think  you  would  have  liked  it  fresh  from  the 
castle." 

Pavel  smiled,  but  did  not  give  utterance  to  the 
thought  that  rose  in  his  mind  at  that  moment ;  namely, 
that  to  be  Jakubska 's  son  and  a  serf,  was  a  fate  whi(^, 
to  him,  no  externals  could  either  aggravate  or  soften ; 
and  he  resolutely  entered  the  hut. 

Jakubska  lay  huddled  up  on  the  bench  by  the  stove, 
her  person  more  ragged  and  shrunken  than  ever^  but 
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hfct  tyei  glittermg  Mth  tbe  same  painful,  piercing  look 
that  had  affected  him  when  a  boy. 

"Well,  gossip,"  she  said,  addressing  her  consin, 
"may  the  Virgin  repay  you  your  trouble  and  kindness 
— ^you  hare  brought  me  home  at  length  my  last,  my 
only  one — ^thcy  are  all  dead  and  gone,  my  good  boys 
vho  loved  me  and  whom  I  loved — there  remains  but 
this  unGrratefiil  one,  who  would  not  come  when  he  knew 
ihe  at  death*s  door ;  but  still  my  own  Pavel,  the  only 
rind  left  me."  She  put  forth  her  arms  as  if  to  embrace 
Mm,  but  Pavel  made  no  motion  towards  her.  The 
woman  crossed  herself  rapidly,  muttering  as  she  did  so 
— *'I  have  been  a  great  sinner,  and  this  will  be  my 
punishment." 

"  Well,'*  said  the  consin,  "I'll  leave  you  for  a  time 
to  make  acquaintance,  whilst  I  go  and  refresh  myself 
hard  by." 

Hke  moment  the  door  closed  upon  him»  Pavel  ap- 
proaohed  the  old  woman,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
clasping  his  hands  as  if  prostrate  before  a  saint,  ex- 
daimed : — 

"By  all  that  is  holy,  I  conjure  you,  tell  me  the  truth 
—you  are  not  my  mother — the  Count  pays  you  to  de- 
ceive me,  as  well  as  every  one  else?*' 

"Pavel,  Pavel,  why  will  you  come  back  upon  that 
after  so  many  long  years  ?  There  is  no  oath  so  sacred 
but  I  am  ready  to  take,  to  convince  you  that  you  are 
my  own  legitimate  child.  I  will  swear  it  on  the  graves 
of  your  father  and  brothers — is  there,  then,  no  voice  in 
liature  to  tell  you  so  ?  " 

Pavel  looked  earnestly  into  her  eyes.  The  woman 
returned  his  gaze  with  one  as  steady.  He  had  en- 
couraged the  belief  that  Jakubska  would  reveal  all  at 
Ms  urgent  solicitation;  he  now  felt  like  a  drowniiig  man, 
between  whom  and  the  deep,  the  last  plank  has  given 
way,  and,  rising  from  his  knees,  he  said,  coldlv : — 
'*  Well,  I  shaU  work  for  you." 
Jakubska  made  no  reply.  VUe  as  was  her  spirit, 
dcefply  as  it  was  steeped  in  insensibility,  her  son  had 
inflicted  pain  on  her ;  and  she  felt  that  one  dark  shadow 
more  had  fallen  on  her  cheerless  life.  Though  in  his 
heart  he  did  not,  would  not,  credit  the  tale  of  her  re- 
lationship to  himself,  still  the  sincerity  and  solemnity 
of  her  manner  had  raised  doubts  in  his  mind  and  some- 
what startled  his  conscience;  for  Noah's  house  was  a 
school  where  filial  duty  was  enforced  above  all  others. 
He  could  not,  he  would  not,  love  that  woman,  or  ac- 
knowledge her  as  his  parent ;  but  yet  he  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  provide  for  her  in  her  old  age.  He 
^ould  not  have  her  curse  on  his  head— iff  ease  she  were 
Ms  mofker.  He  would  take  upon  himself  the  cultivar 
tfon  of  the  bit  of  land  that  had  faOen  to  his  father's 
lot,  and  see  what  he  could  make  of  it.  As  these  ideas 
ffitted  through  his  mind,  he  stood,  with  folded  arms, 
gazing  through  the  solitaiy  windows  upon  the  bleak 
prospect  without. 

"How  changed!  how  changed!'*  mumbled  the  old 
woman,  in  a  rambling  way  to  herself.  "  No  one  will 
take  him  for  a  Count  now,  witii  that  dark  brow,  sulky 
look,  and  loutish  bearing — and  yet  my  own  handsome 
ftvd,  PH  he  bound,  if  I  could  but  see  his  face;**  but 
Pftvel  resdutdy  kept  his  face  averted. 

••  f  haVe  been  very  sick,"  she  continued,  "  and  could 
no%  go  €o  see  you,  and  then  Qod  deprived  me  of  the 
use  of  my  limbs — ^but  you  never  missed  me,  and  I  had 
tltoi  good  sons  to  take  care  of  me ;  but  I— T  never  / 


forgot  my  last-born;  and  though  I  have  been  piootud 
at  times,  and  sorely  tempted,  I  never  parted,  or  dresmt 
of  parting  with  the  only  gift  of  my  own  flesh  and  blsod, 
all  Count  as  he  then  was.'* 

She  rose,  and,  with  feeble  steps,  tottered  over  to  her 
bed,  which  was  surrounded  with  colour  prints  of  the 
family's  patron  saints ;  a  rude  crucifix  of  wood  and  \ 
betUtier  standing  at  its  head  and  foot,  and  sondrf 
branches  of  consecrated  box,  embowering  a  flaring 
image  of  the  Virgin'over  the  cnicifix.  From  some  hidden 
nook  behind  the  bed  the  old  woman  brought  out  t 
broken  cup,  in  which  Pavel  recognised  the  small  gold 
buttons,  a  ^  from  the  Count,  which  he  had  broaght 
on  one  occasion  from  Lemberg,  the  child  having  «• 
pressed  a  caprice  for  the  then  new  fashion.  These 
trinkets  were  the  only  objects  that  had  floated  across  his 
way  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes.  He  snatched  the 
cup  from  Jakubska's  hand,  and,  holding  it  to  the  light, 
he  gazed  intently  at  the  jewels.  Each  button  was  a 
small  ruby,  surrounded  with  filigree  work.  Light  as 
that  tracery  had  then  been  his  thoughts — his  hopes 
bright  as  those  rubies — and,  now ! 

"  These  buttons  are  mine !  *'  he  said,  with  impetuositv. 
"  So  thev  are,"  answered  the  old  woman ;  "  take  them 
back,  Pavel,  if  you  like." 

"I  will  find  means  to  give  you  the  equivalent,"  said 
he,  grasping  the  treasure. 

"Tliough,  why  you  should  like  to  remember  thow 
people,'*  she  continued,  "  is  more  than  I  can  undw' 
stand*  It  is  true  I  don't  know  much  about  fine  vrit- 
ing,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  never  was  anythiog 
more  touching  than  the  petition  got  up  by  the  Jew  in 
your  favour.  I  had  it  read  out  to  me  by  a  priest, 
without  telling  him  for  whom  it  was  intended,  fffid  br 
whom  addressed.  Well,  I  presented  it.  It  was  one  day 
when  I  knew  the  Coimt  had  gone  up  to  his  mines— he 
sometimes  visits  them,  though  he  never  comes  near  the 
castle — the  moment  he  saw  me,  he  looked  as  black  as 
thunder,  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted  with  him — ^vrere 
you  dead  ?  I  thought  he  looked  as  if  he  wished  ii." 
Pavel  clenched  his  hand.  **  He  took  the  paper,  cast  a 
hasty  glance  at  it,  then  throwing  it  in  my  face,  rode  off 
with  a  curse." 

Pavel's  head  fell  on  his  breast.  Ho  had  cherished 
a  secret  hope  that  this  petition  had  never  reached  the 
Count,  or  that  some  show  of  tenderness  had  accom* 
panied  its  reception.  But,  no ;  spumed  like  a  hound 
— how  he  hated  that  man !  His  emotion  was  too  deep 
for  utterance.  "He'll  get  no  more  petitions  flpomne 
to  spi^m,"  ho  mentally  resolved,  and  reserved  it  in  the 
bitterness  of  a  wounded  heart. 

At  Noah's,  Pavel  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  oppres- 
sion, but  never  suffered  from  it ;  young  as  he  was^  he 
had  now  to  feel  it.  The  Connt's  steward  was  by  na- 
ture a  grinding,  harsh-tempered  man,  who  had  the 
double  task  to  perform  of  presenting  correct  accounfe 
to  a  master  who  was  not  easy  to  blind,  and  feathering 
his  own  nest.  These  two  achievements  demanded  the 
greatest  nicety  of  proceeding,  and  the  sufferers  were,  of 
course,  the  serfs.  If  the  terms  of  a  peasant's  temire 
exacted  two  days' work  in  the  week,  then  as  surdytrdiild 
the  steward  require  a  third  to  be  devoted  to  Ms  ovn 
bit  of  land ;  and  whatever  advantages  devolved  on  tif 
peasants  by  right,  he  curtailed  it  by  half.  If  aedtti^ 
required  repair,  or  a  case  of  peculiar  distress  occamd, 
it  was  noted  down  in  his  books  and  set  forth  at  a  mo?t 
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aintvi#iiii  fak;  but  tlie  m<^  was  not  thatched,  the 
loiief  ▼«!  9ot  dbiided.  0£  thoM  tithes  that  «re  pttd 
k  ki]4  *  I'Hp)  portipn  fooad  its  wajr  into  his  owa  jaid 
and  gisaoaiy.  His  sjstem  was  this : — ^If  a  man's  tithe 
oonpnsed  two  ftiWh  at  a  ooitaia  season,  it  was  sa  nn* 
dsf^ood  ihiiig  that  he  must  deliver  three,  that  the 
iteward  night  hafre  his  share.  Sboild  the  peaaant 
asgleei  this  pneeaaUao,  he  migiit  nake  sure  thai  the 
voik  afletted  tohia&  and  his  horses  woold  tiy  both  smb 
Mid  eattk  in  such  a  nanaca;  that  the  nniuoky  serf 
ui|hi  eonaidflr  himself  fortaoate  if  he  eoald  parohase 
SoigiveaeBS  by  the  paymatit  of  an  extra  fowl,  with*  per- 
hapi^  the  addition  of  a  basket  of  egga,  or  a  neasure  of 
wheat  and  rje.  If  the  peasant  harmed  to  keep  on 
his  OWE  land  one  eow  or  horse  more  than  was,  by  re- 
gslatim.  aUotted  to  that  pieoe  of  ground,  the  animal 
Bast  either  be  given  np  or  the  steward  duly  softened. 

It  was  sot  loBg  before  Pavel  became  ao<|Hiiinted  with 
this  man.  His  independent  beaiiag  was  evidently  dis* 
plesBiag  £rom  tiie  iurst;  and  the  steward  was  mai  alow 
01  namfestiag  symptoms  of  hostility.  He  was  oon- 
firmed  in  this  ooorse  by  the  Conaf  s  having  oidend 
him  to  keep  a  shaqp  look^ont  after  the  Jakobskas, 
which  he  intecpreted  into  a  tokien  of  dislike,  and,  there* 
bn,  set  down  the  lone  widow  and  her  youthful  son  as 
l^timafte  ol^ects  of  his  maligni^;  aod  he  showed  it 
in  a  secies  of  galling  umoyanoes.  Thus,  free  pasture 
as  the  oastle  knds  for  the  widow*s  cattle  being  among 
the  pdvilages  gnsled  l^ the  lateCoonteas,  Pavel  one  day 
permitted  a  ]bvo«xite  goat  to  stray  into  one  of  these 
paddof^  He  was  iammdiately  wmmonftd  before  the 
GoQnt'seonrt  of  justice,  and  punished-— slightly,  indeed, 
for  no  extent  of  ill-will  could  construe  this  into  Acriam. 
Oa  paying  his  peciodioal  visits  to  the  steward's  house 
with  his  mother's  tithes,  be  was  invariably  aeensed  of 
haviag  faeoQg^t  light  weights,  sad  fioroedto  add  greatly 
to  what  was  raally  doe;  when  it  was  his  tura  to  woric 
on  his  kid's  landflb  he  never  worked  8uffici8&tly-'*4B 
had  sever  done  his  task  properly ;  and  more  was  ex- 
acted from  him  than  from  any  one  else,  though  all  were 
OT«toiled»  and  knew  t^iemselves  to  be  so.  Whenever 
WBggoft'bads  of  stone  or  wood  had  to  be  transported 
over  heavy  countiy  by  •roads,  Pavel's  horaes  were 
nue  to  be  pat  in  requisilicm ;  hut  i^  as  happened  onee 
or  twica^  an  animal  died  in  consequence  of  beiag  over- 
Uwumd,  Pavel  had  ao  redress,  nor  conid  he  get  his 
beast  replaeedi  On  such  occasions,  however,  he  la^ 
seated  the  loss  less  than  he  was  enraged  at  witneasing 
the  mfiedaga  of  the  poor  ammak,  for  which  he  ever 
had  the  graateat  sympathy,  and  seeing  them  expire 
beneath  a  brutality  wMeh  he  could  neither  avert  nor 
leieage;  and  whmi  his  over-buzthenad  boraea  looked 
at  him  with  the  reproachful  glannes  of  human  bemgs, 
and  he  was  yet  compelled  to  flog  them  on,  his  heart 
bsrdcmed  towards  msakind — ao  aamunt  of  hanmn  auf- 
fetmg  oould  aaove  him  after  that.  "ICmi,  at  least," 
thought  he,  "  might  complain,  might  resist ;  but  I — 
serf  that  I  am  can  I  complain  ?  can  I  reaiat  ?  am  I 
aot  as  much  in  the  thiall  as  theae  poor  victims  P  "  and 
ha  grew  more  insensible  witk  ii^astiee,  his  tender  be- 
frnrn  fieceer*  his  thanghts  dsrker. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  kome  to  soften  these  iaa- 
pmaiana.  Jakubska,  diaeonteated,  often  beaida  hnself 
liUi  drink,  alwaya  initabk»  ineapaUe  of  attending  to 
bar  womanly  da;iaes,  yieUed  him  ao  oom£oct;  bat,  by 
bar  loathaome  presence  and  habits«  added  a  ating  to  bis 


wretchedness.  She pUyed heriyeaa tmi^ even npoa 
him.  Often  did  he  find  his  pockets  rifled  in  tbcajght 
of  the  very  few  pence  they  contained.  Often  whrahe 
had,  by  dint  of  the  severest  exertion  and  adf-denifd, 
laid  by  the  tithe  due  to  choveh  or  lord,  would  she  dis- 
pose of  the  treasured-up  debt  in  his  absence,  and  leave 
him  to  settle  it  with  the  exacting  stewaid  and  the 
Count's  justice  as  best  he  might.  At  flnt  Pavel  nr» 
mcmstrated — tlireatened  to  abandon  bar;  but  she 
Uij^hed  his  threats  to  scorn.  Thus  there  was  not  in 
the  whole  village  a  man  more  aober  or  hard  workiag, 
yet  more  frequently  fined  and  punished,  than  Pavel 
For  now  Pavel  waa  a  man.  Tenlong  years  had  passed 
in  this  perpetual  hopeless  struggle  with  his  destiny; 
still  neither  Jakubska  s  viees  nor  the  steward's  pemeon- 
tioas  diminished,  nor  did  any  change  of  feeling  occur  to 
tarn  the  eurrent  of  his  afiiictioas.  They  settled  down 
ever  mere  gloomily  <m  his  spirit,  and  leftst  the  bottom 
of  lus  nature  but  ooe  dement,  that  of  sullen  despaic 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  ntpposed  that  discontent 
was  restricted  to  Pavel  The  whole  estate  for  fifteen 
years  under  the  steward's rali^  oompbdaed  grievously; 
and  forgetting  altogether  bow  often  they  had,  under 
similar  chrcumstances,  complained  of  the  Count,  they 
BOW  longed  for  his  presence  among  them. 

At  bst,  one  moniag  in  spriag,  the  great  event  was 
announoed — ^he  was  about  to  return.  Tosay  that  the 
pec^le  rejoiced  at  the  proqmst  of  seeing  him  for  his 
own  sake^  would  be  saying  too  xmoh ;  affection  ao  vivid 
as  to  inspire  a  sentiment  of  this  kind  towards  their 
ksds  is  not  generally  known  to  the  Oallioiaa  pcaaan« 
tiy;  but  throe  waa  a  hxxpt,  a  vague  feeling,  thai  now 
their  rights,  such  as  Hiey  were,  would  be  respected,  and 
their  situatioa  somei^iat  battared.  Thqr  haikd  the 
event,  in  short,  aa  one  likely  to  be  prodnotive  of  good^ 

To  Pavelitwas  ftanght  with  a  nameleas,  indesoibap 
Ue  interest.  He  could  not  havn  shspod  his  con- 
fused hopes  and  sensations  into  fona;  but  fas  had  a 
presentimeat  as  of  some  impeadiag  cfaaaga.  At  aay 
rate,  he  would  be  roused  from  the  torpor  ia  wtucb  his 
whole  beiag  was  petrifying.  Soon,  indeed,  waggons» 
laden  with  furaiture,  made  their  appearance  alawly  near- 
ing  the  chateau ;  and  a  few  days  later,  the  Count  fol« 
lowed  alonc^  to  prepare  everything  for  the  receptaonef 
his  fsmily.  Now,  for  the  first  time  since  her  death, 
the  apsiteienta  of  the  late  Couuteaa  were  thrown  open. 
These  the  General  determined  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
use,  and  gave  directions  liiat  ano^cr  part  of  the  man- 
sion ahould  be  fitted  up  for  his  pnaeni  wife* 

About  a  we^  after  his  arrivsl,  an  elegant  tcnvtiliag 
carriage,  preceding  several  others,  waa  aeen  entering  tfaa 
estate,  ami  rolling  at  great  i^eed  along  the  road  leadiag 
to  the  mansion.  The  Count's  ordem  had  ben  gfivtn 
that  a  vilbge  Jbie  should  be  got  up  to  celebmte  te 
arrival  of  ^  raistreas  of  StanoikL  The  peaaanta  of 
the  two  chief  villsgea,  in  the  nearest  cf  which  Paval 
resided,  were,  accoidingiy,  decked  out  in  their  best 
attire,  and  with  riflei»  from  whi^  to  send  forth  in* 
umphaut  salutes;  accompanied  by  little  viUsge  aaaidena 
with  baskets  full  of  flowers  and  eaiiy  violets,  to  stiow 
upon  the  Countess's  psth.  They  now  stood  drawn  up  to 
receive  her  on  the  lawn  before  the  chateaiwsiqgii^  aoaan 
old  native  aoag;  in  which  the  worda  mamwAs  ami  pv* 
fltinbryovpodtnsand  pm  podim,  (motfaai;  iaAim,lmA 
and  lac^)  figured  ad  infMtmm, 

Than  was|  howofov  MMthing  like  a  bUghtafcai 
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tbAMMMt  The  idea  tl  atighim^  never  seemed  to  oeear 
Wiihe  OountcBB ;  end  ber  euriage,  hennetusally  closed, 
looked^  together  vith  those  that  immediately  followed 
it;  like  80  sway  hearses  drawn  np  in  the  midst  of  tiie 
nyoidng  |>easantV7^  The  vioiets  and  primroses  feU  art 
the  hones'  feet,  aid  were  soon  trampled  beneath  their 
hoofii.  The  weather  was  damp  and  the  rifles  flashed 
in  the  pan ;  and  the  rich'  pure  Toioes  peenliar  to  the 
SolaTonie  race  were  aecompanied  by  the  eroaking  of 
frogs  from  the  marshy  banks  of  the  ri^er,  where  they 
were  rcjoioing  in  the  first  warmth  of  the  year. 

Whilst  the  physiognomy  of  the  Solavonic  peasant  is 
distinguished  by  the  peoniiar  type  of  the  slave  extreme 
depienion,  and  an  apathy  which  borders  on  stolidity, 
the  noble  of  those  countries  unites,  with  an  mideniable 
grace  and  peculiarly  aristooatio  form,  a  harshness  of 
aspect,  and  a  hauteur  wluoh,  coupled  with  the  bmtalised 
i^pearance  of  the  low«r  orders,  gives  a  key  to  theexist- 
ence  of  the  latter.  The  General  Count  Stanoiki,  as  he 
rode  up  to  the  oarriage  in  which  his  wife  sat,  and  took 
his  stimd  beside  it,  had  a  look  so  cold,  so  abstracted 
from  the  scene,  so  unapproachable,  that  the  peasants 
felt  a  chill  at  their  hearts  that  increased  the  natural 
moumfulness  of  their  voices.  The  chorus  of  welcome 
being  finished,  a  few  young  girls,  daughters  of  the 
most  afiluent  inhabitants  of  the  villages^  drew  near  to 
offer  nosegays  to  the  Countess ;  but  the  footman  took 
the  fiowers  from  their  hands,  and  remitted  them  to  his 
mistress.  The  children  looked  abadied.  They  had 
hoped  and  expected  that  the  carriage-door  would  be 
opened,  and  a  few  kind  words  from  their  new  mistress 
would  have  repaid  the  eouitesy,  but  the  door  remamed 
dosed,  and  the  veil  that  half  hid  the  Countess's  face  was 
not  removed.  The  thin  lace  could  not,  however,  con- 
ceal the  movement  of  her  hand,  which  raised  a  hand- 
kerchief to  her  lips  in  order  to  suppress  a  yawn. 

The  carriages  then  rolled  into  the  castle-yard,  and 
the  peasantiry  were  sent  home  till  the  evening,  when 
their  presenee  would  be  required  for  the  framework  of 
a  mral/p^. 

The  guests  were  shown  their  several  apartments. 
The  servants^  all  huddled  together  in  the  common  room, 
immediately  fell*to  upon  what  eatables  they  could  find; 
and  soon  the  so  long  silent  house  re-eehoed  to  the  un- 
wonted sounds  of  animation.  The  Count,  his  wife,  and 
child,  repaired  to  the  room  where  first  we  saw  Leon. 
Here  nothing  had  been  altered.  The  chamber  was  as 
naked  and  faded  as  of  yore;  the  persons  who  occupied 
it  alone  were  changed.  The  Count  was  no  longer  in 
his  prime  as  when  last  he  stood  there ;  the  few  years 
that  had  since  elapsed  seemed  to  have  weighed  him 
down.  His  tall  figure  was,  indeed,  erect  as  ever;  but 
his  head  was  bald,  and  the  thin  locks  yet  dinging  to 
the  temples  were  fast  merging  from  grey  into  the  sUver 
tints.  His  bushy  eyebrows  and  fierce  mustaohios  were 
thickly .  griezled ;  and  his  aquiline  features  had  as- 
sumed an  austere  expression  that  repulsed  dl  advances. 
The  heart  naturally  closed  before  that  aspect  of  utter 
abstraction. 

His  hidy,  though  nearly  thirty,  scarcely  seemed  past 
twenty,  so  javenile  was  her  style  of  beauty.  Of  middle 
height  and  dender  form,  with  eyes,  hair,  andddn,  of  the 
pdest  .posdble  tints,  with  features  which,  though  not 
strictly  regdar,  were  the  aM)st  delicate  imaginable,  with 
lips  wdl  nigh  as  colouriessas  her  cheek,  the  Countess 
ono^f  those  women  for  whom  the  words  ethered 


snd  sylph-like  eeem  eo^se^y  nvcbted,  onwha^  ftlire 
properly,  may  be  sdd  to  hun'bmipmA^ikmu  'Sk» 
undenrtood  well  the  peediarit^  of'tmr  atjiB^'flmd^haw 
to  make  the  most  of  it ;  het  hair  eorHMiluM/hir  iMe 
in  fieeey  clouds^  aad  her  diess  wwevcBofiiheiigitel, 
most  transparent  materials.  I  know  not^iIdlvalBriM 
iUnstrated  the  tvuth  of  tiie  folkiwiag<9einiki(  it  is 
genodlyin  this  eoit  of  nebda  phiiirixmiitiMA^ti^ 
kemd  nay  be  found.  A  warm  heart;  and  a4iipdylaaef» 
like  rieh  soils^  develop  a  maoe  d>«Bdaiih  and*  U^-. 
odoured  vegetaticm;  but  beneath  these  apelkaa  Mots 
onemay  be  pretty  suie  to  diseover^  in  the  kogiuii,a 
good,  solid  foundataon  of  km,  and  hard,  steriJa  gmmiL 
Those  who  had  no  systemsi  and  drcwno.fengODe  esih 
chiflions,  might  be  divided,  with  respect  to  the  Ceas- 
tess,  into  two  distinct  dasses;  her  infinioBi^'wiie^  ena 
at  the  first  ^ance,  felt  an  umntteeabie  rlspokian  &qb> 
her,  and  her  equatlsi  who  atron^y  snspeeted  her  mindto 
be  of  the  same  uneartidy  nature  aa  her  pesraen*    TUm 
difference  was  easy  to  understand.     To  theCDnosr, 
her  half-cloeed  ^es,  which,  it  seemed,  abe  oodd  not 
take  the  trouble  to  open  to  their  fdl  extent  to  gaie 
on  their  worthlessnees^  the  sneer  (tf  her  euiiiig  lip» 
the  impatienoe  of  her  slightly-devated  eyelmowa^  con* 
veyed  an  impression  of  such  ineffible  inacdenee,  that 
more  perfect  features  than  hers  would  have  baoi  ok- 
soured  by  it.    Among  her  equals  her  dasdainfiEd  hde- 
lence  vanished ;  her  frigid  grace  was  deemed  purity, 
and  her  angel  wings  were  clearly  dJaeemiMa.    In  t^ 
a  teie  with  her  husband,  her  ooantttiaaoe  had  atfaid 
and  no  less  maiked  exptesakm;  it  was  tfaatof  inepm- 
sible  ennui,  which  the  diffiBrenoe  in  their  age  migfatci- 
I^ain,  but  oodd  not  justify. 

Near  tht/auietdl  on  which  his  mother  lay  neuMdug, 
stood  her  son,  now  twdve  years  of  age^  ^ri^  iftle  tmt 
grey  eyes,  flaxen  cmrls,  and  pallor,  that  diatiiigdshed 
his  mother,  but  with  features  more  irregukov  and  iriddi 
want  of  strength  and  expreadon  resdeied  ntterfy  iad^ 
nificant.  It  was  a  puny,  sickly  child,  on  wfaoae  Idsd, 
old'loddng  countenance  might  be  traced  the  baaefd 
effects  of  late  hours  and  the  atneapheie  of  oravdd 
rooms.  This  child  had  remained  the  sditey  irmi  d 
their  union,  and  waa  the  heir  of  StanoikL  Certaidy 
the  group  bore  little  resemblance  to  that  iriuehhad 
preceded  it  fifteen  years  before,  yet  ihtn  was  oae 
thing  that  was  not  changed — the  heir  of  'Stanoifci  was 
as  spoiled  and  as  wilfd  as  ever  Leon  had  lneBL> 

''  It  is  all  very  wdl,"  sdd  the  CoantesB,  langddlv 
endeavouring  to  suppress  a  yawn,  "  to  visit  Una  piue 
eu  pMsani,  but  it  is  too  much  out  of  tiM  way  of  nv 
friends  to  spend  here  any  length  of  time.'' 

"  It  is  my  intention,"  sdd  the  Generdl,  ««te  delete 
the  few  next  summers  to  my  estate;  I  have  too  laag 
neglected  it.'* 

I  dways  hated  the  piaee  !^*  sdd  tibe  GoiiatesB. 
How.  eodd  you  hate,  my  dearest  Sophie,'  vtfaii  ^ 
didnotknowP" 

"Oh,  beoauae^-tiiaiisthegTBatdrttuftMeklo  tair^ 
rying  a  widewei^-<theie  is  dimys  a  pertioK'  of  tis 
past  life  whidi  doee  not  bd<mgtoane«  Kty#  tMiftee 
is  so  connected  with  your  fint  wife  and  cfaild»  thit  I 
fancy  their  shadows  are  haunting  every  spef '  • 

The  words  conjured  up  the  iauige  of  a  iofi^pde-fe- 
mde^  andahearty  bqy,whioh  was  as  instant^ tcj^feesMd 
by  the  straigth  of  the  Ooont's  inSSt,  Imt^hn  hior 
clouded  over. 
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^  ffrVoari|»f«  the  Mnt/'  he  said,  aharpiy,  ''e?er  to 
pwtite  dia^gaMMAleiMbjecto/'  < 

^'^lyikgreMMeiaiiiev  Ivonttimv"  said  the  Coimtess^ 
'<W  ttttyte/  XiriMid  notliaTe  liiaQgIrt  so." 

^I0or  iddioacy  sbnld  have  made  yea  feal  it/'  re- 
pM-ithftvGdutit,' 

<* I  aMnTDioU  yoa  I  hated  tho idea  of  eonung  to 
StariBJH'?  tetamed  tfaa  OooKteiB.  The  Goantsfatn^^ed 
his  afadddna/  ad; for  a  tone  Tgtaniod  mo  Answer;  bat 
as'ldsiHfbimiuiliedaileat^  he  saidinftinMeF  tose-*- 

**  It  ia-  MeaaaacT"  tfaaft  my  aon  should  ho  known  on 
his  principal  efltaite-^th«t  from  whidi  he  will  one  day 
diawa^«>Baid0nUe]nit  of  hb  fortens ;  aad  aa  you  will 
new  letioBB  'go  any  whore  without  yon  '    ■   ' 

''I  kunr  my  doty  as  a  mother  and  a  wife/'  intcr- 
rapted  tha  OoiDBta8a>  dmwmg  heraelf  up  piimly.  "  If 
joa  pi  where  I  do  not  hko  to  be,  still  I  mnst  follow — 
I  am  yet  too  youog  aad  too  good«looking  to  spend  my 
sommeis  akne  at  a  bath,  or  on<me  estate  when  you  are 
at  another/' 

"Bat  I  ahall  like  to  be  here/'  said  the  boy— <1 
thi  nk  there  will  be  more  pleasure  in  boating  and  riding, 
oa  the  lake  and  about  thi»e  grounds,  than  anywhere  I 
kve  yet  been." 

"  Wdl,  Caakmr,  if  you  like  it,"  said  the. mother,  <4t 
viU  be  a  comfort  at  least,  but  I  can't  fimcy  with  what 
I  shall  amnae  my  guests ! — dxire  them  to  tilie  mines 
boot  down  the  ri▼e^ — ei  jmit  aprtt  f** 

<*0h,  you'll  hare  aoandal  and  carda  here,  as  every* 
where  else,"  aaid  the  GenenL 

The  Oounteoa  was  about  to  cast  on  her  husband  one 
of  bar  aaoat  lindietive  glances,  but  one  of  the  guests 
happening  to  enter  the  chamber  at  the  moment,  she 
cxehanged  it  for  one  of  welcome. 

ISie  GoDBral  )eft  the  room,  followed  by  Casimir. 

"Where  ai«  tho  stables,  papa?  where  is  my  pony P 
where  ia  the  boat  you  promiaed  me?*' 

The  Count  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow  as  these 
aocents,  tinged  withau  infantine  acridity,  that  reminded 
him  but  too  well  of  the  maternal  ones,  reached  his  ear. 
Stadkr  requests^  made  in  a  franker,  more  joyous  tone, 
stiil  dwelt  on  his  memory,  and  the  figure  of  a  bold, 
dark  boy,  shooting  tdong  the  river  abne  in  his  boat,  or 
aeoariag  ihe  gcounds  on  his  pony,  flitted  across  his 
miad.  But  that  child  of  his  love  was  no  more,  though 
the  ehOd  of  the  akve  stiU  existed.  BecoUections  here 
crowded  froaa  all  sides  upon  him.  For  fifteen  years  he 
^2k9t  had  the  courage  to  face  them,  and  he  felt  it 
^oohl  yet  be  the  work  of  time  to  disoonnect  the  images 
of  the  past'from  that  abode. 

He  had  known  but  little  of  happiness  since  Vanda's 
dtiikh.  CHdldloaa  aad  wealthy,  when  his  proposals  had 
beea.  aaeepted  by  a  young  oceafciuo  who  might  have 
been  his  daughter,  isA  whose  brilliant  advantages  of 
peraQa-and  ibrtue  entitled  her  to  make  her  own  selec- 
tiaa,  he  thought-he  had  every  xeas^m  to  oongiatolate 
biinaelf ;  nor  had  the  warnings  of  a  few,  Inthfnl  old 
foeods,  as  lo  tho  daaiger  of  wedding  one  ao  much  his 
jatdot,  been  in  any  wa^  justified  by  the  aeqnel.  The 
^^aiUklea»'8bebaviouir,  as  a  wife,  was  beyond  the  breath 
of  aoandal.  Not  only  viitne,  but  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, hadi  gvided  her  ovecy  sCep«  But  if  the  Count 
^w  none*  of  those  hoart-bnmiiig  jealoosies  that  are 
gBoewMytholoi  of  iddeBly  huabanda  of  young  wives, 
Tat  his  adf'love  gained  butlittlo  outhat  aooie ;  for  the 
^teaa  made  him  feel,  aa  well  aa  the  res^  of  the 


world,  how  admiraUo  was  het  bahatdonrj  oomidenag- 
tho  very  peculiar  and  delicate  onmmstaHioea  in?  whiciit 
she  was  placed.  The  first timeohe  atoodb prep«bdj> 
radiaiit  in  her  fairy  beauty,  aU  gaoseaiid  goaaanaerj  4»dt]l 
her  margkfmi  boa  mingling  with  a  cloud  of  Mahairyto  ^ 
taken  by  him  to  a  Conrthallat  Vienna,  he'fdt  »iiridtir 
in  hianew  bauble,  sneh as  he  hadnoteoqwiieticedaAsaai^ 
the  sun  of  his  Emperor  had  bbacd  forth  in  ghflT*.  "But 
pride  gave  way  to  moitifioation  when,  putting  hnrehild^ 
like  hand  in  hia  broad  palm,  ahe  said,  in  ker  peoiliaily^ 
low,  yet  acidulated  accents — >"Nowmind,  m^f^dearClonehi 
ral,  our  position  is  exceptional,  ao  must  our  nantiera 
be-^-yoamust  be  douhfy  careful  of  me,  and  I  shall  be 
more  reserved  than  other  women,  for  no  one  can  ana^ 
pect  me  of  a  romantic  attachment  to  you." 

"It  need  not  be  romantio,"  aaid  the  QeneNd^  iU'  a 
tone  of  pique,  "  but  still— ——'• 

"  Still,"  said  the  Connteas,  "  my  part  will  be  a  very 
difficult  one  just  at  first,  till  the  world  understaads  me 
thoroughly,  and  gets  accustomed  to  the  immenae  dis« 
parity  of  our  years/' 

"I,"  said  the  General,  with  a  reddening  biow,  **I 
shall  never  condescend  to  play  the  jealous  husband*" 

"  I  don't  ask  you^^it  would  be  weari8ome*-4>e  kind 
and  fathediy,  that  is  all  I  demand." 

That  ni^t  the  arrow  entered  the  Qenend's  heart, 
and  had  rankled  there  ever  since.  He  peroeivad  phdnly^ 
and  80  did  the  world,  that  he  was  not  loved — that  he 
waa  'as  much  alone  in  Ids  second  marriage  as  he  would 
have  been  had  he  remained  a  widower,  ^e  Countess 
lived  beside  him,  but  not  with  him.  Their  pursuits, 
their  amusements,  their  likings  and  dislikings,  their  joys 
and  their  griefs,  had  nothing  in  common.  The  Count, 
an  old  trooper  of  the  "  grand  aimy,''  hated  the* Jesuits. 
The  Countees,  of  a  family  devoted  to  them,  lived 'and 
breathed  but  through  their  couneels.  In  his  ^olta  as 
in  his  virtues,  the  Count  waa  reserved,  but  not  ftdse : 
the  Countess  was  a  finished  actress,  and  her  huahaml 
at  last  came  to  the  opinion  that  her  manifold  virtues 
were  all  but  so  many  stage  effects.  Beneath  the  cold- 
ness of  the  Count's  air  lay  concealed  passion ;  but  the 
Countess  had  not  a  fibre  in  her  whole  system  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  man  to  move.  An  inflexible  will 
— an  indomitable  pride — an  unbounded  self-esteem,^ 
were  the  qualities  enshrined  within  that  fragile  caaket;-' 
their  hearts,  parted  from  the  first,  were  like  two  paral- 
lel lines  running  on;  they  never  met  by  the  way.  But 
here,  at  Stanoiki,  the  Count  had  known  true  hi^iaasB. 
Vanda  had  gUded  years  of  felicity  on  this  spot;  and 
never  had  his  regrets,  no,  not  even  in  the  first  hour  of 
bereavement^  -been  so  poignant  as  now,  when  axp^ 
enoe  had  taught  him  Ikiw  irretrievable  was  hia  loas.- 

Whilst  he  was  thus  musing,  the  Coanteaa  and  her 
female  fitiend  were  diseuasing  the  Qeneral ;  not  that  * 
she  was  one  of  those  vulgar  women  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  complaining  of,  or  making  formal  aoeusathma 
against,  the  man  whose  name  they  bear,  to  a  third  patty ; 
she  was  altogether  above  that. 

"The  Qeneral  looks  moved, my  dear,"  observed  her 
friend. 

"This  phtce,  you  know,"  aaid  the  Connteas,  '*i«  so 
fraught  with  tender  remimacenoea-^such  a  votnantSo 
story,  too— cousins — an  attachment  of  early  yotith^'-^' 
all  that  sort  of  thing—- one  nuat  make  allowanoas,  il^ 
quite  overcomes  him*    I  aasnre  you  I  feel  for  him^t^- 
it  is  90  naturaU  Of  c<|iino  ho  haa  m  loager  tMt  aft>^* 
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tioa  to  oiler  me  whidb,  aftar  fdl,  ono  miut  be  fair,  be- 
limgg  but  to  <Hie  period  of  life." 

"But  you — so  young,  vith  your  wann  heart  !*' 

*'  Oh,  I — ^I  have  aach  a  perfect  esteem  for  the  Gene- 
ral ^  la,  too,  the  father  of  my  beloved  Gaaimir.  A 
vomaiitio,  81%  girl  might  not  like  always  having  the 
remembrance  of  another  rising  between  her  and  her 
luubaud,  but  you  lumw,  with  me  it  is  so  different." 

'' Yo«r  angelic  temper  makea  you  bear  everything, 
my  dear." 

"  We  oannot  expect  unalloyed  delight  on  this  earth 
•^we  should  not  even  desire  it." 

Other  guests  now  asBembling  in  the  taian  prevented 
the  Countess  from  gratifying  her  patient  listener  with 
more  of  those  wise  saws  and  pbus  maxims  which,  when 
forming,  as  they  did  with  this  lady,  the  ground-work 
of  conversation,  are  neither  amusing,  edi^ng,  nor  sin- 
eeie.  One  sentiment  alone  seemed  gennine — her  almost 
idolatry  of  her  son.  This  affection  could  only  be  sur- 
passed by  the  injudiciousness  of  its  application.  Cloyed 
with  sweetmeats  and  bliue  with  toys  fixmi  his  cradle, 
ever  present  at  the  Countess'  late  soi$^s,  his  educa- 
tion negleoted — ^for  notutorcould  be  found  so  thorough- 
ly deprived  of  hope  and  resources  as  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  with  this  hopeful  scion — his  every  wish 
gratified,  no  one  on  the  establishment  daring  to  venture 
i^n  the  slightest  opposition  to  his  desires,  and  the 
Joeephinka  of  his  mother,  who  bad  replaced  the  Coun- 
tess Yanda's  Seraphinka,  bdng  proprationahly  humble 
and  slavish  as  the  rule  she  lived  under  was  exacting, 
rendered  fretful  and  irritable  by  the  mismanagement  of 
his  stomach  and  his  dispoaition,  Casimir  was  an  embryo 
tyrant,  whom  even  his  mother  was  glad  to  obey.  She 
had  indeed  managed  to  instruct  him  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  reading  and  writing,  but  there  seemed  but  little 
prospect  of  his  ever  turning  this  instruction  to  good 
account  There  was,  it  is  true,  no  danger  of  his  perus- 
ing light  books — ^the  Countess  eschewing  French  novels 
aa  she  eschewed  pb&ys,  operas,  and  ballets,  on  account 
of  their  immoral  tendency — ^but,afl  often  happens  in  such 
oases,  the  boy  read  not  at  all.  The  history  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  by  Baraate,  lay  open  on  the  Coun- 
tess's table,  always  presenting  the  same  page  to  view,  for 
eleven  sucoessive  years,  and  her  son  had  a  Buffon  det 
ettfoM  which  seemed  likely  to  do  him  similar  service  in 
time. 

We  said  that  the  Countess  had  but  one  affection  in 
her  heart,  but  one  tie  in  life.  This  was,  however,  doing 
the  lady  injustice.  She  was  a  zealous  patriot,  and  would 
have  sacrificed  for  Poland,  as  an  abstract  idea,  even  the 
fortune  of  her  child.  Perhaps  this  feeling  was  too  ab- 
sorbing to  allow  others  of  a  less  pure  nature  to  stand 
beside  it,  and  had  oonsequently  raised  her  above  ordi- 
nary temptations.  In  her  countiy's  cause  she  had 
ahready,  aa  we  have  seen,  lost  a  brother  who,  having 
succeeded  to  large  estates  in  Russian-Poland,  one  day 
disappeared,  no  due  to  his  fate  having  ever  been  oIk 
tained.  Whether  he  had  fled  to  distant  countries,  as 
was  his  intention,  and  perhaps  died  in  his  exile,  or 
perished  by  the  hand  of  an  unknown  assassin,  was  what 
no  one  had  been  able  to  ascertain ;  and  the  Countess, 
who  inherited  after  him,  had  felt  and  exhibited  on  this 
occasion  a  Borrow  which,  considering  the  general  tenor 
of  her  diaiacter,  her  hasband  might  be  excused  for 
secretly  suspecting  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  She  had, 
how«fer»  lai^ected  no  mans  of  i^ocuriag  intelligence 


of  his  fate;  hithficto  these  efforia  had  beeAteifai,iad 
except  herself,  no  one  indulged  the  beliBf  tint  1»  vm 
yet  on  earth. 

The  eveniagyMtf  went  off  badly.  Thepeaaantryvoe 
awkward  from  want  of  habit  iBthst  sort  of  thing.  l%e 
ladies  were  tired,  the  lamps  burned  dimly,  ud  the 
crackers  would  not  explode.  Evvry  one  said  il  was » 
failure,  whioh  the  ComitMB,  of  mune,  aitribaied  to 
Yanda's  spirit,  and  her  husband's  smMtwis,  and  thi 
guesta  went  to  bed  with  a  dim  ooaasioiuneBS  that  this 
estate  was  rather  far  from  Lemberg  far  amMwrncnt. 

Pavel  had  affected  illnesa  to  avoid  going  near  the 
eaatle,  but  he  was  now  ordered,  with  one  or  twomoR» 
to  work  in  the  gardens.  Never  had  he  iqspraaehed^oy 
precincts  siuoe  he  had  last  been  theve  with  the  Coim- 
tess  Yanda.  During  the  many  years  he  had  apeat  oa 
the  domain,  he  had  unilonnly  a;voidBd  the  preniisi. 
With  what  feelings  did  he  nowappnmeh  l^em !  la  ipte 
of  the  insensibility  in  whioh  he  had  endaBvoored  to  sleep 
his  soul,  at  sight  of  those  well-remembered  paftea«B>  a 
flood  of  recolleotionB  crowded  in  upon  him.  la  then 
broad  alleys  he  had  walked  with  his  gentle  proteotrai 
— in  that  shady  bower  he  had  sat,  witkaonoeoonirollsd 
impatience,  listening  to  her  tender  worda— he  vu 
then  the  future  lord  of  those  gitmnda  vhioh  he  uas 
now  called  upon  to  labour  as  a  serf.  The  master  sad 
mistress  never  made  their  aj^tearanoe  in  tiie  garden,  bat 
Casimir  constantly  oroaaed  his  path.  Ue  flnt  tine 
Pavd  set  eyea  on  this  usurper,  aa  he  deemed  hua,  of 
what  fate  had  intended  to  be  hia  lot,  hia  emetiou  use 
so  great  that  he  was  obliged,  on  pretext  of  indiipo- 
sition,  to  leave  the  phKse.  Bulk  in  tnu,  whether  tliae 
was  something  in  Pavel  that  roused  hia  latest  love  Oi 
teasing,  or  he  found  his  aerrioea  agroeaUe,  CMimir 
seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  hhn— he  was  ever  hsrinf 
him  called.  The  veiy  sound  of  the  boy'a  impentive 
voice,  the  sight  of  the  soomfol  ooontenaiice  he  had  in- 
herited from  hia  mother,  made  Pavel's  faeaii  beat. 
Should  he,  a  man  in  his  full  atrengtii  and  power,  obey 
the  beck  of  that  chihi's  hand — ^be  ordered  iteut  by  bh 
querulous  tones! — ^he  would  rather  work  in  the  mines, 
and  labour  for  his  master  all  the  days  of  the  week  !^> 
to  be  ever  at  that  boy'a  disposal,  now  to  boat  him  dowa 
the  river — for  there  was  no  other  boaftawn  ao  boldaai 
safe  as  Pavel-— now  to  run  after  his  pony,  and  satiify 
his  many  caprioea,  waa  gall  and  wormwood — it  was  giO 
and  wormwood  to  aee  him  riding  about  the  grounds  ai 
he  once  rode,  spending  his  time  roandng  aa  he  oate 
roamed,  and  treated  with  more  servile  reapeet  than  be 
had  been  treated  withaL  Pavd*8  dark  looks  and  salbr 
bearing  seemed  to  give  aest  to  the  child's  tynsnie 
humour.  He  found  a  sort  of  charm  in  thiatadt  oppo- 
sition. Though  too  young  to  read  aright  the  ph^  ef 
the  features,  he  instinctively  felt  he  waa  tomentiB^. 
and,  like  all  childrett  too  much  left  to  themselves  vA 
their  own  whims,  he  was  not  inaeasihle  to  the  pleaMre 
resulting  from  the  coasekmsaess  of  power.  Tet  eosie- 
times  there  was  that  in  Pavel's  look  whidi  woedd  ebeek 
the  boy  in  the  very  height  of  hii  enjoyment,  and  a 
monitor  in  his  breast  told  him  he  had  gone  &r  cwagb 
for  that  day. 

One  morning,  the  Count,  acoom^a&ied  by  his  wife, 
and  many  of  hia  guesta,  chanced  to  ride  over  a  M 
on  which,  it  being  roM  day,  the  peaaanta  nere  at  wo^. 
A  little  apart  from  the  redt,  in  a  fit  ef  abaliaeliaa,  bo 
scythe  lybg  beside  hun,  his  ama  Mdeden  UidM^ 
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a  iafga  itnnr-liat  BbadiBg  his  hoe,  stood  a  yoniig  man 
in  vhoso  attiftade  and  pietoresque  negligence  of  cos- 
tame  there  was  bnt  little  of  the  seirf.  His  striking 
penon  rad  oonntenanoe  drew  all  eyes  involnntarily 
upon  him.  The  Goiutt  looked  at  him  with  a  vagne  iu- 
tcKst;  and  tondng  to  the  bailiff,  who  had  come  np 
when  the  party  halted,  and  cntting  short  a  long  story 
with  which  that  personage  was  favouring  him,  abruptly 
iaquind  the  name  of  the  youth. 

''Pavel  Jakubski,  Excellency,"  was  the  answer — 
"the  moat  dangerons- tempered  man  on  the  whole 
esUte." 

At  that  moment  their  eyes  met.  Pavers  were  filled 
with  melaaoholy  reproach.  The  Count  could  not  re- 
press a  start — conki  not  conquer  himself  so  far  as  to 
withdmw  his  gaee  instantly ;  and  his  eyes  fell  before 
tiie  peasant's  steady  look.  To  conceal  his  agitation, 
or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  it,  he  looked  fiercer  than 
ttsiud ;  and  feeling  that  he  must  not  appear  to  quail 
before  one  ei  his  serfs,  cast  upon  Pavel  a  glance  of 
MOomptDmising  severity,  then  turned  away  without  a 
word. 

**  What  a  hflEttdsome  brigand !"  exclaimed  a  young  lady 
who  rode  near  the  Countess,  in  tones  so  unmeasured 
that  they  reached  Pavel's  ears. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  Couutess,  with  the  air  of  mild, 
virtuous  reproof  in  which  she  loved  to  indulge,  **  people 
of  thb  sort  are  below  the  notice  of  ladies  like  un.** 

"Oh,  that  dark  fellow!**  put  in  Casimir,  "you 
OHinot  think,  mamma,  how  I  hate  him.  Ho  is  always 
so  reluctant  to  do  .an}i;hing  for  me,  I  am  obliged  to 
compel  him ;  and  he  always  seems  as  if  he  were  about 
to  say  something  impertinent.'* 

"I  should  think  there  is  no  one  bold  cnongh  on  this 
estate  to  brave  its  future  lord,"  replied  the  lady. 
"General,  this  must  be  looked  to.*' 

"What  must  be  looked  to?"  said  the  General, 
somewhat  abruptly. 

"  That  young  peasant  you  were  just  now  observing 
does  not,  it  seems,  show  Count  Casimir  proper  re- 
spect" 
"And  what  has  Casimir  to  do  with  that  peasant?'* 
"How  strange  and  absent  you  are,  General!    Uow 
sihoQld  I  know  ? — ^he  probably  amuses  himsdf.** 

"  Well,  then,  I  forbid  you,  sir,  ever  to  amuse  your- 
self with  that  man — do  you  bear?  If  you  disobey 
me,  and  I  discover  it,  you  may  depend  npou  being  scut 
immediately  to  the  gyninase  of  the  neare&i  town;"  and 
the  Count  rode  forward. 

"Military  men,"  said  the  Countess,  with  a  slight 
shmg,  "  have  such  strange  manners  and  fancies !  The 
idea  of  sending  Casimir  to  a  gymnase — to  a  common 
iH^hool! — ^now  mauy  people,  not  knowing  him,  might 
imagine  from  snch  speech  that  he  is  actually  brutal, 
whereas  it  is  no  such  a  thing.  The  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  the  Count  is,  that,  at  such  time  of  life,  one  has 
no  delicacy  of  sentiment — ^the  keen  edge  of  sensibility 
has  been  worn  off  by  friction  with  the  world.  The 
only  drawback  to  marriage,"  she  added,  turning  to  her 
yoanger  guests,  *'  is  the  roughness  of  man's  mind  com- 
pared to  our  own  refinement.  This  I  feel  more  than 
another,  perhaps,  who  am  gifted  with  snch  extreme 
sensibility.  As  if  I  could  live  without  my  Casimir !  Is 
not  the  teking  him  from  my  sight  striking  me  blind  ? 
why  not  at  onoe  deprive  me  of  ears,  if  I  am  no  longer 
to  hear  his  voice?" 


The  angel  wings  were  fast  spreading  at  her  baek 
when  the  tcnderest  of  mothers  was  awkwardly  inters 
ruptcd  by  a  rough,  fat^  old  German  baroness,  whose 
thirty-two  quarterings  seemed  to  croak  in  her  guttural 
accents  as  she  exclaimed : — 

"  Bah  !  nmchere,  is  that  the  way  you  bring  up  boys 
to  be  men  in  Poland — tying  them  to  their  mother's 
nprou-stringa'r  Uis  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  been  kind 
enough  to  take  six  of  mine  successively,  and  yet  I  am 
not  aware  that  my  sight  or  hearing  were  ever  affected 
by  the  fact,  and  you  should  see  what  proper  men  they 
are — perfect  giants,  my  dear.  Now  poor  little  Casimir 
is  so  delicate " 

^*  Oh,**  said  the  Countess,  with  affected  bonhomief  and 
half-dosed  eyes,  '*  of  course,  my  child  could  scarce  be 
expected  to  resemble  yours.  I  know,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  her  Polish  friends, ''  I  ao^  a  fooliah  mother ; 
but  if  I  cannot  say,  with  the  Homan  matron,  '  here  are 
my  jewels,'  I  can  at  least  say  with  all  sinoerity,  there 
is  my  only  treasure." 

"  You  are  building  something  there, ' '  said  one  of  the 
ladies.      "What  may  it  be?" 

*'  Oh, something  about  the  Count's  kite  wife;  I  don't 
know — of  course,  I  am  too  delicate  to  inquire.  His 
heart  is  in  the  past,'*  she  added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and 
upturned  eyes.  "  I  understand  the  late  Countess  was 
so  charming — so  beautiful — it  is  natural  that  he  should 
never  have  got  over  his  loss.'* 

"  It  Rccms  to  me  I  should  be  consoled  for  cverythiDg 
m  iiis  case,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  gallantly. 

llie  Countess  turned  on  him  the  most  vhluous 
of  glances,  and  again  the  glory  seemed  to  shine  around 
her  head.  When,  however,  she  re-entered  the  chateau, 
and  was  alone  in  her  boudoir  with  the  unhappy 
Jos€*phiuka,  who  had  felt  the  angeVs  talons  ofteucr 
than  she  had  seen  her  wings,  the  Countess  inquired,  in 
somewhat  harsh  tones,  if  she  kne^'  anything  of  Jakub- 
ski, or  had  ever  heard  the  name.  Josephinka  had  not. 
She  must  be  very  stupid,  considering  the  time  she 
had  been  at  the  castle.  Josephinka  did  not  defend 
herself.  The  Countess  felt  nervous  and  irritable. 
Josephinka  had  an  imfortunatc  way,  when  agitated,  of 
losing  her  head  completely;  and  that  morning,  in  her 
!  trepidation,  went  the  length  of  leaving  her  mistress 
with  a  walking-boot  on  one  foot,  and  a  satin  shoe  on 
the  other,  a  delincjucncy  which  was  only  discovered  as 
the  Countess  was  about  to  adjourn  to  the  $alon.  This 
was  too  much.  The  unlucky  abigail*8  attention  was 
called  to  the  error  she  had  l)cen  guilty  of;  and,  to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  Casimir,  her  cheek  was  made 
acquainted  ^vith  the  sole  of  the  said  slipper. 

When  the  angel  entered  the  drawing-room,  however, 
not  one  feather  of  her  wings  was  rufiied;  and  there  were 
few  men  more  envied  by  the  male  portion  of  the  as- 
sembly than  the  happy  possessor  of  so  much  sweetness. 
As  the  General  entered  the  apartment,  his  eye  was  at- 
i  tracted  by  a  letter,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  peti- 
<  tion — ^for  there  was  no  mistaking  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  folded  and  directed — that  lay,  conspicuously, 
among  many  more  elegant  and  far-travelled  epistles 
upon  the  table.  Hastily  snatohing  it  up,  he  thrust  it 
into  the  breast-pocket  of  Ids  coat. 

*'  Ladislas,"  said  the  (Countess,  in  a  coaxing  voice — 
for  the  room  was  full—*'  you  know  the  petitions  belong 
to  me  by  right  — they  arc  the  only  secrets  of  yours  I 
wish  to  surprise ;  but  really  you  have  done  so  much 
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for  your  estate,  and  I  am  so  little  kown  here  as  yet,  I 
that  my  own  egotism  prompts  me  to  demand  admittimoe 
into  your  counsels  on  such  occasions/' 

"Later — later,"  said  the  Count,  hurriedly. 

"Later  means  never,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Well,  then,  never !  "  exchiimed  her  husband,  ab* 
ruptly,  and,  rising,  he  left  the  room. 

The  guests  looked  at  each  other.  Tlic  General  was 
a  well-meaning,  but  rough  man;  thus  might  the  ghinces 
be  construed. 

The  Count  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  and  sat  at 
his  desk,  with  the  paper  unfolded  before  him.  Neither 
the  style,  the  hand-writing,  nor  the  orthography,  were 
perfect ;  yet  all  were  superior  to  what  might  Imve  been 
expected  &om  a  person  whose  education  had  been  ne- 
glected ;  nor  was  the  letter  couched  in  terms  that  be- 
trayed a  vulgar  mind.  It  was  an  appeal  of  Pavel's. 
He  represented  how  he  had,  in  every  respect,  con- 
formed to  the  Greneral's  desires — how  he  had  never 
alluded,  nor  would  even  now  allude,  to  the  past ;  but 
that  day  *s  meeting  had  shown  that  the  Count  oould  not 
wash  it  out  of  his  memory.  Why  not  spare  a  being 
who  had  never  offended  the  consciousness  of  being 
hated  ?  Why  not  spare  himself  so  detestable  a  sight  ? 
Why  not  give  him  (Pavel)  the  means — ^the  only  boon 
he  had  ever  asked — not  pecuniary,  but  legal,  of  quitting 
the  domain — ^liberty  to  sell  the  small  property  which 
had  devolved  upon  him?  This  was  all  he  would  ever 
demand.  He  had  been  refused  education — been  refused 
every  chance  of  bettering  his  moral  condition — all  he 
now  asked  was  the  power,  not  of  making  himself  hap- 
pier, but  of  suffering  less.  "  Descend  into  your  heart," 
were  the  concluding  words — "  consult  your  own  con- 
science, and  then  deny  me  this  request  if  you  can.*' 

The  Count,  crushing  the  letter  in  his  hand  to  a  baU, 
flung  it  among  his  waste  papers,  then  ringing  the  bell, 
ordered  his  steward  to  be  called. 

"  Duski,"  he  said, "  let  the  youth  you  pointed  out 
to  me  this  morning  know  that  he  is  to  send  no  more 
petitions  here." 

"  Has  he  had  the  insolence?  *' 

"That's  no  concern  of  yours — have  the  goodness 
to  do  my  errand  without  comment." 

Duski  retired  with  a  deep  obeisance. 

"Wretched  boy!  "  murmured  the  Count,  as  the 
door  closed ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  more  mo- 
rose than  ever.  When  he  entered  the  Countess's 
boudoir,  he  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand — she  was 
alone  with  Casimir. 

"Well,  Sophie,'*  he  said,  "here  is  a  petition  that 
chiefly  concerns  you.  It  is  from  the  daughter  of  an 
ofiicer  in  your  father's  regiment — a  Pole — a  gentleman 
— «t  least  so  she  says.  She  wishes  her  father,  who 
has  lost  his  reason,  in  consequence  of  a  brain  fever,  to 
be  placed  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Lemberg,  and  her 
brother  at  the  free  school,  her  wo.k  being  by  no 
means  adequate  to  their  care  and  maintenance." 

"  Oh,  I'll  send  her  a  few  florins,"  said  the  Countess, 
negligently. 

"  But,  my  dear,  she  docs  not  ask  florins — she  re- 
presents herself  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman.  It 
is  our  interest,  our  protection,  that  she  desires.  She  says 
she  is  obliged  to  pay  guardians  night  and  day  for  her 
father,  and  the  boy  grows  up  wild  for  want  of  proper 
training." 

"  Nonsense ! "  said  the  Countess,  pettishly — "  what 


do  poor  people  want  with  education  ? — ^vliai  one  has  m 
money,  one  makes  oneself  a  footman;  and  as  to  (he 
father,  it  wants  no  interest  to  get  him  into  the  hcMfutiL ' ' 

"  Well,  my  dear  Sophie,  you  know  best  what  ansver 
to  make  to  your  own  petitioners ;  bnt  it  seems  to  mt 
that  you  ought  to  bring  your  prafeasioDs  and  joar 
practice  into  more  harmony." 

"  My  dear  Qeneral,  there  are  veiy  few  ladies,  I  Ik- 
lieve,  so  widely  known  aa  myself  for  their  anspanng 
exertions  in  favour  of  the  poor." 

"Ay/'  said  the  General,  "you  fine  ladiea  hteni 
way  of  your  own  in  suoh  matters.  So  long  as  joar 
charity  can  vent  itself  in  basaarSy  where  you  bold  tke 
stalls,  in  balls,  in  private  theatricals,  in  lotteries,  then 
are  none  more  duuitable  than  yoursdvea.  Yon  doa't 
dblike  going  begging  for  the  poor  from  bouse  to  haw, 
with  the  rarest  veils  on  your  heads ;  but  as  to  uoieeD, 
unknown  charity— as  to  obliging  where  the  oUigatioa 
bears  no  echo       Well,  vanity,  ^y  name  is  'wamao.'" 

"  Of  course, ' '  said  the  Countess,  "you  have  a  type  ia 
your  remembrance  to  whose  perfection  I  caDuotpretead 
to  aspire." 

The  Count  was  fairly  silenced,  and,  aa  usual  on  mA 
occasions,  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

The  steward  was  triumphant.  He  had  reoeired  tvo 
missions  from  Pavel,  which  he  was  fully  aware  woald 
chafe  his  high  spirit  to  the  uttennoat,  and  whidi  be; 
of  course,  determined  to  execute  in  a  maaner  most 
likely  to  produce  that  effect.  The  Goontesflt  to  span 
her  beloved  Casimir  any  chance  of  odlision  witk  tlie 
paternal  will,  which  she  knew  to  ^  be  as  inflexible  is 
her  son's  stubbornness,  was  unconquerable,  had  heU 
an  interview  with  Duski,  in  which  she  had  eoounb* 
sioned  him  to  forbid  the  young  peasant  Jakobski  the 
approach  to  the  chateau,  or  its  immediate  vidaitr,  so 
long  as  the  family  should  be  on  the  estate.  No  reasoa 
for  this  contemptuous  treatment  did  she  assign.  The 
steward  transmitted  the  command  of  hia  rawter  nd 
mistress  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  make  them  boili 
emanate  from  the  former.  Pavel  liatened  with  s^ 
pressed  passion. 

"  The  Count  is  right,"  he  said  at  length,  with  a  bh* 
ter  laugh^o"  quite  right." 

"Do  these  words  imply  a  threat  against  our  k)rd?" 
said  Duski ;  but  Pavel  turned  his  back  upon  hin,  anl 
left  the  hut. 

"A  bad  son,  a  bad  son,"  said  old  Jakubska,  fron 
her  comer—"  a  bad  everything.  You  oan*t  think  wfatt 
I  have  to  suffer  from  PaveL  He  lays  mj  food  before 
me  as  one  does  before  the  bmtee — he  never  opens  bis 
mind  to  me  on  any  subject,  and  hardly  ever  speaks  to 
me  at  all." 

"Ay,"  said  the  steward,  "he  is  a  diaoonteBted,  dis- 
affected soul — ^we  have  onr  eye  on  him — hell  briag 
himself  and  you  into  trouble  one  day — but  it's  all  joar 
own  fault.  Why  did  you,  against  the  exfNress  oonoaad 
of  our  lord,  get  him  taught  reading  and  writii^  ?  Aad 
then  a  precious  example  he  has  had  in  yoo*  motber 
Jakubska — ^if  you  could  see  yonrsdf  with  yoar  vitar 
eyes ! " 

"It's  weeping  over  my  son  that  does  it— I  shall  go 
blind  with  sorrow  before  long." 

"Ay,  sorrow  and  brandy,"  said  the  stewari  Hn 
was  about  to  depart,  but  a  sudden  tfaooght  anested 
bis  footsteps.  "  He,  doubtless^  takes  firam  ytm  ik 
pension  my  lord  allows  youf* 
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''llaki'^ilie  old  woman  said,  shaking  her  head, 
"would  be  Bothing;  bal  never  a  word  of  comfort  can 
be  got  oafc  of  him — never  a  word,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent ;  and  nobody,"  coutiuued  the  gossip,  "  will  come 
oev  me,  and  my  limbs  are  too  weak  and  too  stiff  now 
to  earry  me  far,  so  that  I  am  but  a  poor,  lone  body, 
abandoned  like  a  dog  in  his  kennel — if  it  wasn't  for 
the  drop  of  braady  that  you  speak  of,  master  Duski, 
W  oookl  I  ever  keep  my  heart  up  ?  *' 

Tht  steward  treasured  in  his  memory  that  portion 
of  the  widow's  complaints  which  suited  his  own  views. 
Indeed,  be  had  only  listened  to  them  in  order  to  ex* 
tiict  kaok  hm  something  that  might  prove  prejudicial 
tfrthe  object  of  his  enmity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
giOBodless  than  the  old  woman 's  malicious  insinuations. 
f»  firom  kaiDg  anything  by  Pavel,  to  which  she  had 
a  daim,  abe  continually  drained  his  own  resources ; 
bot  she  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  the  version  of  the 
story  whioh  was  most  pleasing  to  the  steward. 

A  few  days  later,  Buski  was  again  in  the  Count's 
pmenoe,  with  a  large  book  under  his  arm,  the  domain 
register,  on  whose  pages  were  noted  down,  in  categori- 
cal order,  the  names  of  the  vassals,  and  various  details 
oonceming  them  and  their  families^  as  well  as  the 
eiact  allotment  of  each,  and  a  specification  of  the  tithes, 
cbaiges,  and  feudal  services  belonging  to  its  tenure. 
Then  followed  observations  on  the  more  or  less  regu- 
larity of  perfornumce,  a  bUck  cross  marking  the  luunes 
of  those  who  had  attempted  to  pass  off  light  weights 
of  com,  grumbled  at  lending  their  cattle,  or  kept  more 
Hum  their  lawful  number,  by  which  means  they  could 
lend  their  master  their  worst  teams,  and  keep  their  best 
for  their  own  nee.  There  wore,  too,  notices  on  the 
geaeial  character  and  behaviour  of  the  several  families, 
of  course  more  or  less  favourable,  according  to  the 
muaber  and  value  of  each  peasant's  voluntary  contri- 
btttions  to  iho  atewwd. 

The  Count,  sites  looking  over  the  most  recent  an- 
aotatioDSt  tuzned  hastily  the  pages,  as  if  in  search  of  a 
name  whieh  he  could  not  immediately  find ;  at  last, 
losing  patiencCy  he  said  hurriedly: — 

"And  that  young  man— that  Jakubski — what  of 
lum  ?— what  sort  of  character  does  he  bear  in  the 
vil^ep" 

"  The  very  worst,  my  lord.  He  ill-treats  the  poor, 
old,  bed-ridden  wonuiu,  his  mother,  and  takes  from  her 
all  the  money  your  Grace  has  been  so  good  as  to  allow 
ber.  Moreover,  he  is  averse  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties — ^it  is  next  to  impossible  to  extract  the  dues 
from  him.  He  is  a  sulky,  ill-tempered  man — ^it  could 
searce  be  otherwise,  son  of  suck  an  old  drunkard  as  his 
mother." 

A  shade  of  pain  passed  over  the  Count's  countenance. 


'^  If  I  might  humbly  venture  to  suggest,"  continued 
the  steward,  "that  woman  wanta  no  pension  now — 
her  son  can  manage  the  knd  his  father  and  brothers 
left — when  the  late  Countess  granted  it,  her  family  was 
numerous  and  young — ^there  ore  many  on  the  estate 
more  deserving " 

"  Not  another  word,  Duski,"  interrupted  the  Count, 
severely;  "  look  to  it  that  the  pension  be  paid  regu- 
larly, and  in  full." 

"I  believe,"  mentally  ejaculated  the  steward,  "that 
if  the  Ute  Countess  had  chosen  to  dispose  of  Stanoiki 
by  will  to  an  utter  stranger,  the  Count  would  yield 
possession.  Well,  I  don't  understand  great  folks — he 
looks  pretty  sharp  after  hist  money,  too,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  and  clips  my  reckonings  close  enough,  and  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  lavish  it  on  those  worthless  people." 

From  that  day  forth,  Pavel  did  not  darken  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  castle ;  but  the  young  Count's  pleasure  in 
his  future  domains  was  much  curtailed,  by  not  having 
the  savage-looking  peasant  to  torment,  and  watch  the 
effect  of  his  dawning  tyranny  in  his  physiognomy.  The 
visitors  soon  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  the  place, 
and  departed,  leaving  the  house  more  empty  and  more 
silent,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  General,  but  greatly 
to  the  chagrin  of  his  wife.  At  last  autumn  came,  and 
with  it  a  pretext  for  departure ;  for  the  Countess  could 
never  spend  a  winter  away  from  the  capital;  and  her 
husbanc^  seeming  to  take  no  more  pleasure  in  a  UU  a 
teU  than  herself,  made  no  objection  to  the  plan  of  re- 
moving to  Lemberg. 

The  peasantry  felt  no  regret  when  the  travelling 
carriages  were  seen  undergoing  preparations  for  the 
journey.  Their  master  had  fuMed  none  of  their  ex- 
pectations ;  and  they  accused  themselves  of  folly  in 
ever  having  entertained  them.  They  gazed  in  gloomy  si- 
lence on  the  chariot  containing  the  Count  and  Countess, 
each  leaning  back  in  a  comer,  their  son  sitting  between 
them,  as  it  rolled  away  from  the  chateau,  followed  by 
several  britzkas  with  their  suite.  The  Countess  affected 
to  sleep,  to  avoid  being  troubled  with  her  husband's 
conversation,  who,  however,  was  wrapt  in  thought, 
whilst  Casimir  was  assiduou^sly  emptying  a  large  paper 
of  bonbons,  with  which,  despite  the  General's  desires 
in  that  respect,  his  mother  never  failed  to  gratify  her 
beloved  Casimir. 

This  journey,  how  little  satisfactory  soever  it  might 
be  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  was,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  the  Countess  in  particular,  to  be  frequently 
repeated ;  but,  as  she  said  to  some  of  her  most  intimate 
friends,  "  Every  one  in  this  world  has  a  cross  to  bear/' 
a  favourite  expression  with  many  people  who  hardly 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  cross  in  life. 

(To  be  continued,) 


A  TALE   OP  THE    MEXICAN  GULF. 


CHAPTKB  I. — GENEVIEVE. 


It  was  daybreak,  in  the  month  of  July,  and  during 
a  dead  calm. 

The  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  heaved  and  swelled, 
as  if  eager  once  more  to  lash  with  fiiry  all  around  them. 
Unge  and  long  billows  rose  and  fell,  so  gradually  as  to 
form  waves  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  which  came  and 

TOU  XVI. ^irO.  CLXXXVIII. 


broke  with  a  dull  and  heavy  roar  on  a  low  and  sandy 
beach.  A  feeling  of  dread  might  well  have  come  over 
the  stoutest  heart,  as  its  possessor  reflected  on  what 
those  vast  water-mountains  might  be  when  in  anger — so 
calm,  so  slow,  so  solemn,  and  yet  so  terrible  in  repose. 
The  sky  above  was  serene  and  blue ;  not  a  speck 
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BuUied  Its  brightness,  though,  occasionaUj,  a  small,  thin 
line  of  vapour  seemed  wafted  to  the  westward. 

In  frout  lay  the  ocean,  illimitable — a  wide  plain  of 
waters,  without  end  or  horizon  save  where  the  sea  itself 
seemed  to  raise  itself  up  in  a  greenish  bank  to  meet  the 
blue  ether,  and  where  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  appeared 
to  expire  in  a  faint  flood  of  brightness,  very  difTercut 
from  the  rioli  glow  of  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  where 
the  luminary  was  ascending. 

The  tops  of  the  waves,  catching  the  8un*s  rays, 
sparkled  with  myriad  tears,  more  pellucid,  more  clear  than 
those  shed  in  joy  by  maiden  while  softly  breathing  to 
her  first,  *'  I  love ;  *'  and  a  dim  mist,  which  appeared  to 
exist  in  the  air,  though  without  reality,  seemed  chased 
away  by  the  effulgence  of  the  light. 

Ail  this  could  be  seen  from  the  shores  of  a  small 
island  that  lay  between  the  greater  one  of  Cuba  and 
the  mainland  of  America. 

Small*  well-wooded,  lofty,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  this 
solitary  spot  of  earth  seemed  wholly  unserviceable  to  man. 
A  low,  sandy  strand,  of  about  two  hundred  yards  in 
length,  existed,  it  is  true,  on  the  side  towards  the  wide 
ooean,  but  on  every  other  it  presented  precipitous  rooks, 
perfectly  inaccessible.  Even  the  exception  appeared  of 
very  little  avail  to  any  attempting  to  land,  for  the 
beaoh,  after  running  in  about  thirty  or  forty  yards,  ended 
at  the  foot  of  cliffs  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  perfectly 
sheer  down,  crowned  at  the  summit  with  the  cocoa-nut 
and  aU  tropical  trees,  forming  a  rich  mass  of  verdure. 
In  the  centre  of  the  little  bight  the  water  ran  close  up 
to  these  lofty  rocks,  which,  even  to  the  eye,  seemed  to 
part  and  receive  it  in  its  bosom;  but  this  was  not 
matter  of  certainty  on  a  cursory  examination. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  oove,  the  land  jutted  out 
towards  the  sea  in  a  kind  of  promontory,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  sea  broke  usually  with  great  violence,  while 
a  rippling  in  the  water,  with  its  discoloured  state, 
showed  that  for  a  long  distance  the  rocks  projected 
below  the  water.  This  shoal,  marked  "very  dangerous'* 
on  all  charts,  was  one  reason  why  the  island  was  almost 
wholly  unvisited,  and,  as  it  seemed  as  it  were  formed  to 
protect  the  spot,  the  sailors,  with  their  rough  imagery, 
called  it  the  Devil*s  Isle. 

But,  at  the  hour  of  which  we  speak,  it  was  not 
wholly  uninhabited,  for  on  the  simmiit  of  the  diff, 
reclining  beneath  the  shade  both  of  tree  and  huge  palm 
umbrellfl^  was  a  young  girl.  She  was  lying  in  a  grass  ham- 
mock, her  form  resting  within  it,  with  one  of  her  feet 
dangling  on  the  ground;  and,  imparting  occasionally  a 
swinging  motion  to  the  bed,  she  seemed  taking  a  siesta, 
but  was,  in  reality,  only  lying  there  to  gaze  with  an 
undefined  feeling  on  the  mighty  maze  of  waters. 

She  was  nineteen — in  those  climes  not  perfect  youth, 
but  perfect  womanhood.  She  was  of  graceful  form, 
though  with  some  embonpoint — and  with  face  so  gentle, 
so  soft,  so  innocent,  one  might  have  thought  her  some 
sleeping  angel,  who  had  paused  an  instant  to  sojourn 
upon  earth.  Pair,  and  of  unmixed  blood,  she  was  an 
European;  but  she  wore  the  costume  rather  of  the 
south  than  the  north,  to  which  she  appeared  to  belong. 

Genevieve  had  never  seen  other  world  than  that 
ishmd,  that  she  could  recollect — knew  of  no  other  exis- 
tence, dreamt  scarce  of  any,  taking  what  she  read  in 
books  as  almost  romance — and  had  never  seen  any  other 
men  than  those  who  dwelt  in  that  lone  spot. 

And  these  men  were  pirates* 


But  Genevieve,  danghtar  of  a  gnat  lobbtt  of 
high  seas,  a  terrible  and  reckless  man,  had  bad  for  mo- 
ther one  who,  forced  to  wed  the  pirate,  bad  gained 
sufficient  influence  over  him  to  make  him  spare  his 
child  even  knowledge  of  the  shame  and  disgraoe  of  his 
calling.  Alice  was  a  good  and  pure  woman.  Agunst 
her  wish  she  became  the  wife  of  the  man  who  vaa  the 
father  of  Genevieve ;  but  hb  wife  had  proted  a  good 
and  faithful  partner,  and  the  pirate  loved  her. 

GtenerieTe  was  bora.  The  mother  at  onoe  remored 
to  a  delicious  cabin  built  in  the  wood8»  apart  from  the 
habitations  of  the  crew  of  the  oorsair,  and  never  ifpis 
mixed  with  them.  Her  husband  was  captain,  and  feared 
by  all  his  men,  so  strong,  daring,  vigorous,  and  us* 
daunted  was  he ;  and  he  forbade  all  iatmnoa  on  his 
plantatiou,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  island  on  ooe 
side  by  a  creek,  on  another  by  a  steep  and  dcnselj* 
wooded  hill,  and  on  the  rest  by  the  aea. 

Here  she  educated  her  daughter.  Provided  with 
books,  a  spinet,  and  some  music  of  the  times,  she  give 
her  a  more  sound  education  than  she  had  received  her* 
self.  Daughter  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune^  boiBB 
away  by  the  daring  freebooter  in  days  when  the  police  of 
the  seas  was  different  from  what  it  is  now,  she  so  taught 
her  child,  that  she  was  fit  to  adorn  any  station,  high  or 
low.  She  could  play  music  and  make  a  dress,  ^ 
could  disoourse  learnedly  on  history,  and  yet  attend  to 
household  duties,  and  while  imbued  with  deep  religioa 
feelings,  she  yet  loved,  respected,  adored  her  father, 
who,  in  his  turn,  doted  on  her.  Her  mother  had  left 
her  in  utt«r  ignoranoe  of  her  father*s  position.  She 
believed  him  a  petty  monarch,  with  somewhat  unrsl; 
subjects,  carrying  on  war  with  surrounding  island  kings, 
and  thus  recruiting  subjects  and  obtaining  booty. 

Her  intelligence  bad  purposely  been  left  in  the  dark 
on  tliis  point,  and  her  knowledge  of  history  only  mors 
completely  deceived  her.  She  could  see  litUe  differcooe 
betweenherfatfaer  and  the  chiefs  of  other  nations  she  read 
of,  always  occupied  in  attacking,  and  slaughtering,  and 
pillaging  their  neighbours;  save  that  her  father  oenr 
took  from  his  own  people,  which  was  oertaanly  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  system  of  other  heads  fA  tribes. 

lyhat  took  place  out  at  sea,  she  knew  nothing  of; 
neither  what  passed  in  the  port  nor  in  the  towiH  to 
neither  of  which  did  she  ever  go. 

She  never  held  any  oommunioatioiL  with  the  pinte^ 
and  her  servants  were  prohibited  fix>m  giving  ber  as; 
information  under  penalty  of  death. 

The  old  pirate,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  had  hadtvo 
hours'  solemn  interview  with  her,  daring  which  he  gave 
pledges  which  he  desired  to  keep.  What  they  ver^ 
none  knew,  and  least  of  all  his  daughter. 

One,  however,  was  never  to  let  her  see  enoogfa  of 
his  people  to  suspect  the  nature  of  his  occupation. 

Simon  Morris  loved  his  child  with  doting  fondness. 
A  wild,  romantic,  roving  character,  a  love  for  one  far 
above  him  in  station  had  made  him  quit  the  trade  of 
sea-captain  for  that  of  freebooter.  Hitherto  sorcess 
had  crowned  his  efforts. 

Twentyyears  he  had  dwelt  on  that  island  undisturbed. 
Many  reasons  rendered  this  easy.  The  spot  ofoed  bo 
landing  place,  seemed  wholly  deserted,  and  was  cat  of 
the  tracks  of  the  ships  which  navigated  that  sea.  ht 
the  next  pboe,  during  his  whole  oareer,  Morris  mtv 
returned  to  his  lair  but  at  ught  \  and  none  saspected 
his  retreat. 
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His  MdiOOner  Wfts  well  faiown.  Its  black  pennant 
carried  terror  wherever  it  was  seen  to  wave ;  bnt  skill, 
courage,  and  audacity  always  befriended  bim,  and  be 
never  had  been  within  danger  of  being  captured.  He 
attacked  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  landed  at  night  near 
towns,  seixing  and  taking  away  all  he  could,  but  never 
putiiDg  man  to  death  in  cold  blood. 

Kcsisfance  he  seldom  met  with,  for  he  prudently 
shnnned  the  encounter  of  such  Spanish,  French,  and 
English  war  vessels  as  were  sent  in  chase  of  bim,  con- 
tailing  himself  with  merchant  sliips,  which,  if  less 
glorious,  were  also  more  profitable. 

And  so  he  lived;  and  so  he  expected  to  die. 


CHAPTEK  II. — FIRE. 

Genevieve  was  suddenly  roused  from  her  reverie  by 
an  ane!(peoted  event. 

Boom! 

A  cannon  sonnded  close  to  the  island,  whicb  had 
never  happened  before;  and  the  young  girl  sat  upright 
Iq  her  hammock,  her  ears  anxiously  listening. 

A  second,  a  third,  a  fourth ! 

"What  can  this  be?  "  said  she,  casting  her  eyes 
along  the  heavens,  and  noticing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
streak  of  vapour,  now  somewhat  dark,  which  flew  along 
the  sky  towards  the  east. 

Genevieve  became  uneasy.  She  feared,  she  knew 
not  what.  An  undefined  terror  took  possession  of  that 
eliild  of  nature,  wbo  knew  too  little  of  teal  life  to  ima- 
gine what  danger  there  might  be  in  these  cannon  at 
daybreak — she  who  had  never  heard  them  but  at  night, 
the  signal  for  her  father's  return. 

"Can  it  be  he?  "  thought  she;  "and  yet  he  never 
comes  at  dawn,  and  never  fires,  but  when  close  in  shore." 

Boom!  boom! 

Two  more  shots,  making  in  all  sLx;  and  then  a 
minute  more,  and  there  were  eight. 

Genevieve  clasped  her  hands.  Tlie  vapour  was  get- 
ting thick  and  black,  and  seemed  driven  across  the  rocks 
at  the  end  of  the  island,  from  no  great  distance. 

Suddenly  it  grew  dense,  and  the  young  girl  saw 
sparks  mingled  \^ith  the  lazy  smoke,  which  began  to 
drive  more  quickly  as  the  wind  gently  rose. 

It  was  a  ship  on  fire ;  and  next  moment  its  hull  came 
iuto  view,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  end  of 
tbc  shoal,  driven  by  the  current,  which  tunled  round 
the  promontory  and  then  poured  into  the  bight.  It  was 
a  large  brig.  Her  lower  masts  only  were  in  existence, 
with  the  standing  rigging.  Her  sails,  flying  gear,  and 
upper  masts,  were  gone.  She  moved  sideways  with 
the  current— no  hand  at  the  rudder.  The  flames  were 
rising  from  the  forecastle,  and  wrapped  in  fire  and 
nnokc  the  whole  of  the  deck,  bursting  out  at  the  port- 
holes, and  menacing  soon  to  make  of  the  once  fine  ves- 
sel a  mass  of  blazing  ruin.  It  was  the  heat  which  had 
set  the  cannon  off. 

Genevieve  looked  with  wonder  at  the  abandoned 
ship,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  it  blown  to  pieces, 
for  she  knew  that  it  must  contain  gunpowder.  There 
she  stood,  gazing  with  curious  eyes  on  this  remnant  of 
the  outer  world,  which  first  showed  her  that  tliere 
were  really  beings  in  existence  besides  tliosc  on  the 
island,  and  vessels  besides  that  of  her  father.  She 
rat  thus  nearly  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  .burning 
vessel  was  almost  at  her  feet,  driven  in  by  the  tide  and 
the  indnmght. 


She  gazed  at  it  curiously.  She  could  see  on  its 
decks  two  boats,  and  huge  barrels,  now  blazing;  but 
what  was  her  surprise  and  astonishment  when  she  be- 
held a  man  descending  from  the  maintop, by  the  rigging, 
where  he  had  been  hitherto  ensconced,  and  about,  she 
thought,  to  venture  on  the  deck  of  the  burning  wreck ! 

He,  however,  only  paused  an  instant  as  he  came  to 
the  flames,  and  then  plunged  headlong  into  the  sea. 
He  sank  out  of  sight,  and  then,  rising,  swam  steadily 
towards  the  shore. 

Genevieve  held  her  breath  with  anxiety  and  akrm. 
Her  eyes  remained  fixed  anxiously  on  the  swimmer,  who 
soon  began  to  give  signs  of  weariness  and  fatigue. 
His  arms  moved  slowly,  his  head  seemed  bowed  down, 
as  if  falling  upon  his  chest,  and  there  was  a  probability 
of  his  not  reaching  the  shore  in  safety. 

The  young  girl  hesitated  not,  but  leaving  her  palm- 
leaf  umbrella,  turned  back  into  the  woods  towards  a 
slight  hill  at  the  back,  entered  an  artificial  grotto,  passed 
through  it,  and  began  to  descend  a  rudely-cut  stair, 
that  soon  brought  her  to  a  vast  natural  cave,  which 
led  by  an  even  slope  to  the  pebbly  strand. 

As  Genevieve  reached  the  beach  she  found  the  swim- 
mer seated  on  the  ground,  as  if  utterly  exhausted,  and 
seeking  to  regain  his  breath. 

He  wore  a  blue  shirt,  white  trousers,  but  no  shoes 
or  stockings. 

He  was  young.  His  face  was  pale  and  thin,  but  of 
striking  mien,  almost  handsome,  while  short-cut  black 
hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a  well- shaped  mouth,  formed  an 
ensfimble  which  made  poor  Genevieve  look  at  him  with 
an  interest  she  could  not  understand — she,  who  had 
scarce  ever  seen  other  man  than  her  father,  other  women 
than  her  mother,  two  Spanish  servants  (ladies  taken 
prisoners),  and  four  negro  slaves. 

The  young  man  gazed  at  Genevieve  with  a  look  of 
stupified  surprise  which  made  her  smila  He  was  as 
strangely  surprised  as  Shakspeare's  Ferdinand  at  the 
sight  of  JVIiranda. 

"Am  I  awake,"  he  cried  in  English,  "or  is  this 
but  the  continuation  of  my  dream?'* 

"Are  you  hurt?"  said  Genevieve,  approaching  close 
to  him.  **  I  thought  your  fall  from  the  vessel  would 
have  killed  you." 

"  You  saw  me,  then,  maiden  ?'*  asked  the  young  man, 
rising  with  some  difficulty. 

"  I  have  watched  you  for  half-anhour," 

"  Good  heavens,  what  delight!  Methought,  maiden, 
I  was  cast  on  some  barren  and  deserted  rock  to  perish; 
and  I  find  myself  in  a  place  where,  if  the  inhabitants 
be  all  like  what  I  have  seen,  I  could  gladly  spend  my 
days.'» 

"  You  are  on  my  father's  territory,  sir,"  replied  Ge- 
nevieve, blushing  she  scarcely  knew  why,  "  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  receive  you.  But  you  arc  but  ill  here;  ascend 
with  nic  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff." 

The  joung  man  made  no  reply  to  her  speech,  but 
taking  her  offered  arm,  for  he  was  very  feeble,  moved 
towards  the  cave,  which  he  entered,  but  could  go  no 
farther  then. 

"I  am  faint  with  hunger  and  watching,"  said  he. 
"Young  lady,  abandon  me  here.  I  can  at  least  lie 
down." 

And  he  sank  on  the  soft  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
grotto. 

Genevieve  bade  him  wait,  and  vanished  to  rettim 
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alone,  in  about  IiaIf-an-hoiir,  ^nth  a  basket  contaimng 
bread,  \7ine,  meat,  and  a  bag  containing  a  frock,  and  a 
complete  costume,  even  to  shoes.  She  knew  not  why, 
but  she  felt  unwilling  to  let  her  slaves  join  in  assisting 
the  young  swimmer  she  had  thus  aided  to  save. 

"Change  your  clothes,"  said  she;  "get  rid  of  these 
wet  things,  and  I  will  return  to  give  you  breakfast." 

She  vanished,  to  be  soon,  however,  recalled  by  the 
young  man,  who,  in  the  elegant  costume  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  day,  which  the  young  girl  had  instinctively 
selected  from  her  father's  vast  wardrobe,  looked  so 
handsome  and  striking,  tliat  Genevieve*s  heart  beat  in 
a  way  it  had  never  beat  before. 

"How  shall  I  thank  my  fair  and  charming  preserver?" 
said  the  young  man. 

"  Eat  first,  and  talk  afterwards,"  said  the  freebooter's 
child,  sitting  down  beside  him,  and  helping  him  to  meat 
and  drink. 

They  breakfasted  almost  in  silence,  as  far  as  the 
young  man  was  concerned;  but  Genevieve  talked  with 
all  the  delight  of  one  who  never  before  had  met  any  one 
whom  it  gave  her  such  pleasure  to  speak  to. 

The  young  man,  who  vras  about  four-and-twenty, 
listened  with  charmed  ears — too  faint  to  reply,  too  happy 
to  gaze  upon  her  lovely  face  to  care  to  do  so. 

He  was  surprised,  puzzled,  astonished;  he  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  many  things  he  heard. 

"  And  you,*'  said  she  at  last,  "  how  came  you  here  ?" 

"  My  story  is  soon  told,"  replied  he,  completely  re- 
stored by  food  and  a  bottle  of  generous  wine.  "  I  am 
a  younger  son.  I  have  no  father,  no  mother.  At  the 
death  of  the  former,  a  plantation  in  our  West  Indies 
became  my  portion.  I  determined  to  go  to  it  and  turn 
planter.  I  started  in  yonder  ship,  taking  with  me  in 
goods  all  my  other  earthly  wealth.  I  hated  England.  I 
was  of  the  party  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  to  me  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  moral  death.** 

"  I  never  heard  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  Charles  II.,** 
said  Genevieve  quietly. 

"  But  you  are  English  ?'*  exclaimed  the  deeply  sur- 
prised young  man. 

"  I  am ;  but  I  was  born  here." 

"  You  astound  me,"  continued  the  young  man;  "  but  j 
I  will  go  on  with  my  story.  We  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jamaica,  when  a  series  of  storms  drove  us 
into  the  gulf.  Though  well  armed,  we  were  uneasy, 
for  we  were  on  the  coast  of  Cuba»  very  much  infested 
with  pirates.*' 

What  are  pirates  ?"  asked  Genevieve,  curiously. 
Men  who  go  about  in  ships,  attacking  merchant- 
men, killing  and  slaving  the  passengers,  and  robbing 
them  of  their  property." 

Genevieve  made  no  reply,  but  looked  out  on  the  sea, 
musing. 

"  Yesterday  we  at  last  found  our  reckoning,  and  were 
about  again  to  make  back  for  Jamaica,  when  a  ship 
hove  in  sight.  We  put  on  all  sail,  and  sheered  off. 
But  in  vain.  The  swift-heeled  brigautine  gained  on 
us  every  minute.  She  sailed  eight  knots  to  our  six,  and 
nothing  was  left  for  us  but  a  tight.  In  our  hurry,  we 
had  steered  wrongly,  and  had  run  close  under  the  Cuban 
shore.  When  we  found  our  mistake,  our  enemy  was 
upon  us.  The  captain  was  about  to  defend  himself, 
but  when  he  saw  the  brigautine *s  flag  he  changed  his 
mind." 
^  •«  Why  ?"  asked  Genevieve. 
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"It  was  the  bloody,  the  horrid,  the  daring,  andaada- 
cious  pirate,  whom  Government  could  never  catch,  and 
who  was  condemned  twenty  times  over  to  in  iguoinisi. 
ous  death — Simon  Morris." 

The  eyes  of  Genevieve  were  completely  opened,  kt 
she  never  said  a  word.  Slie  took  advantage  of  the 
deep  shade  of  the  grotto  to  hide  her  emotion. 

"  The  captain  determined  to  abandon  his  vessel,  ud 
escape ;  but  I  woidd  not,  hoping  to  obtain  my  freedom 
after  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  pirate.  In  the  hany 
aud  confusion  of  descending  into  the  boats  I  was  for- 
gotten.    The  boats  made  for  the  shore ;  the  brigantiiifi 
made  after  them.     I  stood  alone  on  the  deck,  wkea 
suddenly  smoke  and  flames  showed  me  that  the  ship  vas 
on  fire.     I  flew  to  the  rigging,  cut  away  the  topmasts, 
not  to  be  buried  in  a  pall  of  bUzing  spars,  and  thai 
took  refuge  in  the  maintop.     The  progress  of  the  tire 
was  very  slow.     It  smouldered  a  long  time  in  the  fore- 
castle, and  the  closely-battened  hold,  and  only  burst  oQt 
with  real  fury  this  morning.     My  (Kisition  was  •▼foi; 
I  had  no  hope.     I  sat  moodily  upon  the  maintop,  gaz- 
ing stupidly  at  the  fire  beneath,  aud  calculating  vitb 
coldness  the  hours  I  had  to  live.     Fever  seemed  at 
last  to  take  possession  of  me.    I  became  excited,  evea 
pleased,  at  my  position.   I  contempkted  with  pride  this 
ship  on  fire  which  I  alone  possessed.     I  heard  tlie 
crackling  wood;  I  saw  the  smoke ;  I  knew  that  I  must 
die — and  yet  I  cared  no  more.     Hunger,  fatigue,  de- 
spair, numbed  my  faculties ;  and  but  for  the  davn  1 
should  soon  have  fallen  headlong  into  the  flames.    I 
then  saw  this  island,  and  a  ray  of  hope  came  to  my  heart. 
You  know  the  rest.    I  lauded,  thanking  God,  hut  still 
in  despair.     I  saw  you,  and  I  learned  once  more  to 
hope,  for  I  saw  that  there  was  something  here  to  lire 
for.*'     And  as  the  young  nuiu  ceased,  he  fixed  his ejes 
with  grateful  respect  upon  the  young  girl. 

"  And  I  have  learned  that  there  is  nought  for  me  but 
to  die.  For  the  first  time  iu  twenty  years  I  learn 
what  a  pirate  is,  aud  that  my  father  is  one  of  the  out- 
lawed race,**  exclaimed  Genevieve,  w^ith  sudden  and 
deep  emotion. 

"  You  ?*'  said  the  young  man,  gazing  at  her,  lialf 
alarmed,  half  curiously. 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  Simon  Morris»"  replied  tbe 
young  girl,  rising. 

The  young  man  rose  too,  and  examined  her  intb 
astonishment.     He  could  not  speak. 

**  1  have  tried  to  save  your  life,  young  roan,**  said 
Genevieve,  sadly;  *'  make  me  not  regret  my  act  by  d^ 
nounciug  my  father." 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  sailor,  solemnly,  *'  I  would 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  have  denounced  SiaioQ 
Morris ;  now,  I  would  save  him,  were  he  in  danger.  If 
I  leave  this  island,  rely  on  it  I  shall  never  foiget  vho 
saved  me,  nor  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Sioxm 
Morris — " 

"  The  bloody,  the  horrid,  the  dazing,  the  audacious 
pirate,**  repeated  Genevieve,  gravely. 

"  So  men  say.  But  it  cannot  be.  The  father  of 
so  fair,  so  pure  a  being — ** 

"  Is  to  me  all  that  is  good  and  noble.  He  foUovs, 
it  is  true,  a  bad  and  dangerous  calling,  for  now  I  fullj 
understand  all ;  but  he  is  not  bloody — bold,  daring 
I  know  he  must  be — ^but  again  I  say  he  is  not 
bloodv.** 

"  Child  of  this  island  of  the  gulf,  it  is  enough  for 
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iDe  that  lie  is  thy  father.  Aiid  thy  mother  ?*'  he  con- 
tinued, with  profound  emotion. 

"Is  gone;  she  died  three  years  aince." 

"Aodshe  was — '* 

*'  GaUed  AUce ;  this  is  aU  I  know." 

"  My  cousin,  daughter  of  my  mother  *8  sister!"  cried 
the  young  man,  wildly  emhracing  her;  "  have  I  found 
at  last  your  fate,  your  retreat?** 

Genevieve  stood  back,  utterly  incapable  of  under- 
standing his  words,  and  almost  alarmed,  but  blushing 
at  his  rapturous  embrace. 

"  I  have  not  told  you  all.  When  Alice  disappeared 
I  was  four  years  old,  and  yet  I  remember  her.  She 
vas  my  pretty  aunt,  my  favourite,  my  sage  playmate. 
I  never  forgot  her.  All  mourned  her.  We  searched 
for  her  in  vain.  Europe  and  America  were  ransacked 
for  her.  My  father  travelled  from  that  hour  until  his 
death;  and  I,  his  youngest  sou,  determined  to  search 
again  for  my  mother's  sbter.  I  had  little  hope  of  find- 
ing her,  but  I  was  adventurous  and  ardent.  I  started 
for  the  West  Indies.  Providence  has  come  to  my  as- 
sistance; I  have  found  her  child." 

"Can this  be  true?"  cried  Genevieve,  clasping  her 
bands. 

"  I  will  prove  all,  explain  all,  in  good  time.  My 
wooden  box  which  I  cast  into  the  sea  along  with  my- 
self, and  which  lies  on  the  shore,  contains  evidence  of 
aD.*' 

"My  father  will  welcome  you.** 

"  I  know  not.  For  this  reason,  cannot  you  conceal 
me  until  we  can  judge  of  his  feelings  ?  I  wish  now  not 
to  slay  the  ravisherof  my  mother,  but  to  withdraw  him 
from  a  life  which  can  only  end  on  the  tree  of  infamy.'* 

"  You  shall  lie  hidden  in  my  mountam  bower,  my 
eonsin,  for  I  see  my  mother's  smile  on  your  face ;  and 
I  will  begin  the  task  of  weaning  my  father  from  this 
life  myself." 

"Sit  down,** said  the  young  man«  gently,  "and  let 
US  talk.   Your  name?" 

"Genevieve." 

"  A  lovely  name." 

"And  yours?** 

"  Oliver  Mildmay,*'  replied  the  young  man. 

"Ah  !*'  cried  the  young  girl,  passionately  "child  of 
Marmadnke  Mildmay,  my  mother*s  sister's  husband. 
Now  I  know  you  are  my  cousin." 

"  Your  mother  spoke  of  me  ?'* 

"  Often,"  said  the  young  girl,  holding  down  her  head 
with  a  blush ;  "  oh,  how  often,  of  her  little  nephew 
'Nolly,*  just  enough  my  senior — '* 

Genevieve  stopped  suddenly. 

"To  be  your  husband,"  added  Oliver  Mildmay,  with 
a  smile. 

"But  let  us  arrange  our  plans,"  said  the  bewilder- 
ed girl.  "  A  new  world  is  opened  up  to  me.  My 
calm  and  joyous  existence  is  gone;  but  I  see  now  some- 
thing beyond." 

"  First,  then,  narrate  to  me  your  life — all  you  know" 
of  this  place." 

"Come  to  my  bower,  then." 

"  But  your  servants — *' 

"  Will  not  see  you,  save  only  Mariana,  and  her  I  can 
trust." 

Genevieve  rose  and  led  the  way,  after  Oliver  had 
drawn  his  box  into  a  secure  place.  Tlie  young  man 
toUowed,  wondoringi  and  thinking  all  the  while  of  Pro- 


spero  and  the  enchanted  isle.  The  young  girl,  after 
leaving  the  grotto^  turned  into  a  path  that  led  upwards 
along  the  sunmiit  of  the  cavern,  and  which  soon  brought 
them  to  a  small  pavilion,  wholly  sheltered  beneath  trees, 
and  composed  of  three  rooms.  There  was  a  bed-room, 
a  music-room  and  sitting-room,  and  a  dining-room.  In 
front  was  a  terrace,  which  was  gained  by  a  flight  of 
steps. 

Geuevieve  led  her  cousin  over  the  whole. 

"  None  ever  come  here  but  when  invited  by  me," 
said  she.  "  You  are,  then,  wholly  free  and  safe.  Mariana 
will  wait  on  you  when  I  cannot  come. " 

"  It  is  a  charming  retreat,"  replied  Oliver,  "  and 
well  provided  against  a  siege,*'  he  added,  pointing  to 
a  couple  of  small  cannon  that  guarded  the  entrance,  as 
well  as  to  some  dozen  guns  ranged  against  the  wall. 

"  They  are  all  loaded,  and  for  my  defence,  in  case  of 
attack.  No  one  has  ever  come  here,  it  is  true ;  but  my 
father  feared  some  day  they  might." 

"  And  you  would  use  them? " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

Oliver  smiled,  while  Genevieve  struck  a  huge  gong, 
which  soon  brought  Mariana  to  her.  The  astonish- 
ment of  this  person,  a  fine  Spanish  woman  of  five-and- 
forty,  was  beyond  all  description ;  but  a  few  words  from 
her  mistress  were  enough.  She  was  a  woman  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  lady,  had  been  a  prisoner  fifteen  years, 
and  knew  far  more  than  the  pirate's  daughter. 

Everything  was  thus  settled,  and  by  evening  the 
cousins  knew  every  phase  of  each  other's  existence. 
When  they  parted,  Oliver  Mildmay  sat  down  to  plan 
excuses  to  himself  for  no  longer  hating  the  pirate ; 
while  Genevieve  returned  to  her  home  a  changed  being. 
A  thousand  emotions,  ideas,  desires,  feelings,  were 
awakened  within  her.  Her  silent  and  still  life  had  no 
longer  any  charm ;  she  had  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  know- 
ledge, and  she  was  unhappy — for  she  was  discontented, 
restless,  and  knew  her  father's  sin. 


CUAFTEB.  ui. 
SIKON    HOKBIS. 

About  two  in  the  morning,  a  low  report  from  the 
offing  made  Genevieve  leave  her  bed,  and  hastily  throw 
on  her  clothes.  This  done,  she  entered  the  common 
room  of  her  father's  residence,  woke  the  negresses,  and 
with  them  began  to  prepare  a  refreshing  meal  for  Simon 
Morris,  who  always  returned  hungry,  and  glad  both  to 
eat  and  talk,  no  matter  what  the  hour. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  he  came — ^indeed, 
it  was  nearly  daylight. 

"  Him  berry  hebby  load,  me  'spect,"  said  one  of  the 
negresses,  with  a  grin.  "  Him  massa  gained  a  big 
battle  dis  time." 

(jenevieve  shuddered. 

"P'raps  massa  got  business  down  hill,"  answered 
the  other. 

At  this  moment  Simon  Morris  entered. 

He  was  a  tall,  fine  man,  of  fifty,  of  handsome  face, 
with  locks  of  raven  black,  already  sprinkled  with  grey. 
His  eve  was  sharp  and  piercing,  and  his  whole  mien 
was  that  of  one  used  to  implicit  obedience,  and  to 
strong' and  violent  emotions.  Tiiere  was  little  decidedly 
bad  iu  the  expression  of  his  countenance ;  but  it  ex- 
hibited a  fierceness  and  a  tendency  to  scowl  which 
showed  that  all  was  not  perfectly  still  withui. 

Genevieve  embraced  her  father,  glad  tp  8<}c  him,  as 
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aha  alwtys  was^  and  (oigot  for  a  moment  her  sad  dis 
covory. 

''Ah!  ah!  a  famous  breakfast,"  cried  the  pirate, 
laying  down  sword,  pistol,  and  gnn,  "  and  I  have  a  fa- 
mooa  appetite  to  meet  it.  Sit  you  down,  Jenny,  and 
help  me  to  empty  these  platters." 

Genevieve  smiled,  and  sat  down  by  her  father. 
"As  handsome  as  ever,"  said  he ;  "go,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  slaves,  "  fetch  me  the  box  you  have 
without  there.    It  contains  some  rich  dresses  for  your 
mistress." 

"Father,"  said  Qenevieve,  sadly,  when  they  were 
alone,  "I  cannot  wear  them." 

"  WhyP  "  asked  Simon  Morris,  petrified  with  asto- 
nishment. 

"Because,  father  dear,  they  are  not  mine." 
The  pirate  dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  and  remained 
silent  for  some  minutes.    His  surprise,  rage,  and  al- 
most despair,  were  fearful. 

"And  what  mean  you?  What  idle  nonsense  has 
been  poured  into  thy  silly  ears,  girl  ?  " 

"None,  father,"  she  said.  "I  know  that  you  are 
what  is  called  a  pirate,  that  you  are  at  war  with  society, 
and  in  constant  danger  of  your  life." 

"  Begone ! "  cried  Simon  to  the  returning  slaves, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

Genevieve  signed  them  to  obey. 
"And  who  taught  you  this?  "  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Never  mind,  father,  I  know  it.  I  love  you,  my 
dear  father,  as  much  as  ever ;  but  I,  nevertheless,  am 
aware  of  the  infamy  and  shame  of  our  life." 

"Cursed,  thrice  cursed,  be  he  who  told  you  all 
tliis ' "  exclaimed  the  pirate,  bitterly.  "  I  was  so  happy  ! 
At  least,  to  one  person  I  was  good  and  great ;  in  her 
presence  I  forgot  my  existence,  my  errors,  and  my  past 

life.  But  now  I  must  blush  before  her.    Curses " 

"  Curse  no  one,"  cried  Genevieve,  solemnly.  "  How 
could  I  remain  in  ignorance  ?  Long  have  I  been  puzzled 
and  perplexed.  My  reading,  my  studies  surprised  me. 
I  felt  there  was  a  world  beyond  this,  very  different 
from  what  I  knew  of;  and  now,  my  intelligence  fully 
awake,  I  see  alL" 

"  Child,  I  am  a  pirate — my  hand  against  every  man, 

and  every  man's  hand  against  me,  even  that  of  my 

men.    But  I  regret  not  my  trade.    It  is  as  good  and 

honest  as  many  for  which  men  are  made  belted  knights." 

"Hush,  father." 

"  Girl,  you  know  not  what  you  say.  I  was  bom  with 
a  ^eat  soul,  and  little  means.  I  was  meant  for  great 
thmgs — I  was  able  and  willing  to  do  them.  I  saw 
around  me  rich  and  wealthy  men,  with  mean  and  little 
souls,  who  spent  their  riches  in  cards,  and  wine,  and 
every  vice.  And  yet  these  men  were  respected,  and 
courted,  because  they  were  rich.  I  was  despised, 
crushed,  trampled  on,  because  I  was  poor.  I  was  edu- 
cated well  by  my  father,  a  poor  curate,  but  he  had  no 
means  of  completing  ray  education.  Church,  bar, 
physic,  all  were  closed  to  the  poor.  I  would  not  be  a 
soldier,  a  sailor,  and  serve  those  men  I  hated.  I  be- 
came a  merchant  sailor,  and,  thanks  to  my  education, 
became  a  captain.  Then,  a  poor  skipper,  I  dared  to  love 
thy  mother.  My  father  had  been  chaplain  in  the  fa- 
mily, and  was  respected.  Forgetting  station  and  rank, 
and  remembering  only  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  I  a 
man,  I  proposed  for  her,  and  was  rejected  vith  wither- 


ing soom.  / 1001  io0  poor  I  And  then  I  fowed  hatred 
of  this  society  which  spumed  me.  I  stole  away  your 
mother,  and  became  far  richer  than  those  who  had  re- 
fused me,  by  warring  on  them.  Yes,  I  am  a  pirate, 
and  I  regret  it  not." 

"  You  must  and  will  regret  it,  father.  It  is  true,  I 
can  see  it,  that  society  has  many  false  aad  hollow 
things  in  it ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  wrong  to  make  war  on 
it  for  that.    If  my  mother  loved  you,  you  could  We 

fled  to  some  retired  spot " 

"  Your  mother  did  love  me,  but  would  have  stifled 
her  feelings  to  please  the  world  she  belonged  to.  She, 
too,  asked  me  to  hide  ourselves  in  some  obscure  villa^. 
To  slave !  No !  I  vowed  she  should  be  as  rich  as  tkcr 
who  rejected  me,  and  she  was." 

"  But  what  enjoyment  did  the  riches  bring  her,  fa- 
ther; and  what  bring  they  to  you?  " 

Simon  Morris  replied  not,  but  sat  moodily  thinking. 
He  could  not  explain  to  himself  whence  these  ideas 
came,  and  they  seemed  a  judgment  of  Providence  on 
him.  The  pirate  had  not  wholly  forgotten  his  father's 
pious  precepts,  kept  up  despite  himself  by  the  infloeuee 
of  his  wife.  Despite  his  boastings,  he  knew  that  his 
career  was  one  of  crime,  and  that  his  old  age,  when 
once  weak  and  powerless,  would  be  one  of  despair  and 
regret.  But  he  had  not  courage  to  pause.  His  life 
intoxicated  him.  He  loved  its  dangers  and  its  excit^ 
meuts,  which  served,  with  good  eating  and  good  drink- 
ing, and  gambling  at  night  unknown  to  his  daughter, 
to  stifle  conscience. 

But  his  purest,  his  only  real  source  of  happines^ 
was  gone — ^the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  smile  of  his 
child.  To  her  he  had  been  a  noble  and  ideal  being, 
an  island  king,  living  by  hunting  and  the  chase,  ofteD 
at  war  with  his  neighbours,  but  in  thia  only  iniitatisg 
greater  monarchs,  whose  superior  position  by  no  means 
made  them  a  whit  better. 

But  now  she  knew  him  a  pirate. 

"  So  you  have  learned  to  despise  and  hate  yonr  Ei- 
ther? *'  said  Simon  Morris,  bitterly, 

"  I  can  never  either  despise  or  hate  my  father," 
answered  Genevieve,  reproachfully.  **  I  shall  onlj  re- 
gret, and  hope.' 

"  Hope  what  ? 

"  That  you  will  give  up  this  life,  dear  father." 

"  Tush,  girl ;  to  go  hang  in  chains  on  a  yard-arm ': 
Hush,  Genevieve,"  said  he,  sternly,  "let  me  hear  no 
more  of  this ; "  and,  having  finished  his  meal,  he  vent 
to  bed,  for  on  board  ship  he  rested  little.  A  pirate 
captain  can  never  trust  Ms  men. 

Genevieve  sighed,  and  soon  after  went  away  to  nar- 
rate to  Oliver  Mildmay  her  conversation,  aad  its  result. 

Oliver  approved  highly  of  her  conduct,  and  raised 
her  courage. 

"  Be  sure,  the  first  impulse  of  anger  and  re^ 
over,  vour  father  will  think.    Then  he  is  our  own." 

Genevieve  shook  her  head.  She  knew  what  h"^ 
father  had  been  for  twenty  years,  and  conid  now  appre- 
ciate all  her  mother's  heroic  efforts  during  that  time, 
and  they  had  been  unavailing. 

CHAPTER  IV; 
PAOLO. 

In  the  pirate  village,  at  tho  north-easteni  part  d 
the  island,  was  an  inn,  or  rather  tavern,  where  the 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  drink  on  thor 

retnrn  from  their  e^cpeditions.   Hen  Hxj  ^  vi 
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flttoked,  tad  giunbkd,  and  fougbt.  Neyer  wu  tft?tm 
mors  diaoidtrlj,  more  riotoiis.  Foimed  of  huge  log» 
of  wood,  it  was  only  kept  from  being  bnraed  by  great 
precautions  on  the  part  of  Mother  Meg,  the  old  wonian 
who  kept  it. 

It  had  a  bar-room,  a  parlour,  a  garden,  and,  at  the 
bottom  of  this  garden,  a  small  cave  scooped  out  in  the 
rock,  where  the  head  men  of  the  band  met  of  an 
CTening. 

Two  persons  sat  in  it  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
tlie  brigantine's  return. 

One  of  these  men  was  a  Spaniard,  the  other  an  Eng- 
luhman.  The  Spaniard  was  Paolo,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  pirate  crew.  The  Englishman  was  Smith,  the  car- 
penter. 

Paolo  was  a  young  man.  He  looked  more  than 
thirty,  but  he  was  hmdly  so  much.  Crime,  debauchery, 
and  vice,  had  set  their  seal  upon  him.  He  had  been  a 
pirate  since  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  for  six  years  had 
been  second  in  command.  No  inward  monitor  drew 
him  from  his  trade.  He  revelled  in  it.  The  battle, 
the  struggle,  the  capture  of  prizes,  the  booty,  the  spend- 
ing it  on  women  and  wine,  were  to  him  the  pleasures 
of  existence.  Daring,  cruel,  and  audacious,  he  kept 
the  worst  crew  in  order,  and  his  ascendancy  was  so 
great  that  Simon  Morris  was  compelled  to  keep  him  in 
his  rank  of  lieutcnant|  despite  his  dislike  for  the  man. 
Paolo  had  gained  his  position  at  first  by  the  most  con- 
summate hypocrisy.  He  had  devoted  himself  like  a 
slave  to  Simon  Morris,  had  watched  him,  and  sought 
to  please  him  by  every  subtle  and  cunning  art.  Once 
installed  in  his  rank,  be  had  shown  so  much  energy  and 
audacity,  that  he  had  made  himself  neoessary. 

Smith,  the  carpenter,  was  a  sly,  droll,  sneaking  fel- 
low, with  a  dull,  stupid  look,  which  generally  deceived 
the  most  acute. 

"A  bootless  journey,"  said  Smith,  sipping  his 
liquor. 

"Bootless  enough,"  replied  Paolo,  dryly.  "But  I 
am  not  surprised.'' 

"Why?" 

''When  mercy  presides  over  piratical  expeditions — 
caramba  !  one  must  expect  to  get  but  small  offing.*' 

"Captain  Simon  is  a  little  chicken-hearted,"  cried 
Smith. 

"  Madre  de  Dies .'  he  is  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  as 
strong  as  a  bull ;  but  his  sqneamishness  about  blood 
▼ill  make  us  swing  one  of  these  days." 

"Lnff !  lufif !"  said  Smith,  "  no  falling-off  Ueutenant. 
The  rope  was  never  yet  made  that  will  hang  me." 

"Dom  Smith  is  very  confident,"  replied  Paolo,  sneer- 
ingly;  "but  I  am  not.  When  a  freebooter  lets  his 
prisoners  escape,  instead  of  walking  the  plank,  he  gives 
up  his  neck.  Do  you  think  1  don't  want  to  see  the 
world,  friend  Smith?  How  can  T,  if  I  meet  living 
proofs  of  my  trade  at  every  comer?" 

"True!  true!"  muttered  Smith. 

"  Now,  if  you  had  a  less  merciful  captain,  things 
would  go  on  better,  and  we  might  take  a  safe  trip 
twice  a-yoar  to  Jamaica,  Hispanida,  or  the  Main,  to 
spend  the  rhino— -not  that  Pm  afraid  to  do  it  now *' 

•*That  is,  if  we  had  you,"  said  Smith,  kughing. 

"  Well,  you  might  do  worse,"  replied  Paolo,  coolly. 

"  But  when  is  it  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  Smith. 

"  Do  you  join  me  ?  " 

^In  what  ?"  exclaimed  the  carpenter,  starting  back 
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^hK  my  plan  to  overthrow  Simon  Morris,  to  place 
Paolo  in  his  phice." 

And  Paolo  assumed  one  Qf  his  most  feroeious  looks. 

*'I  am  willing,"  said  Smith,  after  a  pause. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Paolo;  "then  listen.    Am  I 
not  beaten  out?  " 
Certainly." 

Might  I  not  naturally  be  son-in-law  ?  " 
Quite  possibly." 

**  And  what  more  natural  than  for  the  son-in-law  to 
succeed  his  father-in-law  ?  " 
Quite  natural." 

We  have  first  to  marry  the  daughter,  and  then 
kill  the  father,"  continued  Paolo. 

"Exactly,"  said  Smith,  with  a  look  of  stupid  admi- 
ration. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  these  two  years,"  added 
the  ruffian;  <'but  I  waited  my  time.  It  is  come. 
Genevieve  is  a  lovely  young  woman.  Simon  Morns 
has  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  daughter 
is  marriageable — the  father  is  killable.  We  must  now 
act." 

«  We  !  " 

"  Exactly.  You  wiU  kill  the  father ;  I  ehall  marry 
the  daughter.    I  can't  do  both." 

"I  kill  Simon  Morris!  "  said  the  carpenter,  with 
a  look  of  alarm. 

"What  are  you  afraid  of?  You  will  have  backers 
enough.  Bill  Smith,  Jacopo,  Andr^,  Joe  Potts,  Abra- 
ham Levi,  and  a  dozen  others,  will  be  behind.  Rely  on 
it,  the  danger  is  imaginary.  I  must  be  behind,  to  come 
up,  and  get  in  a  great  rage  with  yon,  and  thus  secure 
the  thanks  of  Jennj. 

"  But  I'd  rather  let  Bill  Smith  do  it,"  said  the  car- 
penter, shaking  his  head;  "I'm  afraid." 

"You're  a  coward,"  replied  Paolo,  contemptu- 
ously, and  Bill  Siuith  shall  do  it."  But  you  must 
back  him." 

"  When  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"To-morrow  night.  Listen-^It  is  Simon  Morris's 
birthday.  He  is  wont,  on  that  day,  to  send  away  his 
daughter  to  the  hills,  and  receive  us  in  the  bower  where 
I  have  so  often  seen  this  pretty  Jenny.  You  will  go 
up  to  make  the  usual  speech,  and  while  you  are  speak- 
ing. Bill  Smith  will  blow  his  brains  out.  I  will  rush 
up  in  a  great  passion,  storm,  rave,  and  order  Bill  Smith 
into  irons,  and  take  the  command.  Jenny  will  thus  be 
sure  I  have  had  no  hand  in  the  affair,  and  once  back 
here.  Bill  will  be  free." 

"  A  capital  plan,  and  I  approve  of  it  wholly,"  said 
Smith,  filling  his  glass. 

"  And  won't  we  have  a  grand  wedding !  caramba?** 

"  Won't  you  dance  ?  "  said  Smith,  laughing. 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"And  Bill?" 

"  Won't  Jacopo  laugh,"  added  Paolo,  "  when  he  sees 
old  Simon  cold?" 

"  He  gave  him  a  tremendous  licking  yesterday,"  rc^ 
plied  Smith.  » 

"  And  he  cowed  me  before  the  men,"  eried  Paolo, 
sullenly. 

"  He  did  haul  aft  your  foresheets/*  replied  Smith, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  Curse  him  1  I  hate  him  I "  said  the  Spaniaidi 

"  Pie  t  hate  your  father-in-law  I ''  continued  the  car- 
penter. 
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*'  Father-in-law  be  hanged.  Call  for  more  drink,  and 
let  us  send  for  Bill  Smith." 

More  drink  was  sent  for.  Bill  Smith  came,  and  the 
trio  passed  the  night  in  laying  their  plans  to  murder 
the  pirate  chief. 


Towards  dawn,  Paolo  and  Bill  Smith  tottend  home 
to  rest  an  hour  or  two,  while  the  carpenter  Mheanly 
in  a  comer  to  sleep  off  his  debauch. 

(To  he  etmeluded  in.  oitr  next,) 


DRYBURGH  ABBEY.— THE  SEPULCHRE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


MiGHTT)  moaldering^  heap  of  ruins  ! 

Sepulchre  of  ages  gone ; 
Toll  me  All  of  Time's  nadoinga — 

liofty  mass  of  sculptured  stone ! 

Koofless  aisles  of  art  and  beauty — 
Tnrf-gfreen  floors,  no  longer  trod 

By  strict  Abbots,  when  their  duty 
Was  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

Skeleton  of  perished  ages ! — 
Where  is  all  thy  spirit  now  P — 

Where  concealed  are  all  thy  sages 
Of  the  proudly  mitred  brow  ? 

Here  I  view  thy  faded  glory — 
Here  I  tread  thy  crumbling  halLt ; 

Sacred  is  thy  half-lost  story — 
Ivied  now  thy  tottering  walls. 

Hieroglyphic  stones  around Jroe — 

Broken  images  of  old — 
How  thy  reverend  looks  astound  me. 

Wasted,  worn,  decayed,  and  cold! 

Can*st  thou  speak  of  the  departed. 
When  thy  music,  swelling  high, 

Cheer*d  the  noble,  tranquil-hearted. 
And  illumed  the  brightest  eye? 

When  fidr  ladye-love  was  burning 

With  its  soul-subduing  art ; 
And  fond  cavaliers,  returning 

Glance  for  glance,  consumed  the  heart  I 

Gone,  gone,  gone!  and  all  forgotten, 
Save  a  few  of  glorious  name; 

Ck>ne,  gone,  gone!  for  centuries  rotten — 
Few  writ  on  the  roll  of  fiune. 

By  thy  side  a  tree  is  growing, 
Planted  seven  hundred  years ;  * 

By  thy  lawn  the  Tweed  is  flowing, 
Yet  in  these  no  nge  appears. 

The  acacia  and  the  cedar, 

Cypress,  walnut,  weeping-bcocli, 

Sombre  ewe,  and  oak  gigantic, 
AU  their  ancient  story  preach. 


*  Close  to  the  old  Abbey  there  is  a  splendid  yew-tree,  planted  in 
1160,  now  700  years  ago.  It  was  planted  there  when  the  cemetery 
was  eonaecnted.  It  is  perfectly  entire  still,  and  in  fall  ambrage ; 
the  head  is  round  as  a  hall ;  and  its  trunk,  6  feet  from  the  ground, 
is  above  10  feet  in  circumference.  There  are  also  many  flne  trees 
of  nearly  a  similar  age,  still  more  in  girth.  Tliis,  at  least,  opens 
an  idea  on  the  longevity  of  trees  in  good  eoil. 


What  has  brought  my  steps  so  new  thee  ? 

*Twaa  to  see  thy  wizard's  grave  I 
This,  alone,  makes  me  revere  tbee<-« 

l^is  alone  thy  name  might  save ! 

There  he  lies,  the  greatest  spirit 
That  e'er  trod  thy  sainted  ground ; 

Nothing  do  thy  courts  inherit 
Craving  worship  so  profound  t 

There  he  lies,  with  those  beside  him 

Dearest  to  him  when  in  life ; 
But  these  sbbs  of  stone  divide  him 

From  his  honoured  son  and  wile.t 

High  the  arches  span  above  him ; 

Hallowed  is  Ids  phice  of  rest — 
Distant  realms  send  those  who  love  hin, 

Bending  fondly  o*er  his  breast. 

Ixively  glades  may  smile  in  gladness 
When  the  radiant  sun  ascends. 

But  the  moon  comes  forth  in  sadness. 
And  a  pensive  languor  lends. 

Dim  the  shadows  gather  o*er  him ; 

Dismal  owls  his  requiem  sing— • 
All  the  darkness  spread  before  him 

Brings  no  tenors  on  its  wing. 

Birds  may  sing  when  day  is  beaming ; 

Flowers  may  ope  their  varied  hues ; 
Tweed  may  rush  o*er  pebbles  gleuning, 

Nor  r&«umate  his  muse. 

All  the  loveliness  of  nature- 
Stretching  far  as  eye  can  scan. 

Smiling  out  in  summer  feature — 
Cannot  reach  this  mighty  num. 

Well  he  sung  thy  charms  when  living, 
WeU  thou  shield'st  him  now  when  dead, 

To  thy  haunts  a  magic  giving. 
By  which  pilgrims  oft  are  led. 

Come,  then,  see  where  Soott  is  sle(|>ing. 

Silent  in  his  ssinted  bed, 
While  the  unseen  angels  weeping 
Bally  round  his  honoured  head ! 
■      Andrew  Paul 

f  One  of  tho  aisles  is  divided  into  three  burial  plaees,  that  sr» 
now  fenced  in  front  with  strong  iron  railings.  In  the  midila* 
square  compartment  lies  Sir  Walter,  betwaen  his  la^yand  tlw 
late  Sir  Walter,  hia  son.  This  place  was  assigned  to  him  la  rifbt 
of  his  grandmother's  &mily.  The  tombs  are  ezoeadia^  seeu^ 
but  very  clumsy,  being  four  oonfioed  slabs  of  Peteriiead  giaaila 
with  a  lid  of  the  same,  ft-ee  of  all  ornament,  and  eadi  bcaiixv  ^* 
name  of  the  psrtiea  so  closely  pent  tcfether. 
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Avthor  of  **  Hiitory  of  the  Manaen  and  Ciutoms  of  Ancieat  Greece/*  *'  Margaret  BaTenscroft,"  *'  Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali,"  See.  &o . 

CHAPTXB  I. — THE    BSPAETUKS. 


Th£Ae  and  Back  Again!  Will  you  accompany 
me,  reader  ?  If  you  do,  we  shall  converse  by  the  way 
on  many  subjects  besides  the  picturesque.  The  journey 
altogether  was  a  strange  one  for  me,  because,  not  hay- 
ing been  a  great  traveller,  I  had  not,  and,  indeed,  have 
not  yet,  learned  to  view  men  and  countries  as  common- 
place because  many  other  persons  before  me  had  be- 
held thenL  In  moving  about  the  world,  it  is  not  al- 
ways what  we  see,  but  what  we  feel,  that  is  productive 
of  most  delight  both  to  ourselves  and  others.  Nature 
supplies  the  canvas,  but  we  must  bring  along  with  us 
the  colours,  if  we  would  call  into  beiog  an  original 
or  even  a  true  picture — ^true,  I  mean,  for  all  those 
who  have  the  same  organization  and  sympathies  with  us. 
Every  man  has  his  own  peculiar  motives  for  travelling, 
and,  therefore,  of  course,  I  had  mine ;  though  you  will 
probably  become  incredulous  when  I  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain what  they  were.  It  was  not  to  behold  lakes, 
glaciers,  and  mountains  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 
that  I  had  come  into  Switzerland ;  it  was  not  in  search 
of  poetical  or  other  inspiration ;  neither,  being  per- 
fectly well,  was  it  with  any  view  of  improving  my 
healUi,  or  acquiring  animal  spirits,  with  which,  at  the 
time,  I  was  literally  overflowing.  I  had  come  purely 
oat  of  love  for  the  memory  of  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau, 
and  that  I  might  stroll  about  at  my  ease  over  the  scene 
of  the  Nouvelle  Hdoise.  But  why  was  the  memory 
of  Rousseau  dear  to  me?  Probably  some  one  had 
breathed  it  into  my  ears  before  the  dawn  of  memory, 
and  rendered  it  familiar  to  me  in  that  period  of  life 
when  to  be  familiar  is  always  to  be  loved.  The  day  on 
which  I  first  became  acquainted  with  his  writings  I 
remember  most  distinctly.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  when  July  had  covered  all  the  roads,  and 
sprinkled  all  the  bushes  in  their  vicinity,  with  dust.  A 
cousin,  who  lived  some  five  or  six  miles  off,  had  just 
written  to  me,  to  say  that  he  had  got  a  copy  of  the 
"  Confessions,''  which,  if  I  would  fetch  them,  he  would 
lend  to  me.  I  started  early,  with  one  of  my  sisters  as 
a  companion,  all  the  way  amusing  myself  with  imagin- 
ing  what  manner  of  things  those  "Concessions"  could  be. 
We  walked  through  shady  lanes,  over  meadows  strewed 
with  wild  flowers,  crossing  many  a  brook  by  the  aid  of 
a  plank  or  small  rustic  bridge,  and  at  length  reached 
the  house  in  which  the  treasure  lay.  All  else  con- 
nected with  this  circumstance  has  faded  from  my  me- 
mory but  the  book  and  my  sister,  and  the  way  in  which 
I  read  as  we  returned  home.  I  sat  on  stiles,  I  reclined 
on  green  banks,  beneath  the  chequered  shade  of  oaks 
and  elms ;  I  devoured  the  ''Confussions.' '  The  names  of 
Geneva  and  Chamberi,  and  Madame  de  Warrens 
and  Claude  Anet,  became  engraven  ineffaceably  on  my 
mind ;  and  with  the  whole,  the  dast,  sunshine,  green 
meadows,  sliady  groves,  sparkling  streams,  and  melting 
heat  of  July,  were  inextricably  associated. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  Bousseau  and  I  have 
been  on  good  terms,    The  objections  commonly  made 


to  him  by  others  have  little  weight  with  me.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  facts  which  provoke  their  anathemas  con- 
stitute the  principal  reason  of  my  preference,  namely, 
that  he  was  the  great  apostle  and  father  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  that  he  wrote  the  "Contrat  Sociale,"  and  disturbed 
the  political  creed  of  all  noble  and  imaginative  minds 
throughout  Europe.  liet  those  persons  who  are  really 
wise  take  all  due  credit  for  it.  I  make  no  pretensions 
of  tliat  sort.  I  came  to  Switzerland,  as  I  have  said, 
out  of  partiality  for  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  fully  ex- 
pecting to  find  at  Yevay  and  Clarens  the  representa- 
tives, in  feature  and  figure  at  least,  of  Julie  and 
Claire. 

We  used — ^my  wife  and  I — ^to  discuss  these  matters 
seriously,  because  it  was  a  rule  with  us  never  to  re- 
main long  in  any  place  where  the  women  were  other 
than  handsome,  or  at  least  tolerably  pretty.  This 
may  be  set  down  to  our  love  for  the  picturesque ;  for, 
after  all,  there  is  no  combination  of  earth,  wood,  and 
water,  which  can  claim  to  be  regarded  as  half  so  beau- 
tiful as  a  beautiful  woman.  Lakes  are  very  magmfioent, 
and  so  are  forests  and  mountains ;  but  if,  with  Milton, 
we  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  beholdiog  external 
things,  it  is  the  human  face  divine  that  we  should  most 
earnestly  desire  to  look  upon  again.  Neither  sun,  nor 
moon,  nor  day,  nor  night,  would  awaken  within  us  re- 
grets so  poignant  as  the  faces  of  dear  friends  now 
for  us  blotted  out  for  ever  from  the  aspect  of  nature. 

Ever  since  our  passage  of  the  Jura,  I  had  been 
visited  by  the  suspicion  that  we  had  got  among  an  in- 
ferior race  of  human  beings.  France,  heaven  knows, 
is  not  remarkable  for  female  beauty,  and  yet  one  does 
occasionaUy  in  that  country  see  lovely  faces  and  bright 
eyes  fiitting  by  one,  especially  in  Normandy,  and  cer- 
tain provinces  of  the  south.  But  in  Switzerland,  the 
imagination  immediately  begins  to  flag  for  lack  of  ex- 
citement. Bocks,  and  snow,  and  forests  you  have,  no 
doubt,  in  abundance ;  and,  if  you  can  be  satisfied  with 
these,  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  Paradise.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  finely  and  delicately  organised  humanity. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  general  law,  that,  wherever 
nature  puts  on  gigantic  dimensions,  man  is  intellec- 
tually dwarfed,  for  mountainous  regions  have  seldom  or 
never  given  birth  to  great  minds,  or  stamped  a  poeti- 
cal character  on  their  inhabitants.  A  seaport  town, 
embosomed  in  low  hills,  and  a  flat  wool-combing  place, 
on  a  sluggish  river,  have  produced  the  two  greatest  poets 
that  ever  lived  ;  and  if  we  traverse  the  whole  earth  in 
search  of  beauty,  we  shall  find  it  chiefly  on  plains,  or 
in  modest  hills  and  valleys,  like  those  of  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Qreece. 

It  was  night  when  we  arrived  at  Vevey,  and,  there- 
fore, we  were  compelled  to  defer  till  morning  our 
search  for  the  Julies  and  the  Claires.  Then,  however, 
it  being  market-day,  on  which  eoonomical  liabits  bring 
out  nearly  the  whole  female  population,  we  went  forth 
early,  in  the  hope  of  realising  Bousseau's  delightful 
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viaion.  Bat  let  me  not  dwell  upon  tlie  sequel.  Goitres 
and  cretins,  swollen  necks  and  hideous  idiotic  faces — 
some  from  Savoy,  wlio  had  crossed  the  lake  in  boats, 
others  firom  the  surrounding  villages  of  the  Pays  de 
Yaud — ^met  our  eyes  on  all  sides,  with  here  aud  there 
A  woman  of  passable  aspect,  but  nothing  like  beauty, 
delicacy,  or  grace.  We  were  disgusted  with  Vevay  at 
once ;  nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  the  exquisite 
scenery,  the  walks  up  the  slopes  of  Mount  Chardonn, 
the  views  from  the  chalet  at  the  summit,  the  meadows 
along  the  banks  of  the  Yeveyse,  the  stroll  to  the 
Chateau  de  Blonay,  the  rocks  of  Melllerie,  the  Dent  de 
Jaman,  and  the  vast  amphitheatrical  sweep  of  grandeur 
from  Clarens  to  St.  Gingoulph,  we  prolonged  our  visit 
to  a  month,  after  which  we  returned  to  Lausanne, 
where  the  Swiss  seemed  more  tolerable  in  appearance. 
'  This  place  we  for  some  time  made  our  home,  and 
I  selected  it  to  be  the  home  of  my  family  during  my 
absence  in  the  east.  If  you  have  been  at  Lausanne, 
you  will  remember,  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  on  the 
road  to  Berne,  a  fine  house  on  the  right  hand,  called 
Johinont,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  shrub- 
bery and  gardens.  There  it  was  we  lived ;  and  there, 
in  the  evening,  as  I  watched  my  children  playing  upon 
the  terrace,  or  appearing  and  disappearing  among  the 
trees  and  plantations  below,  I  used  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
spect  of  the  Alps,  terminating  with  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blane,  relieved  like  a  pale  spectral  cloud  against  the 
blue  sky. 

Poets  talk  freely,  and  without  offence,  of  their  chil- 
dren, wives,  and  mistresses;  and  why  may  not  prose 
writers  take  the  same  liberty  ?  Mothers  at  least  will 
forgive  me  if  I  become  a  little  more  fomiHar  aud  com- 
municative than  is  usual  in  a  formal  tiie  a  Ute  with 
the  public.  But  I  am  fond  of  children,  of  my  own 
especially ;  and  having  just  then  seven  of  them,  aU  full 
of  health  and  animsd  spirits,  big  and  little,  it  will 
readUy  be  believed  that  they  formed  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  the  landscape,  notwithstanding  that  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  other  Alps  of  Savoy,  constituted  the 
background.  What  added  greatly  to  the  interest  was 
the  consciousness  that  I  was  about  to  leave  them — 
perhaps  for  ever.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  nine  or  ten 
years  to  six  months;  and  when  theirmother,  with  the  baby 
on  her  lap,  formed  the  centre  of  the  group,  they  used 
to  circulate  around  her  in  wild  and  never-ending  gyra- 
tions of  delight.  In  my  mind's  eye,  I  see  them  now, 
though  time  and  circumstances  have  distributed  and 
located  them  far  apart,  from  the  extremities  of  Insular 
Asia  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Seine.  Bat  an 
Invisible  link  of  brotherhood  binds  them  together  still; 
and,  doubtless,  there  are  moments  when,  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  the  minds  of  all  revert 
to  that  beautiful  spot  where,  in  days  of  unmingled  hap- 
piness, they  laughed  and  sported  before  me  in  the 
shadow,  as  it  were,  of  Mont  Blanc. 

It  is  an  exclamation  of  Byron,  "  Oh  that  I  could 
wreak  my  thoughts  upon  expression !  " 

I  have  a  thousand  times  uttered  a  similar  wish ;  not 
that  my  ideas  are  too  big  for  language,  but  that  I  have 
never  yet  had  the  courage  to  turn  them  out  of  the 
spiritual  into  the  visible  world.  Many  and  many  are 
the  thoughts  that  crowd  and  nestle  about  our  hearts, 
and  exist  only  for  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  love  them 
the  more,  because  they  are  exclusively  ours,  and  would 
Boem  to  lose  their  maiden  purity  and  bemxty,  if  exposed 


in  indifferent  drnpeiy  to  the  puUic.  I  wish,  however, 
to  be  somewhat  fiank  in  ^is  place,  and  to  levol  a 
little  of  what  pasted  in  my  mind  when  about  to  quit 
Europe  for  Africa.  Nothing  can  be  farther  firam  me 
than  the  deshre  to  impart  undue  importance  to  a  joor- 
ney  which  many  liad  perfoimed  beforehand  soma vitb- 
out  encountering  any  very  fonnidable  obstacles  or  dm- 
gers.  But  the  question  was  one  of  prudence  or  im- 
prudence. AU  my  fortunes  were  mysteriously  boud 
up  iu  my  gray  goose  quill,  which,  to  the  seven  urdius 
before  roe,  stood  altogether  in  the  jdaee  of  Aladdin's 
lamp.  Heaven,  for  ought  they  knew,  rained  cakes  Bad 
bread  and  butter  upon  them  from  the  slgr,  md  would 
continue  to  do  so,  whether  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
shores  of  the  Leman  lake,  or  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  But  my  faith  was  not  quite  ao  boundless,  and 
therefore  my  almost  irrepressible  buoyancy  of  spirit 
sometimes  flagged  a  little  when  I  reflected  that  the 
poke  of  an  Arab  spear,  or  Mc^^grebin  da^;er,  might 
turn  the  world  into  a  wilderness  for  those  joyons  hUle 
ones,  and  leave  my  bones  bleaching  among  those  of 
camels  in  the  Libyan  or  Arabian  Desert. 

However,  in  the  sphere  of  parentship  there  are  tvo 
human  providences ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  without 
great  confidence  that  I  determined  on  my  expedition. 
Most  persons  endowed  with  fancy  have,  probably,  frcoi 
childhood,  nourbhed  a  longing  to  visit  some  distant  spot, 
hallowed,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  by  early  associations 
of  history,  poetry,  or  romance.  My  imagination's  land 
of  promise,  divided  into  two  parts,  lay  on  the  bonks 
of  the  Hissus  and  the  Nile,  where  great  nations  liad 
flourished  and  faded — ^where  great  men  had  specalated 
on  life  and  death,  and  toiled  unceasingly  to  unveil  the 
mystery  of  this  vast  universe.  I  by  no  means  reson- 
bled  that  honest  man  who  hoped  to  beoome  possessed 
of  Epictotus's  wisdom,  after  his  death,  by  purchasing 
his  lamp.  I  hoped  for  no  philosophical  or  religions 
inspiration  by  visiting  the  birthplaces  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  But  I  knew,  at  all  events,  that  I  could  not 
fail  to  increase  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, by  taking  a  view,  however  cursory,  of  Italy.Grtece, 
and  Egypt.  I  was,  besides,  desirous  of  solving  for  mjself, 
at  least  one  problem,  namely,  whether  the  arts  of 
Greece  were  derived  origmally  from  the  Nilotic  valley, 
which  I  could  better  do  by  studying  the  remaining 
monuments  themselves  than  by  trusting  to  the  repr?* 
sentations,  seldom  faithful,  given  of  them  by  artisti 
and  travellers. 

With  these  views,  I  determined,  about  the  middle 
of  September,  upon  quitting  Lausanne,  and  took  mj 
place  in  the  diligence  for  Mikn.  My  wife  and  clul- 
dren  came  down  to  the  Buceau  to  see  me  off;  and, 
though  I  hoped  my  journey  would  prove  one  of  plea- 
sure, my  feelings  at  parting  were  far  from  enriable. 
Strong  doubts  of  the  wisdom,  or  even  morality  of  tbc 
step  I  was  about  to  take,  came  over  me.  Around  me 
were  the  proofs  of  my  multiplied  responsibilities  cling 
ing  to  their  mother  or  me,  and  sheddmg  such  tean  as 
only  children  shed.  My  own  feelings,  or  hers,I  shall  not 
attompt  to  describe.  I  shall  only  say  that,  overtaking 
the  group  again  as  they  were  ascending  the  steep  stieet 
leading  up  from  the  Place  St.  Francois,  I  felt  the 
strongest  conceivable  desire  to  leap  out  of  the  diligence, 
andretum  home  with  them;  butwlulelwasrevolviogtkis 
thought  iu  my  mind,  the  vehicle  attained  the  somnit 
of  the  Mclivi^i  and  rolled  on,  wUIo  throogii  the  fia* 
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dov  I  looked  at  them  as  kmg  as  they  were  Tisible. 
Piesentlj  a  turn  in  the  street  bid  them  from  my  sight, 
and  away  we  went»  rattling  and  jingling  orer  the  stones, 
the  driver  craclcing  his  whip,  and  the  oonduoteur  laugh- 
iug  and  chatting  with  the  outside  passengers  as  mer- 
rily as  if  we  had  not  contempkted  proceeding  beyond 
the  next  vilbge.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  we  quitted  Lansanne.  The  gloom  of  night  was 
congenial  with  the  gloom  of  my  mind,  which,  for  a 
time,  seemed  to  be  completely  stunned  and  bewildered. 
If  there  are  those  who  can  leave  home  without  a  pang, 
whatever  amount  of  enjoyment  they  may  be  looking 
forward  to,  I  cannot  pretend  to  envy  or  congratulate 
them ;  for,  being  always  enveloped  with  uncertainty, 
we  eannot  say  whether  or  not  we  have  looked  on  the 
old  familiar  faces  for  the  last  time.  And  how  pregnant 
with  painful  meaning  are  those  words,  the  last  time! 
In  them  lies  the  chief  sting  of  death,  when,  leaving 
the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day,  it  is  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  for  the  last  time  that  depresses, 
and  all  bat  annihilates  otir  souls.  The  clustering,  lov- 
ing faces  round  the  bedside  would  lose  nearly  all  their 
significanee  if  we  were  merely  going  to  sleep ;  but  when 
that  sleep  is  to  know  no  waking — ^when,  come  what 
will,  we  can  never  with  our  mortal  eyes  behold  those 
faces  and  those  tears  again — the  pang  of  parting  rises 
to  indescribable  agony.  All  separations  of  families  have 
an  infusion  of  this  bitterness,  because  it  is  felt  that  what 
is  meant  to  be  temporaiy  may  prove  eternal. 

CHATTER  II. 
XT  COHFAKIONS. 

When  you  desire  to  be  silent,  you  would  also  be 
glad  to  be  solitary.    The  presence  of  companions  is 
irksome,   especially  when  their   tone  and   manners 
indicate  a  state  of  mind  the  very  antipodes  of  your 
own.    Of  course  it  is  highly  unreasonable  to  expect 
sympathy  from  strangers,  especially  where  they  are 
ignorant  that  you  require  any.     But  we,  after  all,  arc 
unreasonable  both  in  our  hopes  and  expectations ;  and 
I  remember  experiencing  extraordinary  disgust  with 
my  neighbours  in  the  interior  of  the  diligence  for 
putting  commonplace  questions  to  me,  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  me  into  conversation,  at  the  moment  when  I 
felt  more  thanaTrappeist's  fondness  for  silence.   Pre- 
sently, therefore,  they  drew  their  travelling-caps  close 
over  their  ears,  and  dropped  asleep,  for  which  I  was 
thankful.     I  then  put  my  head  out  of  the  window,  to 
gaze  upon  the  dusky  panorama  around.    No  lake,  not 
even  that  of  Moeris,  in  the  Lybian  waste,  is  set  in  so 
rich  a  frame  as  that  of  Greneva — the  Alps  encompass 
it  like  giants,  who  seem  at  night  to  look  down  lovingly 
on  its  slumbers.     They  were  now  beginning  to  put  on 
their  wintry  grandeur,  being  powdered  all  over  with 
recent  snows,  which,  in  the  increasing  and  waning 
light,  imparted  to  them  the  strangest  conceivable  ap- 
pearance.    The  smooth,  level  surface  of  the  lake  was 
thickly  bedropped  with  the  golden  reflexes  of  the  stars, 
which  rose  and  sunk  with  that  restless  impulse  always 
observed  in  the  bosom  of  great  waters,  and  reminded 
me  of  jewels  heaving  and  trembling  on  the  breast  of 
beauty.    A  few  days  before  my  departure,  the  hike 
and  its  environs  had  exhibited  a  very  different  aspect. 
I  had  gone  out  with  my  children  towards  the  rock  of 
the  Signal,  and  had  reached  the  shelter  of  a  little  wood, 
wfaea  there  oameon  suddenly  one  ol  those  aftorma  which 


appeared  to  draw  forth  and  illfunziiate,  as  it  were,  aU 
the  hidden  beauties  of  the  Alps.  **  From  orag  to  erag 
leaped  the  live  thunder ; ''  and,  as  night  came  on  pre- 
maturely, perhaps,  from  the  dense  douds,  the  whole 
surface  of  Lake  Leman  was  momentarily  converted 
into  a  sheet  of  daasling  fire.  Perhaps  in  the  whole 
system  of  nature  there  is  nothing  so  beautifnl  as  light* 
ning.  It  is  in  the  physical  world  what  irresistible  pas- 
sion is  in  the  moral.  It  is  nature  emerging  from  her 
normal  state,  and  putting  forth  her  powers  and  energies 
visibly.  Passion,  too,  which  is  the  lightning  of  the 
mind,  obliterates  by  its  brightness  aU  the  littlenesses 
and  weaknesses  of  the  cluiracter,  and  enables  us  for  a 
momen^  to  soar  far  above  the  earth  and  everything 
earthly.  Lightning,  though  a  physical  process,  is 
something  analogous.  Gazing  on  it  makes  the  heart 
swell,  and  sends  up  the  imagination  far  above  the  visi« 
ble  diurnal  sphere.  As  I  looked  down,  from  my  lofty 
position,  upon  the  clouds,  charged  heavily  with  elec- 
tricity, I  now  and  then  obtained  glimpses  into  some- 
thing  like  a  new  world.  Immense  caverns  opened  up 
a  vista  into  the  bowels  of  that  vapoury  creation,  lay* 
ing  open  long  sinuous  valleys,  fantastic  mountains, 
chasms  and  preeipices,  glittering  plains  and  heaving 
seas,  all  sheathed  with  the  brilliancy  of  lightning. 
Then  followed  intense  darkness,  and  then  another  fit  of 
revelation,  after  which  the  eye  descended  to  the  lake, 
and  beheld  trades  of  blue  light  spread  over  it  like  a 
pattern,  quivering,  palpitating,  and  expanding  towards 
each  other  till  they  met,  and  became  oo-extensive  with 
the  surface  of  the  water,  converting  into  one  sea 
of  flame  the  whole  distance  between  Switserland  and 
Savoy.  During  a  lull  in  the  storm,  I  reached  home 
with  the  children,  after  which  I  sat  up  during  half  the 
night  with  my  wife,  admiring,  from  an  open  window, 
the  most  glorious  of  all  visible  created  things,  for 
neither  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars,  have  for  me  half  the 
fascination  possessed  by  lightning,  when  loud  thunder 
accompanies  its  birth-pangs,  ushering  in  its  short  ex- 
istence to  the  world. 

No  contrast  could  be  gfreater  than  that  which  the 
kdce  now  presented.  Calm  and  still,  with  something 
like  a  soft  breath  breathing  over  it,  I  gazed  towards  the 
rocks  of  Meillerie,  whence  St.  Preux  wrote  one  of  his 
sweetest  letters  to  Julie.  The  very  rocks,  in  the  star- 
light, seem  still  luminous  with  love,  so  completely  has 
the  genius  of  Eousseau  amalgamated  itself  with  nature 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

We  halted  about  an  hour  at  Vevey,  which  now  ap- 
peared far  more  romantic  than  when  we  lived  there, 
though  it  was  probably  our  having  lived  there  that  im- 
parted to  it  its  chief  interest.  Everybody  knows  what 
a  momentary  bustle  the  arrival  of  a  diligence  creates 
in  a  little  country  inn,  all  the  inmates  of  which  invari- 
ably rush  out  in  search  of  excitement.  Everybody  is 
full  of  speculation  respecting  the  faces  that  appear  at 
the  window  of  the  vehicle,  and  if  there  be  any  in  the 
background  dimly  seen,  the  mystery  enveloping  them  is, 
of  course,  greatly  enhanced.  A  Swiss  rustic  inn  has 
always  something  picturesque  and  striking  about  it,  with 
its  long  drooping  eaves,  wooden  galleries,  and  a  wilder- 
ness of  projections  and  niches  where  light  and  darkness 
sport,  as  it  were,  with  each  other,  as  torch  or  candle  passes 
to  and  fro  beneath.  Several  of  the  burghers  of  Yevey, 
with  pipe  in  mouth  and  tankard  in  hand,  came  out  and 
plaated  themsdvea  on  seats  beside  the  door  to  gaeo  a^or 
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gossip  with,  the  msjfixen,  while  oeUen,  grooma,  and 
stable  boys,  the  same  queer  brood  all  over  the  world, 
developed  theiroiganic  idleness,and  laughed  and  chatted 
with  the  girls  of  the  establishment  who,  now  in  dim- 
light,  and  at  a  certain  distance,  looked  quite  pretty. 
I  may  here  remark,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  a  small 
village  near  the  chateau  de  Blonay,  which  is  at  once 
beautiful  itself,  and  contains  the  most  charming  women 
in  Switzerland.  This  I  discovered  accidentally  during 
my  walks,  after  which  it  alternately  divided  my  atten- 
tions with  the  castle  of  Cbillon.  Some  of  these  fair 
creatures  occasionally  take  up  their  residence  in  Vevey; 
and  it  must,  doubtless,  have  been  one  of  them  that  set 
the  imagination  of  Jean  Jacques  in  a  bkze. 

As  the  traveller  to  Verona  is  shown  the' tomb  of 
Juliet,  so  the  stranger  who  visits  Yevcy  is  sure  to  have 
pointed  out  to  him  the  site  of  Julia's  bosquet  at  Clarens 
— ^the  site,!  say,  because  the  monks  of  the  great  St.  Ber- 
nard, to  whom  the  place  now  belongs,  are  said  to  have 
cut  down  the  trees  in  order  to  plant  a  vineyard  on  the 
spot.  When  I  once,  in  a  tone  of  disapproval,  men- 
tioned this  fact  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  observed,  "  Le  bon  vin 
vaut  bien  les  associations."  But  though  good  wine  is 
an  agreeable  thing,  I  should,  upon  the  whole,  prefer 
Julia's  bosquet  to  the  vineyard,  no  matter  how  it  obtained 
the  name,  or  whether  the  foot  of  Bousseau*s  fancy  ever 
visited  it  or  not.  During  our  month's  stay  at  Vevey, 
I  used  frequently  to  walk  in  the  evening  towards  the 
chateau  of  Chillon,  and  as  often  as  we  did  so  we  had 
to  pass  the  house  in  which  Edmund  Ludlow,  the 
great  English  republican,  spent  the  latter  portion  of 
his  life  in  exile.  We  all  observed  the  spot  as  we 
passed,  and  the  recollection  of  his  stem  and  noble 
virtues  may  be  said  to  impart  a  sort  of  sanctity  to 
Vevey.  He  enjoyed  breathing  tlie  air  of  liberty  to 
the  last,  under  that  form  of  government  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  all  others. 

We  now  slowly  skirted  the  end  of  the  lake,  passed 
Chillon  and  Villeneuve,  near  where  "  the  blue  rushing 
of  the  arrowy  Ehone*'  plunges  into  the  lake.  Pity  that 
so  singuhir  a  spot  should  be  a  perpetual  prey  to  ma- 
laria and  ague,  which  exteud  their  influence  as  far  as 
Vevey,  and  are  almost  sure  to  assail  strangers  on  their 
arrival.  We  now  turned  sharp  round  towards  the  left, 
passed  through  Aigle  and  Bex,  after  which  I  fell 
asleep  and  did  not  wake  again  until  we  arrived  at  St. 
Maurice,  the  gate  of  the  Valais. 


CHAPTBn  m. 

HADAICE  CAKU. — TUS  SKOW-STORX. 

All  persons  of  locomotive  propensities  claim  for 
themselves  the  privilege  of  describing  what  they  eat, 
and  it  really  is  a  very  judicious  practice,  because  it 
begets  in  the  reader  the  firm  conviction  that  the  tra- 
veller is  no  "  igiMfaiMUi^  but  a  genuine  solid  creature 
of  flesh  and  blood,  like  himself.  Besides,  there  are 
always  some  pleasant  little  associations  ^ith  breakfasts 
and  dinners,  especially  those  you  eat  on  a  journey. 
The  cream  seems  more  creamy;  the  coflee,  rolls,  butter, 
new-hud  eggs,  ham,  tongue,  and  sausages,  of  much 
finer  quality  than  the  articles  which  commonly  pass 
under  these  names — ^the  reason,  perhaps,  being  that 
your  journey  has  put  you  in  good  humour,  and  given  you 
a  keener  appetite.  I  remember,  with  much  pleasure, 
my  breakfast  at  St.  Maurioe.  ^l^e  room,  high  up  in  the 


hotel,  overlooked  the  ''arrowy  Bhone,'*  fron  whioh  a 
fresh  breeze  seemed  to  ascend,  and  creep  in,  balmy 
and  refreshing,  at  the  open  windows.  We  sat,  a  great 
many  of  us,  round  a  large  table,  and,  with  the  true 
freemasonry  of  travellers,  were  •^^laint^td  with  each 
other  at  once.    The  fact  is,  you  make  the  moat  of  your 
time,  knowing  that  you  have  none  to  spare,  and  chat 
away,  right  and  left,  with  man  or  womaa  that  happens 
to  be  within  reach.     On  the  present  occasion,  there 
was  but  one  lady  of  the  party,  with  whom  I  was  after- 
wards, by  accident,  nearly  eloping  into  Italy ;  but  of 
that  more  hereafter.      Por  the  present  we  only  ex- 
changed civilities,  handed  each  other  fresh  eggs  sod 
bread  and  butter,  and  conversed  about  what  we  had 
seen,  and  hoped  yet  to  see.     For  her  part,  she  bad 
beheld  nothingbut  Paris,  and  those  tracts  of  country  which 
lie  directly  between  it  and  St.  Maurice.     Her  husband, 
who  sat  beside  her,  and  held  her  in  strict  sarveilkace, 
had  been  long  in  the  East,  where  he  had  acquired  Turk- 
ish ideas  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.     Madame  Carii, 
however,  nothing  daunted  by  his  severe  looks,  conversed 
with  me  unceasingly,  buttered  my  toast,  poured  out 
my  coffee,  and  paid  me  all  those  small  attentions  which 
none  but  ladies  can  pay.     I  am  always  helpless  that 
they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  assisting  me.     Madame 
Carli   was  a  pretty  Trenchwoman,  with  large  darii 
eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  raven  hair.      She  had  been 
well  educated  in  the  modem  system,  knew  a  good 
deal,  and  believed  very  little.     The  chief  arUde  in  her 
creed  was,  that  it  was  a  man's  duty  to  make  love,  and 
a  woman's  to  receive  it,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in 
every  place.      Her  husband  thought  the  direct  con- 
trary, which  was  quite  natural,  seeing  they  had  already 
been  married  six  weeks,  and  that  he  anticipated  ooa- 
siderable  trouble  from  the  development  of  his  help- 
mate's theory.    Madame  appeared  to  take  infinite  in- 
terest in  my  proposed  journey,  and  listened  with  as  much 
pleasure  at  my  account  of  what  I  hoped  to  see  as  if  I 
bad  already  seen  it  and  been  speaking  from  experience. 
Three  things  especially  delighted  her — the  Temple  of 
Karnak,  the  tombs  of  the  Theban  Kings,  and  the  bound- 
less expanse  of  the  desert ;  as  I  expatiated  on  which, 
her  eyes  would  kindle  and  flash,  and  she  would  ex- 
chdm,  "  Ah,  how  I  should  like  to  be  of  your  party." 
"  Madame,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  no  party;  I  go  abne." 
''Oh,monDieuP' ^dishe,"commeeeserainste.''  "No,'* 
I  replied,  "  I  shall  people  the  desert  with  my  remem- 
brances. ' '  Our  breakfast  companions  entered  with  more 
or  less  vivacity  into  this  conversation,  from  which  we  at 
leugth  proceeded  to  discuss  the  topography  of  the 
diligence  and  our  own  places  in  it.     To  my  extreme 
satisfaction,  I  found  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  Caili 
were   to  be  my  companions  in  the  interior,  which 
was  fortunate,  since  I  had  already,  as  it  were,  made 
their  acquaintance.    My  leanings  were  all  then  towards 
France,  in  which  I  had  lived  till  I  had  acquired  some- 
thing of  a  native's  love  for  it.    This  principally  it  was, 
perhaps,  that  recommended  me  to  my  female  friend. 
We  spoke  of  Paris,  of  its  pleasures  and  gaieties,  of  the 
fascination  of  its  society,  of  its  literature,  of  its  soir^ 
and  of  that  fierce  political  spirit  which  renders  life  there 
so  piquantc.     On  one  point  we  differed.     Madame  was 
a  Eoyalist ;  but  this  ciroumstance»  instead  of  acting  be- 
tween  us  as  a  repelling  power,  supplied  an  ever- 
histing  topic  for  discussion;  and  I  have  noticed  that 
however  violently  a  womaA  way  be  attachecl  to  t)i( 
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pomps  sod  ▼aniiies  of  monarchy,  she  delights  in  con- 
versing with  men  of  the  most  ultra-republican  opinions. 
We  were  tiuveUing  through  the  territories  of  a  repub- 
lic, and  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  most  ordinary  advan- 
tages enjoyed  under  that  form  of  government  —  such  as 
the  perfect  power  of  locomotion,  the  absence  of  pass- 
ports and  custom-house  nuisances,  the  freedom  from 
pauperism  and  beggary,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of 
that  sturdy  feelbg  of  independence  bordering  often,  I 
confess,  on  rudeness,  which  distinguishes  the  Swiss  from 
ill  their  neighbours.  These  things  she  could  compre- 
hend, but  they  made  no  impression  upon  her.  Her 
husband  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  salaiy  from  the  State, 
as  her  father,  I  also  found,  was,  and  therefore  she  was 
disposed  to  accept  accompliished  facts  and  to  be  repug- 
nant to  all  innovation. 

Presently  the  diligence  started,  and  our  conversation 
took  a  new  direction.     There  was,  in  the  interior,  a 
native  of  Aosta,  who  meant  to  leave  us  at  Martigny, 
for  the  purpose  of  traversing  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  at 
the  exaggerated  dangers  of  which  pass  he  laughed  very 
heartily.    Accidents,  he  admitted,  did  sometimes  over- 
take travellers  in  that  part  of  the  Alps,  but  generally, 
be  said,  the  pass  of  the  St.  Bernard  was  open  and  safe 
throughout  the  year,  except  during  the  continuance  of 
snow  storms.     He  had  himself,  a  few  years  previously, 
m  another  pass,  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  been 
overtaken  by  one  of  these,  in  company  with  an  Eng- 
lish family  returning  from  Italy,  and  been  witness  of  the 
way  in  which  the  elements  sometimes  perform  the  office 
of  sexton.     They  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  ar- 
rived a  little  before  nightfall  at  a  part  of  the  pass  which, 
owing  to  the  driving  of  the  winds,  is  easily  choked  up. 
The  snow  had  begun  to  fall  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
previously,  and  was  now  pouring  down  the  ravine  before 
the  bkst,  blinding  both  horses  and  postilions,  and 
bringing  along  with  it  premature  night.     They  had 
hoped  to  reach  the  summit  before  darkness  set  in ;  but 
the  horses  furnished  them  were  weak,  and  the  snow  for 
the  hst  hour,  at  least,  had  greatly  retarded  their  pro- 
gress.   How  he  came  to  be  in  the  Englishman's  car- 
riage, he  did  not  expUin.     I  fancy  our  countryman  had 
invited  him  out  of  sheer  politeness.     The  party  con- 
sisted of  five  in  all — ^the  husband  and  wife,  the  Italian, 
the  nurse,  and  a  little  baby.    How  it  comes  to  pass  I 
know  not,  but  it  generally  happens  that  the  English, 
when  overtaken  by  danger,  display  qualities  which  as- 
tonish foreigners.     On  the  occasion  in  question,  all  the 
solicitude  of  the  husband  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  wife,  while  all  hers  was  in  the  baby.     Self  seemed 
equaUy  absent  from  the  minds  of  both.     The  nurse,  for 
her  part,  displayed  the  utmost  stoicism,  except  that,  as 
the  oold  increased,  and  the  snow  drifts  beat  more  and 
more  furiously  against  the  carriage  windows,  she  pressed 
the  child  more  closely  to  her  breast,  and  protected  it 
from  the  influence  of  the  air  with  a  greater  allowance 
of  shawls.      Our  friend  from  Aosta,  who  understood 
thoroughly  the  perils  of  the  position,  went  on  talking 
with  the  husband,  who,  while  his  eye  was  fixed  upon 
his  wife  and  child,  appeared  calm  and  collected,  though, 
from  certain  thundering  noises  above,  it  appeared  pro- 
bable that  the  avabmches  were  in  motion.     At  every 
ten  yards,  the  carriage  was  stopped  by  the  accumulated 
snow.     "  Jane,"  said  the  husband  at  length  to  his  wife, 
"  tie  up  your  throat  carefully;  we  may  have  to  walk  pre- 
sently; and  you,  nurse^  make  the  baby  comfortable,  and 


give  him  to  me."     The  nurse  obeyed,  and  the  mother, 
looking  anxiously  at  her  child,  inquired,  with  suppressed 
earnestness,  "William,  is  there  any  danger  ?  '*    "Yes,  a 
little,  love,  just  enough  to  impart  an  air  of  romance  to 
our  adventure. "    "  Hark,"  exclaimed  the  wife,  "  what*s 
that?  "     "My  €k)d,"  cried  the  nurse,  "the  mountain 
has  fallen  on  us.*'    Just  at  that  instant  a  loud  shout 
was  heard  from  the  men  outside,  followed  by  a  sup- 
pressed struggle   and  a  groan,  and  then  the  most 
complete  silence.     All  motion  was  at  the  same  time 
arrested  in  the  carriage,  and  on  applying  the  lamp 
t^  the  windows  it  was  perceived  that  they  were  cm- 
bedded  in  thick  snow.     "  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  Englishman,  addressing  himself  to  our 
friend  from  Aosta.    "  Can  your  experience  suggest  any 
means  of  extricating  ourselves  from  this  position  ?   If 
we  force  our  way  out,  do  you  think  it  possible  we  could 
reach  some  place  of  shelter?*'  "No,"  answered  he;  "that 
is  impossible.  All  we  can  do  is  to  remain  where  we  are ; 
they  will  dig  us  out  in  the  morning."  "And  the  drivers,** 
observed  the  Englishman,  a  sudden  thought  flashing 
across  his  mind,  "  what  is  to  become  of  them  ?  they  will 
die  of  cold.**     "They  are  dead  already,"  answered  the 
Aostan;  "  the  first  stroke  of  the  avalanche  extinguished 
life  in  them — ^what  you  heard  was  their  death-groan.'* 
"  Impossible,"  cried  our  countryman;  "  I  must  force  my 
way  out  and  endeavour  to  drag  them  hither.' '    The  con- 
fined space  into  which  they  had  to  breathe  would  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  let  down  the  windows,  at  the 
risk  of  admitting  a  quantity  of  snow ;  but  all  egress 
was  impracticable.    They  were  entombed,  as  it  were, 
in  the  avalanche,  which,  fortunately  for  them,  was  soft 
and  spongy,  permitting  air  to  pass  through  its  pores ; 
yet  the  heat  soon  became  almost  insuflerable,  and  once 
during  the  night  the  lady  fainted.      Travelling  car- 
riages in  the  Alps  are  always  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  restoratives,  wine,  brandy,  ftc.,  and  as  our 
countryman  never  once  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  every- 
thing practicable  was  done  for  wife,  and  nurse,  and  child. 
What  their  kuguage  and  feelings  were  may  possibly  be 
imagined.     All  our  friend  from  Aosta  could  say  was, 
that  it  was  very  terrible,  which  he  uttered  in  a  tone 
more  significant  than  his  words.   Well,  morning  came  at 
last,  as  they  knew  by  consulting  their  watches ;  but  it 
brought  no  light  with  it,  and  for  some  time  no  sound. 
At  length  a  confused  rumbling  was  heard  through  the 
snow,  which  died  away,  and  came  again  by  fits,  till  at 
length  it  became  evident  that  it  was  the  voices  of  men. 
After  a  protracted  intenral,  a  gleam  of  daylight  entered 
the  carriage,  the  snow  was  cleared  partiaUy  away,  and 
the  welcome  face  of  a  rustic  was  beheld  peering  down 
upon  them.     Their  deliverance  was  now  speedy,  and 
they  were  conveyed  half  dead  to  a  chalet,  together  with 
the  bodies  of  the  driver  and  postilions.     "Such  acci 
dents,"  said  our  friend,  "are  rare.  * '  "It  istobe  hoped  so," 
exclaimed  MadameCarli;  "and  what  became  of  the  Eng- 
lish lady  ?  * '     "  Oh,  the  whole  party  escaped  without  in- 
jury, and  next  year  I  saw  them  pass  again  into  Italy, 
so  little  had  they  been  daunted  by  the  perib  thciy  had 
escaped.*' 


niAPTBR  IV. 
TUE    VaLAIS. 


I  remember  to  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  there 
exists  some  resemblance  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Bhono  and  the  Nile.  In  both,a  large  and  impetnous  river 
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flowi  through  a  nttno^r  slip  of  ooltivaf ed  land,  flanked 
by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountams  on  either  side.  Bat  it 
is  the  resemblance  which  a  miniatare  may  be  supposed 
to  have  to  a  picture  of  colossal  dimensions.  Yet  the 
Khone,  when  in  full  flood,  is  a  noble  river,  and  the  Alps 
that  frown  over  it  are  loftier,  and  infinitely  more  pic- 
turesque, than  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  ranges,  scorched 
almost  to  a  oinder  by  the  burning  sun.  I  make  no  preten- 
sions here  to  describe  Switzerhind.  The  reader  will  find 
in  a  thousand  books  the  names  of  the  towns,  the  heights 
of  the  mountains,aud  the  length  of  the  valleys.  Whatlde- 
sire  to  revive  are  the  feelings  and  sensations  with  which 
I  passed  on  towards  Italy,  full  of  regrets  and  hopes, 
of  sad  memories  and  glorious  anticipations.  I  have  never 
seen  an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Alpine  travel- 
ling, chiefly,  perh^,  because  the  impressions  made 
depend  more  npon  the  mind  that  feels  them  than  on 
the  objeots  themselves.  Almost  every  person  can  re* 
peat»  with  Jessica»  "  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear 
sweet  music,"  because  the  hushed  delight  produced  by 
a  concord  of  sweet  sounds  has  no  analogy  with  mirth. 
It  is  much  the  same  with  the  grand  harmonies  of  na- 
ture. A  stranger  visiting  the  Alps  for  the  first  time 
seldom  experiences  bursts  of  merriment,  and  there  are 
many  whom  the  sight  of  these  gigantic  mountains 
plunges  into  sadness  and  melancholy.  For  myself,  I 
am  generally,  in  such  scenes,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
involuntary  delight,  kiconsist^t  with  any  access  of 
mebncholy  fear  or  sorrow.  It  is  true  the  painful  re- 
flection sometimes  presents  itself,  that  while  those  ma- 
jestio  objects  are  eternal^  I  who  observe  them  am  a 
transitory  being,  traversing  a  narrow  slip  of  sunshine 
between  the  cradle  and  the  grave.  Life,  in  fact,  is  but 
a  luminous  point,  resting  upon  the  oonfluence  of  two 
dark  oceans — eternity  past,  and  eternity  to  come,  and 
encompassed  by  the  immensity  of  unfathomable  space* 
In  this  black  darkness,  in  this  dreary  void,  life  has  but 
one  thing  to  ding  to,  the  idea  of  Qod,  without  which  we 
should  drift  away  into  immeasurable  despair.  But,  like 
a  cloud  on  the  summer  heaven,  this  thought  soon  va- 
nishes, and  my  mind,  returning  to  its  habitual  condition, 
is  filled  with  sunshine.  For  this  reason,  travelling  is  a 
sort  of  mechanical  happiness  to  me,  especially  amid  Alps 
or  desert-B,  or  along  the  skirts  of  the  ocean.  Philoso- 
phically we  know  that  the  greatest  projections  on  the 
earth's  surface  are  almost  nothing  compared  with  its 
own  magnitude.  Yet»  from  the  diminutiveness  of  our 
own  bodies,  they  seem  great,  and  fill  our  minds  with 
prodigious  ideas  of  the  force  and  sublimity  of  nature. 
What  a  ohorus  of  glorious  influences  bursts  upon  our 
soul  amid  the  Alps,  with  their  glaciers^  cataracts, 
caverns,  forests,  abysses,  everlasting  snows  and  storms, 
and  thunders  and  avalanches  I  In  beautiful  weather, 
such  as  that  iu  which  I  ascended  the  Yalais,  themoun* 
tains,  vrith  the  bright  blue  sky  hanging  lovingly  over 
them,  remind  one  of  a  fiiiry  scene  in  an  opera.  The 
grandeur  perplexes  you;  you  hurry  along,  and  scarcely 
think  it  real,  as  object  after  object  rushes  past  you, 
and  18  engulphed,  as  it  were^  in  the  memory  of  the 
past.  Onward  you  go,  beholding  new  mountains,  new 
peaks,  new  chasms ;  and  the  all-pervading  light  clips 
them  round  and  renders  them  nearly  transparent.  All 
the  world  over  the  dawn  of  morning  is  beautiful,  when 
the  earth  looks  like  a  bride  arrayed  in  orient  pearls, 
and  the  sun  spreads  far  and  wide  his  canopy  of  crim- 
son clouds  which  his  glory  oonTerta  gradually  into  gold. 


But  amid  the  Yahussn  Alps  the  bveltBees  of  noia* 
ing  sets  language  at  defiance.  Imagine  endless  spheres 
of  snow,  crowning  piny  mountains,  and  enttioped  with 
a  rosy  flush  by  the  magic  of  the  young  light.  This 
glowing  investiture,  like  the  breast  of  the  dove,  every 
moment  displays  new  colours,  glaneing  off  ia  fugitiTO 
coruscations  which  dazzle  and  intoxicate  the  senses. 
A  luminous  border  hangs  upon  cliff  and  crag,  and  a 
whisper,  soft  as  the  breath  of  love,  showers  domi 
upon  you  from  the  pine  forests  as  you  move.  A  feeling; 
hfdf  religion,  half  sense,  fills  your  breast,  and  your  eyes 
become  humid  with  gratitude  as  you  look  upwards  md 
around  you.  The  reading  of  your  childhood  comes 
over  you — ^you  remember  the  earliest  page  in  the  bis- 
tory  of  man — ''  and  God  saw  all  that  he  hadnwde,  aad 
behold  it  was  very  good" — and  good,  you  murmur  to 
yourself,  it  is.  If  there  be  poetry  in  the  soul,  it  comes 
out  at  such  moments ;  and  by  the  process  wbioh  I 
famtly  and  imperfectly  describe,  travelling  sometimes 
mellows  the  oharaoter  and  improves  our  relish  of  life. 
I  was  interrupted  in  my  conversation  with  Madame 
Carli,  who  seemed  to  possess  a  genuine  adnurationfor 
mountain  scenery,  by  the  entrance  of  an  ecclesiastie, 
which  brought  out  one  of  the  most  nnamiaUe  features 
in  the  French  character.  Instead  of  oontraotuig,  as 
it  were,  to  make  way  for  him,  everybody  appeared  to  ex- 
pand to  double  his  usual  size,  in  order  to  show  faimhe  was 
unwelcome.  My  sympathy  was  roused  in  a  moment; 
and,  pressing  rather  unceremoidously  against  my  female 
friend,  I  invited  the  stranger  to  take  the  best  seat  next 
the  door.  He  bowed  profoundly,  and  thanked  me,  alter 
which,  supposing  his  conversation  would  not  be  agree- 
able, he  folded  his  arms,  leaned  back,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  refuge  in  absolute  silence.  I  ohserred 
an  impudent  grin  on  the  face  of  all  my  compaoioDS, 
with  the  exoeption  of  Madame  Carli,  whose  feminine 
feelings  preserved  her  from  this  indecency.  To  make 
up,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  inhospitality  of  my  fellov 
travellers,  I  immediately  turned  a  tittle  round,  and  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  new-oomer,  wbotn,  from  some 
peculiarity  in  his  look  and  manner,  I  immediately  stu- 
pected  to  be  a  Jesuit.  He  seemed  pleased  by  mj 
civility,  and  we  commenced  a  conversation  which  ksted 
with  few  interruptions  through  the  whole  day.  Even 
Madame  Carli  was  forgotten,  for  so  eloquent,  so  foil  of 
knowledge,  so  gentle,  persuasive,  and  fascinating  ▼» 
my  new  friend,  that  I  may  say,  with  truth,  I  have  sel* 
dom  seen  his  equal.  Wishing  to  ascertain  whether 
my  suspicion  was  well  or  ill  founded,  I  expressed  the 
most  profound  respect  for  the  Society  of  Jesus.  I  said 
I  had  studied  their  insti^tions  and  history  with  ]«• 
culiar  interest,  spoke  of  their  missions  and  their  laboun, 
especially  in  South  America  and  Chin%  and  repeated 
more  than  once  how  much  pleasure  it  would  give  me 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  member  of  the  order.  He 
bowed,  and  replied  in  a  half-whisper,  that  he  was  him- 
self a  Jesuit,  and  principal  at  the  college  at  Brigg,  where 
he  invited  me  to  stay  a  few  weeks.  He  would  then, 
he  said,  explain  tome  the  condition  of  the  order  through' 
out  Europe,  as  well  as  that  wonderful  system  of  educa- 
tion, which,  taken  all  together,  is  probably  the  most 
effective  ever  invented.  Unfortunately,  the  fear  of  ar- 
riving too  late  in  Egypt  to  ascend  the  Nfle  that  winter 
prevented  my  accepting  his  invitation,  which,  I  sin 
sure,  he  gave  with  all  his  heart.  We  discussed  the  it- 
lative  position  of  the  two  ehuKolies,  the  hlstoiy  of  Frotee* 
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ittttnn.  Ui8  ptobablA  fortoHes  of  Rome«  and  the  cha- 
raoter  of  pal)lio  opinion  throughout  Christendom.  The 
habit  of  being  all  things  to  all  men  enters  so  strongly 
into  tUepolicjof  the  order,  that  I  can  kj  little  stress 
on  his  political  professions.  He  appeared  to  sympathise 
irith  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age,  and  said  that 
through  convulsions  and  anarchy  we  must  inevitably 
terminate  with  the  adoption  of  the  Republic.  One 
difficulty  he  could  not  overcome — the  inaptitude  of 
Catholicism  for  harmonising  with  Republican  principles. 
He  supposed,  however,  that  the  external  forms  of  reli- 
gion would  be  modified  by  civilixation,  and  that  which 
ve  term  the  Church  must,  in  order  to  be  useful,  be  or- 
gsnised  in  conformity  with  the  ruling  principle  of  so- 
ciety, whatever  it  may  be. 

A  professor  of  thetorio  from  Anjou,  who  gloried  in 
the  philoaopby  of  Louis  Philippe's  dynasty,  having 
hstened  for  some  time  with  patience  to  our  ducnasions, 
st  length  broke  in  upon  us  with  an  attack  on  Christi- 
anity itself,  which  he  conducted  after  the  most  approved 
tactics  of  Voltaire.  If  the  Jesuit  ex[»es8ed  any  sur- 
prise, it  was  at  our  having  been  interrupted  no  sooner, 
for,  aware  of  the  odious  influence  of  Philippism, 
he  scarcely  expected  to  find  a  spark  of  religion  in 
any  person  promoted  or  patronised  by  the  Qovernment. 
}{e  did  not  choose,  however,  to  combat  the  antiquated 
sophisms  of  Voltaire,  and,  observing  that  monsieur  had 
a  right  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion,  sat  meekly  listening 
to  the  objections  urged  against  the  very  foundations  of 
our  faith.  I  was  not  quite  so  patient,  but  carrying 
the  war  into  the  enemy  *s  quarter,  accused  Voltaire  of 
ignorance,  levity,  and  presumption ;  and  while  admitting 
his  wit,  and  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  style,  laughed 
at  the  grossness  of  his  blunders,  both  in  history  and 
philosophy.  Fortunately  for  our  tempers,  the  argument 
was  interrupted  by  au  invitation  to  dinner,  which  we 
all  very  cheerfully  obeyed,  disputation  and  sight-seeing 
being  both  great  promoters  of  appetite. 

Instead  of  dinner,  I  should  rather,  perhaps,  have  called 
the  meal  we  were  about  to  eat  a  second  breakfast,  as  we 
took  it  considerably  before  noon.  At  a  much  earlier 
hour  we  had  stopped,  and  descended  from  the  diligence  to 
gaze  at  one  of  those  grand  natural  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  Switzerland.  The  fall  of  the  Sal- 
lemohe,vulgarly  called  the  Pissevache,  which  disappoints 
at  first  sight,  is  magnificent  when  approached.  It  was 
rather  too  early  in  the  morning,  for  the  sunshine,  which 
already  gilded  the  summits  of  the  rocks  above,  had 
not  yet  touched  the  trembling  and  foaming  waters,  or 
called  Into  existence  those  innumerable  rainbows  which 
other  travellers  have  seen  spanning  the  infernal  surge 
which  precipitates  itself  down  in  prodigious  masses, 
seeming  as  if  it  would  cleave  the  very  rocks  upon 
which  it  eternally  dashes.  On  the  right  hand,  at  the 
very  summit  of  the  cataract,  apart  of  the  rock  forming 
the  channel  of  the  stream  appears  to  project  beyond 
the  other  parts  of  the  river's  bed,  and  round  this  the 
water  curves,  and  foams,  and  looks  exactly  like  the  mane 
of  a  snow-white  colossal  horse,  tossing  and  waving  in 
the  tempest.  Though  wet  by  the  fine  spray  which 
fell  about  Its  like  rain,  we  regretted  leaving  this  extra- 
ordinary spot.  The  fertile  portion  of  the  canton  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  valley,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  many  of  which  were  now  blanched  by  a 
weight  of  virgin  snow  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness. 
At  the  feet  of  these,  oftcui  in  small  semicircidar  sweeps, 


are  found  spots  of  verdure,  of  a  vorf  peonliar  form  and 
beauty.  Imagine  two  towering  rocky  mountains,  bar* 
ren  as  death,  and  strikingly  savage  in  their  aspect, 
divided  in  front  from  each  other  by  a  bed  of  soft  green 
turf,  dotted  with  tufted  trees,  single  or  in  groups,  and 
rising  from  the  road  with  a  gentle  slope  until  it  touches 
the  curtain  of  naked  rocks  which  unite  the  two  moun- 
tains behind.  But  I  know  of  no  expression  which  caii 
paint  the  loveliness  of  one  of  those  scenes  which  we 
passed  a  little  before  sunset  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  greensward  rising  gradually,  as  I  have  said,  from 
the  level  of  the  great  valley,  appeared  to  swell  into 
every  form  of  beauty  which  an  undulating  8urfaoe» 
infinitely  varied  in  aspect,  could  assume.  Here  were 
small  glades,  through  which  the  delighted  eye  wandered 
into  the  dim  distance,  there  thick  groves  of  umbra- 
geous trees ;  here  a  patch  of  smooth-shaven  lawn ;  by 
the  side  of  this  a  dusky  hollow,  terminating  in  a  shelv- 
ing semicircle  of  green  turf.  In  short,  I  know  of  no 
voluptuous  feature  in  a  landscape^  excepting  sparkling 
streants,  which  this  valley  did  not  exhibit. 


CHAFT£B  Y. 
•      THB  JESUIT. 

Let  me  describe  my  friend  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty*five,  slightly  exceeding 
the  middle  height,  with  a  serene,  placid  oountenimce, 
rendered  so  entirely  by  discipline,  for  in  the  deptba 
of  his  dark  grey  eyes  you  could  read  the  evidence  of 
fiery  and  tempestuous  passions  within.  There  is  some* 
thing  cruel  and  ferocious  in  a  grey  eye,  which  yet  ia 
sometimes  so  tempered  and  softened  by  passion,  that 
it  becomes  the  most  fascinating  in  nature.  Mythology 
attributes  grey  eyes  to  Achilles,  to  indicate  the  union 
of  intellect  with  the  most  destructive  propensities. 
Tiberius,  the  worst  of  the  Roman  emperors,  had  grey 
eyes,  which  from  that  day  to  this  have  obtained  Uttle 
favour  with  poets  or  romance  writers.  We  hear  of 
dark,  humid,  lustrous  eyes,  of  brighter  soft  blue  eyes;  but 
of  the  grey  eye  no  epithet  is  suitable  but  that  of  fierce 
or  fiery.  To  talk  of  a  soft  gfey  eye  would  be  a  contrap 
diction  which  would  instinctively  produce  laughter,  yet 
it  has  often  happened  that  men  and  women  with  grey 
eyes  have  fascinated  all  around  them.  The  reason  may 
be  this,  that  the  imperious  energy  of  the  character  sug- 
gests the  necessity  of  exercising  an  antidote,  and  the 
mixture  of  softness  and  fierceness,  of  all-absorbing  love 
and  violent  antipathies,  operates  like  a  spell.  The 
Jesuit,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  was  at  least  an 
example  of  this.  His  short  and  slightly  curled  upper 
lip  indicated  a  large  amount  of  scorn,  which  he  sought 
to  disguise  by  a  winning  voice  and  gentle  manners ; 
but  from  the  height  of  his  intellect  he  evidently  looked 
down  upon  his  opponents,  and  now  and  then  put  forth 
a  degree  of  strength  which  startled  them.  His  face  was 
pale,  with  a  few  streaks  of  red  in  the  cheeks,  such  as 
you  sometimes  see  in  farmers,  who  have  been  a  good 
deal  exposed  to  the  weather.  He  wore  a  long  black 
cassock,  reaching  from  his  neck  to  the  feet,  a  common 
hat,  and  a  little  wliite  band  of  linen  about  the  neck. 
We  tmderstood  each  other  thoroughly,  and  between  his 
Catholicism  and  my  Protestantism  there  was  so  little 
difference  that  it  required  the  name  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  We  rose  above  sectarianism,  and 
met  on  the  common  level  of  Christianity.  Such  a  man, 
however,  would  be  a  dangerous  proselyte-maker,  for 
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he  would  first  show  all  the  points  in  which  the  two 
beliefs  agree,  aiid  then  gradually  attack  as  errors,  con- 
demned by  both,  the  points  on  which  they  differ,  in 
favour,  of  course,  of  his  own  chuicli.      As  we  went 
along,  I  inquired  into  the  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  Yalaisans,  on  which  he  exhibited  extensive 
information,  though  himself  a  native  of  Alsace.     Our 
conversation  then  turned  upon  the  summit  of  the  Alps, 
where  he  had  often  waudered,  and  which  he  described 
admirably.    The  name  of  Perrenche,  used  accidentally 
in  our  conversation,  led  to  the  mention  of  Jean  Jacques 
Bousseau,  and  that  again  to  Madame  de  Warrens, 
and  that  to  V>ve.     I  felt  not  a  little  anxious  to  learn 
the  opinion  of  a  Jesuit  on  this  passion,  but  observing 
that  Madame  Carli  and  the  rest  of  our  companions  were 
listening  too  attentively  to  our  conversation,  ho  said  he 
would  speak  of  it  another  time  when  I  did  him  the 
honour  to  visit  his  college.   That  visit  was  never  paid, 
neither  did  the  promised  discussion  ever  take  place ; 
but  instead,  he  related  to  me  a  story  which  did  honour 
to  his  frankness,  for  it  represented  a  Jesuit  in  love. 
What  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  reader  when  he  hears 
the  anecdotes,  it  is,  of  oourse,  beyond  my  power  to 
conjecture,  neither  shall  I  at  present  state  my  own;  but 
when  I  have  related  faithfully  all  the  incidents  of  the 
narrative,  the  event  will  speak  for  itself. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  not  many 
leagues  from  Brigg,  when  observing  an  extraordinary 
appearance  in  the  valley  and  mountain  on  our  right, 
I  inquired  of  the  Jesuit  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
Across  the  small  plain  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks  to 


the  river,  extended  a  broad  im^ular  chasm  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  deep.     On  its  edge  stood  the  ruins  of 
several  cottages,  and  above,  in  the  face  of  the  oioan- 
tain,  was  a  tremendous  gap  like  the  mouth  of  an  iin« 
mense  sluice,  large  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  cocks  of 
enormous  size  rolled  down  and  jammed  together  amoDg 
the  ruins  of  theforest,  appeared  to  indicate  the  passage  A 
some  resistless  flood,  but  all  was  now  dry ;  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  clear  that  no  riv^orerea 
brook  or  streamlet  oould  ever  have  flowed  in  that  chaa- 
uel.     The  Jesuit  viewed  the  scene  with  a  look  expres- 
sive of  sorrow  and  painful  reooUeotioas,  which  suggest- 
ed to  me  the  idea  that  he  had  witnessed  some  tragedy 
on  that  spot.  "I  will  tell  yon,"  said  he,  "as  we  go  aloii^ 
the  history  of  the  destruction  of  this  little  plain,  which, 
as  you  perceive,  is  of  very  recent  date.     I  hai^Moed 
to  be  here  when  it  took  place,  and  was  bleaaed  viiii 
more  than  one  opportunity  of  affording  aid  or  oodsqIe- 
tion  to  the  sufferers.    Similar  occurrences  are  not  rue 
in  the  r^ion  of  the  Upper  Alps,  but  probably  nothing  so 
terrible  has  been  known  in  the  valley  within  the  mcmoiy 
of  man.     Look  yonder  among  the  trees.     At  every 
advance  of  the  diligence  we  discovered  the  ruins  of  fresh 
cottages ;  indeed,  a  whde  hamlet  once  stood  where  you 
now  behold  only  loose  stones  and  piles  of  rubbish. 
Look  at  yon  cross  how  it  nods  over  the  chasm  like  the 
light  of  religion  gleaming  over  eternity,     dose  to  it 
stood  the  little  vilkge-churoh,  and  graves  of  the  dead. 
All  are  now  buried  beneath  the  sands  of  the  Rhone." 
He  then  commenced  his  relation  in  these  words — 

{To  be  cojUwued,) 
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On  the  day  following  the  fearful  visit  of  the  Glastic 
to  the  Gleucoe  men,  a  detachment  of  about  five  hun- 
dred men,  from  the  garrison  at  Ifort-William,  were  seen 
descending  the  hill  to  Altnafay,  by  the  bridle-path 
which  then  occupied  the  course  of  the  picturesque 
road  whose  serpentine  windings  bear  evidence  of 
General  Wade's  sympathy  in  the  toilsome  marches  of 
his  breeh-ffyved  soldiers  into  the  glens  and  valleys  of 
the  mountaineers.  A  person  standing  at  Beal-an-Iniau 
might,  at  the  same  time,  have  seen  two  bands  of  High- 
landers advancing — the  one  through  the  pass  of  Laug- 
gart-an,  and  the  other  up  Glencoe — with  flashing  eyes, 
brandished  swords,  and  advanced  targets,  their  broad 
blue  bonnets  and  heather  crests  shading  their  knit 
brows,  and  their  picturesque  tartans  waving  around 
their  light  and  manly  forms,  while  their  countenances 
and  bearing  indicated  stem  joy,  energy,  and  excite- 
ment at  the  news  of  the  approaching  foemcn. 

There  was  also  a  motley  band,  of  an  unwarlike  ap- 
pearance and  formation,  windingthrough  the  ravines  of 
the  frowning  Boduch  or  Carle  of  Glencoe,  towards  the 
ridge  of  the  hill  immediately  above  him,  diminished,  to 
his  eye,  by  the  giddy  height,  to  the  size  of  a  flock  of 
hoodie-crows.  Nor  was  this  movement  the  least  dan- 
gerous of  the  two  to  the  approaching  red-coats.    This 


party  consisted  of  the  old  men,  and  the  more  masculine 
widows  and  youths  of  the  clan,  whose  duty  it  was, 
upon  an  agreed-on  signal,  to  set  in  motion  a  chain  of 
gigantic  cairns,  which  had  been  piled  by  the  warriors 
in  a  line,  extending  from  the  deep  ravine  above  the  old 
house  of  Acbtriden  to  that  which  runs  northward  from 
the  Juain  rock.     Behind  these  cairns  (which,  from  the 
almost  perpendicular  declivity  of  the  moujitiin,  might 
be  easily  set  in  motion,  so  as  to  rush,  thundering  and 
smoking,  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  in  avahinches  of 
thousands  of  tons  at  a  time)  this  party  now  stationed 
themselves.    While  the  Glencoe  men  took  up  their  po- 
sition, with  charged  hearts  and  carbines,  in  the  ravine, 
the  Glenetive  men,  concealed  themselves  effectually  near 
the  rock  of  Juain,  among  the  rocks  and  heather,  i&dj  to 
bound  over  the  stream  a^  take  possession  of  that  impor- 
tant pass  the  moment  the  last  file  of  soldiers  should  de- 
scend the  gorgebetween  it  and  their  ambushed  clansmen 
in  the  ravine.  Such  were  the  skilful  and  deadly  airange- 
ments  made  by  the  Glencoe  men  to  receive  the  eneiuv, 
who  advanced,  with  reckless  daring,  into  the  toils,  with- 
out even  taking  the  precaution  of  throwing  out  an  ad- 
vanced guard  to  feel  their  way  and  cover  their  front,  or 
forming  a  reserve,  to  sustain  or  protect  them  in  the  rear. 
The  soldiers  Imd  now  descended  the  Juain  rodk,  and 
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their  front  was  within  a  nundred  paces  of  the  rayinc, 
where  the  Glcncoemen  lay  in  wait  for  them,  under  the 
command  of  their  chieftains,  Glencoe  and  Achitriaden — 
the  former  a  tall,  powerful,  brave,  but  benevolent  and 
peacefully-inclined  gentleman;  andthelatter  a  bold, fiery, 
impetuoQS  chieftain,  whom  no  danger  could  intimidate,  or 
DO  expediency  divert  from  the  path  of  loyalty  and  duty. 
Having  seen  the  Glenetive  men  bounding  over  the 
river,  and  forming  behind  the  pass,  in  rear  of  the  red- 
coats, and  having  also  noticed  the  preconcerted  signal, 
intimating  that  the  party  behind  the  avalanches  (formed 
on  the  face  of  the  hiU)  were  ready  to  set  them  in  mo- 
tion the  moment  the  report  of  fire-arms  shonld  be  heard, 
he  repeatedly  attempted  to  catch  Glencoe*s  eye,  and  to 
urge  him  to  give  the  word  to  fire,  when  a  stately  and 
warlike  officer,  advancing  from  the  rear  of  the  column 
of  red-coats,  stepped  aside  with  the  officer  in  command, 
and,  on  the  instant,  the  party  was  halted  and  formed 
into  line,  while  the  light  company,  thrown  out  in  ex- 
tended order,  covered  its  front,  and  advanced  cautiously 
towards  the  dangerous-looking  ravine.     Achitriaden, 
observing  this  movement,  cast  a  glance  of  fiery  indig- 
nation at  the  good-natured  Glencoe,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  ordering  the  party  to  fire,  without  waiting  any ! 
longer  on  so  slow  and  undecided  a  leader,  when  the 
latter,  always  kind  and  soft-hearted,  unwilling  to  fall 
upon  an  enemy  so  completely  in  his  power,  raised  bis 
huge  form  over  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  and  demanded,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  their  business  in  the  country  of  the 
Clanian. 

Glenlyon,  who  commanded  the  party,  at  once  ad* 
vanced  towards  him,  and  requested  an  interview  half- 
way between  both  parties.  This,  after  a  consultation 
vith  Achitriaden,  was  agreed  to  by  Glencoe,  who  de- 
scended to  meet  Glenlyon,  and,  saluting  him  with  stem 
but  studious  politeness,  demanded  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. "Come,  come,  Glencoe,"  replied  Glenlyon, 
vith  a  bland  and  conciliating  smile,  "  let  the  remem- 
brance of  old  friendships,  and  of  my  fair  cousin,  the 
mother  of  your  children,  banish  the  memory  of  recent 
political  divisions,  at  least  in  so  far  as  you  and  I  are 
concerned.  A  soldier  must  stand  by  his  colours,  and 
do  his  duty ;  but  be  assured  that,  if  anything  more  se- 
rious than  a  week  at  free  quarters,  as  a  slight  punish- 
ment for  your  apparent  contumacy,  were  meant  by  King 
William,  he  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  send 
some  other  officer  than  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  at  the 
head  of  the  party."  "  Our  marts,"  replied  the  cliief- 
tain,  "have  been  more  numerous,  and  our  gimals  bet- 
ter supplied,  owing  to  the  unhappy  state  of  the  times; 
but  if  free  quarters  for  a  week,  or  even  a  fortnight,  be 
the  extent  of  the  exaction,  you  and  your  party  shall  be 
made  most  heartily  welcome.  But  here  comes  the  dio- 
mede  of  the  Glencoemen,  who  must  be  satisfied  of  your 
good  faith,  or,  by  my  soul,  you  will  find  that  you  have 
put  yoursdf  and  your  party  in  a  pretty  position.  Speak 
him  fair,"  said  the  good-natured  chieftain,  whispering 
in  his  ear,  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  which  caused  a 
alight  tremoor  in  his  manly  voice,  "  and  pledge  him 
jour  honour  as  a  Campbell,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, for,  though  he  hates  your  clan,  he  values  and 
respects  their  sense  of  honour ;  and  if  he  doubts,  God 
have  mercy  on  you  and  your  miserable  party.**  A 
sensation  of  terror  passed  through  the  heart  of  Glenlyon 
at  these  ominous  words,  and  he  exclaimed,  hurriedly, 
"I  pledge  you  my  honour,  Glencoe,  as  a  soldier  and  a 
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gentleman,  that  nothing  more  is  meant  by  this  expedi- 
tion than  to  exact  submission,  and  a  week  of  free  quar- 
ters in  Glencoe.  Your  tardy  and  reluctant  submission 
to  the  King  has  suggested  this  measure,  and  prompt 
compliance  will  lead  to  a  perfect  reconciliation." 

While  the  above  conversation  was  passing,  they  were 
joined  by  Achitriaden,  who  distrusted  Glenlyon,  and 
had  little  confidence  in  his  superior  chieftain's  firmness 
and  penetration — he  having,  by  his  many  acts  of  in- 
discriminate generosity  and  benevolence,  earned  for  him- 
self the  enviable  cognomen  of  Fear  mor  coir,  ue.,  the 
big  worthy  man.     80  soon  as  Glencoe  had  descended 
from  the  ravine,  the  party  stationed  there,  as  well  as 
those  in  possession  of  the  pass  in  the  rear  of  the  sol- 
diers, considered  it  no  longer  necessary  to  conceal  them- 
selves, or  to  disguise  their  impatience  at  the  unwelcome 
party,  and  leaned  forward  over  the  rocks,  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  result  of  the  negotiation,  which  threatened  to 
defeat  their  anticipated  victory.     Glenlyon's  face  be- 
came bknched  when  the  formidable  position  of  the 
Glcncoemen  was  thus  unmasked  to  his  view ;  nor  did 
even  the  dauntles  heart  of  bis  second  in  command,  the 
gallant  CaptainByng,  feel  perfectly  unmoved  at  the  sight. 
He  cast  a  glance  of  fire  around,  and  instantly  projected 
a  dash,  with  the  light  company,  across  the  river,  to 
possess  himself  of  the  pass  to  Glenetive,  the  men  of 
that  glen  having,  incautiously,  left  it  unoccupied  when 
they  bounded  over  the  river  to  take  possession  of  thtf^ 
of  the  Juain  rock.     He  sounded  the  call,  which  himg 
by  a  gold  chain  across  his  breast,  and  the  light  com- 
pany, with  inconceivable  quickness,  was  instantly  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  line,  ready  to  spring  over  the 
river.     But  Glenlyon  was  incapable  of  seeing  or  anti- 
cipating the  movement  contemplated  by  Captain  Byng, 
and  which,  if  successful,  would  have  rescued  the  party 
from  present  destruction  at  least,  and  might  even  even- 
tually lead  to  their  escape.    He  gazed  around  him  in 
undisguised  alarm,  and  saw  no  hope  of  safety  either  in 
advancing  or  retreating.   On  either  side  of  him  he  saw 
an  impassable  chain  of  towering  mountains,  rearing 
their  frowning  masses,  rock  above  rock,  and  cliff  above 
cliff,  until  their  bare,  shattered,  and  riven  heads  werf 
lost  in  the  now  descending  darkness ;  while  any  at 
tempt  to  fence  either  pass,  in  the  face  of  such  oppo 
nents,  was  more  than  his  heart  dared  to  think  of 
Deeply  did  he  curse  his  own  unofficer-like  rashness,  in 
leading  liis  party  into  so  desperate  a  position,  whei 
Achtriaden,  who  watched  him  for  a  moment  with  eye^ 
that  made  his  soul  tremble  within  him,  observed,  with 
a  sneer,  "  The  gallant  captain  has  declined  to  pledge 
the  honour  of  the  Campbells  to  his  truth.     Perchance 
he  conceives  that  we  place  a  higher^value  on  that  of 
the  hireluigs  of  the  Dutchman  ?     You  had  better  un- 
deceive him,  Mac-vic-Ian." 

"Pardon  me,  Achitriaden,"  hastily  stammered  out 
Glenlyon,  "you  do  great  injustice  to  my  meaning.  The 
commission  I  bear  was  never  pledged  to  dishonour ;  / 
but,  if  you  prefer  the  pledge  proposed  by  Glencoe,  be 
assured  that  I  have  no  wish  to  evade  it.  Glencoe,  I 
pledge  you  the  honour  of  a  soldier  and  a — a — Cam — 
ell,  that — the — the  object  of  my  party  is  none  other 
than  to  exact  submission,  and  a  week's  free  quarters, 
in  token  thereof,  in  Glencoe."  Achitriaden  was  not 
satisfied  with  Campbell's  looks,  and  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing the  required  pledge ;  and  Glencoe  hastened 
to  anticipate  his  reply,  by  exclaiming, "  I  will  not  doubt 
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the  lioaoor  of  my  wife's  relative,  aud  I  am  satisfied 
with  your  goarautce,  Glenlyon.  Come,  let  us  join  your 
oEcers  and  party,  and  lead  them  down  the  glen,  where 
you  shall  all  meet  a  hearty  welcome.  Do,  then,  Achi- 
triaden,  explain  the  amicable  determination  of  King 
William  to  the  men  of  Gleucoe  and  Glenetive;  and, 
hark  ^e,  cuusiu,"  he  whispered  aside,  *^  speak  thorn  fair 
on  behalf  of  their  guests.  They  are  chafed,  like  your- 
tifiU,  my  fierce  friend,  at  the  disappointed  conflict ;  but 
peace  is  wisest  and  best.  Think  of  our  wives  and 
children.  Why  should  we  make  widows  and  orphans, 
when  the  cause  we  have  at  heart  could  not  thereby  be 
achieved  ?  Better  times  may  come.  Let  us  reserve 
our  strength ;  and  let  not  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
of  onr  high-minded  ckn  be  called  in  question,  bpeak 
them  fan:  on  behalf  of  their  guests,  cousin. " 

So  saying,  the  cheftain  joined  Glenlyon,  and,  passing 
his  arm  cordially  through  bis,  advanced  to  his  party, 
»nd  received  the  officers,  as  they  were  presented  to 
him,  with  the  utmost  degree  of  kindly  oourtesy ;  while 
Achitriaden  sullenly  fiung  aside,  muttering  something, 
the  real  purport  of  which  could  not  be  caught,  about 
"  Clan-duine,  ever  fair  and  false."  Immediately  after 
the  introduction  of  the  officers  to  Glencoe,  the  party 
of  soldiers  were  led  by  him  down  the  glen,  followed,  at 
some  distance,  by  Achitriaden  and  the  men  of  Glencoe, 
in  a  mingled  mood  of  dissatisfaction  and  doubt ;  while 
the  men  of  Glenetive  retraced  their  steps  down  Larigar- 
ten,  to  their  own  sweet  and  romantic  country,  wonder- 
ing at  the  forbearance  of  the  chieftain,  and  the  facility 
with  which  friendship  was  made  with  the  red-coats, 
whom  he  had  completely  in  his  power. 

TiiB  elans  passed  the  night  on  which  the  Gkstic 
visited  Allan  in  the  Shealing  of  Benaler,  in  their 
mountain  bivouac,  and  the  next  morning  repaired,  by 
different  glens  and  passes,  to  their  respective  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Glencoemen,  who  crossed  over 
the  southern  range  of  hills,  to  jom  Stewart  of  Fort- 
ingall,  with  whom  they  had  agreed  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  knds  aud  barony  of  Wymes,  that  district  having 
been  wrested,  as  they  conceived,  byii^nstioe  and  usur- 
pation from  the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil.  Much  ig- 
norance prevails,  even  among  the  best  educated  classes, 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  ancient  forays  of  ,the  Scottish 
elans,  and  the  agrarian  disorders  of  Lreland ;  and  as 
the  character  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
equity  and  justice,  m  both  countries  have  suffered,  and 
is  suffering,  from  that  ignorance,  the  following  brief 
explanation,  although  a  digression,  may  not  appear  un- 
important, nor  prove  uninteresting  to  the  reader.* 


*  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  aliown  that  the  Luwlandera  were 
the  descendants  of  athe  Scots,  and  the  Highknders  the  descend- 
ants of  t)ie  Caledonians,  or  Piots ;  and  these  luunes,  by  which 
they  are  uniformly  distinguished,  the  one  from  the  other,  by  £o(^ 
liah  writers,  is  a  strong  conflrmation  of  my  statement.  Indeed, 
nothing  but  the  facility  with  which  the  most  able  men  run  into 
a  beaten  track,  instead  of  beating  about  to  discover  a  new  road 
to  the  truth,  can  account  for  the  tame  and  silly  assertions  where- 
by the  Lowlanders  have  attained  to  themselves  the  unenvied  name 
of  8axona-T-unenvied  at  least  in  so  far  as  every  trae  and  well- 
educated  Celt  is  concerned.  I  adhere  to  what  I  have  more 
than  once  repeated,  that  the  Celts  and  Sa&ons  are  lineally  de- 
M;ended  from  Japhet,  and  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  knguage  long 
afler  they  arrived  and  formed  separate  nations  in  Europe,  and 
that  any  difWrenoe  that  could  be  diseovered  between  them,  either 
in  form  or  oharaoter,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  **  climate  and  oiranm^ 
ntmen"  to  which  the  learned  and  philosophic  historian  of  Ka- 
ropc  itu^rk  tho  difference  between  one   nm  of  people  and 


Scotland  and  Ireland,  of  old,  were  paiariardwi  txna- 
tries — that  is,  countries  occupied  by  dans,  or  tribes, 
who  were  governed  by  a  system  called  cUackda—U.^ 
use  and  wont.  The  government  of  each  dan  cou&i:>ted 
of  a  chief,  tanister,  brehon,  and  chieftains,  llie  chkf 
was  their  executive  as  well  as  military  eommaudcr ;  the 
tanister  represented  them  in  their  civil  rights,  aud  suc- 
ceeded the  chief  on  his  death  (when  a  new  tanister  w» 
elected)  \  the  brehon  was  their  judge,  aud  the  clucfuius 
their  jury,  aa  well  as  their  military  officers.  Their  bws 
were  unwritten,  founded  in  equity,  few,  simple,  aod 
well  adapted  to  their  situation  apd  circtua^tiuiois. 
They  were  taught  to  the  people  periodically  si  tk 
modt  or  mote,  where  their  courts  were  held. 

The  poet  Spenser  published  a  small  work,  in  1396,  (% 
his  return  from  an  official  appointment  in  Irolsod,  whidi 
is  valuable,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  laws^  lighU, 
and  privileges,  of  the  clans  in  Irehwd.  It  clearly  &bo»^ 
that  English  stateamen  did  not  understand  the  dif yrer.c( 
between  the  patriarchal  aud  the  feudal  systems;  aud  luj 
own  opinion  is,  that  to  this  ignorance  is  to  be  asciibed, 
in  some  measure,  the  fraudulent  and  pernicious  system 
on  which  IreUnd  was  originally  subjected  to  IkigMi 
and  has  hitherto  been  governed.  The  priiusiples  of  iIh: 
clans  were  moulded  by  tradition.  Their  ideas  of  jiuiUcc 
were  founded  on  the  Brehon  laws,  and  in  acoordaaci 
with  their  anoient  rights  and  privilege,  to  which  tliey 
adhere  with  inflexible  tenacity.  Hence  their  sense  of 
honesty  and  equity  has  ever  been  iu  antagonism  wiu 
the  feudal  system  of  Government;  and  ourmodera 
kws,  especially  as  regards  landed  teuures,  are  uot  less 
inconsistent  with  these  principles.  I  wrote,  some  tbe 
ago,  a  paper  on  the  Tanistry  and  Brehon  Lavs  of  Ire* 
land,  in  the  Scoiiisk  Joumul,  for  the  purpose  of  euhfiit- 
euing  the  general  reader  on  this  subject ;  but,  u  tUt 
journal  never  attained  any  great  circulation,  and  i*  sow 
out  of  print,  it  is  probable  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
readers  of  Tait  have  seen  that  paper.  I  take  ihe 
liberty,  therefore,  of  quoting  part  of  it  herc^  ss  illu»* 
trative  of  my  present  subject. 

Spenser  informs  us  that,  "  In  a  parliament  hokb 
iu  the  time  of  Anthony  Saint  Leger,  Lord  Deputy,  all 
the  Irish  lords  aud  principal  men  oanie  in ;  aud,  beui( 
by  fair  means  moved  thereunto,  acknowledged  tk 
King  (Henry  VIII.)  for  their  sovereign  lord,  reservist 
(as  some  say)  unto  themselves  their  ovm  former  pmi- 
leges  and  seigniories  inviolate/'  Both  parties  seem  to 
have  misunderstood  one  another  as  to  the  effect  ami 
extent  of  this  submission.  The  English  seem  to  bv e 
conceived  that  the  chiefs  and  ohi^tains  of  Irehud 
were  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  peopls  v^ 
their  serfs  and  vassals;   and  they  aooordmglj  ous- 

another.  This  diflbrenee,  until  within  Ihaae  9bw  hss<M 
years,  waa  decidedly  in  fiivonr  of  tho  CdU^  beessw  ttiy 
had  more  obsely  adhered  to  tlie  en^hteiied  thecdcfT,  ^ 
tlie  simple  and  equitable  laws  and  principles  of  caHj  v^. 
Why,  Turner,  the  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxon^  sllhca^ 
a  boiten-track  writer,  like  the  rest  of  their  eulogists,  fon&M* 
that,  *<  When  they  first  landed  in  this  island,  they  we  Uais  o' 
fteree,  ignorant^  idolatrona,  and  snperstitiotti  pinles;  »tkaas»> 
tical^  ooaragaoTu,  but  habitaally  cmel.*'  Another  eukfM  oa- 
fesses  that  thoy  were  greatly  refined  and  derated  by  their  nifl* 
course  with  the  Britons  and  "  tho  Eoman  progeny."  bi  ^^^'* 
nntil  the  descendants  of  the  few  bands  of  Suon  pirstei,  v^ 
huided  in  Britain,  beeama  the  sgns  of  Caltic  aMChos,  sid  vm 
homanised  by  tkair  diapenion  among  a  Cdiic  |iao|iK  tb9  s»^ 
were  distinguished  for  anythiag  bat  C0tti»(6,  npo^, 
and  crucit/. 
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ftladed  U»t,  when  they  obtained  their  consent  to  the 
lorereignty  of  the  King  of  England^  the  whole  nation 
was  it  onoe  reduoed  to  snbjeotion.  The  chiefs  and 
ckiefUins,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  the  limited 
power  thej  possessed,  meant  that  th^  sovereignty 
ihoald  be  exercised  only  in  the  Celtic  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is,  within  the  bounds  prescribed  bj;  the 
ckaekda.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  reservation 
of  "their  own  former  privileges  and  mgnioriet  in- 
tioiaU"  Indeed,  the  chiefs  and  chieftains  (as  shown 
in  the  May  number  of  this  magazine)  had  no  power 
beyond  that  conferred  on  them  by  the  people.  Had 
E^lish  statesmen,  at  the  above  period,  understood  the 
ohsrseter  and  the  institutions  of  the  Irish,  they  would 
])robably  have  advised  the  king  to  be  contented  with 
the  limited  sovereignty  tender^  to  him  by  the  chiefiB 
and  chieftains  of  the  people,  who,  in  that  case,  would 
have  got  him  elected  and  inaugurated,  according  to  use 
and  wont»  by  a  convocation  of  the  nation — ^for  it 
Mold  not  have  been  done,  according  to  their  laws,  by 
Hw  chiefs  and  chieftains. 

Thst  Euglish  statesmen  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
instittttions  and  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  resolute  adhe- 
aioa  of  the  people  to  them,  is  evideneed  by  the  works  of 
Spenser,  from  which  I  quote  the  foUowing  dialogue 
bsiween  IMor  and  /fwi.*— 

£mA»,  in  reference  to  the  above  submisston,  or 
ifeatj,  observes — "  By  acceptance  of  the  above  sove- 
f<^i^ty,  they  also  accepted  of  his  iaic9.  Why,  then,  should 
any  other  kws  be  now  used  amongst  them?  ** 

To  (his  IrcM  very  complacently  replies — *'  True  it  is 
that  thereby  they  bound  themselves  to  his  laiM  and 
obedience." 

Eiuios — «  Do  they  not  still  acknowledge  the  sub- 
Qiiasion  ?  " 

/iV4 — '*No,  they  do  not;  for  now,  the  heirs  and 
posterity  of  them,  which  yielded  the  same,  are,  as  they 
say,  either  ignorant  thereof,  or  do  wilfully  deny  or 
kteadfsatly  disavow  it.  They  say  their  ancestor  haid  no 
estate  in  any  of  their  lands,  seigniories,  or  hereditaments, 
lon^r  than  during  their  lives,  for  all  the  Irish  held 
their  lands  by  tauistry." 

Eitdox  is,  of  course,  greatly  astonished  at  this  an- 
swer, and  exclaims^--"  What  is  that  which  you  call 
taniaht,  or  tanistry  ?  They  be  names  and  tei-m^i  never 
before  heurd  of  or  known  to  us.'* 

IreM — "  It  is  a  custom  among  the  Lish,  that,  im- 
medidtely  after  the  death  of  any  of  their  cliief  lords  or 
captains,  they  do  assemble  tnemselves  unto  a  place  gc- 
uerally  appointed  and  known  uuto  them,  to  choose 
another  in  his  stead,  where  they  do  uomiuatc  aud  elect, 
for  the  most  part,  not  the  eldest  son,  nor  any  of  the 
children  of  the  deceased,  but  the  next  to  him  of  blood, 
that  is,  the  eldest,  and  the  worthiest,  as  commonly  the 
Qext  brother  unto  him,  if  he  have  any,  or  the  next 
cousin,  or  so  forth,  as  any  is  elder  in  that  kin  or  sept. 
And  then,  next  to  him,  do  they  choose  the  tanist,  who 
shall  next  suoceed  him  in  the  captaincy,  if  he  live 
thereunto." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  ohiefships 
did  not  proceed  in  a  direct  line  of  succession.  The 
preference  was  given,  not  to  tho  nearest  of  kin  to  the 
Ust,  bat  the  first  chief  or  founder  of  the  clan.  Hence 
every  dansman»  being  eqally  descended  from  the  foun- 
der of  the  dan,  was  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
^  of  his  nM)0»  and  equally  entitled  to  be  elected  to 


the  chielship;  but  the  preference  was  given  t6  bin 
who  was  nearest  of  kin  to  the  founder  of  the  cIan'-<~ 
that  is,  if  ''  the  eldest  and  the  worthiest  in  that  kin  or 
sept."  Hence,  the  next  brother  of  the  deceased  chief 
was  always  pr^erred  to  his  son,  because  he  was  a  step 
nearer  in  descent  to  the  founder  of  the  dan.  This 
appears  to  have  also  been  the  prindple  of  succession 
of  the  Caledonian  or  Pictish  kings,  and  explains  the 
controversy  between  the  different  claimants  to  the 
Scottish  crown,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  some 
of  whom  founded  on  the  feudal,  and  some  on  the  patri- 
archal laws  of  succession. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  Irish,  like  the 
Highland  dans,  kept  the  offices  of  chief  and  tanister 
separate  and  distinct  the  one  from  the  other — the  for- 
mer being  the  military  commander,  and  the  latter  tlie 
trustee  of  the  dvil  rights  or  tenures  of  the  dan.  Hence, 
in  the  Highlands,  the  chief,  at  the  inauguration,  lecdved 
a  sword,  and  the  tanister  a  wand,  as  the  symbols  of  thdr 
office.  Spenser,  in  a  subsequent  quotation,  says  the  duof 
in  Ireland  receives  a  wand ;  but  I  suspect  that  this  must 
be  a  mistake,  as  the  patriarchal  laws  of  all  nations 
were  derived  from  the  same  source,  and,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, were  everywhere  the  same.  The  tanistera  as  above 
observed,  held  the  land  in  trust  for  the  dan  and  thdr 
posterity,  to  whom  they  bdonged  in  common*    We 
Qnd  that  the  tanister  accordingly  oontinued  to  be  eleetad 
in  the  Highlands,  even  among  those  of  them  who  had 
accepted  feudal  charters,  such  as  the  Stewarts  of  Appin, 
&c.,  down  to  the  year  17^3,  which  dearly  shows  that 
these  charters  were  merely  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
form.     They  were  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  tho 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  dans  until  after  therestora* 
tion  of  the  forfdted  estates.     Thus,  the  chief  repre^ 
sented  the  dan  in  a  military,  and  the  tamsterinadvjl 
capacity — as  is  indicated  in  the  previous  quotatipn, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  ancestry  of  the  Irish  dans 
referred  to  by  Spenser,  **  had  no  estate  in  any  of  their 
lands,  seigniories,  or  hereditaments,*'  whioh  they  held 
"by  tanistry;" that  is, the  tanister  hdd  the  lands  by  virtna 
of  his  office,  in  trust  for  the  whole  dan  and  their 
posterity. 

Spenser  gives  the  fdlowing  description  of  the  forms 
attended  to  in  the  election  of  a  chief  or  tanister : — 

**  Tliey  u?<(d  to  place  him  thst  shsU  be  their  eaptnia  upon  a 
stone  ahva}  s  reserved  for  that  purpose,  wid  placed  ooqunonly  oa 
a  hill;  in  some  uf  >\hich  I  htwo  seen  formed  and  cngravea  a 
foot,  whereuii  he,  standing,  receiTed  an  oath  to  preserve  all  the 
ancient  former  cusktonis  of  the  country  inTioIable,  and  to  deKver 
up  the  »ncceaaion  peacefully  to  his  tanist  (when  h«  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  chief^hip);  and  then  hath  he  delivered  ante  kirn  « 
wand,  by  some  one  whose  office  that  is ;  after  which  he  turocth  Uiu 
self  round,  and  boweth  himself  thrice  forward  and  thrioe  back- 
ward. I  have  heard  that  the  beginning  and  cause  of  this  ord- 
nance was  specially  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  the  landa 
in  their  posterity,  and  for  excluding  all  innovation  or  alieaattoii 
thereof  to  strangers.  Hence  they  say,  as  erst  I  told  yoo,  thai 
they  lesene  tlicir  titlea,  teuurei,  aud  seigniories,  whole  and  soand 
to  themselves.** 

Tlicre  is  her6  sofficicnt  evidence  that  in  every  sub« 
mission  made  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  King  of 
England,  there  was  a  specid  reservation  of  the  limds» 
rights,  and  privileges.  The  violation  of  this  condition 
b,  and  dways  has  been,  at  the  root  of  all  the  agrarian 
disturbances  and  other  evils  of  Ireland. 

"  The  Brehon  laws,"  continues  Spenser,  "  is  a  rule 
of  right,  unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tradition  from  one 
gtneiation  to  another,  in  which  oftentimes  there  ap« 
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pcarctli  great  show  of  equity  in  determining  the  right 
between  party  and  party,  but  in  many  things  repugnant 
quite  both  to  God's  law  and  man's.  As,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  murder,  the  Brehon,  that  is  their  judge, 
ynW  compound  between  the  murderer  and  tlie  friends 
of  the  famOy  murdered,  which  prosecute  the  action,  that 
the  malefactor  sliall  give  unto  them  for  the  child  or 
wife  of  him  that  is  slain,  a  recompense,  which  they  call 
eriach,  by  which  vile  law  of  theirs  many  murders  are 
made-up  or  smothered.'' 

The  word  "compound/'  as  used  above,  is  apt  to 
mislead  the  general  reader.  The  Brehon  had  no  power 
to  compound  the  crime,  the  penalty  being  fixed  by  the 
cleaehda,  or  use  and  wont.  His  powers  were  similar  to 
those  of  our  lords  of  justiciary.  The  evidence  was 
taken  before  him,  and  he  declared  the  class  of  tlic  crime 
and  the  eric  payable  therefor ;  and  the  jury  of  chieftains 
decided  guilty  or  not  guilty.  When  the  sentence,  and 
the  fact  of  the  penalty  having  been  paid,  was  declared 
at  the  moad  or  mote,  the  criminal  was  acquitted  in  the 
presence  of  the  people. 

If  sometimes  happened  that  the  means  of  the  crimi- 
nal fell  short  of  the  compensation  required  ;  but  in  all 
such  cases,  when  the  crime  was  committed  within  the 
bounds  of  the  clan,  the  "kith  and  kin"  of  the  criminal 
charged  themselves  with  the  deficiency,  and  could  not 
thereafter  be  reproached  with  the  crime  of  their  kins- 
man. In  like  manner,  when  the  crime  was  committed 
against,  or  within  the  bounds  of  another  clan,  the  whole 
clan  of  the  criminal  charged  themselves  with  the  deGcicu- 
cy,and  thus  preserved  the  honour  of  their  clan  from  being 
stained  with  the  crime  of  any  individual  of  their  number 
— ^for  so  close  was  the  unity,  that  the  clan  was  liable  for 
the  individual,  and  the  individual  for  the  clan,until  the  eric 
was  paid.  But,  should  the  crime  be  considered  infamous, 
either  in  itself  or  from  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  perpetration  of  it,  the  criminal  was  handed  over  to 
the  Druids,  by  whom  he  was  tried,  and,  if  guilty,  exe- 
cuted with  great  solemnity  within  the  Druidic  circles. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  Druids,  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
banish  individuals  guilty  of  infamous  crimes  forth  the 
bounds  of  the  clan.  This  was  a  severe  sentence,  but 
it  saved  the  honour  of  the  clan  from  being  affected  by 
the  crimes  of  any  individual  member.  The  compensa- 
tion, when  paid,  purged  the  disgrace ;  but  when  the 
crime  was  of  a  character  that  did  not  admit  of  compen- 
sation, the  clan  could  only  efface  the  stain  by  disown- 
ing and  banishing  the  criminal.  The  exile  was  some- 
times received  under  an  iissumed  name,  by  some  clan 
not  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  resident 
in  some  distant  part  of  the  country.  The  descendants 
of  many  persons  who  had  thus  been  received  under  the 
protection  of  other  clans  have  only  reassumed  the  names 
of  their  ancestors  since  the  fall  of  the  clan  system. 
When  the  banished  individual  was  not  thus  fortunate, 
he  became  what  is  called  cearmaeh  coille — i.  <•.,  a  war- 
rior of  the  wood — for  whose  misdeeds  neither  his  coun- 
ti-y  nor  his  clan  was  held  to  be  responsible. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  by  Spenser,  that  in  Ireland 
no  individual  had  any  right  of  property  in  the  soil 
which  belonged  from  age  to  age  in  common  to  the 
whole  clan,  or  people  of  a  district.  They  elected 
their  own  rulers,  and  maintained  them  by  a  volun- 
tary tribute,  regulated  by  the  cleachday  or  use  and 
wont,  denominated  caeha.  That  the  people  of  Ireland 
have  never  been  able  to  recognise  the  title  of  a  king 


who  neit  her  conquered  their  country,  nor  was  elected, 
nor  inaugurated,  according  to  their  laws,  to  gift  their 
lands  to  their  friends,  is,  therefore,  not  very  surprising. 
These  rights  and  privileges  appear  to  have  heen  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  of  all  Celtic  nations,  antecedent  to 
the  appointment  of  kings,  who  were,  in  all  patmehal 
countries,  merely  the  commanders-in-chief  in  the  time 
of  war.     No  king,  unless  he  were  a  conqueror,  could 
therefore  be  entitled  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  ancient  clans.     Hence>  it  had  beeathe 
practice  of  the  Scottish  clans,  from  the  date  of  the  in- 
troduction of  feudalism  into  the  country,  to  make  peri- 
odical incursions  into  the  districts  of  those  who  accepted 
laws  and  jurisdiction  from  their  kings,  for  the  purpose  of 
exacting  from  them  and  their  vassals,  serfs  orvilleTBS, 
the  ealpa  due  by  the  fraudulent  possessors  to  the  legi- 
timate owners  of  the  soil.     This  species  of  "  wild  juy 
tice,"  as  exercised  by  the  clans,  has  long  Ifeen  repro- 
bated, chiefly  by  persons  who  did  not  understand  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  originated.     It  was  certainly 
inconsistent  with  centralization,  but  the  blame  must 
attach  to  the  usurpers,  and  not  to  the  |)eople.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  the  people  were  in  the  wrong,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  king  and  his  sheep-skin  ad- 
herents, as  the  Highlanders  derisively  styled  all  vbo 
accepted  lands  and  jurisdictions  under  royal  cbarteiSt 
have  ultimately  been  fully  avenged ; — ^for  the  sovereign, 
and  those  who  were  to  profit  by  his  usurpations,  coa- 
stituted  themselves  the  legislators,  brehon,  jorr,  asd 
executive  of  the  people,  stripped  them  nf  their  lands, 
rights,  and  privileges,  and  reduced  them,  in  effect,  iDto 
vassals  or  outlaws.     The  record  of  such  hole-and-cor- 
ner proceedings  now  forms  the  foundation  of  the  onlj 
history  of  Scotland  extant,  or  at  least  recognised ;  while 
the  acts  of  the  people  themselves  have  been  proportion- 
ally depressed,  and  are  now  represented  to,  and  biovn 
by,  tho  general  reader,  merely  as  the  acts  of  thieves 
and  robbers  !     Nav,  their  vcrv  wars — the  war,  forin* 
stance,  of  independence,  which,  for  thirty  years,  ihey 
maintained  against  the  English — ^is  compressed,  in  tbe 
"History  of  Scotland,"  into  one  or  two  chapters,  re- 
presenting only  the  treachery,  or  undecided  and  vacillat- 
ing policy  of  two  or  thi*ee  petty  sheep-skin  lords  and 
barons,  relieved  only  by  trifling  notices  of  the  "ill- 
requited"  heroism  of  one  illustrious  cliief  of  the  Strath 
Clyde  Britons — William  Wallace,  or,  more  propcrir, 
Walence.     Such  is  the  History  of  Scotland,  compiled 
by  men  totally  ignorant  of  her  ancient  patriardial  con* 
stitution,  and  of  the  language,  laws,  rights  and  wroi^ 
of  her  people. 

But,  as  the  great  and  good  Being  who  created  the 
world  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  create  kmgs  and  lords, 
and  divide  it  among  them,  surely,  having  discovered 
t  he  potency  of  sheep-skins,  they  were  entitled  to  create 
one  another,  and  to  appropriate  everything  good  and 
desirable  to  themselves.  So  thought  the  kiogs  aod 
lords  of  Scotland,  and  their  vassals  and  villeyns;  but 
not  so  thought  the  elected  chieftains  of  the  Stevaits 
of  Perthshire  and  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe.  Hence, 
in  the  winter  of  1692,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Wymes  awoke  one  morning,  they  fbund  their 
country  cleared  of  every  hoof  belonging  to  them.  Then 
did  their  women  and  children  scream  and  dap  their 
hands — ^then  did  the  war-pipe  sound,  and  the  firc^ross 
flame  and  fly — ^then  did  every  peel  give  ^ress  to  ii* 
petty  tyrant,  and  his  household  martinets  and  meaiais 
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-»-t^eu  did  every  vale,  gleu,  and  cony,  pour  forth  its 
vassal  or  villeyn  inhabitants,  who  flew  to  their  alarm 
post  at  Caisivile,  where,  forming  under  their  respective 
leaders,  they  set  off  in  pursuit  of  these  daring  avengers 
of  the  plundered  clans. 

After  a  long  and  rapid  chase,  the  pursuers  came  up 
to  the  so-called  spoilers,  who  seemed  in  no  haste  to 
escape,  but  were  coolly  resting  and  refreshing  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  Lochrauach,  while  the  patriarchs 
of  the  expedition  were  making  a  fair  division  of  the 
exacted  culpa  among  the  descendants  of  those  to 
vhoni  the  district  originally  belonged,  and  their  allies. 
The  Menzies  halted,  until  such  of  their  numbers  as 
bad  been  distanced  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase  should 
eome  up,  and  then  formed  into  a  sort  of  a  line,  pre- 
paratory to  an  immediate  attack,  while  the  foragers, 
"nothing  loath,"  stood  to  their  arms,  and  formed 
tlieoiselves  on  a  small  level  plain,  which  is  still  indi- 
cated by  one  or  two  old  and  venerable  trees  near  the 
head  of  Lochranach. 

The  battles  of  the  clans  afford  little  scope  for  a 
flourishing  description.  They  were  mere  matter  of 
fact  affairs,  aiming  at  no  military  dbplay,  and  involv- 
ing no  skilful  strategy  or  tactics.  There  were  no 
cavalry  prancing  on  their  flanks  with  burnished  ar- 
mour, waving  plumes  and  polished  sabres,  made  ap- 
parently to  glitter  unstained  in  the  sunshine;  no  dark 
and  flying  bands  of  artillery,  taking  up  their  stations 
on  the  surrounduig  heights,  scaring  the  face  of  nature 
with  clouds  of  smoke  and  sheets  of  flame,  and  shaking 
the  solid  earth  with  successive  crashes  of  thunder ; 
there  was  no  cloud  of  skirmishers,  extended  and 
thrown  forward  to  cover  their  front,  nor  a  column  of 
reserve  formed  in  the  rear  to  sustain  the  attack.  In 
short,  the  battles  of  the  ancient  clans  were  totally 
destitute  of  the  whole  "  pomp  and  circumstance "  of 
modem  warfare.  The  Stewarts  and  the  Macdonalds 
stood  on  the  defensive,  and  the  ^lenzies  advanced  in 
a  sort  of  line,  until  they  were  within  about  one 
hundred  paces  from  one  another,  when  both,  as  if  by 
one  impulse,  discharged  their  Spanish  pieces,  and  then, 
flinging  them  on  the  ground,  drew  their  claymores, 
" scmgged  their  bonnets,*'  and  rushed  to  a  close,  with 
a  yell  that  rent  the  hills. 

The  conflict,  in  time,  lasted  but  for  a  moment. 
Many  were  stretched  on  the  ground  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  those  who  stood  firm  in  the  tulzie 
seemed  each  to  have  discovered  "  a  wnrrior  worthy  of 
his  steel,"  until  the  whole  baThds  became  scattered  over 
the  plain,  in  a  flerce  and  bloody  contest,  which  as- 
snined  an  appearance  as  if  a  multitude  of  war- 
hke  maniacs  were  in  single  combat,  one  against 
another.  The  whole  field  tlms  presented  a  wild  scene 
of  individual  combats,  where  man  was  matched  against 
man,  and  cliieftain  against  baron,  in  a  fierce,  stcru, 
ftnd  deadly  struggle.  Swords  chslied,  armour  rang, 
and  warriors  shouted,  while  the  minstrels  of  the  con- 
tending clans  poured  forth  EanVMgear^  in  streams  of 
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The  foilovtrin^  specinxofi  of  the  En  Alhh  tjear  is  from  a  IiIS. 
of  lite  syllabic  aiu.sic  of  tho  d:iy.  Tiirt  equivalent  iiotfi  fur  c;u:h 
•jllable  is  itill  known  to  immy  of  the  more  eminent  pipers  of  the 
llijfhluTids.  We  may  mention,  in  particukr,  the  pip^r  of  his 
ht«  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Snssex : — 

w?.ciME2«  or  Tn«  "EAOLinn  gear,"  from  an  old  maxvscript. 

Hodariddo  chedaridde  hedaridde  I  dar, 
Hodariddo  ch«dahd4e  hedaridde  ho, 


maddening  rapidity,  which  communicated  the  stern  joy 
and  boiling  enthusiasm  of  their  own  daring  hearts  to 
the  warlike  actors  in  the  fierce  and  exciting  conflict 
which  raged  around. 

The  knight  and  barons  of  Wymes  and  their  fol- 
lowers were  so  cased  in  armour,  and  the  Highlanders 
so  dexterous  in  the  use  of  their  light  and  elegant 
targets,  that  the  deaths  were  few  compared  to  the 
noise  and  spirited  character  of  the  battle,  and  the 
energy,  bravery,  and  obstinacy  of  the  combatants; 
but  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  Menzies  were  effectu- 
ally repulsed,  and  retrograding,  foot  by  foot,  to  the 
rear,  instead  of  making  tlie  steady  and  onward  move- 
ment necessary  to  recover  the  foray.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  furious  enmity  between  the  knight  and 
barons  and  the  chieftains  of  the  Stewarts.  Through 
this  excess  of  enmity,  the  Menzies  leaders  sunk  into 
mere  combatants,  thus  throwing  away  the  coolness  and 
the  skill  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the 
achievement  of  victory,  and  the  consequent  recovery 
of  the  foray,  in  fierce  but  valueless  efforts,  for  the 
gratification  of  their  personal  feelings  of  vengeance. 
Their  followers  fought  with  a  degree  of  bravery  and 
obstinacy  worthy  of  success;  but  they  had  no  leader  to 
direct  the  combined  movement,  without  which  they 
could  achieve  no  victory,  and  they  were  thus  evidently 
losing  ground,  and  receding  slowly  over  the  plain, 
while  the  knight,  barons,  and  a  party  who  adhered  to 
them,  with  the  faith  and  constancy  of  a  seine  chrios, 
continued  to  make  furious  onslaughts  at  every  point 
at  which  the  Stewart  leaders,  especially  Fortingall, 
showed  themselves. 

Fortingall,  Gartha,  and  Hincarvale,  the  gallant 
leaders  of  the  small  Stewart  party,  felt  towards  the 
I  knight  and  his  baron:)  the  same  intense  enmity  and 
the  same  thirst  of  vengeance;  but  the  former  was  a 
cool,  crafty,  and  wary  leader ;  and.  from  the  moment 
he  saw  the  incautious  game  the  Menzies  leader  was 
pursuing,  he  formed  the  design  of  so  manoeuvring  as 
to  draw  him  away  so  far  from  his  own  party  as  to  make 
him  prisoner,  when  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
compel  him  to  submit  to  very  convenient  terms,  for 
the  settlement  of  all  questions  pending  between  them.* 

Iledariddhe  chedaridde  hodariddo, 
Chedaridde  hodariddo  hiodarimto  hiho. 
Hodariddo  chedaridde  hedaridde  I  dar, 
Hodariddo  chedaridde  hedaridde  ho, 
Hcdariddhe  chedaridde  hodariddo  hio, 
I  darid,  I  hedariddhe  chedaridde,  hoe, 
Hiodariddo  hioem. 
HuJaiidde  hoen  hedariddhe  cheda, 
Hodariddo  hioem  I  darid  I  hedarid, 
Chedariddlie  chedharid  I  hedariJdlie, 
Cliedariddc  hodariddo  hioem. 

*  The  Raid  of  W\-me. — The  raid  which  enJed  in  the  burn- 
\\v*  of  Wyme  Castle,  and  the  plundering  of  Sir  Koliert  Menzies* 
lands,  arose  out  of  a  dispute  between  Menzies  aud  Niel  Stewart 
of  Furiiugrall,  regarding  the  lands  of  llannoch,  of  which  Menzies 
hnd  ^ot  a  giant,  dated  1st  September,  150^;  and  from  an  inci- 
clor.tnl  notice  in  the  liord  Higli  Treasurer's  account,  would  ap{)ear 
to  luive  taken  phee  in  October  of  that  year.  Tliat  this  was  a 
very  de&lruetive  inroad  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement, 
which  is  Ulvttwise  curious,  as  showiu;;  the  warlike  furniture  of  a 
I'.'ironial  mansion  in  the  Highlands,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lOtli  century.  This  I  havetakirn  from  a  deeteetof  the  Lordit  of 
Council,  in  an  action  of  damages  rfti^ed  by  Menzies  aguinst 
Sti'wart.  The  latter  luid  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  action,  by 
producing  a  discharge  of  all  damages,  which  he  had  forced  Sir 
Robert  Xeiuues,  then  his  |iri9gu«r|  Vq  ftifp*    This  plea  (aUius 
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He,  MCOTclingiy,  i)aew  lumself  coniinuBlly  in  the  path 
of  the  knight,  and,  the  moment  the  latter  assayed  to 
assault  him,  artfully  receded  among  his  immediate 
attendants.  This  ruse  having  been  practised  re- 
peatedly, without  acquiring  the  advantage  he  aimed  at, 
Gartha  and  Hincarvale,  to  whom  he  had  found  no  op- 
portunity of  communicating  his  object,  were  at  first 
surprised  at  his  manoeuvres,  and  became  ultimately 
suspicious  of  his  bravery.  No  sooner  did  this  idea 
— so  humiliating  to  their  clan  pride — begin  to  enter 
into  their  heads,  than,  excited  into  the  utmost  degree 
of  indignation,  eadi,  determined  to  be  the  first  to 
meet  the  knight  in  deadly  conflict,  nished  towards  him 
from  different  parts  of  the  field. 

The  high-iQinded  Portingall  saw  and  understood 
their  feelings,  and,  stung  to  the  heart  by  the  bare  idea 
of  being  suspected  by  his  friends  of  cowardice,  darted 
from  his  seint  ehrios,  and,  clearing  his  way  witli  the 
rapidity  and  strength  of  a  thunderbolt  through  the 
attendants  of  the  knight,  instantly  challenged  the 
combat  he  seemed  to  evade,  if  not  to  fear.  The 
knight  beheld  him  with  stem  joy,  and,  ordering  his 
men,  on  their  lives,  to  fall  back  and  leave  them  ample 
space  and  fair  play,  inst^mtly  advanced  to  meet  his 
opponent. 

The. translation  of  teine-chrios  into  "tail,**  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  which  has  now  become  the  cant 
word  for  the  attendants  of  Highland  gentlemen,  of  the 
more  ignorant  writers  in  the  periodicals  and  newspapers 
of  the  country,  shows  how  little  the  spirit  of  the  pa- 
triarchal system  can  be  understood  by  the  descendants 
of  the  vassals  and  serfs  of  the  feudal  system.  All  men 
were  equal  under  the  former,  excepting  when  in  the 
field,  or  at  the  mod,  where  the  chief  and  chieftains  com- 
manded, or  acted  as  the  jury  of  their  respective  clans. 
In  birth,  they  were  all  equals,  being  equsJly  descended 
from  some  one  illustrious  patriarch,  venerated  by  all 
as  their  common  ancestor.  Hence  their  fraternal  name 
of  clann,  or  children.  Hence,  too,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  placed  the  salt  as  a  division  between  the  chief 
and  chieftains  of  Glennaquoich  and  the  clan,  he  again 
showed  that  he  little  understood  the  spirit  of  clanship, 
which,  at  the  feast  or  the  council,  made  them  all  just 
as  equal,  in  rank  and  liberty  of  speech,  as  the  officers 

him,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Lords  of  Council  to  pay  the  follow- 
ing sums,  by  way  of  damages : — 


£S00    Os. 
10   Os. 

20  Os. 
8  Os. 
0  14«. 
0  388. 

OSOs. 

0  40b. 

0  48s. 

0  40s. 

8  nefks 

19  nerin 


£8   Of. 

ft   Oi. 

6   Os. 


for  tlie  honse. 


£0  lOs.  for  chandillnris. 


for  twa  stand  of  har 

ness. 
for  twelve  Jakkis. 


0  20s.  for  pannis. 
0  2O9.  for  gurdellis. 

^  merks  for  caldronis. 
for  certane  splentis.  I£0  t%.  8d.  for  spitis. 
for  ane  bust  splint.    jlO    Os.  for  the  clothing  of  the 

Miid  Kobert  and  his 
spr\ants. 

10    Oh.  for  butter  and  cheese. 

12  merks  for  twelve  bollis  of 
meal  and  malt. 

£0  32s.  for  twa  bollis  of  qwhite. 
0  64«.  for  three  martis. 

40  merks  for  other  victuals  and 
gear  pertiuning  to  the 
said  Robert  and  his 
servants. 

£40    Os.  for  oxen. 

400  merks  for  50  chalders  of 
nittiB,  with  the  fod- 
der: ISbolKsof  here, 
with  ih»  fodder,  at 
16  merks  the  chiJderi 


for  twa  settalis  and 

gorgeatis. 
for  anehawmond  (hel- 
met.) 
for  certane  stele  bon- 

netis. 
fortwenty-fonrspeiris. 
for  four  enlveringis. 
for  certane  bowis  and 

arrowis. 
for  certane    swordis, 

bQeklAris,and  gluvis 

of  plate, 
for  certane  bnrdettatis 

and  cowbelles. 
fbr  a  pewter  weididD. 
for  pottis. 
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of  the  British  army  are  at  the  mess  taUe.  Tdis  is 
characteristically  expressed  in  the  following  words, 
which  were  proclaimed  by  the  seneschal  at  all  dan 
festivals  (see  Ronald  Macdonald^s  collection).  Suidh  a 
thuaim-^r;  suidA  a  ihail-ear  fugar ;  suidi^  gack  duim 
mar  as  deise  ;  agu$  suidh  usa  a  lisd-ear;  tje.,  sit  turner, 
sit  tailor,  sit  every  man  as  is  most  convenient,  and  sit 
thou  arrow- maker. 

These  terms,  indicating  the  perfect  equality  in  nnl: 
of  every  individual  of  the  clan,  were  never  omitted  at 
any  clan  festival,  until  the  chiefs  and  chieftains  vere 
converted  into  lairds,  in  the  ignorance  or  policy  of  the 
British  Parliament,  in  1770;  from  which  date  the  mere 
cock-laird  of  a  hen-roost  in  the  Highlands  claps  three 
feathers  in  his  bonneti  and  struts  to  a  Waverley  ball  in 
his  toy-shop  imitation  of  the  ancient  Highland  dress, 
aping  the  absurd  consequence  of  a  feudal  lord,  uul 
afFccting  to  look  on  those  who  have  been  swindled  of 
their  inheritance,  in  his  favour,  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
creation ! 

In  the  meantime,  the  barons  of  Dale  and  Culdare^ 
seeing  the  knight  and  the  chieftain  prepared  for  single 
combat, and  observing  the  excited  advance  of  Gartlia  and 
Hincarvale  to  the  same  point,  also  nished  to  the  sujy- 
port  of  their  leader.  The  knight  and  barons,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  were  armed  with  spears,  as  well » 
swords  and  daggers.  Their  heads  were  protected  b; 
helmets,  and  they  wore  back  and  breast  plates,  as  veil 
as  iron  shields,  while  the  chieftains  had  no  dcfeosifr 
armour  except  the  target.  Thus  armed,  however,  aoi 
animated  with  equal  hate  and  equal  bravery,  both  par- 
ties drew  up,  front  to  front,  and  ordered  their  men  to 
fall  back,  and  not  to  interpose,  in  tones  which  prodooed 
instant  obedience. 

The  knight,  wielding  his  ample  spear  in  his  power 
ful  grasp,  and  extending  his  iron  shield  like  a  ram- 
part before  him,  hurled  the  deadly  weapon  full  at  tbe 
breast  of  his  foeman,  little  valuing  the  slight  taifft 
by  which  it  was  covered.  The  spear,  true  to  the  steadj 
aim  and  strong  arm,  rushed  through  tbe  target,  entang- 
ling the  ample  plaid  of  the  cheftain^  and  inflicting  a 
wound  on  his  left  breast ;  but  the  undaunted  Ifortingali, 
excited  into  fury  rather  than  intimidated  by  the  wound, 
with  one  cut  of  his  keen-edged  sword  divided  the  9^ 
in  two,  and  advancing  fiercely  on  the  knight,  deliTcred 
a  cut  on  his  arm,  which  almost  severed  it  from  Li'' 
shoulder*  Nor  did  this  fearful  wound  satiate  ^ 
aroused  vengeance  of  the  chieftain,  who  was  only  s&red 
from  the  staiu  of  completing  the  fate  of  the  woundfd 
knight  (at  whom  he  made  a  deadly  thrust,  with  thepoiat 
of  his  sword)  by  Allan  Og,  who  sprang,  like  an  eag^f^ 
to  the  rescue,  and,  extending  his  target  over  the  woonced 
knight,  bore  back  the  excited  victor. 

But  if  the  sword,  in  the  powerful  hand  of  tbe  dief* 
taiu  of  Fortingall,  showed  its  superiority  over  the  spea: 
(as  it  always  should  in  single  combat),  the  result  wa^ 
different  in  the  conflict  between  the  barons  of  Dale  and 
Culdares,  and  the  chieftains  of  Gartha  and  Hincarrale. 
Culdares  aimed  a  well-directed  thrust  of  that  fonni- 
dable  weapon  at  the  throat  of  the  brave  and  high-minded 
Gartha,  which,  ghmcing  obliquely  over  the  bnia*' 
studs  of  his  target,  penetrated  between  his  ja▼^  and 
showed  its  point  at  the  back  of  his  head.  Tbegailani 
chieftain  fell  prone  to  the  ground,  writhed  for  a  mo- 
ment in  agony,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 
Nor  was  the  discomflture  of  Bincamde^if  losfttii| 
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etilier  leas  sudden  or  complete.  The  spear  of  Dale  mslied 
through  his  target  and  arm,  and  fixed  them  to  the  stump 
of  an  aged  tree,  which  hent,  in  decay,  behind  him.  But 
the  triumph  of  the  victors  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Glencoemen  deemed  them  *'  worthy  of  their  steel/*  and 
advancing  upon  them,  waved  back  their  followers,  and 
claimed  the  equal  combat  of  the  Fingalians.  Scarcely 
had  the  victorious  baron  of  Dale,  whose  spear  stood 
quivering  in  the  wood,  through  the  impaled  arm  and 
tatget  of  Hincarvale,  time  to  draw  his  sword,  when  the 
target  of  Balbena  dashed  his  shield  aside,  and  before 
he  could  contemplate  his  death,  the  keen  and  trencliant 
hlade  passed  with  admirable  precision  over  the  edge  of 
bis  gorget,  and  entering  his  throat,  projected  behind 
his  ear. 

In  the  raeantimei  Culdares,  on  seeing  the  fate  of  his 
companions,  and  that  the  day  was  lost,  shouted  his  war- 
or;,  to  arrest  the  slowly-retiring  steps  of  his  clan,  and 
began  to  retire  slowly  and  obliquely  towards  them— 
keeping  the  point  of  his  spear  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
face  of  his  pursuer,  Dalgart.  The  spear,  though  not  a 
match  fw  the  sword  in  single  and  offensive  combat,  is 
an  excellent  weapon  of  defence  in  the  hands  of  a  cool, 
strong,  and  skilful  soldier;  and  a  better  or  braver  than 
Coldares  seldom  wielded  either  the  spear  or  the  sword. 

Angus  pursued  him  with  rapid  but  cautious  steps, 
seeking  an  opportunity  of  getting  within  the  point  of 
the  spear,  and  fixing  it  in  the  target  by  a  forward  dash 
of  his  own  arm ;  but  the  latter  saw  and  defeated  his 
purpose,  by  continually  and  dexterously  withdrawing, 
advancing,  and  changing  its  direction,  at  every  new 
effort  of  the  Glencoeman.  This  manoeuvring  continued 
trithout  any  advantage  being  acquired  by  Dalgart,  un- 
til Culdares  found  himself  entering  on  some  rougli  and 
stony  ground,  which  lay  directly  in  the  line  of  his  re- 
treat, and  which  threutencd  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
crisis,  by  compelling  him  to  stand  to  and  fight  it  out. 
-igaiu  and  affaiu  he  raised  his  voice  and  shouted  for 
his  friends ;  but  tlie  forayers,-  although,  on  driving  the 
pursuers  over  the  plain,  they  had  ceased  the  slaughter 
(having  no  wish  to  slicd  blood  unnecessarily),  felt 
strongly  interested  in  the  contest  of  their  leaders,  and 
▼ere  determined  to  prevent  either  a  rally  or  a  rescue 
in  favour  of  Culdares. 

Dalgart,  tantalized  by  the  successful  retreat,  at  length 
determined  to  bring  his  wily  adversary  to  a  stand-still. 
He  stooped  suddeiuy  to  the  ground,  and,  like  another 
Ajax,  seizing  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  swung  it  high  in 
pie  air,  preparatory  to  discharging  it,  with  all  its  crash- 
ing weight,  full  at  the  head  of  Culdares ;  but  the  cool 
ftftd  daring  baron,  instantly  seeing  his  advantage  and 
his  jeopardy,  launclied  his  spear  at  the  same  moment, 
jith  a  strong  and  dexterous  arm,  full  at  the  heart  of 
Dalgart.  The  irresistible  spear  pierced  through  the 
C«ntre  of  the  target,  passing  between  the  Glencoeman  *8 
plaid  and  breast,  and  inflicted  a  slight  wound  on  his 
side.  Angus,  instantly  dropping  the  stone,  seized  the 
spear  with  a  quick  and  angry  grasp,  and  wrenching  it 
out  of  the  hand  of  Culdares,  rushed  upon  him  like  a 
flwh  of  lightning,  and  with  one  heavy  blow  of  the  clubbed 
*«hen  spear  on  the  hehn,  made  him  measure  his 
length  on  the  ground.  In  the  excitement  caused, 
fw  a  moment,  bv  the  narrow  escape  he  had  made  from 
*^  Weapon  which  he  despised,  the  fiery  Glencoeman 
yielded  to  his  passion,  and,  placing  his  foot  on  the 
»rewt  of  his  prostrate  opponent,  and  his  sword  to  his 


throat,  sternly  demanded  whether  he  would  "  beg  his 
life,  or  die  ? '^ 

Allan  Og,  who  had  stood  close  by  his  friend  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  pursuit,  now  interposed,  and 
whispered  to  Dalgart,  that  Culdares  had  borne  himself 
bravely,  and  did  not  deserve  to  be  brought  to  the  humi- 
liation of  asking  the  courtesy  he  so  well  merited.  "He 
is  not  only  worthy  of  his  life,  but  also  of  his  arms,** 
continued  the  generous  Allan,  "baron  though  he  be." 
Dalgart's  passion  and  excitement  being  already  over, 
he  was  well  pleased  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend ; 
and  raising  Culdares  (who  had  merely  been  stunned  by 
the  blow,  owing  to  the  strength  of  his  casque)  from 
the  ground,  he  delivered  to  him  his  spear,  observing, 
"  that  he  would  not  have  parted  with  it,  had  he  known 
any  other  so  worthy  of  possessing  or  so  able  to  wield 
it  as  himself.'*  Culdares  received  the  spear,  and  offered 
his  hand  to  the  Glencoemen,  one  after  the  other,  with- 
out speaking  a  word.  He  was  much  affected  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Menzies,  the  wound  and  imprisonment 
of  the  knight,  and  the  death  of  Dale ;  but  he  parted 
with  the  wild  and  chivalrous  Glencoemen  "more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,*'  for  he  saw  that  the  feudal  sys- 
tem must  ultimately  prevail,  and  that  their  adherence 
to  the  patriarchal  constitution  and  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  race. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers  in  the  bosom  of  Glen- 
coe,  they  were  halted,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  for  distributing  them  among  the  clan  Ian. 
It  was  then  found  that,  without  troubling  the  families 
of  those  who  were  absent  with  Balbena  and  Dalgart, 
or  the  widows  of  those  men  who  had  fallen  in  the 
wars  of  Montrose  and  Duudee,  four  soldiers  would  re- 
quire to  be  billeted  on  every  family  in  the  glen.  They 
were  accordingly  told  off  by  fours,  and  every  four  given 
in  charge  to  a  clansman,  to  be  introduced  to  their  re- 
spective hostesses.  The  officers  were  invited  to  the 
houses  of  Glencoe  and  Achitriaden,  and  accepted  the 
invitation  with  great  pleasure,  although  informed  that 
several  of  them  would  require  to  sleep  on  **  shakes- 
down,'*  and  in  one  apartment. 

Captain  Byng,  before  the  party  dispersed,  again  took 
Captain  Campbell  aside,  and  recommended  it  to  him  to 
ask  for  a  house  in  some  central  and  convenient  situa- 
tion, where  a  strong  guard  should  be  placed;  and  although 
Glenlyon,  like  all  bad  officers,  was  envious  of  the  su- 
periority of  Byng,  yet  the  alarm  he  had  recently  ex- 
perienced from  his  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  liis 
duties  as  a  commander,  disposed  him,  on  this  occasion, 
to  listen  with  complacency  to  his  advice.  An  empty 
barn,  where  the  house  of  Leckintuim  now  stands,  was 
assigned  to  them  for  that  purpose  by  Glencoe,  and  a 
scrgeant*s  guard  having  been  stationed  there  by  Captain 
Byng,  the  party  was  dismissed,  and  the  soldiers  repaired 
to  their  respective  hamlets  and  cottages  throughout  the 
glen 

In  a  few  hours  after,  the  soldiers  were  settled  in 
their  quarters — they  and  the  Glencoemen  who  had  met 
in  the  forenoon  with  their  passions  and  prejudices 
excited  against  one  another  as  to  desire  nothing  more 
earnestly  than  the  most  deadly  conflict,  were  seen  united 
around  the  same  table,  or  the  same  hearth,  discharging 
and  enjoying  the  social  and  hospitable  duties  devolved 
on  them  as  hosts  and  guests,  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
Nor  did  the  slightest  interruption  oecur  in  the  inter* 
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course  of  the  soldiers  and  their  entertaiuers  daring  the 
whole  period  they  remained  in  Glencoe,  until  the  last 
fatal  night,  when  the  bosom  of  Scotland's  loveliest  valley 
was  stained  with  the  life-blood  of  her  loyal,  brave,  and 
generous  children,  and  her  history  with  one  of  its  most 
dark  and  revolting  chapters. 

The  soldiers  were  delighted  with  the  frank  manners 
and  warm  courtesy  of  their  entertainers,  and  the  gay, 
romantic,  and  wild  character  of  their  poetry  and  tra* 
ditions;  and,  although  the  females  of  the  glen  were 
somewhat  shy  and  distant,  and  studiously  avoided  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  free  or  familiar  intercourse  with 
persons  of  such  coarse  manners  and  dissolute  habits, 
comparatively  speaking,  yet  they  appeared  amused  at 
the  fantastic  originality  of  tlicir  attempts  at  wit  and 
humour,  and  their  various  and  whimsical  imitations  or 
mimicry  of  the  simple  verses  or  popular  airs  of  the 
country,  and  rewarded  them  occasionally  with  a  smile 
and  a  glance,  the  fascination  of  which  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  such  as  have  felt  the  charms  and  witnessed 
the  kindness  and  the  worth  of  the  Highland  maiden. 
There  was,  however,  one  instance  in  which  the  subtle 
god  manifested  his  power  on  this  occasion  ;  but  it  falls 
within  our  limits  to  relate  only  the  fatal  termination  of 
the  attachment  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Glencoe>  whose  kindly  and  unsuspicious  nature  dis- 
posed him  to  form  hasty  friendships  with  persons  of 
plausible  and  polished  manners,  became  very  fond  of 
his  stranger  guests,  especially  Glenlyon;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  invite  not  only  the  cheftains  of  the  clan,  but 
also  several  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  farewell  dinner  he  resolved  to  give  them,  on 
the  day  previous  to  their  departure  from  Glencoe. 
This  day  hadnow arrived,  and extensivepreparations  were 
being  made  at  Glencoe,  when  a  sergeant  waited  upon 
all  the  officers  with  the  orderly-book,  requiring  their 
attendance  at  the  guard-house.  On  arriving  at  Leek- 
intuirn,  they  found  the  men  formed  in  squares,  pacing 
inwards,  and  Glenlyon  already  present,  waiting  for  them 
with  apparent  impatience.  The  vicinity  of  the  square 
was  strictly  searched,  to  prevent  any  person  from  lurk- 
ing there  as  a  listener,  and  sentinels  were  then  posted  all 
around  to  keep  off  intruders. 

These  precautions  being  taken,  Glenlyon  drew  forth 
a  packet  he  had  received  that  morning  from  the  Go- 
vernor at  Eortwilliam,  ordering  a  massacre  that  night 
of  the  whole  male  inhabitants  of  Glencoe !  We  will 
not  stain  our  pages  by  copying  the  atrocious  document. 
It  was  written  in  a  style  quite  befitting  its  object,  and 
detailed  in  language  suited  to  a  gathering  for  the  de- 
struction of  bears  and  wolves — the  steps  that  should 
be  adopted  for  the  secure  massacre  of  all,  from  the  old, 
blind,  and  attenuated  grandsire,  "  hurkling  and  host- 
ing" in  his  easy  chair  at  the  chimnej-neuk,  to  the  babe, 
whose  sw^eet  smile  and  chubby  form  warmed  and  melted 
the  heart  of  the  mother.  Nor  did  the  language  of  Glenly- 
on, while  representing  to  the  soldiers  the  fate  that  would 
befal  any  of  them  that  should  be  found  backward  in 
discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  them,  fall  short  in 
ferocity  of  the  despatch  itself.  Even  the  common  sol- 
diers themselves,  infected  by  the  horror  of  his  language, 
stared  at  one  another  with  pale  faces  and  doubting 
hearts ;  while  the  officers,  with  only  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, literally  trembled,  looking  silently  and  aghast  at 
their  commanding  officer,  totidly  at  a  loss  how  to  ex- 


tricate themselves  from  the  cruel  position  in  whidi  ihej 
were  placed. 

The  common  herd  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vates, felt  that  their  own  lives  depended  on  obedience 
and  secresy,  and  reluctantly  resolved  to  sooctimb  to 
discipline,  and  leave  their  superiors  to  answer  for  the 
infamy  of  the  cruel  and  ruthless  order  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  execute.  Glenlyon  took  instant  advan- 
tage of  the  impression  which  had  evidently  beea  made 
upon  them,  by  cooUy  proceeding  with  the  usual  routine 
of  parade  duty.  The  officers  were  first  called  to  the 
front,  and  then  the  sergeants,  who,  in  their  presence 
received  more  particular  instructions  for  the  conduct 
and  proceedings  of  themselves  and  men.  We  shall  not 
detail  these  cold-blooded  instructions,  but  leave  them 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  who  can  scarcely  pic- 
ture to  himself  anythmg  to  exceed  them  either  in  atro- 
city or  treachery. 

When  the  parade  was  over,  and  the  men  dismissed, 
Captain  Byng,  who  had  retired  into  the  picket-house 
to  conceal  his  emotion,  took  Glenlyon  aside,  and,  pie- 
sentinga  packet  to  him, said — "Major Campbell, I  b^  to 
hand  you  my  resignation  of  tlie  commission  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  accept  in  King  William's  service,  and  to 
request  that  you  will  send  it  to  the  commander  of  the 
forces  without  delay." 

Glenlyon's  face  became  distorted  with  rage,  and  hb 
eye  flashed  and  glared,  for  a  moment,  at  the  erect 
figure  and  proud  and  scornful  air  of  Captain  Byng ;  hot 
they  sunk  before  the  firm  and  steady  glance  of  the  sol- 
dier and  man  of  honour,  and  it  was  with  difficolty  he 
could  command  sufficient  resolution  to  say  that,  in  the 
painful  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  pbtoed, 
he  could  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  accept  of  or  to 
forward  his  resignation,  and  would  by  no  means  be 
answerable  for  the  consequences  to  himself,  of  the  de- 
sertion of  his  duty,  at  such  a  crbis,  to  the  detachmeat. 
"And  pray,  sir,"  he  continued,  with  an  effort  at 
coolness  and  cahnness,  "  in  what  direction  do  you  pro- 
pose to  make  your  escape  ?  " 

"  Being  no  longer  a  commissioned  officer,"  replied 
Captain  Byng,  "  I  do  not  feel  myself  privileged  to  en- 
cumber Major  Campbell  with  matters  which  conoezn 
only  a  humble  individual  like  myself.  Yon  have  mj 
commission  in  your  hands,  sir,  and  must  relieve  me  of 
my  duties  and  responsibilities  as  an  officer. " 

"And  what  if  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  neither 
to  forward  your  resignation  nor  to  permit  your  escape? 
I  am  in  a  peculiar  position,  and  may  not  risk  anything 
whereby  my  secret  may  be  divulged,  and  the  traitors 
prepared  to  avenge  rather  than  to  suffer.  How  am  I 
bo  know  that  he,  who  is  evidently  not  favourable  to  his 
Majesty's  service,  may  not,  in  a  fit  of  fantastic  homx 
or  romantic  generosity,  choose  to  sacrifice  his  own  re* 
putation,  and  to  afford  the  benefit  of  his  high  miiitaiT 
talents  and  experience  to  the  Glencoemen,  for  oor  de- 
struction ? " 

Captain  Byng  looked  carefully  up  and  dovn  the 
glen,  and  saw  that  the  whole  officers  and  men,  ex- 
cepting the  guard,  which  was  imder  the  command  of 
his  own  feudal  vassal  and  follower.  Sergeant  Stxnh, 
had  disappeai*ed.  He  therefore  felt  satisfied  that  do 
attempt  would  be  made  for  his  arrestment ; — ^for  the 
sergeant  was  well-known  to  Glenlyon  for  his  devoted 
attachment  to  Captain  Byng,  and  Ms  i&fiucQCO  over  the 
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mttL  The  Major,  therefore,  saw  tbat  he  was  not  in 
a  position  to  enforce  the  arrestment  he  had  at  first  con- 
templated, and  looked  puzzled  and  dissatisfied.  The 
Captain  then  calmly  replied : — 

"Major  Campbell,  when  I  leave  the  service,  I  shall 
not  leave  my  honour  and  reputation  behind  me;  so 
that  your  secret  is  safe  in  my  keeping,  as  yon  know 
fall  well,  for  oar  acquaintance  is  not  of  yesterday.  I 
also  blow  you,  sir ;  and  you  see  that  in  my  hand  which, 
ia  so  far  as  you  are  individually  concerned,  forms  a  suf- 
ficient passport  for  my  departure  from  Glencoe.  But, 
were  your  courage  less  doubtful,  I  know  that  the  ser- 
vice in  which  you  are  now  engaged  is  too  agreeable  to 


your  native  character,  to  induce  you  to  risk  its  success 
on  the  issue  of  a  personal  conflict  with  me.  All  this 
I  am  aware  of ;  and,  as  I  now  doubt  your  honour  not 
less  than  your  courage,  I  request  that  you  wUl  step 
into  the  guard-house,  where  you  will  find  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  acknowledge  that  you  have  accepted  my 
resignation." 

Glenlyon  looked  "  unutterable  things, ''  but  be 
seemed  to  consider  compliance  as  his  most  prudent 
step;  and  he  soon  wrote  and  returned  with  the  re- 
quired acknowledgment,  and  delivered  it  to  Captain 


Byng. 


(To  he  eontinued.) 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  OXFORD— ITS  DEFECTS  AND 

REMEDIES. 


Thb  interposition  of  the  Premier  has  resulted  in  the 
postponement  for  t^e  present  session  of  Parliament  of 
the  question  of  a  Roysd  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  our  ancient  Universities.  We  need  hardly  point 
oat  that  in  this  interposition  is  involved  a  pledge  of 
fatnre  investigation  on  the  subject. 

We  have  already  brought  before  our  readers  a  very 
remarkable  production,  bearing  on  it  the  broad  seal  of 
the  University  of  Oxford ;  having  been  written  by  one 
of  the  fellow^  of  its  colleges.*  The  author  originally 
started  as  a  disciple  of  the  Tractarian  body,  and  after 
various  voyaging,  has  arrived  at  the  state  of  mind  we 
have  described.  According  to  the  account  which  our 
author  gives  of  himself,  a  select  band  of  individuals, 
starting  with  the  same  principles,  have  ended  with  the 
same  results.  They  have  formed  part  of  a  gi*eat  in- 
tellectual movement,  which  have  shaken  alike  the 
Church  and  the  Universities ;  for  even  the  Universities, 
the  centre  of  the  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  age, 
have  been  drifted  down  the  mighty  flood  of  progress. 
Ttiis  is  the  result  of  an  irresistible  law  of  human  na- 
ture—the law  under  which  man  cannot  help  developing 
himself  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Under  its  influence, 
principles  the  most  completely  Conservative,  by  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  letter  of  institutions — and  Con- 
servatism, as  a  principle,  adheres  to  the  letter — under 
the  agencies  which  act,  and  must  act,  on  human  society, 
become  the  anthers  of  changes  of  the  most  important 
kind.  An  instance  of  this  we  have  in  the  obstinate 
adhesion  to  the  forty-shilling  freehold,  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  the  elective  francluse.  The  value  of  money 
changed,  and  the  forty-shilling  freeholder  became 
the  most  democratic  portion  of  the  old  constitution. 
Human  nature  is  carried  on  with  the  age  in  which 
it  lives.  Things  external  to  the  mind,  over  which  the 
mind  exerts  no  control,  become  the  subjects  of  incessant 
alteration.  An  institution  in  one  age  assumes  a  wholly 
different  character  in  another,  although  its  outward 
form  may  have  been  carefuUy  preserved. 

It  has  fared  with  the  University  of  Oxford  as  it 
has  fared  with  all  things  human.      Whig,  Radical, 

*  Since  writing  the  above  a  similar  work  has  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  another  Oxford  graduate,  the  B«t.  F.  Foxton,  M.A., 
formerly  of  Pembroke  College,  and  perpetual  carate  of  Stoke 
Prior,  and  Docklow,  Herefordshire,  It  14  entitled  ''Popular  Chrii- 
tiaaity,**. 


Churchman,  Dissenter,  must  change,  whether  they  will 
or  no,  because  they  exist  in  time,  and  time  drags  us 
alottg  with  it,  although  we  ourselves  may  not  be  sensi- 
ble of  its  progress.     The  signiflcancy  of  the  old  passes, 
and  new  meaning  is  generated.      Though  struggling 
against  the  stream,  the  universities  have  been  carried 
onward  by  the  mighty  torrent  of  human  thought.  Their 
friends  have  imagined  that  they  were  preserving  the 
old  edifice  intact.   They  preserved  the  walls,  the  build- 
ings, and  the  framework ;  but  to  preserve  the  same 
meaning,  while  all  external  things  were  changing,  was 
above  the  power  of  man.     Oxford  and  its  institutions 
had  a  signiflcancy  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  com- 
ing into  contact  with  a  wholly  different  external  world, 
the  very  same  institutions  have  a  totally  changed  signi- 
fication in  the  nineteenth.  Theyare  addressed  to  altered 
feelings,  principles,  and  characters.   Lig^it  may  continue 
the  same  clement,  but  what  would  follow  if  the  seeing 
principle  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux  ?  .  Such  has 
been  the  fate  of  Oxford.     It  has  resisted  progress.    It 
has  refused  to  modify  its  institutions.    Even  the  very 
same  spirit  is  still  there — its  great  animating  principle 
— ^but  still  it  has  been  compelled  to  drift  with  the  tide  of 
time,  and  all  its  institutions  have  suffered  a  violent  jar 
with  the  feelings  of  the  age. 

Tlie  watchword  has  been  "Catholicism  and  immova- 
bility." The  result  has  been,  Mr.  Kewman  and  his 
school  have  drifted  one  way,  Mr.  Froude  and  his  friends 
another.  Dr.  Puscy  another;  while  all  started  with  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  all  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  found 
out  a  principle  which  would  secure  the  human  mind  in  in- 
fallible purity  and  unchangeableness  of  faith.  Profes- 
sing to  bow  to  unlimited  authority,  results  have  followed 
more  diverse  than  those  which  could  have  flowed  from 
the  most  unlimited  exercise  of  private  judirment.  One 
is  become  a  papist,  another  an  infidel,  another  eats  the 
bread,  wliile  ho  denies  the  doctrines,  of  flie  Church, 
another  is  a  dissenter,  another  is  a  nealogion ;  and  all 
this  has  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  force  the  human 
mind  into  uniformity  on  points  on  which  its  author 
never  intended  that  it  should  be  uniform,  because  these 
points  involve  the  mere  outward  form  which  truths 
assume,  and  not  the  realities  of  trutL  Still,  however 
varied  be  its  results,  a  spirit  has  of  late  years  emanated 
horn  Oxford  which,  in  its  character,  is  essentially  one. 
Whether  it  be  animating  the  mind  of  Mr,  I^^ewman, 
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or  Dr.  pQsey,  or  Mr.  Sewell,  or  Dr,  Hook«  or  Mr. 
Froude,  or  Mr.  Allies,  the  principle  is  the  same.  It 
is  the  piinciple  of  priestcraft,  the  principle  of  sceptical 
unbelief  in  indi?idaal  judgment.  What  effect  has  thva 
principle  created  on  the  age  ?  Has  it  fallen  in  with 
its  development  P  Has  it  infiaenced  its  tendencies  for 
good? 

We  answer,  No.  The  spirit  which  has  issued  from 
Oxford  has  been  a  spirit  of  simple  evil.  We  are  not, 
in  speaking  of  this  principle,  speaking  of  the  great  con> 
servative  principles  of  human  nature.  These  are  quite 
different  in  character,  and  form  part  of  man's  present 
mental  constitution,  only  mischievous,  as  all  other  prin- 
ciples, when  made  the  sole  principle  of  action.  But 
the  principle  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  same  in  idl 
ages,  however  different  in  result,  we  shall,  for  want  of 
a  word  more  expressive,  designate  as  the  principle  of 
priestcraft,  admitting,  however,  that  tliis  word  only 
describes  it  in  some  of  the  outward  results,  and  not  in 
its  inward  reality*  This  we  consider  to  be  to  human 
nature  a  univernl  principle  of  evil.  It  sets  itself  in 
opposition  to  every  development  of  man's  nature.  It  lies 
across  the  path  of  his  improvement.  In  religion  it 
interposes  an  impassable  barrier  between  man  and  his 
God.  In  politics  it  is  selfishness.  In  philosophy  it 
is  the  abrogation  of  judgment.  Whether  in  Egypt,  or 
India,  or  Christendom,  it  is  the  same,  and  its  influence 
baneful.  It  involves  the  prostration  of  the  many  before 
the  few  {  the  surrender  of  man's  rationality  and  inde> 
pendent  agency.  It  establishes  the  shadow  for  the 
substance.  It  degrades  the  masses.  It  opposes  it- 
self to  evety  influence  for  good.  It  makes  the  priest 
into  the  God. 

This  is  the  influence  which  has  gone  out  from  Ox- 
ford ;  in  results  various,  in  essence  one.  Its  home  is 
the  University.  There  it  lives  and  has  vital  energy. 
At  intervals  it  sinks  into  a  state  of  quiescence  and  in- 
action ;  then,  like  the  volcano,  its  inaction  is  succeeded 
by  a  new  effort  of  destructive  activity.  Since  the 
time  that  Oxford  lias  been  purged  of  Wicliff  and  Lol- 
lardism,  its  character  has  been  formed  in  its  corporate 
capacity.  Always  has  it  been  behind  the  age,  and  run 
counter  to  its  best  improvements.  In  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts  it  was  their  evil  genius,  by  preaching  non-re- 
sistance, which  tempted  them  to  their  doom.  It  sub- 
sequently fulfilled  to  them  the  character  which  Satan 
gives  of  Job.  The  Stuarts  put  forth  their  hand,  and 
it  cursed  them  to  the  face.  It  subsequently  became 
the  focus  of  Jacobitism.  In  the  iron  age  of  religion, 
scarce  a  ripple  moved  its  stagnated  waters.  Once  it 
produced  Laudianism.  In  our  own  time  it  has  produced 
Puseyiam.  Improvements  as  they  arrive  are  adopted 
in  Oxford  last.  We  ourselves  can  remember  that  the 
flrst  attempt  to  reach  Oxford  by  a  railway  was  de- 
feated by  the  opposition  of  the  University.  Forsooth, 
its  youth  were  so  pure,  that  they  would  be  contami- 
nated by  ready  access  to  the  metropolis.f 

This  act  was,  perhaps,  the  result  of  the  simple  prin- 

f  When  the  tlienYioe-ChanceUor,])r.  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Chichei- 
ter  (whose  near  relation  held  the  greatest  number  of  shares  in 
the  cftnal,  whose  profits  were  supposed  to  be  likely  to  be  affected 
liy  the  railway),  was  examined  bdTore  the  Eonse  of  Lords,  Iiord 
BMOfiluaii  ftMiitioariy  nakad  th«  wf.  geatlomaii  whether  he 
thought  the  metropolis  might  aot  soffer  m  well<  The  levned 
lord  was  more  nneharitaUe  than  we  wish  to  b<^>|  ia  intetpreliiig 
the  Vice-ChanceUor^s  motive*,  I 


ciples  of  Toryism.  With  these  we  are  not  now  c<m> 
tending.  They  are  part  of  human  nature,  and  for 
them  nature  herself  has  provided  a  powerful  and  effec* 
tive  remedy.  Of  a  far  different  nature  from  simple 
Toryism,  we  believe  to  be  the  principle  whose  home 
in  England  is  emphatically  at  Oxford.  We  believe  it 
to  be  not  like  the  other  principles  of  human  nature,  a 
mixed  principle,  but  one  wholly  from  beneath;  like,  as 
we  believe,  the  pure  principles  of  Christiamty,  its  great 
opposite,  to  be  wholly  from  above.  With  whatever 
this  principle  is  mixed,  it  mars  the  good  which  actually 
is  in  it.  It  has  been  the  unvarying  opponent  of  the 
Christian  religion  for  eighteen  centuries.  Outside  the 
Church  it  has  persecuted ;  inside  it  has  corrupted. 

This  principle  has  produced  alike  Laud  and  Gibbon, 
Bellarmine  and  Voltaire,  Kewman  and  Fronde.  It 
creates  a  Bonner  or  a  Robespierre.  Infidelity  and  de- 
graded superstition  are  alike  its  result.  Its  great  prin- 
ciple is  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  placing  truUion 
the  firm  basis  of  the  rational  ooimection  of  the  indi- 
vidual judgment.  One  form  of  this  is  popery,  another 
Catholicism,  a  third  infidelity.  Between  the  infidelitj 
of  Bellarmine,  who  denies  truth  to  be  distinguishable 
by  the  individual  judgment,  and  the  universal  dimial  of  all 
truth,  there  is  but  a  step.  Convince  me  that  there  ia 
one  only  infallible  g^ide,  without  whose  guidance  cer- 
tainty is  unattainable,  and  convince  me  that  that  infalli- 
ble guide  is  impossible  to  be  believed^  and  universal 
scepticism  is  the  necessary  result.  The  interval  ia  the 
smallest  possible  which  separates  universal  belief  with- 
out evidence,  and  believing  nothing. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  a  principle 
opposed  to  good,  which  consists  in  the  univenal 
abrogation  of  authority  simply  as  such.  Its  oppo- 
sition, however,  is  not  so  complete.  This  piinc^ 
may  accidentally  conduce  to  good,  by  destroying  what 
is  bad — ^the  other  nerer.  Of  this  latter  evil  principle 
we  consider  Oxford  to  contain  the  most  perfect  embodi- 
ment which  exists  in  this  country.  As  fact,  wheneTer 
the  principle  has  burst  forth  with  renewed  energy,  it 
has  emanated  from  Oxford.  The  spirit  of  the  place  ia 
formed  on  it.  Every  iustitution  conduces  to  its  pro* 
duction. 

Considering  tliis  subject  to  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  that  the  same  causes  wiU  ever  produce  the 
bome  effects,  it  is  our  intention  to  examine  into  the 
system  of  the  Uuivnsity,  from  which,  as  a  aourcc,  we 
believe  these  principles  necessarily  flow. 

The  whole  feeling  and  sys1«m  of  the  place  is  resis- 
taucc  to  change.  "  What  is  new  is  bad,  what  is  old  i» 
good,''  is  the  motto  of  a  mau  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  genuine  feelings  of  Oxford.  Human  nature  has  re- 
ceived her  utmost  progression.  Science,  philosophy,  aad 
politics  admit  of  no  advancement.  In  the  statement  ereo 
of  religious  truth,  discovery  is  impossible.  Perfect  Chris- 
tianity was  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Physical  science,*  political  economy,  thestudpf 

*  An  illnstration  of  this  is  to  he  fontad  in  the  t^  that  in  Uw 
last  Lent  term,  a  statute  was  rejected  Iqr  eoiivoettioB,  hccaiue, 
while  it  provided  for  a  pnhlio  examination  in  modem  hirtoiy,  it 
included  one  on  its  cognate  sciences.  Under  this  expressiom^sager 
in  the  shape  of  political  philosq[)hy  and  poUtioal  eoonoaqr  «ism>I>* 
posed  to  lurk*  Visions  of  Macaulay  and  Senior  affrighted  tht  C(» 
senratiTe  mind.  Tears  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  identatj  of  Pntt6 
Uoniam  and  Commnnism  were  entertained.  At  this  meant  modita 
history  is  rejected  hy  a  formal  vote  of  conTocaiion,ftom  aaa^pr^ 
henaioii  of  Uiq  attfndant  evils,    X  school  of  natual  philo»f^ 
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ttUUi  in  the  mnltifomi  modes  of  his  modem  development^ 
ire  nnworthj  of  ihe  attention  of  those  who  have  studied 
Amtotle  or  Butler.  The  world  of  activity,  of  politicSp 
and  religion,  must  move  according  to  my  formula, 
which  is  the  universal  solution  of  universal  truth. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  university,  as  a  living 
hody,  is  deeply  imbued  with  one  particular  form  of 
thought,  whichmaybedesignated,  though  somewhat inac- 
Cttrately,as  the  principle  of  priestcraft.  With  the  state  of 
mmd  itself,  as  it  exists  there  in  living  vitality,  we  can  have 
BO  more  to  do — ^it  is  a  simple  fact — ^it  is  there,  deeply 
as  we  grieve  at  its  existence.  But  we  must  now  draw 
attention  to  the  state  of  things  which  it  has  produced, 
and  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  nourished  and  engen- 
dered. 

The  existing  form  of  the  university  is  particularly 
suited  for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  this  spirit. 
Perhaps  the  spirit  itself  lias  given  it  its  existing  form. 
It  is  called  a  university ;  but  the  fact  is,  neither  Ox- 
ford  nor  Cambridge,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
are  universities.  By  a  university  we  understand,  if 
the  term  has  any  proper  meaning,  a  society  devoted  to 
the  study  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  this  a  uni- 
versity differs  from  a  school  or  a  college.  It  is  aphice 
where  all  the  arts  and  sciences  should  be  studied.  It 
is  where  all  their  great  results  should  be  modified  and 
fused  into  a  whole.  It  is  where  the  narrow  views 
which  are  the  result  of  the  exclusive  study  of  particu- 
lar branches  of  the  sciences,  should  be  enlarged  by  their 
being  compared  with  the  results  of  universal  science. 
Viewing  religion,  science,  philosophy,  as  a  great  whole, 
they  require  to  be  surveyed  in  their  reUtive  propor- 
tions. These  great  results  require  to  be  mutually  fused, 
blended,  amalgamated.  To  effect  this  is  the  proper 
function  of  the  university :  in  a  university  the  arts  and 
sciences  should  be  studied  by  spirits  in  dose  mutual 
communion— does  Oxford  fulfil  this  ?  The  friends  and 
opponents  of  its  system  will  alike  answer,  No. 

The  friends  of  the  system  will  say,  we  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  so.  Our  highest  view  of  its  mission  is,  that  in 
it  should  be  formed  a  state  of  character,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, essentially  antagouistio  to  change  f  Its 
office  is,  to  assume  the  truth  of  certain  great  principles, 
and  to  plant  them  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. It  ought  to  be  the  great  pillar  and  support  of 
the  Church,  always  remembering,  that  what  we  mean 
by  the  Church  is  those  opinions  which  we  the  parties 
in  power  hold.  A  certain  mode  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing; moral,  intellectual,  religious,  and  political,  has  been 
established  here.  This  system  we  accept  with  all 
reverence.  We  do  not  inquire  into  it.  We  are  its  ser- 
vantSi  All  inquiring  spirits,  therefore,  we  do  our  best 
to  put  down.  That  human  nature  or  truth  progresses, 
we  believe  a  heresy  to  assert.  Wo  have  already  at- 
Uined  the  most  perfect  system  of  Christianity,  That 
system  is  the  embodied  idea  of  a  priesthood.     Every- 


hM  been  ngned  to ;  Init  this  is  only  m  a  sop  to  the  Cerberus  of 
ptbUe  opinion.  It  is  devoatly  hoped  that  the  nbsence  of  ma 
ehineiy  for  edocntion  in  physiod  science,  and  a  pious  regard  to 
the  prorisions  of  onr  founders  in  confining  fellowships  and 
Molarships  to  literary  merit,  will  snccMsfuUy  ward  off  the  threat- 
*attl  influ  of  inductive  habits  of  mind  incident  to  phtsical 
itttdies. 

fl^r.  Httber,  the  Oennan  hUtoriam  of  the  Ancient  £n^h 
UumsitiM,  and  their  inm  admirer,  aotvsUy  takaa  this  line  of 
vs^uneat  ia  their  defence, 


thing  which  tends  to  foster  this  is  good,  Ui  tontradict 
it  impious. 

The  university  does  not  profess,  therefore,  io  study 
universal  truth.     It  confines  itself  to  those  pursuits 
which  are  conducive  to  the  ends  mentioned  above.  Be- 
lieving practically  in  the  impossibility  of  discovering  any 
new  truth,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  there  is  any  truth  of 
importance  remaining  to  be  discovered,  its  system  is 
erudition,  not  thought.     Believing  that  all  the  trutlis 
of  religion  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
and  that  the  inquirer  after  them  has  only  to  turn  over 
the  Patristic  folios,  it  scorns  all  the  light  which  modern 
science  throws  on  the  sacred  page.     Believing  practi- 
cally that  sacred  truth  is  only  to  be  seen  through  the 
spectacles  of  existing  human  systems,  abrogating  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  individual  responsibility 
in  matters  of  faith,  it  does  its  best  to  destroy  all  in- 
dividual reasoning  on  subjects  connected  with  religion. 
Keep  in  the  beaten  path.  Bold  inquiries  into  history 
are  dangerous.     They  may  shake  your  belief  m  estab- 
lished  truths ;  don*t  trouble  yourself  in  moral  or  men- 
tal philosophy,  beyond  what  the  old  standards,Aristotle, 
Plato,  and  Butler,  have  written.      It  is  impossible  to 
say  in  what  this  thinking  age  will  end.  Beware  of  ex- 
amining too  closely  into  the  laws  of  thought.     To  our 
system  of  logic  nothing  can  possibly  be  added.     Ger- 
mans are  dreamers.     Scotch  metapliysicians  are  miser- 
ably shallow.    Do  you  think  it  possible  that  such  men 
as  Aristotle  and  Plato  should  not  have  sounded  the  re- 
motest depths  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  Aldrich  is 
not  their  veracious  interpreter.    A  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  these  subjects  will  perhaps  make  people  be- 
lieve only  on  rational  evidence.  What  then  will  become 
of  our  Church  system  P    The  same  reason  makes  us 
throw  all  the  contempt  on  the  study  of  mathematios  we 
are  able.    Viewed  at  their  highest,  they  are  only  the 
laws  of  the  nuiterial  universe,  and  deep  thinkers  will 
only  consider  as  real  the  suprasensible.  Facts,  and  the 
laws  of  their  investigation,  are  not  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  philosopher.     Things,  as  perceived  by  the 
senses,  do  not  inform  us  of  the  nature  of  real  existence. 
They  are  no  certain  test  of  truth.  A  mind  which  brings 
truth  to  the  test  of  facts,  and  only  believes  what  is 
possible,  would  have  little  or  no  reverence  for  the 
Fathers.     The  application  of  rational  evidence  to  the 
study  of  history,  and  the  belief  only  of  that  portion  of 
it,  for  which  evidence  exists,  is  to  touch  the  very  ark 
of  the  covenant.     How  many  of  our  most  cherished 
views  and  prejudices  would  perish  if  such  a  criterion 
were   employed!     Such   a  test  accurately  employed 
would  destroy  most  of  our  theories  about  Catho- 
lic truth,   and  yet  tlicy  are  by  all  means  to  be  be 
lieved,  however  deficient  in  evidence  or  probability. 
Political  economy  produces  Radicalism.  What  rational 
man  would  rest  on  such  a  basis  of  belief  as  statistics  ? 
What  need  is  there  to  examine  into  the  philosophical 
principles  of  law  P  Has  not  Blackstone  written  all  that 
can  be  written  on  the  subject  P    You  had  far  better 
be  employed  in  debatbg  about  the  different  meanings  of 
r*  and  ^•,and  discussing  the  quantity  of  a  syllable,  ascer- 
taining the  precise  worth  of  some  ancient  coin,  weight, 
or  measure ;  or,  if  you  will  meddle  with  such  subjects, 
study  the  Eepublio  and  Laws  of  Pkto,  and  reject  all 
modem  experience.  Such  pursuits  and  studies  are  the 
best  suited  forformingthe mindsof  Professorsof  Ecdesi* 

Mtical  History.   To  bo  igaoraut  of  the  hiatoj?  of  our 
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own  country,  and  of  all  Europe  besides,  is  a  far  less 
deadly  sin  than  to  commit  a  false  quantity.  It  is  far 
better  to  be  ignorant  of  all  the  glorious  works  of  Crea- 
tion and  their  uses  than  not  to  be  able  to  write  cor- 
rect Latin.  You  may  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
eclipses,  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  causes  of 
the  tides,  the  profundities  of  the  solar  system,  but  if 
you  cannot  write  Alcaics  or  Iambics,  you  shall  never  be 
elected  to  a  scholarship.  However  ignorant  you  may 
be  of  all  the  philosophical  principles  of  grammar,  be 
sure  you  know  all  Dawes's  canons.  Although  you  cau- 
not  write  a  line  of  English  correctly  ;  and  if  you  were 
to  attempt  to  compose  a  sermon  yourself,  it  would  be 
utterly  unfit  for  delivery  in  the  pulpit ;  or  if  you  were 
to  attempt  to  speak  in  public,  you  would  be  a  cruel  in- 
fliction on  your  auditory ;  yet  bo  sure  you  can  imitate 
the  style  of  Livy,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides.  This  is 
far  more  important  than  to  know  even  their  contents. 
Finally,  of  the  one  class  of  subjects  we  know  nothing, 
of  the  other  something;  if  the  subjects  in  question 
were  generally  studied,  wc  should  cease  to  hold  the 
monopoly  of  education. 

Such  are  the  feelings  which  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously govern  Oxford.  The  limitation  of  its  studies 
destroys  its  character  as  a  uuiversity.  The  enchain- 
ment of  the  mind  to  establish  theories  of  truth  destrovs 
it  as  a  place  of  intellectual  and  moral  training.  Why 
is  encouragement  alone  afforded  to  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  chiefly  to  the  most  unimportant  parts 
of  the  literature  of  those  languiiges  ?  Is  the  great 
modem  world  nothing?  Is  its  poetry  nothing?  Is  its 
philosophy  nothing  P  Are  Latin  verses  more  important 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  great  results  of  modern 
science  ?  Are  the  theories  and  reveries  of  the  Timreus 
less  dangerous,  or  more  worthy  of  study  than  modern 
Geology  ?  Are  the  dreams  of  the  mystics  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  sound  views  of  Scriptural  criticism  P  Are  the 
interests  of  Oriental  literature  to  be  represented  by 
half  a  dozen  pupils  who  attend  the  lectures  of  Profes- 
sor Wilson?  Ought  the  publication  of  notes  on  a 
Greek  play  to  be  the  road  to  the  office  of  chief  over- 
seer of  soub  ?  If  we  have  had  great  men,  they  have 
not  become  great  by  these  pursuits,  but  in  spite  of  these 
pursuits.  What  a  mass  of  talent  has  been  frittered 
away  on  these  puerilities,  or  handed  over  to  hopeless 
superstition !  Can  a  body  which  systematically  ex- 
cludes nine-tenths  of  the  subjects  of  human  thought 
from  the  circle  of  its  studies  be  with  any  propriety 
designated  a  university. 

But  we  must  descend  to  particulars,  and  bring  our 
charge  in  a  more  definite  form ;  we  must  point  out  the 
disease  of  the  system,  and  then  snggest  its  remedies. 

1.  Originalthinkin^is  discouraged  at  Oxford.  The 
whole  system  is  to  encourage  erudition  and  not  tliought. 
Sciences  arc  not  studied  as  sciences,  but  as  books.  It 
is  the  correctness  of  the  student's  knowledge  of  his 
books,  and  not  the  scicntiQc  knowledge  of  his  subjects, 
which  is  the  test  of  merit  in  an  Oxford  examination. 
No  eflbrt  is  made  to  test  the  student's  acquaintance 
with  the  real  science  of  the  subject,  or  to  develop  in 
his  mind  universal  views  of  truth.  The  question  is, 
what  says  your  book  ?  If,  for  instance,  a  student  takes 
in  the  ethics,  it  is  no  matter  of  chief  importance  to  be 
able  to  compare  Aristotle's  system  with  other  systems  of 
moral  truth,  or  to  probe  deeply  into  its  defects.  It  is 
no  proof  of  profici^cy  to  er^ct  ii  yiew  Qf  mau'^  moral 


nature  out  of  different  existing  systems  which  b  actu- 
ally consistent  with  Revelation.  The  effiect  of  this  is 
to  crush  thought,  to  remain  satisfied  with  assumed 
principles.  There  is  no  effort  to  read  history  with  a 
philosophic  eye ;  to  ascertain  what  will  be  from  what 
has  been.  To  discover  the  invariable  laws  of  human  de- 
velopment is  no  part  of  the  Oxford  system.  The  ever- 
recurring  demand  is  simple  fact.  What  says  livy, 
what  Herodotus,  what  Thucydides  ?  But  to  extract 
truth  from  these  writers ;  to  ascertain  whether  these 
writers  have  spoken  truth,  and  to  obtain  a  living  viev 
of  past  time,  is  not  viewed  at  Oxford  as  the  study  of 
history.  According  to  Oxford  modes  of  thinking,  Alisoa 
is  a  better  liistorian  than  Carlyle;  Clarendon  than 
Macaulay ;  the  movements  of  a  fleet  are  of  equal  im- 
portance as  the  development  of  a  principle. 

The  stndy  of  logic  is  placed  at  Oxfrad  on  the  nar- 
rowest possible  basis.  Aldrich  still  continues  the  text- 
book. The  philosophy  of  the  human  reason,  according 
to  the  Oxford  creed,  is  contained  within  the  narrow 
limit  of  his  pages.  Now,  it  is  none  of  our  present 
business  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  merit  of  ex- 
isting systems  of  logic,  or  of  the  philosophy  of  mind ; 
but  that  Aldrich  contains  a  moderately  true  account  of 
the  matter,  it  requires  all  the  faith,  and  more  than  the 
faith,  of  an  Oxford  man  to  believe.  It  is  quite  asto- 
nishing how  few  Oxford  men  have  read  the  Oiganon, 
although  logic  is  the  study  to  which  the  university  has 
especial  respect.  The  logicians  of  the  middle  ages  are 
unheard  of  and  unknown.  Modem  writers  might  as 
well  never  have  existed.  No  effort  is  made  to  create 
a  really  scientific  system  out  of  past  labours.  Mental 
philosophy  is  viewed  at  Oxford  as  a  completed  science, 
in  which  no  discovery  is  possible,  and  to  which  no  ad- 
dition can  be  made.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  nniver- 
sal  want  of  faith  at  Oxford  in  the  progreasiveness  of 
truth.  The  existence  of  real  scientific  thou^t  pie- 
supposes  the  perception  of  a  want.  Oxford  men  do 
not  feel  this  want.  It  presupposes  that  truth,  in  aay 
particular  department,  is  not  yet  attained,  but  is  always 
being  attained.  The  unscientific  nature  of  the  Oxford 
mind  is  well  contented  with  the  existing  system.  It 
is  devoid  of  scientific  doubt ;  it  exerts  no  eager  in- 
quiry. Hence,  year  after  year  goes  on.  They  aie 
always  studying  logic.  No  addition  is  made,  llie 
very  same  subjects  which  occupied  them  ten  yean  ago 
occupy  them  now,  and  are  no  nearer  being  decided. 
Consequently,  the  science  of  logic  is  waterlogged — it 
makes  no  progress.  Aldrich  is  still  all  in  alL  The 
reason  of  this  is — "  to  question  the  estabUshed  '*  has 
become,  at  Oxford,  heresy,  and  scientific  progression  is 
inseparable  from  scientific  doubt. 

We  often  think  with  wonder  with  what  a  small 
amount  of  reading,  information,  or  thinking,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  man  at  Oxford  to  obtain  the  reputation  of 
a  profound  philosopher.    The  actual  acquamtance  with 
three  or  four  treatises  of  Aristotle,  as  many  of  Pbto, 
"  Butler*s  Analogy  and  Sciinons,"  and  a  total  ignorance 
of  all  else  wliich  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject, 
before  or  since,  entitle  a  man  to  think  himself  worthy 
of  a  liigh  rank  as  a  man  of  science.     Such  a  state  of 
things  would  seem  incredible  in  a  university.     We 
will  venture  to  a.ssert,  that  not  one  in  fifty  men  who 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  scientific  thought  in  Oxford 
have  ever  read  through  the  works  of  Aristotle  or  Plato. 
Of  Oriental  philosophy,  And  of  tho  philosophy  of  the 
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middle  ages,  the  whole  class  are  simply  profoundly 
ignonnt.  Mea  professing  to  be  mental  pliilosophers, 
and  capable  of  giving  instmction  in  mental  science, 
have  not  read  the  writings  of  our  own  countrymen; 
the  Sootch  metaphysicians  they  have  not  seen ;  to  the 
German  writers  they  have  not  given  tlie  smallest  at- 
tention. The  great  mass  of  the  profound  intellects, 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  study  of  their 
own  mental  frame,  as  far  as  these  philosophers  are 
concerned,  have  existed  in  vain.  This  fact  is  worthy 
of  attention,  as  proving  the  utterly  unscientific  condi- 
tion of  the  university,  quite  apart  from  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  systems  themselves.  If  the  study  of 
mind  be  a  science,  the  great  theories  of  mind,  whether 
true  or  false,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  ad- 
vanced, must  be  the  subjects  on  wliich  that  science  is 
to  operate,  and  without  the  study  of  which  it  cannot 
progress.  I  may  wholly  disbelieve  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain principles  of  mental  philosophy;  but  the  study  of 
them  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  progress  of  that 
philosophy.  The  present  st«te  of  Oxford,  respecting 
mental  science,  is  only  defensible  on  the  principle  that 
truth  respecting  mind  is  unattainable,  and  mental 
science  an  impossibility. 

Nor  is  physical  science  in  a  better  condition.  Physi- 
cal science  is  the  study  of  the  book  of  nature.  It  is 
the  elevation  of  the  mind  from  nature's  self,  to  nature's 
glorious  Author ;  from  the  works  of  God,  to  the  great 
and  ^orious  worker.  Now,  in  this  branch  of  science, 
there  is  not  the  smallest  life  in  the  university.*  In  no 
point  b  it  more  completely  dead.  Some  think  that 
the  study  of  nature  leads  to  infidelity,  though  St. 
Paul  tells  us  it  displays  God's  eternal  power  and  God- 
head. Others  say,  that  it  is  a  bad  discipline  for 
the  mind ;  that  it  subjects  truth  to  the  test  of  the 
senses;  that  it  leads  to  materialism;  that  it  sub- 
verts our  belief  in  the  true  principles  of  causation ; 
that  it  destroys  the  ideality  of  the  mind.  These 
things  might  be  said  by  sceptics ;  but  one  is  siu** 
prised  to  know  that  they  are  maintained  among  those 
who  at  least  profess  to  believe  that  the  universe  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  Omnipotent.  We  assert  it  ad- 
visedly, Oxford  men  are  scandalously  ignorant  of  natural 
philosophy.  No  means  are  adopted  to  give  them  an 
idea  on  the  subject.  Men  attain  its  highest  honours 
who  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  aU  the  phenomena  and 
hiws  of  nature,  and  who  have  not  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  works  of  God. 
To  the  same  charge,  with  some  splendid  exceptions, 

•  While  ire  write,  we  hear  of  a  movement  at  Oxford  for 
erecting  a  mnteaoi  and  lecture  rooms  for  natonl  philosophy ; 
bat  this  movement  is  confined  to  a  few.  A  meeting  was  held 
ia  the  Theatre,  at  Oxford,  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  last  com- 
memoration, at  yrhich  the  speakers  were,  the  Warden  of  New 
College,  the  Master  of  University,  the  Master  of  Pembroke,  the 
Principal  of  Brasennose,  Professors  Powell  and  Daubeny,  and 
HessTS.  Oreswell,  Hayward  Cox,  Sewell,  and  Hill.  Less  than 
one  half  of  the  heads  of  houses,  and  a  few  professors,  were  pre- 
sent, with  a  sprinkling  of  ladies.  Such  was  the  inauguration  of 
physical  science  in  the  university.  Happily,  a  liberal  individual, 
resident  in  the  metropolis,  has  come  forward  with  an  offer  of 
210,000  towards  the  undertaking ;  and  it  now  remains  for  ns  to 
see  what  the  nniversity  will  contribute  from  its  ample  funds, 
arising  from  the  monopoly  in  printing  Biblea  and  Testaments. 
Wc  shall  rejoice  if  shame  compel  an  instalment  towards  meeting 
the  demands  of  public  opinion.  But  until  fellowships  are  given 
ss  a  reward  of  scientific  merit,  the  machinery  for  instruction 
most  be  still  wanting,  and  the  collection  of  a  museum  oompara* 
tively 


the  clergy  as  a  body  lie  open.  Men  who  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  mode  at  which  the  great  truths  of  as« 
tronomy  are  arrived  at,  woiild  think  it  disgraceful  not 
to  be  able  to  scan  a  Greek  verse.  We  ask,  in  deep 
astonishment,  liow  is  it  possible  for  a  university  to 
neglect  physical  science  as  it  is  neglected  at  Oxford  P 
The  true,  though  we  trust  the  unconscious,  cause  of 
this  neglect  is,  the  secret  consciousness  that  the  hearty 
study  of  physical  science  wonld  be  utterly  subversive 
of  the  Oxford  principles  of  mystical  philosophy. 

Until  of  late  years,  Dr.  Buckhind  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  some  attention  to  the  study  of  geology,  not 
without  considerable  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  Geology  is  a  science  which  has  attractions 
for  its  study  of  which  other  sciences  are  destitute.  It 
is  not  only  a  science,  but  a  recreation.  It  admits  of 
being  studied  in  the  open  air,  and  on  horseback ;  hence 
it  has  even  some  inducement  for  the  votary  of  pleasure. 
This,  however,  constitutes  the  only  exception,  and  that 
only  for  a  time.  Dr.  Bncklaud's  class  has  dwindled  to 
threes  and  fours!  The  science  of  astronomy,  that 
most  magnificent  study  of  the  human  intellect,  lies 
prostrate.  Nineteeu-twentieths  of  the  fellows  have 
little  or  no  acquaintance  with  its  ordinary  truths. 
There  is  no  inducement  at  Oxford  to  study  physical 
science ;  the  rewards  are  for  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  An  Oxford  student  never  troubles  liis  head 
about  it ;  hardly  comprehends  the  subjects  connected 
with  it.  They  do  not  pay.  A  professor  may  advertise 
a  lecture,  but  he  will  get  no  chkss ;  until,  from  sheer 
discouragement,  he  will  cease  to  advertise  more  lec- 
tures than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  him 
payment  of  his  salary. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dilate  on  the  state  of  the 
physical  sciences  at  Oxford.  The  state  of  mathemati- 
cal studies  is  sufficient  proof.  Where  mathematics 
are  not  studied,  the  physical  sciences  cannot  exist. 
Now,  Oxford  professedly  encourages  mathematical 
studies.  She  has  a  class  list.  But,  while  all  the  ad- 
vantages go  the  other  way,  with  what  success  is  the 
experiment  attended  ?  We  appeal  to  the  mathemati- 
cal class  list ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  mathe- 
matical class  is  very  important  to  many  young  men 
in  obtaining  situations  in  public  schools.  If  our 
memory  does  not  fail  us,  the  number  of  students 
who  obtained  mathematical  honours  last  term  was 
ten ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  to  obtain  a  fourth 
class,  all  that  is  necessary  is  an  acquaintance  with  four 
books  of  Euclid,  and  Algebra  as  far  as  equations, 
mathematical  studies  at  Oxford  must  bo  low  indeed. 
But  it  will  be  said,  Cambridge  studies  the  mathema- 
tical sciences,  and  Oxford  the  mental  and  moral.  To 
separate  these  studies  is  not  to  perform  their  mission 
as  universities.  Cambridge  ought  to  study  the  mental 
and  moral,  and  Oxford  the  physical  and  mathematical. 
But,  to  any  real  scientific  use,  we  doubt  whether 
science  of  any  kind  is  studied  at  Oxford ;  whether  it 
be  mathematical,  mental,  moral,  or  religious.  Deep, 
scientific  study  would  imperil  the  Oxford  system  of 
religious  belief.  With  them,  sciences  are  already  de- 
veloped far  enough  for  any  good  purpose.  All  that 
remains  for  the  existing  generation  is,  by  the  exertion 
of  mere  erudition,  to  store  up  what  has  already  been 
discovered.  Oxford  would  redace  science  to  the  state 
it  was  in  under  the  lower  Greek  empire— a  criticism 
of  former  great  works  without  any  attempt  to  emulate 
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ihem.  Tbrt  Uieie  labours  require  to  be  carried  on 
unto  perfection— that  there  ahould  be  a  generena  at- 
tempt to  outstrip  what  has  gone  before — seldom  enters 
the  head  of  an  Oxonian.  The  proof  of  this  ia^  the 
sciences  at  Oxford  make  no  progress.  Questions  of 
morals^  merit,  politics,  religion,  continue  the  same. 
Whatever  progress  is  made,  is  made  outside  the  uni- 
versity. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the  scientific  princi- 
ples of  poetry  were  suited  to  be  an  Oxford  study,  and 
that  it  was  a  study  which  was  in  keeping  with  the  genius 
of  the  place.  The  utter  want  of  scientific  spirit  is  de- 
structive to  scientific  inquiry  of  every  description. 
Poetry  itself  is  little  cultivated ;  the  principles  of  poetry 
are  not  understood  at  Oxford.  The  only  treatise  on  the 
subject  which  can  be  said  to  be  studied  is  the  Poetics 
of  Aristotle.  But  on  whatever  subject  Aristotle  was 
great,  the  laws  of  poetic  thought  were  certainly  not 
what  hb  mind  was  (Mdculated  to  grasp.  Of  enthusiasm, 
at  least,  he  was  guiltless.  A  terminal  lecture  is  also 
read  on  the  subject  of  poetry,  by  the  professor.  In 
order  that  it  may  be  as  extensively  useful  as  possible, 
and  may  convey  the  most  definite  ideas  into  the  minds  of 
the  auditors,  it  is  written  in  Latin.  Frequently,  instead 
of  teaching  the  great  principles  of  poetry,  it  lar^ly 
deals  in  renderings  of  pieces  of  English  writers  into 
Latin  verse.  Louth^s  Lectures  on  Isaiah  were  oncf 
delivered  from  this  chair,  but,  alas !  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen!  Of  late  years,*  instead  of  looking  out  for  a 
person  most  competent  to  explain  the  principles  of 
poetry,  the  filling  of  this  chair  has  been  made  the  test 
for  trying  the  strength  of  certain  theological  parties 
in  the  university.  One  lecture  a  term  must  be  given 
to  attain  the  sidary. 

But  poetry,  as  everything  else  which  has  been 
written  since  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  stands  excluded  from  the  studies  of  the 
Uniyersity.  The  classical  poets  are  studied,  because 
the  study  of  them  pays.  They  are  the  road  to  the 
attaining  fellowships  and  classes.  But  the  great  works 
of  poetry  produced  by  the  modern  mind  form  no  part 
of  systematic  Oxford  study.  Our  own  immort^il  coun- 
trymen, Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  contents,  weigh  little  in  an 
Oxford  examination.  Far  better  are  heathen  poets 
than  Christian.  Periiaps  Milton  is  too  Puritanical ;  at 
any  rate,  he  was  a  Dissenter,  and  uncatholic.  Poetry, 
to  be  acceptable  at  Oxford,  must  be  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
One  class  we  should  except — ^the  mystic  religious. 
Men  who  would  scoff  at  Milton  may  full  well  be  de- 
voted admirers  of  Keble. 

*Jt  xDttflt  be  admitted  that  the  prosent  professor,  Mr.  Garbet, 
Is,  in  all  reapecU  (excepting  non-residence),  qualified  for  his  post. 
Bat  he  owes  his  election,  not  to  a  consideration  of  his  merits,  but 
to  a  sooceKfol  oppotition  to  his  antagonist,  Mr.  Williams,  arising 
out  of  the  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  Traots  for  the  Times. 
Baoentljr,  the  tables  were  turned.  The  present  Anglo-Saxon  profes* 
sor  owes  his  appointment  to  his  contributions  to  the  Guardian 
(Puseyite)  newspaper.  The  present  logic  professor,  to  one  of  his 
opponents  being  snpposed  to  have  studied  German  philosophy, 
and  but  lately  the  election  to  a  professorship  of  raodeni  languages, 
all  bat  hung  on  iheconnection  of  one  of  the  candidate8,by  marriage, 
with  the  editor  of  a  weekly  journal  of  Puseyite  tendencies.  A  few 
years  since,  Professor  Maurice,  of  King's  College,  London,  was  pre- 
vented from  being  a  candidate  for  the  Political  Economy  chair, 
thfongh  his  regeetion  of  Dr.  Posey's  views  on  baptism.  To  such 
aa  «st«it  do  prqudioes  of  this  deieriplion  pervade  eveiy thing  ai 


Similar  to  the  other  subjeota  of  poivatti  ii  ths  syi> 
tern  which  has  grown  np  of  late  years^  known  as  Ox- 
ford theology.  Aa  distinct  from  soiei^c  thoaghi,  it 
may  well  be  charaoterised  as  erudition,  oombiaed  with 
unblushing  sophistry.  It  is  now  well  known  to  eontsm 
nothing  new.  It  resembles  com  thrice  thrashed.  It 
consists  of  a  mass  of  statements^  a  hundred  timet  re- 
peated, and  a  hundred  times  refuted,  and  then  repeated 
over  again  with  unblushing  effrontery.  The  great  secret 
of  its  success  has  been,  that,  when  thrown,  it  hsi  al- 
ways met  ita  fall  by  a  atont  denial  that  it  has  fallcD, 
and  the  world  haye  kindly  believed  it.  It  never  oosld 
have  been  produced  in  a  place  wheie  sdentifie  though 
or  hbtorical  criticism  had  flourished.  Had  Oxfcri 
minds  understood  the  laws  of  evidence,  or  had  they 
been  imbued  with  the  principles  of  mathematical  proof, 
Newman  and  hia  disciples  would  have  laboured  ui  the 
fire.  Had  even  logic  flourished  aa  a  sdence,  Pus^yitm 
must  have  been  strangled  at  its  birth.  Tractarianism, 
as  far  as  the  arguments  on  which  it  rests  are  Goneerned, 
is  beneath  contempt.  As  a  system  addressed  to  nunds 
devoid  of  perception  of  scientifio  truth,  revelling  is 
mysticism,  and  filled  with  principles  aoited  to  its  re- 
ception, it  has  succeeded  in  deluging  the  Choreh. 

We  shall  now  point  out  what  it  ia  in  the  existing 
Oxford  sy.'item  which  produces  these  results,  and  alwayv 
will  produce  them,  as  long  as  the  system  la  permitted 
to  continue.  !First,  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  place— the 
spirit  of  priestcraft.  This  is  the  primary  cause.  Thst 
it  is  there  is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  help,  no  more 
than  we  can  help  certain  original  defeeta  in  the  Irish 
character,  the  fruitful  cause  of  their  present  miseries. 
Its  existence  we  lament,  and  hope  that  in  time  it  will 
be  purged  out.  Our  business  is  with  the  secondaiy 
causes  of  these  phenomena.  Of  these,  the  first  i8,tkst 
the  University,  as  a  body,  prescrihea  no  inatroctioa  for 
its  students.  The  whole  of  the  iuatruetion  at  Qxibfd 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges.  We  will  put  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  usual  course  of  an  Cbiford  student; 
and  that  we  may  take  a  favourable  oaae,  we  will  ds* 
scribe  the  course  of  a  candidate  for  honours. 

The  first  thing  which  an  Oxouian  has  to  do,  after 
passing  his  matriculation  examination,  is  to  subscribe 
the  thirty-nine  articles.  In  thb  act  is  laid  the  fint 
foundation  of  Jesuitism  and  insincerity.  How  can  a 
lad  of  the  age  of  seventeen  years  *  have  his  mind  so  de- 
veloped as  to  have  settled  his  belief  on  tho  book  of  arti- 
cles, and  all  the  nice  points  of  theology  therem  involved !' 
For  let  it  be  observed,  the  thirty-nine  articles  are  not 
a  simple  statement  of  the  great  facts  of  ChristiaoitT. 
like  the  apostles'  creed,  but  involve  questbns  of  the 
most  difficult  points  of  dogmatic  theology.  The  great 
majority  of  young  men  have  never  read  through  the 
thirty-nine  articles  when  they  are  called  upon  to  s»«b- 
scribe  them;  and  yet  a  sincere  subscriber  ought  to  hare 
read  through,  and  in  some  degree  even  assented  to,  the 
book  of  homilies,  for  one  of  the  artidea  recogmsra 
their  authority.  No  means,  however,  are  adopted  by 
the  university  authorities  to  insure  that  ther  should 
be  perused  before  subscription.  But  we  do  asert  thftt 
no  young  man,  of  the  age  which  young  men  nsnaDrire 
when  they  go  to  the  university,  ought  to  be  called  oc: 

to  subscribe  his  belief  in  the  articles.    Thev  inroh  o 

■  . . , * 

*  Mr,  Francis  Newsksn,  in  his  pre&ce  to  Br.  Hnbei's  iwi  cm 
the  £q^h  Universities,  has  not  stated  the  difiouhies  tii 
ralisisg  influence  of  subscription  at  this  early  age. 
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poinU^  9^  for  inttanoft,  the  seTenteentb,  on  which  men 
of  the  most  eminent  Ghmtianity,  the  deepest  humility, 
ihe  most  practised  intellect,  have  agreed  to  diifer.  If 
a  joimg  man  has  formed  opinions  at  so  earlj  an  age  on 
points  such  as  these,  all  we  can  say  is,  he  ought  not. 
He  cannot  be  in  pos&eitsion  of  such  a  range  of  ideas 
as  to  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment.  His  mind  ought 
to  be  unformed  and  undcTcloped ;  and  while  it  i:i  in 
this  state,  it  is  incapable  of  forming  correct  opinions  on 
points  involving  the  highest  metaphysical  dii&culty. 

We  write  this  with  all  assurance,  because  we  believe 
iLat  even  our  Oxford  friends  themselves  will  agree 
with  us  that  young  men,  of  tlie  age  of  17,  IS,  or  ID 
jcars,  ought  not  to  have  their  minds  made  up  on  the 
abstrusest  points  of  Christian  theology.  To  do  su  in- 
vulves  a  simple  physical  impossibility,  or  a  gross  per- 
version of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 

But  we  are  aware  that  the  defenders  of  thia  system 
maintain  that,  in  calling  on  a  young  man  to  subscribe  the 
thirty-nine  articles^  they  only  call  upon  him  to  accept 
them  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  This  does  not 
alter  the  case.  Whether  it  be  possible  really  to  believe 
on  the  authority  of  any  fallible  guide  (and  the  Churcii 
isays  that  she  is  a  fallible  guide),  we  doubt.  We  be- 
Ueve  not  in  the  truth  itself,  but  in  the  guide.  But,  we 
answer,  be  it  so,  and  what  is  the  necessary  conclusion? 
Not,  surely,  that  he  should  dechure  his  consent  in  the 
manuer  in  whieh  it  is  now  declared,  but  that  he  should 
say,  I  believe  auch  and  such  truths,  on  the  autiiority  of 
the  Church,  It  is  a  very  non-natural  sense  of  the  words 
which  maLea  the  present  form  of  subscription  mean 
auything  of  this  kind.  The  act  of  appealing  to  the 
great  Governor  of  the  Universe  is  so  solemn  an  act, 
that  the  words  in  which  that  appeal  is  made  cannot  be 
too  plain,  simple,  and  definite,  free  from  even  the  sem- 
blance of  equivocation. 

But  othera  sav,  by  subscription  a  young  man  merely 
declares  his  readiness  to  be  instructed  in  the  ])riuciples 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  oath  says  no  such 
thmg.  It  actiudly  says,  I  believe  such  and  such  things, 
which  the  party  subscribing  does  not  believe — which 
he  does  not  understand — which  ho  ought  not  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  about.  If  this  be  aU  that  is  intended, 
what  more  simple  than  to  bring  the  words  of  the  sub- 
scription into  harmony  with  the  intention  ?  Let  it  be 
pkiidy  and  simply — I  am  ready  to  be  educated  in  the 
faith  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  so  help  me  God. 

As  subscription  to  the  articles  is  at  present  estub- 
Uahed  at  Oxford,  we  say  advisedly  that  it  has  a  neces- 
sary tendency  to  destroy  in  a  young  man's  mind  the 
idea  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath — shall  we  add,  it  is  be- 
ginning the  university  course  with  what  must  be,  in 
many  caaea^  an  act  of  peijury  ?  It  is  an  equivocation. 
It  accustooia  the  mind  to  Jesuitical  interpretations  of 
plain  words.  It  is  laying  a  foundation,  on  which,  if 
Tractarians  go  on  building,  you  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain. Nothing  but  habit  can  have  accustomed  the 
Vice-ChanceUor  to  sit  quietly  in  his  chair,  to  hear  the 
great  name  of  God  invoked,  and  all  the  time  to  be  in- 
wardly sensible  that  vast  numbers  of  the  parties  thus 
mvoking  it  have  not  even  read  the  thing  to  which  they 
are  thus  solemnly  attesting  their  belief.  We  cannot  but 
tbmk  that  nothing  but  the  habit  of  viewing  tlus  sub* 
ject  in  a  light  exclusively  political  can  have  maintamed 
a  practice  so  utterly  inunoral»  and  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense. 


While  we  are  on  this  part  of  our  aaljact.  we  mxut 
mention  a  matter  closely  oonneoted  with  it,  reapeding 
which  we  think  worse  tlum  even  of  the  preceding  prac- 
tice. An  Oxford  student  must  reside  twelve  terms, 
and  during  this  time  he  must  receive  the  sacrament 
nine  times.  We  say  must,  for  it  is  nothing  short  of 
actual  obligation,  for  the  penalty  of  not  receiving  the 
sacrament  is  loss  of  term.  As  the  sacrament  is  usually 
admuuhtercd  near  the  end  of  term,  the  loss  of  term  is, 
in  fact,  a  pecuniary  penalty,  involving  tlie  loss  of  the 
expenses  incurred  during  tenn,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
expenses  of  one-third  of  the  college  year.  Besides  this, 
a  far  more  serious  matter  is  the  delay  which  it  would 
occasion  with  resipcct  to  the  degree ;  and,  if  the  neglect 
was  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  ultimate  loss  of  the 
degree  altogctlier.  Now,  as  young  men  come  to  Ox- 
ford for  the  purpose  of  keeping  terms,  and  attaining 
degrees,  attendance  on  the  sacrament  is  enforced  by 
the  highest  penalties  which  the  university  can  inflict 
short  of  expulsion.  We  have  heard  it  ai'gued,  however, 
that  the  students  are  not  forced  to  receive  the  sacra^ 
nieut,  The  steps  of  this  argument  are  so  Jesuitical, 
that  they  forcibly  remind  us  of  an  argument  employed 
by  one  of  the  Jesuits  ag-tiiust  one  of  the  Protestant 
galley  slaves,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Pro- 
testant had  promised  thut,  if  the  Jesuit  could  prove 
that  he  was  not  persecuted  for  religion,  he  would  con- 
form to  the  Ilomun  Church,  otherwise  he  thought 
persecution  gave  him  some  resemblance  to  his  Divine 
Master.  After  much  arguing  on  both  sides,  the  Jesuit 
being  haid  pressed  to  escape  the  inference  that  religion 
was  the  cause  of  the  Protestant's  suffcruigs,  said— ^ 
"  Well,  but  it  is  his  Majesty  *s  pleasure  that  vil  his  sub- 
jects should  live  aud  die  good  Catholics."  Consequently, 
it  was  not  for  religion  that  the  Protestant  was  a  galley 
slave,  but  for  politics.  And  so  no  one  is  forced  to  at- 
tend the  sacrament ;  but  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  coU 
lege  authorities  that  every  one  who  does  not  shall  lose 
his  tenn,  forfeit  the  expenses  incurred,  and,  ultimately, 
if  he  continue  contumacious,  lose  his  degree.  This  looks 
something  very  like  compulsion.^ 

Now,  to  enforce  attendance  on  the  highest  mystery 
of  the  Christiau  religion,  by  penalties  of  this  kind,  we 
are  quite  sure,  if  left  to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  the 
simple  Christian,  will  be  pronounced  to  be  an  impiety. 
We  camiot  imagine  a  thing  more  calculated  to  destroy 
all  sound  religious  feeling.  It  teaches  the  student  to 
view  the  highest  act  of  Christian  worship  as  a  neces- 
sary form  to  be  submitted  to  for  the  attainment  of  a 
degree.  To  do  so  is  consistent  with  no  Christian  view 
of  the  sacrament.  It  is  only  consistent  with  the  opus 
operatuui  notion  of  popery,  and  hardly  with  that.  Wo 
believe  tluit  the  majority  of  Christians  in  England  are 
now  firmly  persuaded  that  the  sacramental  test, as  a  pre- 
condition of  office,  was  a  cruel  abomination.  We  are 
no  less  firmly  persuaded  that  the  practice  we  are  cen- 
suring of  forcing  men  to  receive  the  sacrament,  under 
the  penalty  of  loss  of  term  and  degree,  is  little  better, 
and  well  calculated  to  make  them  hypocrites. 

We  know  it  will  be  said,  in  reply,  the  sin  of  unwor- 
thily receiving  the  holy  oommunion  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  recipient.    If  unworthy,  he  should  abstain,  at  the 

*  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  mention  exoeptioni  to  thu  practice. 
Under  the  Bi«hop  of  Htrelbid,  during  the  period  of  hii  preii- 
dmqr  0T«  8L  Mwy*a  Hall,  wa  have  hsaid  it  statad  that  adiib- 
nat  ooufH  was  panuMU 
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cost  both  of  term  and  degree.  He  should,  undoubtedly; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  wliere  the  sacrament  is 
received  iu  pure  carelessness,  as  matter  of  business, 
such  feelings  are  not  to  be  expected.     Even  in  cases 
where  it  does  apply,  we  have  read  our  Bibles  too  care- 
fully not  to  know  that  it  is  there  written,  "It  is  im- 
possible but  that  offences  will  come,  but  woe  unto  that 
man  through  whom  they  come."  The  university  lays  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  young  raan*s  way.     It  tempts 
him  to  attend  the  sacrament,  when  he  ought  to  abstain, 
by  the  highest  penalty  which  it  can  enforce,  short  of 
expulsion.     The  unworthy,  thus  tempted,  attend,  and 
commit  a  great  sin.     Woe  to  him  who  thus  lays  a 
stumbling-block  in  his  brother's  way.   Now,  can  it  for 
one  moment  be  imagined  that  the  whole  body  of  young 
men,  such  as  are  the  Oxford  students,  are  in  a  fit  state 
of  mind  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion  ?   Is  it 
even  probable  that  they  are  ?   One  has  only  to  remem- 
ber one's  undergraduate  days ;  one  has  only  to  remem- 
ber the  follies  one  has  witnessed,  and  to  call  to  mind 
what  one  has  heard  of  college  tricks,  college  convivi- 
ality, and  college  dissipation,  to  be  quite  certain  of  the 
contrary.     Nor  can  we  think  so  ill  of  human  nature  as 
to  think  that  parties  guilty  of  these  excesses  would  at- 
tend, unless  compelled.     The  writer  can  well  remem- 
ber that  it  was  his  fate  tx)  be  located  inunediately  over 
a  noisy  rowing  man.     On  nights  preceding  the  admini- 
stration of  the  sacrament  (whether  done  purposely  or 
not  he  cannot  say)  it  was  frequently  the  custom  for 
the  individual  in  question  to  entertain  a  noisy  drunken 
wine  party,  which  was  continued  till  an  early  hour  of 
the  following  morning.  Within  a  few  hours  after  this, 
the  parties  received  the  sacrament,  half  recovered  from 
their  night's  debauch.  It  is  impossible  that  these  parties 
would  have  pursued  this  course,  had  not  the  system 
adopted   at  Oxford  profpiied  the  sacred  rite  below 
the  dignity  of  a  oommoii!  meal.     He  never  remembers 
that  a  man  was  desired  to  absent  himself  from  impro- 
per oonduct  in  his  own  college,  although  it  was  well 
known  that  many  of  the  men  were  suffering  from  a 
penalty  with  which  a  certain  species  of  vice  is  fre- 
quently attended.  He  has  heard  of  one  or  two  expelled 
in  other  colleges,  but  the  cases  were  extremely  rare. 
One  Oxford  tutor,  not  unknown  to  many,  was  accus- 
tomed to  designate  the  sacred  ordinance  by  the  nick-name 
of  "Taking  wine  with  the  Provost."     Such  is  the  re- 
sult of  debasing  religious  ordinances  to  be  regarded  as 
matters  of  common  business.    Can  auything  justify  it  ? 
Can  any  supposed  advantage  counterbalance  its  debas- 
ing influence  ?   Men  wlio  have  lived  all  their  lives  under 
a  corrupt  system  do  not  perceive  its  corruption.    We 
are  mistaken  if  the  practice  can  survive  exposure. 

We  consider  these  two  great  sins  of  the  Oxford  sys- 
tem as  the  first  initiation  of  the  student  into  a  system 
of  religious  hypocrisy.  The  remedy  for  these  is  simple. 
Abolish  subscription.  Whatever  the  student  is  made 
to  promise,  let  it  be  done  in  words  of  simple,  plain,  and 
obvious  meaning.  Let  the  appeal  to  heaven  be  spared, 
except  on  occasions  of  the  highest  solemnity.  Do  not 
enforce  compulsory  attendance  at  the  communion.  We 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  students*  intellectual 
training. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  college  course  in- 
volves twelve  terms  of  residence,  and  that  the  univei> 
sity,  as  a  body,  enforces  no  instruction  whatever  on 
the  student.     The  highest  honours  may  be  obtained 


without  attending  a  single  professor*s  lecture ;  for  the 
recently-enacted  statute,  which  has  made  a  veiy  slight 
alteration,  has  not  yet  come  int4>  operation.  The  Uni- 
versity enforces  on  the  student  two  examinations  (three 
under  the  new  statute),  "little  go"  and  "great  go."  The 
candidate  for  a  first-class  takes  in  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
books  of  the  classics — ^Latin  .and  Greek  composition, 
theology,  logic,  &c.  The  candidate  for  a  common  de- 
gree takes  in  four  classics — ^logic,  or  four  books  of 
Euclid,  theology,  and  Latin  writing.  We  have  here 
the  maximum  and  the  minimum. 

It  will  seem  strange,  and  scarcely  comprehensible  to 
our  readers,  that,  with  the  exception  of  these  exami- 
nations, the  university,  as  a  body,  takes  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  education  of  the  student.  The  small  body, 
the  college,  is  to  him  all  in  all ;  its  tutors  everything ; 
the  university  professors  nothing.  As  ftr  as  the  stu- 
dent is  concerned,  the  university,  with  the  exception 
of  these  two  examinations,  might  as  well  have  no  ex- 
istence. The  professors  and  their  endowments,  to  him 
are  useless.  He  derives  no  benefit  from  them.  No- 
tlung  is  done  to  urge  him  to  attend  their  lectures,  (nt 
facilitate  his  attendance.  The  professors  have  no  in- 
ducement to  increase  the  number  attending  their  classes. 
As  there  is  neither  compulsion  nor  reward  for  attending 
their  lectures,  the  greater  part  of  them  lecture  to  empty 
benches.  We  never  heard  of  an  Oxford  tator  who  put 
off  his  lecture,  or  excused  his  pupil  from  aitending 
lecture,  for  the  sake  of  a  university  professor. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  fol- 
lows. As  the  professors  have  little  or  no  attendance  at 
their  lectures,  they  care  little  of  what  their  lecture  con- 
sists, and  lecture  little  more  than  they  are  oompelled  hy 
statute.  What  rational  man  would  take  pains  to  lec- 
ture to  benches  nearly  empty  P  Some  have  passed  iato 
a  state  of  absolute  silence,  and  hold  their  professorships 
as  mere  sinecures.  The  recent  returns  made  to  Parlia- 
ment show  that  the  numbers  who  attend  the  professors' 
lectures  are  beneath  all  contempt,  and  that  the  nnmher 
of  their  lectures  are  too  few  to  be  practically  useful 
University  professorships  should  be  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  the  most  talented  men  in  the  land,  but  this 
state  of  things  effectually  precludes  them  from  being  so. 

It  will  be  asked,  what  use  are  the  professors  under 
the  present  system  ?  We  answer,  we  really  cannot 
tell.  For  any  good  they  do,  the  whole  body  might  be 
suppressed,  with  some  few  exceptions,  and  their  en« 
dowments  applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  This  suidy 
would  be  no  sacrilege ;  for  their  existing  state,  in  which 
they  do  nothing,  was  certainly  never  contemplMed  by  the 
founders.  The  tutorial  and  professorial  systems  can- 
not possibly  go  on  together.  If,  therefore,  the  present 
system  is  to  be  continued,  let  the  endowments  of  the 
professorships  be  taken  to  assist  in  founding  some  other 
institution.  This  would  be  far  more  in  accordaner 
with  the  intentions  of  the  donors  than  that  they  shooM 
continue  in  their  present  state. 

To  the  college,  then,  and  its  tutors,  the  student  has 
exclusively  to  look.  On  coming  into  residence,  he  i% 
put  into  a  number  of  lectures  with  the  college  tutors, 
usually  from  twelve  to  sixteen  a  week.  These  are  con- 
tinued throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  college 
course.  The  name  "lecture  "  is  one  which  is  extremely 
likely  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  its  real  nature.  A 
lecture  usually  means  a  discourse,  either  spoken  or 
read,  on  some  particular  subject.  Widely  different  iioffl 
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this  is  its  meaiUDg  in  the  mouth  of  an  Oxonian.  The 
lectores  differ  in  nothing  essential  from  what  takes 
place  in  the  first  form  of  every  good  grammar-school, 
except  tltat  the  subjects  are  more  advanced.  The  tutor 
corrects  mistakes  in  construing,  or  improves  the  render- 
ings, or  explains  the  difficulties,  according  to  his  ability, 
and  the  men  construe.  Each  of  these  lectures  last  for 
one  hour.  In  the  poets,  they  are  usually  limited  to 
tbe  construing  and  to  illustration,  and  explanation,  of 
grammatioal  difficulties.  In  the  histories,  occasional 
attention  is  bestowed  on  the  history.  In  the  sciences, 
the  tutor,  if  able,  attempts  to  explain  the  particular 
book  to  his  pupil ;  if  unable,  which  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  science  is  simply  construed,  and  the  pupils 
get  its  meaning  in  the  best  way  they  can.  It  should 
be  observed  that  it  is  always  the  particular  book  which 
the  tutor  attempts  to  explain.  He  seldom  wanders  into 
the  general  science  of  the  subject,  because  he  is  unable. 
The  remotest  wanderings  of  an  Oxford  tutor  are  to 
compare  Aristotle's  system  with  Plato's,  or  both 
vith  Butler's ;  but  to  do  this  with  success,  requires 
a  rare  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  makes 
a  man  be  estecaned  an  oracle.  When  the  tutor  hap- 
pens to  get,  as  it  is  called,  ''  floored,"  which  some- 
times happens,  he  has  a  ready  mode  of  extricating  him- 
self. He  has  only  to  conceal  his  embarrassment,  pass 
the  difficulty  round  the  lecture-room,  and,  in  case  the 
difficulty  exceeds  the  ability  of  the  whole  lecture,  to 
look  wise,  and  say  that  commentators  differ  on  this 
passage.  We  know  the  case  when  this  frequently  oc- 
curs. These  lectures,  therefore,  as  might  be  presumed, 
are  ordinarily  extremely  slow ;  and  as  the  pupils  are 
mixed,  without  any  great  regard  for  their  mental  powers, 
cannot  advance  beyond  the  speed  of  the  capacity  of 
mediocracy.  This  is  deserving  of  particular  remark,  be- 
cause it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  pupils  who  wish 
to  dbtii^ish  themselves  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  private  tutors.  It  will  be  immediately  seen  that  the 
entire  efficacy  of  this  system  must  depend  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  college  tutors.  If  they  be  inefficient,  the 
lecture  must  be  worthless.  It  will  be  the  simple  loss 
of  an  hour,  in  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  day. 
Let  us  examine  what  provision  is  made  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  tutors. 

But  first,  we  cannot  help  comparing  the  system  in 
the  best  state  with  an  efficient  system  of  professorial 
teaching.  The  college,  compared  with  the  university, 
is  a  very  small  body.  Consequently,  the  amount  of 
talent  at  its  command  must,  from  the  nature  oi  the 
case,  be  limited.  This  is  further  limited,  from  custom 
making  it  necessary  that  the  tutor  should  be  a  member 
of  the  foundation.  All  persons  acquainted  with  teach- 
ing are  aware  that  it  is  not  every  man,  not  even  every 
clever  man,  who  can  make  an  efficient  teacher.  He 
must  unite  diligence,  knowledge,  patience,  and  the 
faculty  to  impart  to  others  what  he  knows  himself. 
Manner,  character,  talent,  information,  power,  not 
only  to  think,  but  to  communicate  the  subject  of 
his  thoughts  oraUy,  united  with  skill  which  can 
only  be  learned  from  practice,  are  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  form  the  efficient  instructor.  Now,  is  it 
likely  Uiat  such  qualifications,  in  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  in  all  the  departments  of  university  study, 
would  be  found  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  college, 
consisting  usually  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  fellows  ?  If 
a  tolerably  good  one  be  found  within  the  college  walls, 
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would  not  a  much  more  efficient  one  be  found  if  the 
choice  was  extended  to  the  university  at  lai^  ?  Would 
not  the  superior  influence  to  be  exerted  by  a  professor 
be  an  additional  spur  to  ambition  ?  There  are  a  variety 
of  causes  at  work,  which  we  will  presently  explain, 
which  render  it  extremely  unlikely  that  we  should  find 
any  number  of  men  thus  gifted  within  the  colleges,  as 
the  numbers  of  tutors  are  far  larger  than  would  be  re- 
quired if  the  teaching  of  the  university  were  conducted 
by  professors. 

But  why  should  not  the  student  have  the  advantage 
of  the  aid  of  the  most  gifted  man  which  the  whole 
university  can  produce  in  the  department  of  bis  parti- 
cular studies?  Teaching  involves  a  faculty ;  superior 
powers  of  teaching  involves  a  superior  faculty ;  and 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  progress  wiU 
mainly  depend  on  the  superior  powers  of  the  teacher. 
The  professorships,  tolerably  well  paid,  and  held  in 
proper  honour,  would  necessarily  command  a  class  of 
superior  minds.  At  present  they  are  far  less  impor- 
tant than  most  masterships  of  public  schools,  and 
afford  far  less  scope  for  exerting  a  powerful  influence. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  generating  and  sustaining 
scientific  thought,  the  preference  of  the  professorial 
system  to  the  tutorial,  is  almost  self-evident.  Lec- 
tures on  scientific  subjects,  by  men  who  are  able  to 
take  a  really  scientific  view  of  the  subject,  and  who 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  relation  which  the  science 
they  are  treating  bears  to  other  and  kindred  sciences, 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  communicating  to  others 
scientific  views,  and  that  enthusiasm  for  study  which 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  success.*  The  body  of 
the  fellows  employed  in  tuition,  in  strict  subordination 
to  the  professors,  would  be  an  invaluable  assistance. 
The  numbers  of  fellows  in  each  college  might  be  easily 
so  arranged  that  they  should  be  all  employed,  and  all 
render  tuition  gratis;  for  surely  common  sense  sug- 
gests that  they  should  do  something  for  their  fellow- 
ships ;  and  when  the  income  was  inadequate,  two  or 
more  fellowships  might  be  united  into  one.  The  duty 
of  residence  is  virtually  involved  in  the  present  theory. 
Non-residence,  which  is  now  so  universal,  is  a  mere  abuse 
arising  from  the  connivance  of  the  head  of  the  college. 
Each  fellow  is  actually  supposed  to  possess  cure  of  soula 
over  the  students ;  and  this  is  the  ground  on  which  a 
fellowship  is  admitted  to  be  a  title  for  orders.  Let 
each  fellow,  then,  act  as  a  subordinate  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege to  the  university  professor.  Let  him,  in  his  own 
department,  fill  up  the  great  outline  of  study  which 
can  only  be  sketched  by  the  professor.  Let  him  take 
a  real  and  efficient  charge  in  the  students,  instead  of, 
against  St.  Paul's  commandment,  eating  his  bread  for 
nothing ;  and  then  our  college  system  would  become 
really  vaduable  as  a  connecting  link  in  the  great  work 
of  education ;  and,  instead  of  being  antagonistic  to  the 
progress  of  science,  would  be  one  of  its  most  valuable 
supports. * 

*  Another  plan  might  be  equally  eligible.  The  tatorial  system 
might  be  entirely  emancipated  from  the  collegiate.  The  Univer- 
sity might  determine  the  indispensable  condition  under  which  fel- 
lowships most  be  held ;  but  after  this,  a  free  trade  in  toition 
might  be  permitted.  The  Univeraity  might  fix  the  amount  pay- 
able for  each  pupil.  The  number  of  pupils — and,  conaeqaently, 
the  profits  of  tuition — would  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  tntora 
themselves.  Bailiol  College  has  already  admitted  the  principle 
of  going  beyond  the  college  walls  for  tuition.  The  mathematioal 
pupils  of  Bailiol  go  to  Pembroke. 
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But  we  return  to  the  qnalificatioiis  of  the  college 
tators.  The  tutorship  is  in  the  appointment  of  the 
head  of  the  college ;  and,  although  not  necessarily  so, 
the  tutor  is  by  monopoly,  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of 
fifty,  always  one  of  the  fellows.  Practically,  then, 
since  the  halls  have  been  destroyed,  the  fellows  of  the 
colleges  are  the  goToming  body  of  the  uniyersity. 
Now  let  it  be  known,  that  a  high  degree  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  attaining  of  an  Oxford  fellowship.  Ac- 
tusJly  at  the  present  moment,  men  of  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  classes,  and,  we  believe,  even  pass- 
men, fill  the  ofBce  of  college  tutors.  Consequently, 
men  utterly  unfit  to  fill  that  office  with  decency 
abound  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  The  public 
would  be  astounded  if  they  were  aware  of  tlie  gross 
incapacity  of  several  who  have  had  the  honour  of  filling 
that  office.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  but  that  there  are 
tutors  of  eminent  ability  in  the  university;  but  the 
system,  as  a  system,  worked  as  it  is,  does  and  must 
work  badly.  We  have  ourselves  attended  the  lectures 
of  a  college  tutor  who  has  habitually  committed  mis- 
takes in  construing,  such  as  would  have  insured  him, 
if  a  boy  at  school,  a  good  sound  birching. 

The  utter  inefficiency  of  the  college  system  must 
last  as  long  as  the  present  mode  of  electing  to  fellow- 
ships is  continued  and  the  tutors  are  selected  from 
the  fellows.  Now,  what  constitutes  a  claim  to  a  fellow- 
ship at  Oxford  ?  We  really  feel  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  answering.  We  might  almost  say,  with  correctness, 
any  ground  rather  than  the  right  ground.  One  college, 
which,  happily,  has  only  four  students  within  its  walls, 
requires  that  its  fellows  should  be  hene  naii,  bene  ree^ 
taii,  but  medioeriier  doeti.  But  looking  at  existing 
practices,  we  would  say — ^Birth  in  particular  counties 
and  dioceses,  belonging  to  particular  families,  so  as  to 
be  <^  kin  to  the  founder,  education  at  particular  schools, 
interest,  family  connections,  manners  suited  to  make 
a  pleasing  companion,  peculiar  religious  views,  and  be- 
longing to  a  particular  religious  party,  certain  political 
opinions,  and  a  good  class^  if  you  can  get  one,  other- 
wise very  moderate  honours,  or  none  at  all,  are  suffi- 
cient. To  persons  accustomed  to  Cambridge,  this  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  selection  to  Oxford  fellowships 
will  appear  not  a  little  surprising.  The  public  are 
persuaded  that  to  be  a  fellow  of  a  college  necessarily 
implies  a  high  literary  honour,  and  presupposes  the 
existence  of  ascertained  character.  We  will  undeceive 
ikem. 

Respecting  All  Souls'  College,  whose  fellows  are  re- 
quired to  be  bene  nati^  bene  vettati,  and  mediocriier  doeti, 
we  shall  say  little,  for  it  does  little  mischief.  It  is  a 
large  building,  possessing  a  magnificent  library,  shut 
up,  and  utterly  useless.  It  contains  four  students,  and 
a  few  fellows  in  residence.  If  it  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed to-morrow,  the  only  loss  of  which  the  university 
would  be  sensible  would  be  the  destruction  of  a  fine 
btdlding. 

There  are  hardly  any  fellowships  which  are  open  to 
the  whole  universily.  The  major  part  of  the  fellowships 
at  Balliol  and  Oriel,  with  a  few  others  of  trifling  im- 
portance, are  the  only  exceptions.  Trinity  is  also  so 
confined,  as  to  be  practically  open ;  but  here  the  fel- 
lows must  be  elected  from  the  scholars,  which,  we  shall 
show  presently,  is  an  enormous  evil.  The  others  are 
dosdy  tied  in  particular  dioceses,  counties,  manors,  and 
even  families.    The  first  prerequisite  for  a  fellowship, 


then,  is  to  be  bom  in  a  particular  loealifcy;  wttfaont 
wbich,all  other  qualifications  will  insurefiQure.  Snrelya 
qualification  of  this  kind  cannot  be  for  the  interests  of 
learning.  Surely  it  is  a  bad  prerequisite  for  the  com- 
petence of  the  college  tutor,  that  he  should  be  selected 
out  of  a  body  thus  constituted. 

A  singular  illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  we  ban 
here  stated  is  supplied  by  the  following  drcnmstanoe, 
which  points  out,  more  than  any  remarks  of  ours,  the  tr^ 
mendous  end  of  the  college  monopoly  on  the  system  of 
tuition.  It  has  been  resolved,  under  certam  eircom- 
stances,  that  the  hithertoclose  foundation  ofQueen'sCol- 
lege  should  be  thrown  open,  in  order,  as  we  hear,  to  s^ 
cure  the  election  of  gentlemen  competcnf  to  take  part  in 
the  tuition  of  the  college.  On  the  occasion  in  question, 
two  candidates  appeared.  One  was  a  foorth-class  nno, 
rejected  three  or  four  years  since,  but  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  county  of  Cumberland,  to  which  tlie 
fellowships  have  been  chiefly  confined.  The  other  m 
a  first-dass  man,  a  schokr  of  Magdalene,  Latin  Uni- 
versity scholar,  1849 ;  Ireland  scholar,  1845 ;  Latin 
verse  prizeman,  1S45  ;  Latin  essayist,  1846 ;  Englisii 
essayist,  1847 ;  8towell*s  University  law  scholar,  1S47. 
The  Cumberland  protectionists  trembled  for  their  mo- 
nopoly. The  question  of  college  tuition  was  ignored, 
and  the  inferior  candidate  elected.  Is  it  possible  that 
self-reform  can  arise  from  bodies  thus  constituted  ? 

But  worse  than  all  this  is  the  practice  of  taking 
boys  from  public  schools  and  making  fellows  of  them, 
or  electing  them  to  scholarships  which  necessarily  ksd 
to  fellowships.  This  is  the  case  with,  we  should  think, 
the  majority  of  fellows  at  Oxford.  We  will  enumcnle 
the  colleges  where  this  practice  prevaQs : — New  Col- 
lege, St.  John's,  part  of  the  students  of  Christ  Chnrth, 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  Magdalene's,  Wadham,  Wor- 
cester, Jesus,  Pembroke,  Trinity,  Queen's,  Corpus,  and 
some  others  in  a  minor  degree.  In  these  colleges,  a 
lad  below  the  age  of  19  is  elected  fellow  at  once;  or, 
more  commonly,  to  a  scholarship,  which  leads  to  a 
fellowship,  and  to  the  attainmentof  which  a  lowdegree  of 
literary  proficiency  is  sufficient.  In  many  instances  a 
third  class  is  required,  in  some  a  lower  class,  or  er en 
a  pass  will  do.  Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
is  not  every  clever  boy  who  makes  a  dcrer  man.  Hm 
talent  which  distinguishes  boys  at  school  is  chiefly  r^ 
tentive  memory.  The  qualifications  usually  rrqoiifd 
for  these  scholarships  are  aptitude  at  rendering  English 
into  Greek  and  Latin,  Greek  and  Latin  vene  com- 
position, facility  in  construing  the  classics,  and  l^ 
quaintance  with  grammatical  rules :  a  certain  amoont 
of  history,  and,  it  may  be,  ability  to  write  an  Snglisli 
essay.  Now,  will  any  person  pretend  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  former  of  these  qualifications,  even  to  a  oob- 
siderable  extent,  is  any  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
boy  will  make  theman  of  talent  ?  If  theOxford  dass-Hst 
is  any  criterion — ^and  to  Oxford  men  at  least  it  onght 
to  be  a  criterion — ^men  thus  elected  are  not  usaaDy  pre- 
eminently distinguished  for  the  attainment  of  high  ho- 
nours. But  another  objection  is  ftital  to  the  srstem. 
A  youth  thus  elected  to  a  scholarship,  unless  he  be  ani- 
mated with  the  simple  love  of  knowledge  for  its  ovn 
sake,  has  all  stimulus  to  exertion  taken  away.  He 
knows  that,  with  a  very  small  share  of  proficienct,  he 
is  sure  of  his  fellowship,  and  a  maintenance,  ^h 
then,  should  he  toil  P  His  fortune  is  made,  and  hin- 
self  provided  for.   There  are  whole  colleges  in  ^eh  the 
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taton  unst  be  adected  from  men  who  have  attained 
feQovBbips  on  these  principles.  A  system  which  thus 
supposes  that  human  nature  will  naturally  go  right,  is 
not  hkely  to  continue  right  a  single  hour. 

But  sUll  worse  is  the  practice  of  electing  fellows  out  of 
particular  families :  to  expose  this  would  be  a  waste  of 
time.  A  college  never  should  have  been  incorporated 
vhose  statutes  contained  such  a  provision.  To  permit 
it,  is  to  inflict  a  positive  injury  on  the  public — for  a 
college  is  a  public  body,  marked  with  the  approbation 
of  public  authority.  In  common  law,  no  man  can 
insure  the  continuance  of  his  estate  in  his  family  be- 
yond four  generations.  Colleges  of  this  kind  are  a 
device  for  insuring  its  continuance  for  ever,  under  the 
pretence  of  investing  the  family  with  a  literary  cha- 
racter. They  are  invested  by  it  also,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  with  literary  honours.  Where  four  genera- 
tions have  passed,  there  could  be  no  hardship  in  barring 
this  species  of  entail,  or,  at  any  rate,  depriving  the  un- 
deserving of  their  literary  privileges. 

But  in  those  fellowships  which  are  not  thus  restricted 
to  schools  or  families,  we  have  already  hinted  that  elec- 
tions take  place  on  almost  any  other  consideration  than 
the  single  one  of  mere  literary  merit.  These  colleges 
are  the  cloaest  of  close  societies,  and  are  actuated  by 
the  narrowest  principles.  We  have  been  told  by  a 
fcllowof  one  o£them,a  college  of  some  celebrity,  "When 
we  meet  together  in  conclave  to  hold  an  election,  we 
are  hke  a  set  of  Jews."  Interest  is  of  the  highest  weight 
in  Oxford  elections.  With  respect  to  the  richest  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  Magdalene,  it  is  pretty  notorious  that 
this  is  all-powerful.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ 
Church,  we  believe,  take  it  in  turn  to  nominate  to  those 
studentships  in  their  gift,  as  a  mere  matter  of  patron- 
age. In  fact»  we  fear  there  is  no  college  in  Oxford 
where  interest  has  not  weight.  Tamily  connection,  and 
birth,  also,  are  not  without  their  influence.  Pleasing 
manners  were  also  looked  to,  in  conjunction  with  birth. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  one  college,  which  we 
are  happy  to  hear  has  made  a  reform  in  this  particular. 
But  \aXe  years  have  introduced  another  influence  of  a 
most  pernicious  and  ruinous  nature,  in  a  literary  so- 
ciety— ^reUgious  party  feeling.  Two  instances  of  this 
and  other  kindred  feelings  influencing  elections,  which 
have  been  brought  before  the  public,  and  even  before 
Parliament,  from  their  peculiar  atrocity,  we  cannot  help 
bringing  before  our  readers.  Although  we  ourselves  arc 
well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  we  copy  them  from 
the  Church  and  State  Gazette^  to  whose  active  ex- 
ertions and  public  spirit  we  are  much  indebted  in 
brin^^ng  so  foul  a  job  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic. We  bring  them  forward  as  a  sample  of  the  mode 
of  holding  elections  at  Oxford,  premising  that  we  think 
the  sample  an  unfavourable  one : — 

We  have,  in  former  numbers,  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  Mr.  Proude.  We  now  give  the  history  of 
his  election  to  his  fellowship  at  Exeter  College.  Mr. 
Fronde,  bemg  a  close  member  of  the  Puseyistic  party, 
wasoriginally  a  memberof  Oriel  College,  of  which  society 
his  brother,  the  more  celebrated  author  of  the  '*  Eemains,'* 
was  a  fellow.  He  was,however,  eligible  to  a  Devonshire 
fellowship  at  Exeter  College.  This  fellowship  was  duly 
advertised  by  Exeter  College,  and  candidates  were  re- 
quired to  present  themselves  with  the  document  called 
College  Testimonials,  before  a  certain  day.  These  Mr. 
?nmd*  oonld  not  obtain,  partly  from  Pnseyism,  and 


partly  having  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  rusti- 
cated by  the  proctors  of  the  university  for  an  offence 
contra  bonas  mores.  Watching  the  opportunity  of  the 
absence  of  the  rector,  Mr.  Proude  calls  on  Mr.  Sewell, 
the  sub-rector,  the  author  of  an  un-Christian  book  called 
"  Christian  Morals,"  and  other  sapient  publications.  To 
enter  his  name  as  a  candidate,  Mr.  Sewell,  conveniently, 
did  not  perceive  that  Mr.  Proude  had  not  college  testi- 
monials. He  permits  him  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date.  Tlie  rector  returns,  discovers  the  fraud,  takes 
no  steps  to  remedy  it.  Mr.  Froude  is  admitted  to  a 
four  days'  examination,  and  subsequently  elected — if 
not  with  the  rector's  approbation,  certainly  without  his 
making  any  effort  to  prevent  it. 

When  Mr.  Proude  published  his  infidel  publication, 
the  rector  was  seriously  called  in  question  by  the  public 
prints  for  the  part  which  he  had  in  this  election.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  it  extremely  damaging.  Porgetting 
the  old  adage,  "the  least  said  the  soonest  mended," 
he  writes  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Herald,  in  which, 
if  English  be  English  (it  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  letter  is  embarrassed  with  serious  gram- 
matical mistakes,)  he  plainly  implies,  if  not  asserts,  that 
he  was  not  present  at  the  election.  There  happened, 
however,  to  be  a  party  in  existence  to  whom  the  col- 
lege had  done  a  gross  wrong  on  the  same  day,  and  who 
bad  brought  the  college  before  the  only  authority  com- 
petent to  inquire  into  the  case — ^the  visitor,  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  This  party  happened  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  document  signed  by  the  rector  himself,  being  an 
answer  to  his  appeal,  in  which  the  rector  asserts  his 
presence  at  the  election.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be 
supposed  that  the  rector  got  out  at  the  back-door  of  the 
chapel  during  Mr.  Proude  *s  election — a  supposition  not 
very  probable — he  was  present  at  Mr.  Proudc's  election 
also,  and  the  rector  is  convicted  of  a  gross  attempt  to 
mislead  the  public.  WewHl  briefly  state  the  circumstances 
of  this  other  election — which  occurred  on  the  same  day 

which   has  been  made  the  subject  of  judicial  in- 


quiry, and  brought  forward  in  Parliament  by  Mr, 
Christie.  This  was  an  election  to  a  Cornish  fellowship. 
It  was  duly  advertised ;  testimonials  were  required  to 
be  produced  before  a  given  day.  For  this  fellowship 
there  were  three  candidates — a  first-class  man,  a  second- 
class  man,  who  is  the  appellant,  and  an  undergraduate. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  examination,  the  first-class  man, 
whom  the  college  had  intended  to  elect,  resigned ;  and 
the  college,  animated  partly  by  religious  bigotry,  partly 
by  the  grossest  favouritism,  after  having  caJled  on  can- 
didates by  advertisement,  required  certain  specified 
testimonials,  and  submitted  the  candidates  to  four  days' 
examination — in  the  language  of  their  own  visitor,  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  (as  one  would  imagine,  a  sufficiently 
favourable  judge,) — elected  a  gentleman  who  was  not  a 
candidate,  who  did  not  produce  the  required  testi- 
monials, who  was  not  examined,  nor  even  present, 
being  in  Cornwall  at  the  time  of  the  election,  and  an 
inferior  class  man;  and  this  without  anydcdaration  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  existing  parties.  The  Bishops 
after  summing  up  the  whole  case,  and  putting  it  in  the 
most  prominent  point  of  view  oouceivable,  declares  that 
the  appellant  does  not  unreasonably  dwell  on  the  grie- 
vance, but  asserts  that  the  statutes  gave  him  no  power 
to  remedy  it. 

An  injudicioua  attempt  of  a  friend  to  defend  this 
election  led  to  an  exposure  of  another  election,  which 
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seems  to  have  taken  place  two  years  preceding,  scarcely 
less  corrupt  than  the  foregoing.  On  this  occasion  two 
second  class  men,  a  third,  and  an  nndergraduate,  were 
candidates  for  a  fellowship  on  the  same  foundation. 
The  undergraduate,  who  was  a  man  of  family  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  the  successful  party.  Subsequently  going 
in  for  public  examination  before  the  sworn  examiners 
of  the  university,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  plucked. 

The  bringing  forward  of  these  instances  of  corruption 
was  another  happy  effect  which  flowed  from  the  rec- 
tor's letter.  We  are  much  concerned  with  them. 
They  prove  an  amount  of  corruption  within  the  college 
past  belief.  They  prove  that  the  whole  college  system 
must  participate  in  this  confuption.  For,  had  not  other 
colleges  participated  in  it,  this  society  never  could  have 
ventured  on  an  outrage  so  daring.  We  are  bold  to 
say  that  at  Cambridge  no  college  would  have  dreamed 
of  such  an  act.  It  would  have  drawn  down  on  the 
perpetrators  universal  execration.  The  college  which 
dared  such  a  deed  w^ould  have  been  emptied.  But 
where  we  are  particularly  concerned  with  this  election, 
is,  that  the  visitor  of  the  college  declares  that  a  wrong 
has  been  perpetrated,  and  he  has  no  power  to  redress  it. 

Now,  on  what  can  the  rector  and  fellows  rely,  which 
enables  them  thus  to  calculate  an  impunity  in  the  per- 
petration of  grossinjusticeP  It  seems  they  are  entrenched 
behind  the  fact  that  the  founder  has  constituted  them 
for  their  actions  only  responsible  to  the  tribunal  .of 
heaven ;  which  the  visitor  admits  to  be  a  correct  plea. 
It  seems  that  they  are  bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  to 
each  other,  of  the  most  stringent  kind,  to  the  extent  of 
revealing  nothing  to  one  another's  loss,  scandal,  in- 
famy, or  dishonour,  or  repeating  anything  which  oc- 
curs within  the  college.  It  appears  that  the  power  of 
the  majority  over  a  refractory  fellow  is  exorbitant,  to 
the  extent  of  depriving  him  of  his  fellowship,  and  that 
the  fellow  so  deprived  cannot  invoke  the  justice  of  his 
country  for  redress.  In  fact,  the  rector  and  fellows  of 
Exeter  may  do  what  they  please,  without  being  respon- 
sible to  any  earthly  authority.  The  revelation  respect- 
ing Exeter  College  oath  is  not  a  little  curious ;  but 
for  full  particulars  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
pages  of  the  Church  and  State  Gazette,  We  really 
did  not  beHeve  that  such  an  oath  was  actually  admi- 
nistered. 

Now,  it  is  not  often  that  the  secrets  of  Oxford  elec- 
tions transpire ;  but  what  if  this  is  at  all  a  sample  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  usually  conducted  ?  Are 
these  the  parties  to  govern  colleges  and  universities  ? 
Are  these  the  parties  out  of  whom  tutors  are  to  be 
chosen  P  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  student  at- 
tending only  college  lectures  has  little  or  no  chance  of 
honours. 

But  another  thing  insures  the  inefficiency  of  college 
tutors.  No  fellow  can  marry  without  the  loss  of  his 
fellowship.  Scripture  says — "It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,'*  and  Oxford  abundantly  confirms  the  fact. 
Consequently,  an  Oxford  man  generally  only  views  his 
fellowship  as  something  intermediate,  a  passage  to  some- 
thing further.  He  therefore  proposes  to  exchange  it 
for  the  head-mastership  of  a  public  school,  or,  in  fact, 
anything  which  allows  human  nature  to  continue  un- 
fettered. Consequently,  the  majority  of  tutors  are 
young  men,  who  have  not  long  taken  their  degree — 
destitute  of  all  experience  in  teaching — with  their  minds 
not  arrived  at  maturity.    As  soon  as  they  have  acquired 


any  suitable  degree  of  experience,  they  are  removed  to 
the  head-mastership  of  public  schools,  or  a  college 
living.  By  consequence,  the  masterships  of  laige 
schools  are  filled  with  a  more  efficient  body  of  men  than 
the  common  race  of  college  tutors.  It  not  un&equeotly 
happens  that  a  man  has  not  taken  his  degree  six  months 
before  he  is  installed  into  the  office  of  college  t^or. 
He  is  called  upon  to  lecture  de  omnitnu  rebus,  et  quibiu- 
dam  aliis.  Without  reading — ^with  knowledge, at  most, 
of  three  or  four  treatises  of  Aristotle,  as  many  of  Plato, 
Butler,  and  Oxford  logic — he  is  called  on  to  discuss 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  With  such  a  stock,  aa 
Oxford  tutor,  if  he  were  well  up,  might  be  deemed 
profound.  With  the  knowledge  of  a  few  classics,  and 
with  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  modem  works»  he  is 
metamorphosed  into  a  teacher  of  history.  In  fact,  i 
college  tutor  seems  to  tliink  nothing  beyond  his  powers. 
He  is  not  content  to  confine  himself  to  one  branch 
of  science,  and  study  that.  He  undertakes  to  lectore 
on  everything,  and,  by  consequence,  lectures  efficientl; 
in  nothing.  We  positively  understand  that  the  tutor 
of  one  of  the  colleges  of  some  celebrity,  at  the  present 
moment,  parses  the  ethics,  and  calls  this  lecturing  on 
moral  philosophy.  But  surely  maturity  of  miod, 
length  of  experience,  depth  of  reading,  enlargement  of 
thought,  are  all  requisite  for  the  efficient  discharge  of 
the  office  of  college  tutor.  Such  a  tutor  the  present 
system  denies  the  Oxford  student.  Oxford  pUoesa  young 
man  as  tutor  in  a  place  unsuited  to  his  years,  and  tiien 
wonders  at  his  ignorance  and  conceit. 

Latin  writing  is  esteemed  a  thing  of  great  importance 
at  Oxford.  At  the  same  time,  good  Latin  writing  is 
a  confessedly  rare  Oxford  acquirement.  Now,  hov  do 
the  colleges  fulfil  the  office  of  tuition  in  this  particular? 
As  far  as  the  college  tutors  are  concerned,  a  man  would 
never  learn  to  write  Latin  at  all  from  them.  The 
student  has  usually,  during  term,  to  translate  a  piece 
of  English  into  Latin  once  a  week.  This  is  looked 
over  by  the  tutor,  marked  when  there  are  mistakes,  if 
he  is  a  sufficiently  correct  schobir  to  detect  them,  aad,  it 
may  be,  with  some  corrections  of  the  style.  Bat,  Hie- 
rally,  instruction  as  to  how  to  write  Latin,  there  is  none. 
Our  own  idea  as  to  how  to  teach  a  pupil  to  write  Latin 
is  this — let  him  translate  a  piece  of  English  into  Latin 
— let  the  tutor  point  out  his  mistakes — ^let  the  pupil 
attempt  to  correct  them — ^then  let  the  tutor  hiniself 
translate  the  English  into  thoroughly  good  Latin.  Let 
him  compare  his  Latin  with  the  pupil's.  Let  Urn  point 
out  why  the  pupil *s  Latin  is  wrong  and  his  right.  This 
plan  will  teach  a  pupil  to  write  Latin  in  quarter  the 
usual  time  wasted  in  the  pursuit.  But  Oxford  tntois 
have  a  good  reason  for  not  adopting  it.  The  m^ority 
of  them  cannot  write  decent  Latin.  They  would  he 
afraid  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils  a  piece  of 
Latin  of  their  own  composing.  Then  it  would  be  open 
to  criticism.  A  dignified  silence  is  therefore  the  more 
approved  plan. 

That  the  tutorial  system  of  the  Colleges  is  incfficienl^ 
that  it  does  not  do  what  it  professes  to  do,  is  sufficiently 
proved  from  the  necessity  which  all  yottug  men  of 
ability  who  wish  to  obtatu  honours  feel,  of  resortiug  to 
privato  tutors.  Erom  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  no 
wonder  that  many  feel  the  college  lectures  a  simple 
sacrifice  of  valuable  time.  There  are,  doubtless,  spkn* 
did  exceptions.  But  when  we  know  the  character,  the 
youth,  the  extent  of  reading,  the  depth  o£  thought,^* 
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honours  obtaiBedby  numbers  of  tutors,  we  feel  assured 
that  their  lectures  must  be  a  simple  drag  upon  men  of 
talent ;  that  the  utmost  they  can  be  expected  to  do  is, 
to  construe  their  books  with  precision ;  but  as  to  un- 
derstanding logic,  science,  or  taking  enlightened  views 
of  history,  it  is  not  to  be  expected. 

The  present  mode  in  which  elections  are  conducted 
at  Oxford  has,  besides,  the  bad  effect  of  continuing 
sectarian  bias  from  generation  to  generation.  We  have 
aheady  said,  in  most  of  the  colleges  vast  numbers  of 
considerations  weigh,  besides  literary  merits  and  moral 
worth.  Religious  bias  is  a  most  important  element. 
The  colleges  are  thus  made  utterly  close  corporations  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  certain  set  of  opinions,  and  hence 
a  certain  class  of  religious  views  and  feelings  become 
propagated  from  generation  to  generation.  Tradi- 
tionary views  and  traditionary  practices  utterly  nullify 
scientific  thoughts.  Theology,  in  its  peculiar  aspect 
called  Catholic,  keeps  all  mental  activity  spell-bound. 
The  theological  lectures  are  of  a  piece  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  system.  Their  object  is  not  to 
enable  men  to  place  their  belief  on  a  rational  founda- 
tion, or  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  and  nature  of  truth. 
To  erect  a  system  of  theology  by  the  aid  of  the  opera- 
tion of  reason  on  revelation,  Oxford  does  not  profess; 
perhaps  the  majority  of  Oxford  tutors  would  reject  such 
as  impious  rationalism.  Attempts  to  exhibit  Christia- 
nity in  its  philosophical  relation  to  the  great  principles 
of  human  nature  would  be  regarded  as  presumptuous. 
Oxford  lectures  are  usually  confined  to  the  Gospels, 
Scripture  history,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Pearson  on 
the  Creed,  or  some  book  of  this  description.  How 
those  tutors  lecture  on  the  articles,  who  interpret  them 
in  an  unnatural  sense,  we  really  do  not  know ;  but  as 
a  system,  Oxford  theological  lecturing  is  calculated 
to  check  inquiry,  and  to  produce  submission  to  au- 
thority. "We  know  of  nothing  more  dry  and  unpro- 
fitable than  the  usual  state  of  an  Oxford  theological 
lecture. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  wish  to  say  one  word 
on  the  admission  of  dissenters.  We  want  to  ask, 
could  any  possible  harm  happen  from  it  ?  Could  the 
admission  of  dissenters  produce  greater  diversities  in 
religious  belief  than  have  already  been  produced  under 
the  pretended  veil  of  unity.  The  attempt  to  fetter 
the  human  intellect  in  its  free  development  is  sure  to 
produce  greater  divergency  in  religion, without  the  effec- 
tual aid  of  the  faggot  and  the  stake,  than  the  most  un- 
restrained circulation  of  religious  truth. 

We  have  frequently  observed  that  the  Oxford  system 
is  a  system  of  erudition,  and  not  of  science.  The  know- 
Icdgeof  the  contents  of  books, not  of  things,  is  itsessence. 
Buteventhe  system  itself  is  carried  outmost  inefficiently 
m  the  Oxford  school  examination.  A  person  has  only 
to  inspect  the  examination  papers  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  low  amount  of  scientific  acquirement  which  is  ex- 
pected. This  is  partly  produced  by  a  thoroughly  vicious 
system,  in  appointing  the  examiners  and  apportioning 
their  labours.  The  Oxford  class  examiners  are  four  in 
number.  They  are  appointed  alternately  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  proctors.  Their  continuance  in  office 
is  limited  to  two  years.  They  have  no  division  of 
labour;  but  each  examines  alike  on  every  subject  wliieh 
is  brought  into  the  schools,  without  any,  even  the 
smallest,  reference  to  their  acquirements. 

Now,  a  system  more  ruinous  we  can  hardly  conceive, 
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and  more  likely  to  produce  bad  results.     Our  only 
wonder  is,  that  it  works  as  well  as  it  does.     First,  as 
to  the  mode  of  their  nomination.  The  two  proctors  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  vice-chancellor,  nominate  the  ex- 
aminers, are  elected  by  their  respective  colleges,  accord- 
ing to  a  cycle  established  by  Archbishop  Laud.    They 
arc  not  necessarily  so,  but  are,  practically,  always  the 
fellows  of  colleges.  The  party  usually  electedis  the  senior 
fellow,  who  is  not  ten  years  standing  as  master  of  arts. 
Consequently,  suitableness  to  fill  the  office  is  not  even 
thought  of.    The  appointment  of  examiner  is  a  matter 
of  private  patronage.     The  proctor  does  not  look  out 
for  the  most  suitable  man  in  the  university  for  the 
office,  but  usually  appoints  his  most  learned  friend. 
The  object  further  is,  to  bestow  the  office  of  examiner 
on  as  large  a  number  as  possible ;  because  there  are 
many  offices  to  which  it  is  a  good  introduction  to  be 
able  to  append  to  one's  name,  "  late  Public  Examiner  in 
the  University  of  Oxford."  Consequently,  no  profession 
is  made  to  appoint  those  men  whom  the  university 
contains  most  competent  for  the  work.     We  always 
apprehended,  and  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  the 
contrary,  that  a  very  peculiar  talent  is  requisite  to  con- 
stitute a  man  a  good  public  examiner.     Oxford,  how- 
ever, seems  to  abound  with  talent  of  this  description. 
The  interests  dependant  on  an  Oxford  examination  are 
of  the  highest  importance.   One  would  have  hoped  that 
proportionate  care  would  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
examiners.     So  important  are  those  interests,  that  we 
apprehend  that  a  public  examiner  in  the  university 
should  be  a  man  higldy  paid,  to  insure  the  most  com- 
petent person  for  the  discharge  of  the  office  who  can 
be  procured.     The  pay  of  an  examiner  is  far  inferior 
to  that  of  a  beadle.     He  should  not  be  the  subject 
of  constant  change — both  to  insure  stability  in  the  ex- 
amination, a  point  most  highly  desirable,  and  that  an 
examiner  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  mature 
experience.     At  Oxford,  however,  as  soon  as  a  man 
may  be  supposed  to  have  learned  his  business,  he  goes 
out  of  office.    His  term  is  two  years,  and  he  can  only 
be  nominated  again  after  one  year.     Nor  is  it  frequent 
to  nominate  a  party  examiner  twice.   Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
late  Professor  of  Logic,  is  the  chief  exception  to  this 
rule.  If  we  remember  right,  he  has  been  examiner  four 
times ;  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  has  con- 
tinued in  office  eight  years.     The  great  majority  of 
men  who  examine  are  only  permitted  to  examine  on 
four  occasions.      The  only  necessary  qualification  is, 
that  the  examiner  should  have  the  degree  of  M.A. 
We  ourselves  remember  the  time,  when  three  out  of 
the  four  examiners  were  second-class  men.  There  have 
been  lower  class  men  than  these ;  and  even  a  pass  man 
has  examined  for  honours  in  the  Oxford  schools.    But 
the  greatest  evil  is  the  total  want  of  division  of  labour 
and  department  among  the  examiners.   Each  examiner 
examines  oneverv  subject  which  is  taken  into  the  schools, 
without  the  smallest  regard  as  to  whether  he  is  emi- 
nent in  that  department.    In  fact,  they  take  it  in  turn 
to  examine.   The  usual  subjects  of  examination  in  the 
class  schools  are,  divinity,  mental  and  moral  science, 
ancient  liistory,  aesthetics,  philology,  construing,  tran- 
slation into  Latin  and  Greek.     Now,  nothing  is  more 
obvious  than  that  these  subjects  require  various  and 
opposite  powers  of  mind.     Nothing  is  more  unlikely 
than  that  many  men  can  be  found  who  excel  in  all  of 
them.     In  fact,  considering  the  range  of  the  subjects, 
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and  of  tlie  booksi  whioh  may  be  brooglit  into  tbe  schools^ 
it  id»  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible  that  one  ex- 
aminer should  be  competent  to  examine  on  every  sub- 
ject Por  instance^  any  amount  of  ancient  history  may 
be  taken  in  for  examination,  provided  it  be  taken  in  in 
Latin  or  Greek.  Is  it  likely  that  a  man,  thoroughly 
competent  to  examine  in  history,  should  be  competent 
to  examine  with  equal  depth  in  philology  or  science  ? 
A  division  of  labour  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense. 
One  examiner  should  be  specially  appointed  for  one  de> 
partment,  and  another  for  another.  According  to  the 
present  mode,  all  examiners  are  equally  competent  for 
everything.  We  have  seen  an  examiner  who  was  a 
good  scholar,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  scientific  subjects, 
examine  in  science.  He  would  have  thou^t  some 
slight  error  in  construing  the  ethics  a  far  greater  sin 
than  a  total  misapprehension  of  their  meaning.  We 
have  known  an  excellent  science  man,  according  to 
Oxford  ideas  of  excellence,  with  respect  to  whom  it  was 
notorious  that  he  could  not  write  ten  lines  of  Latin 
with  oonseoutive  correctness;  and  yet  he  was  called 
on  to  pronounce  judgment  on  Latin  writing.  This  is 
a  poipt  calling  aloud  for  reform.  It  is  not  even  doing 
justice  to  the  existing  system.  Nothing  is  more  em- 
banrassing  to  a  young  man  than  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  crude,  vague,  incompetent  examiner, 
who  is  compelled  to  shield  his  own  ignorance  behind 
the  vagueness  of  his  own  questions.  It  is  to  destroy 
young  men's  prospects;  it  is  to  throw  away  the  labour 
of  years.  This  is  no  theory.  It  must  be  an  inevitable 
result,  that  this  must  frequently  happen.  While  each 
examiner  is  allowed  to  examine  on  every  subject  of  ex- 
amination, the  examined  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  in- 
competence of  the  examiner.  No  higher  duty  does 
the  university  owe  to  its  students  than,  whatever  be  its 
system,  the  examiner,  according  to  that  system,  should 
do  justice  to  the  examined. 

We  had  intended  to  enter  on  the  pecuniary  abuses 
of  the  university,  and  the  unprofitable  squandering  of 
the  enormous  revenues  of  its  colleges,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  the  administration  of  those  revenues ;  but  our 
limits  forbid.  We  trust,  however,  to  return  to  the 
subject  on  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  as  it  consti- 
tutes, perhaps,  the  most  extensive  field  of  university 
abuse.  We  can  only  draw  attention  to  the  fieu;t,  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  per  annum  are  wasted  without 
any  good  being  produced.  Unless  this  waste  be  put 
an  end  to  by  the  parties  possessing  those  revenues 
being  made  to  benefit  the  public,  the  first  time  the 
State  finds  itself  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  it  will  apply 
those  revenues  to  a  better  purpose.  We  know  that 
those  who  can  realise  only  the  existence  of  forms,  and 
not  realities,  will  be  horrified  at  this  assertion ;  but  we 
feel  assured,  it  does  not  require  that  any  one  should 
be  possessed  of  any  supernatural  powers  to  foresee  that 
this  will  be  the  certain  result.  We  wish  this  result 
not  to  happen,  and,  therefore,  give  the  warning. 

The  last  subject  on  which  we  intend  at  present  di- 
lating, is  the  abuse,  we  had  almost  said  the  nuisance,  of 
the  private  tutors.  As  far  as  they  are  of  any  use,  they  are 
rendered  necessary  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  authorised 
college  tutors.  In  consequence  of  this  inefficiency,  an 
exorbitant  additional  expense  is  entailed  on  the  student 
who  wishes  to  procure  diBtinotion.  But  this  state  of 
things  gives  birth  to  a  system  of  quackery,  called  cram- 
ming.    It  is  impossible  to  take  high  honours,  without 


bemg  crammed  for  than.  The  whde  of  the  exammv 
tions  are  in  the  hands  of  the  private  tutors,  and  admi- 
nistered for  their  exclusive  benefit.  The  process  which 
the  student  has  to  undergo  is  admirably  expressed  hj 
this  cant  term  cramming.  It  exactly  expresses  the  re- 
ality. It  is  no  more  benefit  to  a  student's  mental 
health  to  undergo  this  mental  cramming,  than  it  is  for 
the  bodily  health  of  turkeys  to  undergo  corporal  cram- 
ming. The  one  is  only  useful  to  fatten  them  for  the 
Oxford  schools,  and  the  other  for  the  table.  After 
a  man  has  passed  his  examination,  the  sooner  he  for- 
gets all  his  cram  the  better.  The  cram  coaches  ^^ 
semble  the  Eoman  lawyers,  who  invented  useless  forms 
for  doing  business,  and  kept  them  in  their  exclusive 
keeping,  and  prevented  any  one  from  obtaining  redress 
in  the  courts  of  law  without  them.  So  it  is  with  the 
Oxford  coaches  and  examiners,  for  the  examiners  are 
most  of  them  coaches.  There  is  a  certain  secret 
quackery  needful  for  the  attainment  of  a  class,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  sense,  knowledge,  or  proficiencr. 
This  is  in  the  exclusive  keeping  of  the  coaches.  The 
examiners  play  into  their  hands.  We  suspect  that,  if 
an  Oxfctfd  Flavius  were  to  arise,  he  would  meet  with 
much  the  same  treatment  as  his  Roman  prototype. 
The  craft  would  be  in  danger,  and  a  burst  of  indigna- 
tion wonld  overwhelm  the  impious  ren^ade.  M'e 
have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  denouncing  the 
whole  system  of  cramming  as  a  farce,  which  an  honest 
purpose  in  examiners  might  put  an  end  to  any  day, 
and  which  is  kept  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  priwUe   tvton. 

Our  views  of  university  reform  may  be  very  hrieiiy 
summed  up.    We  would  have  a  royal  oommbsiott  issue, 
armed,  if  necessary,  by  act  of  Parliament,  with  the  fullest 
powers  to  inquire  into  the  whole  system  of  education 
pursued  at  the  universities.     It  should,  moreover,  di- 
rect its  attention  to  the  state  of  the  professors,  the 
mode  of  holding  elections  to  fellowships,  and  make  a 
full  report  on  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  respectire 
colleges.     It  should  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
existing  statutes,  and  have  full  power  to  subject  them 
to  a  thorough  revision.    We  would,  without  hesitatioD, 
substitute  the  professional  for  the  tutorial  ^stem ;  we 
would  make  the  latter  entirely  subordinate  to  the  for- 
mer.    We  would  abolish  subscription,  and  establish 
perfect  religious  freedom.     We  would  permit  the  fel- 
lows to  marry,  and  assign  them  actual  duties;  and, 
where  the  income  of  a  fellowship  was  too  snudl,  we 
would  unite  two  or  three,  as  the  case  might  be,  into 
one.    We  would  increase  the  emolument  of  the  badl)- 
endowed  professorships,  so  as  to  make  them  worthy  of 
the  acceptance  of  men  of  the  highest  talent     We 
would  thoroughly  remodel  the  system  of  examinations, 
afford  equal  encouragement  to  every  useful  branch  of 
human  study,  and  convert  the  degrees,  from  a  mockeiy 
to  delude  the  public,  into  real  marks  of  different  degrees 
of  literary  and  scientific  proficiency.     We  wonld  en- 
large the  system  of  examinations  and  honours.    Wo 
would  throw  all  the  fellowships  open.    We  would  take 
the  elections  out  of  the  hands  of  the  existing  fellows, 
to  prevent  them  from  continuing  their  present  practice 
of  exclusiveness ;  or  we  would  ordain,  that  they  must 
necessarily  elect  the  senior  party  eligible,  who  had  the 
highest  mark  of  proficiency  assigned  him  by  the  public 
examiners,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  unexception- 
able moral  character.     If  the  revenues  of  the  nuiver- 
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sities  were  larger  than  were  wanted,  we  would  apply 
them  for  other  purposes  of  education,  throughout  the 
length  aad  hreadth  of  the  land.  By  doing  all  this,  we 
should  not  more  violate  the  spirit  of  the  founder's  in- 
tentions  than  they  are  violated  already  by  those  who 
profess  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  letter.  In  a 
lew  years  the  present  exclusive  state  of  feeling  would 
be  destroyed,  as  the  old  fellows  died  off,  or  were  re- 
moved.   The  spirit  of  priestcraft  would  be  unable  to 


withstand  the  resurrection  of  real  scientific  inquixy. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  various  forms  of  human 
thought  would  produce  a  spirit  of  forbearance.  A 
perception  of  scientifio  want  would  cause  progressive 
development.  With  changes  such  as  these,  Oxford, 
instead  of  being  the  hindrance,  would  become  the 
leader  of  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  of  the  ameliora- 
tion of  humanity. 


LITEBARY    REGISTER. 


Myttme*  of  City  Life:  or^  Stray  Leaves  from  the 
Worl<e9  Boot.  By  James  Bees,  author  of  "The 
rhiladeiphia  Locksmith,''  kc.  Philadelphia  :  J.  W. 
Moon).     184a 

This  volume  dnes  for  Philadelphia,  but  in  a  difierent 
spirit,  and  with  a  higher  aim,  what  Kugenc  Sue  has  done 
for  Paris,  and  some  of  our  penny  romancista  for  the 
firitish  metropolis.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  conceive 
two  orders  of  mind  more  unlike  than  our  author's  and  the 
writers  relkrred  to.  Mr.  Rees  is  a  zealous  member— if 
not  a  founder — of  the  "  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Citr  and  County  of  Phibdelphia.'*  He  has  consequently 
enjojed  free  access  to  the  secrets  disclosed  by  the  opera- 
tions of  that  institution.  Engaging  frequently  in  mis- 
sionary labour  himself,  he  has  visited  personally  tho  haonts 
of  the  poor  and  tho  depraved,  and  c^troctcd  from  them 
the  »tory  of  their  woes  and  crimes ;  and  his  private  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Street,  the  paid  agent  of  the  society,  has 
Marred  still  further  to  enrioh  his  portfolio  of  facts  and 
fictions.  The  tales  and  sketches  of  which  the  volnme 
consists  profess,  accordingly,  to  be  founded  "  on  the  notes 
of  a  Home  Missionary."  Mr.  Rees,  in  short,  is  a  rali- 
gioQg  philanthropist,  tinctured  in  a  slight  degree  with 
ronmnce.  Instead  of  the  Voltarian,  reckless,  and  prurient 
spirit  with  which  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris  "  are  saturate^I, 
the  "  Mrsteriea  of  City  Life  "  are  redolent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament — modified  as  it  is  in  Mr.  Rees  by 
the  peculiar,  egotistical,  and  exag^geratory  temperament 
tharacteristic  of  the  Americans.  From  Mr.  Rees*  pencil, 
however,  as  well  as  from  Eugene  Sue's,  the  picture  is  one 
of  unmitigated  blackness.  The  woes  and  privations  of 
extreme  poverty,  or  the  hideous  excesses  of  criminal 
depravity,  form  the  staple  of  his  sketches,  interlarded 
trith  copious  denunciations  of  the  unfeeling  selfishness  of 
the  rich.  The  only  ray  of  light  observable  amidi<t  this 
dense  gloom' is  the  Home  Missionary  carrying  bread  to  the 
hungry,  and  the  consolation  of  the  gospel  to  the  dying. 
There  is  a  grave  error  in  thus  converting  society  into  a 
"chamber  of  horrors."  The  world  is  made  to  appear  so 
much  worse  and  more  hopeless  than  it  is,  that  the  virtuous 
are  apt  to  be  at  once  shocked  and  disheartened ;  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  rich  to  be  still  further  repelled  ;  and  phi- 
lanthropy itself  to  drop  its  hands  in  despair. 

"  Truth,"  it  has  often  been  remarked, "  is  stranger  than 
fiction ;  *'  and  one  has  only  to  read  the  revelations  of  this 
volume  to  fee),  that  in  the  every-day  life  of  large  cities, 
the  materials  of  the  most  stirring  romance  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance.  Our  author  traverses  a  wide  field.  The 
career  of  the  drunkard,  the  ro1)ber,  the  murderer,  and  the 
tedncer — the  poor  widow  making  shirts  at  ten  cents,  a- 


pieee,  and  the  miser  gloating  over  his  hoard  of  gold — are 
all  portrayed  with  a  vigour  and  precision,  which  prove 
the  sincerity  of  the  author  and  the  authenticity  of  his 
materials.  Many  of  the  sketches,  of  course,  are  mere  com- 
monploce ;  but  others  arouse  the  feelings  and  rivet  the 
attention  as  deeply  as  the  beat-eoneeived  tales  of  fiction. 

One  of  our  author's  stories,  entitled,  "  The  Murderer's 
Doom,'*  we  will  abridge  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  by  certain  indications,  the  author  intimates  that  the 
leading  particulars  are  not  purely  imaginary  : — 

**  Our  stoTj'  comraences  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  month 
of  June,  1S30,  in  the  log  hut  already  allnded  to  ;  at  the  door  of 
which  sat,  on  this  occasion,  an  aged  man  and  two  young  girls. 
The  man's  age  was  probably  sixty,  and  although  his  head  was 
silvered  o'er  with  the  *  niessengcni  of  time,'  yet  the  cheerful  look 
and  well-built  frame  told  a  life  of  teniperunce  and  of  healtli. 
The  eldest  of  the  girls  was  not  more  than  eighteen,  and  the 
youngest  twelve ;  they  were  both  beautiful,  possessing  all  the 
attractions  of  youth,  with  its  healthful  glow  and  bloom. 

*'  The  old  man's  hand  rented  on  the  head  of  bis  eldest  child — 
his  grandchild — for  these  two  lovely  creatures  were  the  daughters 
of  the  old  man's  first-bom,  hit  only  child; — she  died,  bequeathing 
them  to  his  charge. 

"  *  Ida,  listen  to  me.  I  promised  thy  mother  to  watch  over 
thee,  and  I  Mill  do  it;  listen  !  I  speak  but  for  your  good.  Nay, 
droop  not,* 

" '  Speak,  dearest  grandfather,  I  will  obey  thee ;  and  have  I 
not?' 

"  *  Tliere  spoke  my  own  dear  child,  in  thee,  Ida.  She  lives 
again  for  me  !  * 

" '  What  would  you,  grandfather  F ' 

" '  Ida,  iAai.  man  has  been  seen  near  our  hut ;  it  is  a  lose, 
wild  spot,  and  he  can  have  no  business  or  cause  to  linger  in  its 
vicinity.  It  bodes  no  good  to  thee,  Ida,  and  to  me — but  no 
matter.  I  am  too  old  to  net  the  champion,  but  I  am  yet  your 
guardian,  your  father.  Listen  to  me,  Ida — avoid  that  man  ;  there 
is  danger  in  him  I  * 

**  As  the  old  man  spoke,  a  deep  blush^ whose  crimson  hue  was 
not  the  tint  of  conscious  innocence,  passed  over  the  cheek  of 
Ida.  She  looked  up,  however,  and  replied, 
"  *  1  hare  avoided  him,  father ;  indeed,  I  have.* 
"  *  Promise  me,  Ida — nay,  swear — that  from  this  time  forth 
yon  will  not  see  nor  speak  with  him.  Nay,  frown  not ;  I  speak 
as  one  having  the  right  so  to  do.  I  can  read  this  man  ;  I  can 
trace  in  the  dim  prrspcctivc  a  career  of  crime,  as  the  past  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  guilt.  Nay,  in  my  dreams  I  see  him  crossing 
my  path,  and  before  him  on  the  green  sward  dark  shadows  pass, 
crimsoned  with  blood.  Daughter,  I  tell  thee  dreams  are  the 
forerunners  of  events  in  our  lives ;  they  come  as  tkadowi,  bat 
remain  with  us  reaiUiet.     Ida,  will  yon  swear  P* 

** '  Dear  father,  do  not  propose  an  oath;  why  shonld  Ida  swear  } 
would  yon  doubt  her  truth  P  No,  no  ;  do  not  propose  an  oath. 
We  arc  happy,  and  where  virtue  is  crime  cannot  come.* 

"  *  True,  my  child,  I  am  a  foolish  old  man ;  but  why  is  this 
man  here — here  amid  the  deep  forests  P^^-has  he  told  thee,  child  ?' 
"  '  Ue  said  he  came  to  hunt  the  deer,  and  had  left  his  com- 
panions at  the  foot  of  the  mountaiu.j 
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" '  I  liiu  him  not ;  men**  fiieos  are  the  maps  of  the  hninim 

hearty  those  who  statlj  them  and  trace  their  lines  can  read  their 
inmost  recesses.  I  left  the  city  years  ago,  because  the  mapped 
world  told  of  hidden  crimes.  The  g:ibbct  was  erected  in  pnblic 
places,  and  the  whipping-post  waa  the  cliief  ornament  of  onr 
plcaaare  grounds.  A.  monil  pestilence  was  abroad,  and  the  air 
was  Iioavy  with  corses.  I  camo  here,  I  purchased  this  piece  of 
ground;  'twas  here  thy  mother  died — yon,  my  dear  children, 
have  been  my  only  companions  for  many  years.  Here,  amid  the 
wild  romantic  beaatics  of  nature,  all  has  been  sunshine,  all  hap- 
piness. Hark !  do  you  hear  the  lone  whip-poor-will,  as  he  wings 
his  flight  down  the  valley? — are  such  sounds  heard  in  a  city  ?  No! 
And  sec  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  how  beautifully  they  gild  that 
long  lane  lined  with  forest  trees  ;  it  looks  like  the  pathway  of 
heaven;  but  the  air  giows  chilly;  come  in,  my  children;  the 
creatures  of  night  are  abroad,  and  the  woods  are  musical.  Wc 
fthould  be  happy,  my  children.* 

"  'And  are  we  not  happy,  grandfather?' 

"  *  My  heart  does  not  beat  in  unison  with  nature.  I  feel  a 
depression  of  spirits ;  there  is  danger  somewhere — ^perhaps  to 
your  poor  old  grandfather.         ♦  *  ♦ 

"Ida  and  the  stranger  met;  the  oath  had  not  been  adminis- 
tered!" ♦  ♦  •  *  • 

We  are  now  conducted  to  ft  large  and  slDgolar  cave.  At 
the  hose  of  the  Little  Savage  Moantain,  on  the  top  of  which 
thia  old  man  and  his  gnindaaghters  lived,  of  which  cave 
the  anthor  g\re»  a  minute  and  interesting  description. 
This,  however,  we  must  omit,  and  introduce  the  reader 
at  once  iuto  its  principal  apartment,  on  a  certain  dark  and 
thundering  night : — 

"  At  the  head  of  a  table  sat  a  man  whose  age  could  not  be 
more  than  thirty  jcars:  his  manners  were  those  of  a  gentleman, 
and  his  style  of  drcbs  after  the  most  approved  fashion.  His  fea- 
tures were  well  formed,  haii  black  and  curling  round  his  ears,  eyes 
sparkling  but  restless,  denoting  doubt  and  dark  suspicion,  if  not 
conscious  guilt.  Tlie  eyes  are  sometimes  the  windows  of  the 
heart — they  are,  at  least,  the  medium  through  which  crime  is 
frequently  seen  to  look  out  on  the  broad  earth.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  glass,  and  was  standing  up,  as  were  some  fifteen  others — 
his  companions.  '  Now,  boys,*  he  exclaimed, '  let  us  drink  to  the 
memory  of  Porfffy  f/ie  mail  robber*  The  toast  was  responded  to 
by  all,  aate  one ;  the  silence  of  this  man  was  marked  by  the 
chief,  but  not  noticed  at  the  time.  When  they  were  all  seated, 
and  the  glasses  replenislied,  the  chief  spoke: — *lIow  comes  it, 
Gar«ou,  that  you  refused  to  drink  the  sentiment  I  gave? — it  was 
to  the  memory  of  one  who,  while  living,  was  the  boldest  of  us 
all,  and  died  without  pceching.    Was  he  not  the  best  amongst  us?' 

'*  •  If  he  was,  captain,'  replied  Garson,  *  then  arc  we  bad 
enough — Porter  has  his  deserts/  ' 

•*  *  Ha !  would  you  say  so  of  meP — for  know — listen,  men — 
and  tbou,  white-headed  villain,  as  you  are,  that  I  was  with  him 
—it  was  I  who  escaped — ' 

"'YouHre— • 

** '  I  am  Ponteet — ay,  and  I  left  him  to  his  fate,  with  that 
white-livered  coward,  Wilson — I  fled,  and  while  you  were  rusti- 
cating here,  I,  under  an  assumed  name,  ventured  with  Porter  to 
rob  the  mail.' 

"  The  company  looked  surprised — Garson  was  silent. 

'* '  Speak.  Garsou — let  not  the  dead  mar  tlie  festive  board; 
speak !' 

"*  Why  should  T  speak?  ITouhl  it  not  be  of  the  dead ;  ay, 
not  him  alone — no,  no,  but  of  one  other.  He  is  gone  now — 
let  it  pass.' 

*  I  will  not  let  it  pass — speak,  I  command  !* 
'I>;arn,  then,  that  he  was  tbe  seducer  of  my  child,  my  Marian ; 
she  sleeps  yonder — ay,  in  the  robber's  burying-ground.     You 
all  know  the  story,  but  not  of  her  undoer.' 

"•T5ah !  man,  this  is  all  folly.  We  owe  no  respect  to  virtue ; 
all  things  M'ith  us  are  in  connuon — we  arc  a  social  community.' 

**  *Truc,  true ;  but  yet  she  was  «/y  chUd.* 

•*  *  Ay  !  you  lay  a  stre^is  on  *my  child,*  as  much  as  to  say,  she 
was  too  good  for  us.  The  giil  in  yonder  room  is  not  your  chUd^ 
yet  her  fate  is  Marian's.* 

*"  And  mark  me,  captain,  her  seducer's  fate  wiU  be  even  worse 
than  that  of  Porter.* 

"'Ha!  ah! — a  prophet — a  prophet,*  was  the  general  cxchu 
mation. 
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** '  Silenoa,  bmb— >I  hear  th«  signal— no  mora  ol  this ' 
— to  business;  and  while  yon  are  preparing,  I  wiU  virft  my  rose 
of  the  Little  Savage.* 

<"  On  the  stone  bed  almdy  describad,  b«i  now  MBpkAc^ 
covered  with  boW'^kins,  and  carioualy-WToqicbit  coftriels,  at  the 
foot  of  it  stood  a  small  tsble,  upon  whioh  wera  tha  nfustes 
for  the  toilet ;  in  fact,  the  ehaniber  presented,  if  not  a  «heciH 
at  least  a  very  comfortable  appearance.  On  t4ia  bed  ky  Ids, 
but  O,  how  changed !  The  glow  of  virtnons  hedth  h«i  is* 
appeand  from  the  cheeks ;  conseions  guilt  sMuitidl  oa  hfir  «iD 
lovely  iHoe ;  and  the  hitter  awile  told  that  repeataace  mm  k6 
laie,  *  Yes,*  she  mominred,  '  It  is  all  over  now,  nd  I  hue 
broken  the  old  man*s  heart.  I,  too,  will  die ;  yes,  I  hivo  lbs 
means,  bnt  I  will  not  use  them  now.  Hark  1  ha  coww  the 
man  I  loved,  tlie  man  I  bate,  ay,  with  a  deep  and  hitter  hatant- 
he  approaches.* 

"  *  So^  my  fair  one,  yoa  droop  in  my  cage,  ek !  WcD,  I  «il 
dip  your  wings,  and  then  yon  aiay  go  foiih — the  ptfdea  of  votr 
gmndfather  may  again  revive  the  roses  which  once  Uooavd  apoa 
your  cheeks — nay,  girl,  yon  are  free  now — biA  muk  wt  vd^ 
yon  are  now  aware  who  I  am,  and  of  what  I  aa  eapeUc  tt 
doing — these  hands  are  not  free  from  blood?— bfcatkekatawoi^ 
utter  but  a  syUable,  and  you  die.  Then  ii  daagar  in  my  pilh, 
and  everythiag  that  stands  in  tho  way  of  mj  mkfkf  nail  !»«»> 
moved ;  do  you  hear,  girl  P  * 

" '  I  swear  never  to  betray  your  secret,  or  tha  seoob  ol  tlui 
cave.' 

" '  Good ! — ^there  lies  your  path,  and,  if  yoa  are  not  tooproad, 
there  is  gold  for  you.' 

" ' Kaap  your  gold,  sir ;  we  know  each  otbw  now;  bnt  nsik 
me,  man  of  crime,  Ida  Sonera  can  remembar,  if  aha  dare  art 
revenge.' 

"  *  Ah !  do  yon  threaten  P  But  she  is  gone.*  The  viUsia  sad 
the  base  seducer  stood  abne  in  that  littla  chanbor." 

Poor  Ida  experienced  a  bitter  fate.  She  found  the  hg- 
hut  empty  of  inmates — her  grandlother  and  Hary  no- 
where to  be  found ;  and,  laying  down  her  wearied  frane  m 
the  bed,  was  suddenly  surprised  by  her  seducer,  and  mnr- 
dered.  The  old  man,  on  his  return,  found  her  lifele&i  corpse, 
nnd  a  paper  written  by  her  hand  discovering  the  hiding 
place  of  her  betrayer  and  hia  band  of  mfiBaoa.  XIm  iKV» 
old  |)atriareh  formed  a  resolution  of  vengeanoc^  the  work- 
ing out  of  which  will  be  best  told  in  the  words  of  (tir 
author : — 

"  The  wolf,  as  he  prowled  along  the  base  of  the  litUa  Ssnfe 
Mountains,  avoided  the  six  oaks,  which  the  reader  will  raacmbrr 
stood  near  the  robber's  cave.  Apart  from  the  dreaded  cave  wti 
its  mysterious  inmates,  the  wolf  had  another  eanaa  of  alaim^ 
for  nightly,  near  and  around  the  spot,  a  daik  igaia  wis  siei, 
whose  silent  tread,  and  stealthy  motion,  alanaed  efca  tha  teert 
of  the  forest  animals.  That  dark  figure  stood  beneath  the  ibidfl 
of  the  six  oaks — the  wind  whistled  drearily  and  ioady  thew 
no  other  sound  was  heard.  Ue  glanced  out  frtna  hja  shadow^ 
position,  into  the  dear  light  of  the  moon.  *It  cannot,  hs^'  ke 
exchumed,  'for  six  nights  hava  1  watched  hepei  and^haikl 
what  sounds  are  those  P ' 

"  At  that  moment  the  secret  door  of  the  cave  oposd,  tkc 
glare  of  light  from  the  lamp  already  alluded  to  fell  diieetlT 
among  the  trees,  making  a  silvery  pathway  far  iaia  tholbwit  ai^ 
there,  in  the  double  light  of  moon  and  laaqi,  to  Ihe  safTOW  ^^ 
several  men  who  emerged  from  the  cave,  stood  tlie  form  ef  s 
roan !  The  moment  he  was  aware  of  being  seen,  he  laraed  sad 
fled.  'Silejice,  men — close  the  door,  seonre  weU  Iha  aitraacc 
— I  will  pursue  the  spy* — keeping  his  t^ye  on  the  letitatiajC 
figure,  whose  exertions  were  feeble,  for  he  wna  okL  Ifladias 
that  he  was  pursued,  he  made  directly  to  the  tahl»«Mk  iHadsi 
to  in  our  first  page—its  aides  were  rugged — but,  as  the  oU  naa 
reached  it,  he  made  a  bound,  and  having  secured  a  luUag  plM>. 
he  soon  reached  the  top.  It  was  an  entire  flat  sni^M  «f  ^f^ 
sixty  feet  square,  with  a  few  stinted  trees  dinging  to  its  sides, 
forming,  ss  it  were,  a  border  to  a  picture  frame— /Ac  tu^jetimti 
not  yet  imagined  by  ike  artist.  As  the  old  man  stood  op,  the 
moonlight  displayed  his  full  and  yet  vigorous  form ;  be  dsArf 
aside  an  old  doak,  dutehed  a  peeoliar-shaped  haifi^  and  awsikd 
his  approaching  enemy — om  i(f  ihe  fyttrea  €f  thf  jjniatfy  •** 
already  skdched.      <  Oh !  *  he  exdaimed,  *  that  it  bu^  prove  ^ 
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N^OMT  !*  AMlm  spokie,  a  portion  of  the  braaehes  of  a  tree 
««re  roddy  thrust  aside,  and  a  man  apraag  upon  the  rock ;  aad 
there,  ftce  to  face,  stood  the  pursued  and  the  punmer.  Another 
Jiptft  vf^kefmnUbt^  190$  tketdied, 

"*AJil*  art  thdn  the  epyP*  exclaimed  the  roljber. 
<^S|if  I^^ee,  I  am;  aad  for  six  nights  have  I  watched  for 
thee.    "Now,  Tillaid,  this  phitform — ^^our  grave  or  mine!* 

'^ '  Old  man,  I  will  not  strike  as  I  meditated — yoar  white  hairs 
pmteetyott.* 

**  *No  such  exeose  have  yon,  base  rillain ! — I  dare  strike.' 
So  mying,  the  old  man  straek  Fonteet  fall  in  the  face  with  his 
opea  hawl.     *That,'  he  cried,  'for  my  wrongs — and  this  for 

Mi's' 

"Qoick  aa  thought,  and  before  his  astonished  victim  oonld 
pfspnre  for  defeaee,  his  desperate  enemy  had  him  by  tlto  throat. 
'Fray,  man  of  blood,  pray;  I  would  not  murder  soul  and  body.* 
Dialled  to  the  rock  by  the  ahnost  superhnmaa  strength  of  the 
old  man,  Pbnteet  cronched,  trembling  as  it  were,  at  his  feet. 
The  old  man's  hat  had  fallen  off-— his  white  hairs  were  stream* 
iigin  the  air— )iis  left  hand  clutched  the  throat  of  Ponteet,  and 
ta  his  right  he  held  the  k«fe  aUuded  to.  The  deriffti  of  the 
pktm  «Mr  mudf.  The  robber  thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  his 
jUMi  daring  part  oowed,  he  gased  upon  the  dilatnd  form  of  the 
Meager  in  fear  and  awe.  'Vray,  man  of  blood,  pray — ^yon  shall 
have  time — soul  and  body  should  not  perish  at  one  blow.  Hark ! 
i  hesr  your  eomnides--«be  quick/  Voiees  were  now  heard  as  if 
approadiing  the  scene  of  strife. 
"*  Speak  not,  or  I  strike.   Pray,  I  say — one  word  on  heaven, 

ind  I  wUl * 

'^Tlm  wfeldied  man  having  now  somewhat  recovered,  and 
hmiingthe  voice*  of  his  companions,  made  a  desperate  efficnt, 
sad  succeeded  in  gaining  his  feet.  '  Ah  !  you  would  mnrder 
Be,  hoary-headod  viUain,  but  I  will  foil  yon.*  So  saying, 
he  drew  from  hia  breast  a  knifb,  and  aimed  a  deadly  blow 
St  the  old  man — shouting  at  the  same  time,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  voice,   *Help,  help — murder *     The  iniereH 

df  ike  enijeei  if  the  pieiure  inereatei.  The  blow  was 
wndad  oiE^  ad  the  knife  of  the  avenger  was  instantly  boried 
dsep  ia  the  shottldcr  of  his  victim.  The  wound,  although  bad, 
was  not  a  fatal  one.  In  vain  did  Fonteet  cry  for  help — it  ap- 
proached slowly  up  the  mountain  top — ^in  vain  he  struggled  to 
gain  the  least  advantage :  but  his  every  motion  was  vratched  and 
gaai^  a^^ainst.  *  Now,'  thundered  the  old  man, '  your  doom  is 
ttalad.  Pn^y  I  say'^'pray ;  call  on  heaven  to  forgive ! — Hark  1 
your  friends  approach! — Pray — ah — they  come!*  At  that  mo- 
neut  the  heads  of  two  or  three  men  were  seen  above  the  table- 
rock.  *  Itis  too  late — soul  and  body — soul  and  body — my  oath*,  my 
oatlH-oae  mote  stmggle—one  groan — and  Ponteet — ^was  dead ! 
The  old  man  threw  down  the  bloody  knife — gave  one  look  on  the 
ghsstly  form,  as  it  lay  there  in  the  brosd  moonlight — he  drew  a 
bag  breath^— heav«i  a  sigh,  one  of  sorrow  and  despair — mised 
h»  handa  s^^P^ieating  toward  heaven — and  then  disappeared 
down  tlMl  opposite  side  of  the  rock,  and  his  dark  form  was  soon 
last  m  the  darker  shadee  of  the  forest. 

*  When  the  fbltowereof  Ponteet  reached  therock,they  found  him 
lead,  and  as  they  listened,  the  heard  the  retreating  footsteps  of  the 
avenger !  from  some  cause  or  another,  the  body  of  the  murdered 
mas  vras  left  where  the  deed  was  committed.  Shortly  after  this 
event,  the  band  dispersed,  and  the  tomb  of  Ponteet  (whose  real 
laaw  Wat  Meason)  became  the  home  of  the  vulture.  Tears 
passed  away  ;  the  mooldering  flesh  and  clothes  of  the  dead  man 
fail  iWmi  his  bones,  and  were  eaten  by  the  *  obscene  birds'  of 
nighty  or  washed  away  by  the  storms  and  tempests  of  many  days. 
Bat  the  skdeton  still  remains,  and  to  tliis  day  attracts  the  notice 
of  th#  onrions  traveller.  «  *  * 

'    *  Iflorayeara  have  passed  away.  The  scene  has  been  forgottco 
•—the  events  long  since  ceased  to  occupy  public  attention. 

**  In  the  Areh  Street  burying  ground,  where  repose  the  bones 
«f '  Bei^amsn  Pranklin,  and  Deborah  his  wife,*  a  neat  grave- 
stone is  BtiU  to  be  seen,  which  tcUs  the  stranger  berieath  it  lies 
the  reaydna  of  *  Rohert  Somkiis,  aged  79,  ivho  departed  this 
hfe,  Jaaoaiy  1st,  18S9  ;  erected  to  his  memory  by  M.uiY.* " 

One  eonehutmi  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  reader  by 
Hr.  Hees'  delineations,  and  that  is,  the  fearful  amount  of 
poverty  and  crime  existing  in  thebosom  of  American  society, 
aotwit^taMUng  all  the  advantages  derived  f^om  boundle&s 
territory  and  democratio  institutions.  The  worst-condi- 
tioned cities  of  the  old  world  could  scarcel/  produco  moro 


heart-rending  scenes  of  wretoliedness  than  are  desoribed  by 
Mr.  Rees,  as  quite  common  in  Philadelphia.  From  so  sen- 
sitive a  writer,  we  are  prepared,  of  course,  to  make  allow- 
ance for  some  exaggeration  ;  but  so  many  harrowing  pic- 
tures must  necessarily  have  an  extensive  foundation  oT 
fact.      Bat  hear  what  our  author  himself  says  on  this 

point : — 

"There  are  situations  in  life,  scenes  of  misery  and  distress, 
brought  on  by  dissipation,  and  a  moral  depravity,  with  which 
many  of  my  readers  are  totally  unacquainted.  Hence  these  sketrlies 
may  seem  as  romances, instead  of  what  they  rejilly  are,  sad  realities. 
We,  on  one  occasion,  asserted,  through  the  public  press,  in  this 
city,  that  at  the  lowest  calculation,  *  three  thousand  persons  arose 
every  morning  without  having  any  fixed  pbice  of  lying  down  at 
night.*  A  charge  so  bold,  astounding,  as  it  did,  those  who  never 
think  of  the  poor,  created  some  excitement.  But,  fortunately  for 
us,  there  were  those  who  had  made  the  subject  a  study,  aud  when 
the  late  Mathew  Carey  endorsed  the  assertion,  there  were  no 
longer  doubts  of  the  fact.  Societies  were  then  formed,  having 
for  their  objectHhe  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor ; 
but,  alas !  they  did  not  reach  those  who  most  needed  aid ! 

•'  The  poor  family  reduced  to  the  lowest  grade  of  misery  and 
wretchedness,  by  the  vile  and  frequent  use  of  spiritous  liquors, 
found  no  fkvonr  with  those  benevolent  institutions;  and  the 
writer  of  this  heard  oine  of  their  moat  rdigloos  members  say, 
'  that  they  had  no  daim  on  the  sympathy  of  the  righteous,*  aud 
actually  added,  *thc  sins  of  the  fathers  should  be  visited  on 
their  children !  *     And  this  was  charity  \ 

**  We,  at  that  time,  pointed  out  the  receptacles  of  the  poor  out- 
casts from  society  and  benevolent  sympathy ;  we  gave  to  our 
sketches  '  local  habitations  and  a  name,'  such  as  they  were,  which, 
upon  examination,  proved  to  be  true.  In  all  large  cities,  hordes 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  are  found,  who  are  incapacitated  for 
labour,  in  consequence  of  the  love,  or  the  madness  for  rum.  They 
are  to  be  found  along  our  wharves,  congre^ting  around  and  about 
low  grogeries ;  hundreds  are  sent  forth  to  beg  and  steal ;  and  thus 
our  streets  are  crowded  with  half-clad,  half-grown  girls  and  boys, 
whose  very  appearance  bespeaks  a  perfect  knowledge  of  life  in  all 
its  worst  features.  Rag-pickers,  stealers  of  old  irou,  lead,  &c., 
arc  also  a  numerous  cUss ;  and  at  night,  with  their  small  and  ill- 
gotten  stores,  they  are  seen,  in  the  lower  part  of  our  city,  ex- 
clianging  them  for  rum,  or  a  night's  lodging.  Those  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  select  out  some  old  out-house  or  barn,  near  the  city ; 
others  creep  into  sheds  and  decayed  rooms  of  deserted  houses ; 
others  seek  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  crawl  like  hogs  under 
treej  and  bushes ! 

"  Tliis  is  not  all — alone — away  from  the  noise  of  the  city ;  in 
woods  and  bams,  these  wretched  creatures  howl  and  shout,  in 
their  maddened  dreams,  and  awake,  trembling  witli  delirium  ire- 
mem,  with  just  sufficient  reason  left  to  guide  them  to  the  city, 
when  more  rum  brightens  intellect,  to  madden  it  again  ere  night 
— and  this  is  life ! 

"  As  stated  in  the  second  part,  there  are  honses  where  these 
wretches  are  received  at  three  cents.  a-hcad,for  a  night's  lodging — 
they  huddle  together  in  a  large  room,  covered  over  with  straw — 
men,  women,  aud  children,  indiscriminately  tojjcther,  and  all  rav- 
ing and  shouting  in  the  incipient  stjige  of  iiisjiiiity  !  '* 

So  much  for  the  results  of  drunkenness.  Some  of  the 
wretchedness,  however,  depicted  by  our  anlhor  must,  we 
fear,  be  traced  to  some  more  political  source  than  "  dissi- 
pation and  moral  depravity."  Take  the  following  sketch, 
f«)r  example,  of  a  poor  widow  and  her  family,  ou  a  Satur- 
day night : — 

"The  streets  were  deserted ;  a  poor  woman  was  seen  wending 
her  solitary  way  towards  a  cluster  of  small  houses  in  the  sou- 
thern part  of  the  city.  She  was  wrujjped  up  in  an  old  cloak, 
around  which  the  >\ inter  wind  swept  keenly,  and  with  searching 
power.  The  snow  fell  in  large  flukes,  and  her  feet  was  scareely 
protected  from  the  crusts  of  ice  which  encunihered  her  way.  Slie, 
however,  passed  swiftly  on — for  her  children  WKre  uwaiting  her 
coming  with  hungry  and  eager  looks,  and  what  liad  the  widowed 
mother  for  them  P  *  The  proceeds  of  ftro  sAirf^  ai  hrrfir  and  a- 
half  cents  eachP  It  was  a  Saturday  night,  the  nigUt  of  all  others 
to  the  young  and  innocent  the  most  pleasing ;  it  is  the  eve  of  the 
holy  Sabbath,  and  their  Utile  heart«  > earned  to  biusk  in  the  sun- 
I  shine  of  its  moral  and  blwscd  Wght,    iour  miwrablc  beings  wero 
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dMfcewd  aromui  a  wietched  fire,  their  toes  were  peeping  from 
tiMtt  wonwwt  itoekiiigs,  and  their  ragged  garments  hong  loose- 
ly anmnd  them.  These  children  had  seen  better  days.  It  was 
when  their  father  was  with,  and  provided  for  them ;  he  was  dead 
now  and  the  only  surviving  parent  struggled  on  through  poverty 
in  all  its  phases,  to  keep  a  roof;  such  as  it  was,  above  their  little 
h«&.  Koee  hy  piece  of  her  furniture  was  disposed  of  to  pro- 
vide «>r  them  raitU  there  was  sottcety  anything  left  but  a  bed,  a 
tab]fl»  and  a  few  efaain.  Let  oa  stand  apart  and  listen  to  the 
prattle  of  the  children.  *  Sister,'  says  a  little  boy  of  abott  nine 
years  of  age,  *  if  you  will  sew  up  these  trousers,  I  can  go  to  Sun- 
day school  to-morrow;  see,  it  is  only  a  rent,  and  my  shoes  will 
do,  I  am  sure.*  The  sister,  a  girl  of  some  twelve  years  old,  looked 
at  the  pald-faoed  hoy,  and  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
•I  will  mend  them,  Billy,  dear ;  but  your  shirt  is  not  fit;  see  how 
the  collar  looks,  and  you  know  it  is  the  only  one  you  have* 

"  *  I  can  turn  the  collar  down,  for  I  should  like  to  go  to  Sun- 
day school  to-morrow— hark,  how  the  wind  whistles— where  is 
mother?     I  am  cold!' 

"  *  She  will  be  here  directly.  Go  yon,  James,  and  bring  up 
some  more  chips,  for  mother  will  be  cold ;  and,  Jacob,  you  had 
better  clean  your  shoes,  and  brush  your  coat,  for  you  muat  go 
to  Sunday  school  while  your  shoes  are  good— they  will  not  last 
loi^,  and  then  yon  will  have  to  sUy  at  home  too.* 

**  *  PerhapB  not^  sister;  I  may  get  something  to  do  next  week. 
X  have  the  pramiae  of  a  boy  to  help  him  to  sell  newspapeni,  and 
I  may  get  enough  to  buy  another  pair.  Am  I  not  old  and  strong 
enough  to  do  that  ?  Why,  I  have  learned  already  to  cry  papers. 
Hark !  there  comes  mother ;  yea,  I  knew  her  step.* 

"The  door  opened,  and  the  wretched  parent  gazed  on  her  four 
shivering  children,  as  they  joyfully  started  up  and  dung  around 
her.  She  kissed  them  all,  and,  putting  on  a  smiling  face  to  hide 
her  grief;  she  began  U)  prepare  their  humble  meaL  A  mother's 
lovel  who  can  portray  a  mother^s  love  for  her  children?  No 
one.  It  is  an  indescribable  feeling,  known  only  to  the  angvds  in 
heaven.  It  is  an  unwritten  story ;  and,  like  the  music  of  nature. 
It  hwi  no  gamut.     The  twenty-five  cents  was  all  the  money  she 

The  volttme  abounds  with  similar  aketches  of  the  snf- 
ftrings  endured  bj  the  victims  of  ill-requited  labour ;  and 
Mr.  Bees  is  very  indignant  against  certain  henevoUnt 
societies  which  give  out  work  to  the  unemployed,  at  reduced 
wages,  in  mider  to  raise  relief  to  the  poor  who  are  nnabfe 
to  labour;  forgetful,  apparently,  of  the  grand  evil,  the 
non-employment — ^the  misery — which  existed  prior  to  the 
operations  of  such  societes,  and  which  rendered  them  ne- 
eetsnry.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  less  favoured  countries, 
labour  does  not  always  command  its  necessary  reward ;  and 
from  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  something  more  is  requi- 
site than  land  and  universal  suffi*age  to  cure  society  of  the 
ills  of  poverty  and  destitution.  Communities,  in  the  old 
and  the  new  worlds  alike,  must  learn  to  be  more  frugal  of 
their  means — to  submit  to  individual  sacrifice  for  the 
Iwuefit  of  the  unfortunate — to  be  more  attentive  to  their 
interests  as  a  whole ;  and  much  also  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  spirit  of  which  this  volume  is  an  emanation — the  bene- 
volent spirit  of  religion,  when  it  assumes  the  qualities  so 
profoundly  dewribed  by  the  Divine  Master,  when  he  en- 
joined his  Ji:)ciples  to  be  "  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless 
as  doves.'* 


Popular  Field  Botany .    By  Agnes  Catlow.    1  Vol. 

London:   Beeve,  Benbam,  and  Beeve. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  issued  by  the  above 
publishers,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  forming  the  first 
of  the  series,  with  the  object  of  teaching  some  of  the 
sciences  that  should  be  popular  with  the  young,  in  a  way 
likely  to  allure  them  into  the  study  ;  but  the  three 
Tolnmes  published  are  worthy  of  attention  from  the  old, 
for  the  text  is  ably  and  elegantly   written,  and   the 

lUnrtratire  pl«ic8  aro  beaaliMly  executed. 


Field  botany  is  a  most  profitable  study,  displaying  the 
beneficence  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  what  we  oflea 
deem  but  worthless  or  odious  weeds — things  to  be  root«d 
out — and  that  are  necessarily  extirpated  in  good  cultiTa- 
tion,  because  no  longer  required.  The  study  of  the  works 
of  creation  is  a  great  aid  to  an  intelligently  devotional 
frame  of  mind.  A  green-gardener  once,  who  was  strictly 
"  sound"  in  the  theological  opinions  derived  from  revelation, 
argued  that  Satan  had  the  power  to  create  certain  things, 
and  he  made  all  the  weeds  and  the  sparrows.  If  he  had 
studied  more  carefully  the  plants  that  he  trampled  unJer- 
foot,  and  the  habits  of  the  birds  against  which  he  waged 
perpetual  war,  he  would  have  seen  good  reason  to  change 
his  opinions.  These  works  are  written  with  the  inieniion 
of  making  the  respective  studies  pleasing  to  the  yoon^% 
and  morally  and  religiously  useful.  Miss  Catlow  thos 
explains  the  spirit  infused  into  the  worka:-^ 

"  What  ean  add  so  much  to  the  pleasare  of  a  vMe  or  a  vslk 
into  the  country,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  phats  seen  im  the  woods 
and  hedges  P  or  what  more  instraetive  to  a  chiM  when  it  hss 
gathered  a  prKty  hiineh  of  flowers,  tiian  to  poiat  oat  to  it  tke 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  minnte  parfai,  the  coatrivaoess  ibr 
the  ripening  or  presenwtion  of  the  seed,  or  tlM  naai  of  its  reels 
or  juices  ?  Many  useful  moral  less(«a  may  be  given  to  the  yvax% 
in  a  eonutry  walk,  if  this  pursuit  is  understood  and  appreeistfd. 
Some  persons  arc  disposed  to  thiuk  it  a  useless  study,  and  to 
laugh  at  those  who  pursue  it  sealonsly,  and  ridicule  them  for 
showing  great  deliglit  at  the  disoovety  of  a  new  |ilaai  they  hava 
not  before  met  with ;  but  if  they  will  eompare  thia  eathasuMa 
^ith  their  own  in  any  favourite  study,  they  will  find  the  fisrii^ 
similar.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  custom  to  look  on  weeds  aith 
contempt,  and  to  forget  that  they  are  equally  the  work  of  God 
with  tiie  planets  or  suns,  and  that  every  insiguiKcant  herb  is 
a  fresh  proof  tA  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Qod  ia  tiia  erealioB. 
As  this  little  book  aa  only  intended  Ibr  those  who  lealjty  wUi  ta 
know  something  of  this  part  of  the  works  of  aatare,  I  aaal  ss| 
no  more  hf  wny  of  indnoementk  but  turn  to  the  ot^ject  of  tbt 
work." 

The  auUtoress  takes,  seriatim,  the  boteny  of  th«  moaths, 

beginning  with  January,  tn  whieh  there  seems  to  be  little 
doing,  while  there  is  really  much  preparing.  February,  ve 
know,  is  abundantly  rich  in  good  things — ^the  violet  on 
I  the  brae,  tlie  primroae  on  the  bank,  tiie  gowaa  in  the 
grass,  the  daisy  in  the  garden,  and  the  gracefal  snow- 
drop amongst  the  melting  wreaths  of  winter.  March  la 
peculioi'ly  plentiful  in  work  for  the  field  botanist;  but  here 
is  what  Miss  Catlow  has  to  say  under  March:— 

"How    delightfhl  is  the  first   breath  of  spring,  frit  or 
rather  anticipated,  in  this  month;  the  bitter  winds,  ftwli,  aad 
snows,  begin  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  sun,  and  the  hope  tkst 
we  may  soon  again  wander  in  the  fields  and  lanes  is  revived,  and 
our  accustomed  rambles  impatiently  looked  forward  to  is  a 
source  of  real  ddight.    Though  every  oontetited  nd  wHI- 
regulated  mind  may  find  pleasure  out  of  doors,  daring  even  the 
dreary  weather  of  the  winter  months,  still,  those  fond  of  hotaais- 
ing  mtast  welcome  the  period  when  they  may  retarn  fioM  a  wslk, 
hiden  either  with  their  old  fiivonrites  (whidi  revive  BMenQries  of 
the  past),  or  with  new  speeies,  whose  peculiarities  tfaey  n^y  Ik 
anxious  to  examine.    There  is  not  a  purer  or  BKMre  uspioviag 
pleasure  than  that  of  the  examinaUon  of  plants,  for  evisry 
investigation   will  open  new  beauties  to  the  observer,  aod 
many  an  insignificant  weed  (as  we  may  deem  it)  if  tRtnight 
home  and  examined  with  a  magnifier,  astonisliea  ns  by  its 
extraordinary  formation.    I  advise  young  botanists  to  esuniae 
minutely  all  the  plants  they  gather,  even  if  thqr  know  not  their 
names,  because  this  dose  inspection  fiuniliarizeatheai  with  their 
different  parts,  which  knowledge  they  will  find  veiy  nsAl  is 
they  advance  in  study.     The  eadlesa  variety  astoaiahcs  the  think* 
ing  nuud,  and  we  are  continually  stru(^  witii  the  pnipoaB  aal 
foresight  displayed  by  what  appear  trifling  pecnliaritiea.    Some- 
thing new  is  constantly  found,  and  oar  adniixation  aad  gretitade 
are  continually  called  forth." 

What  a  fiiogQlar  pest  are  tbeee  vgly  Latin  names  ti 
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jroang  botanUU;  matky  of  whom,  especialljr  the  most  en- 
thttsiastio — ^yoang  ladies,  namely — are  not  quite  so  good 
Latin  scboljurs  as  they  should  be. 

Scientific  men  maj  wish  to  establish,  or  rather  to  main- 
tain, a  common  language;  but  Latin  names  for  our  dearest 
flowers  or  our  homeliest  weeds  are  gross  outrages  on  our 
own  old  Saxon  language.  Where  is  the  propriety  of  call- 
ing the  **  Forget-me-not"  "  MyotctU  paluetrU?^* — and, 
^tbe  way,  if  pure  Latin  were  used,  we  should  quarrel  less 
with  ihfi  custom.  Miss  Catlow  gives  the  English  name 
along  with  the  doggerel  and  scientific  rersion,  and  so  no 
complaint  can  well  rest  against  her  book.  AVe  do  not  re- 
member to  have  read  before  the  following  reason  for  the 
name  of  the  "  Forget-me-not  :'* — 

"  A  lady  and  gentleman,  walking  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Khine, 
pereeiyed  lome  of  its  briglit  bine  ilowers;  tbe  lady,  wishing  to 
possess  it,  her  oompanioa  politely  attempted  to  gather  it  for  her, 
DDt,  in  to  doing,  slipped  into  the  river  and  was  drowned,  exdaim- 
iftg  as  he  sank,  *  Forget  me  not ! '  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  rouaatie  incident;  bat  by  some  means  this  flower  has 
i»en  considered  the  emUem  of  ftiendship  in  almost  every 
comitry.'* 

We  do  not  yet  know  that  the  nsea  of  all  our  common 
plants  have  been  discovered ;  but  the  purposes  of  some  of 
them  hav6  been  lost.  The  mode  of  manufacturing  beer 
from  heather  is  lost,  and  yet  it  was  practised  at  one  time 
in  th  s  country,  and  that  not  <'  a  long  time  ago."  Many 
of  nsihave  admired  and  gathered  the  cotton-grass — may  it 
not  yet  be  substituted  for  some  of  that  raw  material  brought 
from  kx  countrres  at  a  great  cost  ?  The  experiment 
deserves  a  trial  :— 

"One  species  <^  the  interesting  plant  called  ootton-grass 
nay  be  fonnd  early  in  the  season.  The  flower  expands 
now,  hot  the  seed,  which  is  the  oonspicuons  part,  and  attracts 
tlie  eye  at  a  distance,  is  scarcely  seen  till  next  month.  The 
iflky  covering  of  its  seeds  might  serve  as  the  softest  imaginable 
liaiiig  ts  a  bird* ■  nest,  but  whether  it  it  thus  used  I  do  not 
Inow.  Nolhii^  can  be  moie  beaotifrd  than  this  appendage  to 
the  seeds  of  this  genos.  At  a  distance  on  the  boggor  heaths, 
where  the  plant  grows,  it  looks  like  little  locks  of  wool  floating 
with  the  wind,  but  on  examination,  its  substance  is  found  to  be 
considerably  more  Rne  and  soft.  It  is  extremely  white  and 
ginsy,  uA,  being  as  toft  as  down,  is  in  tome  placet  med  fbr 
itafling  pillows.  It  is  probably  brittle,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
naaofactared  into  any  article  of  clothing;  but  as  cattle  are  fond 
of  its  leaves,  t  could  almost  wish  that  the  farmer  cultivated  this 
pretty  plant,  that  we  might  see  whole  flelds  of  these  waving 
tethers." 

**  Who  would  have  thought,"  many  a  peasant  would  say, 
*'that  a  scientific  gentleman  would  have  fkllen  on  his  knees 
to  thank  God  for  a  whin-bush  ?*'  but  read  the  following 
■wrt  extract:—- 

"  XJlex  Bwrofktu*^  common  fVirze,  whin,  or  gorte,  begins  flower- 
mg  very  early  in  the  year,  and  often  before  the  commencement, 
for  ooctsional  bnthes  will  appear  in  the  autnmn  in  fall  flower. 
Its  bright  yellow  flowers  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  heathy  and 
often  desolate  looking  places  in  which  it  grows.  It  prefers  a 
wsdy  and  gravelly  soil,  and  is  rare  in  the  Highlands.  A  very 
bushy  shrub,  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  beset  with  thorns,  leaves 
raitU,  and  thom.tipped  flowers,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  bright-yel- 
low. Two  egg*shaped  spreading  bracteas  at  the  base  of  the 
ctlpL  When  linwena  came  to  England  he  waa  to  delighted  with 
^  beantiful  plant,  that  it  is  said  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked 
Ood  for  prodiuing  to  handsome  a  shmb.  He  tried  to  intro- 
dtet  it  into  Sweden  on  his  retnrn,  bat  failed,  as  the  climate  was 
too  severe,  though  here  it  grows  on  onr  blei^est  eonunona.  It 
is  occtsionaDy  teen  in  the  greenhontet  of  that  coontiy,  aad  in 

**  It  is  a  very  nielnl  plant,  itt  young  shoott  being  eaten  by 
■aiaalt,  aad  itt  podded  seeds  by  numerous  birds.  To  the  poor, 
it  is  iavalnablB  for  winter  firing. 

"Ito  fsd,  when  thaiDogUy  ripe,  snUenly  bmttt  with  some 


the  seed  to  a  considerable  distance,  so  ttiat  where  tlua  plant  it 
once  fiixed  it  soon  spreads.  A  variety  found  in  Ireland  is  w^ll 
known  in  our  gardens  \  it  does  not  flower  so  plentifully  at  the 
other,  but  its  prickles  are  to  toft  and  snccolent,  that  cattle  are 
extremely  fond  of  it.** 

And  yet  what  propriety  is  there  in  bothering  the  £agu 
lish  world  with  '*  Ulex  Suropfena'*  to  aigniiy  thereby  our 
oWn  deep*green  whins,  with  their  bright  yellow  ilow^ftn, 
and  their  long  "pea  pod* '-like  seed-valves,  that  rattle 
away  so  lightsomely  in  August,  scattermg  the  seed  for 
next  year's  crop. 

After  oU,  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  would  not  wonder 
fli  the  gratitude  of  Linneas  for  the  fhrse  of  Bnglond  and 
the  whins  of  Scotland,  since  they  are  oltcn  grateful  for  the 
supper  from  the  stone  trough  which  they  afifurd  to  the  cow 
— the  cow  that  would  go  dry  without  them — when  gran 
is  short  or  ill  to  obtain. 

Whins  and  broom  were  the  green  cropping  of  our  ances- 
tors; and  broom  is  fiir  from  a  mere  ornament.  It  mokes, 
indeed,  a  somewhat  *' heady*'  mixture  for  cows,  because, 
indeed,  it  is  <<narootio,"  and  can  produce  << strong  beer;" 
but  the  broom  is  a  profitaUe  crop,  if  well  managed,  and 
for  its  beanty,  we  have  the  authority  of  more  than  one  old 
song — ^but  first  among  them  all, 

**  The  broom — the  bon^y,  bonny  broom — 
The  broom  of  the  Cowden  knowes." 
The  illustrations  in  the  volume  are  drawn  aad  coloured 
with  much  taste. 


Thi  Birds   of   Jamaiea.      By    Philip    Henry    Qosse. 
London  :  John  Van  Voorst. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  volume,  which  has  been  in  onr 

possession  for  a  long  time,  by  the  one  a  notice  of  whfoh  is 

subjoined.    It  occurs  to  us  that  though  we  have  read  the 

work  with  much  pleasure,  yet  we  have  omitted  it  MA 

this  register  ;  and  as  it  deserves  to  be  known  and  read, 

we  moke  the  satisfaction  still  within  onr  power,  by  qnot* 

ing  one  or  two  passages  which  we  had  put  in  type  long 

since,  and  they  will  certify  the  good  qualities  of  a  work 

that  has  been  warmly  and  deservedly  recommended  by 

many  of  onr  oontemporarieB.     The  birds  of  Jonatea  are 

neoessorily  very  diflTerent  from  onr  own ;  but  we  doobt 

whether  they  be  prettier,  or  more  nsefnl,  for  have  we  nel 

many  active  insect  catchers  as  clever  as  the  green-beaded 

tody,  although  we  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  not 

quite  so  many  insects  for  them  to  catch  :-^ 

**  lb  is  instructive  to  note  by  how  various  means  the  wis- 
dom of  Ood  has  ordained  a  given  end  to  be  attained.  The 
swallow  and  the  tody  live  on  the  same  prey,  insects  on  the 
wing ;  and  the  short,  hollow,  and  feeble  wings  of  the  latter 
are  at  effectual  to  him  as  the  lonx  and  powerful  pinions  are 
to  the  swallow.  lie  hat  no  powers  to  employ  in  parsoing 
insects,  but  he  waits  till  they  come  within  his  ciroumseribed 
range,  and  no  less  certainly  secures  bis  meal. 

*'  I  have  never  seen  the  tod;^  eating  vegetable  food  ^  but 
I  have  occasionally  fonnd  in  its  stomach,  among  mmnte 
coleopterous  and  hymenopterous  insects,  a  few  small  seeds. 
One,  which  I  kept  in  a  cage,  would  tnatoh  worms  from  me 
with  impudent  audacity ;  and  then  beat  them  violently 
against  the  peroh  or  sides  of  the  cage  to  divide  before  he 
swallowed  them. 

*'  One,  ctptured  with  a  net  in  April,  on  being  turned  into 
a  room,  began  immediately  to  catch  flies  and  other  minute 
insects  that  flitted  about,  particularly  little  destructive  tine- 
adat  that  infested  my  dried  birds.  At  this  employment,  he 
continued  incessantly  and  most  socoessfuliy  all  that  evening 
and  all  the  next  day,  from  earliest  dawn  to  dusk.  He  would  tit 
on  the  ed j;e  of  the  tables,  on  the  lines,  on  tbelves,  or  on  the 
floor,  glancing  about,  now  and  then  flitting  up  into  the  air, 
when  Uie  snap  of  hit  beak  annooneed  a  eapttu«,a&d  heietam^ 
ed  to  tome  itation  to  eat  it  He  would  peep  into  the  loweit  and 
darkest  comers,  even  undc  "  tl  tables,  for  the  little  globose, 
long-legged  tpidert,  which  he  wonM  drag  fhmi  their  webs  end 

iwaUvw.  He  foi^lil  tbwe  Idi9  ii^M  tt9  9fiUi>g  Mid  ir»U% 
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mod  ftmnd  ven  many.  I  hate  aaid  that  he  oontioaed  at  this 
ampleymeat  alL  day  without  iutermigaion,  and,  thoa;;h  I  took 
no  account,  I  judged  that,  on  an  avera^i^e,  be  made  a  capture 
per  mioote.  We  mar  thus  form  some  idea  of  the  imraense 
naabev  of  inaecta  destroyed  by  these  and  similar  birds ; 
bearini;  in  mind  this  was  in  a  room,  where  the  human  eye 
BOarcely  recognised  a  dozen  insects  aUop;ether,  and  that 
in  tAie  fVee  air,  insects  would,  doubtless,  be  much  more 
numerous.  Water  iu  a  basin  was  in  the  room,  but  I  did 
not  see  him  drink,  tiiough  occasionally  he  perched  on 
the  brim ;  and  when  I  inserted  his  beak  into  the  wa- 
ter, he  would  not  drink.  Thouefh  so  actively  engaged 
in  bis  own  occupation,  he  cnrcd  nothing  for  the  presence  of 
man ;  be  sometimea  alighted  Tolnntarily  on  our  heads, 
i^nldera,  or  fingers,  and  when  sittin^^  would  permit  me  at 
any  time  lo  put  my  hand  over  him  and  t-tke  him  up; 
though,  when  in  the  hand  he  would  stru<(ple  to  f^et  out. 
He  seemed  likely  to  thrive,  but  incautiously  settling  in  front 
of  a  dove-oage,  a  surly  baldpate  poked  his  head  through  the 
wires,  and  with  bis  beak  aimed  a  cruel  blow  at  the  pretty 
green  head  of  the  unoffending  and  unsuspecting  tody.  He 
appeared  not  to  mind  it  nt  first,  but  did  not  aj^ain  fly  ;  and 
aoont  an  hour  afterwards,  on  my  takin^r  him  into  my  hand, 
and  throwing  him  up,  be  could  only  flutter  to  the  ground, 
and  on  laying  him  on  the  table,  ho  stretched  out  his  little 
feet,  shivered,  and  died." 

The  end  of  this  extract  is  very  pretty  and  aflecting, 
yet  we  doabt  whether  the  insect  world  regarded  the  tody 
as  being  quite  so  unofl*endiug  and  unsuspecting  a  bird  as 
the  author  considered  him.  The  romance  of  humming- 
bird life  is  sadly  destroyed  by  a  close  examination  of  their 
habits.  They  live,  it  appears,  rather  more  on  animal 
than  vegetable  food,  and  we  find  very  few  "  vcgetinarians" 
in  the  animal  world,  except  those  that  being  at  once  so 
large  and  nnmeroas,  would  eat  the  world  up  very  soon  if 
they  took  flesh  diets  : — 

"  The  sustenance  of  the  humming-birds  is,  I  feel  assured, 
darivfld  almost  exclusively  from  insects.  That  they  seek 
the  neotar  of  flowers  I  readily  admit,  and  that  they  will 
eagerly  take  dissolved  su,(;ar,  or  diluted  honey,  in  captivity, 
I  also  know;  but  that  this  would  maintain  life,  or  nt  least 
Tigonr,  I  have  ^at  reasons  for  doubting,  which  I  shall 
mention  in  the  history  of  the  following  species:— I  have  dis- 
aected  nnmbera  of  each  of  thia  apeciea,  and  have  invariably 
found  the  little  atomaoh  distended  with  a  aoft  black  aub- 
Btance,  exactly  like  what  we  see  in  the  stomacha  of  the 
Warblers,  which,  being  put  into  clear  water,  and  examined 
with  a  lens,  proves  to  be  entirely  composed  of  minute 
Uiaeotfl." 

They  engage  in  civil  wars  also  with  great  vivacity  : — 

"  The  pngnaci^  of  the  humming  birds  has  been  often 
•poken  of;  two  of  the  same  apeciea  oan  rarely  suck  flowers 
from  the  same  bush  without  a  rencontre.  Mange,  however, 
will  even  drive  away  another  species,  which  I  never  observed 
the  othera  to  do.  I  once  witneased  a  combat  between  two 
of  the  preaent  apeciea,  which  waa  prosecuted  with  much  per- 
tinacity, and  protracted  to  an  unusual  length." 

And  they  have  their  serfs  in  the  shape  of  Benana  Qints 
—the  Sclaves  of  these  little  flercc  Magyars : — 

"  A  littlo  Benana  Quit,  that  waa  peeping  among  the  blos- 
■oma  in  hia  own  quiet  way,  secwed  now  and  then  to  look  with 
aurprise  on  the  combatants ;  but  wlien  the  one  bad  driven  his 
rival  to  a  longer  distance  than  usual,  the  victor  set  upon  the 
unoiTending  Quit,  who  soon  yielded  tho  point,.aud  retired, 
humbly  enough,  to  a  neighbouring  tree.  The  war — for  it 
Was  a  thorough  campai:;u,  a  rc;;ular  succt;ssion  of  battles — 
laatvd  fully  an  hour,  and  then  I  waa  called  from  the  post  of 
observation." 

The  volume  contains  nearly  dOO  pages  of  equally  in- 
teresting descriptive  writjngi  and  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  natural  history  of  the  colonies. 


Papular  British  Ondthology,   By  P.  H.  Gosse.    London: 
Beeve,  Benham,  and  Beeve. 

This  is  a  volnme  of  a  similar  character  to  the  last,  but 

devoted  to  British  birds,  and  by  one  of  the  best  authors  in 

that  intereating  department  of  natural  history.     The  illns- 

tratioDS  are  very  abundant,  and  executed  in  a  similar  style 

0  tba9«  ^  the  preceding  y^^lnmc.    The  scheme  adopted  in 


its  predecessor  is  also  followed  m  thia  voloBie,  and  oot 
ornithology  is  written  off  iu  monthly  deparimenta.  Mr. 
Gosse  writes  well;  but  we  are  not  certain  ihat  he  is  qtdte 
at  home  in  tlie  Highlands  of  ScotUod.  Under  March,  be 
says: — 

"  Marcs. — ^But  we  will  leave  for  the  pfesent  tiia  baatl  eop. 
pice  and  ita  little  mnaical  tenanta,  and  the  laboars  of  tfaa  peasttt 
and  the  farrowed  field,  and  the  flowery  meadows,  and  the  baddisg 
hedge-row,  and  seek  some  barren  momitain  top  in  the  Soottisb 
Highlands.     The  dark,  broad  sides  of  "tlie  everlasting  hill^ 
rear  themselves  np  everywhere  around  us,  their  feet  bathed  1^ 
the  tranquil  waters  of  their  winding  lochs,  and  their  many-shap<^ 
peaks  piercing  the  sky,  or  shrouded  in  a  veil  of  half-transptrpst 
mist.     The  air  is  sharp  and  bracing,  and  produces,  with  tke 
scenery,  and  exhilaration  of  spirits,  which  makes  us  fed  ahno)t 
as  if  we  could  bound  up  the  mountain  side  as  swifUy  a<  the  rur:, 
or  mount  into  the  free  air  like  a  bird.     The  purple  and  brooo 
heather  beneath  our  feet  has  a  springy  elasticity,  as  we  trnd 
upon  it,  tliat  aids  the  illusion,  and  upwards  we  mount  witL  i 
cheerful  contempt  of  difficulty.     But  the  distance  of  the  »uaujt 
from  the  base  has  greatly  deceived  us;  we  walk  upward  and  up- 
ward, luid  yet  the  peak  seems  scarcely  any  nearer ;  the  steepoe?  -, 
too,  increases  as  we  rise,  and  anon  we  get  above  the  bouudm  \£ 
the  soft  heather,  and  our  feet  fed  the  roughness  and  harJoAs  of 
the  frowning  rock,  varied,  indeed,  with  many-tinted  lichens,  &cil 
hidden  here  and  there  by  patches  of  moss  and  alpine  plants.    Tue 
summit  still  seems  to  be  in  the  sky  above,  but  on  looking  tuaaii, 
we  perceive  tliat  we  have  gained  a  great  elevation;  many  peaks  ..re 
now  below  our  level,  and  the  eye  can  penetrate  into  multitcdt^  'f 
little  secluded  nooks   and  chasms,  and  dells  among  them,  vJ 
can  discern  many  a  tam^  or  lofty  mountain-lake,  spread  out,  l.k" 
many  sheets  of  silver  in  the  recesses  of  the  dark  rocky  poiat&. 
The  loch  seems  so  immediately  beneath  our  feet,  that  a  ytttCjt 
let  fall  would  drop  into  its  glassy  watcrv,  and  oUiers  there  in 
more  distant,  which  we  catch  sight  of  as  we  ascend,  all  slui;!tJ 
over  with  little  islets,  some  green  and  (air,  others  mere  b^irr^i 
rocks.     The  snow  lies  in  masses  in  the  hollows  aroond  us,  be- 
coming more  and  more  risible  as  we  ascend." 

Our  highest  Scotch  mountaina,  where  yet  the  eagles  faavr 
their  eyries,  may  be  climbed  in  March;  bat  it  ia  mi  a  afe 
journey  to  take  to  the  edge  of  the  precipicea  of  the  Breri* 
ach,  Ben-Mac-Dhni,  Loch-na-Gar,  or  Ben  Nevis.  The 
professional  guide  will  scarcely  approve  of  yoang  students 
of  natural  history  making  the  trip  in  the  short  and  stormt 
days  of  March,  for  the  wind  then  revels  in  hnrrioaS'  * 
round  these  sharp,  bare  summits,  only  they  are  not  bar? 
then,  for  the  snow  fills  every  guUey,  and  throws  a  thi\^ 
carpet  over  the  vast  masses  of  granite. 

Mr,  Gosse  deals  with  all  oor  birds  in  the  fbUoviag 
pleasing  and  instructive  style  :^ 

"  About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  the  different  vpecies  of 
plovers  appear  iu  larger  flocks  than  before,  for  the  aamben  arc 
increased  by  the  families  of  young  that  are  now  fioUy  fledged,  ar  1 
able  to  accompany  their  parents.  The  beantilal  golden  |4o^er, 
having  associated  in  large  assemblages,  begins  to  leave  the  wUi 
moors,  and  to  descend  upon  the  com  fields  newly  sown,  aci  tl*' 
fallow  land,  where  the  larvzp  of  varions  insects,  earthworm^  &'.- 
shigs,  which  constitute  their  favourite  food,  are  to  be  flbciid  i 
abundance.  Ilere  they  soon  become  esceedingiy  &t,  sad  in  tL^ 
condition  they  are  much  esteemed  for  the  taUa ;  their  flehh  as- 
suming a  delicacy  of  flavour  in  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  t^ 
woodcock.  When  disturbed  or  alarmed,  the  flocks  mount  :..*  ■ 
air  a  few  yards  high,  and  wheel  round  and  round  in  larpc  otc'-"« 
above  tlie  head  of  the  intruder,  uttering  a  load  and  shrill 
and  after  performing  such  rapid  evolutions,  freqwoti^ivttlr  j 
near  the  spot  whence  they  arose.  They  often,  honrever,  atfw 
close  to  the  ground,  as  if  hoping  to  escape  observation,  by  hv* 
perfectly  still;  and  often  the  flock  disperses  l^  nuiaiaj: 
the  ground  in  different  directions,  in  which  they  disp^  zrc^ 
swiftness  of  foot.** 


i»t  •• 


Th^  Cape  and  Hi  Colonists.      By   Qtarge    KlchoU?ii 
Jnn.,  Esq.     1  vol.    Jjondon  :  Henry  Cullnm. 
This  book  is  of  the  gmmbling  speoies— viie  widdh  wo 
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dislike.  The  author  was  evidently  a  tolerably  rich  man, 
who  wcwt  otrt  to  the  Cape  in  the  hope  of  living  an  eagy 
Jife,  with  Regent  Street  at  a  few  hoars'  distance.  He  was 
not  the  kfaid  of  man  for  the  Cape,  and  it  was  not  the 
country  for  him.  They  were  not  mutually  suitable,  and 
80  they  parted ;  bat  a  few  extracts  will  show  the  reason 
why.  And  first  as  to  the  author's  farm,  which  had  length 
and  width  sufficient,  if  it  wanted  depth: — 

"  On  talcing  a  survey  of  my  location,  I  found  my  house  a  tole- 
niUe  ooe,  containing  four  rooms,  provided  with  the  usual  mnd- 
floors,  not  having  the  unusual  luxury  of  reed  ceilings;  and  my 
farm  consisted  of  about  35,000  acres  of  mountain  and  plain,  with 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  district.  The  ex- 
tent of  my  possession  may  appear,  to  English  readers,  enormous; 
lat  such  farms  are  common  in  the  colony.  The  property  cost 
about  £2,000,  and  is  calculated  to  carry  about  5,000  or  6,000 
sheep,  400  head  of  oxen,  and  a  troop  of  horses  in  ordinary  sea^ 
sous;  but  this  district  is,  aa  well  as  most  others  in  the  colony, 
sobject,  although  to  a  mitigated  extent,  to  those  terrible  droughts 
which  happen  about  once  in  seven  years,  and  prevail  for  per- 
haps two  or  three  years  in  succession ;  and  on  the  occurrence  of 
5uch  a  visitation,  so  great  an  amount  of  stock  would  overbnrthen 
tlie  place,  and  probably  some  loss  would  be  sustained  by  deaths, 
were  the  flocks  and  herds  confined  within  the  limits  of  such  a 
territoiy. 

"This plain  statement  is  made,  perhaps,  against  my  own  in- 
terest; aud  I  am  afraid  the  fact  will  appear,  poor  in  juxta-posi- 
tion  with  some  of  the  magniloquent  exaggerations  we  have 
Ken  published  about  the  fertility  of  this  colony. 

"  Water  is  plentiful  enough  to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  about 
sixteen  acres  of  good  soil,  and  exists  permanently  in  four  small 
springs  at  different  points  of  the  farm.  This  is  a  good  supply  here, 
and  is  in  proportion  with  the  other  capabilities  of  the  place. 
Having  bought  about  3000  sheep,  mostly  of  the  wooUed  kind, 
and  some  of  them  of  good  quality,  including  about  thirty  mixed 
merinos  and  English  rams,  for  about  lOs.  a-head,  300  full-grown 
cattle,  at  nearly  £2  each,  and  a  few  horses,  I  did  my  best  to  find  com- 
petent herdsmen,  and  set  to  work  as  a  stock  former.  Then  leav- 
ing my  place  in  charge  of  an  Englishman  I  had  taken  out  with 
ne,  I  Mt  off  to  bring  up  my  fiunily  from  Uitenhage.  This  I  ac- 
oomplished  in  about  six  weeks." 

Water,  we  think,  may  be  found  on  Mr.  Nicholson's 

fiinn  by  boring  holes  judiciously,  as  the  Patriarchs  found 

it  in  former  times,  and  as  the  blacks  of  Australia  tell  the 

whites  thereof  that  they  may  find  it.    The  evil  of  farming 

is  thos  stated  at  page  65 : — 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  farmer  who  can  annually  increase  his 
ftock  by  one-fourth,  or  augment  the  value  of  it  in  an  equal  ratio. 


after  dednetingthe  ntunber  consumed  !br  fbod,  koA  i!ie  ordinaiy 
losses  by  sickness  and  other  causes,  nuy  esteem  himself  fortunate 
in  the  extreme." 

Farmers  who  could  live  and  add  25  per  cent,  to  their 
stock  annually,  in  this  country,  would  consider  that  they 
had  an  excellent  bargain.  This  gentleman  thisks  that 
goat  breeding  would  pay  better  than  sheep. 

*'In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  sheep  farming  and  wool, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  colony  like  this,  goats  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  settler  much  better  as  stock,  in  most 
situations,  if  properly  attended  to,  and  the  utmost  possible  nam* 
bers  kept.  A  good  flock  of  goats  may  bo  purchased,  as  they  nm 
ont^  ail  about  28.  6d.  to  3s.  per  head!  The  skin  of  afaU-grown 
goat  generally  sella  for  Is.  6d.  to  2s. ;  the  fat  prodnoed  from 
each  animal  in  good  condition,  is  worth  about  as  much,  and  the 
carcase  remains  on  the  profit  side  uf  the  bargain.  Those  car- 
cases not  required  for  food,  and  for  wliich  a  market  oould  not  be 
found,  might  be  boiled  down  for  tallow  ;  aud  would,  by  that  pro- 
cess, yield  a  large  quantity  of  superior  qnality,  which,  from  its 
hardness,  bean  a  high  phoe,  and  is  susceptible  of  preservation 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  if  necessary." 

Then  why  not  try  goats  ?  Better  do  anything  than 
grumble  and  go  idle.     Mr.  Nicholson  says  : — 

'*  After  residing  upon  my  form  some  months ;  the  total  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  the  necessary  domestic  servants  entailed 
such  hardships  upon  my  wife,  that  I  resolved  to  establish  her  at 
Cape  Town.  Ilaving  consigned  the  management  of  my  stock  to 
my  brother,  and  made  the  necessary  travelling  arrangements,  we 
joyfully  started  for  that  delightful  phioe." 

When  he  got  there,  he  returned  again — 

"  To  divide  my  time  between  domestic  and  forming  duties  as  I 
best  could." 

That  is  to  say,  between  the  farm  and  Cape  Town, 

which  incurred  a  journey  of  800  mile.'t.     Even  that  did 

not  suffice — ^for 

"  Shortly  after  my  return  to  the  farm,  I  set  out  on  a  visit  to 
the  district  of  Colesberg,  and  the  country  ncrosa  the  Orange 
River ;  and,  adopting  the  uaoal  mode,  I  yoked  fourtesu  stoiit 
oxen  to  my  waggon,  which  was  well  provided  with  Cape  Hour, 
sugar,  and  salt,  and  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  wherewith 
to  attack  the  game.** 

This  gentleman  could  not  succeed,  because  he  did  not 
attend  to  his  business,  and  had  never  learned,  or  had 
forgotten,  the  couplot — 

"  lie  tliat  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive.'* 
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The  da^s  of  the  session  are  numbered,  and  draw- 
ing near  a  close.  With  the  exception  of  the  Na- 
vigation Law  bill,  nothing  has  been  done.  Mr. 
LaboQchere  has  introduced  some  measures  to 
remote  several  of  the  objections  which  existed 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws — some 
of  those  exclusive  burdens  on  the  shipping  interest, 
for  even  naming  which  we  were  denounced  as 
Tories.  So  Mr.  Labouchere  must  be  a  Tory,  for  en- 
deavoaring  to  remove  them — an  nnsaccessful  Tory, 
because  he  will  not  complete  his  work  in  the 
present  session — an  inconsistent  Tory,  for  he  has 
pressed  one  section  of  a  great  measure  far  before 
its  supporters — and  a  dishonest  Tory,  because  he 
has  left  the  burden  without  its  guerdon,  the  giff, 
to  poll  down  the  shipowners,  without  the  gaff,  to 
keep  them  up ;  but  an  improving  Tory,  as  at 
lengthy  in  the  last  iratohea  of  «  dark  fleafiion,  light 


seems  breaking  on  his  obscured  and,  on  this 
matter,  opaquo  mind,  leading  him  to  acknowledge, 
if  he  cannot  accomplish,  what  is  right. 

All  tho  Scotch  bills  have  been  rejected;  and  we 
notice  with  pleasure  tho  determination  displayed 
by  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Lock  hart,  and  other 
Scottish  members,  to  prevent  in  future  that  gross 
negligence  towards  Scotch  business  on  which  we 
had  reason  in  last  Number  to  animadvert. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  simplify  the  in- 
vestment of  ecclesiastical  property  in  congrega- 
tions— a  measure  that  no  party  can  oppose,  and 
that  was  wanted  on  account  of  a  numerous  body  in 
society. 

The  Marriage  Affinities  Bill,  which  has  occupied 
so  much  of  the  time  of  both  houses  in  past  sessions 
has  been  again  withdrawn,  after  the  Lord-Advo- 
cate  had  made  himself  ttnnecesMrily  unpopular  by 
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iaMfliiiig  vpaOi  and  canyinc^,  its  extension  to  Soot- 
landy  when»  it  u  oppoied  by  the  people,  afe  it  is 
also  opposed  by  Tery  nearly  all  olassei  in  Iretaod* 
The  measnre  appears  to  us  likely  to  prodnoe  more 
ineonrenience  to  parties  svfferittg  under  the  great- 
est domestie  oalamity  than  it  can  ever  help  them, 
even  on  the  showing  of  its  sealons  advoeatos^  and, 
therefore,  it  should  not  eertainly  be  pressed  on 
Scotland  and  Ireland  where  it  is  not  sought— -where 
it  is  almost  unirersally  opposed. 

The  Ministry  may  take  their  white- bait  dinner 
with  great  glee  and  satisfaction,  but  next  morn> 
ing  they  will  safely  reriew  the  labours  of  the  year 
with  some  eomponction.  They  hare  their  oflloes 
secured  to  them  for  the  next  six  months,  excepting 
most  untoward  accidents.  They  have  reached 
another  August,  and  its  happy  repose— not  in  dig- 
nity, but  in  safety;  yet  all  the  measures  which 
they  should  have  carried  are  delayed,  excepting 
that  one  regarditag  the  ocean,  which,  however  it 
may  ultimatoly  prore — good  or  bad — ^in  itself,  was 
not  a  fatourite  with  some  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Irish  and  Scotch  towns  are  to  be  left  for 
another  year  without  the  Health  Promotive  Act — 
for  want  of  which  so  many  lives  are  said  to  be  lost 
annually,  that  we  might  as  well  be  fighting  two  or 
three  battles  of  Acs  as  those  combats  with  the  pes- 
tilence of  various  forms  in  which  we  are  perpetually 
engaged.  The  failure  of  these  bills  is  altogether 
disgraceful  to  the  Administration,  or  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  House  of  Commons  has  to  account 
for  much  misspent  time  that  the  Government 
cannot  remedy ;  but  a  little  activity  in  saving  life 
was,  on  the  soundest  principles  of  radical  reform, 
more  desirable  than  in  saving  freight.  Economy 
Is  commendable,  wherever  it  can  honestly  be  ac- 
complished ;  but  mercy  is  still  better.  A  reduction 
of  one  shilling  in  freight  per  ton  or  per  cwt.  is 
worth  having  ;  but  the  extonsion  of  a  life,  and  the 
postponement  of  a  burial,  is  a  greater  gain.  If 
disease  and  monopoly  stand  both  in  the  way,  and 
cannot  both  be  reduced  in  one  session,  strike 
at  the  major  evil.  The  Legislature  either  believe 
or  disbelieve  the  evidence  afforded  to  them  on  the 
sanatory  state  of  towns,  and  their  remedies.  If 
they  believe,  they  are  guilty  for  inaction  ;  if  they 
disbelieve,  why  did  they  promulgate  fearful  dreams 
as  facts  ?  We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  apathy 
on  this  topic. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  in  Glasgow  have  adopt- 
ed a  scheme  for  supplanting  the  Health  of  Towns 
Bill  in  the  most  hideous  localities,  that  promises  to 
be  eminently  saccessful.  They  offer  prizes  to  the 
dwellers  in  some  of  their  wynds  who  shall  keep  the 
cleanest  houses,  stairs,  and  passages  during  a  fixed 
period.  The  premiums  vary  from  5s.  to  20s.  in 
each  c&se,  and  being  thus  very  numerous,  they 
exert  a  great  influence  within  a  small  district.  The 
scheme  originated,  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Stow, 
who  is  well  known  for  his  educational  works  by 
many  who  may  be  ignorant  of  his  interest  in 
l>ne  of  the  most  extensive  woollen  manufactories 
of  Seotland — furnishing  an  example  of  the  great 
benefits  that  a  man  in  a  large  business  may  accom- 
plish for  his  fellow-men.     The  project  has  excited 

Ik  mAQlft  for  wUtgwMluDg  mi  ctewning  ia  m^  of 


the  most  Udeous  districts  of  Glaigev;  tad  females 
"  scour''  and  '*  sweep"  busily  now  who  seldom  fd- 
lowed  either  household  avocation  before.  In  ooane 
of  years  we  may  get  forward  in  sanatory  ttsasures 
without  a  Parliament. 

Financial  reform  has  been  so  much  before  the 
public  for  six  months  that  we  notice  two  motiona 
on  the  subject,  both  by  members  of  the  country 
party.  Mr.  Henley  moved  a  reduction  of  10  p^r  cent. 
in  the  salaries  of  all  officials  who  did  not  hold  pa- 
tent offiees.  He  based  his  argument  on  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  otber 
members,  that  the  cost  of  living  had  been  in  late 
years  so  much  reduced.  He  was  defeated  by  & 
small  majority,  and  his  motion  was  most  inoon- 
sistontly  opposed  by  men  who  should  rather  hare 
sought  to  amend  it.  The  plan  of  reduetion,  it  was 
said,  for  a  numerous  class  of  officials,  w^onld  hare 
reduced  incomes  already  too  low.  That  feature  was 
easily  removed,  and  should  have  beeo  eut  away 
without  the  rsjeetion  of  the  measure^  The  redae- 
tion  of  small  salaries  is  eertohily  not  a  measure  that 
we  would  commend,  and  many  of  the  payments  la 
Government  offices  are  already  too  limited ;  but 
these  facts  should  not  shield  large  paymente  fi'om 
a  fair  reduction,  unless  we  are  to  be  told  that  tbt 
value  of  com,  of  provisions  of  tropieal  prodttoe,  and 
of  all  other  articles  of  consumpt,  all  Mother  prDAnc- 
tions  of  industry,  are  to  fall,  but  high  salaries  are 
to  be  maintoined. 

All  organic  reforms  have,  for  the  season,  been 
placed  in  abeyance,  and  we  sincerely  wish  that  the 
gentlemen  who  take  so  much  interest  in  financial 
reform  would  exert  themselves  now  to  give  the  pro- 
ductive classes  a  more  potent  voice  intheLegislatare. 
They  will  admit  that  for  some  years  past  all  oar 
legislation  has  immediately  affected  the  interests 
and  the  price  of  labour.  They  ^onld  not  exclsde 
the  working  classes  firom  the  deelslen  of  these 
cases  in  fhture ;  but  they  help  to  exclude  them 
who  withhold  their  promised  aid  firom  any  move- 
ment in  their  favour.  The  aid  of  the  financial 
reformers  was  promised  to  this  cause,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  zealously  afforded ;  and  never  wiU, 
until  they  begin  at  the  close  of  one  session  to  prepare 
for  the  next.  Great  changes  in  colonial  affairs  are 
probably  soon  to  be  developed ;  and  hereafter, 
statesmen  would  find  their  position  more  com- 
fortable if  they  have  consulted  all  classes  of  the  na- 
tion regarding  the  disposal  of  their  property,  instead 
of  merely  continuing  a  faction  legislating  in  the 
name  of  the  people  whom  they  scarcely  represent, 
giving  away  property  without  consent  of  the  ownerii 
which  they  may  subsequently  be  indlAod  to  raseet 


The  Queen  and  the  Royal  family  are  to  take  Ire* 
land  on  their  way  firom  Osborne  House  to  Balmoral 
Castle.  They  will  visit  Cork,  remain  for  some 
time  at  Dublin,  stop  for  a  day  or  two  in  Bdlast 
Lough,  and  cross  from  thence  to  Clyde.  They  will 
pass  through  Glasgow,  and  probably  remain  there 
for  a  short  time,  on  their  way  to  the  Dea  We 
have  not  yet  heard  that  her  Mi^esty  iHll  visit  Ed- 
inburgh during  the  present  year,  and  tha^  we  be- 
lieve, is  not  expected  in  the  northern  eapitaL 

We  ifish|  howereri  that  some  SwMA  OMBtai 
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woold  inqoife  into  the  diaposal  of  the  fands  belong- 
ing to  the  woods  and  forests,  the  crotm  titles,  and 
other  little  odds  and  ends  belonging  to  Scotland, 
thsti  if  pesaihle»her  Mafestgr's  oldest  house  in  Soot* 
Isnd  might  be  put  in  somewhat  better  order  in  the 
event  of  the  royal  partylrerisitiog  EMinbnrgh. 

These  rotral  visits  are  well-timed,  and  we  trust 
that  they  afford  the  same  pleasure  to  the  Tisitors 
which  they  confer  on  many  of  the  Queen's  subjects. 
IVe  are  not  soyy  to  hear  of  a  deservedly  popular 
monarch  residing  in  Dublin  for  a  week,  or  even 
for  a  month;  and  we  are  mistaken  if  the  Queen  do 
not  experience  a  welcome  in  Ireland  that  will  take 
her  back  again  to,  hitherto,  the  most  unfortunate, 
but,  assuredly,  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
her  empire. 


The  foreign  intelligence  of  the  month  is  mourn- 
fol  in  the  extreme,  with  the  exception  of  the  hope 
of  peace  held  out  to  the  brare  Danes^  and  their 
Tietory  at  Fredoricia,  deariy  bought  by  the  death 
of  their  gallant  leader,  General  Rye,  and  so  many 
of  his  followers. 

The  French  have  disgraced  themselves  abso- 
lately  in  Rome,  by  adopting  measures  of  a  severer 
charat ler  to  repress  freedom  than  the  Austrian 
General  had  ventured  to  propose. 

The  days  of  the  French  Republic  are,  we  believe, 


nearly  closed,  unless  the  people  be  again  willing  to 
encounter  an  armed  force  for  the  porpose  of  saving 
institutions  from  which  they  have  derived  little  ad* 
vantage  as  yet,  and  the  disadvantage  of  a  oonside* 
raldy  inereased  ezpeaditare  and  debt. 

Between  Austria  and  Sardinia  Another  war  is 
threatened — in  this  instance,  as  in  former  eases,  we 
must  admit,  by  the  wrong  dealing  of  the  Sardinians, 
who  are  not  likely  to  be  thriee  spared  by  the 
Austrian  Marshal,  Radetssky. 

The  southern  German  Republicans  are  put  down 
in  blood  by  Prussian  bayonets.  The  Ring  of 
Prussia  has  again  recovered  his  lost  confidence ; 
and  tends  rather  towards  Austria  and  Russia  than 
anything  very  liberaL 

The  Hungarians  are  fighting  desperately  with  their 
terrible  adversaries ;  but  although  several  severe 
battles  have  been  fought,  and  a  terrible  loss  of 
life  has  been  incurred,  we  know  little  of  the  details. 
The  issue  of  this  tremendous  conflict  ean  scarcely 
be  doubtful,  unless  some  power  interfere  in  favour 
of  the  Magyars,  or  an  insurrection  arise  in  Poland  % 
The  last  was  their  best  hope,  and  it  appears  to  be 
desperate.  The  German  Republicans  are  beaten 
down.  The  French  Goverament  is  anwilling  to 
hasard  a  war,  or  has  objects  to  Serve  ineonsistettt 
with  a  war  for  Magyar  freedom. 


WAS  EARTH  NOT  MADE  FOR  JOY  ? 


Ki-KTiiy  with  smiling  verdure  dad, 
Stored  with  all  that  maketli  glad, 
l^ascioofl  fruits  and  odorous  flowers, 
MantUng  woods,  and  shady  bowers^ 
Clothed  in  beauties  rare  and  rife — 
£arth  was  never  made  for  strife. 

Flowing  streams,  unruffled  lakes, 
lliUs  and  mountains,  dells  and  hmkos, 
Tuneful  zephyrs,  cooling  springs, 
Ev'rytlung  that  pleasure  hriugs, 
Speak,  unfold  the  bounteous  plan. 
Were  ye  not  desiguM  for  man  ? 

Swdling  oceans,  as  ye  roll 
Freely  on  from  pole  to  pole, 
Were  ye  made  to  bind  each  rare 
To  its  narrow  share  of  space ; 
Or  to  draw,  in  social  tic, 
Distant  realms  that  scattered  lie  ? 

Will  ye,  as  in  days  of  yore. 
Chain  each  kindred  to  its  shore  ? 
Or  whilst  stretcVd  from  land  to  land, 
Friendship  oft  dotli  yield  her  hand. 
Will  ye  not,  tor  general  good, 
Kingdoms  join  in  brotherhood? 


Cease  the  angi>'  cannon^s  roar, 
Cease  the  din  of  cruel  war. 
Cease  all  envy — ^liatrcd — strife, 
Cease  to  trouble  human  life. 
Let  soft  peace  extend  her  reign 
Over  ev*ry  wide  domain. 

Insects  wing  your  sunny  way. 
Ever  joyous,  ever  gay. 
Freely  use  each  golden  hour, 
Sip  the  nectar  from  each  flowV, 
Sporting  *neatli  a  cloudless  tky, 
Do  ye  mourn  that  ye  must  die  P 

Answer  me,  ye  fcatherad  thnmg. 
Speak  in  melody  and  song. 
Tell  me,  do  your  untaught  strains 
Sing  of  sorrown  and  of  pains  P 
Do  ye,  as  ye  heavenward  fly, 
End  yonr  music  with  a  sigh  ? 

Tahns  that  shade  the  desert  land. 
Waters  *mid  the  bumiBg  sand, 
Porling  rills,  nnfaiUng  wells, 
Spariding  fountains,  mossy  cdb — 
All  that  doih  my  aong  emfdoy — 
Say,  wn  earth  not  nude  ibr  joy  9 

Altbid  Sxloc. 
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OBITUABY  KOTICES  FOB  JUL! 


BX-mESIDENT  POLK. 
At  Ms  tesicknee,  NiahviUe,  TeiuMBMe»  of  sev«re  diarrhoea,  on 
the  lath  of  Jane,  James  Kivox  PoLX«  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States.     He  W2is  the  eleventh  that  held  that  office,  and 
he  di^  aboat  three  months  after  his  term  had  expired.    He  was 
the  youngest  man  ever  inangu rated  as  President — being  only  4® 
years  and  fbur  months  old  when  he  took  office.     He  was  de> 
scended  from  a  Scotch  Ihmily,  who  emigrstri  Arst  to  Ulster,  and 
lubseqnently  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  America.    The  origi- 
nal family  name  was  Pollock,  which  became  abbreviated  to  Polk. 
His  connexions  were  members  of  the  old  revolationary  party, 
who  liad  aided  and  favoured  independence  before  and  daring  the 
war  of  1776.     He  was  bom  in  Mecklenbnrgh  county.  North 
Carolina,  November  2, 1795,  and  at  the  time  of  his  deocnae,  was 
in  his  54ith  year.     It  appears  that  his  branch  of  the  family  had 
resided  in  Maryland,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  North  Carolina, 
before  removing  to  Teuncssee.    His  father,  who  is  said  to  be  still 
alive,  removed  to  the  latter  state  in  1800,  when  his  son,  James, 
was  in  his  eleventh  year.     He  was  a  farmer,  and  it  is  said,  also 
acted  as  a  snrveyor ;  and,  with  his  ihmily,  had  to  toil  hard  for  a 
living  in  the  valley  of  the  Duek  River,  then  a  wilderness.  James 
Polk  was  the  eldest  of  ten  children.     After  acqoiriug  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  in  a  school  near  his  home,  he  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina,  where  he  gained  high  honours. 
He  left  colh^  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  mathematical 
and  classical  scholar.     la  1819,  he  began  to  study  the  law  with 
the  celebrated  Pelix  Qrundy,  of  NashviUe.    In  18£0,  he  was 
admitted  a  memljer  of  the  W  of  Teuncsseo,  and  soon  gut  into 
practice.    He  served  as  clerk  to  the  Tennessee  Legislature ;  was 
next  a  member  for  Maury,  his  phioe  of  residence ;  and,  in  1825, 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  of  wliich  he 
was  fourteen  years  a  member.     He  was  twice  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  baring  been  chuscn  in  December, 
1835,  and  again  in  September  1S37.    At  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1837,  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  impartiahty  as 
Speaker.     He  was  a  ready  debater,  d<4ivered  long  and  animated 
speeches,  and  was  one  of  the  few  hard-working  legisktors  of  his 
day.    He  had  been  onoe  governor  of  his  state,  previous  to  hi» 
election  to  the  Presidency.   His  term  of  office  was  disiioguished  bv 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  addition  oi 
California  to  the  territories  of  the  States.     Mr.  Bancroft,  tht 
American  minister  to  the  British  Court,  in  his  circular  to  the 
Consuls  and  Yico-Oonsols  of  the  United  States  in  this  country, 
on  occasion  of  Mr.  Polk's  demise,  says : — "  He  defined,  estab- 
lished, and  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  oountry.    He  planted 
the  laws  of  the  American  Union  on  the  sliores  of  the  Pacific. 
His  influence  and  his  connsds  tended  to  organise  the  national 
treasury  on  the  principle  of  the  constitution,  and  to  apply  the 
rule  of  freedom  to  navigation,  trade,  and  industiy."     He  always 
acted  with  the  Democratic  and  Pro^lavery  party,  and  in  sup- 
port of  their  views  and  policy  was  straightibrward  and  thorough- 
going.    In  his  intercourse  with  the  public,  he  ia  described  as 
having  been  aifable  and  courteous ;  and  in  private  he  is  said  to 
have  been  unostentatious  in  his  manners,  and  temperate  and  do- 
mestic in  his  habits.     Upwards  of  24  years  ainoe  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Joel  Chiiders,  a  merchant  of  Rutherford  county, 
Tennessee,  but  he  had  no  children.    His  personal  character  was 
irreproachable.   The  New  York  Trihtme  says  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  aoid  so  regular  and  devout  in 
early  life  that,  during  the  four  years  he  was  at  college  he  never 
once  missed  prayers.  A  NashviUe  correspondent  of  the  New  i'ork 
Heraldt  however,  gives  some  details  of  the  closing  scenes 
of   his    life,  which   leave  a  painful   impression  of   his    re- 
ligious views  daring  the  grosyter  part  of  his    career.      He 
states  that,  seven  days  before  his  death,  *'  Mr.  Polk  sent  for 
Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  desiring  to  be  bap- 
tised by  him.     He  said  to  him,  expressively — •  Sir,  if  I  had  sus- 
pected, twenty  years  ago,  that  I  should  have  come  to  ay  deatli- 
bed  unprepared,  it  would  have  made  me  a  wrctched  man ;  I  am 
about  to  die,  and  have  not  made  preparation — I  have  not  even 
been  baptised.    Tell  me,  sir,  can  there  be  any  ground  for  a  man 
thus  situated  to  hope?*     The  conversation  fatiguing  Mr.  Polk 
too  much  for  him  to  be  then  baptised,  it  was  postponed,  to  take 
place  next  evening ;  but,  in  the  interval,  the  ex-piesident  recol- 
lected that,  when  he  was  governor,  and  lived  here,  he  had  held 
many  v^^enU  vith  Rev,  Mr,  M'fvrren,  the  talented  And  popa- 


lar  Methodist  minister  of  the  plaee,fat»  «ann>penoiiiI»4id  politial 
friend,  and  thathe  lMdpi»miseiihimthat,when  hedMembingaGhni- 
tianity,  he  (Rev.  Mr.  M*f ecfen)  should  b^ttee  hhn.  He  thenCM 
sent  for  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  made  knowa  Ua  obUgataon,  expies«i  his 
intention  to  be  baptised  by  hia  friend  the  MAthodiflt«Hiiiter,aad 
accordingly  was  so  consecrated.*'  He  ippean  to  hate  been  a  prt- 
deat,painaHaking,iisgu]ar4ivingyand  ayattmatiP  mtimiith  a  itasis 
and  aplioation  for  pnhlio  bumneas,  well  ealwito^  fiur  the  high  and 
important  trasts  it  was  hia  ibrtoDe  to  hold  ia  th6  .admiaistntisa 
of  his  country's  affairs.  Andrew  Jaeksott  stated,  in  \&^  that  hs 
liad  known  James  Knox  Polk  from-  his  boyhood,  and  that  *'« 
catiaen  more  exemplary  in  his  moral  4e|)oxtiiieat,  mofe  paMtaal 
and  exact  in  business,  mora  aaergatie  and  aiaa^  in  the  api»> 
sion  of  his  opinions,  and  niiM*  patriotic^  doea  not  live.'*  Mr.  Pdk 
died  worth  about  100,000  dolkrs,  the  balk  of  which  a  settU 
upon  his  widow.  It  appears  that  his  Catal  iHaeas  was  iadoeei 
by  over-exertion  while  arranging  the  details  of  his  spadous  aisa* 
sion,  and  more  directly  by  the  labour  of  placing  the  books  id  his 
large  library.  On  hia  deelth.  bting  awtouaeed,  the  Plcsidnt  of 
the  United  Stain  oidarei  sitftabla  aaval  aad.  «iUt4Q  heaevs  to 
he  paid  to  his  memoiy,  and,aa  a  wtA  of  xesfeet  to  the  dcoma^ 
the  executive  mansion,  aad  the  several  departmeata  at  Wadiiagttta, 
to  bo  placed  in  mourning.  Hud  all  business  to  be  aoapeoded  fivs 
day. 


JOHN  WILSON*  ESQ. 

The  last  aooonnts  (ram  Canada  bnag  the  adaadndy 
of  the  death  of  Jolm  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  vocalist.  Hs 
died  at  Quebec  on  the  0th  July,  of  chokca,  after  Only  three  boun* 
illness,  brought  on  by  wet  or  fatigue  while  oa  a  iahieg  nel^ 
siou.  He  had  given  three  eatertaiaaieBta  ia  Qiabce,  aad  vas 
advertised  for  a  foarth  on  the  evening  of  the  day  oa  which  hi 
died.  Accompanied  by  two  of  his  danghtera,  who  aaii^tisd  hia 
professionally,  he  went  out  to  America  in  the  iaU  of  iait  ycsi; 
and  his  reception  in  every  place  where  he  had  paUic^  appon^ 
was  marked  by  the  same  enthusiasm  which  ever  charaoteiiNd 
his  musical  perforraancea.  Indeed,  his  aaooasa  wai  ea  grest  is 
this  his  Ust  professional  tour  in  America,  that  we  are  inCmnA 
he  was  enabled  to  send  home  £0,000  since  be  weoi  out. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  will  long  be  remembered  aa  the  Scottish 
minstrel,  was  bora  ia  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  maaj  warm  aad 
attached  friends.  He  was  in  ear^  life  bfonght  mp  to  the  pa* 
feuion  of  a  printer,  and  worked  aa  a  coa^msitor*  He  was  seh* 
sequently  a  reader  in  Mr.  BaUantyae's  eetabUakuae«^  whets  he 
read  the  proofs  of  the  Waverley  Novels — ^beiagL  >t  Is  said,  oes  «f 
the  few  who  were  in  the  secret  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  bd«g  the 
autlior.  He  ofiiciated  for  some  time  aa  preeeotor  in  eee 
of  the  Edinburgh  churches,  and  had  readied  «nh(S>i 
before  he  aerioudy  thought  of  oeltintiaif  Ifce  ansial 
powers  with  which  he  waa  so  liohly  eadowad*  Wuh 
a  voice  of  the  finest  quality,he  pofliesaed  the  moetcageisite  oste- 
ral  taste,  and  he  improved  both  by  the  noatassidnoaa  and  eanea 
study  and  cultivation.  He  made  his  first  appeaiaaee  oa  the  stage 
as  Massanicllo,  in  the  Ediuburgii  Theafire.  Hia  eapceis  was  n 
striking  that  he  was  soon  caUod  to  London,  aad  oa  theheafd*»f 
the  principal  metr^oUtaa  theatres  ^  laid  the  fooBadatioaaf  thst 
fame  which  he  afterwards  so  fully  acquired,  for  a  eoesidsnhk 
time  he  took  the  lead  in  the  English  Open.  Ia  lS9d,he*Big 
in  the  operatic  pieeea  of  Drai^r  lone.  It  wie  ^eooe  aftas  thii 
tliat,  abandoning  the  stage,  he  eommeqced  those  wMUttX  tafm- 
taimnents  ia  which  he  soon  beoaae  eo  popahur.  They  eeosieiei 
entirely  of  Scotch  aoogs,  in  which  he  w«a  the  sole  peiA>OBS'. 
varied  with  descriptive  lemeHEs  and  appropoat*  eneodoles,  Jlh»- 
trative  of  the  various  pieces  intfOduoBtL  Thqr  wvre  emiasat^' 
successful.  His  *«  Nicht  wi*  Bums,**  aad  hia  <*  Adveetnre*  «f 
Prince  Charlie,**  were  tieata  of  no  otdipary  kied.  He  was  the 
first  to  originate  this  new  species  of  mosieal  perfbrmanees,  and  he 
has  faeea  worthily  followed  ia  them  by  Mr*  TesipletaB.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  our  aatienal  mnaic,  and  to  Viims 
belongs  the  high  distinction  of  oanaing  the  soagi  of  SontlaoJ  to 
be  admired  and  appreciated  wherever  theer  are  heard.  For  psthei 
and  expression  in  singing  the  beeutiAil  mebdicB  of  hiaaaUvab«d, 
he  had  no  sitperior.  He  pMrtioaleii^esBdledja  tfaepld■liveaBda' 
adoraed  lays  of  Seotlend.  NooBOiwhohesheaedhimvirhles 
simple  Scotch  baUad  vrill  ever  forgw  the  eibci  of  !■  trathM 
and  touching  execution,  Ia  lun  of  •  hunocQU  cm(»  he  n^ 
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minUiiied  the  natumal  character,  and  showed  a  tkill  and 
famttHeu  eotirely  his  own.  On  the  i^nfen's  viait  to  Scotland, 
in  184^,  while  at  Taymonth  Castle,  where  Wilson  delighted  the 
Court  with  his  melodin.  Her  Majesty,  it  will  be  remembered, 
paid  hita  tke  higfa  iompKmciit  of  nsqaestinf  hia  to  sing  **  O, 
wacf*!  me  fbr  Piinee  OMrlie  V*  While  his  sweet  yet  powerful 
veiee,  and  -^^rUset  mmtory  of  mnsie,  mttraeted  crowded  audiences 
to  Kis  enteitaiwttevta,  his  mild  and  ansssmning  manners,  and 
lindly  diapoeitioB,  pxocnTed  for  him,  whexeter  he  went,  hosts 
of 'friends.  His  oonntrywm  w«rc  jnstly  proud  of  their  national 
MBgster.  Ob  his  last  yisit  to  Edinbnrgfa,  his  admirers,  in  his 
ntiveeiiy,  took  an  ofpottunity  of  pnblicly  testifying  their  high 
estinitioft  of  hit  powers,  by  piesonting  him  with  on  exqnisite 
liastef  himself  by  Mr.  Steele^  the  eminent  scolptor.  His  friends 
in  Glasgow,  nboot  seven  years  ngo,  gave  him  a  public  dinner,  in 
^  Black  Bull  Iim  of  that  city.  Mr.  Wi^  was  about  fifty 
yean  of  age.  He  has  left  a  widow,  with  two  sons,  and  three 
daughters.  An  interestiag  and  wdl  written  aooonnt  of  the 
Xamnoth  Gave  of  Kealoeky,  which  had  been  Tisited  by  him, 
ifipeared  recently  in  the  2)aiiy  3Jml,  and  other  papers,  from 
Ml  pea. 


HOBACE  SMITH,  ESQ. 
At  Ttaibridge  Wells,  on  the  12th  of  July,  Hobacb  Smith, 
Esq.,  author  of  **  Brambletyte  House,*'  and  other,  novels,  and 
one  of  the  anthon  <if  **  Bejected  Addresaes,"  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age.  He  wa*  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  an  eminent 
legal  practitioner  in  London,  and  solicitor  to  the  Board  of 
Ordnsnce;  and  the  brother  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  the  joint  aathor 
of  **  Rejected  Addresses,'*  who  died  in  December,  1839,  aged  65. 
That  eekibrated  work  appeared  in  181-3,  aad  proved  "  one  of  the 
In&iest  hits  **  of  the  day.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  following 
dnesmstanoe.  The  committee  of  management  of  Dmry  Lane 
Theatre  had  advertised  for  a  poetical  address,  to  be  spoken  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one 
that  was  burnt.  The  addresses  sent  in  were  very  numerous,  but 
none  of  them  were  considered  good  enough.  In  this  dilemma, 
Lord  Byron  waa  applied  to,  and  readily  ftimished  the  address 
whieh  was  deKveted.  A  casual  hint  from  Mr.  Ward,  the  secie- 
taiy  t6  the  theatre,  snggested  to  the  witty  brothers,  James  and 
Horaee  Smith,  the  oompositiott  of  a  series  of  humorous  addresses, 
professedly  by  the  principal  poets  of  the  day.  The  writing  of 
the  pieces  oeoupiied  them  six  weeks,  and  the  volume  was  ready  by 
the  opening  of  the  theatre.  The  success  of  the  work,  like  the 
wirit  itself  is  one  of  the  **Curionties  of  literature.*'  The 
copyright,  whieh  had  been  originally  offered  to  Mr.  Murray,  the 
priilisher,  for  £20,  waa  purchased  by  that  gentleman,  in  1819, 
after  the  nxteenth  edition,  for  £181.  The  pieces  furnished  by 
Janes  Smith,  the  elder  brother,  consisted  of  imitations  of 
Wordsworth,  Gobbet,  South^,  Coleridge,  and  Crabbe,  with  a 
ffw  tmvesties.  Horace  Smith's  contributions  were  imitations 
of  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Monk  Lewis,  W. 
T.  RttgfefiM,  "the  small  beer  poet,"  Dr.  Johnson,  and  others. 
M  Byron  thought  the  "  Rejected  Addresses*'  by  far  the  best 
thng  of  the  kind  since  the  Bolliad,  and  the  imitations  not  at 
aQ  inferior  to  the  famona  ones  of  Hawkins  Browne.  In  1818 
appeared  another  series  of  poetical  satires  and  imitations,  en- 
titled "Honee  in  London,"  also  the  joint  production  of  James 
and  Honee  Smith.  These  parodies  had  been  previously  con- 
tribiteA  to  the  MmUkty  Mirror,  but  in  the  year  stated  were 
eoBeeted  and  published  separately.  Mr.  Horace  Smith  after- 
wards distinguished  hhnself  \ij  his  novels  and  historical  romances, 
io  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  imitate  the  style  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  His  -Brambletye  House,"  a  tale  of  the  civil 
^ws,  published  in  1926,  was  very  suocessftrl,  and  continues  to  bo 
voy  popabr.  Sir  Walter  Seott,  in  his  diary,  under  date  October 
of  that  year,  thos  refbrs  to  it :  « I  read,  with  interest,  Sir  John 
Chfteiton,  aad  Brambletye  House,  novels  in  what  I  may  surely 
dahn  ai  the  styk  (quoting  a  couplet  of  Swift) 
**  Which  I  was  born  to  introduce — 
Reined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use." 
Tbey  are  both  clever  books , — one  in  imitation  of  the  days  of 
«hivalry~the  other  by  Horace  Smith,  dated  in  the  time  of  the 
eiril  wars,  and  introdooing  historical  character!.  My  contem- 
^ties  steal  too  openfyt  Mr.  Smith  has  inserted  in  Brambletye 
Reuse  whole  pages  firom  Dc  Foe's  'Fire  and  Plague  of  Lon- 
«»•'*  Theottier  works  of  fiction  pnUished  by  Mr.  Smith  are 
niniemns  and  aQ  fhH  of  interest.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
•"Pw  HiH  ;»<  «  ZiBth,  a  tale  of  the  Holy  City  j"  «  Waller  Coly- 


ton;"  "The  Involuntary  Prophet;"  "Jane  Lomai;"  "The 
Moneyed  Mim ;"  "  Adam  Brown ;"  *'  The  Merchant ;"  &c.  He 
is  also  the  aathor  of  *The  Midsummer  Medley,"  and  of  various 
pieces  of  poetry,  one  of  wliich,  the  "Address  to  the  Mummy  in 
Belzoni's  Exhibition,"  is  well  known,  and  admired  for  the  happy 
combination  of  truth,  humour,  and  sentiment  wlxich  it  embodies. 
Of  his  novels,  "  The  Moneyed  Man"  is  the  most  natural.  It 
contains  some  fine  pictures  of  London  city  life,  Mr.  Smith  had 
resided  for  many  years  at  Brighton,  and  has  left  a  widow  and 
daughters.  He  was  rich,  and  his  generosity  to  various  Uteniry 
men  was  one  of  the  brightest  traits  of  his  character.  Mr. 
Shelley  once  said  of  him :  "  I  know  not  what  Horace  Smith 
must  take  me  for  sometimes.  I  am  afraid  he  must  think  mc  a 
strange  fellow ;  but  is  it  not  odd,  that  the  only  truly  generous 
person  I  ever  knew,  who  had  money  to  be  generous  with,  should 
be  a  stock-broker?  And  he  writes  poetry  too,"  eontmued  Mr. 
Shelley,  his  voice  rising  in  a  fervour  of  astonishment,  "he  writes 
poetry  and  pastoral  dramas,  and  yet  knows  liow  to  make  money, 
and  does  make  it,  and  is  atili  generous  I"  We  have  tliis  in- 
teresting observation  of  Shelley  recorded  in  Leigh  Hunt's  work 
entitled  "  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  contemporaries.*' 


LIEUTENANT  SKENE,  R.N. 
At  the  Cottage,  Durham,  on  the  10th  of  July,  Andrew  MoifTZ 
Seehk,  Esq.,  of  Kilmaoow,  Wicklow,  Irchind,  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  in  his  53d  year.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Major 
A.  P.  Skene,  and  the  hoir-male  of  Skene  of  Skene,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. The  present  inheritor  of  the  estate  of  Skene  is  the  Earl 
of  Fife;  his  lordship's  mother  having  been  the  daughter  of 
George  Skene,  Esq.,  of  Skene,  and  the  sister  of  the  hist  laird. 
Lieut.  Skene  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  having 
obtained  admission  there  through  tlie  interest  of  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  afterwards  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  Ue  entered  the  navy  as 
a  midshipman,  and  was  for  the  first  time  in  action  at  the  siege 
of  Flushing.  He  was  one  of  Captain  Alex.  Skene's  officers,  when 
the  late  Duke  of  Manchester  went  out  in  his  ship  as  Governor 
to  Jamaica.  He  was  also  one  of  the  ofiicers  in  the  Northumber- 
land, when  Sir  George  Cockbum  conveyed  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
to  St.  Helena.  Having,  while  there,  made  many  sketches  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  localities,  on  the  return  of  the  admiral's  ship, 
George  IV.  obtained  from  them  an  accurate  idea  of  the  residence 
of  the  imperial  exile.  Lieut.  Skene  completed  liis  hist  years 
of  active  service  in  the  navy  in  the  expeditions  of  Sir  Jolin 
Ross,  in  1818,  and  Sir  Edward  Parry,  in  1819,  in  search  of  a 
North- Western  passage.  In  the  former  navigator's  account  of 
his  voyages,  most  of  the  drawings  are  from  the  pencil  of  Lieut. 
Skene;  whose  name  was  given  to  Skene  Islaoda,  in  Bafiin's  I^)', 
by  Captain  Ross,  and  by  Sir  Edward  Parry  to  Skene  Bay,  in 
Lancaster  Sound.  Ue  possessed  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  combina- 
tion, as  his  mechanical  inventions  demonstrate.  In  his  voyages 
to  the  icy  regions,  the  breakage  of  the  thermometers  of  mercury, 
and  the  variance  of  the  degrees  of  the  scales  of  different  philo- 
sophers, led  him  to  give  a  decimal  scale,  founded  on  natural 
sdenee.  The  range  of  heat  being  as  a  geographical  circle  divided 
into  360  degrees,  he  divided  the  range  of  heat  from  the  melting 
of  ice,  to  the  greatest  probable  lieat,  estimated  by  Wodgewood's 
Pyrometer  as  360,000  degrees,  making  the  melting  of  the  ioe 
xero,  and  the  greatest  heat  860  degrees  above  it;  and  subdividing 
that  range  decimally,  we  hare  360  degrees  of  100  parts,  or  360 
thousandths.  The  first  100  parts,  or  one  degree,  is  the  melting 
of  spermaceti;  and  the  boiling  of  water  is  at  Q,\  degrees,  or  230 
hundredths.  It  is  curious  that  tlie  first  100  parts  of  a  degree 
below  zero,  or  one  degree  of  this  scale,  is  also  the  point  of  change 
of  frozen  mercury  to  liquid;  which  first  degrees  above  and  below 
aero  are  those  of  the  liquefaction  of  solids,  independent  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  After  a  long  period  of  service  as  a  midshipman, 
he  was,  in  1820,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  on  his  return 
from  the  second  North-Westem  voyage.  He  subsequently  married, 
and  has  left  a  widow,  son,  and  two  daughters.  He  had  four 
brothers  and  two  sisters,  of  whom  one  of  the  former — Mr.  Skene 
of  Bedford^and  both  the  latter—Mrs.  WUkioson  of  Harperly 
Park,  and  Mrs.  W.  Trotter  of  Auckhmd— still  survive.  The 
branch  of  the  Skenes  to  which  the  deceased  belonged  met  with 
many  misfortunes.  During  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies, 
his  father  and  grandfather.  Major  and  Colonel  Skene,  who  con- 
tinued loyal,  lost  their  princely  estate  of  Skeneborough,  now 
Whitehall ;  while,  in  the  rebellion  of  1716,  the  fanuly  inheritance 
in  Scotland  was  sacrificed. 
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IHTTTENANT-COLONEIi  ENQLlfSH. 
At  hit  residence,  Mill  Hill,  Woolwich  Common,  on  the  SOth 
June,  Lientenant-Colonel  Frederick  English,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Koyal  Sappers  and  Miners  at  Wool- 
wich. He  had  filled  that  situation  for  more  than  two  years,  hav- 
ing  succeeded  the  late  Colonel  Sir  George  Hoste,  in  command  of 
the  Engineer  Department.  He  was  most  zealous  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties,  and  was  greatly  e8t«emed  for  his  nrhanity  and 
abilities.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  an  accident  which  took  place 
on  the  16th  of  May,  on  which  day  he  attended,  with  several  other 
officers,  at  the  practice  range  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  to  witness 
the  experunent  of  firing  at  a  two-gun  battery,  invented  by  a  Mr. 
Kerridge,  to  ascertain  the  power  of  the  material,  of  an  asphalted 
nature,  of  which  it  was  composed.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
fragmenta,  displaced  with  great  force,  by  the  shot,  struck  him  on 
the  arm,  tearing  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  making  what  at  first 
appeared  to  be  only  a  flesh  wound.  A  subseciuent  examination,  how>> 
ever,  showed  that  the  bone  of  the  arm  had  been  fractured.  He 
was  immediately  taken  home,  and,  under  medical  aid,  was  gra- 
dually recovering,  when  he  experienced  a  paralytic  stroke,  from 
which  he  never  rallied.  He  had  seen  considerable  service  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  having  been  enpiged  in  the  campaign  of  1808 
and  1809,  from  the  period  the  British  army  landeid  in  Portugal 
until  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  including  the  battles  of  Roleia, 
Vimiera,  and  Comnna,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  of 
1813,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  including  the  battles 
of  Toulouse  and  Orthes,  in  the  campaign  of  1816,  and  with 
the  army  of  occupation  until  August  1817.  He  entered  the  corps 
of  Roysd  Engineers  as  Second  Lieutenant,  September  8,  1807  ; 
was  promoted  to  Lieutenant,  April  1,  1808  ;  Captain,  July,  21, 
1813  ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  January  10, 1887. 


MR.  JUSTICE  COLTMAN. 
At  London,  of  cholera,  on  the  11th  July,  Sir  Thomas  Colt- 
man,  Knight,  one  of  the  Puisne  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  and, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  met  with  a  severe  fall  from  his  horse. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  Coltman,  Esq.  of  Beverley,  and 
belonged  to  a  family  of  high  respectability  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. Bom  in  1781,  he  was  educated  at  Rugby,  whence  he  was 
elected  to  an  exhibition  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  he 
grraduated  as  13th  wrangler  in  1S03,  and  obtained  a  fellowship. 
Having  evinced  a  predilection  for  the  law,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincobf  s  Inn  in  180S,  and  went  the  Northern  Circuit. 
Although  considered  a  slow,  he  was  looked  on  as  a  sound  lawyer. 
As  a  black-letter  lawyer,  he  was  esteemed  the  first  in  that  de- 
partment. In  1830  he  was  appointed  a  king^s  counsel,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  continued 
practising  in  the  superior  Courts  of  Westminster,  and  going 
the  Northern  Circuit  up  to  the  24th  of  February,  1S37,  on  which 
day  he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  coif.  On  that 
occasion  he  gave  rings  to  the  bench,  and  the  barristers-at-law, 
bearing  the  motto,  "  Jus  sunm  cuique."  The  same  day  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Justice  Gaselee.  Shortly  after  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  Thomas  married,  in  1823,  the  daugh- 
ter of  George  Duckworth,  Esq.,  some  time  of  Musbury,  Lanca- 
shire, and  afterwards  of  Manchester. 


GENERAL  DAVISON. 

At  Stanley  Hall,  near  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Tyrwhitt,  Bart.,  where  he  was  staying  on  a  visit,  on  the 
5th  July,  Major  General  Percy  Davison.  He  had  been  up- 
wards of  forty  years  in  the  army,  and  was  placed  on  half-pay  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  5th  West  India  Regiment  on  the  5fh 
February,  1818.  At  the  last  brevet,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General.  He  married,  in  1846,  the  Hon.  Miss 
Graves,  daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  of  the  present.  Lord 
Graves. 


Dr.  ZUMPT. 
At  Carlsbad,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery  'of  his 
health,  on  the  25th  June,  the  iUustriona  Dr.  Znmpt,  Professor 


of  Roman  litenture  in  the  University  of  Bflrfia.  Hk  mom  ii 
associated  not  only  with  his  own  great  grammar,  bat  wi^  sonw 
of  those  critical  editions  of  the  Roman  dassics  which  havv 
issued  from  the  Press  of  Germany ;  and  which,  in  a  fonn  suit- 
able for  elementary  instruction,  are  now  in  ooune  of  pubUealioo 
in  this  county*. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HYDE  PEARSON. 
At  London,  on  the  10th  July,  Sir  Willluc  Htdk  P^absov, 
M.D.,  F.R,S.,  aged  67  years,  having  been  born  in  1783.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  the  late  William  Pearson,  Esq.,  of  Louth,  Lin- 
colnshire, by  the  daughter  of  J.  Hyde,  Esq.,  descended  6t»m  tht 
Cheshire  family  of  that  name.  He  married,  in  1813,  the  eUeit 
daughter  of  Thomas  Francis  Jennings,  Esq.,  of  Park  Hill,  netr 
Doncaster,  Yorkshire.  He  was  for  many  years  in  practice  it 
Clapham,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  serricn 
in  the  collection  of  medical  and  statistical  infonnation  in  Europe 
and  the  East. 


MAJOR  CHARLES  CAMPBELL. 

At  London,  suddenly,  while  walking  along  Pall-Mall,  on  the 
30th  June,  Mi\|or  Cuaru:s  Caufbsll,  an  old  and  distiBgusbed 
Peninsular  officer,  lie  was  fur  many  years  ia  the  6lst  (Glwt- 
ccstershire)  Foot,  and  served  with  tliat  regiment  in  Egypt  sad 
the  Peninsula.  He  fought  at  the  battles  of  T<^avcra,  Sakmanca, 
the  Pyrenees,  Nivclle,  Orthes,  andToulousc>  He  retired  from  the 
army  in  1 841 ,  as  a  major  on  full  pay.  Major  Campbell  was  s 
single  gentleman,  and  of  an  eccentric  and  resented  disposition.  Ha 
was  about  68  years  of  age,  and  had  been  about  50  yean  conncctod 
with  the  army. 


JAMBS  PATTISON,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

At  Moles^  Grove,  near  Hampton  Courts  ou  the  14ih  July, 
James  Pattison,  Esq.,  one  of  the  members  of  ParUament  for 
the  city  of  London.  Up  was  born  in  17S6,  and  beloaged  to  a 
&mily  that  has  for  generations  held  a  very  high  coQuaereial  rank. 
He  himself  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  Director  g^  the  Baak 
of  England,  and  had  filled  the  honourable  post  of  GoTcmor.  Us 
represented  the  city  of  London  in  the  Parliaments  of  1835  aad 
1837;  but  was  unsuccessful  at  the  general  election  in  1S41.  He 
was,  however,  re-elected,  in  ISi^i,  to  fiU  the  vacant^  canacd  by 
the  death  of  Sir  Mathcw  Wood,  and  again  at  the  lul  fnenl 
election  in  1847. 


SERGEANT-MAJOR  COTTON. 
Recently,  at  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  where  he  had  re< 
sided  for  many  years,  Sergeant-Miyor  Cotton,  of  the  8th  Hsasais, 
the  guide  to  the  visitors  of  the  field  of  Waterloo.  He  had 
served  as  a  private  with  his  regiment  in  tlie  memorable  batils 
which  overthrew  the  power  of  Z^apoleon ;  and  was  well  qttah£«d, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  fight,  to  art  as  guide 
to  those  who  visited  the  field  on  which  that  great  vietoiy  was 
won  which  gave  peace  to  Europe.  He  vaa  t^e  author  of  a 
little  manual  entitled  "  A  voice  from  Waterloo,*'  the  thiid  edi- 
tion of  which  was  completed  a  short  time  before  his  death. 


JOHN  PHILPOTTS,  ESQ. 
Suddenly,  at  Loudon,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  Jnne,  Joha 
PiiiLPOTTs,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  Glunoester,  eUer  hfoiher  of  tbs 
Bishop  of  Exeter. 


JOHN  HAY  MACKENZIE.  ESQ. 

At  Cliefden  Park,  England,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Svtheriaiia, 
on  the  9th  July,  John  Hat  M^ciLtKZiE,  Esq.  of  Crooertie. 
He  was  the  fiither  of  the  Marchioneit  of  Stafford,  who,  by  kii 
death,  saoceeda  to  large  possessions. 


MARGARET  MOTHERWELL. 

At  Colmushill  Phun,  Rothesay,  on  the  13th  July,  «ged  40 
years,  Marg  abet  MoTHETtwfcLL,  sister  of  the  poet,  and  Uat  nrvi  v. 
ing  member  of  the  family.  She  had  gone  to  Rothesay  for  the  beie- 
fit  of  her  health. 
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Yeabs  glided  on,  each  summer  regularly  bringing 
the  family  to  Stanoiki,  and  winter  as  regularly  trans- 
porting them  to  Lemberg.  During  this  time  but  lit- 
tle perceptible  change  took  place  in  the  several  per- 
sonages of  this  drama,  with  the  exception  of  Casimir, 
vho  was  now  verging  upon  nineteen,  and  looking  and 
demeaning  himself  like  a  town-bred  cavalier.  He  had, 
latterly,  attended  lectures  at  the  Lemberg  university ; 
but  a  recent  duel  between  a  Polish  and  a  German  noble- 
man, occasioned  by  difference  of  opinion,  political  and 
national,  which  had  ended  fatally  to  the  former,  had  in- 
duced many  cautious  mothers,  and  among  them  Casi- 
luir's,  to  recall  their  sons  until  the  first  distemperate 
heat  produced  by  this  affair  should  have  subsided.  Casi- 
mir had  gained  but  little  by  his  short  and  irregular  at- 
tendance at  college.  The  only  thing  he  deigned  to 
borrow  of  the  Germans  was  their  smoking  propensity; 
and  be  was,  indeed,  seldom  now  seen  without  a  pipe 
ia  his  mouth.  He  was  at  this  time  a  fair,  aristocratic 
youth,  seeming  by  rapid  growth  to  have  somewhat 
undermined  his  strength,  with  that  mingled  air  of  in- 
dolence and  grace  which  constitute  what  is  commonly 
called  an  elegant  person;  but  there  was  about  his  mouth, 
already  ornamented  with  an  incipient  moustache,  and  in 
his  light  grey  eyes,  a  feline  expression  that  marred  the 
effect  of  a  countenance  which,  despite  its  effeminacy, 
might  have  been  termed  handsome. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1815  was  the  first  time  that 
Casimir  had  visited  the  estate  since  his  residence  at 
the  university.  He  came  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his 
friends  who  had  proposed  to  assist  him  in  whiling 
away  the  tedium  of  a  residence  in  the  country ;  and 
tedious  enough  it  proved,  no  ripple  stirring  the  mo- 
notonous, calm  surface  of  the  life  at  the  chateau.  Still, 
one  or  two  incidents  occurredduring  this  summerwhich, 
however  trifling  and  insignificant  to  all  appearance,  as- 
same  some  importance  from  their  connection  with  after- 
events. 

At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  chateau,  touch- 
ing the  confines  of  the  domain,  there  was  a  dark,  deso- 
late-looking pool,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  rocks  so  em- 
bedded in  the  sand  as  to  be  little  discernible  from  afar. 
In  this  pool  Pavel,  in  his  solitary  roamings,  had  traced 
a  colony  of  beavers,  abundant  enough  in  some  parts  of 
Gallicia,  though  rare  in  others.  His  discovery  soon  be- 
came the  talk  of  t&e  village,  where  it  reached  the  ears 
of  Duski,  who  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  intel- 
ligence at  the  chateau.  Casimir  immediately  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  spot ;  and,  conceiving  himself  to  be 

vol*.  Xn~H0.  CLXXZIX. 


1  of  an  age  when  no  paternal  commands  in  trifles  should 
interfere  with  his  will  and  ploa.surc,  ordered  Pavel  to 
wait  for  him  at  the  pool,  to  point  out  the  exact  place 
where  the  beavers  miglit  be  seen. 

He  came,  with  his  young  friends,  full  of  eagerness 
for  the  sport,  riding  at  a  gallop  to  the  spot  where  Pavel 
and  a  few  more  villagers  stood  expecting  him.  Years 
had  not  conquered  Cusimir's  diuliko  to  the  surly  pea- 
sant who  had  been  the  butt  of  liis  cliildish  persecution ; 
when,  therefore,  divers  means  of  attracting  the  crea- 
tures to  the  surface  had  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  ho 
exclaimed — 

"  That  dog  has  again  been  lying !  How  dare  you, 
sirrah,  look  at  me  thus  ?  By  my  honour,  I  think  tho 
fellow  has  a  mind  to  be  insolent !  Where  arc  tho 
beavers  ? — can  none  of  you  say  ?*' 

The  peasants  looked  stolidly  at  Pavel,  who  at  length 
answered,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion— 

"  Doubtless  they  are  gone  into  the  liollows  of  the 
rocks — it  is  the  way  with  these  animals  when  scared." 

"A  precious  goose-chase  we  have  had  of  it,"  said 
one  of  the  young  men,  so  insensing  Casimir  that,  turning 
to  Pavel  with  rage,  he  cried — 

"  If  I  find  that  you  have  deceived  me,  by  all  that  is 
sacred,  1*11  break  every  bone  in  your  body!" 

Pavel,  with  ex])antling  nostrils  flahhing  eyes,  and 
heaving  chest,  folded  his  arms,  threw  back  his  head, 
and  met  sternly  the  eye  of  his  young  lord.  Casimir, 
excited  beyond  the  pitch  of  endurance  by  this  tacit 
though  manifest  defiance,  grasped  his  riding-whip  ner- 
vously; and  the  scene  mii^ht  have  had  a  tragic  conclu- 
sion, had  it  not  been  interrupted  by  the  general  cry — 
"A  beaver,  a  beaver !" 

No  sooner  was  Casimir's  back  turned,  than  Pavel 
walked  off,  making  the  best  of  liis  way  to  the  village. 
Casimir  *s  eye,  however,  was  upon  him.  That  he  did  not 
call  him  back  was  due  to  no  feeling  of  kiudness  or  mis- 
trust. For  the  former  he  was  too  much  spoiled — for 
tho  latter  too  bold ;  but  he  remembered  his  father's 
interdiction  about  this  serf,  and  felt  that  it  would  not 
do  to  carry  things  too  far ;  so  he  let  him  go,  mentally 
resolving  that  when  he  should  be  lord  of  tho  manor, 
such  a  faoc  as  that  should  not  be  seen  within  its  boun- 
daries. And  Pavel,  as  he  wended  his  way  home,  mut- 
tered to  himself — **  When  that  young  lord  comes  to  the 
estate,  ho  must  either  let  mc  depart,  or  there  will  be 
war  between  us !" 
War  between  the  vassal  and  the  lord !     What  a 
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history  of  malignaut,  merciless  Laired  on  tlie  one  band — 
ceaseless  persecution  from  whioli  there  is  no  escape  but 
in  death ;  or,  on  the  other,  a  surprise  in  a  lone  pkoe,  a 
fierce  struggle,  and  an  unknown  grave  ! 

But  Pavel  was  not  the  only  one  on  the  estate 
whom  Casimir  loved  to  annoy.  Instigated  by  his 
mother's  thoughtless  remarks,  he  took  it  into  liis  head 
that  his  father  did  not  overlook  the  peasants  with  suf- 
ficient care,  and  began  to  iuquire  into  the  most  minute 
details  connected  with  them,  in  a  way  that  gave  rise  to 
a  saying  among  the  serfs,  that  he  should  have  been  the 
steward's  son  instead  of  the  lord's,  showing  such  an  apt 
disposition  for  his  line  of  business.  His  mother,  with 
her  usual  blindness,  called  this  narrow  intermeddling 
an  evincing  of  an  early  turn  for  affairs,  whilst  his  father 
reproved  it  as  often  as  it  came  under  his  cognisance. 
The  Count  loved  his  son,  but  he  did  not  encourage  those 
illusions  about  him  which  his  mother  so  largely  in- 
dulged. He  saw  what  was  true — that  he  was  not  de- 
fiolent  in  talent,  though  it  was  rendered  of  little  avail 
by  mismanagement.  He  now  put  his  trust  in  that  great 
reformer,  the  world,  and  hoped  that  the  lessons  of  Hfe 
would  correct  the  evils  of  a  bad  education. 

Li  the  shooting  season,  neither  Casimir  nor  his  friends 
spared  the  property  of  the  peasants;  and*  again  Pavel 
was  destined  to  undergo  an  interview  with  the  young 
man,  chance  seeming  to  be  as  malicioos  in  this  respect 
as  Casimir *s  will  had  been  formerly.  Applying  his 
semi-education  to  the  doing  of  everything  that  came  in 
his  way  with  more  reflection  and  method  than  his  com- 
panions, Pavel  had  turned  a  piece  of  wasteland  to 
account,  by  converting  it  into  a  nursery  for  fruit-trees 
— a  rare  effort  in  Gallicia,  where  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
was  long  neglected,  not  so  much  owing  to  the  climate, 
hard  and  rough  though  it  be,  as  to  the  claims  of  the 
lord  of  the  soil  upon  the  produce — a  system  which  para- 
lyses all  industry,  and  destroys  alike  hope  and  energy. 
Pavel's  care  and  patience  had  been  duly  rewarded,  and 
a  young  orchard  was  now  shooting  forth,  the  first  that 
had  risen  on  the  Stanoiki  estate. 

One  morning  as  ho  was  musing  over  the  increasing 
vigour  of  his  young  trees,  the  gamekeepers,  accom- 
panied by  twenty  or  tliirty  peasants,  came  in  sight,  and 
advanced  directly  towards  him.  Tlie  men  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  baitue  were  all  of  Pavel's  village, 
and  had  watched,  with  a  sort  of  interest,  the  growth 
of  his  saplings ;  when,  therefore,  they  were  ordered,  in 
an  authoritative  manner,  to  cut  do^^u  the  plantation, 
they  hesitated,  eyeing  Pavel  as  if  they  expected  some 
hint  from  him  in  what  manner  to  act.  The  head  game- 
keeper, either  seeing  something  dangerous  lurking  in 
Pavel's  dark  eye,  or  doubting,  in  this  case,  ready  com- 
pliance with  hb  orders  on  the  part  of  the  boors,  beat 
a  precipitate  retreat,  but  soon  re-appeared,  accompanied 
by  Casimir  himself. 

"  Again  insolent !  "  said  the  young  Count,  approach- 
ing Pavel — "  what  means  this  ?  Here  is  a  thicket  we 
must  have  down,  and  you  dare  to  oppose  the  game- 
keeper in  his  duty  ?*' 

Pavel  smiled  bitterly. 
Will  you  answer  when  you  are  spoken  to,  varlct?" 
I  am  no  varlet  of  yours,"  was  the  bold  reply. 

PavePs  friends  looked  at  him  approvingly.  Not  so 
the  young  Count — could  a  look  have  killed,  that  mo- 
ment had  been  Pavel's  last.  With  a  motion  of  his 
hand|  be  directed  the  peasants  to  proceed  to  the  work 
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of  demolition,  who  now  hastened  to  obey,  managing,  in 
so  doing,  to  form  an  effectual  screen  between  Pavel 
and  his  tormentor,  from  behind  M-liich  the  former  re- 
tired, unobserved,  from  the  spot;  but  his  little  plauta- 
tion  was  mercilessly  laid  bare. 

"It's  well,"  he  said,  when  they  next  met,  to  those 
who  had  been  compelled  to  accomplish  the  deed — 
"it's  well ;  but  he  who  plants  another  tree  on  this 
estate  is  not  worthy  to  call  himself  a  Pole.  Tlic  only 
relaxation  of  the  slave  is  the  brandy  bottle.  Be  it  so ; 
but  remember  this  day,  and  never  toil  for  those  who, 
at  best,  reap  where  they  have  not  sown,  and  destroy 
where  they  do  not  choose  to  reap." 

But  that  snnuuer  the  Count  himself  caused  much 
discontent  on  the  estate.  Many  of  the  peasants  who 
had  attempted  to  slur  over  part  of  their  dues  were  re- 
minded of  them  in  no  gentle  manner.  Arrears  in  kmd 
were  called  in  with  severe  exactitude — ^pecuniaryarreais 
that  had  been  overlooked  for  many  terms  were  now 
rigorously  claimed ;  and  men  who  thought  by  prodoe- 
ing  musty  records  to  prove  that  their  tenure  obliged 
them  but  to  so  many  days'  work  gratis,  and  to  supply 
but  a  limited  number  of  teams,  were  made  to  feel  the 
nullity  of  these  documents,  and  forced  to  accept  what 
terms  the  Count  or  his  steward  chose  to  dictate.  But 
the  chief  subject  of  complaint  was  at  harvest-time.  Oa 
most  of  the  Gallician  estates^  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
the  peasants  were  entirely  at  their  masters'  disposal; 
and  whatever  attention  they  might  have  to  bestow 
upon  their  own  laud — be  the  nature  of  the  work  uctct 
so  pressing — the  risk  to  their  own  harvest  what  it 
might — they  must  toil  incessantly  until  their  masters' 
grain  was  gathered  in.  Every  year,  at  this  period,  great 
discontent  prevailed  throughout  the  couutry ;  and,  m 
the  autumn  of  1845,  the  peasantry  began  to  quarrel 
more  seriously  than  heretofore  with  the  exaction  of 
these  extra  days  of  labour.  The  Count's  serfs,  before 
following  the  example  set  them  by  those  of  the  nei^- 
bouring  estates,  determined  to  make  an  :^peal  to  his 
generosity.  They  deputed  envoys  to  liim,  selected 
from  the  oldest  men  on  the  property ;  but  they  were 
received  with  an  explosion  of  rage  most  rare  with  their 
master,  and  sent  home  scared  and  frightened.  What 
could  not  be  claimed  as  a  right,  it  was  now  dctemuDcd 
to  establish  by  precedent ;  but  the  Coant,  who  had 
foreseen  this  measure,  threatened,  if  it  were  persisted 
in,  to  bring  a  regiment  from  Lcmberg  to  settle  the 
fiuestion. 

As  the  autumn  advanced,  however,  the  severity  of 
these  exactions  suddenly  relaxed.      These  contruy 
movements  of  heightening  and  lowering  pressure  being 
simultaneous  throughout  the  several  circles  of  Gallicia, 
it  was  obvious  that  both  depended  on  more  t^ian  the  mere 
caprice  of  the  landlords.     Changes,  too,  in  the  familj 
arrangements  at  the  chateau  were  not  a  little  puzzling. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  thought  of  removing  to  Lein- 
berg  for  the  winter;    and,  par  exiraordhmre^  the 
Countess  seemed  perfectly  resigned  to  the  notion  of 
facing  the  snows  at  Stanoiki.  No  ennui  seemed  now  to 
scare  away  the  guests,  for  the  mansion  was  coostsotly 
full ;  and  many  were  the  surmises  of  the  servants,  the 
peasants,  and  even  the  steward  himself,  upon  the  sud- 
den influx  of  visitors  of  all  kinds  and  ranks.    So 
numerous,  indeed,  were  they,  that  the  castle  being  all 
insufficient  to  contain  them,  many  fiockcd  to  the  village 
inn,  which,  poor  and  despicable  aa  was  its  accoouao- 
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dation,  was  fall  to  overflowing.     Soon  the  matter  be- 
gan to  clear  up. 

"You  ought  to  come  to  the  public-honse  sometimes," 
said  a  neighbour  to  Pavel  one  afternoon — "queer 
things  are  going  on,  I  promise  you.  There  have  been 
men  there  lately  making  a  great  talk  about  Poland 
being  itself  again,  and  turning  away  oppressors — that 
hi  the  Russians  and  the  Germans.  Tou,  who  can  read 
and  write,  might  help  us  to  understand  these  ques- 
tions, which  I  am  sure  one  good  half  of  us  don't. 
They  say  that  if  we  were  again  Poles,  with  a  king  of 
our  own,  we  should  be  happier.*' 

"Happier,  and  retain  our  lords ! — How  is  that  pos- 
Bible?"  said  Pavel. 

"That's  what  many  say — ^but  come  and  listen.*' 

"  I  will,"  answered  Pavel ;  and  that  evening  he 
▼ent  to  the  tap-room,  which  was  full  of  a  heteroge- 
neous assembly  of  strange  beings.  There  were  the 
servants  of  the  guests  at  the  castle,  some  of  the  Count's 
servants  too,  a  wandering  pedlar,  an  organ-grinder, 
and  a  mercantile  agent  in  a  small  way,  from  one  of 
the  Sclavonio  provinces.  In  opposite  comers  sat  two 
wandering  tinkers,  so  like  in  form,  features,  general 
colour,  and  aspect,  that  they  might  have  been  thought, 
but  for  their  costume,  offshoots  of  the  same  root ;  but 
the  tight  hose,  short  cloak,  and  large  sombrero  of  the 
one,  pointed  him  out  as  clearly  to  be  a  Croat,  as  the 
matted  locks  and  ragged  habiliments,  the  cloak,  that 
seemed  but  the  shred  of  a  blanket,  marked  the  other 
as  a  gipsy.  At  a  table  sat  an  Arminian,  with  flowing 
white  beard  and  peaked  bonnet ;  and,  not  far  from  him, 
two  Russians,  with  their  broad,  low-crowned  hats,  coal- 
black  beards,  and  that  sly,  roaming  glance,  cunning  smile, 
and  ready  cringe  that  belong  to  the  enslaved.  There, 
too,  was  the  Heiduck,  in  full  costume,  who,  speaking 
nothing  but  Magyar,  a  dead-letter  to  the  rest,  under- 
stood nothing  that  passed  about  him,  and,  consequently, 
whoUy  devoted  himself  to  the  com  brandy.  The 
peasants  of  the  estate,  in  their  sheep-skin  coats,  crowded 
the  room  to  suffocation.  But  diverse  as  was  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  motley  group,  one  general 
feature  ran  through  the  assembly — a  certain  look  of 
wildness  which  proclaimed  beings  belonging  to  a  less 
civilised  state  of  society  than  is  met  with  farther  west. 

"It  is  a  shame,"  the  pedlar  was  saying,  as  Pavel 
entered  the  room,  addressing  himself  to  the  peasants 
generally — "it's  a  shame  that  we  Poles  should  be  judged 
by  German  courts,  in  the  German  tongue.  The  Ger- 
mans are  foreigners;  and  it's  our  own  fault  if  they  be 
our  masters  much  longer." 

"Ay,"  said  the  organ-grinder,  "and  much  happi- 
ness you  would  enjoy  with  no  one  between  you  and 
your  nobles.  The  laws  of  the  empire  are,  at  least, 
some  protection.  Ask  the  old  folk  how  one  fared  in 
their  day,  and  the  days  of  their  fathers.  What  mat- 
ters it  whether  the  law  be  German  or  Polish,  provided 
it  protect  your  lives  and  properties  P  To  fall  back  to  the 
Poles  were  thmsting  your  necks  again  into  the  old 
yoke. " 

"  You  would  not  lack  leaders,"  insinuated  the  ped- 
lar. "  On  the  other  side  the  frontier,  organization  is 
complete  ;  at  Cracow,  too,  all  is  ready,  and  I  have  no 
donbt  if  the  peasantry  hereabout  were  to  rise,  their 
nobles  would  put  themselves  at  their  head.  Nay,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were  already  preparing  to  do 
80— there's  a  great  stir  this  autumn  in  the  castles."     \ 


"Why  would  you  be  Polish  slaves?**  interrupted 
the  organ-grinder.  "  If  the  Emperor  had  his  own  way, 
you  would  have  had  proper  schools  in  every  village 
long  since;  but  your  nobles  won't  hear  of  it.  What 
does  the  Emperor  want  of  you  but  slight  taxes,  and 
military  duty,  which,  at  least,  gives  you  bread,  a  home, 
and  raiment?  Tmc,  if  the  soldier  fails  in  his  duty  he 
is  punished ;  but  when  he  is  sick  he  is  tended — ^when 
he  is  aggrieved,  he  is  righted — when  he  is  old  and  bat- 
tered, he  is  looked  after.  Then  the  Emperor  13  your 
father  and  friend — he  never  interferes  with  your  private 
affairs.  Believe  me,  he  stands  between  you  and  the 
rod." 

"  A  tyrant !  '*  exclaimed  the  packman,  with  violence, 
"who  will  allow  no  education  but  in  German." 

"  What  does  it  signify  whether  it  be  in  German  or 
Polish,  if  you  are  not  suffered  to  profit  by  it?**  said  thd 
organ-grinder. 

"  When  the  Poles  are  restored  to  themselves,  and 
are  no  longer  slaves  to  the  foreigner,  the  lords  wiU 
S9ften  the  condition  of  their  peasants,"  urged  the  Pole. 

One  yell  of  derision  ran  through  the  low  chamber. 

"  But  Austria  keeps  her  promises,  and  you  know 
it,'*  persisted  the  organ-grinder.  "  If  a  struggle  begin, 
and  you  stand  by  the  Emperor,  you  will  have  money, 
recompenses,  indulgences ;  but  if  the  Poles  gain  the 
day,  the  white  and  red  plumes  will  be  all  for  your 
lords,  and  the  grey  serge  will  still  be  yours.  No  soft 
down  from  that  quarter  will  ever  line  your  nest — 
don't  let  yourselves  be  deceived." 

"If  Poland  were  once  more  Poland,"  vociferated 
the  Polish  agent — ^for  such  the  pedlar  evidently  was — 
"your  tenures  would,  most  probably,  be  converted 
into  freeholds  in  gratitude  for  your  exertions,  in  bring- 
ing about  so  happy  a  result.** 

"That  song  would  be  worth  listening  to,"  said  one 
of  the  peasants,  a  dense  group  forming  around  the 
disputants. 

"He  who  believes  that,  deserves  the  chains  ho 
cried  Pavel,  stepping  out  from  among  them. 
"  Recollect  yourselves,  my  friends.  Were  our  horsea 
spared  last  spring,  in  making  the  road  to  the  new 
quarry — those  horses  which  we  bred  at  our  own  riak 
and  cost,  fed  whilst  they  were  colts,  and  could  be  of 
no  earthly  use  to  us,  and  which,  the  moment  we  could 
reap  benefit  from  them,  were  overburthened,  exposed 
to  the  worst  weather,  fell  ill,  and  died  on  our  hands? 
Remember,  too,  how  our  petition  this  autumn,  about 
the  extra  days  of  labour,  was  received  by  the  Count. 
Will  he  compound  for  tithe  ?  Remember  what  success 
has  crowned  your  efforts  to  obtain  that  concession, 
and  then  trust  to  his  gratitude  if  you  will.  Think  you 
that,  when  you  have  thrown  down  the  authority  now 
standing  between  him  and  you,  he  will  become  as 
meek  as  a  lamb  ?  Why,  to  believe  that,  a  man  must 
lose  all  sense  of  what  happened  but  yesterday." 

"What  difference  can  it  make  to  your  lord,"  said 
the  pedlar,  "  whether  you  pay  rent  in  money  or  in 
feudal  services?  " 

"  That  is  not  for  us  to  decide,"  said  Pavel ;  "  but 
we  know  the  difference  it  would  make  to  us.  If  he  is 
willing  to  oblige  us,  nothing  were  more  easy.  It  eould 
have  been  done  years  ago.  Don't  you  see,  my  friend.*, 
the  folly  of  such  expectations  ?  If  it  were  as  he  says, 
would  the  lords  have  been  so  obstinate  in  refusing  us 
the  privilege  we  are  so  eager  to  claim  ?    No !    Unless 
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the  nobles  consent  to  onr  terms,  accept  a  stipulated 
gronnd-rent  in  money,  and  leave  us  free  to  manage 
our  cattle  and  our  produce  in  our  own  way — unless 
tbey  secure  to  us  our  liberty,  we  will  have  nothing  to 
aay  to  them  or  their  plans.  Slaves  have  no  nation — 
no  country — ^no  religion — no  hearths  to  defend.  The 
slave  is  not  a  man,  for  the  first  effort  of  a  man  is  to 
shake  ofiT  slavery ! " 

The  pedlar  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  lost 
ground ;  but  he  was  not  heeded.  Pavel's  speech  had 
found  an  echo  in  every  breast ;  and  the  silent,  gloomy 
man,  hitherto  overlooked,  suddenly  became  an  object 
of  interest.  It  required  no  little  boldness  to  speak  as 
Pavel  had  spoken,  in  so  public  a  place,  when  every 
word  he  uttered  would,  most  probably,  be  reported  at 
the  castle ;  and  that  quality  commands  the  respect  of 
the  masses,  who  naturidly  feel  that  men  possessed  of 
it  are  alone  fit  to  be  leaders.  And  leaders  are  neces- 
sary to  them,  to  bear  the  blame  of  all  that  happens, 
to  pay  for  failures,  and  become  the  scapegoats  of  the 
many.  Pavel  that  evening  took  his  place  in  the  hearts 
of  those  whose  cause  he  advocated. 

"  You  peasants  would  certainly  gain  nothing  by  the 
change,"  put  in  the  organ-grinder,  taking  advantage 
of  the  revulsion  Pavel  had  effected  in  favour  of  his 
argument.  "  You  would  be  led,  as  of  yore,  to  fight 
out  your  lords*  quarrels ;  and  when  you  would  be  ab- 
sent, struggling  for  a  crown,  battling  for  a  question 
not  your  own,  the  opponents  of  your  lords  would  fall 
upon  your  lands,  and  sack,  bum,  destroy,  as  they  used 
to  do  in  the  good  old  times,  when  glorious  Poland  was 
ever  shedding  its  best  blood  on  the  fields  of  election." 

"  My  father  would  have  died  willingly  for  his  lord," 
said  an  aged  peasant,  shaking  his  head  reprovingly  at 
young  rebel  Sclavonia  rising  around  him. 

"Your  father  was  of  the  date,"  said  Pavel,  "when 
men  were  content  to  lick  the  hand  that  struck  them ! 
Thank  God !  we  are  not  of  that  generation.  Had  we 
seen  that  fidelity  better  repaid,  perhaps  we  might 
liave  known  it  too.  However,  we  have  a  master  who 
lias  never  struck,  nor  wronged  us  in  any  way — the 
Xmperor  of  Austria.  To  him  we  owe  allegiance ;  and 
those  who  seek  to  excite  us  against  him — say,  my 
friends,  what  do  they  deserve  ?  " — and  he  pointed,  with 
a  threatening  look,  to  the  unfortunate  Polish  agent. 

No  sooner  was  the  hint  given  than  the  peasantry  fell 
upon  the  pedlar,  and,  teaniig  from  him  his  wares, 
strewed  them  on  the  floor,  which  was  soon  littered  with 
}>amphlets  of  the  most  inflammatory  nature,  originally 
destined,  doubtless,  to  the  enlightenment  and  warming 
up  of  such  persons  on  the  different  estates,  as  shared 
uot  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry — apothecaries,  stew- 
ards, the  lai^r  farmers,  and  persons  belonging  to  the 
courts  of  justiciary,  overseers  of  mines,  and  so  forth. 

Whilst  some  busied  themselves  in  tearing  the  pamph- 
lets to  shreds,  others  proceeded  to  give  the  unfortunate 
man  a  drubbing,  in  which  hands  and  feet  were  liberally 
employed ;  the  Hungarian,  Croat,  and  Gipsy,  strange  to 
say,  lading  the  furious  onslaught,  though  they  did  not 
comprehend  its  meaning.  The  Jews,  in  the  meanwhile, 
availed  themselves  of  the  general  confusion  to  pocket, 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  whatever  they  could  pick 
up  from  the  floor,  their  eyes  glistening  with  as  much 
greediness  as  though  the  scattered,  worthless  tracts 
were  so  much  pure  gold,  or  as  many  diamonds.  Whilst 
the  host  was  endeavouring  to  save  the  unlucky  pack- 


min  from  further  injury,  the  Gipsy,  who  was  in  the  act 
of  belabouring  him,  adroitly  extracted  his  silver  watch; 
and  the  Croat,  having  given  vent  to  his  spleen,  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  before  order  was  restored,  with  a  pewter 
tankard,  bclongLug  to  mine  host,  secreted  under  his 
cloak. 

The  organ-grinder  was  then  treated,  with  great  gene- 
rosity, to  an  extra  dram  of  brandy,  at  the  cost  of  his 
enthusiastic  audience.  Pavel  might  have  drenched 
himself  in  the  liquid,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  profit 
by  generous  offers;  but  he  had  remained  true  to  Koah's 
precepts  of  sobriety,  and,  wishing  to  ponder  over  what 
he  had  that  evening  seen  and  heard,  he  left  the  ale- 
house early. 

The  following  morning,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  his 
cottage,  the  latch  of  the  door  was  raised  from  with- 
out, and  a  stranger  entered.  He  was  fashionably  dressed, 
but  his  general  appearance  was  not  above  that  of  a 
menial  of  some  good  house.  Both  stared  for  some 
time,  as  if  endeavouring  to  account  for  what  seemed 
familiar  in  the  features  he  gazed  on — each  asked  him- 
self when,  where,  under  what  circumstances,  he  could 
have  seen  the  other.  Pavel's  memory  served  him  first 
Though  the  face  had  grown  worn  and  haggard,  the 
features  were  still  those  of  the  man  he  bad  once  met 
at  Noah's;  and,  extendmg  his  hand,  he  greeted  him  hj 
name. 

"  I  was  not  mistaken,  then?  We  have  met  before,*' 
said  the  stranger. 

"Do  youremember  this  direction  you  once  gave  mc?" 
said  Pavel,  handing  him  a  crumpled  paper. 

Loeb  Hertz,  having  looked  at  it,  smiled,  and  shak- 
ing Pavel  cordially  by  the  hand,  exclaimed— "Yes, 
here  I  am,  as  active  as  ever,  though  not  quite  so  youag 
as  when  we  last  met,  and  with  a  heavier  burden  onmj 
shoulders  of  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world; 
but  I  am  on  the  wrong  side  of  life,  you  on  the  right. 
You've  g^o^vn  into  a  proper  man,  more  like  a  Calabrese 
than  a  Pole ;  however,  I  suppose  the  heart  is  in  the 
right  place,  still  all  for  the  dear,  torn  country.*' 

"I  see  what  you  will  be  at,"  said  Pavel ;  "but  in 
this  miserable  hut  we  cannot  talk  over  such  matters. 
Let  us  walk  into  the  open  air,  and  I  will  freely  tell  my 

mind." 

Loeb  Hertz  consenting,  they  soon  stood  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  "  Come,  be  frank  with  me,'*  said 
Pavel.  "What  is  your  mission? — who  sent  you  to  me :"' 

"Why,  for  that  matter,  I  heard  at  the  village  inn, 
indeed  the  steward  himself  told  me,  that  you  were  a 
man  likely  to  have  influence  with  the  peasantry,  and 
might  prove  useful  in  a  rising.*' 

"They  judge  me  so  at  the  castle,  do  they?"  said 
Pavel,  with  a  sneer.  "It  would  be  a  pity  to  disap- 
point them.  And  so  you  are  for  the  castle  ?^' 

"  Why,  yes,  and  no.  There  is  a  grand  movement  is 
contemplation,  organised  by  the  Polish  refugees  in 
Paris,  which  is  to  act  at  the  same  moment — at  least 
such  is  the  hope  and  plan — upon  all  the  fragments  of 
Poland  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  thus  effecting  nnioa 
by  1^  violent  irruption.  In  Cracow  everything  is  npc. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  move  Bussian  Poland  since  its 
kst  severe  lesson,  but  still  we  have  good  hope.  And 
now  the  nobility  of  Gallicia  are  about  to  pave  the  war  a 
little  with  their  peasantry  before  bringing  them  to  the 
field." 

« It's  very  kind  of  them/'  said  Pavd,  with  enforced 
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composnre — "they  are  not  usually  so  anxious  to  con- 
sult oar  convenience." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  Jakubski,  that  you  have  no 
heart  in  the  Polish  cause  P" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Loeb  Hertz,  that  you  think 
it  likely  I  should  advocate  it  ?    Am  I  not  a  serf?" 

"  Do  you  think  remaining  faithful  to  Austria  will 
shake  off  the  fetters  ? — Look  at  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Hungary,  have  they  not  the  same  oppressive  game-laws, 
private  courts  of  justiciary,  feudsd  tenure  ?  A  few 
shades  more  or  less,  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  Austrian 
dominions." 

"  And  whose  fault  is  it  ?"  said  Pavel,  warming  up. 
"  1  have  often  heard  that  the  Emperor  would  willingly 
do  away  with  the  robot,  if  one  but  let  him.  You  who 
have  travelled  much  must  know  the  truth.  Come, 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

"  Why,  I  am  bound  to  say,"  answered  his  companion, 
"that  I  have  often  heard  this  assected.  Even  in  Rus- 
sia»  it  is  firmly  believed  that  the  Emperor  would  long 
since  have  abolished  slavery  altogether,  if  it  were  not 
for  his  nobles." 

"Then,  shouldn't  we  be  fools,'*  said  Pavel,  with  a 
hitter  laugh,  "  to  shed  our  hearts'  blood  merely  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  our  oppressors  ?  If  that  be  your 
mission,  go  back  to  those  who  sent  you,  and  tell  them 
that  there  is  one  Pole  who  loves  freedom  better  than 
Poland." 

"  After  helping  your  lords  to  shake  off  the  yokes  of 
Russia^  Austria,  and  Prussia^  you  could  easily,  being 
thousands  to  one,  be  more  than  a  match  for  them,  and 
make  your  own  terms." 

"  Think  you  so  ?"  said  Pavel  incredulously — "T  do 
not.  But  were  it  true,"  he  added  passionately,  "rather 
than  they  should  have  that  one  hour  of  triumph,  I 
would  shed  every  drop  of  my  blood ! — ^It  is  natural 
that  you,  who  move  about  at  your  pleasure,  and  do 
with  your  existence  what  you  please — it  is  natural  that 
you,  I  say,  should  feel  none  of  the  anger  that  I  feel ; 
but  I — you  do  not  know — you  cannot  guess  what  I 
have  suffered.  I  speak  not  of  the  early  part  of  my 
life — over  that  a  dark  shadow  fell — let  it  pass  ;  but 
throughout,  I  have  been  a  butt  to  persecution.  "When 
I  first  came  to  this  wretched  place,  a  petition  of  mine 
was  presented  to  the  Count — it  contained  but  the 
simple  desire  to  be  allowed  to  depart.  I  hoped  then 
to  begin  a  new  existence.  The  boon  was  not  only  re- 
fused, but  every  possible  hardship  was  added  to  the 
refusal.  Still  T  dreamed  but  of  departure ;  but  how 
could  I  go  when  all  the  necessary  papers,  power,  and 
what  not,  must  be  got  from  the  authorities  of  my 
parish,  who  knew  better  than  to  legalize  my  absence 
in  the  teeth  of  their  master !" 

"It  is  a  hard  law,"  said  Loch  Hertz,  "that  binds 
a  man  to  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  he  may  happen  to 
bcbom,  there  to  rot  in  poverty;  when,  perhaps,  beyond 
the  ridge  of  his  native  mountains,  or  the  sand  of  his 
native  shore,  wealth,  hope,  and  joy,  might  be  his.  It 
is  a  pity  that  a  law  so  oppressive  cannot  be  evaded." 

"  I  thought  so,  too,"  resumed  Pavel ;  "  but  if  short 
time  after  my  petition  was  rejected,  an  incident  occur- 
red in  our  village,  which  showed  me  the  futility  of  the 
attempt.  A  young  man,  determining  to  quit  the  estate, 
took  into  his  head  that  he  would  do  so  without  leave, 
and  one  day  he  made  off  with  himself.  It  appears  he 
maodged  tp  procure  himself  a  falso  wandnbnch^  and 


got  on  tolerably  well  for  a  time ;  but  at  last  the 
fraud  was  detected — ^he  was  severely  chastised,  and 
sent  hither  with  a  gendarme  at  his  back,  whose  gun 
was  ready  charged,  to  clip  his  wing  in  case  he  should 
think  of  flying.  Three  times  did  he  go,  and  three 
times  was  he  brought  back  in  the  same  manner,  each 
time  being  punished  more  severely  than  the  preceding 


one. 

"  Unnatural  tyranny !  "  exclaimed  Loeb  Hertz. 

"Well,"  continued  Pavel,  "here  I  remamed,  de- 
sirous of  being  a  soldier,  but  the  lucky  number  never 
fell  to  ray  lot.  Year  after  year,  summer  and  winter, 
have  I  been  exposed  to  all  the  petty  annoyances  of 
that  Duski!  My  team  was  always  chosen  for  the 
hardest,  heaviest  labour.  I  lost  horse  after  horse— 
and  I  loved  my  horses.  Every  blow  I  struck  by  order 
cut  to  my  very  soul — and  yet  I  must  keep,  and  rear 
them,  to  be  overtoiled  from  sheer  malice  to  myself.  I 
once  had  a  favourite  dog.  One  day  I  was  crossing  a 
forest;  he  was  with  me — he  was  no  hunting  dog — he 
could  do  no  harm.  I  was  myself  unarmed — I  had  not 
even  a  stick  in  my  hand.  He  was  shot  dead  at  my 
feet.  And  here,  on  this  barren  spot  where  we  now 
stand,  I  had  grown  some  fruit  trees.  I  thought — ^I 
hoped  they  would  escape  the  observation  of  my  tor- 
mentors. See  now — where  are  my  trees ! "  He  pointed 
to  a  few  shapeless  stumps.  "  But  even  the  worm  will 
turn  when  trod  upon.  I  have  resisted  long— endured 
much — stniggled  hard  with  myself.  I  have  spent 
sleepless  nights,  feverish  with  the  hot  desire  of  re- 
venge !  When  such  thoughts  came  too  strong  upoa 
me,  I  intreated  to  be  allowed  to  depart.  I  have  com- 
bated my  evil  passions  like  a  man ;  but  rather  thaa 
fight  side  by  side  with  them,  and  for  them,  I— — 
However,  it  boots  not  talking,"  he  continued,  with  in- 
creasing energy — "  I  hate  them  with  the  hate  of  years 
— ^with  a  hate  that  has  grown  with  my  growth — that 
has  been  the  only  feeling  of  my  desolate  existence— 
and  you  think  I  would  now  assist  them !  Let  them, 
not  wish  me  among  their  ranks — let  them  not  seek  to 
compound  with  their  natural  foes.  Pshaw,  they  are 
mad  with  power !  they  think  to  command  the  heart  as 
they  crush  the  will." 

"  Poland,"  said  Loeb  Hertz,  losing  his  usual  frivo- 
lity of  manner,  and  for  once  looking  very  grave— 
"  Poland  has  lost  a  son  in  you,  but  liberty  has  gained 
one.  I,  too,  cherish  the  idea  of  a  Polish  republic- 
our  nobles  might  help  us  to  regain  our  country — " 

"Never!  "  interrupted  Pavel.  Let  us  not  trust 
to  so  great  a  chance.  If  they  attempt  to  rise,  let  then 
fight  it  out  with  Austria,  and,"  he  added,  triumphantly, 
"be  crushed!" 

"And  you  thus  put  yourself  in  the  haads  of  % 
stranger — one  whom  you  know  to  be  an  agent?" 

"  Well,"  said  Pavel,  "  go  and  betray  me  if  you  will 
— I  am  sick  of  life !  But  you  will  not  betray  me,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile — "  I  read  through  you  years  ago.'* 
The  men  exchanged  glances — they  understood  each 
other.  "  You  must  not,  however,'*  said  Loeb  Hertz, 
"  be  as  open  with  all  emissaries  that  will  oome  to  you 
as  you  are  with  me." 

"  There  are  plenty  of  them  about,"  observed  Pavel ; 
"  there  was  an  organ-grinder  at  the  public-house  last 
night,  who  may  not  be  what  he  seems — ^he  was  for 
Austria.     A  pedlar,  too — a  consort  of  yours — ^" 

"  Qf  course,"  interrupted  thQ  other,  quickly,  "  Ai»^ ' 
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riB  will  try  to  keep  tiie  minds  of  the  people  steady, 
fbioli  it  is  our  obvious  mission  to  prevent — we  liave 
he  clergy  with  ns." 

"Ay,  bat  there's  the  robol  against  you/'  said  Pavel 
—you'll  never  be  able  to  effect  a  rising." 

**  If  you  understood  your  own  interest,"  persisted 
Loeb  Hertz,  "you  would  assist  us  first  to  get  Pohmd 
aack  to  ourselves,  and  then  to  make  a  republic  of  it." 

"I  shall  never  swallow  that  bait,"  said  Pavel,  with 
emphasis.  "I  warn  you  honestly  that  I  will  strain 
every  nerve  to  hinder  the  rising  in  this  village,  and,  for 
that  matter,  on  this  estate.  It*s  a  fair  warning,  and 
war  between  us,  I  suppose." 

"  No,"  said  Loeb  Hertz,  after  a  moment's  conside- 
ration, "no!  there  are  other  and  more  important 
places  to  be  influenced,  and  there  is  more  underhand 
work  to  be  done.  I  leave  this  place — I  would  not 
have  to  fight  it  out  with  you." 

"  And  have  you  been  living  all  this  time  upon  that 
— ^that  sort  of  trade  P  "  said  Pavel. 

"Yes,  and  weU,  too;  and,  depend  upon  it,  my 
children,  should  they  wish  to  embrace  it,  will  &id  a 
very  safe  inheritance.  So  long  as  there  are  Jews  that 
want  emancipation,  and  Poles  that  want  Poland,  Eu- 
rope will  not  know  one  hour's  repose." 

"  And  you  may  be  sure,"  said  Pavel,  "ihat  if  the 
nobles  now-a-days  do  not  yield  their  power  with  a  good 
grace,  harm  will  come  of  that,  too." 

Prom  that  day  forth,  Pavel  was  an  altered  man. 
He  no  longer  avoided,  but,  on  the  contrary,  courted 
the  society  of  his  fellows.  He  was  the  chief  orator 
in  the  field  and  in  the  public-house ;  and  between  him 
and  the  more  resolute  characters  of  the  village  sprung 
np  a  closer  intimacy  than  had  previously  existed.  He 
devoted  those  days  which  he  was  free  to  call  his  own  to 
the  mines,  which  now,  like  every  other  part  of  the  estate, 
became  an  arena  of  discussion.  Li  the  meanwhile,  emis- 
saries and  agents  of  every  kind  succeeded  each  other ; 
some  of  the  French  propagandi  who,  like  Loeb  Hertz, 
under  pretence  of  preaching  the  restoration  of  Poland, 
secretly  paved  the  way  for  other  and  newer  principles ; 
some  on  the  part  of  Austria,  to  keep  alive  Austrian 
predilections  in  the  peasantry ;  others  purely  in  the 
Polish  interest.  The  clergy  began  to  agitate  in  favour 
of  the  rising,  and  seldom  a  day  passed  without  their 
reporting  progress  to  the  nobles,  who  kept  up  a  lively 
intercourse  with  each  other. 

Now,  this  point  of  union  existed  in  the  Count's  fa- 
mily ;  they  were  thoroughly  patriotic,  hence  the  rea- 
son why  neither  the  Countess  nor  her  son  quarrelled 
with  the  notion  of  spending  the  winter  at  Stanoiki, 
where  plotting  might  be  carried  on  more  safely  and 
conveniently  than  in  the  capital.  They  felt  less  than 
usual  the  weight  of  each  other's  society — for  one  great 
plan  occupied  them  all,  one  hope  fired  their  imagina- 
tion— ^thcy  thought  and  dreamed  but  of  one  object — 
the  liberation  of  Poland.  Their  selMovc,  too,  was 
flattered ;  for  the  General,  in  consequence  of  his  know- 
ledge of  military  tactics  and  habit  of  command,  no  less 
than  iu  consideration  of  the  weight  which  his  name 
and  fortune  threw  into  the  balance,  was  a  prize  of  first 
magnitude,  and  esteemed  accordingly. 

The  rainy  season  set  in,  but  it  cQd  not  drive  away 
the  guests ;  and  they  endured  the  monotony  of  in- 
door life  with  a  patience  that  did  their  patriotism  much 
credit*    The  Iftdies  spent  their  moxidnga  working  whit« 


and  red  flags  and  aoarfs  tor  the  futare  hattaKon  of 
heroes ;  whilst  the  gentlemen  computed,  by  every  rvile 
of  arithmetic,  but  chiefly  by  fancy's  ampiificatioB,  the 
funds  they  could  collect,  the  cost  of  equipment  aod 
ammunition,  the  number  of  their  adherents--in  shoH,  all 
their  available  resources.     The  younger  members  of 
the  society,  friends  of  Caaimir,  practised  rifle-shooting 
and  the  use  of  the  broadsword,  sang  patriotic  song», 
dreamed  themselves  Kosciuskos,  every  man  of  them ; 
and  not  less  resolved  than  their  seniors  were,  jet  a 
great  deal  more  blind  to  the  difficulties  and  perils  of 
the     enterprise.      Billiards  and  smoking   Med  up 
what  time  the  discussion  of  the  all-engrossing  theme 
left  unemployed ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  cards  for  the 
ladies — dice,  and  again  smoking,  for  the  youths — ocea- 
pied  pretty  nearly  the  interval  till  bed-time.  The  young 
people  would  sometimes  attempt  a  charade  among 
themselves ;  but  none  possessed  the  freedom  of  mind 
necessary  to  give  zest  to  the  amusement. 

One  day,  the  dinner  being  over,  the  party  assembled 
in  the  large,  but  somewhat  desolate,  saloon  of  the  cas- 
tle. Near  the  Countess  were  grouped  several  ladies, 
mostly,  like  herself,  past  the  prime  of  life,  engaged  in 
low,  murmuring  converse,  that  did  not  preclude  tbeir 
catching  up  such  phrases  as,  being  proaounoed  in  s 
louder  key  than  the  rest,  escaped  from  the  circle  of 
men  that  surrounded  the  master  of  the  house ;  m-hibt 
a  few  of  the  younger  dames,  reclining,  in  attitudes  of 
Oriental  ease,  iu  deep  fauteoils,  were  enjoying  their 
cigarettes  with  Creole  indolence — a  fashion  but  latelj 
imported  from  Paris,  and  viewed  with  virtaous  isdign- 
tion  by  the  Countess  Stanoiki. 

"  You  have  had  lawyers,  notaries,  and  whst  not,  with 
you  this  morning.  I  hope,  my  dear  Sophie,  you  are  not 
thinking  of  making  your  wiU  ?"  said  an  elderiy  lady, 
whose  consanguinity  gave  her  the  privilege  of  fiou- 
liarity. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no !  How  could  you  think  ctf  such  a  thing; 
dear  aunt  ?  The  General  has  only  been  signing  orer 
to  me  all  his  property.  You  understand,"  she  added,  in 
a  lower  voice,  "  if  Austria  gain  the  day,  this  puts  ooa- 
fiscation  out  of  the  question." 

"That's  not  so  sure,  my  dear,"  was  the  shrevd 
answer.  "Depend  upon  it,  that  rose  will  be  seen 
through." 

"WhatifitbeP    It  will  be  difficult  to  defeat  it.'* 

"Some  sums  of  money,  at  least,  I  ahould  place 
abroad,''  said  the  aunt. 

"And  so  we  have." 

"  I  wonder  at  your  letting  Casimir — ^wbom  you  were 
always  so  timid  about — ^take  so  prominent  a  share  in  so 
great  a  peril." 

"  I  was  chary  of  him  for  that  very  reason,  my  dev 
aunt ;  I  was  bringing  !^>  a  hero  for  Poland." 

"And  if  he  fall  P" 

"  I  shall  not  mourn  for  him  more  than  for  bt  kst 
country." 

"  Sophie,  you  are  a  heroine,  and  deserve  to  be  the 
mother  of  heroes." 

"  You  flatter  me,  dear  aunt.  I  am  but  a  true  Vck 
— as  I  feel  we  all  feel.  Your  living  so  long  among 
the  Qeruians  has  cooled  you  on  that  eulject.  I  verily 
believe  you  would  give  one  of  my  fair  ooosins  to  a  Ger 
man,  if  you  found  one  that  suited.** 

"  When  one  has  seven  daughters  and  itareo  wt^ 
Tided  nieces  to  dispoeo  of,"  replied  thotac^i  lonoirM 
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emtniittsaecl,  "mie  cannot  be  patriotic  to  the  degree  of 
Kfnsing  any  husband  whatever." 

"  God  prosper  jou !  good  aunt,  and  send  yon  wooers 
in  plenty,*'  said  the  CkHintess  Sophie,  laaghing.  "Bat 
hark!  the  gentlemen  are  again  discussing  the  robot.  lt*s 
your  hosbaad,  aa  ujsoal ;  he  is  riding  his  farourite  hobby. 
He,  too,  like  you,  is  but  half  a  Pole.*' 

"  Why,**  said  the  lady,  timidly,  "  I  think  w«  have 
shown  some  boldnesa  in  coming  here  at  all." 

**  If  you  repent  it,  as  yet  no  harm  is  done.  *' 

"  Hem !"  answered  the  lady  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  hnply  that  in  her  mind  the  matter  deserved  some 
consideration. 

"I  tell  yon,"  said  Count  Soboski — ^the  nobleman 
whose  wife  was  conversuig  with  the  Countess  Sophie — 
"I  tell  you,  Stanoiki,  you  cannot  reckon  on  your  pea- 
santry.'* 

"  Oh,  that  old  story  of  the  robot**  said  Count  Lenin- 
ski,  a  gentleman  of  a  tiger-like  aspect,  desj^te  his  spare 
person  and  sharp  features.  "  Soboski  can  never  hold 
his  peace  on  that  subject." 

"  Because  I  view  it  in  another  light  than  yon  do." 

"What  would  you  have  us  to  do,  thenl*"  said  a 
powerful  man,  of  an  unhealthy  white  complexion,  with 
pale  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  reddish  hair,  on  whose  every 
lineament  brutality  was  impressed.  "  Would  you  have 
us  give  our  knds  to  the  peasantry  as  a  bribe  for  their 
rising  ? — ^for,  after  all,  these  lands  are  ours.  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  the  peasants  not  likiog  the 
robot.  As  well  might  the  English  tenant  say  he  does  not 
Kke  to  pay  rent." 

"  True, "  said  the  General,- "  it  is  our  right ;  and  for 
that  reason  alone  I  have  always  exacted  my  dues  with 
unflinching  rigour.  Leniency  would  encourage  a  false 
notion  in  the  serfs ;  and  what  might  have  been  intended 
merely  as  a  charitable  exception,  would  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  precedent." 

"But  their  very  unwillingness  to  pay  the  tribute," 
persisted  Soboski,  "  ought  to  make  it  painful  to  re- 
ceive.** 

"As  well  might  you  say,  my  dear  friend,'*  retorted 
Stanoiki,  "  that  an  English  landlord  should  feel  reluc- 
tant to  receive  his  rents.  These  are  our  rents.  Never 
lose  sight  of  the  historical  fact  in  the  vagaries  of  modem 
liberalism.  Our  ancestors,  having  more  land  than  they 
eould  poBsibly  cultivate,  parcelled  it  out  in  larger  and 
lesser  fragments,  under  oertaiu  obligations.  Very 
well.  The  land  is  as  much  ours  as  it  was  theirs ;  its 
nominal  proprietors  must,  of  course,  continue  to  per- 
form the  same  scnricea  as  those  by  which  their  ances- 
tors held  it  of  ours.** 

"  Unless/'  said  the  stout  man,  **  you  stArt  from  the 
somewhat  primitive  principle  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  more  huid  than  he  can  dig  with  his  own  spade,  I 
don't  see  what  you  can  bring  forward  against  that  ar- 
gument." 

"Simply  tliis,"  said  Soboski,  "that,  strictly,  in  many 
eases,  the  huid  has  be^u  paid  by  the  tenant,  since  first 
lus  ancestor  occupied  it,  ten  times  its  value.  Li  feudal 
times,  this  sort  of  feudal  service  had  a  show  of  fairness 
— ^there  was  something  like  a  fair  baigain  in  the  busi- 
nesa.  Tfaea  the  lord  was  ever  ready  to  protect  the 
hves  and  property  of  those  who,  in  return  for  that  pro- 
tection, tilled  his  ground  aud  feUed  his  wooda.  Then, 
^  they  had  but  one  master.  Now  they  are  obliged  to 
l^y  tnei  to  th?  atato  from  which  we  are  esemp^andy 


besides  working  for  os,  to  make  roads  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Li  fact,  aa  with  all  other  relics  of  feudality,  the 
meaniag  has  flown,  whilst  the  custom  remains;  aud 
custom  without  meaning  has  no  base,  and  cannot  en- 
dure." 

••  Then,"  said  Stanoiki,  "you  would  have  us  give 
up  half,  and  that  the  better  half,  of  our  revenue  ? 
Why,  that  is  more  tlian  the  peasants  themselves  ask." 

''I  would  have  you  allow  them  to  purehase  their 
own  freedom  from  these  feudal  tenures,  as  in  Prussia." 

"  A  precious  law  that  of  Prussia !"  said  Leniuski. 
"  The  noble  must  be  satisfied  with  a  capital,  once  paid 
down,  equal  to  sixteen  or  twenty  years  of  his  revenue ; 
after  which  time,  his  son,  or  himself,  if  he  live,  is  minus 
that  portion  of  his  inheritance." 

"  You  forget,"  one  of  the  lawyers  timidly  put  in, 
"the  interest  derived  from  this  capital" 

"  Here,  in  these  parts,"  said  Soboski,  "  the  peasants 
only  demand  to  diange  their  feudal  services  into  an 
annual  rent ;  always  providing,  of  course,  that  the  lease 
be  hereditary.  Well,  it  is  but  a  simple  thing.  The 
English  system  has  not  prevented  the  nobiUty  of  that 
country  from  being  rich  and  powerful;  why  should  some 
approximation  to  it  be  the  ruin  of  ours  ?" 

"  Because,' '  replied  Stanoiki,  "  one  thing  leads  to 
another ;  and  the  English  tenant  will  one  day  feel  as 
much  dissatisfaction  in  paying  rent  as  our  people  do 
about  the  robot, ^* 

"  There  we  differ  again,*'  said  SoboskL  ••  The  Eng- 
lish nobleman  will,  ultimately,  lose  his  ground-rent, 
because  that  is  the  vestige  of  a  time  that  has  gonebv, 
and  has  no  more  meaning.  The  game-laws,  too,  will 
be  abolished." 

Here  voices  became  very  clamorous  in  dissent. 

"  AVhy  not  put  the  nobility  down  at  once?"  roared 
out  LeninskL 

« I  am  very  sorry  to  distress  you,*'  said  Soboski, 
laughing,  "  but,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  come  to  that, 
one  day,  all  over  Europe  \  like  everything  that  dates 
from  times  gone  by,  it  will  become,  first  wortliless,  then 
ridiculous,  and  finally " 

"  Now  yon  deserve — ^you — ^you  are  a  traitor  to  your 
country !  You  have  no  meaning ! — I  mean  you  have 
no  opinion.  You  are  a  Jacobin !"  spluttered  the  pale, 
fat  man,  in  tones  inarticulate  with  passion. 

"  And  I  tell  you,"  said  Soboski,  calmly,  •'  that  you 
might  as  well  think  of  re-establishing  chivalry,  and  of 
riding  forth  in  link-mail,  with  lance  and  shield,  as  of 
maiutaimug  feudal  rights  in  our  day.  They  must  fall. 
It  remains  for  you  to  fall  wiUi  them,  or  to  modify  your 
position,  and  make  it  possible  for  the  century  you 
live  in." 

"  You  don't  see,  gentlemen,"  said  the  thin,  fierce 
man,  with  an  expressive  and  bitter  glance  at  the  object 
of  momentary  animosity,  *'  that  all  tliis  fine  talking  is 
merely  to  ex[^ain  tliat  he  wont  be  one  of  us.  Why 
not  stand  out  like  a  man,  and  say  so  at  once  ?** 

"  Really,"  said  Stanoiki,  **  we  should  like  to  know 
if  you  are  with  us  or  against  us." 

"  Neither,"  replied  SoboskL  "  I  told  you  so  from 
tlie  first.  I  consider  the  whole  affair  as  a  mere  dream. 
If  I  saw  any  chance  of  restoring  Pdaad  to  happiness, 
you  would  ace  me  one  of  the  first  in  your  ranks ;  but, 
convinced  as  I  am  that  the  whole  will  turn  out  to  be 
one  of  thoee  insensate  effwte  that  have  cost  our  eoun- 
ky  to  oMiA  bhx)d|  and  brovght  it  neither  profit  ncr 
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liottour,  you  cannot  expeot  that  I  should  warmly  ad- 
vocate your  cause.  You  are  misled  by  the  committee 
in  France,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  deceived  by  distance. 
£ui,  I  ask  you,  what  will  you  do  against  the  armies 
of  Austria,  llu<«sia,  and  Prussia^  so  well  organised, 
with  such  liuancial  resources  ?" 

"We  have  every  true  Polish  heart  with  us  !"  said 
a  youn^  man,  with  enthusiasm. 

"Well — that's  good,  so  far  as  hearts  go,"  said 
Soboski,  dryly. 

"  We  have  the  whole  of  the  clergy,"  said  another. 
"  There  is  not  a  Polish-born  priest  that  will  not  ad- 
vance with  the  banner  in  one  haud,  and  the  cross  in  the 
other." 

"  And  they  fanaticbe  the  mob,  I  understand.  Bat 
the  peasants  ?  *' 

"Well,"  said  Casimir,  impetuously,  "we'll  order 
thcra  out,  and  see  if  they  dare  resist.'* 

"  That  you  will  fiud  your  difficulty.  My  firm  belief 
is,  the  only  sufferers  in  all  this  will  be  yourselves.  I 
wash  my  hands  of  it." 

"  And  if  we  accomplish  anything,"  said  Leninski, 
"you'll  come  in,  as  such  prudent  men  are  wont  to 
do,  for  your  share  of  the  booty." 

"We  all  know  at  what  school  of  politeness  Count 
Lcninski  has  been  bred,"  said  Soboski,  drawing  him- 
self up;  "  he  need  hardly  say  that  he  scorned  the  Court 
of  Vienna." 

"  He  may  be  no  courtier,  but  he  is  a  good  Pole  !" 
said  Casimir,  insolently,  "  and  that  is  better. " 

Stanoiki  saw  with  regret  the  violence  of  his  son's 
temper  cxliibit  itself  towards  his  guest,  an  honoured 
friend,  and  a  near  relation  of  his  wife ;  and,  fearing 
lest  the  discussion  should  proceed  to  greater  lengths, 
he  hastily  interfered. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Soboski,  good-naturedly — 
"never  mind,  my  good  friend.  In  the  present  fever 
of  their  blood,  1  can  take  no  offence — they'll  be  cold 
enough,  some  of  them,  before  this  time  next  year. 
Believe  me,  Stanoiki,"  continued  the  Count,  drawing 
the  General  aside,  "  I  would  willingly  lay  ray  old  head 
in  the  grave  to  save  my  country  the  blow  that  is  about 
to  be  struck  at  her." 

"  We  differ  in  opinion,  but  I  am  sure  at  heart  we 
feel  alike,"  said  Stanoiki,  {fressing  cordially  his  friend's 
Jiand;  "but  I  advise  you,  under  the  circumstances, 
not  to  linger  here  longer  than  necessary.  It  requires 
some  practice  of  life  to  endure  an  opinion  opposed  to 
our  own." 

"  And  to  maintain  calmness  in  discussion,"  said  So- 
boski, "  demands  refinement  and  education,  which,  I 
am  soiTy  to  say,  is  wanting  in  many  of  our  friends." 

"I  am  afraid,  my  dearaunt,"  said  the  Countess  Sophie, 
"  that  your  husband  has  just  experienced  a  dreadful 
downfall.  He  is  in  full  flight  towards  us,  and  there's 
tliat  battering-ram,  Florski,  and  that  eel  Lcninski,  in 
pursuit.  Let  us  receive  the  fugitive  within  our  magic 
circle,  and  banish  thence  all  intruders.'' 

At  that  moment  Soboski  approached  the  ladies, 
followed  by  some  of  his  opponents. 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Countess 
Sophie,  immediately  making  place  for  her  uncle  by  her 
side,  "  return  to  your  post — we'll  permit  no  political 
discussion  just  now;  so,  unless  you  have  some  fine  com- 
pliments to  pay  us,  we  don't  acknowledge  your  right 
to  intrude.  What— nothing  to  say  f--Theu  mak«  off 
wtih  yourselves,'* 


They  retreated,  stiU  eyeing  Soboski  with  inyihing 
but  friendly  looks.  "  Well,  now  that  I  have  re-estab- 
lished peace,"  said  the  Countess,  pray  tell  ns  all  about 
it,  dear  unde,  for  I  saw  them  on  the  point  of  eating 
you  up.  But  you  need  not  tell  me — ^I  see  it  all  in  your 
crest-fallen  countenance;  they  won't  make  apreseot 
of  the  roM  to  the  peasants.  Is  not  that  it  ?" 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  joke  about  it  at  present ;  bot, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  yon  might,  my  dear  niece,  have 
seen  your  hall  red  with  blood  for  a  more  in»gnificant 
quarrel  than  we  have  had  to-day." 

"  But  we  have  become  more  civilised  since  th  I 
hope,  said  the  Countess. 

"  Nevertheless,"  continued  Soboski,  *'as  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  daeUing  yet  survives,  and  as  I  have 
no  wish  to  have  any  of  your  guests'  blood  on  my  bands, 
or  mine  on  theirs,  you  will,  I  am  sore,  not  take  it 
amiss  if  my  wife  and  I  start  early  to-morrow.*' 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Countess.  "  I  am  gnt^ 
f ul  to  you,  and  appreciate  yonr  motives  as  they  desene." 

The  following  day  having  been  fixed  for  a  hunting 
excursion,  the  young  men,  ready  equipped  for  the  chase, 
were  smoking  over  their  coffee  previous  to  depaitore, 
when  the  Arminian,  whom  Pavel  had  observed  at  the 
public-house,  presented  himself. 

"  Ha ! — here  comes  my  friend  and  tobaoooubt,*^ 
said  Casimir,  "  with  the  most  exquisite  tobaooo,  jus 
freshly  prepared  for  the  nargillis  of  the  Sultanas.    I 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  smoke  no  other,  because 
it  defrauds  our  liege  lord  the  Emperor." 

"  And  do  you  get  your  pipes  from  the  same  qoarter 
— that  superb  amber  head-piece,  for  inatanoe  P  " 

"  No ;  this  head,  I  am  forced  to  admit,  is  direct 
from  St.  Petersburg.  But  come,  my  friendly  purveyor, 
out  with  your  wares — tobacco-bags,  velvet  tube-pieces, 
and  what  not." 

The  Arminian  now  displayed  his  store;  eveiy  possible 
apparatus  for  smoking,  curious  slippers  and  purses,  and 
a  collection  of  daggers  and  pistols,  all  of  which  vera 
speedily  disposed  of. 

"There  goes  as  bold  a  smuggler,"  said  Casimir, 
"  with  that  venerable  head  and  respectable  beard,  ts 
ever  crossed  the  frontier." 

"  Who  would  suspect  such  an  apostolic-looking  per- 
sonage of  so  many  peccadillos  as  he  has  in  his  pocket?* 
said  one  of  the  young  men.  Ha !  I  see  there  is  more 
in  him  than  he  shows — he  is  gone  in  at  the  door  lead- 
ing to  your  father's  apartment." 

"  There  goes,  too,  an  arch  traitor,  my  unde  So- 
boski," said  Casimir.  "  That's  his  carriage  drawn  up. 
I  suppose  I  should  go  and  bid  him  adieu.  But  no,  I 
will  not ;  let  my  mother  say  what  she  likes.  A  tiaitor 
is  a  traitor,  if  he  were  ten  times  one's  relation. " 

"  By  the  bye,  is  it  true,  Casimir,  that  yon  are  to 
marry  that  lovely  girl  you  sat  near  at  dinner  yester- 
terday?" 

"I  suppose  I  must,  one  day,"  was  the  neglignt 
reply. 

"  Well,  I  am  surprised  at  yonr  coldness.  I  decwre 
I  should  like  her  exceedingly." 

"  She  is  very  well  in  her  way,**  said  Casimir;  **1»^ 
I  like  my  freedom  better.  I  still  hqpe  we  may  ^ 
found  too  nearly  allied  to  wed." 

"  You  are,  then,  related  P  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of ;  but,  in  nunmagingvpB'^ 
fftmilf  documentSj  who  knows  what  may  b^  disooYCstd?*' 
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"Ton  are  rigbt  to  delay  tlie  thing,  if  possible,"  re- 
plied his  friend ;  "  one  ought  not  to  settle  too  early  in 
life.  But  they  are  all  ready  down  there,  waiting  only 
for  us,  I  believe.*' 

The  young  men  soon  joined  the  party,  which  in- 
cluded the  ladies,  collected  before  the  castle,  impatient 
for  departure,  a  wolf  hanng  been  traced  at  a  conside- 
rable distance  across  the  country  by  the  peasants;  one 
of  whose  grievances  was  their  being  at  all  times  liable 
to  be  taken  from  their  own  avocations,  and  be  fagged 
to  death  in  the  battues.  When,  however,  the  wolf  was 
the  game  in  view,  their  discontent  diminished,  for  that 
animal  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  common  foe,  in 
whose  destruction  everybody  was  alike  interested.  On 
this  occasion,  therefore,  they  were  no  laggards,  and  had 
been  out  since  daybreak,  tracking  the  conrse  of  the 
game.    The  dogs,  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  that 
could  be  got,  armed  with  spike  collars,  to  protect  their 
throats  from  the  deadly  fang,  bounded  along  beside  the 
sledges  which  contained  the  ladies,  each  driven  by  one 
of  the  sportsmen,  sitting  astride  a  small  seat  behind 
them.    Eew  things  are  more  cheering  than  the  sight 
of  a  long  train  of  these  sledges,  diversified  in  form  and 
colouring,  gliding  swiftly  over  the  plains ;  some  swan- 
shaped,  glittering  with  gilding ;  otliers  like  a  car  of 
triumph,  glowing  with  the  most  rich  and  warm  hues, 
and  lined  with  the  costly  furs  of  the  country,  the 
horses*  heads  decorated  with  red  and  white  plumes, 
and  jingling  bells  fringing  their  scarlet  housings  ;  and 
few  things    are   more   delicious    than   the  motion, 
which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  flying.    They 
went  by  as  if  borne  upon  the  wind;  and  the  bells  of  the 
horses — ^the  baying  of  the  dogs — the  loud  caUs  of  the 
drivers — the  sflvery  laughter  of  the  ladies — swept 
along  the  snowy  plain  like  the  forms  of  a  dream,  so 
instantaneoasly  did  that  burst  of  life  and  splendour 
give  way  to  ice-wrapt  stillness.      The    sun  shone 
brightly  on  the  snow,  and  made  it  glitter  like  diamonds 
on  the  trees ;  the  sharp  bracing  air  was  exhilarating ; 
and  the  ladies,  enveloped  in  their  furs,  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  hour.     Casimir  drove 
his  mother  and  the  young  girl  who,  according  to  him, 
was  destined  to  be  hb  bride.    He  was  an  impetuous 
driver,  and  his  sledge,  dbtancing  the  rest,  was  soon 
lost  to  sight. 

"  Have  a  care,  Casimir,'  *  said  the  Countess.  But  his 
younger  companion,  clapping  her  hands  in  ecstasy,  ex- 
ekimed — "  How  delightful !  Quicker,  quicker,  Casi- 
mir!" 

Enoonraged  by  these  gladsome  accents,  Casimir  in- 
creased his  speed.  They  now  entered  a  small  planta- 
tion, where  the  snow  lay  thin,  and  the  protruding 
stamps  of  trees  gave  an  occasional  jolt  to  their  vehicle. 

"We  shall  certainly  be  upset !"  exchumed  the  Coun- 
tess, now  seriously  alarmed. 

Scarcely  had  she  uttered  the  words,  when  the 
sledge  struck  violently  against  a  prostrate  tree ;  and 
Casimir  was  precipitated,  by  the  shock,  from  his  insecure 
seat,  to  some  distance.  The  horses,  feeling  themselves 
free,  now  tore  madly  on ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  the  sledge  turned  over,  depositing  the  ladies 
in  the  snow  that  embedded  the  roots  of  the  trees.  A 
young  peasant,  standing  near,  awaiting  the  hunters  at 
this  spot,  threw  himseUf  before  the  horses,  and  having 
mastored  thnn,  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  the 
ladies.    The  Conutesa  acoepted  the  proffered  succour 


not  only  without  thanks,  but  without  even  casting  a 
look  on  him  who  tendered  it.  The  young  lady,  whoso 
dress  was  slightly  disananged,  showed  some  embar^ 
rassment  at  the  presence  of  the  stranger. 

"  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you,"  said  the  Countess, 
"that  delicacy  towards  such  persons  is  downright  indeli* 
cacy." 

"But  he  is  a  man,"  said  the  young  girl,  in  French. 
"No,  my  dear,"  answered  the  Countess,  coolly,  he 
is  a  serf. 

By  this  time  Casimir  was  at  their  side.  "  The  only 
injury  I  have  sustained,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  is  a 
broken  watch.  Luckily,  the  sledge  has  suffered  no- 
thing ;  and  you,  I  instantly  perceived,  had  escaped  scot- 
free,  by  the  manner  in  which  you  looked  after  your 
furs  and  muffs.  But  I  fear  you  will  no  more  trust  to 
my  guidance." 

Whilst  he  was  thus  speaking,  Pavel,  for  it  was  he, 
scanned  the  ladies  with  a  storm  of  mingled  emotions. 
Such,  and  so  fair  a  creature,  would  have  been  the  lit- 
tle Constance,  destined  to  be  Leon's  bride  i  and  this 
was  the  bride  report  assigned  to  Casimir.     Such  the 
elegant  vision  his  dreams  had  portrayed — such  the 
face  he  loved  to  contemplate ;  and,  side  by  side  with 
the  gentle  and  pleasurable  emotion  which  youth  and 
beauty  awaken,  ran,  in  strange  discord,  these  bitter 
words  : — "  No,  he  is  not  a  man ;  he  is  a  serf."    The 
Countess  was  right.    A  serf  could  not  be  a  man.     If 
he  were,  he  could  not  bear  his  condition — ^he  must 
break  his  bonds.  Nature  must  have  stamped  his  blood 
with  a  more  sluggish  flow,  or  he  could  not  tamely  sub- 
mit to  such  unutterable  scorn.   No— they  did  submit, 
and  were  serfs,  and  remained  serfs.    Now  and  then, 
indeed,  they  shed  a  little  blood — ay,  blood.    Pavel 
paused  in  his  reverie,  and  pondered  on  the  word.   It 
effaced  and  swept  away  all  injuries.   Yes,  nothing  was 
left  for  the  serf  but  to  revel  in  hatred !     It  was  a 
mercy,  he  thought,  that  those  who  trampled  upon  their 
rights  should  not  seek  to  blind  them  by  a  false  kind- 
ness ;  for  cruelty  would  nerve  the  arm  and  steel  the 
heart. 

Tlie  other  sledges  now  coming  up,  after  a  short  pause, 
the  parties  separated ;  the  men,  with  the  dogs,  and  the 
peasants,  penetrating  into  the  wood,  the  ladies  sledging 
back  t^  the  castle.  • 

"You  can't  think.  Countess  Sopliic,"  said  the  bride 
elect,  "  how  the  countenance  of  the  man  who  came  to 
help  us  haunts  me;  it  was  so  dark  and  ill-boding." 
"My  dear,  I  never  look  at  such  people." 
"  They  sometimes  look  at  us,  though,"  said  the  young 
girl,  thoughtfully.  "  I  wonder  with  what  feelings  ?" 

"  That,  of  course,  is  perfectly  immaterial,"  said  the 
Countess  Stanoiki. 

After  a  long  and  vain  pursuit,  just  as  the  day  began 
to  give  tokens  of  its  rapid  decline,  the  hunters  got 
upon  the  track  of  a  wolf,  or  rather  wolves,  for  there 
evidently  were  several.  No  time  was  now  to  be  lost, 
for  tlie  light  was  fast  fading.  Excited  by  so  many 
hours'  fruitless  efforts,  the  huntsmen  becameclamorous. 
Some  were  for  following  one  track,  some  another ;  the 
greater  part  declaring  it  to  be  necessary  to  keep  to- 
gether, as  darkness  woiild  soon  overtake  thenu  The 
peasants,  as  animated  as  their  masters,  created  muck 
confusion,  bafliing  all  the  efforts  of  the  more  experienced 
to  establish  order,  by  their  eagerness  to  follow  the 
game.    At  length  Casimiri  losing  patience,  struck  oP 
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on  a  track  by  hhnseif,  leaying  his  companions  to  take 
what  course  they  could.  The  track  led  him  through 
a  low,  tangled  underwood,  on  whose  branches  the  hoar- 
frost was  assuming  that  tint  of  purple  grey  which  an- 
nounces  the  immediate  disappearance  of  the  sun.  Ob- 
jects were  every  moment  growing  more  dim.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  retracing  his  steps,  fearing  lest  he 
should  be  benighted  in  the  wood,  when,  from  behind 
a  bush,  not  ten  yards  off>  two  large  burning  eyes  glared 
red  at  him.  Casimir  instantly  levelled  his  rifle,  and 
touched  the  trigger,  llie  sharp  snap  which  followed, 
telling  that  his  piece  had  missed  fire,  was  accompanied 
by  a  loud,  savage  veil.  The  animal,  almost  in  the  act 
of  springing  forward,  turned  suddenly  round,  as  if  to 
repel  some  attack  from  behind ;  and,  immediately  after, 
endeavouring  to  effect  a  retreat,  rolled  over,  not  far 
from  Casimir,  transfixed  with  a  short  spear,  such  as 
are  used  by  the  peasants  on  such  occasions.  Bound- 
ing over  the  thiqket,  a  man  now  closed,  and  grappled 
with  him.  A  brief  but  fierce  struggle  ensued,  of  which 
Casimir  remained  the  passive  spectator.  At  one  mo 
ment  he  saw  the  beast  on  the  point  of  triumphing  over 
the  man.  Quick  as  thought  he  sprang  to  the  spot ; 
but,  before  he  reached  it,  the  wolf  lay  expiring  at  the 
feet  of  its  opponent,  whose  shoulder  was  lacerated  by 
the  animal^s  teeth  and  daws. 

Casimir,  secretly  goaded  by  the  superior  agility  and 
presence  of  mind  displayed  by  an  inferior,  was  trans- 
ported beyond  himself  when  he  recogmsed  in  that  iu> 
ferior  the  object  of  his  long-cherished  animosity. 

"  How  came  you  here  P  How  dare  you  internipt  my 
sport?  Who  bid  you  strike  that  wolf?  But  you 
are  the  same  insolent  knave  you  ever  were  !*' 

*'You  would  scarce  have  been  a  match  for  the 


brute,'*  said  Pavel,  coolly  measuring  his  young  master 
with  his  eye,  and  then  turning  it  upon  the  gaunt  limbs 
of  the  monster  at  his  feet. 

Casimir,  insenscd  beyond  endurance  at  his  words  and 
manner,  strode  towards  him  with  hand  uplifted,  as  if 
about  to  give  vent  to  his  long-restrained  malignity  in 
blows.     Pavel  drew  back. 

"  Stand  off!"  he  said,  firmly.  ••  Touch  me  at  toot 
peril ! — I  will  bear  anything  but  that  !*' 

It  was  a  lone  place.  There,  at  least,  they  stood 
but  as  man  to  man — ^the  athletic  peasant  imd  tike 
slender,  effeminate-looking  stripling ;  and  should  a 
struggle  ensue,  the  issue  could  not  be  doubtful  Casi- 
mir felt  this,  and  became  proportionably  infuriated. 

"  Vassal ! "  he  cried,  suffocating  with  rage.  "  Hot 
dare  you  dog  my  steps  ?  How  dare  you  strike  mj 
game?" 

At  that  instant  several  of  the  huntsmen  broke 
through  the  copse.  The  young  Count*s  eyes  were 
withdrawn  from  Pavel  for  one  moment.  That  moment 
was  enough ;  when  he  turned  to  seize  his  victim,  the 
Utter  was  nowhere  visible.  An  imprecation  bunt 
from  Casimir 's  compressed  lips. 

"  You  shall  not  always  escape  me  thus  !*'  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  moved  away  to  meet  his  party.  **  Fll  niakc 
you  pay  for  this  to-morrow  ?'• 

The  young  men  now  declared  it  was  time  to  Icaie 
the  woods  if  they  did  not  intend  to  take  up  their  quar- 
ters there  for  the  night ;  and,  making  their  way  throii§li 
the  underwood  as  they  best  could  in  the  doubtful  Hght, 
at  length  reached  the  spot  where  sledges  awaited  tbeai, 
whose  torches  threw  a  red  glare  on  the  snow,  as  they 
flitted  over  the  plains  towards  the  chateau. 
(To  be  concluded  in  onr  next.) 


INCIDENTS    OP   TRAVEL. 


DESCENDING  THE  FIRST  CATARACT  OP  THE 

NILE. 

We  left  the  classic  isle  of  Philo  about  eleven,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  pulM  down  to  Mabatta,  whore 
boats  always  stop  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  which 
go  by  land  to  Asswan,  in  order  to  avoid  tho  cata- 
ract. Here  we  found  a  busy  scene.  Numbers  of 
boats,  laden  with  different  kinds  of  grain,  lined  the 
bank;  while  piles  of  other  merchandiso,  as  dates, 
coffee  from  Abyssinia,  tamarinds  fi*om  Kordofan, 
and  coils  of  rope  made  of  the  palm  tree,  were 
spread  out  on  the  wide  landing-place.  Under 
tents  there  were  Turks,  lazily  puffing  away  at  their 
tchibouques,  surrounded  by  the  cargoes  of  slaves 
they  had  brought  from  Dongola,  and  wore  taking 
to  Cairo.  These  slaves  wci*o  all  young,  and  mostly 
girls;  and,  as  usual,  wo  found  them  employed  vari- 
ous ways  in  preparing  their  food.  Some  were 
bruising  the  doorah  (a  coarse  kind  of  grain)  between 
two  stones;  another  party  was  kneading  it  into 
oakes,  which  a  third  was  placing  on  the  fire.  They 
looked  less  miserable  here  than  they  did  at  Dou- 
gola;  and,  no  doubt,  relief  from  physical  suffering, 
such  as  they  endured  in  tbe  desert,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  improved  appearance^ 


As  we  were  strolling  about,  tbe  Sheikh  of  th« 
cataracts  came  to  tell  us  that  we  could  not  deaeeihi 
them  that  day,  but  that  we  must  wait  till  to-mor- 
row.    This  proceeding  was,  of  course,  quite  inteUi- 
gible  to  us,  as  we  had  had  8uffi<^ent  ezperieoce  in 
Eastern  customs  to  know  that  this  was  only  om  of 
the  thousand  ways  in  which  hack$hu9h  (money)  is 
extorted  out  of  travellers.     The  moment  we  offend 
this,  all  obstacles  to  our  going  vanished;  and  looa 
our  boat  was  filled  with  the  loungers  from  the  ah<ffv« 
and  we  were  consigned  to  the  protectiott  of  lonif 
thirty  Nubian  sailors,  who  sprang  on  board  of  as 
amid  the  most  terrific  din.    As  more  meo  than  ve 
wanted  came  on  board,  it  was  neeeaaary  to  make 
some  selection,  which  the  Sheikh  promptiy  did  bj 
means  of  a  koorbaah  or  whip,  which  he  laid  aboat 
him  with  such  vigour  that  we  were  aoea  left  vtlii 
our  complement.     Twenty  were  ordered  to  take 
their  places  at  the  oars,  and  in  a  minate  they  were 
all  seated,  two  to  each  oar;  and,  as  we  diofcd  off, 
the  men  all  joined  their  voices  to  the  aoond  of  the 
darabookkeh  or  drum,  and  broke  ont  into  a  load 
song,  which  they  oonttnued  as  long  as  they  polki 

TUo  day  was  calm,  bright^  and  islSBMiy  hat; 
and  the  river  la^  about  among  tin  nNki  tiki  tha 
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boncU  and  reaehti  of  some  placid  lake.  We  fint 
made  for  a  narrow  channel  on  our  left^  to  arail  onr- 
Belves  of  the  current  at  its  mouth,  which  we  no 
sooner  reached  than  in  an  instant  our  coarse  was 
cbaDged,  and  we  were  swept  swiftly  by  some  rocks 
right  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  from  that 
to  the  opposite  side.  Advantage  was  next  taken  of 
another  eorrent^  that  was  not  long  in  carrying  ns 
again  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  consider- 
ably ahead  of  whero  we  were  before.  Here  we  got 
among  several  small  eddies  that  appeared  to  be 
drifting  ns  back;  for  the  men  now  raised  their 
voices  with  all  their  might,  and  stretched  away 
▼ith  soch  a  will  that  we  oonld  feel  oar  boat,  dnmsy 
and  ill'Snited  as  she  was  for  palling, bonnd  beneath 
as  at  every  stroke  of  the  oars. 

After  palling  in  this  waiy  for  some  time,  we  got 
into  a  wider  part  of  the  stream,  that  formed  a  kind 
of  basin  into  which  a  number  of  currents  flowed, 
all  directing  themselves  to  that  part  of  the  stream 
which  again  contracted  itself,  and  where  the  pent- 
up  water  shot  like  a  rapid  to  the  ledge  over  which 
it  tnmbles  to  form  the  cataract. 

Here  evidently  our  boat  was  being  guided  through 
an  intricate  channel,  for  in  a  moment  the  pilot  be- 
came all  energy  and  animation,  now  screaming 
with  all  his  might  to  the  man  at  the  helm,  and 
enforcing  what  he  said  with  the  most  violent  ges- 
tores— now  casting  a  quick  glance  firom  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  where  he  stood,  into  the  deep  water  below, 
and  from  that  to  some  marks  or  bearings  by  which 
he  directed  her  dangerous  course;  and  clad  as  he 
vas  in  flowing  white  Turkish  robes,  ample  turban, 
vith  a  long  white  beard  that  reached  low  down  his 
breast,  and  pouring  out  his  unintelligible  Arabic 
from  the  very  stem  of  the  boat  where  he  stood,  he 
seemed  like  some  diviner,  or  prophet,  that  was 
lifting  his  Toice  with  all  his  might,  as  if  yet  there 
was  time  to  save  us  from  the  destruction  to  which 
ve  appeared  to  be  fast  hastening. 

There  was  a  prolonged  shout  as  the  boatmen 
ceased  pulling,  which  rose  above  the  noise  of  the 
waters  all  round.  The  Sheikh's  voice  became  more 
shrill,  which  was  answered  in  perfect  screams  from 
the  man  at  the  helm.  Everywhere  there  appeared 
noise  and  confusion,  and,  apparently,  nothing  like 
order  anywhere;  but  eyerything  was  understood; 
and  the  boat,  having  great  way  on  her,  shot  swifUy 
into  the  channel,  that  hurried  her  to  the  ledge. 
For  a  little  there  was  silence — the  silence  of  sus- 
pense; the  sound  of  the  oars  ceased  together  with 
the  song  and  the  music  of  the  darabookkeh,  and 
every  one  appeared  to  be  nerving  himself  for  what 
▼as  to  oome.  One  would  have  almost  thought 
that  the  boat  herself  paused,  which  arose,  no  doubt, 
from  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  oars.  If  it  was  so, 
it  was  far  less  than  a  moment;  for  the  rapid  fairly 
taking  her,  she  was  dragged  over  the  ledge,  and  into 
^  very  middle  of  the  boiling  torrent,  down  which 
Bhe  BOOB  began  to  dash  with  the  speed  of  a  race- 
horse. 

The  rapid  descent— the  foaming  water,  that  she 
bounded  through  with  a  velocity  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  toirent,  making  it  rise  up  her  sides,  and 
*^ing  it  in  pertet  seas  over  her  bows-— with  the 
*^  Toiee  and  goatuiea  of  the  pUot,  that  erery 


moment  became  more  ai^  more  energetic^-and  the 
anxious  looks  of  the  man  at  the  helm,  together 
with  the  fear  that  something  might  go  wrong,  and 
the  hope  that  nothing  would — made  it  one  of  the 
most  exciting  moments  of  my  life;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  felt  great  delight  in  seeing  how  gal- 
lantly the  old  boat  was  conducted  through  it  all. 

Not  when  I  had  taken  my  first  leap,  and  shouted 
aloud  as  the  brave  animal  that  bore  me  sprang 
like  a  deer  through  the  air— not  when,  after  a  long 
steady  aim,  during  which  I  almost  forgot  to 
breathe  for  excitement,  my  first  woodcock  came 
tumbling  head  orer  heels  to  my  feetr— no,  not  then, 
nor  over  before,  did  I  feel  anything  like  the  almost 
petrifying  excitement  of  this  scene. 

Sometimes  the  boat  seemed  to  swerve,  and  would 
for  an  instant  appear  to  be  making  for  the  rooks 
before  her;  but  a  slight  touch  of  the  rudder  would 
change  her  course  again,  and  force  her  right  on  to 
the  very  white  crest  of  the  waters,  down  which  she 
held  her  mad  course  with  a  velocity  that  seemed 
like  lightning.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  if  by  the 
rarest  guidance,  we  escaped  from  the  ridges  of 
rocks  between  which  we  were  running,  nothing 
could  possibly  save  us,  at  the  rate  we  were  going, 
from  running  stem  on  to  the  steep  rocks  that  lined, 
like  a  wall,  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  into 
which  the  cataract  fell.  This,  too,  was  escaped 
by  making  a  long  sweep,  which  soon  checked  the 
boat's  way;  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  rocks, 
she  was  almost  motionless. 

In  a  minute  or  two  more,  all  the  danger,  the 
noise,  and  the  tumult,  were  forgotten;  the  oars 
were  out  again,  and  we  were  pulling  in  smooth 
water,  where  wild  fowl  sat  pluming  themselves  in 
the  sunshine;  the  sailors  struck  op  the  darabook- 
keh again,  and  resumed  their  song;  and  the  old 
Sheikh  of  the  cataracts  had  his  pipe  already 
lighted,  and,  in  long-drawn  sighs,  was  soothing  his 
chafed  spirits. 

SC£N£  ON  THE  NILE. 

We  started  from  Esneh  with  a  glorious  breeie; 
and  although  we  had  taken  in  one  of  our  sails,  the 
old  boat,  nevertheless,  went  bowling  along  in  fine 
style;  and  sometimes,  when  the  wind  freshened  a 
little,  she  would  scud  along  with  her  gunwale 
almost  under  water.  As  a  fair  wind  is  what  is 
unceasingly  prayed  for,  and  is  always  made  the 
most  of  by  voyagers  up  the  Nile,  oar  present  state 
of  things  was  matter  of  rejoicing  to  all  and  sundry 
on  board,  excepting  no  less  a  person  than  our  cook, 
in  whom  it  only  excited  the  liveliest  disgust;  and 
as  he  found  his  difficulties  and  perplexities  increase 
with  the  breese,  apparently  by  way  of  consolation, 
he  broke  out  into  a  running  fire  of  the  grimmest 
possible  oaths,  which  he  poured  out  not  only  on  the 
winds  and  waters,  but  on  the  boat,  the  fire,  his 
stewpans,  the  boat's  crew,  and,  in  short,  on  any 
person  or  thing  that  came  in  his  way. 

Certainly,  the  day  had  been  a  most  disastrous 
one  for  him,  who  was  anything  but  a  sea-cook;  for, 
ever  since  morning,  misf^une  had  met  him.  His 
fire  had  been  put  oat  twice  by  the  water,  that  fairly 
swamped  his  pots,  and  made  a  well  of  his  oren; 

he  had  hroken  ihik  after  dlsh^^^for  ereiy  time 
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the  boat  gare  a  lurob,  avay  they  were  sore  to  go 
to  leeward,  where  more  than  once  he  himself 
was  sent  bodily  after  them.  All  this,  however,  was 
too  much  for  poor  Senore  Cuoco,  as  we  used  to  call 
him ;  so  he  fairly  gave  in,  winding  op  his  day's 
work  with  the  total  destruction  of  that  day's  din- 
ner, not  forgetting  some  singularly  rich  soup  that 
he  told  us  he  was  quite  famed  for  concocting.  In 
truth,  this  soup  was  his  chef-d'oeuvre  in  the  gas- 
tronomic art;  and  he  never  could  allude  to  it  with- 
out rolling  up  his  eyes,  uttering  sundry  ezcltmia- 
tions,  and  raising  his  hand  warblingly,  as  if  inti- 
mating thereby  that  it  was  infinitely  too  good  to 
be  partaken  of  anywhere  save  in  company  with  the 
dark-eyed  houris  of  paradise.  Ever  since  we  left 
Cairo,  he  had  been  promising  us  this  beatific 
broth;  and  his  evil  genius  had  induced  him  to 
select  such  a  day  as  this  in  which  to  bring  forth 
the  glory  of  his  art.  The  soup,  alas!  was  destined 
to  be. food  for  fishes;  and  the  awful  desecration 
caused  such  deep  distress  to  the  now-wretched 
cook,  that  in  his  grief  he  burned  up  the  rest  of  the 
dinner  to  such  a  state  of  cinder,  tiiat,  for  any  use 
there  was  in  it,  it  might  as  well  have  gone  after 
the  soup. 

The  breeze  continued  all  day,  and  we  passed  by 
the  temple  of  Edfou,  the  most  perfect  in  Egypt,  at 
too  good  a  pace  to  thiuk  of  stopping  even  for  it, 
which  we  must  leave  till  our  return. 

During  the  night,  I  happened  to  awake,  and 
was  delighted  to  learn,  by  the  rushing  sound  at  my 
head,  that  we  were  still  making  our  way  through 
the  water,  which  we  had  hardly  expected,  as  at 
night  the  navigation  is  here  somewhat  difficult. 
After  lying  some  time  awake,  I  began  to  grow 
restless,  and  could  not  sleep;  so  I  got  up,  and  went 
on  deck.  We  had  now  both  sails  set,  as  the  wind 
had  gone  down  a  good  deal;  and  one  of  the  boat- 
men, that  was  placed  by  them  for  fear  of  a  sudden 
squall,  was  singing  in  a  low  tone  some  melody  of  a 
plaintive  kind,  such  as  they  generally  sing;  and  as 
there  was  still  a  good  breeze,  our  boat  went  away 
dancing  over  the  little  waves,  that  were  every  one 
of  them  silvered  by  the  beams  of  the  bright  moon 
above  our  heads.  I  stood  enjoying  the  scene  in  a 
state  between  waking  and  sleeping;  and  turning  to 
the  right  bank,  I  saw  that  we  were  just  then  pass- 
ing some  temple  whose  beautiful  porch,  and  rows 
of  stately  pillars,  looked  pale  as  marble  in  the  soft 
moonlight.  At  first  I  was  not  sure  that  I  was  not 
dreaming,  for  the  whole  scene — the  temple,  the 
dark  background  against  which  it  stood,  the  moon, 
the  river,  and  the  boat — looked  so  like  what  one 
would  love  to  dream  about,  that  I  laboured  under 
something  like  a  dread  that  I  would  awake,  and 
that  then  the  .beautiful  vision  would  pass  away. 
I  stood  gazing  on  the  scene  till  the  majestic  temple 
grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and  less  distinct.  When 
at  last,  a  long  way  ofi*,  it  appeared  only  something 
white,  I  returned  to  my  cabin,  and  set  myself  to 
sleep  ;  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  was  not 
quite  sure  that  the  whole  might  not  indeed  havo 
been  a  dream.  The  man  who  was  at  the  helm, 
however,  told  me  that  ther'  temple  we  passed  in  the 
night,  when  I  was  on  deck,  was  the  temple  of 
OmhoB,  vbich  I  found  to  be  dedicated  to  the  oro- 


codile-headed  god  Sarah,  the  presiding  lotd  ot 
Omhos. 

SIOUT,  THE  CAPITAL  OP  UPPER  EGYPT. 

When  I  ascended  as  high  as  the  second  range  of 
tombs  in  the  lofty  mountain  that  lies  at  the  back 
of  Siout,  as  if  to  screen  it  from  the  great  Africsa 
desert  beyond,  I  set  about  examining  the  fev 
sculptures  that  yet  remain  in  them.  The  cbief 
object  worth  observing  is  the  representation  of  a 
group  of  armed  men,  bearing  on  their  backs  huge 
shields  that  are  of  a  Gothic  shape  above,  bot 
broad  and  square  at  the  bottom,  and  large  enongb 
to  protect  the  whole  body.  These  sculptures  bear 
about  them  all  the  vigour  and  life  of  those  of  the 
earlier  dynasties;  and  as  this  is  the  only  place 
where  such  enormous  defensive  armour  is  to  be 
seen,  no  one  ought  to  pass  them  by  withoot  a 
▼isit.  The  day  was  so  glaring  and  cloudless,  and 
the  sun  was  shooting  his  mid-day  beams  right 
down  in  such  mercilessly  straight  lines,  and  vith- 
out  allowing  a  morsel  of  shadow  anywhere,  that  I 
gave  up  all  idea  of  ascending  higher,  and  rested 
where  I  was,  to  look  on  the  beautiful  scene  that  lar 
beneath  me. 

In  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  many  miles  in  ex- 
tent, was  the  beautiful  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
with  its  numerous  lofty  minarets,  rising  gay,  white, 
and  glittering,  in  the  almost  kindling  excesa  of 
light.  The  plain  was  like  a  great  meadow,  higb]f 
cultivated,  and  dotted  all  over  with  numerous  rii- 
lages,  over  which  drooped  their  graceful  palms, 
with  wide-spreading  sycamore  trees  that  looked 
like  oaks,  in  fields  of  every  shade  of  green  up  to  tho 
ripening  yellow.  Everywhere  cattle  were  seea 
feeding,  or  sheltering  themselves  from  the  heat 
under  a  neighbouring  tree;  and  a  long  line  of 
camels  that  I  had  been  watching  for  some  time 
before,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  slave  cararan 
from  Darfoor,  was  now  slowly  entering  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  and  looked  as  if  exhausted  by  their 
long  journey.  The  superb  old  Nile  came  up  right 
through  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and,  as  ho  wonnd 
his  way  in  magnificent  volumes,  that  kept  erer 
flashing  in  the  sunlight,  looked  like  some  gigantic 
snake  uncoiling  itself  in  the  sun;  while  on  either 
side  lofty  ranges  of  hills  rose  like  walls  to  protert 
all  this  wondrous  beauty  from  the  fiend  Desola- 
tion, the  real  Egyptian  Typhon,  that  reigned  in  the 
deserts  beyond. 

After  descending  firom   this  sepulchre  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  we  went  to  see  the  gay  summer 
palace  Ibrahim  Pasha  lived  in  when  he  was  go- 
vernor here,  but  which  is  now  all  in  rains;  and 
then  rode  along  the  high  causeway  that  leads 
across  the  valley  from  the  mountain  to  the  rirer, 
midway  between  which  stands  Siout.   This  caose- 
way  is  intended  to  keep  up  the  commanieation 
between  the  port,  and  various  other  places,  and 
Siout,  during  the  inundation,  and  has  stood  the 
full  sweep  of  the  Nile  at  its  height  for  abont  three 
thousand  years.     It  therefore  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered a  gigantic  effort  of  labour,  and  claims  to 
be  ranked  with  the  Pyramids,  unless  judged  of  as 
a  work  of  utility,  when  it  may  by  some  bo  thooght 
to  have  pr^tem^ions  erea  to  «  higher  estiiiutiooi 
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The  town  itself  is  the  bosiest  on  the  Nile;  and 
many  things — the  mosques,  the  gardens,  the  occa- 
lional  rich  dresses  that  one  comes  across— all 
combme  to  remind  travellers  of  Cairo.  The  ba- 
zaar is  of  great  extent,  and  is  always  thronged 
with  people,  whose  varied  looks  and  costumes  give 
to'!  it  its  chief  attraction.  This  happening  to  be 
market  day,  there  was  a  greater  gathering  than 
usual.  There  were  swarthy  Nubians  from  above 
the  cataracts,  presiding  over  piles  of  dates, 
nats,  sugar-cane,  and  various  kinds  of  grain,  and 
tempting  us  with  the  knives,  spear-heads,  and 
other  weapons  that  formed  part  of  their  miscella- 
neoas  wares;  there  were  whole  rows  of  sable 
beauties,  tricked  out  in  all  the  finery  of  bracelets 
and  anklets,  nose-rings  and  ear-rings,  that  sat  be- 
hind their  goods,  which  consisted  of  little  gaudy 
mirrors,  strings  of  glass  beads,  and  such  trifles,  and 
gabbled  away  like  so  many  crows;  and  all  round 
there  were  such  various  specimens  of  African  hu- 
manity, of  tribes  with  plaited  hair,  and  with  hair 
that  was  made  to  stand  bolt  upright  on  end, 
and  of  tribes  that  wore  no  hair  at  all,  that  one 
began  to  feci  that  for  the  future  they  would  have 
as  much  right  to  be  an  authority  on  such  mat- 
ters as  either  Bruce  or  Mungo  Park.  In  riding 
throagh  the  town,  we  found  an  active  bustle  every- 
where pervading  it:  camels  loading  and  unloading 
in  narrow  lanes  through  which  passengers  can  with 
difficulty  force  their  way ;  donkeys  staggering 
along  under  heavy  panniers;  horses  gaily  capari- 
soned, with  dashing  Turks  on  their  backs;  and 
Turks  that  sit  drowsily  by  pashas'  doors,  and  sneer 
at  the  poor  Arab  fellah  as  he  goes  past  under  his 
weary  load,  and  who  is  so  wretched  and  poor  be- 
canse  they  are  so  dashing  and  gay. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  town,  we  passed  by  a 
mosque  with  lofty  minaret,  from  whose  gallery  a 
turbaned  figure  was  calling,  in  loud  and  sonorous 
tones,  to  the  busy  swarms  below,  that  now  was  the 
time  to  leave  the  world  a  while^  and  to  come  to 
prayer;  but  no  one  seemed  to  heed  him.  At  the 
very  gate  of  the  city  stands  the  governor's  palace, 
looking  like  a  small  citadel,  which,  with  the  avenue 
of  fine  trees  and  bridge  that  leads  to  it,  forms  a 
very  imposing  group.  After  this  wo  continued  our 
nde  along  the  causeway,  which  was  planted  with 
palms,  sycamoros  (or  wild  fig-tree),  and  sweetly- 
smelling  jessamine,  for  two  miles  more,  till  we  got 
back  to  our  boat,  which  we  found  in  the  centre  of 
quite  a  flotilla  of  such  craft,  whose  flags  showed 
them  to  be  Austrian,  French,  and  American. 

A  RIDE  TO  SCHOUBRA. 

Our  morning  rides  in  Cairo  were  delightful — the 
mornings  were  so  cool  and  delicious,  and  such  con- 
trasts to  the  hot,  dusty  days.  Everything  looked 
fresh,  cheerful,  and  gay;  and  the  inhabitants  then 
looked  energetic  and  bustling  as  those  of  a  colder 
climate,  the  voices  of  the  various  criers  were  louder 
and  more  musical,  and  the  donkeys  we  rode  trotted 
away  of  their  own  accord  with  a  nimbleness  that 
no  amount  of  cuffing  and  goading  would  make  him 
come  up  to  a  few  hours  after. 

We  were  to  go  this  morning  to  the  gardens  of 
Schoubra,  where  Mohammed  All  has  a  palace.  The 


ride  there  is  most  beautiful,  being  along  an  avenue 
lined  by  rows  of  noble  acacias,  and  which  follows 
nearly  the  same  course  as  the  Nile,  that  flows 
quietly  by  on  the  left.  The  gardens  are  rather 
precise  and  methodical,  and,  from  the  number  of 
orange  and  lime  trees,  with  the  little  variety  of 
flowers,  are  more  akin  to  a  grove;  but  the  gay 
greenness  of  the  leaves,  amid  which  glitter  the 
golden  fruit,  the  grateful  coolness  under  the  abun- 
dant foliage  that  covers  the  trelliced  work  over 
your  head,  with  the  deep  green  hedgerows  of 
mingled  bay-tree  and  myrtle  that  run  along  your 
path,  make  it  a  most  delightful  place;  and  when, 
added  to  this,  we  reclined  on  the  pasha's  ample 
couch,  in  a  beautiful  kiosk,  breathing  the  mingled 
perfume  that  came  from  flower  and  tree,  and  heard 
the  low  hum  of  the  insects  that  drowsily  floated 
around,  with  the  plashing  sound  of  the  fountain 
near  us,  that  sent  its  water  in  glittering  drops  high 
into  the  air,  I  almost  believed  it  a  scene  of  enc]iant- 
ment,  and  would  fain  have  clapped  my  hands  for 
the  willing  slaves  of  the  place  to  appear.  In  the 
centre  of  the  gardens  is  a  noble  temple  that  covers 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  surrounds  a  magnifi- 
cent basin  several  foot  deep,  into  which  the  clearest 
water  is  ever  playing  from  the  most  curiously 
carved  fountains.  Broad  terraces  of  Italian  mar- 
ble, with  rows  of  balustrades  and  pillars,  and  rich 
with  fragrance  of  the  rarest  flowers,  lead  to  kiosks 
and  divans  that  are  laid  out  in  the  most  sumptuous 
fashion  of  Oriental  luxury,  and,  from  ornamental 
casements,  look  forth  on  the  most  varied  and  deli- 
cious views. 

When  leaving  the  gardens,  we  observed  some 
stir  at  the  door,  where  sat  some  few  stem  half- 
soldier  half-judioial-looking  characters,  and,  on  in- 
quiring, found  they  were  about  to  bastinado  some 
poor  wretch  that  had  only  that  moment  been 
brought  before  them,  and  was  thus  summarily  dis- 
posed of.  The  proceeding  was  begun  by  two  men 
rudely  casting  the  culprit  to  the  ground,  and  insert- 
ing his  feet  into  what  is  called  a  fel-e-skeh,  or  staff, 
to  which  a  chain  is  attached  by  both  ends,  which 
being  turned  tightly  round  the  man's  ankles  as  ho 
lay  on  his  belly,  raised  his  bare  soles,  and  kept 
them  there  rigidly  fixed;  while  two  men,  armed 
each  with  a  fierce  thong  of  hippopotamus  hide, 
began  to  lay  on  with  all  their  might.  The  poor 
suffering  Arab,  who  seemed  to  be  long  past  the 
meridian  of  life,  screamed  and  implored;  and  as 
the  tears  streamed  down  his  sunburnt  face,  that 
was  half  hid  by  his  disordered  turban,  I  turned 
away,  sickened  at  the  sight.  He  appeared  to  me 
to  be  urging  that  he  was  innocent  of  what  was 
imputed  to  him — he  looked  'as  if  he  was ;  and 
Heaven  knows  \  maybe  he  was.  His  loud  cries, 
however,  soon  ceased,  and  became  bursting  sobs 
and  groans;  but  lash  followed  lash  until  some 
hundreds  were  counted,  when  the  poor  man  was 
cast  loose,  and,  with  the  help  of  some  by  him,  was 
enabled  to  crawl  away  from  the  scene  of  his  suf- 
ferings. 

It  was  long  before  this  painful  scene  would  leave 
my  mind;  and  as  I  rode  home,  I  thought  that,  in 
the  deUoious  gardens,  and  in  the  scourged  Arab  at 
their  gate,  we  had  something  like  an  epitome  of 
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Egypt,  where  are  only  tvro  classes — ^the  high  and 
the  low — where  the  high  glide  along  in  the  most 
pampered  luxary  and  oatentation  among  shuffling 
swarms  of  the  most  ahjcct  and  degraded  heings. 

"Who  can  look  on  the  works  of  Egypf,  from 
Cheops*  Pyramid  to  Mohammed  All's  Mosquo  and 
Canal,  without  thinking  of  the  sighs,  the  groans. 


and  tears  they  hare  eost  Its  people?  Kor  eoold  I 
enter  these  or  any  other  gardens  in  Egypt  sgsin 
withont  hearing  the  groans  that  every  breeze  voold 
bring  to  my  cars,  or  without  seeing  tearful  faora 
looking  out  from  among  these  retreats  of  laxarj, 
that  are  raised  at  the  expense  of  a  nation's  happi< 
ues8. 


THE  WORLD  LIKE  STREAM  OF  ROSENDREAM. 


Bt    T.    WXBB. 


Thi  moon  slione  bright, 

Her  •ilv*ry  light 
Falling  fair  on  the  ciytAal  ttresm, 

Whose  waters  leapt 

O'er  stones  that  wept, 
By  the  Castle  of  Eosendream. 

A  maiden  fair, 

The  Lady  Clare. 

Sat  down  beside 

The  silf  er  tide. 
That  rippled  and  gugled,  danced  and  Isapt, 
So  joyooaly  over  stonea  that  wept. 

She  noticed  how  it  danced  and  leapt, 
She  noticed  bow  it  falsely  crept, 

About  the  weeping  stones ; 
And  how,  in  truth,  it  sang  and  laughed, 
iVltho*  with  false  and  cunning  craft 
It  utter'd  sighs  and  moans. 

And  she  thought  that  the  world  was  like  the  stream 
That  she  saw  *neath  the  rocks  of  Eosendream ; 


That  it  ran  ita  conne  in  aelAsh  glee ; 
That  it  cared  not  why  or  what  might  be 
A  creatiire*B  woe ; 
That  now  and  then  it  would  make  believo 
That  it  could  sympalhise  and  grieve. 
But  'twas  not  so : 

The  world's  great  stream 
As  falsely  crept, 
And  danced  and  leapt. 
As  Boaendmun. 

Then  Clare  saw  how  the  stream  waa  bUck, 
Where  darksome  shadows,  o*er  it  hov'ring. 
Changed  its  hue; 
And  yet  it  waa  a  silver  track. 
Where  moonbeams  bright,  its  iraten  eov'iii^ 
Fell  Uke  dew. 

And  she  thought  that  the  world  waa  like  the  straa 
That  she  saw  'neath  the  rocks  of  BosendraiB; 

That  tho'  where  shaded  it  was  black. 

Where  lighted  was  a  silver  track. 


FAREWELL. 


"  PiiRTED  "— «  parted  "— "  ever  parted  "— 
Said  and  said  the  words  have  been; 

Yet  I  hear  them,  broken-hearted. 
As  in  wonder  what  they  mean. 

To  no  sense  my  soul  lias  started 
Of  the  all  within  them  seen. 

«'  Parted  "— **  parted  "—throbbing  through  roe 

With  a  low,  dull,  dreamy  pain; 
As  of  no  real  import  to  me. 

Pulse  your  accents  throogh  my  brain — 
Sound  your  low*  rich,  full  tones  through  me, 

Never  heard  in  love  again. 

How  yon  lured  me  on  in  dreaming 

You  were  evermore  my  own. 
Is,  oh  fair  dissembling  seeming. 

Well  to  both  our  memories  known; 
Will,  with  tears  through  fitr  years  streaming, 

Haunt  one  thought,  and  one  alone. 

Still  my  heart,  you  saw,  was  trembling 

With  the  wealth  of  love  it  bore; 
Judged  by  mine,  mine  all  resembling, 

Yours,  I  thought,  no  masquing  wore ; 
Was  like  mine — oh,  all  dissembling — 

Truth  through  all  its  inmost  core. 

Blindly — blindly— all  believing 

With  an  utter  faitli  in  you, 
Child-like  die  I  woo  deceivinir, 

Child*like  aeem  you  must  be  true; 
Could  I  dream  your  web  was  weaving 

Bound  a  heart  no  guile  that  knew  ? 

Must  I  calmly,  coldly  meet  yonP 

Hust  no  old  familiar  word, 
Bushing  through  my  lips  to  greet  you. 

Ever — ever  more  be  heard? — 
As  a  very  stranger  treat  yon. 

Who  no  pulse  of  mine  has  stirredP 


Ah!  that  years,  alas!  could  sever 

Hearta  in  seeming  once  so  true ! 
So  that  time  could  change  us  ever. 

Was  a  thing  I  little  knew; 
Surely,  deemed  I,  change  could  never 

Thrust  itself  *twixt  me  and  yon! 

Would  that  I  oould  then  have  known  yov 

As  I  truly  know  you  now. 
Ere  my  sightless  trust  to  own  yon. 

Falseness  as  you  are,  knew  how — 
£re  the  coming  days  had  shown  you. 

Thing  of  change,  as  you  are  now ! 

Vain,  I  know,  is  all  complaining; 

Words,  I  know,  are  useless  all — 
Though  in  blood  my  heart  were  raining 

All  the  tears  that  from  me  fall. 
For  the  love  there*a  no  ngaining. 

For  the  peace  without  recalL 

Pride  was  mine— -all  pride  has  left  me; 

Lingering  love  for  you,  forsworn. 
Of  the  power  to  hate  has  left  me— 

Bed  me  of  the  power  to  scorn. 
Would  that  love  but  pride  had  left  me! 

Then  with  scorn  your  scorn  had  borne. 

Heavily  the  gloom  of  sorrow 

On  my  thoughts  its  sadness  lays ; 
Still  new  hope  I  yet  may  borroiw — 

Bounding  life  for  coming  day»-« 
Lightening  me  with  eveiy  morrow 

Of  the  grief  that  on  me  weighs. 

Yet  from  doting  has  it  tnmM  ro«. 

This  vain  bitter  dream  that's  o*er — 
This  false  fickle  heart  that's  spum'd  me, 

Spum'd  a  heart  such  love  that  bore. 
Wisdom  I  at  least  have  eam*d  me. 

And  I  trust  no  woman  more.        W.  C.  Bisxia. 
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SoJTE  hours  after  tlic  above  scene  had  passed  at 
Leckmtmm,  another  still  more  affecting  was  pas.siiig 
between  a  young  soldier,  nicknamed,  by  his  comrades, 
the  "  Connaught  Prince,"  and  a  maiden,  known  among 
her  people  as  the  "  Thrush  of  Glencoe.*'  The  Prince 
was  kind,  gay,  and  generous  in  quarters — forward,  im- 
petuous, and  daring  in  battle.  His  bearing  was  proud 
aiid  lofty;  but  redeemed,  in  the  eyes  of  his  rude  but 
kind-hearted  companions,  by  manners  at  once  frank, 
courteous,  and  sincere.  A  mystery  hung  over  liis  his- 
tory; but  there  appeared  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  high- 
born son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  who  had  been  forced  in- 
to his  present  position  by  the  political  degradation  of 
his  country,  and  the  revolution  it  occasioned  in  the 
rank  and  circumstances  of  families  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals. He  was,  accordingly,  both  loved  and  respected, 
not  only  by  his  company,  but'  the  whole  regiment. 

Mary,  or,  as  she  ^vas  called  in  playfulness,  the 
"Thrush  of  Glencoe,**  was  the  daughter  of  Allan  of  Bal- 
bcna,  and  sister  of  Allan  Og,  with  whom  we  parted  at 
the  head  of  Lochranach,  after  the  skirmish  between  the 
^Icnzies  and  the  Stewarts,  which  terminated  in  favour 
of  the  latter  clan.  Old  Allan,  as  he  was  now  called, 
iu  contradistiuction  to  his  son,  served  with  honour 
in  the  wars  of  Montrose  and  Dundee,  and  was  now  a 
gray -beaded,  aged  man ;  but  his  sagacity  and  integrity, 
combined  with  the  chivalrous  bravery  of  his  younger 
days,  and  his  status^  as  one  of  the  chieftains  of  his 
ckn,  gave  hioi  great  influcnoc,  not  only  with  the  pa- 
triarchs, but  abo  with  the  younger  warriors  of  his  race. 
He  was  one  of  the  three  to  whom  the  secret  cave  of 
Glencoe  was  known.  This  cave  is  said  to  have  been 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  whole  clan  on  an 
emergency;  bat  only  three  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  race  for  prudence,  firmness,  and  bravery,  were 
allowed  to  kuow  the  entrance  at  the  same  time,  the 
fate  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Egg  being  a  warning  against 
baring  recourse  to  it  for  concealment,  excepting  only 
in  the  last  extremity. 

This  gay-he^rtcd,  sweet-voiced  girl,  combined  iu  her 
own  person  the  beauty  of  form,  loveliness  of  face, 
simple  playfulness  of  manners,  and  warm  and  kindly 
feelings,  together  with  that  turn  for  the  humorous  sar- 
casm and  the  smart  repartee,  characteristic  of  the  fa- 
scinating maidens  of  the  Straths  and  Glens  of  Albyn. 
The  Couoaught  Prince  was  one  of  the  four  soldiers 
quartered  in  her  father *s  house;  and,  imperceptibly 
even  to  themselves,  kindred  feelings  and  kindred  man- 
ners, combined  with  the  warmth  of  imagination  equally 
characteristic  of  both,  had  drawn  their  hearts  together 
before  any  thought  of  winning  her  love  had  been  con- 
ceived or  expressed  by  the  stranger. 

When  the  cruel  object  of  the  expedition  to  Glencoe 
was  divulged  by  Major  Campbell,  the  generous  heart 
of  the  Connaiight  Prince  was  moved  almost  to  madness. 
He  determined  to  make  every  effort,  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  his  brothers  in  arms,  to  save  the  Glencocmeu. 
With  this  object  strong  in  his  heart,  he  sought  an  in- 
terview with  Mary.  Her  romantic  and  unsuspecting 
simplicity  of  mind,  her  imaginative  character  and  strong 
leaning  to  the  superstitious  legends  of  the  clan,  were 


such  as  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  she  might  Iks 
iullueuccd  by  tho  innocent  ruse  he  meant  to  practise 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Gleucoemen  to  retire  for 
oue  night  into  their  secret  cave.  This  ho  thought 
justified  by  tho  end  he  had  in  view,  since  he  could  not 
disclose  the  intended  massacre  without  compromising 
himself  as  a  soldier,  and  bringing  destruction  on  his 
comrades. 

The  legend  he  composed  to  effect  his  purpose  was 
conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  district, 
and  it  was  poured  into  the  ear  of  the  maiden,  by  the 
excited  soldier,  in  language  so  emphatic  and  impassioned 
as  to  move  her  terror  while  engaging  her  conviction. 
She  accordingly  went  to  her  father,  a  sympathetic  mes- 
senger, and  her  lover's  legend  lost  nothing  of  its  touch- 
ing pathos  in  her  advocacy.  The  old  man  was  moved, 
for  he  was  not  without  suspicion  of  Glenlyon,  and 
lacked  none  of  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  period. 
But,  unfortunately,  his  acquaintance  with  the  knavery 
and  sensuality  of  the  soldiers  of  the  period  gave  a 
wrong  direction  to  his  apprehensions. 

The  prejudices  and  suspicions  of  his  fiery  nature  be- 
ing thus  armed  against  the  round-headed  soldiery  (al- 
though his  first  impulse  was  to  assume  his  staff,  and 
consult  his  colleagues  in  the  secret  of  the  cave),  he  now 
changed  his  mind,  or  rather  determined  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  circumstance.  Nay,  he  began  to  feel 
indignant  at  the  supposition  of  his  being  capable  of 
acquiescing  in  tho  suggestion,  and  exclaimed,  "Ha! 
docs  Terence  O'Neil  advise  the  Gleucoemen  to  seek 
their  secret  cave  without  a  battle  lost,  and  to  leave 
their  wives  and  daughters  in  chtvrgc  of  the  English  fa- 
natics ?  Tell  him,  from  me,  that  he  does  not  truly 
appreciate  the  character  of  the  Gleucoemen.  We  duly 
value  our  lives ;  but  they  ever  have,  and  ever  shall  be, 
subservient  to  our  honour.  I,  at  least,  shall  never  be 
made  the  tool  of  the  lustful  and  crafty  fanatics,  who 
have  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Dutchman's  service,  and 
banished  their  legitimate  sovereign  from  his  native 
kingdoms." 

"  Dear  father,"  said  Mary,  with  an  imploring  look 
into  his  withered  but  expressive  face,  "  you  do  cruel 
injustice  to  Terence.  He  is  the  soul  of  truth  and  honour, 
and  would  not  mislead  or  betray  us  for  the  treasures  of 
the  universe.  Nor  were  the  dreams  and  omens,  which 
warn  us  of  some  fatal  calamity  from  the  visit  of  these 
hateful  red-coats,  vouchsafed  to  Terence  alone.  Old 
Evan  has  tested  the  ordeal  of  the  Wizard's  Glen,  and 
has  seen  our  vale  deluged  with  the  blood  of  our 
slaughtered  clan,  without  distinction  of  man  from  child. 
Oh,  listen  to  the  voice  of  prudence  and  of  caution  and, 
let  the  clan  pass  this  night  in  the  cave.*' 

"I  doubt  neither  the  honour  nor  the  truth  of  Te- 
rence," replied  the  old  man,  softening ;  "  but  I  know 
the  true  character  of  these  fanatics,  and  how  easily  a 
perverted  text  can  reconcile  them  to  the  perpetration 
of  any  act  of  treachery  and  cruelty  whereby  the  desires 
of  their  selfish  hearts  may  be  gratified.  The  dream 
may  have  been  whispered  into  his  ear  iu  his  broken 
slumbers — for  I  have  seen  such  tricks  played,  as  an  in- 
nocent joke,  by  far  houester  men;  and  the  omens  may  have 
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been  but  the  natural  effect  of  our  mountain  scenery  on 
his  inexperienced  eye  and  ear,  when  disguised  in  mist 
and  clouds,  and  when  the  mysterious  winds  whisper 
and  wail  among  the  cliffs.  Leave  me  to  my  thoughts, 
my  beloved  daughter ;  but  temper  with  courtesy  and 
kindness  my  opinion  of  the  source  of  the  dreams  and 
omens  of  Terence." 

Mary  wrung  her  hands  in  despair,  for  she  knew  tlie 
resolved  character  of  her  father,  aud  repaired  to  keep 
tryst  with  her  lover  on  Dun-dcur-huil,  with  a  stooping 
gait  and  a  tearful  eye.  Terence  was  waiting  for,  and 
sprang  to  receive  her,  with  impatience.  He  was  greatly 
excited,  and  trembled  in  every  limb,  despite  all  his  cf> 
forts  at  coolness;  for  a  single  glance  at  her  face  and 
tearful  eye  convinced  him  that  she  had  not  succeeded 
with  her  father.  He  seized  her  hand  with  a  hard  and 
hasty  grasp,  and  attempted  to  speak  before  he  could  ar- 
ticulate words.  "  Cuisle  mo  €hri,**at  length  he  gasped 
forth,  **  yield  a  first  and  a  last  embrace.  And  witness, 
God  and  angels,  that  I  now  take  leave  of  all  I  love, 
and  of  my  last  hope  of  earthly  happiness."  So  saying, 
he  pressed  her  wildly  in  his  arms,  imprinted  kisses  ou 
her  cheeks  and  brow,  and,  before  her  rising  indigna- 
tion could  check  or  rebuke  his  freedom,  he  bouuded 
over  the  rock,  followed,  in  full  chase,  by  a  small  party 
who  had  evidently  been  watching  this  interview  with 
suspicion.  Mary  cast  one  fond  and  lingering  look  of 
despair  after  her  lover ;  but,  alarmed  by  the  hasty  re- 
turn of  one  of  the  party,  retraced  with  hurried,  but 
joyless  steps,  her  way  to  her  father's  house,  impressed 
with  real  alarm  for  the  fate  of  her  lover,  and  of  pro- 
phetic fears  for  that  of  her  clan. 

While  the  scenes  we  have  described  were  passing  on 
the  farm  of  Leckintuim,  every  hearth  in  Glencoe  was 
occupied  with  bustling  preparations  for  giving  a  fare- 
well banquet  to  their  guests — for  the  parties  had  been 
drawn  closer  together  in  conciUation  and  kindly  feel- 
ing, during  their  short  acquaintance,  than  can  easily  be 
conceived  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  frank 
manners  and  hospitable  habits  of  the  Highlanders  of 
that  age,  until  old  prejudices  had  been  almost  wlioliy 
obliterated,  and  the  unsuspecting  and  warm-hearted  in- 
habitants of  the  doomed  glen  entered  zealously  into  the 
generous  spirit  of  their  chieftain,  and  determined  to 
devote  tha  last  day  of  the  sojourn  of  the  soldiers  among 
them  to  festive  enjoyment  and  hospitality. 

The  feast  is  spread  in  the  hall  of  luvercoe — the 
welcome  guests  arranged  around  the  social  board — the 
pipers  have  ceased  playing  on  the  lawn — the  minstrels 
and  bards  are  in  their  places— the  jest,  the  anecdote, 
the  tale,  and  the  lay,  succeed  one  another  in  brilliant 
succession — every  heart  harmonises,  or  seems  to  har- 
monise, with  the  open,  honest,  and  smiling  brow  and  the 
warm-hearted  pleasantries  of  the  chieftain,  and  nothing 
is  heard  in  the  mansion  of  Invercoe,  or  in  any  house 
or  cottage  throughout  the  glen,  but  the  voice  of  cour- 
tesy, mirth,  and  revelry.  Alas !  how  deceitful  are  the 
smiles  which  sometimes  warm  the  unsophisticated  heart 
when  the  bowl  mantles  on  the  social  board ;  and  how 
often  is  the  gleam  of  joy  that  spreads  over  the  festive 
scene  the  precursor  of  the  deepest  strokes  of  suffering 
and  calamity ! 

The  festivities  of  Invercoe  proceeded  in  the  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  social  merriment.  Amid  the  whole 
of  that  gay  and  warm-hearted  assembly,  the  eyes  of 
one  person  only  wandered  from  the  joyous  scene,  with 


gloomy  restlessness,  along  the  ceiling  of  the  haU.  We 
refer  to  those  of  the  principal  guest  of  the  evening,  \)a 
commander  of  the  detachment,  who  had  been  toasted 
and  complimented  in  the  most  courteous  and  kindlj 
manner,  not  only  by  Glencoe  himself,  but  by  the  whole  of 
the  company.  He  could  not  enter  into  the  prevaili]^ 
spirit  of  the  party,  and  retired  as  soon  as  he  coold  de- 
cently obtain  the  permission  of  the  chieftain,  to  wboni 
he  pled  the  necessity  of  issuing  orders  and  making  ail 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  following  day*s  mardi. 
But  instead  of  confining  himself  to  his  own  room  for 
the  above  purpose,  he  proceeded  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Macdonald  in  a  vety  short  period  thereafter. 

Mrs.  Macdonald  was  such  a  lady  as  a  Highland  chief- 
tain might  well  be  proud  to  have  for  his  wife.  De- 
scended, paternally,  from  the  same  clan  with  her  hus- 
band, aud  her  mother  being  a  Campbell,  she  possessed 
what  was  considered  in  that  ago  the  first  essential  to  a 
lady — high  blood.  In  the  present  state  of  sodety, 
when  the  daughter  of  a  man  bom  in  the  laboorer*s 
cottage,  and  trained  at  tho  forge  or  the  loom,  mav  be 
educated  and  reared  in  a  palace  (won  by  the  talents, 
industry,  and  worth  of  her  parenta),  and  endowed  not 
only  with  the  natural  but  also  the  acquired  graces  of 
the  high-bom  and  best-educated  class  of  society,  we 
are  apt  to  smile,  derisively,  at  the  great  importance 
attached  by  the  aristocracy  of  former  times  to  birth 
and  rank ;  but  do  we  not,  in  so  condemning  sach  ap- 
parent prejudices,  forget  that,  in  former  times,  the 
high-born  alone  had  the  advantage  of  being  onllr 
taught  and  trained  among  those  who  prided  theniadTes 
hot  less  on  the  high  honour,  polished  manners,  gene- 
rosity of  heart,  and  integrity  in  word  and  deed,  than 
on  the  pure  blood  and  high  rank  of  their  ancestors? 

Mrs.  Macdonald  was  tall  and  elegantly  formed,  though 
inclined  a  little  en  bon  point;  and  her  features  were  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  if  not  even  beautiful.  Her  hair  iras 
dark-brown,  and  so  also  were  the  thin  lines  of  her 
gracefully-arched  eyebrows.  Her  eyes,  large  and  Uue, 
were  tempered,  in  their  fervid  lustre,  by  long  and  silk- 
en eyelashes  of  raven  blackness ;  and  her  nose,  month, 
and  chin,  were  exquisitely  modelled.  Her  small,  even, 
pearly-white  tcelh  were  partially  seen  through  her  rosj 
and  tempting  lips;  but  a  chaste,  matronly  expression 
of  purity  and  firmness  breathed  in  the  taui  ememblefi 
her  face  and  figure,  which  overawed,  if  it  cotdd  v^i 
subdue,  the  emotions  she  was  so  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire. 

Glcnlyon  admired  the  chicftainess,  and  indulged  in 
feelings  and  speculations,  in  reference  to  her,  snitcd  to 
the  coarseness  of  his  nature,  and  the  moral  baseness  of 
his  character ;  but  he  never  presumed  to  utter  an  un- 
worthy thought  in  her  presence,  nor  to  attempt  the 
slightest  advances  towards  that  familiarity  with  her 
which  his  heart  so  much  desired.  On  this  fatal  day, 
however,  his  mind  was  in  an  agitated  and  reckless 
state ;  and  he  flew  from  one  extreme  to  anotho-  in  a 
manner  that  might  have  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
vigilant  aud  distmstful  Achitriaden ;  but  his  vigilant 
toady  saw  the  excited  state  of  his  patron,  and  fastened 
himself  on  the  polite,  though  scomiFul  chieftain,  so  per- 
tinaciously as  to  divide,  since  he  could  not  engross,  his 
attention.  Glcnlyon  accordingly  sought  the  presence 
of  the  lady  this  day  with  a  bolder  and  darker  purpose 
than  he  had  hitherto  dared  to  entertain. 
When  Glenlvon  was  announced,  Mra.  HacdoDBid  re> 
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garded  him  with  a  scrutimsiog  look,  and  then  said, 
**  How  18  this,  sir  ?     Has  a  olond  cast  its  shadow  over 
the  hospitable  table  of  Mao-Vio-Ian ;  or  has  the  wine 
ran  to  the  lees,  that  you,  a  chieftain  and  a  soldier, 
have  deserted  the  festivities  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
eoteitainment  P  "     *•  He  who  is  privileged  with  the 
ejUiw  here/'  replied  Glenlyon,  advancing  gallantly  and 
taking  her  hand  in  his,  with  a  significant  pressure, 
"may  well  be  excused  for  flying  to  the  sunshine  of 
such  a  presence,  though  Momns  had  throned  himself 
ia  eveiy  heart,  and. Bacchus  presided  at  the  table  of 
the  chieftain."    The  lady  again  looked  in  his  face  with 
liaughty  surprise.     She  did  not  like  its  expression,  nor 
the  presumption  of  his  manner  and  his  address;  but 
she  had  far  too  much  dignity  and  self-possession  to  be 
disoonqerted.      She  calmly  withdrew  her  hand,  and 
observed,  sarcastically,  "  I  have  heard  (but  until  now 
I  deemed  it  an  idle  satire),  tliat  an  unworthy  proueness 
to  high-flown  eomplimeut  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
soubriquel  of  'the  sweet-mouthed  GampbeUs,'  bestowed 
on  my  m(jther*s  dan.     If  such  be  the  fact,  their  prac- 
tice must  have  begun  elsewhere  than  in  Glenooe,  other- 
wise the  commemorative  epithet  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  less  flatteiiug ;  for  we  love  neither  inflated 
compliments  nor  strained  meU4>hors."     At  this  mo- 
ment, an  interesting  boy,  her  second  eldest  son;  who 
had  entered  a  short  time  previously,  and  was  amusing 
hifliself,  trying  to  string  his  father's  bow,  at  a  distant 
window,  was  now  addressed  by  Mrs.  Macdonald,  who 
called  out  to  him,  "  Gome  hither,  John,  and  tell  Major 
Campbell  what  passed  between  Achltriaden  and  Gap- 
tain  Lawrie,  after  he  had  left  the  banqueting-room  P  " 
Glenlyon  saw  that  her  object  in  calling  the  boy  was  to 
avoid  any  private  conversation  with  him,  and  his  face 
swelled  with  a  scowl  of  indignation,  while  his  dark- 
brown  eye  gkred  ominously  beneath  liis  shaggy  eye- 
brows; hut  conscious  treachery  cowed  liis  doubtful 
courage,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  trust  himself  with  a 
single  glance  at  the  kdy,  until  the  little  fellow,  who 
had  been  so  amused  stringing  the  bow,  and  watching 
the  heavy  fall  of  snow,  as  not  to  have  noticed  the  en- 
trance of  Glenlyon,  hearing  his  mother's  voice,  stepped 
bnskly  to  his  side,  seized  one  of  his  lumds,  and  ex- 
churned,  **  Oh«  Gousin  Miyor,  but  I  am  so  happy  to  see 
you.    I   got  a  terrible  fright  from  Achitriaden  and 
Captain  Lawrie  after  you  went  out,  and  fled  from  the 
hall,  although  so  fond  of  music  and  the  songs  of  the 
bards ;  who  this  day  even  exceeded  themselves,  as  my 
&ther  told  the  bard  Macmathon,  who  presided.     Was 
not  that  very  provoking  P    But  since  you  have  come, 
perhaps  mamma  will  take  the  harp,  and  sing  Ovan  uri. 
Bid  you  ever  hear  it,  cousin  Major  P    It  always  makes 
me  cry — ^it  is  so  melancholy.'* 

"  And  what  is  the  subject  of  this  favourite  lay  of 
yoursy  JohnP*'  said  the  Major,  who  was  not  unwill- 
ing to  hide  his  feelings  from  the  lady,  by  turning 
aside  and  addressing  the  boy.  ''  It  must  be  a  rare 
song  that  has  the  power  of  drawing  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  my  fierce  and  volatile  cousin." 

''Oh,"  said  the  lady,  who  found  that  the  boy  was 
entering  on  dangerous  ground,  by  introducing  a  tradi- 
tbn  distasteful  to  the  Gampbells,  and  who  wished  to 
divert  his  attention  from  the  subject,  "  you  mistake  the 
character  of  your  friend,  John,  who  is  a  true  Glencoe- 
man,  soft  as  a  maiden,  fiercer  than  the  flame,  as  has 
been  said  of  them  by  the  bard  who  beat  knew  the  race. 
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But  come,  John,  never  mind  OcaM  uri  at  present.  Tell 
the  Major  what  passed  between  the  fieree  chieftain  and 
his  follower,  Gaptain  Lawrie.  It  may  concern  him  to 
hear  it  without  delay."  The  lady's  chief  object  in  ad* 
verting  again  to  the  above  circumstance  was  to  evade 
the  detail  of  the  painful  tradition ;  but  Glenlyon  was 
ignorant  of  it  (which  is  |)ossible,  as  lie  had  been  edu- 
cated in  England),  or  he  was  not  disinclined  to  hear, 
in  the  conduct  of  a  chief  of  his  clan,  a  parallel  to  his 
own  meditated  treachery  to  the  Glencoemen.  He  ac- 
cordingly urged  the  boy  to  repeat  to  him  the  subject 
of  the  song  he  so  much  admired. 

"It  was  in  those  days,"  said  the  boy,  with  an  arch 
and  significant  look  at  the  Major,  "  when  the  brave 
Glan  Gregor  were  proscribed,  because  they  would  not 
follow  in  the  wake  of  some  other  Highland  dans,  by 
accepting  chapters,  and  so  sinking  into  feudal  vassals 
and  villeyns,  (for  thb,  according  to  the  wise  and  learned 
bard,  Macmathon,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  proscrip- 
tion, and  not  the  deserved  chastisement  they  inflicted 
on  some  of  their  sheep-sldn  neighbours,)  that  Sir  Golin 
Gampbell  of  Glenurchyli  only  daughter  fell  in  love  and 
eloped  with  the  chief  of  the  M'Gregors,  who  was,  at 
that  time,  hiding  himself  from  a  strong  combination  of 
his  rapacions  enemies,  in  a  wild  g^en  in  Braeraoach. 
One  of  her  clansmen,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  deer  he  had 
wounded,  strayed  to  the  vicinity  of  their  cave,  and 
heard  the  daughter  of  his  chief  singing. 

"  The  hunter  well  knew  the  sweet  voice  of  the  lady, 
and,  filled  with  compassion  at  her  situation,  hastened  to 
Bealach,  and  addressed  her  brother.  Black  Duncan  of 
the  Blue  Gap,  in  the  most  moving  language,  to  inter- 
cede with  his  father,  then  a  very  old  man,  to  pardon 
and  receive  into  his  favour  herself  and  her  husband. 
The  treacherous  Duncan  pretended  to  acquiesce,  and 
sent  him  back  the  following  day,  with  an  invitation  to  the 
chief  to  come  and  dine  with  him  at  Beakoh,  promising  to 
use  his  influence  to  reconcile  his  father  to  the  marriage, 
and  to  make  them  friends. 

''  The  brave  and  honourable  M'Gregor,  fearing  no 
deceit,  accepted  the  invitation,  much  against  the  advice, 
nay  the  entreaties,  of  his  aflectionate  wife, who  had  little 
confidence  in  her  brother's  word,  and  knew,  from  her 
father's  age,  that  he  could  now  act  as  he  pleased.  The 
chief,  as  she  feared,  was  cruelly  betrayed  by  Sir  Dun- 
can, and  Oduu  uri  is  the  elegy  in  which  his  unfortunate 
and  lovely  wife  commemorated  her  heart-rending  grief 
on  the  occasion. 

*' Tradition  says,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  true,*'  con- 
tinued the  boy,  "  that  Sir  Duncan  had  the  inhumanity 
to  entice  the  lady  to  the  castle  afterwards,  on  the  pre- 
text that  she  was  expected  by  her  husband,  and  that 
he  was  reconciled  to  her  father  and  brother.  When 
she  arrived,  some  plausible  excuse  was  made  for  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  and  she  was  thus  inspired  with 
confidence,  and  induced  to  sit  down  to  dinner  along 
with  the  family,  being  placed  in  her  usual  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  After  dinner,  the  fruit  was  placed 
before  her,  when,  on  the  removal  of  the  napkin — oh, 
horror!  what  did  she  behold P" — '*Stop,  for  your 
life,  John!"  exclaimed  the  lady;  "that  addition  to  the 
legend  is  not  true.  Sir  Duncan  was  a  stem,  grasping 
man,  and  not  inci^able  of  treachery  any  more  than  the 
other  feudal  barons  of  Scotland,  and  he  has  enriched 
his  dan  by  the  persecution  and  betrayal  of  the  Mao- 
gregors ;  but  he,  as  well  as  every  chief  and  ehieftain 
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of  his  bold  and  noble  dan*  was  distingaisbed  iox  affeo- 
tion  and  generosity  to  his  rektiyes  and  clansmen.  The 
Campbells,  like  all  other  dans,  have  prodnoed  traitors ; 
these,  however,  have  been  bat  few  in  number ;  while, 
for  love  of  country  in  the  olden  time,  and  for  chivalrous 
bravery  even  in  our  own,  no  other  ckn  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  illustrious  race  of  Duine." 

The  M^jor,  disturbed  by  a  tradition  which  seemed 
to  foreshadow  the  enormity  of  the  treachery  in  which 
he  was  himself  engaged,  scarcely  heard  the  extenuating 
or  redeeming  observations  of  Mrs.  Macdonald.  Ho 
sprang  from  his  seat,  and  flew  to  the  window,  pretend- 
ing to  look  out  eagerly,  as  if  he  had  seen  some  object 
passing  of  which  he  wished  to  recover  another  sight. 
Believing  that  he  was  highly  ofiTended,  the  lady  said  to 
the  boy,  "  How  have  you  forgot  your  courtesy  and 
politeness  so  far  as  to  tell  that  tradition  to  a  Camp- 
bell, and  in  your  father  *s  house  too  P  What  will  the 
bard  say  of  his  young  chieftain  when  he  hears  of  this 
breach  of  hospitality?"  This  made  the  matter  worse; 
for  the  sensitive  and  manly  boy,  reproaehing  himself 
with  discourtesy,  flew  to  Glenlybn  to  apologise.  Seiz- 
ing the  Major's  hand,  he  looked  in  his  face  with  great 
anxiety,  and,  with  tears  in  his  largo  dark  eyes,  ex- 
danned,  "  Cousin  Miyor,  can  you  forgive  my  thought- 
lessness ?  I  never  meant  to  hurt  your  fedings.  In- 
deed, I  never  did.     Oh,  do  forgive  me." 

"Forgive  !'*  replied  the  Major,  trying  to  clear  the 
daik  scowl  from  his  face ;  "  you  silly  boy,  I  have  no- 
thing to  forgive.  Do  you  think  I  have  bceu  twenty 
years  in  the  English  army  without  learning  to  see  the 
ii\justice  and  absurdity  of  blaming  a  whole  clan  for  the 
conduct  of  a  single  individual  of  their  number  ?  Pooh, 
pooh!  these  are  antediluvian  ideas,  which  nobody  heeds 
now  a-days,  but  the  crazy  seers  and  bards  of  Glencoe 
and  Glenetive.  Come,  come,"  continued  the  Major,  for 
the  boy  looked  puzzled  rather  than  satisfied  with  these, 
to  him,  incomprehensible  new  ideas,  "  I  forgive  you 
with  all  my  heart ;  but  you  must  now  let  me  hear  what 
passed  between  Aohitriaden  and  Captain  Lawrie.'* 

"I  myself  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,''  replied 
the  boy;  ''but  Achitnaden  was  in  a  terrible  pas- 
sion. I  shall  never  dare  to  pky  tricks  on  him  again. 
His  looks  made  me  tremble." 

"But  what  was  it  all  about  ?'*  continued  the  Major. 
"Come,  you  little  coward,  let  ns  have  the  story." 

"lam  no  coward," said  the  boy, quickly,  raisinghimsdf 
to  his  full  height,  throwing  back  his  heaid,  and  casting  a 
look  of  fiery  indignation  at  the  Major ;  who,  knowing 
the  odium  in  which  the  word  coward  was  hdd,  above  all 
others,  in  the  HighUnds,  took  the  boy  by  the  hand, 
smoothed  down  his  curly  locks,  and  said,  in  a  kindly 
voice,  "  Tut,  my  little  coiisin,  I  spake  only  in  fun — ^I 
never  meant  to  offend  or  twit  you  with  cowardice — ^I 
know  and  love  you  much  better.*'  The  little  fellow 
was  softened  by  these  words,  but  not  exactly  satis- 
fiedy  and  he  replied,  "  No  person  of  my  name  was 
ever  charged  with  cowardice;  and  I  will  not  be 
called  a  coward,  even  in  fun,  Mi^or  Campbell."  "  Why, 
my  Uttle  gamecock,"  said  the  Mi^or,  "you  are  as  pas- 
sionate as  Achitriaden  himself.  But  oome,  let  ns  for- 
get these  little  offences,  and  do  tell  me  at  once  what 
passed  between  him  and  Captain  La¥rrie.  I  long  to 
hear  it,  because  you  seem  so  unwilling  to  tell  it."  "  It 
is  not  that^"  said  the  boy  ;  "but  really  I  have  nothing 
to  tell»  for  I  myself  do  not  know  what  they  quanelled 
about." 
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"I  was  standing  at  the  back  of  AdiiMaden's 
sticking  short  chips  of  hone  hair  in  the  greit  diisttt 
of  massive  cnrU  that  cover  his  neck  and  shodden^ 
thinking  all  the  time  of  the  nice  fun  I  should  have  to- 
morrow when  he  came  down  to  caU  on  my  fither; 
and,  pretending  to  be  in  a  great  rage  at  my  tricks,  be 
chases  me  through  the  house  with  his  drawn  dirk,  but 
laughing  in  his  heart  all  the  time.     Thus  was  I  em- 
ployed, and  thinking,  when  I  heard  Captain  Lavrio 
saying,  '  Losh,  I  never  seed  so  complete  an  ambusosad. 
Ye   had  us,  jammed  atween  the  hills  and  your  tva 
covered  and  inapproachable  Hues,  as  fairly  in  your 
IK)wer  as  the  godly  soldiers  o*  Lesly  had  the  maligiumts 
o'  Montrose  in  the  castle  court  o'  Newark,  wben, 
to  tame  the  pridefu'  scorn  o'  the  Hielan*  devils,  they 
began,  for  divertbement,noo  toshootaffanose,andnooa& 
ear;  but* — and  he  stopped  as  if  a  dirk  had  beendrivea 
into  his  heart.     I  looked  over  Achitnaden's  shodder, 
and  there  I  saw  the  Captain  sitting  like  a  wizard  k 
a  trance ;  his  large  goggle  eyes  staring  and  projecting 
from  his  head ;  his  face  elongated,  and  as  pde  as  ashes; 
his  cheeks  clapped  together  like  a  pair  of  dismantled 
branks;  his  mouth  open;  his  tongue  lolling  about,  msa 
effort  to  speak;  his  large  chin  hiding  his  short  neck,  and 
touching  his  breast ;  and  his  long  arras  hanging  down 
by  his  sides;  while  his  hands,  for  all  the  world  like  two 
skate-bubbles  floating  on  the  tide,  were  twitching  and 
movmg,  as  if  they  sought  for  something  to  ding  to. 
I  thought  he  was  dying,  and  was  going  to  tell  Achi- 
triaden to  assist  him ;  but  when  I  looked  in  his  fsce,  I 
was  terrified  at  its  expression.  His  shaggy  brows  were 
drawn  together  and  knit  over  his  eyes,  whicb  kindled 
and  glanced  like  two  coals  of  living  fLn;  his  nostrils 
Avere  expanded,  his  teeth  set,  and  the  veins  and  sioevs 
of  his  face  and  neok  were  so  swollen  and  started,  that 
I  might  sdze  them  with  my  hand.     He  had  a  hold  of 
the  Captain's  collar  with  his  left  hand,  and  his  diik, 
grasped  firmly  in  his  right,  was  elevated  to  strike; 
but  Ballachulish,  who  sat  beside  him,  whispered  some- 
thing  in  his  ear,  and  he  instantly  dropped  the  Captain*s 
collar,  and  returned  his  dirk  to  its  sheath.     My  fithcr 
observing  that  there  was  something  wrong  at  Achi- 
tnaden's end  of  the  table,  started  to  his  legs,  and  ex- 
daimed,  in  a  tremendous  voice,  '  The  toast  I  now  pn>- 
pose  craves  Highland  honours.    Up,  then,  my  friends, 
neighbours,  and  oUnsmen,  and  let  ns  drink  a  bonper 
to  the  hedth  of  dl  and  each  of  our  itranger  guests;* 
but  what  more  he  said  I  cannot  teU.   I  was  frighteaed 
that  Achitriaden  would  lull  the  Captain*  and  ran  op 
to  tell  my  mother  to  send  for  him — ^for  die  can  tame 
him  with  one  word ;  but  she  said  that  the  Captain  was 
safe  in  the  hospitdity  of  the  clan  and  his  own  insig^ 
nificance." 

"Dolt!  madman!"  broke  from  Glenlyon;  "is  this 
his  promised  caution  and  vigilance  P  Madam,  I  feir 
the  consequences  of  this  prolonged  banquet ;  and  the 
officers  have  to  visit  ike  quarters  of  the  men  to  asoe^ 
tain  that  the  people  have  no  oomplaints  i^ainsi  thdr 
lodgers,  as  a  spedd  report  is  to  be  made  on  Uiis  sab- 
ject.  Will  yon  do  me  the  favour  to  allow  a  semnt 
to  deliver  a  note  to  Captain  Lawrie  ?  I  mast  re- 
mind him  of  the  duty  we  have  yet  to  peilbra  thii 
night ;  and  so  recall  himsdf,  and  any  of  ^  other  offi- 
cers who  still  prolong  the  feaat^  to  a  aenae  of  thiir 
situation." 

"I  should  regratmucli»"  said  the  ladvi  «io  aae  a«| 
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message  sent  to  the  haU,  that  may  break  in  uponMao- 
Vio-Ian's  hospitality ;  and,  believe  me,  if  the  duties  you 
require  of  your  officers  can  be  postponed  but  for 
an  hour  or  two,  that  your  not  recalling  them  sooner 
will  greatly  oblige  the  chieftains.  You  know  our 
Highland  customs  by  much  too  well,  I  trust,  to  have 
any  fears  of  a  quarrel  at  a  Glencoe  feast.  Be  assured 
that  your  officers  will  meet  with  nothing  but  kindness 
aud  courtesy — although  to  make  a  jest  of  the  butchery 
of  Newark  tower,  where  Achitriadcn's  father  and 
sereral  others  of  our  brave  and  gallant  clansmen  suf- 
fered, is  rather  a  delicate  subject  in  Glencoe.'* 

''Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,"  said Glenlyon ;  ''I 
must  entreat  your  permission  to  send  a  note  to  Cap- 
tain Lawrie — for  how  can  I  any  longer  leave  exposed 
to  these  exciting  festivities  a  man  who  has  so  far  for- 
gotten himself  as  to  speak  of  the  tower  of  Newark  at 
the  table  of  Glencoe  ?**  Thus  saying,  Glenlyon  bowed 
courteously  to  the  lady  of  Glencoe,  and  retired  to  his 
own  apartment,  whence  he  sent  his  own  man  with  a 
note  to  the  half-oblivious  Captain  Lawrie. 

Silence  succeeded  the  festivities  of  Invercoc.    The 
guests  had  retired  to  their  respective  homes,  the  min- 
strels and  the  servants  to  their  own  ample  apartment, 
and  the  whole  household  was  sunk  in  sleep;  when  the 
young  chieftain  of  Glencoe,  whose  rest  had  been  dis- 
torbed  by  a  fSearful  dream,  in  which  he  saw  Achitriaden 
forcug  Ms  dirk  over  the  hilt  down  Captain  Lawrie's 
throat,  while  he  himself  was  being  pierced  through  the 
'sack  by  a  dosen  bayonets,  started  from  his  bed  in 
strange  excitement,  and  saw  that  the  back-door  of  the 
house  Was  open;  and  the  long  lobby  or  passage,  from 
which  the  whole  bedrooms  along  the  range  of  the 
buildings  were  entered,  was  completely  filled  with 
soldiers,  who  possessed  every  bedroom  door  excepting 
that  in  which  his  father  and  mother  slept.     The  panic- 
struck  boy  flew  back  into  his  own  room,  and,  springing 
through  the  window,  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house, 
rushed  to  the  window  of  his  father's  bedroom,  which 
opened  to  the  same  side  of  the  building ;  and,  dashing 
in  the  shatters  with  a  stone,  screamed  out,  **  Treachery, 
treachery,  father!  the  red-coats  are  filling  the  house, 
armed  with  fixed  bayonets.'*     His  father  heard  the 
alarm,  and  rushed  to  the  window  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  dirk  in  the  other,  shouting  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "Arm,  Clan  Ian,  arm!  Treachery,  treachery!" 
Just  as  his  father  was  bursting  through  the  window, 
the  boy  was  flung  violently  back  on  the  ground  by  one 
of  a  party  of  solders  (who  had  turned  the  angle  of  the 
house)  commanded  by  Major  Campbell,  muffled  up  in 
a  large  cloak,  and  who,  on  seeing  the  chief,  shrunk 
behind  his  men,  but,  at  the  same  time,  gave  the  word 
of  command  to  fire.     Glencoe  was  half  through  the 
window  when  he  received  the  volley,  the  muxzles  of 
the  muskets  being  within  half-a-dozen  paces  of  his 
breast.  He  fell  back  into  his  bedroom  without  a  groan^ 
Screams  of  horror  and  agony  were  now  heard  from 
every  part  of  the  building,  which  had  never  before 
echoed  to  aught  less  pleasing  than  the  sweet  voice  of 
song  and  music,  mirth  and  gladness. 

Tlie  boy,  terror-struck  at  the  sight  of  his  father's 
murder,  and  the  screams  and  groans  which  issued  from 
the  mansion,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  rushing  under 
Gienlyon's  cloak,  clung  to  him  with  the  grasp  of  de- 
s{)air,  exdniming,  "  Save  me,  cousin  Major,  save  me ! 
They  ne  muxdcring  my  father  stul  mother !  Save  me ! 


oh,  save  me!"  "Take  him  away,  and  be  damned 
to  you!"  roared  Glenlyon  to  a  soldier  who  stood  by 
him  in  an  attitude  of  pity  and  hesitation.  "  Take  lilui 
away,  and  slay  him  instantly,  or,  by  Heaven,  I'll  bury 
my  sword  in  your  body  to  the  hilt."  Thus  admonished, 
the  soldier  dra^fcd  the  boy  away  from  Glenlyon,  but 
with  no  intention  to  slay  him — for  he  felt  that  he 
would  rather  die  than  be  guilty  of  such  an  atrocity. 
At  this  moment  Captain  Lawrie,  who  commanded  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  and  had  completed  the 
butchery  of  the  family,  the  minstrels,  and  the  servants^ 
made  his  appearance,  and,  seeing  the  boy  struggling  in 
the  soldier's  grasp,  and  stretching  his  arms  imploringly 
towards  Glenlyon,  plunged  his  sword  through  his  body 
to  the  hilt.  The  boy  fell,  and  rolled  in  his  agony  to 
the  feet  of  Glenlyon ;  when  the  gallant  officer  again 
plunged  his  aword  through  his  body,  exclaiming, "  Tak 
that,  thou  wild  cub  of  the  mountam  wolf,  and  see  gin 
it  men'  your  gimin' !" 

While  the  above  scenes  were  passing  at  Invcrcoe, 
sunilar  atrocities  were  being  perpetrated  on  the  sleep- 
ing inliabitants  in  every  cottage  and  hamlet  from  the 
one  end  of  the  doomed  glen  to  the  other.  It  should, 
however,  be  recorded,  in  justice  to  the  brave  men  em- 
ployed in  this  butcherly  service,  that  in  every  instance 
in  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  allow  the  infants, 
boys,  and  youths,  and  even  the  warriors  to  escape, 
without  being  detected  and  exposing  themselves  to 
punishment,  they  not  only  winked  at,  but  showed 
the  utmost  anxiety  for  their  escape.  Many  of  them, 
therefore,  slyly  concealed  themselves  in  their  own 
houses,  fully  armed,  and  prepared  for  deeds  of  ven- 
geance, the  moment  their  suspicions  should  be  con- 
firmed by  any  movement  of  the  red-ooats.  Hence, 
in  most  instimces,  the  Glencoemen,  instead  of  trying 
to  make  their  escape  on  the  first  approach  of  dan- 
ger, turned  furiously  on  the  unwilling  instruments 
of  the  murderous  Gbvemment,  and  died  fully  avenged. 
But  to  detail  the  bloody  and  deadly  encounters  which, 
in  many  instances,  took  place  between  the  parties  in 
the  different  houses  and  hamlets  of  the  glen,  were 
tedious  and  unavailing.  We  leave  them  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader,  and  return  to  the  Connaught 
Prince,  with  whom  we  parted,  making  his  escape 
through  Torrance,  from  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  had 
been  despatched  to  bring  him  dead  or  alive  before  Glen- 
lyon, the  moment  his  stolen  interview  of  the  morning 
with  old  Allan's  daughter  had  been  reported  to  him. 

The  Connaught  Prince  was  tall,  swifl,  and  strong 
beyond  any  man  in  his  regiment.  Nor  was  he  less  dis- 
tinguished for  skill  in  the  use  of  his  weapons  than  for 
his  strength,  agility,  and  bravery.  He  was  not,  atthe 
time  we  mention,  therefore,  much  inclined  to  turn  his 
back  on  four  men;  but  honour  and  discipline  combined 
in  making  him  hesitate  to  turn  his  arms  against  his 
comrades.  He  was,  however,  determined,  "come 
what  come  may,"  to  save  the  Thrush  of  Glencoe  and 
her  father,  or  to  die  with  them ;  but  he  was  also  equally 
determined  that,  if  compelled  to  strike  against  his  fel- 
low soldiers,  he  would  only  do  so  in  their  sacred  cause. 

The  River  Coc  had  been  a  good  deal  flooded,  as  is 
usually  the  case  at  that  period  in  the  season,  and  the 
^reatfall  of  snow  during  the  day  had  contributed  not 
a  little  in  giving  it  an  unusually  forbidding  appearance 
to  the  eyes  of  the  strangers.  Terence  O'Neil,  how- 
ever, was  well  acquainted  with  fiood  and  mountain 
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while  under  Iiidiag  from  the  Uoodhoonds  of  the  fendal 
system,  who,  with  some  degenerate  rektives  of  his  own, 
had  accepted  charters  from  a  foreign  usurper  of  the 
knds  of  his  oppressed  and  divided  chm  *,  and  he  had 
discovered  a  leap  over  the  waterfall  at  Achnacone, 
which  was  frequently  taken  by  the  more  bold  and  active 
youths  of  the  glen  when  the  river  was  flooded.  The 
least  mistake  in  measuring  the  distance  when  taking 
the  leap,  or  the  least  slip  of  the  foot,  would  leave  the  | 
adventurer  little  chance  to  escape  with  life  from  the 
boiling  cataract ;  but  Terence,  always  daring,  was  now 
80  excited  by  his  interview  with  Mary,  and  the  sight 
of  the  pursuers,  that  he  woidd  not  turn  on  his  heel  to 
save  his  life.  He  accordingly  threw  one  of  the  roman- 
tic knolls  of  Torrance  between  himself  and  his  pursuers, 
turned  suddenly  to  the  cataract,  and.  rushing  at  the 
leap,  cleared  it  with  a  bound ;  wlule  the  soldiers  pushed 
on  at  fuU  speed  toward  Achitriaden,  believing  that 
Terence  was  en  nmte  for  Fortwilliam,  after  Captain 
Byng  and  Sergeant  Stavely ;  for  the  thought  that  he  had 
betrayed  their  dangerous  secret  never  once  entered  their 
heads,  notwithstanding  the  denunciations  of  their  leader. 
Hence,  the  pursuers  were  toiling  up  the  glen,  while 
Terence  was  leisurely  winding  hu  way  through  the 
bosom  of  61en-lea-na>mui,  where  he  had  resolved  to 
hide  himself  during  the  day,  and  to  repair  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  old  man  and  his  family  by  midnight,  being 
the  time  appointed  for  their  massacre. 

The  desertion  of  Terence  caused  the  Major  to  add 
two  soldiers  more  to  old  Allan's  guests,  although,  from 
the  absence  of  his  son  and  servants,  his  household  only 
consisted  of  his  daughter  and  two  boys,  with  two  ser- 
vant-girb  and  his  henchman,  who  was  more  aged  and 
more  frail  than  his  master.  The  soldiers  lived  in  the 
large  kitchen  along  with  the  domestics,  but  they  slept 
in  the  stable. 

Old  Allan  gave  a  banquet  to  his  guests,  m  imitation 
of  his  chieftain — for  as  the  privates  were  inadmissible 
to  the  banquet,  the  clan  did  not,  as  was  usual,  on  this 
occasion,  dine  at  Invercoe;  the  feudal,  unlike  the  dan 
system,  being  sustained  by  a  wide  and  impassable  dif- 
fbrenoe  between  the  barons  and  officers,  and  the  vassals 
and  serfs,  so  that  the  former  could  not  dine  with  the 
latter;  while,  under  the  patriardial  system,  the  whole 
dan  was  considered  equidly  noble  in  their  descent,  and 
no  distinction  was  ever  admitted  or  shown  between 
them  excepting  when  on  duty,  in  the  obedience  due  to 
the  chief  and  chieftains  whom  they  elected  to  command 
them  in  battle,  and  to  be  their  jury  at  the  Brehon  mod, 
or  Court  of  Justice.  Nor  was  the  celebrated  mountain 
dew  absent  from  the  feast  of  old  Allan ;  but  his  sus- 
picions being  excited  by  the  message  of  Terence  (whose 
pursuit  by  the  soldiers  was  also  made  known  to  him), 
and  the  addition  to  the  number  of  his  guests,  as  well 
as  by  their  constrained  manners,  and  occasional  bursts 
of  unnatural  mirth,  he  could  not  so  successfully  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  jest  and  the  song  as  was  his  wont ; 
so  that  the  entertainment  lacked,  in  a  great  measure, 
its  usual  accompaniments  in  the  hospitable  house  of 
Old  Balbena,  and  the  soldiers  retired  more  early  than 
usua1«  much  to  the  relief  of  the  old  man  and  hb 
daughter. 

Mary  had  passed  an  anxious  and  a  melancholy  day, 
although  she  had  witnessed  the  escape  of  Terence ; 
for  the  snow  had  continued  its  heavy  fall,  and  she  could 
not  comprehend  his  object  in  diving  into  a  solitary  glen, 


in  which  he  could  find  neither  a  sheaUng  nor  a  cave 
to  shelter  himself  from  the  storm.     His  excited  sod 
extraordinary  conduct  to  herself,  his  bounding  over  the 
waterfall  in  a  state  of  the  river  which  would  have  ren- 
dered the  leap  dangerous  even  in  the  eyes  of  her  brother 
AUan  himself,  and  his  wandering  vip  the  hoosdess  and 
dreary  glen  in  such  a  dreadful  snow-storm,  all  com- 
bined to  influence  her  heart  with  the  suspicion  that  he 
had  gone  mad,  and  that  his  dreams,  omens,  and  par- 
suit  by  the  soldiers  were  thus  abundantly  explained. 
Agitated  by  the  emotions  these  suspicious  and  circom- 
stances  were  so  calculated  to  excite  in  a  bosom  ao 
kind  and  sensitive,  Mary  had  passed  a  day  of  sonov, 
and  the  night  found  her  ahnost  destitute  of  hope,  the 
last  stay  of  the  heart,  and  of  which  the  Highland  bard 
thus  sings : — 

Fair  child  of  heaven,  whose  fonn  ethereal,  beama 

Irradiant  on  the  paths  of  human  woe, 
And,  hke  the  star  (^  ere,  still  lorelier  seems 

Wading  alar,  m  storms  and  darkneas  grow ; 
What  were  this  world  sbonId*st  thon  resign  thy  hrathF 

A  dreary  waste  of  sUenoe  and  of  gloom. 
Where,  hrooding  o*er  the  tardy  steps  of  death. 

Each  for  himself  would  dig  the  ghastly  tomh  ! 

The  hollow  sound  of  the  wind,  as  it  nuhed  wild 
through  the  cliffs  of  the  mountains  whidi  towered 
around  their  dwelling,  or  swept  over  the  desolate  pbia^ 
carrying  whole  fields  of  snow  in  its  whirling  TOKtei; 
fell  like  the  death-warning  of  the  Benshee  on  her 
heart.  Yet  her  ear  and  eye  seemed  only  quickened  in 
their  vigilance  and  perception  by  the  state  of  nervoos 
excitement  in  which  she  was  placed;  so  that  neither  the 
least  sound  without-,  nor  so  much  as  the  ereetion  of  a 
greyhound's  or  a  terrier's  ear  within  (as  they  stietehed 
themselves  at  the  kitchen  fire),  could  escape  her  no- 
tice. 

While  the  soldiers  remained  in  the  house,  she  went 
as  seldom  as  possible  to  the  door,  although  ha  anzietr 
and  impatience  to  watch  the  comers  of  the  outhouses 
(where  her  heart  told  her  he  might  possibly  be  nov 
watching  over  her  safety),  in  the  hope  of  onoe  mote 
catching  a  glimpse  of  his  manly  form,  and  hearing  of 
his  future  intentions,  were  almost  unbearable.  When 
they  retired,  however,  and  she  saw  the  staUe  door  shat 
behiud  theJDQ,  she  instantly  wrapped  herself  up  in  her 
plaid,  and  took  her  station  at  the  end  of  the  boose, 
cold  and  terrific  as  was  the  night,  watehing  for  the 
return  of  her  unfortunate  lover,  almost  against  hope. 

Mary  had  not  been  long  stationed  at  tihe  end  of  the 
house,  when  she  observed  something  moTing  at  the 
comer  of  the  bam,  which  her  heart  aasured  her  wis 
her  snow-covered  and  unfortunate  Terence.  She  spmg 
to  the  spot  without  a  thought  of  alarm,  ahkoDgh,  the 
moment  before,  she  felt  convinced  of  his  insanity. 

<'  Dear  Terence,"  "Bear  Mary,"  for  the  first  tiM 
broke  from  their  hearts,  and  told  a  tale  of  mutaallove, 
which,  in  ordinary  curcumstances,  might  never  have 
been  revealed;  and  Mary  found  herself  clasped  to  her 
lover's  bosom  with  emotions  which  for  a  moment  pie- 
vented  her  from  feeling  that  she  was  half-smotheRdia 
the  wreath  of  snow  which  dung  around  him.  The 
moment  she  became  sensible  of  his  conditioB,  ahm 
for  his  sufferings  became  her  first  thought,  and  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Good  God !  you  are  starving.  ThesokliBis 
have  retired.  Follow  me  instaatiy  into  the  hoiBe.  I 
will  only  precede  you  to  prepire  my  fiither.  lovsn- 
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piokms  are  now  shared  in  by  himself,  and  you  will  be 
gladly  received/' 

"  Stop  a  moment^"  said  Terenoe.  "  Fear  not  for  me, 
for  I  have  that  within  which  defies  the  storm.  Will 
the  old  nan  fly  with  his  family  to  the  cave,  or  what  has 
he  determined  on  doing?  The  honr  of  fate  is  at  hand." 

'* Follow,  and  you  shall  hear,'*  said  Mary,  as  she 
tripped  into  the  honse  before  him,  to  apprise  her  fa- 
ther. 

Terence  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the 
old  man,  who  insisted  on  his  instantly  shifting  liimself 
ont  of  his  knapsack,  whioh  fortunately  hung  in  the 
kitchen.  He  abo  insisted  on  his  both  eating  and 
drinking,  greatly  against  his  inclination ;  but  the  old 
man^s  importunity  would  not  be  gainsaid.  Terence 
being  thns  refreshed,  the  old  man  and  himself  retired 
together  to  the  former's  apartment.  What  passed  be- 
tween them  never  transpired,  but,  on  their  return,  the 
old  man  kissed  and  then  solemnly  blessed  Mary  and 
bis  two  boys,  and  then,  embracing  them  with  deep 
emotion,  he  said  to  Mary — "  Child  of  my  heart,  pure 
and  perfect  image  in  form  and  nature  of  thy  now  sainted 
mother,  remember  that  on  your  presence  of  mind  and 
devoted  firmness  of  purpose  now  depends  the  lives  of 
my  sole  earthly  treasures — ^thyself  and  thy  brothers.  I 
ought  yet  lead  you  to  the  cave;  but  you  would  scorn 
the  safety  that  would  be  secnred  by  means  which  might 
have  been  taken  for  all,  and  whioh,  if  now  taken  for 
jrou  alone,  might  throw  a  sospidon  of  treachery,  or  at 
least  of  selfishness,  on  the  character  of  your  father." 
He  then  desired  her  and  the  boys  to  enter  into  a  place 
of  concealment  under  the  floor,  which  they  had  never 
before  seen,  and  in  which  they  had  just  room  to  be- 
stow themselves,  and  no  more.  "  Whatever  you  hear, 
my  dear  children,"  continued  the  old  man,  "move  not, 
breathe  not,  until  called  from  your  concealment  by  some 
friendly  voice;  and  oh,  God  bless  and  protect  you,  my 
darlings!"  Here  Terence  whispered  something,  and 
the  old  man  suspended  the  lowering  of  the  trap-door 
for  a  moment,  and  said,  "  Surely,  surely !  And  hear  me, 
Maiy,  my  child ;  should  Terence  and  you  survive  this 
night,  you  have  my  consent  to  your  union.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  chief,  and  his  conduct  this  day  is  worthy  of 
his  pedigree.  And  now  farewell,"  he  said  in  an  almost 
sobbing  voice,  as  Terence  stepped  back,  after  kbsing 
the  boys  as  well  as  Maiy,  and  the  artfully-contrived 
floor  was  lowered  over  the  concealed  aperture. 

Mary  and  the  children  having  thus  been  disposed  of, 
the  old  man  instantly  ordered  the  two  servant-girls,  who 
were  still  in  the  kitchen,  and  ignorant  of  all  that  had 
passed,  to  retire  to  their  closet,  to  barricade  themselves 
within,  and  keep  quiet,  whatever  noise  or  tumult  might 
reach  their  ears.  He  then  ordered  the  old  henchman 
to  arm  himself,  and  hastily  handed  one  of  his  own  pis- 
tols and  a  dirk  to  Terence,  telling  him  that  he  would 
find  it  ''the  best  of  all  weapons  at  close  quarters." 
The  door  of  the  house  was  then  closed  and  barred;  and 
the  two  old  warriors  and  the  brave  and  powerfulTerenoe 
seated  themselves  in  stem  silence  in  the  darkened 
kitohen,  waiting  the  event. 

Nor  had  the  above  precautions  been  taken  a  moment 
too  soon.  They  heard  the  door  stealthily  and  silently 
^iproached,  and  a  hand  moving  cautiously  over  its  sur- 
IsoBb  as  if  feeling  for  the  latch,  which  it  at  length  found, 
and  tried  to  lift,  but  without  success.  Some  whispering 
suooeeded;  and  then  th,ce  fiim  raps  were  glren,  "^ 


I  iin  f*  said  the  old  henchman.  "  Seidef  Jear^**  was  the 
ready  answer.  "Open  the  door,  £wen;  one  of  my  com* 
rades  has  got  very  ill,  and  I  want  a  light.''  '*  Be  she 
her  lane  sdl,"  asked  Ewen,  in  his  best  Saxon,  "or  be 
more  aeider  than  lane  sel  at  the  yett  ?"  "  No  more. 
I  am  quite  alone.  Ye  old/outre,  what  are  you  afraid 
of  ?  Open  the  door  instantly,  or  I'll  drive  it  about  your 
ears."  "Ye  be  lie,"  said  the  old  man,  sternly.  "Ye 
no  be  kne  sel.     Aff  ta  bed!     She'll  no  open  ta  yett.'* 

Some  more  whispering  was  soon  heard,  and,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  a  heavy  stone  was  dashed  against 
the  door,  which  flew  from  its  hinges ;  and  instantly  the 
five  ruffians  rushed  into  the  kitchen.  £wen  threw 
himself  across  their  path,  and  struck  at  one  of  them 
with  his  dirk,  but  fell  short  of  his  aim,  and,  receiving 
a  bayonet-thrust  through  his  heart,  fell  to  the  ground 
a  dead  man.  In  the  meantime,  old  Allan,  who  had 
placed  a  supply  of  lint  in  a  comer,  lifted  a  tuft  on  the 
point  of  his  dirk,  and  flung  it  on  the  fire,  which  sudden- 
ly blazing  up,  exposed  and  dazzled  for  a  moment  the 
eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  that  moment  two  of  their 
number  were  stretched  in  the  dust  by  the  dirks  of  the 
old  num  and  Terence ;  and  the  light  having  expired  as 
quickly  as  it  blazed  up,  the  survivors  rushed  back  to 
the  door,  where  they  stood  on  the  defensive,  with  their 
bayonets  pointed,  and  their  muskets  levelled  in  the 
direction  of  the  fire ;  but  the  darkness  rendered  it  in- 
cautious  in  either  party  to  fire  or  advance  upon  the 
other. 

A  pause  of  a  few  minutes  ensued,  when  tbe  soldiers 
again  whispered  together,  and  instantly  thereafter  tliree 
shots  were  fired,  one  of  which,  unhappily,  took  effect, 
when  Terence  staggered  and  almost  fell.  The  old 
man  instantly  threw  another  tuft  of  tow  on  the  fire,  and, 
as  it  blazed  up,  discharged  a  pistol  vrith  unerring  aim, 
which  brought  a  third  soldier  to  the  ground.  He  then 
drew  Terence  quickly  back  behind  a  large  dresser, 
which  formed  no  insecure  breastwork  in  the  direction 
of  the  door,  and  anxiously  inquired  where  he  was 
wounded,  and  whether  dangerously.  Terence  repb'ed 
that  the  wound  was  by  no  means  dangerous,  but  that, 
unfortunately,  it  disabled  his  right  arm.  The  old 
man  felt  for  the  wound,  and  hastily  wrapped  a  bandage 
round  the  arm,  saying,  "  Never  mind,  my  friend ;  hand 
me  your  pistol,  and  we  shall  soon  be  on  equal  terms. 
But,  should  I  fall,  remember  that  everything  de- 
pends on  your  life.  Pledge  me  your  honour  then,  in 
this  solemn  moment,  that,  as  soon  as  the  coast  is 
clear  of  these  two  ruffians,  you  will  leave  the  house,  and 
hide  yourself  until  the  patrol  (which  will  soon  be  here 
on  their  rounds,  to  see  that  the  tale  of  murder  is  com* 
pletc)  shall  have  withdrawn ;  when  I  leave  it  to  your 
discretion  to  relieve  my  unhappy  children  from  their 
dismal  confinement.  And  now,  farewell,  my  friend, 
for  this  conflict  must  be  terminated  before  the  guard 
make  their  appearance."  So  saying,  the  old  man  cau- 
tiously advanced  towards  the  door,  in  which  the  re« 
maining  soldiers  were  stationed,  with  his  dirk  in  one 
hand,  and  a  loaded  pistol  in  the  other,  followed  by 
Terence,  who  still  clung  to  him,  although  now  but  little 
able  to  afford  him  support.  The  two  soldiers,  standing  in 
the  doorway,  had  their  muskets  again  loaded,  and  levelied 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  old  man  and  Terence  were 
i^proaching.  The  outline  of  the  forms  of  the  former 
were  thns  darkly  seen,  while  the  position  of  the  party 
advancing  upon  them  ooold  only  be  guessed  at  by  the 
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ai^bt  noise  of  their  footsteps.  The  old  man,  now 
within  three  paces  of  the  door,  levelled  and  fired.  The 
soldiers,  from  the  mere  effect  of  impulse,  abo  fired  at 
the  same  moment ;  and  old  Allan  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber fell,  the  latter  dead,  the  former  mortally  wounded ; 
while  the  other  soldier  turned  on  his  heels,  and  fled. 

Terence  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  old  man,  and 
felt  for  his  wound.  He  pressed  his  hand  against 
the  old  man*s  left  side,  and  felt  the  blood  welling 
from  it.  He  was  sensible,  but  too  faint  to  speak, 
for  he  pressed  the  soldier's  hand  feebly,  in  token  of 
recognition.  Encouraged  to  hope,  from  this  circum- 
stance, Terence  instantly  flew  to  the  fire,  and  flung  on 
some  dried  fir  roots,  whereby  the  house  was  instantly 
lighted.  He  now  placed  the  old  man  in  a  more  easy 
posture,  and  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  stanching 
the  wound  with  his  only  hand,  in  which  he  partially 
succeeded.  Though  it  was  evident  that  life  was  ebb- 
ing fast,  the  stopping  of  the  blood  enabled  the  old  man 
to  breathe  the  words,  "  Remember !"  and  "  fly  1"  which 
showed  that  he  had  noticed  the  retreat  of  the  fifth 
soldier.  Terence's  resolution  was  severely  tested.  To 
leave  Mary  and  her  brothers  in  such  a  situation,  and 
to  desert  her  old  father  ere  he  had  closed  his  eyes  in 
death,  appeared  like  cowardice  and  ingratitude ;  but 
what  could  he  do — a  single  individual,  and  with  his 
right  arm  broken  and  disabled — against  the  whole 
strong  patrol,  now  momentarily  expected  ?  And  the 
chances  were,  that,  on  finding  the  two  old  men  dead, 
and  seeing  no  signs  of  Mary  and  the  boys,  they  might 
suppose  that  they  had  fled,  and  so  make  their  inquisi- 
tion less  searching  than  they  would  be  apt  to  do  if  he 
were  found  lingering  on  the  spot — ^which  would  natu- 
rally give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  their  being  still  con- 
cealed about  the  premises.  These  thoughts  glanced 
across  the  mind  of  Terence,  and  determined  his  con- 
duct. Casting  a  single  look  of  sorrow  at  the  prostrate 
form  of  his  brave  and  venerable  host,  whose  breathing 
was  now  becoming  husky  and  interrupted  with  groans, 
he  stole  cautiously  out  of  the  house,  and,  reconnoitring 
the  vicinity  with  keen  and  suspicious  looks,  slipped 
along  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  again  placed  himself  in 
a  crouching  attitude  at  tlie  corner  of  the  bam,  watching 
the  approach  to  the  door  with  the  most  intense  anxiety. 

But  who  can  describe  the  alarm  and  agony  of  Mary 
and  the  two  boys,  confined  in  a  dark  hole  under  the 
ground,  while  the  above  scene  was  passing  almost  over 
their  heads  ?  The  report  of  the  muskets  and  pistols 
were  deadened,  but  the  trampling  of  feet  was  exaggerated 
to  their  ears;  and  they  expected  every  moment  to  hear 
the  trap-door  lifted,  and  to  feel  themselves  dragged 
forth  by  the  murderers  of  (heir  father  and  friends. 
Nor  were  their  feelings  of  terror  lessened  when  dead 
silence  succeeded  to  the  stru^le  we  have  attempted 
to  sketch. 

Mary's  heart  was  agitated  with  fears,  now  for  her 
father,  now  for  her  lover ;  but  the  precious  lives  en- 
trusted to  her  care,  and  the  preservation  of  which  was 
wholly  dependent  on  her  presence  of  mind  and  firmness 
of  purpose,  nerved  her  resolution,  and  suppressed  her 
eveVy  impulse  to  throw  up  the  trap,  and  spring  forth 
to  ascertain  the  worst.  The  husky  breathing  and 
groans  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  cave;  yet  she  ad- 
hered to  her  resolution,  although  her  heart  was  fear- 
fully tried.  But  when  at  length  she  could  recognise 
the  broken  and  solemn  roice  of  her  fflCther,  susgliDg, 


feebly,  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  brottini  and 
buried  mother,  with  snatches  of  songs,  and  pitTars,  and 
faint  attempts  at  shouting  the  Maodoiakl  battle^sy  of 
"Fraoek  '<  lamA  dheargP'  (t.tf.,  the  heather  aodnd 
hand),  in  his  dying  delirium,  she  oonld  no  loeger  eom- 
mand  herself ;  but,  forgetful  of  every  other  ooosiden- 
tion  save  the  state  of  her  father,  threw  up  the  trap- 
door, with  a  violent  effort,  and  rushed  to  the  kitchea. 

At  the  sight  of  the  old  man  weltering  in  his  gore, 
with  the  light  of  the  decaying  fire  shining  on  the  bare 
crown  of  his  head,  and  on  the  gray  locks  which,  losg 
and  silken  as  threads  of  gossamer,  spread  over  his  oed 
and  shoulders,  and  on  the  decorated  hilts  of  the  pistol 
and  dirk  he  still  grasped  in  either  hand,  Mary  stood 
in  motionless  silence — ^not  like  a  statue,  the  perfeetioa 
of  the  Grecian  chisel,  breathing  apparent  life ;  bat  tk 
living  representative  of  the  most  perfect  model  of  tiie 
workmanship  of  the  Creator,  petrified  with  honor  at 
the  sight  of  the  cruelty  said  treachery  of  man — ^witk 
her  reason  struck  blind  for  ever ! 

In  the  meantime,  Terence,  who  still  preserved  his 
watchful  and  crouching  attitude  at  the  eotner  of  Hk 
bam,  saw  the  soldier  who  had  fled  when  the  last  of  hb 
comrades  fell,  stealing  back  along  the  side  of  the  boase 
until  he  came  to  the  door ;  when,  stooping  dovn,  be 
remained  for  some  time  gazing  eagerly  at  tiie  scene  we 
luive  attempted  to  place  before  the  reader.  TereneeS 
heart  leaped,  with  ominous  alarm,  when  lie  leeoguised 
in  the  skulking  assassin  the  sturdy  and  fierce  **  Boviog 
Tomkins,"  an  English  soldier,  who  ooneentrated  in  bis 
own  person  and  character  the  formidable  atrength,  red- 
less  daring,  and  voluptuous  ruffianism  of  the  veiy  iroist 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  first  impulse  of  Terence,  on  recognising  the 
ruffian,  was  to  spring  upon  and  crash  out  his  hfe  at 
once;  but,  alas!  he  soon  felt  that  he  was  not  odiy 
wounded,  but  also  unarmed,  and  therefore  utterly  un- 
equal to  a  contest  with  so  desperate  a  caitiff — for  tbe 
old  man  had  taken  the  pistol  from  his  hand  before  he 
shot  the  fourth  soldier,  and  he  had  himself  laid  tbe 
dirk  on  the  ground,  aud  forgot  to  take  it  up  wbra 
carrying  him  forward  to  the  light  of  the  fire.  Admo- 
nished by  his  almost  helpless  position,  Terence  deemed 
it  his  wisest  course  to  forbear.  He  accordingly  stole 
cautiouslv  towards  the  house,  in  the  door  of  which 
Tomkins  was  crouching  down,  resolved  to  watch  him 
as  the  lioness  watches  the  steps  of  the  hunter  who 
has  discovered  the  kir  of  her  cubs  in  the  desert. 

When  the  ruffian  satisfied  himself  that  all  was  safe, 
and  that  the  Thrush  was  utterly  helpless,  alone,  and  in 
his  power,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  with  a  chuckle  of 
triumph,  rushed  forward  and  clasped  her  in  his  anas. 

Her  little  brothers — although  the  eldest  was  oqIt 
thirteen,  and  tbe  youngest  eleven  years  of  age — ^wne 
restrained  in  their  hiding-place  less  &om  fesr  than 
froin  their  habitual  deference  to  tlic  command  of  tbeir 
lovely  and  affectionate  sister.  Her  absence,  thoogb 
short  compared  to  the  time  we  have  taken  to  describe 
it,  caused  a  degree  of  anxiety,  on  her  account,  in  tbeir 
little  hearts,  which  had  alreadv  almost  overcome  their 
patience ;  but  the  moment  they  heard  her  screams, 
they  broke  from  their  concealment,  and  flew  to  her 
assistance. 

The  spirited  boys  no  sooner  saw  the  sHnatirm  of  tbeir 
sister  than  they  drew  the  little  bbck  fastes  emied 
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nfiaW,  iidliciing  miniature  gnhts  on  liis  neck  tnd 
fbse.  11ieniflttiin8tan%8prangtoh]sleg8,ttBd8eudng 
hisftdlen  musket,  destroyed  the  two  boys. 

At  this  moment,  Terence,  who  had  not  heard  the 
screams  of  Mary,  bat  whose  snxietj  was  intense,  drew 
himself  cautiously  to  the  door,  and  got  his  eye  on  Tom- 
kins  and  his  victims^  one  of  them  exalted  on  his  bayonet, 
and  the  other  two  prostrate,  and — as  he  concluded — 
lying  dead  at  his  feet.    He  had  preiiously  deliberated 
oooUy  on  the  means  of  recovering  the  dirk,  with  which 
he  had  unconsciously  parted  in  his  anxiety  and  distress ; 
but  the  honiflo  sight  which  now  met  lus  eye  excited 
his  feefings  to  insauHy,  and,  totally  forgetting  his  un- 
vmed  and  disabled  condition,  he  sprang  furiously  at 
Tomkins -^dashed  him  to  the  ground  with  his  fist — 
and  fidling  heavily  upon  him,  planted  his  knee  on  his 
ohest— grasped  his  throat  with  all  his  strength  with 
his  left  hand — and,  in  the  excess  of  his  horror  and 
his  faiy,  struck  him  with  the  elbow  of  his  frac- 
tured arm!     And  thus,  as  in  most  cases,  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  passion  defeated  his  purpose ;  for,  one 
of  the  bones  being  broken  below  the  dhow,  the  tor- 
ture he  inflicted  on  his  arm  reacted  on  his  heart; 
so  that  the  proud,  the  brave,  the  strong,  and  true- 
hearted  Irishman  fainted,  and  sunk,  helpless  as  a  child, 
by  the  side  of  his  intended  victim.   The  grip  on  Tom- 
Idtts*  throat  being  relaxed,  and  his  chest  relieved  from 
eompiession,  he  soon  came  to  himself,  and  started  to 
his  feet.     His  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  but  on  seeing 
the  prostrate  body  of  his  opponent,  the  clumsy  bandage, 
and  the  bleeding  arm,  he  instantly  comprehended  the 
state  of  the  case;  and,  exulting  in  heart  over  his  anti- 
cipated and  sure  vengeance,  burst  out  into  a  hoarse 
hmgh,  exdaimittg — 

''Ho,  ho,  Prince  of  Connaught!  have  I  caught  thee 
at  List  f  Now,  then,  how  am  I  to  put  him  out  of  his 
hateful  Hfc  ?  By  the  powers,  I  thaii  thee,  Prince,  for 
thy  lesson — ^not  the  firat,  but  surely  the  last  I  shall  owe 
thee.    A  strong  dig  of  the  knee  in  the  pit  of  the  sto- 


mach, and  a  powerful  grasp  of  the  olenehed  fist  in  tte 
throat,  are  very  ddicate,  maidenly  means,  which,  hav- 
ing been  taught  bj  thyself,  shall  be  duly  practised  on 
thy  own  person  anon,  perhaps  thou  hast  learned 
them  from  thy  beloved  ThrusL"  Here  some  grateful 
idea  seemed  to  have  crossed  his  mind,  for  a  hideous 
smile  passed  over  his  gloomy  face ;  but  his  rage  in- 
stantly returned,  and  he  stamped  on  the  ground  with 
furious  impatience,  exclaiming,  "Will  he  never  re- 
cover from  his  swoon?  It  were  poor  revenge," 
he  said,  hesitatingly,  "  to  put  him  out  of  the  world  be- 
fore he  knows  his  victor.  Ho!"  he  continued,  leaning 
over  his  unconscious  foe;  "ho,  Terence!  dost  thou  hear 
me?  Thou  wert  not  wont  to  be  deaf  to  time,  and  to 
lie  prostrate  before  thine  enemy.  Ho!*' reiterated  the 
ruffian,  pressing  his  knee  heavily  on  his  chest ;  **  my 
patience  is  out,  and  I  will  put  thee  oat,  without  being 
half  revenged,  if  thou  contmne  any  longer  insensible.'* 

The  ruffian  now  went  coolly  and  deliberately  to 
work.  He  firmly  grasped  the  wrist  of  Terence's  un- 
broken arm,  planted  his  knee  on  his  breast,  and  com- 
pressed his  throat  with  a  grasp  of  death.  His  victim 
groaned  deeply,  but  was  utterly  unconscious  or  help* 
less. 

At  this  moment,  Mary,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
in  a  faint,  sprung  up,  and,  seeing  the  dagger,  which 
had,  in  an  evil  hour,  been  flung  oat  of  the  agitated 
and  careless  grasp  of  Terence,  lying  gUttering  on  the 
ground,  seised  upon  it,  and,  with  the  canning  and 
energy  sometimes  shown  by  maniacs — ^for  Mary,  alas ! 
was  now  in  that  condition — she  stole  quietly  to  the 
side  of  the  exulting  murderer,  just  as  Terence  was  on 
the  eve  of  expiring  under  him;  and,  although  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  Terence  and  the  cold-blooded 
murder  whidi  was  being  perpetrated,  she  struck  the 
dirk  upward  through  the  side  of  the  ruffian,  until  the 
point  was  buried  in  his  heart.  Tomkins  fell  without 
uttering  a  groan;  and  Mary  darted  out  of  the  house  with 
I  a  maniacal  hugh,  ending  in  a  piercing  scream. 


THERE   AND   BACK   AGAIN. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THB  JBSU1T*8  STOfRT. 

**  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,'*  he  said, "  it  was  in  the 
month  of  May ;  and  the  spring,  always  beautiful  in  these 
Alpine  regions,  appeared  to  have  come  forth  with  ten- 
fold  splendour.  The  sun's  warmth,  in  that  season  of 
the  year,  thaws  the  mind  as  well  as  the  earth.  Peo- 
ple put  OB  sportive  looks  for  the  summer,  and  the  joy- 
ousness  of  their  feelings  is  represented  externally  by 
br%htKSoloured  clothes.  Suddenly  the  clouds  gathered, 
and  hung  from  ridge  to  ridge,  entirely  roofing  over 
the  valley.  Through  tunnels,  as  it  were,  in  tiieir  sub- 
stance, the  thunder  rolled  incessantly;  while  the  light- 
ning flaahed  downwards,  with  a  brightness  so  vivid 
and  piercing,  timt  ft  threatened  to  consume,  utteily, 
boft  mn  and  beast   llien  Mowed  indeeeribnUe  to^ 


rents  of  rain,  descending  as  from  the  open  windows 
of  heaven,  until  every  brook  and  streamlet  swelled 
to  a  torrent,  and  the  Rhone  rushed  through  its  bed 
with  tremendous  force  and  velocity.  In  the  midst  of 
the  storm,  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  mountains,  com- 
pared with  which  the  thunder  shrunk  into  a  whisper. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  foundations  of  the  everlasting 
hiUs  had  been  violently  shaken  from  their  phice.  All 
the  villagers  hurried  to  their  doors,  where  they  stood, 
pale  and  trembling,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Thttk 
came  another  frightful  crash.  The  curtain  of  rocks 
which  you  behold  yonder,  disparted  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  and  out  rushed  an  irresbtible  flood,  with  a  roaring 
like  that  of  the  ocean.  There  was  no  time  for  flight. 
Terror  paralysed  all  limbs.    Onward  swept  the  torrent, 

ptoogUbg  up  the  plaia  in  nnou  dbtctioni^  flo^diBg 
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the  fields  and  the  gardens,  oreiilirowing  walls  and 
honses,  and  hnrrying  forward  their  ruins  towards  the 
Rhone.  Several  hundred  persons  were  drowned  in  a 
moment.  Bnt  some,  who  happened  to  be  in  situations 
favourable  for  flight,  escaped  destruction. 

*'  There  was  one  oottage,  inhabited  by  an  old  man  and 
his  daughter,  which  stood  near  the  brink  of  the  great 
chasm,  through  which  the  principal  arm  of  the  waters 
was  roaring  and  foaming  along.  The  channel  was 
widening  fast  by  the  earth  crumbling  into  it ;  and  it 
was  evident  the  cottage  must  go  in  a  few  minutes. 
A  young  brother  of  our  order  stood  on  the  opposite 
bank,  beholding  with  pity  the  young  woman  wringing 
ber  hands,  imploring  pity  and  assistance.  Her  father, 
ill  and  feeble,  had  tottered  to  the  door,  where,  seeing 
death  around  him  on  all  sides,  he  stood  transfixed  like 
a  statue.  His  daughter  now  approached,  and  now  re- 
treated from  him,  looking  wildly  towards  a  small  group 
on  the  opposite  bank.  What  she  said  oould  not 
be  beard,  as  her  voice  was  drowned  in  the  thunder  of 
the  torrent.  But  our  brother  formed  his  resolution. 
A  pine  tree,  lopped  and  barked,  lay  near  him  on  the 
ground ;  he  entreated  the  bystanders  to  lend  their  as- 
sistance in  throwing  it  across  the  chasm.  When  they 
bad  done  so— rounded,  slippeiy  as  it  was — he  made  his 
way  over  it,  while  the  water,  rising  every  instant, 
threatened  to  carry  it  away.  He  approached  the  father 
and  daughter.  What  words  he  used  were  never  known ; 
bnt  he  seemed  to  be  persuading  the  young  woman  to 
allow  him  to  save  her  life.  She,  however,  pointed  to 
ber  father,  and  shrunk  from  the  deliverance  she  was 
not  to  share  with  him. 

"  A  young  man,  emboldened  by  the  example  of  the 
Jesuit,  now  passed  over  the  pine,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  pious  work  of  preserving  the  father  and  his 
loving  child.  All  saw  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost 
The  rain  descended  in  fioods,  the  furious  stream  in- 
creased momentarily,  the  pine  began  to  be  touched  and 
shaken  by  the  waves ;  and  the  villagers,  who  looked  on 
in  comparative  safety,  soon  felt  how  little  hope  there 
was  of  deliverance  for  their  neighbours.  They  lifted 
np  their  hands  to  heaven — ^they  prayed  for  them ;  but 
the  storm  seemed  to  beat  down  their  words,  while  their 
hopes  were  swallowed  up  in  the  dark  wrath  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  little  group  now  approached  the  pine — 
the  father  and  his  supporter  advancing  first,  and  onr 
brother  and  his  beautiful  companion  following.  Most 
true  it  is  that '  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong. '  The  man  of  years  and  feeble- 
ness, against  all  hope  and  expectation,  reached  the  shore 
in  safety.  But  at  the  very  moment  his  foot  touched 
the  land,  a  stream  of  whirling  eddies  struck  the  pine, 
swept  it  forward,  and  plunged  the  Jesuit  and  the  girl 
into  the  boiling  flood.  Danger  produces,  sometimes, 
m  strange  effect  upon  the  mind.  Instead  of  quitting  his 
hold,  and  striving  to  make  for  the  bank,  our  brother 
clasped  his  companion  in  his  arms ;  and  they  sunk  to- 
gether. Some  days  afterwards,  their  bodies  were  found 
far  down  in  the  channel  of  the  Rhone,  fast  locked 
together  in  the  embrace  of  death.  We  buried  them 
in  the  same  grave ;  and  the  good  old  man,  her  father, 
still  lives  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  once  warm  heart  of 
his  child  lies  cold.  It  will  not  be  long  before  he  joins 
her  in  the  grave,  because  he  is  old  and  feeble,  and  has 
nothing  in  this  world  to  support  him.  But  he  is 
a  piotts  Chiistian«  and  hopes  to  be  greeted  in  heayen  by 


the  soul  of  his  bebved  daughter,  as  wdl  ashy  himirin 
lost  his  life  in  the  endeavour  to  save  her.  I  tell  jm 
these  facts, "  said  the  Jesuit,  "  without  amameal  or  im- 
plifioation.  In  itself  it  was  a  very  tonohing  thing  to 
see,  though  it  is  little  or  nothing  when  rdatod.** 

CHAFT8B  VII. 
8LEBP  AND  JSWXLB. 

In  the  inn  at  Brigg,  which  we  reached  early  ia 
the  evening,  we  found  a  number  of  English  peopU, 
who,  however,  kept  all  together,  and  held  me  out » 
temptations  to  join  them.  It  is  a  faot^  whioh  noit 
persons  must  have  observed,  that  the  momeat  a  wn 
leaves  his  own  fireside,  he  strives,  by  putting  on  gnnd 
airs,  and  otherwise,  to  pass  for  what  he  is  not  He 
alters  the  tone  of  his  voice,  throws  additioaal  dignitj 
into  his  aspect  and  gait,  and,  if  he  expecta  to  be  om- 
heard,  disoourses  on  topics  calculated  to  display  Im 
consequence.  Most  travellers  do  this,  rendering  then- 
selves  thereby  extremely  disagreeable.  For  myadf,  at 
least,  I  hate  people  of  consequence,  and  prefer  coa- 
versing  with  the  ragtag-and-bobtail  of  society;  per- 
sons altogether  without  pretensions,  withofat  titles,  ani 
often,  also,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  without  cash — ^thoe 
are  your  truly  merry  companions  on  a  jonney.  The 
Roman  poet  says, "  The  poor  man  sings  in  the  midst  of 
thieves*  because  he  has  nothing  to  lose ;"  and  traveUen 
who  are  veiy  nearly  in  that  predicament*  usually  take 
things  easily,  and  rely  confidently  on  Providence  to 
provide  them  with  breskfast,  dinner,  and  a  dihgeace. 

As  I  have  said,  I  did  not  make  up  towards  my  ooantij- 
men,  because  they  appeared  to  be  of  far  too  mneh  cob- 
sequence  for  me.  It  was  years  since  I  had  been  ia 
England ;  and  I,  therefore,  was  not  at  all  familiar  with 
the  current  topics  of  the  day.  Our  conntrymen,  of 
course,  are  all  politicians.  Not  that,  as  a  rale,  thej 
understand  politics,  bnt  that  it  is  the  most  exciting 
topic  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  They  now  talked 
of  the  principal  notabilities  of  the  day,  whose  namei» 
though  snfficiently  respectable,  need  not  be  r^eated 
here.  Political  reputations  are  easily  built  np^  espe- 
cially in  England ;  where  any  man  of  family  or  fortune, 
with  a  slight  dash  of  industry,  and  a  Very  modente 
amount  of  perseverance,  may  get  credit  for  all  manaer 
of  public  virtues.  He  has  but  to  select  a  hobby-horse 
for  himself,  and  to  ride  it  with  moderate  steadiness^  to 
be  set  down  for  a  great  patriot,  and  be  looked  apoa 
as  an  adorable  creature  among  the  ladies  of  his  pakj. 
Time,  of  course,  squares  his  account  with  fiuDe-Uhit 
is,  dissipates  his  pretensions  into  thin  air,  and  leaves 
him  overwhelmed  amid  the  formless  niina  of  oblivioD. 
But  he  is  not  the  less  a  notability  while  he  lives,  sod 
vanity  always  whispers  in  his  ear  that  he  will  ibim  sa 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  be  remembered  for 
ever. 

I  found  myself  at  supper,  purely  by  accident^  beside 
Madame  Carli,  whom  I  had  treated  during  the  day  with 
something  like  neglect ;  my  attention  having  been  ab- 
sorbed almost  entirely  by  the  disciple  kA  Ignatius  Loyok. 
She  was  now  resolved  that  I  should  do  penance  for  my 
sins,  and  for  some  time  would  only  converse  with  me  in 
the  most  distant  and  formal  manner.  I  am  not  the  lesst 
in  the  world  a  materialist ;  but  have  still  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  a  good  supper  and  sparkling  wines  pro* 
duce  a  wonderful  harmony  in  our  inicrooosmv  and  in- 
cline us  to  gossip  and  phdanthrc^y.     What  the 
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aiBiigg  ooDsisttid  of,  Heavoi  only  knows.  I  never 
pry  into  mysteries  of  that  sort ;  but  eat,  if  I  can,  what- 
erar  is  set  before  me»  and  am  tbankfnl  for  it.  I  only 
knov  that  ererything  that  eyening  seemed  yerynice,and 
that  the  wines  were  perfectly  delioioas«  Monsieur 
Carii,  since  his  arrival  at  Brigg,  had  made  a  discovery 
which  discomposed  him  considerably,  which  was,  that, 
having  left  France  daring  the  cholera,  he  oonid  not, 
vithont  the  consent  of  the  Governments  of  Piedmont 
and  the  Yahiis,  pass  into  Italy  in  less  than  a  week.  His 
behsvionr  at  supper  put  me  stron^y  in  mind  of  a 
hatter  in  the  service  of  the  Mai^^vine  of  Anspach. 
That  tedy,inw]iose  histoiythereweremanylittleoddsand 
ends  with  which  she  did  not  wish  common  fame  to  be 
acquainted,  gave  this  same  butler  a  guinea  to  hold  his 
peace  on  a  particular  point ;  but  the  money  took  him 
to  the  tavern,  where,  drinking  good  wine  with  his 
iiiends,  he  grew  warm  and  communicative,  and  related 
the  very  anecdote  which  her  ladyship  most  especially 
desired  to  be  forgotten.  Hearing  afterwards  of  his 
indiscretion,  she  reproached  him,  when  he  ingenuously 
replied,  '^  Ah !  your  ladyship  should  not  have  given  me 
money,  but  have  let  me  remain  sober;  for  I  am  exactly 
like  a  hedgehog — ^when  I  am  wet,  I  open." 

Monsieur  Carli,  until  the  wine  begiin  to  soften  his 
heart,  had  affected  all  the  airs  of  a  small  diplonmtist, 
and  would,  if  possible,  have  made  a  mystery  of  the  fact 
that  the  sun  shines  at  noon-day.  At  supper  his  tongue 
grew  supple,  and  scattered  about  confidence  as  a  cow's 
tail  scatters  dew-drops  in  the  morning  from  the  grass. 
He  professed  great  relish  for  our  society,  swore  we 
were  the  best  fellows  he  had  ever  met  with,  and  said 
it  would  give  him  the  utmost  possible  delight  to 
travel  round  the  world  with  us.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, our  intimacy  was  destined  to  be  cut  short  at  tltat 
luckless  town  of  Brig^,  unless — ^which  was  very  unlikely 
—there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  party  who  happened 
to  have  a  passport  for.  himself  and  for  his  wife,  and  yet 
had  left  lus  wife  behind  him.  "  In  that  case,'  *  cried  M. 
Carli,  in  great  animation,  '*he  could  take  Madame  under 
his  prot^^on,  get  her  over  the  frontier  as  his  own 
better-half,  and  then,  of  course,  deliver  her  to  me. 
For  myself,  I  could  easily  climb  the  hills  a  little,  and 
so  step  into  Piedmont  without  a  passport." 

Eventsappearedtohave&amedthemselvesjnst  asMon- 
sieur  Carli  wished,  for  I  happened  to  have  exactly  such 
a  passport,  except  that  it  would  have  enabled  me  to  take 
over  the  frontier  seven  other  persons,  in  addition  to  his 
wife.  When  I  mentioned  tMs  fact,  and  offered  to  take 
charge  of  Madame  Carli»  the  little  man  was  transported 
with  joy,  as  a  week  at  Brigg  would,  he  owned,  have  been 
the  death  of  him.  Besides,  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
cholera  was  close  at  his  heels;  and  as  it  was  to  escape 
this  fearful  malady  that  he  had  hurried  so  rapidly  out 
of  France,  there  was  nothing  he  would  not  have  given 
at  this  moment  to  be  lodged  safely  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  It  was  now  agreed  that  Madame  Carli  should 
be  Madame  St.  John  till  our  arrival  at  Duomo  d'Ossola. 

While  this  arrangement  was  in  the  course  of  com- 
pletioD,  Madame  Carli  and  I  were  engaged  in  passing 
a  separate  treaty  of  peace.  I  had  already  atoned  for 
the  negligence  of  the  day,  by  all  sorts  of  submissions, 
till  we  were  once  more  as  free  and  gay  as  ever.  This, 
of  coarse,  was  partly  owing  to  the  supper  and  the  wine, 
which  put  us  first  in  good  humour  with  ourselves,  and 
then  with  everybody  else.    We  kughed  and  chatted, 


and  appeared  to  have  known  ea<^  other  from  diild- 
hood,  so  familiar  and  easy  were  we  together — ^I  mean 
the  whole  group — Monsieur  Mom,  from  Anjou — ^tha 
young,  nameless  artist  from  Paris — the  commerdal 
traveller,  and  all.  This  last-mentioned  gentleman  was 
a  curious  specimen  of  the  Parisian  cockney.  He  was 
taking  a  magnificent  set  of  jewels  from  a  house  in  Paris 
to  Maria  Louise,  the  widow  of  Napoleon,  at  Parma; 
and  the  fear  of  being  robbed  prompted  him  to  conceal 
his  treasure.  The  vanity  of  having  been  entrusted  vrith 
it  overcame  his  fear,  and  he  exhibited  the  jewels  at  the 
supper  table.  They  wereworth  severalthousand  pounds; 
and  when  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  indiscretion,  he 
repented  of  it,  and  began  to  tremble  for  the  result. 
His  throat,  he  did  not  doubt,  would  be  cut  before  he 
reached  his  journey's  end.  In  his  eyes,  every  man 
around  him  became  a  robber ;  and  when  he  restored  the 
case  to  lus  pocket,  he  did  so  with  blanched  cheeks,  and 
hands  almost  smitten  with  paralysis. 

However,  we  presented  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
little  knot  of  Englishmen  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
They  ate  their  supper,  not  exactly  in  silence,  but  in  some- 
thing nearly  akin  to  it,  muttering  to  each  other  every 
now  and  then  between  a  growl  and  a  yawn,  and  looked 
as  if  they  would  have  preferred  being  snug  in  Cheap- 
side  or  May  Pair,  or  whatever  other  locality  they  be« 
longed  to.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  half  intoxicated 
with  animal  spirits,  made  an  immense  deal  of  pouc, 
and  ultimately  took  refuge  in  cigars,  to  the  intiodno- 
tion  of  which  no  one  objected.  I  soon  enveloped  my 
fair  companion  in  an  aromatic  cloud,  which  did  not, 
however,  in  the  slightest  degree  impede  her  utterance. 

As  the  inn  was  crowded,  it  was  necessary  for  us 
all,  except  the  married  couple,  to  put  up  with  double- 
bedded  rooms;  and,  as  fate  would  have  it,  the  oonuner- 
cial  traveller,  with  his  jewels,  fell  to  my  share.     He 
was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-three,  with  fiery-red 
hair  and  a  blowsy  face,  short,  slight,  and  eaten  up  with 
timidity  and  suspicion.    In  my  long,  drooping,  black 
mustaches  and  ragged  beard,  he  saw  so  manyundoubted 
indications  of  the  brigand — he  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  have  been  Monsieur  Morn's  companion.   But 
that  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    Monsieur  Mom's  ar- 
tistic friend  was  to  be  the  sharer  of.  his  apartment ; 
and  so  the  young  jeweller  submitted  to  sleep  on  rob- 
bery with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  assume.     Our 
beds  stood  each  in  a  recess  on  either  side  of  the  door, 
and,  long  after  I  was  comfortably  between  the  sheets, 
I  could  hear  my  companion  puffing,  blowing,  and  fum- 
bling about,  and  taking  precautions  for  securing  his 
treasure.     No  doubt  he  thrust  the  jewel-case  under 
hb  pillow,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  bawl  lustily  should 
I  attempt  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him  in  the  night. 
Being  heartily  tired,  we  both  fell  asleep.     We  were  to 
start  at  half-past  two,  to  commence  the  ascent  of  the 
Simplon.    In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  trampling  of 
many  feet  on  the  stairs  roused  me  from  sleep;  and,  sup- 
posing it  was  time  to  get  ready,  I  went  over  to  awake 
my  companion,  who,  strange  to  say,  slept  like  a  top. 
I  had  to  shake  him,  and  bawl  several  times,  before  I 
could  perceive  the  least  sign  of  returning  animation. 
When  he  did  at  length  awake,  he  gave  a  striking  proof 
of  his  commercial  education ;  for,  supposing  me  to  be 
a  robber  burst  suddenly  into  the  room,  he  cried  out, 
in  extreme  fear  and  agony,  "The  man  with  the  money 
and  jewels  is  in  the  othi^  bed  V    A  loud  shout  of 
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langbter  from  me  oonyineed  him  he  had  made  a  mit> 
take.  "  80,  my  friend,"  said  I,  "  you  have  no  objco- 
tion  to  get  my  throat  cut  while  you  can  save  your  own. 
Howerer,  that  is  not  the  question  just  now.  Get  up ; 
all  the  travellers  are  in  motion — ^we  must  dress  and  be 
off.  On  ringing  for  alight,  however,  we  found  we  had 
not  yet  been  in  bed  fall  half-an-hour ;  so  we  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  a  second  rest,  and  sweet  sleep,  on  which,  if 
I  were  writing  an  epic  poem,  I  would  bestow  as  many 
fond  and  grateful  epithets  as  Homer  does.  In  fact,  I 
am  never  weary  of  repeating, with  Sancho  Panza^  "Bles- 
sed be  the  man  who  invented  sleep!  it  wrappeth  one 
about  like  a  garment."  So  thought  I  and  the  commer- 
cial traveller,  in  the  comfortable  bedroom  at  Brigg. 
8till,  between  sleeping  and  waking  there  is  always  a 
short  interval,  which  people,  of  course,  employ  accord- 
ing to  their  fancy.  I  generally,  at  such  moments, 
build  castles  in  the  air;  and  most  magnificent  castles 
they  often  are,  too,  illuminated  with  beauty,  and  per* 
fumed  with  "  Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shores  of 
Araby  the  blest."  On  the  occasion  in  question,  there 
were  two  strange  sides  to  my  castle ;  the  one  consist- 
ing of  a  bright  glimpse  of  home  at  Jolimont ;  the  other 
of  Alpine  summits  and  sunny  Italy.  The  room  was  full 
of  thick  darkness,  save  when  a  grey  glimmer  entered 
at  the  small  casement,  shaken  occasionally  by  the  wind. 
My  Parisian  Argus  already  slept  over  his  jewels,  as  his 
snoring  proved  indubitably;  otherwise  there  prevailed 
entire  stillness  in  the  house.  Without,  the  notes  of 
a  distant  screech-owl  sounded  through  the  air,  intimat- 
ing that  she,  at  least,  considers  herself  a  fit  companion 
for  night,  and  ever  meditates  and  listens  to  her  own 
voice,  albeit  none  of  the  sweetest.  Visions  of  glaciers, 
and  virgin  snow,  and  piny  chasms,  and  thundering  cata- 
racts, formed  the  avenue  by  which  I  approached  the 
land  of  dreams,  where  I  at  length  forgot  all  terrestrial 
things  among  the  palm  bowers  of  the  distant  Nile. 

Whether  we  are  happy  or  miserable,  time  goes  on 
at  the  old  rate,  and  brings  about  the  hour  for  parting, 
whether  it  be  from  the  summit  of  bHss,  or  from  the 
depth  of  woe.  At  half -past  two,  there  was  knocking 
at  every  door  in  the  inn  at  Brigg ;  and  drowsy  travel- 
lers shuffled  themselves  hastily  into  their  clothes,  in 
order  to  have  as  much  spare  time  as  possible  for  forti- 
fying the  inner  man.  An  inn  is  generally  a  pleasant 
place;  for,  as  soon  as  you  open  your  bedroom  door,  the 
delicious  steams  of  coffee  and  fried  bacon  greet  yoor 
nostrils.  Money  is  a  glorious  thing,  for  it  sets  all  the 
world  m  motion,  and  keeps  cooks  and  kitchen-wenches 
up  half  the  night  to  provide  for  your  enjoyment  in  the 
morning.  Not  that  they  think  it  a  hardship ;  like  the 
racehorse,  they  enjoy  the  sport,  as  well  as  the  rider, 
and  always  find  time,  in  some  snug  comer  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  to  get  as  much  sleep  as  they  stand 
in  need  of.  Besides,  there  is  an  excitement  in  the 
operations  of  the  kitchen,  especially  as  they  can  always 
taste  of  the  best,  and  that,  too,  before  it  is  served  up  to 
you.  There  is,  after  all,  nothing  like  a  breakfast-table 
before  a  journey ;  and  one  would  never  grow  weary  of 
describing  it,  if  it  were  not  that  it  is  exceedingly  mo- 
notonous. On  the  thing  itself,  appetite  confers  no- 
velty daily.  You  are  not  at  all  the  less  disposed  to 
breakfast  to-day  because  you  breakfetsted  yesterday ; 
whereas,  in  a  narrative^  one  breakfast  will  generally  do, 
by  way  of  a  specimen.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  ob- 
serve that  fhmwaa  coiuidmbleTiaiety  in  our  AJpine 


break&sts.  They  sometimeeeomprdiendedbnfled  kid- 
neys, nutton-ehops,  a  slice  of  venison,  deKeioiB  hotter, 
honey,  and  eggs,  with  rolls  hot  from  the  ovm,  i&d  eof- 
fee  fit  for  the  denisens  of  Olympus.  A  poet  of  tke 
present  day,  not  over  scrupulous  about  the  sonrees  of 
hia  inspiration,  exchuma  in  one  of  his  pieces — 

**  ril  not  tnfj  heaven's  prinees, 
Whik,  with  mowy  arm,  fiir  me 

Kate  the  ehina  tea-cup  riaam. 
And  poon  out  her  hest  Bohea.** 

Had  he  known  Madame  Carli,  he  would  km  kft 
out  Kate,  and  tried  to  get  her  name  into  his  vtnes, 
for  moat  aaaurediy  she  preaided  over  ibe  ooffee-pot 
like  a  sylph ;  and  when  she  raised  ker  am,  vbieli 
was  as  white  and  round  aa  any  Xate'a  in  the  vodd, 
the  sight  of  it  added  additionai  flavour  to  tbe 
Mocha.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  I  ww  nov  pii- 
rileged  to  admire  her,  ainos  she  was  to  be  my  wife  as 
far  aa  Duomo  d'Oasola.  However,  efen  at  that  istal 
breakfa8t-table>  the  jokes  began  which  were  to  od  bj 
keeping  my  fair  friend  and  her  huafaand  priaonni  io 
the  Alps.  She  was  now  addressed  invariaUy  as  Madane 
St.  John;  and  Monsieur  Oarli  waa  conqpliaattited  npon 
being  a  single  man.  The  breakfast^  ncverthekai,  went 
off  pleasantly ;  the  coffee  was  sipped,  tke  roUs,  better, 
eggs,  &o.,  eaten,  and,  even  at  that  earij  hoar,  eigm 
were  lighted,  to  enable  ua  the  better  to  enoottatar  tke 
keen  air  of  the  Upper  Alpa. 


chjutxa  Yin. 

THE    IKK    AT    B&I60. 

There  is  a  pleasant  and  an  unpleasant  aide  to  BMst 
things.  Even  making  love  to  a  pretty  womn  bss  its 
drawbacks.  First,  the  foreknowledge  that  it  must  eone 
to  an  end ;  and,  second,  the  fact  of  having  a  milti' 
tude  of  rivals.  With  respect  to  irnna,  their  delights  go 
on  rising  like  a  flood  tide,  till  you  oome  to  the  disagree- 
able moment  of  calling  for  your  bilL  Then  there  9  a 
sort  of  shiver  in  your  purse,  a  kind  of  golden  hysteric, 
occasioned  by  the  approaching  separation  of  the  eoin 
from  its  comfortable  quaiiers.  This,  at  least,  is  tk 
way  with  most  persons.  For  myself,  I  never  wev  a 
purse,  but  have  a  large  open  pocket,  which  lets  ou^ 
the  money  as  a  sieve  does  water-~easily,  and  iritkont 
pain.  My  theory,  however,  is,  that  you  durald  tieat 
gold  as  a  stranger,  according  to  the  maxim  of  aatiqntT 
— ^welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.  H 
you  have  time  to  make  its  acquaintanoe,  you  ire  ^ 
to  get  fond  of  it ;  and  then  shaking  hands  and  biddii^ 
adieu  are  far  from  pleasant.  Your  intereonrse  slrani^ 
be  a  sort  of  omnibus  intimacy,  and  never  go  benmd  a 
nod,  or  a  sort  of  civil  greeting,  which  provokes  00  in- 
clination to  sigh  in  either  party ;  you  langh  is  m 
meet,  and  laugh  as  you  part,  and  there  b  ao  end  of 
it.  You  should  treat  money  as  a  landlord  doe?  \o> 
customer — ^that  is,  get  as  much  as  you  can  oot  of  it, 
and  then  turn  it  about  its  business.  Byron  mp,  9QD^ 
where,  that  a  great  deal  maybe  bought  for  fifty  lewis  i 
and  he  was  a  good  judge  in  matters  of  that  sort  Bot 
foreigners  ffenerally  treat  money  more  affcdionatelj 

cheeks  before  they  can  mske  up  ihxar  minds  to  let  it 
go,  unattended,  into  ^e  wide  world.  You  woold  tiuBt 
they  were  animated  by  a  sort  of  parental  solieJMl^ 
and  that  they  had  fdt  tiie  Um)ea  0f  ittStotnitrjr  ftr  vvo? 
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At  any  nte^  W^  tftTem  reekoiiiiig»— impleaaant 
to  ererybodj  who  has  tho  slightest  attachment  for 
Mammon — ^bdonUy  disagreeable  to  the  natires  of  the 
Continent,  who  aU,  on  this  point,  foster  a  sort  of  80- 
dahst  theory,  formed  from  the  practioe  in  "  Cabet's 
Icaria,"  that  innkeepers  should  famish  you  with  what- 
ever yon  want,  gratis.  In  descending  the  stairs,  I 
heard  a  fearful  row  in  the  kitchen;  an^  with  the  true 
propensity  of  a  trayeller,  looked  in,  just  to  see  what  it 
was  all  about.  The  scene  was  excessively  comic.  At 
the  further  end  was  a  man  in  a  short  shirt  and  red 
wooUen  nightcap,  sputtering  and  foammg  like  a  maniac, 
and  struggling  yiolently  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  two  women,  who  held  him  like  vices,  which, 
for  aught  I  know,  they  were.  Near  the  door  stood  the 
objects  of  his  fury.  Professor  Mom,  and  his  companion 
the  artist.  These  gentlemen,  not  having  had  their 
equammity  restored  by  their  good  breakfast,  or  hav- 
ing suffered  it  to  be  again  mffied  by  the  bill,  were 
describing,  in  the  most  provoking  terms,  the  wretched 
accommodation  of  their  bed-chamber.  "  If  I  had  you 
ia  France,"  said  the  elder,  and  more  provoking  of  the 
two,  **  I  would  hand  you  over,  as  a  'maudais  mjet*  to 
the  poHoe.  You  are,  in  fact,  a  common  cheat." 
Then  addressmg  me — ^''You  shall  be  judge,"  he 
added.  '*  What  sort  of  bed  you  had,  I  don't  know ; 
bat  when  we  went  up  staun,and  had  got  fairly  into  onrs, 
we  found  that  a  damp  towel  had  been  tucked  along 
the  top,  in  imitation  of  a  sheet,  and  that  the  pillows 
and  bolsters  were  stuffed  with  peach  stones,  which,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  sleep,  we  amused  ourselves  all 
night  in  throwing  at  the  bugs. ' '  ''But,  Monsieur,*'  in- 
terrupted his  oompanion,  "  my  pillow  was  still  worse, 
it  palfntated  with  life ;  it  was  simply  what  in  Paris  we 
call  a  bag  of  fleas."  Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that 
these  communications  were  unintermpted.  At  every 
particular  the  landlord  roared  out,  *'  Cochon  / — mlainf 
menieur  / — ckien  /*'  with  other  phrases  equally  compli- 
mentary, all  the  while  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
escape  from  the  gripe  of  his  wife  and  the  sturdy  Dul- 
dneawho  acted  as  cook  to  the  establishment.  "  Pray, 
let  him  go^'*  cried  the  Professor  coolly ;  "  I  will  soon 
beat  him  into  good  manners,  as  our  armies  did  his 
country."  "  Nay,* '  I  interposed,  "  that  is  ungenerous ; 
it  is  no  credit  to  France  to  have  overcome  Switzer- 
land in  war.  Pray,  settle  the  matter  without  diverg- 
ing into  politics/'  ''You  are  quite  right,"  answered 
Mom,  with  the  utmost  good  humour.  **  And  now,  you 
cat-throat,"  addressing  himself  to  the  landlord, "  there 
is  your  money,  which  you  deserve  just  as  much  as  the 
man  who  stops  one  on  the  highway."  So  saying,  he  and 
his  oompanion  threw  down  the  proper  amount  of 
francs  and  sous,  and  stalked  haughtily  out  of  the 
kitdien,  in  search  of  the  diligence.  Having  settled  with 
the  waiter  up  stairs,  I  was  enabled  to  attend  to  my 
fair  companion,  who  had  held  my  arm,  without  uttering 
a  word,  during  the  whole  of  the  littie  dialogue  above 
communicated.  ■ 

CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  PISSAQB  Of  THE  SIlfPLON. 

I  was  never  so  much  struck  by  the  pitiful  smallness 
of  human  dedogs  as  on  stepping  out  of  the  inn  at 
Brigg  into  the  lories  of  an  Alpine  night.  The 
nxmntaana  rose  around  in  indescribable  mijesty,  and 
the  ftara  hckri,  down  upon  us  Ukt  the  eyes  of  God 
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sublime.  I  was  glad  to  have  eseaped,  from  bugs  and 
bills,  and  vulgar  objurgations,  into  the  grandeur  of  this 
mighty  theatre,  which  for  a  while  absorbed  my  thoughts 
entirely.  It  was  about  half-past  two  when  we  started* 
shortly  after  which  the  atmosphere  became  overcast 
with  clouds,  which  so  completely  obscured  the  stars 
and  moon  that  we  could  see  nothing.  We  had, 
therefore,  to  depend  entirely  on  the  resources  of  con- 
versation, which  commenced  with  a  dissertation  on 
peace,  by  a  German  traveller  who  joined  us  at  Brigg. 
The  work  of  the  Abb^  St.  Pierre,  edited  by  Jean 
Jacquea  Rousseau,  had,  it  seems,  fallen  into  his  hands 
early  in  Ufe,  and  made  so  great  an  impression  on  him, 
that  he  was  now  travelling  about  the  world  in  the 
hope  of  making  proselytes  to  his  theory.  Every  man 
is  respectable  who  is  sincere ;  and,  therefore,  it  would 
have  been  wrong  to  laugh  at  our  pacific  Don  Quixote, 
who  expected  the  speedy  advent  of  the  millennium-— or 
rather  the  return,  as  he  called  it,  of  the  golden  age. 
Monsieur  Carli  was  his  first  antagonist ;  but  his  edu- 
cation had  been  too  Oriental  to  give  fair  play  to  his 
logical  powers.  He,  therefore,  broke  down  speecyiy, 
and  left  the  field  open  to  my  friend  Mom,  who  de- 
fmded  vigorously,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  with  suc- 
cess, the  mission  of  the  sword,  I  have,  practically,  all 
my  life  been  a  man  of  peace,  and  therefore  my  sym- 
pathies are,  of  course,  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  spindle 
and  the  spinning-jenny ;  but  I,  nevertheless,  entertain 
a  profound  reverence  for  the  sword,  which,  like  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  is  often  not  at  all  comprehended 
by  those  who  bear  it.  It  is  in  itself  a  sacred  symbol 
— ^the  symbol  of  justice,  supported  by  might;  and  not, 
as  is  too  often  supposed,  a  vile  instrument  designed  by 
Providence  to  work  only  the  ends  of  despotism.  That 
it  has  constantly  been  perverted,  is  too  true;  but  let  no 
free  man  be  so  far  false  to  himself  as  to  forswear  his 
allegiance  to  this  mysterious  representative  of  liberty. 
The  sword  should  glitter  over  every  man's  hearth;  not 
that  it  may  be  ready  to  shed  innocent  blood,  but  that 
it  may  be  wielded  to  protect  that  hearth,  and  the 
altars  which  ennoble  and  sanctify  it.  Ditlee  et  decorem 
ett  pro  pairia  mari.  Death  is  our  portion,  whether  we 
be  bond  or  free,  noble  or  ignoble.  Of  all  common- 
places, none  is  so  commonplace  as  this;  yet  are  we  slow 
to  draw  from  it  the  inference  that  death  in  the  service 
of  liberty,  on  the  red  battle-field,  when  by  an  upright 
and  honourable  life  we  are  prepared  to  die,  is  more 
desirable  than  the  tranquil  breathing  out  of  our  souls 
on  a  feather-bed  in  a  close  room.  The  reason  is,  that 
when  we  take  up  arms  in  a  good  cause,  we  are  con- 
scious of  performing  a  sacred  duty.  God  gave  us  life, 
not  that  we  might  preserve  it  at  auy  price,  but  that 
we  might  know  when  and  where  to  lay  it  down  at  his 
bidding.  War,  consequently,  is  not  to  be  denounced 
because  it  occasions  a  great  sacrifice  of  human  life,  for 
peace  also  occasions  the  destruction  of  life  no  less 
certainly  or  profusely ;  for  from  peace  proceeds  secu- 
rity— from  security,  false  confidenee — from  false  confi- 
dence, the  too  great  increase  of  the  population — from 
this  too  great  increase,  poverty  and  distress,  and 
famine  and  pestilence,  which  dig  more  gi-aves  on  the 
earth's  surface  than  the  most  destructive  wars.  But 
it  is  not  for  the  people  to  determine  in  monarohiea 
whether  there  shall  be  war  or  peace.  Kings  and 
their  ministers  decide  for  tiie  nation.     This  is  an 
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non  may  be  unjust.  If  so,  however,  there  maj  be 
JQstioe  on  the  other  side ;  and  when  force  is  employed 
for  the  perpetration  of  evil,  force  may  snrelybe  employed 
for  the  prevention  of  it.  Consequently,  if  you  demon- 
strate the  wickedness  of  a  war,  considered  from  one 
point  of  view,  you  only  prove  how  hnmane  and  de- 
fensible it  is  when  regarded  from  the  other  side. 

This,^  I  own,  however,  was  a  strange  topic  to  be 
discussed  on  such  an  occasion;  and  I  volmitarily  put 
an  end  to  it  by  proposing,  that,  as  the  diligence  crept 
abng  at  something  worse  than  a  snail's-paoe,  we 
should  all  get  out,  and  walk  up  the  mountains. 
My  proposition  being  approved  of,  we  alighted;  and, 
separating  into  couples,  I  got  accidentally  divided 
from  Madame  Carli.  I  selected  in  her  stead  one  of 
our  bug-bitten  companions,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  agreeable  fellow;  and  with  him  I  walked  on 
ahead.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  morning.  Far  in 
the  distance  behind  us,  the  summits  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  blanched  with  snow,  pierced  the  sky,  while  the 
bright  moonlight  seemed  to  repose  with  pleasure  on 
their  cold,  glittering  peaks.  Towards  the  south-west 
the  sight  plunged  down  a  scries  of  deep  valleys,  partly 
lighted  up  by  the  moon,  partly  enveloped  in  shadow, 
while  one  solitary  lamp  from  some  window,  perhaps  in 
Brigg^  sparkled  like  a  star  among  the  rooks  below. 
Scattered  masses  of  white,  silvery  vapour  hovered  over 
the  distant  valleys  and  lowlands  far  beneath,  and 
looked  like  a  broken  floor,  through  which  the  moon's 
rays  penetrated  to  the  earth.  Close  by  the  road,  chasms, 
wliich  in  the  moonlight  appeared  of  prodigious  depth, 
wound  along,  while  rapid  torrents,  whose  white  foam 
was  once  or  twice  visible  between  the  dark  pines, 
brawled  and  roared  at  the  bottom.  Here  and  there, 
vast  conical  mountains  sprang  up  from  these  abysses, 
and  their  white  beads,  clothed  with  preternatural 
beauty  by  the  moonlight,  at  once  astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  imagination.  The  stars  shone  with  amazing 
brightness,  and  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  in 
particular,  seemed  to  have  a  brilliance  and  beauty  I  had 
never  observed  before.  But  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  dawn  surpassed  everything.  The  snow-sprinkled 
peaks  of  the  Alps  now  seemed  to  become  transparent ; 
while  starlight,  moonlight,  and  the  pale  yellow  metallic 
brilliance  of  the  sky,  flushed  with  the  first  approaches 
of  the  dawn,  diffused  over  every  rock,  and  glen,  and 
stream,  and  forest,  and  glacier,  avrild,  sparkling,  mys- 
terious, unearthly  beauty,  which  electrified  the  very 
soul.  I  see  I  am  repeating  the  same  terms  again  and 
again ;  but  language,  with  all  its  plastic  power,  is  in- 
sufficient to  render  with  fidelity  the  numerous  exquisite 
emotions  which  at  such  times  crowd  i^K>n  the  mind. 
I  was  certainly  for  a  time  literally  "wrapt,  inspired.'* 
Heaven  appeared  to  touch  earth,  aad  Poetry  sat  en- 
throned upon  the  mountains.  But  such  raptures  can- 
not last.  With  the  increase  of  light,  much  of  the 
gigantic  sublimity  of  the  scene  dwindled  away,  though 
enough  remained  to  render  the  passage  of  the  Simplon 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in  the  world. 

We  walked  on  to  Fersal,  where  we  took  a  second 
breakfast,  among  the  delicacies  of  which  was  some  of 
the  most  delicious  honey  I  had  ever  tasted.  We  stiU 
continued  to  ascend  for  several  hours.  But  I  was 
now  tired  of  walking,  and  got  into  the  cabriolet  of  the 
diligence,  where  I  could  see.  the  scene  at  my  ease. 
My  companioni^  whoall  seemed  to  have  taken  a  great 


liking  to  me,  brought  me  delicioQS  Alpine  nspbeniei  nl 
strawberries,  with  a  ourious  little  fruit  calkd  eminek^ 
peculiar  to  those  elevated  regtuMis.  The  leaves  of  tke 
last-mentioned  plant,  reddened  by  the  autumn,  litenllv 
illuminated  the  whole  face  of  the  mountains  in  scle- 
ral places.  At  length  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ptss, 
and  saw  the  streams  turn  their  back  upon  Switier- 
land,  and  roll  their  sparkling  waters,  against  the  moiB- 
ing  sun,  towards  Italy. 

CHAFTBB  X. 
XADAHB     CARLI. 

At  the  village  of  the  Simplon  we  stopped  MMb 
to  change  horses,  drink  brandy  and  water,  and  smoke 
a  cigar.  The  eomducteur^  a  fedlow  of  infinite  appetite^ 
likewise  ate  another  meal,  upon  which  it  wodd  be 
difficult  to  bestow  a  name.  He  had  eaten  two  breik. 
fasts  already,  and  meant  to  lunch  a  little  further  on; 
so  that  it  was  a  sort  of  third  breakfast,  or  first  luncfaeos. 
The  name,  however,  mattered  very  liUle  to  him.  Bda^ 
a  philosopher,  he  ate  when  Im  was  hungry,  asd 
drank  when  he  was  thirsty,  without  troubling  himadf 
at  all  to  know  whether  the  world  approved  of  his  goiBg^ 
on  or  not.  I  should  most  Hkcdy  have  followed  \k 
example,  but  that  our  second  breakfast  at  Persal  bd 
blunted  my  appetite.  While  he  was  regaling  himsdf 
on  the  good  things  to  be  obtained  at  so  great  aa  d^ 
vation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  I  amused  myMif 
with  exchanging  tender  adieus  with  MadasM  CarlL 

Our  flirtation  had  been  unfortunate,  for  my  Frenek 
companions,  preferring  theirown  amusement  to  the  soiid 
interests  of  poor  Monsieur  Carli,  had  so  worried  sad 
tormented  him  about  the  supposed  dangmr  he  vodd 
run  by  getting  me  to  take  his  vrife  as  mine  over  tk 
frontier,  that  his  imagination  became  alarmed;  so  tbk 
be  chose  rather  to  be  detained  at  Simplon,  as  aposon 
suspected  of  cholera,  than  carry  out  the  plan  of  enter- 
ing Piedmont,  which  we  had  so  sagadoualy  formed  it 
Brigg. 

Our  stratagem,  had  it  been  discovered,  might  fasre 
caused  me  considerable  embarrassmeiit;  but  the  mk 
of  this  I  was  willing  to  incur,  to  oblige  him.  Whes 
too  late,  he  found  that  he  might  veiy  wd  hire 
taken  Dogberry  *s  phrase  for  his  motto,  **  Write  me 
down  an  ass."  He  now  came  to  me  with  his  vife, 
to  express  his  regret — called  Monsieur  Mom  and  tbe 
rest  *'  dee  impertinenit,^^  and  said  that  he  fch  qute 
ashamed  at  being  made  their  dupe. 

"  Here,  during  a  whole  week,"  said  he,  "shall  I  do 
penance  for  having  been  silly  enough  to  misoosstne 
your  motives;  but,  Monsieur,  we  shall  meet  st  MI1ib» 
where  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  to  you  that,  thoagb  I 
have  been  for  the  moment  a  jealous  fool,  it  was  kt 
for  a  moment.  What  else  I  would  and  ought  to  c^, 
I  leave  Madame  to  express  for  me." 

So  saying,  he  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  sod 
walked  off.  Madame  Carli,  Uiongh  one  of  the  best 
women  in  the  world,  was  still  a  bit  of  a  coquette, 
and,  in  ball-rooms  or  on  a  journey,  liked  to  make  love 
pour  pauer  le  tempi.  It  was  agreeable,  she  ssid; 
and  then  it  was  so  long  since  she  had  met  aoy  om 
like  me— by  exact  computation  of  time^  probab^  six 
weeks — ^I  was  so  earnest,  so  sincere.  I  eooM  do 
no  other  than  bow,  and  press  her  hand — eomphmeats 
and  flattery  are  so  delightful  from  a  wonuuil  1 
professed  to  have  been  immenady  hapjpj,  and  said  I 
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did  Boi  doaU  that  we  should  pass  our  time  most 
pleaaaatiy  together  at  MUan.  Hov  many  more  fine 
things  we  might  have  uttered,  I  know  not ;  but 
just  then  I  saw  the  remorseless  Professor  running 
among  the  trees»  in  search  of  us.  Thwe  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  We  might  never  see  each  other 
again ;  and  could  we  part  like  two  statues  ?  No !  We 
bent  our  heads  towards  each  other;  and  I  fear  I  kissed 
Madame  GarlL  But  if  I  did,  the  time,  and  place,  and 
circnmstances  will,  I  trust,  constitute  my  apology. 
We  were,  I  know  not  how  many  thousand  feet  in  the 
air,  surrounded  by  snows  and  glaciers.  Everything 
there  was  cold  but  the  heart,  and  the  kiss  was  decorous 
aod  fraternal,  just  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  We  then 
shook  bands^  and  promised  faithfully  to  meet  at  Milan. 
Bat  did  weP  No!  Prom  that  time  to  this,  Madame 
Garli  has  been,  among  the  millions  of  Eve's  daughters 
who  tread  the  maxy  surface  of  this  planet  in  smiles,  in- 
visible to  me.  Her  husband,  though  something  of  an 
Oriental  in  feeling,  was  at  bottom  a  right  good  fellow ; 
and  I  trust  her  life  has  been  a  hi^py  one. 

''Ah!  I  had  lost  yon,"  exchdmed  the  Professor.  **BxkX 
what  was  that  little  doud  of  drapery  which  has  just 
disappeared  behind  the  foliage  ?*' 

"  It  was  nothing;"  said  I. 

"  Then,  nothing  kt  it  be,"  answered  he.  ''  But 
come;  there  is  a  countryman  of  yours  down  here  in 
inmt  of  the  inn,  who  appears  so  grand,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  iriite,  you  had  better  speak  to  him.  After 
having  taken  bis  place  in  the  diligence,  he  turned  away 
proudly  from  every  one,  as  if  we  were  not  worth  lookmg 
at^  and  is  now  gazing  at  the  Alps,  as  though  they  alone 
were  worthy  to  be  his  oompantons.  Pray  come,  and 
tiy  whether  pride  has  congealed  him  into  an  icicle  or 
not" 

''He  does  not  speak  French  or  Italian,'*  I  replied. 

"  How  do  yon  know  ?"  inquired  the  Professor. 

I  felt  quite  sure  of  it ;  and,  coming  out  just  at  that 
moment  upon  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  inn,  went  for- 
ward, and  politely  addressed  my  countryman  in  Prench. 
He  made  me  a  profound  bow,  but  said  nothing.  I 
then  spoke  in  Italian,  with  the  same  result.  Upon 
thiik  quite  sore  that  my  conjecture  was  well  founded, 
I  addressed  him  in  English.  "  Ah!  I  am  so  delighted!*' 
cried  he ;  *'  but,  from  your  beard  and  mustache,  I  took 
you  to  be  a  foreigner,  and  thought  I  should  be  perse- 
cuted all  the  way  to  Milan.  Where  do  you  sit  in  the 
diligence?  Can't  I  get  a  seat  by  you  P'' 

"  I  have  managed,"  I  said,  "  to  secure  a  place  in  the 
cabriolet,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  scenery;"  at 
which  he  looked  bknk,  being  booked  for  the  interior. 
By  a  little  manasuviing,  however,  we  got  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  to  cede  to  him  his  place,  which  was  really 
a  great  saoiifiooy  as,  from  the  hot  and  dose  inside  of 
the  diligence,  nothing  oould  be  seen. 

Nothing  so  speedily  palls  upon  the  appetite  as  mag- 
nifioeat  scenery.  At  least  I  can  speak  for  myself:  I 
have  at  times  derived  extreme  pleasure  from  the  sight 
of  the  Alps,  especially  of  those  wild  and  sayage  por- 
tions of  tJiem  which  suggest  ideas  of  death  and  utter 
deaolation-^where  the  water  comes  rolling  and  foaming 
down  preoipitous  rocks,  among  dark  pine  forests,  and 
tumhlea  into  ahnost  bottomless  gulfs  below,  where 
yon  shudder  as  yon  lean  over  to  catch  the  last  sight  of 
them.  Enough  of  this  sort  of  scenery  had  presented 
itsilf  to  OS  on  our  desceot  towaeds  Italy;  but  if  there 


be  those  who  can  gaze  with  undiminished  pleasure  up* 
on  mountain  after  mountain — who  never  grow  weary  of 
the  hills,  and  long  earnestly  for  the  sight  of  a  plain — 
I  may  envy,  but  cannot  understand  them.  Long  be- 
fore we  reached  Duomo  d'Ossola  I  was  sick  of  the 
Alps,  and  eagerly  desired  to  behold  the  verdant  flats  of 
Lombardy,  that  I  might  be  delivered  from  the  eternal 
pine  forests,  cascades,  and  cataracts,  and  endless  succes- 
sion of  peaked  mountains,  each  eiactly  like  the  other. 
I  have  a  powerful  sympathy  with  the  grand  in  nature, 
but  have  still  greater  love  of  variety.  It  was  with  in- 
expressible satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I  caught  the  first 
view  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  where  beanty  of  the  softest 
kind  succeeds  tosavage  grandeur.  Ah!  who  that  is  happy 
would  not  live  on  the  shores  of  that  lake,  which  looks 
like  a  fragment  of  Fairyland  thrown  in  by  accident 
among  the  rough  realities  of  this  earth?  I  would  not 
describe  the  scene  if  I  could,  it  has  so  often  been  de- 
lineated. But,  with  my  mind's  eye,  I  see  it  now-— a 
broadexpanseof  water,  spreadingamong  winding  shores, 
which  conceal  its  extent ;  terraced  banks  covered  with 
verdure,  and  dotted  thickly  with  white,  glittering  villas; 
isles  of  poetic  beauty,  floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake;  and,  far  away  towards  the  west,  serene 
and  quiet  towns,  sending  up  their  peaceful  domestic 
smoke  against  the  evening  sky.  The  golden  light  of 
sunset  bathed  everything  in  splendour;  and  my  heart 
beat  with  a  strange  delight^  to  feel  that  I  was  at  length 
in  Italy. 

CHAPTKB  XI. 
SNrnANCZ  IKTO  ITALY. 

What  would  not  those  who  have  felt  much,  give  to 
be  able  to  chronicle  all  their  sensations  P  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  what  we  kam  from  experience  belongs 
to  our  outer  life,  while  what  we  feel  is  treasured  up  in 
our  heart  of  hearts.  The  obscurity  of  evening  was 
over  Italy  as  I  approached  it.  She  was  like  a  beauty 
meeting  her  lover  beneath  her  yeU.  Though  not  un- 
conscious of  the  loveliness  extendiDg  around  on  all 
sides,  I  longed  for  sunrise  to  reveal  it  to  me.  My 
pleasure  was  too  great  to  be  enjoyed  in  darkness;  I 
therefore  wished  for  day,  that,  by  rendering  the  ob- 
ject of  my  admiration  half  visible  to  sight,  as  it  were, 
I  might  deprive  it  of  those  mysterious  additions  be- 
stowed by  fancy,  which  rendered  its  enjoyment  almost 
oppressive.  Mohammed  pronounced  the  approach  to 
Damascus  too  delicious ;  and  I  found  it  impossible  to 
sleep  on  the  night  before  my  arrival  at  Thebes.  The 
soul  at  such  moments  feels  a  tumultuous  joy,  which 
stem  reason,  perhaps,  will  scarcely  justify;  but  the 
sources  of  it  are  withm  yon — you  havebeen  replenishing 
them  from  your  childhood  by  the  study  of  history, 
poetry,  and  romance.  It  is  you  who  make  the  earth  a 
paradise  or  a  hell  for  yourself.  I  would  not  sleep  on 
the  night  of  my  arrival  in  Italy — that  is,  I  determined 
to  resist  it;  but  having  been  kept  awake  by  superior 
excitement  the  whole  of  the  night  before,  my  resolu- 
tion was  only  half  kept.  I  found  myself  dosing  and 
dreaming  perpetually,  as  the  heavy  diligence,  laden  with 
sleeping  men  and  women,  went  jolting  drowsily  along 
the  plams  of  Lombardy.  Will  the  reader  panlon  me 
if  I  relate  one  of  my  dreams?  I  have  said  that  I  had 
left  at  home  a  host  of  children,  among  whom  was  a 
charming  little  girl,  six  months  oUl.  There  is  no  ex- 
plaining the  meohaiusm  of  fieuicy;  bat,  after  travelling 
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long  and  to  thioiurhilieiiiireal  worildJiniTed  at  lengh 
at  the  garden  of  Jolimont,  when  I  saw  my  baby  mu^ 
ing  in  her  mother's  arms.  I  stooped  forward  to  kiss  her; 
she  playfully  retreated.  A  second  and  a  third  trial 
were  made*  Being  seated  on  the  box  beside  the 
driver,  I  nearly,  in  my  dreaming  eagerness,  precipi- 
tated myself  forvrard  upon  the  horses,  and  awoke  with 
an  instinctive  effort  to  recover  my  position.  The  domes 
and  towers  of  Milan  just  at  that  moment  rose  before 
me,  bathed  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  dawn ;  and  the 
rich  verdure  of  the  plains  on  all  sides  was  glittering 
with  dew.  On  the  right,  far  in  the  distance,  were  the 
towering  Alps,  rosy  with  the  sun's  first  rays,  and 
piercing  the  blue  sky  with  a  thousand  luminous  pin- 
nacles. Not  even  Austrian  despotism  can  deprive 
the  Lombards  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  moments, 
though  the  pleasure  must  be  dashed  by  the  con- 
sciousness that,  whatever  may  be  their  physical  enjoy- 
ments^ they  still  are  slaves. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  design  to  describe  cities,  or 
churches,  or  palaces,  or  pictures.  The  guide-books  do 
that.  I  went,  of  course,  to  the  cathedral,  and  glanced 
over  all  its  curiosities.  But  I  find  nothing  about  them 
in  my  memory,  and  therefore  shall  say  nothing.  I 
remember  perfectly  well  that,  on  entering  Lombardy, 
my  passport  was  taken  from  me,  and  forwarded  to 
Milan,  where  I  was  told  it  would  be  delivered  to  me  on 
demand.  There  is,  of  course,  no  living  in  any  Austrian 
city  without  a  passport;  so,  the  very  first  morning  after 
my  arrival,  I  had  no  sooner  breakfasted  than  I  sallied 
forth  in  search  of  the  police-office,  that  I  might  obtain 
official  permission  to  breathe  the  Emperor  *s  air.  There 
are  those  among  my  countrymen  who  like  well  enough 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  fancy  that  Italy  never 
was  so  happy  as  under  the  rule  of  the  Teutonic  barba- 
rians. For  myself,  I  sighed  for  the  turbulent  repub- 
lics of  the  middle  ages,  and  would  rather  have  seen  a 
capital  in  every  village,  and  a  frontier  in  every  parish 
boundary,  and  men  armed  to  the  teeth  defending  them, 
than  have  witnessed  the  dead  calm  which,  when  I 
passed  through  it,  was  brooding  over  Lombardy.  It 
was  like  the  sleep  of  death. 

As  I  was  proceeding  towards  the  police'K)ffice,  I  met, 
under  the  piazza  opposite  the  cathedral,  a  lady,  whose 
face  immediately  made  me  forget  my  errand.  She  was 
so  fair  and  beautiful,  I  took  her  to  be  a  daughter  of 
the  North,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  speak 
to  her.  So,  stepping  forward,  and  tiddng  off  my  hat 
in  the  politest  manner  imaginable,  I  inquired,  in  Eng- 
lish, the  way  to  the  police-office. 

*'  Non  capisoo  '*  was  her  reply. 

I  then  apologised  for  addressing  her  in  a  foreign 
language,  but  said — "  I  have  mistaken  you  for  an 
Englishwoman,  you  are  so  extremely  beautiful.*' 

"  And  are  the  EngUah  women  so  extremely  beauti- 
ful?" inquired  she. 

'<  You  may  judge,*'  said  I»  "since  they  are  like  you." 

"  I  suppose  they  flatter  a  great  deal  in  England," 
observed  she,  with  a  smile,  ''and  you  have  probably 
learned  the  art  there." 

**  Nay,  it  is  in  your  coiintry  that  one  learns  to 
flatter;  if,  indeed,  it  be  flatteriug  to  speak  the  truth." 

*'  This  is  not  my  country,"  replied  she.  '*  I  would 
it  were!" 

"  Then  you  are  a  Erenohwoman  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 
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"A  Swiss?" 

The  same  dumb  sign  of  negation.  My  euriositj  vk 
now  excited. 

"  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me,"  said  I,  '*bai  mSy 
I  am  curious  to  know  what  country  has  had  tfae 
happiness  to  give  birth  to  you." 
I  am  an  Austrian,"  she  replied* 
Is  it  possible  ? "  was  my  involuntary  exdamatioiL 

"  If  you  are  surprised  at  that,"  said  she,  **  joa  will 
be  still  more  surprised  when  I  add  that  my  fediogs 
are  all  Italian." 

This  little  dialogue  took  place  in  front  of  a  ahop»  oil 
of  which  an  officer  soon  came,  flourishing  a  new  wlu^ 
which  he  had  just  been  purchasing.  He  looked  at  me 
with  something  like  a  soowl,  and,  saying  a  few  vrordi 
to  her  in  Qermai,  from  the  tone  of  which  I  oouM  oot 
doubt  she  was  his  wife,  walked  off  with  her,  tlKngk 
not  before  she  had  tmmed  round  and  bowed  ton 
twice. 

I  had,  meanwhile,  forgotten  the  polioe-offioe  aodtk 
passport,  which  now,  however,  aa  the  temptrses  w 
gone,  speedily  made  their  way  baek  into  my  memoTf . 
When  I  reached  the  important  premises,  I  was  infonned 
that,  by  some  extraordhiaiy  accident,  my  passpoit  «b 
lost^  or  else  had  not  been  dnl^  forwarded.  la  the 
meantime,  however,  I  might  remain  at  Milan,  for  visit- 
ing which  I,  of  coune^  had  particular  motives.  I  ad* 
mitted  that  I  had  motives,  and  that  they  weie  vo^ 
particular,  but  declined  explaining  them  till  my  ps» 
port  should  be  found.  It  was  quite  jmin^^^rif^  1  wis 
living  under  a  paternal  government,  and  would,  doubt- 
less, like  to  converse  with  one  of  my  oountrymen,  who, 
as  great  good  luck  would  have  it,  was  then  in  tbe 
office.  Though  an  Englishman  does  not  timvel  to  see 
Englishmen,  I  had  no  objection;  and  the  wily  agent 
of  Prince  Mettemioh  was  forthwith  brought  face  to 
face  with  me.  A  man  is  never  so  bold  or  so  politic 
as  when  he  has  nothing  to  fear  or  conceal ;  and  the 
pains  the  worthy  agent  took  to  see  farther  into  the 
milestone  than  he  who  made  it,  amused  me  in* 
mensely.  He  was  resolved  to  find  out  all  about  me, 
and  I  was  xesdved  he  should  not ;  and  so  we  neat 
on  for  an  hour,  at  least,  thrusting^  and  parnring, 
and  beating  about  the  bush.  Nothing  more  oeatempt- 
ible  can  be  conoeived  than  a  government  whieh 
experiences  alarm  at  the  passage  of  a  hanUe 
foreigner  through  its  dominiona,  ^o  has  no  politieil 
mission,  and  who,  however  crafty  or  Jesuitical  he 
might  be,  could  rrally,  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hoa- 
dred,  effect  nothing.  However  defeotivv  our  own 
institutions  may  be,  they  really  deliver  botk  us  and  ov 
ministers  from  suspicions  so  humiliating.  A  nan  ia 
Qreat  Britain  may  come  and  go,  and  iMigh  and  tdk, 
and  declaim  to  his  heart  a  content  against  anytlm; 
and  eveiything,  without  exciting  the  alightest  ahom. 
Freedom  is  our  safety-valve,  and  we  use  it  unspaiia^f; 
but  under  Austrian  rule,  the  ducking  of  a  tarkejooek 
would  akrm  the  authorities.  Mettemich  woald  hsfe 
trembled  in  his  palace,  and  the  Emperor  would  htve 
felt  insecure,  if  I  had  been  snffiered  to  pass  throsgh 
Lombardy  without  its  Imvmg  been  aaoerUinad  who  1 
was,  how  many  wives  and  children  I  had  left  behiod 
me,  what  was  my  object  in  travelling,  what  means  d 
subsistence  I  possessed,  and  whether  or  not  I  nesBt, 
on  my  return,  to  parade  my  fonnidabte  beard  sad 
mnataehea  throng  the  Jxmhn^Ymudiam  kingdob 
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HaTing  dieriahed,  «I1  my  life,  a  contempt  for  grandees 
who  happen  to  have  nothing  but  tbeir  position  to  re- 
commend them,  I  should  have  felt  the  greatest  pos- 
bible  pleasure,  oould  I  by  any  means  have  accomplished 
it,  in  making  Mettemich  and  his  Emperor  sleepless  for 
a  month.  Unluckily,  I  was  too  unimportant  for  that, 
though  they  had,  certainly,  the  benefit  of  my  bc^i 
wishes.  

CUAPTER    XII. 
CA&LOTTA.. 

Through  some  letters  of  recommendation  I  had 
broaght  with  me,  I  was  invited  to  a  musical  soiree, 
where  the  company  was  chiefly  made  np  of  Germans 
and  French,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  English  people 
and  Italians.  One  of  the  first  persons  I  noticed  on 
entering  was  my  female  friend  of  the  piazza,  who  in- 
troduoed  to  me  an  Italian  lady  and  her  daughter,  who, 
she  said,  were  about  to  set  out  in  a  few  days,  by 
Veterino,  for  Genoa.  Few  faces  could  exceed  in  in- 
terest or  beauty  that  of  the  young  Italian  lady.  Strange 
to  say,  she  was  very  fair,  and  possessed  a  pearly  dear- 
iiess  of  complexion  not  always  found  in  fair  women. 
Her  eyes  were  of  that  amethystine  blue,  which  is  of 
all  Golottrs  the  most  beautiful.  They  seemed  like  little 
fragments  of  the  sky,  and  had  all  ito  infinite  depth  and 
serenity.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  them  without 
a  certain  fluttering  of  the  heart.  I  presented 
silence  a  little  longer,  perhaps,  than  was  becoming; 
but  at  length  observed  that,  as  they  were  travelling 
tovards  Genoa,  it  would  afford  me  very  great  pleasure 
to  be  permitted  to  accompany  them.  The  mother  re- 
plied, that  nothing  would  bo  easier,  as  they  did  not 
intend  taking  all  the  carriage,  but  merely  places  for 
themselves.  Having  learned  their  address,  aud  that 
of  the  owner  of  the  carriage,  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  call  on  them,  and  make  my  arrangements,  in  the 
morning.  I  have  a  very  foolish  habit  of  being  con- 
tented with  one  person  at  a  time;  and,  finding  Carlotta 
(the  only  name  by  which,  in  these  pages,  I  wish  to 
designate  her)  extremely  agreeable,  I  forgot  altogether 
the  rest  of  the  company;  and,  had  I  been  permitted, 
should  have  spent  the  whole  evening  in  conversing 
^th  her.  Oar  dialogue,  however,  was  soon  interrupted 
by  Carbtta*s  being  requested  to  sing.  I  hate  singing 
in  genenly  especially  when  a  knot  of  women  commence 
wailing,  like  so  many  lost  spirits,  around  a  piano- 
forte; but  when  a  woman  has  a  sweet  voice,  and 
knows  how  to  use  it,  I  could  listen  to  her  for  ever. 
The  pleaaore  of  such  moments  is  like  few  in  this 
vorld,  and  cornea  back  again  and  again  upon  the 
loemory  in  after-years,  renewing  the  delight  of  the 
moment,  and  investing  it  with  all  those  delicate 
touches  of  melaaoholy  which  ding  to  whatever  we  have 
eiyoyad.  Carlotta,  as  she  placed  herself  at  the  piauo, 
threw  back  her  massive  dark  brown  ringlets,  and 
raising  slightly  her  large  eyes,  paused  for  a  moment, 
as  if  to  collect  aud  sommon  up  her  powers.  She  then 
ttag.  To  describe  my  sensations  while  her  voice  was 
pouring  like  neetar  around  me,  would  be  impossible. 
The  notes  seemed  to  descend  like  drops  of  melody  into 
an  ocean  o(  sound,  which  rolled  and  reverberated  with 
infinite  undolations  over  the  soul.  Had  she  not  been 
beautiful,  and  possessed  a  seraph's  voice,  it  would  have 
signified  little,  as  far  as  I  was  oonoemed.  But  when 
alithatislovcdy  in  oouatenanca  ot  ei^resaion,  and  all 
that  is  giaoefol  in  the  fenude  |gnn«  are  added  to  a  Toioe 


of  infinite  riohness,  sweetness,  and  power,  it  would  n« 
quire  a  stoicism  much  more  perfect  than  mine  to  remain 
indifferent.  The  Austrian  lady  whom  I  had  met  in  the 
morning,  observing  how  completely  I  was  absorbed  by 
Cariotta*s  singing,  roused  me  from  my  reverie  by  in« 
quiriug  how  long  I  had  been  in  Italy. 

"  One  day,''  I  replied,  as  soon  as  I  could  collect  my 
thoughts. 

'*  Before  you  have  been  many  days,"  said  she,  ''you 
will  be  lost  past  recall.  The  women  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps  are  syreos*" 

"And  on  the  other  too,"  I  answered. 

''Well/'  she  inquired,  "are  you  not  very  much 
obliged  to  me  for  providing  you  with  oompanions  so 
agreeable  as  you  appear  to  thirds  Carlotta  and  her 
mother  ?" 

I  professed  myself  to  be  infinitely  indebted  to 
her.  We  then  entered  into  a  long  conversation  on 
operas,  music,  the  great  singers  we  had  both  heard, 
and  so  on*  She  did  not  affect  enthusiasm,  but  felt  it, 
as  I  could  easily  perceive  by  the  language  she  em- 
ployed. I  experienced  no  enthusiasm,  and  did  not  affect 
it ;  but  confessed,  rather  than  boasted,  that  certain 
singers  and  kinds  of  music  had  very  great  charms 
for  me. 

At  the  table  d'hote  of  the  hotel  where  I  lodged,  I 
met  two  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  with  whom,  for 
various  reasons,  I  fraternized  at  once.  They  gave  roe 
letters  of  introduction  to  friends  at  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn, and  promised,  if  they  ever  met  me  at  Alexandria, 
as  they  fully  expected,  to  ascend  the  Nile  in  my  com- 
pany, at  least  as  far  as  Thebes,  where  they  would  turn 
off  towards  the  Desert  and  Cosseir.  In  company  with 
these  gentlemen,  I  strolled  about  the  city,  after  having 
early  secured  my  plaoe  in  the  carriage,  and  saw  such 
curiosities  as  Milan  has  to  show — at  least  with  one 
exception,  "  The  Last  Supper,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
I  put  off  visiting  this  from  hour  to  hour,  and  day  to 
day ;  why,  I  know  not,  since,  of  all  inanimate  things, 
it  was  what  I  most  wished  to  see  in  Milan.  Perhaps 
Carlotta's  fascinations  had  something  to  do  with  it. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
DIPABTUBI  rSOM  MILAN. 

At  length  we  left  Milan,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
rich  green  plains  being  lighted  up  by  a  golden  autumnal 
sun.  There  were  six  persons  in  the  carriage,  an  Italian 
gentleman,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  Madame  B  « , 
Carlotta,  and  myself.  We  were  accompanied  by  another 
carriage,  larger  than  our  own,  filled  inside  and  out 
with  Swiss,  who  were  proceeding  to  take  service  in  the 
Neapolitan  array.  With  these  riffraffis  of  the  Alpa 
was  a  German,  who  figures  in  "  Margaret  Ravenscroft" 
under  the  name  of  Sender.  We  afterwards  saw  much 
of  each  other,  but  at  starting  had  no  further  acquamt- 
anoe  than  what  one  picks  up  at  a  table  d'hote,  for  we 
had  dined  together  ever  since  my  arrival  at  Milan. 

Madame  B was  a  woman  of  about  thirty-six, 

handsome,  but  hard-featured,  who,  having  neglected, 
apparently,  to  make  the  most  of  her  beauty  whan 
young,  was  now  determined  to  make  up  for  it  as  fast 
as  possible.  She  flirted  indifferently  with  everybody ; 
but  got  out  of  temper,  and  looked  as  fierce  as  a  basi- 
lisk the  moment  one  spoke  to  her  daughter,  whose  per* 
son  she  seemed  to  look  upon  as  nothing  bat  a  cage  for 
hff  voioe^    At  fint  she  placed  heiaetf  in  the  aiddle^ 
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between  me  and  Carlotia,  with  whom,  therefore,  I  had 
to  speak,  when  I  spoke  to  her  at  all,  across  her  mamma, 
which  was  very  awkward.  But  9»  the  day  grew  hotter, 
Madame  B— ''s  regard  for  her  own  comfort  overcame 
all  other  considerations,  and  she  asked  me  as  a  favour 
t  change  places  with  her,  as  she  wished  to  sit  near 
Ihe  window  for  the  sake  of  the  air.  I  would  have 
consented  to  sit  in  an  oven,  to  oblige  her;  aud,  iudecd, 
for  some  hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  I  might 
as  well  hare  baked  myself  with  Monsieur  Ghabot,  as 
have  sat  where  I  did,  scorched  internally  by  the  fire 
of  Carlotta's  eyes,  and  externally  melted  by  the  sun. 

The  Italian  patriarch,  who  sat  opposite,  was  far  more 
comfortable,  because  he  had  no  flesh  to  lose,  being 
little  better  than  a  walking  anatomy.  The  sun  and 
atmosphere  had  done  their  worst  upon  him.  Brown 
as  a  mummy,  with  large,  heavy,  dark  eyes,  high  cheek- 
bones, and  a  mouth  of  enormous  capacity,  he  had 
very  much  the  air  of  a  scarecrow. 

His  wife  had  beenhandsome  inhertime;  and  the  daugh- 
ter was  so  still,  though  she  had  reached,  in  single  bless- 
edness, the  alarming  age  of  two-and-twenty,  after  which 
a  woman  regards  her  chances  of  felicity  gone  in  Italy. 
As  papa  formed  my  vis-a-vis,  I  could  not,  ugly  as  he  was, 
avoid  entering  occasionally  into  conversation  with  him. 
He  illustrated  strikingly  the  common  adage,  that  one 
should  never  trust  to  appearances — since  he  could 
talk  like  an  angel,  and  had  a  mind  so  stored  with 
knowledge,  and  was  of  a  temper  so  finely  balanced, 
that,  before  we  had  travelled  far,  I  could  hardly  tell 
whether  he  or  Carlotta  was  the  more  fascinating  per- 
son of  the  two. 

What  I  had  first  mutaken  for  heaviness  in  his 
eyes,  was  an  expression  of  extreme  serenity.  If 
he  had  ever  known  the  storms  of  the  passions. 
Time,  with  his  vast  wings,  had  now  lifted  him 
far  above  them,  and  placed  him  on  that  intellectual 
eminence  where,  as  Lucretius  expresses  it,  "  a  man 
may  look  down  upon  humanity,  toiling,  wandering,  and 
fretting  below."  Strange  to  say,  he  had  been  in  the 
army,  where  he  had  preserved,  nnabated,  through  many 
a  campaign,  his  faith  in  Providence  and  his  love  of 
knowledge.  Though  he  had  married  early  in  life,  he  had 
had  but  one  child,  whom  he  seemed  to  regard  with  ex- 
treme tenderness  and  afiTection.  His  wife  was  what  the 
French  call  une/emme  nulle;  that  is,  a  woman  of  no 
oharacter  at  all. 

I  never  could  pretend  to  understand  the  art  of  flir- 
tation, and,  on  the  present  occasion,  most  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  my  ignorance.  Instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  my  position  to  ingratiate  myself  with  Car- 
lotta, as  any  man  of  the  world  would  have  done,  I 
entered  into  a  discussion  with  Signor  Castrucei  on 
the  character  and  writings  of  MachiavellL  At  first, 
considering  in  what  country  we  were  travelling, 
he  sedulously  avoided  politics;  but,  as  conversation 
begot  mutual  confidence,  we  spoke  out  boldly  on 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  both  past  and  present.  On  my 
referring  to  Machiavelii,  he  smiled,  and  said,  '*  I  will 
tell  you  an  anecdote,  from  which  you  may  perceive 
how  early  in  life  I  became  attached  to  that  great 
author.  I  received  my  education  under  the  Jesuits, 
who,  as  you  know,  watch  over  their  pupils  with  the 
utmost  strictness,  allowing  them  to  read  no  books  but 
such  as  they  themselves  put  into  their  hands.  I  had 
an  undo  in  the  town,  dose  to  which  oar  coUege  was 


situated ;  and  I  was  somotimes  permitted  to  vA  kirn. 
There,  one  day,  on  a  window-seat,  I  found  a  vidiane 
of  Maohiavelli's  works,  in  which  I  immediatdj  beevne 
interested.  My  undo  gave  me  the  whole  set,  bat  can- 
tioned  me  against  carrying  it  to  the  college,  aioce  be 
assured  me  my  preceptors  would  certainly  take  it  aviy. 
'I'll  tell  you,'  said  he,  'what  you  shall  do— joa 
must  have  it  bound  like  the  mass-book,  and  take  it 
with  you  occasionally  to  church.  It  will  then  be  uiis- 
taken  for  a  help  to  devotion ;  and  while  they  are 
engaged  in  their  unintelligible  rhapsodies,  or  useless 
ceremonies,  you  can  improve  your  mind.' 

'*  Of  course,  I  carefully  followed  this  advice,  and  it«i 
the  works  of  the  greatest  of  Italian  writers  over  andorcr, 
till  I  became  familiar  with  them  all.  One  day,  hovever, 
as  one  of  the  holy  fathers  was  preaching  on  the  Chiiiett 
mission,  I  happened  to  open  my  favourite  vdume  at 
the  commencement  of  the  marriage  of  Belfeg«r,tiie 
caustic  wit  and  dry  humour  of  which  pleased  me  so 
much  that  I  forgot  where  I  was,  and  amiled  again 
and  again  with  delight. 

"An  honest  Je8uit,whoobservedmymerrimeai,thoiigiii 
it  could  hardly  be  exdted  by  a  book  of  devotion,  and,  v^ 
preaching  me  stealthily,  like  a  cat»  looked  over  my  shoal- 
dcr,  and  discovered  the  horrid  truth.  Then,  stretdusg 
forth  his  long,  bony  hand,  he  seized  upon  the  volmnc;  as 
an  eagle  pounces  upon  a  hare,  and,  throating  it  into  bis 
bosom,  cast  on  me  a  menacing  look,  and  returned  to 
his  place  in  the  choir.  Up  to  that  moment  I  had 
been  intended  for  the  ecdesiastical  profession;  bal^ 
while  my  heart  was  boiling  with  indignation,  I  mads 
up  my  mind,  and,  walking  out  of  the  church,  west 
straight  to  my  unde*s;  and  never  entered  the  Jesuits* 
college  again. 

"  Love,  I  acknowledge,  had  something  to  do  viik 
my  resolution.  My  nude  had  a  very  dunning 
daughter,"  said  he,  smiling,  and  tuming  towards 
Ids  wife,  who  returned  the  smile;  "and  propos- 
ing for  her  hand,  my  offer  was  accepted,  thoc^  the 
marriage  was  postponed  for  some  time.  Meanwhile, 
I  entered  the  army,  where  I  have  risen  to  the  raak  of 
General.  In  due  time  I  married;  and  you  peieeife,** 
added  he,  tuming  to  his  wife,  and  then  to  his  daughter, 
"the  whole  of  my  family." 

"  Yon  are  more  obliged  to  Machiavelii,"  I  obsenei 
"than  most  persons.  Through  his  aid  you  have 
escaped  celibacy,  and  risen  to  honour  and  distiBctiQa." 

Signor  Castrucei  bowed. 

"  And  now,"  I  inquired,  **  looking  back  fnm  this 
distance  of  time,  do  you  think  that  the  notions  yoa 
entertained  of  the  Morentine  statesman  in  your  yoatk 
were  correct?" 

"  Machiavelii,*'  he  replied,  "  was  easontially  a  rero- 
lutionary  writer;  he  despised  all  the  established 
governments  of  his  time,  and  laboured  eanestly  to 
subvert  them  by  propagating  thoee  piinciplea  of  ex- 
pediency which  render  men  indifferent  re^ectii^  tie 
means  they  employ  to  aocon^diah  their  ends;  he 
esteemed  liberty  the  greatest  good  that  men  caa 
enjoy,  and  thought  them  justified  in  wading  to  it 
through  seas  of  blood.  The  princes  and  nden  of  his 
time  set  no  value  on  human  life^  which  they  sacrificed 
in  all  ways  to  gratify  their  most  despicaUe  c^piioea. 
He  therefore  counselled  the  people  to  fdlow  their  ex- 
ample, and  laboured  all  his  life  to  undermine  the  sea- 
tim^t  of  respect  for  greaineaa  whidi  is  one  of  the 
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mOBt  fatal  weaknesses  inoident  to  human  nature.  To 
dissipate  this  feeliDg,  he  dwells  on  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  kings  and  princes,  and  seeks  to  overwhelm  them 
beneath  a  load  of  contempt.  No  man  can  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  Machiavelli  with  the  same  sentiment  of 
loyalty  with  which  he  commenced  it.  His  attack  is 
conducted  in  the  most  insidious  manner,  for  he  often 
praises  what  he  wishes  you  to  hate ;  but  is  careful 
that  his  praise  should  be  calculated  to  provoke  your 
detestation.** 

"  Strange,"  interposed  Carlotta,  "  that  of  so  great  a 
man's  life  so  little,  comparatively,  should  be  known.** 

"Signora,**  replied  Castruccl,  "the  lives  of  the 
greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  produced  have  been 
obscure,  like  his.  We  see  the  effects  their  genius  pro- 
daoed,  but  are  unable  to  measure  the  productive  force ; 
just  as,  in  our  own  country,  we  behold  a  mountain 
throwu  up  into  the  air  by  volcanic  agency,  but  never 
perceive  the  power  at  work.** 

"  I  have  read  the  history  of  Morencc,*'  observed 
Carlotta^  "  and  what  remains  of  the  letters ;  but  should 
like  to  know  much  more  of  the  man  who  wrote  them.'* 

We  now  entered  into  a  literary  conversation,  in 
which  Garlotta*s  mother,  a  woman  of  considerable 
knowledge,  joined  occasionally.  To  my  great  surprise, 
I  found  that  the  daughter  had  read  extensively,  was 
acquamted  with  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and 
Metastasio — ^the  last  more  especially — and  could 
dissertate  upon  poetry  and  music  like  a  professor. 
With  all  thifl,  her  manner  was  the  most  modest,  gentle, 
and  unassuming  that  could  be  conceived.  She  had, 
literally,  no  vanity,  or  concealed  it  with  so  exquisite  an 
art  th^  she  might  as  well  have  been  without  it. 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 
THS  CHU&CH  OF  CEBTOSA. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  turned  off  from  the  high- 
road, to  visit  the  conventual  church  of  Certosa,  the 
interior  of  which  we  found  to  be  one  blaze  of  rich  or- 
iiaments.  Few  things  in  a  woman  are  so  beautiful 
as  the  feeling  of  devotion.  Carlotta,  I  found,  was 
overflowing  with  it.  As  we  approached  the  church, 
Uiiough  an  avenue  of  noble  trees,  her  manner,  always 
modest  and  subdued,  became  much  more  strikingly  so. 
Her  voice  sank  to  a  lower  key ;  her  animal  spirits 
were  hushed;  and  her  large  blue  eyes  appeared  to  grow 
moist  with  delight.  "  How  pleasant  it  is,**  said  she 
to  me,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  "  to  enter  the  house  of 
God!  See,  from  the  walls  yonder,  how  the  Holy  Virgin 
nniles  upon  ns !  Ah !  what  rich  tints  tremble  and 
ghtter  on  the  pavement !  Must  not  heaven  be  some- 
thing like  this?** 

And  whatever  we>  here  in  the  North,  may  say, 
there  is  certainly  something  in  the  architecture, 
ornaments,  and  brilliant  light  of  southern  churches 
that  kindles  irresistibly  the  spirit  of  joy.  The  gloomy 
sislea*  aspiring  arches,  fretted  roofs,  long  casements, 
snd  profusion  of  shadow,  in  a  Qotbic  edifice,  may  pro- 
duce a  more  powerful  effect  on  our  imagination,  but 
it  is  not  enlivening.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  akin  to  sor- 
row ;  and,  as  our  climate  itself  is  depressing,  we  ex- 
perience, in  their  fullest  force,  all  those  melancholy 
influences  which  tend  to  impart  a  sombre  aspect  to 
f^hgion.  We  surround  our  sacred  buildings  with 
groves  of  yew-trees,  and,  m  the  country,  permit  grey 
and  yellow  lichens  to  spread  themselves  over  the  wall^-^ 
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green  damps  and  immense  patches  disfigure  the  interior, 
and  irresistibly  lead  us  to  associate  humidity  and  dark- 
ness with  everythiog  beyond  the  grave.  In  Italy,  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Marble  floors,  richly-painted  win* 
dows,  magnificent  altars,  pictures,  statues,  columns, 
gilding,  and  whatever  is  briglit  and  beautiful — ^the 
whole  penetrated  and  almost  rendered  transparent 
by  light — surround  you  ou  all  sides,  and  produce  a 
peculiar  effect  on  your  fancy.  You  do  not  need  to 
mount  in  search  of  the  skies — a  little  compartment  of 
heaven  seems  to  have  descended  for  your  use,  and  a 
holy  atmosphere  murmurs  and  breathes  around  you. 

Familiarity  does  not  always  breed  contempt.     Ma« 

dame  B put  more  confidence  in  me  as  our  acquaint* 

ance  proceeded — allowed  her  daughter  to  take  my  arm, 
while  she  took  the  other,  and  conversed  with  me 
freely  as  we  walked  through  the  church.  They  forgot 
I  was  a  heretic,  and  consequently  gave  full  vent  to 
those  rapturous  feelings  which  devout  Catholics  expe- 
rience from  time  to  time.  Kcligion,  in  some  persons, 
is  an  instinct  —  finest  in  the  finest  organizations. 
The  soul,  in  such  cases,  seems  to  be  an  instrument 
so  exquisite,  and  of  so  vast  a  compass,  that  it  cannot 
yield  forth  all  its  music  when  played  upon  by  any- 
thing but  heaven.  Carlotta*s  soul  was  one  of  these. 
Her  exquisite  sensibility,  her  fervid  imagination,  her 
impassioned  heart,  rendered  her  susceptible  to  the  most 
delicate  influences ;  so  that  religion  easily  became  a 
want  of  her  nature. 

She  invited  me  to  kneel  with  her  while  she  said 
her  prayers.  At  that  instant,  from  a  gallery  far 
above,  we  heard  a  burst  of  music,  and  numerous 
voices  of  women,  chaunting  the  ''Agnus  Dei." 
And,  oh !  the  effect  of  music  at  such  a  moment  I 
Angelic  voices  appeared  to  be  hymning  their  Creator 
in  the  courts  above.  The  sounds  descended  upon  ut 
like  showers  of  delight;  and  the  Lamb  of  God,  and 
the  Virgin,  floated  softly  through  the  incensed  at- 
mosphere. Carlotta  placed  one  of  her  hands  on 
mine — the  other  was  pressed  against  her  bosom. 
We  did  not  speak.  It  was  a  moment  of  more  than 
earthly  pleasure ;  and  when  the  hymn  had  beea 
chauuted,we  rose  from  our  knees,  walked  forth  from 
the  church,  and  returned  to  the  carriage  in  per- 
fect silence.  But,  through  that  silence  what  celes- 
tial melodies  appeai^ed  to  roll  I  The  soul  was  full 
of  music,  and  therefore  the  ear  needed  none.  Such 
was  my  brief  visit  to  the  church  of  Certosa. 

We  now  pressed  on,  with  unusual  speed,  towards 
Pavia,  where  we  arrived  in  time  for  a  late  din- 
ner. Here  we  lost  sight,  suddenly,  of  Signor  Caa- 
trucci  and  his  family.  We  took  no  leave  of  each 
other.  He  disappeared  in  the  inn  yard,  hurried 
off,  perhaps,  by  some  friends,  who  would  not  allow 
him  time  for  the  ordinary  politenesses  of  travelling; 
or  ho  may  have  lived  at  Pavia,  and  forgotten  us  in  his 
eagerness  to  visit  home.  Carlotta  and  her  mother 
retired  to  dine  in  a  private  room  ;  and  I  was  lofb 
with  a  rabble  of  Swiss,  whose  company  would  havo 
been  altogether  insufferable  but  for  the  presence  of 
my  friend  Semlcr,  whose  kindness  and  generosity 
of  character  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to 
elsewhere.  A  good  dinner  is  apt  to  soften  the  worst 
of  tempers;  it  did  so  in  the  case  of  my  Swiss  com- 
panions, whose  minds,  however,  like  certain  ancient 
Chinese  vasesi  only  showed  more  clearly  the  moa<- 
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Bterfl  paintdd  on  them  ai  thoy  wore  the  more  co  m- 
pletely  filled  with  wine.    I  am,  apon  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely tolerant;  hat  the  conversation  of  Swiss  and 
Germans  after  dinner  was  too  much  for  my  equani- 
mity.     As  they  drank,  they  b.?c.vno  cDniinunicritive, 
and  were  so  ovorpowering  in  thf*ir  conrideucc,  tliat  I 
Boon  proposed  to  the  Hanovorian  t)  tako  a  walk  with 
me  in  the  citv.    Hoxrever,  wo  wero  not  dM-stinod  an  to 
escape,  for  our  jovial  frionds  no  sooner  discoverod 
our   design    than    thi\v   abandoned  their   cups    to 
accompany   us.       I    sent    tlnMu    for    tho   m:»nnut 
to  the  warmest  of  all  latitudoi — ih.it   i><  tn  .say, 
internally;  common  <loc'^n«^y  ('omi>i»ll«i  I  mo  to  ap- 
pear flattered  by  what    they  really  int  'i\\o\  as  a 
compliment.      So  forth   we  wont,  with  abundauco 
of  cursing  and  swearing,  and  considerably  worse 
occasiontdly,  to  see  the  churches  of  Pa  via.     In  one 
of  these,  Semler  and  I  managed  to  lose  ourselves, 
or  rather  our  companions,  by  slipping  softly  out  at  a 
Bide  door,  and  plunging  down  the  tirst  dusky  lane 
wo  could  see,  which  fortunately  led  us  out  upon 
the  banks  of  the   Ticino,  near  the  old-fashioned, 
picturesque,  covered  bridge.     It  may  argue  little 
taste  in  me,  to  admire  so  strango  and  grotesque  a 
structure;  but  I  plead  gailty,  nevertheless,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  I  experienced  considerable  ph-asaic 
in   walking    through    that  long   woo»lon   gallery, 
strongly  roofed  over,  anil  affording,  through  biiacions 
openings  on  either  side,  magniiireiit  views  of  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Ticino,  fringed  M'ith  slirubs 
and  low  trees,  then  beginning  to  be  painted  with 
the  rich  hues  of  autumn. 

Every  person,  perhaps,  has  a  favourite  season  of 
the  year — some  preferring  the  summer,  others  the 
spring,  others  winter,  and  others,  like  myself,  the 
goldep  autumn.  The  zest  of  our  pleasures  is  height- 
ened by  an  infusion  of  melancholy.  Few  things 
are  more  melancholy  than  music — none  so  melan- 
choly as  love,  which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the 
consciousness  of  a  desire  never  to  be  wholly  grati- 
Hed  here  below.  Love  is  the  yearning  of  the  soul 
after  the  beautifnl,  which  is  but  another  expression 
for  the  infinite.  Doubtless  the  fresh  green  of  spring, 
when  the  trees  stand  in  genteel  half  dress  before  the 
modest  sun,  is  highly  refreshing  to  the  mind  as  well 
as  to  the  eye.  But  autumn  comes  to  us,  decked  in 
a  thoasand  colours,  painted,  partly,  by  the  hand 
of  decay.  It  is  beauty  on  the  threshold  of  the  tomb, 
rendered  more  beautiful  and  fascinating  by  the  air 
hreathing  upon  it  from  beyond.  We  fancy  we  never 
discoTered  all  its  loveliness  till  then.  Death  itself 
Ib  marrellously  beautiful,  in  its  eternal  silence  and 
composure;  it  hints  the  mystery  it  dares  not  speak; 
it  seems  to  have  closed  its  eyes,  only  that  it  may 
indulge  in  delicious  dreams  for  ever.  All  realities 
seem  nothing  compared  with  the  ideal  creation  which 
throngs  apon  the  soul  in  death.  And  autumn  is  the 
threshold  of  death — mature,  soft,  balmy,  like  the 
thoughts  of  old  age,  illumined  by  the  light  of  heaven. 
For  this  reason  I  love  the  autumn,  and  appear  to 
think  and  feel  in  it  with  greater  ease  and  delight. 
It  is  like  the  diminutive  mummy  at  an  Egyptian 
feast,  bidding  us  enjoy  ourselves  rapidlyi  before  we 
depart  hence,  and  are  no  more  seen.  Thonghts 
like  the^e  crowded  on  my  mind  as  I  gazed  on  the 
rolling  waters  of  the  Ticino,  rendered  bright  by  the 


setting  sun,  but  a  thousand  times  more  bright  by 
those  glowing  classical  associations  which  clothe 
every  inanimate  object  in  Italy,  and  impart  to  it  the 
accumulated  beauty  oT  two  thousand  years.  The 
breath  ofthoold  Iloman  Republic  seemed  to  breathe 
softly  around  us,  rebuking  Teutonic  despotism,  and 
whi<>pcring  that  a  day  of  doUvcranco  is  at  baud. 


CHAPTBK  XVI. 


THE  CAURONiRO. 


Next  morning  we  wore  atirring  with  the  »l»wn, 
and  had  alriNidy  made  some  way  when  the  sun  row. 
There  is  not))iu<^  so  fitjetiug  as  those  phenooaenaof 
nature  which  wo  denominate  Bunrise  and  sunset; 
and  yot  they  sometimes  paint  themselves  so  vivid- 
ly on  our  memories  that  the  picture  never  wholly 
fades  away,  save  with  tho  crumbling  of  the  canvas. 
The  beauty  of  that  morning  I  still  remember  dis- 
tinctly. The  sun  rose  out  of  an  ocean  of  ruddy  and 
saffron  vapour,  and  shed  over  all  the  woods  and 
copses,  now  moist  and  glittering  with  dew,  a  splen- 
dour and  a  gorgeousuess  of  colourin:;  which  do  art 
can  imitate.  The  mystery  of  creation  seems  to  be 
renewed  every  morning  in  the  South,  for,  as  the 
world  emerges  from  darkness,  it  appears  to  put  on 
the  robos  of  a  virgin,  and  to  stand  smiling  in  eternal 
innocence  in  the  presence  of  its  Creator.  The  deep 
blue  of  the  overhanging  sky  completes  the  mighty 
picture;  and  our  imagination  ascends  its  laminou 
arch  to  tho  very  footstool  of  the  throne  of  God, 

As  I  and  Semler  wero  enjoying,  in  silence,  the 
pleasure  of  the  morning,  we  heard  a  rustling  amonj; 
the  bushes  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  soon  sav*  a 
man  spring  out,  with  a  large  bundle  in  his  hand. 
He  came  bolt  up  to  the  carriage,  requested  the 
driver  to  stop  a  moment,  and  then  boldly  asked  os 
for  a  place.  What  he  was  he  would  explain,  he 
said,  as  we  rode  along.  I  was  struck  with  his  physi- 
ognomy, which  WAS  that  of  boundless  self-possesiioo 
and  audacious  impudence.  He  had  fiery  red  hair, 
a  highly-fiushed  complexion,  and  light-blue  eyes. 
Still,  his  manners  were  gentlemanly,  and  he  soon 
proved  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  large  and 
varied  stores  of  knowledge.  He  said  ho  had  heen 
compromised  for  some  political  offences  at  Milan, 
and  was  now  endeavouring  to  effect  his  escape  from 
the  Austrian  dominions  without  a  paasport.  We 
bade  him  get  qp,  which  he  did,  and  began  talkiBf 
at  once.  He  was,  of  course,  a  Carbonaro,  and 
proved  his  fitness  to  be  a  member  of  the  seervt 
society  by  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  voids  with 
little  or  no  meaning  in  them.  He  must  have  been 
of  German  origin.  There  was  nothing  ItaHaa  m 
his  look,  or  bearing,  or  tone  of  thought.  When 
we  came  to  the  bridge  across  the  Po,  he  purposed 
to  leave  his  bundle  on  the  top  of  the  carriage,  sod, 
with  his  little  cane  in  his  hand,  to  BtroH  leiaarely 
across  the  bridge,  as  if  he  had  been  merely  out  for 
a  walk,  and  would  return  into  the  town.  I  watched 
the  operation  with  oonsiderahle  iotorest.  Ht 
alighted  as  we  approached  the  river,  and,  preeeduis 
the  carriage  a  little,  mored  slowly  towards  tiieMry 
de8  gardes  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  Thara^  iBitssd 
of  appearing  in  a  hurry  ta  pasi,  he  leaoed  apes  thf 
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parapet,  and  chatted  M'ith  tho  German  soldiers, 
vhoni  his  loose  wit  immediately  provoked  to  laugh- 
ter. He  then  wished  them  a  good  morning,  and 
proceeding  infinitely  at  his  ease,  in  a  few  minntes 
fonnd  himself  in  Piedmont.  As  wo  wore  de- 
tained to  have  oar  passports  examined,  the  jolly 
exile  was  several  miles  on  his  way  before  we  over- 
took him,  when  he  bounded  np  to  his  place  with  a 
light  spring  and  a  langb,  saying  he  had  fblt  Prinoe 
JMettemieh's  fingers  at  the  nape  of  his  neck  till  he 
was  fairly  over  the  Po.  **  But  now,  a  fig  for  the  old 
rascal,*'  said  he;  '*  his  downfall  must  be  approaching; 
and  my  most  earnest  wish  is,  that  I  may  assist  in 
producing  it.**  Hewasratheryoungfbr  a  conspirator, 
not,  certainly,  abore  five -and- twenty,  perhaps  mnoh 
less.  But,  like  Monsieur  Flocon,  he  seemed  to  have 
lived  nearly  all  his  life  in  secret  societies,  and  some 
portion  of  it,  perhaps,  in  prison.  I  asked  him  what 
the  members  of  the  secret  societies  chiefly  aimed 
at  ?  He  replied,  "  There  are  two  sections,  one 
of  which  dreams  of  a  kingdom  of  Upper  Italy, 
while  the  other  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic.  I  belong  to  tho  latter 
class,  and  have  sworn  to  plot  and  conspire  against 
kings  while  I  have  breath.  So  here's  to  you.  Prince 
Mettemicfal'*  said  he,  turning  round  and  spitting  at 
Lombardy. 

I  had  exchanged  the  interior,  notwithstanding 
that  it  contained  Carlotta,  for  the  outside  and  the 
fi^sh  air;  and  now  our  Milanese  exile  came  luckily 
to  dissipate  the  German  phlegm  of  Semler,  and 
put  to  flight  the  bashfnlness  of  a  young  Dalmatian, 
who  had  joined  onr  party  at  Pavia.  By  these  two 
I  was  infinitely  amused.  The  Dalmatian  presented 
the  most  complete  contrast  to  the  Milanese.  He 
was  tall,  mnscular,  of  a  dark  olive  complexion,  with 
hair  and  eyes  as  black  as  jet.  His  habits  had  evi- 
dently been  studious;  although  he  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  he  spoke  and 
reasoned  Mke  a  man  of  thirty.  In  polities  he  was 
as  red  as  the  Milanese;  though,  at  his  own  home, 
which  was  at  Trieste,  he  expected,  he  said,  to  find 
no  sympathy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition  and  dislike.  **  My  father,*'  he  ob- 
served, '*  is  a  Monarchist  of  tho  old  school,  full  of  the 
prejudices  of  bigotry,  but  otherwise  a  good  man.  He 
is  advAneing  by  a  double  road  towards  fortune,  being 
engaged  in  oemmerce  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  We  hare  a  pretty  little  property  near  the  city, 
^here  there  is  a  vineyard  deseendtng  in  terraces  to- 
wards the  stream;  and  there,  at  the  loot  of  a  bitter- 
almond  tree,  I  have  handreds  of  times  sat  reading 
MaebisTelK  and  Fr»  Paolo,  and  meditating  the  re- 
velQtionising  of  Italy." 

Semler  either  teek  no  int^estin  polities,  or  held 
Qf»inions  difiefent  tfom  ours,  for  he  remained  silent 
duving  o«r  dtsensston,  mm!  only  emerged  from  his 


rererie  when  we  spoke  of  poetry  or  the  fine  art* 
On  these  he  was  eloquent,  especially  when  he  could 
obtain  exclusive  possession  of  my  ear,  and  dilate 
on  the  praise  of  Shakspearc.  Of  late  the  Ger- 
mans have  cherished  the  odd  opinion  that  we,  the 
countrymen  of  Shakspoare,  have  learned  through 
them  properly  to  appreciate  him.  It  may  very 
well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  any  foreigner, 
German  or  not,  can  be  said  to  understand  our  great 
poet,  whose  Tory  language  is  often  caviare  to  the 
bulk,  even  here  in  England.  To  build  up  dreamy 
theories  about  his  meaning,  is  not  always  to  under- 
stand him;  and  this  is  what  Grerman  critics  hare 
generally  done.  Semler  was  modest  enough  to 
admit  that  he  admired,  without  always  compre- 
hending, Shakspeare;  and  if  he  had  not  understood 
him  at  all,  he  might  still,  according  to  his  own 
theory,  have  admired  him,  because  he  was  not  one 
of  those  who  think  that  what  Locke  calls  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  in- 
tellectual delight*  On  the  contrary,  he  beliered 
that  mistiness  and  obscurity  are  not  only  a  sonree 
of  the  sublime,  but  powerful  ingredients  of  pleasore, 
since,  according  to  them,  it  is  far  more  agreeable 
to  move  in  partial  or  total  darkness  than  in  the 
light. 

I  certainly  experienoe  no  small  degree  of  enjoy- 
ment from  travelling  in  an  express  train  through  a 
long  dark  tunnel,  which  suggests  to  one  the  idea 
of  rushing  wildly  through  infinite  space;  but  I 
certainly  should  not  like  to  be  condemned  to  travel 
all  my  life  in  such  Cimmerian  gloom.  A  flash  of  dark- 
ness does  very  well  now  and  then,  but  if  Shaks- 
peare* s  ideas  were  always  surrounded  by  a  Stygian 
atmosphere,  in  all  likelihood  his  admirers  wosld 
not  be  quite  so  numerous  as  they  are. 

The  country  between  Pavia  and  Nove  is  a  dead 
flat,  though  I  could  perceive  everywhere  spots  whioh 
made  pleasant  pictures  to  the  eye— ^sopses,  thickets, 
gl  ades, vi  stas,  lofty  trees,  and  sheets  of  water,  all  glow- 
ing with  the  warmth  of  an  autumnal  snn.  Towards 
evening  we  arrived  at  Nove,  where  I  saw  a  carious 
illustration  of  tho  way  in  which  a  man  may  some- 
times get  introduced  into  good  Italian  society.  Of 
conrne  there  is  a  very  great  diflerence  between  the 
people  you  meet  with  in  such  cities,  and  those  who 
inhabit  the  several  capitals  ;  but  I  dare  say  the  nan 
who  travels  uith  an  open  heart  and  firank  manners 
through  Italy,  a'ill  often  find  openness  and  frank- 
ness in  retura.  At  any  rate,  I  must  speak  of  the 
Italians  according  to  my  experience;  and  if  they 
behaved  better  to  me  than  to  others,  it  is  but  fhxr  tbsiit 
I  should  acknowledge  it  We  often  make  oar  ova 
receptions,  and  reeeive  what  we  give.  The  Italtaai 
espeeiaiiy  liketo  have  fiuth  pat  in  them;  and,  so  far  a* 
I  have  seen,1iiey  weildeserve  to  be  tmsted^-I  mean, 
of  oonrse,  as  a  general  rule* 
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THE     SHIPWRECK. 


A  SBETLAUD  NABBATIYE. 


In  the  month  of  February,  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
a  fearful  storm  swept  over  the  Shetland  Islands. 

These  are  situated,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  close 
group  in  the  Northern  Atlantic,  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  the  Scottish  mainland,  and 
stretch  from  north  to  south  about  seventy  miles. 
There  is  only  one  lighthouse  throughout  the  islands — 
that  on  the  cliff  of  Sumbui^h  Head,  the  southern 
promontory,  which  frowns  over  the  classical  but  no 
longer  formidable  rooai. 

On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  gale  commenced 
in  the  afternoon,  from  the  south-east,  increasing  as  the 
moonless  night  came  on,  and  was  accompanied  with 
thick  snow.  No  scene  can  be  imagined  more  dreary 
than  these  isles  present  in  such  circumstances.  The 
ocean  spray,  mingling  with  the  snow  flakes,  wraps  sea, 
earth,  and  sky,  in  one  desolating  cloud;  while  the  roar 
of  the  breakers  on  the  diff,  and  the  gusts  of  the  mighty 
wind,  combine  to  appal  even  those  most  familiar  with 
these  occurrences.  On  such  an  evening  the  Shet- 
land peasant,  after  looking  to  the  safety  of  his  boat 
on  the  beach,  and  spreading  a  few  handfuls  of  fodder 
before  the  shivering  animals  cowering  near  his  cottage, 
would  early  close  the  door,  and  with  his  family  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  few  hours  of  tranquil  industry 
before  retiring  to  rest.  Fire  and  light  he  seldom 
wants — ^the  livers  of  the  fish  he  has  caught  supply  the 
latter,  while  peats  he  has  in  plenty  for  the  trouble  of 
preparing  and  carrying  them  home.  The  father  will 
now  make  or  mend  his  family's  shoes,  or,  assisted  by 
his  sons,  manufacture  straw  baskets  for  household  use; 
while  the  females  card,  spin,  and  knit  their  fine  wool. 
As  midnight  approaches,  one  light  after  another  is 
extinguished  in  the  lowly  dwellings,  and  the  inmates 
are  buried  in  silence  and  repose.  Doubtless,  on  a 
night  like  that  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  many 
a  wife  and  mother  would  press  a  sleepless  pillow — 
her  fancy  wandering  to  the  absent  sailor,  perchance 
es^posed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements;  for  there  are  few 
families  in  this  sea-girt  district  of  whom  some  of  the 
members  are  not  seamen  in  the  navy  or  distant  mer- 
chant service.  But  at  length  even  these  anxieties 
would  be  hushed  in  sleep,  even  as  ''  the  sea-boy  at 
the  mast-head  is  lulled  to  rest  by  the  rocking  of  the 
storm." 

At  this  hour,  then,  a  stately  ship  was  lying-to  in  the 
gale,  in  imagined  safety,  but  really  in  daugerons  proxi- 
mity to  the  rocks  of  Shetland.  She  was  bound  from 
Hamburg  to  New  Orleans,  with  a  valuable  cargo.  The 
captain  had  come  on  deck,  after  temporary  repose,  to 
look  at  the  weather ;  and,  confident  in  the  qualities  of 
his  ship,  and  the  reckoning  they  had  kept,  supposing 
himself  to  be  at  least  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Shetland,  he  was  about  to  go  below  again,  when 
the  watch  made  the  appalling  cry,  '*  Breakers  ahead!" 
"  Call  all  hands  to  ware  the  ship !  "  was  the  instant 
and  calm  command.  But  ere  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed, 
all  was  consternation  and  despair.  The  vessel  was 
driving  before  virind  and  sea  among  the  breakers,  and 
veiy  shortly  struck  heavily  on  the  north  point  of  a 
small  uninhabited  island,  and  disabled  her  rudder. 


This  ishmd  stretches  across  the  mouth  of  a  snug  ku- 
bour ;  and,  liad  the  hapless  mariners  been  acquainted 
with  tlieir  situation,  or  in  circumstances  to  have  takea 
advantage  of  it,  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  narrow  but 
safe  entrance  would  have  brought  them  to  an  aodux- 
age,  where  they  might  have  rode  out  the  wildest  hur- 
ricane in  security.     But  it  was  otherwise  appointed. 

The  vessel,  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  hdm, 
drifted  onwards  across  the  entrance  of  the  haihoor, 
right  in  the  face  of  a  frowning  mural  predpioe  which 
faced  the  east.     The  supercargo  and  his  young  wife 
rushed  on  deck  just  when  the  ship,  after  dashing  with 
resistless  force  on  the  precipitous  headland,  rebounded, 
and,  again  striking,  parled  m  itpo/    Clinging  in  aa 
agonising  embrace,  and  uttering  one  piercing  cry  for 
mercy  on  their  souls,  the  young  couple,  sevml  other 
passengers,  and  a  part  of  the  crew,  sank  with  the 
hinder  part  of  the  vessel  in  the  boiiing  abyss,  asd 
were  seen  no  more.     The  fore  part,  on  which  were  the 
captain  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  was  now  dnfted 
northwards,  into  what  appeared  to  them  the  open  lea; 
and,  believing  as  they  did  that  they  had  struck  on  the 
extreme  point  of  the  land,  they  had,  for  a  short,  fea^ 
ful  space,  no  other  prospect  than  of  being  carried  help- 
lessly beyond  all  hope  of  escape.     This  awful  internal 
of  suspense  was,  however,  very  short.   The  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  barque  were  shivered  into  fragments 
on  a  sunken  rock,  and  eleven  more  human  beings  were 
hurried  into  eternity ! 

On  the  top  of  the  cliff  where  this  awful  soene  was 
transacted,  yet  sheltered  by  a  hill  rising  bebmd  it, 
stood  a  solitary  fisherman*s  cottage.  It  was  wrapped 
in  the  drifting  snow,  and  no  friendly  light  glimmeied 
from  its  little  window;  yet  thither  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence guided  a  desolate  stranger.  A  Shetland  pea- 
sant's door  is  never  barred,  nor  is  the  demand  on  his 
hospitality  grudgingly  answered.  A  dripping  bruised, 
and  half-dead  sulor,  was,  therefore,  instantly  admitted 
to  the  fisherman*s  cottage;  though  he  afterwards  owned 
it  was  with  trembling  he  found  himself  thus  m  the 
power  of  lonely  strangers,  for  there  rushed  to  his  shud- 
dering recollection  wild  tales  of  cruel  wreckers^  who 
murder  survivors  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the 
vessels  stranded  on  their  shores.  He  wronged  the 
simple  and  kindly  Shetlanders,  however,  by  the  thought; 
for  whatever  may  be  their  propensities  as  regards 
wrecked  property,  a  suffering  fellow-creatiire  has 
never  at  their  hands  received  ang^t  but  oompassioa 
and  assistance.  So  the  sleeping  embers  were  roused, 
fresh  turf  heaped  on  the  hearth,  and  dry  dothes  and 
warm  milk  procured  for  the  stranger.  As  socm  as  the 
melancholy  morning  dawned,  a  messengtt  was  sent  iothe 
laird,  who  was  also  the  nearest  justice-of-peace,  before 
whom  the  shipwrecked  man  wished  to  make  the  neces- 
sary official  declarations.  The  snow  was  falling  thick, 
and  the  gale  continuing;  but  the  laird  sent  his  ssrvaat 
with  a  pony  to  convey  the  stranger  to  his  hooae,  where 
every  assistance  and  comfort  his  case  required  were 
afforded;  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  weeka*  be  was 
enabled  to  return  to  his  home  in  safety.  To  his  hos- 
pitable entertainer  he  told,  in  a  manly  yet  modest  oar- 
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KaUve,  tlie  liistory  of  liis  wonderful  escape.  He  was 
the  captain  and  sole  survivor  of  the  unfortunate  vessel 
—a  pleasing,  intelligent  man,  under  thirty — ^a  Nor- 
wegian, yet  speaking  pretty  good  English. 

When  the  ship  went  finally  to  pieces,  he  dung  to  a 
mast,  by  which  he  for  a  long  time  contrived  to  keep, 
atthongh  he  was,  along  with  it,  repeatedly  dashed  on 
shore,  and  washed  off  by  the  next  wave,  and  also  was 
often  compelled  to  dive,  that  he  might  not  be  crushed 
or  entangled  by  the  floating  pieces  of  wood  and  tack- 
ling. He  must  have  maintained  astonishing  self-pos- 
session and  cool  courage,  of  which  two  circumstances 
may  be  examples.  Finding  his  jacket  and  boots  un- 
peded  his  exertions,  he  managed,  while  riding  on  the 
mast,  to  throw  them  off,  and  this  while  death,  in  all  its 
horrors,  surrounded  him.  The  other  was,  that,  observ- 
ing the  height  of  each  wave,  as  it  broke  on  the  rocky 
shore  (the  third,  as  is  firmly  believed  by  seamen,  being 
always  the  highest),  he  allowed  himself  to  be  floated  off 
by  the  lower  seas  without  unnecessarily  expending 
his  strength,  till  the  fortunate  one  should  arrive; 
which,  as  he  calculated,  threw  him  at  length  so  far 
onward  that  he  had  time  to  secure  his  hold  ere 
another  equally  powerful  could  reach  him.  Thus,  at 
lengthy  though  much  bruised  and  torn,  he  crept  to  a 
(ffevioe  of  the  bonk,  where  he  rested  awhile,  the  thick 
snow  and  sea-spray  almost  smothering  him,  though 
still  collected  and  undaunted.  When  able,  he  crawled 
CO,  hoping  to  find  shelter,  which,  after  some  wan- 
dering, he  obtained  in  the  cottage  we  have  mentioned. 
To  his  coolness  and  courage,  under  Grod,  he  owed  his 
life;  and  he  averred  that  all  the  time  he  was  confident 
he  should  be  saved.  He  had  been  at  sea  from  early 
boyhood;  this  was  his  third  shipwreck;  and  he  was 
quite  ntre  he  should  never  be  drowned.  On  being 
asked  his  reason  for  this  confident  persuasion,  after 
becoming  a  little  acquainted  with  a  female  relative 
of  his  host,  he  gave  her  the  following  account: — 
He  had  been  married  for  some  months  to  a  beautiful 
girl,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  The  ship  was 
laden,  and  cleared  out,  and  only  waited  a  favouring 
wind  to  set  sail,  which  seemed  at  last  to  have  arrived ; 
and  the  captain  and  his  wife  were  seated  at  breakfast. 
The  young  woman,  oppressed  with  the  idea  of  the  ap- 
proaching parting,  stole  many  a  hurried  glance  at  her 
hiuband,  but  dared  not  trust  her  eye  to  meet  his,  lest 
her  assumed  composure  should  fail  her.  At  length  he 
started  up.  "  Well,  Carolina,  cheer  up  now;  the  wind 
has  really  become  favourable,  and  I  shall  have  an  im- 
mediate summons  to  go  on  board." 

Carolina  burst  into  tears.  "  Well,  Hertz,  you  will 
go;  and  I  shall  never  see  you  more.** 

'*Pooh,  pooh!  Carolina;  is  this  your  promised  forti- 
tude?" 

"  Nay,  hear  me,  husband  dear  I  I  had  such  a  dream 
last  night!  and  many  such  I  shall  have  in  your  absence . 
I  am  sure  something  will  happen,  and  we  shall  never 
meet  again,"  she  added,  now  weeping  passionately. 

*•  Now,  this  is  ever  tlie  way  with  you  women,'*  said 
the  husband,  striving  to  be  jocular,  while  his  voice 
faltered;  "  you  wonld  try  to  unman  the  bravest  heart 
with  your  fancies  and  your  dreams.  Let  not  my  Caro- 
lina be  BO  silly.'* 

**  Well,  I  will  not.  Hertz,  though  this  dream  does 
bannt  me  strangely,  if  you  will  only  grant  me  one 
favour.  There  is  an  old  woman,  not  far  from  this,  who 


can  tell  the  future  most  truly.  Come  with  me,  and 
ask  her  about  this  voyage,  which  to  me  seems  so  ill- 
omened  ;  and  if  she  says  you  are  not  to  return,  go  I 
will  with  you  yet,  and  share  your  fate." 

'*  As  to  your  accompanying  me,  Carolina,  that  is  out 
of  the  question ;  but  if  it  will  please  yon,  I  will  go  with 
you  to  this  wise  woman" — a  sailor's  proverbial  super- 
stition, unconsciously,  perhaps,  lending  weight  to  his 
desire  to  soothe  his  youthful  and  endeared  companion. 
So  the  pair  muffled  themselves  up  closely,  and  proceeded 
hastily,  and  in  silence,  to  a  miserable  cellar,  in  the  most 
miserable  part  of  the  old  town  of  Hamburg.  Caro- 
lina knocked  softly  at  a  door  she  appeared  to  know 
well — for,  indeed,  she  had  visited  the  old  woman's 
dwelling  ere  now.  She  had  before  asked  concerning  the 
fate  of  her  absent  betrothed;  and  having  been  answered 
that  he  would  soon  return  from  a  favourable  voyage, 
and  be  united  to  her,  and  this  prediction  having  been 
duly  fulfilled,  Carolina  now  believed  she  should  again 
receive  a  truthful  prophecy,  and,  at  all  events,  know 
the  worst.  We  fear  the  era  of  fortune-telling  has  not 
wholly  departed,  and  that  too  many  belongiag  to  this 
more  enlightened  age  and  community  indulge  in  this 
foolish  and  sinful  superstition. 

A  pleasant-looking,  but  meanly-clad  young  woman 
admitted  the  captain  and  his  wife  to  a  dismal  passage; 
and  this  led  them  to  a  large,  dark  apartment,  with  bare, 
damp  walls,  and  an  earthen  floor.  A  low  fire  burned 
on  a  miserable  hearth,  round  which  were  phiced  three 
flat  stones,  the  only  furniture  of  the  comfortless  dwell- 
ing. Having  desired  her  visitors  to  seat  themselves, 
the  old,  withered  hag  scanned  them  earnestly  by  the 
dim  firelight,  to  which  her  organs  were  doubtless  ac- 
customed, but  which  seemed  to  Hertz  and  his  com- 
panion only  to  render  *' darkness  visible."  After  a 
short  silence,  the  ancient  crone  said,  slowly,  "And  what 
question  dost  thou  wish  to  put  to  me,  young^tfa^" 

«  My  husband  goes  on  a  sea  voyage ;  will  he  return 
in  safety  ?  "  said  the  silvery  voice  of  Carolina,  which 
sounded  like  a  Sabbath-bell  in  Pandemonium,  if  we 
could  imagine  such  a  thing  there — ^but  it  was  the  simile 
of  a  doting  husband.  The  old  woman,  without  reply- 
ing, went  to  the  farther  corner  of  the  apartment,  where, 
by  a  rushlight,  she  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  huge 
ancient  volume.  In  a  few  moments  she  delivered  her 
oracular  response  thus — "  The  voyage  of  your  husband 
Nvill  be  a  very  disastrous  one.  Yet,  be  comforted; 
be  will  return  safe  and  well;  and,  what  is  more,  he  will 
never  die  by  drowning."  They  left  the  wretched  cell, 
Carolina  clinging  more  closely  to  her  husband's  arm, 
thankful  for  the  equivocal,  yet,  to  her,  sufficient  as- 
surance of  his  safety ;  and  in  a  few  hours  she  parted 
from  liim  with  tolerable  composure;  and  often,  during 
the  midnight  storm,  when  startled  from  sleep  by  the 
sounds  ever  most  fearful  in  the  ear  of  the  sailor's  wife, 
she  has  composed  herself  to  rest  again,  murmuring 
"He  iftill  never  die  by  drowning!'*  Alas  for  poor 
Hertz  and  his  affectionate  Carolina !  on  his  next  voyage, 
in  the  following  year,  his  vessel  foundered  at  sea,  and 
neither  gallant  courage  nor  superstitious  confidence 
could  avail  to  save  him — he  was  heard  of  no  more ! 

But  to  return  to  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  in 
Shetland.  The  news  of  the  wreck  spread  like  wild- 
fire ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  comparatively 
populous  neighbourhood  hurried  to  the  spot.    Just 
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round  the  point  where  Hertz  had  been  cast  aahore,  was 
a  small  open  bay,  with  a  low  beach;  and  each  wave,  as 
it  rolled  before  the  still-thanderiog  gale,  bore  with  it 
bales  and  boxes  of  valuable  property,  linen  and  lace 
forming  a  great  part  of  the  cargo,  together  with  the 
debris  of  the  wreck.  Wood  is  to  a  Shctlauder  the 
most  valued  of  all  commodities.  Now,  it  is  meicly  a 
hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  convince  these  islanders 
that  what  is  tossed  at  the  mercy  of  the  devouriiig 
waves  can  of  right  be  the  property  of  any  but  those 
who  are  able  to  rescue  it  from  certain  destruction. 
Accordingly,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  every  person 
present  rushed  into  the  dangerous  surf,  braving  cold, 
and  wet,  and  peril,  to  secure  for  themselves  the  wealth 
they  saw  before  them.  Boxes  of  jewellery  and  tea, 
wearing  apparel,  and  every  article  so  large  a  vessel 
would  necessarily  contain,  were  strewn  in  profusion  on 
the  shore;  and  ever  and  anon,  alas  !  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned  would  be  mingled  with  the  heaps.  Increas- 
ing crowds  increased  only  the  number  of  the  plunderers. 
Everything  was  carried  off  and  appropriated  that  could 
be  so  removed.  It  was  some  little  time  ere  the  magis- 
trate, apprised  of  what  was  going  on,  could  obtain 
and  swear-in  a  number  of  special  constables;  but  their 
presence  was  of  little  avail.  They  prevailed  on  a  few 
men  to  join  them  in  securing  some  of  the  most  unwieldy 
bales,  and  largest  pieces  of  wreck,  which  they  collected 
on  the  beach,  and  over  which  they  mounted  guard;  and 
this  was  the  amount  of  the  duty  they  could  perform. 
Some  still  more  distressing  features  were  added  to  the 
pictm'c.  There  were  casks  of  spirits  among  the  other 
things — of  these  the  poor  deluded  crowd  drank  freely; 
and  had  there  not  been  more  than  enough  of  spoil  for 
all  who  came  that  day,  strife  and  violence  must  have 
ensued.  Of  tliosc  who  spent  the  few  dismal  hours  of 
daylight  in  these  unhallowed  deeds,  two  paid  a  sudden 
and  fearfid  penalty.  One  man  perished  in  the  snow, 
lonely  and  far  from  help;  another  died  from  cold, 
fatigue,  and  intemperance,  and  was  found  next  morn- 
ing by  his  wife,  lying  within  a  few  yards  of  his  cottage 
door,  laden  with  the  spoil  for  which  he  paid  so  dearly. 
Yet  these  wamhigs,  solemn  and  aiTectiug  as  they  were, 
did  not  deter  others  from  engaging  in  similar  scenes 
on  the  ensuing  day.  The  wind  sank  during  the 
night  into  an  intense  frost;  and  next  morning  the  sun 
rose  unclouded  on  the  brilliant  snow  and  the  still-labour- 
ing sea,  rolling  in,  with  each  huge  but  rapidly  lessen- 
ing wave,  the  packages  which  floated  on  the  sui'fuec 
of  the  little  bav.  The  inhabitants  from  the  more  re- 
mote  districts  of  the  island  hastened  for  a  share  of  tlie 
spoil ;  and  as  it  was  not  so  abundaut  as  before,  much 
confusion  took  place — the  feurfid  passions  of  envy 
and  cupidity  being  aggravated  by  intemperance.  The 
poor  deluded  people  even  attacked  the  heap  tlie  con- 
stables had  saved,  but  with  little  success.  The  laird 
and  a  few  friends  now  went  to  the  bccue  of  :icf  ion;  and 
a  btriking  one  it  was.  The  most  resistless  of  xXature's 
elements  seemed  yet  tiiinnphing  in  the  dcsolaliou  it 
l»ad  imikIo  of  the  most  niajestio  work  of  man,  wlioao 
uuliiMilkd  passions  appeal cd  as  if  niockiiig  and  ilc lying 
the;  very  wrath  of  Heaven — 

"  "Wliilc  tlie  sun  look'd,  smiling:  bright, 
Ou  tlic  wild  uud  woful  si^hL." 

The  magistrate's  first  act  was  to  order  the  spirit- 
casks  to  be  staved;  and  then  the  constables  were  armed 
Mith  fruch  fowling-pieces  as  could  be  proem cd,  though 


only  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  aa  they  wece  not 
cluu-ged.  An  express  had  been  sent  off  to  the  eu^tooi* 
house  the  instant  the  weather  moderated,  also  to 
the  coast-guard  and  Lloyd's  agent ;  but  these  were 
sixty  miles  distant.  In  the  meantime,  the  jiutice 
exerted  himself  to  check  the  disgraceful  scenes  he  wit* 
nessed.  In  vain  did  he  urge  that  there  was  one  maa 
saved,  to  whom  the  property  belonged,  as  represen- 
tative. 

"  Nae  doot,  sir — ^nae  doot,  honest  man.  Let  him 
come,  an'  tak  a'  he  can ;  nane  here  shall  stop  him.'' 

In  vain  they  were  told  that,  if  they  would  save  what 
they  could  for  tlie  owners  or  insurers,  they  would  be 
liberally  rewarded. 

"  Vcrra  true,  sir ;  but  then  them  that  hardly  lifts  a 
hand  would  get  as  much  as  we  that  peril  life  in  the 
cause.  Ka,  na,  sir;  Gude  has  sent  us  a  blessing;  and 
we'll  just  tak'  what  He  gi'es,  and  be  thankfu'.'' 

This  was  just  one  of  those  oases  where  "might  makes 
right."  The  ignorant  and  lawless  numbered  thirty  to 
one;  yet  the  brave  and  powerful  men  appointed  to 
watch  over  what  had  been  rescued,  of  the  value  of 
several  hundred  pounds,  by  firmness  and  forbeanmoe^ 
maintained  their  charge  for  another  bitter  night ;  and, 
ere  a  third  set  in,  the  custom-house  officers  and  other 
authorities  arrived.  A  vigorous  search  of  the  ne^« 
bouring  dwellings,  and  those  of  all  persons  who  had 
been  recognised  among  the  depredators,  now  took 
place.  Oidy  in  a  few  instances,  however,  was  it  sae- 
ccssful. 

In  the  thatch  of  the  cottages,  in  the  suow-wfeetbs 
ou  the  liiUs,  buried  in  their  yards  and  fields,  and  erea 
anchored  in  some  snug  creek  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
sea,  much  valuable  property  was  concealed  and  aeeured. 
Months  afterwards,  these  ill-gotten  goods  were  sold 
for  a  trifle  to  travelling  pedlers,  or  native  ahopkeepcra. 
A  few  of  the  leading  depredators  were  taken  into  ons- 
tody,  but  a  short  imprisonment  was  aU  the  puniahmeni 
inflicted. 

But  the  inquiry  may  naturally  arise — In  what  coo* 
dition  are  the  Shetlanders  now  P  Are  they  not  more 
eidighteued  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  ?  No 
doubt  the  progress  of  improvement  has  reached  them 
to  a  certain  extent ;  yet  still  they  are  isolated  and  ne- 
glected. The  laws  are  very  negligently  enforoed; 
private  grievances  are  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  re- 
dressed. Except  in  the  town  of  Lerwick,  there  b  not 
a  legal  |)ractitLoner  iu  the  islands.  Above  all,  tlie 
means  of  education,  audespeciaUy  of  religioasmstnicliQB, 
are  most  sparingly  and  grudgingly  bestowed;  so  thait  tke 
people  arc,  on  many  subjects  connected  with  their  own 
aud  others'  rights,  quite  as  ignorant  and  inacoessible 
to  advice  as  they  ever  were.  This  very  season,  some 
scenes  too  much  like  the  one  we  have  endearonnd 
to  sketcli,  have  taken  ]^aoe.  The  causes  are  obTiotts. 
Would  that  a  remedy  could  be  applied !  These  eaoses 
are  mainly  two — the  absence  of  auy  police  or  oonsta* 
bulary  force  iu  any  pai't  of  Ute  islands,  and  the  misenUe 
reuniueraiion  the  people  have  ever  received  for  saving 
wrecked  goods.  Until  some  more  efficient  admitipat 
tion  of  justice  is  introduced  on  the  one  hand,  and 
more  just  system  of  allowance  for  salvage  is  adopted, 
we  fear  the  Shetlanders  will  still  be  too  ready  to  '*  tak* 
the  blessing"  from  thedeep— forgetfulo^or  (fisr^ardiag 
auy  other  claims  than  those  ariaing  frma  cupidity 
selC-iatereat. 
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Maiik£BS»  customs,  feelings,  and  character  are  perhaps  more  thoroughly  to  be  appreciated  iu  the  stories  and 
legends  of  a  land  than  even  in  its  history.  Though  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  yet  people  in  general 
know  little  about  Russia.  Serious  books  of  travels  only  obtain  a  partial  hearing,  while  fiction  claims  a  krgc  and 
attentive  audience«  Nicolas  Gogol,  since  the  death  of  Pouchkine  and  Lermontoff,  is  the  most  popular  of  Russiarl 
writers.  But  forty  years  of  age,  he  has  yet,  probably,  a  wide  career  before  him.  His  play  of  Becisur,  and  his 
novel  Meurtvia  Douchi,  we  may  introduce  at  a  future  time  to  our  readers,  but  at  present  we  purpose  making 
them  acquainted  with  one  of  his  shorter  talcs. 


TAEijss  BouLBA  is  a  narrative  illustrating  the  man- 
ners of  the  Zaporog  Cossacks,  and  a  few  words  of  in- 
troduction will  be  necessary.  We  quote  fromViardot: — 

**  Wa  chall  not  Mek  to  tnoe,  with  MuiDert,  if  (he  CoMtcka 
be  the  desoeodanti  of  theancieat  Soythiuis  (Niebuhr  has  proved 
that  the  Sejrthiaiu  of  Herodotas  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Hoa- 
go]s),nor  if  the  Cossacks  (iu  Ku8sian,Kasak)  are  to  be  foand  in  the 
tMtm^m  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenetcs,  the  Kasaogties  of 
Nestor,  or  the  horsemen  and  Russian  corsairs,  whom  the  Arabian 
gsograpban  plaM  aioond  tbe  Btaek  Sea.  like  the  origin  of* 
ever;  nation,  that  of  the  Kaaaks  is  obscnre.  Schloetser  sap< 
poses  them  a  collection  of  advoatarers  of  all  nations.  They  were, 
it  is  true,  recruited  from  Uussiaus,  Poles,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  and 
fven  French  and  Italians;  but  the  primitive  Kasaks  were  a 
Maronic  nice,  dtrelKng  on  the  ITkraine,  whence  they  spread  on 
the  bordetn  of  the  Don,  tbe  Unl,  and  the  Volga.  It  was  a  little 
snny  of  eight  hundred  Kaaaks  which,  under  the  orders  of  their 
aiaiHOH  Yermak,  conquered  Siberia  in  15bO. 

"  We  first  hear  of  llie  Zaporogs,  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  tlioir 
fsces,  in  Polisli  annals  of  the  16th  century.  This  name  wa«»  de- 
nted from  the  Rnssian  words  «i,  beyond  (trans),  and  pofog^  ca- 
taract, beeatn*  they  dwell  beyond  the  granite  beds  whieh  check 
the  ooone  of  the  Diieper.  The  country  they  inhabit  is  called 
Zaporojie.  Masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  fertile  plains  and 
steppes  of  the  Ukraine — in  their  turn  allies  and  enemies  of  the 
Rodsians,  Poles,  Tartars,  and  Turks — theZaporogs  were  an  emi- 
nently  warlike  race,  orgnnised  in  a  nrilitary  repnblie,  with  a 
coane  reaembUnce  to  the  orders  of  chivalry. 

**  Their  principal  headrqaarters,  called  a  teick^  was  usually  in 
aa  island  of  the  Dnieper.  It  was  a  coUoction  of  great  wooden 
aad  earthen  huts,  surrounded  by  a  glacis,  and  could  as  well  *be 
called  a  camp  as  a  village.  Each  cabin  (their  number  was  never 
over  ftrar  hundred)  might  hoW  forty  or  fifty  Cossacks.  During 
smnmer,  wbil*  the  labours  of  the  field  went  on,  few  remained  at 
the  9eUk;  bnt  in  winter  it  was  guarded  by  four  thousand  men. 
The  rest  dispersed  themselves  in  the  surrounding  Tilluges,  or 
dug  in  the  neighbourhood  sunken  dwellings,  called  zimornili 
(from  cjjwa,  winter).  The  sftck  was  divided  into  fhrrty-fotiT 
qTmrtera  or  koitrhty  (from  hhtrif^  to  smoke,  the  word  kourr.i 
covraspoading  wiCb  our  henrth).  Each  Kasak  dwellinir  in  the 
fttfk  waa  bonnd  to  Hve  in  his  kourkn;  each  lournt,  kuuwn  by  a 
particular  name,  geuernlly  tlutt  of  its  chief,  elecUui  an  aicman 
(koKrrnnoi-atanuinJ  wlioso  power  only  lasted  as  long  as  the 
Ka«aks  were  satisfied  \\\i\i  his  conduct.  The  money  and  goods 
of  the  Kasaks  of  a  kowr^K  were  deposited  with  their  efanum^  who 
let  out  the  shops  and  boats  (dtmhy)  of  his  kouren^  and  held  the 
eomaon  pwrae.     All  the  Kasaks  of  a  kowren  dined  at  one  table. 

**  The  collected  hourcny  chose  a  superior  chief,  the  kocheviA- 
aiattuM  {ixfaakotcht  in  Tartar,  camp;  or  from  koiclic'taf,  Russian, 
to  camp).  The  rada^  or  national  assembly,  which  always  took 
plnce  after  dinner,  oeeurred  twice  a-year,  on  the  34tli  Juno,  day 
ctf  the  Itest  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  on  the  1st  October, 
day  of  the  presentation  of  the  Virgin,  patroness  of  the  cliurdi  of 
the  Hick, 

"  The  nM»t  distinctive  mark  of  the  si^eh  was,  that  no  women 
were  admitted  within  its  precincts." 

WiUi  tliia  introduction^  we  beg  to  introduce  K. 
Gogors  tale,  which  will  afford  a  rare  insight  into  early 
Kusaian  manners. 


TlKAdS  BOTTLBA. 

I. 

"  Come !  tuni  round.  Heavens !  how  funnr !  What 
the  deuce  is  this?  The  frock  of  a  priest?  Are  ye  all 
thus  bedecked  at  your  academy  ?  ** 

Such  were  the  words  with  which  old  Boulba  rcceired 
his  two  sons,  who  had  returned  from  finishing  their 
studies  at  the  seminary  of  Kiew. 

His  sons  had  just  alighted  from  their  horses.  Thc^ 
were  two  robust  young  men,  who  had  still  that  look  from 
under  their  eyes  which  appcrtams  to  seminarists  just 
loose  from  school.  Their  face?,  full  of  strength  and 
health,  just  began  to  be  clothed  with  down,  untouched 
as  yet  by  razor.  The  reception  of  their  father  had 
disconcerted  them;  they  remained  motionless,  theif 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  "Wait !  wait !  let  me  eye  you  at  my  ease.  Heavens! 
what  long  robes  !**  said  he,  turning  tlicm  round  and 
rouud.  "  Devils  of  robes !  I  am  sure,  never  were  thft 
like  seen  in  the  world.  Come !  let  one  of  you  tiy  and 
ruu,  then  I  shall  sec  if  he  won't  fall  on  his  nose.'* 

"Father!  don't  mock  us,"  said  the  elder. 

"  See  the  fine  gentleman  ! — ^And  why  should  I  not 
mock  you  ?  *' 

"  Because  —  though  you  are  my  father,  I  swear 
if  you  continue  to  laugh,  I  will  thrash  you.** 

"  TThat !  son  of  a  dog,  your  father  ?"  cried  Tarass 
Boulba,  stepping  back  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  even  ray  father !  TThen  I  am  ofTcnded,  I 
look  to  nothing,  I  care  for  no  one.** 

"  In  what  WHY  will  you  figM  with  me? — IVifli  fi5t.s  ?'* 

"All  wavs  are  the  ^ame  to  mo.'* 

"  Ocnd  I — fr.r  lists,  f1  en,**  said  Turass  HoulLn,  tuck- 
ins:  up  Ills  sleeves.  "  I  .sliiiU  5ro  what  sort  of  follow 
^on  aj*c  at  \()ur  iibtb." 

And  the  father  and  son,  hi^^fead  of  ombracing,  after 
a  long  absence,  conmionccd  giving  one  another  vigor- 
ous blows  in  the  sides,  in  the  back,  in  the  breast. 

"See  now,  good  people,  the  old  man  Is  mad;  he  has 
quite  lost  his  senses!"  cried  the  poor  mother,  pale  and 
thin,  standing  on  the  thrcbhold,  where  slic  waited 
to  embrace  her  dear  children.  "Tlic  cliildren  havo 
come  home,  after  more  than  a  year's  absence ;  and  Go<l 
knows  M'hat  folly  he  begins  with.** 

"But  he  fights  very  well,"  said  Boulba,  stopping. 
"  Yes !  *fore  God,  he  iigbts  well,'*  he  co]jtinucd,  shaking 
his  clothes — *'  so  well,  that  it  had  been  better  for  n.e 
if  I  had  left  him  alone.  He  will  bo  a  good  Kasak, 
Good  day,  my  son!     Let  us  embrace.** 

And  the  father  and  son  embraced. 

**  Good,  son!  thrash  everybody  as  you  thrashed  rac; 
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give  quarter  to  no  one.  Bat  all  this  does  not  prevent 
your  being  a  queer  figure.  What  is  that  oord,  son?  And 
jou,  noodle,  what  do  you  there  P  "  he  exclaimed,  ad- 
dressing the  younger.  **  Why,  son  of  a  dog,  do  you 
not  thrash  your  father  P  " 

"See  what  he  invents!"  said  the  poor  mother,  em- 
bracing him.  "  Queer  inyentions,  for  a  son  to  thrash  his 
own  father.  And  now  is  just  the  right  moment !  A  poor 
child,  after  such  a  journey,  who  must  be  so  tired  "  (the 
poor  child  of  twenty  was  above  six  feet  high),  "  and 
niust  want  to  rest  and  eat ;  and  you  want  him  to 
fight ! " 

"  Eh !  eh !  but  you're  a  puppy,  I  think,"  said  Boul- 
ba.  '*  Son,  don't  listen  to  your  mother;  she's  a  woman, 
and  knows  nothing.  What  do  you  want  with  pamper- 
ing  P  Your  pamperings  should  be  a  wide  plain  and  a 
borse.  And  this  sword,  this  is  your  mother.  All  the 
stuff  they  put  in  your  head  is  rubbish ;  and  academies, 
and  books,  and  ABC,  and  philosophers,  I  spit  upon 
them!" 

Boulba  added  a  word  which  we  decline  to  write. 

*'  I  know  something  better,  and  that  is,  that  next 
week  you  go  to  the  Zaporojie,  There  science  is  found; 
that  is  your  school,  and  there  you  wiU  learn  wit." 

"What!  they  only  remain  here  a  week?"  said  the 
good  old  mother,  in  a  tearful  and  plaintive  voice.  ''The 
poor  little  dears  will  have  no  time  to  amuse  themselves, 
and  to  enjoy  the  paternal  home ;  and  I  shall  have  no 
time  to  look  at  them.'* 

^"  Be  quiet  howUng,  old  woman!  a  Kasak  is  not 
made  to  be  moped  up  with  women.  You'd  hide  them 
both  under  your  petticoats,  wouldn't  you,  and  hatch 
them  like  chickens?  Gome,  march!  Put  on  the  table 
what  you  have  to  eat.  No  honey-cakes,  no  little 
ragouts !  Give  us  a  whole  sheep,  or  a  goat ;  bring  us 
hydromel,  forty  years  old ;  and  give  us  brandy,  plenty 
of  brandy— not  brandy  with  all  kinds  of  ingredients  in 
it,  dry  grapes  and  other  adulterations,  but  pure 
brandy,  sparkling  and  frothing  like  a  mad  woman." 

Boulba  led  his  two  sons  to  his  room,  whence  came 
out  to  meet  them  two  fine  serving-women,  all  covered 
with  mottiiiet*  Was  it  that  they  were  afraid  of  the 
arrival  of  their  young  lords,  who  spared  no  one,  or  was 
it  to  keep  up  to  the  bashful  habits  of  women  P  At  the 
aight,  they  ran  away  with  great  cries,  and,  for  a  long 
time  after,  hid  their  faces  in  their  sleeves.  The  cham- 
ber was  furnished  in  the  style  of  the  time,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  is  only  preserved  by  the  douma,  f  and 
the  popular  songs  which  old  men  formerly  sang  in 
the  Ukraine,  accompanying  themselves  with  the 
handoura,  or  guitar,  amidst  a  crowd  which  made  a 
circle  round  them;  in  the  style  of  that  rude  and 
warlike  day  which  saw  the  first  struggle  of  the 
Ukraine  against  the  union. :(  All  was  clean.  The 
fioor  and  walls  were  covered  by  a  coating  of  shining 
and  painted  clay.  Swords,  whips  (itagdikas),  bird  and 
fishing  nets,  arquebuses,  a  horn  curiously  carved,  to 
serve  as  a  powder-flask,  a  bridle  covered  with  spangles 
of  gold,  with  horse-shackles  covered  with  silver  nails, 
were  hung  round  the  room.  The  windows,  very  small,  had 
little  round  and  dull  panes,  such  as  now  are  only  seen 

*  Bacata  of  gold,  pierced,  and  hung  for  ornaments. 

f  Chronides  chanted,  like  the  ancient  Greek  rhapsodies,  and 
the  Spanish  romances. 

^United  Greek  Church — a  schism,  recently  cstinct,  of  the 
Greek  Church. 


in  old  ohurches.  One  could  only  look  <Mit  by 
a  little  movable  sash.  The  apertures  of  the  doors  and 
windows  were  painted  red.  In  the  comer,  on  dreners^ 
were  jars  dl  clay,  bottles  of  dark  g^ass,  oarv«d  wtm 
goblets,  gilded  cups  of  different  mannfiictnre — ^VenetiBo, 
florentine,Turki^,Oiroassian— which  came  ina  vadety 
of  ways  to  Boulba's  hands,  and  were  rather  ooraman  in 
those  days  of  warlike  forays.  Wooden  bendies,  oorered 
with  brown  bark  of  birch,  went  round  the  room.  Aa 
immense  table  stood  under  the  holy  images,  in  one  cor- 
ner. A  large  and  lofty  stove,  divided  into  many  com- 
partments, and  covered  by  varnished  and  Tuiegatod 
bricks,  filled  the  other.  All  this  was  well  known 
to  our  two  young  men,  who  had  been  used  to  eone 
and  spend  their  holidays  at  home — ^to  come,  and  to 
come  on  foot,  custom  not  allowing  scholars  to  have 
horses.  They  were  still  of  an  age  when  the  Icmg  tails 
on  the  top  of  their  skull  could  with  impunity  be  polled 
by  an  armed  Kasak.  It  was  only  when  they  IdOt  the 
seminary  that  Boulba  sent  them  two  horses. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  his  sons,  BooHia 
assembled  the  centenaries  of  his  polk  *  who  were  not 
absent;  and  when  two  of  them  came  to  his  invitation, 
with  the  ihaoul^  Dmitri  Tovkatoh,  his  ddoomrade,  he 
presented  his  sons,  saying — 

"  See  what  fine  fellows  1  I  will  send  them  to-morrow 
to  the  aeick," 

The  visitors  felicitated  Boulba  and  the  young  men* 
assuring  them  that  they  would  do  well,  and  tkit 
there  was  no  better  school  for  youth  than  t]»  Zm- 
porojie, 

''  Come,  lads  and  brothers,'*  said  Boulba,  "sit  dowB, 
each  where  he  pleases.  And  you,  my  boys,  above  all, 
drink  a  ghias  of  brandy.  May  Heaven  bless  yon!  To 
your  hetJth,  my  sons!  To  thine,  Ostap!  To  thine^ 
Andry!  Heaven  grant  you  good  chances  of  war,  and 
that  ye  beat  the  Pagans  and  the  Tartars,  and — if  the 
Poles  begin  anything  against  our  holy  religion — tbe 
Poles  also !  Come,  give  in  yOnr  glass.  Is  the  brandy 
good?  How  do  you  call  brandy  in  Latin?  What 
fools  the  Latins  were !  They  did  not  even  know  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  brandy  in  the  world.  How  do 
you  call  him  who  wrote  Latin  verses  ?  I  am  not  very 
learned,  I  think.  I  forget  his  name.  Was  it  not  Honoe?" 

«  Do  you  hear  the  sly  fellow  ?  "  said  the  eider  sob, 
Ostap,  in  a  low  tone ;  "  he  knows  everything,  the  obi 
dog,  and  pretends  to  know  nothing." 

"  I  expect  the  archimandrite  did  not  even  let  yoa 
smell  brandy, ' '  continued  Boulba.  "  Own  it,  my 
vou  were  well  whacked  with  birch  broom  on  the 
the  loins,  and  all  that  constitutes  a  Kasak — or  per- 
haps, because  you  were  big  boys,  they  thrashed  you  with 
whips,  not  only  on  Saturdays,  but  on  Wednesdays  ancl 
Thursdays." 

"One  would  not  remember  what  is  past,  father,*' 
said  Ostap ;  "  what  is  over  is  over." 

"Let  them  try  now,"  said  Andry;  '*let  any  one 
touch  me  with  the  end  of  his  finger ;  let  any  Tutar 
fall  under  my  hand,  he  shall  learn  what  a  Kasak 
sword  is." 

"  'Well !  my  son ;  well !  By  Heaven,  well  spoken! 
Since  it  is  so,  I  will  go  with  you.  What  do  I 
wait  here  for  ?     To  become  a  planter  of  blaek  yKheti, 

*  OiEeers  of  his  camp. 

t  Lieuteoant  of  the  polhmi. 
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ft  domeatie  man,  a  keeper  of  stieep  and  pigs?  To 
be  oodied  bj  my  wife  P  No;  I  am  a  Kasak.  What 
is  it  to  me  there  is  no  war  P  I  will  go  and  enjoy  the 
good  time  with  yon.     Yes,  by  Heaven,  I  will  go ! " 

And  old  Boolba,  warming  a  little,  ended  by  becom- 
ing quite  red,  roee  from  table,  and  stamped  his  foot  in 
an  imperious  attitude. 

«  We  will  go  to-morrow  ! — ^why  put  off  P  What  do 
we  wait  for  here  ?  What  is  the  good  of  this  house  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  these  pots  P  What  is  the  good  of 
aUthiaP" 

Speaking  thus,  he  began  to  break  the  plates  and 
bottles.  The  poor  woman,  long  used  to  such  actions, 
looked  sadly  from  a  bench  on  her  husband.  She  dared 
say  nothing,  but  the  resolution  cost  her  tears  enough. 
She  cast  a  furtive  look  on  the  children  she  was  so  soon 
to  lose,  and  nothing  could  conyey  the  suffering  depicted 
in  her  streaming  eyes  and  compressed  lips. 

Boulba  was  furiously  obstinate.  Uis  was  one  of 
those  characters  only  to  be  developed  in  a  savage  cor- 
ner of  £uiope,  when  all  Northern  Russia,  abandoned 
by  its  princes,  was  ravished  by  the  irresistible  incur- 
sioDS  of  the  Moguls  *,  when,  after  having  lost  his  roof, 
man  takes  refuge  in  the  courage  of  despair ;  when,  on 
the  smoking  ruins  of  his  house,  in  the  presence  of  near 
and  implacable  enemies,  he  dares  to  rebuild  his  home, 
braving  the  danger,  but  daring  to  look  it  in  the  face ; 
when,  in  fine,  the  pacific  genius  of  Sdavonia  was  in- 
flamed by  warlike  ardour,  and  gave  birth  to  that  dis- 
orderiy  outburst  of  Eussian  nature  which  was  the 
Cossack  (Xasa-Tekeitvo),  Then  all  the  borders  of  the 
rivers,  all  the  fords,  all  the  defiles  in  the  marshes  were 
covered  by  Cossacks,  whom  none  could  count ;  and  their 
bold  envoy  oould  say  to  the  Sultan,  who  asked  their 
number,  "  Who  knows  P — In  every  patch  of  a  field,  a 
KasaL"  It  was  an  explosion  of  Russian  strength 
caused  by  misfortune.  Instead  of  the  ancient  oudtly^* 
instead  of  the  little  villages  peopled  by  hunting  yassals, 
which  the  petty  princes  quarrelled  about  and  sold,  there 
appeared  fortified  tovrns,  kourtui^^  bound  together  by 
a  common  sentiment  of  danger,  and  hatred  of  the  Pagan 
invaders.  History  tells  us  how  the  struggle  of  the 
Kossacks  saved  Western  Europe  from  the  barbarous 
invasion  of  Asiatic  hordes.  The  kings  of  Pohmd,  who 
became  the  quasi-masters  of  these  vast  steppes,  felt 
the  importance  of  these  warlike  nations.  They  laboured 
to  develop  them.  The  hetman  elected  by  the  Ka- 
aaks  themselves  transformed  the  hmreni  into  a  regular 
poU,f  It  was  not  a  standing  and  permanent  army ; 
but  in  case  of  war,  or  a  general  movement,  all  were 
collected  in  eight  days  at  least.  All  answered  the 
appeal  vrith  horse  and  arms,  receiving  no  pay  save  one 
ducat  a-head.  In  a  fortnight,  such  an  army  was  on 
foot  as  no  recruiting  ever  collected.  The  war  ended, 
each  soldier  returned  to  his  fields  on  the  borders  of  the 
Dnieper^  occupied  himself  with  fishing,  hunting,  and 
retail  trade,  brewed  beer,  and  enjoyed  liberty.  There 
was  no  trade  which  a  Xasak  could  not  accomplish ;  distil 
brandy,  make  a  cart, manufacture  powder,  play  the  farrier 
and  blacksmith,  and,  above  all,  drink  and  enjoy  himself  as 
a  Enssian  only  can.  Besides  the  registered  Kasaks, 
whose  duty  was  to  come,  volunteers  could  always  be 
had.     The  usaoul  had  only  to  go  into  the  maricets  and 


*  Ajieimt  fbudal  diviiion  of  Rosaia. 

t  Union  of  TiUagw  under  au  electivs  chief  called  aUman, 

X  Kind  of  legiment. 


public  places,  and  cry,  mounted  on  a  Me^a,*  "He ! 
he !  you  drinkers ;  cease  to  brew  beer  and  lied  own  by 
your  stoves ;  cease  to  nourish  flies  with  the  fat  of  your 
bodies.  Go  to  the  conquest  of  honour  and  chivalrous 
glory!  And  you,  men  of  the  pbugh,  planters  of  bbick 
com,  keepers  of  sheep,  amaieun  of  petticoats,  cease  to 
trail  at  the  tails  of  your  oxen;  cease  to  soil  your  yellow 
caftans  in  the  dirt;  cease  to  court  your  wives,  and  to  let 
lie  fallow  your  virtue  of  knights.  It  is  time  to  rise  to 
the  conquest  of  Kasak  glory." 

These  words  were  like  sparks  on  dry  wood.  The 
labourer  abandoned  his  plough ;  the  brewer  broke  his 
barrels  and  jars ;  the  artisan  left  his  loom ;  all  broke 
their  household  furniture,  and  leaped  on  horseback. 
In  a  word,  the  Russian  character  received  a  new  form, 
large  and  powerful. 

Tarass  Boulba  was  an  old  polkovnik\—  made  for  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  war,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  the  straightforwardness  of  his  character.  The  in- 
fluence of  Polish  manners  was  beginning  to  tell  on  the 
little  Russian  nobility.  Many  gave  themselves  up  to 
luxury — ^had  numerous  domestics,  falcons,  parks  for 
hunting — and  gave  dinners.  This  was  not  after  the 
heart  of  Tarass ;  he  liked  the  simple  Cossack  life,  and 
often  quarrelled  with  those  who  imitated  Warsaw, 
calling  them  the  slaves  of  the  Polish  pan,X  Always 
restless  in  movement,  and  bold,  he  looked  on  himself 
as  one  of  the  natural  defenders  of  the  Russian  Churoh. 
He  entered,  without  permission,  into  all  the  viUages 
where  the  oppression  of  the  gatherers,  or  an  increase 
of  taxes,  was  complained  of.  There,  surrounded  by  his 
Kossacks,  he  judged  compbiints.  His  rule  was  to  use 
his  sword  in  three  cases;  when  the  intendants  showed 
no  deference  to  their  eiders,  and  took  not  off  their 
caps ;  when  any  one  mocked  religion  or  old  customs ; 
and  when  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies, 
Turks  or  Pagans,  against  whom  he  believed  himself  to 
draw  hb  sword  for  the  glory  of  Christianity.  He  now 
rejoiced  at  the  pleasure  of  taking  his  sons  to  the  Htek^ 
to  say  with  pride,  *'  See  what  chaps  I  bring  you! "  to 
present  them  to  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  to  be 
witness  of  their  first  exploits  in  the  art  of  war,  and  that 
of  drinking — one  of  the  virtues  of  a  knight.  Tarass  at 
first  meant  to  send  them  alone ;  but  at  sight  of  their 
handsome  mien,  of  their  lofty  stature,  of  their  mas- 
culine beauty,  his  old  warlike  ardour  was  roused,  and 
he  decided,  with  all  the  energy  of  an  obstinate  will,  to 
go  with  them  the  next  day.  He  made  preparations, 
gave  his  orders,  chose  the  Iiorses  and  the  harness  for 
his  twoyouQg  sons,  selected  the  domestics  to  accompany 
them,  and  delegated  his  commands  to  the  ieaaaul,  Tov- 
katch,  ordering  him  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
polk,  whenever  the  order  came  from  the  ietek.  Though 
not  quite  sobered,  and  though  the  fumes  of  brandy  were 
still  in  his  brains,  he  forgot  nothing,  not  even  the  order 
to  give  the  horses  a  drink  and  a  ration  of  the  best 
barley. 

"Well,  my  children,"  said  he,  entering  the  house, 
"  it  is  time  to  go  to  sleep;  and  to-morrow  we  shall  do 
that  which  it  shall  please  God.  But  let  no  beds  be 
made— we  will  sleep  in  the  court. " 

Night  had  scarcely  obscured  the  heavens;  but 
Boulba  was  used  to  go  to  bed  early.     He  threw  him- 
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self  on  a  catpet  tpread  <m  the  ground^  uid  oovend 
himself  with  a  fleeoe  or  theep-skin  (twhi^);  lor  the  air 
was  oold,  and  Boolba  IovmI  to  sleep  warm  at  home. 
He  soon  snored.  All  those  who  slept  in  the  ootner  of 
the  court  followed  his  example,  and  first  of  all  the 
watchman,  who  had  oelehrated  most  joyously  the  return 
of  his  yonng  lords.  The  mother  alone  slept  not.  She 
had  cowered  down  near  the  bedside  of  her  boys,  who 
slept  together.  She  combed  their  hair,  bathing  it 
with  her  tears — looking  at  them  tenderly  with  all 
the  force  of  her  soul,  without  being  able  to  weuy  of 
eontcDiplating  them.  She  had  nourished  them  with 
her  milk,  had  raised  them  with  restless  tendenieas,  and 
now  she  was  to  see  them  but  for  an  instant. 

"  My  sons,  my  adored  sons  1  what  will  become  of 
you — what  awaits  you  ?''  said  she;  and  tears  hung  on 
the  wrinkles  of  her  face,  once  beautiful. 

She  was,  in  fact,  worthy  of  pity,  as  were  all  the 
women  of  that  time.  She  had  lived  for  lore  but  a 
few  hours,  during  the  first  fever  of  youth  and  passion; 
and  her  rude  lover  had  then  abandoned  her  for  his 
sword,  his  comrades,  and  an  adventurous,  unruly  life. 
She  saw  her  husband  only  twice  or  thrice  a*year ; 
and  when  he  was  there  with  her,  what  was  her  life  P 
She  had  to  bear  his  abuse,  his  blows;  receiving  rare  and 
disdainful  caresses.  Woman  was  a  foreign  thing,  out  of 
place  amid  this  body  of  adventurers.  Her  youth  passed 
rapidly,  without  pleasure ;  her  beautiful  fresh  cheeks, 
her  white  shoulders,  faded  in  solitude,  and  were  covered 
with  early  wrinkles.  All  her  tenderness,  and  love,  and 
passion,  centred  in  maternal  affection.  That  night 
she  remained  leaning  with  anguish  over  the  bed  of  her 
children,  like  the  tchmka  of  the  steppes  hovering  over 
its  nest.  Her  dear  sons  are  taken  from  her,  perhaps 
for  her  never  to  see  them  again ;  perhaps,  at  the  first 
battle,  the  Tartars  wiU  cut  off  their  heads ;  and  never 
shall  she  know  what  has  become  of  their  bodies,  aban- 
doned to  the  voracious  birds  of  prey.  Weeping  in  a  low 
tone,  she  gazed  at  them,  their  eyes  fixed  in  sleep. 

"Perhaps,''  thought  she,  "  Boulba  will  put  off  their 
departure  for  two  days.  Perhaps  he  has  only  decided 
on  going  at  once  because  he  has  drunk." 

For  a  long  time  the  moon  had  illumined  the  court 
and  the  sleepers,  as  well  as  a  mass  of  willows  and 
lofty  brushwood  which  grew  against  the  palisades. 
The  poor  woman  remained  seated,  devouring  her  chil- 
dren with  her  eyes,  and  without  thought  of  sleep. 
Already  the  horses,  smelling  the  dawn,  had  lain  down, 
and  ceased  to  eat.  The  lofty  leaves  of  the  willows 
began  to  shake,  to  whisper,  and  their  babble  descended 
from  leaf  to  leaf.  The  neighing  of  a  colt  suddenly 
resounded  on  the  steppe.  Large  red  patches  appeared 
in  the  sky.  Boulba  awoke  suddenly.  He  recollected 
aU  his  orders  of  the  preceding  eve. 

Deprived  of  her  last  hope,  the  old  woman  dragged 
herself  sadly  towards  the  house.  While  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  she  prepared  the  breakfast,  fioulba  gave  his 
last  orders,  visited  the  stables,  and  then  chose 
for  his  children  the  richest  clothes.  The  students  no 
longer  looked  the  same  persons.  Red  boots,  with 
little  heels  of  silver,  took  the  place  of  their  old  college 
shoes.  They  bound  round  their  waists,  with  a  gilded 
string,  pantaloons  wide  as  the  Black  Sea,  and  formed 
of  a  million  folds.  To  the  string  hung  long  strips 
of  leather,  whence  depended  huge  tnfla,  and  all  the 
atensib  for  smokiog,    J^ackets  of  fiery  red  dotb  wer«Ji 


£BMtened  to  theif  bodies  by  embrt>ldered  belta^  wh^ 
supported  Turkish  pistols,  splendidly  onuuneatei  A 
huge  sabre  hung  behind.  Their  faces^  but  little  bat- 
tei«d,  looked  all  the  more  white  and  handsome.  liUle 
blaok  muataehes  set  off  the  bright  and  flowery  tiut  of 
youth.  They  were  handsome,  indeed,  with  their  csps 
of  black  Astracan,  with  little  red  crowns.  When  the 
poor  moth^  saw  them»  she  <^uld  not  speak  a  wod, 
and  tears  trembled  in  her  faded  eyes. 

*'  Ckmie,  my  aottS>  all  is  ready ;  no  delay!  Gome  after 
the  Christian  custom ;  we  must  sit  down  befors  n 
start." 

Everybody  eat  down  in  the  same  room,  not  escq)t- 
ing  the  aervanta,  who  had  remained  reapeetf uUy  aeac 
the  door. 

"And  BOW,  mother,  give  thy  benediotioa  to  tbe 
children ;  pray  God  they  fight  well,  that  they  sustain 
the  honour  of  cavaliers,  and  defend  the  iJigioa  of 
Christ ;  if  not,  let  them  perish,  and  nothing  renaia  of 
them  upon  earth.  Children,  approach  yofor  mother; 
the  prayer  of  a  mother  keepa  from  dmiger  on  \ai 
and  on  sea." 

The  poor  woman  embraced  them — ^took  two  im«g«i 
of  metal,  and,  weeping,  hung  them  rouad  their  neoka. 
"May  theYirgin  protect  yel  Forget  not  yoormolhar. 
Send  me  news — " 
She  oould  say  no  more. 
"  Come,  boys ! "  said  Boulba. 
The  saddled  hones  awaited  thenL  Boolha  bapei 
on  his  Devil,  whidi  made  a  furious  ahy  on  fethng  a 
weight  of  twenty  jMirdlr*  on  his  back — ^for  Boulba  vai 
big  and  heavy.  When  the  mother  saw  tliat  her  soos 
had  mounted  on  horsebaek,  she  ruahed  towards  tba 
youngest,  who  had  the  gentlest  face ;  die  leiaad  bis 
stirrup,  rose  to  his  saddle,  and  folded  him  in  a  kog 
embrace.  Two  vigorous  Cossacks  lifted  her  respect- 
fully down,  and  bore  her  to  the  house.  But  at  tba 
moment  the  horsemen  passed  the  door  of  the  oonit, 
she  rushed,  lightly  as  a  fawn,  after  them,  aeiied  the 
horse,  and  would  embraoe  her  aon.  She  was  again  takeo 
away.  The  young  Cossat^s  moved  slowly  and  sadly 
beside  their  father,  restraining  their  tears — ^for  thej 
feared  Boulba, who  yet  was  moved,  despite  himadf.  Tix 
day  was  grey ;  the  green  grass  sparkled  in  the  distaaoe^ 
and  the  birds  sang  their  varied  song.  After  a  whik^ 
the  young  men  turned  their  heads;  their  dweUiog 
seemed  already  buried,  for  they  could  only  see  oa  tbe 
horiaon  two  chimneys  peeping  among  trees  ia  whid^ 
in  their  young  days,  they  had  climbed  like  squineb. 
A  vast  prairie  apread  before  ihem--^*a  ptairie  which  r^ 
called  their  past  life,  from  the  age  when  they  rolled  oa 
the  dewy  grass  to  when  they  went  there  to  wait  for  a  fair 
Cossaok  with  dark  eyebrows,  who  tripped  timidly  acros 
it.  Soon  they  only  saw  the  pok^  surmomited  by  a 
cart*whee],  that  rose  by  the  well,  and  aoen  the  steppe 
began  to  rise  Hke  a  monntain,  hiding  all  behind  theai. 
"Adieu,  paternal  roof!"  oiiedthey;  " adien* memoiife 
of  youth ;  ah !  adieu !  " 


n. 

The  three  travellera  rode  on  in  ailenoe.  (Md  TWaai 
was  thinking  of  the  past ;  his  youth  waa  passed  ia 
review  before  him — ^that  youth  which  a  Coaaaek  afaofe 
all  regrets,  for  he  wishes  always  to  be  agild,  and  readr 

for  a  Ufa  of  lutvenluie*    He  was  asking  himaalf  Wiadi 
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bf  Ida  eomxiulas  he  should  find  at  the  i6M.  He 
coanted  those  already  dead,  those  who  were  aliv&-* 
sad  his  grey  head  shook  sadly. 

His  sons  were  occupied  with  other  thoughts.  We 
must  say  a  word  of  them.  They  were  soaroeiy 
twelve  when  they  were  sent  to  the  seminary  of 
Kiew,  for  ail  the  lords  of  those  days  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  to  their  sons  an  education  soon 
forgotten.  On  their  entrauce  into  tbe  seminary,  all 
these  young  people  were  of  a  wild  humour,  and  accus- 
tomed to  full  liberty.  It  was  only  there  they  were 
taicea  down  a  little,  and  received  a  kind  of  varnish, 
which  made  them  rather  uniform.  The  eldest,  Ostap, 
began  his  scientific  career  by  running  away.  He  was 
caught,  beat  smartly,  and  ludled  to  his  books.  Four 
times  he  buried  his  alphabet,  and  four  times,  after  a 
savage  flogging,  they  bought  him  a  new  one.  He 
would  have  begun  a  fifth  time,  if  his  father  had  not  for- 
mally menaced  to  shut  him  up  for  twenty  years  as  a 
lay-brother  in  a  cloister,  adding  that  he  should  never 
see  the  s^ck  if  he  did  not  learn  all  that  he  was  bound 
to  learn  at  the  academy.  What  is  strange  is,  that 
the  meoBoe  came  from  old  Boulba,  who  mooked  all 
science,  and  who  told  his  sons  not  to  mind  it.  From 
that  moment,  Ostap  began  to  study,  and  soon  was 
called  one  of  the  best  students.  The  teaching  of  those 
days  had  no  connection  with  the  life  that  was  led ;  all 
tbe  scholastic  lore,  all  the  rhetorical  and  logical  arti- 
fices, had  no  oonneetion  with  the  epoch,  and  could  have 
&o  possible  applieation.  The  learned  of  those  days  were 
perfectly  ignorant,  for  their  science  was  idle  and  empty. 
Besides,  the  republican  <»gaQisation  of  the  seminary 
inspired  that  immense  ooUeotion  of  young  men,  in  the 
force  of  their  age,  with  active  desires  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  studies.  Bad  fare,  frequent  punishments 
by  hunger,  the  growing  passions,  all  uiuted  to  awaken 
that  thirst  for  adventure  which  was  to  be  satisfied  at 
the  ietck.  The  parsers,  or  lay-scholars,  went  hungry 
about  the  streets  of  Kiew,  forcing  the  inhabitants  into 
prudence.  The  dealers  of  the  baeaars  always  covered 
their  cakes,  their  little  pastry,  their  sweets,  with  their 
two  hands,  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  purser.  The  consul, 
or  surveyor,  chosen  among  the  students,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  survey  his  fellow,  had  such  deep  pockets  in  his 
paataloons  that  he  coidd  have  buried  therein  the  whole 
shop  of  an  inattentive  shopman.  These  pursers  were 
a  world  apart.  They  could  not  penetrate  into  high 
society,  composed  of  Poles  and  Little  Hussia  nobles. 
The  vatvod^  himself,  Adam  Kissel,  despite  his  protec- 
tion of  the  academy,  prohibited  the  students  from  so- 
ciety, and  desired  they  should  be  treated  with  severity. 
This  last  recommendation  was  unnecessary,  for  neither 
the  rector  nor  the  professors  spared  either  the  whip 
or  the  strappado.  The  lictors  often  thrashed  the  con- 
»nU  themselves,  so  as  to  make  them  scratch  their 
trousers  for  an  hour.  But  most  of  them  thought  no- 
thing of  this,  or  only  considered  it  as  sometliing  stronger 
than  peppered  brandy.  But  some  ended  by  finding  this 
warmiug  so  disagreeable  that  they  flew  to  the  seic/i,  if 
they  knew  the  road,  aud  were  not  caught  on  the  way. 
Ostap  Boulba,  despite  the  care  he  took  to  study  logic, 
and  even  theology,  could  never  get  free  from  the  strap- 
pado. This  naturally  made  him  more  sombre,  untract- 
able,  and  gave  him  ih»  firmneaa  of  character  worthy 
of  a  Cossack.    He  was  considered  a  very  good  com- 
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prise,  like  the  pillage  of  an  orchard,  he  wa4  always  the 
fii-st  to  put  himself  under  the  orders  of  a  daring  scho- 
lar; and  never  in  any  case  did  he  betray  his  comrades. 
Indifferent  to  all  pleasures  but  war  and  the  bottle,  he 
was  loyal  and  good  as  any  one  could  bo  in  that  time 
with  such  a  character.  The  tears  of  his  mother  had 
moved  him  much;  it  was  the  only  thing  that  oould 
have  moved  him,  and  make  him  sadly  bend  his  head. 

His  younger  brother,  Andry,  was  more  lively  and 
open.  He  learned  with  pleasure,  and  without  the 
labour  required  by  a  heavy  and  energetic  character* 
He  was  more  ingenious  than  his  brother,  aud  oftener 
the  head  of  a  daring  enterprise.  By  the  aid  of  his 
inventive  mind,  he  often  esc^[)ed  punishment,  when 
Ostap  took  off  his  caftan,  and  lay  down  without  asking 
for  pardon.  Andry  was  not  less  devoured  by  the  desire 
of  accomplishing  heroic  actions;  but  his  soul  was  open 
to  other  sentiments.  Love  awoke  warmly  in  him  at 
eighteen.  Woman  floated  before  his  burning  thoughts. 
While  listening  to  theological  disputes,  he  saw  the  ob- 
ject of  his  dream,  with  fresh  cheeks,  tender  smile,  and 
black  eyes.  He  hid  from  his  comrades  the  ideas  of  hia 
young  and  passionate  soul ;  for  it  was  then  unworthy 
of  a  Cossack  to  think  of  love  and  women  before  ho 
gained  his  spurs  in  battle.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
sojourn,  he  rarely  headed  an  adventurous  band,  but 
wandered  in  some  solitary  quarter  of  Kiew,  where  lit- 
tle houses  sweetly  peeped  from  their  cherry-tree  gar- 
dens. Sometimes  he  entered  the  street  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, in  that  pai-t  of  the  town  now  called  old  Kiew, 
and  which  then,  inhabited  by  Little  Russia  and  Polish 
lords,  was  composed  of  houses  built  with  some  luxury. 
One  day,  dreaming  as  he  went  along,  the  heavy  car- 
riage of  a  Polish  lord  nearly  crushed  him,  and  the  long 
mustached  coachman  hit  him  violently  with  his  whip. 
The  yomig  scholar,  boiling  with  angejr,  seized,  with 
vigorous  baud  and  mad  boldness,  a  hind  wheel  of  the 
carriage,  and  checked  it.  The  coachman,  fearing  a 
quarrel,  whipped  his  horses  into  a  gallop,  and  Andry 
was  upset,  with  his  face  in  the  mud*  A  harmonious 
and  sharp  laugh  was  heard  above  his  head.  He  raised 
his  eyes,  and  saw  at  a  window  of  a  house  a  girl  of 
ravishing  beauty.  She  was  white  and  rosy  as  mom 
tinged  by  tlie  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  She 
laughed  loudly,  and  her  laugh  added  a  charm  to  her 
lively  and  proud  beauty.  He  remained  there  stupi- 
fied,  with  open  mouth,  wiping  away  the  mud  with  hia 
hand.  Who  oould  thb  beautiful  girl  be  ?  He  asked 
the  richly-dressed  servants  at  tbe  door,  looking  at  » 
bamdoura-'plajer.  But  they  laughed  at  his  dirty  faoe» 
and  did  not  answer.  But  he  at  last  learned  that  it 
was  the  daughter  of  the  va'ivode  of  Kovno,  for  a  few 
days  at  Kiew.  The  next  night,  with  all  the  boldneaa 
of  a  purser,  he  crossed  tho  palisade  of  the  garden^ 
climbed  a  tree  which  reached  to  the  roof,  mounted 
it,  and  let  himself  down  the  chimney  into  the  room  of 
the  young  girl.  She  was  seated  near  a  light,  taking 
ofi!  her  rich  ear-rings.  The  lovely  Pole  was  so  frightened 
at  the  sight  of  an  unknown  man,  who  appeared  thus 
suddenly  before  her,  that  she  oould  not  pronounce  m 
word.  But  when  she  perceived  that  the  purser  was 
motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  not 
daring  to  move  a  finger ;  when  she  recognised  the  man 
who  had  fallen  so  ridiculously,  she  again  burst  out 
kughing.  There  was,  moreover,  nothing  terrible  aboiot 
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Iftiighed  a  long  time,  and  theu  made  fun  of  him.  The 
beauty  was  thoughtless,  like  all  fair  Poles,  but  her 
serene  and  clear  eyes  cast  looks  that  promised  con- 
stancy. The  poor  student  hardly  breathed.  The 
daughter  of  the  vmvode  approached  him  boldly,  put  on 
his  head  her  diadem  head-dress,  and  on  his  shoulders 
a  transparent  collar,  ornamented  with  festoons  of  gold. 
She  committed  a  thousand  follies  with  the  childish  ease 
of  a  PolomuUse,  which  threw  the  young  purser  into  in- 
expressible confusion.  He  looked  foolish,  and  gazed 
with  open  mouth  at  the  mischievous  girl.  A  sudden 
noise  alarmed  her.  She  ordered  him  to  hide ;  and  when 
her  fright  was  oyer,  she  called  her  servant,  a  female 
Tartar,  and  ordered  her  to  take  him  prudently  through 
the  garden,  and  put  him  out.  This  time  the  stu- 
dent was  unlucky  while  crossing  the  palisades.  The 
guardian  awoke,  saw  him,  gave  the  alarm,  and  the 
people  of  the  house  fell  upon  him  with  sticks,  until 
quick  legs  had  taken  him  out  of  their  reach.  It  be- 
became  dangerous  after  this  to  wander  round  the 
house,  and  Andry  only  saw  her  once  more — at  church. 
She  saw  him,  and  smiled,  as  at  an  old  acquaintance. 
Soon  the  vatvode  of  Kovno  left  the  town,  and  an  un- 
known face  appeared  at  the  window  where  he  had  seen 
the  beautiful  Pole  with  black  eyes.  Andry  was  think- 
ing of  all  this,  with  his  head  bowed  on  the  neck  of  his 
horse. 

But  for  a  long  time  the  steppe  had  wrapped  them 
in  its  green  bosom.  The  high  grass  surrounded  them 
on  all  sides,  so  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  black 
caps  of  the  Cossacks. 

"Eh!  eh!  what  is  the  matter?*'  said  Boulba,  awaking 
from  his  reverie.  "  One  would  think  you  turned  monks. 
Away  with  all  black  thoughts.  Close  your  pipes 
between  your  teeth,  spur  yoiir  horses,  and  let  us  run 
80  that  a  bird  would  not  catch  us  P" 

And  the  Cossacks,  bending  on  the  pommels  of  the 
saddles,  disappeared  in  the  tufted  grass.  Not  even  their 
caps  were  now  seen ;  the  rapid  furrow  in  the  grass 
only  marked  their  course.  The  sun  had  risen  in  a  sky 
without  a  cloud,  and  shed  upon  the  steppe  its  warm 
and  vivifying  heat. 

More  they  advanced  on  the  steppe,  more  it  became 
wild  and  splendid.  At  this  time  the  wliole  space,  now 
called  New  Russia,  from  the  Ukraine  to  the  Black  Sea, 
was  a  virgin  and  grassy  sea.  No  plough  had  ever  left  a 
mark  amid  its  immense  floods  of  savage  plants.  The 
wild  horses  had  alone  left  paths  through  its  thick 
shelter.  The  whole  surface  of  the  eartli  seemed  an 
ocean  of  golden  verdure,  enamelled  with  a  thousand 
other  colours.  Among  the  fine  and  dry  stalks  of  the 
high  grass  grew  masses  of  blue-bottles,  blue,  red,  and 
violet.  The  broom  plant  tossed  in  the  air  its  pyramid 
of  yellow  flowers ;  the  little  petals  of  the  white  clover 
dotted  the  dark  herbage;  and  a  com  stalk,  Heaven 
knows  whence  it  came,  ripened  there  alone.  Under  the 
continued  shade  of  the  grass  flew  the  neck-spreading 
partridge.  The  air  was  filled  with  a  thousand  songs 
of  birds.  Hawks  hung  motionless,  whipping  the  air 
with  the  ends  of  their  wings,  and  plunging  greedy  looks 
into  the  grass.  Afar  off  one  heard  the  sharp  cry  of  a 
flight  of  wild  ducks,  which  flew  like  a  thick  cloud  over 
some  lake  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  plains.  Tiie  saruss 
of  the  steppes  rose  with  even  movement,  and  bathed 
himself  voluptuously  in  the  flood  <3i  azure ;  sometimes 
it  was  only  seen  like  a  black  dot^  sometimes  it  shone 


white  and  brilliant  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.     •    •   • 
Oh,  my  steppes,  how  lovely  ye  are ! 

Our  travellers  only  stopped  to  dine.  Their  vlwle 
suite,  composed  of  ten  Cossacks,  dismounted.  Thej 
loosened  the  wooden  bottles  containing  brandy,  and  tbe 
calabashes  serving  as  cups.  They  ate  bread  and  bacon, 
and  diy  cakes,  and  drank  one  glass ;  for  Tanss  never 
allowed  any  one  to  get  drunk  during  a  journey.  Thej 
then  started,  to  travel  all  day.  Night  came;  tlie 
steppe  changed  its  appearance.  All  its  dotted  surface 
seemed  fired  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  san,  ssd 
then  became  rapidly  obscured,  leaving  the  shsdov 
which  wrapped  the  steppe  in  a  mantle  of  dark  green. 
Then  the  vapours  became  thicker;  each  flower,  each 
herb  exhaled  its  perfume,  and  all  the  steppe  steamed  with 
balmy  odours.  Long  golden  and  rosy-tinted  streaks^ 
seemingly  scattered  by  a  gigantic  pencil,  spread  orer 
the  dark  azure  sky.  Here  and  there  peeped  forth  white 
bits  of  clouds,  while  a  breeze,  fresh  and  caressing  as 
the  sea-waves,  rocked  itself  on  the  summit  of  the  grass, 
scarcely  felt  on  the  travellers'  eheeks.  The  whole  con- 
cert of  the  day  became  weaker,  and  a  new  concert  took 
its  place.  The  ground-squirrels,  with  spotted  fur,  came 
out  with  precaution  from  their  shelter,  stood  upon  their 
hind  legs,  and  filled  the  prairie  with  their  shrill  whistle; 
the  cricket  cherped  more  loudly;  and  now  and  then 
in  the  distance  was  heard  the  cry  of  a  solitary  swan, 
which  sounded  like  a  silver  bell  in  the  sleepy  air.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  night  the  travellers  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  lit  a  fire,  whose  smoke  glided  awaj 
obliquely  into  space,  and,  putting  a  pot  on  the  coab, 
cooked  gruel.  Having  supped,  the  Cossacks  lay  down, 
leaving  their  horses  to  wander  with  shackles  on  their 
feet.  The  stars  looked  down  upon  them  sleeping  in 
their  caftans.  They  could  hear  the  craekling,  the 
moving,  all  the  noises  of  the  innumerable  world  of  in- 
sects which  crowded  in  the  grass.  AUthesesounds,  nun- 
gledinthesilence  of  the  night,  came  harmoniomdytothe 
ear.  Sometimes  the  sombre  obscurity  of  heaven  was 
cleared  away  by  the  bummg  of  dry  reeds  round  rireis 
and  lakes ;  and  a  long  line  of  swans,  gCHUg  to  the  north, 
caught  by  the  luminous  glare,  looked  like  red  rags 
floating  through  the  air. 

Our  travellers  continued  their  road  wiUiont  adven- 
ture. Nowhere  around  them  did  they  see  a  tree;  it 
was  the  same  free,  wild,  and  infinite  steppe.  Only  now 
and  then  in  the  far  distance  could  be  seen  the  bfoe 
line  of  the  forests  bordering  the  Dnieper.  Once  Tkiass 
pointed  out  a  black  spot  to  his  children. 

**  See,  my  children ;  a  Tartar  I " 

Approaching  nearer,  they  discovered  a  head  with 
long  mustaches,  which  fixed  on  them  its  thin  and 
pursed-up  eyes,  smelled  the  air  like  a  dog,  and  disap- 
peared like  a  gazelle,  after  seeing  tliat  the  Cossacb 
were  thirteen  in  number. 

"  Will  ye  catch  the  Tartar,  children  ?  But  no!  do 
not  try ;  his  horse  is  fleeter  than  even  my  Deril.** 

But  Boulba,  fearing  an  ambush,  took  precantioa^. 
He  galloped  to  the  edge  of  a  little  river  called  Tatar- 
ka,  which  fell  into  the  Dnieper.  They  entered  it,  and 
swam  their  horses  some  distance,  to  hide  their  trail. 
Then  crossing,  they  continued  on  their  way.  Three 
days  after,  they  found  themselves  near  the  end  of  their 
journey.  A  sudden  chill  was  felt.  The  Dnieper  was 
near.  It  was  seen  in*  the  distance;  and  the  nearer 
they  approached,  the  more  its  cdd  waves  widened. 
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Thej  had  reached  that  part  where,  bursting  from  a 
rocky  bed,  it  covered  conquered  phuns,  or  was  sent 
sweeping  even  further  by  lofty  islands.  The  Ck)ssacks 
dismounted,  entered  a  boat,  and  in  three  hours  reached 
Hortitza  Island,  where  was  the  setck,  A  lot  of  men 
were  quarrelling  with  the  boatmen  on  the  shore.  The 
Cossacks  again  mounted;  Tarass  looked  proud,  and  drew 
in  his  belt,  and  curled  his  mustaches.  The  young  men 
examined  themselves  with  timid  emotion,  and  then  all 
entered  the  outskirt,  wliich  precedes  the  seteh  by  half 
&  tiertie.  They  were  stunned  by  fifty  hammers  work- 
ing away  at  half  as  many  underground  forges,  covered 
by  moss.  Vigorous  tanners  were  pressing  bull-hides  in 
their  hands.  Hucksters  sold  gunpowder  and  flints.  An 
Armenian  exposed  rich  stuffs.  A'Tartar  kneaded  dough. 
A  Jew  drew  brandy  from  a  barrel.  But  what  chiefly 
drew  their  attention  was  a  Zaporog  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  asleep. 

"  How  the  fellow  is  developed, "  said  Tarass ;  "  what 
a  fine  man !" 

The  tableau  was  complete.  The  Zaporog  had 
spread  himself  out  like  a  sleeping  lion.  His  tuft  of 
hair,  thrown  proudly  back,  covered  two  palms  of  ground 
round  his  head.  His  splendid  red  trousers  had  been 
soiled  with  pitch,  out  of  recklessness.  Boulba  smiled, 
and  continued  his  route  through  a  narrow  street  filled 
by  workers  in  the  open  air,and  people  of  all  nations  who 
fed  and  clothed  the  seici,  itself  incapable  of  all  but 
fighting  and  drinking. 

They  soon  passed  the  outskirt,  and  saw  some  scat- 
tered huts,  covered,  in  the  Tartar  fashion,  with  turf  or 
felt.  Before  some  were  cannon.  There  were  no  en- 
closures, no  little  wooden  houses  with  columns,  as  in 
the  outskirts.  A  parapet  of  earth,  and  a  gate  left  un- 
fastened, showed  their  carelessness.  Some  robust  Za- 
porojies,  lying  on  the  ground,  with  pipes  iu  their 
mouths,  let. them  pass. without  notice.  Tarass  moved 
with  precaution  amongst  them. 

"  Good  day,  noble  friends ! " 

"  And  to  you,  good  day! " 

Picturesque  groups  were  seen.  The  pale  features 
of  the  men  showed  service  and  sufferings.  Such  is  the 
teicA,  from  whence  came  those  lion-hearted  men  who 
spread  the  Cossack  power  over  all  the  Ukraine.  They 
crossed  an  extensive  space,  where  was  held  the  council. 
Oa  an  upright  tub  sat  a  sliirtless  Zaporog,  mending 
bis  garment  with  intense  gravity  ;  then  their  way  was 
stopped  by  a  troop  of  musicians,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
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was  a  young  S^porog,  with  his  cap  on  his  ear,  dancing 
with  phrensy,  his  hands  above  his  head. 

"  Quick !  quicker  !"  cried  he,  "  quicker !  Thomas, 
spare  not  your  brandy  to  true  Christians.*' 

And  Thomas,  who  had  a  black  eye,  gave  pitchers 
freely  to  the  assistants  araund  the  young  dancer; 
and  four  old  Zaporogs  stamped  their  feet,  then  threw 
themselves  like  a  cloud  upon  the  very  heads  of  tho 
musicians,  then  bowed  their  kuees,  and  touched  the 
ground,  to  rise  again  and  strike  it  with  their  silver 
heels.  The  soil  resounded,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  sound  of  the  hojtpak  and  tropak  dances.  Among 
the  Cossacks  was  one  who  cried  and  bellowed  more 
than  all.  His  tuft  of  hair  flew  about,  his  broad  chest 
was  naked;  but  on  his  arm  was  his  winter  pelisse,  while 
perspiration  poured  down  his  face. 

"Take  oSjovix  pelisse,*^  said  Tarass;  "it  is  too  warm.'* 
Impossible ! " 
Why?" 

"Because  it  is  impossible;  I  know  myself.  Every- 
thing I  take  off  goes  to  the  drinking-shop.*' 

The  fellow  had  no  cap,  no  belt,  no  embroidered 
handkerchief — all  had  gone.  The  crowd  of  dancers 
grew  larger  every  instant ;  and  one  could  not  help  feel- 
ing emotion  at  the  sight  of  the  whole  seM  rushing  to 
dance  the  most  characteristic  dance  in  the  world — ^the 
Kasaichok, 

"  Oh,  if  I  were  not  on  horseback!**  said  old  Boulba. 

But  soon  they  began  to  see  a  number  of  aged  and 
grave  men,  respected  by  the  whole  setcA,  and  whom  it 
had  elected  chiefs.      Tarass  knew  many,  and  Andrj 
and  Ostap  heard  such  expressions  as  these : — 
Ah !  is  that  you,  Petch^ritza  ?  " 
Good  day,  Kosoloup!" 
Whence  come  you,  Tarass  ?  " 
And  you,  Doloto  ?" 
Good  day,  Kirdiaga!" 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  you,  Hemen. '' 

And  these  warriors  from  the  four  corners  of  Kussia 
embraced  warmly,  aud  confused  questions  were  heard. 

"  What  is  become  of  Kassiau,  and  Borodavka,  and 
Koloper,  and  Pidzichok  ?  " 

Aud  Tarass  heard  that  Borodavka  had  been  hung 
at  Tolopan;  that  Koloper  had  been  skinned  alive  at 
Kisikermen;  that  Pidzichok  *s  head  had  been  salted,  and 
sent  in  a  tub  to  Constantinople.  Boulba  shook  his 
head,  and  muttered  sadly — 

"  They  were  good  Cossacks." 
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SONG. 


PaiTHXE  what  hath  snared  thee,  heart? 
Is  it,  say,  a  honied  lip, 
O'er  whose  ooral  bloom  thy  thought, 
Bee-like  hovering,  hath  been  caoght, 
And,  hut  loitering  there  to  sip, 
From  its  sweetness  could  not  part  P 
Prithee,  what  hath  snared  thee,  heart? 

What  hath  canght  thee,  fancy  mine  ? 

Is  it,  say,  a  laughing  e>-e, 

The  fair  heaven  of  whose  bine 

Idly  thou  went'st  wandMug  through, 

TiU  thou,  silly  butterfly, 

Cooldst  not  quit  its  charm'd  sunshine? 

What  hath  eaught  thee,  fimcy  ma»  ? 


What  hath  witched  thee,  sober  thought  ? 
Say,  was  it  a  diamond  wit. 
That,  as  thou  wast  straying  near. 
With  its  spells  so  took  thine  ear, 
That  thou  couldst  not  fly  from  it — 
All  in  strange  enchantment  caught? 
What  hath  witched  thee,  sober  thought  P 

No!  though  lip  and  wit  awhile, 
And  the  glory  of  an  eye, 
You,  perchance,  had  captive  held; 
Soon  their  charms  you  back  had  spelled — 
Soon  their  witchery  learn*d  to  fly. 
Prisoners  to  her  smile  ye  be — 
What  from  that  shall  set  yon  free  ? 
Greenwich.  W.  C.  Bbknitt. 
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MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  ROBERT  MURRAY  KEITH,  K.B. 


BDITBD    BY  MBS.   OUXESPIE   SilYTH.* 


Biographies  form  thestaplc  of  our  current  literature. 
Their  proportion  ia  the  list  of  new  books  is  larger 
now  than  at  auy  former  period  of  which  we  recollect ; 
and  they  are  geuei'ully  those  of  parties  ouce  comiected 
with  the  grave  political  movements  of  the  world — 
movemeuts  that  have  ripened  and  passed  into  decay, 
combinations  that  were  formed,  and  are  broken  up  by 
the  new,  and,  in  some  respects,  more  energetic  pro- 
ceedings of  the  present  times. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith  was  descended  from  the 
great  family  who,  at  one  period,  wielded  an  influence 
in  Scotland  second  to  none  of  the  aristocratic  houses. 
A  large  part  of  their  possessions  were  centred  in  Kin- 
cardinesliire,  on  the  east  of  Scotland.  The  ruins  of 
their  strong  castle  of  Dunottar  form,  to  this  day, 
tlie  most  prominent  artificial  object  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Like  many  others  of  the  ancient  Scottish  fa- 
milies, they  preserved  their  allegiance,  through  various 
changes,  to  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and  their  chief, 
the  Earl  Marischal,  received  James,  in  1715,  when 
he  made  that  unsuccessful  effort  for  a  cro^vn,  put 
down  at  the  Sheriff  Muir  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  At 
that  period  James  landed  at  Peterhead,  and  travelled 
from  that  port  to  the  Castle  of  Dunottar.  He  remained 
there  for  some  time,  and  is  said  to  have  been  crowned 
at  Fettercsso,  a  neighbouring  mansion,  at  the  time 
belonging  also  to  the  Earl  Marischal.  Unlike  some 
of  the  other  Scottish  families,  whose  influence  was 
pretty  equally  divided  between  the  houses  of  Guelph 
and  of  Stuart,  the  Keiths  and  the  Erskines  gave  all 
to  the  family  whom  they  favoured,  and  lost  all  in  their 
overthrow.  In  their  expulsion,  Scotland  lost,  and  the 
northern  powers  gained,  the  aid  and  services  of  great 
military  leaders.  The  family  of  Sir  Robert  Murray 
Keith  branched  off  from  the  elder  house  of  the  Keiths; 
before  those  disputes  regarding  the  succession  to  the 
orown,  and  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  country, 
which  terminated  in  so  many  forfeitures.  This  branch 
of  the  family  did  not  interfere,  apparently,  in  the  early 
struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  at  the  date  of 
the  later  rebellion,  Mr.  Keith,  the  immediate  ancestor 
of  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  was  engaged  in  diplo- 
matic missions  for  the  Government.  The  editress 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  family,  w*hich  was 
for  three  centuries  undistinguished  amongst  those  of 
the  Scottish  squirearchy — the  family  of  a  Meams 
laird,  with  neither  extensive  nor  favoured  posses- 
sions:— 

"  The  Keiths  of  Gmijif,  in  KiDcardioeshira,  snys  thnt  ac- 
onrate  antiqunry  and  genealoj^iat.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  (whose 
well  known  frienHabip  for  one  fi^ft9d  member  of  tbe  family, 
led  him,  in  one  of  the  later  editions  of  bis  oovelR,  to  ^ve  thiH 
sketch  of  its  history,)  descended  from  John  Keith,  fourth 
son  of  William,  second  Fart  Marischal;  who  got  from  hi^ 
father,  about  the  year  1480,  the  lands  of  Oraig,  and  part  of 
QarTock,  in  tliat  connty. 

*'  Colonel  Robert  Keith,  of  Craig,  the  seventh  in  descent 
from  John,  hud  by  his  wife,  Agnes,  duns^htor  of  Robert 
>iurray,  of  MormvshRll,  one  son,  Robert  Keith,  ambassador 
to  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersborc,  who  died  in 
Kdinbureh  in  1774.  Ha  married  Maryra«-('t,  seoond  daui^httT 
of  Sir  William  Cnnniof  ban,  of  CafiriDiHon,  by  Janet,  only 
child  and  heirpss  of  Sir  James  Dick,  of  Prostonfleld;  and 


mnon^  other  chiHren  of  the  marriage  wbs  tbe  late  veil- 
known  diplomatist.  Sir  Robort  Murray  Keith,  K.B.,  a^eBe* 
r  il  iu  lue  tinny,  and  twcntv  years  the  represent atin  of 
(ireat  Biitiiin  at  the  court  of  Vienna;  Sir  Rasil  Keith,  who 
(lied  in  1777,  ffovemnr  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica:  and  ay 
l:ite  exiollent  friend,  Mrs.  Anne  Murray  Keith,  wboee  ioie- 
r(»sting  character  in  its  Icudins  points.  1  amy  now  confess,  die 
lady  termed  Mrs.  Bcthuno  Baliol  was  designed  to  shadow 
out ;  and  whose  death,  ooenrrin;  in  1816,  had  aaddewtd  a 
wide  circle  mnch  attaclied  to  her,  as  well  for  her  imwoe 
▼irtuo  and  amiable  qutilities  of  disposiuoo  aa  for  tbe  ex- 
tent of  information  which  she  possessed,  and  the  delicste 
manner  in  which  she  used  to  eonmianicate  it. 

'*  If  ever  these  eodowinents,  and  the  kindred  qualities  of 
iinbcndinj;  inte^^rity  and  uprightness,  in  public  and  prirata 
life,  were  hereditary,  their  possession  by  Sir  Robert  Keith, 
and  the  sister  thus  worthily  commemorated,  may  be  traced 
to  the  precept  and  example  of  a  father,  who  seems  to  hare 
merited  and  enjoyed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  tbe  aflfoetiooate 
esteem  of  the  seoeration  amon^  whom  he  liTed. 

**  Himself  the  son  of  a  soldier,  and  of  no  unworthy  ene, 
he  appears  never  to  have  filled  a  directiv  military  sitoatioa; 
thoogn  he  passed  se?eral  vearsof  bis  life  in  familiar  domes- 
tication with  one  of  the  ablest  captains  of  them?e,  as  aeeti»- 
tary  to  the  forces,  with  the  combined  armiea  onder  the  givas 
P.arl  of  Stair.     Of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Keith  discharged  the  duties  of  that  responsible  office,  nomer- 
ons  eonfliiential  documents,  showiiifr  the  liish  eateem  in 
which  be  was  bold  by  his  noble  principal,  exist  to  bear 
testimony;  while  one  litt'e  record  of  a  transaction,  ua< 
known,  probably,  save  to  his  own  nearest  and  deaiest,  sar- 
vivi's  to  prove  the  nice  nense  of  honour  whioh  eovid  tufloenee 
a  gentleman  of  very  smnll,  thouffb  ancient  estate,  with  a 
large  ami  increaifing  fMmiiy,  t'Miecline,  ai  inconsisteoi  with 
his  publie  character,  a  source  of  cerui  i  and  almost  nnlimiied 
emolnmcitt;  which  some  might  have  deemed  net  ineempati- 
ble  with  a  secure.ofiftoiAl  situation,  whose  uovelty  (for  it  was 
then,  it  seems,  for  the  first  time  filled),  must  have  left  its 
liabil  tfes  leas  accurately  defined.     The  offer.  coa«*he<!  ia 
fl.itt**riit|;  terms,  and  with  little  doubt  ap|>arently  of  rsedy 
accopt^'ince,  of  sharing  with  him  (without  pecuniary  ai- 
vances.  or  even  the  use  of  his  name)  the  con  tract  for  supplying 
the  allied  armies,  then  about  to  enttr  Oormany,  is  still  ex- 
tantin  the  writing  of  the  liberal  proposer.hfs  friend  Sir  Akra* 
ham  Hume.  A  siipof  paper  affixed  to  it,  simply  aotesffor  the 
soleinlormation  of  his  own  family)  that  it  was  dt^cli^ed 
by  Mr.  Keith  as  unsuit  ible  to  the  position  he  oecnpied  in  the 
pnbito  service." 

Mr.  Keith  was  long  engaged  in  diploHiaiic  missioiis; 
and  his  son,  therefore,  enjoyed  an  hereditary  pradilee* 
tion  for  tbe  sphere  whioh  he  was  anbsequently  to 
occnpy.  The  family  of  Mr.  Keith  aoqoired  a  high 
stantling  in  society,  a  permanent  place  and  a  "goodly" 
fame  in  the  records  of  their  country.  The  dipfenatie 
and  military  serrioes  of  the  aons^  howover  ahK  ia- 
IcresiiDg,  and  successful,  have  not  secured  for  tbein 
the  degree  of  laudable  notoriety  that  has  been  gained 
— by  the  fortuitous  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
with  that  "excellent  lady,"  Mrs.  Bethune Baliol — for 
their  sister,  Mrs.  Anne  Murray  Keith ;  so  fully  does 
*'  the  ideal*'  often  overshadow  '*  the  real'*  ia  tradition. 

HABIA  THERISA  Of   HVN9ABT. 

The  early  part  of  the  first  volume  is  oocvq^ed  with 
the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Keith,  the  (lather  of  Sir 
Robert  Murray  Keith,  and  our  ambassador  at  Vienna 
in  1 749.  The  correspondence  is  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  many  political  evouts  of  that  period,  and 
u])ou  the  actors  who,  a  hundred  years  since,  occupied 
the  political  arena  of  £urope.  The  subjoined  ksttcr  from 
Mr.  Keith  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  gives  a  fair  s])eci- 
men  of  the  nature  of  this  oorrespoudanoe  ; — 


*  2  Tolf .    London :  Henry  Colbum.    1849. 
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"Vienna.  Mar  7.  1749. 
**  My  Tiord— T  jt^sterdfiy  delivered  th«  Kii»w  i  loiters  of 
aotifioiiiion  at  the  appn'-tt^m^nt,  to  their  Imperial  Mfijesties, 
irho  both  received  wiili  sutidfaclion  tho  nevr^iof  the  incre.-i»u 
©■"hi*  Maj'»sty'a  fa  nily,  anl  d«-'i-e»!  niP  to  mnk**  '^(*ir<-'>m- 
plini*»nt»  of  conjratnlation  to  tho  Kini'  upon  tlii^  oro-M'on. 
iMd  to  r^tarn  their  thaniis  for  Om  mark  of  hU  Ktrttitiiiti. 
The  delivery  of  tlius-j  letters  gavi»  :no  th^'  upjosiiuiitv  tf  :• 
pr'tty  loiiflf  iJonvorsHiion  with  lK>tH  tl-o  Rfiii)«r'»r  nn^l  E'n 

}|re»8,  but  separately  In  tlr«t  with  her  Maj'sty,  I  m- 
brmed  her  that  yonr  Gr;u*o  h  .(I  recoivpd  my  di.- pitches, 
and  had  laid  them  bjfon-  the  King  ;  i.-id  that  the  eoiiteut^ 
of  them  had  {{iTen  his  ^^nje«ty  ^reat  sutisfaotiun  in  every 
respect.  Tho  Kmpress  expressed  «rreat  pleasure  ;  sh«  said 
•he  vraa  very  happy  to  fiiiJ  that  iho  Kiiij?  approved  their 
i<]«»a9,  and  was  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions 
for  maintaining?  the  p  'ace  of  thi*  North,  and  the  jEfeneral 
traoquility  of  Europe.  She  said  repose  was  absolutely 
iieoe>8ary  for  them  in  their  present  circumstances  :  nnil  her 
M;ijes'y  added,  that  it  should  always  be  her  study  to  enhi- 
vaie and  improve  the  new  frienlsVp  and  correipondenee 
with  tbo  Kinir,  and  that  she  thouzht  thin;rs  wore  more  hap- 
pily in  such  a  situation,  and  the  interests  o(  the  two  Couits 
so  very  raocb  uni'ed,  that  she  could  foresee  noth'n^  thsu 
eotild  happen  to  less'^n  that  harmony  which  was  so  nece;- 
sary  for  their  mutual  safety. 

"After  I  had  left  the  Kuipress,  the  Emperor  did  me  the 
honour  to  desire  that  I  would  go  with  him  into  the  jjrarden  ; 
and,  when  we  were  there,  his  .Majesty  be^an  u  eonversuMon 
in  the  most  amicable  mantier  in  the  world.  Ha  **iii  i,  I 
inij;ht  assure  the  Kinjj  my  w  istcr,  th-tt  howover  defect ivf 
they  mi;rht  be  now  nnd  t*>en  in  forms,  they  were  *  rf«'t  ^.»;i 
feUxqensau  fond,'  and  tiiat  we  sho-ild  always  find  thein 
so ;  that  they  were  very  s^fnsible  of  hi'*  ^Tajesty's  friendship 
upon  all  oooasions,  and  !>houid  never  fnil,  on  their  side,  in 
making  suitable  returns.  Th«  Rmperor  then  talked  of  thf» 
lireseat  sitaatioti  of  the  nllairs  of  Europe,  and  said  thnt  it  was 
Wb  thfir  ioiefeat  and  inclination  to  hinder  any  new  fl.ui  o 
frotn  breaking  out  which  mi^ht  endnnge.r  the  public  tran- 
qoiiity ;  that  they  wonld  heartily  concur  with  hi-*  Majesty  in 
•very  maatare  that  oould  contribute  (o  so  desirable  an  end  ; 
and  that,  be  hoped,  considering  the  present  disposiiiou  of 
Fnnce,  therv  was  no  immediate  dan!:«r  of  aiiv  new  dii- 
torbaneet.  He  said,  hoivever,  he  could  not  hein  havin«: 
»ime  apprehensions  from  the  preparations  the  Kini;  ot 
Prussia  hiid  ma<le,  and  the  great  expense  he  had  put  h'm- 
sclf  to;  which,  frorn  the  knowled-e  ho  had  of  that  Princt '» 
disposition,  he  eould  not  imngioe  be  would  do  witboot  some 
flew  of  tuntimft  ii  $q  aecounl," 

A  consfiderable  part  of  Mr.  Keith's  early  correspond- 
eitee  consists  of  anecdotes  regarding  the  celebrated 
Uaria  Theresa,  who  swayed  the  interests  of  Germany 
tad  of  Hungary.  The  British  alliance  with  Prussia, 
and  the  repagpianoe  of  the  Empress  to  the  cUims  and 
the  rapid  acquisitions  of  Prussia,  caused  a  temporary 
ambrage  between  the  Courts  of  London  and  Vienna, 
which,  without  impairing  the  esteeem  expresse<i  by 
the  Empress  or  her  minister,  the  celebrated  Count 
Be  Kaunitz,  for  Mr.  Keith,  led  necessarily  to  his  re- 
tirement from  Vienna,  on  the  formation  of  an  alliance 
between  Austria  and  France. 

TRIES  AKD  XNTAILS. 

Both  the  elder  and  younger  Keiths  were  excel- 
lent epistolary  correspondents ;  and  in  their  long  ab- 
sences from  their  native  country,  they  never  forgot 
the  friends  it  contained,  or  the  prosperity  which  they 
desired  for  them  and  for  it  The  truth  of  Br.  John- 
son's reproach,  regarding  the  paucity  of  our  trees,  be- 
{[an  to  strike  many  Scotch  gentlemen  a  century  since; 
and  to  that  fact  we  may  attribute  its  removal  from  the 
lowhud  parts  of  the  country,  although  to  the  present 
day  folly  more  progress  has  been  made  in  suppressing 
than  in  planting  Highland  forests.  Writing  to  the  Earl 
of  Baloarres,  from  Vienna,  in  1753,  the  eider  Keith 
says: — 

**  I  give  joa  joy,  with  aU  my  heart,  en  the  rapid  increase 
of  yow  wily;  and  I  hopa  yoa  will  stUl  iivo  nuuiy  years  to 
beget  ebildren  »iul  plant  treat— tha  Aret  fei  ^hn  service,  the 


last  for  the  ornament  of  Beotland.  When,  or  if  crrr,  I  sbsH 
have  the  happinees  of  seeing  that  conntry,  or  your  Lordship, 
1  OADuot  say  ;  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affiriD,  that  bo 
mm  wislies  tho  pro-perity  of  my  conntiy  more  sincerely 
thsn  mysel'*,  nnd  th-t  no  man  can  bt»  with  nmre  sinceritT 
ind  reL'sri  tiinn  1  am  my  Loihi  Baloarres'a  most  humble 
iiiU  m<>si  obeui'iii  i.'i.*rvai>t,  IIobt.  K&xtu." 

Niaetecti  years  later,  Sir  llobert  Murray  Keith,  the 

son,  wa^  wriiiug  from  the  same  city,  to  his  sister  Anno, 

reminding  her  of  his  anxiety  for  trees : — 

"  And  now  pray,  roy  dear  Anne,  let  me  appoint  you  ny  sab- 

stitute  with  G ,*  to  din  into  his  ears,  *  Trtes,  irees^  treei^ 

every  time  yon  meet  him.  I  have  not  a  twig  of  his  planting  at 
the  hall,  and  I  own  I  expected  a  forest.  This  is  no  joking  mat- 
ter ;  y  I  woiUd  rather  be  master  of  a  handsome  plaatation,  and 
h^d.je~rovc9y  than  of  a  mine  of  gold ;  so  you  know  yon  can,  and 
will  porsne  it.  Yon  shall  be  the  ranger  of  the  new  fbmt  in 
Tweeddale,  and  your  husband,  when  you  get  one,  shall  be  liOfd 
Warden  of  the  Marches.'* 

"The  Wood  o'  Mar"  in  these  days  was  not  the  bonny 
hill  o'  hcallier  that  honest  Andrew  supposed;  if  by 
the  name  he  meant  to  express  the  great  forest  of 
Braemar,  then  studded  with  trees  stately  as  any  in  the 
noble  forest  of  Compeigne ;  and  now,  thanks  to  extra- 
vagance and  entails!  studded  as  thickly  with  stumps, 
ovfr;?rowu  by  cranberry-bushes.  "  The  Wood  o'  Mar" 
supplied  the  iinest  pine  timber  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  not  excepting  the  forest  of  Rothiemurcus ; 
but  it  is  stripped,  peeled,  and  bare,  without  a  young 
stipting  coming  up  to  shelter  the  heather.  The  curse 
of  piincipalitics  instead  of  estates  is  ruining  Scotland, 
and,  indeed,  by  a  slower  process,  the  other  two  leading 
portions  of  the  empire.  Interference  with  private  pro- 
perly would  be  a  still  greater  evil,  and  a  yet  quicker 
ruin  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  this  source  of 
barren  wretcheduess.  We  have  only  to  undo  the 
law  of  entail,  to  improve  our  soil,  amend  our 
climate,  treble  our  trees,  quadruple  our  produce,  and, 
of  course,  double  our  population,  reducing  nothing  but 
pauperism,  crime,  and  police  rates.  The  good  sense 
displayed  in  the  advice,  "Pkut,  gentlemen;  plant,** 
has  not  been  entirely  cost  away.  It  has  been  followed 
wherever  it  was  available;  but  the  owner  of  entailed 
estates  has  no  interest  except  to  cut  down  and  destroy. 
Many  gentlemen,  in  tiiat  position,  fight  against  their 
own  aud  their  family's  interests ;  but  the  conflict  is 
unjust  for  them.  The  Duke  of  lUchmond,  for  exam- 
ple, has  planted  more  we  believe  than  any  proprietor 
in  the  north  country,  upon  an  entailed  estate ;  aud  wn 
now  see  it  stated  that  he  seeks,  very  properly,  to  break 
the  entail  which  of  necesi-ity  renders  the  owner  of  the 

•  Mr  it.  .VI.  K  lUi'a  bttiiitf,  on  iiis  (iruperiy   lu  Tweed-' 
dale. 

^  This  alludes  to  an  amusinir  anecdote,  (just  eommani- 
eated  to  the  editor),  occurring;  in  a  l«'tter  Irom  Sir  R.  M. 
Keithto  his  sister,  when  travellin^j;  in  France  in  1764.  ''Yes- 
terday afternoun,  in  passiu<i;  through  the  noble  forest  of 
Compeigne,  I  took  the  lioerty  of  questioning,  as  follows, 
my  mnn  Andrew,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  j^reat  sagacity. 
'  Pray  Andrew,  saw  you  ever  so  bne  a  forest  ss  the  one  wn 
have  come  through  ? '  '  tiir,'  qootb  Andrew,  *  the  forest  is  n 
c;ay  forest ;  but  i'se  warrant  i*ve  seen  other  furesta  before 
now.'  'Where,  Andrew?  Have  you  anything  like  this 
in  ithot?*  'Ay,  sir.  I  wish  your  hononr  bad  only  seen 
the  Dnko  of  Perth's  grit  foreat  in  our  country  ?  He  has  a 
hantio  of  fine  deei s  in't,  and  Colonel  Oia>me  puys  a  hunder 
pun's  sterling  by  the  year,  ji«t  till  ke«p  the  doers  free 
bein'  destroyed  intilc'  *  Well,  Andrew,  I'm  glad  to  hear 
what  you  say;  but  are  the  trees  in  thnt  forest  as  fine  as 
those  we  sawto-nlay?'  *Treer,sir/*  qtioih  Andrew,  » no, 
sir,  there's  no  a  st^innin'  stick  in  the  Duke's  grit  forest;  bat 
it's  a'  bonny  hill  and  heather,  like  the  wood  o*  Mur,*  O, 
patriotism,  patriotism,  thy  errors  are  beauii: ul !  I  embraced 
my  man  Andrcv,  and  we  pursued  oor  journey." 
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^jteoflive  estatea  of  the  late  Dolce  of  Gordon,  an  ab- 
sentee. The  immediate  results  of  entails  are  not 
their  only  evils.  Absenteeism  is  greatly  promoted, 
and  often,  indeed,  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the 
successive  accumulation  of  entails.  Even  if  the  laws 
"vece  not  entirely  repealed,  it  would  be  well  for  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  to  enact  that  they  should  only 
operate  in  favour  of  heirs  resident  in  tlie  respective 
countries,  or  who  proposed  to  make  their  habitual 
reaidenoe  in  them. 

THE  KtJSSIAN  EMBASSY. 

Reverting  to  the  Keiths,  and  diplomacy,  we  imd  that 
Mr.  Keith  was  transferred  from  Vienna  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  from  attending  on  Maria  Theresa  to  wait  upon 
the  future  Catherine  11.  He  disliked  the  change,  as 
men  of  less  experience  iu  the  world  would  have  done ; 
and  when  he  arrived  at  St  Petersburg,  March,  1758,  he 
experienced  a  sad  difference  between  the  ''stiff  cere- 
monial of  the  Northern  Coart»  and  hia  oceasional 
political  quarrels"  with  "the  accomplished  Maria 
Theresa.''  He  found  the  future  Catherine  U.  in  dif- 
fionlliea,  and  began  to  compassionate  her  position  at 
onoe.  He  learuMed,  subsequently,  that  she  could  take 
care  of  her  own  interests.  The  kind  of  correspondence 
in  which  diplomatists  occasionally  indulge,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  folbwing  extract  of  a  letter  dated 
in  May,  1768  :~ 

•*  The  Tneasures  of  this  Court  will,  I  bdicrc,  he  determined 
by  the  good  or  bad  snooew  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  arms  against 
the  Eroprens-Qneea.  I  have  reason  to  think  they  are  weary  of 
the  war,  and  I  know  thoy  have  not  a  shilling  to  rub  i^n  one 
another." 

We  find  nothing  further  of  Mr.  Keith  until  the 
month  of  May,  1760,  when  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
Earl  of  Holdemesse  is  inserted,  in  which  he  requests 
permission  to  return  home.  We  insert  the  letter  as 
it  stands,  for  several  reasons : — 

**  Mb.  KSITB,  TO  THE  EaRI  of  HOLDERirSSSE. 

"St.  Petersbur^h.  May  2-13.  3760. 

**\fy  Lord— The  aeaion  of  the  year  advancing  very  fast, 
auU  the  Bummer  beinir  very  short  in  this  country,  I  mast 
beg  leave  to  put  your  Lordnhip  in  mind  of  what  1  formerlv 
hinted  to  you,  of  my  desire  of  returning:  homo.  Your  Lorcf- 
■hip  knows  th»t  I  accepted  of  this  commission  morcly  in 
obedience  to  hia  Majesty's  commands,  and  at  the  desire  of 
the  Duke  of  Newoantle  and  your  Lordship,  but  upon  the 
condition  that  ii  should  not  last  above  two  or  three 
years  at  most.  That  term  will  now  be  very  soon  elapsed, 
and,  wbich  it  worse,  withont  my  having  been  of  any  use  to 
hia  Mnjesty's  service  in  this  post,  which,  whatever  defects  I 
ma^  otherwise  haTe,  has  not  been  owing  cither  to  want  of 
diligence  or  zeal.* 

**  Probably  the  situation  of  affairs  at  this  Court  on  my 
arrivaUaed  aiooe,  would  have  made  it  difficult  for  a  much 
older  minister  to  succeed ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  I  sec 
very  little  hopes  of  things  mending  here  for  some  time,  and 
ooueequently  there  ia  no  danger  to  the  King's  service  in  nny 
respect  by  my  being  recalled,  especially  as  your  Lordship 
ha*  «  whole  summer  before  you  to  choose  one  in  my  place. 
Butk  beside  the  above,  yoar  Lordship  may  easily  think  that 
at  xnjr  age  it  is  very  natural  to  wish  for  a  retreat,  and  to  re- 
turn to  my  family,  which  I  have  now  been  absent  from  near 
twenty  yeiM:s«  The  consideration  of  health  is  likewise  of 
•0010  weight,  though  I  shall  never  hesitate  to  expose  that, 

*  This  must  have  been  rendered  .npparent  to  his  superiors 
(by  whom  his  recafl  was  happily  refused,  till  oppt-rtuniiies 
of  rendering  to  his  country,  and  its  ally  the  King  of  Prnssin, 
▼ery  tmhient  services,  were  opened  by  a  new  reign)  by  the 
frequent  though  ineffectual  arguments  in  fsvour  of  peace 
wUli  the  former,  and  remonstrances  in  behalf  of  the  latter 
(whose  kingdom  it  sounds  strange  to  us  to  hear  that  Russia 
ihBSkStrioysly  talked  of  "  (aking  and  retaining  for  herself") 
which  all  the  previous  dispatches  of  the  British  Minister 
eontaia. 


or  my  life  itself,  for  the  serviee  of  so  graeknn  t  vtuHmz 

and  two  attacks  of  fever  which  I  had  last  wioter  in&ktm^ 
dread  the  approach  of  that  season.  All  these rensoTiB,}iniK>d 
to  your  iuduli^enoe  for  me,  will  induce  your  Lordship,  I  bop*, 
to  use  your  ;!Ood  ofl^e s  with  the  King  iu  my  beUslf,  asd  to 
prevail  upon  Bis  Majestv  to  coiHlc?ct*nd  to  ig^rsnt tnj ^qutn. 
When  your  LoMship  informed  me  some  time  tco  that  Hli 
Majesty  had  been  pi<  ased  to  entrust  me  viih  eredit  fors 
large  sum  of  money, <^  you  forgot  to  mention  ia  wboftehukii 
the  money  was  ]od;jcd.     I  must  therefore  be«:  the  firour  lo- 
know  upon  whom  I  may  draw,  if  occasion  shcmld  reqolre:  t 
mean  only  for  such  gratifications  as  1  may  jadgsii  Dtfcejwy 
to  mnko,  from  time  to  time,  to  particular  persons:  for, at] 
said  then,  I  ?oe  not  the  smnllosi  «p|icarance,  atpreseni,  ff 
laj  lug  out  eonsiderable  sums  to  any  advantage,  i  be;  lesT^ 
before  I  end  this  letter,  to  recommend  to  your  Lonln^t^'s 
protection  uiy  two  sous.     What  they  wish  fpr  tlwm>elTrti4 
the  rsnk  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  for  the  eldest,  ami  a  post  «b'j 
for  tho  sailor;  and  I  wouM  fnin  hope  that,  by  tUe»«i<<i!\Ua»t 
of  your  Lordship*  they  m^  attain  their  ^l>hes  befoi«  \U 
war  ends  ;  for  if  they  should  not,  they  would  have  no  bold 
of  anything,  .ind  have  their  furtuue  to  begin  again,  atm(*i 
as  it  they  hnd  never  served. f 

"  I  have  one  reason  which  makes  me  hope  forsoKSNia 
my  request  to  retire,  vii.,  that  it  is  the  first  favour  thai  evf| 
I  asked  for  myself;  for  I  can  venture  to  say,  and  I  ap[»^.l 
for  the  truth  vf  it  to  all  the  Seoreiariea  of  8taie,  (htt  in  ibc 
course  of  twenty  years  that  I  have  served  the  Crown,!  sfier 
desired  increase  of  honours  or  appointments,  X  never  at\e& 
for  any  employment,  nor  ever  refused  any.  when  It  v?i 
thought  I  could  be  of  use  to  the  service  of  my  royatnifeit'T. 

"  If  your  Lordship  will  be  so  good  as  use  your  cxtdU  vuk 
his  Majesiy  for  my  obtaining  this  request,  i  shall  conjidn 
it  a  must  particular  favour,  and  it  will  sidd  to  the  resp<r. 
with  which  I  Always  am,  &»,, 

"  B.  SSITB." 

Tlie  passage  regarding  the  large  sum  atfc  Mr.  Katk's 

credit  somewhere,  but  where  he  was  ncA  iniorwi 

shows  how  our  ancestors'  monej  weiit»  and  how  cai^ 

lessl J  it  was  circulated.     The  request  in  favov  o(  lis 

two  sons  was  certainly  not  unreasonable,  whei  pit* 

ferred  by  a  diplomatist  who,  after  twen^  yean'  iec 

vice,  in  the  stations  of  distinction,  oould  say  in  Ls 

appeal  to  the  source  of  patronage  ihit,  he  "  oeva  ttt- 

sired  increase  of  honours  or  appointoieais"  to  hinfiti 

The  statement  is  highly  creditable  to  a  poor  M<in» 

laird,  who    had   been  successfully  wnJ^wadw  te 

Britain  to  YieBna.aad  St.  Peteniliuigh.   Equally  crab- 

able  to  the  nunister  is  the  follqwiag  eximet  from  4se 

of  his  private  lett-ers,  dated  on  the  9th  of  June,  ia  l^^ 

same  year,  and  written  under  the  fear  that  the  iknxL- 

roent  was  to  imitate  "that  ignominioua  campaiga<^ 

1757,  which,"  he  says,  "I  could  wish  blotted  firoa  ^ 

History  of  Engknd" — 

"  I  have  one  solid  comfort  in  the  midst  of  xqj  most  distm*- 
ful  situation;  which  is,  that  I  have  dono  mj  duty  honn^l^ 
and  freely,  without  consulting  to  please,  or  acquire  fHndi 
I  have  sacrificed  my  ambition  to  tne  pnblie  weal.  I  bsve.  lu 
some  measure,  regained  the  confidence  of  the  hero,  v:^ 
whom  I  live ;  and  he  bears  from  me  wrl^t,  pcrhafs^  ^ 
wonld  not  have  patience  to  do  from  another.  This  is,!a  tn^ 
the  reason  why  I  remain  here.  I  do  not  tblnkSt  impas^ 
I  may  be  recalled,  though  I  have  not  iialiadi  R.  -i  ifasl 
retire  with  pleasure,  for  I  am  well  abia  to.  jssti^  crin- 
thing  I  have  done.  I  heartily  wish  everjr  man  eoeeenwdfr 
pubhe  business  were  in  the  same  happy  atlitatfija/' 

The  subsidy  to  the  Kbg  of  Prussia  \r»  snsprii^ 
that  year.  The  flistoiy  of  Prussia,  by  LeopoMB^ 
would  prove  a  great  help  to  understand  Chepbsitknfrtf 
Kin?  of  Prussia  in  these  affairs  with  Bk'itifaL  kindf 


i4»i 


•  1^100,000  had  been  plaeed  at  Mr, ,.— 

t  The  letter  addrMsed  to  Mr  Keith,  hj  BIcSlft^alMCii 
period,  shows  that  ihe  request  regardjoit  them  yn^Mtim 
wa8mostresdilygranted,(if  not,  indeed,  aaticlpatsd  todia 
great  minister),  and  that  on  the  groood  «f  aeluio«fsM 
deseii  on  the  part  of  the  sons,  as  well  ta  Hie  patent  Hi 
denial,  or  at  least  evasion,  of  Mr  Keiths  ft atWiW,  ta  lile* 
called,  so  frequently  renewed,  opened  to  Bte  i^eou  tV 
influential  sphere  which  Ruasm  had  bitbeito  failed  t«  pf- 
sent  to  his  tned  experience  in  ne|EptiaiMa». 
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iion,  in  three  volumes,  by  Sir  Alexander  and  Ladj  Doff 
Gordon,  has  been  recently  published,*  iorming  a  very 
readable  work.  The  interference  of  Britain  most  unne- 
cessarily in  the  continental  affairs  of  the  last  century, 
creeps  out  in  every  chapter,  and  the  excessive  cost  to 
this  country  is  often  made  manifest. 

Our  Parliament  was  perpetually  voting  subsidies. 
In  the  year  174:4,  although  harassed  with  events  at 
home,  and  threatened  by  a  formidable  invasion,  a  sub- 
sidy of  £150,000  was  voted  to  Maria  Theresa,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  making  a  vigorous  attack  u(K)n  ifrance, 
through  Alsatia ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  money  been 
paid,  than  the  Queen  withdrew  her  whole  army  from 
that  province."  [DuflTs  translatioji  of  Ranke,  vol.  3, 
p.  247.]  Maria  Theresa  was  accused  of  looking  entirely 
to  her  own  interests ;  and  merely  desiring  to  have  suffi- 
cient means  for  opposing  Prussia  while  at  the  time  the 
policy  of  this  country  comprised  the  support  and  exten- 
sion of  Prussian  influence.  The  House  of  Brunswick 
should  find  its  surest  ally  in  the  House  of  Brandenburgb, 
by  whom,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Prussian  monarchy 
and  the  increase  of  Prussian  influence  ha?e  been  sup- 
ported at  a  serious  cost  to  the  country.  Lord  Gat- 
tarel,  who  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  English 
councils,  retired  from  office  at  this  juncture,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Harrmgton,  "  who  had  uniformly 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  interests  of  Prussia 
with  those  of  England."  An  immediate  under- 
standing witb  Prussia  was  not,  however,  completed 
then,  although  Harrington  greatly  desired  that  step. 

On  the  other  hand,  subsidies  were  continued  to 
Maria  Theresa;  and,  even  in  the  eventful  year  1745, 
when  the  country  was  threatened  with  civil  war,  which 
ultimately  broke  out,  and  when  an  undisciplined  army, 
composed  of  Highland  clans,  twice  defeated  the  regu- 
lar forces  in  pitched  battles,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  North,  marching  to  Derby,  in  the  heart 
of  the  midland  counties,  and  even  threatening  London, 
while  the  best  part  of  the  British  army  was  employed 
ia  the  Netherlands,  the  following  sums  had  been  voted 
as  subsidies  :-— 

ToSariinia,      £200,000 

Cologne,           24,299 

Mayenoe,          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  8,620 

Maria  Therew,             500,000 

A  ftirther  sabsidy,  ''to  make  good  such  other  tresr 
liea  as  ne  or  shall  be  made  with   his  Majesty's 

tUies,  and  for  other  senrioes  for  the  year  1745,**  500,000 


£1,232,919 

Taking  into  account  the  value  of  money  a  century 
since,  we  consider  this  sum  equivalent  to  a  present 
vote  of  £4,000,000,  and  equal  to  the  value  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  at  a  fair  market  price. 

Even  thb  immense  expenditure  was  not  undertaken 
for  a  purpose  which  was  considered  consistent  with 
British  interests,  but  one  which  the  historian  of  Prussia 
supposed  to  be  opposed  to  the  views  of  our  Ministry, 
for  he  says,  page  251,  vol.  3 : — 

"The  English  Hinisten,  while  they  wished  the  King  of  Prussia 
an  possible  saocess,  nerertheless  allowed  the  attack  upon  Silesia 
^o  take  place  without  opposition  or  remonstrauoe.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  armaments  of  Prince  Charles  and  of  the  Duke 
of  WeiBwnfels  were  mainly  defrayed  by  English  money,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  no  longer  the  interest  or  the  wish  of  Enghind  that 
the  Anatrian  arras  should  be  successful." 

*  London :  John  Hurray, 
VOL.  XVI.— SO.  m.rriTi, 


All  our  expenditure  and  inconsistencies  were  caused 
by  the  violent  temper,  the  stubbornness,  and  the  Ger^ 
man  leanings  of  George  II.,  a  prince  in  whom  a  strangfe 
intermingling  of  good  and  bad  qualities— of  great  and 
small  vices  and  virtues — failed  to  produce  a  great 
monarch ;  although  it  gave  Britain  a  Grerman  full  of 
German  tendencies,  like  his  predecessor,  for  a  king. 
The  year  1745,  probably,  produced  some  cbauge  in 
his  character.  The  army  was  Ijcaten,  on  the  11th  of 
May,  at  Foutcnoy,by  the  French  forces,  strengthened  by 
the  Irish  brigades;  and  the  invasion  of  Charles  Stuart 
compelled  the  King  to  fall  back  on  an  alliance  with  tho 
Northern  German  Protestant  powers,  whom  we  imme- 
diately commehced  to  subsidise  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
half  a  million  annually,  and  which,  at  the  time,  was,  per- 
haps, little  less  than  an  equivalent  for  two  and  a-half  mil- 
lions, or  half  the  annual  cost  of  our  navy  now.  Sir 
Andrew  Mitchell  was,  at  that  time,  our  envoy  to  Prussia^ 
and  he  had  passed  so  many  years  at  the  Prussian  Court, 
that  he  had  formed  a  great  attachment  to  the  Prussian 
monarch,  and  yet  writes  as  we  have  quoted,  regarding  his 
own  conduct ;  and  the  efforts  made  by  him  to  discharge 
his  duty,  "  Fairly,  honestly,  and  freely,"  to  His  country. 
In  1762,  a  fit  of  economy  seized  our  Ministry,  and  the 
subsidy  to  Prussia  was  stopped,  while  Prussia  was  at 
war  with  Austria,  and  threatened — nay,  invaded  by 
Russia.  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Keith  was  enabled  to 
render  great  services  to  Prussia,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Emperor  to  abandon  the  war — ^services  and 
their  result  for  which  Frederick  expressed  sincere 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Keith  appears  to  have  had  considerable  in* 
fluence  with  the  Emperor,  and  to  have  greatly  ap- 
proved of  his  conduct,  but  the  end  was  approaching. 
In  the  early  part  of  1762,  the  Emperor,  Peter  III., 
continued  his  reforms,  but  he  was  literally  doing 
too  much  good  to  be  safe  ;  and  Mr.  Keith  thus  de- 
scribes the  rebellion  of  his  wife,  Catherine  U.,  l^ 
whom  he  was  overthrown : — 

'"Abont  eight  o'clock  that  same  evenioff,  the  Empress,  on 
horseback,  marched  out  of  tdwn  at  the  head  of  10,000  or 
lU.OOO  men,  with  a  j^reat  train  of  artillery,  on  the  road  to 
Pcttfrhoff,  in  order  to  attack  the  Emperor,'whether  at  Peter- 
hoff  or  Oraaienbaiim  ;  and  the  next  day,  in  the  nftemooo, 
we  roceired  the  acconnts  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  having, 
without  striking  a  etroke,  surrendered  his  person,  and  re*' 
signed  his  crown.  The  few  authentic  ciroiimstancea  of  this 
(Treat  eyent  which  I  baf  e  been  able  to  pick  up  are,  that  this 
affair  had  been  long  contriying,  but  was  hastened  in  tbeext- 
cution  by  one  of  the  conspirators  having  been  arrested  tho 
day  before,  upon  aome  indignant  worda  he  had  let  drop ; 
(his  alsirmcd  the  others,  who,  for  fear  of  a  total  discovery, 
resolved  to  go  to  work  immediately,  and,  in  consequence, 
sent  some  of  their  number  in  the  ni'ght-ume  to  Peterboff  to 
apprise  the  Empress,  and  to  represent  the  necessity  of  her 
repairing  to  town  without  loss  of  time.  It  was,  I  think,  one 
Orlow,  ^rmerlv  an  ofHccr  in  the  artillery,  who  was  char^ 
with  this  commission,  and  who,  bavinj;  got  admission  abont 
four  in  the  morniug  into  her  Imperial  Majesty's  bed- 
ohambcr,  informed  her  of  her  danger.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  she  oould  get  dressed,  tho  Empress  slippod  out  of  tbe 
palace — some  say  by  a  back  door,  others  by  a  wiodow<— 
without  one  single  servant  of  eitiier  sex ;  and,  after  soveiml 
little  accidents,  such  as  horses  tiring,  Ac,  arrived  in  town 
about  six  o'clock,  and  wont  herself  to  the  caserMt  of  the 
Ismaeloff«key  Guards,  which  she  found  nnder  arms,  with 
their  colonel,  the  Hetman  Hasomorosky,  at  their  head,  ready 
to  receive  her.  As  for  the  Emperor,  lie  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  (ir  information  of  the  nfKiir  till  between  eleven  and 
twelve  in  the  forenoon,  when,  being  upon  the  road  ttom 
Oranienbaum  to  Peterhoff,  ho  was  met  by  a  servant  of  Leon 
Narishkio,  who  acquainted  him  with  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  town.  His  Majesty  had  proceeded  to  Peterhoff.  and  ha 
learned  there  the  manner  in  wbioh  the  Empress  had  lef( 
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ihrt  pluee-^her  deptrtore  bavfng  beea  eoooealed  by  the 
bed'^emirobtN'  women  from  the  Udies  and  other  ooortiers*  by 
thq  pretence  of  ioiispositioD. 

" '  From  that  moment,  there  was  nothing  but  confusion 
■oil  despair  amongst  the  Emperor's  small  court,  and  no 
reaodotion  of  guy  kiud  was  taken  till  very  iate  in  the  eveninR, 
when  his  Imperinl  Msiesiy,  with  all  bis  tntin,  ladies  aud 
gentlemen,  went  on  board  of  a  galley  that  rodo  before 
Petejrhoff,  and  ssiJed  over  to  Cronstadt,  in  the  hope  of  beinfi 
received  there.  3ui  Telegin,  a  oommissioner  of  the  admi- 
raliy,  ^pd  Mardisou,  n  Tice-admiral,  who  were  sent  down 
iti  tho  n»'»minsr  from  Petershurph,  liad  got  the  start  of 
him;  nnd  when  the  Kmprror  nppronched  the  harbonr,  he 
was  not  only  refused  admiitaoce,  bat  threatened  to  he  6rod 
upon.  The  confusion  and  despair,  as  you  may  easily 
iiiiapfne,  were  now  crently  inrreaso<l ;  an<l  ihe  yallev,  with 
the  oihur  boats  thai  st tended,  retarned,  takinj  differeiit 
routes,  some  to  P*'terbo<f.  and  the  Emperor  to  OrauienhaaiD, 
with  a  very  small  attendance. 

^  *  On  the  morning  of  Batardsy,  on  hearin/r  (hot  the  Em* 
pyvsa  woB  drawinir  noor  with  so  ^reat  n  force,  the  Emperor 
sent  Prince  Galitzin  and  General  Ismaeloff  to  her  Majesty 
with  proposals  ;  and,  alter  some  time,  Ismaelotf  returneij 
vith  a  paper,  read?  drawn  up,  eontainini;  a  resignation  of' 
tha  crown,  wbieh  iob  Emperor  aigoed,  and  then  got  into  a 
coach  along  with  that  officer,  and  took  the  road  to  Peter- 
hoff ;  but  whiti)er  he  was  carried,  or  where  he  is  gone,  I 
am  absolntely  ignorant. 

" '  It  if  reported  that,  in  tb«  aboTo-meotioned  paper*  there 
was  a  clauso.  declarmg  that  the  Emperor  should  haye 
liberty  to  retire  to  Uolstein,  if  he  thought  proper. 

** '  Thny  ended  tbta  eitraordinary  and  important  Iransao- 
tjon ;  and  her  Imperial  Migesty,  after  passing  the  nivht  at  a 
country  house  of  Prince  ^urraken's,  refnrned  lo  lown  on 
Sundny  morning,  and  hsTiug  heard,  in  pnssinir.  msss  ni 
tb^  Admiralty  ohureh,  vrent  atraijrfat  to  the  summer  palace, 
wheiv  she  and  her  aon,  the  Grand  Duke,  have  taken  up  their 
reHldenee,  and  where  people  of  all  degree:)  were  admitted 
to  kiee  her  hands.  Vfiih  regard  to  the  moiires  nf  ihis  snd- 
dPP  roTolution,  it  ie  plain  tliat  the  resumption  of  the  chnrrh 
lands,  and  the  neglect  of  the  clergy,  were  the  principal ;  and 
the  next  to  these,  the  severe  discipline  which  the  Emperor 
endeavoured  to  introduce  among  the  troops.  pHrtleuiariy  the 
g09rd«,  wh9  1)M  l^een  apegftoiofd  to  great  idleoevs  ^nd  |ej. 
sore  :  and  the  discontent  wsa  heightened  bv  the  nsoluUon 
bi«  Imperial  Majesty  bad  taken  of  oanyiog  a  great  part  of 


that  corps  into  Qermany  with  him,  in  order  to  nuks  nr 
upon  Denmark,  a  measure  disagreeable  to  the  whole  mim, 
who  lamented  greatly  their  being  drswo  into  new  cxttema 
and  new  dangers  for  the  Dttchif  nf  JTolstrn,  (wliich  they 
eonsiditred  aa  a  trifling  object,  and  entirely  indiAteni  ts 
Rusattt)  just  after  the  Emperor  had  sacrificed  tke  wutqueKs 
made  by  the  Russian  army,  and  which  were  of  imporuoeti 
to  Russia,  to  his  friendship  for  the  Kin:;  of  Prossia. 

*'•  kSerersl  other  small circumstanres.;:rettly  exag^erattd, 
and  artfully  represented  and  improved,  eontnboted  Xfcatly 
to  the  fall  of  this  unhappy  prince,  who  had  mnny  pxer l'«3t 
qualities,  and  never  did  s  ri'^lont  or  cruel  nc'ion  imW 
course  of  bis  i«hort  reign  ;  but  who,  from  aversion  lo  bns- 
tiess,  and  the  «n happy  ehoire  of  fs%oii)it«K,  whooncounf^ 
him  in  it,  let  cveiything  fill  into  c^'nfusi'in ;  suU  ({•»<•<% 
false  notion  he  had  adopt«-d  of  hnTin;;  Hied  tbe  ^tfcY- 
tlous  01  thi!  nation,  bv  tat  ours  oouferrcd  iii  (lio  bfgin- 
niiig  of  his  reign,  fell  into  an  indoleuce  and  sc-cutiiy  w  lick 
proved  fatal  lo  him.** 

Tliis  revolutioa  overt urued  the  policy  pursued  bj 
Peter,  giving  a  new  complexion  to  European  politics,  b 
removed  a  democratic  despot  to  substitute  in  bis  place 
tbe  most  intriguing  and  artful  woman  of  Emope.  TU 
Keiths  seem  to  have  fallen  singular! r  amongst  femalf 
sovereigns.  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith  won  bis  spun  i^ 
a  diplomatist  by  his  spirited  and  successful  defeMc  d 
George  tbe  Third's  sister,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, and  completed  his  career  by  the  pacificatiouiniuic- 
diately  previous  to  the  excesses  of  the  French  re\ -1  r 
tion,  gf  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey.    His  iion-f»ficiil 
correspondence  is  playful  and  amusing,  casliug  tn- 
ful,  but  useful  light,  over  piany  of  the  events  of  M'- 
period.      Amongst  hb  letters,  those   to  bis  st'e: 
Anne,  and  to  Mr.  Bradshaw,  whom  Junius  de^igtfifrt 
as  a  successful  placeman,  are  the  best.    His  brober, 
Basil,  was  knighted,  and  made  governor  of  Jamairi: 
and  we  may  taie  a  few  more  pages,  at  another  ih^ 
to  show  bow  these  fortunate  and  honest  diplomsttks 
thought  and  wrote  in  their  private  capacity. 
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Leetmxs  on  Medical  Missiont.     Edinburgh  :  Sutberland 

and  Knox. 
TnzsE  leotures  were  lately  delivered  at  tbe  instance  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Society.  The  volume  contains  a 
'*  Prefatory  Eway/'  by  Professor  Alison. — Lecture  I. 
Introductory,"  by  Professor  Miller. — Lecture  IT, 
The  importance  of  ^ledical  Missions/'  by  Rev.W,  8 woo, 
lately  missionary  in  Siberia. — Tjccturo  III.  **  The  qna/i- 
ficafions  of  a  Medical  Missionary,**  by  Wm,  Brown,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Sooictv. — Lecture  IV. 
••The  daties  of  a  Medical  Missionary,"  by  Rev.  J. 
Watson. — Lecture  V.  ••  The  Sacredness  of  Medicine  as 
a  Profession,"  by  Dr.  Wilson.— Lecture  VL  «•  The 
ResponsiUlities  attaching  to  the  Profession  of  Medicine," 
by  Dr.  Coldstream. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  two  exceptions,  these  lectures 
have  been  prepared  and  delivered  by  gentlemen  belonging 
to  ihe  niedioal  profession  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  most 
pleasing  and  encouraging  sight  to  witness  so  many  mem- 
bers of  this  faculty  coming  forward  as  the  advocates  of 
the  spread  of  divine  truth,  and  affording  undoubted  evi- 
dence that  their  noble  and  valuable  profession  no  longer 
deserves  to  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  being  more  friendly 
to  infidelity  than  to  Christ i unity.  Religion,  ve  are  con- 
vinced, nunibiTs  .somo  of  its  warmest  and  most  devoted 
»npporler;j  in  the  racdieal  profession. 


We  Uke  the  name  of  this  volume,  •<  Hediaal  MinMW." 
It  reminds  ns  so  much  of  tbe  early  miasioos  of  wludi »; 
read  in  the  New  Testament — ^tiiose  missioDs  cumlact^ 
by  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and  in  the  prx- 
cution  of  which  the  healing  art  wan  so  often  and  so  «• 
cessAilly  had  recourse  to.  One  of  tbe  chief  things  tiu: 
strikes  the  teader  of  the  Gospels  is,  th*t  Jeiau  Chri*ta.i^ 
his  apostles  were  medical  missionaries — that  thej  ».«pi« 
to  benefit  the  soul  by  l)enefiting  the  body;  and  it  is  »* 
difficult  to  perceive  that,  in  their  hands,  tbia  was  »  m^ 
sn^^essftil  way  of  spreading  the  gospel  anMng  theastii^i 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  expedfent  ht*  he« 
sadly  overlooked  by  the  church  in  modern  Hme^  and  lid 
if  she  would  wish  more  to  resemble  her  divine  head,  k  « 
high  time  this  feature  of  missions  were  to  Iw  s«ii  is  J 
her  future  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kedcantf'i 
kingdom.  Why  should  an  instmmentalUy  so  lalusMf  ^ 
left  any  longer  in  tho  bands  of  the  JTesatU  ?  let  ?Ji 
cause  of  truth  now  get  the  advanta^  of  U  ioo* 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  of  a  sopengr  order;  tk 
lectures  are  eloquent,  earnest,  judicHW^  J^l^iS*^  *" 
scriptural,  and  they  will  amply  repay  m  |W«fi«iL  Aa  i^ 
may  be  formed  of  what  the  reader  nu^  fXfee^  'ban  ^ 
following  extract^  taken  from  the  introdnctoi^  ktlw*."— 

"And,  at  the  oatfW^ ]«)t  Pf  fM^ 4^. ^ .^^ «^ « 
it  proposed,  at  lonst  to  aim  at,  in  i\^  iditffy  vf  ^hcpe  ^x'V*^ 
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It  U  to  explaia  the  natnre  of  medical  missions ;  to  show  how  we 
may  profitablj  blend  t}ie  healing  of  thr  sick  with  the  teaching  of 
tbt  Gospel,  the  oure  of  the  body  with  the  cure  of  the  soul.  It 
is  to  tthibit  the  advantages  vhich  a  nedioal  mna,  by  reason  of 
hit  erai^,  poesecses  as  a  missionary  of  Christ ;  to  illustrate  how 
th«  heathen  lie  pcmliarly  acecssible  to  his  inlaenre,  when,  in 
such  a  twofeld  capacity,  he  offers  to  their  acceptance  twin  gifU 
of  goodliest  price — for  time  and  for  eternity.  It  is  to  imrratc 
vhst  has  beeu  ulready  done  in  this  hopeful  direction,  and  \Yith 
wbatiuoceasGod's  liberal  hand  has  crowned  theluboursofthowork- 
men  already  in  tlie  field — at  once  so  large  and  ao  '  white  onto 
tilt  harvest.'  It  is  to  arouse  the  Chrthtian  oomiMssion  of  oar 
coantrrmen  for  the  unhappy  people  of  other  lauds,  that  sit  in 
tUricopss  aud  in  the  shadow  of  a  double  death,  by  directing  atten- 
ties  to  ttieir  every-way  perishing  and  lost  estate  ;  and  to  point  to 
the  adoption  of  those  remedial  means  by  which  both  soul  and 
body  may  be  renovated  and  saved.  It  ia  to  acquaint  with  these 
things  tlic  mind  of  our  youth  vi\\o  dedicate  themsrives  to  the 
medical  profusion  ;  to  quicken  their  hearts,  as  that  of  one  man, 
to  sympathise  with  the  wretehe4,  and  to  contribute  iu  their 
cane ;  and,  by  Oed*B  blessing,  tt>  awaken  some  generous  and 
cMigOtic  spirits  to  devote  themselves,  with  Christian  chivalry, 
M)lemuly,  and  fur  life,  to  their  great  and  noble  apostli^hip." 


L(cture4  on  tfie  Evidenices  of  Chrittianity.     Dundee  : 

Wm.  Middleton. 
These  lectures  were  lately  delivered  in  Dundee.  They 
were  prepared  at  the  request  of  a  gentleman  who  seems  to 
take  a  kindly  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
Hashes,  Being,  like  many  others,  of  the  opinion  that 
scepticism  is  rather  on  the  increase  among  the  masses  in 
ov  large  towns,  he  applied  to  three  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Dundee^  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianit)'.  We  deem  the  selection  of  only 
three  lecturers  an  advantage,  and  preferable  to  the  more 
common  mode  of  employing  several.  The  Revs.  W.  Wil- 
wn,  of  the  Free  Church  ;  A.  Hannay,  of  the  Independent 
Church  ;  and  J.  B.  M*Gavin,  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church — ministers  from  three  different  denominations — 
were  the  parties  employed  to  deliver  this  course.  We  are 
glad  to  observe,  from  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  that  the 
more  modem  forms  in  which  infidelity  has  appeared,  snch 
tH  Socialism,  haye  not  been  overlooked  in  this  course.  The 
Icctorei  themselres  have  been  executed  with  considerable 


ability.  The  simpliciiy  of  tbeir  style,  the  iair  gad  roaii^ 
way  in  which  the  different  points  hare  been  stated  and 
discussed,  the  strength  and  force  of  their  varied  reaaon- 
ings,and  the  conclusiveness  of  their  arguments,  render  the 
volume  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal,  and  of  a  place  among 
(Mir  works  on  the  Christian  evidences. 


B^ore  a  fid  After.  In  2  vols.  London:  T.  C.  Newby. 
A  SERIES  of  sketches  and  short  stories  tagged  together 
by  a  slight  thread  of  narrative ;  most,  if  not  all,  of  which 
had  previously  appeared  in  **  Chambers*  Journal,"  "  The 
Library  of  F lotion,*'  and  other  publications.  They  are* 
thercibre,  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  more  than  a  pass-  ' 
ing  notice  in  our  Literary  Register.  But  this  we  may 
say,  that  the  tales  and  sketches  which  compose  these  two 
volumes  are  graphicalTy  written,  and  show  a  good  ac« 
quatntanoe  with  the  world  in  general,  and  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  the  denizens  of  country  towns  in  particular. 
The  author  has  evidently  had  experience  of  the  turmoil ' 
and  grand  revulsion  which  take  place  in  the  society  of 
a  small  town  when  local  improvement,  and  espeotally  when' 
railway  innovations  become  the  order  of  the  day  in  tho 
vicinity.  He  has  also  seen  some  service  on  the  press  in 
his  day,  as  scenes  and  incidents  are  described  which  coald 
only  be  known  to  the  brethren  of  the  craft. 


OuJtUnet  of  EfUflish  Histori/ :    Oittlinet  of  French  Eit^ 
tory:    Outlines  of  General  Knowledge,      By  Henry 
Ince,  M.A.     liondon:. Tames  Gilbert. 
Three  small  treatises,  careftiUy  compiled,  contaming^ 

in  short  space,  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  and  oseihl 

knowledge,  and  admirably  adapted  as  helps  to  parents  and 

teachers  of  youth. 


The  Pocket  Manual  of  Maimers,    Glasgow  :   David  N« 

Chambers, 

A  CHEAP  and  comprehensive  shilling's  worth  of  sound 

and  sterling  information  on  the  improvement  of    tha 

manners  and  deportment,  and  worthy  of  the  Attention  of 

all  who  seek  for  instruction  and  amendment  on  the  subject. 
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THE  HUNGARIAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

WARS. 
The  month  of  August,  1849,  deserves  to  bo  long 
held  in  remembrance  for  the  inefiectaal  zeal  dis- 
played in  the  great  towns  of  England  and  Scotland 
on  a  question  of  foreign  policy.     Financial  Reform 
Associations  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  economy  , 
to  the  people.     Their  meetings  had  been  attended 
by  many  thousand  persons,  and  their  tracts  had 
been  issued  in  bales.     The  riding  and   travelling 
posts  of  the  by-ways  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
nearly  weighed  down  by  the  weight  of  economy  that 
sometimes  they  carried.    The   Post  office  wns  en- 
riched by  the  new  move  to  check  the  expenditure 
of  money.     The  newspapers  took  np  the  cause  with 
zeal,  and  endeavoured  to  make  an  excitement  out ' 
of  the  advice,  **take  care  of  your  pcnee."     The  or- , 
ganizaUon  was  soeeessfhl  in  redneing  aome  minor 
details.     Three  thousand  sailors  and  six  thonsAnd 


soldiers  were  turned  on  the  coaatry.  Pensioni  mnd 
sineoures  were  immovable,  but  the  amall  men  snf* 
fered.  Still,  the  movement  meant  well,  was  neeef- 
sary,  and  taught  those  who  apend  public  money 
that  those  who  pay  the  same  were  now  beginning  to 
examine  their  proceedings. 

The  peace  movement  next  acquired  renewed  Ti- 
tality.  A  congress  had  been  held  at  Brussels,  and 
another  was  proposed  at  Paris.  The  foes  of  fighting 
had  been  amongst  the  lambs,  and  now  they  had  taken 
courage  to  go  amongst  the  lions.  D^egates  had  to 
be  appointed  from  the  various  British  towns.  With 
the  viow  of  imparting  additional  strength  to  the 
proceedings,  Mr.  Cobden  introduced  his  motion,  in 
favour  of  arbitration,  in  the  House  of  Commonc. 
The  motion  was  not  calculated  in  itself  for  reduc- 
tion to  legislation ;  but  it  consisted  with  all  the 
good  principles  that  have  been  inculcated  in  aoeiety 
for  a  long  period,  and  it  waa  enforced  ia  a  iempe* 
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raie  but  |)onierfttl  ftddresfl.    Tke  motion,  we  hare 
aaicU  uraauok  ezAOily  of  a  practical  character,  and  yet 
itansirened  the  purposeaof  the  mover.  It  Impressed 
the  Uoiite  of  Commons  and  the  country  in  favour  of 
peace;  and  of  arbitration,  as  a  better  means  for  tho 
settlemeut  of  disputes  than  war;  and  atiU  it  no  more 
admitted  of  legislation  than  a  motion  in  favour  of 
dping  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you.   August  commenced  with  tho  impressions 
derived  from  thosediscussions floating  on  tho  popular 
mind  :  but  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  few  pro- 
Magyar  meetings  in  London  and  some  of  the  larger 
towns.    During  its  ciA'rency  these  meetings  have 
covered  the  land;  or  they  have,  at  least,   taken 
possession  of  all  the  towns.     We  searcely  could 
name  a  town  of  any  note  in  which  Hungarian 
meetings  have  not  been  held  ;  and  they  have  been, 
without   any  exceptions  that  wo  know,  crowded, 
onUiusiastio,   and  zealous   demonstrations  in  fa- 
Tour  of  the  Hungarians  ;   up,  even  to  the  point 
of  war,  in  their  behalf.     We  hold  that  the  spirit 
eviooed  at  all  these   meetings  was  a  war-spirit. 
The  Ministry  of  the  day  might  have    declared 
war  on  the  strength  of  these  manifestations,  with- 
out being  accused  of  acting  against  the  popular 
feeling.     Some  parties  engaged  in  them  may  now, 
in  cooler  moments,  cast  doubts  upon  their  belli- 
gerent tendency;  yet  records  remain  to  prove,  tliat 
in  calling  them  warlike  meetings,  we   walk  by 
facts. 

Our  purpose  does  not  now  embrace  any  further 
inquiry  than  has  been  already  made  into  the  character 
of  the  Magyar  cause,  or  the  origin  of  the  Hungarian 
war.     The  appearanbe  of  the  Kussiaus  a  stage  farther 
south  than  their  allotted  place  in  Europe,  decided  all 
questions  of  that  nature ;  for  we  hold  not,  with  Mr. 
Cobden,  anno  1835,  that  the  liossians  may  occupy 
Constantinople  without  any  disadvantage  to  our  in- 
terests, whUe  we  may  even  regard  that  change  of 
masters  atthe  Bosphorus  as  a  step  in  civilization — and 
not  with  Mr.  Ck>bden,  anno  1849^  that  the  Kussians 
might  be  rolled  up,  and  turned  back  to  their  natural 
wilds,  by  England,  with  the  ease  with  which  he  could 
stamp  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  beneath  his  hoot ; 
but,  with  those  who  know  them  better,  that  the  Rus- 
sians form  the  most  barbarous,  enslaved,  ami  power- 
ful nation  of  continental  Europe — a  nation  to  whom 
qivili^atioa  is  yet  almost  unknown,  and  whose  faith 
and  politics  join  in  pledging  them  to  implicit  obedience 
imder  one  man,  or  to  the  small  faction  who  are  his 
advisers.     The  good  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  when 
he  has  any,  are  circumscribed  within  a  narrow  range. 
He  necessarily  regards  his  subjects  as  inferior  beings, 
to  be  employed  through  the  agencies  most  conducive 
to  his  power.     He  is  thoroughly  unacquainted  with 
the  restraints  of  either  constitutional  government,  or 
of  a  healthy  public  opinion.     Within  the  empire, 
there  may  be  a  power  superior  even  to  that  of  the 
Czar*     The  power  of  the  nobihty  may  overtop  the 
tbroioe.    It  has  been  even  whispered  in  enlightened 
Europe  that  some  barrier  of  that  nature  existed  between 
.  the  aceptjre  and  the  spade: — between  the  Czar  and  the 
jpieople ;  si  bahier  that  intercepted  aUke  the  purposes 
.  of  the  tknme  and  the  eomplaints  of  the  hut.     The 
'preseMi  Emperor  is  believed  to  hare  deoided  on  the 
abolition  of  serfship  or  slavery,  within  his  dommions. 


The  supposition  consists  intinialcly  vift'tl^  Ai«f|CT 
of  the  man,  and  the  present  interests  t*  liiS'ttr^M. 
The   feudal   system  has   always  re^beM  ilHJ -tiad 
of'au  energetic  and  self-willed  monar(*^ftrt'W€ealh«y 
tioiu   The  late  Emperor  of  Austria  wi»*  oppdttato^ 
ship;  but  he  wanted  the  nece^satj  pb^ai«I'enwj|yor 
character  openly  to  defy  the  aristocracy,  iad*  fcttd 
them  to  hb  will.    Therefore  he  condcsccmiea  to  )^\^ 
agiiiiist  them  in  Gallicia,  and  probabfr  Atfi  ift  Htffr 
gary,  for  tlie  privileged  classes  arc  more  mitoertnft  in 
Hungary  and  Trausylvania  than  in  any  other'  deptoi- 
ment^'of  the  Austrian  Empire.    The  present  Brnp^pw 
of  Russia  possesses  great  vigour  and  strength  of  •^- 
racter.    Remarkable  bodily  and  mental  qualhScs  cm- 
bine,  in  his  case,  the  materials  necessary  fttt'ttefomi- 
tion  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.    He  is  said  to  be,  ISie 
Saul,  a  head  higher  than  the  people.    He  has  boa 
accustomed  to  consider  his  will   and  the  lawasdrf. 
ferent  words,  with  one  meaning.  And  yfefr  this  into  tos 
been  baffled  in  his  wish  to  free  the  i^easihtty  from 
serfdom.     The  nobles  are  too  strong  fbr  hitn.    Tixj 
are  willing  that  he  should  represent  thefr^  t^ftoj, 
but  they  will  not  permit  his  interference  ^h  «m» 
property,  with  the  peasants,  whom  they  bay  M^ 
whom  they  whip  and  work,  whom  they  fc^  or  sta^r, 
entirely  for  their  own  advantage,  pfeasme,  iuid  aatifr 

factiou. 

This  execrable  system  has  prevailed  amoligsl  loay 
nations  of  Europe  to  the  present  year ;  J^jjf 
Negro  slavery  has  been  eondenmed  and  rejwfiaw  ^ 
this  country  ;  while  we  have  been  urging'  the  IMed 
States  to  emancipate  their  slaves ;  while  we  ^^ 
blockading  the  African  coast  to  interrtig*  Ate  «ve- 
trade ;  while  we  have  been  rapidly  miiahg  ^^^ 
tropical  colonies  to  prevent  the  possibility  tX  «  W^ 
immigration  reverting  into  Negro  8laTery;"we  Wt 
never  had  speech,  tract,  or  resolution  fagaaat  ttfe 
grinding  serfdom,  which  is  slavery, '  "beneith  jA^ 
nearly  one-half  of  the  people  of  Europe  live  %1ffctcledK, 
and  die  miserably,  to  this  present  hour. " 

Russia  is  the  great  representative  df  fimdal  peter 

and  arbitrary  sway.     Therefore,  from  the  daj  ^ 

Russia  crossed  the  Hungarian  frontier  to  enforce  the 

cause  and  views  of  Austria,  the  war  ehtoged  ?ts  *• 

pect,  and  became  one  against  Enropeah  fhtedoto  m 

enlightenment.    It  was  midnight  re-invidili^  fl«  osn. 

The  meetings  held  upon  this  topic  in  our^trte  war^ 

as  we  have  ahready  said,  thoroughly '^^i^mfe.    ^ 

of  their  promoters,  wanted   pacific  '<i^"^^*[jjjf 

They  wanted  appeals  made  to  the  retee>n:''6f  Pw»- 

witch  or  the  humanity  of  Hayna^i.     Thcsje  gentletttt 

cannot  provoke  any  person's  sarcasm.-  -'Bwy««^«o 

purely  children  b  the  worH  that  theytttW'bc^ 

garded  with  more  respect  tlian  comptosiorf?  too  «cy 

are  veiy  unfit  subjects  for  contempt.    !Bi*y  ^'^^ 

suppose,  however,  that  they  can  raise  a«'^*hH*'«'' 

amishapeittotlieirwilL    Th6  people  p«ap;fc^^ 

sense;  and  if  theyarc  told  of  t  greJfl^^  tfgJWl 

back  at  once  upon  the  only  kaidwn  «^^™;"r 

within  a  generation  for  great  evils,    ^J^P^'^ 

the  Hungarians  meant  notldng  unl^  it  ^A'J^  ^ 

means  and  material  of  war.  *  Int«ifOeMkto;^«r^ 

tiger  for  the  ox  between  his  teeHi  P^^^^^ 

*  well  with  intercession  at  St.  J^^t^TO^^^ 

unless  the  remonstrance. w^  backed'  \^^m^^ 

BalUc, 
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.  IV  jl^pb^fiv  this  fact  j^alj,  and  the  great  ma- 
ioul^  WiQ  attended,  j^mpathising  meetings  were  in  fa- 
ytiaf4>{  WU*  .The  correntsof  pubUc  opinion  in  this  coun- 
tiy  are  ^ot  vithout  tides  and  changes.  Economy  was 
in  ibeMp^ndancy  during  June— peace  and  arbitration 
in  Wyrn-^farior  freedom  iu  August;  but  August  came 
tqo  Ifte  in  the  season.  The  responsibilities  of  the  lat- 
ter position  rested  on  those  by  whom  it  was  promoted. 
Are  ithey  pn^ared  for  war?  The  question  may  yet 
he  asked  by  men  who  will  allow  short  time  to  frame 
an  answer.  We  come  to  that  point  by-and-by.  E^en 
sympathj  with  the  oppressed  is  a  provocation  to  the 
oppressoi;;  and  we  cannot  express  abhorrence  of  a 
iaan*s  apta  without  incurring  his  displeasure.  The 
most  aysapathetic  people  in  this  country  may  claim 
tie  free  right  of  thought,  speech,  aud  publication. 
Thia  is  their,  nndoubted  privilege,  if  they  be  determined 
to  deCend  it ;  but  we  live  in  difficult  times,  when,  if  a 
nation  wiU  exercise  all  their  rights,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  their  defence. 

The  short  and  arduous  campaign  of  the  present 
somm^  promised  well  for  the  Magyars.  The  hosts 
of.Aa$iaa  and  Eussia  were  met  and  checked  in  everv 
quarter.  The  /statement  of  the  battles  fought  iu  June 
and  July  can  hardly  yet  be  systematically  drawn  up, 
foi  conflicting  reports  reached  this  country,  and  every 
fragment  was  published.  The  efforts  of  Bern  aud  Gcor- 
gcjap|)eared,  however,  to  be  successful;  and,  towards 
the  puddle  o£  this  last  month,  we  were  informed  that 
Eaahhad  beenre-oecupied  by  the  Hungarians,  that  their 
hufsvs  were  at  Presburg,  and  that  Vienna  was  iu 
danger*.  .  .General  Haynau  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
V7)){f  h^d.  gone  .south  to  assist  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  who 
M  l^een  defeated^  and  they  were  never  expected  to 
let)^-  •On  the  intelligence,  the  friends  of  Hungary 
speculated  here.  They  reckoned  on  the  Magyar  armies 
Iweping.the  field  nntil  winter,  and  on  the  accidents  of 
four.  month3,  to  aid  them  before  the  spring-time  came. ! 
These .  hopes  hare  been  cruelly  disappointed.  The ; 
Hungarians  had  been  defeated  by  Haynau  at  Tcmes- ; 
var,  and  by  Luders  at  Hermannsfadt.  These  de- 
feats induced  Kossuth  to  resign,  aud  Georgey  to  capi- 
tulate without  conditions.  The  latter  event  was  per- 
^ted  on.  the  night  between  the  13th  and  lith,  when 
U^  Hungarian  General  surrendered  himself  and  his 
AdUfT  to  the  Kuasian  General,  Paskewitch.  The  ar- 
laMgcmentia  not  fuUy  explicable  at  present.  The  de- 
feats sustained  by  the  Hungarians  were  severe; 
but  they  ha4  s^iU  IviXge  annies  in  the  field.  They 
Wd.p^session.  of  Comorn,  aud  the  principal  fort- 
msses.  The  ,  season  was  considerably  advanced  ; 
and^althongh  the  Russians  poured  into  their  conn- 
^.'fn  .great  Miunjbci^,  still  part  of  the  forces  must 
W^.  ^eeu  soon  withdrawn.  Dissensions  are  said  to 
taMe;C5Mstedj  between  Kossuth  and  Georgey ;  and  the 
.  'Wft  i^.  rtindered  more  probable  by  the  circumstance 
i]j9^  CfQOSgej,  is  believed  to  entertain  aristocratic,  «and 
^o^»fh,ae»n(>cratic,  principles.  The  coufidcnce  gi'^'cu 
hy  Ko^svth  to  the  Polish  Gcnicrals  may  have  partly 
OM»sed  tbccjisseuMous  between  him  and  Georgey.  Tlie 
iJV^ter,.a:^imold  Auhtrian  officer,  and  a  Hungarian  chief, 
wayimve.co/isidcrod  himself  ciitilled  to  more  complete 
^JWtwl.ovei:  the  annies  tluui  wa-s  awarded  to  him  in 
tbearffngomeuts  of  Kossuth ;  for  Bern  and  Dembinski 
are  both  pQp»h  Genends.  From  the  limited  nature  of 
\^^  iptomation  yet  rec^ivcdi  we  oanngt  form  any  opi- 


nion regarding  these  affairs.    Proclamations  have  been 
issued  by  both  Kossuth  and  Georgey,  but  doeumeota 
of  that  nature  are  often  meant  to  conceal  tin  truth ; 
although  we  gather  from  Kossuth's  statement  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  continue  the  contest  in  any  quarter  of 
the  country.     Paskewit<;h  has  declared,  in  different 
bulletins,  that  Georgey  made  no  stipulation  previous  to 
the  submission  of  his  army.     The  statement  is  contra- 
dicted by  various  reports,  to  which  we  refer  in  suoces* 
sion.     The  first  is,  that  the  affair  was  arranged  with 
the  Austrian  Government,  who  granted  a  complete 
amnesty  to  all  parties  engaged  in  the  war,  with  the 
exception  of  five  individuals,  who  had  passports,  includ 
ing  permission  to  leave  the  country,  conveyed  to  them. 
Tliis  report  is  sanctioned  by  a  rumour  which  preceded  it, 
that  ambassadors  had  been   sent  to  the  Hungarian 
head- quarters  by  the  Austrian  Emperor  to  treat  for 
peace  on  any  terms.     Georgey  may,  therefore,  have 
made  no  conditions  of  surrender  with  Paskewitch,  and 
yet  the  business  may  have  been  otherwise  arranged ; 
although,  if  assurances  so  favourable  as  the  indepcn* 
dence  of  Hungary,  the  permanence  of  its  old  constitu- 
tion, and  a  general  amnesty  had  been  conceded,  we 
presume  that  the  proclamations  of  Georgey  and  Kos- 
suth would  have  been  less  desponding  in  their  tone  ; 
but  we  do  not  forget  that  the  copies  in  this  countiy 
may  never  have  been  seen  or  signed  by  the  chiefs  whose 
names  they  bear. 

Another  report  ascribes  the  transaction  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  British  ambassador,  supported  by  the 
remonstrances  of  his  principal.  Viscount  Palmerstou. 
Lord  Ponsonby  deprecated  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Magyar  leaders,  and  he  foresaw  the  proba- 
ble invasion  of  their  territory  by  Russia  twelve 
months  before  tlie  occurrence  of  that  event.  The 
opinions  of  Viscouut  Palmerstou  were  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  before  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  promised  thcu  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  might  occur  for  opening  a  negotiation  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  He  did  not  conceal  the 
abhorrence  of  (his  country  to  any  increase  of  Russian  in- 
fluence in  central  Europe ;  and  he  stated  the  conviction 
of  every  individual  in  this  country  conversant  with 
foreign  politics  to  be  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  strong  empire  in  the  position  of  Austria.  Actuated 
by  these  views,  he  may  have  improved  the  openings  af- 
forded by  the  disposition  of  the  young  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  treat  for  a  pacification ;  and  the  known 
feeling  of  this  country  in  favour  of  Hungary 
would  promote  any  negotiation  carried  on  through 
the  British  embassy  with  the  Hungarimis.  If  this 
supposition  be  correct,  we  can  easily  account  for  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Georprey  and  his  army  to 
the  Russians  ;  but  not  for  the  desp«irijig  style  of  the 
proclamations  issued  by  that  General,  and  by  Kossuth. 
Following  tiie  assumption  that  this  explanation  is  not 
unfounded,  that  the  final  anangemelits  were  made,  as 
has  been  stated  from  Paris,  at  AVarsaw,  and  that  the 
Biilish  Ambassador  Mas  the  principal  negotiator,  the 
responsibility  of  this  country  for  the  promist'd  conditionH 
maybe  assumed  ;  but  from  the  declarations  made  at  «> 
many  public  meetings  on  the  Hungarian  qucrtiow,  \vc 
infer  that  the  country-  is  not  disposed  to  complain  of>  or 
to  shrink  from,  this  responsibility,  although  it  might 
involve  an  adjournment  of  the  objccta  ao  jwalonsly 
sought  by  the  financial  Befonn  Aaagciotiott.     Wq 
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BilQr,  lio^«te^,  add  this  fttatament,  that,  for  the  rumoiir, 
no  better  ^otinds  art  giren  than  for  any  other  report, 
et<i6pt  the  (Sircnmstantiai  evidence  that  the  itory  is 
probahle,  and  that  Visconnt  Palmerston  wishes,  if  it 
be  not  true,  that  it  had  been  well  founded  ;  becaase 
the  achievement  would  have  been  creditable  to  his 
diplomatic  skill. 

Hungary,  with  its  present  territorial  arrangement, 
could  not  have  formed  any  barrier  to  Europe  against 
the  power  of  Russia.    Offers  of  commercial  advantages 
were  freely 'made  in  this  country  as  a  return  for  poli- 
tical assistance.    A  reciprocal  advantage  was  proposed. 
We  were  to  have  cheap  duties,  and  Hungary  was  to 
have  our  aid  in  enforcing  measures  to  enable  her  Diet 
to  enact  them.     The  argument  never  could  have  been 
used  by  parties  conversant  with  a  good  map  of  Eastern 
Europe ;  for  the  statement  was  entirely  a  London  in- 
vention.     Hungary  is  completely  surrounded  by  the 
territories  of  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Austria.     The  do- 
niinions  of  the  Sultan  would  offer  no  obstacle  to  the 
low  oommerciar  tariff  proposed  on  account  of  Hungary 
by  the  English  friends  of  that  country ;  for  the  Tnrks 
are  totisfied  with  the  lowest  possible  transit  duty. 
The  route  proposed  for  Hungarian  imports  was  not, 
however,  through  Turkey,  but  by  the  port  of  Fiumc. 
This  small  to\vn,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  belongs 
to  Croatia ;  and,  if  the  Magyars  hare  a  right  to  choose 
theii*  mode  of  government,  the  Croats  must  be  equally 
privileged ;  but  they  have  been  the  most  persevering 
opponents  of  the  Magyars,  and,  under  the  Ban  of  Cro- 
atia, JcUachich,  have  mainly  prevented  the  revolt  from 
aoquiring  complete  success.     The  port  of  Fiurae  was, 
therefore,  only  to  be  got  at  by  attacking  the  Croats, 
conquering  them,  and  administering  towards  them  the 
policy  against  which   Hungary  had   risen  in  arms. 
Without  more  than  the  acquisition  of  independence, 
Hungary  was  powerless.     An  inland  state,  completely 
closed  up  from  the  ocean,  cannot,  in  these  days,  acquire 
perfect  independence.   The  deep  blue  sea  is  the  true  cra- 
dle of  liberty.  Germany,  as  a  united  power,  has  struggled 
for  Schleswig-Holstein,  to  increase  its  harbours  and  its 
navy.  The  question  was  not  one  of  right,  but  of  might, 
between  Denmark  and  Germany.   The  ports  of  Schles- 
wig  Holstein  were  needed  by  the  Germans,  and  they 
were  willing  to  overlook  justice  for  tlic  sake  of  con- 
venience.    Similar  reasons  have  induced  Austria,  even 
while  her  empire  was  in  danger  of  destruction,  to  con- 
litme  the  blockade  of  Venice.     The  Italian  provinces 
are  partly  essential  to  the  existence  of  Austria ;  Lom- 
bardy  might  be  separated  from  the  empire  without 
great  inconvenience,  but  Trieste  and  Venice  are  neces- 
saries of  existence  to  the  Austrian  Empire.   The  strip 
of  Dalraatia  might,  indeed,  afford  other  harbours  to 
cither  Austria  or  Hungary — but  the  latter  had  no  good 
claim  on  Dalmatia;  and  thus,  be  it  observed,  this  con- 
flict really  was  not  either  for  Hungarian  independence 
or  a  constitution,  but  to  decide  whether  Austria  or 
Hungary  should  be  supreme,  because  their  existence 
must   be  mutual,  and   they   require   access   to  the 
Adriat  ic.    Wo  have  observed,  in  several  addresses  made 
oin  tJiis  topic,  reference  to  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and 
other  rivers,  as  affording  great  commercial  advantages 
to  Hnngarr;  but  although  these  fine  rivers  pass  through 
Hungary,  yet  the  Theiss  jobs  the  Danube,  and  the 
Daimbc  flows  into  the  Eoxine.  This  sentence  furnishes, 
therefore,  a  sufficient  answer  to  anything  that  can  be 


I  said  regarding  the  riv^r-iMy^  of  H««gf«ry.  Aseen  to 
the  Black  Sea  is  not  of  material  importiiies  to  a  corn- 
growing  oountry,  espeeially  if  that  aoeess  he  thnnigih 
the  territories,  as  m  this  ease,  of  a  hostile  ndtswerfal 
state ;  for  the  Euxine  itself  is  only  open  diuing  ths 
pleasure  of  Turkey — and,  daring  a  war  beiweea  Rosiia 
and  Turkey,  the  Sultan  might  wish  to  close  tiie  Bos- 
phorvs. 

The  commercial  and  geogn^hiosl  nrgitmeiit  thus 
rather  supports  our  opioioii,  that  tiie  present  territorj 
massed  together  under  the  Amtrisn  power  requires 
to  be  kept  t<^ether,  for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the 
benefit  of  its  inhabitants — with  the  probable  exception 
of  Lombardy  to  the  Hue  of  the  Mineio,  which  seems  to 
be  disjointed  from  the  other  prorinces,  and  of  misor 
importance  to  the  stability  of  the  empire.  This  ead 
can  never  be  attained  thoroughly  by  my  measure  shwt 
of  an  absolute  monarchy  on  one  side,  or  a  thorosglilT 
just  and  constitutional  govermnent  on  the  other. 

The  former  plan  has  been  tried  in  able  haads,  and 
has  failed.  The  latter  might,  after  March,  1848,  baTe 
been  honestly  attempted,  except  for  the  Loaibsnl  is- 
surreotion  and  the  Magyar  war.  The  revolt  of  the 
LombardM  was,  undoubtedly,  eneoaraged  fay  the  alti- 
tude of  our  Ambassador-extraordinary,  the  Earl  of 
Minto.  Onr  diplomacy  at  that  juaoture  was  veiy  ub- 
skilful.  Prejudice  for  Charles  Albert  oooupied  the 
place  of  policy*  Under  pretence  of  aiding  liberty,  ve 
determined  to  form  a  new  great  power,  and  to  aggrai- 
dise  a  pet  dynasty.  From  similar  motives^  wegavetlie 
Sicilians  the  aid  oi  our  influence  and  o«r  ships,  uadtf, 
apparently,  the  condition  that  they  should  ohooso  a  oev 
master  from  the  House  of  Savoy,  with  a  ooistitutiofiai 
arrangement  that  prevented  him  from  being  hoMst  sad 
liberal  if  he  had  been  inclined.  The  Duke  of  Genoa 
considered,  but  refused,  the  offer,  from  doubts  of  tbe 
sincerity  or  the  power  of  Viscount  Palioerston  ia  the 
case;  and  Naples  recovered  Sicily  baeause  the  RxusiiB 
Emperor  insisted  on  giving  the  Neapolitan  Goven- 
ment  moral  and  physical  aid.  Austria  regained  hm- 
bardy  by  the  force  of  arms;  beat  and  demolished  Charies 
Albert,  until  Sardinia  was  beneath  the  feet  of  Eadetxki: 
and  aided  the  Dukes  of  Toseany  and  Modeaa,  sixl 
the  Pope,  to  recover  their  old  positions.  Yraoos,  in- 
stead of  fulfilhng  Lamartine's  promise  to  aid  stn^- 
gling  nationalities,  invaded  the  Roman  territory,  bom- 
barded the  Roman  city,  and,  by  aa  act  of  atrocious 
wickedness,  destroyed  the  Government  that  it  sbonU 
have  encouraged  and  protected.  The  HnngariaiB  were, 
meanwhile,  engaged,  first  in  combating  JeUachioh  aad 
the  Groats,  next  in  assistingthe  dLscontented  of  Viennn, 
then  iu  campaigning  on  their  own  soil  again&t  Wiit- 
dischgratz,  and  lastly,  in  fighting  the  eombi]Md  Austriu 
and  Russian  armies.  No  time  has  been,  therefore, 
afforded  to  try  the  honesty  of  the  professises  msde 
by  the  Austrian  Gourt :  but  against  tho  oon«titiitira 
promulgated  by  Couut  Stadion,  the  Magjvn  reWW, 
and  the  Groats  are  even  said  to  have  protested.  This 
constitution,  we  understand,  contemplates  the  muoo 
of  the  various  nationalities  that  eompose  tlw  Asstrtan 
Empire.  The  plan  resembles  our  British  unioiii  and  tic 
Austrian  Empire  cannot  assume  the  foree  and  strcogt^ 
necessary  for  its  position  without  at  least  i  fedsai 
union  of  its  many  states.  The  f  eetoratien:  of  the  oiil 
Hungarian  constitution  would  be  tiio  iwfitsl  ef  « ^^^ 
spotism;  and  thsft,  thirofor^  mnot  \^mmM^^ 
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friend  of  freedonvhoundeDitaiids  the  subject.  Britain 
would  not  9fcni  &  shilling — voold  not  dim  a  single 
sword  blade — ^toievive  the  feudal  system  in  anj  corner 
of  tliG  world.  Something  far  different  from  that  most  ob- 
jeotionabie  scheme  must  be  obtained  for  Hungary.  .An 
4.ufitrian  union — or  let  it  be  called  by  the  name  most 
agreeable  to  the  majority,  a  union  of  the  states  form- 
ing the  Austrian  Empire,  at  least,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
United  States,  with  au  emperor  for  president,  as  all 
the  nationalities  seem  monarchioal — is  eaaential  to  save 
the  £a^  of  Europe,  and  Europeaa  freedom  and  civili- 
zatioA,  from  those  dangers  that  now  threaten  them, 
and  impend  over  the  dearest  inteiests  of  mankind.  If 
Viscount  Palmerston  can  effect  that  objeot,  he  will 
earn  the  first  place  amongst  the  world's  diplomatists^ 
assist  most  signally  the  cause  of  the  world's  freedom, 
and  effectually  crusk  and  disappoint  the  world  s  great- 
^t  political  enemy. 

Another  rumour  in  explanation  of  the  Hungarian 
surrender  has  been  circulated  in  many  quarters.  It  is 
alk^  tiiat  the  arrangement  was  formed  at  Warsaw, 
as  one  article  of  a  coalition — ^Europe  against  England. 
Eussia,  Prussia,  France,  Bavaria,  and  Austria  are,  by 
this  statement,  our  signed,  sealed^  and  sworn  enemies. 
Belgium  goes  to  France,  as  the  price  of  the  Repubiio's 
adhesion  to  ita  own  destmctiou ;  Austria  has,  proba- 
hlj,  leave  to  live,  as  its  part  of  the  spoil ;  Bavaria 
may  get  the  incorporation  of  three  or  four  smaller 
German  states  to  swell  it  into  respectability ;  Prussia, 
we  presume*  is  to  obtain  the  lead  of  Germany,  and 
Hamburgb — ^perhaps  all  the  Hanse  towns — ^as  tlie  price 
ibr  breaking  its  alliance  with  Britain.  Russia  may 
look  fur  the  Bosphorus,  for  Elsinore,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Baltic,  on  its  private  account,  in  course  of 
time,  and  the  Danubian  provinces  for  a  present  instal- 
ment. According  to  this  statement,  we  have  got, 
through  foreign  secretaryship  and  sympathy,  into  a 
serious  mess.  One  speaker,  at  a  Hungarian  meeting, 
in  referoaoe,  probably,  to  the  topic,  assured  the 
audience  that  it  would  be  better  to  fight  the  Russians 
on  the  Danube  or  the  Theiss  tlianon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  or  the  Clyde.  We  cordially  ooncur  in  the 
sentiment,  if  these  Tartars  and  other  tribes  must  be 
fought  with  and  crumpled  up,  as  Mr.  Cobden  has  it. 

Some  foundation  may  exist  for  the  statement,  be- 
cause the  Prench  Government  are  believing  in  a  strong 
delusion,  and  imagine  that  they  can  restore  either  the 
BourlxHis  or  the  Empire.  The  European  powers,  will- 
ing to  ii\jure  Britain  for  its  sympathies,  its  feelings, 
and  the  refuge  afforded  on  our  shores  to  the  outcasts, 
and,  following  out  their  common  restrictive  commercial 
policy,  may  be  iucliued  to  make  Europe  up  in  a  grand 
Zolveiein,  and  keep  or  put  us  "out  of  the  play." 
Their  plans  may  be  sucoessf  ul  in  some  measure,  without 
the  ultjJDOiate  resort  of  angry  m(NiarGh8--*war ;  but  their 
subjects  may  discover  that  they  have  to  make  their 
market  in  two  ways.  They  have  uot  only  to  buy,  but 
to  selli  Aud  if  they  can  do  without  our  trade,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  could  get  through  the  world  without 
their  business.  Naples  has  joined  the  coalition,  for 
WQ  r^y  injured  Naples,  aood  the  king  of  that  country 
has  wrongs  to  reaeat.  All  the  smaller  powc»,  we  infer, 
fall  into  the  arrangement,  aa  »  matter  of  course  and 
compnlsioB.  Those  well-initiated  persona  who  profess 
lo  blow  the  whole  matter  say  that  the  coalition  reckon 
OH  beating  us  at  se»»  by  the  imitel  feioet  of  all  the 


marifctme  powers.  They  reckon  oorrectty,  if  tW^^^^frt 
all  the  ships  of  all  the  maritime  powers  int^  one  &(ifiUk 
but  thev  would  discover,  like  Dembiaski  and  Georg^ir^ 
that  dimoulties  sometimes  exist  in  the  way  of  a  jmiD* 
iiou.  This  treaty  of  Warsaw  would  prove,  ia  that 
case,  a  costly  affair  for  us;  and,  as  yet,  we  know  no? 
thing  of  the  fate  contrived  for  us  after  we  are  beate|| 
on  the  ocean.  What  is  to  be  done  with  us  on  the 
land  ?  Are  we  to  be  partitioned,  or  only  winced  ?  Ia 
France  to  have  Irehuid — Russia  to  get  HindostaiH- 
and  Prussia  this  small  British  fief,  holding  under  its 
principal  until  the  proper  time  arrives  for  fusing  the 
world  into  one  mass  of  cream-coloured  and  lifelesa 
despotism  ? 

The  dream  is  not  worse  than  any  other  vision  of  poli- 
ticians. Stung  by  their  danger,and  flushed  by  the  victory 
over  democracy,  the  allied  powers  may  propose  to  cnph 
the  life  of  freedom  out  of  Europe,  and  they  may  consider 
our  own  country  as  the  heart  of  European  liberty.  We 
can  be  thankful  for  the  compUment,  without  consenting 
to  the  fate  mapped  out  for  our  country.  If  the  war 
of  opinion,  foreseen  by  George  Canning  and  Napoleon, 
is  but  commenoing^^if  we  are  compelled  to  join  the 
stm^le,  that  is,  if  we  are  to  be  attacked,  the  result 
win  1^  ruinous  to  freedom  or  to  despotism ;  for  it  ia 
not  piobable  that  we  should  take  the  cost  and  the  sacri- 
ficesof  a  great  war  without  m^ng  the  end  of  those  who 
cause  war  its  on^  day  of  peace.  War,  on  any  pre- 
tence of  this  nature,  would  terminate  in  the  dethrone- 
ment of  more  than  one  European  prince,  and  the  ex- 
tirpation of  more  than  one  dynasty* 

The  realization  of  these  dismal  forebodings  is  uot| 
we  think,  a  matter  to  be  greatly  feared.  T^  powers 
of  the  Continent  will  find  work  sufficient  within  their 
own  frontiers.  But  now,  passing  from  speculation  to 
facts,  how  stands  the  progress  of  free  institutions  at 
the  end  of  August,  18^?  Prance  threw  out  the 
Orleanists  in  February,  1848 ;  and  has  now  done  an 
act  of  high  daring  against  freedom  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  foreign  state,  such  as  the  Orleans  dynasty 
would  have  trembled  to  attempt  France  is,  there- 
fore, worse  than  before  the  Revolution,  for  the  name 
"Republic"  may  cover  the  most  i^mitigated  de- 
spotism. The  Germans  stand  where  they  were  pre- 
vious to  the  great  bloodshed  of  18^8  and  1840,  amongst 
the  German  States ;  or  worse  tluin  they  were,  because 
the  friends  of  despotic  principles,  being  forewarned,  are 
forearmed. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  Gorman  case  is  that  the 
struggle  between  kings  and  people  was  stained  with 
so  gross  errors  in  the  name  of  the  people,  that  their 
success  was  not  very  desirable.  The  blood  unjustly 
shed  in  Denmark  cries  against  the  authors  of  these 
errors.  Italy  is  again  crushed  down  without  union  or 
a  constitution.  Sardinia  comes  out  of  the  contest 
with  the  loss  of  a  king,  an  army,  and  six  or  ieven 
milli(tt8  sterling.  The  Roman  Republic  is  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  republicans  j  and  the  Inquisition  is 
re-installed  in  power  by  the  arms  of  freethinkers. 
Sicily  is  again  united  to  Naples,  and  the  Neapo- 
litans have  probably  lost  their  constitution.  The 
Lombards  are  subjected  to  Austria,  without  any  dhare 
of  that  legislative  representation  which  they  'wwre 
promised.  Hungary  is  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Bnssiaa  Emperors.  Baffled  and  biataii, 
rerolt  has  a  shelter  <m  ano  tpot  alowi  on  tht  tboici 
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of  the  Admiic,  amongst  tlie  old  lagoons  and  canals  of 
Venice.  The  rons^d  )ion  of  St.  Mark  has  evinced 
more  of  the  old  itilian^^irit  »tMi  the*  Ifoman  ^ti 
and  if  Italy  should  ever  regain  its  old  independence, 
a|idj'(^nabiac$.'all!its  geograpliioal  boundaries,  under 
OBB:.  a^sl«tn  pirgastemment,  Venice,  that  has  ia  comae- 
of  its  ancient  anfi  nit)dem  history  defied '  Sttltan  •and 
llmpetor;  stould  Tie'  the  metropolis.  But  Italy  ioau; 
noreo^attain  ihak  position  -vriihoiit' stretching  beyond 
ifc  '  AnltaKan  repnbKc  or  an  Italian  kingdom,  With 
Tideste  and  V^ce  incorporated,  must  sway  the  des- 
tinies of  Croatia  and  Hmigary.  This  is  the  wietcbed 
end  of  an  eighteen  moiitW  struggle  for  freedom;  and 
the  game  might  have  been  better  played. 


1 1  I  i   -  a     J 


fm  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

.  On  the  :d3d«  2ith,  and  25tli  of  last  month,  this  body, 
consisting  of  a  few 'American  and  German  representa' 
tivea,"  a  larger  number  of  frenchmen,  and  a  very  large 
niunber  of  Bntish  subjects,  oompnsijig  several  Members- 
of  PatriiamenI;  met  a!t  Paris.  The  principles  of  the 
Congress  (all  short  of  the  mairk  made  by  uie  members 
of  the  Society  of*  Friends.  The  Peace  Congress  con- 
template the  employment  of  all  proper  means  calculated 
to  prevent  internaUoual  iiracs-*— a  description  of  contest 
that»  excepting  -  the-  Danish  and  (German  war,  seems 
ont  of  date  in,  £u;rope«  Here  the  divisions  of  nations 
go  to  war  viih  each  other»  and  are  successful  in 
the  work  of  mutual  destruction.  The  object  of  the 
Congress  is  surely  most  desirable.  Peace  is  the 
best  of  blessings,  after  freedom ;  and  although  peace 
at  any  price  forms  no  article  of  our  creed,  yet 
few  wars  have  occurred  in  which  both  parties 
were  not  partly  bhimeable,  and  wherein  much  evU 
ndght  hot  have  been  prevented  by  arbitration.  One 
American  gentleman  proposed  to  have  a  court  of  nations 
reedy  made  for  the  pacification  of  differences  as  they 
originated.  Mr.  Cobden  put  down  that  idea  in  a  way, 
and  by  an  ai^ument,  which  throw  light  on  his  prin* 
espies  .regarding  peace.  -He  objected  to  a  court  of  ar^ 
bitration,  because  the  appointment  of  referees  and  an 
iiminre  would  be  better  made  for  each  occasion  that 
arose  than  on  any  general  system.  He  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  a  quarrel  on  naval  or  military  grounds, 
an  admiral  or  a  general  officer  would  form  the  best 
arbttef^  So  far  he  is  correct ;  but  the  opinion  pre- 
supposes the  continued  existence  of  admirals  and  gene- 
raisv  ^e  permanence  of  a  military  force,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  very  practical  effort,  in  which  a  great  number 
of  people  may  join  to  induce  nations  to  give  peace  a 
preference  over  war,  and  to  bear  long  and  suffer  much, 
even  of  positive  injury,  before  they  commence  a  career 
of  destruction  and  slaughter. 

These  views  have  been  expressed  by  good  men  in 
every  age.  Gradually  the  number  of  their  advocates 
had  increased.  Pew  military  leaders  of  the  present 
day  reluse  to  them  a  theoretic  recognition.  Few  writers 
advocate  war,  with  the  exception  of  one  friend  of  ours, 
who  lays  it  down  that  the  sword  prevents  pestilence — 
anid^  a4  vanaeace  with  the  experience  that  has  as- 
ffOCiate^  them  a^  perambulating  the  world  together. 
]'amin^|  sword^  and  pestilence,  like  Macbeth 's  three 
witches,  boil  their  different  ingredients  in  one  cauldron. 

•  The'Prtinch  geiitlemen  present  at  the  Congress  as 
Di^embers  were  not  nmncrous  from  the  classes  of  note 

lit  poUHic^  liteffature^  soieiice^  or  the 


sword.     The  reasons  arc  obvious,  for  the  aeaaoa  wu 
badly  sdeptM  fqr  ^  &ench  ai^ndanqe.    The  legisk- 
Hvd  ^^ioli4J  ^A  ^ill  tiie  IhimAa  of  Paris  wk 
can  leave  the  metropolis  ybaj^^  to  the  ooontzj. 
tiike  London,  the  capital  or  Tnmoe,  is,  abj^ 
^tfll^  sopQ .  great,  mei  remained'  ^lMM|,'fi(*ip^t  iin 
peace in^Pratodl    The  Ajpehbisfai^ioi^'Pin^wntes-ii 
ife'fdv<:rut'.'=*Beft[tigfer/the  Bum  df  Tr^c^v  feiite  » 
his  adhesion,    ..Yiotqr  Hpgq,  the  Walw  SooU  <j[ 
French  ^UGTvelists,  pMisidedt-at-^one'ef  the  neetiags. 
M.  GerarflSii,  the  inbst  as^iduonV  krid  ont  of  tHe  mo&f 
influential  French  jaomalists^  addressed  the  Coogres. 
France  was'not,  therefore,  n^tiweirthify^  leprescirfed; 
while  the  facilities  afforded  by^the  Government,  anJ 
the  attention  shown  to  the  members  of  Congress,  de* 
served-  pr^se.   fhmt  df  the  ideas  'ptt)inn^ted  at  tbe 
Congress .  we  r^eet^  and  adopt  others.    The  coamo* 
p(^taBifian**-<-the  fusion  of  ttationb-~->the  cemmonisB 
appliciible  fo  ^teS— ^^Te  it? jcct.  We  have  a  countn- 
we  love  It  bettJer  than  any  other  countiy ;  and  bj « 
doing,  and  ao  eontinuiiig  to  do^  every  man  wiQ  bnt 
promote  the'wdrld's  weffare  inhii  own  sphere. 

We  do  not,  however^  carp  at  little  diffeieDces  of 
thisnattire.  Qveat  dea^ns  can  never  hit  earrieilfor- 
wardwithdut  t(hem ;  and  if  the  PeaM  Sodil^y  caasmooft 
prejudices)  can  t  increase  national  intevDoaraer  nditt 
the  costs  of  postage  acnd  transmnsioii  cf  inMatfc^di^ 
can  abolish  or  lessen  hostile  tariffb,  caa  iniake  naikifis 
know  each  other  bett^  and  love  each*  ether  aidre 
than  they  have  hitherto  done,  cacn  in  a  ceffltiny  pl^ 
vent  a  battle  and  lengthen  out  a  thousand  lives,  it 
may  be  fully  forgiven  for  the  errors  of  some  mcmbea 
and  the  eccentricities  of  others,  and  receive,  nolwftli 
standing  them,  a  sincere  "benison"  from  all  wboaii*. 
may  micounter. 

Mr.  Hindley,  M.P.,  and  the  phonographists^  surest 
one  great  means  of  doing  good — too  viaionair,  perUp&i 
as  yet,  but  not  impracticable.  Mr.  Hindley  oomplaiisd 
that  he  had  learned  to  read  without  being  ahkta 
speak  the  French  language.  The  complaint  would  he  n- 
markably  common  if  we  were  all  quite  oaaadid.  The 
phonographists  attempt  to  reform  our  orthc^raphy,  fci 
the  purpose  of  getting  ue  topronomioe  viittt  we  viitf. 
Their  scheme  is  stenography,  as  all  fepcirtefs  booT, 
produced  under  a  new  dress,  and  liot  quite  so  eifideath 
as  many  persons  have  practised  the  science  under  its  di 
name.  If  their  plan  had  been  ado)^tal;two  oentnrifi 
ago,  and  maintained  ever  since — ^ijTwe.^^^  <^ha]S)S^^^ 
orthograf^y  with  ciur  proitiHiciatio%  verylev  liiingacB 
would  have  read  Shakspeare.  Sir  David  Ljndsay  of  f^ 
Mount  tries  the  reading  powers  of  nmt  Scci^uBea 
more  than  sufficiently.  It  would  be-Wtlei^  »irehM« 
a  number  of  letters  pretty  ^11  knoijir^  6sf!StTSiaxtipttd 
America,  to  adhere  to  them,  to  caduer.  lbs  idte  u«- 
cnrists  aonongat  them,  and  to  fix  de&dtM^  thar  povov 
and  sounds,  in  the  hope  th^tyenii^  d^Bebjtlt 
law  of  nations  im  our  proounciatioalmaiMF^-  V  asofr 
thhigof  this  kind  eMild4>edfe<5(<Jd^tdreMl and  lo^P«A 
a  foreign  language  wouhf  be  one  'ad)i^sfl^|l0»  £uit* 
ever,  the  scheme  will  be  tooviabnoir^lvthrfnaat 
day.  We  vtnut  iiraft  awhfte  lo^m  AHalt'^^i^  ^ 
be  accomplished.  '  It  .'has  been^  i$ifil*tti^.ftc  I^^ 
Qovemment  has  thrown  cold  widcfc  ^Ako^hi^^^ 
bf  smnig'  the''fbtoitajJtt;tb\^y;:^^^ 
members.     Cold  water  h&'t)C^'8&o^iOTS^ 

tluDge that-fosr 'it iarti  '">^  •*''•  »«.«.'<, ^ft-  • 
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Lr  tpe  mdnth  of  July  there  was  scarceW  anythin;?  to  notice 
itf  (Iiitf  jrHftt  <>^p«lftfnent  of  joinr-stoek  fn'vestment.  "frith  tike 
emepbiotvAf  tkfti  dnimiging  tvpo^t  ol  Ibe  Yevk.  KeiriwRto» 
ta4  B6rwi<^  El^|w4y  Cpfomittee  of  loj^eatjpi&dottaxntriit 
Ut.  Hiidlph — ih6  particutars  beipsr  •<>  ^qeraU?  knovrn  that 
iMneMiK^  thme  them  hero.  The  Railiray  Kinghi  ^'oookinff  ^ 
ap4.yi|^««lar]r cvanaaeiieoa  vmrt  ■» eijtt nsiToi^fid  irraKiiliir. 
a^  to  lead  tlif  «hai-eboldera,  at  a  apecial  jrpner^l  iipectiuj;^  \^c\i 
in  rho  course  of  the  same  tnooib,  at  York,  to  cTirioC  legal 
prooeediiHsS  io  be  Instktit'd  against  him  for  a  Inmo  etim 
whioiv,i^wi^a;^llefeed,  lie  bad  iliegaUj,  np^opriaied.  The 
month  .of  August,  Jiowpter,  has  amply  eoanpensited  for 
tho  dultiesS4>f  .Tuly ;  for  in  thN  month  we  hitve  hid  a  larofe 
pro^itkMi  of  the  half-yearly  meetingfe  of  the  leaJin;^  eoi»- 
pamesu  We  ha?e  endeavoured  to  place  before  Ibe  rea4ec 
all  the  material  pointii. 

"North  Sfnffordthire  Raihony. — iTtB  hatf-yearlf  meetfnjTof 
tUs  eompijiir  was  held  at  Scoke-apoo-TrenC,  on  Monday, 
Aa^ttstdO.  The  Pikriiqfinentary  estimates  wsre  j(»2,60O.0O0, 
and  the  estiroaies  for  tho  stations,  carria^^es,  en;;iues,  work- 
shops, and  three  years' maintenance  of  wky,  nmount<^  to 
^"MjO^O.  The  efnima  fat  minerals*  arnl  other  oUinis  for 
land,  £I50»000.  Theextra  Parliamentary expoQaes  aroonat- 
ed  to  ^4.DO0,  makinsr  the  irross  total  for  the  construction 
of  the  whole  of  the  works  j£3.GU,G00.  The  openinjr  of  the 
wboletliReihas  becQ  effected  at  an  expendiime  of  J^,400.000, 
being  &\  U^OOQ  under  the  estimate  driven  in.  The  estimate 
was  £^,HOO,000  for  making  a  line  fVom  Colwich  and  from 
Mattoletfflehi  to  Burton  and  WelIti]|rtoo,  with  branches  to 
Nortoti  Bridge,  Bandbneb,  and  Crewe.  Out  of  the  receipts 
of  the  Company,  so  far  as  the  scheme  had  l>een  yet  opened 
tnd  worted,  a  diridend  of  3s.  per  share  was  declared. 

Hdmutmut  lAetfe  RaUwcnf. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 

sbarslieldefs  io  this  eompnny  was  held  in  London  on  July 

^    The  report  stated  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the 

lines  in  1614,  to  the  30tb  June  last,  there  had  been  expended 

arfbllowi:-** 

Gooatrfiotion  of  the  lines,        «^       ^     £70.^.493    4    e 

,RolUng  stock  and  stores,         ^        ^         7<^,247  18    9 

DiTidend  to  shareholders,        ^       ^         48,HHd    3    8 

^£•890,573    6  U 
Korth  TFalfS  Rttiiway. — A  special  meetinir  of  the  share- 
holders in  this  Unfortunate  seheme  was  held  in  London,  on 
July  aut»  to  reoeire  a  report  from  the  directors.     The  di- 
rectors* report  stated  that — 

The  total  amouotin  their  hands,  according  to  the  Inst  returns, 

WM       ^        ^       ^       ^       ^       M20,7eiSi    8  10 

Fumituie  (aay)      ^       ^^       ^^       ^  20    0    0 


If  38$.  per  tbate  be  returned  on 

lU84M).sbaffc«         ^        ^ 
Kstimatod  expenses  of  the  last  half- 
year       ,^       .^       «^       .^ 


^20,789    8  10 
i^'18,880 

450— 19.ai0    0    0 


£1,459    8  10 


Lsavjag  a  balance  of     «« 
to  meet  all  liabilities  and  future  charges. 

After  a  somewhat  stormy  disenssion,  a  resolution  was 
TBMsd  tliat  this  xvport  be  received,  adopted,  and  acted 
qpoQ.     , 

Si.  Behny  Canal  and  Railway. -^The  annual  mcetinpr  of 
thiseompaoy  took  phce  in  Liverpool,  on  same  day.  The 
itpoct  abowpdaaincreaae  of  £'<2,I(i9  oror  the  prerioas  year, 
while  the  workiu;;  expenses  bad  been  reduced  i:i8o.  The 
i^venue  account  showed  tho  receipts  for  the  half-year  on 
theeanal  and  railwat  to  bo  i:'I4,9tii  IDs.  2d.,  and  the  dis- 
bqraeiBeata  te  ^A'4S  lla,  Sd^  leariDj^  a  balance  applicable 
to.,  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans  and  dividends  of 
«.53fiHa,  od.,  and  a  net  surplus,  after  pavment  of  interest 
>M  guaranteed  dividendt,  of  £1.973  8s.  4d.  The  receipts 
o^eajkitaiaeeoiiBt  to  30tb  June  Amount  to  £40o,.')8*i.  and 
the  expenditure,  £438,102,  leayiog  a  balance  of  £3-^,180  to 
be  provided  for. 

-  The  report  wU  nnnninsously  adopted,  and  a  dividend  of 
^'(perahareoa  the  old  shares,  ^1  Ida.  iipen  ihe  half  shares, 
aad  ^  per  share  upon  the  preference  ahares  of  1845  (created 
to  pay  the  canal),  in  addition  to  the  5  per  cent,  guaranteed 
le  diQrlAtter,  was  deebteti. 

..JUmhf^/oid.Orttnwidt  iZai/fray.— The  half*yearly  meet- 
ing of  this  company  was  held  at  the  London  atation  of  the 
IW. 'fin  loly  31st. 

The  acoovats  sbowed  tho  followbKtleoii»^Iot9re«tOB 


bonds  and  preference  shares,  ;C 1 1,400  lOs.;  proWrty  t^JU 
tnlarips,  &c.,  £59(i  12s.  7d.;  half-year's  rent  or  railw^iy;  attd' 
interest  on  bonds,  &e.,  £20.318  \2».  Od.,  lea^iil^  a  batanoe  im 
favQurof  tbecompaovof<£8,2'2l  10s.2d.         , 

A  dividfpd  of  3s.  OJ.  p.'r  share,  free  of  income-tax^  was 
declared  onan!mt)usly. 

Oe^fon  SaiUoay.^Tht  third  ordinarymeetiog  of  cbftahaKf 
holder*  of  *  his  company  was  held  in  London  on  the  saoie  day, 
— Mr.  W.  Tln«l;il1  in  the  chair.  It  was  resolved,  in  the  present 
state  of  alf  ur4,  to  Huspend  all  operations  for  another  year. 
The  retiring  direetoni  wore  re-eieoted. 

CockermoHth  aad  Workitiylon  RaVwny, — The  half-yearly 
meetioD:  of  this  company  took  place  at  Cockermooth  on  the 
*ame  day.  Tlie  receipts  were  4:117,758,  tlie  expenditure 
^'120,963,  leavinfl^  a  bahmce  against  tbe  company  of  £9,205. 
The  revenue  accoant  for  t|ie  half-year  showed  that  £3,498 
had  been  received,  and  £3,0*^1  expended,  leavin;;  a  balance 
of  £170.  Tbe  report  was  adopted,  and  a  divideml  of^«,'dd. 
per  share,  clear  of  income-tax,  declared. 

Kendal  and  Mlndermcre  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meet-, 
in?  of  this  company  took  p^ice  at  KenMal  on  the  same  dav. ' 
Tho  eepiral  account  shoved  that  £165,103  13s.  4d.  bad  been^ 
reof^ived.  £182,875  13d.  nd.  expended.  leaving  a  babiAee  of 
£17,722  Os.  Id,  against  the  conipnnv.    The  reveaue  for  the' 
half-vcar  ending  30ih  June,  was  £^,010,  and  the  expenditure 
£2  3*90,  teavinjr  a  profit  of  £1 ,520,  less  interest  £9*29;  balance 
£697.  Tbe  balance  from  the  former  traffic  account  amountod 
to  £'2,300.  making  £2,997,  out  of  which  interest  on  preference 
shares,  £^23,  had  to  be  deducted,  teavin?  £2,173  in  haed, 
and  showing  tiiat  the  tm  fie  does  not  even  pay  the  interest  on 
loans  and  preference  shares. 

Easl  Lancemhire. — Tbe  half  yearly  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  this  company  was  held  at  Bury  on  the  same  day. 
The  aggregate  receipts  for  oanital  were  £2,967,704  2a.  54., 
and  the  expenditure  £2.038.886  lis.  6d.,  loivmg  a  balance 
of  £28.877  7«.  lid.  The  receipts  for  the  half-year  amonnred 
to  £64,717  lOs.  Sid',  and  the  disbursemonis  to  £27,931  15s. 
OH*.  leaving  a  balance  of  profit  of  £38,785  15s.  2d, 

7">i  miloii  of  the  company's  scheme  are  open. 

A  aivitiend  at  the  rate  or  five  per  cent  per  annum  on  one- 
quarter  shares,  and  six  per  cent,  per'annom  ou  the  ptwf^rMloe 
quarter  shares  was  decl:ired.  The  fuUowiug  resolotioa  on 
cheap  Sunday  trains  was  adopted :— *'  That  cheap  trains  run 
on  a  Sunday,  but  that  no  such  trains  be  permitted  to  lie  on 
the  line  later  than  half-past  9  o'clock  in  the  moraing«  ttor 
earlier  than  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

Wold  Railway.-'On  Auirn.st  2,  an  adjourned  moetinp  of 
this  com p.iny  was  held  at  the  offices  in  Mttor^ate  Street.  The* 
business  was  to  forfeit  3,156  shares,  the  calls  on  which  were 
in  arrear. 

Rpadin^,  GmMford,  and  Rcitinle  Rfillio^y.—TUe  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  London  on  same 
day.  The  entire  works  of  the  company  were  completed  and 
ready  for  opening.  The  following  accounui  arc  for  tho  half- 
year  : — 
Br. 

To  balance      ^       ^       ....       ^       £48^')21  12  10 

To  amount  received  on  calls  .^        105,281    0    0 

Interest  on  ditto        .^        «..        .^  871     I     1 

Transfer  fees  ««       ««.       .^       *^  51    2    0 


£154.524  16    5 


Cr. 


By  expenditnro.ns  per  detailed  accoant  £137,819    5  11 
By  baUnce  at  hankers  .^        .^  16,700  15  10 

By  amount  of  poity  cash     «.*•       .^  4  14    B 

£154,524  16    5 

The  report  was  adopted  ;  and  it  was  nnanimously  resolved 
that  tbe  directors  be  authorised  to  issue  debentures,  under 
the  seal  of  the  company  to  an  amount  not  exoeediof 
£5A.000. 

Liverpofjf,  Cro'tfty,  and  Soulhport  i?et/»rfly.^The  half- 
vcarly  meeting  of  the  sh.areholdori9  in  th'S  company  w^ts  betd 
in  Liverpool  ou  same  day.  The  balance*sheel  showed  thal- 
mi^QO  had  been  received,  and  £1)  1.754  expeoded.  Th« 
revenue  for  tbe  luUf-year  had  been  £3.0.S3,  and  expeoditura 
£1.738,  leaving  a  balance  of  £1 ,295 ;  out  of  which  a  dividemx' 
of  21  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared. 

Netcrp  and  inniskillen  Railway, — Tbe  balf-yeii^y  .m^t* 
ing  of  tnis  company  was  held  in  London  on  the  same  da^^ 
The  report  Staled  that  "tbe  resist«nce  which  continues  {n 
be  ofl^ied  by  aoYeroiMtt  to  »ppliOfttioim  fcr  M  to  nUwsy» 
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in  th«  north  of  Ireland,  had  been  th«  means  of  further  pro- 
tracting; the  construction  of  the  Doblin  aod  Uelfiist  Junc- 
tion line  between  Gor.ih  and  Portadown."  Tlie  cnpiul  ac- 
count to  the  dUth  June,  showed  that  ^7.22-3  bad  be«'n 
receired,  and  vCB-') ,984  expended,  lenvin?  a  balance  of  £1 1,23S 
in  cash  and  debentures.  The  report  was  adopte<l,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  1,815  shares  war  declared,  and  that,  oioog  with 
4,800  others  fbrfeited  at  a  previous  meetinsr,they  sbuuld  not 
be  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  without  the  sanction  of  a 
general  meetmj;. 

Waterfor<L,  WeTford,  WicHUnr,  and  Dublm  Railway  -^The 
halt'^earlj  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  London  on 
same  day.  Thereportstited  an  njrreementhad  been  authorised 
by  Parliament  with  theDui>Iiu  an<i  Kin^ratown  Company,  by 
which  the  Waterford,  Wexford,  Wiokiow,  and  Dublin  Com- 
pnny  are  to  take  a  lease  of  ilv^t  Ime  at  a  rent  of  XB4.000 
per  annnm.  Tbe  expenditure  on  land  and  work:)  at  Killlney 
and  Brayhead  is  £5*i.101.  The  di<<tanoe  from  Kin!r<«towit 
to  Wicklow  is  '^4  miles.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  i:30U,27t; 
for  permanent  way,  f  100,000:  st  itions,  £J '.OOO  :  total, 
4?420,271.  Of  which,  expended  £52.192  ;  in  bond,  i:13,320. 
learing  to  be  provided  fr>r,  £.154,740.  The  outlay  for  the 
next  twelve  months  is  jETO.hoo.  The  receipts  to  tbe  1st 
July  are  £iU,  1 67.  and  expenditure  ii  130,837.  The  report^ 
after  a  warm  dtscoasion  and  a  division,  was  Mrreed  to. 

£asi  Lincoinshire  Raiiwatf, — Tlie  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  corapanv  was  held  in  London,  on  August  the  10th. 
The  report  of  the  directors  congratulated  tlie  shareholders 
on  their  having  received  last  month  tbe  first  full  half-year's 
dividend  of  the  rent.  Tbe  accounts,  to  the  dOth  June,  showed 
that  £^6,045  10s.  7d.  had  been  reoeivt'd  and  expended, 
leaving  a  balanoe  dne  to  the  bankers  of  i;:d,659  7s.  lOd. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Qrtai  Northern  Railway. — The  sixth  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  in  Loudon  on  August  llth 
From  the  report  submitted,  and  the  sheet  of  accounts,  it 
appears  that  the  receipts  for  eapital  to  30th  June  last,  are 
A'4.8<>S,061,  tbe  expenditure  £4.40^,711,  the  balance 
^360,860.  The  expenditure  during  tbe  half  year  has  been 
£861,812.  Of  this  sum  ^^107.816  has  gone  in  land  and 
oompensntion,  about  £460.000  for  works  and  materials, 
A'40,10^  for  engines  and  tenders,  £48,996  carrying  stock. 
£3*2,000  advaooe  to  the  £  ist  Lincolnshire  to  complete  their 
works,  and  £08,503  in  interest  to  shareholders  and  lenders  : 
for  law,  with  engineering  expenses,  £13,015  The  revenue 
account  from  the  Ist  March,  1848,  to  June  30tb,  1840,  shows 
£61,082— receipts  and  expenditure.  £31,233 ;  leaving  a  pro- 
fit of  £30,449,  less  £26.760  belonging  to  the  6  per  cent 
gnaranteed  rent  of  the  £ast  Lincolnshire,  leaving  £3,089. 
The  report  proposed  that  tbe  19.000  extension  shares,  and 
6,000  forfeited  bharea  in  tbe  hands  of  the  directors  should 
be  allocated  as  follows  :^To  x^ve  to  the  registered  pro- 
prietors of  this  date,  who  have  paid  all  calls  on  their  shares, 
the  option  of  taking  these  2(i,fX)0  five  per  cent,  preference 
shares,  of  £12  lOs.  each,  upon  the  payment  of  £10  lUs.  per 
share.  The  first  instalntent  on  account  thereof,  amounting 
to  £5  10s.,  to  be  p.iid  on  or  before  1 0th  Seproiuber  next ;  a 
further  payment  of  £2  10s.  per  share  (o  be  made  on  or  before 
81st  October,  and  u  final  p^iyment  of  £2  10s.  per  share  to 
be  made  on  or  before  31sc  December.  The  report,  after  a 
long  and  animated  discussion,  in  the  courae  of  which  an 
amendment  for  (he  immediate  completion  of  tho  extension 
to  Tork  was  negatived,  was  adopted,  and  resolutions  in 
pursuance  thereof  carried. 

Hull  and  Selby  Ruilioay — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
shnrehokiers  of  this  company  was  held  at  Hull  same  day 
Tbe  sum  of  £29,014  13s.  4d.  was  available  for  the  payment 
of  a  dividend,  ont  of  which  the  directors  reeommendeil  t^mt 
ft  dividend  of  £*4  Os.  6d.  per  share  on  the  £50  shares,  and 
£1  4s.  Od.  on  the  £20  shares,  being  at  the  rate  of  £9  18s. 
per  cent.,  less  income-tax,  should  be  paid. 

Boston,  Stamford,  and  Birmingham  iZot^Mfoy.— Tbe  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  took  place  in  London, 
August  10.  The  report  stated  that  the  resolution  passed 
at  tbe  extraordinary  meeting  in  May,  accenting  the  ofi'es  of 
the  Great  Northern  of  6  per  cent,  upon  naif  the  capital, 
giving  in  exchange  an  equal  value  in  shares  of  the  Roystou 
end  HItehin  Company,  bad  been  confirmed  at  an  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  tbe  Great  Northern  Cotnpany.  The  direc- 
tors made  a  odl  of  £^  4s.  per  share,  a  large  portion  of  which 
has  been  received.  Tiiit  will  so  far  equalize  the  values  of 
Boston,  Stamford,  and  Birmingham,  and  tho  Royston  and 
]^itchin  shares,  that  five  of  tho  former  having  £7  4s.  each 
l^dd  op,  or  £36,  will  be  exchangeable  for  eight  of  the  latter, 
apon  whi6h  £4  lOs.  has  been  called,  or  £36  ;  and  the  ba- 
Icnee,  a  sum  equal  to  £8  16s.  on  eaeb  Boston  and  Birming 
ham  ifaare,  or  £1  16t.  on  Mob  Royston  and  Hitcfain  share, 
%ill  abortli  b*  called  for,  that  insuring  6  per  cent,  opon  £10 
par  ih«tt  to  the  piopritton  of  thii  oompaoy.    The  ztoeipU 


to  the  dOth  June  were  £62,114  14s^  tha  expendttan 
£58.927  17s.  7d..  leaving  a  balance  of  £S,18i  l|k.5d. 

ClieUer  and  Holyhead  RaUwny,'-Xli»j^\i  yearly  mertins; 
of  this  oompany  was  held  at  London  o»  ilugttst  15.  Accord- 
in?  to  the  report  submitted,  it  appeared  chat  the  traffic  re 
ceipts  on  tbe  railway  from  the  1st  Mav,  !8l6.  to  the  Mill 
inne,were£78,786  8s.  7d.,  and  the  expenses  £51,475  lOs-M., 
ineludinjir  ^^>45^  for  locomotive  power  to  the  London  sad 
North- Western  Company,  leaving  a  profit  nf.O7,3i0  I2a  lid. 
The  steam-boats  from  the  Isi  of  August.  1848,  to  SOth  Jane, 
1849,  earned  £6,883  8s.  3d.,  rfuring  which  time  the  onUoarr 
charges  amounted  to  £19,999  5s.  Id.,  showing  a  loss  of 
£13.115  16s.  tOd.,  which  deducted  fW>m  the  profits  made  fay 
the  railway,  leaves  a  net  profit  on  traffic,  exelosive  of  Ml 
and  n.«ii)s,  of  £14.194  16s.  Id. 

The  report  waa  nnanimovsiy  ndopled. 

Resolutions  were  then  passed,  without  any qnsstioD  beiag 
asked  by  any  shareholder,  declaring  a  dividend  ot  8s.  3d.  a 
share  on  the  preference  shares,  reducing  the  number  of  (ii< 
rectors  to  12,  their  future  romnneration  to  be  £1,000  per 
annum,  and  re-electing  Mr.  P.  Hanbury,  auditor. 

Grtnt.  Western  /Jai/»ray.— The  twenty-fighth  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  the  Brtatol  Station,  oa 
August  lOth.  The  report  submitted  was  tbe  least  satiifac* 
tory,  as  it  regards  profits,  ever  presented  to  the  proprieion. 
Tbe  general  atatement  of  aoconnt  showed  the  total  rsccipti 
for  eapital  to  have  been  £Il,914,0ia  9b.  Od,  mA  the  tool 
expeniiiture  £lI,S67,0i2  16s.  lid.,  leaving  a  balanee  ef 
£46.970  i2s.  lOd.  The  traifie  receinu  for  tbe  balf-y»r 
ha<1  been  £4^.:233  lis.  2d.,  and  the  net  expeoditQie 
£190,601  19s.  4d.,  leaving  in  hand  £280,238  11%  2d.  Out 
of  tbii  the  dividend  proposed  was  at  the  r4ite  of  4  per  ocdl 
per  annum,  or  2  per  cent,  for  tho  half-year,  leaving  a  ba- 
lance of  £18,000,  and  tho  directors  state  that  insteu  of  4 
per  cent.,  the  dividend  would  have  been  5  per  oent.  bat  tbe 
revenue  is  ebarged  with  iniereat  on  a  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  lines  abandoned  or  not  in  progress,  and  oa 
capital  subscribed  to  other  companies  unable  to  pay  ioisreit 
or  dividend. 

Tbe  report,  after  some  discussion,  waa  nnaaimoaaly 
adopted,  and  a  resolution  declaring  a  dividend  at  the  pro- 
posed rate  carried. 

London  and  North'We$Urn  Raiitcay. — The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  great  company  look  place  at  the  Bost^o 
Square  Station,  London,  on  August  17.  There  waa  a  very 
full  attendaooe  of  proprietors. 

From  the  report  submtcted,  it  appears  that  there  is  aboet 
16i  millions  of  siiare  capital  paid  up,  £167,000  in  eoaiss  of 
payment,  and  5  millions  to  be  called  op.  TiMve  is  she 
paid  in  advance  £203,0d2,  and  debentures  to  tbe  exisat  of 
£'9.778,470.  giving  a  total  of  26^  millione.  Of  ibis  aU  baa 
been  expended  except  £20,347. 

Tbe  reveoue  receipts  from  patsengera  have  been  £647,918; 
and  from  goods,  alter  paying  agents'  expenses.  £9S),0'^I. 
making,  wiih  a  fsw  other  items,  a  grosa  neei !•$  ^SlfifiijM. 
The  working  expenses  appear  to  bo  £366,648,  tbe  fates, 
uxes,  and  passenger  doty,  £31.369,  tbe  interest  od  loaiu 
£U1,»82,  which,  with  a  loss  of  £7.72^  on  tfao  North  Ueioa 
Railway,  £1,000  for  the  Scottish  Oeniral,  and  aoiBe  siunbr 
items,  leave  £517,191  profit  applicable  to  dividend..  Th« 
sum  of  £7,525  is  set  aside  for  renewal  of  rails,  dec,  ttaviog 
£609,669. 

A  babtnce  of  £71,494  exieCa  fronn  the  prerfout  half-year's 
acoonnta,  which,  added  to  tite  preceding,  wmsid  uaketbs 
available  balanoe  £081 ,  163.  A  dividend  of  d|  per  eent.  Isavcs 
£16,602  to  btt  carried  to  the  oredit  of  next  momni  Tin 
amount,  therefore,  taken  from  the  balanoe  of  last  baif  year 
towards  dividend  is  £.!>5,992.  The  dividend  of  3)  per  cent, 
declared. 

South'Wettem  RaUwty  Compamy. — The  half-yearly  vflptio!: 
of  this  company  was  held  in  London,  on  August  18tb.  Aoeordtsf 
to  the  report  RQbmitted,  the  company  have  received,  duriog  tb*" 
half-year,  upon  capital  accoont  and  by  loaa&,  £30^1  SS — qu^i:^ 
the  total  received  up  to  SOth  June  Ust,  £^',043,233  by  call'  *ni 
by  loans.  Tlie  expeuditore  on  capital  account,  duriag  the  half- 
year,  is  £383,570— making  a  toUl  expenditure,  to  30lh  Jnse  bit. 
of  £7,874,258 ;  leaving  a  balanceof  unexpended  laoncy  of  £1 73,^74. 

The  revenue,  or  receipts  from  traffic,  amount  to  £i!5S,S0u, 
tho  expenses  Jtl26,752,  leaving  £132,047,  which  is  sttl^  u> 
charges  for  interest^  dividends  on  pre£^renoc  shares,  &C.,  SBkosatr 
log  to  £4<7,144.  Thia  sun^  however,  is  lessened  kr  •  i«<*V^  ^ 
£3y3I2  for  interwt  of  botancM  lent  out.  and  iateieat  on  ainM> 
of  calls  received  during  the  half-year  |  leaving  £48,iSSStc  k 
taken  from  the  balance  of  £132,047.  Tbe  bahaes  iv  din4flii 
is  £88,215,  inenased  to  £104»407  hr  £6,381  for  iateitilfle  («& 
oBtotAnOiug  to  thft  «stoiit  of  £816,^,  Mid  A^l  fo  2»^«^ 
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dttigtf  to  torks  IB  progM^  at  the  nle  of  4^  per  ceai  per 
au«m  OB  £113,847.  Tliese  additions,  and  iA^oi  VaUuicc  uf 
lax  acoottBt,  make  applicable  for  diridend  £10S,660.  TheiuUl 
>bre  cai^tal  »  £6,521,368.  The  ditidead  paopoMd  is  at  (be 
lateofaiptreeBtL 

The  whole  capital  of  the  ooapaay  is  Boir  atated  •  to  be  ia 
rsni^  of  dtrideod ;  and  there  irill  be  no  further  addiltoa  to 
oipttal,  utikn  nev  and  additional  tinei  are  Biade.  The  report, 
after  an  animated  diseossion,  was  adopted ;  and  the  dividend,  in 
panoaace  thereof,  declared. 

0r4ai  North  of  EMgUmd  RaUtMy^^The  meeting  ef  this  oom- 
paar  was  held  at  DarUngton,  on  iiugsst  20th.  The  oaly  boaioeaa 
traiuacled  was  the  declaration  of  10  per  ceait,  in  aKeeement  vith 
the  arrangement  with  the  York,  Neweaatle,  and  Bofwick  Bail- 
way  Company. 

roriy  Kemcatlh,  and  Beneick  Baitway. — ^The  half  yearly 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this  line  of  railway  was  held  at 
York,  on  Aognat  2dd.  --Mr.  Bobart  Davies,  the  deputy  chair  man. 
presided.  It  was  afterwards  made  sp  •cial,  and  extraordinary,  in 
parsuance  of  a  requisition,  signed  by  3,010  ahareliolders,  for 
receiring  and  considering  a  report  of  the  committee  of  investiga- 
tion, and  ▼estingin  them  power  and  authority  to  prosecute  »uch 
legal  proceedings  as  might  be  deemed  expedient,  and  tnkiog  such 
other  steps  an  migfit  be  determined  upon  for  the  intereata  of  the 
eompaoy. 

From  the  report  submitted,  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  for 
the  half-year  ending  Jane,  were  £335,383  14s.  4d.;  and  the  i^x- 
pi^nditore  £159,9 13  2s.  3d,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  £  137.0^2  8».  Id., 
sabjeet  to  a  dcdurtion  of  £C4',26-2  4a.  Gd.  for  hal£«-year*B  reut  of 
the  Great  North  of  Englaod  Kail  way,  due  on  the  1st  of  July 
last;  leaving  £73,379  18s.  7d.  net  revenue--more  than  MnOi- 
eient  to  pay  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent. per  aanam  (less 
property  tax)  upon  the  sum  of  £4,262,56  j,  the  capital  entitled  to 
dividend. 

The  report  having  been  received,  a  resolution  to  the  following 
effect,  after  some  discussion,  was  agreed  to : — That  as  a  tempo- 
lary  measure,  and  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  legal  proceed- 
ings, they  request  four  of  the  present  directors  to  retire,  and  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  Mr.  M'Xiareu,  Mr.  lioechinan,  Mr. 
Iflve,  and  Mr.  Kiplin,  members  of  that  oommittoe,  he  elected 
directors,  in  oonjuaction  with  Mr.  Plewi  and  Mr.  Wood,  two  of 
the  preaent  directors ;  an  entirely  newly-oonstitiited  permanent 
boanl  to  be  fonaed  on  the  4th  of  October  next.  The  question  of 
a  dividend  was  postponed  till  the  meeting  on  October  4. 

At  the  extraordinary  meeting,  at  which  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  was  adopted  in  its  entire  form,  it  was 
also  aaoounced  that  proceedings  hod  been  token  for  filing  a  bill 
ia  Chaaeery  to  reooverthe  dilTerenoes  dne  to  the  compfiny  on  Mr. 
HadsoB^s  personal  share  transactioas.  That  geotleiaao  had  made 
aa  offer  of  cogapromiae ;  but  it  was  of  a  nature  which  the  antho- 
ritieaoftbo  company  did  not  feel  juatiJled  in  accepting.  The 
meeting  was  adjonrned  till  October  4. 

Lad*  and  Bradford  Railway. — On  Aogust  23,  the  share- 
holdeia  of  this  company  held  their  half-yearly  meeting  in  Ijceds 
— ^Mr.  John  Waddingham  in  the  chair. 

The  ospaoditai*  to  the  21st  Deoeasber,  \9A\  was 
£1,270,350  3a.  Id.;  einee,  £106,562  Ss.  6d.;  total  to  theprfseat 
tiaM,  £l,376,ai2  lis.  6d.  The  receipta  had  been,  prior  to 
the  31st  I>eoember  lust^  £1,275,881  8s.  lid.;  since  received, 
filS6,S4«  ITs.  8d.,  making  the  total  £1,384,228  6s.  7d.  The 
statement  of  accounts,  on  the  motion  of  the  chiirman,  was  ap- 
proved and  adopted.  A  resolution  was  moved,  declaring  a  divi- 
dend for  the  half-year  ending  Juno  3 J,  1S49,  of  £2  10s.  per  £50 
share,  leas  iaoome  tax.  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  BaHwvy. — ^Tlie  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Glasgow  on  August  23d, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  directors*  report,  and  to  consider 
the  propriety'  of  reducing  the  number  of  directors  from  15  to  10. 
The  report  stated  that  the  works  were  progressing  satisfactorily. 
The  accounta  to  the  31st  of  July  show  thut  £805,284  had  been 
received,  of  which  £716.430  was  expended  in  the  construction 
of  the  Uae,  £67,487  lent  to  the  Ayr  Company,  and  £21,358,  in- 
vested In  shares,  heaving  a  debit  of  £9,488.  The  report  was 
adopted,  and  a  resolntioft  approving  of  the  payment  of  dividend 
•n  intei«it  was  approved  (rf.  It  iraa  dao  agreed  to  rednce  the 
teaber  of  directors  to  10. 

(Mmb^ov^  Kilmamoek,  akd  Ayr  JbtAeajr.— The  half-yearly 
neetiflff  of  tiiia  eoai|aBy  wm  IwU  ai  Qta^gov  on  Aagtirt 


From  the  report  we  take  the  Ibttofiring  statemetits  of  the  revenae 
and  capital  aecqanta  for  the  half-year  r.ndi&g  3 1st  July  laat ; — 

Revzxl'b  Accou:jt. 
Keceipts  from  pusengers,  £25,931     7     4 
Goods  and  Minerals,  ...       40,450     9     1 
Parcels,  mails,  fto.,      ...         2,779     4    4 

£6^,211     0    9 

Half  of  Joint-Line  receipte      3,576     7     1 


Total  Revenue      ...       „.     £72,787    7  10 
Showing  an  increase  over  tlie  corresponding  period  of  laat 
year. 

In  the  passenger  reoeipts,  of    £1,141  16    4 

Goods,  mi  oerals,  &£ 16,857    3  10 


£17,999     0    2 


Total  increase  in  six  months 
The  report  says : — 
*'  The  revenue  account  has  been  charged  with  the  whole  in- 
terest on  nupruduetive  capItaL  Au  additional  sum  of  £1,200 
has  been  set  aiiide  to  meet  unsettled  claima  for  parochial  nnftfa 
moots;  aad  the  second  instalment  of  £1,000  lass  been  paid  to- 
wardsi  the  cost  of  relaying  the  line  hetwaeo  Irrina  aod  Kilwinniag 
with  heavier  rails.  The  directors  have  also  deemed  it  right,  on 
this  occasion,  to  take  out  of  revenue  the  sum  of  £3,041  ds.,  for 
the  purpose  of  addiug  to  the  Depreciation  Fund. 

"  iVfler  the  foregoing  deductions  are  made,  there  ia  a  balance 
of  £40,574  9s.  Ud.  applicable  to  a  dividend.  Of  this  balance, 
Um  preferable  stocks  of  the  company  will  abaerb  the  foUowing 
amounts  :-^ 

''Guaranteed  Stock  at  5  par  cent.  ...  £3,906  C 
.£25  Shareii,  1.  Issue. — 5  per  cent  on  Calls  12,177  10 
£25  Shares,  II.  Issue. — 5  per  cent,  ou  Calls  7,694  6 
Preference  110  Shares — created 'N 

for  competing  the  Dumfrie.  r  ^^^^^^^i^g  „ 
hue  beiug  capital  al  present  \ 
unproductive.  J 


0 
8 
3 

8 


Leaving  a  balance  of 


£31,017  13     7 
9,556  16     4 


£40,574    9  11 

*  This  balance  did  not  allow  a  dividend  on  the  ConsoUdatod 
Stock,  and  was  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  current  halC-yoar." 

LcmdoHderrjf  and  EnttiskiUen  Bailwajf, — The  half-yearly  meat- 
ing  of  this  company  waa  held  in  Londoa  on  Angast  S^.  Tho 
capital  aooooBt  showed  the  reoeipts  to  have  been  £186,695,  and 
the  expenditure,  £185,738.  The  revenue  account  for  the  half- 
year  suted  that  £i>,533  ha<l  been  received,  and  £2,436  expended, 
leaving  in  hand  £2,097.  It  was  recommended  that  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  be  paid  on  the  half-shares,  for  the  half-year  ending 
3ht  July.     The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  for^^oing  abstract  contains  all  the  material  and  important 
railway  business  of  the  month.  There  have  been  several  other 
meetings  of  railway  companies,  but  they  were  of  a  routine  cha- 
racter, and  presented  no  features  of  special  interest  except  to 
those  immediately  oonoemed.  The  following  is  au  enumeration  of 
thew,  with  their  dates,  and  the  places  at  which  tliey  were  hehl : — 

Kirkenhead,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  Railway,  held  at  Liver* 
pool  on  Aogust  11 ;  the  Dutch  Rhenish  Railway,  at  XAverpooI, 
on  the  UtJi ;  tlte  Oldham  Alliaooe  Railway,  at  OUhaai,  on  tiaa 
13th  ;  Camerou's  Colebrook  Railway,  at  Loadon,  on  the  15tk;  the 
Whitebavau  Jonetaon  Railway,  at  Whitehaven,  on  the  16th  ;  the 
Vale  of  Neath  Railway,  at  Bristol,  on  the  16th  ;  the  Kortliampton 
and  Banbury  Railway,  at  London,  on  the  17th  ;  the  Buckingham- 
shire Railway,  at  London,  on  the  17th ;  the  Taif  Vale  Railway,  at 
Bristol,  ou  the  17th  ;  the  Swansea  Valley  Railway,  at  Swaasea, 
on  the  Ibth;  the  Wharfdale  Railway,  at  Leeds,  on  the  21st;  the 
Ambergate,  Nottingham,  and  Boston  Railway,  on  the  22d  ;  (he 
Idynvi  Valley,  at  London,  ob  the  23d;  the  Clannea  and 
Hartlepool  Railway,  at  Hartlepool,  on  the  2.3d ;  the  Portb«i)r 
Pier  and  Railway,  at  Bristol,  on  the  23d ;  the  Wear  Valley,  at 
Darlington,  on  the  24tli ;  and  the  Middfesborough  and  Redcar 
Railway,  at  Darlington,  on  the  24th. 

A  part  of  the  Cork  aod  Baudoji,  ako  the  Manchester  aod 
Huddcrsfield,  the  Kelso  and  Berwick  biaoeh  U  the  North  Britishi 
aod  the  North  ikent.  Railways  have  bean  opttaad  siaeooBr  laak 

The  prieea  of  railway  abaras  have  flaotnatad  litlia  of  latai 
Uatil  th(B  haU^yaaily  owatiBga  am  ovofi  attd  tho  dlvfalaiia  afft 
dMiandi  UMio  will  ho  doM  U  tte  w«gr  «f  baifaiiii^  nd  factk 
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will  net  BBSnine  tlieir  natural  level.  They  hnve  varied  so  little 
ftUpipe,  qur  last,  9»  to  render  the  table  of  fluctnationB,  nsnally  ap- 
pended, onnecessary  tlie  present  month.  By  th6  end  of  next 
month  the  dividends  will  have  ruled  the  rateit.for  a  time,  when 
tlie.  ohMgea  that  may  be  occasioned  by  the  half-yearly  meetings 
will  become  apparent. 


•INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  BANKS,  &c. 

TnSRE  have  been  several  meetings  of  insurance  companies  since 
onr  last  notice.  In  July,  the  Mutunl  Life  Assurance  Comprmy  held 
it9  half-yearly  meeting,  in  the  London  Tavern — Mr.VT.  C.  Harnett 
in  the  chair.  The  business  was  for  the  re-election  of  four  dirvct- 
ors,  who  go  ont  by  rotation ;  and  for  the  election  of  one  director 
in  the  place  of  Sir  Cliarles  Doughis,  who  had  resigned;  and  also 
for  the  election  of  an  auditor.  Mr.  Hardy,  the  actuary,  read  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  t«  the  30th  of  June 
last.  The  receipts,  it  appeared,  amounted  to  £24f,^77  8s.  2d.,  of 
which  £)  ,4f64>  5s.  2d.  had  been  received  as  premiums  upon  eighty 
new  assurances,  and  £12,C0S  14s.  lOd.  for  premiunis  upon  other 
assurances.  On  the  other  side  the  account  was  balanced,  leaving 
£2,853  6s.  3d.  to  the  credit  of  the  society,  by  the  ordinary  dis- 
Imtseroents  and  other  charges,  aroonsr  which  were  £0,550,  the 
amount  paid  upon  nine  policies  by  death,  £1,585  additions  there- 
to, and  £536  for  policies  surrendered.  In  the  report  submitted, 
the  directors  said  they  were  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power  to 
nport  that  the  proffress  of  the  society  during  the  past  half-year 
has  been  satisfnetort ;  and  Ifiey  doubt  not  that,  vrhen  it  beeomet 
generally  known  thi^t  all  diiTerencps  of  opinion  in  the  society 
have  been  settled,  ft  will  becbme  'still  more  apparent.  The  m- 
port  vraa  nnaniinously  adopted.  Foar  directors  were  then  re^ 
elected,  nti — Sir  Andrew  Green,  Mr.  Burchell,  Mr.  QodsOn, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Clayton;  and  Mr.  CJoles  was  elected  to  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  resigaatlon  of  Sir  Charles  Dongtaa,  M.P.; 
and  Mr.  Hooper  was  elected  one  of  the  auditors. 

Lepaf  and  Commifrcial  Insurance  Company. — A  meeting  of  the 
sliareholders  of  this  company  was  recently  he(d,  at  which  the 
following  statement  of  its  affairs  was  submitted : — Up  to  the  3lst 
of  December,  1848,  and  extending  over  a  period  of  three  yenrt, 
the  rec^ts  (exclusive  of  subsrriliid  capital,  £13,817,  and  a  loan 
of  £4,000)  were  as  follow: — Life  ppeminms,  £8,085  Ks.  5d.} 
tor  purchase  of  annuities,  £573  6s.;  interest,  £l,4fii  18s.  7d.; 
and  guarantee  fund,  £385  15s.  8d. ;  making  a  total  of  £11,007 
16«,  8d.  That  the  disbursements  were  (evclusive  of  advances 
outstanding  on  loans,  £15,158  168.)  For  preliminary  pnrposes, 
£8,273  3».  3d. ;  maungement,  £5,552  Ss.  5d. ;  chiims,  12,240 ; 
interest  paid  and  due,  £270  Ids.;  due  for  salaries,  &e.,  £380  Os.  Id.; 
annuities  pud,  £41  5s.;  making  a  total  of  £11,706  6s.  9d., 
and  showing  a  sum  of  £098  lis  Id.  to  the  loss  of  the  society; 
to  this  is  to  be  added  £122  178.,  the  difference  between  the  loan 
and  capital  advanced,  and  the  investments  and  cash  balance. 

Cafedanian  Insurance  Company.-— T\w  ordinary  annual  meeting 
of  the  proprietors  of  this  company  was  held  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
course  of  July — ^Mr.  John  Morton  in  the  chair.  Tlio  manager 
having  read  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  buKiness  during  the  past 
year,  the  chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  increase  of 
the  company's  business  in  both  departments,  notwithstkmdtng  the 
commercial  convuhions  which  had  so  mneh  depressed  the  trade 
of  the  country  generally.  He  particularly  noticed  with  satisfies 
tion  the  increase  in  the  life  department,  as  an  evidence  of  an 
esteem  in  which  the  proprietary  companies,  when  careAUly  eon- 
dncted,  and  under  liberal  management,  were  held;  and,  aUvding  to 
the  septennial  investigation,  which  takes  place  next  year,  ex- 
pressed Mh  confident  hope  of  a  satisfkctoT}-  result  The  report 
having  been  approved  of,  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.,  free  of 
income-tas,  from  the  profits  of  the  fire  department,  was  deciairod 
pnyabT^  on  the  fitst  of  August  next. 

Alfred  Life  Assurance  Aisodoiion. — ^The  annua]  meeting  of 
this  company  wai  Tield  in  liondon  on  August  1st — Sir  D.  Soott, 
Bart.,  iri  fbc  chair.  From  the  rejwrt,  it  appeani  that  the  income 
flf  tlie  association  for  the  year  is  £22,92S  4«.  2d.,  while  the  ex- 
pense remain  nenrfy  stationary*,  those  immediately  ctmneteted 
with  the  office  being  somewhat  Icsm  than  they  were  the  pirvions 
year.  The  premiums  on  the  policies  effected  since  the  last  re- 
port anjodht  to  £2,020  2s.  W;  the  claims  to  £7,0«  lU.  lOd., 
wltich  SUM  ineludes  £102  7«.  lOd.  by  way  of  boMik  t«  the  auoms 
assured^'  *  The  claims  ate  still  extreme^  moderator;  they  mudH 
froki  the  defease  of  tw^reii  of  the  lives  assureiij'whevMs,  eloven  or 
Iwetve  deaths  niightmiioMbiy  have  been  expei^  dnfin^lhe 


|r«ar,  which' wvnld  hive  «««M  ebun  telb»  1901114  jC4lW 
t)r  £14,600,  BtthiSKyedf  tha  hqBiia.^itio— ,  .Tluaif«nliKjMV#i« 
teaturc  in  th* comp««y*«  o^criende,  vikicli  to^hwq  aUenikW 
from  it«coMni)««eiiieiit|.«tiBok  Hut  to  azwoitQA  pfNt>4i0ifi6wd 
Hfe^  aa  i^ganls  the  imolt  of  the  qniaqDeetiial  mhiaiiois,  tea^ 
as  it  does  so  imeriaUy  to  insnue  the  twplM  to  be  disMlcdoa 
those  oiteaaidDs.    '  After  payment  td  etny  cbaigfe^  aed  lUkiBy  a 
l^serve  for  every  ovtakaiidMig'obui  epok  the-  aaocialwa,  Iht 
dirccton  have  bean  enabled  iooairy  the  ann  of  £6g&^  3s.  to^ 
Credit  of  the  assuranoefhud,  which  nowaniouita  to  £68,400 14ii8dL, 
an   accurofilatio&,"the  diieetaB   lune  reaaoo  te  beUeie,  iiv 
dicative  of  conaidenMe  svooen,  and  of  the  euiciae  of  greit 
economy  tbroughoet  the  course  of  tlie  aociety*a  opentioos.  Vm 
amount  of  preminna  veoeivsd  qb  poiidies  wldeh  ha^e  tenanstcA 
during  the  year  is  £2,015  3s.  6d.;  and,  dednctin^  this  sum  fran 
the  amount  paid  on  account  of  claims,  it  will  be  seen  that  to 
more  than  £5,028  8a.  4d.  has  really  been  taken  from  the  foad& 
accumulated  to  meet  the  future  liabilities  of  the  oompaajf. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  babilities  and  aaseu  of  t)» 
coaipany'  up  to  jthe  ^Vli.of.  June  in  the  present  year : — 


Dr. 
Value  of  sums  assured 
Paid-up  capital 
Assaffance  Fnad    .. .  < 
Annuity  Faad 
BniUing  Fkuad 
StrettoB  KtymfSif  Soeieiy  ^ . , 
Interast  doe  to  yaopricAota 
Aihoranoe  olaima...      ,     ,., 


ii> 


<** 


•■• 


£176,800  IS  S 
16,800  0  0 
68,400  14   3 

8^0   0  u 

1.14S  15  .♦ 

4301^  0 

4j,4;S  IS  u 


1 

»    1 

£293,45$  U 

0 

c». 

Vohiaof  praminaa 

.«. 

£lBS44fi  10 

u 

Goverameat  aecarities 

■  »m 

32^885  K» 

i 

MotlgajQSs           ...         ... 

•  <  • 

29^32^^    0 

lu 

ilevjaioas 

•  V. 

11,467  U 

^ 

House  in  Lothbocy           ...   • 

•  .  * 

13,4110    0 

U 

Raiway  Debeaturea 

«•  .     • 

.  10,7Cd  U 

u 

Value  of  r»«aaaaianccs 

•  •  • 

4^276  17 

I'i 

Balamse  at  baaken' 

««•• 

Qfiie    a 

U 

PrcBiiitnis  ihie      

»  •  . 

Tab  » 

u 

Sundry  accounts 

... 

;i}9  6 

a 

\ 


£298.46^  U    0 

The  report  ara»nnaBi«Knisly,ad0pted^ 

TAe  IMianee  Jmttnm^a^  Comptmsf.-'—'Iht  ordiaaiy  half-vesnv 
meeting  of  thia  eoa^Mny  was  hold  in  loadoat^n  the  dJjrt  uJx.^ 
Mr.  T.  U.  PxiaMp  in  tte  chair.  The  jrepoat  stated  that  Us 
six  months  had  f&md  withoni  a  single  maiuilty,.ahhiMif]!^  sfon 
the  ordhiaty  daleabtioa  of  j^,  dums  night  haaa  beaa  aa2i» 
patcd  in  the  half-year  exceeding  £  1,200;  a  suia  ia  eiaraa  of  whi^ 
ho/wever,  still  rennuna  aaappropriated  oot  of  the  fuad  lacrr^l 
for  adft-erae  flnctttatsoa  of  life,  at  the  first  dinsioa  of  paoftSL 

*"  The  pienunm  receipts  for  the  peciod  uodir  lador  apnnar 
to  £3,985,  of  which  the  new  buHaesa  centrihntm  £1  j)iA  »  jopatf 
of  8izty*tluree  polidas-effeeted  aic^  the  ceniwaBpyarnt  of  :m 
year.  Ia  the  aaise  period  nineteen  propoa^  Coa  ipnaaaioaBtbf 
ia  the  agjnagata  to  £10,400  have  beeadeqliaed,  oraotpnctciH 
with  on  the  tarms  required  hj  the  «Mwty«  . 

**  The  geaeial  aasuaanee  fand  of  the  .3f?iiaB^  ilovd*  o&ihi 
30th  of  June  nk  £26,800,  oCwhiah  aaionat£ilAiOq0.ijijaTcstad  tf 
ftve  per  oent^,  besides  what  the  soeiaty  holds  iia.Coasib^  la  iU 
baidciog  balances  and  nsval^olBcf  oatl^a,, 

^  Tlie  espeatet  of  tlie  aooiety  ior  thayosenthjilf'^ar  am>»K 
to  £044.. 

The vepofeiiiuther said:*--  .    -.i  "   • 

*'  la  a  ytfuiig  <dBioe«  the  ratio,  lof  ehoiBns  ia,  of.aeeaHvtj  -hijih 
bai every  extaMi0a.;of  hosineai  iaiproKfa  ,tha  Mffditiiff  aCAti 
estnhUahment  ia.thia  i)tt|iec«,s  andiit  f»iaiq^,j^iJLt^jk> 
io  the  conviction/ lofMifoiljera,  J(h«t»  ia-ft^mpovtiaa  Mll^. 
bate  to  promotb  Itat  /efttoni^oa,  ihff  jaia&tar  aa.arl^  tiry  gm^ 
lioifMAa  auM  be  iatfreaaed.  ■<  .  •  .t  • ,  »^, 

"  Whikt,JH)«tfven.pr»iBfng  ihiawportnat^^qoiMmiMt  ofi* 
the  aottoe  of- all  paftiei  ialmeai^d  /  in  iH«^Mw4^  ^ 
ciety.  it  is  a  subject  of  no  slight  gratificatioa  to  yosf  jl 
be  enabled  ta> show  at  aa^Mji  aiyeiiiaa  f4Mvf^i 
ment^and  after  therlihwal.  hoimaj||VMH4pfl  a^^ 
pBofits,  a  bahUicenf, ini»mv^  KWP>Wt^^iillli1 
uue  fiNr.  ifat  Jti|»  iMdf^flv,  moMtwc  i^m^ML 


miOMM  ikKD':JOB!lT.6[E0C£3C^IK$^a<^F.ip  ^9^.^-c, 
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fotfl^ytera'  ii{fota  wWo^ife.  |iQAieii%  am)  ibFt^.iiTe  ymni  qpoft 
oeli«$M  fsir  IljaiieA  fieiitidk.  Under  (the  .sttji|M»BitM>B  that  aU  the 
aMUMdw^ztr  t«  tekvi oiinonir  foUddB  (nm  the  first  of  JiUy,  th« 
dHP^tviiideiaC  t>miQiiUiiB  from  iacreaMcl  age,  iiocoAiiiiv  to-th«offi(C» 
t«U0B,  woi&ld  1)e'  cottsidierably  ieoifann  tha  siMwit  of  iiiterosts 
iie«  ymldfed^  the  iriTc«t«d  tMJs'uf  iluc  socifety.  .'XkU  im^Mp 
torCh  dduf  BvidenceUf  a  probtKraoii'voaditiom 
thA  ripott  WM  lOiimmotkly  wlo{itc J  by  the  meelijig'  • 
CtifSoihy  Lamt  andOeMAoi  Li/a  AuHnmca  .Om^w^^'^Oa 
July  d6Hi,  the  aniinnl  meeting  of  this  conrpany  tt-59  hekl  in 
lioniUn' — Bitf^Kip  Morrii  in  the.  ehatr»  Tin  report  HuWitt«d 
was  very  fftvdttrcblo.  Not  a  pal)(7  luul  olnpaod  during  tito  year, 
ahd  thore  had  been  uo^lin^-off  iu  atKraron.    Xke  dir»otor« 


h(id  recN^itly  eztendod  th^  bu9iuc9s  to  ^Iie  con^ineut,  ai^d  lud 

inaide  arraugemcuts  for  iissuriug  diseaswl llvei:'  '  ""     '"*     ^'''     •' 
Rallnjatf  Paasengeri  Avinra)ire  Society. — -^Ilie  te(^w'sv^n)["'of' 
life  assurance,  in  the  event  of  raJh^-ay  accident^  is  ho*^  fe  tr^ittiC' 
tiott  on  the  Londoa  and  North-liViMtem,  hnfl  Lancastrffc  Hitd' 
Yorkshire,  Lancaster  atid  Carlble,  the  Calftdohtah,  !N?ortVftftlsh, 
Edinburgh  andGhugow^,  Chester  and  Holyhead,  £«ttni' CoUUties'; 
boclwermouth  and  Workin^on,  and  the  Stockton  and  liartlopool 
fliiUvvs^s.  The  Assurance  tickotH  /otlJi^'sitiKlc  JOQtnq|[iH<^^titi(h)r<l 
aithnsjamc  time  that  tlie  pas&cn^f  pays  his  fare.    Tlic  first  .class, 
paying  3d.,  i»»urci  i.l,0'>0;  the  scccitul.clHs%  paying  2d.,  UioOj 
and  the  third-da;**  passenpc«^r,  paving  Id.,  JL  200.     Thtte**.  C(>nsljtut<» 
a!L  the  material  inturniation  which  ii  avaitthtu  at  the  Umo  wc 
write. 


OBTTUAEY  NOTICES  FOR  AUGUST. 


MEHEMET  ALT. 

At  ASexAftdns,  on  the  9A  August,  his  Highness  Mehenet  AH, 
Fa^ha  of  Egypt,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  On  the  day  fblleir- 
ing  that  of  Ins  death,  his  body  was  taken  to  Cairo,  where,  on 
the  4th,  it  was  interred  in  the  new  vlabast^  noeqae  bnih  by 
hinnelf.  The  concourse  of  people  at  bit  fuaf  ml  was  imaaeiise, 
and  the  eetenioliy  was  attended  by  all  the  Eurapean  Conanls,  as 
welfu  by  many  of  the  European  residents.  This  extraordinary 
man  wib  bora  in  the  town  of  Cavalla,  in  Koumelia,  the  ancient 
Macedonia.  He  used  to  boast  that  his  birth  took  plaoe  in  1769, 
tlic'  same  yeitr  that  the  Emperor  Napolooa,  and  the  Dake  of 
Wellington,  first  saw  the  light.  He  oommeiioed  life  in  the 
humble  capanty  of  a  tobaoeonist  in  his  native  town ;  and  he 
raised  himself  entirely  by  his  own  talents  and  energy  to  the  st^i- 
tioft  which  he  eventually  occupied,  of  chief  ruler  of  Egypt. 
Having  torunteered  into  the  army,  he  soon  obtained  high  £eivouc 
with  the  Oovefnor  of  Cavalla,  by  his  effieieat  assistance  in  quel- 
ling a  rebeition,  and  dispersing  a  band  of  pirates.  On  the  death 
of  his  commanding  officer,  he  was  appointed  to  suoeeed  hisa,  and 
married'  his  widow. 

In  1700  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Cavalla  second 
in  (iomntand  of  the  contingent  of  300  men,  furnished  by  that 
town  to  the  Turkish  army,  ordered  by  the  Sultan  against  the 
yreriefa,  to'  expel  these  foreign  invaders  from  li^pt.  Sluirtly 
tftef  landing  nt  Aboukir,  tho  son  of  tlio  Governor,  who  was  at 
fhb  head  of  the  Oavklla  force,  returned  to  Roumelia,  and  loft 
Kehcmet  All  in  command.  la  aJi  the  engs^menta  with  the 
French,  the  fixture  raler  of  £g>'pt  distinguished  himself  by  his 
cottdrfibt  and  'vakmr.  • 

After  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  Vreneh,  in  1801,  Mo* 
hamniod  Khosreir  was  appointed  by  the  Saltan,  Viceroy  of  £g>'pt. 
At  that  time  the  Unmclnk^  were  actively  engaged  in  endeavouring 
to  ttcover  iheir  asoendaney,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
French.  Previons  to  the  French  invasion — indeed,  from  the 
Bdddle  of  ihehat  centmy— 'the  nnmber  and  wealth  of  the  Mame- 
lukes gave  them  snch  a  superiority  over  theTurks  in  Egypt,  tiuit 
the  Turkish  Pasha,  appointed  by  tlte  Sultan,  was  obliged  to  eon- 
tvnn^ntlrely  to  their  "wisKe^.  The  Mamelukes,  who  were  found 
in  «!I  ]Uuta^of  Egypt,  were  estimated  at  1 2,000  men.  They  re- 
erarted  their  nsmbers  chieffy  by  slaves  brought  to  Cairo  fpcna 
the  regions  lying  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
iPhese  'staves  were  compelled  to  beoome  Mohamedans,  and  were 
all  trained  as  soldiers.  After  a  time  they  obtained  a  dhare  in 
the  Government,  and  some  of  them  even  bedaue  beys  of  pro- 
Viaees  \  Ic/t  none  bbt  Mamelakea'  were  capaUe  of  holding  this 
^te.  Thty  fbf  mel  a  fine  body  of  cavalry,  and,  nmior  their  beys, 
^^tj^wiOly  littrad  Bey,  they  attacked,  with  the  greiitest  fury,  the 
l^hA  When  they  lattded  id  %ypt  uiMker  Bonaparte.  Their 
itiode-  of  fightlag'waa  peculiar,  and  against  Turkish  troops  was 
frequeatly  successful ;  but  with  the  French  they  had  %  different 
fttt  to  contend  with.  Unable  to  withstand  the  European  artil- 
fcry,  they  were  fbrced  to  yield,  when  many  of  them  joined  the 
■French  arm^t 

'^Aftef  th6'tG>!ipaIa!«n  ttf -the  French  from  '£gype»  the  two  pria- 
^ptf  MUnehdce  Veyv,  Osmim  Baidissy,  und  MohafflMed  Elfoy,  de- 
IbiMr'tHd'Tttrldsh  attty  tn  tf  ^hed  battle.  In  this  aibw, 
Ifeheoiot  All,  who;  wHh  bk  tiwi^  of  AlbuMtts,  was  Aiidar  the 


orders  of  Khoorahid  Pasha,  fur  some  reason  or  Qther,  took  Do' 
active  part.  For  thin,  the  Turkish  Oenend,  irritated  at  his  de- 
feat, complained  to  Kliosrew,  the  then  Viceroy  of  £g}'p(.  The 
latter  summoned  Mehemet  Ali  to  lus  presence ;.  but  he  refusod  to 
attend,  and  took  advantage  ofuu  i4surrectioQ»  which  opportunely. 
ocDurnsd  among  the  Albanian  troojps,  to  join  the  Mamelukes, 
under  Osman  Bardissy.  In  1S03,  he  attacked  Kliosrcw  at  Da- 
mietta,and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Cairo.  The  Sullan  then  sent 
Ali  QezairU  Paslia  to  Egypt^  as  successor  to  Khosrew  Fasha ; 
bat  soon  afber  ids  arrival  he  was  put  to  death  by  tjie  Mamelukes. 

In  1804>,  the  Miunalnke  army,  under  Osman  Bardissy,  bect^tne 
clamorous  for  its  arrears  of  pay,  and  an  insurrectiou  eusued, 
which  was  clandestinely  fostered  by  Melvemct  Ali,  who  had  gained 
a  strong  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  troops,  and  was  pUy- 
ing  that'  deep  and  politic  part  which  ultimately  raised  him  to 
the  Pashalio  of  Egypt.  The  Bey*s  house  was  attacked  by  the 
infuriated  soldiers,  and  he  himself  forced  to  escape  from  Cairo. 
But  not  thinking  his  time  yet  come,  Mehemet  Ali  sent  Khosrcw 
Pasha,  his  prisoner,  to  Constantinople,  where  he  subsequently 
was  several  times  Prime  Minister  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  ap- 
pointed Khoor«hid  Pasha,  then  Governor  of  Alexandria,  Viceroy 
of  Eg}'pt.  On  his  deposition,  after  a  new  insurrection,  caused 
by  the  non-payment  of  the  arrears,  the  iuhabitauts  of  Cairo  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  Mehemet  Ali,  now  all-powerful  with  the 
soldiery,  nnd  made  him  their  Viceroy.  MelKoiet  Ali  secured 
his  position  liy  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  amiy,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  do  by  levying  contributions  on  the  inlmbitanta  of 
Cairo,  who  cheerfully  paid  them,  to  avoid  farther  disturbances. 

He  was  installed  in  the  FasUalic  of  E'4}'pt,  then  called  the 
Pashalic  of  Cairo,  iu  1S06,  on  condition  that  ho  should  send  to 
the  S<iltan  4,000  purses,  equal  to  about  £2  fc,000  sterling.  His 
Paahalic  extended  only  to  Middle  Egypt  and  the  Delta ;  Upper 
Egypt  being  divided  into  several  districts,  administered  by  the 
Mameluke  Beys ;  and  Alexandria,  with  a  part  of  the  Western 
Province,  being  governed  by  a  Paslia  independent  of  the  Pasha 
«f  Cairo.  A  few  mouths  aAcr  his  installation,  the  Sultan  con- 
sented to  give  him  also  the  Pashalic  of  AlcxHudrlt^  as  a  reward 
for  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  }807t 
on  the  occasion  of  the  evacuation  of  Lower  Egjpt,  and  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  its  capital,  by  the  English. 

One  of  the  nK>st  memorable  events  of  his  early  rule  iu  Egypt 
was  the  destruction  of  his  old  allies,  the  Mamelukes,  which 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  March,  1811.  On  that  day,  these  for- 
midable chiefs  were  invited  in  a  body  to  the  citadel  at  Cairo,  to 
attend  nt  the  investiture  of  the  Viceroy's  son,  Tousson,  as  chief 
of  an  expedition  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Porie  against 
tho  Wahabeea.  When  tlie  ceremony  was  over,  the  Mamdukes 
monnted  their  liorses ;  but  on  reaching  the  citadel  gates  the^ 
fooad  them  closed,  and  a  sadden  discharge  of  musketry  iiqitt 
soldiers  placed  on  the  walls  completely  annihilated  them.  In 
the  provinces^  a  great  nuiny  of  tlieir  number  were  put  to  death 
al  the  sane  time.  It  has  boeu  computed  that  470,  with  their 
chief^  Ibrahim  Bey,  perished  in  the  citadel  *,  aud  in  the  ci^',  an^ 
tfarooghoat  the  coantry,  no  lesa  than  1,200  were  killed.  The 
power  of  the  Mamelukes,  a  brave  and  restless  body,  wiig  had 
kept  Egypt  i«  a  state  of  anarchy  and  wacCare  ever  since  the  yef^ 
laadv  w«a  thus  fiaally  and  effectoaUy  ^ut  an  «4d  to. 
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Soon  after  thiA  intssaere,tKe  Wa1ial)«es  fonned  a  janction  vith 
tiie  relics  of  the  Mameluke  who  had  fled  to  Upper  Egypt.  Me- 
hemet  Ali  now  prosecuted,  with  indefatigable  energy,  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  destruction  of  the  Wahabees.  This  fimatical  sect 
of  Mohammedans  had  conquered  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
MedioA)  and  even  Jidda,  marking  their  path  by  bloodshed  and 
pilla^^.  They  plundered  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  going  to  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  got  possession  of  the  Muhmcl,  the  splendid 
box  in  which  the  Sultan  sends  every  year  tlie  presents  destinnd 
for  the  tomb  of  Mahomet.  Mehemet  Ali  soon  made  himself 
master  of  Upper  ^gyipt ;  and  having  obtained  from  the  Sultan 
the  government  of  that  part  of  the  country,  he  considerably  in- 
creased the  land-tax,and  the  duties  of  cnstoms  on  the  internal  trade. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1811,  he  sent  his  array  into  Arabia  against 
the  Wahabees.  His  troops  conciuercd  Yambo  and  Nahala;  and, 
as  the  fruits  of  three  victories,  he  sent  three  sacks  of  Wfthabees* 
ears  to  Constantinople.  The  AVahabce  war  lasted  six  years. 
The  holy  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina  were  soon  recovered ;  and 
the  solemn  delivery  of  the  keys  of  the  regained  cities  of  the  faith 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  at  Constantinople.  This 
formidable  sect  was,  as  yet,  however,  far  from  being  suppressed. 
Meliemet  Ali,  therefore,  renewed  his  preparations ;  but  he  lost  a 
fortified  place  called  Kumsidal,  containing  great  stores  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  which  the  Wahabees  took  by  surprise.  Re- 
solved to  put  down,  at  any  haz^ird,  these  ferocious  and  daring 
enemies,  Mehenu^t  Ali,  in  IS  13,  himself  went  for  a  time  to  the 
Hedjaz,  to  give  new  vigour  to  the  measures  adopted  for  tlicir 
entire  overthrow.  After  the  death  of  their  sovereign,  Sehud  II., 
in  ISl^,  when  quarrels  and  divisions  arose  among  them,  on  the 
subject  of  the  succession,  they  sustained  several  defeats.  In  the 
beginning  of  1815,  a  decisive  victory  was  obtained  by  Mehemet  Ali, 
at  Bassila,  not  far  from  the  City  of  Tarabe.  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
the  Pasha,  finally  succeeded,  in  1818,  in  inflicting  a  total  defeat 
on  the  Wahabees.  The  final  overthrow  and  dispersion  of  this 
rebellious  sect  are  detailed  in  thcobituarymemoirof  IbnibiraPasha, 
inserted  in  the  last  February  number  of  Taii ;  these  events  hav- 
ing been  principally  effected  by  his  severity. 

Convinced  of  the  great  advantages  of  discipline  and  military  tac- 
tics, in  the  art  of  war,  Mehemet  Au,  in  1815,  resolved  upon  having 
his  army  properly  drilled.  His  troops,  however,  would  not  sub- 
mit to  such  an  ixuiovation  on  their  old  customs,  and  threatened 
an  insurrection.  Seeing  their  spirit,  he  judiciously  ordered  the 
most  mBtinotts  of  his  troops  on  an  expedition  into  Nnbia,  under 
hJB  tAiird  soB»  Iimael  Pa»hia,  to  extend  his  authority  there. 

Ismiiel,  itt  1820,  penetrated  from  Syene  to  Dongohi,  on  the 
left  bank  of  tlie  Nile,  defeated  the  residue  of  tlie  Mamelukes,  and 
reduced  Bongohv  to  a  province  of  Egypt.  Ue  also  conquered 
the  provinces  of  Berber,  Shendy,  Seuna^r,  and  Cordofan. 

In  the  meantime^  anxious  to  promote  the  trade  and  industry 
of  £8;ypt,  Mehemet  AU  completed  the  new  canal  of  Alexandria, 
called  by  him,  in  honour  of  the  Sultan,  Mahmudie  Canal.  This 
vast  undertaking  was  eomjnenoed  on  the  8th  of  January  1819, 
under  the  superintendence  of  six  European  engineers,  with  about 
100,000  labourers  ;  and  their  number,  though  more  than  7,000 
men  died  of  contagious  diseases,  was  gradually  increased  to 
290,000,  each  of  whom  received  about  tenpenoe  a-day .  The  canal 
was  completed  on  the  13tk  of  September.  It  extends  from  below 
Saoae,  on  the  Nile,  to  Pompey's  Pillar,  and  is  47  miles  long,  90 
fee$  wide,  and  18  feet  deep.  Witliin  a  short  time,  he  established 
a  lio9  of  telegraphs,  a  printing-press  at  Bonlac,  near  Cairo,  a 
military  scliool,  and  a  higher  instituti(Mi  for  education,  principally 
to  £anB  dopgonuuia,  or  intcrpjneters,  and  other  public  otiicials. 
The  t^ach^rs  consisted  of  Fzench  and  Italian  officers. 

Uavijig  raised  a  new  army,  he  bad  them  drilled  by  Italians  or 
Frenchmen,  who  were  veil  acquainted  with  the  European  sys- 
tem. Ue  then  offered  the  Sultan  to  assist  in  quelling  the  in- 
snrrectiott  in  Greece ;  and  on  the  10th  of  July,  IS^,  the  Egyptian 
fleet,  consisting  of  103  vessels,  with  18,000  men  on  board,  under 
the  command  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  sailed  for  thn  Morea.  For 
three  years  Ibraham  ke^t  tlte  country  in  subjection,  but  was  ob- 
liged to  retire  from  it  after  the  battle  of  Kavarino,  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1SC7.  Two  ye:irs  before,  when  the  Morea  wiis  con- 
quered by  his  troops,  Mehemet  Ali  caused  hU  the  Christian  popu- 
lation to  be  transpUnted  to  the  countries  on  the  Nile.  He  took 
ali  Franks  under  his  immediate  protection,  and  permitted  no 
abuse  of  the  Greeks,  In  1820,  he  sent  several  young  Egyptians 
to  France,  to  receive  a  European  education.  In  1830  the  Sultan 
oonftrred  on  Mehemet  Ali  the  administration  of  the  Island  of 
Candia. 


The  events  of  the  war  in  SyrH  htcn  been  nSat^i*  the  m. 
moit  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  last  February  number,  nhf««!y  referred 
tn.  That  war  rose  out  of  a  demand  Which  MAemet  AK  nide 
to  Abdallah  Pasha,  then  Governor  of  Acre,  for  the  resHtation  <«f 
6000  Egyptians,  who  had  emigrated  into  Syria.  This  being  re- 
fused, on  the  2d  Nov.,  lS31,he  sent  into  Syria  a  powerfol  sray 
nntlor  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who,  in  a  few  months,  Tf4!ueed  the  whofe 
country  to  submission.  A  Turkish  army  was  sent  a^ast 
Ibrahim,  who  defwted  them  on  scrprtil  o^tnsions ;  tsad  on  tl» 
Htli  of  May,  1883,  Syria  was  cedt^  by  the  SiUtan  to  MAenrt 
Ali,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pashalic  of  Egypt. 

In  1 83J),  the  Sultan  made  another  attempt  to  rceoiter  Syria,  tel 
his  troops,  uuder  Hafu!  Pasha,  having  been  defeated  at  Tflzib, « 
the  24-th  of  June  of  that  year,  the  European  powers  interferei 
The  Syrian  war  was  not  put  an  end  to  nntil  tbe  l^gypliaft  amy 
was  totally  defeated  at  Beyront,  in  Oetober,  1840,  and  the  boia- 
bardment  and  taking  of  Acre,  in  which  Admiral  Sir  Charirs  \s- 
pier  distinguished  himself,  and  the  blockading  of  Alexandria  V  a 
British  squadron.  It  was  during  the  period  that  the  Briti<a 
were  attacking  his  troops  in  Syria,  and  blockading  Alfsaitdm, 
that  Mehemet  Ali  behaved  himself  so  magnanimonsly  towwh 
England  by  allowing  the  India  mails  to  proceed  as  usoal  thn»g!i 
Egypt  unmolested. 

Mehemet  Ali  at  length  consented  to  give  up  Sjyria,  oa  tfc« 
hereditary  Pashalic  of  Egypt  in  his  own  family  being  acceded  to 
him.  Tlie  following  are  the  conditions  of  the  firmaa  sent  (nm 
Constantinople  by  the  Snltau,  dated  February,  1813,  and  acwptcd, 
with  some  modifications,  by  Mehonet  Ali,  on  the  10th  of  Jnc^ 
1841,  by  which  the  hereditary  Pashalie  of  Egypt  was  granted  u 
the  latter: — 

1.  The  succession  to  the  government  of  Egypt,  within  iti 
ancient  boundaries,  to  descend  in  a  direct  Hnc  in  Mehemet  AFs 
male  posterity,  from  the  elder  to  the  eider,  among  the  soa* 
and  grandsons — the  nomination  to  Be  made  by  the  Sabtic^? 
Porte. 

2.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  rank  as  a  Yizier  of  the  Ottostu 
Empire,  without  having,  in  this  character — wifli  the  eicepdos 
of  hereditary  right — any  other  prerogative  than  those  enjojed 
by  other  Vitiers. 

3.  Ail  treaties  entered  into  between  liie  SnbUine  Porte  aol 
the  European  Powers  are  to  apply  to  Ejgypt  as  well  as  to  aay 
other  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

4.  The  Pasha  has  authority  to  coin  his  own  ttoney  in  Egypt ; 
but  the  coins  arc  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Snltan. 

5.  The  standing  army  of  Egj'pt  is  to  be  composed  of  l^fll^ 
men ;  and  400  men  arc  to  be  sent  yearly  to  Constantinople. 

0.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  the  right  to  appoint  officen  ^ 
the  land  and  sea  forces  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  bdow  thaS 
of  general  of  brigade ;  but  a  general  of  brigade  being  a  Pa^ 
the  Porte  alone  can  name  Pashas. 

7.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  cannot  hmld  vessds  of  war  wHhoet 
authority  from  the  Sublime  Porte. 

H.  The  yearly  tribute  payable  Ijy  the  Ttahk  of  E^ypt  to  the 
Sublime  Porte,  fixed  at  2,000,000  dollars,  has  since  been  redseed 
to  a  million  and  a  third  of  Spanish  piHared  dofiars— ibOKl 
£270,000  steriing. 

9.  Tlic  hereditary'  title  is  liable  to  Teroeation,  shodl  icy 
of  Mehemet  All's  successors  infringe  any  of  the  aforetatf  roe- 
ditions. 

The  Sublime  Porte  also  granted  to  Mehemet  Afi,  viUioat  0v 
hereditary  succession,  the  government  of  the  Jituvittcei 
Darfour,  Sennaar,  and  Cotdofan,  and  all  the  tciittoifa 
thereto,  situate  out  of  Egypt. 

Although  Mehemet  Ali  hud  thus  secured  himself  ia  thr  ra}«> 
of  such  n  country  as  Egypt,  he  never  forgot  the  spirit  of  oss^ 
raerce  with  which  he  st^irted  on  his  early  career.  Be  was  ^Nb 
greatest  merchant  of  hfs  country,  and  nobe  otber  etnU  'deal  tfflft 
foreign  nations  without  his  permission.  Ha  titdfki^  f^Htll^' 
at  between  i\%  and  seven  million  pounds,  arose  iMk  fH  wii 
land  taxes  ;  cu-ttoms  of  the  ports  of  Calfo,  Suet,  Dlittli%A)BE- 
andria,  ic. ;  branches  of  rtivenue  fkrmed  out,  Hi  ^ 
fisheries ;  from  the  mint ;  from  the  sale  of  the 
silk,  sugar,  rice,  saffron,  wool,  ivory,  firankioceiM^  tft, 
monopolised,  purchasing  them  at  a  r^  law  rtft  Mia  ifc  < 
jects,  and  selling  them  again  at  a  hi^  pncei.  19^J>I^ 
partial  to  Europeans ;  and  under  his  gtytemaeolk  ~  " 
pean  travellers  to  those  sepnichres  and  momUQieMlj 
civilization  with  which  Egypt  abonodi,  IbtoH  'JfMMv' 
support.  '  •   *e  ■ 
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Fkub  f  ^DQipnlifiwiyp  bic)(ini|4iicil  sketdi  of  Mel^emct  Ali, 
vhicb  aitpcAred  ia  ib^  Timu,  atid  U>  vhid).  wfe  have  been  in- 
debted for  BOOM  of  theMi  d«t«iiUj  we  estraot  the  following  con- 
rindjo^  panignpbs :— > 

"  Until  last  jear,  Mubcmet  AU  emojred  »  vivy  strong  con/iti- 

tnUon;  his  «taiure  vas  ftbort,  aud   hin  f^itares   formed   an 

a^ivrablR  tnd  animated  plijvioifnoiny,  uilji   h  icnrchio^  look, 

r\pr«fi5ive  of  canainjf,  uo))Vru<»c4,  and  amutbility.     Ife  alMnvs 

»^U)o(i  very  upright  j  luid  it  was  rcwArkuble,  fmm  its  bring  uu- 

ii)iul  amoDg  Turks,  that  he  wju  iu  the  liuUit  of  waHiIng  up  ami 

liuvu  io  his  apartioenU.     He  was  most  aimpk  in  \m  dress,  and 

rlfifuity  ia  his  porsoi).     Ue  reoei^'ed  stroDjar  iaipre.>siuns  &i.sily, 

Q.'u  very  frank  and  open,  and  could  not  ciuily  conce^d  his  mind. 

He  Und  hia  cbildrea  with  greiX  tendcrneM,  and  lived  in  the 

iuterior  of  hiii  family  with  great  simplicity  and  freedom  from 

TsUriiat.     He   was   very  fond  of  playing  at   hillianl»,  e\\tif\ 

inu^ti,  and  cards.    In  his  latter  years  he  became  very  merciful 

and  humane,  and  generally  forgave  the  greatest  Cialts.   Mcliemet 

All  cherished  faoie^  and  thought  a  great  deal  not  only  of  the 

opioions  entertained  of  him  during  his  lifetime,  but  also  of  the 

reputation  he  would  leave  at  his  death.     The  European  papers 

vers  regularly  translated  to  him,  and  he  was  affected  by  any 

^ittacb  directed  i^inst  him.     Hi^  activity  was  very  gniat.     He 

clppt  little  in  the  nigbt»  and  invariably  rose  before  sunrise.     He 

nKfired  daily  the  reports  of  his  ministers,  dictated  answers*  and 

frequently  visited  any  improvements  or  chanKCs  going  on  in  the 

^liblic  works.     He  learned  to  read  only  at  the  age  of  46.     He 

maripally  studied  history,  end  was  particulnvly  interested  with 

the  lives  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

•*The  only  language  he  spoke  was  Turkish:  he  undcrstKxi 
^nbic,  but  did  not  tike  to  speak  it.  The  late  Viceroy  did  not 
)t»prTe  the  tenets  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  with  any  rigour, 
lad  never  cared  about  bating  in  the  month  of  BAmazan.  lie 
bowed  the  greatest  t<^eratiou  for  all  religions ;  and  for  this, 
ODi>idering  tlie  strong  innate  bigotry  which  prevHils  among 
rizris,  be  deaerres  the  greatest  praise.  He  was  the  first  Ma- 
«!nedan  ruler  who  granted  real  protection  to  Christians,  raised 
iian  to  the  higlieat  ranks,  and  made  eome  of  them  his  rad&t 
itioiate  frieoda.  His  freedom  from  superstition  was  as  renuiik- 
ble  as  hia  toleimticHi  in  religicui,  and  in  many  instancoi  lie  shook 
if  tbe  yoke  oC  tliote  abtnzd  prqndicca  to  whidi  all  those  of  bis 
litji  homblj  bow  their  beads. 

"  His  bamn  coniatad  of  four  wives,  and  about  sixty  of  tlie  most 
iutifui  Qeorgiaa  aad  Cireaidiao  slaves.  Hia  favourite  wife — 
t  aocber  of  Ibrahim  Faslia — died  last  year ;  the  remaining 
iree  surriTo. 

**  ^lehemet  AU  liad  by  hia  wives  and  ooncubines  sixteen  children. 
these,  only  five,  three  sous  and  two  daughters,  are  now  living, 
• :— Said  Paaha,  Admiral  of  the  £^tian  fleet,  bom  in  1818; 
Jem  Bey,  born  in  1826;  Meheraet  Ali  Bey,  born  in  1838; 
iiish  Hannna,  bom  in  1797,  widow  of  the  Dcfterdar  Moham- 
d  Bey;  Zeiuab  Hanum,  born  in  13i^  and  married  in  ISliJ  to 
ifiii  Tasba.  lialem  Bey  was  four  years  iu  Paris,  where  he 
tived  a  liberal  education. 

**  M^hemet  All's  second  son,  aAer  the  kte  Ibrahim  Pasha,  was 
Bason  Paaha,  bom  at  Cavalla,  who  left  an  only  son.  Abbas 
>ha,  bom  in  1313,  it^  priecat  Viceroy  of  Egypt  Tousnon 
ta  died  of  tbe  plague  at  the  camp  of  i)amAnbonr,  in  18Iti. 
'  3[chemet  Ali  had  also  at  Cavalla,  by  the  same  wife,  a  third 
,  hmael  Paaha,  wbo  died  in  the  war  in  Sennaar.  Another 
of  Mthemt^  Aii,  Housseiu  Bey,  born  in  1825,  died  in  1847 
^ArUf  where  he  bad  been  aeut  for  his  education.  Mehemet 
had  twelve  brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  of  whom  are  dead. 


SIR  THOM^VS  READE. 

AU'ly,  at  Tnnia,  Sir  Thomas  Bjubk,  C3.,  British  Consul- 

eial  ibere.     He  was  originally  in  the  army,  and,  in  1810, 

Aasistant^Qoarter-Master-General  to  the  forces  in  Sicily. 

.S13,  be  received  the  third  cktss  of  tbe  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand 

Merit,  for  hie  aer vices  near  Messina  in  the  former  year.    In 

i,  be  waa  knighted  and  made  a  Military  Companion  of  the 

u     In  IB24^  he  was  phiced  on  half-pay  as  Captain  in  the  24(h 

Ue  waa  at  one  period  Depnty-A4iutant-Geueral  at  St. 

sna;  and,  in  1837,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the 

r.     SoQO  after  his  going  to  Tunis  to  reside,  as  Cousul-Oeneral 

irent  Britain,  a  difference  with  Sardinia  led  to  hostilities  be- 

;  that  state  and  Tunis,    Aa  tbe  Sardinians  couU  obtain  no. 

bctiun,  they  aeut  a  fleet  of  flfteen  vetscU  to  demand  it  by 

The  Bashaw  made  preparations  to  oppose  them;  but,  on 


the  timely  interference  of  Sir  Tliomas  B^de,  whose  tnfltieQoe 
was  always  very  great,  peace  was  cstabli.->hed  between  tbe  two 
nations.  Througn  ihc  exertions  of  Sir  Thonuis,  several  grand 
ruiu*  liave  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  tlie  tincjicut  Carthjigr. 
He  obtained  permission  from  bis  Highness,  the  l5ey  of  Tuuts, 
to  cscavMte  on  the  ruins  of  Oirtlia;^;  and  Mr.  Honne^ger, 
*  clever  Gorman  an-hitoct,  undertook  the  supmnfendencc  of 
tbe  excavations.  AU  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  Sir 
Thomas.  The  ruins  of  an  e:iteusive  building,  about  which 
there  are  ia;iny  conjectures,  have  been  laid  bare.  No- 
thing, it  is  sa^d,  can  exceed  the  solidity  with  whidi  it  was 
built.  \Vhen  in  England,  some  years  ago,  Sir  lliunias  en- 
di'Hvoured,  we  believe,  to  establish  a  scjciety  for  carrying 
out  these  excavations ;  but  without  sncoess.  It  was  mainly 
to  the  influence  possessed  by  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  and  to  his 
rciidijiess  at  all  times  to  pj-omnte  the  cause  of  humanity, 
which  formed  such  a  marked  feature  in  his  rliaracter,  tlmt  tbe 
odious  and  oppressive  system  of  slavery  was  partially  abolished 
in  Tunis.  The  rinfujnstances  under  which  this  desirable  event 
WHS  brought  ubout  are  fully  detailed  in  a  statement  inserted  in 
**  Davis*ii  Voice  from  North  Africa,**  but  originally  published  iu 
l':^41.  According  to  this  statement,  a  poor  slave  came  to  Sir 
Thomas  Reade,  begging  to  be  protected  from  the  cruelties  of  his 
master;  which  Sir  Thomas  most  promptly  afforded,  and  at  the 
same  time  thought  tliis  to  be  the  very  moment  when  something 
might  be  done  for  the  poor  ^lave-race  iu  the  regency  of  Tuuis. 
Accordingly,  the  following  morning  he  went  to  Bardo,  the  Bey's 
ivsideuce,  where  a  long  parley  took  place  between  him  and  hi* 
HighncM  the  Bey;  in  wliich  Sir  Tliomas  so  successfully  advo- 
cated the  al}o1ition  of  slavery  that  the  Bey  at  once  consented  to 
give  liberty  to  all  his  own  slaves,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  them,  and  to  get  nil  his  subjects  in  his 
rt-jjene)-  to  follow  his  example.  It  took  three  years,  however, 
before  anything  was  done  iu  the  way  of  uliolishing  the  system  of 
slavery  iu  Tunis ;  but  to  Sir  Thomas  Reade  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  propounded  to  the  Boy  the  mc:isures  subsequrntly 
ailopted  for  its  abolition.  Sir  Thomas  had  the  best  coHectioa 
of  Arabic  manuscripts  that  ever  a  Christian  formed  at  Tnnia, 
since  that  country  came  under  Mohammedan  government.  A 
catalogue  of  this  collection  has  been  published. 


DR.  JOHN  BEID. 

At  St.  Andrew^s,  ob  the  SQth  of  July,  Br.  John  Beid,  ILD., 
Professor  of  Descriptive  Anatomy  and  Medicine  in  the  United 
College  of  St.  SaWator  and  St.  Leonard.     Ha  wai  iMrourably 
known  to  tbe  Medical   Profeiaion  by  the  pablication  of  hia 
"  Physiologica],  Anatomical,  and  Puhofogieal  Researebea.**     He 
obtained  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  Uaivernty  of  Edinbugh; 
and  soon  after,  he  waa  appointed  Practieal  Paihologitt  to  the 
Royal   Inflrmary  of  that  eity.     Whilst  ably  diachaiging  the 
laborioua  dnliea  of  that  important  office,  he  waa  also  eugaged 
in  Bome  of  those  interesting  phyaietogicai  reaeaioliea  which 
so  greatly  contributed  to  his  reputation.     It  was  then  that 
he  made  his  great  **  Experimental  lovestigationa  into  the  Pone- 
tione  of  the  Eight  Pair  of  Nenres,  or  the  Gloasopbarjngeal, 
PneitmogMtric,  and  Spinal  Aoeeasoiy;**  the  reaulta  of  which 
were  intimated  to  the  British  Scieotifie  Association  at  the  meet- 
ings of  1847  and  18'ie,  and  published  in  deUil  in  the  '*  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgienl  Journal,'*  for  Jaanaiy,  1848,  and 
April,  1848.    In  1841  he  received  the  ^ipointaent  of  Chnndoe 
Profoiaor  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine  in  the  University  of  8t.  > 
Andrew's,  by  his  diseharge  of  the  dntiet  of  which  he  contributed 
much  to  raise  tlie  oharacterof  the  medical  de^ee  iathatueientflity 
of  learning.  He  had  been  long  afllicted  with  oaoeer  in  the  tuogue. 
In  1S48  an  opeiation  was  performed,  which  enabled  his  health  to 
rally  so  greatly  that  hopes  weee  entertained  of  his  ultimaie  le- 
covery.   But  the  inaidiotts  diseaae  had  made  prograaa  in  hia  ncek 
and  throat,  which  canaad  hia  death  at  the  early  age  of  41. 


SIR  NICHOLAS  PTTZSIMON. 

At  bis  seat,  Brough-hall  Castle,  King's  County,  Ireland,  on 
the  31st  of  July,  Sir  Nicholas  Fitssimon,  Inspector-<}enerai  of 
Prisons,  and  formerly  member  for  King's  County.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Pitzsimou,  Esq.,  of  Brough-luUl 
Castle,  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  Connt  Awly  Magawly,  of  Prank- 
ford,  King's  County,  and  was  born  in  1807.  He  waa  a  Captain 
in  the  Mnnaghau  Regimept  of  Militia,  and  Member  of  Parlia* 
ment  for  King's  County  from  January,  1833,  till  February,  1841. 
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He  wu  A  nuigutraie  of  the  head  police-offiec  in  Bablia  from 
18^1  to  1848,  when  he  wob  appoiuted  laspector-Geueral  of 
Prisons,  the  salary  of  which  office  is  £1,1^00  per  aauain.  He 
was  knight«d  by  Earl  Fortescue,  in  1841,  when  that  noblcmaa 
was  lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Sir  Nicholas  married,  in  182D, 
the  second  daughter  of  Sir  John  Power,  Baronet.  He  received 
iraiveriity  honoais,  and  was  the  author  of'  some  pamphlets  on 
the  ballot. 


MR.  GODSON\  "SLV. 
At  his  scat,  Springfield  Hall,  near  Lancaster,  of  disease  of  tlic 
heart,  on  the  8th  Aujtust,  Richard  Godson,  I'^q.,  Que<Mi'M  Coun- 
sal,  and  M.P.  for  Kidderminster.  Ue  uns  a  moiiii>er  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Oxford  Circuit,  mid 
known  to  an  extensive  circle  as  a  warm-hearted  and  faithful 
friend.  He  was  born  in  171>7,  aud  educated  at  Cambridge.  In 
1^18  he  was  a  wrangler,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  In  1821 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  shortly  afterwards  jiwumed  a  di»- 
tingnished  position  at  the  Worcester  and  Stafford  sessions.  In 
1831  he  was  elected  Member  for  St.  Alban*s ;  and  in  183^  was 
chosen  for  Kidderminster,  which  borough  he  represented  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  having  stood  iive  contested  elections.  In  1S41 
he  was  appointed  Queea*s  Contiscl,  by  Lord  Cottcnliam ;  and  in 
1844  he  received  the  appointmnnt  of  Counsel  to  the  Admiralty  and 
Kavy.  In  politics  he  was  couservative.  In  1830  he  took  an  active 
part  on  the  Jamaica  Assembly  question,  and  in  1841,  and  1844', 
on  the  Sagar  Duties  debate.  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable 
treatise  on  **  Patenta  and  Copyrights,"  end  in  1822  contributed 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  establishment  of  the  **  Law  Journal  " 
a  publication  in  great  request  by  the  profession.  He  bus  left  a 
widow  and  three  sons.  He  was  making  great  preparations  tu 
oolebrate  the  coming  of  age  of  his  eldest  son,  which  takes  place 
this  month,  when  death  arrested  his  career. 


THE  EARL  OF  AIRLIE. 
At  London,  on  tlie  20th  August,  the  Right  Ilononnible  David 
Ogilvy,  Earl  of  Airlie  and  Lintrathen,  late  Xiord-Lientenant  of 
Porfarshire.  His  lordship  was  the  sixth  earl,  and  the  twenty- 
seventh  in  descent  from  the  ftrst  Thane  of  Angus.  He  was  the 
son  of  Walter  Ogilvy,  Esq.,  by  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of 
John  Ogilvy,  of  Mucklc,  and  was  born  in  17S5.  He  was  twice 
nuirricd,  first,  in  lSI2,to  Clementina,  only  daughter  of  the  lateGavin 
Brummond,  Esq.  She  died  in  1S35  ;  and  in  183S  he  married, 
secondly,  Margaret,  only  child  of  the  late  William  Brnce,  Esq., 
of  Cowden.  This  lady  died  in  1845.  He  had  issue  by  both  mar- 
riages.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1829.  Por  their  share  in 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  ancestors  of  liord  Airlic  forfeited  their 
honours.  His  lordbhip*8  father  assumed  the  titles  in  1819;  and 
the  earl,  now  deceased,  got  them  oonfirmt^,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  May,  1896.  He  was  a  representative  peer  of  Scotland,  and  ho 
latelyresignedthcLord-Lientenancyof  Porfarshire  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Right  Honourable  Pox  ^laule. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  lieutenancy  of  that  county,  a  vote  of 
tlianks  was  passed  to  his  lordship  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had,  for  so  many  years,  discharged  the  dnty  of  Txird-Lieutenant. 
He  was  formerly  a  captain  in  the  43d  Highlanders.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  son,  Lord  Ogilvy,  now  Earl 
of  Airlie. 


JAMES  KENNEY,  THE  DRAMATIST. 
At  Brompton,  suddenly,  from  disease  of  the  heart,  on  the  1st 
August,  Mr.  James  Kenney,  the  veteran  dnunatist.  His  death 
occorred  on  the  morning  fixed  for  his  benefit  at  Druiy  Lane 
Theatre,  which  was  crowded  on  the  occasion,  tlius  showing  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  light  dramatic  pieces,  all  of  which  were  eminently 
snceessfttl.  Among  others  are  "Love,  Law,  and  Physic;** 
"Raising  the  Wind;"  "Matrimony;**  "The  World;**  "Ella 
Eosenbe^,'*  "The  lUnstrions  Stranger,'*  &c.  His  health  had 
been  for  some  time  in  an  infirm  and  delicate  state,  and  he  died 
it  an  advanced  age.  He  is  referred  to,  among  other  dramatists 
of  the  day,  in  Byron*s  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.** 
His  lively  faroe  of  "  Raising  the  Wind,**  with  its  inimitable 
cluiracter  of  Jeremy  Diddler,  was  his  first  dranuitic  production. 


SIR   CI1[ARL£S  SCUDAMOBE. 

At  liondou,  Sis  Chablcs  Scudaji okz,  M.D.,  T.11.S.,  ia  bis 
70th  year.  He  vins  the  third  son  of  William  Scndainore,£«q.,or 
Wye,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  was  bom  in  1779.  Ilis  iDclhrr'i 
name  was  Rolfe.  He  was  of  the  second  branch  of  the  Xn\\<x 
family,  lineally  descended  from  the  ancient  house  of  Seadtmorr,  b 
Herefordshire.  He  was  educated  at  Wye  CoU^,  and  itodicd  tltf 
medical  professioo  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  Glasgow,  irherehegni^i. 
ated.  He  married,  in  181 2,  the  second  datkghter  of  the  late  Koben 
Johnson,  Esq.,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthurxl  nhiUb 
profcHsional  attendance  on  the  Dnke  of  Xorfhunibcrlaiul.  «U-. 
his  Grace  vras  Lord-Lientenant  of  Ireland.  Sir  ('harles  Scsit- 
more  was  the  author  of  "Treatises  on  Gout  and  on  K\m^ 
tism,'*  *'  An  Essay  on  the  Blood,"  "Observations  on  the  iw  cf'^n* 
Stethoscope,*'  "A  Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters,"  *' Cn>cs  iUtbJn- 
tintr  the  use  of  Jodine  in  Phthisis,"  and  some  btlicr  idoIicsI 
publications. 


MR.  PIERCE  EGAN. 
At  Pentonville,  London,  on  the  3d  August,  Mr.  Pierce  hsu-, 
author  of  "  Life  in  London,"  wcU  known  as  a  qwrdofc  *T\*r, 
and  the  historian  of  the  ring,  aged  77.  At  one  period  Hr.  £^ 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popuhirity  in  the  peculiar  branch  U 
literature  which  he  selected,  and  was  also  celebrated,  in  his  ^i, 
for  his  genial  humour  and  ready  wit.  He  is  repmeated  » 
having  been  a  kind,  warm-hearted  man,  and  a  delightful  ud  ea- 
tertaininif  companion.  His  "  Life  in  London" — a  ndnne  d 
graphic  sketches  of  metropolitan  life  thirty  years  ago,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  changes  since  that  time — attained  to  sack  mnna- 
dinary  popularity,  that  it  was  speedily 'dramatised,  and  plsyed  :i 
nearly  all  the  theatres  in  the  kingdom,  nnder  the  well-knon 
title  of  "  Tom  and  Jerry."  He  was  the  author  of  several  other 
minor  works  and  sketches,  on  sporting  and  temporanr  dabja^:. 
and  of  a  drama  called  "  Life  in  Dublin,'*  which  was  per&need  u 
the  Irish  capital  with  great  success. 


MARSHAL  MOLITOR. 
At  Paris,  in  the  banning  of  Angnat,  Marshal  M<ditor,  tm 
of  Na])oleon'8  Generals.  He  vras  bnried  on  the  8th,  al  l^ 
Hotel  des  Invalides.  His  widow  died  during  tlie  Inneral.  Geae- 
ral  Pabricr  delivered  a  speech  in  the  conrtyardover  the  Msi^bTi 
coffin.  The  words  which  Madame  Molitor  pnNum&erd  kpot 
months  before  his  death  have  beeome  prophetic.  "  It  is  tberr.*' 
said  the  Marshal  in  converaation  with  Iiis  wife,  "  It  is  thrre,^ 
{lointing  to  heaven,  "that  I  shall  soon  go  to  wnit  (m  ytm.^ 
Pressing  his  liand,  she  replied,  sadly,  "  I  hope  yon  will  aot  vi:' 
for  me  long !"  and  her  wish  has  boen  aooum|diabed. 


W.  J.  DENISON,  ESQ.,  M.P. 
At  London,  on  3d  August,  W.  J.  Denison,  £flq.,  M.P.  f-<r 
West  Surrey.  He  was  bom  in  1770,  and  bad  sat  fiw  the  cobb^ 
of  Surrey  since  1818.  He  voted  in  favour  of  »hoii  parHaoen^*, 
and  of  the  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  the  snbstjtatioa  of  a 
graduated  property  tax.  He  was  of  the  firm  of  Deniaon  k  To . 
bankers,  Lombard  Street.  He  lias  left  a  Urge  fbrtaae,  *Jk 
greater  part  of  which  goes  to  his  relative  tlie  Marqeis  of  Cos 
ingham,  whose  mother,  the  dowager  marchioiieaa,  is  the  ^ng^tc 
of  the  late  Joseph  Denisoa,  Esq. 


THE  EX-KING  OP  SARDDOA. 
At  Oporto,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2Sth  of  Jaly,  Ciarir* 
Albert,  late  King  of  Sardinia.     His  body  was  eabalmed,  ^ai 
transmitted  to  Genoa  for  burial.     He  was  ia  the  f^-ixH  j 


of  his  age. 


MADAJtE  LEBBUN. 
At  Paris,  at  the  age  of  100,  leaving  six  ehildieai.  cf  wInj* 
the  eldest  is  78,  Madame  Lebrun,  the  friend  of 
Antoinette. 


SIGNOB  DB  BEGNIS. 
Recently,  at  New  York,  of  cholere,  Signor  de 
celebrated  vocalist. 
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THE  LR'ES  OF  THE  LINDSAYS.* 


This  work  has  been  known  for  a  considerable 
time  to  the  more  eminent  Hving  persons  of  the  house 
of  Lindsay,  and  to  varioas  antiquaries,  and  other 
p^es  who  are  interested  in  genealogies,  heraldry, 
and  history.  It  was  printed  for  private  circulation 
amongst  the  clan,  and  the  learned  in  clan  histories. 
In  that  form  it  was  not,  without  consent,  an  object  of 
criticism.  It  might  contain  valuable  information, 
and  yet  be  no  more  open  to  public  use,  stricture,  or 
critioism,  than  manuscript  volnmes  of  private  letters 
from  a  man  to  his  **  kith  and  kin."  The  work  was 
the  property  of  the  Lindsays,  to  be  used  as  best  it 
coald,  like  their  family  honours  and  mischances, 
for  their  personal  behoof,  warning,  and  edification. 
The  author  has  altered  the  position  of  his  book  by 
its  publication  to  the  world ;  and  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Lindsays  "  have  become  public  property,  to  be  used 
as  such. 

Family  histories  are  necessarily  wings,  or  con- 
tingents, to  national  histories.     They  either  give, 
or  they  should  afford,  more  detailed  narratives  con- 
nected with  the  old  state  and  circumstances  of  small 
districts  than  may  be  found  in  works  of  general 
history ;  but  they  cannot  minutely  dotail  the  events 
connected  with  one  family,  and  omit  a  general  re- 
view of  circumstances  connected  with  their  con- 
temporaries— sometimes  their  allies,  often  their 
rivals.     The  pride  of  birth,  encouraged  by  such 
works,  is  of  small  consequence  in  the  present  day. 
No  man  is  the  worse  for  believing  that  he  is  come  of 
decent  people ;  and  the  probability  is  strong  that 
he  will  be  little  better  of  supposin!^  that  somo  of  his 
ancestors  wore  mail,  and  rode  out  to  fight  on  barbed 
chargers.     All  that  he  can  make  out  of  the  latter 
circumstance  is,  the  combined  prudence  and  wealth 
of  these  old  gentlemen,  w^ho  did  not  unnecessarily 
expose  their  bodies  to  blows  from  edge  tools.     The 
vassal  who  fought  in  woollens  on  their  side  was, 
perhaps,  tho  bravest  man  ;  but  certainly  his  cou- 
rage was  more  directly  tried,  for  ho  had  less  than 
his  leader  between  him  and  danger  and  death. 
The  pride  of  descent  is,  moreover,  greatly  checked 
by  the  limited  length  of  the  line  in  this  country. 
Lord  Lindsay  is  best  known  in  the  world  by  his  ex- 
cellent letters  from  the  East     AVhcn  collecting 
their  materials  he  had  for  guides  many  Arabs  who 
were  proud,  and  would,  necessarily,  have  been  tat- 
tered, if  their  climate  had  made  a  great  and  steady 


demand  on  their  rosour^os  for  clothing  of  any  sort. 
These  Arabs  would  fairly  out-reckon  the  Lind- 
say, the  Lindeseye,  or  the  Limesay — ^whatever  or- 
thography his  lordship  might  adopt  in  the  East — by 
two  thousand  years  or  more.  They  would  never  stop 
till  they  reached  Ishmael;  and  Lord  Lindsay  could 
carry  them  on  till  Adam — from  the  head  of  their 
clans  to  the  first  of  tho  world.  Another  considera- 
tion, and  one  of  more  importance  in  checking  tho 
aristocratic  feeling  arising  from  pride  of  birth,  is  tho 
great  number  of  people  who  can  be  fairly  counted 
on  as  participating  in  the  solid  advantages  which 
may  accrue  from  this  possession.  Lord  Lindsay 
writes  lives  of  the  Lindsays,  and  has  some  satisfac- 
tion in  dedicating  his  work  to  Sir  Contts  and 
Margaret  Lindsay ;  but  here  in  the  directory  is  tho 
firm  of  Lindsay  and  Company,  Lindsays  and  Lind- 
says, Lindsays  Brothers — Peter  and  James,  William 
and  John,  George  and  David,  as  the  case  may  be — 
drapers  and  clothiers,  wine  and  spirit  merchants, 
calico  printers,  button  or  doll-eye  manufacturers, 
smiths  and  engineers — anything  you  please— but 
they  are  a  respectable  firm,  who  hold  their  account 
far  more  than  square  at  tlieir  bankers',  pay  cash, 
and  care  nothing  for  nobody  farther  than  serves 
to  promote  their  own  interest.  Their  grandfather 
was  a  Lindsay,  and  a  decent  hodman.  Now,  what 
have  they  to  do  with  Earl  David?  Here  is 
Peter  Lindsay,  the  railway  porter,  an  active,  in- 
telligent man — a  credit  to  tho  family — who  works 
duly  from  morn  to  night  for  fifteen  shillings  paid 
to  him  weekly.  But,  my  lord,  ho  may  be  as  directly 
and  honourably  descended  from  Earl  Beardie,  the 
\  tiger,  as  yourself — he  may  be  your  own  cousin,  not 
very  many  degrees  removed ;  and  all  the  lapse  be- 
tween him  and  you,  on  the  social  scale,  per  tho 
operation  of  the  entail  and  primogeniture  laws,  may 
have  occurred  with  no  demerit  on  his  part,  and  as 
little  on  that  of  his  ancestry,  and  without  any 
merit  to  you  or  yours.  The  porterage  of  the  coun- 
try is  borne,  in  a  large  proportion,  by  tho  younger 
sons  of  younger  sons,  on  whom  the  calamity  of 
coming  late  into  tho  world  has  fallen  for  eight  or 
ten  generations ;  or,  as  the  present  €U>vemor- Ge- 
neral of  India,  when  a  candidate  for  the  represen- 
tation of  Edinburgh,  expressed  it,  for  twenty- 
seven  generations.  The  division  of  ancestral  merit 
or  demerit  does  not  even  end  here.    The  practice  of 
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naming  a  man  after  hid  fatber  being  rerj  nnifonn, 
is  also  very  oonyenient.  Thia  ia  one  of  those  oases 
in  which  whatever  is,  ia  right ;  still  it  admits  of 
some  doubt  whether  a  child  is  not  more  likely  to 
resemble  its  mother  than  its  father.  Even  nurses, 
and  tbe  gossips  of  a  neighbourhood,  arc  sometimes 
compelled  reluctantly  to  acknowledge  that  such  is 
the  case.  Taking  that  view  of  affairs,  how  widely 
are  the  honours  of  the  greatest  houses  circulated  ; 
and  how  little  of  them  really  remains  to  the  person 
who,  by  virtue  of  the  law,  bears  at  present  the  re- 
presentation of  the  old  feudal  barons !  In  order  to 
ascei*tain  anybody's  claim  on  the  good  or  bad  deeds 
of  these  old  Lindsays,  a  family  map  would  require 
to  be  drawn,  over  an  extent  equivalent  to  the  front 
of  his  house,  and  then  examined.  The  House  of 
Peers,  in  recent  times,  have  been  compelled  to  dig 
men  out  of  the  lowest  places  in  society,  to  assume  the 
coronet  and  the  estate  claimed  for  them  by  clover  at- 
torneys. "  Then,' '  say  the  Lord  Lindsays  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  "we  have  the  goods,  the  estate,  the  fortune 
of  the  house."  So  yon  have;  and  so  has  John  Grubb, 
the  retired  cotton  broker,  goods,  estate,  and  fortune 
equal,  or  more  than  equal,  to  your  own.  That  is 
but  the  pride  of  riches — a  mean  feeling.  And  if 
yon  plead  possession  of  the  hereditary  titles  and 
privileges,  we  must  acknowledge  your  veracity ;  but 
when  her  Majesty  the  Queen  takes  Sir  Robert  Peel 
by  the  hand,  and  places  him  amongst  the  Peers, 
which  she  will  do  whenever  ho  pleases,  his  titles 
and  privileges  will  equal  your  own  ;  and  the  Lives 
of  the  Peels  will  begin,  in  our  fathers'  times,  with 
that  of  an  honest  and  worthy  man. 

A  satirical  passage  in  one  of  Dean  Swift's  ser- 
mons has  been  recently  made  familiar  to  newspaper 
readers.  ''  Brethren,"  said  the  Dean,  "  three  kinds 
of  pride  exist — pride  of  birth,  pride  of  riches,  and 
pride  of  talents.  With  the  last-named  vile  wicked- 
ness, none  of  you  are  chargeable,  and  I  shall  say 
nothing  on  that  subject."  The  sarcasm  would  be 
entirely  inapplicable  to  Lord  Lindsay's  work,  or  to 
anything  in  which  he  engaged.  The  talent  dis- 
played in  his  works  is  unquestionable.  Few  more 
agreeable  writers  exist  at  the  present  day.  He 
goes  into  all  his  subjects  with  an  enthusiasm  de- 
serving praise,  and  worthy  of  imitation,  and  covers 
over  disquisitions,  naturally  dry,  with  a  mantle 
woven  by  a  bright  and  sparkling  genius. 

We  do  not  wish  to  stand  amongst  those  who  de- 
spise the  research  displayed  in  works  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  histories  of  families  are  the  rills  that 
compose  the  histories  of  nations — the  great  rivers 
of  narrative  that  absorb  all  attention.  The  storied 
traditions  of  old  houses  are  a  succession  of  biogra- 
phies formed  from  the  salient  points  in  the  history 
of  men  who  exercised  great  influence  during  their 
lives.  Whatever  advantage  attaches  to  other  bio- 
graphies clings  to  them,  with  this  difference,  that 
we  get  at  the  com  generally  without  the  chaff. 
They  are  full  of  data  from  which  to  judge  the 
characteristics  of  society  in  bygone  years  ;  and,  if 
they  sometimes  lay  bare  deeds  of  nnpalliated 
wickedness,  yet  aro  these  dark  shades  brightened 
by  many  noble  gleams  of  truth  and  kindness;  better 
than  valour;  nobler  than  cold,  dry,  stem  wisdom. 

These  old  houses  mn  out  like  the  great  rivers  of 


the  world,  very  generally  in  diverse  branehes.  They 
may  have  one  deep  channel  in  the  lineal  branch, 
on  which  old  honours  and  properties  centre ;  but 
many  noble  streams  are  traced  to  the  parent  river, 
that  have  wandered  from  it  far  away  ere  they  meet 
the  sea ;  while,  of  its  waters,  more  still  may  have 
sunk  into  the  earth,  doing  work  not  less  valuable 
than  that  which  glitters  on  the  surface ;  and  some 
may  have  disappeared  amongst  the  intervening 
banks  of  the  shore,  forming,  if  their  noble  cousins 
please,  the  quicksands  of  our  democracy,  who  may 
be  not  ineptly  described,  in  the  language  of  the  old 
Hungarian  constitution,  as  **  tnisera  plebs  contri- 

We  may  torn  to  the  lives  of  the  Lindsays  in 
particular,  for  they  combine  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting passages  in  Scottish  history.  Lord  Lind- 
say traces  their  origin  to  a  Norman  knight;  and 
there  they  are  lost.  The  most  curious  inqnlry  re- 
garding all  our  aristocracy,  and,  of  course,  ro^aet" 
Ing  the  people,  has  yet  crept  no  farther  than  th» 
Baltic  ;  but  they  did  not  originate  on  the  shoivs  of 
the  North.  They  were  there  only  pilgrims  and 
strangers,  emigrants  on  the  route  westward;  Imt 
all  these  northern  nations  had  a  former  home  in  tbe 
East,  and  the  interval  that  elapsed  from  their  disap- 
pearance out  of  Asia  to  their  invasion  of  central 
and  civilized  Europe,  from  the  North,  is  the  period 
of  which,  as  respects  its  character  and  duration,  the 
greatest  ignorance  exists. 

The  researches  into  the  eariy  history  of  the  clan 
may  be  passed  over  without  a  general  expression  of 
belief  in  their  descendant's  opinion,  that  they  all 
came  from  France.     That  part  of  the  book  wenid 
hardly  bear  to  be  disputed,  if  we  were  to  admit  the 
statement,  which  is  not  proved  (page  3, Vol.  1),  ttiat 
the  names  of  Lindsay  and  Limesay  are  identical, 
both  of  them  implying  "  Isle  of  Limetrees  ;'*  for 
the  Limesays  are  an  old  French  family,  whose  de- 
scendant by  tbe  female  line  preceded  the  "Lind- 
say*' here  in  publishing  in  France  a  history  of  the  raee 
half-a-century  since.  The  Limesays  of  France  fkiled, 
says  Lord  Lindsay,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  the  expression  means  that  a  female 
succeeded  to  their  estates,  and  married  some  baron 
with  a  different  name,  which  was,  of  course,  assumed 
by  their  descendants.     The  Limesays,  on  that  ac- 
count, failed  not.    They,  doubtless,  may  be  found  in 
the  faubourgs  of  Paris,  amongst  the  looms  of  Lyons, 
on  the  quays  of  Marseilles,  or  the  fhrms  of  the  de- 
partments.    *«  The  name  of  a  barony,**  says  Skene, 
in  his  history  of  the  Highlands,  quoted  in  this  work, 
''was  exclusively  used  by  its  possessors  and  de- 
scendants ;  and  the  possession  of  a  territorial  name 
of  barony  as  surely  marks  out  a  descent  from  some 
of  tho  ancient  barons  as  if  every  step  of  the  gene- 
alogy could  be  proved.**    This  assertion,  quite  coa« 
sistent,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  truth,  made  by  a 
most  distinguished  antiquarian,   humbles  aH  old 
aristocratic  ideas  of  "  blood  and  pedigree  **  to  tiie 
Highland  level :  for  they  must  be  shared  by  many 
amongst  us  in  the  humblest  positions  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  barons 
earn  bread  at  the  lowliest  avocations. 

Our  author  believes  that  the  EngCsh  *'  Lyndy- 
says  ^  shared  tho  fate  of  the  Fria<^ 
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that  is,  became  extinct  ia  the  male  branch  ;  bat  he 
does  not  prore  satisfactorily,  and  addaces  no  clear 
eridence  from  any  other  authority,  that  the  ''Lyndy- 
says"  did  not  exist  and  flourish  in  England  before 
the  arriral  of  the  Normans — in  other  words,  that 
the  great  district  of  Lindesey,  in  Lincolnshire,  was 
not  represented  by  a  Saxon  family  of  that  name, 
and  that  the  Scottish  Lindsays  are  not  descen- 
dants of  the  Saxon  earl — who  may  have  found  a  re- 
fage  in  the  court  of  Malcolm  Caenmore,  to  which 
many  Saxons  fled  with  the  royal  Saxon  family,  and 
were  kindly  received,  in  gratitude  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  Malcolm  Caenmore  at  the  English  court, 
during  his  exile. 

A  descent  from  a  Saxon  earl  is  not  less  credit* 
able  for  all  good  purposes  than  one  from  a  Norman 
baron;  and,  so  far  as  the  Scottish  Lindsays  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  more  probable  turn  in  their  genealogy. 
The  existence  of  a  French  Norman  family  of  the 
name  of  Limesay  is  proved.  The  extension  of  a 
branch  of  this  family  to  England,  with  the  Normans, 
is  almost  equaUy  clear;  but  the  existence  of  two 
names  so  nearly  resembling  each  other  as  Lyndysay 
or  Lyndeseye,  and  Limesay,  does  not  prove  them  to 
be  the  same,  although,  at  a  subsequent  period,  they 
may  have  been  confounded  with  each  other,  as  was 
doubtless  the  case  in  England. 

A  chi^ter  follows  on  the  origin  of  the  difierent 
races  that  people  these  islands;  and  Lord  Lindsay 
adopts  the  views  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  Celts 
are  a  mixed  race,  mixed  in  a  more  marked  degree 
than  the  Teutonic,  to  which  both  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans belong — insomuch  as  that  the  descendants  of 
Japheth  and  Ham  are  intermingled  amongst  the 
Celts — endorsing  thus  a  curious  legend  in  old  Irish 
tradition.  The  origin  of  the  Teutonic  race  is  hid- 
den in  the  deepest  gloom.  They  came  thundering 
down,  we  are  told  by  Lord  Lindsay,  from  the  Per- 
sian mountains;  and  it  may  be  true,  but  the  subject 
requires,  and  would  repay,  more  minute  inquiry 
than  it  has  ever  yet  received.  If  they  came  from 
the  Persian  mountains,  they  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
completing  the  circle  by  the  re -occupation  of  the 
same  mountains  again. 

Lord  Lindsay  holds,  **  though  it  may  be  unpala- 
table to  our  national  pride,  that  the  Scoto-Pictish 
Kingdom  was  subjected,  not  in  property,  but  politi- 
cally, to  the  Saxon  Kings; "  and  states,  on  what  he 
calls  "  incontrovertible  historical  evidence,*'  that  the 
Saxon ''Basileus,"or  "Emperor, held  this  superiority 
*-not,  as  may  be  supposed,  over  provinces  feudally 
held  of  England,  but  over  the  whole  of  the  Scottish 
dominions  of  the  Scottish  kings — a  superiority,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  purely  political,  and  implying 
neither  right  to  the  soil,  nor  interference  with  the 
national  laws,  liberties,  and  manners — ^while  the 
protection  thus  accorded  to  the  Scottish  kings 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  dependence,  saved 
those  laws  and  liberties,  in  instances  innumerable, 
from  annihilation.*'  AYe  can  make  nothing  out 
of  a  superiority  which  was  not  to  interfere  with  pro- 
perty, with  laws,  with  national  liberties,  or  national 
manners.  Lord  Lindsay  might  perceive  that  these 
exceptions  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  exist- 
<uice«  Tbey  occupy  the  entire  ground,  without 
W»tiog  to  the  superiority  claimed  the  breirfth  of 


la  needle  point.  This  superiority  could  not  have 
existed  during  the  many  hundred  years  of  Boman 
occupation  of  England,  and  of  the  south  of  Scotr 
land»  when  walls  were  formed  from  sea  to  sea*  to 
build  out  the  northern  tribes.  It  could  not  have 
existed  when  the  distressed  ancient  Britons  and 
Roman  colonists,  whose  descendants  are  stilly  we^ 
believe,  existing  in  England  and  Scotland,  begged 
a  legion  or  two  from  Rome  to  save  them  from  their 
destructive  and  irritated  neighbours.  It  could  not 
have  existed  during  the  Heptarchy;  for  to  which  of 
the  Saxon  kingdoms  was  Scottish  fealty  due?  It  waa 
only  after  England  began  to  be  consolidated  by 
Alfred,  that  any  claim  of  this  nature  could  have  been 
possibly  raised.  History  thowg  that  the  Saxon 
monarchs,  from  Alfred  to  Harold,  never  were  in  a 
condition  to  make  any  claim  of  that  nature.  It. 
could  not  have  grown  up  during  the  reign  of  Mal- 
colm Caenmore's  predecessor;  and  it  could  not  bavo 
been  preferred  during  the  period  immediately  pna* 
ceding  that,  for  Scotland  was  divided  amongst  dif- 
ferent chiefs,  who  exercised  regal  authority^  and 
one  of  whom  invaded  England.  The  superiority 
claimed  resolves  itself  into  a  defensive  alliance,eom* 
mon  amongst  nations  at  all  times;  for  a  auperiority 
that  could  not  touch  property,  nuinners,  laws,  or 
liberty,  is  nothing,  and  eco  nihUo  nikUfit.  The  pre- 
tence  originated  in  the  cireomstanoe  that  the  Scot- 
tish kings  were  sometimes  extensive  English  land- 
owners, and,  in  that  capacity,  were  as  much  fendar 
tories  of  the  English  crown  as  any  other  owners  of 
the  English  soiL  The  only  "incontrorertible  hiatorl^ 
cal  authority,"  quoted  by  Lord  Lindsay  is  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  I  His  lordship  alleges  that  the 
historical  fact — the  imaginary  superiority— may  be 
**  unpalatable  to  our  national  pride;"  but  we  do  not 
share  that  feeling.  We  cannot  get  oter  the  fiwsts 
that  England  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  larger, 
more  populous^  and  wealthier  country  than  Scot- 
land ;  and  these  facts  are  not  unpalatable.  We 
cannot  change  them,  and  have  no  reason  to 
be  nationally  ashamed  of  their  existence.  If, 
therefore,  the  Saxon  emperors,  as  they  are  styled, 
had  achieved  a  superiority  of  some  kind,  and  the 
one  claimed  for  them  is  impossible,  the  Scotch 
could  have  had  no  more  reason  to  be  hurt  by  the 
result,  in  their  feelings  of  national  pride,  than  any 
other  small  nation  beaten  by  a  great  power.  The 
conquest  of  Scotland  was  not  an  achievement  cal- 
culated to  reflect  additional  honour  on  the  rivals  of 
France.  We  treat  the  claim,  therefore,  as  any 
other  groundless  statement  put  now  in  a  form  that 
could  not  be  true.  Lord  Lindsay,  indeed,  saya 
that  Malcolm  Caenmore  failed  in  endeavouring  to 
throw  off  this  saperiority  at  the  date  of  the  Con* 
quest,  and  was  compelled  to  do  homage  te  WiUiacn 
the  Conqueror;  while,  in  the  same  page,  he  informa 
us  that  Malcolm's  successor,  Edgar,  assumed  the 
titlo  of  **  Bassileus,'*  or  Emperor  of  Britain,  being 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  English  crown,  by  ma* 
temal  descent ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  Norman  kings  would  have  prevented 
the  employment  of  any  of  their  titles  by  ona 
of  their  feudal  dependants,  if  they  had  been 
in  a  condition  to  enforce  obedience.  A  feudal  in- 
ferior wai  not  likely  to  adviaco  imch  clainu  «n4 
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to  me  thU  titl^.  Wo  cannoi  donbt  the  cWilizing 
resalts  to  Scotland  from  the  inflax  of  Saxon 
earls  and  refagees  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest. 
The  lecurity  found  by  them  north  of  the  border 
erineoB  the  utter  hollo wness  of  this  claim  for  snpe- 
%iorit}r  on  the  part  of  the  English  crown.  If  supe- 
riority meant  anything,  it  would  carry  the  power 
to  expel  rebels  against  the  English  king  from  the 
boundaries  of  Scotland.  If  Malcolm  Caenmore  paid 
homage  to  William  the  Norman  for  the  crown  of 
Seotland,  he  would  have  been  required  to  expel 
the  Saxon  refugees  from  his  court  and  the  country. 
This  demand  seems  never  to  haye  been  made,  and 
eertainly  it  was  not  conceded.  The  great  immi- 
gration of  Saxon  refugees,  '*  the  noblest  of  the  na- 
tion," into  Scotland,  after  the  Xorman  conquest, 
while  it  tended  to  advance  the  country,  also  fixed 
th«  implacable  hatred  to  English  power,  entertained 
by  those  refugees,  into  the  national  feeling,  and 
prolonged  it  for  centuries  after  its  origin  was  for- 
gotten. The  English  and  Scottish  nations  had  no 
eaases  of  quarrel ;  but  the  Scottish  people  repre- 
sented, undoubtedly,  the  Saxon  enmity  to  the  Nor- 
man power,  eyen  oiler  the  latter  had  assumed  the 
Saxon  name.  The  number  of  Norman  barons  who 
are  supposed  to  have  found  their  way  into  Scotland 
is  ao  evidence  on  this  subject ;  for  the  alliance  of 
Scotland  with  France  was  long  and  intimate,  and 
Norman  families  reached  this  country  direct  from 
the  Norwegian  rocks  and  the  Baltic  shore.  Lord 
Lindsay,  in  reference  to  this  source  of  civilization, 
says: — 

**  The  completion  of  the  groundwork  of  Scottish  cinlization, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Norman  element,  the  feudal  Uiw,  and 
the  monaitjc  system,  was  reserved  for  David  I.,  youngest  son  of 
Malcolm  and  Margaret,  and  successor  of  Alexander  I. — the  sainted 
son  of  a  sainted  mother,  and  allowed,  even  hy  Buchanan,  to  pre- 
sent the  perfect  model  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  sovereign.  Edu- 
cated in  Kngland  among  the  most  accomplished  and  chivalrous  of 
the  Normans,  he  had  imbibed  their  character  and  principles ;  and 
even  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  during  his  administration 
of  Strathclyde  or  Cumbria,  he  conceived  the  scheme  of  human- 
izing his  country  by  introducing  a  new  race  of  proprietors  from 
Normandy  and  England — colonists,  not  conquerors — men  who 
would  diffuse  the  saperior  civilization  of  the  South,  foster  the 
religiona  establishmente  he  proposed  to  scatter  over  the  land,  and 
oontrol  the  barbarism  of  the  natives ;  and  the  wisdom  and  dis- 
crimination with  which  he  selected  these  colonists  are  evinced 
by  the  superior  happiness  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  Scotland 
daring  the  reign  of  his  successors  down  to  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  whole  history,  in  fact,  of  ScotUnd,  subse- 
quently to  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  is  that  of  the  working  ont 
of  the  scheme  first  organised  and  brought  into  systematic  action 
by  St.  David ;  and  the  mingling  of  races  thus  associated,  the 
Celt,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman,  each  strongly  opposed  in  cha- 
Tsoter,  neither  absolutely  subjected  to  the  others,  and  all  of  them 
oontribnting  their  quota  or  element  to  the  formation  of  that  na- 
tional character  which  has  been  the  result  of  their  fusion,  is  the 
cause,  in  great  measure,  of  those  strong  lights  and  deep  shadows, 
of  that  strange  antagonism  of  feelings  and  principles,  sometimes 
in  advance,  sometimes  in  the  rear,  of  the  times,  wUch  renders 
the  history  of  Scotland  so  picturesque  and  peculiar.** 

James  the  Seventh  represented  St.  David  as  a 
''sair  saunt  for  the  crown;"  hut  the  introduction 
of  all  that  vas  civilizing  in  the  monastic  system 
into  Scotland  occurred  long  hefore  this  period,  and 
▼as  the  labour  of  love  performed  by  the  Culdees. 
Lord  Lindsay  surely  does  not  mean  to  allege  that 


the  walls  of  old  lona  were  buUt  by  the  Normans. 
The  <•  Lives  of  the  Lindsays"  commences  at  this  pe- 


riod— the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century—^  com* 
paratively  modem  date.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  Lindsays  became  oonnectcd 
with  the  district  of  Crawford — the  barren  ground 
intersected  now  by  the  Caledonian  rtulway,  and 
forming  the  highest  summits,  that  have  given  the 
engineers  the  greatest  trouble,  and  from  which  the 
Annan  and  the  Clyde  run  south  and  west,  in  difld- 
rent  directions,  to  the  sea.  The  Earldom  of  Craw- 
ford was,  therefore,  long  retained  in  the  £unily  of 
the  Lindsays  after  their  chief  possessions  were 
achieved  in  Forfarshire;  and  their  principal  reai- 
dences  were  at  Edzell,  in  Glenesk ;  and  Finhaveo, 
on  the  South  Esk,  in  that  county.  The  Liudsajs, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  became  the  first  Dukes  of 
Montrose;  although  the  title  subsequently  fell  to 
"  the  gallant  Graham,'*  as  did  the  lands  of  Craw- 
ford to  the  great  family  of  the  stem  Douglasses. 

We  have  already  mentioned  a  feature,  if  not  a 
peculiarity,  in  Scottish  nationality  that  is  calculated 
to  reduce  the  pride  of  the  highest  and  oldest  of  the 
noble  families  in  their  genealogies ;  for  the  honoors 
of  the  proudest  houses  are,  or  they  may  be^  shared 
with  the  humblest  men.      The  tendency  of  the 
Scottish  commonalty  to  traco  back,  and  claim  de- 
scent from,  or  connexion  with,  some  great  family, 
has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  satire.     It  has 
been  most  distinctly  marked  amongst  tho  Highland 
clansmen,  who  had  the  most  direct  and  legitimate 
right  to  such  advantage  and  honour  as  they^coald 
derive  from  the  claim;  for,  amongst  the  original 
Scots  and  Picts,  the  land  was  held  in  common— 
the  chieftain  was  an  elective  official,  whose  power 
and  privileges  were  derived  from  the  suffrages  of 
his  neighbours  and  relatives,  and  who  had  no  more 
right  to  alienate  their  property  in  his  own  favour, 
or  in  that  of  others,  than  the  director  of  a  public 
institution  to  appropriate  its  funds.     Purists  with 
titles  look  horrors  at  the  presumed  delinquencies  of 
a  Hudson ;  but  if  all  could  be  proved  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  York  and  North  Midland  write,  so> 
thing  would  be  shown  more  corrupt  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  of  their  estates  were  obtained  in 
early  times.    Their  ancestors  were  appointed  chair- 
men of  the  clans'  directors,  and  they  seized  railJ, 
stations,  locomotives,  waggons,  carriages,  and  earth- 
work— the  whole  plants  and  the  whole  receipts; 
charging  their  relatives  "fares"  for  living  upon 
and  tilling  their  own  land.     These  appropriations 
were  greatly  expedited  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Norman  or  Saxon  feudal  system  into  Scotland ;  bat 
they  are  not  forgotten.    Two  years  since,  we  heard 
an  officer  in  her  Majesty's  service,  a  younger  brother 
of  a  Highland  chieftain,  in  a  promiscuous  assem- 
blage, accuse  the  Highland  landlords^  not  merely 
of  a  harsh,  but  of  a  dishonest,  expulsion  of  thdr  oot^ 
tiers  and  clansmen.     The  traditions  regarding  the 
old  state  of  Celtic  property  have  had  their  effect  in 
embittering  the  changes  that  have  occurred  on 
EUghland  estates  ;  and  it  may  be  an  apdpgy  for 
various  atrocities  in  Ireland,  that  the  perpetrators 
really  believed  themselves  to  be  the  avengers,  by 
wild  justice,  of  great  wrongs.     In  the  lowland  di^ 
tricts  of  Scotland,  the  barons,  as  they  were  termed, 
were  often  nothing  more  ^an  pilgrim  fathers, 
whose  descendants  ramified  into  many  Umnirj, 
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and  a  iew  owners.  At  page  117,  toI.  1,  Lord 
Lindsay  describes  the  result  of  thcso  arrange- 
ments : — 

**Thns  hr,  the  picture  I  bave  drawn  bears  a  close   rcscm. 
blance  to  the  feudalism  of  the  Contiaent.     Bat,  owing  to  the 
mixture  of  Celtic  and  Norman  blood,  a  pecoliar  element  mingled 
from  the  first  in  the  fendality  of  Scotbind,  and  has  left  its  in> 
delible  impress  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  thonght  in  the 
conntry.     Differently  from  what  was  the  case  in  England,  the 
Scoto-Norman  races  were  i)ecaliarly  prolific,  and  population  was 
enooiuaged  as  much  as  possible.     The  Earl  and  Baron  bestowed 
ft  fief,  for  an  example,  on  each  of  his  fonr  sons,  who  paid  him 
tribute  in  rent  and  serrice ;  each  son  subdiTided  his  fief  again 
among  his  own  children,  and  they  again  among  theirs,  till  the 
blood  of  the  highest  noble  in  the  land  was  flowing  in  that  of  the 
meanest  peasant,  at  no  remote  intenral.     This  was  a  subject  of 
pride,  not  shame,  in  ScotUnd.    Within  three  or  four  centuries 
after  their  settlement  in  the  North,  aboTe  one  hundred  different 
minor  hooses,  or  families  of  Lindsays,  were  flourishing  in  Scot, 
land,  many  of  them  powerful  independent  barons,  holding  t« 
cofn/e  of  the  Crown — many  more,  vassals  of  the  house  of  Craw- 
iwd — ^the  greater  number  settled  in  Angos,  and  the  snrrounding 
counties,  yet  others,  in  districts  more  remote,  and  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom — all  of  them,  however,  acknowledging  the 
£arls  of  Crawford  as  the  chiefs  of  their  blood,  and  maintaining 
constant  intercourse  with  them,  either  by  assistance  in  their  feuds, 
or  by  sending  their  sons  to  seek  serrice,  either  with  them,  or 
their  more  powexiial  kinsmen — the  whole  cUm  thus  forming,  col- 
lectively, more  particularly  during  the  fifteenth  century,  a  great 
barrier  and  brei^ater  between  the  fertile  Eastern  Lowlands  and 
the  lawless  dans  of  the  Highlands.   This  is  no  imaginaiy  sketch. 
The  charters  of  the  Earls  of  Crawford,  and  of  their  principal 
cadets,  through  sercral  centuries,  bear  witness  to  the  constant 
interoonrse  maintained,  even  with  branches  settled  for  genera- 
tions in  districts  Su  removed  from  Angus,  but  whose  claims  of 
kindred  were  never  forgotten  by  themselves  or  overlooked  by 
their  chiefs ;  while  a  constant  preference  was  given  to  priests, 
notaries,  pedagogues,  tradesmen,  and  even  domestic  servants,  of 
the  named  blood  of  Lindsay.    A  prindplo  of  union  and  attach- 
ment thus  reigned  throughout  the  whole  race ;  the  tic  of  con- 
sanguinity was  carefully  acknowledged  in  each  ascending  stage — 
the  meanest  felt  liimself  akin  to  the  highest — the  feudal  bond 
was  sweetened  by  blood,  and  the  duty  to  their  chief  became  the 
paramount  principle  of  action;  and  it  is  to  this  mixture  of  feu- 
dalism and  patriarchism,  the  result  of  the  mingling  of  races 
above  alluded  to,  and  reigning  throughout  the  whole  social  sys- 
ton,  that  much  of  that  good  faith,  which  a  celebrated  historian 
of  France  has  recognised  as  the  distinguishing  and  redeeming 
feature  of  feudal  times  in  Scotland — passion  and  conviction  bear- 
ing even  a  stronger  sway  than  selfish  interest — is  attributable. 
The  value  for  names,  is,  indeed,  still  strong  in  Scotiand — a  link 
of  mutual  interest  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  who  bear 
thd  same  patronymic.    It  is  rare  to  find  a  Lindsay,  a  llay,  a 
Drnmmond,  in  the  lower  orders,  who  has  not  some  tradition,  at 
least,  of  descent,  from  the  Ilouaes  of  Perth,  Errol,  or  Crawford. 
And  these  traditions  form,  not  nnfrequcntly,  a  strong  moral 
motive,  producing  self-respect,  exertion,  and  independence,  and 
deterring  individuala  who  inherit  them,  from  doing  aught  un- 
worthy of  the  race  they  attach  them  to.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
of  late  years  to  undervalue  feudal  and  patriarchal  times.  They 
exhibit,  it  is  true,  but  a  limited  and  partial  stage  of  civilization; 
but  no  nation  ever  rose  to  enduring  oonstitntional  greatness 
without  passing  throngh  feudalism,  or  something  akin  to  it. 
And  we  must  not  forget  that  we  always  in  a  rude  age  hear  of  the 
bad  rather  than  the  good,  of  those  who  are  the  curse  rather  than 
the  salt  of  society.     There  must  have  been  much  happiness  and 
much  virtue  which  we  do  not  hear  of." 

So  originated  the  old  proverb  that  blood  is  thicker 
or  stronger  than  water  ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
Lindsays,  that  they  seem  to  have  introduced  and 
cnltiyated  learning  amongst  their  dependants  and 
followers  in  Angus.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth, 
and  early  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  many  of  the 
commonalty  amongst  the  Lindsays  could  write 
wen.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  one  of 
the  Lindsays,  Earl  Crawford,  was  tbe  first  baron 


to  introduce  the  evil  system  of  entails  in  Scotland. 
The  fortunes  of  the  family  had  risen  and  fallen  bf 
matrimonial  alliances ;  and  against  further  vicissi- 
tudes  to  the  Lindsays  by  this  cause,  he  entailed 
on  the  heirs  male  of  his  house,  being  Lindsays,  ex- 
cluding the  female  side,  and  so  securing,  as  he  be- 
lieved, the  perpetuity  of  his  name  in  the  land.  Man 
proposes,  and  Grod  performs.  There  are  no  Lindsays 
now  in  the  braes  of  Angus;  the  name  is  hardly, 
we  believe,  on  the  roll  of  justices  or  commissioners 
of  supply  for  Angus  and  Meams,  where  the  great 
Earls  of  Crawford,  from  their  fortresses  of  Edzell 
and  Finhaven,  issued  their  commands  with  sove- 
reign authority.  The  Ogilvys,  who  were  some- 
times their  allies,  and  sometimes  their  foes,  sur- 
vive, and  are  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Airly ; 
but  tho  Lindsays  are  almost  obliterated  from  that 
part  of  tho  land — a  fate  not  unmeet  in  the  case  of 
those  who,  having  an  ambition  to  fulfil,  made  pro- 
vision against  the  dealings  of  Providence  in  a  way 
at  once  unnatural,  and  calculated  to  work,  as  it  has 
wrought,  tho  greatest  harm  to  their  oountryi  The 
first  act  of  entail  was  of  necessity  dishonest.  The  old 
castle  of  Edzell  is  now  forgotten,  and  yet  it  was  once 
"  tho  finest  and  stateliest  mansion  in  the  east  coun- 
try." Tho  new  town  of  Edzell,  designed  by  one 
of  tho  last  Earls  Crawford,  was  never  built ;  and 
the  visitor  to  the  scenery  of  the  North  Esk  at  Gan- 
nochio — ^the  pass  of  the  river  from  the  high  to  the 
low  country — ^finds  a  village  of  a  few  houses,  hidden 
from  the  busy  world,  where  once  ^*  the  Lyndsays 
held  their  court.'* 

Wo  do  not  comprehend  the  zeal  of  Lord  Lind- 
say in  endeavouring  to  establish  that  shadow  of 
supremacy  for  England  over  Scotland  claimed  by 
the  former  power,  unless  it  be  to  cover  the  conduct 
of  his  own  ancestry ;  for,  as  he  says,  the  admission 
rescues  us  from  the  **  inevitable  and  surely  more  un- 
palatable alternative  of  confessing  our  ancestors  in 
1171:  and  1290  to  hare  been  dastards  and  villains.*' 
Wo  can  explain  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  nobles, 
and,  amongst  others,  of  more  than  ono  Lindsay, 
upon  a  different  ground  than  either  downright 
cowardice  or  villany.  They  were  large  holders  of 
land  both  in  England  and  Scotland  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  had  learned  to  "gripe  fast."  They 
were  willing  to  vindicate  their  northern  indepen- 
dence, if  thoy  could  still  retain  their  southern 
wealth.  Their  circumstances  were  undoubtedly 
trying,  and  their  position  incompatible  with  their 
duty  to  Scotland,  as  subjects  to  England  as  feudal 
barons.  Even  the  Scottish  kings  held  possession 
of  lands  in  England ;  and,  at  one  time,  were  the 
acknowledged  feudal  superiors  of  part  of  what  is 
now  embraced  in  the  boundaries  of  that  country, 
A  regular  war  between  England  and  Scotland  in- 
volved a  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Lindsays, 
who  held  wide  and  valuable  estates  in  the  former 
country.  We  are  not,  therefore,  astonished  at  their 
attempts  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  by  tha 
acknowledgment  of  a  claim  by  England,  which  was 
only  offered  as  a  shadow,  until  the  dispute  regard- 
ing the  succession  between  Baliol  and  Bruce,  when 
Edward  of  England  gave  greater  solidity  to  the 
pretensions  of  that  crown. 

When  BfJiol  ottc^^e4  to  the  crown,  ho  wa^ 
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compelled  io  refiist  the  unjust  aggressions  of  Ed- 
w«r4 — ^vas  forced  into  war»  and  defeated  at  Dan- 
bar,  The  signature  of  the  Ragman's  Roll  followed, 
on  which  the  names  of  all  the  Lindsays  were  in- 
scribed. In  fact,  all  the  names  of  the  Scottish 
barons*  with  few  exceptions,  were  placed  there. 
Only  two  noted  exceptions  occar,  those  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray.  The  great 
barons  had  English  lands  which  were  dear  to  them, 
and  their  example  influenced  their  minor  followers. 
The  common  people  had  no  temptation  to  swerre 
ftom  their  country's  cause,  and  they  loyed  it  more 
than  life.  They  were  not  left  without  a  leader. 
The  brayest  and  the  purest  knight  on  thja  rolls  of 
Scottish  chivalry  became  the  instrument  of  working 
out  his  country^s  freedom.  The  annals  of  no 
nation  contain  greater  or  more  disinterested  achieve- 
ments  than  those  of  William  Wallace.  In  all  his 
struggles  he  was  well  supported  by  the  commonalty 
of  Scotland — ^the  men  who  have  embalmed  his  me- 
mory in  their  traditions,  and  in  the  affections  of 
Baecessive  generations,  for  well  nigh  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  Lindsays  did  not 
all  stand  long  on  the  side  of  power  and  tyranny;  for 
some  of  them  became  the  fastest  friends  of  the  cham- 
pion to  their  land^  and  were,  like  him,  excepted  even 
ftom  the  mercy  of  their  ruthless  foe. 

The  deepest  crime  of  Robert  Bruce  became  the 
cause  of  his  rising.  The  Bed  Comyn  was  a  nearer 
heir  to  the  crown  than  Bruce.  His  connexions  were 
more  powerfuL  His  experience  was  greater.  His 
means  of  opposing  the  English  power  more  likely 
to  be  successful  than  those  of  the  Bruce.  This 
powerful  chieftain  was  induced  to  meet  young 
Robert  Bruce  in  Dumfries.  The  sad  story  has 
been  often  told,  and  ithus  Lord  Lindsay  repeats  it: — 

'*Tfae  oiicamsUuioes  which  led  to  the  decisive  act  which  flung 
Broce  apon  his  fortoBOB,  and  led  to  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, are  unknown.  All  that  can  be  ascertained  is,  that  Comyn 
of  Badenodh,  popularly  named  the  Eed  Comyn,  his  personal 
rival,  and  the  leader  of  the  Baliol  interest,  was  at  Dumfries  at 
tiie  same  time  with  Bruce ;  that  they  held  a  secret  conference  in 
the  ciinrch  of  the  Minorites,  or  Franciscans;  that  a  qnarrel  arose 
between  them;  and  that  Bmoe,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  stabbed 
him  on  the  stc^s  of  the  high  altar.  Kusliing  to  the  door,  he  met 
Sir  James  Lindsay  and  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  of  Closeburn,  who 
demanded  what  had  disturbed  him  P  *  I  doubt,*  replied  Bruce, 
*I  have  skin  Comyn!*  'Have  you  left  it  doubtful?*  replied 
Lindsay.  *  I  mak  sicker,'  or  *  sure,'  rejoined  Kirkpatridc — 
therewith  they  inihed  into  the  church;  and  Kirkpatrick,  asking 
the  wounded  baron  whether  he  deemed  he  might  recover,  and 
hearing  from  him  that  he  thought  he  might  if  he  had  proper 
leech-craft,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart — a  deed  for  which  Bruce  and 
hift  adherents  were  excommunicated  as  soon  as  the  news  reached 
the  Holy  See.'* 

This  murder  has  been  excused  and  palliated  by 
the  partisans  of  Bruce  on  Tarious  grounds.  But  it 
•WVM  A  fbul  and  treacherous  crime — ^the  only  eril 
deed  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  its  consequences 
irasted  Scotland  for  many  long  years  of  unprofitable 
ttrarfhre,  until  the  doom  of  blood  was  for  a  time  re- 
inored,  and  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  cast  the  long- 
eontested  claim  of  English  superiority  in  the  nega* 
tfre.  The  partisans  of  the  Red  Comyn  were  dis- 
heartened by  his  Tiolent  death,  yet  they  resisted, 
Hmt  tuany  years,  more  successfully  than  Edward 
Idms^  the  claims  of  Bruce;  until,  wearied  at  last 
with  a  contest  that  wrought  woe  to  their  common 


they  may  hare  well  considered  a  minor  eviL    The 
fate  of  the  coadjutors  and  completers  of  this  great 
crime  was  singular  and  remarkable.     The  tradition 
regarding  the  question  and  the  answer  in  the  chuith 
of  Dumfries  at  the  moment  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
Eed  Comyn  is  most  probably  imaginatiTe.    The 
question  might  have  been  put  by  a  partisan  of  the 
murdered  man,  concealed  within  the  bnildmg— 
some  monk  connected  with  its  affairs,  for  exam- 
ple,   one    of  the  waking  Franciscans — ^and   the 
response  might  have  come  from  a  similar  source  ;— 
yet  how  the  latter  should  hare  been  in  the  fonn, 
as  eyents  occurred,  of  a  precise  prophecy,  is  Mt 
clear  by  any  means. 

"Sir  James,  the  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the  Red €0071 
in  the  church  of  the  Minorites  at  Dumfries,  wia  snoeeeded  b? 
another  Sir  James,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  in  whoae  pa  sua  ikt 
sacrilege  of  the  Ikther  was  visited  by  a  fearful  letribatioa,  u  n- 
corded  by  the  ancient  chroniders.  Sir  James  and  Roger  Kiit- 
Patrick,  as  you  may  recollect,  were  partners  in  the  deed.  Tfet 
body  of  the  slaughtered  Comyn  was  watched  during  the  sigM 
by  the  Franciscans,  with  the  osnal  rites  of  the  Qivreh ;  bet  it 
midnight  the  whole  assistants  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  with  fht 
exception  of  one  aged  fiither,  who  heard  with  terror  and  mfti/e 
a  voice  like  that  of  a  wailing  infant,  exclaim, '  How  hmg,  0 
Lord,  shall  vengeance  be  deferred  9*  It  was  answered  in  aa 
awful  tone,  'Endure  with  patience  ontil  the  anniTenery  of  tlss 
day  shall  retnm  for  the  fifty-second  time.*  '  In  the  year  1SS7,' 
savs  Sir  Walter  Scott,  fifty-two  years  after  Comyn*t  death, '  James 
of  Lindsay  was  hospitably  f«isted  in  the  castle  of  CaeriaveRicl;  ta 
Dumfries-shire,  belonging  to  Eoger  Kirkpatridc.  They  wen  the 
sons  of  the  mnrdeters  of  Comyn.  In  the  deed  of  the  nighty  fer 
some  unknown  cause,  Lindsay  arose,  and  poniarded  in  his  bed  ha 
unsuspecting  host.  He  then  mounted  his  horse  to  fly ;  bet  gtSi 
and  fear  had  so  bewildered  his  senses,  that,  after  riding  all  ni^  y 
was  taken  at  break  of  day  not  three  mfles  frma  the  eaflk,  ail 
was  afterwards  executed  by  order  of  King  David  H.'  8b  Jaaea, 
thus  untimely  cut  off,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Join  liel- 
say  of  Craigie  and  Thurston,  whose  daughter  and  hexcas,  Kir- 
garet,  carried  the  property  into  the  family  of  J^eearfaa,  ever 
since  designed  '  of  Craigie,*  the  representatives  in  the  coDaiRa! 
male  line  of  Sir  W iUiam  Waflace." 

A  rightfal  beir  to  tbe  throne  ma  cot  of  by 
treachery — and  the  elanghter  of  the  Bed  Comyn 
was  one  of  the  darkest  deeds,  and  done  on  one  of 
the  darkest  days  for  Scotland  in  its  history*— be- 
cause, except  for  the  fend  which  it  originaled,  a 
Bannockbum  would  probably  hare  been  ibaght 
much  earlier ;  and  Scotland  might  hare  bees 
spared  from  all  the  calamities  attendant  on  the 
Stuart  race.  Lord  Lindsay  asserts,  indeed,  tlul 
Comyn  was  not  the  nearest  heir  to  the  crown,  aiMi 
in  proof  mentions  that  Edward  Baliol  was  sti!l 
aliTO,  and  an  English  prisoner.  Being  an  EngUsh 
prisoner,  he  was  unaMe  to  assert  his  right  >fwt 
being  a  Baliol,  it  may  have  been  deeiaed  a  fior> 
feit;  and  next  Christiana  de  Lindsay,  Ledy  of 
Lamberton,  whose  mother  was  an  elder  dang^trr 
of  King  John  than  Marjory,  Comyn's  mother. 
This  tracing  merely  gives  one  part  of  Comra'f 
claim,  and«  at  least,  it  was  a  aaperic^  daim  tn 
Bmce's.  This  transaction  has  not  been  fireqasntly 
treated  with  the  reprobation  it  desenred,  on 
of  the  glories  of  King  Robert's  reign ;  but  he 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  fate  of  poor  Macbeth — 
a  worthy  monarch,  too,  who  asserted  tbe  ii 
dence  of  Scotland  against  the  shadow  of 
claimed  by  the  English  monarchs,  and 
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BaM  in  hxB  time.    Thd  Mowing  eulogy  of  Bruce 
ify  nevartlielesBy  elegant  and  true  :— 

**  The  aim  of  Brace's  life  was  now  accomplished.     Happier 
than  the  lawgiver  of  Israel,  he  had  been  permitted  to  accompany 
his  chosen  people  to  the  last  through  all  their  troablcs,  till  he 
had  aftabliahed  them  free  denizens  of  a  free  country,  the  land  of 
their  ohildrea't  love — he  had  crowned  bis  wox^  of  patriotism — , 
he  had  won  the  wreath  of  glory.     His  star  hovered  over  him 
awhile  at  h»  leaned  against  the  goal,  weacy  with  the  race;  bnt  at 
W  departed  fidrly — Ungeringly,  hot  for  ever — ^while  slowly,  amid 
a  nation's  sobs,  he  sank  into  the  arms  of  death,  a  willing  prey. 
Well,  indeed,  night  Scotland — ^well  may  mankind,  revere  King 
Bobert*8  name ;  for  never,  save  Alfred  the  Oreat,  did  monarch  so 
profit  by  adversity.     Vacillating  and  infirm  of  purpose,  a  courtier 
snd  a  time-server  at  the  footstool  of  Edward,  daring  the  days  of 
Wallaoe,  and  betrayed  into  sacrilege  and  bloodshed  on  the  very 
steps  of  the  altar  at  Dnmfries,  he  redeemed  all  by  a  constancy,  a 
patriotiBm,  a  piety,  alike  in  his  troubles  and  his  prosperity,  which 
TCsdered  him  the  pride  and  example  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
have  been  the  theme  of  history  and  of  a  gratefiil  posterity  in  all 
sQcoeeding  ages.     The  Christian,  the  patriot,  the  wisest  monarch, 
and  the  most  accomplished  knight  of  his  age,  and,  more  endearing 
than  all,  the  owner  of  a  heart  kind  and  tender  as  a  woman's,  we 
may  indoe  d  bless  his  memory,  and,  visiting  his  tomb,  ^onounce 
over  it  his  epitaph,  in  the  knightly  words  \*'ith  which  Sir  Hector 
monrned  over  Sir  Launcelot — *  There  thou  lie^t,  thou  that  wer^ 
never  matched  of  earthly  knight's  hands!  And  thou  wcrt  the  most 
oonrteooa  knight  that  ever  bare  shield!     And  then  wcrt  the 
kindest  man  that  ever  struck  with  sword!     And  flion  wcrt  the 
goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among  press  of  kuights  !     And 
thou  wert  the  meekest  man,  and  the  gentlest,  that  ever  eat  in  hall 
among  ladies!     And  thou  wert  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal 
foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  the  rest  1'     Such,  and  more  than  this, 
was  Bmce." 

In  reference  to  the  claim  of  Christiana  do  Lind- 
say to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Lindsay  as  better  than  that  of  the 
Red  Comyni  we  may  mention  that  she  was  an 
English  subject,  and  therefore  would  have  been 
Tery  properly  excluded  from  the  Scottish  crown,  at 
a  time  when  the  assumed  and  asserted  supremacy 
of  England  oyer  Scotland  was  the  question  at  issue. 
Except  for  that  claim,  the  Baliols  were  the  nearest 
heirs.  Their  conduct  forfeited  the  crown.  They 
sold  their  country  for  the  enforcement  of  their  own 
claims;  and  the  country  expelled  them.  On  the 
same  grounds,  which  were  good  grounds,  if  the 
^^ggle  was  justifiable,  Christiana  de  Lindsay,  the 
Lady  of  Lamberton,  had  forfeited  her  claim  also, 
and  was  incompetent  for  the  crown;  leaying,  of 
course,  the  Red  Comyn  as  tho  nearest  heir  in  that 
line,  to  whom  no  exception  could  be  raised  that  was 
not  more  obviously  applicable  to  Bruce  himself. 

The  battle  of  Bannockburn  decided  the  struggle 
for  Scottish  independence,  which  left  rankling  be- 
tween the  nations  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  jealousy 
that  four  centuries  scarcely  served  to  quench,  fed, 
as  it  ever  was,  by  new  wars  and  new  embarrass- 
ments. Kobert  Bruce  left  to  his  successors  a  new 
struggle.  The  groat  barons,  in  aiding  to  achieve  the 
independence  of  Scotland,  almost  succeeded  in  ao- 
complishing  their  own.  They  became  small  kings, 
each  within   his  own    district   and    possessions. 


Civil  wars  were  eomtton  between  ri^al  chief- 
tains. The  Douglasses,  the  Gordons,  and  other 
families  and  clans,  resisted  often,  and  sometimes 
successfully,  the  power  of  the  crown.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  English 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Edward  B^ol; 
who  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  oonsi* 
derable  body  of  men,  and  was  feebly  opposed 
until  he  reached  Dnplin,  in  Perthshire,  where  he 
defeated  the  adherents  of  young  David  Bmce. 
In  this  battle  the  Lindsays  lost  many  men.  Ed- 
ward Baliol  was  soon  after  crowned  at  Scone.  His 
enterprise  was  ultimately  unsuccessful.  He^wac 
obliged  again  to  quit  Scotland;  and  the  Lindsays, 
continuing  faithful  to  the  cause  of  David  Bruce, 
were  rewarded  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
services.  All  the  possessions  that  of  right  belonged 
to  Christiana  de  Lindsay,  the  heir  and  claimant  to 
the  crown  after  Edward  Baliol,  were  forfeited,  and 
bestowed  on  the  Scotch  branch  of  the  Lindsays. 
The  lady  left  them  to  her  son.  Sir  William,  Sire 
de  Coucy,  who  never  obtained  possession;  bnt 
these  family  charters  explain  and  illustrate  tho 
bitter  feeling  with  which  the  English  barons  prose* 
cnted  the  wars  against  Scotland.  The  struggle  watf 
personal.  The  barons  who  adhered  to  England  lost 
rich  possessions  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  nobles 
were  in  a  similar  position.  Neither  party  would  sop 
and  acknowledge  the  reasonable  character  of  the 
division.  They  fought  for  more  land;  and  their  te- 
nantry, who  ere  now  had  no  interest  in  the  question, 
wore  spoiled  and  slain  to  gratify  their  masters'  ter- 
ritorial avarice.  The  wars  between  England  and 
France  were  maintained  from  a  similar  spirit.  Tho 
English  nobles  had  inherited  rich  domains  within 
tho  frontiers  of  France.  They  could  not  expect  to 
maintain  their  possessions  without  a  junction  of  the 
two  crowns,  and,  therefore,  they  pressed  the  English 
monarchs  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  retain,  their 
claims  upon  the  French  crown,  and  especially  upon 
the  French  territory.  The  Scottish  Lindsays, 
meanwhile,  prospered  on  every  hand.  War  and 
peace  both  seemed  to  accumulate  for  them  great 
possessions.  The  fortune  of  war,  and  the  favour  of 
heiresses,  helped  their  house,  until  Lord  Lindsay 
thus  describes  their  fortunes  : — 

"The  star,  in  fact,  of  the  IIouss  of  Crawford  was  now  in 
the  ascendant.  The  barony  of  Crawford,  with  its  depen- 
dencies, had  been  bestowed,  as  I  have  already  mentioned 
on  Sir  Alexander,  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  Piokeneys—many 
fair  estates,  and  an  hereditary  annual  rent  of  one  hundred 
marks,  then  a  very  lar^e  sum,  l^om  tho  great  costoms  of 
Dundee,  were  among  the  tokens  of  favour  bestowed  upon 
Sir  David,  by  Robert  Bruce;  and  by  his  marriage  with 
Mary,  co-heircss  of  the  Abernethies,  in  1325,  he  acquired  a 
great  accession  of  territory  in  the  shires  of  Roxburgh,  Fife 
and  Angus.  Ho  w.ih  entrusted,  too,  at  one  time,  with  the 
custo'ly  of  Berwick  Castle,  and  at  another,  with  that  of 
Edinburgh,  which  is  especially  mentioned  by  Wyntown, 
in  praise  of  his  orderly  and  pradeot  conduct  while  in  that 

oflioo  :— 

*  Tntil  his  tiin<»  with  the  coontrlo, 

Na  riot,  na,  na  strife  made  he.' 

Nor  was  he  ungrateful  for  these  honours  tod  distinctions 
as  witnessed  by  his  donations  to  Ood  and  the  ehoreh.    Ho' 
confinDed  tho  grants  of  his  predeoesson,  and  more  par 
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tioularly  of  Sir  Gerard  do  Lindsay  to  Nowbaitio,  granting 
to  tbe  monks,  for  himself  and  bis  heirs,  a  charter  of  free 
barony  orer  all  tbe  lands  thus  bestowed  upon  them,  with 
all  its  privileges,  and  witboat  any  '  retinementuni/  or  claim 
in  requital,  save  tbe  suffrages  of  their  prayers." 

All  the  saints  vere  deeply  indebted  to  this  Sir 
David  Lindsay.  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  St.  Lawrence 
of  the  Byres,  and  another  at  Lindores,  had  money 
left  them  for  wax  candles,  that  were  to  bum  per- 
petually. The  fortunes  of  the  family  were  re- 
markable : — 

"  Sir  David  left  three  surviving  sons  whose  alliances  and 
possessions  I  mast  here  briefly  enumerate,  as  it  will  lende^ 
my  nairative  more  distinct  and  clear  hereafter.    They  bad 
an  elder  brother,  David,  a  vezy  gallant  youth,  who  had  been 
killed  several  years  before  his  father,  unmarried,  and  a^ed 
only  21,  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Neville's  Cit)8s,  near 
Durham,  whero  David  II.  was  token  prisoner.    He  fon;;ht 
under  the  kin^t's  banner,  and  fell  with  the  flower  of  the 
chivalry  of  Scotland  in  a  vain  strugfiflc  for  his  preservation' 
The  eldest  surviving  brother.  Sir  James,  married  that  same 
year  bis  cousin,  Egidia  Stuart,  sister  of  Robert  XL,  and 
daughter  of  the  High  Steward,  by  the  Princess  Marjory, 
daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruoe — a  marriage  for  which,  on 
account  of  their  near  relationship,  a  dispensation  was  obtained 
from  Rome,  at  the  request  of  Xing  Philip  of  France.  She  bore 
him  an  only  son,  Sir  Jas.  Lindsay,  afterwards  Lord  of  Craw> 
ford,  and  a  daughter,  Isabella,  wife  of  Sir  John  Maxwell,  of 
Pollock.    Tbe  third  of  Sir  David's  sons,  Sir  Alexander,  mar 
ried  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Striviling.or  Stirling 
aud  heiress  of  Glenesk  and  Edzell,  in  Angus,  and  of  other 
lands  in  Invemess-shirc — by  whom  he  had  issue.  Sir  David, 
of  Olenesk,  the  first  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  Sir  Alexander. 
He  married,  secondly,  Maijory  Stuart,  niece  of  Robert  II., 
who  bore  him  two  sons,  Sir  William  of  Rossie,  ancestor  of 
the  Lindsays  of  Dowhill,  still  numerous  in  Scotland,  and 
Sir  Walter,  besides  a  daughter,  Euphemia.    And,  lastly. 
Sir  David's  youngest  son.  Sir  William,  whose  appanage 
was  the  Byres  in  Haddingtonshire,  acquired  the  barony  of 
Aberoom,  and  other  extensive  estates,  with  his  wife  Chris- 
tiana, daughter  of  Sir  William  Mure,  of  Aberoom;  and  in- 
herited, moreover,  by  disposition  from   his  elder  brother 
Sir  Alexander,  the  offices  of  hereditary  baillie  and  seneschal 
of  the  regality  of  the  Archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's,  oflioes 
retained  for  many  centuries  by  his  posterity,  even  subse- 
quently to  the  Reformation,  down,  in  fact,  to  tbe  middle  of 
the  last  century;  and  which  gave  them  great  power  in  Fife- 
ahire,and  wherever  the  Archbishops  possessed  properly  and 
inflncBce." 

The  estate  of  Pollock  has  remained  since  that  date 
in  the  hands  of  the  Maxwells,  while  nearly  all  the 
other  baronies  mentioned  have  changed  repeatedly 
the  families  of  their  possessors; — 

•*  £aoh  of  these  three  surviving  brothers— the  sons  of  Sir 


David,  Lord  of  Crawford— took,  as  we  shall  aee,  an  activ6 
part  in  the  afDiirs  of  their  time.  The  two  elder,  8nr  James 
and  Sir  Alexander,  were  especially  active  during  the  period 
immediately  subsequent  to  1350— Sir  James,  after  his 
father's  death,  in  negotiating  hia  Sovereign*!  releaae,  and 
Sir  Alexander  in  seeking  honour  in  the  foreign  wars;  he  ob- 
tained a  safe-conduot  to  pass  through  England  to  the  Contin- 
ent in  1868,  with  a  train  of  sixty  horse  and  foot,  probably 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle  between  Franee  and  England 
for  Aquitaine ;  and  for  some  years  we  lose  sight  of  him.  He 
reappears  shortly  before  the  death  of  King  David;  and  hia 
seal,  with  that  of  his  nephew  Sir  James,  the  eon  of  hia 
elder  brother,  long  before  deceased,  is  still  attached  to  the 
famous  instrument  or  declaration  of  the  magnates  of  8cet- 
laud,  immediately  after  the  coronation  of  King  Robert  II., 
in  1871,  by  whieh  tbey  bound  themselves  to  recognise  his 
eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Carriek,  as  King  of  Sootiand, 
afier  his  death— a  recognition  by  which  the  saeeesakn 
to  tbe  throne  was  virtually  secured  for  ever  to  the  Rouse 
of  Stuart.  Sir  William,  the  youngest  of  three  sons,  was 
also  distinguished  both  in  policy  and  war.  We  aball  hear 
more  of  him  hereafter.  Sir  David  left  a  daughter,  also^  tbe 
wife  of  tbe  chief  of  the  House  of  Dalbonsie,  and  mother  of 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  a  moat  distinguished  warrior.  And 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  previously,  that  he  bad  had  a 
sister,  Beatrice  de  Lindsay,  wife  of  Sir  Archibald  Douglas^ 
brother  »f  tbe  "  Good  Lord  James,"  and  mother  of  Wil- 
liam, the  first  Earl  of  Douglas — an  alliance  which  became 
tbe  ground,  I  presume,  of  the  close  fraternity  that  long  ex. 
isted  between  the  Houses  of  Crawford  and  Douglas.'* 

The  particulars   are  interesting,  as   the   stvtmg 
points  in  the  history  of  families  that  long  combmed 
to  exercise   great  political    infiiiience;   bat,  looking 
back   at   this    period    of    the    world,    ihej    afford 
different  materials  of  reflection.      The  branch  of  the 
family  that  settled  in  Fifeshire  was  to  be  represented 
in  course  of  a  century  and  a  half  by  tbe  minstrel 
knight,  whose  sarcasms  in  Terse  did  not  less,  per- 
haps, to  commend  the  oyerthrowof  Saints'  shrines  and 
wax  tapers  to  the  common  people  of  Scotland,  than  the 
preaching  of  John  Knox.     The  Lindsay  of  the  Byres 
was  to  bo  followed  in  two  centuries  by  a  descendant, 
Lord  Lindsay,  of  the  Byres,  the  rongh  and  stern 
noble  who,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Hefonnation^   com- 
pelled Mary  to   resign  her  crown.      Before   other 
two  centuries  passed,  the  possessions  of  the  Lindsays 
were  forfeited,  or  had  passed  away  to  other  houses, 
partly  from  the  maintenance,  by  their  descendants, 
of  the  Stewarts'  cause.      These  changes   offer  the 
means  of  making  a  romance   out  of  a  family  his- 
tory, and  Lord  Lindsay's  work  reads  very  like  a 
book  of  that  alluring  character ;  and  yet  tbe  fate  of  tbe 
Lindsays  was  that  of  many  Scottish  families — ^Dearir 
of  all  whose  ancestors  ranked  amongst  tbe  Barans  ^ 
the  Bagman  HoH. 
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DIARY   OP    SAMUEL    PEPYS. 


We  left  Samuel  Pepys  rejoiciDg  in  the  accnmulation 
oF  worldly  wealth,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1667. 
We  now  again  meet  him,  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
\valking  with  Sir  William  Coventry  in  a  garden  at 
Whitehall,  and  discussing  the  position  of  the  country. 
Great  men  then  managed  public  aiTairs  with  a  view  to 
private  B^prandisement;  and,  throughout  all  the  records 
which  our  diarist  has  bequeathed  to  us  of  transactions 
iu  which  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  members 
of  other  departments  of  the  Government  were  engaged, 
Uua  fact  is  visible.  To  secure  themselves,  to  fill  their 
own  purses*  and  exalt  their  own  honours,  they  were 
many  of  them  willing,  on  occasion,  to  overthrow  all 
others,  to  impoverish  the  Exchequer,  to  take  bribes, 
and  bring  disgrace  on  the  national  name.  Pepys  still 
continues  his  quaint  manner  of  mixing  up  affairs  of 
public  importance  with  insiguiGcant  trifles,  then  of  con- 
sequence only  to  himself,  but  interesting  to  posterity 
as  illustrating  the  social  economy  of  those  times. 

London  still  lay  in  ruins — the  skeleton  of  a  city, 
depopulated  by  pestilence,  and  half-destroyed  by  fire. 
When  we,  in  a  former  number,  took  leave  of  the  clerk 
of  the  acts,  it  was  remarked  that,  even  then,  smoke 
sometimes  issued  from  vaults  iu  the  city.  We  now  find 
the  process  of  rebuilding  slowly  commenced,  and  car- 
ried on  with  sluggishness  and  apathy;  while  the  war 
^'ith  the  Dutch  was  chiefly  occupying  men's  minds, 
and  drawing  their  attention  away  from  their  ancient 
and  desolated  city. 

Pepys,  however,  busied  himself  during  this  period 
with  much  pleasure,  play-going,  and  feasting.  We  find 
him,  one  day,  kicking  Luce,  his  cookmaid,  for  leaving 
the  door  open ;  the  next,  taking  his  wife  and  his  two 
servants  to  a  bowling-green,  where  the  young  girls  ran 
a  race ;  and  constantly  attending  the  theatre,  until  a 
rmnour  reaches  his  ears  that  his  conduct  is  noticed, 
when  he  makes  a  resolution  to  go  no  more  to  the  play 
until  Whitsunday.  He  seemed,  as  his  years  increased, 
to  become  more  gay,  fonder  of  lively  company,  neglect- 
ful of  his  wife,  and  attentive  to  actresses,  on  whom  he 
kvishes  money,  which,  expended  at  home,  would  have 
appeared  to  him  lavish  and  wanton  extravagance.  The 
idea  of  keeping  a  carriage  now  entered  his  mind,  and 
b  anxiously  considered,  since  he  says  "  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  a  hackney."  Revolving  this 
thought,  he  went  to  church,  chiefly,  as  he  coufesse.s, 
to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  pretty  girls  of  the  schools,  and 
to  hear  the  organ  play.  Always  fond  of  show,  and 
taking  pleasure  in  the  spectacle  of  anything  eccentric, 
he  was  particubrly  delighted  at  seeing  "  Lady  New- 
castle going  with  her  coach,  all  in  velvet,  whom  1 
never  saw  before,  as  I  have  heard  her  often  described; 
for  all  the  town  talk  is,  uow-a-days,  of  her  extravagan- 
cies— ^witb  her  velvet  cap,  her  hair  about  her  ears,  many 
bUck  patches,  because  of  pimples  about  her  mouth, 
and  a  black  fustian  cape.  She  seemed  to  me  a  very 
ceroely  woman ;  but  I  hope  to  see  more  of  her  on 
May-Day." 

He  was  in  this,  however,  disappointed ;  for  on  May- 
Day  the  park  was  so  thronged  with  carriages  pressing 


it  either  black  or  white,  that  ho  was  unable  to  wp* 
proach.  However,  the  sight  of  Nell  Gwynne,  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  her  lodgings  in  Drury  Lane,  made 
up,  in  some  measure,  for  the  disappointment. 

This  portion  of  the  Diary  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
private  and  public  facts,  so  that  by  foUowing  it  for  a  few 
pages,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  afford  an  idea  of  tho 
discursive  character  of  the  whole.  Pepys  seems  to 
have  recorded  his  ideas,  each  as  it  floated  to  the  sur- 
face of  his  imagination;  never  troubling  himself  to  clas- 
sify facts,  to  divide  his  domestic  affairs  from  the  chroni- 
cle of  his  public  duties,  but  rolling  the  whole  into  a 
heap,  without  order  or  arrangement. 

lie  now  expresses  his  admiration  of  a  handsome 
chimney-piece  in  the  Duke  of  York's  chamber ;  then 
mentions  that  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  company 
with  Mr.  Pechell,  because  Ids  nose  was  so  red ;  de- 
scribes the  projects  for  raising  London  from  its  ashes; 
notes  down  information  connected  with  the  Duteh 
invasion ;  tells  us  how  he  chased  Lady  Newcastle's 
carriage,  but  failed  to  overtake  it ;  and  how,  finding 
that  his  wife,  being  dressed  with  fair  hair,  so  enraged 
him,  that  he  would  not  all  day  speak  one  word  to  her. 
Biding  home  in  the  evening,  however,  he  explains  hii 
anger,  ''swearing  several  times — which  (jod  forgive  me 
— and  bending  my  fists,  that  I  would  not  endure  it. 
She,  poor  wretch !  was  surprised  with  it,  and  made  me 
no  answer  all  the  way  home. "  The  next  morning,  while 
he  was  at  his  accounts,  his  wife  came  down  to  him  in 
her  nightgown,  and  promised  that,  if  he  would  supply 
her  with  money  for  mourning  apparel,  she  would  wear 
white  locks  no  more.  He,  like  a  severe  fool,  as  he  con- 
fesses, would  not  hear  of  these  terms;  whereupon  Mrs. 
Pepys — who,  like  a  skilful  general,  had  kept  her  main 
force  in  reserve — fell  back  upon  reproaches,  tears,  and 
upbraiding,  telling  her  husband  of  his  intimacy  vrith 
Mrs.  Kuipp,  and  declaring  that,  if  he  would  agree  never 
to  sec  this  woman  again,  she  would  satisfy  him  in  all 
respects  with  regard  to  her  hair.  This  he  consented  to 
do,  making  an  inward  reserve,  however,  as  a  hole  for 
conscience  to  creep  out  at.  A  truce  was  by  this 
means  established,  and  pence  restored. 

Very  little  repose  of  mind,  however,  was  really  en- 
joyed by  our  diarist,  whose  affairs  of  office  continually 
pressed  upou  his  imagination ;  whilst  the  invention  of 
new  schemes  for  keeping  himself  afloat  when  so  many 
were  sinking  around  him,  constantly  kept  his  thoughts 
on  the  strain.  Still  his  love  of  the  theatre  intruded 
itself  very  frequently  \i\^n  his  attention  to  business ; 
and  his  fondness  for  pleasure  of  all  kinds,  his  vanity, 
hb  desire  to  save,  and  at  the  same  time  to  display, 
maintained  a  curious  contest  between  his  ideas.  The 
wish  to  accumulate  money,  and  Uie  craving  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  which  wealth  can  give,  possessed  him  at 
once;  and  he  sought  to  attain  both  objects  by  pinching 
his  expenditure,  and  that  of  his  wife,  in  mere 
matters  of  comfort ;  whilst  he  was  hivish  when  his 
own  peculiar  tastes  could  be  gratified,  even  though  at 
the  cost  of  money.  One  of  his  greatest  gratifications 
was,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  sight  of  pretty  women ; 
and  he  frankly  tells,  in  his  journid,  that  it  was  for  this 


after  that  of  Lady  Newcastle,  adorned  with  silver  in 

stead  of  gold,  with  white  curtains,  and  everything  about ,  object  he  went  to  church : — 
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*'  May  2fi.— After  dinner,  I,  Ly  water,  alone,  to  Westminster, 
to  the  parish  church,  and  there  did  entertain  myself  with  my 
perspective  glass  np  and  down  the  church,  by  which  I  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  seeing  and  gaung  at  a  great  many  fine  women; 
and  what  with  that  and  sleeping,  I  passed  away  the  time  till  the 
sermon  was  doae." 

The  next  day,  we  find  him  in  a  house  at  Bear  Gar- 
den Stairs,  enjoying  the  civilizing  spectacle  of  a  prize- 
fight between  a  butcher  and  a  waterman.  The  upper 
part  was  so  full  that  he  could  not  enter,  and  so  was  con- 
strained to  go  through  an  alehouse  into  the  pit,  where, 
perched  upon  a  stool,  he  witnessed  the  combat.  The 
butcher  had  every  advantage  and  promise  of  success, 
until  the  waterman,  by  accident,  dropped  his  sword, 
when,  pretending  not  to  notice  this  circumstance,  the 
former  cut  his  opponent  across  the  wrist,  and  disabled 
him  from  continuing  the  contest. 

"But Lord !"  says  Pcpys,  "to  see  how  in  a  minute 
the  whole  stage  was  full  of  watermen,  to  revenge  the 
foul  play,  and  the  butchers  to  defend  their  fcUow! " 
They  all  fell  to,  in  good  earnest,  dealing  blows  right  | 
and  left,  knocking  over  some,  and  cutting  down  others, 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  diarist,  who,  though  infinitely 
enjoying  the  sight,  feared  lest,  in  the  tumult,  he  might 
receive  some  hurt.  At  last,  exhausted,  the  combatantis 
ceased,  and  the  battle  ended. 

This  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the 
period.  English  civilization  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  in  the  nineteenth,  diifered  somewhat 
widely.  This  we  might  learn,  if  from  no  other  source, 
from  the  present  record  of  Pepys*  private  life;  the 
leaves  in  which  he  has  embalmed  himself,  his  secret 
thoughts,  his  vices,  his  pettiness,  and  also  his  own 
ability,  for  posterity.  A  constant  source  of  annoyance 
to  him  appears  to  have  been  his  wife's  manner  of  at- 
tiring herself.  Having  procured  the  mourning  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  she  came  down  to  him  ; 
one  day,  when  a  party  of  pleasure  was  in  antici- 
pation, dressed  in  a  black  moyre  waistcoat  and  short 
petticoat,  laced  with  silver  lace  "so  basely  that  I 
could  not  endure  lo  see  her,*'  and  with  laced  lining, 
which  made  him  "  horrid  angry,'*  so  that  he  resolved 
to  stay  from  the  agreeable  meeting  he  had  proposed 
joining.  This,  as  he  says,  vexed  him  to  the  blood ; 
but  though  his  wife  sent  to  him  two  or  three  times  re- 
questing to  be  directed  how  to  dress,  promising  to 
wear  anything  but  her  cloth  gown,  he  would  not  be 
appeased,  and,  mad  with  auger,  retired  to  his  room  to 
settle  his  accounts. 

He  now,  after  calculating  his  expenditure  in  hackney 
coaches,  and  the  profit  and  honour  to  be  derived  from 
keeping  a  carriage,  resolved  to  do  it.  This  idea  sticks 
like  a  thorn  in  his  mind,  since  the  prudence  of  the  step 
often  appears  questionable,  especially  as  his  position 
was  insecure.  The  Butch  and  French  fleets  were  at  sea ; 
the  prospect  of  invasion  was  imminent ;  and  none  knew 
what  might  occur.  The  Admiralty,  instead  of  being  a 
united  friendly  body  of  able,  vigorous,  and  public- 
spiritcd  men,  was  a  nest  of  intrigue,  split  into  petty 
factions,  and  composed  of  some  talented,  many  timid, 
and  not  a  few  individuals  of  equivocal  honesty.  Thci-c- 
fore  tliiaks  Pepys  that  the  plan  of  keeping  a  carriage 
was  prematurely  resolved  on. 

Day  after  day,  fresh  news  arrived  from  the  coasts 
with  uew  intelligence  of  the  Dutch  movements.  Their 
fleet  was  now  of  the  Nore ;  London  trembled ;  and 
preparation  for  resistance  was  rife.     StUl,  unity,  the 


great  bulwark  against  invasion,  was  vanting.  Decldon, 
too,  the  next  most  powerful  moral  force,  tlieie  was 
none.  All  was  disputing,  vacillation, and  timidity.  Fire- 
ships  were  prepared,  vessels  of  war  equipped,  means  of 
defence  devised;  but  there  was  no  great  master 
hand  to  review  the  resources  of  the  country,  to  ar- 
range and  consolidate  them,  and  to  bring  them  to 
bear  at  the  point  where  danger  threatened  most. 
Justice  must  be  done  to  the  eccentric  and  selfish, 
but  able  author  of  these  diaries.  His  talent  was  mo!>t 
serviceable  to  liis  country,  his  energy  was  great,  his 
inventive  resources  were  numerous,  and  his  exertions 
in  the  performance  of  those  duties  to  which  he  was 
bound  were  important  and  incessant.  He  was  the 
sold  of  the  department  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
the  country  owed  him  much  both  for  his  talent  aod  lus 
official  industry. 

Much  reliance  was  placed  on  the  opposition  wliich 
would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  in  its 
advance  up  the  river,  by  a  huge  chain  stretched  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  defended  by  batteries  on  the  Lon- 
don side.  Pepys  relates,  in  hb  journal  for  the  12th 
of  June,  how  much  joy  was  difTased  by  the  intelligeooe 
that  this  defence  was  sure,  "that  all  is  safe  as  to  the 
great  ships  against  any  assault,  the  bomb  and  chain 
being  so  fortified.**  But  on  the  same  day  iofonnalion 
of  a  diflerent  hue  spread  fcnr  through  the  town,  and 
blanched  many  a  citizen  cheek.  Plague  had  scattcrt-d 
death  and  desolation  through  London ;  a  great  fire  JimI 
laid  half  the  mourning  city  in  ruins ;  and  there  was  now 
the  prospect  of  slaughter  and  destruction  from  an  in- 
vading army.  Excitement  rose  to  its  highest  pitch — 
"All  (mr  hearts  do  now  ache,  for  thfe  news  is  traethaf 
the  Dutch  have  broke  the  chain,  and  burned  our  great 
ships." 

Alarmed  for  the  safetv  of  the  citv,  and  feari'j:: 
grievously  for  his  own  sforcs  of  gold,  Pcpya  rcvolvp'l 
in  his  mind  many  schemes  to  save  it.  He  sent  amy 
his  wife  with  a  largo  portion  of  it,  he  fo^rarded  h^s 
plate  to  different  places  to  be  secreted,  and  carritxl 
three  hundred  pounds  on  his  own  person.  Noibin^, 
however,  that  he  can  devise  fills  hi^  mind  with  I  he 
sense  of  security.  Trepidation  takes  possession  of  his 
heart ;  and  we  see  him — whilst  working  with  all  the  vi- 
gour of  his  energetic  mind  to  fullil  the  duties  of  his  office 
— whilst  describing  all  the  interior  machinery  emplovwl 
to  raise  money  and  men,  and  gather  sliip*  to  ehrcJv 
the  invasion — whilst  dwelling  on  the  terror  spread  i'l 
London,  as  courier  after  courier  brought  fresh  an! 
more  alarming  news — trembling  for  his  money-bars, 
for  his  silver  flagons  and  goWen  pieces,  with  more  uf 
solicitude  in  his  mind  for  them,  than  for  the  welfare 
or  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  spreading  sails  of  the  vast 
Dutch  armament  slowly  advanced  up  the  river. 

Si  ill  Pepys  docs  not  relinquish  pleasure,  bot  tak« 
advantage  of  Sunday  to  enjoy  it.  Straying  away  froTii 
church,  he,  on  the  lith  of  July  makes  up  a  pic-n*c 
party.  Rising  at  four  in  thfe  morning,  he  was  vexed 
with  his  wife,  whose  dressing  occupied  the  time  till 
five.  "  She  rcndy,  and  takmg  some  bottles  of  wine  and 
beer,  and  some  cold  fowls  with  tis  into  the  coodi,  we 
took  coach  and  four  horses,  which  I  had  provided  la«t 
night,  and  so  away.  A  very  fine  day;  and  so  towards 
E])som,  talking  all  Ihc  way  pleasantly,  ahd  }>«liedarly 
of  the  pride  and  ignoranob  of  Mrs.  Lo\Hll6r  dn  bat'hig 
her  train  carried  up.** 
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They  rftAok  !^p9om,  and»  after  spending  a  gre«l  p^ 
s4  ilie  day  ih^re  agreeably,  valk  out  upon  the  Downs : 

"  There  a  flock  of  sheep  was  tho  most  plca$.int  aud  imioceut 
sjgUt  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  Wo  found  a  sliepherd,  and  his 
little  boy  readinflr,  fiir  from  any  houses  or  si»ht  of  people,  the 
Bible  to  hun ;  so  I  made  the  boy  read  to  me,  which  he  did  with 
th«  forced  tone  that  children  do  usaally  read.  Tliat  was  mighty 
pretty.  And  then  I  did  give  him  something,  and  went  to  hi.i 
father,  and  talked  with  him.  We  took  ootice  of  his  woollen-knit 
stockings,  of  two  colours  mixed,  and  of  his  shoes  shod  with  iron 
Itoth  at  the  toes  and  heels,  and  with  great  nails  in  the  soles  of 
his  feet,  which  was  mighty  pretty  ;  and,  taking  notice  of  them, 
'  Why,*  says  the  poor  man  *  the  Downea,  you  aee,  are  full  of 
stones,  find  Wfi  are  fain  to  shoe  ourselves  thus ;  and  these,  said 
lie,  will  make  the  stones  fly  till  they  ring  before  me.*  I  did  give 
the  poor  mau  something,  for  which  he  was  might}'  thankful,  and 
I  tried  to  cast  stones  with  his  horn  crook.  He  values  his  dojf 
mightily,  that  would  turn  a  sheep  any  way  which  he  would  have 
him,  when  he  folds  them;  told  me  there  was  about  eighteen  score 
sheep  in  his  flock;  and  tiiat  he  hath  four  shiUiogs  a-wee^',  the 
year  round,  fbf  keeping  of  them.'* 

From  his  positiou  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
Pepys  was  enabled  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  that  policy 
vhich  infljoeaeed  the  Tuovements  of  GoveirntAeot.  He 
saw  how  all  the  outwaxd  aspect  of  affairs  was  a  mere 
dramatic  show ;  liow  the  grand  displays  of  pomp  aud 
power  were  mere  painted  scenes  designed  to  secure 
the  ^pphuise  of  credulous  spectators.  He  knew  how 
tiie  resources  of  the  State  were  uselessly  drained  away, 
aad  howiittle  there  really  was  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from 
carrying  i)irougli  their  expedition  to  its  catostrophe. 
That  in  tiie  end,  had  tlicy  even  lauded  just  below  Lpi^- 
don  Bridge,  and  spread  lire  aud  slaughter  through  tlic 
metropolis,  they  would  have  been  annihilated  or  corn- 
iced to  retroit,  there  can  exist  uo  doubt ;  but  had 
th^  kaown  the  real  positiou  of  affairs,  it  is  easy  to 
helieve  that  they  yroM  have  been  infinitely  morje  daring 
in  their  attempts.  Pepys  describes  all  this  with  minute- 
ness and  frank  fidelity;  and  his  testimony  may  b^  ac- 
cepted the  more  readily  from  the  fact  tliat  the  confi- 
dential disclosures  made  to  him,  which  have  now  seen  the 
hgbt,  were  written  by  him  in  cypher,  aud  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  revealed.  The  confidant  of  men  high  in  au- 
thority, he  was  also  the  co^ifidant  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives, who  deposited  their  secrets  with  him,  with  solicita- 
tions for  advice— thinking,  as  very  many  people  do  in  the 
present  day,  that  wealth  and  station  eonfer  wisdom. 
His  cousin  Bjoger,  for  example,  acquainted  him,  iu 
strict  privacy,  thai  he  had  made  an  offer  of  marriage 
to  Miss  Elisabeth  Wiles,  a  friend  of  Pepys',  "  an  ugly 
old  maid,  but  good  housewife,  and  is  said  to  have 
£2,500  to  iier  portion.' '  ''  If,"  said  his  cousin, "  you  can 
discover  that  she  really  has  so  much  even  as  £200, 1 
will  love  her,  as  I  have  known  her  long  and  intimately 
to  be  a  good  housewife  and  a  discreet  woman." 

Pepys,  however,  entertained  a  serious  aversion  to  this 
match,  because,  as  he  tells  us,  she  was  so  ugly,  ''  and  it 
hath  been  tlie  very  bad  fortune  of  all  the  Pepyaes  that 
4)ver  I  knew,  never  to  many  a  handsome  woman,  except- 
lu^  Ned  Pepys ;"  an  obsGr\'ation  to  whicii  Lord  Bray- 
brooke  i^>pends  a  witty  query,  by  way  of  annotallon. 
'^The  autlior's  own  wife  could  not  be  included  amongst 
the  plain  women  whom  the  Pepyscs  married  ?  It  is  other- 
wise well  for  his  domestic  peace  that  he  wrote  in 
fl^Fpher.''  Thait  is  a  question  for  the  consideration  of 
women,  whieh  we  shall  not  meddle  with. 

As  we  aoeompaay  Pepys  through  his  peregrinations 
te  hia  c&od,  in  the  muiitry,  to  ioji  phiy,  in  the  park, 
to  ohurch,  and  to  places  of  pleaaway  ve  conatan.tly 


find  liim  acting  iu  the  manner  whioh  he  ingenuously 
describes  in  the  following  paragraph.  Seldom,  how- 
ever, does  he  meet  with  oppositiqn  as  determined  as 
that  of  the  damsel  who  displayed,  pins  to  frighten 
him : — 

"  I  walked  towards  Wliiteliall,  hut,  being  wearied,  turned  into 
St.  Buuston's  Church,  where  I  heard  an  ahle  sermon  hy  the 
miuisiter  of  the  place,  and  stood  hy  a  pretty,  modest  maid,  \Thom 
I  did  lahour  to  take  hy  the  hand ;  hut  she  would  sot,  hut  got 
further  and  further  from  me ;  and,  at  last,  X  could  perceive  her 
to  take  pins  out  of  her  pocket  to  prick  me  if  I  should  touch  her 
again,  which  seeing,  X  did  forhear,  and  was  gkd  I  did  spy  her 
design :  and  then  I  fell  to  gaze  upon  another  pretty  maiden, 
iu  a  pew  close  to  me,  and  she  at  me ;  and  X  did  go  about  to  take 
licr  hy  the  hand,  which  she  suffered  a  little,  and  then  withdrew. 
So  the  sermon  ended,  and  my  amours  ended  also.*' 

To  describe  Pepys  as  an  arrant  profligate,  is  to  do 
him  no  injustice.  The  society  of  the  most  abandoned 
persons  was  pleasure  to  him ;  actresses  and  other  ques- 
tionable women  enjoyed  the  liberality  which  he  be- 
grudged his  wife ;  and  in  everything,  indeed,  he  appears 
a  pitiful  and  sordid  votary  of  vice.  We  constantly 
meet  him  in  a  place  of  public  resort,  feasting  and 
noting  in  company  with  Knipp,  the  actress,  and  other 
low  characters  ;  and  as  frequently  find  him  recording 
such  testimonies  to  his  own  meanness  as  "  My  wife 
nightly  praying  for  a  new  pair  of  cuffs,  whioh  I  am 
against  the  laying  out  of  money  upou  yet;  which  makes 
her  angry." 

Peace  being  at  length  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
also  of  the  King  of  Piance  and  Denmark,  the  joy-bells 
were  rung  on  the  21th  of  August,  1067;  but  no 
bontires  were  kindled,  which  Pepys  accounts  for  partly 
by  the  deamess  of  fuel,  *'  but  principally  from  the  little 
content  most  people  have  in  the  peace."  It  served, 
however,  the  end  in  which  he  most  delighted ;  it  gave 
him  leisure  to  pursue  his  inclinations,  and  security  for 
his  money.  With  regard  to  the  purity  of  his  plea- 
sures,  it  must  be  owned  he  had  a  royal  example  for 
vices  from  the  indulgence  of  which  even  his  not  sens!* 
tive  mind  would  have  revolted.  This  diary  lays  bare, 
in  connection  with  the  Court,  scenes  of  the  most  hideous 
infamy ;  dispUying  the  utter  corruption  and  demorali* 
zation  which  was  the  normal  condition  of  society  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This  was  the  king  at  whose 
restoration  joy -bells  pealed,  and  bonfires  glared,  through* 
out  London  1  A  category  of  his  vices,  a  list  of  his 
profligacies,  would  be  too  revolting  to  attempt ;  and  yet 
it  is  for  preserving  him  that  the  royal  oak  has  been 
revered  and  counted  of  blessed  memory  throng  all 
succeeding  generations.  We  recommend  to  the  perusal 
of  all  those  who  find  cause  for  congratulation  in  the 
result  of  that  most  abominable  act  of  treachery,  which 
will  be  branded  Uirough  all  time  as  the  blackest  act  of 
baseuess  ever  committed  by  a  slave,  tliis  Diary  of 
Samuel  Pepys.  Here  he  will  find  the  King's  closet 
unlocked ;  here  he  will  sec  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
palace  opened  to  his  gaze,  witli  all  the  profligate 
syrens  that  peopled  them,  and  all  the  infamies  aud 
vices  with  which  they  were  stained.  The  M  ladies 
who  still  sigh  over  the  fate  of  the  royal  martyr  are,  in* 
deed,  indebted  largely  to  the  diarist  for  adding  fresh 
jewels  of  reputation  to  the  crown  of  his  amiab^  son. 

But  the  vices  of  royalty,  like  the  vices  of  oommon 
people,  are  expensive;  and  Charles  expended  ao  much  on 
the  gratification  of  his  debasing  pleasurea  that  he  ima 
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compeUed^  viUi  bis  ample  reveimc,  to  sUnt  himself  in 
shirts.  Connected  with  this,  a  little  scene  is  described 
b^  Pepys»  as  taking  place  at  Sir  Geor^  Corbet's  house, 
where  he  dined  in  oompanj  with  Mr.  Ashbnmham : 

**  Aiter  dinner  cones  in  Mr.  Townsend ;  nnd  there  I  was  witness 
of  a  horrid  rating  which  Mr.  Ashbnrahiim,  «s  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  King's  bedchanber,  did  fove  him  for  wrnit  of  linen  for  the 
King's  person,  which  he  swore  was  not  to  be  endared,  and  that 
the  King  would  not  endare  it;  and  that  the  King  his  father 
wonldhave  hanged  his  wardrobeman,  should  he  have  been  served 
so ;  the  Kins;  having,  at  this  day,  no  handkerchiefs,  and  bat  three 
bands  to  his  neck,  he  swore.  Mr.  Townsend  pleaded  want  of 
money,  and  the  owing  of  the  linen-draper  £5,000;  and  that  he 
hath  of  late  got  manj  rich  things  made — beds,  and  sheets,  and 
saddles,  without  money,  and  that  he  can  get  no  further ;  but 
still  this  old  man,  indeed,  like  a  loting  servant,  did  cry  ont  for 
the  King's  person  to  be  so  neglected.  But  when  he  was  gone, 
Townaend  told  me  that  it  is  the  grooms*  taking  away  tlie  King's 
linen  at  the  quartet's  end,  as  their  fee,  which  makes  tliis  great 
want;  for  whether  the  King  can  get  it  or  no,  they  will  run  away 
at  the  quarter's  end  with  what  he  hath  had — let  the  King  get 
more  as  he  can.'* 

To  linger  wherever  Pepys  pauses  to  describe  tilings 
equally  carious,  wonld  be  to  progress  but  slowly  through 
the  diary,  which  b  full  to  repletion  of  such  incidents. 
But  we  must  hasten  on  a  little,  until  we  find  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty  at  a  house  in  Brampton,  where  his 
father  was,  and  where,  which  was  infinitely  dearer  to 
him,  some  of  his  much-loved  treasure  was  buried  in 
the  garden.  The  company  staying  somewhat  late,  it 
was  not  till  after  dark  that  he,  with  his  father  and  his 
wife,  could  go  into  the  garden  to  dig  up  the  gold. 
The  exact  spot  had  been  forgotten,  which  excited  his 
wrath ;  but,  after  much  seare)nng,  it  was  discovered. 
Turning  up  the  ground  with  spades,  they  commenced 
collecting  the  money ;  "  but,  good  God  1  says  Pepys, 
to  see  how  sillily  they  had  hid  it,  not  half-a-foot 
under  ground,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  world.*'  If 
he  was  angiy  at  this,  he  was  enraged  when  he 
found  that,  while  throwing  up  the  earth,  he  also 
threw  up  gold  pieces;  for  the  place  being  damp, 
the  bags  had  rotted  away,  and  there  the  glittering  trea- 
sure was  mixed  with  mud  and  rubbish.  Collecting 
dirt  and  money  together,  and  carrying  them  into  a 
private  room,  he  then,  with  one  assistant,  with  pails  of 
water  and  brushes,  separated  the  coins  from  the 
mould,  and  counting  them,  found  there  were  a  hun- 
dred pieces  short,  which,  as  he  says,  made  him  mad. 
Sleepless,  and  agitated  with  a  miser's  fear,  he  remained 
shut  up  in  the  room  until  midnight,  when,  taking 
William  Hewer,  a  confidential  friend,  with  him,  he 
again  sallied  forth  into  the  garden,  and,  by  candle- 
light, contrived  to  pick  up  forty-five  pieces.  Carrying 
tliem  in  to  wash,  he  laboured  till  the  clock  struck  two, 
and  then  retiring  to  a  trundle  bed,  lay  counting  the 
hours  until  morning.  "  And  then  W.  Hewer  and  I, 
with  pails  and  a  sieve,  did  lock  ourselves  into  the  gar^ 
den,  and  there  gathered  all  the  earth  about  the  pkcc 
into  paila,  and  then  sift  those  pails  in  one  of  the  sum- 
mer-houses, just  as  they  do  for  diamonds  in  other  parts 
of  the  world ;  and  there  we,  with  great  content,  did 
make  the  last  night's  forty-five  up  seventy-nine."  This 
aomowhat  satisfied  the  gold-loving  Pepys,  who  consoled 
himself  with  the  idea  that  his  loss  was  trifling,  and 
not  occasioned  through  any  negligence  of  his  own. 
Thficnext  morning,  he  went  home,  carrying  his  treasure 
in  hBign,  and  was  infinitely  rejoiced  when  it  again  lay 
smig^  in  his  own  house. 


On  the  ISth  of  Ootober,  he  hfid  m  intefikw  i^h 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  flattered  him  highly  by  the 
information  that  King  Charles  was  pleased  to  be  satis- 
fied with  his  services ;  words  which  conveyed  '^mighty 
joy  "  into  the  heart  of  Pepya,  to  whom  not  even  the 
present  (^  a  silver  flagon,  or  five  pieces  of  gold,  wis 
so  sweet  as  a  honeyed  word  from  royal  lipa.  BuiiNss 
aud  pleasure  now  divided  lus  attention  aomeirluil 
equally.  The  office  by  day,  and  the  theatre  by  night, 
were  his  resorta.  Good  eating,  the  society  of  gay  wo* 
men,  prize-fights  and  dramas,  with  the  intimatbn 
of  his  favour  at  Court,  formed  hia  enjoyments.  Bis 
wife  rushed  readily  into  all  these  sourees  of  dehght, 
except  where  pretty  women  were  oonoemed.  And 
here  she  had  just  ground  for  complaint.  If  ever  woins 
had  reason  for  jealousy,  Mrs.  Pepys  had ;  and  it  was  a 
pity  her  solicitude  was  expended  upon  an  object  so 
unworthy  of  it  as  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiral^,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  display  his  fondness  for  other  women, 
even  in  his  wife's  presence. 

He  was  always  anxious  that  his  aervant-maids 
should  be  pretty,  that  the  pleasure  of  kissing  them 
might  be  greater.  He  took  them,  with  his  wife,  to 
the  theatre,  and  elicited  her  anger  by  his  affectionate 
behaviour  towards  them.  Mrs.  Pepys,  good  woman! 
was  also  extremely  loyal,  and  held  the  aame  respeet 
towards  royalty  as  a  mouse  towards  a  cat  She  v» 
irritated  with  her  husband  because  on  the  19th  Octo- 
ber, on  the  occasion  of  "The  Black  Prince"  being 
performed  for  the  first  time,  he  Tcntured  to  laugh  in 
the  presence  of  the  King. 

But  a  serious  cause  of  disquietode  now  anise. 
Parliament  commenced  an  inquiry  into  thebvsiness 
transactions  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  marvellous 
how  official  personages  tremble  and  turn  pale  at 
the  bare  hint  of  inquiry.  Pepys,  though  confident 
that  he  was  the  best  in  his  department,  stiU  aUovs 
us  to  perceive,  through  this  secret  record  of  his 
feelings,  that  he  does  not  look  forward  withoat 
anxiety  to  the  time  when  all  his  tranaaetiont  shall 
be  laid  bare  to  the  eyo  of  the  Parliamentw  Ha^ 
indeed,  is  comforted  by  bearing  that  the  Daohati 
of  Albemarle  thinks  he  will  come  off  honourablv, 
and  solaces  himself  on  it.  *'  And  so^  I  thank  Go<l, 
I  hear  everybody  speaks  of  me ;  and,  indeed,  I 
think  in  that  vanity  I  may  expect  to  be  profited 
rather  than  injured  by  this  inquiry,  which  the  Par- 
liament makes  its  business." 

This,  however,  does  not  stifle  his  fears.  Ho  is 
constantly  preparing  a  species  of  defenoet  endea- 
vouring to  arrange  his  documents,  consulting  with 
his  colleagues,  who  put  their  heads  together  ia 
order  to  agree  in  their  account  of  the  transactious. 
Finally  he  succeeded,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
the  Parliament  men  set  on  inquiry  were  moresolicitons 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  (then  so  ob- 
noxious) than  for  the  honest  clearing  up  of  the  officiil 
mist;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  business  of  this 
department  waa^  through  the  straightforward  hooesiy 
of  Pepys,  conducted  in  a  manner  lesa  equivocal  thaaia 
most  others.  Indeed,  we  may  fairly  say,  that,  avfik 
as  he  served  himself,  and  sought  kis  own  aggnodtf^ 
ment,  he  still  served  the  Govemmex^  and  soogbt  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  coontiy  conaeeted  vitk 
the  branch  of  the  Administration  in  wUoh  te  kU  a<i 
important  a  position* 
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By  mesm  of  indostry,  pirsimony,  aod  other  more 
eqalTOcal  methods,  Pcpys  amassed  much  wealth.  He 
had  not  yet  actnallj  set  up  his  carriage,  although  the 
idea  had  taken  firm  possession  of  his  mind,  but  did 
so  sbortlj  after.  Investment  was  in  those  days 
neitiier  so  easy  nor  so  safe  as  at  present.  He 
thtrefore  kept  much  of  his  money  at  home,  piled 
up  in  nnprodnetive  heaps,  under  lock  and  key,  with 
his  watohfol  eye  eontinually  keeping  ward.  One 
morning,  however,  he  fairly  gave  himself  up  almost 
to  despair,  for  to  be  spoiled  of  his  gold  pieces  would 
have  been  to  him  a  misfortune  far  more  dire  than 
to  be  robbed  of  his  wife.  The  incident  is  very  ludi- 
crous, and  narrated  in  so  entertaining  a  manner 
by  the  diarist,  that  we  qnote  it:  -^ 

**  29th  Nov. — ^WaWd  about  seven  o*clock  this  morning  with  a 
none  I  ioppoaed  I  heard,  near  onr  chamber,  of  knocking,  which, 
by-the-by,  increased;  and  I,  more  awake,  eonld  dbtinguiah  it 
better.  I  then  waked  my  wife,  and  both  of  us  wondered  at  it, 
and  so  lay  a  great  while,  while  that  it  increased  ;  and  at  last  heard 
it  plainer,  knocking  as  if  it  were  breaking  dowii  a  window  for 
people  to  get  out ;  and  then  removing  of  stools  and  chairs ;  and 
plaifltiy,  Iqr^aad-by,  going  up  and  down  onr  staita.  We  lay, 
both  of  04  afraid  ;  yet  I  would  have  rose,  but  by  my  wife  would 
Dot  let  me.  Besides,  X  could  not  do  it  without  making  noise ;  and 
we  did  both  conclude  that  thieves  were  in  the  house,  but 
wondered  what  our  people  did,  whom  we  thought  either  killed 
or  tinad  as  we  were.  There  we  lay  till  the  clock  struck  eight, 
and  high  day.  At  last  I  removed  ny  gown  and  slippers  softly  to 
the  other  side  of  the  bod  over  my  wife;  and  then  safely  rose, 
and  put  on  my  gown  and  breeches;  and  then  with  a  firebrand  in  my 
hand,  safely  opened  the  door,  and  saw  nor  heard  anything.  Tiien, 
with  fear,  I  confess,  went  to  the  maid's  chamber  door  ;  and  all 
qoiet  and  safe.  Called  Jane  up,  and  went  down  safely,  and 
opened  ny  ehamber  door,  where  all  well.  Then  more  freely 
about^  and  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  cook-maid  up,  and  all  safe. 
So  up  again ;  and  when  Jane  came,  and  we  demanded  whether 
she  heard  no  noise,  she  said,  *  yes,  but  was  afraid;*  but  rose  with 
tlie  other  maid,  and  found  nothing ;  but  heard  a  noise  from  the 
great  stack  of  chimneys  that  goes  from  Sir  J.  Maine's  house 
thRNigh  oura.  So  w«  Tentnred  their  chimneys  had  been  swept  this 
morning;  and  that  was  the  noise,  and  nothing  else." 

The  iilglit  before,  tbey  had  been  fearfully  alarmed 
by  hearing  a  strange  noise  on  the  staircase,  which 
in  reality  was  nothing  more  than  a  young  cat  de- 
scendmg  the  whole  flight  at  two  leaps.  At  first  it 
was  supposed  that  the  house  was  haunted. 

We  mnat  hasten  on  with  Fepys.and  avoid  to  notice 
countless  cartons  things  both  of  what  occurred  to  him 
and  of  what  he  heard,  which  in  themselvos  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.     He  tells  us  now  how  his  wife 
was  as  mad  as  the  devil,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
ill  words  daring  a  whole  evening,  and  how  he  tore 
a  rent  in  his  fine  camlet  cloak  on  the  latch  of  a 
door,  and  how  it  was  darned-^how  he  met  two 
boys    one    evening,   and   was    amused   by   their 
swearing,    stamping,   and    fretting,    because  un- 
able to  get  their  horse  over  a  stile  and  ditch, 
one   of    them  swearing    and   cursing    most    bit- 
terly;    ''  and    I    would    fain,    in    revenge,    have 
persuaded  him  to  have  drove  his  horse  through 
the  ditehy  hy  which,  I  believe,  he  would  have  stuck 
there.*'     In  this,  however,  he  failed,  for  the  horse 
would  not   go,  and  he  was  disappointed  of  his 
amiable  desire.     Many  other  things  he  tells  us, 
too,  equally  remarkable  and  eccentric ;  and  many  of 
them,  to  the  last  degree,  are  curious  illustrations  of 
the  otrilisalion  of  that  period.    But,  as  we  have 
said,  k  la  impossible  to  nbtico  more  than  a  few  of 
the  cariosities  of  this  diary,  which  is  a  complete 
mu^eani   of  facta  connected  w|tU  the  period  of 


history,  political  and  domestic,  to  whieh  it 
refers. 

The  diary  extends  to  the  31st^f  May,  1689,  when 
Pepys  was  compelled  to  relinqnish  this  daily  task, 
through  the  weakness  of  his  eyesight.  The  fifth 
volume,  Just  published,  opens  with  the  1st  of  Sept., 
1688,  when  he  mingles  in  the  gaieties  of  Bartholo- 
mew Fair,  and  takes  occasion  to  kiss  "  a  mighty 
bdle-fiUe  that  was  exceeding  plain,  but  fort  beUe.** 
*  The  second  of  this  month  was  a  general  and  strict 
fast,  in  commemoration  of  the  burning  of  London, 
an  event  which  had  risen  the  price  of  books  to  a 
great  extent,  for  on  the  next  morning  we  find  Pepys 
at  his  bookseller's,  buying  a  copy  of  "  Hobbes* 
Leviathan,"  then  much  in  repute,  which  was  for- 
merly sold  for  eight  shillings,  but  "  I  now  give 
twenty-four  shillings  for  at  the  second  hand,  and  is 
sold  at  thirty  shillings,  it  being  a  book  the  bishops 
will  not  let  be  printed  again.*' 

In  November,  1688,  he  buys  a  carriage,  and  is 
thenceforward  raised  many  degrees  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  friends ;  although,  whilst  enjoying  the 
ease  and  dignity  of  the  possession,  its  cost  is  con- 
tinually present  to  his  mind.  Thus  elevated,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  disdain  to  eat  twopenny  worth  of 
oysters  opened  for  him  by  a  woman  in  the  street. 
The  livery  of  his  cOachman  and  serving-boy  please 
him  "  mightily,"  and  it  is  with  joyful  delight,  al- 
most approaching  to  exultation,  that  he  anticipates 
the  first  drive  in  the  park. 

In  order  to  regulate  his  expenditure  more  strictly, 
now  that  the  establishment  of  a  carriage  opened  a 
fresh  drain  from  his  purse,  ho  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  his  wife,  to  allow  her  £30  a-year  for  all  ex- 
penses— clothing  and  everything — which  "mightily 
pleased  her,  it  being  much  more  than  she  ever  asked 
or  expected.'*  Gratified  and  contented  as  Mrs. 
Pepys  was  at  this  **  generosity,"  she  never  forgot 
her  husband's  eccentricities  with  regard  to  other 
women,  continually  vexing  him  with  allusions,  and 
avoiding  conversations  in  which  he  found  pleasure. 
On  the  10th  of  January  (Sunday),  he,  before  rising, 
spoke  to  her  of  the  servant-maids,  and  said  one 
**  little  word  that  did  give  occasion  to  my  wife  to 
fall  out."  She  prolonged  the  discussion  almost  all 
the  morning  with  excessive  bitterness,  and  thea 
relapsed  into  friendliness.  The  fact  that  she  was 
continually  ripping  up  old  wounds,  gave  Pepys,  as 
he  tells  us,  much  annoyance,  and  made  him  melan- 
choly for  the  rest  of  the  day.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th,  however,  having  ceased  from  her  hostilities  for 
two  days,  she  returned  to  the  assault,  and,  this 
time,  invented  a  more  practical  method  of  express- 
ing the  indignation  of  her  heart.  Observing  her 
"  mighty  dull "  in  the  evening,  Pepys  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  himself  was  not  "mighty  fond,"  be- 
cause of  the  hard  words  she  had  given  him,  retired 
to  bed,  expecting  his  wife  to  follow.  Waking  after 
a  short  sleep,  he  found  she  had  not  come,  but  was 
in  the  room,  lighting  fresh  candles,  piling  fuel  on 
the  fire,  and  making  the  place  comfortable,  without 
in  the  least  preparing  to  go  into  the  bed. 

"  At  this,  being  tronbled,  I,  after  a  whil^  prayed  her  to  eoine 
to  bed;  to,  after  an  hour  or  two,  she  silent,  and  I  sow  tdd  thea 
praying  her  to  eome  to  he^  she  fell  aU  into  a  fory^-that  I  wis  a 
rogue,  and  false  to  her.  I  did,  as  I  might  truly,  deny  i^  and  vat 
mightily  troubled;  bat  all  would  not  aerve. 

"  At  last,  ahoat  one  v'clock,  the  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed 
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niu)  diiiv  my  rartnln  tfpen,  and  will  tbe  tongs  red-hot  at  the  end, 
made  as  if  she  did  desij^n  to  pinch  mo  with  them.  At  which,  iii 
tU-smny,  I  rose  up ;  and,  with  a  few  word:^,  sjie  laid  thoni  down  ; 
aiul  ilid,  hy  liitlo  aud  UiUp,  very  sillily,  let  all  the  discourse  f;ill; 
and  ;d)out  two,  but  wilh  much  prrrning  diffirr.lty,  rnmc  to  h'\\, 
:«nd  there  lay  well  all  nicjht,  and  lay  in  bed  talkin^^  losrethRr,  wilh 
nuich  pleasure — it  heiu^,  I  know,  nothine:  but  hor  coubt  of  my 
^oing  out  yesterday,  without  tilling  her  of  luy  goijig,  which  did 
vex  lier,  poor  wretch!  last  night.  Aud  I  cannot  blame  her 
jisdousy,  though  it  do  vex  me  to  the  heart." 

Mrs.  Pepys  seems  to  have  been  watchful  of  her 
husband;  and  though,  after  this  explosion,  no  violent 
"  scene  *'  took  place  for  some  time,  slio  seizes  the 
occasion  vhon  Pepys  is  going  home  from  tho  play 
to  utter  q.  wicked  allusion  upon  the  industry  with 
which  ho  employed  his  eyes  at  the  theatre,  "  mean- 
ing,'* as  ho  naively  explains,  "  upon  women.'*  The 
iic^t  day,  she  again  vexes  him,  so  that,  going 
to  bod  without  supping,  ho  weeps  to  himself  for 
grief,  **  which  she  discerning,  comes  to  bed,  and 
mightily  kind."  On  another  occasion,  soon  after, 
Knipp  winks  at  Pepys  while  at  the  theatre,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  unnoticed  by  his  wife,  who  is  careful 
to  mention  it.  Numerous  little  instances  of  this 
kind  occur  to  distiub  the  tenor  of  our  diarist's  life. 
]\Vith  his  carriage,  however,  his  favours  at  Court, 
his  aristocratic  friends,  his  increasing  wealth,  the 
fine  dinners  he  can  give,  the  presents  ho  receives, 
and  the  pleasure  ho  enjoys,  he  has  few  causes  of 
annoyance,  except  in  the  increasing  weakno.'=-s  of  his 
eves.  This  lie spralvSofwilhjTroatrr^'rel;  hut  his  regrets 
iwQ  sometimes  r(iually  i^ricvous  where  irilies  arc  in  the 
ensc  as  when  real  misfortunes  occur.  This  is  fil.vo  true 
of  his  gratirication.  lie  exults  over  the  merest  common- 
])lace  incidcnts,as  thoughsome  greatcvcnt  had  occurred. 
One  particular  aourcc  of  dcliglit  displays  a  very  pccuhar 
part  of  liis  character.  So  attaclicd  was  he  to  royalty, 
so  dearly  did  lie  love  to  enme  in  contact  with  it,  that 
he  exults,  as  an  honour  almost  too  grand  to  be  con- 
reived,  that  ho  was  allowed  to  kiss  the  corpse  of  a 
queen  wlio  had  laid  in  her  grave  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  Visiting  Westminster  Abbey  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  he  saw,  "by  particular  favour,  the  body  of 
Qucci^  Kathcrine  of  Valois;  aud  I  had  the  upper  part 
of  her  body  in  my  hands,  and  I  did  kiss  her  mouth, 
reflecting  upon  it,  tliat  I  did  kiss  a  queene  ;  and  that 
llus  was  my  birthday  (23d  Febniary,  1C88),  thirty- 
six,  years  old,  that  I  did  kiss  a  queene !  " 

To  afibrd  an  idea  of  what  this  queen  was  whom 
Pepys  so  lovingly  hugged  and  kissed,  wo  may  quote 
from  Dart : — *'  There  it  hath  ever  since  continued 
to  ho  seen;  the  bones  being  firmly  united,  and  thinly 
clothed  with  flesh,  like  scrapings  of  tanned  leather." 
The  reader,  doubtless,  does  not  envy  Pepys  the  pri- 
vilege he  enjoyed. 

At  length  the  weakness  and  soreness  of  his  eyes 
became  almost  intolerable.  To  relinquish  his  diary 
was  now  imperative.  lie  could,  it  is  true,  continue, 
by  the  aid  of  a  secretary,  to  note  down  such  facts 
of  importance,  either  public  or  private,  as  it  was 
essentially  necessary  for  him  to  do ;  but  this  pri- 
vate record  of  his  thoughts,  legible  then  to  him 
alone,  must  bo  abandoned.  The  sacrifice  was 
great,  for  l^e  seems  to  have  cherished  those  journals 
with  something  like  affection.  However,  the  sacri- 
$C6  was  imperative,  and  he  submitted  to  it^  griev- 
ing bittwiy  oyer  the  necessity  : — 

*' Aad  >o  I  betake  myself  to  that  coarse  which  Is  alnHwt  aa 
B^c^  «s  to  set  myself  go  into  tbe  cpr^ve ;  f^  which,  9ni  nU  the  | 


discomforts  that  vill  {i^ompany  my  beidgbliiU,th«gBod6o4 
prepare  jne !" 

These  aro  the  last  words  in  this  extrsordinary 
diarv. 

m 

The  present  is  a  work  which  will  not  lose  iti 
value  when  scores  of  contemporary  books  are  gone 
and  forgotten  as  leaves  rotting  in  the  c^rth.  Spring 
brings   forth  new  bnds,  green  and  fresh,  sod  the 
old  vegetation  of  the  past  year  is  trodden  under- 
foot and  perishes,  to  be  no  more  thought  of;  liot 
the  next  season,  rich  as  it  mav  be  to  works  of  ea- 
during  interest,  will  not,  neither  will  any  that  suc- 
ceed it,   bring  out  another  set  of  volames  more 
valuable,    more  curious,   more   cztraordinarir,  in 
every  point  of  view,  than   this  Diary  of  8amQd 
Pepys,  which  is  a  treasury  of  rare  facts,  autiqn' 
ideas,  and   secret  information.     It  is  the  aoToiliRg 
of  the  reign   of  Charles  II.     The  people  of  those 
days  gaw  events  succeeding  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  bnt  woe  unaware  of  the  motive  po«rr 
which  carried  them  on.     Wg  have  here  cxposi^ 
the  hidden  machinery  of  those  days.     Thfvvit- 
ucsscd  and  felt  the  effects  of  policy  ;  we  find  hew 
the  causes,  and  sec  the  secret  springs.    In  a  wf rd, 
wo  are  admitted  into  the  concealed  chamber  of  tfc- 
past,  and  trace,  U>  their  deepest  and  most  inthci^- 
roots,  things  which,  branching  out  and  fructifvir.' 
in  every  variety  of  form  and  character,  appoarwi.t.' 
the  ordinai*y  spectator  of  those  days,  either  a«tb' 
re&ult  of  a  miracle,  or  as  tJie  ordinary  eilVcts  mi 
natux'al  and  unalterable  process.     The  $our>v  »i' 
the  river,  the  root  of  the  tree,  the  very  seed  froai 
which  the  flower  sprang,  the  hidden  fountain -^^ 
events,  are  hero  revealed.     For  this,  the  b^'k  i' 
at  once    intoxicating    and  Taluablc.      Coold  tb' 
reader  be   suddenly  transplanted   and  set  dov^a 
in  a  distant  region,  in  the  midst  of  a  city  eiactij 
corresponding  in  aspect  to  the  manners  and  cnstoni^ 
of  its  population*  anil  iu  every  minute  paxtieaiar. 
with  the  London  and  the  citizens  of  Popys'  iarx^ 
he  would,  doubtless,  bo  sensible  of  as  ast/>DisHia^a 
change  as  the  savage  from  Tim  hue  too  would  ti- 
perience  if  suddenly   transported   U>  the  kpf^t,  c: 
ground  opposite  Uio  Royal  Exchange,  where  ti:<* 
whirl  of  locomotion  would  torn  hiiQ  giddy,  ^l^^^- 
the  roar  of  trafEc  would  stun  him,  and  where  tL: 
strangeness  of  every  sight  would  bewilder  hissc&sf-^ 
Next  to  this,  and  little  less  astonislung  to  our  u 
prepared  mind,  must  be  the  perosai  of  the  rcpr«;?3 
diaries,  from  which  Mr.  Macaalay,  while  skeub^; 
the  manners  and  civilization  of  the   period,  i^* 
largely  borrowed. 

We  cannot  now  pause  to  accompany  P<f5^ 
through  the  remjiinder  of  his  life,  to  his  gravp.  '*» 
is  with  the  diary  we  have  had  to  do ;  and  that  ps*^ 
we  take  leave  of  him.  The  new  edition  nov  v^" 
lished  will,  doubtless,  have  for  tnnay  the  i»T'  '-' 
and  the  interest  of  a  new  work.  It  has  been  >-- 
larged,  improved,  and  oorreoted.  Lord  Brajbrct^ 
must  congratulate  himself  on  the  adiniratioa  vi- 
which  his  most  excellent  performanoe  of  the  p«^» 
of  editor  has  filled  every  reader.  His  iodcitrT 
and  his  judicious  ability  cannot  too  hi^^J  ^ 
praised.  His  notes  are  Fahiable  aad  iai0eiO>r 
The  whole  is  arranged  with  rcgvlanty  aad  fitaa»^ 
wfaSst  the  copious  index  may  be  comitood  tf  >^ 
mg  moit  mAt«ri«lly  to  tbe  ndw  •€  tiw  eiicte 
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WHtRZ  good  King  William  and  his  steed  arise, 
A  source  of  rapture  to  admiring  eyes, 
And  hideous  faces,  on  the  wall  hestowcll, 
With  grim  contortions  mock  tlie  passing  cro^Yd ; 
Where  stiff  policemen  stiff  policemen  greet, 
And  iron-tipp*d  batons  wake  the  echoing  street ; 
ilccruiting  scrgeiin ts  look  fierce,  laugh,  and  swear. 
And  country  bumpkins,  all  amazement,  stare ; 
Wbere  lazy  porters  loiter  for  a  lift, 
The  brazen  badge  no  badge  of  worldly  thrift ; 
Where  coaxing  cabmeu  ti  Iieedle  simple  folks, 
Or,  balked  in  that,  retail  suspicious  jokes ; 
M'hcrri  music^beUs  attract  the  listening  ear. 
Delighted  urchins  travel  tar  to  hear ; 
AVhere  bargain-drivers  meet,  and  idlers  stray, 
And  jostling  'busses  throng  the  crowded  way: 
A  varied  spectacle  salntcs  the  eye. 
Of  pride  and  pomp,  of  rags  and  misery*. 

Tis  market-day,  and,  hark!  the  busy  hum: 
From  North  and  South,  from  Ea-«t  and  West,  they've  come, 
Business  their  theme,  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks. 
The  price  of  grain,  of  timber,  and  of  Hocks — 
How  pro^iHir  crops,  if  blight  or  bloom  prevail, 
Jf  iiceps*  arc  healthy,  or  potatoes  Tail ; 
The  present  prospects  of  our  inland  trade, 
Tlie  likely  injflncnce  of  some  law  new-made, 
'i'lio  faults  and  merits  of  the  late  invention, 
iVnd  kindred  topics,  tedions  to  mention ; 
A  very  Baljel,  thongh  the  tongues  are  one. 
From  early  morning  till  the  setting  sun. 

A  country  damsel,  fresh  as  ncw-moti  a  hay. 

In  Ulnc  calico  and  libbons  gay, 

Si'e!  where  she  comrs :  a  basket  o'er  her  ann, 

Xeatness  her  pride,  and  innocence  her  churm. 

The  gnudy  shops  she,  woudering,  survevM, 

Whose  temptsome  bargains  catch  her  eager  gaze ; 

"This  style"  and  "that,"  at  such  and  tucli  a  price, 

"A  bankrupt  stock" — " treincndoui  sacii:ice." 

She  loohs,  and  hcsifntcs,  tlien  look-*  a-rmin, 

Deciilos  in  favour  of  the  "six  and  Irn." 

Venturing  within,  with  awkwaid,  bashful  stare, 

A  .^park  politely  hands  her  to  a  chair — 

His  jToods  uxpa^es  praii,?.-.  more  or  !hss — 

"  Tail  fabric,  ma'am,  would  make  a  naTcMess  dress ; 

That  \>hich  yoti  fixed  on,  true,  is  well  caou;:h  ; 

But  this  ril  gaaraiilcc  bupi'rior  stair." 

His  winnin'X  manners  ovcrcomr  poor  Jcany, 

And  six-and-teiipcnce  swells  into  a  ^'uim^a. 

With  arms  akimbo,  and  a  r.i'iliag  fare. 
Yon  npronM  citizen  tlic  scene  suiAoya. 
*'l'is  his  with  dexterous  fkill  the  hair  to  cvop, 
And  skiin  the  nizor  o'er  the  Wanied  chop; 
Ooivn  in  the  alley,  hid  from  i.urious  cyr>, 
I'roni  nmrn  till  t'en  his  cuaiiln^'  vxrSi  he  plies; 
The  i)olc-suspeni!ed  bn««in  overhead, 
IVocIaims  the  wtukshop  wliere  he  wins  his  bread. 
Tlip.  morning  saw  him  eager  at  his  trade, 
Dispense  the  hilher,  v.icM  the  glittering  blade; 
\<jw  noon  invites  b.im  to  enjoy  liis  ca'-e, 
Chat  with  his  neighbours,  and  inhale  the  bne/.r. 

With  \rarpled  no-e,  and  nmnieil  to  the  lip«, 
IJchold  the  remnant  of  the  last  of  "  whips  !" 
M'hcrenow  the  "  greys"  he  fingered  frtur-ia-hand. 
And  wheeled  obedient  to  his  Ica.st  comnunul, 
With  recking  hides  nrj;ed  thr.>u;h  the  ha/.>  morn, 
While  roused  the  vil!i-c  al  the  twan^'ing  hmn? 
on,  in  his  scarlet  coat,  he  took  his  seat, 
Defied  the  wintry  storm  and  summer  heat. 
With  noisy  wheels  the  drowsy  'pike  awoke, 
lleiMled  with  glee  the  uft-repeated  joke ; 
The  h«r  enlivened  with  his  rosy  face. 
Laughed  witli  the  maids,  and  swallowed  o'er  bis  glass ; 
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Ah,  fickle  Fortnne!  hast  thou  used  biio  thuaP— 
Condemned  to  drive  a  city  omnibus, 
"With  jaded  hacks,  wade  through  the  bnstling  throng, 
Scarce  fit  to  drag  their  wearj-  lengths  along. 

All-powerful  Steam  may  conipier  time  and  space. 
The  hoary  cnstoms  of  our  sires  efface. 
On  paths  of  iron  traverse  the  is>le's  extent, 
Invite  to  roam  the  distant  continent. 
Fight  with  the  fury  of  Athintic  seas. 
Scorn  the  tornado,  and  defy  the  breeze : 
Unmoved  ho  struggles  in  his  lowly  j^phcre. 
Hears  not  of  change,  or  heeds  jiot  if  l»c  hc-ir. 
Who,  nursed  in  rags,  to  frequent  want  a  prey. 
Plods  in  his  weary  course  from  day  to  day — 
The  child  of  chance,  the  football  of  the  hour — 
In  boyhood  beggar'd,  and  continues  poor. 
With  lingering  step,  in  wooden  prison  pent, 
lie  slowly  stalks,  a  live  advertisement ; 
His  narrow  means,  food  for  small  wita  afford — 
His  daily  pay,  a  shilling  with  his  board. 
The  evening  brings  him  liberty  and  ease. 
To  stretch  liis  weary  bones  Mhere'er  he  please ; 
And  what  remains  when  li^c  and  stiffness  come?— 
The  gloomy  m  orkhoiuic,  Toverty's  last  home. 

Whom  have  we  here?— a  fall-length  city  j»rc/'; 
Froud  as  a  peacock,  empty  as  a  bell. 
With  labour  finished,  perfect  to  the  Iwots, 
His  whii.ker8  faidtle^,  what  a  dabh  he  cuts! 
His  glossy  hat,  set  with  a  knowing  air, 
Would  fain  part  company  from  his  well-combed  hair ; 
His  t,nowy  linen,  guiltless  of  a  itain  ; 
His  iHjudcrous  breast-j)in,  and  his  dangling  chain  ; 
Hisg:irb,  a  jeeke)'s,  even  to  the  eanc. 
With  pomiKius  gait,  he  picks  his  May  .iloirjr, 
And  eyes,  with  stolid  looks,  the  pas^n?  throng; 
Or,  with  hi*  friend  attMtiptti  to  be  facetious ; 
His  favourite  phrases,  "horrid,"  and  "delicious." 
'llie  Tron procluims  aloud  the  pa«:.iiig  hour — 
llo  looks  his  watch,  and  starts  to  find  it  four; 
T'.K'n  wheels  him  round  in  hurriid  trepidation, 
'io  yonder  citizen's  sore  consternation. 
N'»t  this  the  reu''ou  \^here  the  genus  thri\r?. 
Vet  oft  it  Lonies  to  lell  the  woild  it  li\e;i. 

Now,  '^liiiiniering  twiliaht  mantles  o'er  the  throng. 
And  Mandrr  forth  fue  noisy  sons  of  so.ig. 
Ni)W  screanang  urchins  lead  tlm  eseainir  air, 
.\i'd  gropiug  minstrels  pour  their  nous  afar, 
J)()l,e:iji:in  vr.ijiants  sMcll  the  nnconth  din    - 
}iY  ;i\aricc  leuipted  far  from  home  aod  1  "•», 
The  tyranny  of  thi  Ir  petty  lords  to  bear, 
The  juisoriei;  of  a  slavish  life  to  th:ire. 
Now  rakibh  Vice  pours  forlh  her  wanton  crew, 
'I'luir  nighl-iy  ik*e.!s  of  darkne*-*  to  pursue, 
J II  robes  of  laicd  li'sery  arniycd, 
^Vith  mincing  step-,  the  gus-lit  ;;;7/r  j-ara'^ — 
SiMu-k  the  eh-.'ste  ear  uitli  llieir  unhallowed  glee  — 
( )!:".'nd  tho  •  ober,  void  of  mO'!e>ty. 
Ah,  ln"kle-s  fate!  the  cheerful  day  mast  sfami, 
_\ur  sliarc  the  inllQenee  of  tho  blcsse<l  suu; 
In  ni:id  debauchery  consume  the  iiiirht, 
Nor  r.-a^;  thiir  or;;lfS  till  the  eiily  l';;!it 
Compel  thoai  to  their  dens,  with  fever'd  brain. 
And  keep  them  there  till  darkness  come  agtiin. 

J^cc*herc  their  petty  thiift  they,  r.e^ilous,  ply, 
T'nv. .'lulled,  uncombed,  nnelad,  a  tocmin*  Cry; 
\or  threat <  intimid-ite,  nor  scowls  lenel — 
'  I'i--  yours  to  purchase,  as  'tis  theirs  to  •^ell. 
\\  ith  tapes,  a  yard  long,  and  phosphoric  lights, 
Ihey  vex  the  peaceful  pasaengers  o'  nights. 
"Observe  the  qoality!  observe  tho  size! 
Our  wares  arc  cheap— a  ha'penny  all  the  price!' 
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Intrusive  btill,  and  still  this  ib  their  cr)* — 

"  AVho'U  buy  my  mitches,  hice^  tapes ;  wbo'U  bay?** 

Whence  do  ye  come,  ye  traders  juTenileP 

As  yet  unfit  to  swell  the  runks  of  toil. 

Your  peddling  over,  whither  do  ye  ro«m? — 

AVliere  the  abodes  ye  designate  a  home? 

On  scanty  straw,  in  yonder  mined  shed, 

He  biys  him  down,  to  him  a  wdcoaw  bed. 

The  weaiy  nisht^aich  through,  on  some  cold  atair, 

Ue  wnps  him  iu  his  ngs,  to  &liun  the  air ; 

In  some  overcrowded  den,  to  va^raut;^  luowu. 

The  it)tten  planks,  a  sony  change  from  stone. 

A  brace  of  tparhf  escaped  from  daily  thndl — 
How  vain  lliey  swagger,  and  how  loudly  bawl  I — 
Strut  arm  in  arm — attempt  a  martial  air — 
Dart  ill-bred  glances  at  the  passing  fair; 
Ape  the  low  manners  of  the  "man  on  town,** 
And  think  no  wit  so  lively  as  their  own. 
Behind  a  counter  doomed  to  pass  the  day, 
DesUing  broad-cloths,  meriuocs,  silk^  awa> ; 


They  sigh  for  evening,  with  its  dasky  bnia, 
TVlian  Liberty  unUaks  their  galling  ehaia ; 
Then  rush  lite  ichool-boyi,  from  the  irksome  nk, 
To  waste  the  predons  time,  and  play  the  U; 
In  bitter  mouthftda  puff  a  cheap  cigar, 
\Miich  loads  with  nausea  all  the  evening  air; 
Or  lead  the  applause  in  you  o*ePuiUtfdtd  rboms. 
Where  anaie  stnig^es  with  the  sidftaagfcm  ■ 
Of  ra0k  tobacco,  ivhich  a  thouaajid  braatl|i 
Upward  discharge,  in  circling,  shady  wrtatlu;  ^ 
Then  Uouieward  reel,  with  gidd^,  aching  head. 
To  sleep  their  muddy  fand^  off  in  bed. 

Uark!  from  the  steeple — ^*tls  the  wHmu)j;-b«ir, 
And  now  the  watch  begins  his  nightly  iale; 
Beat  unto  beat  in  hollow  tones  convey      ' 
'Jlie  rapid  disariotion  of  tlw  day. 
Now  Toil  and  EoUy  cacb  vitbdiflwa  ita  tiaa^     « 
And  sober  <^ciude  aasuiiMt  the  ttign. 

Glasgow,  September,  1849. 
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SjU)  wind !  why  moan 
Tha  sere  leafs  fall? 

Goes  it  alone — 
Or,  ritb  all  aoUer  things,  ahs!  bat  shares  the  iiste  of  all? 

Sad  sobber  through  September, 

Peichaaoe  tboa  dost  remember 
The  bursting  of  that  rustling  leaf  in  April's  tearful  time ; 

With  what  a  gladness  first 

Its  downy  oeU  it  bunt. 
And  gaaod  on  all  the  sweet  Spring  sees,  when  near  its  leafy  prime; 

With  what  a  glad  sarprisa 

It  oped  its  in&nt  eyes, 
And  fir^t,  with  mingled  joy  and  awe,  peer*d  out  on  all  around — 

!From  all  that  met  its  sight 

Tbok  ever  new  delight, 
Dumb  wonder  from  each  common  sight — dumb  wonder  from 

Sad  sigher  through  the  sky,  [each  sound. 

Perchance,  too,  thou  wert  nigh 
VtluA  time  its  quiet  rest  it  took  amongst  the  light  of  June — 

Oft  saw*at  it  slumbering  where, 

Soft-coucb*d  on  golden  air, 
OuMirad  with  pli^  and.  merriment,  it  nestled  *mid  the  noon ; 

Or,  when  thy  gentle  song 

Was  heard  the  boughs  along, 
Uow,  from  ita  dreaming  noontide  rest,  you  saw  it  quivering 

Saw  to  thy  singing,  how,  [break — 

Upon  the  brown-bark*d  bough. 
With  uuiy  a  uata,  in  gloe^  green,  iha  dance  and  song  Hwould 

Yet  thou  foigettest  not,  [wake. 

Bsrehanoe,  sad  waiter,  what 
UnttarM  loralinasa  was  its  when  Summer  skies  were  blue; 

In  what  a  dazaling  green 

Its  Teined  form  was  seen,       0 
When  sparkling  through  the  morning  air,  bcjewellM  o'er  with  dew; 
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Ho\» ,  in  the  suns  of  June, 

It  gUsten*d  through  the  noon. 
While  footing  it  upon  the  boughs  to  thy  low  udo^ — 

\\'hi]e  wanderers  through  the  wood. 

Checking  their  footsteps,  stood. 
And  seldom  without  pleasant  nolo  coold  pass  its  beauty  It. 

Thy  wings  were  winnowing  there 

The  pallid  Autumn  air» 
What  time,  with  dark'ning  dfl^'^alas!  the  waning  yeargrev  oM^ 

Tliou  aaw'st  its  green,  that  nada 

The  forest  lovely,  fado» 
Yet  deepen  into  gorgeona  bus,  that  tbaai'd  iim  SMHln«t%|eUi 

Hoar,  ewn  in  decay. 

Did  beanty,  lingering,  atay 
About  the  aged  form  so  well  it  lov^d  to  dick  wIkb  y*uig*- 

Thou  saVet  H  atill,  bebw, 

A  golden  glory  throw 
The  shadowed  trunks,  tlte  mossy  roofs,  and  tangled  weeds  anesf. 

Perchance,  too,  day  by  day 

Tliott  saw'st  it  wear  away. 
Fast  shrivelling  in  the  early  frosts  and  withering  to  its  gra^r. 

Perchance,  if  thou  couldst  tell. 

Within  thy  sight  it  fdl ; 
Whilst  thou  couldst  only  moan  and  sol^  all  impotent  to  sau. 

It  may  be,  now,  there  throng 

Thy  memory  along 
Sad  thoaghta  of  all  its  Springes  aweet  yontlb^^if  aU  itt  Sanvef'i 

Well  nu^'st  thou  for  its  lUl 

Now  wail— reBiemhariag  aU 
The  beauty  of  iU  first  young  dayt^the  gloqr  «Cii|ipiM 

And  yat^  wbj  moMi 
Thasrele^sM? 

Goes  it  alone^ 
Or,  with  aO  n^er  things,  a]as !  but  ahirealhe  fU»  af  dif 

W«  C.  BtmnfT. 
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{CotUinued  from  page  508.) 


CHAPTER    V. — TH£    ATTACK. 

Il  was  sewcely  dawn.  Tlie  pirate  island  lay  buried 
in  profoiind  and  heavy  slumber.  Captain  and  men 
bad  oaiuosed  deeply  after  their  voyage,  and  were, 
dottbtless*  drowsy.  It  was  usutd  for  a  sentry  to  mount 
guard,  at  all  hours,  on  a  particular  point  of  the  island ; 
bat  twenty  years  of  impunity  had  not  rendered  the 
habit  very  regular. 

The  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  signalise  any  danger, 
had  a  small  box,  to  take  shelter  from  the  rain  and 
storms,  and  here  he  soundly  slept  off  his  debauch  of 
the  night  before.  Fortunately,  however,  he  did  not 
sleep  so  heavily  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  he 
Boddenly  tamed  round,  sat  up,  and  looked  arouud  him. 
"Midre  di  Dioti  what  do  I  see  ?"  he  cried,  the 
fames  of  the  potent  punch  Hying  from  his  brain  like 
thin  clouds  before  the  breeze. 

He  seemed  petrified  with  astonishmeut.  A  brig  and 
achoonerwere  anchoring  underthe  cliff,  and  were  putting 
oat  boats.  It  was  clear  au  attack  on  the  island  was 
intended,  for  the  brig  wore  the  royal  flag  of  Spain,  the 
hoats  pot  out  were  numerous,  and  a  large  number  of 
men  were  ready  to  fill  thcni. 

"  Those  accursed  boats  tliat  escaped  us  yesterday 
Itavc  given  the  alarm,"  muttered  the  pirate,  without 
raoviug;  "  and  the  Dcvifs  Island  ii  no  longer  au  in- 
violable rutrcal.  Rcuiaius  the  qucatioa,  which  will 
be  most  protitable — ^to  descend  to  the  beach,  and  guide 
up  the  Spaniards ;  or  alarm  my  comrades,  and  make  a 
light?  Hum!  I  am  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
life — and  the  Spanish  Admiral  may  admire  my  devo- 
tion, and  then  give  me  up  to  justice  f  while  liberty  and 
bhck  Tabora  are  here  after  victory.    Here  goes.'* 

'*  Luckily  for  you,"  said  Simon  Morris  behind  him, 
in  a  cold,  stem  voice,  "your  reasoning  was  good. 
But  men  don't  always  talk  doud ;  it  might  be  awkward. 
Go,  wake  up  every  fellow,  and  bid  them  join  me.  One- 
third  remain  on  the  cliff.  Let  the  rest  join  me, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  in  the  grotto." 

The  Spanish  pirate  sneaked  away  with  a  tcrrilied 
and  cowed  air,  and  Simon  Morris,  who  could  not  sleep, 
and  who  bad  come  out  just  in  time  to  catch  sight  of 
the  enemy,  remained  alone. 

"What  snake  has  bit  the  silly  girl,  to  waken  thus 
her  slumbering  conscience?  The  thought  maddens 
me  more  and  more.  Lucky  that  the  desperate  stiiiggle 
Mrhich  now  awaits  me  will  drive  out  such  fancies.  Come, 
let  me  plan  my  defence.'* 

And  Simon  Morris  moved  down  to  the  extreme 
^ge  of  the  cliff,  near  the  shaft  which  led  below  into 
the  grotto,  and  which  was  of  artificial  construction. 

**  They  must  be  caught  in  that,'*  muttered  the  old 
pirate ;  "  and  then  from  the  fort  and  cliff  we  must  play 
on  the  ships.  Their  boats  will  make  for  the  cove, 
where  lies  the  Alice ;  but  that  is  easily  guarded.  A 
broadside  from  her  deck  and  from  Old  Tom  i^ill  sicken 
them  of  trying  that  passage." 

The  pirate*s  brigantine  lay  snugly  in  a  deep  and  small 
cove,  to  which  access  was  had  by  a  narrow  channel, 
through  which  it  was  always  warped.  This  channel 
tias  between  lofty,  perpendicular  rock's,  which  left  a 
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narrow  footpath  on  one  side.  As,  when  the  Spaniards 
hmded,  they  wonld  either  attempt  to  enter  the  isbiid 
by  this  gully,  or  by  the  grotto,  Simon  Morris  was  not 
long  in  making  his  plan  of  defence.  When  he  was 
joined  by  his  motley  crew,  it  was  already  settled  in 
hb  mind. 

"These  audacious  Spaniards  must  never  go  henee 
to  tell  the  tale,"  he  said,  addressing  his  lieatenant 
Paolo,  in  a  tone  of  desperate  resolution.  "  They  must 
be  punished  for  their  foolhardiness,  while  we  will 
share  the  rich  booty  of  their  yessels.  My  boys !  wc 
wanted  but  two  such  vessels  as  these  to  be  island 
kings  indeed !  There  is  a  good  ship  of  thirty-two  guns, 
and  a  schooner  of  eight.  With  these,  oar  brigantine, and 
three  hundred  more  men,  we  may  here  defy  all  the 
fleets  of  Spain.  But  to  business;  pleasure  will  come 
afterwards." 

Tlie  men  answered  by  a  suppressed  cheer. 

"Paolo!  take  you  fifty  men,  and  go  make  ready  the 
Alice  for  defence.  Do  not  spare  the  rascals;  but 
make  as  many  prisoners  as  you  can.  A  month's  ca* 
rousing  will  make  all  the  men  our  own.'* 

Paolo  picked  out  ilfty  men,  and  prepared  to  move 
away  at  once. 

"  If  there  be  traitors  here,"  said  Simon  Morris,  **let 
them  wipe  out  Ihcir  treachery  now.  AU  bygones  shall 
be  forgotten  in  the  remembrance  of  duty  done  this 
dav.'' 

And  Simon  Moms  glanced  at  tiic  soliloquising  sen- 
try.  Paolo  and  Bill  Smith  exchanged  uneasy  glances. 
Their  consciences  made  his  words  sound  strangely. 

*'You,  Bill  Smith!  take  twenty  men,  and  man  the 

point  yonder.  If  any  get  off  in  boats,  give  them  h ; 

let  not  the  brig  or  schooner  stir  from  their  anchorage. 
Your  heavy  guns  can  cut  their  rigging  to  pieces.  Go !" 

Paolo  hurried  to  the  cove.  Bill  Smith  to  the  fort, 
while  the  rest  stood  round  the  captain.  They  all  had 
guns,  swords,  and  pistols ;  and  a  more  reckless  and 
ferocious-looking^gang  never,  perhaps,  was  before  col- 
lected together. 

On  the  summit  of  the  cliff  stood  two  heavy  pieces 
of  ordnance,  taken  from  a  vast  Spanish  frigate,  cap- 
tured by  stratagem  ten  years  before.  These  Simon 
Morris  confided  to  the  care  of  Smith,  the  carpenter, 
and  a  dozen  men. 

"  If  the  villians  fly,  play  on  them  and  the  ships  till 
they  haul  down  their  flags." 

Smith,  the  carpenter,  promised  to  obey  orders  im- 
plicitly. 

Simon  Monis  then  descended  to  the  grotto>  as  the 
Spanish  boats,  a  dozen  in  number,  were  nearly  on 
shore,  bearing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

The  phate  himself  had  more  than  a  hundred  men 
with  him,  with  the  advantage  of  a  swivel  gun,  and  the 
shelter  of  the  grotto. 

"  Keep  back,  and  show  not  the  gleam  of  your  steel, 
said  the  captain,  in  a  low,  cautious  tone.  "  Be  ready. 
Give  them  guns  flrst ;  then  throw  these  away,  and  go 
in  with  sword  and  pistol.  Kill  none  who  surrender, 
as  we  must  have  recruits ;  but  spare  not  the  rascals 
who  show  fight." 

sc 
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Hie  men  promised  to  obey  scrupulously,  and  in- 
tended to  keep  their  promise,  as  Simon  Mocris  never 
spared  those  who  disobeyed  him. 

The  Spanish  boats  had  touched  the  strand,  and  the 
meh  #ere  landing.  The  pirate,  by  a  sudden  attack, 
supported  from  the  coye,  could  now  easily  have  driven 
tlie  enemy  back  in  confusion  on  the  ships;  but  this 
was  not  hb  object.  He  wished  to  destroy  or  captui*e 
men  and  ships,  as  they  would,  if  defeated  and  beaten  off, 
only  come  back  again  in  greater  numbers,  and  take  him 
at  disadvantage. 

The  Spanish  force  oonld  easily  be  seen  forming  on 
the  strand.  They  were  well  armed ;  some  soldiers,  some 
sailors,  with  numerous  officers.  Some  of  the  latter  were 
discussing  a  question  of  importance.  They  pointed  to 
the  two  wpU-beaten  paths  leading,  one  to  the  grotto, 
the  other  to  the  coto.  After  some  hesitation,  a  hun- 
dred men  filed  off  towards  the  cove,  while  a  hundred  and 
fifty  advanced  straight  towards  the  grotto.  The 
Spaniards,  with  their  usual  carelessness,  believed  them- 
selves unseen,  and  would  have  run  unarmed  into  the 
grotto,  had  not  a  couple  of  guns  from  the  ship  given 
them  warning  of  danger.  They  had  seen  men  on  the 
cliff.  Before,  however,  they  could  make  ready,  the 
swivel  gun  from  the  grotto  poured  upon  them;  and  then 
a  dark  mass  of  men  came  yellbg  forth,  before  tlie  smoke 
had  cleared  away. 

A  tremendous  Tolley  from  the  cove  was  heard  simuU 
taneously  with  the  attack.  The  melee  became  at  once 
horrible.  The  pirates  laid  some  twenty  low  with  their 
sma21*8rms,  and  then  came  down  upon  them  with  cut- 
lasses and  axes,  while,  at  the  same  instant,  the  body 
which  had  attacked  the  treacherous  cove  fell  back  in 
coaAision — less,  at  least,  twenty.  The  pirates  followed 
not,  however ;  a  circumstance  that  Simon  Morris  could 
not  explain  to  himself,  and  which  altered  his  plan. 

A  bloody  contest  meanwhile  ensued,  at  first,  hand  to 
hand ;  but  the  superior  force  and  discipline  of  the 
Spaniards  soon  enabled  them  to  form  adjunction,  when, 
at  a  signal  from  Morris,  his  men  rushed  back  to  the 
grotto  for  shelter. 

"  Out  with  the  swivel,  boys !  Is  Paolo  playing  us 
falss  ?  If  he  is,  by  the  Lord,  he  shall  swing  this  night ! 
Load  your  guns,  and  have  at  these  Spanish  dogs.  Gome 
on,  edramba  /"he  cried ;  "  carajo  I  carajo  !  come  on; 
ye  shall  learn  what  Simon  Morrb,  the  pirate,  can  do." 

The  Spaniards  were  advancing,  in  good  order,  out  of 
reach  of  the  guns  of  the  cove,  while  those  of  the  ship 
began  to  play  on  the  grotto. 

''We  must  close,  to  stop  this  firing,'  'muttered  Simon, 
as  the  heavy  broadside  of  the  ship  rattled  amid  the 
rooks. 

The  pirates  accordingly  sallied  forth,  and,  though  the 
Spaniards  were  as  two  to  one,  prepared  to  dose. 

"  Advancenot  a  step !"  suddenly  cried  Morris.  "  Give 
them  your  guns,  and  nothing  more.     Stand  still !" 

The  pirates  fired,  then  stood  linn,  and  reloaded.  The 
Spaniards  fired,  but  advancing  all  the  time.  They  had 
fired  a  second  volley,  when  a  yell  burst  from  behind 
them,  and  the  brigautine,  which  had  been  warped  out 
by  Paolo,  gave  them  the  contents  of  its  eight  guns  of  one 
siddiaid  its  swivel,  while  forty  men  rushed  headlong  on 
their  rear.  Simon,  who  had  discovered  this  before  them, 
closed  ako ;  and  the  Spaniards  turned  round,  and  fled 
is  Donfusiim  towards  their  boata« 

^^Paoki! "  exied  Morris,  in  a  tone  of  delight,  "out 


with  the  brigautine.    Pepper  the  ficoundiebl   Show 
the  signal  for  the  fori  to  begm.*' 

The  forty  who  had  left  the  Alioei  m&hed  back,  and 
leaped  on  the  brigantine's  deck,  which  b^u  to  be 
covered  with  canvas.  The  Spaniards  had  formed  agaia 
around  their  boats ;  but,  at  this  iuatant,  the  ordaauce 
from  the  cliff,  and  from  the  extremity  of  the  point, 
where  lay  a  low  battery,  began  to  play  on  the  sbips  aud 
boats.  The  brigautine  was  fairly  under  sail  in  tea 
minutes,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  retreat,  while  the 
ships  dared  not  fire  on  her,  for  fear  of  hurting  their  own 
men.    The  Spaniards  were  completely  in  a  tn^). 

The  din  was  fearful.  The  battery  had  twelve  gans, 
the  cliff  two,  the  brigautine  nineteen.  These,  vith 
musketry,  filled  the  air  with  horrible  soimds.  The 
pirates  rushed  on  the  Spaniards,  who,  thrown  into  iu- 
extricable  confusion,  threw  down  their  arms,  as  much 
in  ignorance  of  the  force  which  surrounded  them  as 
anything  else. 

"Away  with  them  to  the  inner  cave  of  the  grotto!*' 
said  Morris  to  Smith,  the  carpenter,  who  had  come 
down  from  the  diff.  '^  Give  them  brandy  and  Hol- 
lands," whispered  lie,  '^  as  much  as  they  like ;  and  let 
a  dozen  men  guard  thorn." 

*^Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

"Dou't  drink,  mind!" 

"All  right,  sir!'' 

"I  hope  so;  but  mind,  if  you  are  drunk  when  I 
come  back,  woe  be  to  you!  Now,  boys,  for  the 
ships !'' 

The  brig  and  schooner  poured  volley  after  voile;  at 
the  battery  on  the  point ;  but  they  reoeived  far  more 
injury  than  they  did  harm,  and  when  tJic  Sp&uiards 
yielded  on  land,  they  ceased  firing.  The  pirates  entered 
the  boats,  and,  with  the  brigautine,  prepared  for  board- 
ing. In  their  present  mood  they  would  have  attacked 
a  frigate. 

But  the  Spanish  flag  came  dowa;  audi  befoie 
breakfast-time,  Simon  Morris  owned  three  ships  in- 
stead of  one.  Of  pieoes-of-eight  there  was  store  in- 
deed, while  of  guns,  araniunition,  and  spirits,  tliere 
was  no  lack.  The  ships  were  convening  money  for  tiic 
garrison  of  Panama. 

Half  the  day  was  spent  in  warping  the  whole  fleet 
within  the  cove — where  they  lay,  side  by  side,  with 
some  difficulty — and  in  dividing  the  booty,  which  tnu 
considerable.  The  dead  w^erc  placed  on  a  huge  pjre,  and 
burned ;  and  then  the  pirates  went  away  to  carouic 
with  the  prisoners,  whom  they  hoped,  by  good  liriog 
and  example,  to  win  over  to  join  them,  the  officers  ex- 
cepted. These  had,  however,  no  other  resource  save 
death,' for  Simon  Morris  was  firmly  resolved  that  none 
should  leave  his  island  retreat  to  betray  ita  teoctt« 


CIUPT£B  VI. 
OLIVER  AND  GEN£VIE\1. 

The  cousins  had  witnessed  the  bloody  contest  from 
a  secret  look-out  on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  with  emo- 
tions of  a  vai'ied  and  mingled  nature.  Genevieve  vaa 
more  anxious  for  her  father's  life  than  anything  ehic; 
while  Oliver  Mildmay  was  far  from  wishing  the  pirates 
death.  Genevieve  would  certainly  liave  been  relieved 
from  the  only  influence  which  bound  her  to  the  danger* 
oua  and  evil  course  to  which  she  was  tied  by  aSeetioa 
and  habit;  but  Simon  Morris  dea4  the  only  natcaiit 
of  his  savage  carew  was  gone.    CMiter  irndered  too 
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lAQoli  already  at  tlie  safety  ol  Geaevieve,  not  to  dread 
most  fearfully  her  being  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  suoh 
ruffiABA  as  Paolo  and  his  gang.  Besides,  the  young 
man  was,  like  most  of  his  age,  sanguine  and  ardent ; 
and  he  hoped  yet  to  leave  the  island  in  company  with 
his  cousin  and  her  father. 

They  sat,  side  by  side,  without  speaking,  when  the 
conflict  was  orer,  gazing  at  each  other.  They  were 
very  pide.  They  had  both  risen  from  sleep  to  witness 
the  tljrht ;  hunirer  and  excitemeuthad  worn  them  mnch, 
and  they  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  take  breath  after  a 
contest  in  whioh  both  had  mentally  taken  part. 

"  And  that  is  a  battle,"  said  Genevieve,  heaving  a 
ik'q>  sigli:  *'  and  men  do  call  such  bloody  work,  glory!" 
*' Because  men  arc  villanously  brought  up,  and  more 
vilknously  ruled,  dear  cousin !  Kiugb,  and  princes, 
and  governors,  covet ii\g  the  possessions  of  others,  or 
having  some  grudge  or  quarrel,  teach  their  people  that 
glory  lies  behind  a  long  list  of  killed  and  wounded;  and 
men  fight,  thinking  they  are  doing  something  great  and 
glorious.'' 

"  It  b  awful,  *  *  replied  Genevieve,  shaking  her  pretty 
head.  ''I  would  live  where  snch  things  are  never 
heard  of — where  cannon  never  sound.'' 

"  Yon  must  wait,  dear  cousin,  until  men  are  go- 
verned according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  until  Chris- 
tianity is  practically  carried  out." 

"  Ah  mel — ^And  my  father  has  escaped  uuwounded! 
lie  is  a  bold  and  terrible  man." 

**  He  fought  like  a  hero,  and  led  his  men  adniinibl.v; 
bat  this  great  victory  will,  I  fear,  harden  him  in  his 
resolve.  He  will  be  proud;  aad  pride  will  not  serve 
onr  hopes.  He  will  be  eager  to  follow  up  this  mira- 
cnloas  victory  by  some  bold  and  audacious  stroke. 
Your  father,  Genevieve,  is  elated  with  his  piize;  and,  be 
sure,  our  difficulties  have  increased." 

''  Liet  ns  have  hope  and  patience,  Oliver.    And  now, 
go  you  and  breakfast ;  you  must  be  8tar\'iug.    I  know 
Iain." 
**  Cannot  we  breakfast  together 't'* 
**  I  fear  it  will  be  a  risk  too  great  for  ns  to  ran.*' 
"  Your  father  will  be  engaged." 
**  True ! — He  will  scarce  miss  me.  He  will  ask  all  the 
Spanish  officers  to  breakfast,  and  make  their  defeat  as 
little  painful  as  possible." 

**  Then  you  will  come?'' said  Oliver,  in  a  tone  of 
genuine  deHght. 
••  Yes." 

•*  Come,  then ;  for  truly,  now  that  the  excitement  is 
over,  I  teel  faint  with  inaction." 

The  cousins  took  each  the  other's  arm,  and  moved 
away,  by  paths  that  Genevieve  knew  well,  towards  her 
retired  and  lovely  bower ;  where  Mariana  had  for  hours 
b<'ca  expecting  them,  and  where  she  had  prepared  a 
delicious  meal,  which  effaced  all  remembrance  of  their 
moi-ning  appetite. 

They  looked  a  well-met  pair,  as  they  sat  together  by 
tbdur  breakfast'toblc,  eadi  assisting  the  other,  and 
siriviog  to  please  by  all  those  nameless  little  at  ten- 
tioiis  which  show  more  than  anytliing  else  the  growth 
aad  strength  of  the  tender  passion.  That  the  cousins 
sliould  love  waa  inevitable.  Their  romantic  meeting; 
the  looelineBs  of  both  in  the  world— Oliver  an  orphan, 
Gsaevieve  an  outcaat;  both  yoimg,  handsonie,  and  pure 
aad  gtaeroiiB  of  hear^-^  oottbined  to  open  the  way 
f«r  the  iavaaum.of  .the  paadon  whiokahaoea,  with  am^ 


bitiou,  the  maateiy  of  the  world.  There  was  soiqe« 
thing  in  the  looks  of  Oliver  when  he  gazed  at  Gene* 
vieve,  and  somethiug  in  her  cheek,  mantling  with 
blushes  when  she  met  his  glance ;  there  was  something 
in  his  tone  of  voice,  so  mellow  and  soft — something  at 
times  so  low  in  the  tones  of  her  reply — that  thebUnd- 
est  obsener  could  have  noted  the  influence  of  their 
hearts  upon  their  actions.  Mariana,  who  was  an  ex- 
perienced woman  of  flve-and-forty,  and  who  had  loved 
warmly  in  her  youth,  saw  the  dami  of  passion  in  tham. 
with  some  anxiety. 

''Should  your  father  disapprove  of  your  friend's 
presence  here,"  said  she,  suddenly,  "  in  what  way  will 
it  influence  your  actions  ?" 

"  I  know  not,*'  replied  Genevieve,  with  a  sigh. 

Oliver  said  nothing. 

^'  It  is  quite  sure,"  continued  Mariana,  wliu  knew 
not  the  relationship  of  the  new  acquaintance,  "  that 
Simon  Morns  will  resent  with  violence  the  secret  pre* 
sencc  of  a  stranger  on  the  island ;  and  perhaps  the 
young  gentleman's  life  may  be  in  danger." 

''His  life  will  be  in  no  danger,  Mariana,"  replied 
Genevieve.    "  My  father  never  kills  in  cold  blood." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  when  he  discovers  who  has  opened 
your  eyes — and  he  may  discover  it  suddenly — ^his  pas* 
sion  may  make  him  foiget  himself." 

*'  He  will  not  harm  me,"  said  Oliver,  with  a  smile ; 
''  I  bear  about  me  a  talisman  which  Simon  Morris  will 
respect. '' 

"  That  may  be,"  observed  Mariana,  with  pertinacity ; 
*'  but  will  he  the  more  approve  of  your  presence  here?*' 

*'  He  may  not,"  replied  Oliver ;  "  but  who  knows 
what  may  happeu  when  we  meet  P" 

"Youug  man!*'  cried  Mariana,  "Simon  Morris, 
when  he  finds  you  here,  will  suspect  you  to  be  the 
lover  of  his  daughter.  Evil  unto  you,  and  me,  and  he^ 
if  Ids  suspicions  are  unfriendly  to  you !  No  mexoy 
will  he  have  on  us." 

''But  he  is  not  my  lover,"  said  Genevieve,  hur- 
riedly, to  whom  this  view  of  matters  was  not  a  little 
alarming. 

"  Genevieve  !"  oried  Oliver  Mildmay,  with  an  air  of 
tender  reproach. 

But  Genevieve  held  down  her  eyes,  and  made  no 
reply. 

Mariana  gazed  on,  with  a  smile.  ^  Happy  creatures!" 
she  said,  "  yon  are  in  the  young  spring  which  God  gives 
unto  us  all,  and  which,  if  we  will,  may  live  for  everia 
our  hearts.  But  why  not  be  frank,  stranger.  It  ia  clear 
you  love  this  girl ;  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  she 
loves  vou." 

ft' 

"  Mariana !"  cried  Geo e vieve,  raising  her  blushing, 
tearful  face  towards  the  affectionate  Spaniard. 

"  Oh,  Genevieve!"  said  Oliver,  anxiously,  "  if  Man* 
ana  were  right,  and  you  did  love  me  — — *' 

"  But  yon  have  never  spoken  of  love  to  me !"  said 
Grencviuvc,  ingeuuouslyt 

"  But  I  do  now,"  cried  he,  impetuously.  "From  the 
instant  that  I  saw  you — ministering  and  saving  angel ! 
— on  the  beach,  when  you  gave  me  shelter,  food,  and 
clothing — poor  wrecked  sailor ! — ^I  dared  to  lore  you. 
My  heart  was  at  once  smitten  beyond  reeoveiy;  and  if 
I  hesitated  to  speak  out  before,  it  was  because  I  feared 
yon  might  not  know  enough  of  me  to  jodge." 

"Are  yon  not  my  cottsin  ?  "  said  Qmvme,  with 
downcast  eyes^  and  phyiog  \rith  Hie  sash  of  her  itsdat 
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with  ber  fingers,  as  an  excuse  for  looking  down — a  very 
general  practice  with  young  ladies  when  undergoing  the 
ordeal  of  a  declaration. 

"  Your  cousin  ?"  cried  Mariana,  clapping  her  hands, 
and  looking  amazed. 

"  My  mother's  brother's  child ;  may  I  not  love  him, 
Mariana  ?  "  said  Genevieve,  warmly. 

"Ay,  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul,  child  1  You  were 
right,  young  man.  You  bear  about  you  a  talisman 
indeed.  Simon  Morris  will  never  harm  the  nephew  of 
his  wife." 

•'  Has  he  spoken  of  me  r " 

"  He  has,  often.  Y'ou  were  a  mere  infant  when  he 
stole  your  aunt  away ;  but  he  recollects  your  presence 
with  her  in  the  garden  when  she  fled. " 

*•  I  recollect  it ;  I  shall  never  forget  it !''  cried  Oli- 
ver. 

"But  how  came  you  here?  "  abked  Mariana,  who 
feared  some  deceit. 

Oliver  Mildmay  again  narrated  his  whole  story,  to 
which  both  the  women  listened  with  wrapt  atten- 
tion. 

I.  "  Hush !  **  exclaimed  Mariana,  suddenly ;  "  I  hear 
&tcps.     Hide  thyself,  young  man." 

Oliver  stepped  into  the  back  room. 

A  negrcss  entered. 

"  "Wliat  is  it,  Pava  ?"  asked  Mariaua. 

"  Him  massa  send  word  to  Mi»s  Jcuuv  hi  in  feast 
to-dav,  aud  him  see  all  dc  saliibs  in  do  bower  here  at 
six  o'clock.  Him  bog  Miss  Jenny  to  iuiiusc  herself  in 
(Ic  woods  till  dc  ccrcbniony  be  obcr." 

'*Tcil  my  father  the  bower  is  ready  whenever  he 
likes,*'  said  Genevieve;  and  the  shive  went  out. 

"Go  to  the  woods  together,"  observed  Mariana. 
"  God  shield  ye,  children,  and  send  you  good  fortune 
in  your  loves !" 

"I  should  like  to  sec  the  ceremony,"  said  Oliver, 
addressing  his  fair  cousin. 

"Nothing  is  easier,"  exclaimed  Genevieve,laughing. 
"  Come,  I  will  show  you  how." 

"  Be  cautious !"  cried  Mariaua,  shaking  her  finger  at 
them  as  they  moved  oiT. 

"  Never  fear,"  laughed  Genevieve.  "  We  will  see 
all ;  and  none  shall  see  us." 

Probably,  that  moment,  as  they  entered  the  forest 
and  were  shaded  from  sight,  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
acen ;  for  Mariana  smiled,  and  shook  her  head,  as  she 
uttered — "  All  smiles,  and  kisses,  and  love,  just  now. 
Whatwillitbcby-and-by:-'" 

And  Mariana  set  to  work  to  put  the  bower  in  order. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
TUE  pirate's  niRTUDAY. 

Simon  Morris  lived  with  something  of  the  slate  of 
an  island  king.  He  had  his  town  and  country  palaces, 
and  his  retinue ;  and,  like  most  men  who  possess  power, 
he  liked  to  render  it  glorious  and  gi'and  in  the  minds  of 
the  many,  by  a  little  glitter  and  show.  This  cast 
dust  in  vulgar  eyes,  and  did  no  hann.  On  the 
first  of  the  year,  on  Easter  ^londay,  and  on  his  own 
birthday,  Simon  Morris  delighted  to  get  up  some  dis- 
phiy,  and  played  the  part  of  a  little  czar  with  lifelike 
energy. 

After  a  sumptuous  dinner,  at  which  had  been  present 
the  Spanish  officcrfj,  Paolo,  and  two  other  pirate  officers, 
Simon  Morris  moved  away  with  his  company  towards 


his  daughter's  bower.  The  Spaniards,  agrewWy  sur- 
prised at  the  polite  numners  and  good  cheer  of  tbeit 
captor,  who  strove  to  conceal  from  his  prisoners  tbe 
bitterness  of  their  defeat,  were  on  the  footing  of 
friendly  guests ;  a  result  to  which  copious  libations  had 
abundantly  contributed.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  a  lonj 
carouse,  two  young  midshipmen  began  to  think  the  life 
of  a  freebooter  rather  a  lively  and  capital  affair.  Tlie 
elder  officers  frowned  a  little ;  but  their  position  for- 
bade remarks, 

"Here,  gentlemen,"  said  Simon  Morris,  in  excellent 

and  fluent  Spanish,  "  is  mv  bower.     You  are  welcome 
1         '  » 

to  it.  Despite  the  ignorance  of  Europe,  we  \rill  here 
indulge  in  the  delicious  luxury  of  the  (abac  weed—* 
wise  practice,  in  which  the  Indians  show  their  filuess 
for  a  contemplative  life.*' 

*'I  approve  the  suggestion,  worthy  admiral,*'  said  a 
tough  Spanish  officer,  "  and  will  gladly  join  vou  in  a 
fragrant  pij^c,  the  more  that  I  see  fair  faces!"  bow- 
ing to  Mariana  and  Caterina,hcr  companion,  who  were 
kying  out  i)ipcs,  and  even  colicc,  then  even  a  greater 
luxury,  for  the  pirate's  visitors. 

"  Fair  countrywomen  of  your  own,  Sir  Spaniard, ' 
continued  Simon  Morris,  "  who  have  honoured  mc  with 
their  presence  for  some  years;  and  who,  since  ihc 
death  of  my  wife,  are  the  friends  and  compauians  of 
my  daughter.*' 

The  Spaniards  looked  surprised.  The  pirate  w^  a 
strange  being.  On  se<;ing  women,  they  expccled  to 
I  discover  some  abandoned  persons  of  tlieir  sex,  such  a^ 
arc  ubually  found  in  pirate  dens.  Of  thcie,  it  i^  tnic, 
•there  were  enough  on  the  other  side  of  the  iilaiid; 
but  the  piraie*s  manner,  and  the  air  and  njiuu  ol 
Mariana  and  Caterina,  at  once  showed  how  raudi  the 
influence  of  poor  Alice  played  around  the  curate^ 
son. 

"  Is  my  daughter  well,  Mariana?"  aakcd  Shnon Mor- 
ris, when  the  company  were  seated. 

"Quite  well,"  replied  Mariana,  with  a  cheerful 
!  smile,  while  Caterina  kept  a  Uttle  back. 

"AVhercisshc?" 

"  Slie  left  here  an  hour  ago,  for  the  mouniaius." 

"  Was  .she  disturbed  this  moruiug?" 

"  She  rose  before  dawn,  and  saw  the  whole  com- 
bat." 

"Alone?" 

"Neither  I  nor  Caterina  accompanied  her.** 

"Was  she  frightened?" 

"  She  retunied  with  a  dreadful  qjpotite.*' 

"  A  rover's  child,  you  see,  gentlemen,**  said  Morris 
"  is  quite  able  to  bear  the  smell  of  powder;  thoucli, ' 
and  here  the  pirate  sighed,  "until  this  moruiag  sic 
knew  me  not  a  pii*ate." 

The  Spaniards  looked  surprised. 

"  Yes !  I  have  a  good,  and  lovely,  and  virtuous 
child,"  cried  Morris;  while  Paolo  grinned  at  Billi>iii|ilJ» 
who  was  nearly  hidden  behind  a  cloud  of  saiokc,  **  ^  w 
and  your  nation  have  but  a  bad  opinion  of  mc.  1>'^^ 
come,  I  have  an  hour  to  spare,  I  will  tcU  you  u5 
story ;  and  I  fancy,  pirate  though  I  be,  I  am  not  qiiif 
so  black  as  I  am  paintetl." 

"  We  are  all  painted  black  enough,"  growled  Ps'I^' . 
"and  had  I  my  will,  those  who  paint  ussosLouWlsiTc 
good  reason  for  their  words.  What  think  jou,  Bi'' 
SuiiUi  r 

"  The   devil  takt  all   opinions,  say  I,'*  was  M 
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Smith's  reply.  "Give  me  brandy,  tobacco,  ami  Ihe 
smiles  of  women ;  and  confound  all  opinions.  I  may  be 
the  devil  himself  iu  your  eves,  sa  ye  give  me  all  I  ask 
for.'" 

"You  and  Paolo,"  intei-poscd  Morris,  "are  two 
precious  scoundrels,  everybody  knows,  and  fit  to  lead 
such  a  crew  as  a  pirate  must  have ;  but  that's  not  the 
question  now.    Gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  my  story." 

"  Keep  up  your  courage,"  whispered  Paolo  to  Bill 
Smith;  "he'll  know  better  before  dark." 

"  Aj',  ay !  but  mind  I  have  the  Alice,  while  you 
have  the  Espador,  and  Smith,  the  carpenter,  the 
Cohimhia.'* 

"  Agreed.  But  hush !  we  may  be  heard ;  and  we  had 
Letter  listen  to  the  captain's  varn,  as  you  English  call 
it." 

Simon  Morris  began  his  narrative  in  Spanish,  to 
which  all  listened  attentively,  especially  the  two  women, 
\?hile  tlie  attention  of  Cateriua  was  perfectly  wrapt. 

«  «  4>  «  «  « 

,  When  Genevieve  took  Oliver  away,  and  after,  as 
the  reader  may  have  guessed,  they  had  scaled  their 
troth  by  the  first  sweet  kiss  of  love,  the  young  girl, 
blushing  and  happy,  led  Oliver  Mildmay  into  the  centre 
of  a  dense  thicket,  close  to  the  bower,  and  facing  the 
terrace  on  which  the  company  sat.  A  ladder  led  up- 
wards to  a  rustic  bower  in  the  very  thick  of  the  foliage, 
whence  every  motion  of  the  group  below  could  be  seen. 

"This  is  perfect  Fairyland,"  said  the  young  man,  iu 
a  low  tone. 

"  My  father  has  exercised  his  fancy  to  amuse  my  soli- 
tude in  every  way,"  replied  Genevieve,  seating  herseh* 
in  a  swinging  hammock,  while  Oliver  reclined  on  a 
kind  of  divan.  "But  not  onlv  has  he  thouii'ht  of  mv 
pleasure,  but  my  safety.  See  !*'  she  continued ;  "  this 
hower  iu  the  summit  of  the  largest  tree  in  the  island, 
appears  a  mere  amusement ;  but  raise  that  round  mat 
in  the  middle." 

Oliver  did  so,  and  only  saw  a  square  board  of  the 
floor,  like  the  rest  of  the  bower. 

""Raise  that  corner  with  vour  knife." 

The  board  came  up,  and  the  cavity  of  a  largo  hol- 
low tree  was  discovered. 

"Capital !"  cried  Oliver;  " but  you  could  not  remain 
long  there.'* 

"  Of  course  not.  But  all  the  island  is  nothinc:  but 
caves  and  grottoes ;  and  my  father,  aided  by  ^fariana, 
and  T,  and  Cateriua,  some  two  years  bnck.  dug  down 
to  a  cave  which  opens  by  the  fall  of  the  tonent  there 
below.  I  and  Cateriua  hauled  up  the  earth,  and  cast 
it  out  below  the  bower." 

"  Admirable !  Your  father  avowed  his  fear  of 
danger  V* 

"He  saw  that  lie  miglit  be  a* tacked  at  some  future 
time  by  some  of  his  enemies,  and  that  it  was  wise  and 
j)ru  Jent  to  be  prepared.  Now  that  I  knov/  the  charac- 
ter of  his  people,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  pre- 
caution.*^ 

"  It  was  wise  and  cautious  indeed,"  observed  Oliver, 
who,  though  he  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  could 
not  but  reflect  on  the  danger  to  which  a  young  girl 
like  Genevieve  was  exposed  with  such  a  lawless  crew. 

"  My  father  is  speaking,  and  all  the  rest  arc  listen- 
ing," observed  his  fair  cousin,  who  was  gazing  through 
the  thick  foliage  at  the  bower  below. 

"He   seems   telling  them   some   story,''    readied 


Oliver;  "and  all  but  yon  pirates,  whom  I  recognise, 
are  deeply  attentive." 

"  I  wish  I  coidd  hear,"  said  Genevieve.  . 

"  As  you  cannot,"  observed  Oliver  Mildmay,  "  per- 
haps you  wiQ  listen  to  me,'* 

"  And  what  have  yoli  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  Of  my  love,  of  my  hopes,  of  my  wishes,  and  all 
the  joyous  emotions  that  fill  my  heart.  I  would  speak, 
not  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future,  and  of  our  pro- 
spects. I  wovdd  speak  of  our  marriage,  dearest  cousin! 
— of  the  hour  when  we  shall  be  husband  and  wife,  far 
awav  from  these  scenes  of  terror." 

"  Speak,"  said  Genevieve,  in  a  low,  sweet  tone,  and 
with  a  new  blush;  "  I  listen.'* 

«  0  «  « 

Simon  Morris  frankly  told  the  tale  of  his  life,  wliioK 
deeply  interested  all  save  Paolo  and  Bill  Smith,  who 
wondered  how  a  man  with  such  spoony  ideas  could 
ever  have  been  a  pirate  chief. 

"  You  force  me  to  respect  you,  sir,"  said  the  old 
Spariiah  officer  who  hatl  commanded  the  expedition. 

''A  precious  rum  start!"  whispered  Bill  Smith.  "  I 
always  fancied  our  captain  was  half  a  parson." 

"  That  explains  his  being  so  chicken-liearted  about 
prisoners,"  replied  Paolo,  with  an  imperceptible  shrug 
of  disgust. 

"  Wiiy  weep  you,  Cateriua?"  asked  Simon  Morris,  a 
little  grufHy,  to  the  younger  of  the  Spanish  women. 

"  I  am  weeping  at  the  death  of  Alice,"  replied  the 
young  woman,  in  a  low  tone,  "  aud  wishing  I  had  been 
in  her  place." 

"Why?" 

"That  I  might  have  been  regretted  as  she  has  been." 

The  pirate  frowned,  aud  bade  the  silly  woman  hold  her 
tongue ;  but  all  saw  that,  despite  his  fifty  years,  the 
pirate  had  won  the  heart  of  the  susceptible  maiden  of 
thirty,  who  was  both  pretty  and  elegant. 

The  Spanish  olReers  smiled,  aud  looked  at  each  other 
with  mcanino:  looks. 

"  You  need  never  look  far  for  a  second  wife,*'  said 
the  old  captain,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Simon. 

"  If  ever  mv  dau£rhtcr  marrv,  I  shall  take  Cateriua 
to  nui-Fc  my  old  ac:c,"  replied  Simon  Morris,  quietly. 

But  Caterina  heard,  and  a  radiant  and  happy  smile 
crossed  lier  face.  Simon  Mon-is  was  the  only  man 
not  a  drunken  and  brutal  freebooter  whom  she  had 
seen  since  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 

"  The  men  are  coming  up, ' '  said  Paolo,  rising  from 
his  luxurious  divan. 

"I  am  ready,"  replied  the  phntc  chief. 

Two  sentries  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  on 
which  sat  the  persons  above  mentioned.  Simon,  in  a 
f/(yfa  dreg's,  which  well  set  off  his  fine  form  and  stal- 
wart mien,  rose,  leaned  on  his  long  sword,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  crew. 

Only  a  part  came.  Paolo  had  left  the  rest  for  the 
moment  with  the  Spanish  prisoners;  and  they  were,  in 
truth,  as  drunk  as  their  guests.  The  fifty  who  came 
were  all  supposed  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the 
lieutenant. 

Smith,  the  carpenter,  was  spokesman.  He  advanced, 
and,  though  intoxicated,  delivered  his  address.  It 
concluded  by  asking  a  boon  on  the  occasiou. 

"Granted!  "  cried  Simon,  "if  it  be  nothing  against 
my  principles  and  power."  Ho  might  have  said  '*  un- 
constitutional,"  but  the  word  wa^  not  invented. 
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"^e  heads  of  those  Spanish  traitors  arotrnd  you." 

The  officers  drew  together  in  alarm. 

"What  means  this  insolence?"  cried  Simon  Mor- 
.  ris,  glancing  fiercely  at  Paolo.  "  I  hare  to  thank  thee, 
devil!  for  this  bloody  work." 

**No!  chicken-hearted  captain,"  cried  some  behind 
the  crowd. 

*'Whois  chicken-hearted?"  thundered  the  pirate. 

**Yon!  and  this  is  the  last  of  your  reign,"  screamed 
Bill  Smith,  catching  the  pirate  behind,  and  hurling 
him  to  the  ground. 

In  an  instant  he  was  disarmed,  and  the  mutineers 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  They  would  have  killed 
Simon  and  the  Spanish  officers  on  the  spot;  but,  as 
they  had  not  been  killed  in  the  m'leey  Paolo,  who  had 
his  ulterior  pkns,  interposed,  and  advised  their  being 
eonflned. 

'  "  We  will  give  them  a  fair  trial,"  he  said,  with  a 
ferocious  grin,  "and  then  they  shall  have  justice  done 
th*m." 

The  men  yelled  with  delight.  They  were  old  pirates, 
and  the  bloodiest  of  the  crew,  to  whom  the  promised 
torture  was  delight.  Simon  and  the  Spaniards  were 
securely  bound,  placed  within  the  bower,  and  confided 
to  the  care  of  Smith  the  carpenter,  and  twelve  men  ; 
after  which  Paolo  and  some  four  others  hastened  in 
search  of  Genevieve,  whom  the  ruffians  intended  not 
to  ,<pare  one  hour. 

Bill  Smith  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  relumed  to 
carouse.  

CHAPTER  vrri. 

OtITRR    AT    WORK. 

t)hver  and  Genevieve,  who  had  been  joined  by  Ma- 
riana and  Caterina  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  pirate 
^ew,  saw  the  scene  above  desciibed  enacted,  with 
horror  easily  conceived.  But  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
The  young  man  acted  with  promptitude  and  decision. 
The  three  women  were  lowered  by  the  hollow  of  the 
tree  to  the  cave  below ;  and  then,  after  replacing  the 
board  and  mat,  he  hastened  to  the  cascade,  where  the 
other  entrance  was  concealed  by  thick  brushwood. 
Oliver  was  armed  with  sword,  gim,  and  pistols,  and 
felt  all  the  inorc  confident  on  this  account.  But  he 
paused  not  an  instant  on  his  way,  and  in  ten  minutes 
was  hunting  for  tJie  narrow  hole.  Guided  by  the 
directions  of  Genevieve,  it  was  soon  found ;  and  the 
young  man  crept  in.  The  passage  was  long  and  low, 
and  he  had  to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees ;  but  he 
soon  discovered  a  light. 

"Isthatvou?" 

« It  is  I." 

And  the  roof  suddenly  rising,  Oliver  stood  in  a  vast 
gw>W^,  extending  a  long  way  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain.  Guns  and  pistols,  and  bags  of  bread,  and 
smnll  kegs  of  pork,  showed  that  the  old  pirate  had 
guarded  against  a  siege. 

"My  God  I  "  said  Genevieve,  who  was  pale  and 
tettor-strickrn,  "  my  father "  , 

"  Shall  not  perish,  I  am  certain.  The  crew  are  not 
nnaniinous.  Besides,  the  Spaniards  are  there;  and 
during  the  night  they  shall  be  armed." 

"Please  God  you  speak  true! " 

^  m\\  Smith  is  a  villain,"  said  Mariana ;  "  but  Smith 
the  carpenter  is  a  good  soul.  He  warned  the  captain 
of  -iftomethiBg  of  this  kind  this  morning.  But  Simon 
Umhd  was  proud  and  obstinate/* 


"  And  this  man  ?" 

"  Is  he  who  has  ehaiige  of  tho  bower." 

"  That  alone  gives  me  more  than  faf^e/'sud  Oliver, 
who  saw  how  heartbroken  his  cousin  was.  **  Wiilyw 
defend  this  cava  against  all  comers  ?" 

"We  will !"  was  the  firm  r«ply. 

"Yon  have  arms?" 

"  Yes  !  And  we  can  roll  these  barrels  to^  motitl 
here.  None  can  enter  but  one  at  a  tine*,  andtvo 
weak  women,  to  defend  their  honour,  can  dd  muph." 

"I  am  a  Spaniard  !'*  said  Mariana, proadly.  "^Noue 
shall  enter  here." 

"  I  rely  on  yon.  Let  none  ccmt  m  who  mr  iMt 
*  Oliver,'  or  whose  voices  von  know  not." 

"  Until  you  come,  none  shall  enter  here,"  tt^ 
Genevieve. 

"Adieu,  then,  my  dear  cousin ! — Have  faith  md  li'^pf. 
and  fear  nothing.     All,  then,  shall  go  well.   Adt^o !" 

"Be  cautious,"  wluspered  the  young  girl,  ia  i  lor 
tone;  "  for  my  father's  sake — for  nftine!" 

Oliver  kissed  her  hand ;  and,  followed  by  Caletiia, 
crept  forth  into  the  open  air. 

It  w^is  niglit.  The  forest  lay  in  profound  stiliafs». 
Not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the  neTer-djing  manuar 
of  the  waters  of  the  cascade;  while,  there  bein?  so 
moon,  the  darkness  was  pn^ound.  Caterina  kid  ber 
finger  on  tho  Engliahman's  lips,  and,  stooping  lotr, 
listened  on  the  ground.  After  abooi  a  miautr.  sir 
rose. 

"  I  hear  no  sound  near/'  said  she.  "Now,  follow  w 
Not  a  word  until  we  gain  a  plaee  I  will  shov  ps. 
I  know  the  road  well." 

Oliver  obeyed,  and  the  pair  pltssed  silently  ttoki 
the  forest  for  about  ten  minntea,  when  they  b^  to 
ascend  a  slope.  It  was  so  deeply  shaded  withtreatiiftt 
they  could  scarcely  walk  upright,  and  Oliver  seirrJ 
times  stooped  as  low  as  he  did  when  cntermgthe  cm. 

Suddenly  they  stood  by  a  window,  and  Oliwr  si? 
that  they  were  at  the  back  of  the  bower. 

"Look !"  said  Caterina. 

The  young  man  looked  in.  Simon  Morris  and  tlk 
Spanish  officers  were  lying  in  the  two  first  rooff.*. 
Simon  Morris  was  alone  in  the  first,  wMIe  the  (^^'^ 
lay  almost  in  a  heap  in  the  other.  The  door  benrftt 
them  and  the  riotous  guard  was  closed. 

"  I  will  enter ! "  said  Oliver.  Hand  me  in  my  ps 
and  then  follow.*' 

The  young  man  passed  through  the  open  vini'*. 
and  having  taken  bis  gun  after  him,  msed  the  th>'>t  ■- 
ing  lamp,  and,  kneeling,  gazed  at  Simon  Morm. 

The  pirate  looked  perfectly  foolisli  with  astrv? 
mcnt.    The  presence  of  Caterina  te-aasored  bis. 

"Simon  Morris,"  whispered  the  young  man.  dm* 
ing  forth  his  knife,  and  cutting  at  the  conk"'' 
cautious.  I  am  Oliver  Mildmay,  jiephenr  of  yotir ' -' 
Alice,  and  cousin  of  Genevieve.  I  was  wreckfd  tc- 
terday  on  this  island, and  opened  the  eyes  o^yoord- 
I  come  to  save  you  from  your  aocniaod  crew;  q*!* 
sure  that  now  no  words  of  mine  are  needed  to  ir:  *' 
you  leave  this  life — for  your  own — ^your  ddld  s  sit' 

"Oliver  Mildmay  ! — That  boy  whom  Alice  so  afe- 
spoke  of?"  said  Simon  Moiris»  sitting  np  «nk  cc- 
culty,  and  utterly  overwhelmed  with  natonbhmcflt. 

"  The  same.    Bnt  we  have  no  time  lor  talk.** 

"  Tmel"  said  SimonMorriSi  seixiBg  lui  hani  **i^!) 
answer  me  one  qnestioa«'' 
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*'I  know  it.  I  love  your  child ^  asd,  if  you  leave 
this  life,  ask  her  of  you  for  wy  vife/* 

"Saengh !''  raid  Sinno&Monis,  itandiog eeect,  and 
vnngiiig  his  IimkL  ''My  w^*a  Aaet  wiih  ia  aoooM- 
plished.  Boy,  I  am  in  your  hands !  Aid  ine  but  to  re- 
cover my  authority,  and  punish  Pttolo,  and  the  next 
night  I  fly  this  ishnd.     My  destbi      tcoompli^ed." 

"  X  will  do  all  you  Mk." 

''Gtie  meone  of  your  pistob^aad  follow, "  said  the 
pirate,  entering  the  next  room. 

"Gentlemea»  I  promise  you  life  and  liberty,  if  you 
swear  to  obey  me  implicitly  for  twenty-four  hours.  At 
the.  end  oi  that  tiou^  you  shall  return  to  your  ships, 
and  all  your  men ;  on  conditaou  that  I,  my  daughter, 
tins  young  man»  Cateona,  Mariana,  and  such  as  ohooee 
to  follow,  are  taken  ae  passengers  to  such  port  as  we 
shall  poJAt  out." 

The  veneraUe  Spanish  commander  at  once  acqui- 
esced, as  did  aU  his  officera;  and,  Caterina  having  made 
tbem  swear  upon  the  cross,  they  weie  freed. 


CHAfTEE.  DC. 
SIMOH  MORSIS*S  BEVEXGS. 

*  The  Spaniards  were  six.  Simon  took  the  heavy 
cathiSB  fimn  Oliver,  and  gave  aim^  arms  to  the 
Spamarda  from  a  secret  cupboard,  while  CSaterina  took 
the  gnna;  fihe  had  re-assured  the  pirate  about 
Qenevieve.     Oliver  retained  his  pistols. 

When  all  were  ready,  Simon  Morris  burst  open  the 
door,  just  as  Smith,  the  carpenter,  cried  aloud — 

"  I  teU  you.  Captain  Simon  is  worth  twenty  Spa- 
msh  cut-throats  like  Paolo." 

"Ay!  ay!"  thundered  the  pirate;  "and  you  told 
me  truly.  Smith,  this  morning.  Is  there  any  knave 
here  who  dares  now  to  back  that  rascal  Paolo  ?*' 

Not  a  man  moved.  The  sight  of  their  commander, 
hacked  by  seven  men,  quite  overwhelmed  them. 

"Go  I  I  forgive  you  all.  But,  up  and  be  doing. 
Take  your  arms  !--What  fear  I  ?—Take  them,  I  say, 
and  to  your  duty.  Eemember,  that  of  the  fifty  who 
aided  Pacrio,  twdve  shall  be  hung  like  dogs.  It  is  for 
you  to  decide  who  are  to  be  of  the  twelve.*' 

The  confidence  displayed  by  Morris,  with  his  ter- 
rible threat,  had  the  desired  effeot.  The  men  thought 
him  more  powerful  than  he  was,  while  all  were  averse 
to  hanging.     They  solemnly  swore  to  be  true. 

"  Good !"  cried  Simon.  "And  now  to  arms.  We 
are  more  then  twenty.     When  is  Paolo  ?'* 

"  (rone  in  search  of  your  daughter,"  said  Smith,  the 
carpenter* 

"For  what  purpose?" 

"  He  talks  of  killing  the  father,  and  marrying  the 
daughter." 

"The  unhanged  villain!"  said  the  pirate,  in  a  low 
tone  ;  *•  but  he  shall  pay  for  it." 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  cried  a  sentrv  placed  without. 

"Ci^tain  Paolo,'*  replied  the  voice  of  BiU  Smith, 
"and  his  worthy  lieutenant." 

Advance,  and  give  the  countersign." 
Genevieve,"  said  Paolo,  in  a  snrly  tone ;  "  but 
where  she  is  hid,  I  can't  aay." 

At  this  instant  he  crossed  the  threshold  with  Bill 
Smith ;  and  both  were  disarmed  and  pinioned  before 
they  could  oiler  the  least  resistance. 

''Herpy!"  cried  the  Spanish  pirate,  whose  whole 
courage  forsook  him  the  instant  he  found  himself  in 
the  power  of  Simon  Moms, 
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"Coward!"  said  BiU  Smitih;  " you  on  but  die.  I 
didn't  think  you  such  a  white-livered  knave»  or  hang 
me  if  I'd  have  joined  you." 

"Mercy?"  said  Simon  Morris,  in  a  solemn  iatu^ 
"Mercy  for  the  man  who  thinks  of  murdering  UM^ 
and  dishonouring  my  daughter  ?  No,  Paolo ;  youmust 
die.     I  give  you  five  minutes  to  prepare." 

"My  friends,  my  comrades!  will  you  let  me  be  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood — ^your  lieutenant,  your  old  frilow- 
sailor  ?     Madre  di  DM  the  captain  is  joking." 

No  one  said  a  word  for  him.' 
Hang  the  rope  on  yonder  tree! "  coatinaed  Morris. 
Do  you  really  mean  to  hang  him  ?  "  said  OlivoTj 
in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  do  1     No  words.     It  is  necessary." 

Two  men  went  out^  and  fastened  a  eord  to  a  tree 
near  the  bower.  It  was  high  and  strong,  and  a  table 
was  placed  under  it.  But  though  we  might  horow 
our  readers  by  the  details  of  the  scene,  and  by  the 
cries,  and  speeches,  and  implorings  of  the  wretch,  the 
subject  is  too  horrible  to  be  pleasant  to  eitiier  writer 
or  reader. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  the  guns  of  the  bower 
were  signaling  a  general  summons  to  all  the  pirates. 
The  bower  was  lit  up.  Torches  had  been  fixed  around 
the  whole  place,  while  a  huge  pile  of  brushwood  was 
heaped  behind  the  body  of  Paolo,  which  still  hung  on 
the  tree.  Simon  stood  on  the  terrace,  surrounded  by 
hb  band. 

The  pirates  soon  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  when 
all  were  collected,  the  captain  gave  a  signal,  and  a 
sudden  blaze  of  dry  wood  showed  the  form  of  Paolo. 
A  universal  thrill  of  horror  pervaded  the  whole  group. 

"There  is  the  reward  of  treachery!"  said  Simon 
Morris,  in  a  thundering  tone.  "  I  had  meant  twelve 
to  share  his  fate ;  but  the  evil  lay  with  him.  UecoUeet 
that  Simon  Morris  is  not  to  be  killed  by  steel  or  bul- 
let, and  that  I  laughed  at  the  rope  with  which  that 
wretch  bound  me.  The  same  is  now  his  death-knot. 
Go  !  To-morrow  night  let  the  Alice  be  ready  for  sea, 
with  Smith's  watch.  Another  cruise,  boys,  and  this 
folly  will  be  forgotten  !'* 

The  pirates  gave  a  loud  cheer,  and  moved  away, 
silent  with  horror  and  alarm.  The  death  of  Paolo 
had  struck  the  boldest  with  dismay. 

"Gentlemen,"  continued  Morris,  turning  to  Oliver 
and  the  Spaniards,  "  you  are  my  prisoners.  Retire 
to  the  inner  room  of  the  bower;  your  ransoms  shall 
be  discussed  to-morrow." 

Before  any  objection  could  be  made,  Oliver  and  the 
Spaniards  were  disarmed,  and  thrust  into  the  bower, 
where  they  remained,  under  heavy  guard,  cursing  their 
folly  in  trusting  the  word  of  a  pirate.  That  uight,  and 
all  next  day,  they  were  left  alone,  amply  supplied  with 
food,  but  wholly  unable  to  communicate  with  any  one. 
Oliver  was  profoundly  moved. 

"I  could  not  have  believed  it,"  he  said  to  the  Spa- 
niards.    "  I  thought  the  man  touched." 

"  Bom  a  dog,  die  a  dog,"  muttered  one  of  the  young 
ofiicers. 

"  But  the  danger,  the  constant  dread  of  such  a  life !" 
cried  Oliver;  and  he  added  to  himself,  "Poor  Genevieve! 
I  had  hoped  a  better  fate  for  thee." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Simon  Morris,  entering  suddenly, 
"  I  give  you  five  minutes  to  be  ready.    Your  bf^gl^e 
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is  all  oil  board.  My  faitliful  crew  are  ready.  A  dozen 
of  my  men,  and  six  of  yonrs,  imtAitttcd,  ate  all  I  ooidd 
muster.  I  had  hoped  to  go  away  with  your  vessel ; 
bat  your  men  are  all  bewitched.  Driiik  and  de- 
bauchery have  made  them  rank  pirates." 

Oltycr  and  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  awake  from  semi- 
deatfa.     They  made  no  observation. 

"  Gtenevieve  is  on  board,"  wliispcrcd  Simon.  "  Had 
I  acted  otherwise,  mj  men  would  have  suspected  me. 
My  death  is  certain  if  they  find  I  am  flying;.  Be  ready 
fbr  a  fearful  straggle  if  we  are  tracked." 

Oliver  pressed  the  pirate's  hand  in  silence,  and  the 
party  started.  Smith,  the  carpenter,  was  on  board ; 
but  two  ex-pirates  were  with  Simon.  They  had  also 
been  rewarded  by  the  booty  of  years,  and  had  privately 
helped  themselves  to  much  of  their  comrades'  store. 

Simon  led  the  way;  and  it  was  about  midnight  when 
the  party  gained  the  beach. 

"Jenny!"  said  Simon;  and  a  large  launch  drew 
ia-shore,  while  Oliver  saw  the  sails  of  the  Alice  in  the 
offing  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oil*.  All  went  rapidly 
into  the  boat  save  Simon  Morris,  who  was  preparing 
to  step  in  too,  when  the  Hash  of  a  pistol  startled  the 
whole  party. 

"Ti^achery!**  roared  Bill  Smith,  who  had  followed 
them.  '*  Come  on,  boys !  Our  captain  is  deserting  us 
with  all  his  treasure.*' 


The  ruffiau  never  spoke  again.  The  cutlass  of  the 
pirate  <npta»i  laid  kiu  low. 

"  Pull,  for  your  lives, boys !  "cried Oliver, as  his  father- 
in-law  leaped  into  the  launch.  The  men  atmok  out, 
OS  a  discharge  of  pistols  and  guns  warned  them  of  the 
coming  danger.  Bill  Smith  had  discovered  the  absence 
of  the  Alice,  And  armed- fifty  men  to  capture  Iheif  oap- 
tain.    He  waj  a  mJnute  too  late. 

In  an  hour  more,  all  sign  of  the  Devil's  I^ataid  had 
faded  in  the  distance. 

About  six  months  after,  Oliver  MiMfflftv  and  Gene- 
vieve  Morris  were  united  in  mairia^,  in  OM  of  rt« 
English  settlements  in  America.  On  the  sum^  dav, 
Simon  Morris  and  Catherine  Preston  (she  had  taken 
an  English  name  on  becoming  a  Protestant)  wet«  also 
united.  Oliver  and  Genevieve  were  putieifi  end  full 
of  faith,  and  they  at  last  brought  the  pkate  to  re* 
peutauce.  The  task  was  rough,  and  needed  at  leMt  «t 
years  of  long  struggling ;  but  grace  catn^  imto  Vm, 
and  Simon  Morris  died  at  a  good  old  age,  ftiBy  con- 
vinced of  his  former  sin,  and  mourned  by  liis  iliikhM 
and  devoted  Catherine,  who  also  sheStered  MmBM. 
The  young  couple  prospered.  OKver  aold  Ids  estate 
in  Jamaica,  and  settled  in  the  colony,  whioli  vas  te 
become  a  great  nation,  and  where  the  Mildttteys  hive 
since  increased  and  multiplied. 

r.  B.  ot.  •• 


A   DAUGHTER'S   GIFT  TO   HER  FATHER 


ON  Ills  niRTlinAV. 


Snc  lovM  her  father,  and  lookM  op  to  him 
Ev^n  aa  tbe  flower  looks  up  in  lovelinesa 
To  him  who  reared  it  tbe  caltvr^d  bower — 
ItVlio  watered  its  young  germ,  and  in]>*  sigh'd 
When  the  load  blast,  unroindful  of  its  bloom. 
Blew  forth  unkindly  o'er  its  fragile  stem. 
So  did  she  love  her  father,  for  she  knew 
H«  was  the  guardian  of  hor  infant  years ; 
And  thus  Bgaia^ike  the  fair  llowcr  portrayed. 
Gave  JiCdnty  fur  Lis  kiiulncss. 

iS'ot  aloDo 
Tliat  oiitwanl  lieauty  wkir:h  all  flowers  diwlo^e 
WTiilo  opening  first  the  fn'shne.«?»  of  their  Iuum 
To  smile  with  rapture  in  the  radiant  sun, 
And,  with  external  loveliness,  entire 
Tiic  passing  throng  to  linger  nml  admire ; 
But  tliat  sweet  love,  which,  gazed  minutely  on. 
Still  tmilM  tbe  more  intrinsically  sweet — 
Diffnsing  innate  love  with  bash  fulness, 
Like  the  chaste  rose-bud  in  the  dew-bright  mom. 

She  heard  her  father  of  his  birthday  speak. 
While  in  kind  converse  with  a  kindred  friend ; 
Heard  him,  in  joyful  sadness,  too,  rehtc 
His  boyish  fneds,  his  playfulness,  and  mirth, 
And,  at  each  panse,  remember  some  one  lost, 
In  the  dark  shadows  of  an  early  grave. 

'Twas  thus  she  wateh'd  him,  though  he  knew  it  not ; 
Learning  that  he  who  laugVd  at  boyish  sports, 
At  all  the  sinless  mischiefs  of  that  age. 
Had  not  forgot  he  was  himself  a  child — 
And  thorcfore  eould  forgive  her  little  fiiulta, 
Ab4  smile  on  them,  as  now  upon  his  own. 
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She  form'd  a  wish,  a  secret  of  her  otm. 
The  life  of  which  kxy  iu  OMiCMdxag  it  j 
And,  as  the  yonthfal  boaom  soon  «(pmdflw 
The  wnmi  idea,  as  it  sprung  to  life. 
Was  almost  too  puissant  for  her  soul — 
So  wing*d  it  was  with  gladness  and  with  lore ; 
Yet  did  she  struggle  with  its  eager  wings. 
Until  she  bound  each  goldeu  pinion  down. 

Slow  wander'd  agedThne,  with  feeble  step. 
As  though  asleep — ko  long  tlie  happy  day 
SoeinM  ling'ring  in  the  future  far  away. 
Me^mtimo  ber  tioy  purse  was  valued  oVr 
At  cvcrj'  lapso ;  and,  as  the  snm  incrcasM, 
So  also  grew  the  ardour  of  her  heart 
To  make  the  offering  greater. 

Xow,  each  day. 
Iter  gentle  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  great  reeidf ; 
And  as  she  went  abroad  inqniriagiy, 
Too  many  objects  met  her  longing  eyet 
Above  her  treasor'd  means. 

At  htft  she  fis'd, 
TixM  at  the  full  extent  of  aU  linr  wealth^ 
FurchasM  the  gilY — conoeal'd  it  oarefaVy ; 
And  when,  next  morn,  her  father's  birthday 
Hush'd  to  him,  with  the  ardour  of  a  child. 
And  placM  tlie  priceless  present  in  his  hands. 

'Twns  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gift 

That  made  it  princely,  precious,  and  esteem'd. 

But  the  endear*d  alTection  of  his  chQd, 

Which  thrillM  the  silver  strings  aronnd  his  hfkai ; 

Then  roll'd  a  tear  of  love  adova  lut  cheek« 

Which  wa^hM  away  each  caie  she  e'er  innuT*4. 
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0'€LEBRY'S    TEN  ANT-RIGII  T. 

A  LEGE^^)  OF  ULSTEtl.— Xo,  U. 
BT  fHANCES  BEOWN. 


•iF^WiHOWspt^per  readers  nowfeq^ure  to  be  ioforjncd 
that  the  teDOut-right  U  ^n  article  of  social  fuit  h;  amoo^ 
%]»  pe»9AAtry  of  .Ul&ter.-  WhctUcr  that  trusted  claim 
derives  its  chief  strength  from  the  loag- established  ha- 
bita  pf  JUai^lv  Jiaq^lQrds  to  grant  no  leases,  ami  take  ac- 
OQiintof  iittprovcmentsoDly  bj  raising  the  rcut,  or  from 
tWpci^i^e  belief  in  the  cultivator's  proprietorship  of 
tha  floif.  <>&  which  his  oare  and  energy  liavo  been  ck- 
peQd«4>  kt  iogiaUtive  philosophy  decide  j  but,  like  all  po- 
pMitat  jdcsis»  it>  has  a  oiuch  llrmer  hoM  on  the  minds  of  the 
pooploth^ii  Aoy  statat4>is  likely  to  have,  at  least  for  some 
tipio^  j^,  Ii;€laQ(L  The  legal  security  of  a  lease  is  not 
ooi^daiod  hfj/ii  so  sacred  as  the  right  of  a  family  who ! 
hi^^  bt  the  hearth  and  tilled  the  fields  for  more  than' 
^.d8tieca(tion.  Provincial  superstition  has  been  even 
criUtf^iu4  its  oause,  and  the  following  legend  on  the 
sul^t^as;  Btall  many  believers  in  the  half-rcchuuiod 
wilds-<>f  I>o(Degal 

,  jDhs^'/WiefitcRii  division  of  that  extensive  county  is 
known  to  Government  surveyors  as  the  Barony  of  Boy- 
lagh«  'J^  dreary  and  poverty-stricken  tract  has  it  been 
for  ages,  consisting  of  moorland,   marsh,  and   fell,; 
washed  on  two  sides  by  the  broad  Atlantic — with  nianv , 
a  rocky  island  and  saud-baiTcd  bay,  where  ships  are ; 
wrecked,  and  herrings  come  in  shoals ;  and  inhabited ' 
by  an  almost  Celtic  popnlation,  who,  in  scarcity  of 
worldly  goods,  and  carelessness  regarding  their  provi- 
sion, might  vie  with  any  people  on  earth,  especially  in 
the  seaward  parishes.  Pre-eminent  among  them  in  these 
respects  is  that^o^  T^mplecroau,  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict to  Guidore,  the  sceue  of  Lord  George  Hill's  cele- 
brated imprOT^m^nts,  some  faint  imitations  of  which 
have  now  appeared  among  its  many  bogs  and  lakes ; 
hut  at  the  period  of  our  story,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
such  doings  :ft'cre  yet  uniuiiigiucd  in  the   Bai'ouy  of 
Boylagh. 

There  thea  stood,  on  a  rough,  rising  ground  near  the 
hamlet  of  Duugbe  (the  only  resembbncc  of  a  town 
or  village  yet  to  be  found  for  many  a  mile  in  that 
dreary  district,  and  situated,  as  county  maps  can  show, 
at  the  head  of  a  shallow  bay  on  the  nor  them  side  of 
Templecroan),  a  long,  low  cottage,  popularly  known  by  j 
an  Irish  term  signifying  the  great  house,  in  right  of  its  | 
Miperiority  to    the  surrounding  cabins.     The  oldest; 
neighbour  couldn't  tell  when  that  dwelling  was  built; 
aud  the  fashion  of  its  coustructioa  was  strangely  primi- 
tive.   The  walls  were  thick  and  mossy,  the  roof  heavy 
vith  successive  coats  of  thatch,  the  gables  high  and 
pointed,  aud  in  one  of  them,  which  fronted  the  hamlet, 
was  the  only  door  of  entrance  orcgiess  hi  the  mansion. ' 

It  gave  immediate  access  to  the  principid  apartment ; 
where  all  family  aud  soeiul  affairs  were  triiuiaetcd;  and 
beyond,  in  regular  order  of  succesbion,  were  the  dormi- 
^^Ji  granary,  and  cow-house,  all  included  under  the 
flame  sheltering  roof.  There  was  neither  garden  nor  or- 
chard ;  hut  around  lay  a  large,  wild  farm,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  was  carried  on  in  patches  according  to 
convenienee,  with  unvarying  crops  of  barley  aud  po- 
tatoes, w'hich  broad  earthen  fences,  covered  with  furze 
and  feru,  scarcely  protected  from  the  hardy  sheep  and 


lean  cattle,  that  wandered,  and  grazed  as  l^est  Ihcj? 
coaki,  over  the  rest  of  the  property. 

Such  was  the  great  house  of  l3ungIoe  in  the,  days 
of  its  pristmo  glory,  when  its  owner  was  Denu^ 
O'Cleery.  Dennis  believed  that  the  house  had  be^n 
built,  aud  tlie  farm  leased,  by  one  of  his,  ancesiors, 
whcii  the  last  of  the  O'Donnels  ruled  in  Donegal^ 
but  traditions  existed  regarding  a  family  tree  which 
Iiad  grown  up  long  before  that  period,  consisting  of 
successive  O'Cleerys,  who  traced  tlieir  origin  to  the 
Halls  of  Tara,  and  had  been  bards  and  scribes  to  tlie 
Princes  of  Tyrconncl;  and  in  later  times  the  family 
had  occupied  the  spot  under  English  lords,  and  sun- 
dry renewals  of  tenure,  till  Dennis  became  the  re- 
prcsent-ative. 

To  be  the  descendant  of  scholars  aud  poets,  none 
could  have  less  pretensions  to  their  accomplishments. 
Dennis  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and  of  all  this 
changeful  world  he  knew  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of 
Boylagh,  which  had  been  the  bounds  of  his  tr&vels ;  and. 
he  belonged  to  a  chiss  of  character  by  no  means  uncom;; 
nion  among  the  Irish  peasantry.  Simple,  good-natured, 
and  indolent,  Dennis  would  have  tiikcu  any  advice  but 
a  wise  one,  especially  if  it  happened  to  interfere  with 
the  established  habits  of  his  life,  which  were,  in  short, 
to  talk  as  much  aud  do  as  little  as  possible.  More- 
over, he  was  pious,  after  the  fashion  of  his  people, 
boundlessly  charitable,  given  to  hospitality  and  the 
observation  of  holidays,  liberal  to  the  church  on  all 
occasions,  aud  apt  to  blend  his  daily  conversation  with 
ejaculatory  prayers,  the  ciTcct  of  which  sometimes 
bordered  on  the  profane. 

He  had  nuirried  in  curly  life,  and  true  to  the  proverb 
regarding  ''  birds  of  a  feather,"  &c.,  for  his  helpmate 
was  the  very  counterpart  of  her  husband.  Their 
family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  three  daaghtcrs, 
who,  as  their  father  was  wont  to  remark,  "  wint  mostly 
in  pairs."  The  two  eldest,  Phclim  and  Pat,  were  de- 
scribed in  that  locality  as  "going  boys,"  being  some- 
what over  active,  and  given  to  fun  and  frolic,  which 
they  always  shared  together;  while  their  younger 
brothers.  Con  aud  Laurence,  were  no  less  constant 
companions  in  the  field  or  fishiugboat,  where  their 
calmer  energies  found  scope. 

The  muslin  caps  and  scarlet  mantles  of  Una  and 
llonor  had  often  been  envied  by  the  belles  of  Dongloe ; 
and  all  were  robust,  handsome  boys  and  girls,  includ- 
ing the  eldest  daughter,  who  was  usually  designated, 
by  botli  the  family  and  their  neighbours,  as  "  Poor 
Biddy,  the  craythur." 

To  have  teen  Biddy  at  home,  in  those  days,  would 
have  illustrated  at  once  the  cause  iuid  im{)ort  of  that 
appellation.  While  her  sistera  enjoyed  themscK'cs  at 
neighbouring  dance  or  distant  fair — wliilc  they  gossiped 
with  their  confidants,  or  chatted  \yth  the  staff  of 
suitors,  duly  at  twilight's  f<dl  assembled  in  O'Cieery's 
kitchen — aud  while  their  mother  by  turns  deicantcd 
and  smoked  over  their  triumphs,  all  the  hottsehold 
drudgery,  and  a  large  portion  of  out-door  work,  fell  to 
Biddy's  share, 
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The  younger  Misses  0*Cleetj  had  early  made  up 
their  minds  that  Biddy  was  no  beauty ;  but  less  in- 
terested parties  would  have  believed  the  large  figure, 
frank,  kindly  face,  and  mass  of  auburn  hair,  if  less  over- 
worked and  weatl^er-beaten,  or  more  accustomed  to 
feminine  care  and  ornament,  quite  as  comely  as  her 
better-esteemed  sisters ;  but  no  one  thought  of  telling 
that  truth,  and  Biddy,  robust  of  frame,  and  simple  of 
character,  acquiesced  in  their  grandeur,  and  her  own 
Ginderellaship,  as  though  both  bid  existed  by  a  species 
of  divine  right. 

80  things  had  gone  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity ; 
but,  unluckily,  these  did  not  last.  Dennis's  lease  ex- 
pired ;  and  the  landlord,  in  consequence,  raised  the  rent 
to  an  amount  far  beyond  the  entire  produce  of  his  wild, 
half -cultivated  fields.  The  injustice  of  that  proceeding, 
together  with  plans  for  avoiding  it,  furnished  him  with 
matter  of  discourse  from  one  season  to  another ;  during 
which,  as  the  crops  were  bad,  and  there  happened  to  be 
no  resident  agent,  Dennis  O'Cleery  paid  no  rent  at  all. 

Another  misfortune  came  in  the  shape  of  a  revenue 
officer,  who,  having  observed  a  thick  smoke  ascending 
from  the  furze  and  ferns  that  covered  one  of  his  broad 
ditches,  thought  proper  to  examine  the  spot,  rather 
unexpectedly,  at  three  o'clock  one  summer  morning ; 
and  found  a  complete,  though  primitive  distillery,  partly 
excavated  in  the  ground,  and  partly  built  in  the  fence, 
with  a  still  for  the  manufacture  of  malt  spirits  in  full 
operation,  superintended  by  Phelim  and  Pat  O'Cleery, 
with  some  half-dozen  assistants. 

The  revenue  party  attempted  to  make  a  general 
seizure;  but  the  O'Cleerys  and  their  friends  were 
high-spirited  young  men,  and  made  such  a  desperate 
defence  with  what  weapons  the  place  afforded,  that  the 
assailants  were  routed,  and  the  officer  killed  by  a  chance 
blow  from  one  of  the  brothers — ^which,  it  was  never  as- 
certained, as  both  immediately  fled  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  law,  and  sought  refuge  in  America. 

At  the  next  wake  after  their  departure,  Una  and 
Honor  eloped,  respectively,  with  the  son  and  nephew 
of  Peter  Finnigan,  the  hereditary  and  faction  foe  of  the 
O'Cleerys.  Of  course,  both  Peter  and  Dennis  con- 
sidered their  families  utterly  disgraced  by  this  double 
marriage,  which  was  duly  celebrated  by  the  parish 
priest  at  his  own  house,  where  it  is  even  said  some 
small  festivities  came  ofif  on  the  occasion.  Two  days 
after,  the  young  bridegrooms,  having  no  other  resource, 
enlisted  with  the  recruiting  sergeant  pursuing  his  avo- 
cation in  Donegal,  and,  within  the  year,  sailed  from 
Cork,  with  their  Mives,  for  the  West  Indies. 

These  successive  calamities  were  rendered  still 
heavier  by  the  large  fine  then  imposed  on  the  "  town- 
land,"  as  certain  rustic  divisions  of  Ireland  were  called, 
when  an  illicit  still  was  discovered.  To  pay  his  pro- 
portion, Dennis  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  stock  in  a  cheap  season ;  and  there  being  no 
other  tenants,  the  absentee  landlord  paid  the  remainder 
with  much  grumbling,  and  sundry  resolutions  to  get 
rid  of  the  O'Cleervs. 

ftr 

The  prosperous  days  of  that  household  were  indeed 
over ;  but  Fate  had  yet  some  methods  in  store  for  di- 
minishing their  numbers.  The  wild  bay  of  Dungloe 
is  still  occasionally  visited,  at  the  close  of  summer,  by 
great  shoals  of  herrings,  on  their  way  from  the  Northern 
Atlantic ;  and  the  following  season  brought  them  to  the 
Ooast  in  more  than  usual  abundance.    1%e  summer  had 


been  damp  and  chifl,  and  was  aueceeded  by  a  sidhDj 
autumn,  which  prottised  ill  for  Uie  crops  in  that  sterile 
district ;  but  the  herrings  came  like  a  timely  sufplr; 
and  every  man  who  could  use  an  oar,  or  hanl  a  net, 
hurried  to  the  fishery.  Among  the  rest,  Deoais's  ivo 
remaining  sons,  Con  and  LeureniOe,  went  outhiane%li* 
hour's  boat,  one  moonligfat  night,  with  a  bmk  bite» 
from  the  north.  Bat  the  breeze  changed  to  a  stem 
before  the  break  of  day ;  and  of  seven  boats  that  kft 
the  bay  that  evening,  just  two  retnnied  with  tbeir 
crews,  and  the  O'Cleerys  were  not  among  tbem. 
Things  about  the  old  homestead  b^aa  to  look  dccared 
.and  desolate  after  that  visitatbn ;  and  the  netghbMn 
wondered  what  Dennis  0*Cleeiy  had  done  to  bfing 
such  ill-luck  on  him.  His  hair  grew  gnftt,  aad  kk 
home-made  blue,  threadbare  and  ragged ;  aa  did  lis 
wife's  dru^t  gown ;  while  the  pair's  ooasnnption  of 
time  and  tobacco  increased  marvelkmsly,  in  coose<pteiioe 
of  their  losses.  Both  agreed  that  the  pipe  wis  thdr 
**  only  comfort ;''  and  they  might  have  added  that  poor 
Biddy  was  their  only  support*  The  entire  mmaff- 
ment  of  house  and  farm,  such  as  it  was,  now  devolrad 
on  her;  and  Biddy's  days  drudged  on  in  a  laborioiK 
variety  of  toil.  She  carried  out  the  aaanure  to  pliat 
potatoes,  and  in,  the  peat  for  fuel ;  the  spade  all  dav  irv 
generally  succeeded  by  the  spinning-whed  in  theeren- 
ing ;  but  the  woman's  utmost  exertions  were  inraffidot 
to  keep  poverty  and  dilapidation  from  the  prenis^. 

The  farm  became  more  like  a  wilderness  eveiy  yev: 
the  house  grew  bare  of  thatch,  and  crazy  as  its  ownm' 
garments ;  and  one  stormy  winter  night,  while  I>eiDB 
sat,  as  usual,  smoking,  and  wondering  "what  the  Par- 
liament wud  do  for  Irdan',"  the  entire  rear  fell  invitb 
a  crash,  killing  their  last  oow,  and  leaving  onlr  the 
front  apartment  habitable.  Dennis  said,  "  if  it  wis  tk 
Lord's  will  to  let  the  house  stan',  an*  the  oow  live,  he 
would  have  been  thankful — ^but  the  cuppks  would  make 
mighty  convanient  firin' ; "  and  the  tick  part  of  his 
mansion,  accordingly,  supplied  him  with  fuel  till  the 
following  spring,  when  a  great  evrat  occorred  in  Tem- 
plecroan — for  an  agent  arrived  in  its  borden. 

The  noble  family  to  whom  the  greater  portiot  of 
Boylagh  still  belongs,  were  then,  as  now,  sopposed  to 
see  it  once  in  a  generation.  Each  successive  heir,  at 
some  period  of  his  reign,  made  himself  yisiUe  to  the 
tenantry  by  posting  through  it  as  quick  as  possible; 
and,  as  their  more  productive  estates  lay  at  a  eoosider- 
able  distance,  Boylagh  was  always  a  separate  agency, 
subject,  as  at  the  period  of  our  story,  to  oecasioiul 
interregnums ;  for  few  of  the  factor  kind,  who  cooU 
do  better,  cared  to  remain  in  that  poor  and  backwaid 
comer.  Moreover,  the  lords  of  the  soil  generaHj  ^^ 
sided  in  England — all  their  connexions  were  there ;  (nrd 
English  attach^  who  could  not  be  provided  fw  st 
home,  were  sometimes  deputed  to  the  Boyhgb  estates^ 
although  their  stay  there  was  seldom  long.  The 
new  agent  was  one  of  this  description. 

The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Deveremt  Hardnm 
(as  he  delighted  to  stjle  himself)  came  in  the  dotttie 
capacity  of  agent  and  rector  to  Templccroan.  Bo*fc 
offices  were  in  the  gift  of  the  family,  to  some  msDhef 
of  which,  it  is  said,  he  had  been  a  (X^ege  tutor.  Tbe 
church  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  sbecure — its  areraff 
attendance  being  estimated  at  fifteen,  when  the  Mbsths 
were  particularly  fine.  If  it  ndned,  bo  coagitp^ 
vaa  ever  expected.    The  tithes  weieabo  smaB,  ^ 
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iB^pAid;  and,  as  it  haA  been  vaccmt  sereral  years,  a 
caauaity  by  no  means  nooomman,  tlie  glebe-house  bad 
aerred  the  purpose  of  a  parish  pound,  and  was  now  in 
a  most  miuous  condition.  Till  a  more  suitable  resi- 
dence oould  be  provided,  his  family  (which  consisted 
of  a  very  subdued  lady,  three  female  servant s^  a  negro 
footman,  and  a  Scotch  gardener — expected  to  make 
himself  general^  useful  in  the  meantime,  and  in  future 
otltivate  fine  apples  on  the  most  economical  principle, 
the  agent  haTiag  a  more  than  English  relish  for  the 
good  things  of  the  table),  were  located  at  the  only  inn  in 
Bungloe ;  where,  according  to  the  landlord,  "thev  ate  all 
the  fowls  in  the  parish,  and  gave  no  pace  day  nor  night." 

What  petitions  for  abatement,  prayers  against  pro- 
cess and  decree,  and  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
former  agents,  beset  him  there,  can  be  guessed  at  only 
hj  those  who  have  filled  a  similar  office  in  Irehind ;  and 
among  the  applicants  came  Dennis  0*Cleery. 

'*Katy,*'  said  he,  addressing  his  wife  as  he  entered 
where  she  and  Biddy  were,  in  their  own  phrase,  "bcilin* 
the  breakfast;*'  "Katy,  here's  a  paper  the  process- 
sarver  tipped  me;  an'  the  schoohnasther  says  it*s  a 
notice  of  injectment  for  payin'  no  rint  these  five  years. 
Bit  the  agin' won't  be  hard  on  the  poor,  an'  him  belongs 
to  the  ckrgy ;  so  a'll  go  till  him,  an'  see  about  selliu' 
me  tiuint-hte.  It's  little  a*  thought  it  wud  come  to 
that  wance ;  bit  the  price  will  keep  us  in  comfort,  and 
save  your  boues,  Biddy  dear.  It's  a  good  girl  ye  hive 
been  till  U8.  Bit  noo  that  a'  min',  avourneen,  who  wis 
the  dark  gintleman  that  they  say  sit  on  the  ditch,  an' 
helped  ye  wid  the  creels  yesterday  P" 

**  Oh,  father, ' '  said  Biddy,  trying  if  the  potatoes  were 
done,  in  wonted  style,  with  the  tongs.  "  Shure  that 
wis  the  Scotchman  that  cum  wid  the  new  agin'.  He 
says  he's  goin*  to  make  a  gran'  garden  hereabouts,  wid 
reasons  and  nuts  in  it ;  an',  father  dear,  sell  the  tinint- 
rite  as  fast  as  ye  cao,  for  a'lu  thinkin'  the  agin'  has  a 
notion  on  our  place.'* 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  tliat  conversation,  Dennis 
O'Clcery  stood  among  a  crowd  of  his  neiglibours,  wait- 
ing the  great  man's  leisure,  in  the  kitchen  of  the  small 
pu blic -house ;  one  after  another  ascending  to  the  par- 
lour as  their  names  were  called  by  the  black  footman, 
and  retiring  the  moment  their  business  was  done,  but 
rarely  with  satisfied  faces. 

At  length  Dennis's  name  was  called ;  and  he  went 
up»  old  hat  in  hand,  to  find  Mr.  Hardman  seated,  in  an 
arm-chair,  before  a  table  covered  with  papers,  and,  at 
a  distance  sufficient  to  mark  his  inferiority,  the  Scotch 
gardener,  whose  multifarious  duties  also  included  those 
of  a  clerk. 

The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Dcvcreux  was  an  aris- 
tocratic but  somewhat  lathy -looking  gentleman,  with 
an  automaton  countenance,  and  certain  peculiarities  of 
diaracter  not  b'kely  to  make  Templecroan  rejoice  under 
hifl  administration.  He  had  a  boundless  contempt  for 
anything  Irish — which,  by  the  way,  was  equalled  by  his 
ignorance  on  the  subject — a  horror  of  Popery,  a  glory 
in  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  and  an  antipa- 
thy to  all  Dissenters  esicept  the  Scotch  gardener,  who, 
though  an  unconvertible  Presbyterian,  he  could  not  con- 
reniently  want ;  combined  with  a  species  of  pertinacity 
on  all  matters,  great  and  small,  which  he  called  prin- 
eiple,  and  whic^  would  have  made  him  sacrifice  the 
moat  important  interests  of  another  to  tho  merest 
caprice  or  prqudioo  of  his  own, 


Donald  Macpherson  approached  hit  maater  in  years, 
for  both  were  fast  verging  on  forty ;  but  was  in  other 
respects  his  very  contrast.  He  was  of  Highland  origin, 
and  had  that  austere  yet  respectable  manner,  and  grave 
thouglitful  face,  peculiar  to  the  better  orders  of  his 
people.  Accustomed  to  hard  work  from  boyhood,  traces 
of  which  remained  on  the  muscular  hand  and  frame, 
the  gardener  had  a  stock  of  useful  though  unimposing 
talents,  which,  together  with  his  trustworthiness  and 
sobriety,  ensured  his  becoming  the  right-hand  man  of 
any  employer ;  and  nothing  but  the  fact  that  he  had  got 
embroiled  in  radical  politics — then  a  perilous  specula- 
tion at  home — could  have  induced  him  to  put  up  with 
the  moderate  recompense  and  varied  services  assigned 
him  by  Mr.  Hardman. 

"A*  cum  about  me  tinint-rite,"  said  Dennis,  with  a 
sort  of  shiver,  in  reply  to  the  agent's  stem — "What's 
your  business  ? " 

"  Ye  see  the  house  is  doon,  an'  Biddy,  the  crayther, 
can't  work  the  farm.  Shame  a  hait  grows  on  it  bit  whins! 
What  does  ycr  honour  think  a'  should  git  for  it." 

"  My  good  man,"  said  the  agent,  in  the  dry,  com* 
posed  tone  with  which  he  read  the  service,  "I  am 
astonished  at  your  ignorance.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  tenant-right.  It  is  an  absurd  idea,  never  recog^ 
nised  by  the  English  law.  If  you  have  no  lease,  your 
farm  is  the  property  of  your  landlord.'' 

"Is't  the  farm  where  me  father  lived  and  laboured, 
where  a'  wrought  all  me  days,  and  me  childer — thim 
that  left  their  count hry,  and  thim  that  God  took  from 
me — niver  spakin'of  poor  Biddy,  the  craythur— wrought 
about  me  late  an'  early  ?  Oh !  yer  riv'rince,  a'  know 
a'm  in  'rears ;  but  shure  it*s  expectin'  wool  off  a  goat 
to  ax  rint  from  me,"  said  Dennis,  with  a  glance  at 
his  ragged  coat.  "  Wouldn't  ye  allow  me  somethin' 
for  roe  tinint-rite  ?" 

"No!"  said  the  agent.  "It's  contrary  to  my 
principles  to  encourage  such  popular  errors ;  but,  as 
I  intend  building  on  the  place  myself,  if  you  leave  it 
to  my  consideration " 

"  Lave  it  to  yer  consideration ! "  shouted  Dennis, 
whose  small  amount  of  sense  and  patience  was  fairly 
upset  by  what  he  regarded  as  a  despotic  invasion  of 
his  vested  right.  "  Orra,  bad  luck  to  ye !  Do  ye 
take  the  O'Cleerys  for  dirt  under  the  English  feet  of 
ye  ?  Wim't  me  ancesthors  poets  and  musioioneers^ 
iviry  man  of  them  but  a  gran'-unde  that  took  to  the 
hecklin',  an'  an  aunt  that  wint  to  Scotlan' — ^the  Lord 
look  down  till  her!" 

"  Turn  that  man  out ! "  said  Hardman  to  the  negro, 
whom  his  bell  had  summoned;  but,  warned  by  a  friendly 
sign  from  Macpherson,  Dennis  hastily  withdrew,  growl* 
ing  that  "  he  wud  nivk  lave  the  farm  till  somebody 
paid  him  for  his  tinint-rite." 

From  that  hour,  all  amicable  arrangements  between 
Dennis  and  the  agent  were  at  an  end.  The  latter,  like 
most  narrow  natures,  could  not  forget  that  his  authority 
had  been  defied,  and  his  dignity  set  at  nought.  Besides, 
he  intended  building  on  the  farm ;  and,  to  such  a  cham- 
pion of  legal  interests,  O'Cleery's  assertion  of  tenant- 
right  appeared  a  form  of  rebellion  which  he  was  bound 
to  crush. 

Dennis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  obstinate  as  age 
and  desperation  could  make  him.  He  believed  him* 
self  leading  the  forlorn  hope  of  Boylagfa,  a  fact  which 
hia  neighbours  did  not  allow  him  to  forget.     B% 
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boasted,  aud  smoked,  aud  u1)iiscd  the  agent  among 
tlicm ;  being  particularly  successful  in  the  last-men- 
tioned \rork,  as  sundry  old  stories  concerning  Hard- 
man*s  doings  and  family  had  been  made  current — 
chiefly  through  the  inbtruniontalilv  of  Nelly  Roc  (or 
red-haired  Nelly),  the  muid-of-all-work  at  the  iuu; 
who,  among  other  tales,    learned  from  his  English,' 
sen*ants  a  dark  tradition  touching  the   founder   of 
Hardman  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  so  often  referred  to  by 
their  master,   whose  fortune  v/as  said  to  have  been 
made  in  Scotland  as  James  the  Second's   a£3:cnt  for 
trading  in  Presbyterians,  whom  he  sold  to  the  plan- ' 
tations.     It  was  added,  that  an  old  preacher  of  the 
persecuted  sect  had  i)ro{)hcblcd  the  deviser  of  mischief  I 
would  find  as  much  work  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  | 
tlic  grave  as  he  had  done  on  this — and  memorable 
fulfilments  of  that  prediction  wcic  quoted  from  the 
family's  history. 

Denuis  enlarged  on  that  tale,  and  Katy  assisted,  for 
she  was  now,  as  ever,  her  husband's  echo;  nor  were 
there  wanting  informers,  who  conveyed  their  prelec- 
tions to  the  car  of  the  agent.     Some  peace  makers, 
indeed,  among  whom  were  his  dangliter  Biddy,  advised 
the  old  man  to  give  no  further  cause  of  provocation,  \ 
but.  go  out  quietly,  since  he  could  not  keep  possession,  j 
(ind  try  to  make  terms  with  Hardman;  but  Dennis: 
despised  that  timid  counsel,  especially  as  he  believed  i 
it  to  be  suggested  by  the  Scotch  gardener,  who  was 
now  frequently  seen  on  the  farm  where  Biddy  was  at  | 
work  on  some  of  those  two  great  objects  of  her  life,  i 
peat  and  potatoes. 

There  he  would  move  about,  within  conversation- 
distance,  and,  it  was  wliispcrcd,  lend  a  helping  hand 
occasionally;  but  the  slightest  observation  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  his  retreat.  Perhajis  the  man  was 
ashamed  of  such  company ;  perhaps  he  was  afraid  it 
miglit  not  please  his  master ;  but  next  day  found  him 
at  the  ditch  again — aiul  passers-by  remarked  that 
Biddy's  face  was  more  regularly  washed,  and  her  hair 
kepi  smoother  than  it  hjid  hccn  in  former  times. 

Meautinm  the  wrath  between  Dennis  and  the  asrcnt 
went  on,  and  so  did  the  ejcctnient  process,  till  the 
six  calcndai*  months  which  Engli.sh  law  allows  after 
the  notice  expired ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
just  when  their  scanty  crop  was  secured,  and  the  win- 
ter had  set  in  with  unusual  severity,  Dennis  O'Clcery 
and  his  family  were  evicted,  one  frosty  evening,  from 
their  crazy  tenement.  < 

This  was  a  consimimation  for  which  they  were  by . 
no  means  prepared.  Dennis  had  always  maintained 
that  "  nobody  dare  turn  out  au  O'Cleery,  widout  pay- 
ing for  his  tiuint-rite;"  and  when  commanded  to 
rise  and  go  from  the  hearth  where  they  had  smoked 
and  gossiped  so  long,  the  cries  and  exclamations  of 
the  old  pair  astonished  even  the  bailiffs.  But  they 
were  turned  out,  according  to  the  agent's  orders ;  aud 
the  last  remnant  of  the  old  house,  that  it  might  never 
shelter  them  again,  was  levelled  to  the  ground. 

The  night  came  on  bitterly  cold,  with  showers  of 
sleet  and  snow  ;  but  no  pci-suasion  on  Biddy  *s  part 
Qould  induce  the  old  people  to  quit  the  ruins  of  their 
.home,  in  which  they  cowered  aud  walled  with  the 
lecklessncss  of  despair.  Their  sudden  eviction  had 
heen  a  premeditated  stroke  of  Hardman's  vengeance, 
and  vaa  so  silently  executed  that  none  of  the  neigh- 
bours were  aware  of  it,  the  houses  In  that  di^iiict 


being  far  apart ;  till  Phill  Birney— their  nearest  at** 
quaint ance  in  Dnngloe,  and  brother  in-hw  of  tin; 
aforesaid  Nelly — was  roused  about  mididght  by  ttic 
request  of  poor  Biddy  to  save  her  father  aud  mothcf 
from  dying  in  the  snow. 

Phill  hud  a  wife  and  three  children  in  his  calnii; 
but  he  took  the  O'Clccrvs  home,  made  a  fire  for  tlinn 
of  the  last  peats  in  his  possession,  boiletl  all  the  potatoes 
the  house  afforded,  aud  resigned  to  them  the  faniily 
straw.  But  the  cold  and  grief  of  that  November 
night  were  too  strong  for  the  aged  pair.  They  groaned 
in  their  sleep  till  morniug,  and  then  awoke  with  thov 
terrible  symptoms  which  the  Irish  peasant  has  Icnm'i 
'to  dread  as  tokens  of  typhus  fever.  The  Bimcys  bo- 
thought  them  of  an  unoccupied  bani,  to  which  their 
furniture,  consisting  of  a  pig,  a  pot,  and  two  stools 
were  immediately  removed ;  aud  the  cabin  was  left  to 
them  and  their  misfortunes. 

The  presence  of  that  dreaded  disease  prevented  tk 
visits,  though  not  the  liberality,  of  nciglibours,  tbe 
poorest  of  Avhom  sent  them  what  they  could  spare 
bv  the  hands  of  Phill.  He  said  "  thir  was  no  u^  in 
miutioning  where  the  most  of  their  np-keepin*  ciui 
frum,  for  nobody  wud  iver  believe  it;"  but  tbe 
Scotch  gardener  was  occasionally  observed  in  qniot 
discourse  with  him.  Biddy's  constitution  sccmrd 
proof  against  both  pestilence  and  weather;  hut,  in 
spite  of  all  her  care,  it  soon  became  evident  tliat  her 
parents'  days  were  numbered. 

Katy  sunk  rapidly,  and  almost  in  silence;  but  the 
old  man  had  wild  fits  of  delirium,  in  which  he  talked 
of  his  better  times,  of  his  absent  cldldren,  and,  more 
than  all,  of  his  tenant-right. 

"  Biddy,'*  said  he,  starting  up  one  night,  as  his 

worn-out  daughter  sat  by  him  with  a  rushlight  on  li«*r 

knee  :  "  Biddy,  avournecn !  I  think  l*jn  growin' youni: 

agin!    It's  a  long  life  that  Katy  and  me  hiv'  liad;!!/ 

maybe  wc  didn't  do  as  we  should  have  done  hy^iu, 

darlint,  when  Una  and  Honor  wur  here!     OliI  ii'sa 

wonder  there's  no  Ictthcr  from  them,  an'  the  bot^too. 

"Well,  there's  no  use  in  spakin*   on  what  can't  b-^ 

hilped;  but,  Biddy,  as  a'm  goin',   take  care  o'  tba: 

gardncr,  wid  his  good  clothes,  an'  his  gran'  stories— 

min*  he's  a  bhick  Prosbctarion.      Biddv,  do  \e  kn^Tr 

* 
a*  dramcd  thir  was  no  hareties  in  the  worl*  to  ciM'; 

bit  a'  had  an  aunt  wauee  that  wiut  to  Scotlan',  an  ^l.r 

wis  niver  the  snme  afiher." 

"Oh,  father  dear,  yer  mviu' !"  interrupted  Tidily. 
"  shure  he's  a  gintlenum,  an*  not  for  the  likes  o'  nic.  If 
the  Lord  wud  spare  ye  an 'me  mother,  it's  all  a*w  ud  ax." 

"Ay,  an'  the  tinint-rite,"  cried  Denui?,  hi««  raiii-i 
again  wandering ;  and  these  were  the  last  intelligible 
words  he  spoke — fcr  the  close  of  the  following  Jay 
found  both  him  and  his  faitliful  partner  quietly  strclt'l.i'il 
side  by  side,  having,  within  a  few  h.ours  of  cnch  other, 
reached  the  rest  which  neither  landlord  nor  actTi 
could  disturb. 

The  dwellers  in  Dnngloe  record  tliat  there  wa«  uo 
fun  at  the  O'Clccrys'  wake  ;  and  Phill  Birncy  ofTiTcil 
Biddy  a  share  of  his  fire.  "  There  the  lonely  craylhur 
used  to  spin  whin  she  wisn't  doin*  thums  for  tbe 
neabours."  But  at  the  New- Year  it  became  gcr.crally 
known  that  the  reverend  Hardman  had  dctcrmiued  to 
build  on  the  very  spot  occupied  by  Dennis's  hocse, 
having  purchased  the  farm  in  fec-simpk  from  his  em- 
ployer. Tlnrly  in  the  season,  workmen  wore  bim  c!t.u- 
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ing  away  the  ruins;  aud,8oon  after, the  building  of  sucL 
a  bouse  as  never  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dungloe,  engrossed  universal  attention.  The  man- 
sion progressed  under  the  tireless  iuspectiou  of  its 
future  lord,  the  whole  particularity  of  whose  nature  ap- 
peared to  go  forth  on  that  object ;  and  lie  mounted  guard 
on  the  masons  alternately  with  Donald  Macphcrsou. 

The  grass  was  growing  long  round  the  rude  cross 
with  which  Biddy  hud  marked  her  parents'  grave, 
whcH,  about  the  end  of  April,  she  received  a  keepsake, 
with  many  good  wishes,  from  Nelly  lloe,  whose  story- 
publishing  propensities,  together  with  a  disrelish  of 
what  she  called  "  imperancc,"  had  long  since  brought, 
her  to  open  war  with  the  agent  and  his  English  re- 
tinue. i^Jjoreover,  Nelly  said  she  "  wouldn't  lose  her 
days  like  her  sister,  the  sowl,  wid  childer  an'  po- 
verty;"  and,  therefore,  with  the  well-saved  wages  of 
many  a  workiug  year,  set  out  for  America,  in  the 
company  of  her  younger  brother. 

She  had  been  gone  about  a  week,  and  the  weather 
was  unusually  stormy ;  but  on  May  Eve  it  settled 
down  in  a  mild  twilight^  and  the  ageut  and  his  gardener 
were  taking  a  late  survey  of  the  rising  house,  the 
former  enforcing  sundry  of  his  requirements  on 
Donald's  remembrance  for  the  following  day,  when 
both  were  startled  by  the  rustling  of  gunnents  behind 
them;  and,  turning,  they  saw  Nelly  Hue  dressed  in  her 
usual  out-going  fashion,  with  a  red  shawl  round  her 
head,  under  which  Macpherson  remarked  the  red  hair 
hanging  in  a  wet,  dishevelled  nuis.>. 

"  Yer  rivriuce,"  said  she,  addressing  the  agent  in 
a  ^tcrn  tone,  "1  saw  Dennis  O'Clccrv  this  niomin', 
Hu'  he  bid  me  tell  ye  he  would  send  a  parsin  this  day 
six  months  to  settle  wid  ye  there  " — and  she  pointed 
to  the  house — "  for  his  tuiint-rite." 

"AVhat  docs  the  woman  mean?"  said  Ilardman; 
hut  Nelly  had  already  disappeared  round  an  angle  of 
the  building ;  nor  could  all  their  subsequent  inquiries 
discover  that  she  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But  some  davs  after,  intoUijrcnce  reached  Dundoe 
that,  at  daybreak  on  the  30th  of  April,  the  vc^scl  in 
which  she  sailed  had  been  wrecked  on  the  cojust  of 
Kerry,  and  Nelly  Roe  was  drowned,  with  the  grriatcr 
part  of  the  passengers. 

Erom  that  occurrence,  the  reverend  Ilardman  never 
eared  to  be  late  at  his  building ;  but  it  proceeded,  and, 
about  the  end  of  the  summer,  a  hauJbomo  two-storv 
house,  with  attics  and  cellars,  replaced  the  residence 
of  the  O^Clcerys,  As  his  house  became  habitable, 
the  agent,  who  had  now  formed  a  visiting  acquaint- 
ance with  the  surrounding  fjcntrv,  few  and  widclv 
scattered  as  they  were,  was  induced  to  celebrate  its 
erection  bv  what  is  called  in  Vlstcr  a  house-warniiap: — 
a  general  entertainment — which,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, he  fixed  for  the  1st  of  November,  as  that  hap- 
pened to  be  his  own  birthday. 

The  Dungloe  innkeeper  and  his  household  alone 
knuw  what  time  and  trouble  the  preparation  for  that 
festival  required.  But  all  was  at  leni^th  completed. 
Eumiture,  plate,  and  chum  were  bought  or  borrow  cd, 
guests  invited,  and  viands  prepared  under  his  own 
sjupcrintendenrc — for  Mrs.  Hardnmn  was  but  a  cipher 
inhis  cslablu*hraent ;  and  on  the  day  preceding  the 
feast,  with  that  small  precision  which  always  eharae- 
tri  iscd  bim,  he  walked  over  in  the  evening  alone,  to  iCC 
•how  the  internal  decorations  would  lock  by  candle-light. 


It  was  his  country's  Halloween;  but  no  less  de- 
voted to  fear  and  feasting  by  the  Ulster  peasant.  His 
master  bad  not  yet  returned,  though  a  cold,  foggy 
night  had  fallen ;  and  Donald  Macpherson  was  proceed- 
ing leisurely,  it  was  presumed,  to  Birney's  cabin,  when 
Phill  himself  rushed  into  the  village,  with  a  shout  that 
the  agent's  house  was  on  fire.     The  gardener  hurried 
to  the  spot,  followed  by  all  Dungloe,  and  saw,  to  his 
horror,  that  the  second  story  and  attics  were  all  in  a 
hlotc,  the  flames  bursting  through  roof  and  windows. 
It  was  now  remembered  that  Mr.  Hardmau  was 
within ;  but  those  who  were  nearest  affirmed  that  they 
saw  more  figures  than  his  moving  about  among  the 
smoke  and  fire.  There  were  no  engines  in  that  vicinity 
to  save  the  house ;  and  ^lacpherson  tried  to  save  liis 
master.  Strange  to  say,  he  found  the  outer  door  locked; 
but,  by  his  direction,  a  long  ladder  was  raised  to  one 
of  the  front  windows,  by  which  he  ascended,  with  half- 
a-dozen  young  men,  who  made  good  their  entrance,  in 
spite  of  the  fire.  But,  in  a  few  seconds,  his  companions 
rushed   back,    cxcbiming  that    every  soul    of    the 
O'Ckerys  ex^cept  Biddy  was  in  the  house,  helping  the 
fire ;    and  the  gardeuiT  could  not  save  his  master,  for  a 
man  in  queer,  old-fashioned  clothes,  who  always  canic 
between  them,  told  Macpherson  he  was  doing  part  of 
the    work  his    great-grandfather  promised  him.     A 
minute  more,  and  the  gardener  himself  appeared,  strain- 
iug  hard  to  bring  with  him  some  one  the  crowd  could 
not  recognise ;  but  all  could  hear  the  voire  of  Ifard- 
man,  stretched  to  a  fearful  shriek,  exclaiming,  **  He 
won't  let  mc  out  of  the  fire!  "  and  the  next  moment 
the  attic  floor  fell  in  with  a  crash  of  burning  beaniF, 
carrying  the  first  floor  with  it,  and  leaving  Macpher- 
son alone  on  the  very  window-sill. 

The  bystanders  said  that,  as  it  fell,  thev  heard  a 
sound  of  wild  cheers  in  the  air,  as  if  from  retiring 
voices ;  and  the  gardener,  with  his  hands  and  face  sadly 
scorched,  scrambled  down  the  ladder.  It  was  wonder- 
ful how  soon  they  got  the  fire  extinguished  after  that. 
It  seemed  to  die  out  of  itself;  and,  when  the  door  was 
forced,  the  charred  and  blackened  corpse  of  Hardmau 
was  f(>uiid  among  the  embers. 

It  was  thought  his  lady  was  more  frightened  than 
grieved  by  the  occurrence ;  but  she  positively  refused 
to  inhabit  the  plaeo,  and,  when  matters  were  adjusted, 
ofiercd  it  to  ^Macpherson,  with  an  advantageous 
lease,  by  way  of  recompense  for  his  extraordinary 
services . 

Donald  turned  Il;e  house  Into  a  barn,  much  to  the 
amazenicnt  of  his  neighbours,  and  built  himself  a 
comfortable  cottage  hard  by,  first  taking  care  to  cora- 
nmnieate  with  all  the  yet-living  O'Cleerys,  who  spon- 
taneously made  over  the  tenant-right  toBiddv;  and 
the  strangest  part  of  their  correspondence  was,  that 
each  declared  thev  could  never  think  of  the  farm  with- 
out  fear,  from  having  dreamed,  on  tlie  last  night  of 
October,  that  they  were  engaged  in  burning  a  house 
upon  it,  with  their  parents  and  long-lost  brothers. 

Macpherson  himself  never  eared  to  speak  much  of 
that  night.  But  within  the  year  after,  he  nnulc  good 
his  title  bv  marrvini;  iUddv;  and  old  nei:?h])oni*s,  who 
still  repeat  tlic  st(>ry,  are  wont  to  observe  that, 
*•  though  slic  did  turn  a  I'rosbetarion,  she  was  still"  a 
daeent  craythrr,  and  well  thouglit  of,  cspccinlty  when 
rjhe  got  a  brave  house  of  her  own,  and  all  the  O'CIcctts 
left  her  their  linintritc.*' 
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The  following  morning,  as  Casimir  was  driving  bis 
Diotlier  and  his  betrothed  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  several  peasants  were  at  work  breaking  up  the 
bridge  for  the  winter,  descrying  Pavel  among  them> 
he  drew  up^  and  beckoned  him  to  approach. 

"What  do  you  want  of  that  dangerous-looking 
man  ?"  said  the  young  lady,  in  some  surprise. 

"  You  will  see,*'  said  Casimir,  his  eyes  flashing  with 
a  peculiar  delight. 

"Kemeraber,  Casimir,  your  father's  commands," 
said  the  Countess.  "  Do  not,  I  beg,  quarrel  with  that 
peasant." 

"  Never  fear,'*  replied  Casimir.  "  I  must  teach  the 
dog  proper  respect.  Come  here,  Pavel  Jakubska. 
Yesterday  I  was  about  to  give  you  a  lesson;  you 
escaped  it  then.  To-day  you  shall  not."  So  saying,  he 
raised  his  whip ;  the  lash  cut  right  across  Pavel's  glow* 
iug  countenance,  immediately  raising  a  weal  from 
which  the  blood  freely  spouted;  aod,  before  Pavel  could 
recover  from  the  shock,  the  sledge  had  horse  kb  enemy 
far  away. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Casimir's  heart  was 
thoroughly  bad,  though  certainly  hardened  by  the 
consciousness  of  mudi  power,  and  by  his  education 
having  been  neglected.  Ho  considered  Pavel  as  an 
obstinate,  ill-natured  fellow,  whose  spirit  wanted  the 
curb,  and  whose  temper  deserved  chastisement ;  but 
he  left  him  in  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy. 

Not  many  hours  after  this  infliction,  whilst  yet 
smarting,  both  physically  and  mentally,  under  the  sting 
of  the  insult,  he  received  a  summons  from  the  Coun- 
tcM  Stanoiki  to  repair  to  her  presence.  Enraged  as 
he  was,  even  against  the  innocent  witnesses  of  his  dis- 
grace, he  dared  not  disobey ;  accordingly,  with  bosom 
full  of  vengeful  thoughts,  he  took  his  way  to  the  cha- 
teau. He  now  crossed  that  threshold  for  the  iirst 
time  since  be  had  bounded  over  it  with  joy  to  leap  into 
the  General's  carriage,  on  that  memorable  occasion  in 
his  life  which  was  never  absent  from  his  mmd.  He 
paused  there  for  a  moment,  overcome  with  the  notion 
of  profaning  that  dwelling  with  such  feelings  ^  now 
agitated  him.  His  knees  trembled ;  he  could  with 
difficulty  support  himself  as  he  entered  that  saloon 
where  he  had  so  often  played  in  the  unconscious  glee 
of  childhood.  He  stared  around  in  bewilderment.  On  yon 
couch  once  sat  she  whose  memory  had  never  faded  from 
his  thoughts;  whom  he  venerated  more  than  any  saint 
that  his  religion  acknowledged;  who  was  enshrined  in 
his  innermost  heart.  That  gentle  being,  whom  pro- 
sperity could  not  spoil,  had  in  this  very  apartment 
fondled  him  as  her  son !  Through  that  door  used  to 
slip  noiselessly  in,  the  meek  Seraphinka ;  through  the 
other,  the  knightly  figure  of  the  Count — ^whose  counte- 
nance, now  averted,  was  then  turned  to  him,  full 
of  benevolent  tendemess—^would  present  itself.  Some 
lew  additional  things,  not  many,  had  found  their  way 
iato  the  apartment.  But  there  was  one  low  stool, 
imbr«dered  by  Yanda's  own  hand,  of  which  few  of  the 
hoafiehokl  knew  the  origin;  but  he  remembered  how 
ftoee  flowers  had  grown  under  the  flsgen  of  thatl 


hand,  now  cold  in  death.  As  he  gazed  on  these  Miu 
objects,  remembrances  crowded  thick  upon  bus ;  nor 
did  he  seeai  even  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Cnoi- 
toss — so  deep  was  his  absorption. 

She  sat,  quite  alone,  embedded  in  a  choMffeuis  sen 
the  window.     This  was  the  day  generally  oooaecnled 
by  her  to  the  remembrance  of  her  brother;  &h^inu» 
accordingly,  dressed  in  a  black  robe,  and  liad  a  siokm 
air  about  her,  which  subdued,  if  it  did  not  altogctkr 
destroy,  that  insolence  of  expression  whieh  made  her 
a  universal  object  of  dislike  to  those  who  were  cot 
I  so  fortunate  as  to  be  her  equals.     Had  the  Couoiea 
at  that  hour  been  inspired  by  the  genius  of  miiidocsi, 
not  only  would  she  have  obtained  at  once  the  iotelii- 
gence  she  wished  to  extract  from  Pavel,  but  she  migfat 
have  turned  away  many  a  dark  thought  from  hissto^ 
bom  breast.     But  that  good  angel  had  never  viaited 
her.     Many  an  influential  member  whom  her  W 
baud  had  sought  to  gain  over  to  the  Pohah  cmse. 
the   Countess,   in  spite   of  herself,  had  cooled;  i> 
capable  as  she  was  of  conquering  her  pride  to  tbe  d^ 
gree  of  yielding  herself  up  to  the  tide  of  couvenstiofl 
with  that  forgetfulness  of  her  own  claims  to  social  dit- 
tiuction,  with  that  sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  &.»• 
tal  or  moral  qualifications  of  others,  which  wins  golk. 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men.     She  never  xeiBeiL- 
bered,  or  perhaps  bcorned  to  believe — what  is,  neret* 
thelcss,  true — that  the  great,  when  thej  seek  te  lU^ 
those  whom  they  deem  their  inferiors,  should  be  leoieat 
and  forgiving,  having  also  something  for  which  tkv 
need  forgiveness — namely,  those  very  advantages  ikej 
are  so  proud  of,  and  which  excite  enough  of  maligUL; 
feeling  m  the  less-favoured  of  maukiod,  withoat  Kif 
gratuitous  effort  of  their  own  to  augnocnt  it.  But  \a 
Countess  had  a  sort  of  feverish  consciousness  of  5B{ie- 
riority,  which  made  her  inilnitely  exaggerate  to  her- 
self the  value,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  of  those  advaata^ 
she  really  possessed.      She  fancied   ahe  had  iv^A 
much,  w^here  people  perceived  no  couoession;  tiui 
people  were  flattered  by  advances  which  they,  o&  tk:r 
side,  took  as  a  matter  of  course.  With  those  comple-U^f 
beneath  her,  the  distance  seemed  so  gniat  that  \&t^, 
never  troubled  her  thoughts,  nor  occupied  her  ^\eBS^»^ 
in  any  way ;  they  were  as  if  they  existed  not    L^ 
the  trees  and  rocks  in  the  landscape,  thej  were  pa.'i  i 
the  creation,   and  that  was  all.     She  had,  iackei  & 
vague  consciousness  of  its  being  a  wise  di&peibaUu. 
that  they  should  exist — of  its  bemg  quite  in  }ht  oik 
of  things  that  there  should  be  labouDers  in  the  hive  t» 
feed  and  tend  the  queen-bee — beyond  that,  her  pfc^• 
sophy  of  life  went  not.  Such  a  woman  as  Vanda  voui 
with  one  look,  one  word,  have  melted  the  ioe  at  Paid • 
heart.  Such  a  woman  as  the  Countess  Sophie  va^hiK^ 
to  turn  it  to  stone.     In  this  room,  so  fnnght  «c> 
the  past,  there  seemed  to  enter  a  breath  of  that  p: 
Into  the  young  mau^s  soul ;  to  touch  there  the  ei£^- 
vibrating  chord  c^  emotion  which  lies  hidden  in  crcr 
breast.     One  kmd  word  would  have  nfBodl;  bit  ^ 
kind  words  or  soft  looks  the  Coiinlea&JBoi^  M  tfi 
the  gift.  Eer  itenie  nature  was  jfifleskedlMi  kreici 
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93,  from  her  itdmiug  position^  looking  carelessly  on 
the  opposite  irall,  she  said,  in  her  habitual  hauteur, 

"  I  understand,  young  man,  you  have  spread  about 
the  village  a  report  that  you  have  a  clue  to  the  fate  of 
the  Count,  my  brother.    Is  this  true  ?*' 

"  It  is  not,» '  said  Pavel,  firmly.  "  I  never  spread  such 
a  report." 

"But  yott  do  know  something,"  said  the  Countess ; 
"  Tou  have  a  due.  ** 

Pavel  remained  silent. 

"  Gome,  young  maD,"resumed  the  Countess,  her  eyes 
wandering  from  the  wall  to  the  window,  "  no  trifling. 
If  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Count's  fate,  tell 
qfodckly  what  you  do  know,  for  your  own  sake.'* 

Still  Pavel  spoke  not ;  nor  did  the  Countess  turn 
her  eyes  towards  him. 

"I  will  force  her  to  look  at  me,"  thought  Pavel;  "her 
eyes  afaail  be  contaminated  by  the  consciousness  of  my 
individual  existence." 

After  a  slight  pause,  the  Countess  said — "  I  might 
resort  to  severity,  but  I  prefer  trying  mild  means  first. 
Here  is  money."  She  threw  a  few  silver  coins  on  the 
floor.  "  If  your  intelligence  be  worth  more,  you  shall 
have  it*" 

"  i  am  no  beggar,"  said  Pavel,  coldly;  **  and  I  know 
nothing." 

The  Countess  now  turned  full  upon  him,  to  see  the 
man  who  eonld  refuse  her  money.  "  I  perceive  what 
I  have  heard  of  your  temper  is  true,"  said  she.  "Ring 
that  beU." 

Both  parties  were  silent  until  the  servant  entered. 

••Take  this  mnn  below,**  she  said ;  "and  look  to  it 
that  he  do  not  leave  the  house  until  you  have  the 
Coimt's  farther  orders.** 

A  short  time  subsequently,  Casimir  re-entering,  the 
Countess,  in  a  few  brief  words,  informed  him  of  what 
had  passed  between  herself  and  Pavel. 

"  "We  must  liare  him  before  the  justice,**  said  the 
young  Count,  *♦  wid  get  this  obstinacy  drubbed  out  of 
him ;  he  is  the  most  incorrigible  man  on  the  whole 
estate.'* 

The  General,  coming  in  at  that  moment,  overheard 
these  words,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 

"  Again,  Jakubska !  '*  he  exclaimed.  "  That  imfor- 
tunate  young  man  is  never  out  of  trouble!  *' 

A  domestic  presented  a  paper  to  the  Count,  whose 
cheek  flushed,  and  whose  brow  became  dark,  as  he  cast 
his  eyes  over  the  few  hasty  lines,  scrawled  under  the 
impulse  of  violent  passion.     They  ran  thus: — 

''  I  know  ]u>  chine  is,  that  I  am  not  humble  enough,  where 
humility  is  the  only  road  to  favour.  Let  uot  that  weigh  ag-ainst 
me.  Let  mercy  inspire  you!  Permit  me  to  leave  the  estate — 
nay,  furnish  me  with  the  ineans  of  doing  so.  Yon  owe  me  r 
protection  yon  hare  never  attended  to  me.  Yon  have  made 
me  vntohfid;  and,  because  1  looked  ray  vrretchedneM,  I  have 
bo«a  made  a  butt  to  per»ecutiou.  That  was  not  coootdii ;  your 
H»a  ttruck  ma\ — aud  I  understand  the  Coyutcsa  mcHns  to  huve  me 
fustigated!  This  I  cannot,  and  kUI  n-Ay  forgive!  Por  your  own 
sake,  as  well  as  mine,  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  go.  But  I  cannot 
go  umaaiated,  to  be  everywhere  beaten  and  impriaoned  as  a  vagn- 
bondl  Thia  much,  onder  «ur  peculiar  circuniinuoes,  I  hava  a 
right  to  demand ;  and  this  I  do  now  demand  for  the  la^t  time. — 
I  iiwait  your  answer." 

H«d  the  unfortunate  young  man  sincerely  vrished 
for  the  boon  he  asked,  it  is  probable  that  he  vould 
havfl  eoached  his  demand  in  another  tone — in  a  tone 
m<»«  cakohted^  aoeording  to  the  maonen  of  his  coun- 


try, to  make  a  favourable  impression;  but  crime,  which 
had  been  hovering  for  years  around  his  heart,  had  now 
a  firm  gripe  of  him.  He  felt  Satan  busy  within  his 
breast,  and  made  one  last  desperate  effort  to  save  the 
Count  and  himself;  but  without  any  hope,  aud,  cer- 
tainly, at  that  moment,  without  any  sincere  desire  of 
success. 

"  Wretched  boy!  *'  exclaimed  the  Qeneral,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  apartment,  in  great  agitation ;  '*  wretched 
boy  1  *'  The  Count  saw  nought  in  this  letter  beyond 
the  insolenoe  of  a  boor  who  knows-  he  has  his  master's 
secret  in  his  own  keeping.  "  He  dares  to  threaten  me ! 
However,  this  spirit  might  extend  among  the  serfs ;  it 
must  be  checked  in  the  bud.     Had  he  been  good  and 

resigned,  I  might .      But  it  does  not  matter. 

These  are  not  times,  with  the  French  propaganda  in 
our  villages,  to  overlook  such  things.  This  letter  is  a 
serious  grievance."     And  the  General  left  the  room. 

The  infliction  of  corporal  chastisement  on  Pavel  he 
did  not  deem  sufficient ;  the  additional  punishment  of 
cbse  confinement  seemed  to  him  necessary,  in  order 
\jQ  bring  the  young  man  to  a  sense  of  his  grave  offence; 
and  he  gave  orders  accordingly.  That  the  matter 
weighed  on  his  mind,  however,  was  clear,  from  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  defended  his  principles,  some 
hours  later,  at  dinner.  A  young  Frenchman,  just  ar- 
rived from  Palis  with  letters  from  the  Committee  of 
Polish  Emigrants,  dined  that  day  with  the  family ;  aud, 
after  making  assiduous  inquiries  into  the  state  of  Ga- 
licia,  passed  judgment  with  the  usual  French  rapidity. 

"  You  are  far  too  feudal  here,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  tliink  so  ? "  said  the  Countess,  with  an  in^ 
effable  sneer;  smce,  as  the  Frenchman  bore  no  title,  for 
the  Countess  Sophie,  he  was  "  not  bom ; "  and  his 
opinions  had  such  an  utter  want  of  all  value  in  her 
eyes,  that  she  was  surprised  at  his  giving  himself  the 
trouble  to  emit  them.    Not  so  the  General. 

"We  and  our  people,"  he  replied,  gravely,  ^'ara 
content  with  this  state  of  things,  to  which  centuries 
have  inured  all  parties.'' 

'*  Are  yon  quite  certain  that  they  have  inured  your 
peasantry  ?  " 

"  Our  peasantry,  sir,  like  most  people,  are  happiest 
when  submitted  to  wise  restrictions.  Come,  there  haa 
been  a  great  deal  said  of  our  barbarities  hereabouts  by 
the  liberty-mongers  of  other  lands ;  they  traduce  us  in 
a  laughable  manner.  One  would  imagine,  when  listen- 
ing to  their  representations,  that,  from  the  moment  we 
get  up  till  the  time  we  go  to  bed,  we  occupy  ouxselvea 
in  devising  plans  for  the  annoyance  of  our  serfs,  or  in 
ordering  and  witnessing  oorporal  punishment. " 

"  But,*'  argued  the  Frenchman,  "  you  cannot  deny 
that  corporal  punishment  is  sometimes  inflicted.  I 
have  myself  seen  a  gipsy  boy  cruelly  maltreated,  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  lordb,  hereabouts ;  and,  by  hia 
orders,  the  coachman  apply  his  whip  to  the  naked 
shoulders  of  a  gipsy  girl,  who  cauie  begging  on  the 
road.*' 

"  Giranted,'*said  the  Count.  "But  you  do  not  find  your* 
self  here  in  the  midst  of  the  civilization  and  refinement 
of  your  western  capital.  We  are  surrounded  by  semi- 
barbarians,  and  must  treat  them  as  such.  These  very 
gipsies  you  speak  of,  despite  all  the  efforts  made  to 
redeem  them,  and,  though  a  large  number  have  cooaented 
to  settle  in  villages,  and  even  profesa  the  forms  of  Ohria' 
tianity,  have,  for  the  most  part,  remained  as  unreclafaaed 
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as  ever.  They  know  no  law,  humftn  or  dirine.  They  arc 
the  Pazias  of  our  provinces,  who,  like  vultures,  feed  on 
carrion.  You  fancy  I  speak  fip^uratively,  but  it  is 
literally  true ;  they  are  no  less  disgusting  in  their  ha- 
bits than  abandoned  in  their  characters.  Odr  only 
check  upon  their  lawlessness  is  by  inspiring  them  with 
a  wliolesomc  terror." 

"  But  your  own  people — yon  allow  them  to  remain 
in  bmtalising  ignorance.** 

"  Has  education,'*  said  the  Count,  "  improved  people 
in  other  lands — I  mean,  made  Ihem  happier  ?  It  has 
only  rendered  abortive  the  control  of  governments, 
which  is  necessary  and  wholesome.  I  have  been  in 
German  vilhiges  that  are  relieved,  in  part,  from  feudal 
tenure,  where  the  people  are  what  you  call  educated, 
and  belong  to  the  State.  I  canuot.  say  I  found  them  so 
mild,  or  their  morals  and  conduct  looked  after  as  they 
would  have  been  under  the  eye  of  a  residing  nobleman. 
In  one  village,  a  man  beat  his  wife  under  circumstances 
of  aggravated  cruelty.  Had  this  occurred  in  one  of  my 
villages,  I  would  have  had  the  fellow  severely  punished. 
I  witnessed,  at  other  times,  acts  of  cruelty  to  animals 
that  pass  belief;  and  yet  the  authorities  took  no  notice 
whatever.  I  should  have  had  the  perpetrators  taught 
humanity  in  a  lesson  they  would  not  easily  have  for- 
gotten. Believe  me,  a  certain  degree  of  restraint  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  people  theniselvos.'* 

** True, "said  the  Frenchman,  **if  you  spent  your 
time  improving  the  morality  of  your  people,  your  feudal 
system  woukl  ))e  a  useful  institution ;  but  when  this 
jK)wcr  devolves,  as  it  docs  in  many  cases,  for  years  upon 
stewards,  the  masters  being  far  away,  it  becomes  per- 
nicious. All  these  rights  were  given  at  a  time  when 
people  lived  wholly  on  their  estates.  I  doubt  not  that 
in  some  instances  this  unrestrained  power  is  wielded 
with  lenity;  but  Ihe  system,  as  a  system,  is  bad.** 

Tlie  Count's  colour  rose  as  the  stranger  thus  uncon- 
sciously touched  upon  his  own  long  absence  from  his 
estate.  He  answered,  evasively — "  One  must  be  born 
in  a  country,  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  its  man- 
ners and  institutions." 

"And  T  hold,'*  said  the  Frenchman,  laughing,  "that 
none  but  foreigner  can  judge  sanely  of  what  touches 
too  nearly  a  nation's  interests.*' 

The  General  did  not  let  the  subject  fall,  but  at- 
tacked it  again  and  agtiin  with  gi-cat  persistence.  Per- 
haps it  was  expecting  too  much  of  human  disinterest- 
edness to  suppose  that  the  nobles  would  have  tacitly 
consented  to  the  abolition  of  these  feudal  rights,  espe- 
cially of  the  robot,  which  diminishes  their  fortunes  by  at 
least  one  good  half,  as  any  one  will  see  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  compute  the  value  of  an  estate  having  no 
outhiy  for  labour,  teams,  &c. — ^whose  profits  are  equal 
to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  whose  tillage, 
if  paid  for,  would  absorb  a  large  yearly  revenue — and 
compare  it  with  the  value  of  one  of  equal  size,  entailing 
the  necessary  outlay  for  cattle  and  husbandry ;  and 
in  80  doing  he  will  easily  understand  why  the  nobles 
of  the  Austrian  states  clung  so  steadfastly  to  this 
feudal  prerogative.* 

*Tlic  aeverul  con.»titucnt  asi^cuiblie!*  of  (Jonnauy,  esjjeci.'dly 
that  of  Frankfort,  have  abolished  all  tbcttc  feadal  rights  and  pri- 
vileges; and  it  does  uot  seem  very  likely,  disputed  as  their  autko- 
tily  may  be  in  other  rr>pcct:i,  tliat  it  will  ever  be  po&^iblc  to  re- 
•Ntablitk  tUtai.  But,  tu  cuaUc  llie  reader  to  fmiu  :»uuic  iioUon  of 
tbe  differcucc  Uio  cancelling  of  tl.cic  lights  m:J.ps  in  the  wortb 
cf  landed  prupcily,  it  r?:*  fcuffice  to  instance  the  c;r:C  of  »i  hAy 


The  right  of  pxivaie  jiiatioe,  ^hmk,  wsoAlixKyMi 
cently,  existed  in  the  gnater  part  of  GtrmmMj^  aai 
those  coimtries  sabjeet  to  ito  tvay,  and  wtteh  vai  mp 
tainly  veiy  hard  vapoia  the  peaaantiy — for  t^  loidtbai 
became  accuser  anid  judge  at  the  aame  tame-^thcj  wn 
not  nnwiUing  to  resign ;  for  it  was  a  nfjki  as  oaenMi 
to  tlio  noble  as  to  the  serf.  A  man  pimlnaiD|;  bl 
estate  of  feadal  tenure  could  not  diapenae  witli  iL 
He  was  obliged,  at  his  own  eoet,  to  prcpfide  aabaltcn 
officers  of  the  law,  rural  police,  and  so  fbrtli ;  got^* 
mcnts,  heretofore,  having  bean  but  too  gbd  to  getnj 
of  the  enormous  oatlay  which  the  maiotenaiioae^  ikm 
servants  of  the  state  thronghout  so  rast  a  country  voaU 
have  imposed.  The  right,  too,  oi  naming  aoUMia 
in  their  viUages  and  townlets,  hemg  a  mere  matter  d 
pomp  and  circumstance,  they  would  probablj^ve  girti 
up  wit  bout  mneli  opposition ;  but  their  t%Ms«C  hkao^ 
and  hunting  were  part  and  paroel  of  the  Gemaa  «» 
bility,  the  fairest  fniit  of  their  parcboMBta^  aial^  if  mi 
the  most  profitable,  ceitainly  the  lugfaeat-pncad  U  ihat 
privileges.  And  these  were  preoaely  wbat  veigki 
most  on  the  lower  class ;  for  tliej  wen  tbe  ady  nbo 
of  more  barbarous  times  tbat  pbeed  the  life  of  tbe 
boor  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord.  Anj  poacher,  or  nm 
supposed  to  be  poaching^  found  in  the  ikwesi,:  aught  k 
shot  by  the  noble  or  his  gamekccpar.  Unii]  tlie  ■» 
morable  year  1848,  perhaps  not  one  aaaaoB  paani 
u  ithout  many  liixs  being  lose  in  this  manaer;  eemkir 
ill  ere  is  scarcely  an  estate,  from  north  toaovt^iavhkli 
an  event  of  this  nature  has  uot  taken  plaee  vithiu  tk 
last  ten  years.  This  law  of  sunmiary  joaftior,  juiaes 
to  that  which  compels  the  peasaui  to  aasifet  iu  lor 
battues,  has  caused  more  bitter  blood  betweea  tl^km 
r.nd  the  serf,  than,  perhaps,  any  other.  It  is 
that  not  even  the  rents  in  kind — nor  tho  ttgbi  of 
ing  for  the  lord's  cattle,  to  whatever  aaMMmt; 
Tossalb'  meadows — ^nor  that  of  kying 
dows  under  water  at  all  times  and  "M^^tii^  §mt  tlm  par* 
pose  of  damndng  the  brooks  and  rivnieta  for  fisha^^ 
uot  all  these  grievances,  small  and  great,  wbMi  t^ 
revolution  of  1793  put  an  end  to  in  France,  and  vhica 
subsisted  more  or  less  throughout  Germaaf  ajad  M 
dependencies  until  1848,  weighed  so  keavily  upon  ikr 
peasantry  as  tliese  oompnlsof}'  laws  of  the  chase. 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  nobles  to  oontead,  as  they  «m4 
to  do,  that  this  and  other  feudal  <*Tfti*ti«rff«  vere  tlr 
custom  of  tbe  land.  It  is  a  custom  to  wfatehtlm  faocrs 
never  patiently  submitted,  which  caused  the  psasaars' 
war  in  1 500,  and  cortaiBly  will  uot  leave  GenKinj  qmtt 
until  the  last  trace  of  feudality  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Events  were  now  drawing  to  a  liead. 
Soboski  having  iled  to  Lcmberg,  in 
himself  beyond  tlie  reach  of  suspician 
from  thence  penned  a  lati  adnranitorf 
General. 

"  AVithdraw  before  it  is  too  bte,"  ao 
"I  entreat — ^I  conjure  you,  mjmfaie 
you  surrounded  with  dangers,  some  of 
not  even  suspect.     Not  but  I  know  thil 
power  over  you ;  but  to  throw  acwaj  life 
unpardonable  in  a  roan  like  yon,  whom 
so  many  ways,  useful  to  his  coontrr. 


known  to  the  writer,  wiio,  on  an  oUte  of  voJcnlMd 
h.'\J,  iuunrdialuly  aflef  Uic  change  cfcrloil  inT'   ^ 
.  burse  no  \cu  than  £500,  merely  to  proeuff  tta/ 
^  lo  continue  the  labour  that  Indyet  to  Tip  Isa^' 
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ywuyfly  amcedHttrestoriag  Btltt>dtoited(^  it;  woold 

npiiW^;' Mfe«iL Kwnbj oC BobbsiAiieli as  you diteMi 
•f*..4he  Fokni  of  1700^  wUh  its  |wiq)0iii«l  l9ttd)\  do- 
whUag  teleflrtoni,  mmL  vnlxnuiML  MiBtoonaiia  povac. 
Baty-BD;  I  4ft  yaiL  wraag^  genanwa  .Staaiaiki;  yonr 
■Dbb  mMmmtooiplatesbiiono  Uiing-^he  Uberatioo 
of  jonr^^awrtiif •  >  'Yoii,»6. notiNa^  ibojood-  tlat  bve 
fM^*aiMl'thtonndoy0««rn     .     *    «" 

^BbeClenflBalsoaroe  gavo  himself  iho  ifloubk  to  peruse 
ddaifiKDdlir  aoroU,  bni:  Itomr  it  h^  dkdabMIji  the 
ariataty^adwiaa  waa  f oigottcii,  and  the  mcmitor  dwfused. 
8lMaaik2  iraa>ako9alhflr  ang^fosaed  with  one  i£lea»  and 
hB'WoakL  aee <it  in  bntooe  light.  He  vaa  about  to 
fliako  faiBftlWlnnoin^-^raedDm — fartAM — ^iife — upoa 
a  diB»  .  Att  minor  .oonaidemtioiia^  every  othec  oare, 
bfU^tntaf  hafiire  that  one  thougfa^^to  reatote  Poland, 
or  peiidi'm  the  fttiempt*  This  was  the  heroio  resolve 
that  fiUddhirbreaai,  vhioh  he  was  proud  to  ineolcate  in 
his  eon )  and  n^cr  tna  paliioliamiiuxed  with  less  alloy. 
Ikab  tin '  Uiadiieaa  that  will  not  pemit  ua  to  aee 
tinngB  -thtoagh  asy  medinm  but  our  own  naimw  views ! 

T%»  rriheHitw  now  began  to  .assu»a  a  fomudabk 
;  itAuBgmaray  tike  mask,  and  advanoad  boldly 
The-  blow  did  not'fall  unexpeotedly  upon 
Aaataia.  fitill,  itwasBOttobapaoiedeaaily;  andone 
dbaaiad  •dvutaga  on  the  aide  of  the  Poles,  and  the 
paciiai  ignition  wonU  spread  rafid^  into  a  geneoal  and 
«M|BanohaUeeeofla|(iatk».  But  to  obtain  that  advan- 
lige,  Ae  peaaahtry  must  be  brought  to  join  heart  and 
hand  with  the  noUea;  a  ehmax  that  seemed  not  easy 
of  attainiaaMt  Th»  oleigy  smd  Polbk  emiasaries  had 
momLheawB  and  earth  to  rouse  the  villagers ;  whose 
ghatiuauy  or  ondiiBreBoe  preaented  inert,  though,  in 
Bs»<  ittnnovable  obstacles.  But  uowliere 
tUa lelt aaoieihan on  the  estate  of  8tanoiki.  In- 
fV  indea^  an  unoomlsKtable  feeling  had  crept 
inhahitanta  of  the  castle  and  thoae  of  the 
villays*  The  Count  had  heUl  up  golden  promiaes^ 
sod  had  racouwe  to  persuasien,  to  ^uee  the  latter  to 
embrace  the  cause;  hut  in  vain.  They  alleged  their  duty 
to  tba  Emperoiw^he  wae  a  kind  master,  they  said ;  they 
eonldnot  think  of  turning  against- hinu  If  the  enter- 
prise fiailed,  they  did  not  know  what  punishment  might 
come  upon  theaa.  Threats  were  as  vain  as  promises 
and  pcvsnaaiDfis.  Against  the  former  they  pleaded  the 
pcotaetiou  afforded  them  by  the  law  of  the  empire ;  and 
aa  to  the  pmmlaes,  they  shook  their  heads,  with  looks 
tlMtaaid»  as  plainly  as  looks  eonld  say,  ^*  We  know  their 
worth."  Bid  this  paaaive  reaistaBoe  been  confined  to 
tbft  <3enaral's  estate^  it  woidd  have  been  an  omen  of 
kaa  sigiiifleaime ;  but  the  same  thing  oeoucred  on  all 
the  adghbouring  domains,  and  on  those  o£  other  pro- 
Tiaoea ;  nay,  even  the  nobility  of  the  different  eiroles 
of  Gaitida  were  not  all  fired  with  equal  zeal — ail  were, 
iadaedy  aaoretly  aitaehed  to  tho  cause,  hut  many  had 
ttot  iie  donsge  openly  to  avow  it. 

Savh  via  the  state  of  things  whan  Pavel,  boiling 
witk'iadigaaakm  at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  was 
set  afr  ttaity.  He  hadr  suffered  more  during  his  con- 
iaemeBt  than  the  Qeneral  would  have  pormittedy  had 
kft  haon  eaniulted ;  hut  he  was  far  too  much  pre^xxsu- 
pied  to  attend  to  sooh  matters.  February  had  set  in 
ccAd.  and  ^oggy.  Duski  had  boen  repeatedly  urged  by 
some  of  the  villagers  to  put  Jakubska's  cottage  in  a 
atnte  to  lace  the  severity  of  the  season ;  but»  secure 
votf  zvi.— ao.  cxc. 


now  of  the  di^cace  the  young  man  had  Men  vfii/o  ^tf 
the  castle»  altiiough  the  demand  was  in  role,  he  obsti- 
nately  refused.  Accordingly,  whcu  Pavel,  re-entered 
his  house,  it  a'as  to  find  it  in  a  £ar  worse  condition 
than  that  in  which  ha  had  left  ^t.  Old  Jakubska»  too^ 
profiting  by  his  absence  to  sell  evciy  vendible  article 
she  possessed,  and  all  the  provisions  her  son  had  laid  by 
£6r  the  winter*  and  lining  spent  every  farthing  she 
could  lay  her  hands  upon  in  drink,  now  lay  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  from  which  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  she 
would  rise  again,  the  baneful  habit  having  told  at  last 
on  her  enfeebled  constitution.  The  Count,  since  the 
receipt  of  Pavel's  last  letter,  had  withdrawn  the  peu.- 
siouj  Icfkving  her  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution;  hut 
Pavel  hailed  the  struggles  of  want  with  a  feeling  ap« 
proximating  to  pleasure,  for  it  peruutted  him  to  indulge 
still  more  unrestrainedly  in  the  dark  hatred  that  dcr 
voured  him«  Greatly  was  the  old  woman  relieved  when 
the  announcement  of  this  fact  elicited  no  remark ;  and, 
ch^ping  her  hands,  and  crossing  herself,  she  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  joy  she  felt  at  sight  of  her  son  once 
more. 

"  At  least/*  she  cxdaimed,  '<  I  shall  not  die  like  a 
dog,  without  kin  or  kith  by  my  sidc^  to  see  mo  off  ou 
the  long  journey/* 

"  Ara  you  sure  I  shall  mqum  you  ?  *'  said  the  young 
man,  sternly. 

The  old  woman  groaned  aloud.  "  "Ho,  no !  **  she 
said,  "that  you  will  uot;  and  >ct  I  meant  it  all  .so 
well." 

But  loneliness  has  something  so  dreadful,  especially 
when  stretched  ou  tlio  bed  of  death,  that  she  was 
grateful  for  seeing  his  gloomy  face  overshadowing  her 
threshold — glad  to  hear  his  unkind  voice.  Besides,  he 
was  seldom  alone.  He  had  now  become  an  important 
man  in  his  viUage,  was  looked  up  to  by  the  peasaotSv 
and  sought  after  with  an  eagerness  wliich  showed  what 
reUance  they  placed  upon  his  talents  and  energy.  He 
was  their  spokesman  on  all  occasions ;  and  his  oveup 
ings  were  invariably  devoted  to  the  public-house.  The 
neighbours,  who  had  always  fled  old  Jakubska's  dirty 
cottage  and  despised  self — ^who,  like  Pavel,  had  consi- 
dered her  at  one  time  nothing  better  thauawitch>and 
who  had  then  disliked  her  son  for  his  mopish  habits— » 
now  flocked  around  her  bed  of  an  evening,  to  keep  her 
company  during  his  absence^  and  to  sing  his  praise« 
So  unstable  is  the  current  of  human  opinion,  now  run- 
ning joyously  in  the  direction  whence  it  receded  but  a 
short  time  before. 

One  aftemoon»  the  peasantry  of  Stanoiki  were  re- 
united in  greater  numbers  than  on  any  former  occasion, 
in  and  around  a  laige  bam,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
more  opulent  of  the  villagers.  Indeed,  not  only  all 
the  available  men  of  that  part,  but  the  leading  tenants 
of  the  estate  generally  were  there.  Many,  too»  had 
oome  from  a  dibtanoe ;  delegates,  it  would  seem>  from 
other  domains*  eager  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
popular  cause.  Pavel  was,  as  usual,  the  spokesman ; 
and  though  what  he  said  was  but  simple,  it  suited  tha 
oomprehension  of  his  auditors. 

"The  thing  for  us  to  consider,*'  he  said,  "is  this. 
We  must  take  a  decided  part  ou  one  side  or  the  other. 
This  neutrality  cannot  last.  We  all  know  that  we  hare 
nothing  good  to  expect  from  our  masten^-^eKpedenes 
of  the  past  has  sufficiently  shown  that ;  whereas  tha 
I  Emperor  has  no  laws  but  such  as  have  conduced,  more 
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or  less,  to  the  bettering  of  our  lot.  Therefore,  we  re- 
wire to  remain  faithful  to  the  Emperor.  Do  we  not?*' 
Why,  we  prove  it  daily,"  said  one  of  the  peasants. 
Yon  do  nothing  against  him,**  resumed  Pavel, 
"and  he  oannot  pnmsh  yon.  Very  well.  Bnt  there  the 
matter  ends,  yon  have  no  profit;  whereas,  if  you 
stood  by  him,  yon  would  merit  reward,  and,  doubtless, 
obtain  it.  The  moment  our  lords  are  rebels,  they  are 
without  the  pale  of  the  law — they  cease  to  be  our 
masters ;  for,  when  the  Emperor  catches  them, 
don't  you  see,  what  will  he  do  ? — ^Hang  them  by  the 
dosen,  like  berries,  on  the  trees,  and  confiscate  their 
lands !  And  who'll  do  robot  then?  If  we  be  tme  and 
staunch  men,  we'll  do  it  no  longer.  The  Emperor,  to 
reward  our  fidelity,  will  remove  it  altogether!" 

**  But  if  we  side  with  our  masters,"  said  a  peasant, 
"  they  say  they'll  give  it  up  also." 

"And  yon  believe  them,  Zdenko?    But  don't  you 
see  the  thing  is  a  stupidity  on  the  face  of  it  ?     The 
Emperor  will  give  it  up,  because  he  has  never  profited 
by  it.     It  is  as  if  Michel  was  giving  away  Joseph's 
hoQse — ^well,  he  does  it  without  caring ;  but  it  is  ano- 
ther question  if  Joseph  could  make  up  his  mind  to  part 
with  it.     We  don't  till  the  Emperor's  lands,  nor  lend 
him  our  cattle ;  be  you  sure  that  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence.    But  now,  if  we  go  on  with  the  robot  as  usual, 
we  are  actually  traitors,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such ; 
because,  if  we  serve  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor,  we 
must  expect  to  share  their  punishment.     Just  in  this 
wayj  if  Joseph  hates  Michel,  and  we  side  with  Michel, 
Joseph  will  give  us  a  good  drubbing,  if  he  can — don't 
yon  see  P  It's  quite  clear.   But  if  we  refuse  the  robots 
atari  I  out  against  our  lords,  and  side  with  the  Emperor, 
and  are  his  friends,  he  then  says,  '  My  dear  children, 
you  shall  not  have  the  robot  any  more ;  provided  you 
pay  my  taxes,  it's  all  right  and  smooth.'    Just  as  you 
say  to  the  friend  who  helps  you  to  thrash  the  man  you 
have  quarrelled  with,  *Come  to  the  public-house,  and 
I'll  give  you  a  dram  of  brandy!'  Therefore,  I  say,  my 
friends,  no  more  robot;   for,  if  our  lords  be  powerful, 
let  us  remember  we  are  backed  by  one  who  is  yet  more 
powerful.  I  say,  again,  down  with  the  robot/ — he  is  a 
dog  who  yields  it !   Down  with  our  masters ! — it  were 
well  for  the  land  if  the  seed  were  lost !  '* 

The  tremendous  applause  which  this  speech  eli 
cited,  proved  that  it  had  found  its  way  to  the  under- 
standing and  feelings  of  the  listeners.  The  stamp- 
ing of  feet  and  the  clapping  of  hands  were  drowned 
in  their  loud  vociferations;  and  the  affrighted  wolves 
scampered  over  the  plain  as  they  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance the  yells  of  their  foe-tribe  more  dreadful  than 
their  own. 

That  cry  reached,  too,  the  ears  of  Duski,  who 
was  at  that  moment  entering  the  village,  to  collect 
men  and  horses  for  the  following  morning,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  ice  on  a  small  pond  not 
far  off,  and  transporting  it  to  the  oastle  cellars ; 
and,  jndging  by  the  uproar  that  there  must  be 
many  gathered  together,  be  made  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  wondering  in  his  heart 
what  could  have  given  rise  to  so  exuberant  an  ex- 
pression of  joy.  He  had  not  proceeded  many  paces, 
when  he  encountered  a  party  of  stragglers  from  the 
bam ; '  and,  stopping,  he  ordered  them  upon  that 
service.  Bnt^  with  the  formal  declaration  that  they 
considered  the  robot  at  an  end,  now  and  for  ever,  and 


that  they  would  henceforth  reeegniae  ne  olhir 
authority  bat  that  of  their  lord  the  Emperott  who 
knew  how  to  punish  traitors,  the  peasants,  one  and 
all,  refused  to  obey.    Daiki,  for  a  moment  stanued 
by  this  nnexpeoted  annoanoement»  soon  rallied;  tod 
stonned  and  threatened  in  his  usual  abusive  and 
violent  manner.    But  the  serfs  no  longer  listened 
with  the  downcast  eyes  and  heaving  breasts  of  men 
whose  resentment  is  kept  down  by  fear,  but  met  his 
menacing  looks  with  looks  as  stern;  and  Doski, 
alone,  and  unarmed,  began  to  east  about  him 
anxions  glances  for  some  means  of  retreat.  No  iisne 
was   free,  however.      Men,  women,  and  ehildren 
hemmed  him  in;   and  the  scythes,  pitchforks,  and 
flails  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  showed  him  that 
they  were  not  without  hostile  intentions.    His  eoa- 
teience,  roused  in  this  hour  of  danger,  whisperei 
how  little  he  had  done  to  merit  their  good-vill— 
how  much  he  had  done  to  excite  their  hatred;  and, 
silent  and  abashed,  he  stood  trembling  in  the  midit 
of  them,  revolving  in  his  craven  mind  in  what  man- 
ner to  soften  their  present  exasperation.  Suddenlji 
a  bright  thfwght  ooeurred  to  him;  and,  raising  his 
head  with  an  air  of  animaUon,  he  aaid, 

"  Well,  my  friends,  you  ought  to  tell  this  to  your 
lord,  not  to  me.  Shall  I  go  and  tell  him?  He 
cannot  now  bring  troops  from  Lombei^,  to  compel 
yon,  sinoe  it  is  his  turn  to  dread  them." 

**  We  don't  want  you.  We  mean  to  tell  him  oar* 
ftelves! "  shouted  one  of  the  men.  *'  That  bait  won't 
take,  master  steward." 

«  To  the  oaKtle!  to  the  oastle!  "  vociferated  the 
peasants,  catching  at  the  idea  suggested  by  their 
companion.  And  the  movement  in  the  crowd,  ooa« 
sequent  upon  the  momentiury  excitement,  enabled 
Duski  to  turn  his  horse's  head,  and  make  off  with 
himself  at  full  speed ;  nor  did  he  draw  rein  antil  he 
had  almost  cleared  the  space  betwixt  the  village 
and  the  chateau.  But,  as  be  was  about  to  tarn 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  up  a  small  roadleadinf 
to  the  latter,  a  troop  of  young  men,  with  Casimir 
at  their  head,  came  galloping  towards  him,  in  such 
excitement  that  they  evidently  were  not  cooseioas 
of  his  presence  till  they  wore  close  upon  him. 

'*  You  here,  Duski?  "  said  Casimir,  drawing  up 
the  moment  he  saw  the  steward.  "  Yon  shoeld  ba 
down  at  the  mine,  or  in  the  village,  doing  your  host 
to  arm  the  people  and  get  them  x^ady." 
"Arm — arm  the  people! "  faltered  DuskL  "Against 
whom?  " 

*'  Against  whom !  why,  against  the  German  foe, 
of  course -^against  the  oppressor!  Pshaw!  Yon 
are  but  an  old  fool,  after  all.  We  must  look  to  this 
matter  ourselves,  gentlemen.  Let  us  lose  no  time 
prating  with  this  silly  old  man.  Onl^-Hw!  We  must 
get  into  the  &eld,  eoai  what  it  may!"  And,gir« 
ing  the  spur  to  his  willing  brnte,  he  resumed  hii 
headlong  course  over  the  plain. 

Duski  remained  rooted  to  the  spot  His  first  in* 
tention  had  been  to  warn  tho  General  of  the  difl< 
ordered  state  of  the  village;  but,. as  he  looked  after 
the  gallant  little  band^  now  fast  reoeding  frem  view, 
a  new  ourrent  was  givan  to  hit  thoughts. 

"  Ha!  I  am  an  old  fool,  an  owl,  a  silly  old  man! 
So  I  am,  in  truth,  to  eare  about  yon  or  your  Udy* 
mother.    After  all,  matters  begin  to.  look  very  efll 
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htreabonts.  At  best,  the  Emperor  eonfiseates  the 
estates;  and  then,  Duski,  what  will  become  of  yoa, 
in  the  midst  of  a  mob  that  hates  you  ?  Yon  had 
better,  I  think,  make  off  with  yourself  and  family 
as  soon  as  may  be ;  and  as  to  the  Count,  it's  no 
concern  of  yours — they  are  no  friends  of  yours,  that 
I  knew  of." 

The  Countess,  as  usual,  had  contrived  to  wound 
ttiortallj  the  steward's  wife  and  daogbtcrs — having 
sneered  at  their  pretensions  to  accomplishments, 
boaght  very  dear  by  them  at  a  fashionable  boarding- 
school  in  a  proTincial  town,  and  prized  accordingly — 
and  having  cast  on  them  those  peculiar  glances  of 
which  she  had  the  secret,  and  which  made  her  as ' 
many  enemies  as  there  were  persons  ou  whom  they  [ 
fell.    Duski  remombere<l  her  ntannn\  and  that  of 
her  sou;  and  it  overbalanced,  in  his  estimation,  all  1 
the  real  grounds  for  gratitude  which  should  have 
warmed  hit  heart  in  the  interest  of  those  whose  bread 
be  had  eaten  for  years — ^through  inordinate  profits 
upon  whose  revenues  he  had  been  able  to  enjoy  so 
many  advantages.      Not   the  spotless  life  of  the 
Countess — her  piety,  patriotism,  maternal  affisction 
—nothing  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  proud  woman;  and 
Duski  left  her  to  her  fate,  retracing  his  way  home- 
ward with  all  speed,  to  prepare  for  immediate  flight. 

Meanwhile,  the  cavalcade,  with  Casimir  at  its 
head,  pursued  their  way  towards  the  village.  They 
had  nearly  reached  it,  when,  crossing  a  field,  and 
coming  directly  towards  them,  they  observed  a  large 
body  of  men,  who,  from  the  weapons  they  bore — for 
the  sun  played  upon  the  broad  blades  of  the  scythes 
—were  evidently  bent  on  some  important  work. 
Casimir  was  the  first  to  perceive  them.  The  moment 
ho  did  so,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Here  they  are;  already  on  the  march!     We'll 
head  them,  and  proceed  atonco  to  *  •  •.    There  is 
nothing  like  striking  the  iron  whilst  it  is  hot.    The  | 
town   is  small — utterly  unprepared— and,  in  our- 
hands,  might  be  turned  to  some  advantage.  In  war,  j 
as  in  everything  else,  il  n'tf  a  que  U  premier  pas  qui 
contf.     Seise  but  upon  two  such  towns — report  will 
make  them  twenty;  and  the  rest  will  surrender  at 
discretion. — Now  for  it! — To  the  work;  and   bo 
eloquent !  " 

The  next  instant,  the  two  bands  mot,  and  halted. 
It  was  a  strange  contrast:  that  gallant  little  band, 
with  their  Polish  caps  of  crimson  and  silver,  jauntily 
set  on  their  perfumed  locks — ^their  elegant  forms  and 
trim  mustaches — their  mettled  steeds,  English  riding 
whips  in  the  well -gloved  hand — their  silver-mounted 
pistols,  in  holsters  lined  with  crimson  cloth;  and 
that  close,  compact  body  of  men,  wrapped  in  shcop- 
Bkins,  that  seemed  to  increase  the  clumsy,  heavy 
appearance  of  theweai-ers — their  weapons  attributes 
of  Ceres  rather  than  Mars,  all  dreadful  as  they  are 
in  such  hands — their  habitually  listless,  melan- 
choly look  exchanged  for  one  of  savage  brutality, 
which  disfigured  the  mouth  with  harsh  lines,  and 
lighted  the  eyes  with  malignant  fires.  Involuntarily 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  reverted  to  the  wild  ani- 
tnal  when  roused.  Their  hair  seemed  to  bristle,  their 
eyes  to  glare,  as  they  shook  themselves  ready  for 
combat. 

CaetiAilr  addretied  them  with  a  short  but  energetic 
appeal  to  th«lr  patriotiem,  ftod  their  leal  fi>r  his 


house,  vhioh  had  raised  the  banner  of  Poland.  His 
father,  he  said,  had  sent  him,  his  only  son,  into  the 
struggle.  L'/t  them  follow  the  example  of  their 
lord;  and  let  the  fatheirs  bring  their  grey  hair,  and 
their  youngest-bom  their  fair  locks,  into  the  field 
ibr  their  country !  True  patriot  was  he  alone  who 
would  shed  his  heart's  best  blood  on  the  altar  of 
his  country.  Up  against  Austria!  Let  them  dip 
the  Eagle's  talons  that  had^tom  them  asunder, 
and  blunt  hia  benk  that  was  red  with  the  gore  of 
their  fathers!  Their  brothers  in  Posen  had  risen. 
In  Cracow — in  Warsaw — they  were  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  forth;  and  Poland,  like  a  mighty  stream, 
divided  for  a  time  by  intervening  obstacles,  would 
again  ro-unito  in  one  broad  sheet.  Lot  them  folloilr 
him  now,  as  thev  stood  there — wilh  no  other  arms — 
no  more  preparation;  and  he  would  lead  them  on 
at  once  to  victory  and  honour.  *'  Come!  '*  he  con- 
cluded, *'  my  faithful  friends,  follow  your  lord  and 
leader." 

Casimir  turned  his  horse's  head  ;  but  not  a  foot 
stirred — ^not  eveu  one  eye  responded  to  his  impas- 
sioned address. 

**  Come,  my  men^-march ! ''  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  eagemese.  "  Why  do  yon  stand 
there,  like  so  many  blocks?  " 

*'Long  life  to  the  Emperor ! "  shouted  the  vassals, 
with  one  voice,  in  stentorian  accents.  "  Long  lifo 
to  the  Austrian  Eagle!  It  is  not  his  talons  that 
have  scraped  up  our  sowings,  and  destroyed  our 
saplings — not  his  bill  that  has  devoured  us.  We 
know  our  foes  from  our  friends. — No  robot  now,  or 
ever! — No  ro6o^'-*-No  more  oppression  I— The  Em- 
peror, and  no  rofto^'^Long  live  the  Emperor!  " 

**And  Poland  "-—exclaimed  Casimir,  with  im« 
petuosity — *'  ye  false  knaves  and  cowards  !— your 
mother  country " 

*'  Has  given  us  no  fiather,''  said  Pavel,  standing 
forth ;  *'  nothing  but  masters.  Wo  and  our  fathers 
have  toiled  fur  you  centuries.  Wo  have  borne  your 
blows  ;  but  we  will  not  fight,  be  fined,  imprisoned, 
hung,  for  you! — Say  I  not  well,  my  men  ?" 

Loud  and  prolonged  acclamations  succeeded 
these  words. 

"Long  live  the  Emperor! — No  robot! — We*ll 
stand  to  that  with  our  lives!" 

"  liecreants  !"  shouted  a  youth,  displaying  a 
red  and  white  standard,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept 
furled  ; . "  look  at  this  glorious  banner,  the  coloun 
of  Poland— the  colonra  that  floated  over  Ostrolenko, 
and  many  a  bloody  field  besides — the  colours  for 
which  Kosciusko  bled  !" 

But  the  peasants  remained  inflexible.  "No  robots 
and  the  Emperor,"  was  their  answer  to  every  ap- 
peal. 

"  Save  Poland,"  said  Casimu-,  "and  We'll  see 
abcmt  satisfying  your  desires." 

"  Will  you,  though?"  said  an  aged  man,  placing 
himself  before  Pavel,  who  was  again  about  to  speak. 
**  Who  would  not  grant  us  schools  f  Who  let  us 
grow  up  like  cattle,  that  we  might  be  driven  like 
them?  We  know  as  well  as  you  do,  and  have  not 
forgotten  it  in  our  hearts.  We  know  what  we  are 
to  expect  if  you  again  become  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. I  remember  the  day — I  was  young  then— 
when  we  were  not  merely  serfs;  wa  were  tlavet. 
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It  wai  not  then  as  nov— a  fixed  time  for  labour, 
and  a  safe  existence.  We  belonged  to  you  at  all 
times  and  hours,  by  day  and  by  night.  Then,  we 
were  obliged  to  march  in  your  feuds,  and  perish 
without  knowing  why  or  wherefore.  You  not  only 
beat  us,  but  you  hanged  us.  We  had  no  sense — 
no  thought;  we  were  but  yom*  tools.  Who  abolished 
all  this? — The  Emperor.  I  remember  how  our 
masters  railed  and  fumed  at  the  time,  and  how 
they  continued  to  hang  us  before  they  could  be 
taught  to  leave  it  off."  / 

"  They  but  executed  the  law  as  it  then  stood," 
replied  Casimir.  **  Whether  judged  by  tho  tribunal 
of  the  empire  or  ours,  what  matters  it  to  the 
offenders  ?  " 

'*  Schools,  and  no  robot! — Hurrah  for  the  Em- 
peror, and  for  old  Stepan;  and  may  he  lire  to  see 
tho  last  serf,  as  he  saw  the  last  slave  1" 

"  Insolent  knaves  !  **  said  Casimir,  stung  to  mad- 
ness at  being  thus  bearded  by  his  father's  peasantry 
before  his  friends.  **  Beasts  !  follow  me  this  instant; 
or  some  of  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  your  disobe- 
dience.'' 

"  None  here  will  follow  you,*'  said  Pavel,  striding 
up  to  the  horse's  head,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
bridle. 

At  tliis  insult  every  drop  of  blood  forsook  the 
check  of  the  young  nobleman.  He  tore  a  pistol 
from  his  holster,  and,  without  even  taking  aim, 
fired.  The  ball  grazed  Pavel's  hand,  which  let  go 
the  rein,  and,  slightly  glancing,  lodged  deep  in  the 
breast  of  old  Stepan,  who  instantly  fell  a  corpse, 

"Down  with  them! — Spare  none!"  shouted 
Pavel. — *'If  you  are  men,  leave  not  one  alive  I 
They  are  traitors  and  rebels!" 

The  most  prudent  of  the  young  men  now  turned 
their  horses'  heads  in  the  direction  of  the  castle, 
forcing  Casimir  along  with  them,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations.  Stones  flew  after  them;  but,  being 
well  mounted,  they  distanced  the  peasants  without 
difficulty.  They  rode  some  distance  before  Casimir's 
coolness  and  reflection  returned,  when  ho  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  vehement  reproaches  of  his  friends. 
To  his  rashness  and  want  of  temper  they  attributed 
their  signal  failure,  which,  they  said,  might  extend 
the  spirit  of  insubordination  into  wider  circles:  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  so  great  a  calamity,  it  was  una- 
nimously determined  that  each  should  ride  off  in 
a  different  direction,  to  endeavour,  by  his  presence, 
to  preserve  order.  It  was  thought  best  that  Casi- 
mir, against  whom  there  was  so  much  ill-will,  should 
return  and  inform  the  Count  of  what  had  happened. 
Accordingly,-  with  a  hasty  adieu,  he  set  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and,  just  as  the  light  was  beginning  to 
wane,  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  chateau.  He 
found  his  mother  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  sitting 
in  her  arm-chair  beside  the  window,  looking  over 
the  bleak  prospect  that  extended  before  her. 

"  Thank  God !  Casimir,  you  are  come  back  at 
last!"  she  said.  ''I  know  not  why,  but  I  feel 
anxious.'* 

'<It  is  with  sitting   in  this  gloomy  twilight," 
replied  Casimir.    "  Where  is  my  father?" 
''Oh,  you  know  to-day  he  cannot  be  seen.** 
''Ay;  but  I  must  see  him  though.    I  don't  like 
the  looks  of  the  peasantry — they  refuse  to  march/' 
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«  Heaven  will  torn  their  hearU,"  xeplM  the 
Countess. 

The  servants  entered  to  place  the  lamp%  having 
prepared  everything  for  the  aanonnceoieDt  of  din- 
ner, no  longer  a  regular  meal  at  the  castle  since 
political  agitation  had  invaded  every  breast. 

The  sight  of  Stepan's  lifeless  body  inflamed  the 
peasants  to  such  a  pitch  that,  had  not  the  party 
ridden  off,  they  would  have  executed  snmnuuy 
vengeance  on  the  spot ;  but  against  their  young 
Count  thoy  were  most  vindictive. 

**We  must  get  him  into  our  hands,  dead  or  alive! 
they  shouted,  moving  forward,  as  if  about  to  pio- 
ceed  direct  to  the  chateau;  but  Pavel  restraLoed 
them.  They  would  not  leave  old  Stepan's  coipBS 
lying  like  a  dead  dog  in  a  ditch? — they  would  cany 
him  home  to  his  family!  fi ot  so  exasperated  van 
the  peasants,  and  so  thoroughly  roused  within  Umoi 
was  the  instinctive  taste  for  blood,  inherent  in  all 
savage,  untaught  natures,  that  it  was  not  an  essj 
task  to  stay  them.  Pavel,  alwaya  so  bold,  nov 
faint-hearted!  He,  who  ever  urged  them  forward, 
retreat  in  the  hom*  of  trial!  They  could  scarce ciedit 
their  senses  ;  and  the  words,  "  traitor — villain— 
castle-spy!"  were  flung  at  him.  But  he  opposed  » 
calm  a  front  to  those  who  threatened,  that  tbe 
greater  part  cried  "shame,"  and  forced  them  to 
desist. 

With  the  inconstancy  of  thought  peculiar  to 
mobs,  of  whatever  kind,  the  suggestion  of  can;jiii^ 
old  Stepan  back  to  his  village  was  now  sustedupoo; 
and  Pavel,  suffering  none  to  detain  him,  avails 
himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  obtained,  to  fij  to 
his  cottage — and  rushing  in  with  breathless  hasUi 
approached  the  old  womun^s  bed. 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  the  ono  feeling  of  that 
hour,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  ohaogo  that  had 
come  over  her.  Her  fallen  features — Jier  glsssf 
oyes — the  earthy  tints  in  her  face — tbe  spasmodie 
clutchings  of  her  feeble  hand--^verything  escaped 
him.  He  did  not  perceive  that  Jaknbska's  boor 
was  come.  He  had  given  her  his  i&st  farthing  that 
morning  ;  and  the  empty  bottle  by  hm*  bed-aida 
proved  how  she  had  profited  by  the  indulgence^  to 
shorten  her  fast-expiring  lease  of  life— but  Favoi 
heeded  it  not. 

"  I  have  sent  away  Maricia  for  the  priest,"  sbs 
said,  in  a  husky  tone.  *'  It  is  lucky  you  dropped  isi 
Pavel;  I  shall  at  least  take  leave  of  you," 

"  You  I— Why?— wherefore?"  said  Pav«i,alnoit 
unconsciously. 

*'  Because  I  am  dying,"  the  old  woman  aaid»  with 
a  painful  effort.  "  Don't  you  see  how  fast  I  an 
going?*' 

"Dying? "  said  Pavel, —"Going  t5Mt?— Nol"  h«  ex- 
claimed, like  one  awakening  from  a  troableddxeadL 
**  No;  it  cannot  be!  I  must  first  speak  with  yoo." 
"  Hal  ha!  ha!— As  if  Death  would  wait  ftrtM: 
I  never  thought  to  laugh  at  such  a  time,  fiat 
hand  me  some  apirits;  there  are  some  left^  in  that 
flask  yonder.  I  know  it  is  wrong  juat  noWf  bet  the 
priest  will  set  it  all  right,  by-and-Vy;  and  yosll 
havo  masses  said  for  my  soul,"  she  added  coaiiaf  Iv, 
"  won't  you? — for  I  have  been  a  good  molher  to 
you  all  along,  and  ever  meant  it  kindl  j-*-t|iat'I  did. 
Than)s  yon;  the  dram  has  reyi¥ed*me«  i  vcaM 
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tbinttlte  ft  eottttt  of  yon,  and  had  veil  Qigb  sac- 
eeeded;  bat  the  Countess  ruined  all.  But  then, 
irhen  one^  comes  to  meet  Death  face  to  face,  how  to 
earr  J  a  lie  and  a  fraud  with  oue  into  the  grave  ! 
And  then,  there's  confession  and  absolution.  Where 
can  the  priest  tarry  so  long,  I  wonder?*' 

••Yes— yes!"  said  Patel,  eagerly  interrupting  her, 
*'  this  is  surely  the  time  when  all  scales  should  fall 
from  blinded  eyes ;  and  ti'uth — truth  alone  should 
well  from  the  lips.  Woman ! — thou  who  art  on  the 
point  of  leaving  this  world,  and  hast  nothing  more  to 
fearer  to  hope  here  below — thou  who  art  already  a 
strangeron  earth — I  implore  thee  to  reveal  the  whole 
truth  to  me !  Never  mind  the  consequences. 
N«ther  great  nor  small  shall  have  power  over  thee 
one  bom*  hence.  Speak  the  truth — I  know  it — I 
feel  it  here/'  striking  his  breast — "  here  in  my  in- 
most heart.  Thou  art  not — thou  never  couldst  be — 
my  mother.'' 

"Unfbeling,  ambitions  boy!"  murmured  the  old 
woman,  ••  to  deny  me  at  my  last  hour. — Holy  Vir- 
gin !  then  hearest  him — to  deny  his  dying  mother! * ' 
Pavel  covered  his  facr^  with  his  hands,  and  groaned 
alood.  "  Oh,  Pavel ! "  continued  Jakubska,  feebly, 
"•  ence-**once  only — let  me  press  your  hand  to  my 
heart-^to  my  lips,  ("ome  and  lay  your  hoad  but 
once  close  by  mine.  Let  me  feel  your  hair — place 
my  hand  on  your  head.  I  have  not  done  so  since 
you  lay  on  my  breast  a  helpless  infant.  It  cannot 
make  any  difference  now.  I  cannot  trouble  you 
any  more.  Once— only  once — let  mo  feel  that  I 
have  a  son." 

Pavel  flnng  himself  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed, 
and  ejAeii)ated  passionately — ''  I  will  be  more  than 
a  son  to  yon  if  you  but  own  the  truth — the  whole 
truth.  Say  but  these  words,  •  I  am  not  your  mother ! ' 
Have  yon  not  had  all  my  earnings,  such  as  they 
^•^eret  Have  I  ever  kept  anything  for  myself  be- 
yond the  strictest  necessaries?  Have  I  ever  thwarted 
erilU treated  you  ?  Have  I  not  protected  you  against 
the  brutality  of  others  ?  " 

**  Yes — ^yes!  You  have  done  all  that  — more  than 
sons  do  in  the  general  way  ;  but  I  had  rather  you 
had  robbed  me — beat  me — and  called  me 'mother.'" 

*'  And  you  will  reveal  nothing,  even  at  this  awful 
time  ?  •• 

"  I  take  the  Virgin  to  witness,  I  have  nothing  to 
nveaL  But,  Pavel,"  said  the  old  woman,  in  tones 
every  moment  becoming  weaker,  **call  me  'mother;' 
onee— only  once !  " 

Pavel  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  bending  over 
the  wiiened,  shrunken  form,  he  said  in  a  hollow 
whisper  — 

**  One  last  question.  On  your  salvation,  what  tie 
binds  me  to  the  Count  ?  The  pension  you  received? 
In  short,  doubts  have  floated  across  my  mind  this 

day,  nay,  this  very  hour,  even  I .  But  I  must 

know  the  truth !  On  vour  salvation,  what  is  the 
Count  to  rae  ?  "  As  Pavel  put  the  question,  his  eyes 
glared  on  the  dying  woman,  his  chest  heaved,  his 
hands  grasped  ooavulsively  her  coverlid,  as  though 
he  weM*  about  to  fall. 

"Northing,"  murmured  the  woman,  in  a  feeble 
toiee  i  <*  I  take  all  the  angels  tf>  witness — nothing 
bdt  ywt' master.  Your  liither  lie^  in  the  vlllngo 
•wimtc^y  beaWe  your  brothers,  and  whwe  I  would 


you  laid  me  too.  Pavel,  one  word  more.*'  But 
Pavel  had  turned  from  the  bed,  and  was  striding 
towards  the  ladder  that  led  upwards  to  the  loft 
where  he  usually  slept. 

"  Pavel,  the  saints  preserve  you !  Can  you  leave 
me  at  a  time  like  this  ?  " 

**  Silence,  woman  !  The  fiends  are  with  me — not 
the  saints,"  said  Pavel,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

The  old  woman  fell  back,  speechless,  on  her  bed, 
keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  hole  through  which 
her  son  had  vanished.  He  soon  re-appeared.  A 
straightened  scythewas  on  his  shoulder;  in  his  broad 
belt  was  a  long  double-edged  hunting-knife ;  and  an 
old  pistol,  a  gift  of  Noah's,  peeped  from  his  bosom. 
As  he  descended  the  ladder,  his  face  was  disfigured 
by  a  demonaical  expression. 

"Pavel!"  cried  the  woman,  roused  by  terror 
from  the  lethargy  that  was  stealing  on  her — "Pavel, 
you  are  not  going  to  kill  your  own  mother  ?  " 

"  No !  "  said  Pavel,  with  a  sickening  smile;  •*  but, 
perhaps,  I  am  about  to  do  as  hellish  a  deed !  If  I 
do,  it*s  your  fault,  though.  Ha !  Here,  in  good 
time,  comes  the  priest.  I  Irave  him  with  you  ;  ho 
will  know  better  how  to  console  and  assist  you  at 
this  moment  than  I." 

At  that  instant,  a  middle-aged  man  entered  the 
room,  whose  costume  betrayed  his  calling. 

" I  see,'*  said  he,  "you  are  arming  in  the  good 
cause,  m J  son.  Detain  him  not,  woman!  Every 
Pole,  whatever  be  his  degree,  owes  his  blood  to  his 
country.  The  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  of  our  holy 
mother  the  Church,  rests  on  the  good  patriot.  Como 
here,  my  son ;  kneel,  and  receive  my  blessing — and 
let  me  bless  your  arms,  too,  that  they  prove  a  lance 
and  a  shield  to  you." 

**  Pavel,  stay  with  me,"  faintly  murmured  the 
dying  woman. 

"  Detain  him  not  from  his  misMon,"  authorita- 
tively put  in  the  priest.  "  Heaven  inspires  him ! 
Come,  my  son ;  let  mcput  the  seal  of  grace  on  you.'* 

"Thank  you,  good  father,"  said  Pavel,  rather 
fiercely.  "  I  am  afraid  you  mistake  altogether  my 
mission." 

"  I  saw  the  peasants  assembled  just  now  at  tho 
head  of  the  village;  and,  to  my  inquiries,  they  an- 
swered they  were  awaiting  further  instructions — a 
banner,  I  suppose,  from  the  castle." 

"Ay — ay!"  said  Pavel,  impetuously,  "we  seek 
our  banner  there.  I  have  no  time  to  lose ;  nor  you 
either,  good  father,  in  shriving  your  penitent."  So 
saying,  he  unceremoniously  pushed  by  the  priest, 
and  left  the  cottage. 

No  sooner  did  he  reach  his  companions  than  he 
exclaimed — 

"  Now  is  tho  time,  my  firiends !  To  the  castle  ! 
Bind  the  rebels  and  our  task-masters  !  Burn  their 
proud  dwelling!!,  and  break  their  proud  hearts  ! 
Let  those  who  love  the  Emperor,  and  hate  the  robot, 
follow  me !  And  placing  himself  at  their  head,  by 
the  side  of  Stepan's  son,  a  well-armed,  savage- 
looking  giant,  the  whole  party  moved  on  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  chateau. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  Vanda's  death — a  day 
which  the  General  was  in  the  habit  of  consecrating 
to  her  memory.  He  had  that  morning  tisited  her 
grare,nnd  aflorwanls  retired  to  his  own  apartment— . 
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once  hers^-^where  he  spent  many  hoars,  calling  to 
mind  her  gentle  rirtnes  and  devoted  affection,  the 
loss  of  which  had  left  a  void  in  his  life  that  nothing, 
not  even  the  pride  he  took  in  his  son,  could  replace. 
For  something  there  was — he  could  not  say  what, 
unless  it  were  the  spirit  of  the  mother  in  the  cliild — 
that  had  stood  between  his  heart  and  Casimir's, 
from  the  cradle.    It  was  nothing  that  could  estrauge 
a  parent's  affection,  but  something  that  checlcod 
the  unrestrained  flow  of  confidence.     The  boy  had 
looked  up  to  him  with  respect,  but  his  mother  had 
been  his  friend  ;  and  the  General's  life — so  full  of 
all  the  nameless  Joys  of  a  happy  homo,  during  the 
lifetime  of  her  whose  death  overypassing  day  taught 
him  to  lament  more  bitterly — had  been,  since  that 
event,  inconceivably  to  himself,   spent  amid  the 
hollow,  vapid  pleasures  of  society,  from  which  he 
vas  averse  from  habit  and  taste,  and  in  which  his 
mind  could  find  no  food  until  politics  absorbed  it. 
Plunged  as  he  was  each  year,  at  this  epoch,  in  the 
same  reflections,  to-day  they  came  home  to  his  heart 
with  the  force  of  the  first  anniversary  of  his  bereave- 
ment— perhaps  from  a  cousuiousnoss  that  he  was 
engaged  on  such  courses  as  might  soon  load  him  to 
a  speedy  re- union  with  her  he  loved. 

Ho  recalled  Vanda  in  her  early  bloom,  when  he 
first  conceived  for  her  an  attachment  that  for  many 
years  had  been  hopeless.   Though  they  had  known 
and  loved  each  other  from  childhood,  the  day  on 
which  they  acknowledged  a  new,  a  tuuderer  senti- 
ment, seemed  to  him  that  on  which  they  were  first 
acquainted.     He  took,  from  a  small  reading-desk, 
her  portrait,  which  had  been  painted  at  that  epoch. 
Alas  !  the  miuiaturo  had  lost  but  little  of  its  pris- 
tine brightness;  whilst  the  original  had  long  been 
mouldering  in  the  grave.  And  thatbcinr:^,  so  beloved 
and  soloviug — >that  truest  audtenderest  of  natures 
— had  dealt  him  the  severost  blow  tliat  ever  struck 
the  heart  of  man.     Xo  occurrence  iu  his  existence 
had  ever  brought  one  portion  of  the  rapture  with 
which  he  had  greeted  Leon's  birth.    The  bitter  de- 
ception which  followed  had  overshadowed  his  after- 
life, and  taltited  hi's  paternal  joys;  for,  at  ail  times, 
between  him  and  his  own  son,  the  imago  of  that 
lost  boy  would  start  up  mioalled,  and  uo  eflbrt  could 
chase  it  awuy.   Casimir,  in  his  childhood,  hadbecu 
sickly  and  cross — in  his  dawning  niauhood  was  un- 
governable and  presumptuous;  and  the  comparison 
between  him  and  the  joyous  child  to  whom  Vanda 
had  taught  the  same  devotion  towards  him  that  she 
herself  entertained — wilful  and  high-spirited,  yet 
ever  brought  under  by  one  kind  word — would  ever 
present  itself  painfully.     And  he  could  not  forget 
that  he  had  lavished  his  first  paternal  emotions  on 
that  changeling — emotions  which  he  never  could 
feel  again. 

He  knew  that  in  Vanda's  work-table  there  used 
to  be  a  picture  of  Leon.  He  had  not  raised  that 
lid  since  the  day  of  her  burial.  Ho  now  felt  a  sort 
of  awe  in  touching  it.  As  he  slowly  drew  the  key 
from  its  secret  recess,  he  paused.  The  figure  of  a 
dark  young  man,  handsome,  yet  fierce,  with  an  air 
of  hopeless  melancholy  about  him,  rose  up  before 
his  mind.  Of  that  child,  near  whose  bed  he  had 
watohed  in  fond  anxiety,  whose  head  had  rested  on 
h$r  breast — what  had  he  made!— -A  serf  I  With  ad 


unflinching  hand,  he  had  thrown  him  baek  intofhs 
slough  whence  hors  had  raised  him.     This  was 
cruel,  indeed;  and,  though  in  his  first  blind  passion 
he  had  not  felt  it,  remorse  had  often  visited  him 
since  for  his  harshness.  '*  But  what  could  I  do?  "  he 
almost  involuntarily  munnured  aloud.    "There  wsi 
overy  proof  of  Vanda's  having  borne  me  a  son;  there 
was  none  of  that  son's  death.     If  I  gave  the  boy 
an  education  and  freedom,  as  I  eoold  not  give  him 
a  family,  might  he  not  tarn  an  intrigoer,  and,  after 
my  death,  attempt  to  rob  my  son  of  his  inherit- 
ance?— bruit  abroad  a  story,  which,  for  the  honour 
of  the  family,  and  chiefly  for  that  of  her  who  com- 
mitted the  fault,  I  have  made  every  possible  sacri- 
fice to  cover  with  an  impenetrable  veil?   Had  he 
but  been  resigned  to  the  lot  which  fate  awarded 
him,  I  would  have  done  much;  and  though  I  might 
have  had  the  weakness  to  avoid,  I  should  never 
have  forsaken  him.     But  what  did  he  ask  of  me? 
— Education !     That  were  giving  him  arms  against 
me  and  mine.  Liberty  to  leave  my  property!— Ay, 
that  he  might  spread  far  and  wide  the  tale  of  hii 
disinheritance  !  After  all,  he  but  went  to  hii  natu- 
ral home  and  friends.     He  was  yet  young  enongh; 
1  foolishly  trusted  he  would  lose  all  memory  of  the 
past,  except  what  that  old  beggar-woman  might 
chance  to  tell  him.     But  my  plan  foiled;  I  kaov 
not  what  evil  genius  in  the  boy  baffled  it.     Awi 
then  he  turns  out  to  be  thoroughly  bad — voAeti, 
how  could  the  son  of  such  people  be  otherwiiet^ 
moodv,  discontented.     He  has  dared  to  tbreatsi 
even  me,  the  benefactor  of  his  mother.    There  is 
no  gratitude  in  his  breast.    How  necessary,  thes, 
my  prudence — how  dangerous  to  have  allowed  hia 
any  power  against  me  or  mine !   Vanda,  1  repiesdi 
not  thy  memory;  but  thy  error  has  weighed  hetvib 
on  me,  and  on  that  poor  boy  !     Perhaps  it  tm 
cowardly  to  shun  him — I  should  hare  spoken  wth 
him — counselled  him;  but  I  could  not  oonqaer  the 
adverse  feeling." 

Tho  Count  strode  hurriedly  up  and  down  the 
apartmeut.  Again  he  approached  the  taUo,  an4 
applying  the  koy  to  the  work-bor,  threw  <^o  the 
lid.  Tho  first  thing  that  met  his  sight  was  a  small 
piece  of  half  finished  needlework,  which  he  well  re- 
membered had  be+^n  <l»»stined  for  himself.  TheoW 
ioldier's  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  as  he  looked  on 
it.  Sume  moments  elapsed  before  bo  could  briny; 
himself  to  remove  this  ai-tiele,  which  had  beealsst 
touched,  and  thero  deposited,  by  the  hand  he  shoukl 
never  see  more.  He  did  removo  it,  however;  vhcn, 
side  by  i^ide  with  the  small  case  which  he  koev  ^ 
contain  Leon's  portrait,  he  perceived  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  the  impression  of  who«o  seal  wsi 
flattened  by  time. 

Although  the  General  imagined  that  no  ineideat 
connected  with  his  beloved  Vanda  was  fergotten  by 
him,  there  was  yet  one  to  which  she  had  ailoded 
with  her  dying  accents,  that  for  the  space  of  tvtatf 
years  had  nerer  once  obtruded  en  his  thoughts- 
Her  last  words,  *'  my  letter,  my  letter,' '  now  raig 
in  his  ears.  He  made  himself  the  bitteiest  »• 
preaches  for  having  forgotten  to  look  for  this  p(«- 
ciotts  document—- nay,  forgotlmi  ita  "very  nisteeee. 
It  contained,  dottbtleBB,  some  exptessioDSofaviil 
whioh  it  wimld  Iiatq  boon  his  grMleflhi|ip^ 
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to  «iMute.  Witih  fear  and  trombliag,  he  broke  the 
aeal.  The  letter  had  GTidently  been  written  under 
the  dread  Vanda  experienced  of  dying  daring  her 
hnsband*8  absence;  for  it  revealed  the  secret  that 
weighed  on  her  heart,  but  it  contained  also  what 
her  last  agony  had  prevented  her  from  uttering — a 
pathetic  appeal  to  his  generosity  in  favoar  of  the 
unfortunate  victim : — 

"Remember,"  Rhe  sdd,  *'  that  we  have  loTed  him  for  years. 
Throv  him.  oot  back  apon  that  desohite  life  from  which  he  fprnng. 
It  will  be  to  m^  in  the  realms  above,  a  lasting  consolation  to 
know  that  your  generous  hand  has  repaired  my  faqlt  towards  that 
unoffending  child.  If  his  presence  distress  yon,  send  him  to 
some  distant  land ;  but  let  him  have  a  good  education,  and  an 
opening  in  life.  Though  he  lose  the  father  in  you,  in  you  let 
him  find  the  bene&ctor ;  and,  believe  me,  jou  ^idU  not  repent 
this  oonoessioa  to  the  wishes  of  a  dying  woman.  Something 
within  tells  mo  the  devotion  of  that  boy's  heart  will  repay 
you ** 


The  letter  dropped  from  the  General's  hand.  He 
was  not  without  some  portion  of  the  superstition 
peouliar  to  the  north;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  had' forfeited  the  blessing  which  this  letter  had 
premised  him<— as  if  Vanda 's  displeasure,  even  from 
the  blessed  realms  she  inhabited,  had  lain  like  a 
spell  upon  him.  "  And  yet,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, "  what  was  I  to  do?— run  the  risk  of  exposure? 
True,  I  might  have  sent  him  to  a  foreign  land — 
bound  him  by  benefits — bought  his  silence  by  merit- 
ing'his  gratitude,  or  fostering  his  hopes;  but  it  is 
now  too  late.  Had  I  but  seen  this  letter  sooner,  or 
■ever  read  it !  Oh — ^fatal  habit  of  following  the  im- 
pulse of  one's  will,  without  reflecting  beyond  the 
sensation  of  the  moment — that  fear  to  face  a  dis- 
agreeable topic  !  I  might  have  spoken  to  the  boy 
— seen  him — done  something  for  him.  Had  I  not 
dreaded  to  look  on  his  portrait,  to  see*  the  contents 
of  this  table,  which  bring  before  me  but  too  vividly 
a  happiness  for  ever  lost»  I  should  have  read  this 
letter;'*  and,  hastily  snatching  up  a  pencil,  he 
vrote  on  the  margin — 

**  A  joyless  life,  darkened  by  one  sad,  yet  persistent  remem- 
brance— ^by  a  feeling  partaking  of  regret  and  remorse — ^this, 
Vsnda,  has  been  your  legacy.  Better  you  had  buried  your  Bccret 
in  your  grave !  But  we  shall  meet  where  both  will  forgive  and 
be  forgiven." 

He  laid  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  remained  for 
a  time  absorbed  in  the  thoughts  it  awakened;  then 
took  up,  and  opened,  the  miniature.     There  was 
the  Leon  of  his  fond  delusion — tho  fine,  spirited  boy, 
with  the  bold  look,  yet  soft  smile,  which  he  once 
deemed  of  such  rare  promise — an  eye  that  spoke  of 
a  high  daring  and  keen  intelligence,  in  which  he  once 
thought  he  read  tokens  of  warm  and  gushing  affec- 
tions.   What  had  become  of  the  plant  his  hand 
bad  blighted?  A  Bomi-barbarian,  dark  in  look,  hos- 
tile in  his  inmost  soul  to  all  that  surrounded  him — 
without  one  known  virtue  !  Again,  something  whis- 
pered that  he  was  but  like  other  peasants — more 
brooding,  perhaps,  but  not  so  brutal.  Ho  had  beard 
of  his  dauntless  courage,  and  could  not  deny  him  a 
«ert  of  rude  dignity.     He  might,  under  their  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  have  claimed  money*— it  could 
net  have  been  refused;  but  money  Pavel  never 
•ought  to  obtain— but  to  fly  the  esUte.  Had  it  not 
l^cen  wiser  to  let  him  go?  His  peasants,  generally, 
^*M  4isoo&tent«d  «iid  dlioffeeted.    It  could  not  be, 


of  coursA,  that  they  disliked  their  lord;  that  was 
not  probable.  Why  should  they  dislike  him?  Could 
Pavel  have  incited  them  to  opposition?  Impossi- 
ble !  The  influence  of  one  man  could  not  effect  so 
much.  The  emissaries  of  Austria  had  won  them, 
over — ^intimidated  them,  and  paralysed  their  will — 
or  they  would,  ere  this,  have  flocked  round  the 
Polish  banner. 

At  this  point  of  his  reflections,  the  General 
started  at  the  confused  sound  of  what  appeared  to 
him  an  approaching  mass  of  people.  After  listen- 
ing awhile,  he  became  satisfied  that  it  must  be 
C«imir  and  hii  companion,  returning  to  the 
chateau.  But  no!  that  was  not  the  clatter  of 
horses'  feet,  but  of  peasants'  hob-naUed  shoes  on 
the  hard  snow.  The  General  approached  the  win- 
dow; but,  darkness  coming  on,  nothing  was  discern- 
ible. The  sounds,  however,  seemed  to  die  away; 
and,  dismissing  the  matter  from  his  mind,  he  rang 
for  lights — then,  trembling  with  emotion,  resumed 
the  painful  task  of  reading  words,-  each  of  which 
sank  into  his  soul  in  the  shape  of  a  poignant  re« 
proach  to  his  heart  or  his  conscience.  Vanda,  after 
imploring  forgiveness  for  herself — the  sinning  and 
ofiending  party — and  tenderness  and  mercy  for  the 
unoffending  and  unconscious  accomplice  of  her 
fraud,  ventured,  in  a  last  paragraph,  to  resume.  In 
a  few  words,  a  subject  often  discussed  between  them, 
and  to  which  her  spirit  clung  to  the  last : — 

*'  I  fsar "  thus  ran  the  letter,  **  we  are  often  involuntarily 
cruel  and  unjust,  from  the  mere  habit  of  overlooking  the  man 
in  the  serf — ^at  least  we  fisncy  him  another  sort  of  being 
than  ourselves.  We  often  talk  of  him  as  though  his  nature 
were  little  above  that  of  the  brute.  But  is  not  the  neglect  of 
proper  education  the  chief  cause  df  this  inferiority  ?  Thfe  &cillty 
with  which  Leon  has  become  what  children  of  rank  are  at  his 
age,  has  opened  my  eyes  to  this  injnstiee.  Do,  for  my  sake, 
give  your  peasants  siime  good  schooling,  such  as  may  suit  their 
condition  of  life ;  which  may  make  at  least  men  or  them — reclaim 
them  from  their  present  state  of  utter  darkness  and  moral  iguo> 
rauce.  If  you  suffer  them  to  remain  like  wild  beasts,  dread  the 
hour  when  they  may  turn  and  rend  you ! " 

The  General  had  scarcely  read  these  last  words, 
whonioud  cries  resounded  through  the  before  silent 
passages  of  the  castle. 

"  Here  they  come — my  faithful  people!"  exclaimed 
the  Count.  Hastily  throwing  the  letter  and  por- 
trait on  the  table,  he  was  about  to  rise,  when 
the  door  of  his  apartment  was  flung  violently  open ; 
and  the  Countess,  speechless,  almost  lifeless,  rushed 
in,  and  clung  to  him.  This  extraordinai-y  terror, 
the  mingled  clamour  of  voices,  the  yelling  and  bark- 
ing of  the  house-dogs,  and  the  crashing  of  falling 
objects,  left  the  General  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  disturbance.  Oaths  and 
shrieks  reached  his  ear  that  could  not  bo  mistaken 
— death-dealing  blows,  and  groans  that  betrayed 
human  agony,  were  growing  every  instant  more 
distinct.  Then,  suddenly,  the  chateau  was  filled 
with  fearful  howls,  such  as  the  wolves  raise  in  tho 
lone  forest.  The  General  looked  about  him  for  his 
arms ;  they  stood  in  a  large  closet,  near  his  bed- 
room. His  wife  yet  clung  to  him,  in  the  very 
agony  of  despair.  Whilst  he  was  gently  endeavour- 
ing to  loosen  her  hold,  an  aged  servant  staggered 
into  the  apartment,  his  clothes  and  hair  dabbled 
with  blood,  and  the  Uvidness  of  death  overspreading 
his  fSsatorei, 
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•««F1y^  FlylSwyottrH#«&!'*lM»s)ol«imftd.  <«T)ii& 
pMMmte  Me  upon  ubI  TlMy  hare  alcmdy  leisbd- 
tlM  yonn^  Count.  -  One  issue  ia  yet  free^^be  pas** 
aage  liadfatg  to  poor  Cofant  Lieon's  foaaet  chtan^ 

But,  at  that  iiutiuit,  the  burned,  confaied 
tnUKp  of  hob^mifed  ahosft  resounded  aAoag  the 
ewikUtr;  *»d,  ere  they  oould  move  a  etep,  dark 
ftgnrei^irlth  Pavel  at  their  head,  poured  into  the 
diaisbeir.  At  an  order  from  Pavel,  the  men  threw 
theOMelves  on  the  Count  and  his  'wife,  and  bound 
the  totnUert  fast  in  his  chair. 

And  now,  my  firiends,  one  minute's  patience," 
Pavel;  ''I  have  an  old  aceount  to  settle  here. 
Do  you  know  me?'* 

He  approached  the  chair,  and  planged  his  burn- 
ing glance  into  the  very  eyes  of  the  Count ;  but 
the  old  soldier  maintained  his  dignity. 

"  Rebels  !*'  he  cried,  addressing  the  boors,  and 
coldly  overlooking  Pavel,  "  What  would  youof  me? 
Say  what  sum  will  satisfy  you.  Name  it!  Or  am 
I  to  purchase  the  lives  of  my  family  by  a  renunei- 
atioB  of  my  rights  f* 

"  Nothing  can  bay  that!^*  shouted  Stepan't  son. 
**.  My  own  hand  brains  him  who  talks  of  sparing 
Ihe  oppressor  or  hit  brood!"  And  he  brandished, 
as  he  spoke,  his  keen,  flashing  scythe  over  the  head 
of  the  General. 

''Wait,  Stepan !--.wait,  yet  awhile!"  shouted 
Pavel;  *'I  muu  be  heard  by  this  proud  man!" 
He  placed  hhnself  straight  before  the  Count. 
"  Here,"  said  he,  "  look  well  at  itie,  whose  life  you 
have  embittered,  and  who  now  brings  his  thanks 
to  you.  Tonr  son  insulted  me — strook  me — shot 
ai  me  i  the  heir  in  whom  you  hare  placed  your 
pride  and  your  love — >who  left  no  place  in  your 
l^art  for  charity  or  justice  !  All  I  asked  was,  to 
be  suffered  to  depart  in  peace — to  be  allowed  to 
wander  an  exile  and  a  beggar  in  other  lands.  I 
would  have  gladly  toiled  for  my  daily  bread,  far  from 
this  cursed  place  and  the  coatumelv,  the  hardships 
of  a  serfs  life.  I  could  not,  would  not  live  a  serf! 
Nothing  moved  you— nothing  touched  your  stony 
heart — not  my  passionate  appeals,  not  even  my 
passive  resignation!  The  serf  had  not  a  place  in 
your  remembrance.  My  father  had  been  one  before 
me;  why  should  I  not  bo  the  same?  But,  I  repeat 
it,  yoiir  silent  scom  was  not  enough — your  son's 
more  active  insolence  was  not  x'epresscd;  he  struck 
me,  I  say!     Stcpan,  hand  ijie  the  young  dog !" 

Until  that  moment  the  Countess  had  scarce 
shown  signs  of  life;  but  when  Casimir,  tightly 
bound  and  gagged,  yet  unhurt,  was  dragged  from 
among  the  peasants,  a  piercing  cry  escaped  her 
breast;  but  she  as  immediately  checked  herself, 
and  nerved  her  heart  to  endurance.  Pavel  ap- 
proached the  young  Count,  and,  after  eyeing  him 
for  a  moment,  struck  him  on  the  face  with  his 
hard,  homy  hand.    Casimir  bounded  with  rage. 

"  There!"  said  Pavel^  "  One  score  is  washed  out 
between  us;  now  for  the  next!"  and,  coolly  raising  a 
splendidly-mounted  Turkish  pistol,  just  seized  from 
Among  Cas!mir*s  store  of  arms,  he  levelled  it  at 
the  young  man. 

.Another  cry  escaped  the  mother.  The  Indian 
at  the  Intake  shows  not  a  more  unflificbiog  brov 


thu^'tiie  4)ciieffa&t  mi,  Hmif<aAM^ii%  «inoh 
revealed  the  agony  within,  the  Conntesp^:  teoi 
seemed*- like  hBD.huslMHidi. turned  to  stosn*  .    ' 

Pavel'panaed  ui instant;  and  saad«  ^ DoetaBCns 
bese  plead  <for  hia  ^ aitisy  life  I  Then,  kaesft  t»  ni%- 
Casimir  fi4«DoikiL    Kneel  te  tke^svf !"  . 

The  slender  iAsm/af  the  ^jponth  lemainei  eoset 
and  fii*ni  as  ever.:  Fattcl  extefeuied  kia  ann--4he 
report  raug^Casiniir.'a  Uood  reddeoed  hia  psnnts' 
garments  i 

Savage  7elhi  now  Ailed  the  nam;  end,  whilsi 
many  forced  open  drawers  >iind  seaBetariet,-aBA 
seized  with  rapture  what  moiiey  aoid  pwpBn-fkty 
found— papers  which  they  meant  to  deUrer  over 
to  the  Austrian  authorities,  as  their  best  MM 
against  all  future  punishment*  and  whioh  ulti- 
mately caused  «naaaeroua  arresUi  and  oonioeitioBS 
in  the  Grand  Dnohy  of  Posesi,  and  in  JEtante 
Poland,  as  wiell  aa  in  OaUicia^Pavel  w«lohed  lui 
victims;  Casimir  wnthing  in  the aguajvfdai&-« 
the  Conntess^  whom  Stepan's  brutal. eon  had  not 
spared,  eorreced  with  weonda,  lyin;  aposs  hecJnifr 
band's  breast--*and  the  old  Oeneval,  ishiai  tkotgli 
untouched,  seemed  dead  to  outward  ■gnsstieiiw,  a 
carved  eBf^  of  despaicl  Pavel  would  pennit  as 
one  to  go  near  the  Count. 

''Hedies"'>«**hefarionslfy  eried,  aa  the  musdsnrai 
Stepan  approached-*-*'  he  dies  who  dnsea  so  nrack 
as  touch  a  hair  ef  hia  head  1  Th^CoKa^  iasts#.  I 
will  snffev  no  one. to  come  betweeiiiu."  . 

The  peasantsnow,  with<me  oeeordy  dodawdthiif 
intention  of  proeeedu^  to  plunder  the  castle.  Msay 
of  the  aervaoits  were  killed,  and  the  aoreivan  bid^ 
woundod-^no  resistance,  thepsfove,  woatA  beap^- 
bended;  and,  before  suoeour  could  nrrite^  if  ny 
one  had  escaped  to  seek  k,  they  wiould  be  for  wnf* 
Their  only  foar  was  the  possible  laetnra  uf  the  jit^ 
band  of  nobles  Whioh  had  dispersed  l^iot  aftenooiw 
No  time  was  to  be  lest*  for  no  one  vished  ts  go 
home  empty*handed. 

**  It  is  our  turn  to  gather  tithes  now,'' said  thev 
to  the  Connt,  as  they  left  hinf,  itill  bound  to  Lii 
chair,  with  his  murdered  son  and  wife  lying  at  Ui 
leeb. 

The  peasants  were  gone,  and  he  was  alone-^sU 
alone  in  that  chamber  of  death.  The  tapers  threw 
a  feeble,  flickering  light  around,  revealing  bat  nesr 
objects,  and  leaving  the  space  beyond  it  glooffii 
Since  that  fatal  pistol-shot,  the  Count  had  shom 
no  signs  of  life.  Now,  for  the  fii*st  time,  he  spoke; 
and  his  voice  sounded  hollow  and  unnatural  in  (hat 
awful  stillness. 

*"  What's  that?— Who's  there?  "  he  said,  cades- 
vouring  to  penetrate  tho  obscurity  of  the  oppoiits 
comer,  where  two  flery  ey^alls,  like  thoit  cf  a 
wolf,  were  glaring  at  him. 

*  *  Leon, ' '  was  the  answer,  in  low>  gnttuiftl  ao^nta 

The  General  suffered  his  head  to  drop  <m  hi 
bosom,  as  if  hopeless  of  the  desired  relief  from  msb 
a  hand.  But  nature  conquered  all  ether  foettafftS 
even  his  tormentor's  presence  was  a  relief  al  m^ 
a  moment. 

**  Wretch ! "  he  exclaimed, «'  if  you  have^  ladcsd, 
any  remembiunce  of  your  early  life — if  you  have  a 
sparic  of  human  feelmg  left— strike  thia  old  bmit 
-—cgwplct^   your  woi*-**wd  I  will  i^yr  •t  *• 
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TbfDiM  of  JiUlfltteii^  thftt  y0u  ImI  orkne  was  ona 

«  Too  knew  no  pity  for  ma^ "  tatd  FaveU  *^  nor 
dft  I  know  nny  for  you.  I,  too,  would  have  thanked 
yott  for  «n  inch  of  cold  Bteel  in  my  breast^  instead 
of  the  undying  misery  that  haa  eaten  into  my  very 
heant^  and  made  me  idiat  I  new  am.'' 

There  was  no  reply«  Half*an-hour  passed  away; 
hat  neither  Paieel  nor  the  Count  reckoned  time  as 
it  flod.  The  Parisian  bronse  dock  of  Leroy  on  the 
oonsole  struck  eight ;  but  its  siWer  tone  was  not 
heasd  by  either,  though  the  silence  of  death  reigned 
in  that  fearfol  ehamber. 

When  the  peaaantSt  about  to  depart — ^haTing  laden 
all  the  omveyauoes,  of  whatever  kind,  belonging  to 
the  oaatle,  with  their  booty — ^returned  to  seek  PaTol, 
they  iDund  him  still  sitting,  in  the  same  meditative 
altitnd%in  the  corner.  They  approached  the  Count 
Natttm,  more  meroifal.  than  man,  had  freed  tho 
poQtf  stmggling  soul  from  its  earthly  tenement. 

On  hearing  that  his  victim  was  no  more,  Pavel 
ipn&g  to  hia  fiset;  and,  darting  towards  him,  in  his 
haste  alraak  against  the  table,  and  his  eye  fell  upon 
an. open  letter  and  a  miniature.  Some  strong  im- 
pttissv  «ven  at  that  moment  of  excitement,  induced 
him  to  pause.  He  took  them  up,  looked  at  them, 
thrust  them  into  his  bosom,  and,  without  uttering  a 
weed^  hanried  from  the  chateau. 

As  ihe  peasants  went  home,  laden  with  their 
spoils,  they  passed  Duski's  dwelling.  The  unfor- 
tunate'man  had  been  delayed  too  long  by  the  pack- 
uig  of  hia  goods  asid  chattels.  He  fell  into  the 
hands  ai  the  marauders,  who  hung  him  over  his 
own  doop-posU^hia  ingrate  heart  thus  paying  the 
htieii  to  hisenpidity.  Some  days  later,  when  Ste- 
pao,  and  a  fisw  of  the  more  determined  of  the  rioters, 
appeared  befom  the  Austrian  anthorities,  at  the 
neareat  town,  to  render  an  account  of  themselvev, 
and  deliver  up  the  papers  they  had  taken  from  the 
chateau  of  Stanoiki,  they  left  at  the  lunatic  anylum 
a  miserable  maniac    The  maniac  was  Pavel. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  determine — so 
tap  idly  and  wide  did  this  insurrection  spread — whe- 
ther any  one  family  fell  the  first  victims  of  popular 
fury,  their  misfortunes  serving  as  an  enoouragement 
to  the  tumultuous  peasantry  elsewhere;  or  whether, 
vhieh  seems  more  likely,  the  movement  resulting 
liom  one  and  the  same  cause,  was  simultaneous  in 
many  places*  But,  as  is  well  known,  castle  after 
caitle»  and  mansion  after  mansion,  were  attacked, 
some  of  whose  proprietors  attempted  to  hold  out 
against  the  mob,  with  the  desperation  of  men  who 
had  no  hope  in  front,  and  no  expedient  in  the  rear, 
far  where  could  they  turn  for  succour  ?  Not,  cer- 
lahtly,to  the  Qovemment,  against  which  they  were 
conspiring,  and  within  whose  power  they  would 
aearee  have  ventured  to  trust  themselves. 

The  Austrian  Government  stood,  then,  in  a  criti- 
cal position.  On  the  one  hand,  the  nobles  expected 
signal  punishment  to  overtake  the  murderers  and 
dsspoiiers  of  their  friends  and  relations ;  on  the 
other,  the  peasantry  anticipated  recompense  for 
their  fidelity,  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
having  gained  for  the  £mperor  so  easy  a  victory. 
If  the  Government  satufied  the  lorda»  and  huma- 
«ifyi  hy  pnraaing  the  porpetraU>ra  of  theao  qrim«a 


with  the  ntmoat  rigonr  of  the  law»  the  Poles  would, 
at  their  nextrising—- and  no  leniency  eonld  pvarmt 
it*«find  most  willing  tools  in  those  very  men  npoa 
whose  ill-will  their  revolt  at  that  time  foundered. 

In  this  emergency.  Government  took  a  middle 
course.  Troops  were  sent  to  those  parts  where  tu- 
mults and  bloodshed  continued  unabated — ^priaei* 
pally  the  circle  of  Tamow — for  the  double  purpose 
of  intimidating  the  rebel  nobles,  and  of  suppressing 
the  but  too  faithful  peasantry.  Justice  closed  ita 
eyes  to  their  first  delinquencies;  but  it  was  neoes* 
sary  to  check  in  time  tho  extension  of  such  horrors, 
which  would  otherwise  ramify  all  over  Gallioia»  and 
become  formidable  even  to  the  authorities;  and 
thus  many  a  devoted  victim  was  spared. 

The  Emperor  then  issued  a  decree  which,  with- 
out abolishing  the  robot,  greatly  diminished  its 
hardships;  reducing  it,  in  fact,  to  the  system  that 
exists  in  Austria  Proper,  where  it  is  considerably 
softened  by  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  nobility. 
The  much  complained  of  supernumerary  days  of 
labour  at  harvest  time  were  suppressed,  and  the 
peasant's  cattle  woro  no  longer  at  the  unlimited 
disposal  of  the  lord. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  Government  had 
calculated  upon  a  passive  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  peasantry  to  the  rebellious  measures  6f  their 
masters;  but  it  hod  not  foreseen,  and  was  altogether 
innocent  of,  its  tragic  development.  Nothii^,  how- 
ever, oan  persuade  the  Poles  to  think  so.  In  the 
aversion  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  their 
peasants,  they  see  nought  but  the  fruit  of  Austrian 
intrigue.  But  an  impartial  judgment  must  admit 
that  the  semi-barbarism  in  which  they  have  suffered 
their  people  to  vegetate,  is  sufficient  to  explain  tho 
brutality  of  their  deeds.  This  view  of  the  case  is 
more  fully  and  ably  illustrated  in  the  following 
record  of  similar  events  in  Poland,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ''Annual  Kegister  "  for  the  year 
17C8  :— 

"  An  insniTcctioii  of  the  Greek  peaaants,  whieh  now  hsppenMi, 
in  the  province  of  Kiova  and  the  Ukraine,  was  attended  with  such 
circumstances  uf  barbarous  and  inhuman  cruelty,  that  it  seemed 
to  take  off  from  the  horror  of  many  of  those  scenes  which  this 
unhappy  country  had  already  presented.  These  peasants,  who 
had  long  groaned  under  the  tyrannical  oppression  of  cruel  man* 
ters,  were  now  a  signal  instanee  of  the  badness  of  that  p(^ey 
which  would  deprive  any  part  of  the  community  of  their  rights 
as  mcu,  and  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  The  poor, 
in  till  countries,  meet  witli  much  injury  and  oppression  from  the 
great  and  the  rich ;  yet  we  find,  that  where  they  are  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  almost  any  degree  of  the  common-rights  of  mankind, 
and  to  partake  of  the  general  gifts  of  nature,  they  will,  in  tiroes 
uf  public  distress,  adhere  to  the  fortune  of  their  superiors  with 
the  most  persevering  fidelity,  and  freely  spend  their  blood  in  the 
defence  of  benefits  of  which  they  partake  so  small  a  share.  But 
in  the  country  of  which  we  treat,  where  the  bulk  of  the  people 
can  claim  no  rights,  the  cruel  hour  of  weakness  and  distreas  wu 
instantly  seized  upon  as  tlie  happy  opportunity  to  rerenge  upon 
their  masters  all  the  past  injuries  and  oppressions  whiich  they 
iiad  suffered  from  them. 

"  The  peasiints,  accordingly,  finding  tliat  roost  of  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores,  and  many  of  the  best  men,  were  drawn 
ottt  of  the  eonntry,  assembled  in  gmt  bodies,  and  committed  the 
most  savage  cmelties ;  mnrdering,  without  distinction,  gentkmeii, 
ecclesiastics,  Jews,  Catholics,  and  United  Greeks ;  and  speriiy 
neiilier  women  nor  children.  The  Sieur  Dessert,  Governor  of 
Palawocs,  and  his  lieutenant,  having  fortunately  got  timely  inibr- 
mation  of  their  designs  from  the  Bishop  of  the  United  Gnvks, 
saved  their  lives  by  flying  to  Kovna,  in  VoQiynia ;  hut  the 
barb^roiis  pesaiwti  oMmncittl  the  9i^op  for  bi»  hvmsoity,  The 
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Ovnmn  of  Simh  hU  lo  )ittl«  notioe  of  lot  Augv^  thift  he 
mmftA  to  Eovoa  ia  hia  ihiH  on]j,  and  left  hit  wile  and  child 
Mcxiiice*  to  their  fary.  Fifty  Prussian  huasards,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  the  country  buying  horses,  were  murdered  by 
them,  under  pretence  that  they  were  Polish  gpentleroen  in  dis- 
guise. To  the  Jews  they  bore  a  jmrticuUr  animosity,  as  they 
had  been  long  employed  by  the  nobility  aa  atewarda,  in  the 
maaagement  of  thai?  estaias,  in  which  offioe  they  treated 
these  people  with  great  cruelty  and  oppression  -, .  who  now 
took  a  most  cruel  revenge,  slaughtered  many  thousands  of  them, 
burnt  their  houses,  destroyed  their  books  and  papers,  and  seemed 
as  if  they  would  leave  no  teatige  that  they  had  mtr  eiisted  1 


them.  HamgoillodiatliaHayiuncbkirSqpomaski 
Cosaacka,  to  their  aaaiatance,  they  aeemed  to  threaten  tha  tttw^a* 
atruction  of  the  country ;  whole  ataroatiea,  distiictSi  tawis,  tiU 
Uges,  were  sacked  and  burned ;  and  the  devastation  tbef  asde 
was  beyond  description.  Count  Potoeki,  Vaiyode  of  Kiow,  bd  ao 
leaa  than  ten  towns,  and  one-hundred-aad-thirty  Tillages,  de> 
atroyed  in  hia  own  tenitoriea.'* 

Indeed,  one  need  not  restrict  oneself  to  the  Hiitory 
of  Poland,  to  pereeiwe  how  adrerse  to  man's  nature 
was  the  fendal  system.  Similar  atrooities  hare  b«en 
its  results  in  other  eonn tries,  at  Tarions  epoehs. 


THERE    AND    BACK  AGAIN. 

A  KBW  SSKTIMSNTAL  JOITRNET, 
BI    JAMX8    AU0T7STUS    6T.    JO^N, 
▲nthor  af  the  "  History  of  tha  Manners  and  Cuatoma  of  Aodent  Greece,"  **  Margaret  Batenaerofl,*' "  Egypt  and  Mohammed  iSi,'*it 
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CUAPTEB  XYI. 
THE  OOVXRNO]l*S  80IBBB. 

Whbn  one  has  been  riding  for  several  bonis,  whe- 
ther in  a  oarriage  or  on  horseback,  it  is  often  agreeable 
to  take  a  stroll  on  foot,  especially  through  the  streets 
of  a  strange  town,  where  everything  one  sees  is  new. 
This  opinion  I  shared  in  ooromon  with  the  Dalmatian 
and  the  Milanese ;  so,  having  ordered  a  late  dinner, 
which  might  as  well  have  been  called  supper,  we  sallied 
forth  to  see  the  lions  of  Novo. 

All  travellers  have  celebrated  the  beauty  of  an  Italian 
eyening.  The  air  you  breathe  seems  to  be  an  intoxi- 
cating fluid,  which  induces  some  degree  of  soft  languor, 
while  it  excites  and  exhilarates.  It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  feeling.  There  is  a  sort  of  perfume  floating 
about  you,  which  is  neither  that  of  groves  nor  gardens, 
nor  yet  of  artificial  composition.  It  appears  to  descend 
from  above,  and  to  impregnate  every  particle  of  the 
atmosphere ;  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  radiant  with 
golden  light,  and  put  into  a  gentle,  undulating  motion 
by  the  breeze. 

It  b  delicious,  when  certain  trains  of  thought  come 
over  you,  to  slip  away  from  company,  and  be  alone ; 
but  it  ia  best  when  accident  effects  the  purpose  for 
you.  As  we  walked  along,  I  could  hear  through  the 
open  windows  the  rocking  of  cradles,  and  the  sweet- 
est lullabies  sung  over  half-sleeping  infants.  No  sound 
in  nature  is  so  sweet  as  a  mother's  voice,  when  she  is 
hushing  the  child  of  her  love  to  rest.  There  is  some- 
thing seraphic  in  it.  All  the  charities,  and  loves,  and 
happiness  of  our  earliest  years,  rise  up  from  the  depth 
of  the  past,  as  we  listen.  We  fancy  that  Heaven  is 
listening  with  us,  and  pouring  abundant  blessings  on 
the  scene.  Oh,  how  sacred  a  thing  a  mother  is !  What 
religion  is  in  her  love!  How  she  prays,  and  yearns, 
and  watches  over  the  cradle,  looking  forward  and 
backward  through  time,  weaving  bright  destinies  for 
her  child,  or  dreaming  of  moments  when  her  own  soul 
was  firat  steeped  in  the  Elysium  of  delight,  and  the 
baby  she  is  now  gazing  on  began  to  be. 

Turning  a  comer,  we  entered  a  street,  down  which 
the  sun  was  throwing  a  flood  of  glory,  sheathing 
the  walla  and  eaves  with  gdd,  and  gUttering  with 
dfggling  brightness  on  the  casements.  At  the  entrance 
of  ft  lofky  fork^eochhef  sat  a  young  wonao,  with  a 


cradle  by  her  side,  which  she  roeked  oasmfuSn^ 
with  her  right  foot,  keeping  time  with  the  other  oa 
the  ground.  She  was  gaUiering  up  a  rant  in  a  white 
lace  veil,  which  hung  in  gnoefid  folds  over  her  daik 
dress,  and  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  her  figoie. 
In  a  low,  aweet  voice,  ahe  munnured,  rather  thaasoog, 
a  hymn  to  the  Virgm.  I  stood  stiil  to  look  at  tha  pi^ 
ture.  At  fint  her  various  avooationa  prevented  her 
from  noticing  me ;  but  when  ahe  did,  pointing  to  ai 
empty  chair  on  the  other  aide  of  the  cradle,  ahe  pdtte^ 
invited  me  to  ait  down.  I  did  not  wait  for  a  aeooad 
invitation,  but  immediately  taking  the  proffered  duir, 
began  the  conversation  by  enquiring,  veiy  aupcvflooaiiy 
I  admit,  whose  child  that  waa  in  the  cradle.  She  le- 
plied  it  was  her  own ;  and  then,  nnoovering  its  fose  a 
little  more,  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  it  like  her. 

''Very,"  I  replied,  "for  it  is  as  beautiful  ss  n 
angel.*' 

Without  noticing  the  compliment  to  herself,  whidi, 
however,  was  not  meant  to  be  a  oompliment,  sinoe  it 
was  the  simple  truth,  ahe  exohumed : — 

"  You  aay  true,  air — it  is  like  an  angel ;  and  vhea 
you  came  up  I  waa  einging  a  hymn  to  the  Yitgia  ss  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessing.  I  do  so  twenty  times 
a-day — I  am  so  happy  I ' ' 

"And  where  is  its  father?"  I  enquired. 

"He  has  just  gone  down  into  the  town,"  shess- 
swered,  "to  buy  something  for  me;  he  is  so  good. 
You  must  stay  till  he  comes  back — ^he  will  be  hnt 
presently." 

Just  at  that  moment  I  made  i^e  disooveiy  that  nj 
companions  had  disappeared.  But  it  did  not  aignify. 
I  was  determined  to  wait  tUl  the  husband  came  baci, 
provided  he  did  not  make  a  very  long  stay;  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  oonveraation. 

"  Do  many  strangers  pass  through  Nove  P*  saui  L 

"  I  don't  know;  I  seldom  go  out,  except  vh»  I 
take  the  bambino  into  the  fielda." 

*'And  how  long  hare  you  been  married  ?" 

"Just  a  year  and  five  weeks  last  Tuesday;  and 
yet,  it  already  seems  an  age,  I  hare  enjoyed  ao  aneh 
happiness  in  it." 

"  Then  you  have  not  heard  the  Spaniab  proved)!, 
that  'a  year  of  pleasure  passes  like  a  fleeting dresia^ 
while  a  momeat  fA  miafciicint  BeenMBiageof  pii>«^ 
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"I  dxmh  kiioir  what  miifoiiiine  means.  I  have 
never  lost  a  person  I  loved.  My  fether  and  mother 
are  living,  with  allmyhrothers  andsbters^  all  younger 
than  I,  and  all  at  home,'* 

"  And  so  you  think/'  said  I, ''  that  hi^pineu  length- 
ens time  ?'* 

*'  Oh,  very  muoh, ' '  she  lej^ed ;  "  for  though,  as  you 
see»  I  am  young,  still,  I  almost  fancy  I  have  lived  for 
ever.  I  can't  teU  when  I  began  to  think — when  I  be- 
gan to  feel — ^when  I  began  to  be  happy.  I  have  always 
been  happy  I  Did  you  ever  look  on  the  water  at  sun- 
set, and  observe  how  the  sun's  wake  stretches  away 
into  the  distance,  till  you  don't  know  where  it  ends; 
but  it  is  all  golden  and  glittering,  and,  though  every 
wavelet  seems  like  the  other,  they  are  all  bright — all 
alive  with  pleasure  ?  It  has  been  exactly  so  with  my 
life — ^nothing  but  one  endless  streak  of  sunshine.  But 
look,"  cried  she,  'Uhere  is  my  husband.  Ah!  see  how 
he  smiles  as  he  comes  along;  he  is  so  ghui  to  come 
hsck  to  me.  Dear  Giuseppe,''  said  she,  as  he  ap- 
proached, "  here  is  a  sti^ange  gentleman  who  has  been 
admiring  our  child,  and  to  whom  I  have  been  saying 
I  don't  know  what." 

Giuseppe  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  seemed  to  be  quite 
as  proud  as  his  wife  of  the  little  boy  who  constituted 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  happiness.'    He  had  been 
out  buying  something  fo^ supper,  he  said.  He  had  it 
in  his  hand  in  a  little  basket,  and  invited  me  to  join 
them.    I  sincerely  wished  I  could,  but  my  travelling 
oompanions  would  have  thought  it  unkind;  so,  bid- 
ding the  happy  pair  a  good  evening,  and  promising  to 
call  if  I  ever  again  passed  through  Nove,  I  took  my 
leave — not,  however,  without  kissing  the  young  Giu- 
seppe, who  took  it,  wrapt  in  balmy  slumbers,  without 
waking.     At  the  end  of  the  street  I  met  my  friends, 
who  were  coming  back  in  search  of  me.    We  then 
continued  our  walk,  and,  shortly  after  sunset,  reached 
the  square,  where,  from  the  windows  of  a  large, 
fine  house,  we  heard  strains  of  very  delicious  music, 
issuing  like  a  flood.     The  Milanese  affected  a  great 
passion  for  singing ;  so,  requesting  us  to  wait  a  mo- 
ment, he  stepped  towards  the  door  of  the  house,  which 
stood  wide  open,  and,  entering  the  hall,  found  there 
a  soldier,  who  informed  him  it  was  the  Governor's 
house,  adding,  with  extraordinaiy  politeness,  that  he 
might  go  up  stairs  into  an  unoccupied  room,  and  listen 
to  the  music,  if  he  liked. 

"The  Governor,"  said  he,  "is  a  very  good  gentle- 
man; and  I  know  I  shall  not  offend  him  by  taking  the 
liberty  to  invite  you." 

"  But  I  have  two  friends  waiting  for  me  in  the 
square,"  answered  the  Milanese. 

**  Ask  them  in  also,"  said  the  soldier. 
When  our  free-and-easy  friend  came  out,  and  re- 
lated the  circumstance  to  us,  we  laughed  heartily; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  we  could  hear  the  music 
much  better  where  we  were,  and,  secondly,  because 
we  thought  the  soldier  was  exceeding  his  duty,  and  that 
we  should,  probably,  be  ejected  very  uneeremoniously 
by  the  Governor  when  he  came  to  learn  how  matters 
stood.  Upon  the  assurance  of  our  Carbonaro,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  aU  right,  we  entered  the  house, 
and  were  conducted  by  the  soMier  up  stairs  into  a 
small  room  acyoining  that  in  which  the  party  were  as- 
ibled.    Here,  he  said,  we  might  sit  as  long  as  we 
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there  was  a  lady  singing;  and  it  immediately  struck 
me  that  I  had  heard  her  voice  before.    It  was  so  rich, 
so  full,  so  sweet,  there  could  be,  I  thought,  but  one 
such  in  the  world.    It  must  be— it  was— Garlotta'a. 
I  trembled  slightly.  This,  then,  was  perhaps  her  homcT 
this  her  father's  house ;  and  here  I  should  lose  her  com- 
pany. My  speculations  were  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Governor,  who  approached  us  with  a  snule  and  a 
bow,  and  begged  wc  would  do  him  the  honour  to  join 
his  party,  which  consisted,  he  said,  of  a  few  musical 
friends,  got  together  in  a  hurry,  to  hear  a  lady  who 
bad  just  arrived  in  Nove.     We  excused  ourselves,  on 
the  ground  of  being  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  road; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  thousand  apologies  for 
the  liberty  we  had  taken.     He  felt  quite  gratified,  he 
said,  that  we  should  have  done  him  so  much  honour. 
Finding  his  persuasions  unavailing,  he  left  us;  and  we 
were  beginning  to  think  of  beating  a  retreat,  when  the 
lady  of  the  house  entered,  and,  with  a  sweetness  and 
a  grace  altogether  irresistible,  insisted  on  our  entering 
the  sakm.    When  we  did,  Carlotta  rose,  and,  coming 
half  across  the  room  to  meet  me,  exclaimed, 

"How  very  fortunate!    Mamma  and  I  were  just 
saying  how  much  we  should  have  liked  you  to  be 
here.  But  we  were  not  aware  you  knew  the  Governor.*' 
In  reply,  I  related  to  her  the  manner  of  our  introduc- 
tion; at  which  she  laughed  very  heartily,  and  then  took 
me  over  to  repeat  it  to  Madame  B ,  Never,  per- 
haps, did  three  greater  Guys  make  their  appearance  at 
a  party.  We  were  covered  with  dust  from  head  to  foot, 
had  been  smoking  cigars ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  with 
my  long  beard  and  northern  costume,  I  must  have  ap- 
peared the  strangest  of  all  figures.  The  Gbvemor's  lady 
was  puzzled,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  asked 
Carlotta  if  I  were  not  an  Africano.  There  is,  in  the  Ita- 
lians, an  innate  taste  which  enables  them  to  do  every- 
thing with  grace.  The  apartment  in  which  we  were  now 
assembled  was  full  of  elegance.   The  lamps,  from  which 
the  light  was  diffused  on  all  sides,  were  modelled  after 
the  antique.    The  furniture  was  rich,  without  being 
gaudy ;  and  the  dresses  and  figures  of  the  women  su- 
perb.   Upon  the  whole,  the  men  were  less  striking. 
Possibly  I  am  incompetent  to  comprehend  the  physiog- 
nomies of  musical  men,  which  idways  appear  to  me 
wanting  in   expression,  especially  in  countries  like 
Piedmont,  where  the  political  feeling  is  not  permitted 
to  develop  itself,  and  impart  grandeur  and  decision  to 
the  countenance.    Men  are  there  musical,  because  they 
can  be  nothing  else.    It  helps  to  plunge  them  into 
that  dreamy  state  in  which  a  shive  should  pass  his 
days — humming,  whispering,  crowding  round  pianos, 
fanning  ladies'  faces,  and  talking  nonsense.     It  is  a 
woeful  existence,  worse  than  that  led  in  many  depart- 
ments of  Dante's  Hell ;    and  yet  men  exist  for  ages 
under  such  circumstances !    And  the  women,  what  are 
they  bom  to  ?   Let  lago  explain  for  me — "To  suckle 
fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer.'' 

It  is  a  godsend  in  the  country  to  catch  four  or  Hvt 
strangers  at  once,  just  to  break  the  monotony  of  life. 
Persons  who  circulate  perpetnaUy  among  each  other, 
gradually  subside  into  a  sort  of  animate  clocks,  that 
go  on  ticking  for  years,  neither  louder  nor  lower,  be- 


side each  other.    Tick,  tick,  tick,  from  morning  till 

night,  without  the  slightest  variation.  They  may  be  veiy 

pleased;  and  when  we  were  tiiedi  wc  had  only  to  ooiiic||good  people,  altogether,  and,  aa  the  phrase  isi  without 
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jkit;  Imt  tikrir  (kmTecsaikiii  ia  like  ntsbanej  and  comigii 
to  kfll  one  with  a  single  dose — and  yet,  as  I  hsre  sud, 
it  does  not  kill»  bat  only  iiidiwes  mental  lethargy,  in 
whieh  state  men  reach  the  age  of  Metliuaelah.  Yet  their 
existence,  methinks,  rery  much  resembles  that  of  a 
toad  in  a  stoue;  they  turn  about>  they  ham,  they 
nintter,  they  dream,  they  lie  for  ease  no v  on  this  side, 
and  now  on  that,  and  their  blood  congeals  witliin  them 
into  a  sort  of  virtuous  paste,  which  has  no  more 
motion  in  it  than  a  standing  pool. 

At  supper,  Carlotta  could  not  arotd  whispering  to 
nu%  "  What  would  you  take  to  settle  down  here  at 
No?e  for  the  rest  of  your  life  P  " 

"  NotJiing  short  of  yourself,*'  I  replied ;  "  bat  with 
you,  I  could  settle  anjrv^ere,  and  be  happy.*' 

"I  doubt  it,*'  answered  she ;  "  and  I  fraiikly  confess 
thai  I  don't  believe  either  you  or  any  one  else  could 
make  me  happy  long  in  a  place  like  this.  A  night  and 
a  single  party  exhaust  ail  its  vitality.  I  am  glad  we  are 
to  be  off  to-monrow." 

Tliis  was  one  side  of  the  picture.  Shortly  after,  I 
found  myself  beside  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  asked 
me  what  pkasure  I  could  find  in  wandering  about  the 
world,  leaving  all  my  friends,  breaking  all  my  old  asso- 
ciations^ "  and  laying  in,*'add6d  she,  '*  a  store  of  restless- 
ness for  the  remainder  of  your  days."  She  said  she  had 
never  quitted  Nove,  whidi  eveiy  year  acquired  fresh 
oharma  for  her. 

"In  its  quiet  little  churchyard,"  said  she,  "all  my 
forebthera  lie  buried;  and  I  often  go  there  to 
count  them  over,  and  sit  down  and  shed  tears  of 
pleasure  ma  their  graves.  What  tranquillity  we  enjoy ! 
what  a  blisaf  ul  ignorance  of  all  that  passes  in  the  great 
world!  My  husband  is  contented  with  me,  and  I  with 
liim;  and  Mtther  of  us  would  change  our  situation  for 
the  best  in  Italy.  We  have  three  dear  little  children 
asleep ;  and  if  you  could  but  see  their  happy  faces  when 
they  first  awake  and  kiss  me  in  the  morning !  They 
send  a  thrill  of  delight  through  my  whole  frame ;  and. 
morning  and  evening,  on  my  knees,  I  offer  up  only  this 
prayer,  that  such  as  my  state  now  is,  it  may  continue 
for. ever.  With  all  ^e  friends  you  see  here,  we  have 
been  familiar  from  childhood.  The  women  were  brought 
up  iA  the  same  convent ;  the  men  went  to  school  with 
my  huabaad.  We  are  like  one  family.  We  pray  in 
the  ssma  church,  we  shall  all  be  buried  in  the  same 
churohyard ;  and  we  hope,''  added  she,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  "  that  we  shall  aU  hereafter  meet  in  the  same 
Heaven.'' 

"  Qod  grant  it !"  enad  I,  greatly  touched  by  the 
earnestness  of  her  manner.  I  felt  ray  spirit  rebuked ; 
and  saw  that  happiness  may  be  tasted  everywhere, 
though  not,  perhaps,  by  one  who  has  once  known  what 
it  is  to  wander  and  be  alone,  and  craves  the  excitement 
of  perpetual  oliange. 

My  friend  the  Garbonaro  had  been  trying  hard  all 
the.  evening  to  get  up  a  flirtation  with  a  musical  young 
ladyi  but  without  success.  The  Dalmatian  Hstened  to 
the  music  almost  in  silence,  but  yet  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  evfltting  much.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  wo  letamed  to  our  inn,  where  innumerable  oaths 
had  been  aliowiwed  on  us  by  cooks  and  waiters  for 
drdedng  a  dinner,  and  not  coming  back  to  eat  it ; 
dm^k  of /course,  it  was  not  lorgotten  next  monung  in 
the  bill  , 
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It  is  a  giesit  pity  that  pleasure  shonld  be  so  mm- 
tonous,  otherwise  I  should  never  grow  weary  of  relitiii* 
my  conversations  with  Carlotta,  which  oftra  letde  me 
forget  whether  we  were  going  up  or  down  hiS,  whetlKr 
the  prospect  was  pioturesqne  or  otherwise— ia  short, 
everything  bnt  ooraelves.  We  pioked  ap  i^  Kove  a 
new  set  of  companions,  consisting  of  on  English  officer 
and  lus  family,  who  intended  to  proceed  with  us  is  &r 
as  Genoa.  They  were  all  of  them  very  agreeable;  and 
the  father,  who  had  often  gone  the  road  before,  pro- 
posed, when  we  became  tolerably  familiar,  that  wt 
should  spend  the  following  Sonday  at  a  lovely  villi^ 
in  the  Apennines,  where,  he  said,  he  had  once  shdd  a 
whole  day.  We  then  b^an  to  compare  notes,  and  fmmd 
that  we  had  for  some  time  been  neighbours,  he  barnig 
lived  at  a  diatean  near  Morges,  while  I  was  at  Lausan&e . 
Of  that  chateau  he  related  many  onrions  partieohn, 
of  which,  at  the  present  moment,  I  only  rttnember  tin 
following.  As  he  spoke  Italian  perfectly,  he  related 
it  in  thai  langnage,  for  the  benefit  of  Oarlotta  and  liet 
mamma : — 

"One  xdght,"  he  said,  ••in  the  depth  of  winter, 
having  staid  up  kte  in  my  library,  t  retired  late  to 
bed.  The  snow  had  been  faHuig  for  hours,  so  that  the 
whole  country  round  was  deeply  covered  with  it.  A 
strong  wind,  meanwhile,  was  blowing,  and  heating  tlie 
flakes  against  my  window,  which  shook  and  raHIed,  aEd 
oonsp&red,  with  uneasy  tiionghts,  to  keep  me  svake. 
The  old  clock  of  the  chateau  had  already  toH  ttrdve, 
and  one,  and  two;  and  still  I  could  not  sleep.  There 
is  an  odd  sensation  produced,  even  in  the  neigfaboar- 
hood  of  the  Alps,  by  a  snow-storm,  which  seems  to  be 
engaged  in  wrapping  a  winding-^eet  around  the  earth, 
and  preparing  it  for  its  everlasting  rest.  I  had  a  blazio; 
wood-fire  in  my  room ;  and  I  got  out  of  bed  every  rov 
and  then  to  cast  fresh  logs  upon  it,  iind  keep  mvself 
comfortable.  Now  and  then,  too,  1  w^t  to  the  via 
dow,  and  looked  out.  There  was  nothkig'to  be  seen, 
for  the  snow  fell  so  thick  that  it  filled  the  air,  and 
allowed  no  passage  for  a  single  ray  of  light,  thoagh 
the  moon  was  at  that  moment  E^iintng,  I  knew,  on  the 
backs  of  the  donds,  and  rendering  them  Inminoas  for 
the  wandering  spirits  of  the  Alps.  Presently  I  heard 
the  bell  of  the  castle  sound  faintly,  as  it  shook  thesnor 
off  its  back,  and  tried  to  thaw  itsolf  with  motion. 
Ding,  dong,  it  went,  with  a  chill  and  low  sound ; 
which,  however,  widcened  my  man  Francois,  who,  in 
anything  but  the  best  humour  in  the  world,  dreved, 
and  descended  to  the  gate.  Presently  I  heard  hoa 
knocking  at  my  bed-room  door. 

" '  What  do  you  want,  Francois?'  enqfuired  I. 

*' '  If  you  please,  sir,*  answered  he,  '  here  are  tto 
young  women  who  wish  to  speak  with  yon.* 

"  *  With  me,'  I  exebimed,  '  atstich  an  hdur  fisih»' 
Tell  them  I  am  in  bed,  Fnmcois^  and  that  Ihey  had 
better  come  to-morrow.' 

"'They  say,  sir/  answered  Fhmcois,  'that  Mr. 
Duff  is  dead,  and  that  they  must  spei^  with  yea.' 

«*Mr.  Duff!'  cried  I;  *Mr.  Dufft— Who  is  tte 
Mr.  Duff?' 

**  *  Don't  know,  air,'  answered  Frtticois;'*hal  vw 
had  better  see  the  young  wometo,  who  ore  all  ibis  irinle 
shivering  in  the  snow,  and  tiiey  irOl  expimn  allaboat 
Mr.Dttff,'    . 
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^ '  Well,  bring  tltcmtq[>i  ~«aidr  I,  rather  amused  and 
interested ;  and,  meanwhile,  I  got  out  of  bed,  gave  the 
fice  an  additional  poke,  joat  to  produce  a  fine  blaze, 
pat  my  night4amp  on  the  table,  and,  wrapping  mjaelf 
in  a  wann  diessiug-gowu,  with  a  thick  nightcap  on  mr 
head,  stood  prepared  to  receive  my  strange  Tiattors. 

"Presently  the  door  opened^  and  in  came  two  timid 
girls,  pnaliing  two  greyhoAinds  befbre  them,  as  if  by  way 
q£  protection;  and,  simultaueoasly,  as  they  entered, 
both  exclaimed — 

"  '  M<mieu^  Duff  est  mort,  * 

"  Th^  were,  both  of  them,  thickly  powdered  with 
auow;  which  they  might  as  well  have  shaken  off  oat- 
tide,  had  they  thought  of  it ;  but  in  they  came,  bringing 
a  la^  portion  of  the  cold  night  air  with  them.  The 
chill  went  to  my  bones.  Nothing  but  the  points  of 
their  features  were  visible ;  and,  as  tliey  held  the  grey- 
hounds by  their  leashes,  they  looked  like  so  many  fe- 
male frankensteins,  or  animated  icioks^—ezclaiming, 
again  and  again,  '  Monsieur  Duff  est  mort* 

"  Somewhat  amused  at  this  sort  of  grhn  comedy,  I 
eichumedk-  '  Well,  supposing  he  is,  what  ia  that  to 
me?' 

''  They  replied,  '  You  must  go  with  us,  for  the  love 
of  Heaven}  for  Monsieur  Luff  est  mort.'' 

"  *  But  explain,  my  dears,'  said  I,  '  in  what  way  am 
I  concerned  with  Mr.  Duffs  death  ?  He  is  no  relation 
of  mine.* 

"  'But  there  is  a  lady,'  said  they,  '  reduced  to  de» 
spair  by  his  death,  and  she  wants  to  consult  you;  and 
itia  for  bor  that  we  have  come.'  And  then  they  mur- 
mured to  themselves,  ^Monsieur  Duff  est  mort' 

"  I  vaa  veiy  much  incdined  to  cry  *  Hang  Monsieur 
Dufl^  and  yoa  too;'  but  remembering  that  there  was  a 
hidy  ill  the  ease,  I  told  them  that  if  they  would  re- 
tire to  the  next  room,  where  Francois  usually  kept  a 
good  fire,  I  would  dress,  and  be  with  them  immediately. 
Ajs  rraooois  assisted  me  to  huddle  on  my  clothes,  he 
said  he  had  strong  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  my 
going  out  on  sueh  a  night  with  these  young  women. 

'* '  Who  knows,'  said  he,  Hhat  they  are  not  the  accom- 
plices of  robbers,  sent  here  to  entice  you  forth,  that 
they  may  rob  and  murder  you,  and  throw  your  body 
into  some  hollow,  where  it  may  lie  caked  In  snow 
till  ne!ct  spring,  by  whidi  time  they  will  have  escaped, 
and  baffled  all  suspicion  P' 

"  •  WeH,  Pranoois,'  said  I,  '  that  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration.. The  idea  of  being  disposed  of  that  way  all  the 
winter  is  unpleasant,  especially  as  nobody  will  be  hanged 
for  it;  no,  nor  even  sent  to  the  maison  de  force, 
which  is  much  the  same  thing*  Ha^vever,  I  am  not 
much  afraid  of  these  wenches  and  their  greyhounds, 
and  so  shall  go  along  with  them  to  see  all  about  Mon- 
si^r  Duff*s  death,  and  the  lady  he  has  left  behind.* 

"  Francois  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  no  more, 
but  evidently  looked  upon  me  as  a  doomed  man,  and 
apcompsniedus  sorrowfully  to  tbe  gate  of  the  chateau, 
lighted  by  two  lanterns,  which,  I  ought  to  have  ob- 
serred  before,  the  girls  carried  in  their  hands.  As 
the  g^of  the  chateau  closed  behmd  us,  I  own  I  felt 
rayiec  aneomfortable.  The  snow,  already  above  our 
knees,  was  still  faUing  thick ;  and  the  lanterns,  as  the 
girls  sonunhled  on  bdfore  me,  locked  like  two  hnge 
glow>r(«ms  tra^Fexaing  the  vapoury  tail  of  a  steam- 
engine.  !^foisBless  were  our  footsteps,  and  slow  our 
progress.    The  trees  on  either  hand  looked  chill  and 


g^stltke,  as  they  swtmg  to  and  fro,  ^toA  struggled  irith' 
the  snow-storm,  groaning  sadly,  through  ail  their 
boughs,  as  though  lamenting  my  coming  late.  Of 
course  there  was  no  trace  of  road,  or  path,  or  mark  of 
any  kind  by  which  to  steer  our  course. 

*«  *  Young  women,'  cried  I,  at  length,  *  do  you  know 
your  way  at  all ;  and  are  you  quite  sure  wc  are  going 
towards  Merges  ?' 

"' Perfectly,'  replied  bolh  of  them;  and  then  they 
muttered  in  chorus,  *  Monsieur  Duff  est  fnort.* 

''Scarcely  had  they  advanced  ten  paces  further,  when 
both  made  a  strange  somersault,  the  lanterns  disap* 
peared,  and,  throwing  up  their  heels,  the  girls  sprang 
into  the  air,  and  plunged  forward  into  an  abyss  of  snow. 
"I  hope  the  practice  is  peculiar  to  me  of  swear-* 
ing  on  such  occasions.     Other  people,  most  likely, 
utter  pious  ejaculations.  ^  For  myself,  the  habits  of  the 
camp  com©  over  me,  and  prove  too  strong  for  every 
better  feeling.  After  indulging  myself  with  the  luxury 
of  a  few  oaths,  which  did  not,  so  fisr  as  I  could  per- 
ceive, tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  mend  the  mat- 
ter, I  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  grope  in  the 
snow  for  my  lost  guides.     To  my  extreme  surprise, 
I  found,  on  making  tiie  experiment  with  my  stick, 
that  the  soft  snow  in  front  of  me  was  of  encnrmoua 
depth,  or  at  least  appeared  so.    In  a  second  or  two  I 
heard  a  struggling,  and  a  murmuring;  and  the  words 
issued  from  the  snow — *  Help  me,  oh  bdp !'     It  was 
as  dark  as  pitch,  and  the  cold  was  intense. 

<<  *  Where  are  you,  old  giri  ?'  eried  I,  addresaing  tho 
speaker. 

'^'Hcrc,  monsieur,  here,'  answered  she;  and  then  a 
lump  of  snow  seemed  to  get  into  her  mouth  and  'stop 
her  utterance. 

'*Just  at  that  moment  I  had  the  pleasure  to  per- 
ceive one  of  the  lanterns  emerge  from  the  snow  about 
two  yards  in  front,  and  the  bearer  after  it.     What 
had  become  of  tlie  other  giri  and  the  gre5hounds, 
seemed  a  mystery.     However,  in  due  time  the  second 
lantern  made  its  appearance ;  and  then,  turning  a  little 
to  the  righti,  I  saw  the  two  dogs  standing  on  what  waa 
evidently  a  narrow  bridge,  which  the  young  women  had 
jnst  contrived  to  miss.     By  following  the  track  of  the 
greyhounds,  I  easily  found  my  way  across ;  and  on  wo 
went.     Of  course,  I  had  long  ago  dismissed  from  my 
mind  all  idea  of  robbers  and  foul  play  of  any  kind,  to 
the  two  girls  were  obviously  as  innocent  as  lambs,  and 
had  no  fault  but  that  of  extreme  silliness.     Presently 
we  got  into  a  road,  as  we  discovered  from  the  hedges 
and  trees  on  botli  sides ;  but  had  not  walked  on  it 'long 
before  we  were  startled  by  an  infernal  noise  be- 
hind.    I  had  been  in  the  East,  and  fancied  it  ooald  be 
nothing  else  than  a  troop  of  jackals  sweeping  over  tlie 
desert  after  a  gazelle.    Every  moment  the  frantioyella 
came  closer  and  closer.     It  was  cleariy  a  chase  of  some 
kind — of  dogs  or  devils.   We  stood  aside  to  let  it  pass ; 
and,  by  lanteru-light,  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  faurge 
animal  darting  through  the  snow,  and  several  others  in 
pursuit  of  it. 
" '  Jls  sont  les  loups,  momieurf  cried  the  giii& 
The  greyhounds  hid  themselves,  trembling,  behind 
the  ample  petticoats  of  their  mistresses ;  and  w«  tall: 
tluree,  I  fancy,  felt  extremely  nneomlortafole.    At  all 
events,  I  can  answer  for  myself.'    Tfaewhlvea  tedb 
driven  Monsieur  Duff  out  of  the  heads  of  the  giris;  who; 
repeated,  again  and  again,  'They  arc  wolves,  sir.'  Wo 
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iiBtenad  mtisntMj.  Tk«  yeUing  s  w«pt  on,  grew  &mter 
and  fainter,  and  at  length  ceased  to  be  heard.  We 
then  poshed  on,  and,  in  a  short  time,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  a  few  lights  twinkling  in  the  windows  of 
Merges.  I  hod  swallowed  a  great  deal  of  snow,  which, 
every  time  I  opened  mj  mouth,  blew  into  it ;  and  was 
now  longing  for  a  sip  of  eau  de  vie^  to  melt  my  inner 
man,  and  set  my  blood  in  motiou.  This  I  promised 
myself  as  soon  as  we  should  enter  the  town,  whatever 
might  become  of  Monsieur  Duff;  but,  to  my  extreme 
disgust,  I  found  what  I  ought  in  all  reason  to  have 
expected,  that  every  door  was  close  shut,  and  every 
soul  in  the  town  asleep,  save  some  few  lone  watchers, 
who  sat  by  the  bed  of  sickness  or  death.  Presently 
we  arrived  at  the  house  in  which  lay  the  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  Monsieur  Duff;  and  a  very  strange  ap> 
pearance  it  presented.  A  narrow  staircase,  sheltered 
by  vast  projecting  eaves,  led  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
first  floor;  and  on  every  step  was  a  candle  burning  in 
a  horn  lantern.  The  girb  mounted,  and  I  followed 
them.  By  this  time,  we  were  thickly  crusted  with 
snow,  wliich  had  frozen  to  our  dress,  and  given  us  the 
appearance  of  three  bears  just  rolled  out  of  their  den 
in  the  mountains.  When  I  reached  the  door  of  Mon- 
sieur Duff's  apartment,  I  saw  a  lady  sitting  by  a  bed 
at  the  further  extremity,  and  on  either  side  a  row  of 
women,  each  with  a  candle  in  her  hand ;  and  as  we  en- 
tered they  all  rose  simultaneously,  and  muttered,  in  a 
sepulchral  voice,  '  Monsieur  huff  est  mart ! '  For  the 
moment,  I  ahnost  fancied  myself  present  at  some  melo- 
drama in  a  theatre,  so  wild  and  fantastic  did  the  whole 
scene  appear.  However,  I  marched  forward  towards 
the  bed,  where  I  hoped  to  obtain  an  explanation  of 
the  mystery.  There,  as  I  said,  sat  a  lady,  orjing  bit- 
terly, with  her  right  hand  supporting  her  head,  and 
her  loft  arm  grasped  by  the  hand  of  a  corpse,  dressed 
in  military  uniform,  and  with  a  long  pipe  in  its  mouth. 
At  first  I  was  rather  puzzled  to  determine  whether  I 
ought  to  laugh,  which  I  felt  strongly  inclined  to  do, 
or  to  be  sympathetic  and  sentimental.  I  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  and,  addressing  the  lady  in  Erench, 
enquired  whether  I  could  do  anything  for  her. 
.  "  *  Ah^  mon  Lieu  I  *  she  exclaimed, '  Monsieur  Luffesi 
miort^ 

*'*Jele  pois  bien*  said  I ;  '  who  is  Monsieur  Du^, 
and  why  do  you  lament  his  death  P ' 

"She  was  one  of  the  tallest  and  most  handsome  French 
women  I  have  ever  seen ;  of  most  elegant  figure,  and 
poUshed  manners.  Raising  her  large,  dark  eyes,  and 
easting  on  me  a  deprecating  look,  she  replied, 

"  *  I  loved  Monsieur  Duff.  * 

« '  And ' 

" '  Was  not  his  wife !  I  met  him  in  Paris.  He 
persuaded  me  to  fly  with  him.  We  came  to  Switzer- 
land ;  and  here,  in  this  house,  ho  took  to  drinking 
brandy,  and  never  paused  till  he  died.  Nothing  I  could 
say  had  any  influence  over  him.  Every  day  he  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  intoxication.  Yesterday  moniing 
the  post  brought  him  an  English  letter,  which  I  have 
here  in  my  bosom,  though  I  cannot  read  it.  He 
glanced  over  its  contents,  and,  drunk  as  he  was,  turned 
pale  and  trembling  He  then  drew  a  little  miniature 
from  his  bosom,  which  he  kissed  several  times,  after 
whidh  he  called  for  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and,  drinking 
off  a  large  tumbler  of  it,  fell  back  in  his  chair^  stiff 


"This  short,  sad  ledtil  WIS  iatMntpted  etetyiDOtMDt 
by  sobs  and  tears;  and  at  the  coDclosion  she  took  tliB 
letter  from  her  bosom,  and  gave  it  me  to  read.  The  mjv 
tery  was  solved  in  a  moment.  It  was  from  Monsev 
Duff's  wife,  who,  in  the  most  gentle  and  lovng 
manner,  reproached  him  for  having  deserted  her  tad 
her  children.  Tbcre  was  not  a  single  word  of  bitter- 
ness  from  beginning  to  end — ^nothing  but  expessioos 
of  the  most  tender  love  and  unshaken  fidelity.  It 
pierced  the  hardened  and  corrupt  heart  of  herhiis> 
band,  who  had  not,  however,  the  courage  to  face  the 
woman  he  had  wronged.  He  preferred  taking  refvge 
in  death.  And  there  he  now  lay  before  me,  a  fine,  tafl, 
handsome  figure;  he  had  evidently  not  passed  the 
prime  of  life. 

"  *  And  why,'  I  enquired,  'is  Monsienr  DolTs  body 
hdd  out  in  this  preposterous  manner  ? ' 

<* '  Is  it  not  the  way,'  she  enquired,  'in  whidi  all  Esg* 
lishmen  are  laid  out  after  death  ?  There  is  an  oM 
Swiss  officer  here,  in  Merges,  who  has  been  in  the  Eng- 
lish service,  and  says  it  is  always  euatomary ;  and  so  I 
would  not  deprive  poor  Monsieur  Duff's  body  of  tbs 
honour  due  to  an  Englishman.* 

" '  That  old  officer  is  an  ass,'  I  exdaimed, '  a  fool— 
a  dolt !  No  Englishman's  body  b  ever  thus  travestied 
after  death.' 

"  <  What,'  cried  she, '  is  it  not  in  EnglAiyi  Q^  pzactioe 
to  put  a  pipe  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  ? ' 

" '  Far  from  it,'  I  replied.  <  We  treat  death  seriously 
in  England ;  and  this  is  making  a  farce  of  it.' 

"I  then  ordered  the  pipe  to  be  removed;  the  ladydisefi- 
gaged  her  arm  from  the  grasp  of  the  dead  man,  audi  had 
Monsieur  Duff  decently  lud  out.  On  the  rest  of  the 
story  I  need  not  inaist.  I  furnished  the  lady  with  the 
necessary  money  to  return  to  Pans,  where,  as  I  foood, 
she  had  respeotaUe  friends.  I  buried  Monsieur  Duff; 
and,  the  day  after  the  funeral,  met  in  tbe  stieet  an  old 
officer  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  He  csme  up 
to  me  in  a  stiff  and  stately  manner,  and  complained  of 
my  having  called  him  a  fool  and  an  asa,  for  which  he 
ought,  he  said,  to  demand  satisfaction. 

«< My  dear  sir,'  I  exclaimed,  'it  is  a  mistake;! 
never  spoke  disrespectfully  of  you  in  my  life.* 

" '  What,'  enquired  he,  '  did  you  not  tell  MoasiBiir 
Duff's  lady  that  the  man  who  had  given  her  advice^* 

"'Ah,  monsieur! '  cried  I,  intermptiug  him,  '»t 
no  more  of  that.  Had  I  known  it  was  yoo,  I  would 
not  have  objected  had  they  put  fifty  pipes  in  his  month. 
But  come,  who  told  you  that  sndi  was  the  practice  ii 
England? ' 

« <  An  officer  of  the  Indian  anny/ 

"  'Ah  I  he  was  a  wag.  He  meant  no  hann ;  but  it 
was  a  mere  joke.' 

" '  Ah,  le  coqmn  ! '  exclaimed  uy  friend. 

" '  Come,'  said  I, '  dine  with  me  to-day  at  the  chatem ; 
there  are  several  questions  I  wish  to  ask  you  sbont 
the  deceased  Monsienr  Duff.  I  am  desinas  of  writiiig 
to  his  unhappy  wife,  and  should  be  gUd  to  be  able  to 
say  anything  calculated  to  mitigate  her  aonow.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  heard  that  the  FrenchwoBis  ir» 
not  his  wife.  My  enquiries  proved  unavailing.  Moosieer 
Duff  had  done  nothing  during  his  residenoe  at  Mev]^ 
but  drink,  swear,  and  smoke;  so  I  made  the  best  I 
could  of  the  matter.  I  erected  a  tomb  ofor  Ui  i^ 
mains,  on  which  yom  WK^teni  theie  wiirii|*/<^^ 
Umkw  Jhg:  " 
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Spenser,  in  his  "  Faeiy  Qaeen,*'  preoenta  ns  with 
numenms  pictures  of  sunrise,  which  are  all  beautiful, 
fresh,  and  cool,  like  the  lorelj  hour  they  describe ;  and 
I  should  like  lo  borrow  his  p^,  in  order  to  convey 
tome  idea  of  the  dawn  I  beheld  amidst  the  scenery  of 
the  Apennines.     One  of  the  greatest  delights  of  tra- 
velling is  the  early  rising  it  necessitates,  and  the  rap- 
turous sensations  inspired  by  the  fresh  face  of  nature. 
We  left  NoTe  before  it  was  quite  light,  and  quitted 
the  level  of  the  plain  for  the  ascent  of  the  mountains. 
Here,  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  day  began 
to  make  itself  felt,  we  got  out  to  walk ;  and  Carlotta, 
as  usual,  joining  me  and  taking  my  arm,  we  preceded 
the  rest  of  the  party,  as  we  both  habitually  walked 
yeiy  fast.     We  usually  talked  very  fast  also ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion  there  was  something  so  delicious  in 
the  air,  so  serene  and  beautiful  in  earth  and  sky,  that 
we  were  almost  silent.     Perhaps — I  wish  to  put  the 
matter  sceptically — ^perhaps  Oarlotta's  loveliness  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  scene  around,  and  imparted  to  it  a 
charm  it  might  not  otherwise  have  possessed — I  mean, 
for  me.     Yet,  in  itself,  it  was  sufficiently  fascinating, 
lounense  old  chesnut  trees,  covered  with  ripe  fruit, 
stretched  here  and  there  in  arches  over  the  road,  which 
was  bordered  on  one  side  with  soft  grass,  sloping  away 
towardsthe  plain  below;  on  the  otherwith  a  matted  wood, 
where  the  interspaces  were  carpeted  with  fallen  leaves 
— ^red,  brown,  ycUow,  of  every  variety  of  shade  and 
tint.  Above  and  below  us,  on  all  sides,  were  chateaux, 
villages,  farmhouses,  convents,  and  churches,  bathed 
in  that  deHdous  light  which  the  dawn  diffuses  over 
the  earth.    The  breeze  was  busy  among  the  trees  over 
our  heads,  and  birds  without  number  chirped  and 
carolled  as  the  growing  light  awakened  them.     In  the 
£aat,  streake  of  clouds,  extending  in  long  bands  one 
ever  the  other,  were  already  beginning  to  be  flushed 
below  with  crimson,  while  their  dark  upper  rims  ap- 
peared to  8U{^pQrt  so  many  layers  of  clear  blue  sky. 
Then  a  flood  of  rich  saffron  seemed  to  surge  up  into 
the  flrmamemt,  mingling  with  the  crimson  below  and 
with  the  bright  amethyst  above. 
*  "QhV  exclaimed  Carlotta,  "what  would  this  earth 
be  without  clouds  P      They  are  the  veiy  cradle  and 
birth-pJaoe  of  poetry.    See  how  they  deck  her  counte- 
nance with  the  ornaments  of  a  bride.   How  she  blushes 
as  they  stretch  and  nestle  over  her  like  a  nuptial  veil. 
What  infinite  beauty!    What  sublimity!     Ah!  my 
friend,  would  it  not  be  the  extreme  of  happiness  to 
live  for  ever  in  these  mountains,  apart  from  the  world, 
and  cradled  in  delioious  dreams  bom  of  the  iihagi- 
nation  ?" 

''Last  night,  Carlotta,'*  said  I,  "you  thought  dif- 
ferently," 

"  True,' '  answered  she ;  "  our  feelings  are  the  off- 
spring of  eirettmstances.  I  am  happy  now — I  was 
unhappy  then." 

'*  What»"  exdaimed  I,  "when  you  were  disphiying 
the  wondens  of  yx>ttr  voioe,  and  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers!'* 

"To  be  admired,"  she  replied;  "is  not  to  be  happy. 

But  look ;  the  ran  is  kindling  the  whole  East,  and  the 

Apennines  are  literally  flaming  with  the  refleotion  of 

Heaven.    TeU  me,  tell  mel  is  earth  not  a  paradise  ?" 

"You  would  make  it  so,  Carlotta^"  I  replied,  ''if 


it  had  nothing  but  one  batten  aioer  stNAeUng  in* 
terminably  round  ita  whole  oireumferenoe." 

We  had  stood  still  in  an  open  space  between  the 
trees  to  admire  the  view,  and  were  now  joined  by 

Madame  B ^  with  the  English  officer  and  his 

family*  The  landscape  had  rendered  them  all  poetical. 
They  remembered  and  recited  scraps  of  poetry,  Eng- 
lish and  Italian ;  and  we  went  on  thus  together  in 
perfect  good  humour  with  the  world  and  ourselves. 
Here  and  there,  small  dear  streams,  gushing  from  the 
rocks,  were  sparkling  and  flashing  across  the  road ;  and 
anon  we  came  to  a  cottage,  whose  inmates  were  still 
sleeping,  and  gathering  strength  to  encounter  the  toihi 
of  the  day. 

Madame  B was  a  vridow :  our  new  military 

friend  had  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  widower. 
Why  could  they  not  join  their  fortunes,  and  face  the 
troubles  of  the  world  together  P     I  saw  that  this  idea 

had  taken  possession  of  Madame  B ^'s  mind,  for 

she  always,  when  speaking  to  him,  threw  an  additional 
sweetness  into  her  voice,  and  smiled  and  sighed  al- 
ternately, just  as  she  fancied  him  to  be  sentimental 
or  otherwise.  And  who  has  not  noticed  the  infinite 
mysteries  that  lurk  in  the  female  voice?  Who  has 
not  felt  its  witcheries  ?  Who  has  not  trembled  as  it 
has  poured  around  him,  operating  like  a  spell  for  good 
or  evil  ?  Who  has  not  mailed  some  voice,  hanh,  per* 
hi^s,  and  untunable  to  others,  grow  soft  at  Ids  ap* 
proach,  and  swell  into  liquid  sweetness,  indescribably 
fascinating  P  Generally,  throughout  Italy,  the  women 
have  not  pleasant  voices  in  conversation,  especially 
those  who  sing  most  exquisitely.  It  is  in  England 
that  the  female  voice  appears  to  acquire  perfection  for 
the  intercourse  of  life.  Nowhere  else  is  this  daily 
household  music  so  delicious.  In  Italy,  especially, 
the  women  talk  loud,  and  thus  perhaps  spoil  their 
voices ;  originally,  I  suspect,  none  of  the  sweetest.  It 
is  the  same  in  France,  and  every  other  country  I  have 
visited,  save  Turkey.  Among  the  Turkish  women 
you  hear  voices  like  those  you  have  heard  in  England — » 
soft,  gentle,  flexible — full  of  melody  and  sweetness. 

Madame  B had  not,  in  this  respect,  been 

favoured  by  nature ;  but,  such  as  her  powers  were, 
she  determined  to  exercise  them  to  the  utmost  upon 
the  heart  of  our  gaUant  friend  the  Captain.  But  (torn 
his  round  jolly  face  I  could  disoover  no  symptoms 
that  any  execution  had  been  done  upon  his  heart.  In 
fact,  he  was  too  much  in  love  with  himself  to  have 
much  aflfection  to  spare  for  any  one  else-— except  his 
own  family,  towards  whom  he  was  kindness  itself. 

There  is  one  quality  in  mountain  air  which  most 
persons,  I  dare  say,  have  noticed — ^it  makes  one  despe- 
rately hungry.  This  confession  will,  I  dare  say,  lower 
me  many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  young  hidies. 
But  the  truth  must  be  told.  In  spite  of  Carlotta'a 
voice,  in  spite  of  the  landscape,  in  spite  of  everything, 
I  found  myself  in  possession  of  so  ravenous  an  ap* 
petite  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  pacify  it  till  we 
should  arrive  at  the  place  where  we  were  to  breakfast. 
Imagine  me,  then,  oh,  reader !  going  up  to  Carlotta^ 
in  one  of  the  most  romantic  scenes  in  the  world,  and 
saying  to  her, 

"  Are  you  not  hungry,  Caxlotta  V 

"  Yes,  very,"  was  her  reply ;  "  but,  luekiiy,  I  have 
got  some  biscuits  here  in  my  bag." 

She  took  some  out,  and  gave  me  two  or  three ;  ao  wt 
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ynat  on  diatting  and  efttmg,  to  enaUe  me  to  keep  my 
temper  till  we  reached  the  little  road««ide  imi,  where 
we  all  folly  determined  to  make  up  for  lost  time.    In 
the  garden  of  the  inn  a  round  taUe  had  been  placed 
beneath  a  spreading  chesnut  tree,  which  formed  a 
green  roof  oTcrhead ;  not  the  less  pleasant  becaose  it 
was  studded  with  ripe  frait,  which,  while  waiting,  we 
picked  and  ate.     Here  the  Milanese,  the  Dalmatian, 
and  Semler,  once  more  joined  oor  party,  and  thos 
assisted  us  in  keeping  off  the  German  Swiss,  whose 
company  I  literally  detested.    They,  therefore,  break- 
fasted  at  another  table  bythenuelves.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
aobiowledge  that  one  looks  at  a  landscape,  and  every- 
thing else,  with  different  eyes  before  nud  after  break" 
fast.      When  you  are  hungry,  you  are  savage,  and 
nothing  pleases  you — you  outrage  earth  and  sky, 
and  are  angry  with  the  breeze  for  blowing  in  your  face. 
But  when  the  hot  rolls,  coffee,  butter,  and  honey  are 
before  you ;  when  you  have  eaten  a  certam  quantity; 
when  you  have  sipped  your  coffee ;  your  good  humour 
returns,  you   are  reconciled  with    the  worid,    and 
you  recline  at  your  ease,  and  think  of  happiness  and 
cigars.      On  the  present  occasion,  everything  around 
was  calculated  to  please.     Before  and  bdow  us,  the 
Apennines  stretched  out  their  arms  into  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre of  mountains,  covered  with  waving  woods, 
studded  thickly  with  towns  and  villages,  and  over- 
canopied  by  a  sky  of  the  most  brilliant  blue.     Gloae 
at  hand  were  agreeable  faces,  and  nice,  dry,  clean  turf 
to  recline  upon.   So  as  many  of  us  as  smoked  stretched 
ourselves  on  the  grass,  lighted  our  cigars,  and  puffed 
up  clouds  of  fragrance,  wUch  the  ladies  did  not  dislike 
in  the  open  air.     The  reader  will,  of  course,  know  j 
what  I  mean  by  that  drowsy,  dreamy  state  of  existence 
which  is  induced  by  smoking  after  breakfast  or  dinner. 
Your  whole  nervous  system  is  brought  into  complete 
harmony.     Not  a  single  fibre  is  too  tightly  braced,  or 
too  relajced ;  and,  like  the  opium-eater  of  Lebanon,  you 
fancy  yourself  in  Paradise,  or  the  Indies.    But  tlie 
happiness  of  one  of  our  party,  at  least,  was  suddenly 
disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  a  man  itl  military  cos- 
tume, who  took  a  chair,  and  sat  down  by  himself  to 
breakfast.      He  wore  the  Austrian  uniform,  and  ap- 
peared to  eye  us  with  so  much  attention  that  my 
Milanese  friend  became  alarmed,  and  turned  very  pale. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  be  arrested  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  marched  back  towards  Milan.     His  lips, 
therefore,  while  they  held  the  cigar,  trembled  visibly, 
though  he  puffed  away  fiercely  in  order  to  hide  his  agita- 
tion. To  help  him  out  as  far  as  possible,  I  talked  to  him 
of  things  indifferent ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  my  friend 
the  English  captain,  betrayed  him  occasionally  into  a 
laugh,  which,  however,  was  only  one  of  those  laughs  that 
pass  over  the  surface  of  the  mind  when  it  is  filled  with 
bitterness  to  the  core.  The  Austrian  ate  on,  occasion- 
ally playing  with  tha  pommel  of  his  sword,  but  seldom 
withdrawing  his  eyes  from  us,  not  even  while  stirring 
his  coffee.    When  breakfast  was  over,  he  also  lighted 
a  cigar,  and,  taking  up  his  chair,  he  drew  near  us,  po- 
litely requesting  to  be  allowed  to  join  our  circle.    This 
was  the  unkindest  out  of  all ;  for  my  friend  the  Car- 
bonaro  now  felt  sure  it  was  all  over  with  him»  and 
looked  incessantly  round,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  to 
see  iu  what  direction  he  oould  best  make  a  bolt  of  it. 
The  Austrian,  meanwhile,  took  no  notice  of  his  pertur* 
batioD,  bat  smoked  and  talked  in  the  phlegmatic  maimer  \ 
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take  hta  leave,  and  weal  away  wilhoiit  hifing  diBunhod 
the  nunbar  of  our  ondB. 


THB  WHITB  aSKF9NT8  AKD  THB  IBOH  CUWt, 

We  then  resumed  our  jommey;  and,  having  hwM 
and  dined  on  the  way,  arriwi  in  the  eitmig  at  a 
lovely  viUage,  the  name  of  which  I  entMy  forget.  It 
was  situated,  howeiver,  high  up  in  the  mounftaias;  w 
that,  as  niglkt  oame  on,  we  felt  the  ooM,  bitaag  air,  jmt 
as  one  feeb  it  in  the  Alps,  and  were  r^ht  gM,0B  sa- 
tering  the  inn  parlour,  to  find  a  blaaag  fiia  on  tie 
hearth.  Here  we  supped ;  and  the  oaptain  and  I  at 
talking  by  the  chimney  comer  kmg  after  the  mt  of 
the  company  had  retired  to  bed.  He  was  a  reanak^ 
ably  pleasant  oompanioB,  liiil  of  atoriea  md  aueedates, 
by  his  manner  of  relatiag  which  he  amuaed  magieaft. 
Most  of  them  turned  on  inddanta  whiek  had  oeeamA 
daring  his  residenoe  in  tbe  Swiss  ehatoao-  Bat  I  em 
scarcely  venture  to  tell  them  afai%  so  wnA  «f  the 
interest  depended  on  his  manner,  oa  the  toaa  af  kii 
voice,  and  on  the  eamaat,  half-eoidkfeiitial  air  he  at* 
sumed  during  the  nanatioiL  Wehadeaehjuitli^Mil 
a  fresh  cigar,  andatirredthe  fire  up  into  a  rich,  van 
blase  when,  drawing  hia  chair  eftoaer  to  mm, 

"I  will  tell  you  a  atory,''aaid  he,  ^'dboat  ■ystaimi, 
and  the  singular  miatrees of  it  She  mean  eM  hlf, 
proud  of  her  birth,  who  remembered,  with  woaderfbl 
accuracy,  the  aohievemeniB  of  her  aaoeslarB^aad  eovU 
trace  back  her  lineage  beyond  the  earliest  of  the  On- 
sades.  Observing  me  to  be  ntiiar  acMieaad  te  as^ 
nomy,  she  took  it  into  her  head  that  I  moat  abo  he  m 
astrologer  and  a  oonjofor,  and  waa  folly  ysasdid 
that  I  waa  an  ad^t  in  all  the  mysleiiee  of  tha  Uaek 
art.  She  inhabited  one  wing  of  tha  chateaa,  the  le- 
mainder  of  which  riie  had  let  to  aa»  at  a  nat  mt^ 
below  its  value,  merely  for  the  pfeaaore  of  haviog  s 
neighbour  with  whom  ahe  oould  aomethnaa  eonvcne. 

'*One  winter  night,  very  latOp  aaj  man  Frsaoois 
came  into  my  study,  to  infidim  me  that  Madame  h 
Comptesso  wanted  to  speak  with  me.  '  Show  her  ia,' 
said  I ;  and,  with  the  word,  I  got  up  to  reoeive  her. 

"  She  entered  with  a  most  stately  air.  I  proseDtdd 
her  a  ohair  by  the  fire,  and  began,  as  an  Eagiishass 
always  does,  to  talk  about  the  weather,  and  other 
agreeable  things  of  that  sort  This  vaa  evidd^yaot 
the  topic  upon  whieh  the  Countess  vriahed  to  convene. 
She  therefore  stopped  me  short  and  aaid-— 

"'Excuse  me,  monsieur;  but  I  come  to  oomsU 
you  on  a  subject  of  the  utmost  unportaaee,  vhieh, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  at  onee  axplaia.' 

**  I  said  I  should  be  happy  to  hear  whatever  fhe 
had  to  communicate.    She  then  praeaaded; — 

« *  One  of  my  ancestors  was  a  distingaiahed  kn^t 
who,  having  fonght  in  the  HolyLand,  and  aaaBsed, 
great  treasure  by  plundering  the  infidels,  pwcaedei 
afterwards  to  Constantinople^  and  there,  in  a  oertaia 
church,  now  become  a  moaqu^  buried  haaaatb  a  per 
ticular  stone  an  immense  treasure  in  gold  and  jewek 
I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  manuacript  m  which  ell 
the  particulars  of  the  tranaaotMm  are  related;  hot, 
unfortunately,  it  is  imperfeot»  the  naow  of  the  tkuak 
and  the  mosque  being  no  longer  to  be  tend  ia  it' 

"  She  then  handed  the  manoaoript  to  me»  vrilMa 
in  ArabiCi  and  apcmapaniad  Iqr  a  f  leach  tmoalati»« 
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lb. wir  5«dttiMf^  Hiry  oUbt  and  paMblj-  dated  «b  &r 

it»  and  then  inqaired  in  wLai  vbj<.I  4X>ild'  be  of 
sendee  to  her  in  this  matter.-  It  struck  me  that  she 
deaired  I  should  make  a  pygnaiage  to  Gonstautiuople, 
to  recovBir  tiiis  -wmltk  for  -iiec  1  was  mistaken;  her 
^viakwasf^iSrdiffeKeiit  She  only .deainsd  that*  through 
21^  kneiiMge  al  the  langiage  «t'  th»  stars,  1  shpidd 
rereabta  her  the  name  of  the  nMsqne  in  which  the 
tisasjafieiagr  huried ;  upon  vhich,  oUL  as  she  was^  she 
mwid  herfielf  prooeed  to  GonatantiBie|»ie,  and  there 
take  t^  ]Miteasai7'Stq>a  for  leoeiveriig^  possession  of  it. 

*'It  waa  yritk  much  difficulty  that  I  preserved  my 
giarify.;  but  I  assimd.he]:  that  my  intimacy  ^nih 
Uto  stKS  wasby  so  soeana  ao  gveat  aa  she  imagined^ 
aod'tbatatk  wwld  be  difficult,  or>  perhiqas,  impossible 
fcameUi'diaiMNrer-thaname  of  the  mosquoin  question* 
I  waa  'vacdimi»  liowiaerer,  to  hnmoor  her,  beoause 
caaviaeod  ab»  maat  be  mad. 
.  f*  *  iWdl'  saiddw^  tdttex  a  short  panae, '  ve  \rili  dis- 
caas  tkwti jai|ftt«p  aaotkcr  time.  At  present,  I  have  a 
daffarei^.  iKrout  to  aak.  In  ouo  of  tha  vaidts  of  this 
cssi^.l  ^ta  atslMBt  filled  with  gold  and  silver ;  and 
Tiihantaaaabsantk  tvo  small  Tvhita  serpents  uaislly 
taka.their  station  on  the  lid,  io  proteot  tho  treaaore. 
Latdy,hos«HBr«  tfaaserMth&il  gaardiana  ol  my  property 
hairadiBappaaEDd;  and  I  am  now  desispus  tlmt>  durii^  a 
visit  vhiidL  Xmiat  pay  to  Paris,  yon  should  take  dusrge 
ofthfi^ibflst.' 

'' 'Instead. of  the  saqptnW  I  *  I  inqnired,  invofam- 
ta%i 


** ' ¥esj'  aheaspiiedy gnvtHj*  ' Gome,  monsieur,  fol- 
ios me^'  •  • 

**  &>B^ing»  :ahe  rase,  and^  taking  up  a  candle  from 
the  tables  'piocacded  towasds  the  door ;  upon  which  I 
ako  ro^.OHl fiottowed  her,  fidly  persuaded  that  she  re- 
q«Dedia)atBaigkt-sraistOoat  immediately.  Proceeding 
tem^'inoin  €v  nmn^  traversing  l^ng  corridors,  ascend* 
iiig  anddasoBiidfaig'ataiittases^.morriBg  beneath  turrets 
aad  .asebiva]^,  we  lat  length  reached  the  vanlt»  the  door 
of  whish  atte  opened-  with  a  large  .key,  previously  con- 
cealed beM»ih  her  apron.  When  we  entered,  she 
tamed  lomd  and  bcked  the  door  carefully  behind  us; 
then  taking  from;  her  girdle  tiuee  oth^  keys,  she  in- 
setted them  in  tho  chesty  and  taming  them  one  after 
anodier,  the  hd  flew  open;  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  full 
of  silver  and  geld. 

"^This,'  said  she,  'is  what- 1 1  wish  you  to  take 
charge*of  f«r  me.' 

" '  But,  dear  madame,'  said  I, '  it  is  dangerous  to  en- 
trust att  this  pK)perty  with  a  stranger.  Have  you  no 
relative  with,  whom  yon oould more  safdy  deposit  the 
money  F* 

" '  I  ha^anepbew','  she  replied,  with  a  Smile;  'but 
it  is  to  see  bhn  th^'  I  am  going  to  Paris-^and  for  tbc 
rest,  I  em-  put  enthro  confidence  in  you,  if  you  will 
permit  me*' 

**  *  Well,  madame,'  I  replied,  <  if  it  afPords  you  any 
pleasnroy  I  diaM  be  most  happy  to  become  the  succes- 
sor of  the  aerpents.  Tell  me,  however,  before  I  do  so, 
what  amount  of  money  the  chest  contains  P ' 

**  *  Jnat  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  neither 
more  nor  leas.' 

"I  felt  uneasy.  It  waa  impossible  I  should  count 
tho  money  ;  ilnd,  as  thare  was  clearly  a  flaw  in  her 
undentaikKng,  I  could  not  be  sure  ehe  would  not,  on 
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her  retttiCD,  imagine  she  had  left  sixteen  tiionaaivl,  aad^ 
call  me  to  acooaant  for  the  diJSeretace.  Ho?Kver,  i^.waa 
unpossible,  withont  rudeness,  to  escape  from  the  difik' 
cttlty ;  so  I  determined,  at  all  hassrds,  to  become  the 
guardian  of  her  tsBasure— end,  having  .exprossed  myself 
to  that  efiect,  wa  quitted  the  vault. 

**  In  two  or  three  days  the  Gounteaa  quitted  the 
chateau.  Whether  or  not  ahe  ever  went  to  Pucis  is 
more  than  I  can  say.  Weeks  andmontha  passed  over, 
and  I  received  no  letter  from  her.  I  began  to  feel 
uneasy.  She  hsd  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  manner; 
and  should  she  in  any  way  have  come  by  her  death, 
I  might,  for  aught  I  knew,  have  lain  under  the  sua* 
picion  of  having  hastened  her  departure  across  the 
Styx. 

"SpringCBme,and  summer  followed;  and  still  no  newa 
of  the  Countess.  As  1  was  sitting  one  fine  eveniog  in 
the  park,  on  a  camp-stool,  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  linden 
tree,  smoking  a  cigar, and  puffing  itsfragrant  clouds  over 
the  head  of  a  huge  St.  Bernard  dog  that  lay  at.  my 
feet,  I  was  made  sensible  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger 
by  Carlo's  giving  a  sudden  growl. 

" '  Be  quiet,  old  fellow,'  said  I;  and  then,  looking  up, 
I  saw  a  dark,  sinister-looking  man  at  the  distance  of 
about  ten  paces.  He  did  not  wait  to  be  questioned 
respecting  liis  business. 

" '  I  am  come,*  said  he,  looking  respectfully  at  the 
dog,  '  from  Madame  hi  Comtesse,  and  am  desirouji  of 
saying  a  few  words  to  you  in  private.' 

"  He  was,  as  I  now  found,  mi  Italian,  and,  as  I  con- 
jecture, miist  have  served  many  years  among  the  bri- 
gands of  the  Apennines ;  for  a  more  aocomphshed  cut- 
throat, in  appearance,  at  least,  never  crossed  my  path* 

"  *  We  may  be  private  enough  here,'  said  I,  '  so  you 
can  explain  your  business  at  once*' 

"  He  made  no  reply,  but  looked  timidly  at  Garlo^ 

"  '  I  see,  friend,  you  are  afraid  of  tho  dog,'  I  oIf 
served;  'but  there  is  no  necessity.' 

"  I  then  ordered  Carlo  to  rise  and  go  and  lie  down 
under  another  tree  which  I  pointed  out  to  him;  which' 
he  immediately  did,  keeping  his  eyes,  however,  aU  tho 
while  fixed  upon  my  visitor. 

"  The  Italian  now  came  close  to  me,  said  his  name 
was  Mazzio,  and  that  he  was  come  from  the  Countess 
to  remove  and  convey  to  Paris  a  chest  with  three  kicks 
which  lay  in  a  certain  vault,  known,  as  he  said,  to  me. 

"'But,  friend,'  said  I,  'have  you  any  writtaa 
order  ?  * 

'*  He  replied  tliat  he  had  not. 

*'  'Then  you  shall  not  touch  the  chest,'  said  I,  'nor 
any  one  else,  till  the  Countess  herself  arrives.' 

" '  But  should  the  Countess  never  make  her  appear- 
anoe  ?'  said  he,  with  a  significant  grin. 

" '  Why,  in  that  case,  I  will  deliver  it  up  to  her  law- 
ful  heir.' 

" ' That  is  to  me,  signer ;  lam  her  lawful  heir.' 

'"That  may  be ;  but  I  shall  require  you  to  prove  it, 
before  I  deliver  up  my  trust.' 

"  His  lip  quivered,  he  turned  a  little  pale,  and  felt  in 
his  bosom,  as  if  for  a  poniard.  I  was  convinced  he 
had  murdered  the  Countess,  and  was  now  come  to  ged 
possession  of  his  booty.  But  how  he  could  have  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  chest,  it  puzzled  me  to  eon- 
jecture. 

"  'And  where  did  you  leave  tlio  Countess?*  I  ro- 
quiced  ;  p€rceivi)ig  he  was  not  iuclineii  to  break  sileutso. 
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'It  does  not  signify,*  said  he. 

"*Btit,  friend/  I  exdainicd,  'it  docs  signify;  snd 
unless  yon  expWn  at  once,  I  shall  take  jtm  into  ons- 
tody,  nnder  suspicion  of  having  mnrdered  her.* 

** '  No,  yon  won't,  signor,*  replied  the  fellow,  draw- 
ing a  stiletto  from  nnder  his  wadstcoat.  '  I  will  si- 
lence yon  with  that  first.' 

••  He  was  a  robust,  hrawny-looking  ruffian,  with  a 
most  unpleasant  twinkle  about  the  eyes ;  while  I  am 
not,  as  yon  see,  a  very  powerful  man.  But  I  had  aii 
ally  at  hand,  whose  presence  he  had  forgotten.  As 
soon  as  Carlo  noticed  the  change  in  the  tone  of  our 
voices,  he  crept  stealthily  towards  the  spot,  and  the 
moment  Mr.  Mazzio  drew  forth  his  dagger,  sprang 
and  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  had  hun  at  las  full 
length  on  the  ground  in  a  twinkling.  In  the  sudden 
surprise  he  dropped  the  stiletto,  which  I  picked  up, 
and  then  desiring  Carlo  to  let  go  his  hoTd,  bade  my 
worthy  get  up,  and  walk  out  of  the  grounds. 

" '  Or  stay,'  said  I ;  *  I  had  better  get  you  escorted.' 

"I  then  whistled  loudly;  and  Prancois,  and  two  or 
three  sturdy  Swiss  grooms,  came  running  towards  us. 

**  *  Seize  this  fellow,*  said  I.  *  He  is  a  robber  and 
an  assassin.    We  must  get  him  hanged,  if  possible.' 

*'  Signor  Mazzio  now  became  alarmed,  and  entreated 
me,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  not  to  send  him  to 
prison. 

***The  Countess,'  said  he,  'is  alive,  and  in  good 
health,  and  will  be  here  this  very  night.  I  am  her 
nephew's  valet ;  and,  having  accidentsdly  overheard  of 
the  existence  of  the  chest  in  the  vault,  it  struck  me  I 
could  make  a  better  use  of  its  contents  than  her  lady- 
ship. So  now,  do  let  me  go  ?  I  should  die  if  I  were 
compelled  to  face  her.' 

" '  Not  quite  so  fast,  friend,'  said  I ;  *  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  let  you  go  when  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  her 
siifety.  I  shall,  therefore,  keep  you  shut  up  in  a  strong 
room  in  the  chateau;  and  as  soon  as  I  ascertain  by  the 
testimony  of  my  own  eyes,  you  shall  have  my  permis- 
sion to  make  yourself  scarce  if  you  please.' 

"This  was  done;  and,  late  in  the  same  evening,  the 
Countess,  to  my  great  relief,  did,  sure  enough,  arrive. 
She  was  too  much  fatigued  for  me  to  think  of  touching 
upon  the  chest  that  night.  But  next  morning,  on  my 
mentioning  the  subject,  she  observed  with  a  smUe — 

" '  You  are  an  English  gentleman.  That  is  enough. 
If  I  had  remained  absent  seven  years,  I  should  have 
felt  no  apprehension  for  my  property,  had  it  been  ten 
times  as  great ;  and,  to  convince  you  of  the  reality  of 
my  confidence,  I  shall  not  visit,  nor  unlock  the  chest 
until  a  foil  year  and  a  day  after  you  have  left  this  chateau, 
whenever  that  may  be.* 

"  I  returned  her  the  keys,  and  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  she  kept  her  word.  Meanwhile,  however, 
I  ought  to  say  I  had  suffered  Signor  Mazzio  to  effect 
his  escape,  though  I  was  careful  to  relate  to  the  Coun- 
tess what  happened,  that  she  might  not  afterwards 
receive  him  into  her  service,  which  she  would,  other- 
wise, have  been  very  apt  to  do." 

CHAPTEn  XTOT. 
BEATJTT  AND  TEUTH. 

Wherever  the  empire  of  Christianity  extends,  there 
is  a  peculiar  beauty  about  the  Sunday,  The  bustle  of 
business,  the  toil  of  labour,  the  anxieties  of  the  world, 
seem  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  face  of  the 


earth,  and  a  eahffj  sweet,  serene  itmMf^eieof  peaoe, 
to  have  been  substituted  for  them.    TbB  very  sania 
great  dties  shines  more  brightly,  beonfle  its  njs  we 
not  obstructed  by  the  smoke  of  fiamace^  feetones^ 
and  so  on.    Everybody  feeb  thai  it  is  a  day  of  rest; 
and  whoever  has  a  spark  of  rel^ion'm  Um,  is  deepij 
eonsciottfl  that  around  him,  on  all  sidee,  the  sweel  a- 
eense  of  prayer,  from  ndOions  of  lips,  is  ascendin: 
through  the  air,  and  purifying  and  saiietifyiiig  it.  Ok! 
how  precious  is  the  repose  of  that  day.  The  poor  kci 
forward  to  it  as  to  a  renewal  of  life,  as  to  a  seasoa  d 
special  blessing,  when  they  shall  have  leisure  to  recriBi 
their  strength  of  mind  and  body  f<Mr  eneouBfteriog  Ik 
toils  and  £fficulties  of  the  ensuing  week.    Then,  too, 
they  win  surely  hear  the  voice  of  gbid  tidings,  ''peaee 
on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men."    There  is  t 
solemn  hush  in  the  storm  of  wordly  passions  over  ik 
whole  Christian  world,  amid  which  the  still  small  vaa 
of  devotion  is  everywhere  heard  more  or  less  distineth. 
Let  all  those,  therefore,  who  are  t^*wom  a&d  op- 
pressed, bless  the  divine  institution  of  the  Sabbitii, 
which  brings  to  many,  if  not  to  aU,  gHmpses  of  a  bet- 
ter world,  and  opens  by  the  wayside  fountams  of  kpe 
and  gladness  to  refresh  them  during  t&eir  weary  pil- 
grimage towards  Heaven. 

On  awaking  in  the  morning  I  experienced  aD  tbe 
delicious  effects  of  sleeping  on  the  summits  of  mm- 
tains.  On  throwing  open  the  casement,  whidi  the 
chambermaid,  unknown  to  me,  had  closed  in  the  nrr- 
ing,  I  felt  the  in-rushing  of  the  cool  air  inexpTcssWT 
exhilarating.  It  was  laden,  also,  with  the  smis^  4 
distant  bells,  which  seemed  to  say,  like  the  mnenrEN 
voice  from  the  mmaret — "Arise,  yefkithful,  andprn; 
prayer  is  better  than  sleep  !*■  And  this,  suietr,  is  »be 
conviction  of  universal  humanity.  The  oldest  of  tk 
Greek  poets  represents  prayer  as  so  many  daajfetei* 
of  Heaven,  destined  to  move  over  the  earth  in  tl? 
wake  of  crime,  obliterating  its  footsteps  as  thcr  p. 
All  nations,  in  all  ages,  feeling  their  depeodesee  ci 
some  unseen  power,  have  dropped  upon  their  kfiee* 
instinctively,  and  turned  up  their  faces  towards  Hea^'^, 
in  the  hope  of  catching  a  blessing  from  tfaenee.  hwi 
never  is  human  nature  so  grand  orbeantifDi  as  in  tkis 
attitude,  which  Knks,  as  it  were,  the  two  worfds  ♦»> 
gether,  brings  down  Heaven  to  earth,  or  lifts  upert^ 
to  Heaven,  fuses  spirit  and  matter,  and  mAa  tr 
imperfect  material  creature  a  fit  companion  for  semper 

At  the  door  of  the  breakfast  parlour  I  met  Carfotta. 
Bo  you  go  to  mass  to-day  ?**  enquired  she* 
I  go  to  church,"  was  my  reply. 
And  afterwards,"  exclaimed  the  Ce^ytain,  wfco  rzf 
just  then  descending  the  stairs,  "  I  trust  we  sbil  «i 
go  out  into  the  woods,  to  enjoy  one  of  the  loreSr  • 
walks  in  Christendom." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  exclaimed  CSariotta.  •  I  b^  • 
walking  in  woods,  it  is  so  refreshing  to  the  spirit* 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  after  breakout,  iostaa 
of  accompanying  Carlotta  to  mass,  I  went  oat  wiJh  tk 
Dalmatian  and  theMilanese  forawalk.  WMle  theelirA 
bells  were  going  busily,  we  went  up  one  street  asd  dro 
another,  talking,  laughing,  and  enjoying  itt  cheflM 
sunshine.  The  church-goers  in  that  seefaided  ^S?^ 
were  not  numerous,  though  they  probaMf  bsdaU  w 
the  inhabitants,  old  and  young,  who  pmeeedrf  ^ 
cheerful  and  glad  faces  to  offer  up  the  IriMe  of  te 
devotion  to  Heaven.  At  the  bottom  of  aitred^  d*- 
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ludf-^-mile  bom  ike  chiiioH»  we  met  a  young  ]adf  pco^ 
oeediag  tbitborward,  and  leading  a  Kttle  giil,  about 
luae  jFeara  old,  by  ber  band.  Wben  we  bad  approached 
near  eneugb  to  see  ber  face  distinctly,  the  words  "  Ok 
JHostmio,'*  buntfrcHu  the  lips  <^  theMibmeae.  TbeDal- 
isatiui  and  I  wore  silent.  We  walked  0D,aad  passed  the 
la4y,  wbo  moTed,  Mke  a  celestial  vision,  up  tbe  biil. 
Never  einoe  or  before  bave  I  seen  beauty  so  perfect. 
Jio  Madonna  ever  painted  by  Bapbaelyuo  Apbrodite  ever 
sculptured  by  tbe  QeUeuic  chisel,  could  equal  it.  To 
enjoy  anotber  look,  we  turned  round,  walked  rapidly 
up  tiie  hiU,  and  tben  came  leisurely  down  again.  This 
we  repeated  three  times ;  and,  as  we  last  went  by  ber,  I 
thought  I  saw  the  kdy  smile,  not  with  pity,  or  con- 
temptk  or  soom,  but  apparently  with  surprise.  Her 
costume  waa  in  itself,  to  the  last  degree,  graceful.  It 
eensisted  of  an  amber*ooloured  satin  dress,  open  in 
£K>nt,  wifcb  a  rich  laoe  cbemisetteover  tbe  bosom,  and 
a  fine  full  petticoat  of  white  muslin.  On  ber  bead 
was  the  Genoese  veil,  supported  on  the  forehead  by  a 
oonb,  and  drfloending  in.  waving  folds  almost  to  the 
leeL  Her  bair,  tbe  most  exquisite  auburn,  feU  loosely 
over  ber  shoulders  in  large  natural  rix^ts,  unconfined 
below  by  anything ;  but,  behind  tbe  comb,  a  singular 
onuunent  of  plaited  white  satin,  broad  above  but 
Aarrowing  towards  both  ends,  came  down  the  side  .of 
tbe  faoe,  and  was  tied  with  white  ribbon  under  the 
ebia.  Ber  eyes  were  of  tbe  richest  and  brightest  blue ; 
ber  features  regular  as  those  of  Venus  berself,  bar- 
aoBised  by  an  expression  of  unearthly  softness  and 
serenity,  fier  look  was  upturned,  ber  gait  quiet,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  reverence  about  b^,  scarcely  be- 
longing to  this  every^day  world.  Not  a  glance,  not  a 
JDOvement  betrayed  in  ber  tbe  slightest  consciousness 
of  ber  smrpaasing  loveliness.  She  seemed  as  innocent 
as  £ve  b^ore  tbe  fall.  I  qldtted  my  companions,  and 
followed  ber  at  a  distance  to  the  church  Wben  I 
entered,  she  waa  abready  on  ber  knees,  with  ber  arms 
crossed  upon  ber  breast,  in  tbe  attitude  of  profound  de- 
votion. Tbe  light  of  one  of  the  richly  painted  win- 
dows fell  across  ber  figure,  illuminating  it  and  sur- 
mmdiBg  it  witb  a  sort  of  glory.  Her  prayers  found 
no  vent  in  words.  Silent  as  a  statue,  she  looked  up 
towarda  Heaven,  abaorbed  in  extatic  devotion,  and  for- 
getful evidButly  of  all  below.  I  paid  no  attention  to 
the  words  of  tiie  mass-^my  eyes  were  fixed  on  her ; 
and  thda  I  trust  was  pardonable,  as  I  could  never  again 
hope  to  see  anything  so  beautiful  among  God's  crea- 
tures. Some  such  vision  must  bave  dawned  upon 
Baphael's  mind,  and  formed  the  prototype  of  those 
Tirgias  whose  ceLeetial  loveliness  still  adorns  the  walls 
of  cburcbes  and  palaces,  and  imparts  a  charm,  as  it 
mra,  to  the  whole  face  of  Europe.  I  would  give 
much  to  know  that  woman's  fate.  Is  she  happy? 
Did  she,  or  could  she,  find  any  one  worthy  of  her ;  or 
did  religion  detach  her  from  earth,  and  convert  her 
into  one  of  tbe  brides  of  Heaven  ?  However  this  may 
bave  been,  I  felt  that  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  there; 
and  ever  since^  sleeping  or  waking,  tbe  image  of  that 
faee  beams  i^n  my  fancy,  at  times  refreshing  and  in- 
"vigorating  it.  Tbe  preacher  that  day  was  a  Francis- 
can friar,  dad  in  a  loose  brown  hair-clotb  shirt,  witb 
a  sope  about  bis  waist.  He  was  barefoot  and  bare- 
beaded,  and  bad  a  oountenance  of  singular  elevation 
and  noUeneas.  His  text  was  extraoniinary:  *<And 
God  aaidi  let  ibeie  be  light:  andtbeitwai  light.*'    I 


felt  in  a  moment  that  be  was  no  ordinary  man.  He 
should  bave  preaehed  before  statesmen — ^be  sbould 
have  addressed  himself  to  the  great  ones  of  this  worlds 
to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy,  and  make  them  feel 
how  awful  a  thing  it  is  to  sport  witb  tbe  destinies  of 
tbe  human  rac^  and  de&aud  their  brethren  of  their 
birthright.  I  may,  without  the  least  risk  of  misem- 
ploying it,  apply  the  epithet  holy  to  that  friar.  He 
stood  removed  far  above  all  tbe  temptations  and  weak- 
nesses of  this  eartb.  "  I  have  no  ambition,"  aaid  be. 
''  I  ask  in  tins  world  nothing,  even  of  God  himself,  but 
my  daily  bread,  and  his  merciful  forgiveness.  Did  I 
say,  nothing  P  Tea,  I  daily  and  hourly  pray  for  one 
thing  more,  namely,  to  behdd  this  beloved  land  of  Italy 
flooded  witb  tbe  light  of  knowledge — of  that  know- 
ledge of  tbe  truth  whicb  maketb  £cee,  whicb  liftetk 
man  above  chains  and  oppression,  wbiob  rendereth 
him  bumble  indeed,  and,  i^  an  infinite  distance^  acme- 
thing  like  unto  tbe  God  who  made  bim.  Ob !  my 
bretbren,  pray  for  freedom — ^for  the  deliveranoe  of 
Italy.  Pray  that  he  wbo  teacheth  tbe  day-spring  irom 
on  high  to  know  its  pbkce,  may  roll  away  the  darkness 
from  the  face  of  this  country,  and  once  more  pro- 
nounce tbe  revivifying  words  'Let  there  be  light.* 
Eeligion,  my  brethren,  is  nothing  without  knowledge 
but  a  vile  superstition,  than  whicb  nothing  is  more  un- 
pleasing  to  God.  Our  happiness  bere  and  bereafter 
conaists  entirely  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  wbo  ia 
the  weil-spriug  of  all  otber  knowledge.  Toil,  tbeve- 
fore,  without  ceasing,  that  you  may  become  wortby  to 
possess  the  light  which  ligbtetb  man  to  liberty. " 

Mucb  more  to  this  effect  did  be  say,  in  that  sonorous, 
musical  language  of  which  even  despotism  cannot  de- 
prive tbe  ItaUana.  I  could  bavo  embraced  the  friar 
with  all  my  heart.  I  felt  tbe  yearnings  of  a  brother 
towards  him.  He  remembered,  then,  that  Borne  of  old 
was  a  Republic,  and  that  all  Italy  shared  the  freedom 
of  the  Eternal  City ;  and  was  content  with  bread  and  a 
hair-clotb  abirt  so  liiat  be  migbt  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
diffusing  sacred  light  around  him  like  a  star.  Age 
and  the  love  of  truth  had  crowned  bim  witb  mi^fy ; 
and,  doubtless,  be  has  long  ere  this  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  tronblmg, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

C1LLPTERXIX. 
STNOAT  IK  THE  WOODS — THE  BBI6AKD*8  TRaOBDV. 

I  found  the  Captain  seated  at  the  inn  door,  beneath 
a  trellised  roof  of  vines,  smoking  a  buge  cigar,  with 
a  bottle  of  rich  wine  before  bim. 

"  Here  you  are,  my  boy!*'  said  he.  "  Come,  let  me 
fill  you  a  bumper,  just  to  put  you  in  good  humour  for 
our  long  walk.  T^^iere  are  your  lady  friends  P  Gone 
to  mass !  It  must  be  a  charming  thing  that  same  mass, 
for  my  ladies,  though  Protestants,  are  off  to  enjoy  it. 
But  eeeo  /  bere  they  come.  Well,  ladies,  are  you 
peckish  after  mass,  or  shall  we  start  at  once." 

Everybody  voted  that  we  should  lunch  first,  and  tben 
take  our  dinner  out  into  the  woods,  where  tbe  Captain» 
proud  of  his  local  knowledge,  said  he  would  show  us  a 
mountain  tarn  on  tbe  margin  of  which  we  could  dine 
delightfully.  I  am  sadly  afraid  the  reader  will  take 
me  for  an  Epicurean,  from  my  constant  reference  to 
breakfasts,  dinners,  ftc.;  but  he  must  excuse  me.  The 
meal  forms  part  of  the  recolleotion  of  the  place  where 
it  WM  eatw,  and  I  oannot  easily  reoell  tbe  pse  iritboat 
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the  other.  The  Dahnatian  and  Milanese  were  found 
enjoying  a  nap  in  the  garden ;  but  the  Hanoverian  had 
disappeared,  possibly  preferring  a  lonely  walk  to  our 
society.  The  Swiss  were  getting  tipsy  in  a  bower 
dose  at  hand,  from  wliich  clouds  of  smoke  issued 
between  the  vine  leaves,  mingled  with  a  roar  of  baccha- 
nalian songs,  intermixed,  occasionally,  with  ornamental 
oaths. 

We  started  on  foot,  our  dinner  following  us  on  an 
ass,  driven  by  the  son  of  the  master  of  the  mn.  The  Cap- 
tain's family  consisted  of  a  daughter  aged  sixteen,  and  her 
governess,  who  were  severally  escorted  by  the  Dal- 
matian and  the  Milanese.    Madame  B graced  the 

Captain's  side;  and,  as  usual,  I  walked  with  Carlotta, 
whose  costume  on  this  occasion  was  so  curious,  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  describe  it.  Over  a  robe  of  purple 
velvet  she  wore  a  short  pelisse  of  light  blue  silk,  bor- 
dered with  white  fur.  Her  dress  was  fastened  in  front 
with  agraffes  of  pearl,  almost  close  up  to  the  throat ; 
these  terminated  ^ith  the  glittering  of  a  diamond  neck- 
lace, which  issued  on  both  sides  from  beneath  masses 
of  luxuriant  hair.  At  the  wrists,  long,  full  sleeves  of 
lace  shaded  the  fair,  gloveless  hand,  which,  in  the  sun, 
was  covered  with  the  furred  lappet  of  the  pelisse.  Her 
delicate  white  bonnet,  sufficiently  large  to  shelter  her 
face  from  the  sun,  was  ornamented  in  tiie  inside  with 
a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  and  silver  acorns,  which  pro- 
duced the  most  extraordinary  effect,  especially  when 
lighted  up  by  her  bright  blue  eyes.  Carlotta 's  lips 
were  the  reddest  in  the  world,  and  her  teeth  as  white 
as  ivory.  When  she  spoke,  therefore,  and  smiled,  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  looking  at  her.  Her  chin  was 
dimpled,  and  though  there  was  habitually  little  colour 
in  her  face,  it  became  flushed  with  walking,  and  then 
looked  radiant  with  joy  and  health. 

Our  walk  through  the  trees  was  delicious.  There 
was  sufficient  light  and  air  to  nourish,  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
trees,  a  delicate  turf,  half  grass,  half  moss,  on  which  the 
foot  fell  almost  noiselessly.  It  was  like  a  Persian  car- 
pet. .  The  trunks  of  the  trees,  of  all  fonns  and  dimen- 
sions, supporting  an  impenetrable  canopy  of  leaves, 
were  thinned  towards  the  edge  of  the  glades,  and  al- 
lowed chequered  patterns  of  sunshine  to  descend  upon 
the  greensward.  The  most  solemn  stillness  prevailed 
around,  till  it  was  broken  by  our  merry  laugh,  and  the 
dialogues  held  by  Giovanni  \vith  his  ass,  whom  he 
alternately  scolded  and  encouraged,  to  keep  his  couL*ago 
up.  In  one  place  we  had  to  cross  a  dark  stream  by 
.  means  of  stepping-stones.  A  little  to  our  left,  a  patch 
of  sunshine  fell  upon  the  water,  wliich  danced  and 
glittered  as  it  flowed  along,  like  a  liquid  mirror  rippled 
by  the  breeze.  On  the  right,  it  plunged  beneath  um- 
brageous trees,  which  barely  allowed  us  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  its  meandcrings,  as  it  flowed  silently  towards 
the  Mediterranean.  Giovanni  here  took  it  into  his  head 
that  the  rivulet  was  too  deep  for  the  ass,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly wished  to  coax  over  the  stepping-stones.  The 
animal  for  a  long  time  resisted.  Ultimately,  however, 
yielding  to  the  logic  of  a  stout  cudgel,  he  undertook  the 
task;  but  upon  reaching  a  broad  stone  in  mid-channel, 
stood  still,  obstinately  determined  neither  to  advance  nor 
to  retreat.  We  trembled  for  our  dinner.  Giovanni, 
a  boy  of  about  fourteen,  now  saw  clearly  he  had  made 
a  false  move.  The  stone  was  of  considerable  height, 
the  panniers  were  heavy,  the  ass  obstinate,  and  his 
halter  very  weak.    WhuX  was  to  be  done?    We  were 


averse  to  cruelty — y^t  our  ^ipetit^  inbrmed  n  for- 
cibly that  wc  must  dine.     Oar  Milanese  ent  1^  Qcv- 
diau  knot  by  snatching  the  cudgel  from  the  haadi  of 
Giovanni,  and  dealmg  the  ass  so  tremendous  a hknr  ea 
the  crupper,  that  he  could  no  longer  hesitate,  bntphm- 
ging  down  into  the  stream,  made  his  way  to  kndin  the 
bast  way  he  Qould.    One  or  two  bottles  were  cra^Bd  is 
the  operation,  and  shed  their  rich  contents  into  tlie 
stream,  to  our  inexpressible  disappointment  However, 
there    was   no   help  for   it,  so  on  we   west  till 
we  reached  the  banks  of  the  tarn,  literally  a  mountain 
gem;  so  beautiful  was  its  situation,  so  magnifioeBt 
the  clifls  arising  from  it  on  all  sides^  save  the  nunm 
gap  by  whioh  wo  had  entered  into  the  basin.    Just 
figure  to  yourself  a  sheet  of  water  about  half-a-mile  is 
circumference,  with  precipices,  several  hundred  feet 
high,  sloping  upwards  from  its  edge,  aaid  teimuialiog 
in  crags  and  pinnacles,  in  some  places,  poiiited  as 
needles.     Wherever  a  scrap  of  earth  would  aOov  vcg^ 
tation  to  take  root,  there  small  trees  and  shrubs  fea- 
thered the  accUvity,  tumbling  and  waving  their  nD^ 
gated  foliage  over  the  abyss.     It  vasy  dGnabtless,  an  aa- 
cient  crater ;  and  fiery  lava  had  hissed  and  boiled  wkcR 
that  peaceful  lake  now  spread,  gUttenng  is  th&8a&  We 
sat  down  on  large  stones  dose  to  the  iriter*8  edge,  aai 
taking  out  our  solid  materials,  with  the  bottks  vJocli 
remained,  we  set  about  enjoying  ooneLres  after  the 
true  English  fashion,  the  Captain  presiding,  as  his  ei- 
perience  entitled  him  to   do.       There  max  roast 
fowls,  and  small  birds,  delicious  cold  salmoiypRseifBd 
fruits,  jellies^  and  pastry,  with  wines  of  eraiy  hue  and 
flavour.     Everybody  contributed  a  good  keen  appetite; 
and  Carlotta,  in  particular^  made  great  w^  wM  the 
fowls,  for  which  she  entertaioed  a  great  partiality. 

Madame  B ,  also^  and  the  other  ladies,  perfoioial 

their  parts  well;  nor  did!  any  of  ua  ahaink  from  the 
wine,  which  circulated  in  profusion,  till  wo  were  all 
in  the  best  humour  in  the  world.  I  should  ofaacne 
that  Giovanni  was  not  excluded  from  our  circle;  and 
as,  of  course,  he  could  not  be  separated  from  hia  eom- 
panion,  he  also  petitioned  for  the  admission  of  the  ass, 
which,  as  Giovanni  expressed  i^  ate  hread  and  diaak 
wine  like  a  Christian. 

We  all  of  us  noticed  a  very  extraordiBanr  ledge  of 
rock,  projecting  from  between  two  pinnanlea,  abofe 
three  hundred  feet,  at  least,  over  our  heads. 

"That  ledge,"  said  Giovanni,  "wasnothmg  ago 
Uie  scene  of  a  sad  tragedy,  which  phmged  the  ^^ 
of  this  neighbourhood  into  gdel  Then  was  a  brigand 
in  the  mountains,  who  often  disguised  hinsdt  tsad 
descended  to  our  village  to  purohaae  pnynaions.  (k 
one  of  these  occasions  he  saw  a  beantiM  girl  tlie 
daughter  of  a  Tine-grower,  who  lives  dose  to  our  hoase; 
and,  being  a  lawless  person,  he  determined  to  steal  her 
away. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  easy  to  put  his  design 
into  execution ;  for  the  young  girl  seldooi  went  oat 
after  dark,  and  in  the  day  tune  it  would  hue  been 
next  to  impossible  to  effect  his  purpose,  there  were  ao 
many  persons  stirring.  But  there  is  an  old  pnmb, 
which  says,  '  Where  th^re  is  a  will  thete  is  a  vsT'* 
The  brigand  descended  at  night  to  the  village,  fariagi^l^ 
along  with  him  a  small  ladder,  whioh  he  had  hisnetf 
constructed.  This  he  placed  against  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  our  neighbour's  house,  and,  dimfaiiigBphaatiif, 
forced  open  the  easement,  and  entered  a  bed^rooa, 
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wbiA  wae  that  of  the  father  tod  mother.  Here  he  had 
the  audacity  ta  kindle  a  lamp,  by  means  of  a  flint  and 
steel  whieh  he  had  brought  with  him.  He  then  drew  a 
large  piatol  from  bis  pocket,  and,  approachmg  the  bed, 
deteniiiied  to  shoot  them  both  should  they  awake. 
Sound  sleep,  however,  preserved  their  lives.     He  then 
proceeded  into  the  next  room,  where  he  found  the  young 
woman's  brother,  a  stout  young  man  of  about  ilve-and- 
twenty.    He  also  was  asleep,  for  it  was  past  midnight. 
In  the  mom  adjoining,  the  brigand  found  the  girl,  over 
vhose  mouth  he  passed  a  tight  bandage,  tying  it  firmly 
behind  the  head.  By  doing  this  he  awakened  her,  but 
she  could  not  speak ;  and,  holding  the  pistol  to  her 
Bead,  he  swore  if  she  straggled  he  would  shoot  her  on 
the  spot*    He  then  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
her,  atmggling,  through  her  father  and  mother's  bed- 
zoom  ;  and,  getting  out  through  the  window,  descended 
the  ladder,  where  he  placed  her  on  her  feet,  and,  seizing 
hur  by  the  arm,  forced  her  along.    A  neighbour,  who 
luq^ned  ait  this  moment  to  be  looking  out  through  her 
window,  saw  the  young  girl  struggling  hard  with  the 
Jbiigand ;  and,  in  the  contest,  the  bandage  fell  off  her 
moutL     She  than  shouted  with  all  her  might,  waked 
her  lither,  notiier,  and  brother,  together  with  several 
nci^tboan,  wbo  all  uowroshedont  to  give  chase.  The 
brigand  now  once  more  snatched  her  in  his  arms,  and 
jQcoeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  into  the  woods.  How 
he  forced  her  along  is  not  known;  but  her  cries  directed 
the  pursuit  for  some  time.    At  length,  however,  she  bc- 
eame  silent,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  had  killed  her.  The 
night  passed  on,  and  tho  dawn  began  to  break,  when 
the  brigand  and  lus  shivering  captive  were  seen  high 
up  amoug  the  rocks,  making,  as  it  was  supposed,  to- 
wards lus  cave.    The  pursuit  now  recommenced  with 
fresh  abciity.  Father,  brother,  and  neighbours,  climbed 
the  rocks,  spreading  themselves  so  as  to  encompass  the 
brigand  on  all  sides,  and  to  force  him  towards  yonder 
precipice,  where,  it  was  thought,  he  must  of  necessity 
sorrender.    Powerful  as  he  was,  he  gradually  became 
exhausted,  by  being  forced  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
his  captive  in  his  arms.  His  exertions,  therefore,  slack- 
ened; and  Uie  villagers  approached  nearer  and  nearer.  In 
order  to  intimidate  them,  he  drew  one  of  his  pistols,  and 
fired.    No  one  was  hart ;  but,  with  the  second,  he  shot 
the  brother,  who  fell,  staggering,  into  his  father's  arms. 
The  neighbours,  now  seeing  that  blood  had  been  shed, 
likewise  grew  ferocious,  andrushing  towards  the  brigand, 
determined  to  take  his  life.  He  retreated  towards  yonder 
ledge,  and  threatened  them  that,  if  they  did  not  stand 
still,  he  would  plunge  over  it,  with  the  girl  in  his  arms. 
Tiiey  treated  this  as  a  vain  menace  intended  to  arrest 
their  progress ;    but  the  girl,  who  had  by  this  time 
learned  the  character  of  her  captor,  entreated  them  to 
desisl.     She  shuddered,  and  shrunk  back  from  the 
dreadful  depth  before  her.    Underneath,  there  were 
several  hundred  feet  of  rock,  and  a  deep  lake.    The 
head,  as  you  must  feel,  gentlemen,  turns  giddy  even  in 
looking  up ;   you  may  easily  conceive,  therefore,  what 
it  most  be  to  look  down  from  that  tremendous  height. 
But  the  blood  of  the  villagers  was  heated.       They 
dashed  forward,  the  brigand  still  waving  them  back 
with  his  hand,  and  uttering  the  most  fearful  threats 
and  impKcatioas.    Every  instant,  he  drew  nearer  and 
neaxer  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  His  face  grew  pale  with 
rage.    Ha  seized  the  giri  by  the  haur  of  her  head ;  he 
.tUnok  his  denohed  fist  at  hi^  punuers ;  he  fQamed  at 


the  month  like  a  mad  dog ;  and  then,  mustering  up  all 
his  force  and  all  his  fury,  plunged  with  the  girl  over 
the  ledge;  and,  whirling  about  in  the  air,  and  bounding 
from  crag  to  crag,  they  were  presently  dashed  upon  the 
slope  which  sinks  yonder  into  the  lake.  Their  bodies 
were  immediately  found,  indescribably,  mutilated  and 
disfigured ;  and  the  brother  and  sister,  the  only  hopes 
of  their  parents,  were  buried  in  one  grave.  A  hole  in 
the  mountain  received  the  corpse  of  the  brigand.  The 
mother  lost  her  senses,  and  may  still  every  day  be  seen 
sitting  at  her  door,  asking  the  passers-by  if  they  have 
seen  Bianca,  and  if  they  can  tell  her  when  she  will 
come  back.  Her  husband  lives  to  watch  over  her; 
and  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  whole  country 
round  who  does  not  pause  to  cast  a  pitying  blessing 
on  Bianca's  mother,  and  on  the  husband  who  so  ten- 
derly watches  over  her." 


CHAPTEH  XX. 
DIALECTICS  IN  SMOKK. 

The  reader  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  f^r  not  enter- 
ing here  into  the  military  history  of  the  Bocchetta,  and 
telling  him  how  the  Imperialists  forced  it  in  1746,  and 
thus  opened  themselves  a  way  to  Genoa.  All  this  sort  of 
information  may  be  obtained  elsewhere.  I  only  under- 
take to  describe  my  own  movements,  with  what  I  saw, 
felt,  and  heard.  It  belongs  to  learned  travellers  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  annals  of  former  generations, 
and  relate  the  fortunes  of  all  the  cities  and  countries 
through  wliich  they  passed.  My  task  is  a  much  humbler 
one,  and  I  cheerfully  abandon  to  them  all  the  honour 
and  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  grandeose  style  of 
writing.  It  will  be  understood  that  we  did  not  remain 
all  night  on  the  borders  of  the  tarn,  but  returned 
early  to  our  inn,  where  we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a 
hot  supper.  Some  physicians,  I  believe,  condemn  this 
meal  as  the  prohfic  parent  of  nightmare,  apoplexy,  and 
what  not.  Bat  I  hke  it,  nevertheless,  especially  when 
it  is  eaten  in  company  with  pleasant  people,  whose 
voices,  looks,  and  smiles  impsurt  to  it  a  better  relish 
than  the  finest  sauce.  On  the  present  occasion  we 
had  an  immense  treat,  fresh  trout  and  grayling,  known 
to  our  neighbours  by  the  poetic  name  of  ombre  cheva- 
lier— I  suppose  because  of  its  darting  through  clear 
streams  like  a  shadow.  These  delicate  fish,  nicely 
fried,  and  served  up  like  Turkish  cababs,  hissing  hot, 
appeared  much  to  the  taste  of  all  present.  The  Cap- 
tain  pronounced  them    magnificent;    and  Madame 

B ,  in  all  such  matters  quite  his  echo,  prote:?ted 

she  had  never  tasted  anything  so  good  in  her  life. 
Carlotta  was  much  of  the  same  opinion.  The  rest  of 
the  party,  no  way  inclined  to  get  up  a  controversy  on 
the  subject,  agreed  with  us  to  a  tittle.  So  we  ate,  and 
were  very  merry,  as  people  should  be  who  have  no- 
thing on  their  consciences.  It  would  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, to  grant  a  monopoly  of  praise  to  the  fish,  since 
the  wine  was  no  less  deserving  of  commendation.  It 
sparkled  in  the  glasses  like  liquid  amber,  .and  diffused 
around  a  delicious  aroma,  enough  of  itself  to  intoxi- 
cate a  poet.  Let  no  one  misunderstand  me  if  I  con* 
fess  Hove  wine.  Not  for  its  own  sake — God  forbid ! 
— ^but  for  that  of  the  agreeable  things  to  which  it 
gives  birth  among  pleasant  people.  It  operates  like 
moral  sunshine  on  the  human  countenance;  it  adds  fresh 
brightness  to  the  brightest  eyes ;  and,  as  it  lies  cradled 
in  glittering  crystal,  appears  half  conscious  of  the  ideaa 
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it  is  ci4[>al)le  ol  inspiring.  No  ]»hilo8opher,  I  admit, 
lias  yet  discovered  the  way  in  which  it  impregnates 
the  brain,  and  caUs  into  being  swanns  of  gorgeous  fan- 
cies, flashes  of  fieiy  wit,  modrfications  of  grotesque  and 
comic  humour,  that  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  But  though 
the  metaphysics  of  the  affair  may  baf&e  us,  we  cannot 
be  at  all  mistaken  respecting  the  pUin  matter  of  fact. 
Half  the  literature  of  the  old  world  owes  its  charms 
to  wine.  How  the  poets  revel  in  the  subject !  How 
they  boast  of  those  **  noe^  cenaque  deorem''  over 
which  the  Ealemian  sheds  its  perfume,  and  where 
the  Chian,  or  Maneotic  imparted  fresh  wings  to  the 
imagination !  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  they  were  all  in 
reality  as  sober  as  quakers,  and  drank  diiefly  out  of 
those  fabulous  bowls  which  were  served  up  to  the  gods 
of  Olympus. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  reader,  especially  if  a  lady,  is 
of  a  tolerant  disposition;  otherwise,  I  shall  scarcely 
obtain  forgiveness  for  my  frequent  introduction  of 
cigars.  But  how  can  one  draw  a  true  picture  if  he 
omit  the  piuicipal  figure  P  And  where  smokers  are 
assembled,  your  cigar,  like  the  Zeus  of  the  old  Orphic 
hymn  writer,  is  first,  last,  and  middle.  At  all 
events,  as  soon  as  wo  began  to  feel  ourselves  comfort- 
able after  supper,  the  Captain  brought  out  lus  case, 
fllled  with  choice  Lo^  dot  Amigot,  and  politely  handed 
it  round.  No  one,  of  course,  refused  the  proffered 
weed.  Experience  had  taught  us  that  the  ladies  were 
tolerant ;  so  we  all  lighted  at  once,  and  were  soon  en- 
veloped in  an  ambrosial  doud,  as  thick,  if  not  as  fra- 
grant, as  that  in  which  ^rmm^  0un  n  tuu  mfifmirmf  em- 
braced Hera  on  Olympus. 

Who  that  had  seen  us  then,  overflowing  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  as  serene,  pacific,  and  dreamy 
as  opium-eaters,  would  ever  have  imagined  the  topic 
wliich  Attt  threw  in,  like  the  apple  of  discord,  among  us. 
Military  men  are  often  great  theologians,  it  being  a 
rule  in  this  world,  that  people  always  best  like  to  talk 
about  what  they  do  not  understand.  Our  Captain  pos- 
aessed  this  fine  quality,  and  being,  of  course,  a  Protes- 
tant, contrived — Heaven  knows  how ! — to  engage  us 
all  in  a  discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  churches.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
Carbonaro  locked  down  with  supreme  contempt  on 
all  churches,  and,  indeed — ^which,  however,  is  a  veiy 
different  thing—  on  all  religions,  also.  He  had  been 
taught,  poor  fellow,  to  believe  that  complete  liberty  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  emancipating  the  mind  from  all 
its  preconceived  notions,  whether  true  or  false ;  and 
lus  creed,  aooordiugly,  was  the  most  compendious 
imaginable,  since  he  believed  nothing;  but,  like  another 
person  of  our  acquaintance,  who  shall  here  be  nameless, 
he  had  not  a  metaphysical  head,  and  therefore,  though 
he  argued  a  great  deal,  there  was  nothing  in  it.  He 
had  read  '*  liimettrie,"  and  the  *^  Systcme  de  hi  Na- 
ture,'* peeped  into  Kant,  and  Hegel,  !Fichte,  and  Sehel- 
ling,  and  amused  himself  occasionally  with  Yanini 
and  Giordano  Bruno.  He  had,  accordingly,  a  great 
deal  to  say,  and  said  it  with  an  easy  dogmatism,  weU 
calculated  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant. 

With  this  redontable  young  gentleman,  the  Captain, 
in  one  of  his  airy  mental  excursions^  oame  into  colli- 
lion.  Bui  materialism  is  an  unfruitful  and  uninviting 
topic;  and,  to  my  very  great  relief,  the  Dalmatian 
adrdtly  shifted  the  ground  of  argument,  and  brought 

il  f^ond  to  tho  ohuira  of  CrtiwSoiam>    Be  thought^ 


not  without  some  reason^  that  tliere  is  a  Uiioa  ia 
religion  as  in  other  things,  and  that  in  the  histot;  of 
the  world,  faiths  come  iu  and  out  like  ru&  and  fir. 
thingale^  though  sometimes  under  new  names ;  bat 
Catholicism  he  maintained  to  be  the  creed  boat  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  man  in  Uus  world,  mads  up  as  it 
\&  of  mystery,  dogmatism,  and  an  incessant  ^q^eal  to 
the  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  Its  mysteries  ara  cal* 
oulated  to  excite  and  keep  alive  our  cuiosity;  its 
dogmatism  subdues  our  will ;  its  poetical  chaoeter  ad- 
dresses itself  to  our  imaginations,  and  transports  w  into 
a  world  of  soft  iJlusinns  infinitely  delightful  to  theniiuL 

"  But»  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  the  Captaio, "  what 
signifies  this  if  it  be  false;  as  I  maintain  it  to  be.  It 
has  had  its  day,  however,  and  is  now  dying  o«t« 
People  fancy  they  see  tokens  of  revival  in  Afj^and, 
France,  and  elsewhere,  because  a  few  mystiail  pnesta 
and  clergymen,  eager  for  eodeaiastical  dGnunatioD,  an 
labouring  to  diffuse  an  artificial  enthusiasai  for  niehcik 
wax  tapers,  high  altars,  beads^  oopea,  and  dahnstifi. 
But  does  the  lustory  of  *»ft"Vi«<l  afford  one  single  ex- 
ample of  the  resuscitation  of  an  old  creed  ?  No,  aii^ 
a  religion,  once  dead,  is  dead  for  ever," 

''But  can  a  religion  be  dead,"  interposed  Gaibtta, 
*'  when  it  has  an  altar  in  every  heart — when  it  plaoa 
us,  morning  and  evening,  on  our  knees — ^when  it  be- 
gets hourly  in  us  a  fresh  sense  of  dependence  oa 
Heaven,  and  a  constant  desire  to  do  whiter  is  beat 
for  those  around  us?*' 

**  My  dear  young  lady,"  replied  the  Captain,  "it  is 
Christianity,  not  Catholicism,  which  does  tiiat." 
They  are  the  same  thing;"  said  Garlotta. 
Exactly,"  exclaimed  the  Carbonarou 

Madame  B felt  much  perplexed.    In 
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respects^  she  liked  the  heretical  Captain;  but  ss  bar 
understanding  had  idways  been  in  prieitiy  ka&g- 
strings,  she  thought  that  however  pleasant  he  mig^ 
be  in  this  world,  he  would  certainly  be  damned  in  tbe 
next.  However,  it  was  for  this  worid,  and  not  tk 
next,  that  she  deeired  to  marry  him;  and  therefoie  afae 
dissembled  her  condemnation  of  his  heresy,  andadroitlj 
led  us  back  to  more  pleasant  topics,  for  whiob  I 
fdt  deeply  indebted  to  her.  It  was,  indeed,  foil  tine, 
since,  wiUi  the  exception  of  Caiiotta,  evccy  body  bad 
begun  to  wear  a  oontrovecsial  aspect,  and  to  look  as 
fierce  and  threatening  as  two  bulb  befoce  a  herd  of 
eows  in  a  meadow.  Even  the  infiuRnne  oi  Im  dm 
Amigi»  might  not  have  sufficed  to  ke^  us  frieads. 
Man's  religion  or  irreligion  is  his  private  property,  aad 
therefore  he  feels  excessively  soro  when  other  people 
rudely  trespass  upon  it  Indeed,  we  are  as  jealoDS  of 
it  as  we  are  of  our  wives»  and  are  quite  as  reaci^  to 
resent  an  insnlt  offered  to  it    Doubly  valuable,  that- 

fore,  was  the  politic  interposition  of  Madame  B ^ 

and  long  nmy  she  enjoy  the  blessiog  whieh  sttacbes 
to  the  peace-maker,  f^eah  cigars  were  lighted,  fxeab 
bumpers  filled  up;  and  when  at  last  we  parted  for  tk 
night,  it  was  as  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  Wr 
had  steered  nicely  between  Boylla  and  Chaiybdia^  sod 
retired  to  bed  not  only  whole  in  bones,  but  with  whok 
tempers.    It  was  a  oontnmsrsy  spoiled. 

As. the  reader  is,  of  course,  well  acqaauted  witb 
the  Anabasis,  he  will  remember  with  whatnqptaetbe 
Greek  soldiers  beheld,  from  the  anmnut  of  oeiiainsBOBB- 

tains,  the  broad,  jittering  expanse  of  the  Enxisc^  aid 

win  tiiej  nuhed  tonra:d,  bivMli^^ 
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dadmig  ilieir  shields^  excUiimng  ^Tkalata,  tkalaia," 
(**  The  sea,  tlie  sea**).  I  am  not  aaliamed  to  say  that  I 
experienced  something  of  the  same  delight  when,  from 
the  snmmit  of  the  Boochetta,  I  eanght  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Inexpressibly  bright  and  bine 
was  its  snrface ;  bnt  it  was  not  its  brightness,  it  was 
not  its  colonr,  that  acted  like  a  spell  on  the  ima- 
gination. It  was  the  thonsand  associations  that  had 
been  created  in  my  mind  ever  since  boyhood,  that  lent 
to  the  aspect  of  it  so  powerful  a  charm.  All  the  glory 
of  the  Koman  Bepnblic  seemed  to  be  nnroUed  npon 
its  bosom.  The  galleys  which  bore  the  men  who  con- 
qnered  the  world,  and  pnt  their  democratic  feet  npon 
the  necks  of  so  many  kings,  had  plonghed  those  waves, 
which  roll  as  freshly  now  before  the  breeze  as  when 
the  prows  of  the  early  consuls  dashed  throngh  them 
in  the  rapture  of  youthful  freedom. 

We  now  descended  rapidly  into  the  valley  which 
leads  to  Genoa,  foflowing  nearly  all  day  the  course 
of  the  river  which  has  its  embouchure  near  that  city. 
I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  this  was  the  least 
pleasant  day  of  the  whole  journey.  We  had  contracted 
something  like  a  friendship  for  each  other,  and  felt  that 
we  were  here  to  part,  some  in  one  direction,  some 
in  another.  The  Milanese  conspirator  could  not,  more- 
over, forget  what  dangers  and  difficulties  lay  before 
him.  Without  a  passport  he  could  not  enter  Genoa ; 
and  how,  without  a  passport,  was  he  to  embark  on  any 
ship  or  steamer  P  These  embarrassing  thoughts  occu- 
pied his  mind,  and  kept  him  silent.  The  Hanoverian 
and  Dalmatian  had  each  his  peculiar  cause  of  anxiety. 
Carlotta  and  her  mamma  were  almost  sad.  The  Cap- 
tain's family  was  not  addicted  to  talking,  so  that  the 
task  of  keeping  up  the  ball  was  left  entirely  to  him  and 
me.  He  was  an  old  traveller,  and,  therefore,  always 
endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  his  time.  He  formed 
no  sudden  likings  or  dislikings.  He  had  a  smile  and  a 
pleasant  word  for  evcrj'body,  could  discuss  all  common- 
place topics  with  fluency,  regarded  everybody  around 
him  as  part  of  his  amusement,  and  vras  intensely  self- 
satisfied  and  comfortablewhetherwhenthcyleft  him  they 
went  East  or  West,  to  the  antipodes  or  to  the  devil.  It 
mattered  not  a  jot  to  him;  he  had  seen  them,  he  had  con- 
versed with  them,  and  when  they  vanished  he  thought 
as  little  of  the  circumstance  as  the  dispersion  of  a  cloud 
in  a  summer  sky.  Of  this  philosophy  he  was  proud ; 
and  some,  perhaps,  might  have  envied  him.  I  confess 
I  did  not.  I  regret  parting  with  people,  especially  if 
their  company  has  given  mo  much  pleasure ;  and,  there- 
fore, with  all  the  efforts  I  could  make,  I  was  unable  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  delightful  little  party 
would  be  broken  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  I  should 
have  once  more  to  be  thrown  amongst  entire  strangers. 
About  a  mile  from  Genoa,  the  Milanese  took  his  leave 
of  us,  shaking  hands  with  more  heartiness  than  I  ex- 
pected. He  evidently  felt  much  regret ;  and,  as  he  went 
off,  I  sincerely  wished  success  to  him  and  his  cause. 
Presently  we  rattled  into  the  streets  of  Genoa,  stopped 
in  the  inn  yard,  shook  hands,  took  our  leave  of  each 
other,  and,  in  ten  minutes,  I  found  myself  in  a  plea- 
sant little  bed-room  overlooking  the  sea,  the  breeze 
from  which  was  blowing  softly  in  at  the  open 
windows.  

CHAFTlSft  XXI. 
COLUMBUS  AND  THB  VIB0I5. 

You  have  J  of  conrse,  experienced  that  sudden  collapse 


of  the  mind  which  fdlows  npon  theheeb  of  pr6tnieted 
excitement.  Everything  i^ve,  around,  and  below 
you,  seems  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  Your  coffee 
is  iMd,  your  supper  is  worse,  the  smoke  of  your  cigar 
smells  like  assafoetida.  When  you  go  to  bed,  you  can*t 
sleep,  and  your  waking  thoughts  are  like  so  many 
hell^h  dreams.  I  began  to  think  what  a  fool  I  was 
to  leave  home,  and  travel  thousands  of  miles  by  sea  and 
land,  just  to  see  a  river,  a  few  old  walls,  columns,  and  a 
rabble  of  dirty  Arabs.  Could  not  I  read  about  them,  and 
be  contented  ?  And  then,  how  cruel  it  was  to  leave  my 
wife  and  children,  and  the  cholera  committing  fright- 
ful ravages  along  the  frontier,  and  just  upon  the  point 
of  entering  Switzerland.  I  should  positively  never 
see  them  again.  For  was  not  the  plague  always  in 
Egypt?  Did  not  the  desert  swarm  with  robbers? 
Were  there  not  crocodiles  in  the  Nile  big  enough  to 
swallow  me  at  a  single  mouthful  ?  Were  there  not 
fevers  of  all  shades  and  hues  in  Alexandria,  in  Cairo,  and 
all  the  way  up  the  valley  ?  It  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  thought  of  these  things  in  time.  And 
then,  would  my  constitution  hold  out?  Was  I  not  al- 
ready immensely  fatigued  ?  Was  I  not  thin  ?  Was 
I  not  feverish?  Was  I  not,  in  short,  utterly  be- 
deviled ?  In  this  pleasant  frame  of  mind  I  went  to  bed, 
where,  instead  of  enjoying  sweet  sleep,  and  getting 
comforted  and  refreshed,  my  torments  were  increased 
a  hundredfold.  No  sooner  had  I  extinguished  the 
candle,  than  the  enemy  descended  on  me  in  myriads, 
in  the  shapes  of  infenud  mosquitoes,  which  stung  me 
almost  to  madness.  I  battled  with  them  manfully. 
I  killed  them,  hundreds  at  a  time,  on  my  forehead  and 
on  my  cheeks,  till  my  hands  and  face  were  covered 
with  blood.  Still  their  numbers  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  to  be  diminished.  They  renewed  the  attack  as 
long  as  there  was  a  whole  place  left  on  my  skin,  and 
then  stuck  their  stings  into  the  wounds  made  by  their 
predecessors.  If  I  had  known  Sterne's  chapter  of  curses 
by  heart,  I  would  gladly  have  leveUed  it  against  mos- 
quitoes and  all  Genoa,  which  I  pronounced  all  night  long 
to  be  one  of  the  avenues  to  Tartarus.  Once  I  fancied 
it  would  be  a  fine  stroke  of  northern  policy  to  \iTap 
my  head  in  the  sheet ;  but,  besides  that  I  should  soon 
have  been  stifled  on  accotmt  of  the  heat  of  the  room, 
large  numbers  of  the  foe  insinuated  themselves  along 
with  me  under  the  fallacious  covering,  and  appeared 
to  sting  me  more  at  their  ease.  So,  giving  up  all 
hope  of  sleep,  and  of  remission  from  torment,  there  I 
lay,  uttering  all  sorts  of  imprecations,  till  the  dawn. 
Then,  however,  as  if  by  magic,  every  little  winged  devil 
took  its  flight,  and  I  enjoyed  two  or  three  hours  of  de- 
licious sleep.  When,  very  late  in  the  morning,  the 
chambermaid  came  to  call  mc,  she  uttered  a  loud  ex- 
clamation on  seeing  the  state  of  my  face,  and  be^ed 
a  thousand  pardons.  It  had  been  all  her  fault,  she 
said,  for,  not  remembering  that  I  was  a  stranger,  she 
had  omitted  to  pull  down  the  mosquito  curtains,  which 
had  hung  uselessly  over  my  head  all  m'ght.  She  de- 
sired me,  however,  to  remain  quietly  in  bed,  and  left 
the  room.  Betuming  presently,  she  brought  along 
with  her  a  cup  of  delicious  coffee,  and  a  thin,  white, 
warm  liq\iid,  in  a  basin,  in  which  she  dipped  a  small 
bit  of  muslin,  and  bathed  my  forehead  and  face,  which 
were  dreadfully  swollen.  I  forgot  to  inquire  what  the 
liquid  was;  but  it  almost  immediately  relieved  the 
pain,  and,  in  the  oonrse  of  half*aii-hoar,  reduced  the 
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Bwelliug  considerably,  so  that  I  was,  at  all  events,  fit 
to  be  seea.  I  tlieu  got  up,  aiid  dressed,  and,  bj  eleveu 
o'clock,  was  seated  in  the  coffee-room  smoking  a  cigar. 
A  little,  withered,  old  man,  who  sat  there  smoking 
also,  asked  me  if  I  had  erer  been  at  Genoa  before.  I 
replied  in  tlie  negative, 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  let  me  tell  yon  of  the  only  curi- 
osity worthy  of  notice  which  this  city  contains.  It  is 
the  portrait  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary man  produced  in  these  latter  ages.  I  have 
traversed  the  Atlantic  in  Ids  track;  I  have  explored 
every  isUnd  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  I  have  sailed  from 
Cape  Horn  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  my  mind  has  all  the 
wliile  been  filled  with  the  image  of  Columbus,  whose 
genius  gave  the  new  world  to  the  old.*' 

I  thanked  liim  sincerely  for  his  information,  and 
asked  him  where  the  portrait  was  to  be  found. 

"  I  will  take  you  to  the  house,"  said  he.     "  It  is  at 
present  in  the  possession  of  a  priest,  a  very  old  friend  of 
mine,  who  will  have  great  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  you." 
"  Shall  we  go  at  once  ?  "  I  inquired. 
"  With  all  my  heart ! "  cried  the  old  sailor. 
And  forth  we  issued,  puffing  our  cigars  as  wc  went. 
Ho  inquired  in  what  direction  I  was  travelling;  and, 
when  I  mentioned  Greece  and  Egypt,  he  said  he  had 
been  in  both  countries,  had  smoked  a  cigar  on  the  Acro- 
polis, bathed  in  the  waters  of  Castalia,  spent  a  night  in 
the  Catacombs,  and  drank  from  a  bucket  at  the  bottom 
of  Joseph's  Well.    He  was  now  on  a  voyage  to  the  Ber- 
mudas ;  but,  as  the  ship  would  not  .sail  in  less  than 
three  days,  he  said  it  would  afford  him  infinite  pleasure 
to  be  useful  to  me  in  the  meantime.    When  we  had 
reached  onr  point  of  destination,  he  handed  me  over  to 
the  priest,  and  went  away  to  transact  some  business  in  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  city.     The  priest,  a  jolly  old 
fellow,  whose  ample,  portly  figure,  formed  a  complete 
contrast  with  that  of  his  friend,  took  me  straight  up 
stairs,  where  he  withdrew  a  curtain  from  a  picture, 
which  I  found  to  be  a  portrait  of  a  womaii. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "this  is  not  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, but  the  blessed  Virgin." 

"  It  is  all  one,"  answered  he ;  "  and  for  the  rest,  I 
I  have  sold  the  picture  of  the  great  navigator,  long 
ago,  but  thought  you  would  like  to  see  this  fine  work 
of  art,  which  is  also  for  sale." 

"  I  don't  buy  picturcii,"  said  I.  , 


''  It  does  not  aignifiy,*'  said  the  priest ;  **  jou  maj 
see  all  I  have,  as,  if  Villusirimmo  sigsor  does  not  pur- 
chase himself,  he  may  know  some  one  who  does." 

I  had  gone  to  see  Columbus,  and  not  the  Virgia 
Mary ;  who  smiled  on  me,  nevertheless,  from  the  cui- 
vas,  and  in  some  sort  reconciled  me  to  my  dis^pouit- 
ment.    I  experienced  at  that  moment  the  full  fasciua- 
tion  of  art.      A  second  look  at  that   divine  coun- 
tenance shed  a  calm  over  my  whole  mind.    It  was  full 
of  sweetness,  full  of  tranquil  beauty;  and  a  hght 
beamed  from  the  eyes,  which  nothing  but  the  touch  of 
genius  could  bestow.     I  wished,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul,  I  had  been  a  picture-buyer,  and  could  have 
afforded  to  take  that  gem  with  me  to  Egypt.   I  could 
have  held  converse  with  it  by  the  way.    It  would  have 
raised  and  purified  my  thoughts,  and  done  me  good  in 
all  respects.    I  congratulated  the  priest  on  his  posses::- 
ing  so  fine  a  picture,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  tbe 
I  artist.     He  said  he  did  not,  but  supposed  it  must  be 
by  some  great  master.     I  entirely  agreed  with  him. 
The  price  he  required  for  it,  however,  was  very  mode- 
rate. Other  pictures  he  had,  which,  though  not  equally 
beautiful,  were  no  less  valuable,  perhaps,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.     We  conversed  on  his  treasures  for 
some  time ;  and,  when  I  took  my  leave,  he  invited  mc 
to  come  again.     He  observed,  moreover,  if  the  sight 
of  works  of  art  delighted  me,  he  would  show  me  a 
church  in  which,  to  nsc  his  own  expression,  there  was 
a  picture  worth  all  Genoa. 

"  Come  to  me  to-morrow,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  go 
with  you.   To-day  I  have  some  little  business  to  trans- 
act, but  I  shall  then  be  entirely  at  your  dbpoeaL*' 
"What  is  the  subject?"  I  inquired. 
"  Artemis  bathing  in  an  Arcadian  fountain, *'said  be. 
I  looked  in  his  face  to  observe  the  expressiou  of  it. 
It  was  full  of  calmness  and  dignity.      He  thought  of 
ArtemLs  as  of  a  saint.  I  promised  to  call  on  him  next 
morning,  and  went  down  to  take  a  stroU  on  the  Mola, 
and  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  Mediterranean.  Tbc 

view  of  the  city 

But  no;  I  will  not  describe  it  now — another  time  vill 
do  better,  when  I  shall  have  seen  it  from  all  points,  and 
have  studied  all  its  aspects.  Genoa  stands  alone  among 
Italian  capitals,  for  the  nature  of  its  site,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  its  palaces.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  monument 
existing  of  almost  imperial  magnificence  iu  decay. 


A  LEAF  FROM  MY  SKETCH-BOOK. 


•  Tin  a  pleasant  spot  of  grrecnncss. 
Worth  a  poet's  best  of  praises: 

Well  the  sunlight  loves  to  linger 
In  that  grassy  haunt  of  daisies. 

M^U  I  mind  its  trembling  poplars. 
Well  the  white  road  that,  anigh  it. 

Winding  upward  from  the  landsc:i])e, 
Led  my  wandering  footsteps  by  it. 

In  the  gray  arid  stony  city, 

Oft  before  me  fancy  raises, 
Soft  in  golden  mists  of  morning, 

Ycft  again  that  home  of  daisies. 

ITp  its  cottage-smoke  goes  curling, 
'Oainst  the  grocn  still  elms  around  it. 

Where,  across  its  white-thorn  hedges. 
Once  again  my  eye  has  found  it. 

Up  the  wood  that  leafs  the  hili-side, 
Yet  {igain  my  fancy  gaies — 


Greenwich, 


Wanders  over  all  the  for  view, 
Stretched  beneath  that  haunt  of  daiaies. 

Over  pasture,  lield,  and  river, 
City  towen,  and  village  spires, 

Travds  on  my  eye,  delighted 
With  a  joy  that  never  tires. 

But  with  pleasure  all  surpassing. 
Smile  and  jest,  and  kindly  pluascs, 

Do  I  pass,  as  on  that  morning, 
By  that  grassy  haunt  (tf  daisies. 

Leaning  o'er  the  stile,  I  see  her 
As  she  met  my  passing  greeting, 

Fresh  and  flosVd  as  the  hedge-roses 
Bound  the  green  spot  of  oar  meeting. 

With  a  laug^i  we  met  and  parted — 
Ah  I  those  few  sweet  oonntry  phmei, 

Oh !  how  often  do  I  hear  than. 

Lingering  past  that  haunt  of  daisies! 


W.  C.  B»Fin 
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THE  ISLAT  TONTCTB  UFE  ASSOCUTION. 


<C 


Paotsssor  bs  Motlgan  has  *vell  observed,  that 

the  theory  of  insurance^  though  based  upon  self-inte* 
rest,  is  the  most  enlightened  and  benevolent  form 
which  the  projects  of  self-interest  ever  took.  It  is,  in 
fact,  in  a  limited  sense  and  practicable  method,  the 
agreement  of  a  community  to  consider  the  goods  of  its 
individual  members  as  common.  It  is  an  agreement 
that  those  vhose  fortune  it  shall  be  to  have  more  than 
average  success,  shall  resign  the  overplus  in  favour  of 
those  who  have  less."  And  a  commentator  on  the 
same  subject  continues: — *'Life  assurance,  therefore, 
might  be  almost  called  a  scientific  phase  of  Christian 
practice — the  most  perfect  mode  of  reconciling  the  in- 
terests of  the  me  with  the  interests  of  the  many — of 
the  all." 

Yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce this  beautiful  and  beneficent  science  into  France 
was  put  down  by  the  Government,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Churchy  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  impious  in- 
terference with  the  designs  of  Providence.  The  "  Free 
Church  Magazine  "  commences  an  article  on  Life  As- 
surance and  the  Islay  Tontine  in  the  following  terms; — 
"On  the  subject  of  Life  Assurance  in  general,  we  can- 
not boast  a  professional  knowledge — we  do  not  even 
pretend  io  have  formed,  as  yet,  a  matured  opinion.** 
Such  is  the  exordium  of  a  writer,  who,  thereafter,  pro- 
ceeds to  condemn  the  plans  of  the  Islay  Tontine  Life 
Association  on  the  very  ground,  among  others,  assumed 
hy  the  Romish  cardinals  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  ecclesiastical  body  whose  title  is  borrowed  for 
this  work  has  no  responsibility  whatever  for  its  state- 
ments. 

The  scheme  of  the  Islay  Tontine  is  as  follows;  and 
its  principles  have  been  tested,  and  its  calculations 
conducted,  by  Mr.  Neison,  one  of  the  most  scientific 
and  voluminous  statists  of  the  present  day,  whose 
numerous  contributions  to  vital  statistics,  and,  in  espe- 
cial, his  elaborate  exposition  and  correction  of  the 
erroneous  estimates  of  the  friendly  societies,  have  se- 
cured for  him  an  European  reputation. 

The  Islay  estates,  at  present,  return  £20,000  a-year. 
Almost  every  lease  is  renewed  as  it  lapses,  at  an  im- 
proved rental;  and  a  Government  grant  of  £30,000  is 
Jiow  being  expended  in  drainage.  The  association  pro- 
poses to  purchase  the  estates  at  £530,000,  and  to  raise 
•  further  sum  of  £70,000,  to  be  partly  expended  in 
further  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprie- 
tary, and  of  the  occupying  tenants.  The  share  capital 
is  divided  into  12,000  shares,  of  £50  each,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  shareholders  is  to  be  dependent  on  the 
hves  of  nominees,  to  be  selected  by  them,  at  or  above 
the  age  of  sixty.  But  the  present  minimum  rental  is 
set  aside,  upon  a  scientific  basis  of  calculation,  as  a 
premium  for  the  mutual  assurance  of  the  lives  of  the 
nomiuees,  so  as  to  secure  and  guarantee  the  return 
to  every  shareholder,  under  the  worst  circumstances, 
of  at  least  one-half  of  his  investment.  Upon  the  basis 
of  this  nucleus  of  12,000  policies,  and  on  the  produc- 
tive guarantee  of  an  improving  estate,  it  is  contem- 
plated to  estaUiak  a  psaeaX  lifo  atturance  business. 

Under  any  cireumstaiioeB,  50  per  cent,  must  be  re- 
vol.  ivi.-^3fo.  oxe. 


turned  to  each  shareholder.  But  tins  is  manifestly 
the  exceptional  return.  It  is  simply  the  exactly  cal- 
culated provision  that  can  be  promised  from  the  pre- 
sent minimum  rental  of  £15,000  per  annum.  Is  it 
to  be  8up|>osed  that  £30,000  invested  in  drainage,  and 
£30,000  more  in  general  improvements,  will  leave  the 
rental  of  a  magnificent  property  of  arable  and  pasture 
land  at  three  shillings  an  acre  ?  Is  it  also  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  directors — as,  for  the  sake  of  extreme 
security,  they  do  actually  assume — will  improve  their 
accumulated  rents  at  only  three  per  cent,  interest  ?  Is 
it  to  be  presumed  that  a  life  assurance  business  will 
return  nil,  based  as  it  will  be  on  so  large  and  safe  a 
foundation  P 

Doubtless,  the  shareholders  whose  nominees  shall 
expire,  before  the  association  shall  have  had  time 
and  opportunity  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  estate, 
which  they  can  only  do  by  promoting  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  their  tenantry,  will  not  receive  back  more 
than  their  £^5  per  share,  in  addition  to  the  bonus  re- 
ferred to  in  the  prospectus.  This  risk  must  be  incurred; 
and  we  hold  that  it  is  a  smaller  risk  among  13,000 
persons  than  has  been  run  in  any  railway  or  public 
undertaking.  And,  certainly,  in  proportion  to  the 
losses  incurred  by  the  lapsing  of  nominees  will  be  the 
gain  to  the  shareholders  whose  nominees  survive ;  while 
every  successive  year  will  increase  the  interest  of  every 
individual  shareholder.  After  a  period  of  10  years, 
every  shareholder,  by  the  conditions  of  the  law  of  pro- 
babilities, must  certainly  receive,  in  addition  to,  and 
independent  of,  any  improved  rental  or  profits  from  other 
sources,  at  least  £30;  after  15  years,  at  least  the  whole  of 
his  investment ;  after  20  years,  at  least  £10  more  than 
his  investment ;  after  25  years,  at  least  £200,  or  four 
times  his  investment;  after  30  years,  at  least  £1,000  ; 
and  after  35  years,  at  least  £12,000.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  in  actual  experience  the  Tontine 
will  last  so  long  as  the  period  indicated  by  the  tables 
of  mortality,  which,  of  course,  presume  a  much  larger 
and  wider  induction  than  12,000  lives,  nor  that  it  will 
extend  beyond  30  or  33  years,  or  one  generation ;  and 
by  that  time  at  least  a  division  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  made  by  mutual  consent,  between  the  last  12  or 
20  survivors  of  the  whole  estate,  then  probably  doubled 
or  enhanced  threefold  in  value. 

Such  are,  in  detail,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  th''. 
Islay  Tontine  Life  Association.  The  objections  made 
to  this  scheme,  in  the  periodical  we  have  mentioned, 
are,  that  '*it  subjects  a  large  island,  with  15,000  in- 
habitants, for  a  period  of  40  years,  to  a  company  of 
speculators  whose  only  interest  in  it  is  the  amount  of 
money  that  can,  during  that  period,  be  extracted  from 
it.*'  **  With  the  bodv  of  shareholders,  the  motive 
to  liberal  management,  with  a  view  to  prospective  bene- 
fit, is  almost  annihilated.'' 

The  secretary  and  the  general  agent  of  the  London 
corporations  holding  land  in  Ireland,  in  their  reports 
to  the  society  in  1S02,  answer  this  statement.  They 
both  concur  in  ''taking  it  for  granted,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  general  agent,  "  that  our  object  is  to  pro- 
cure a  wealthy  and  resident  tenantry,  whenever  it 
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can  be  done  withont  injury  to  tbe  industrious.  I 
should,  therefore/*  lie  continues,  "follow  Mr  Blade's 
(the  secretary's)  plan,  as  one  of  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted  for  that  purpose.  I  mean  that  of  ^ving  the 
tenant  a  perpetuity  in  a  part  of  the  ground  he  holds, 
whereon  he  would  eheerfully  lay  out  his  mon^y,  and  a 
lease  for  one  life  and  a  certain  number  of  yean,  of  a 
larger  portion.  The  conseqnenoe  would  be,  that  every 
shiiliug  that  was  laid  out  on  the  part  he  got  the  per- 
petuity in,  would  tend  to  increase  the  Tahie  of  the 
surroandiDg  ground ;  and,  when  the  lease  of  the  ter- 
minable part  expired,  it  wonld  become  much  more 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  all  lands  adjoining  to  towns 
or  inhabited  places  rise  in  proportion  to  the  money 
expended  in  their  neighbourhood. "  This  mort  sug- 
gestive sentence  comprises  the  getm  of  a  moat  prflcti- 
oal  system  fbr  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  llmd, 
and  for  promoting  the  oomfort  of  a  yeoman  tenantry ; 
and  while  the  adventitious  aid  of  a  Tontine  may  supply 
a  stimulus  to  enterprise  and  improvement,  which  is 
greatly  desiderated,  this  humane  and  mutually  pro- 
fitable object  might  be  still  more  admirably  accom- 
plished by  an  obvious  applioation  of  life  assurance  to 
the  mode  of  tenure  proposed. 

An  able  agricultural  journal,  whUe  expressing  the 
bope  that  some  principle  could  be  at  the  same  time 
put  in  requisition  by  which,  in  respect  to  some  por- 
tion of  the  lands  to  be  settled,  the  prospect  of  a  right 
of  pre-emption  to  the  actual  occupants  within  ten  or 
twenty  years,  might  be  afforded,  tending  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  body  of  independent  yeomanry,  thus  ob- 
serves, in  confirmation  of  the  views  here  expressed : — 

"Withont  discussing  the  ethics  of  the  Islay  Tontine,  which, 
in  point  of  moral  propriety,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  deeper 
dependencB  on  the  hasard  of  the  die,  or  the  catealalion  of 
cbaocet,  than  those  of  ordinaiy  aararanoe,  we  would  yet  say  tbat 
it  is  adapted  to  produce  the  principal  effect  which  the  friends  of 
Ireland  thus  desiderate  for  their  new  plantation.  Tlie  Tontine 
must  terminate  in  a  national  proprietary;  the  better,  perhaps,  that 
it  is  to  he  more  than  usnally  extensive.** 

Sucb  are  the  principles  of  action  which  actuated  the 
Governor  and  Society  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  and, 
certainly,  the  material  moral  and  religious  improvement 
of  their  tenantry  has  not  been  neglected. 

The  Directors  of  the  Islay  Tontine  are  equal  in 
point  of  respectability,  as  well  as  praetieal  abiUt^,  to 
the  members  of  the  Irish  Society  $  and  are  just  as 
likely  to  be  actuated  by  feelings  of  *'  enlightened  self- 
interest;'*  and  if  managers  adopt  a  good  principle  of 
aotion,  it  will  hardly  be  dissented  from  by  the  share- 
holders. 

The  writer  we  have  quoted  says : — "  But  the  scheme 
provides  for  the  whole  passing  into  the  hands  of  an 
individual  proprietor.  In  this  feature,  too,  we  recog- 
nise a  pemioions  interference  with  the  natoral,  the 
providential  order  of  things,  and  so  on^  to  the  effbct 
that  large  properties  ought  not  to  be  accumulated  in 
the  hands  of  one  person."  Even  so,  but  the  main 
evils  of  the  present  system  of  accumulations,  viz. — 
the  unqualified  power  of  an  individual  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own,  may  be  entirely  obviated  fay  the 
wise  management  and  ftneeight  of  the  directors,  before 
the  survivor,  or  more  probably  survivors,  come  into 
possession. 

We  are  told  that  "  ii  is  a  resistbg  of  Provideni^e 
-^when  a  property  so  unwieldy,  in  tJie  hands  of  one 
man,  iras  brought  to  the  himmer  hy  hia  insolvency — 


tbat  a  company  should  start  up,  and,  by  sn  sttifidtl 
arrangemeat^  prevent  the  overgrown  estate  from  bong 
broken  up   into   fragments,  and  partitioned  among 
sevend  smaller  proprietors."     On  the  one  hand,  the 
adoption  of  such  a  principle  as  that  above  refen^  t(s 
— tit.,  the  oonoesaioa  of  a  perpetuity  at  a  te  rent^ 
would  be  no  detriment  to  the  destined  sorriron, 
while  it  would  ereate  a  multitude  of  quasi  pioprieton; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  as  well  assert  thst  H 
was  a  resisting  of  Providence  to  restore  Charles  li, 
seeing  that  his  father's  head  was  cut  ofi^  as  te  aira 
that  because  one  landlord  becomes  bankrupt  by  ettn- 
vagance,  no  other  londbrd  shoold  suoeeed  hia.   Bst, 
"  it  is  essentially  a  lottery ;  it  is  neitlKr  an  inmt- 
ment  of  money,  with  a  view  to  ordinaiy  profitatie  it- 
turn,  as  in  the  ease  of  railway  or  bank  stoek,  nor  a 
contribution  dmng  a  man's  own  life  to  bsure  a  del- 
nite  ium  which  he  thioki  needfid  to  his  hnaij  st  the 
period  of  his  own  death."    Gertainlj  it  is  not  a  rtil«i{r 
or  bank  speculation,  which  may  or  may  not  retan 
anything — and  the  fbrmer  of  whk^  indeed,  hss  d^a 
not  made  a  legitimate  retnm.    We  aifirm  that  it  is  k 
so  ht  better  than  many  railways,  that  it  ftsrts  vitk  t 
certain  improvable  income;   that  the  expenses  m 
ahnost  strictly  calculable;  that  it  presents  veiyimill 
opportunity  for  wilful  mismanagement  or  nisr^scsei- 
tation  of  aooonnts;  that  it  involves  a  certain  retin 
of  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  ihs  investment,  and  poskibh 
many  times  the  investment ;  and  thai,  even  to  thsK 
whose  nominees  die  early,  there  is  tlie  eertamty  tf 
periodical  profits^  which  will  inorease  in  the  course  s( 
time,  as  the  survivors,  in  the  course  of  natue  esd 
Providence,  deorease  in  number. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is,  indeed,  a  lotteiy,  ss  sll 
matters  involving  elements  of  speoalation  must  be^  in- 
asmuch as  there  may  be  a  small  loaa  to  some^  at  tk 
same  time  that  there  must  be  a  very  large  gni  to 
others ;  but,  in  another  pomt  of  vieW|  it  is  even  kss  a 
lottery  than  most  specolations,  seeing  that  the  icteel 
limits  of  lose  and  gain  may  be  seientifioany  estaaUfi 
We  shaU  admit  candidly,  and  without  reaervaftioB,  thst 
the  Tontine,  as  a  tontine,  vrill  not,  nor  does  it  pictesd 
to  supply  the  place  of  an  ovdinBry  life  aaanranee,  ai  s 
eertain  provision  for  ehildren.  Hub,  howefer,  ii  ss- 
thing  but  to  admit  that  a  railway  will  not  n^ 
the  place  of  a  bank,  nor  a  bank  that  of  a  Meehsnics' 
Institution ;  only  tiie  Tontine  invdvea  the  saoeesifcl 
establishment  of  one  of  the  most  oomprehensife  ni 
productive  systems  of  life  aasunmoe  yd  projeoisd* 

We  hardly  think  it  worth  iridic  to  notice  an  bsbT' 
tion  that  "the  promoters  of  tills  modem  lotiny  fit- 
sume  to  take  hold  of  the  lives  of  their  fellow<«ea,  to 
turn  up  the  chances  for  them.**  To  turn  up  the  ehssees 
for  whom  P  The  nominees  are  not  in  any  way  intr 
rested  in  the  question,  and  may  not  evea  Imov  M 
they  have  been  selected.  The  isanes  of  lifiB  aad  Mb 
are  certainly,  as  regards  them,  as  all  of  ns^  in  thebo^ 
of  Providence ;  but  their  nomination  aflbeAs  wok  thre. 
and  their  sdeotion  will,  indeed,  be  made  aeeordibi  to 
those  indieationB  of  piobaUe  healtk  and  hagni^ 
which  tiwt  very  Providence  Im  msrired  aad  mid  is 
the  features  and  oonatitntifma  of  evetj  one,  and  v)iM> 
indications  are  open  to  the  considerBtioK  of  kgJtisMle 
acitaiee.  Add  to  this^  that  trary  sbarcMdv  is  wtif 
to  possess  a  pnetaeal  ihtamal  in  the  mrtia«d  Mbef 
hia  loiiiaee,  wUcb^  eVtattmigli  a  ftmmfmib^^ 
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<ofe  be  ddirifflcmial  to  liim,  M  it  is  eertaitily,  to  our  judg- 
ment, auythiug  but  morally  prejudicial  to  the  nominator. 

Thfe  ^ter  decide  that  he  shall  not  be  one  of  the 
nominees,  taking  care  to  add,  "  As  for  ourselves,  ire 
have  not  yet  reached  the  renerable  age  of  threescore; 
but  tre  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  Tontine  that,  though 
%©  were  of  an  eligible  age,  and  of  iron  sinews,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  a  '  nominee '  of  us." 

This  determination  reminds  us  of  a  system  re- 
MmbliUg  A  tbntine,  but  more  objectionable,  on  the 
grounds  stated  in  the  previous  extracts,  prevalent 
ifi  Scottish  fahning  until  the  present  generation; 
And  still  followed  in  many  cases.  A  vast  number 
ef  farms  were  held,  and  a  number  are  yet  held,  on 
livee— sometimes  on  that  of  the  occupant,  and  per- 
haps ihore  frequehtl^  on  the  life  or  lives  of  a  nomi- 
nee br  nominees.  Manv  farms  were  let  on  two  or 
thrde  lives,  and  some,  we  believe,  on  a  greater,  but 
ft  speclQe  number ;  diifcring  thus  absolutely  from  a 
system  very  common  in  Ireland  of  granting  leases 
on  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  on  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  line,  frequently  double  rent  for  one  year  at 
eooh  lapse.  An  exactly  similar  practice  to  these 
leases  on  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  exists  in  Scot- 
land, under  the  namo  of  feus.  Nearly  all  the 
ana  all  towns  are  held  by  this  modo  of  lease,  by 
which  the  superior  is  generally  entitled,  in  terms  of 
the  bond  or  charter,  to  a  double  rent  at  each  re- 
newal of  the  feu,  or,  in  other  words,  at  each  lapse 
.of  a  life  in  the  sueoession  of  holders.  Tho  condi- 
tion it  left  unassailed  on  moral  grounds.  '  Nobody 
says  that  it  resembles  a  lottery ;  and,  althouc^h  the 
superior  of  small  boroughs  of  barony  must  have  an 
obvious  interest  in  tbo  spread  of  disease  and  the 
number  of  deaths,  yet  we  generally  find  them  sub- 
scribing to  dispensaries,  and  cheerfully  assisting  in 
any  scheme  for  opposing  the  progress  of  cholera, 
fevers,  or  other  m«\]adies  that  would  shorten  lives, 
and  thus  increase  their  annual  gains. 

The  Scottish  system  —  more  prevalent,  we 
confess,  in  previous  years  than  now — of  letting 
farms;  on  single,  double,  ^or  treble  lives,  was  not 
assailed  as  an  exhibition  of  lotteries,  altliough  the 
entire  means  of  a  family  often  hung  on  the  issue  of 
these  contracts,  and  tho  risk  could  not  then,  as 
now,  be  met  by  a  policy  of  Life  Assurance.  A 
peer  of  thte  realm,  still  living  in  one  of  our  Scottish 
counties,  and  rather  celebrated  for  his  repugnance 
ta  the  Free  Church,  has  a  number  of  farms  on  these 
leases  for  lives.  Ho  is  guided  in  his  transactions 
by  personal  feelings,  not  always  of  the  most  ami- 
able character.  Against  one  of  his  tenants  ho  had 
formed  an  antipathy,  for  reasons,  we  believe,  most 
commendable  in  the  fanner,  and  discreditablo  to 
the  landlord.  One  life  still  remained  to  be  named 
on  the  farmer*5  lease,  and  all  the  others  had  lapsed. 
The  noble  owner  deemed  this  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  buy  out,  from,  and  off  bis  estate?,  a  tenant 
whom  be  disliked.  The  factor — a  gentlnman  whose 
opinions  follow  those  of  the  peer  in  this  instance, 
like  the  tints  of  the  ehameleon — was  instructed  to 
take  tho  measures  necessary  to  buy  the  nomination 
of  the  last  life  from  the  obnoxious  tenant ;  but  he 
failed  in  striking  a  bargain.  Tho  nobleman  sent 
Ibr  the  tenant  to  his  eastioi  in  the  hope  of  making  an 
MrtaiWMttt  on  a  penonal  intteview.   H4fliilMin 


this  object,  after  using  np  all  his  arguments*  and 
ended  in  a  burst  of  passion,  with  the  expression  of  his 
hope  that  he  should  yet  live  to  see  the  tenant  and 
his  family  uprooted  from  his  estate.  **  Your  lord- 
ship's hope  shall  never  be  gratified,'*  coolly  answered 
tho  independent  tenant,  *'  for  I  have  taken  your 
lordship's  life  as  the  last  on  the  lease."  The  tenant 
was  perfectly  right,  for  the  heir  of  entail  will  not 
expel  him  for  the  causes  that  originated  the  pre- 
sent owner's  spite.  What  if  this  writer,  in  the 
magazine  we  have  quoted,  should  be,  notwithstand- 
ing  his  asseveration,  just  at  the  important  point  of 
life,  '^  three  score,"  and  out  of  anger  at  his  labours, 
a  director  of  this  Tontine  should  name  its  critic's 
life  on  one  of  his  shares :  Would  it  be  placed  in  ex- 
traordinary danger  because  one  family  were  deeply 
interested  in  its  prolongation  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  mortality  ? 

The  last  point  of  all  in  this  argument  is,  suppose 
some  future  Maria  Manning  has  possession  of  a  share 
dependent  on  one  old  man's  life,  while  only  three  be- 
sides him  are  surviviug.  The  share  which  she  holds 
is  worth  £12,000,  in  auy  circumstances ;  but  if  her 
nominee  survives  the  other  three,  it  will  be  worlh 
£600,000.  One  shudders  to  think  of  the  tremendous 
strength  of  the  temptation  to  murder  that  the  scheme 
creates  and  applies. 

The  tremendously  cold-blooded  estimate  of  human 
nature  implied  in  the  argument,  applies  to  any  son  who 
will  inherit  a  large  estate  on  his  father's  decease,  with 
the  same  force  as  in  the  case  in  question.  Experience 
demonstrates  that,  except  in  tho  cases  cited  by  the 
murder  of  children  by  poor  parents,  for  the  sake  of 
the  burial  fees,  where  the  temptation  was  not  in 
the  amount  of  the  prize,  but  the  depravity  and 
poverty  of  the  tempted,  scarcely  an  instanco  occurs 
in  educated  society  of  crimes  for  the  sake  of  large 
reversions.  Assuming  the  bare  possibility,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  of  such  a  crime,  where  the  motive 
being  patent  to  the  whole  world,  detection  would 
be  as  certidn  and  as  bwift  as  the  lightuiug,  that 
chance  is  met  by  the  uuivcrsal  experience  of  all 
tontines,  which  have  ever  resulted  in  the  division,  long 
before  the  last  survivorship,  of  the  property  forming 
their  basis  among  a  dozen  or  twenty  persons;  thus 
more  probably  realizing  the  aspiration  of  the  writer, 
that  "we  would  have  much  more  security  lor  a  healthy 
economic  condition  to  the  island,  as  well  as  freedom, 
civil  and  religious,  to  its  large  and  humble  population; 
if  it  were  divided  among  twenty  independent  lairds." 

We  concur  most  cordially  in  that  opinion;  but 
the  estate  was  in  the  market — a  largo  capitalist 
was  named  as  the  probable  purchaser — and  the 
projectors  of  this  tontine,  meanwhile,  negotiated 
a  conditional  purchase.  They  have  not  boon  un-* 
willing  to  consider  suggestion s  made  to  them;  and, 
lor  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  evils  that  might 
result  from  the  estate  being  left  for  many  years  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  they  hxed  sixty  years  as 
the  minimum  ago  of  nominees.  A  few  alterations 
might  be  made,  with  tho  utmost  advantage,  in  tho 
constitution  of  their  scheme.  They  might  either 
provide  for  its  termination  at  a  specific  date,  or 
upon  a  fixed  number  of  survivors.  Perhaps  the 
latter  is  tke  best  mode,  and  twenty  a  reasonaUa 
•omber.     This  arrangement  weuld   provide  tot 
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the  Urge  Islay  esUte  falling  into  the  hands 
of  twenty  resident  owners  within  thirty  years  from 
the  commencement  of  this  transaction.  The  diffi- 
culties which  might  arise  on  a  diyision  of  the 
property  could  be  prevented  by  effecting  that  object 
at  the  present  date.  The  estate  might  be  dirided 
into  a  nnmber  of  lots  corresponding  with  the  num- 
ber of  lives  with  which  the  tontine  was  to  be 
closed.  The  labour  of  the  trustees  might  be 
abridged,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  island  would  be 
promoted,  by  giving  leasos  extending  over  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  tho  time  at  which  this  business 
may  be  concluded.  These  leases  would  probably 
be  taken  on  increasing  rentals,  especially  if  accom- 
panied by  the  provision  that  the  tenants  would 
receive  at  the  expiry  of  their  leases  a  sum  of  money 
for  improvements,  if  these  were  made  and  main- 
tained consistently  with  intelligible  conditions  of 
leasing.  Dy  this  means  the  temptations  to  over- 
cropping and  under- manuring  which  exists  towards 


the  close  of  all  leases  wonld  be  removed;  and  « 
gradually  ascending  rental  might  be  obtamed  for 
the  estate;  while  the  interests  of  the  tenants,  snd 
the  employment  of  the  labourers,  would  be  secured. 
An  arrangement  might  be  easily  made  by  which 
holders  of  shares  could  insure  their  cost  with  the  a»- 
sociation  on  the  life  of  the  nominee,  so  as  to  render 
this  transaction  thereverseof  a  lottery— name!  ja  esr- 
tainty  to  each  partner  of  receiving  his  own  agiia, 
less  tho  premiums,  which  cannot  make  a  serious  losi. 
By  arrangements  of  this  nature,  the  scheme  would  be 
made  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  nnexceptioDable. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  company  should 
have  power  to  sell  lots  of  the  estate  to  purchasers, 
on  favourable  terms,  and  invest  the  proceeds. 
This  proposal  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
original  scheme ;  and  yet  seems  less  connected 
with  it  than  those  suggestions  which  we  have  pre- 
viously named  ;  and  would  press  at  least  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  promoters. 
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The  Age  and  ChrUtianiiy,  By  Robert  Vanghan,  D.D. 
London  :  .Faokson  &  Walford. 
The  author  of  this  volume  in  already  favourably  known 
to  the  public.  Several  highly  valuable  works  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen,  so  that  his  character  as  an  able 
thinker  and  accomplished  writer  is  now  fully  established. 
The  present  production  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  London  at  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  Coward 
College  ;  and  his  aim  in  the  lectures  may  bo  learned  from 
the  following  extract : — 

"Our  age,  amidst  its  many  forms  of  scepticism  and  worldli- 
ness,  is  ill  at  ease ;  and,  in  common  with  all  preceding  ages, 
exhibits  an  irrepressible  yearning  of  the  human  spirit  after  some- 
thing more  settled  and  satisfactory  than  it  has  found.  Its  sense 
of  want  is  going  out,  conspicuously  enough,  in  search  of  some- 
thing higher— of  something  more  noble.  My  object  is  to  de- 
monstrate to  some  of  those  bewildered  and  weary  wanderers  that 
the  old  path  is,  after  all,  the  true  one ;  that  the  new  paths  opened 
out,  on  either  hand,  are  harder  to  make  way  upon  than  the  one 
on  which  we  may  trace  the  footprints  of  our  sires ;  and  that, 
seeing  all  men  are  compelled  to  be  believers  in  some  shape,  it  is 
really  a  much  easier  thing,  and  assuredly  a  much  happier  thing, 
to  beliere  after  the  manner  of  a  Christian  than  to  believe  after 
any  other  manner." 

Accordingly,  the  different  subjects  discussed  are: — The 
characteristics  of  the  age ;  tho  characteristics  of  the  age 
in  relation  to  the  proofs  of  Christianity;  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  age  in  their  relation  to  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  relation  to  the 
Christian  religion.  These  topics  are  considered  in  six 
lectures,  and  no  one  can  read  them  without  being  im-  j 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  they  are  the  production  of  an 
original  thinker,  of  a  close  observer,  and,  especially,  of 
one  who  has  an  intimate  and  correct  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  handled  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  cer- 
tainly rendered  considerable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth 
hy  the  delivery  and  publication  of  these  lectures.  We 
give  an  extract  firom  the  work  itself : — 

"^Bnt  this  tendency  (contempt  of  the  past),  in  common  with 
those  before  mentioned,  has  osUed  forth  its  re-aetioas.  First, 
there  is  the  form  of  re-eetioD  underttood  among  u  by  the  aanie 


of  Tonng  Englandism.  Tlic  aim  of  this  school  is  not  so  mvk 
to  conserve  the  good  of  the  present  as  to  call  back  the  lull  life 
of  the  remote  post — ^to  revive  Old  Englandism.  The  gcntlemn 
who  have  given  themsdves  to  this  somewhat  eeoeatrie  serricc 
see  nothing  in  our  much-vaunted  social  adTaaoement  to  dsiia 
from  them  reverence  and  affection. 

"  VCvi  may  flatter  ourselves  that  the  progress  of  dviliEatioa  b 
a  good;  that  the  development  of  intelligence  is  a  good;  thst 
the  dilTuaion  of  a  self-reliant  and  self-governing  temper  sm«D^ 
the  people  must  be  a  good.  We  may  imagine  that  in  all  thu 
we  are  imparting  greater  stability  to  human  inaUtotions,  gretter 
compass  to  human  enjoyment,  and  that  we  are  thus  doiog  icaw- 
thing  towards  realizing  the  fniit  of  the  hard  straggles  in  vbidi 
the  European  nations  have  been  engaged  during  the  hit 
three  hundred  years.  But  far  from  this  ia  the  jndgtoest 
of  Young  Engluid.  The  golden  age  of  their  aoeial  stale  u 
nought,  not  in  the  creation  of  anything  new,  but  in  a  resucita- 
tion  of  the  old.  It  is  by  retracing  our  steps  aome  three  or  foor 
centuries — by  calling  back  f(^dal  barons  in  place  of  mill' 
owners — by  reckoning  dependants  as  doomed  to  be  ever  dc* 
pendent;  well  fed  it  may  be,  and  even  graciously  amused  npra 
holidays,  but  never  to  aspire  to  political  individuality  or  rftpon- 
sibility,  to  the  duty  of  self-government,  or  to  anything  above  s 
blind  and  instructive  leaning  on  their  bettcra,  and  a  namv, 
unreflecting  attachment  to  particular  associations  and  localities. 
What  we  call  the  expansion  of  industry,  is  with  such  perscm 
only  the  widening  of  a  system  which  is  fast  jading  the  bodiei 
and  souls  of  all  who  are  subject  to  it,  to  destruction.  What  w 
hail  as  the  spread  of  inteUigenee  ia  only  the  difloaioa  of  aa  ex* 
hausting  fever,  often  rising  to  delirium.  Even  our  n-pteeeatstiTB 
system  is  ridiculed  as  partaking  more  of  broad  &roe  than  of  wis- 
dom. The  thing  needed,  it  seems,  is  the  return  of  an  age  vhes 
the  people  did  all  that  their  wonder-working  prophets  cm- 
manded,  and  when  they  were  all  ready  to  slay  or  to  be  sUio  st 
the  bidding  of  their  heroes. 

"  This,  even  this,  is  the  sort  of  social  millennium  towards  windi 
some  of  the  eiile  spirits  of  our  time  are  now  lookiag.  One 
might  have  thought  tliat  a  little  reflection  would  have  sufficed  to 
suggest  that  tlie  qualities  which  make  prophets  and  heroes  wbst 
they  are,  may  certainly  be  made  to  exist  in  some  small  dtpte 
in  the  people  at  large,  and  that  qualitiee  which  are  praised  so 
highly,  as  po5se8sed  by  a  few,  can  hardly  ceaae  to  be  cf 
woKh  by  passinsr,  though  in  smaller  quantitiee,  from  the  fev  to 
a  greater  number.  Fur  whether  these  gentlemen  see  it  or  aott 
it  is  a  change  in  this  direction  which  takes  place  as  society  id* 
vanoes  from  rudeness  to  civilintioD. 

*' What  YooBg  JSn^sadism  M,  as  a  VMwIiaB  agsM  tk  tar 
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ings  of  eontempt  for  tlie  pnst  with  reference  to  society,  thatj 
Tnctariaiii«m  it,  with  regard  to  its  bearing  in  reference  to  re- 
ligion. Both  are  exoenea  generated  by  excess.  Tlia  wrong 
done  to  the  past,  on  the  one  aide,  calls  forth  this  pnerile  worship 
of  it  from  the  other.  Corporations  are  generally  conservative, 
especially  priestly  corporations.  In  religion  it  seems  to  be  as- 
aumed,  thttt  whatever  eeases  to  be  immntable  mast  cease  to  be 
tme.  Hence  the  sternness  with  which  the  ministers  of  religion 
have  resisted  innovations ;  hence  the  hard  fate  generally  await- 
ing the  religions  reformer.  Bat  in  onr  time,  the  temper  which 
)ins  not  spared  Christianity  itself,  1ms  dealt  somewhat  ruJcly  with 
the  pretensions  of  its  priesthood.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
everything  deemed  sacred  in  clerical  authority  has  been  assailed, 
everything,  no  matter  how  £sr  obsolete,  has  been  placed  nnder 
reqnisitiou  in  its  lavoar.  Protestantism  has  been  blamed  for  this 
aapposed  drifting  of  affairs  towards  religious  anarchy ;  and,  in 
conseqnence,  Protestantism  itself  has  been  either  openly  or  vir- 
tually abandoned.  Worldly  power  is  everywhere  fiilling  away 
from  the  priestly  office,  and  its  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  ctaims 
are  insisted  on  only  the  more  largely  and  earnestly.  The  im- 
portance attached  to  the  functions  of  the  order  is  everywhere 
dying  ont ;  and,  for  this  reason,  no  pains  are  spared  that  may 
aeem  to  impart  to  its  services  new  value  and  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance. Thus  current  rushes  against  current — passion  wars  with 
pasaion — and  our  age  becomes  the  motley  exliibition  wc  find  it." 


The  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Alfred  the  Greai,  From  the 
German  of  Albert  V.  HuUer.  By  Francis  Steinitz. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

This  volume  comes  at  the  moment  when  zealous  Anglo- 
Saxons  purpose  the  celebraAon  of  Alfred  the  Great's  mil- 
lennium, for  he  was  born  in  849.  The  text  of  Huller  is 
ably  translated  by  ^I.  Steinitz,  who  experiences  a  part 
of  the  author*s  enthusiasm  for  his  hero :  and  Alfred 
was  a  prince  likely  to  inspire  enthusiasm.  From  him  may 
be  fairly  dated  the  rise  of  moderate  monarchy  in 
Britiun.  His  laws  and  his  maxims  influence  society  to 
the  present  day.  An  able  warrior,  a  courageous  patriot, 
a  friend  of  science,  literature,  and  liberty,  Alfred's  his- 
tory presents  the  utmost  scope  for  the  poet  or  the  his- 
torian, and  for  the  pride  and  veneration  of  his  successors. 
The  notes  of  the  translator  form  short  but  often  valuable 
dissertations  on  various  points  in  the  Britiith  constitution, 
and  its  working.  The  text  was  written,  and  published  in 
German,  seventy  years  since  ;  but  it  is  fresh  and  unknown 
reading  to  the  Saxons  of  England.  The  vignette  is  formed 
by  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art,  comprising  portraits  of  the 
Queen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and 
the  volume  is  worthy  of  the  millennial  period  of  the  good 
aiid  great  monarch  whose  transactions  it  celebrates. 


Tlie  Works  of  Lord  B^fron :  edited  by  W.  Anderson,  Esq., 
author  of  "  Popular  Scottish  Biography.*'  Edinburgh : 
A  FuUerton  &  Co. 

A  Greek  philosopher  told  Crcesus  that  he  could  not 
call  any  man's  life  happy  until  it  had  closed.  A  similar 
principle  prevents  us  from  pronouncing  very  definitely 
npon  t-he  merits  of  a  work  until  it  be  completed.  This 
edition  of  Byron's  works  is  in  parts,  of  which  five  are 
published,  and  seven  are  to  come.  The  style  of 
the  publication  is  creditable  to  the  publishers;  and 
the  numerous  engravings,  to  those  parties  who  have 
charge  of  tliat  department.  The  editor  is  most  com- 
petent to  his  duty,  from  a  most  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  literary  history  of  the  period  in  which  Byron 
lived,  the  works  of  the  parties  amongst  whom  Byron 
moved,  and  the  ciroumstances  of  the  poet's  various  con- 
temporaries. For  these  reasons,  we  deviate  from  oar 
ordinary  practice  of  deferring  works  in  parts  until  they 
bd  m  vhole,  to  express  oar  belief  that  the  present  will 


form  one  of  the  most  complete  and  convenient  library 
editions  of  Byron  hitherto  published  ;  and  it  will  be  ac- 
companied, as  it  should  be,  by  a  minute  life  of  the  great 

poet,  

Ou/tfu'*  Universal  Revolution,  London :  Effingham  Wilson. 

Tills  thin  green  volume  is  a  mere  reproduction,  with  emen- 
dations, of  those  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  boarded  books, 
in  which  for  many  years  Mr.  Owen  has  been  inculcating 
pernicious  opinions  ;  so  ofteu  met,  and  so  frequently  con- 
futed, that  the  task  of  noticing  them  again  woold  be 
profitless  and  tedious.  Like  all  other  monomaniacs,  Mr. 
Owen  harps  on  one  or  two  points,  on  which  he  is  at 
radical  difference  with  the  world,  evidently  believing  him- 
self the  man  with  whom,  if  wisdom  will  not  die,  at  least  it 
has  commenced. 

Private  property  is  his  abhorrence  ;  and  yet  few  men 
have  held  more  private  property  than  the  author,  although 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  throw  off  this  bur- 
den. The  organization  of  families  is  one  of  the  great  evils 
that  afflict  society ;  and  some  of  the  finest  aud  the  most 
humanizing  feelings  of  our  nature  are  to  be  uprooted,  be- 
cause Mr.  Owen  thinks  we  would  all  be  better  without 
them.  Priests  have  made  a  bad  use  of  religion,  and  there- 
fore religion  itself,  in  every  cognate  form,  is  despicable 
and  degrading.'  Man  is  not  responsible  for  his  actions, 
and  therefore,  never  a  tyrant  lived  who  should  be  called 
a  tyrant,  and  Mr.  Owen  should  have  sympathised  with 
that  tortured  instrument  and  machine,  Wilson,  who  was 
hung  at  Liverpool — a  distressed  innocent — guiltless  as  one 
of  the  stones  in,  or  the  cranes  upon  the  docks.  The  pre- 
sent edition  is  a  step  less  offensive,  but  not  less  egotistical, 
than  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Owen  has  been  himself  revo- 
lutionised. He  has  become  a  deist,  which  is  rather  a  fa- 
vourable change,  though  he  acknowledges  that  ho  wor- 
ships, he  knows  not  what.     He  says— 

"  Fur  man  to  attain  a  sUte  of  rationality  and  happiness,  so 
long  as  he  shall  retain  the  delusive  idea  that  man  forms  his  own 
character  or  qualities  of  body  and  mind,  is  an  endeavour  more 
impiaclicable  than  the  attempt  to  unite  oil  and  water.'* 

Very  few  persons,  we  fancy,  consider  themselves  self- 
created.  Tliat  is  not  the  general  opinion.  He  argues 
that  all  blame  for  evil  deeds  rests  not  with  the  ci'eature, 
but  the  Creator ;  that  the  machine  is  irresponsible.  But 
he  must  know  best,  of  course,  whether  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  writing  this  book,  or  his  fingers  began  the  task 
without  any  counsel  from  the  mind,  and  went  forward 
without  control.  What  follows  is  a  very  convenient  doc- 
trine for  housebreakers  and  sheep-stealers,  and  all  other 
such  persons,  great  and  small. 

"  It  is  known  to  those  who  have  studied  nature,  that  the 
general  and  individnal  qnaUties  of  all  things  created  are  ^ven  to 
them  by  the  Great  Creating  Power  of  the  Universe ;  and  that  not 
the  things  created,  but  their  Creator,  is  the  sole  author  of  one 
and  all,  whether  animate  or  inanimate — whether  mineral,  vegeta- 
ble, or  animal — whether  rational  or  irrational  eu^tences ;  and,  of 
course,  that  whatever  compound  of  the  general  qualities  of  hu- 
manity any  may  have,  the  general  qualities  and  particular  com- 
bination of  them  in  each  one  is  alone  the  work  of  that  Creating 
Power ;  and,  for  them,  it  is  insanity  to  blame,  and  the  essence  of 
injustice  to  punish,  or  in  any  way  to  injure,  the  poor,  passive 
created  being,  whether  man  or  any  other  animal,  except  in  self- 
defence,  or  to  obtain  the  means  of  sustaining  life,  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  supported ;  and  that  every  act  of  unnecessary 
cruelty  is  an  act  in  oposition  to  the  laws  of  Ood.  " 

We  believe  that  some  persons,  apparently  sane  in  or- 
dinary transactions,  believe  that  this  man  is  neither  mad 
nor  wicked.  The  ocmclosion  of  charity  xnofit  be,  that  be 
is  mad,  with  a  method  in  the  disease. 
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A  Tnatiti  on  Epidemic  CKoUra,    B/ J.  Ratberford  Ras- 
lell,  M.D.     London:  William  Ileadlaotl. 

We  have  received  a  great  number  of  pamphlets  on  cho- 
lera— to  all  of  which  we  liaTo  been  unable  to  give  that  at- 
tention which  the  subject  might  oommnnd,  because  all  of 
them  are  deficient  in  distinctness.  The  disiMse  is  described 
as  a  mysteiy — that  being  true  of  every  malady  except  those 
resulting  from  accident.  The  origin  of  fover  is  as  much  con- 
cealed as  that  of  cholera.  Against  both  diseases  we  are  desired 
to  employ  cleanliness,  regularity,  tcmporance,  warm  clothing, 
good  air,  and  abundance  thereof.  Farlhor,  nobody  secmsnble 
to  penetrate.  Tiio  orijrin  of  the  disorder  is  mysterious.  Dr. 
Russctrs  volume  presents  a  fair  history  of  the  calamity, 
and  oflfera  some  suggestions  regarding  its  origin  that  are 
more  cvrioBs  than  satisfactory,  arising  from  the  eenera' 
ignorance  on  the  subject;  for  tho  author  would  evidently 
bring  out  the  facts,  if  he  knew  tlicm,  in  a  plain  and  intelli- 
gent form.  Regarding  tho  recent  origin  of  the  disease,  he 
says; — 

**Id  casting:  one's  eve  upon  the  map  of  India,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  bo  struck  with  the  wntoring  of  thc>  great  plain 
of  the  Oanijes.  Not  only  docs  the  main  tnink  ramify  on 
both  sides,  as  we  track  it  upwards  towards  its  source,  but 
instead  of  dcbouchin^if  by  one  lar:;e  outlet,  liko  rivers  con- 
tincd  by  barriers,  as  in  our  own  com  tiv.  it  »«plit'^  into  niajiv 
flfi}.;c»r8.  as  it  were,  eaeh  of  which  ftiirls  its  own  separsto 
entrance  into  tho  sea.  There  are  few  plains  in  the 
world  watered  like  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  Here  it 
was  that  in  ihc  summer  an<l  autufim  of  1S17,  cholera  burst 
out  in  various  })\ices  simultnneou.Hly,  destroying  six  tbon- 
sand  of  th(*  inhabitants  of  tho  town  of  Jessore,  about 
eighty  miles  itorth-cast  fcoin  Calcutta;  and  in  a  few 
Wt-eki  Rtretchinq:  from  Sylliet  on  the  east,  to  the  ex- 
treme borders  of  Baltsore  and  Cuttaek,  and  reaching 
froni  tl>e  months  of  the  Ganges,  uwirly  as  biuh  as 
iU)  junction  with  the  Jumna.  At  this  period,  withm  an 
area  of  scvcrnl  thousand  miles,  scarcely  a  town  or  village 
escaped ;  and.  so  great  was  the  mortality,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  whole  population  was  sensibly  diminished.  The  lar^e 
and  populous  ritv  of  Moorshedabad,  however,  situated  \n 
the  heart  of  the  conflagration,  almost  entirely  escaped.  It 
h»rdly  crossed  the  O  mxes — appearing  oa  thie  eaatorn  aide 
like  an  exotic  whicli  sooa  diet  oat." 

This  extract  merely  goes  to  show  that  the  influence  by 
which  cholera  is  caused  has  an  extremely  loealiaod  dere- 
lopment;  and  the  sad  experience  of  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent year,  in  this  country,  abundantly  est^iblishrs  that  fact. 
Therefore  we  infer  that  whilo  one  cause  of  the  disense  may 
exist  in  the  general  atmosphere,  this  agency  becomes  vital* 
poisonous,  and  fatal  only  by  contact  with  another  and  a 
local  agency — thus  establishing  tho  necessity  of  sanatory 
reform. 

Respecting  its  progress.  Dr.  Rus-ell  says  : — 

**  The  few  conditions  of  its  progress  that  we  have  brcome 
acquainted  with  aro  the  foilowing :— It  has  a  derided  aflB- 
niiy  for  water.  By  casting  a  glaneo  at  the  map  whinli 
accompanies  this  volume,  this  w'iW  bo  rcco.'ynised  at  once.  Ii 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  run  up  rivers,  even  to  their  very 
sonree.  It  frequently  'loelinps  in  winter,  to  revive  wiih  the 
approach  of  summer.  It  \a  most  fatal  in  larire,  l<)w-1yin;rr 
towns.  It  p-nsses  rapidly  over  plains;  it  linds  dilticulty  in 
getting  over  hills.  It  has  hitheito  coritine<l  itself  to  cert-iin 
parallels  of  latitude.  Its  pro;;ress  is  L'ei>er.ti;y  ni'><*t  rupid  i:) 
autumn,  and  its  course  is  iu  u  westerly  direction.*  ' 

Wo  have  found  the  disease  very  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try, where  little  or  no  water  was  to  be  found  on  the  sur* 
£Mt.  We  could  name  several  localities,  if  a  probability 
existed,  that  similar  examples  will  not  oceur  to  every  reader 
where  tha  development  has  been  most  severe;  and  yet, 
where  no  river-course,  k>eh,  or  pond,  exists  for  miles  on 
•itlHr  aide;  ba(  w«  do  not  addaoo  that  otroumitaaoe  as  one 


oalealated  to  overthrow  a  feneral  theoiy,  which,  aem- 
theless,  we  believe  to  be  nore  fiuieifol  than  rtaL 
Contagion,  or  no  contagion,  i«  treated  nserly  li  the  «m 

way; — 

"  Those  who  arc  most  nnwilling  to  admit  the  eontasioss* 
ness  of  cholera,  allow  its  tendeooy  to  *  localise'  itself,  u 
ih4*y  term  it.    That  is.  if  cholera  once  gains  aeoeis  to  i 

house,  then  all  the  inmates  of  that  house,  and  all  who  enter 
it,  become  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease,  tha  fact 
is  undoubted,  and  we  have  seen  maov  instances  of  it: 
somctiinoi  after  the  lapse  of  two  weeks  toe  poison  eootinued 
to  act  upon  a  new  comer.  This  narnraly  sni(cests  ibe 
question — Where  does  the  poison  dwell  ?  The  rooms  arc 
sometimes  perreetlj  bare ;  not  even  are  ibofe  bed-elotbes  ts 
harbour  the  deadly  and  subtle  power.*' 

From  which  we  would  suppose  the  existence  of  a  diatinell/ 
poisonous  iuHuence  in  the  atmosphere.  One  theory  resMtly 
promulgated  was,  that  electrical  derangement  and  dcfleieMT 
caused  tho  disease,  and  that  towns  where  a  great  tmosot 
of  combustion  was  going  forward  escaped  its  inflictiss. 
The  answer  to  that  may  be  fonnd  in  the  Beard  ol 
Health  returns.  Merthyr  TydvU  has  anffsred  flKvs  t^ 
any  other  district  in  the  present  year,  and  Coatbm^ 
and  Gartshcrrie  in  the  last.  These  places  are  entirely  rap. 
ported  by  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  the  combostioo  is 
their  atmospheres  must  be  very  large.  People  rush  rapdlf 
to  conclusions,  and  Dr.  Russell  is  not  an  exeeption.  lis 
tells  us,  while  the  plague  cannot  be  averted  from  such  totes 
as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  yet  Paisley  may  be  saved; 
although  we  know  of  no  condition  existing  in  Glasgow  that 
may  not  be  found  in  Paisley,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
latter  contains  a  small  populfttion. 

**  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  while  we  cannot  avert  tbe 
plague  from  such  towns  as  Edinburgh  and  Qla^ov— tbe 
former  exposed  lo  a  damp  atmoephere,  the  latter  situiced 
on  a  river — wo  may  prevent  it  altogether,  or  at  least  greath 
mitigate  its  severity,  by  judicious  sanitory  nkeuttres,ia  socL 
towns  as  Paisley. 

*'  The  impression  on  the  mind  of  almost  all  obsirvers  of 
cholera  seems  to  be,  that  at  the  time  of  its  prtvakoc^ 
there  was  something  unusojil  about  tbe  weather;  it  wss  n&- 
naturally  hot,  eold.  wot,  or  stormy.  Dr.  Orton,who  struegij 
advocates  this  opinion,  has  colleoted  a  o  amber  of  testimooiM 
in  faToor  of  ibts  belief." 

It  is  noi  ont  of  place  to  notice  here  that  Paiskcy  9m> 
almost  to  have  escaped  the  epidemic  of  the  past  and  the 
Present  year.  It  standa  on  low,  level  groand,  a  km  nil^ 
from  tbe  Clyde,  and  oecnpyiog  towards  the  Cart,  exasiiv 
the  position  of  Glasgow  towards  the  former  river. 
Last  year,  doring  the  existence  of  cholM«  in  Olaigev,  ve 
remember  not  that  cases  were  reported  from  PaisieT, 
aUhongh  tbe  distance  is  only  seven  miles.  This  vfsr, 
Greenock,  iifleen  miles  below  PaiaieT.  on  the  Clyde,  hs 
been  severely  attacked,  and  we  hear  of  no  oases  u  ^tlwr 
Glasgow  or  Paisley.  The  circnmstanee  denotes  the  nar- 
row and  localised  influences  neeassary  to  render  fatal  this 
disease. 

Dr.  Russell  refers  to  experiments  by  which  it  appesred 
that  the  atmc^^pherc  was  heavier  in  cholera  than  in  otber 
districts  ;  which  wonld  imply  a  strange  alteratiea  in  tk 
nature  and  quality  of  the  air  doring  the  prevaleneecf 
this  pestilence.  The  most  consistent  recent  and  sttrtlia^ 
theoiT  ascribes  the  whole  evil  to  the  existence  of  ninstt 
organisations— so  minnte  as  to  be  in^wnocptiUe  in  Ue 
atmosphere,  wtthoat  icieiitifie  npsardi,  bat  capable  tbtfv- 
by  of  bang  discerned.  Thasa  arganiaatieBs  are  (a  be 
fonnd  in  the  air,  on  tha  water,  and  may  attach  tksa- 
selves  to  oor  food.  They  aia  dascribed  as  if  tk 
*«fiuigiu"  tribe ;  a&d  thi^  aia  lud  ta  9M^  ^ 
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ptiMiita  me  fouail  to  U  foil  •!  ikem.  T1m»  nmki*  «k» 
essentially  poisonoos  ;  and  akbough  tbey  may  be  taken 
into  the  system  m  very  minute  quantities,  yet  they  will 
thera  reproJaee  themselves  wiil^  those  fatal  effects  that 
]uiTa  been  wttneased  in  to  numy  iho«saiul  oases.  The 
plienomena  will  be  feond  more  fhlly  ezjihiiied  a«d 
examined  in  the  medical  and  professional  works  of  the 
present  month ;  bnt  wc  believe  that,  in  these  few  sen- 
teooe^  we  hare  aocurately  stated  its  natnre. 

If  thia  tbeoiy  shooldbe  ooffreoty  k  almoat  IsUowa-rand 
we  make  the  refference  tn  all  the  serioosneaa  reqvired  by 
both  subjects — that  the  strange  disease  assailing  animal 
life  is  of  the  Batore  of  that,  diseaae  which  has  attacked 
vitality*    Bat  how  are  bwoaa  beia^  ttw  only 


aofierers  amongst  animals  f  Aadiathe  assomptian  ear 
not  tlMt  tbay  aie  the  oely  infftteia  I  Oa  theother 
iMwd,  baa  tUa  diseaae  amongrt  manliind  $nj  affiaity  to 
Hhm  aew  aad  fiOal  dtalenfara  that  have  raoeptly  assailed 
tkoKapeoieaof  the  aumal  creation  on  whisb  tbebr  oei^t 
dapaiMli? 


7'Atf  Cbol^ea  <U  MaUa:  from  the  Italian  of  Guis^p^ 
Whou    Loi|dM:  JoBN  Chuschill. 

A  small,  and,  in  esasting  oirenmstanees,  a  most  nit&- 
resting  treatise,  which  interferes  with  Dr.  Russell's  theory, 
beoaiisa  the  island  of  Malta  has  no  running  streams,  and 
k  net  low  aod  damp,  A  nombes  of  facta  are  stated 
wbieb  are  enrioits  eoincideneea  if  Ibey  do  not  fiiUy  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  miasma  in  local  currents  of  air  cal- 
cohited  to  produce  this  plague  In  a  circumscribed  locality. 
Thsse  fiMta  ratbet  iaa^  the  theiwy  which  we  have  already 
naentionedL 


Perik^  iA8  JmmaU  aind  Ut  AtMv^    By  David  Peooook. 
1  Volnme.    Perth :  Thomas  Bichardson. 

Perth  has  not  wanted  its  historians  before  the  present 
year;  b«l  Mr.  Beacook'a  work  b  the  most  voliminoqs 
neord  of  the  ancient  city  that  we  remember  to  hw^e  seen. 
tttoaled  meaely  in  the  centsa  of  Sootlaad,  and  in  one  of 
the  moat  feetfle  distaiets  in  the  coantry^  Pertb^ev  St. 
Minstonne,  beeame,  very  natoraUy^  its  oapitalv  It  ia  one 
el  the  ablest,  if  net  the  oldest  town  in  Scotland^  and  its 
k>oal  history  ia  so  deieify  wrought  into  the  geaesai  hiatocy 
el  the  ooMivy,  that  ki  this  reelect  alone  the  volume  is 
MalU  and  oariona  >-^ 


Ul 


'Like  inoAt  other  places  \rhich  have  gradually  risen  into  note* 
the  city  of  Perth  finds  it  very  diiiicQit,  altaiost  impossible,  to  traoe 
her  own  origin.  Bating,  as  that  does,  fW>ni  a  very  higb  ant^. 
qnit]^  her  early  ayMils  are  involved  in  maoh  ohiourity,  and  fitr- 
tikflr  dJBOOveiy  ia  now  hojiBleM'  Jest  as  '  aqme  village  Ilampdei^* 
wJ^ofie  talents  or  patriotism  may  be  destinnd  to  doKzIc  the  world, 
rtmaioB  unnoticed  while  these  are  in  embryo,  and  whose  innate 
qtialitieSjfromthevery  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  lineage,  are  doomed 
to  blnsh  unseen  till  they  are  fully  developed,  that  world  in  wkicb 
ha  novcs  neglects  t»  mark  hit  progrna,  aod  aflerwnrda  regrets 
Ifiat  bis  early  biugisphy  is  ablaok — ^so  is  it  with  such  a  place  as 
Perth,  whose  original  insignificance  renders  it  impossible  to 
traoe  those  former  stages  of  its  existence  which  its  subsequeat 
importance  makes.it  so  desirable  to  know.  At  such  a  period, 
leaniiag  wee  little  enHiTated,  and  fiw,  thenfors,  were  c^iahle  of 
zecording  matters  of  msiefy  local  infeorast ;  sad  thas  maiqr  a  fret 
which  mast  have  constituted  an  event  in  its  day,  must  hate 
Ifcllen  into  obdvion.  Mark,  for  instance,  the  foundation  of 
sach  an  edifiee  i^i  the  old  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
date  of  wi^ch  ia  utterly  unknown!  Besides^  it  must  be  eo^- 
lidsit^  that  Terth  had  risen  into  SQOie^uenct  tong  bofbcQ  the 


blessed  light  of  Christianity  had.  shed  its  bpnign  influence  over 
a  benighted  land  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  people.*' 

The  work  contains  more  than  600  pages,  consisting  of 
the  most  minute  details  that  any  man  of  Perth  could  pos- 
sibly desire,  regarding  the  past  history,  the  present  state, 
and,  in  some  matters,  the  fbtnre  prospects  of  the  fair  city. 
These  dettuls  make,  however,  very  interesting  reading, 
even  to  the  stranger  ;  and  they  form  a  large  mass  of  vain- 
able  information.  The  volume  ia  moat  ereditably  pst  en^ 
and  is  Hself  an  excellent  speeimen  of  what  ean  be  dene  in 
Perth  in  this  line.  A  number  of  engravings  illustrate  the 
work,  which  should  have,  like  its  Subjects  more  th(^n  a 
local'  finne.      ^ 


Ernesto  di  RipaUa,  By  the  Author  of  *'  Two  Tears  in 
Italy.''  Three  volumes,  London :  Smith,  Elder, 
&  Co. 

This  work  is  a  historical  novel  of  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  The  author  is  already  favourably  known  ia 
conneetion  with  Italian  affairs.  The  object  of  this  woik 
is  to  exphtfB  those  eanset  that  h*ve  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  Italian  independence,  and  hindered  its  estab- 
lishment. The  grand  canse  of  Italian  weakness  is, 
according  te  the  writer,  Italian  ftiitk  The  temnaral 
power  of  the  P^ie  and  Italian  liboiy  aae,  according  to 
him,  ^lite  inoonsistent ;  and  the  Jfesaits  are  the  great 
enemies  of  human  liberty.  All  secret  asseoiationa  are 
dangerous  to  civil  freedom,  and  none  should  be  permitted. 
The  men  that  know  somethmg  good  for  the  world  shonld 
hasten  to  oommunieate  theur  knowledge  ;  while,  if  their 
purposes  be  bad,  they  are  rendered  worse  hy  secresy.  The 
subjects  of  the  novel  are  Count  di  Bipalta,  his  sister,  and 
theur  mother,  the  Marchesa.  The  former  Connt  di  Bipalta 
waa  shot  in  the  previons  Italian  war  of  independence.  The 
Marchesa  is  a  gloomy  asoetio,  in  Italian  fashiea ;  her 
oonlbssor  ia  the  Jesuit  Yenone,  her  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Albana.  A  Swiss  gentleman,  a  liberal,  a  sch<te,  and 
a  Calvtnist,  lovea  Angelica*  the  sister  of  Coont  d|  Ri- 
pakftb  An  Italian  Count,  Cas^ova,  is  in  the  same  prc- 
dioament.  A  yonng  Ei^lish  gentleman,  Charles  Mon- 
tague, the  stm  o£  Qeneral  MoaU^e,  who,  with  his  sister, 
and  his  father,  tlie  Greneral,  reside  in  Borne,  nearly  be- 
comes their  rixal.  That  is  the  state  of  the  cose  at  the 
opening  of  the  book.  They  ore  at  a  musi(;al  party  in  the 
Bipalta  Palace,  and  the  Bishop  of  Albana  thus  converses 
with  the  Marchesa  : — 

"  *  Nay,  Monsignore,  Pm  not  surprised  thou  hast  not — she  is 
A/orfsfiere,  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Montague,  an  English 
General,  whom  thou  seest  yonder  at  the  whist  table.  Ernesto  is 
very  intimate  with  her  brother.  We  made  their  acquaintance 
whihit  living  at  Florence,  and  Angelica  seems  to  have  conceived 
as  firm  a  friendship  for  the  sister  as  Ernesto  for  the  brother.* 

" '  Are  they  of  the  true  fold,  Slgnora?*  again  a»ked  the  eecle- 
siastic. 

'*'Alas!  no,*  replied  the  Marchesa;  'they  belong,  they  tell 
me,  to  the  Anglican  Church.* 

*'  *  Anglican  heresy,  say  rather,'  replied  the  ecdesiastic, 
sharply.  *  Ma  ehi  peccato  P  continued  he,  after  a  pause,  and 
more  mildly,  while  his  venerable  features  assumed  a  look  of  deep 
compassion, '  what  a  pity  that  so  fair  and  bright  a  being  should 
be  lost ! — lost  for  ever,  my  friend  !* 

The  Italian  hidy  wished  to  dismiss  the  heretics,  while 
the  Italian  bishop  wants  to  convert  them,  and  refers  Che 
lady  to  Verrone.  The  Church  sanctions  not  mixed  mar- 
riages, although  it  approveaa  marriage  of  convenience  with 
its  MMiltBi  bat  tQ  ooarert  a  yonng  English  or  Swiss  he« 
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retio  of  property  and  station,  a  point  may  be  stretched, 
for  property  is  not  heretical. 

So  the  Harchesa,  whilo  speaking  of  her  son,  talks  thus 
of  her  deceased  husband — the  boy's  father: — 

"  *  AJasI  MoDsignore,  the  sin  of  kia  unhappy  father  would  not 
Bcem  yet  expiated ;  the  iatality  seems  to  pursue  us.  He  raves 
of  Italian  liberty  in  the  same  strain  as  my  unhappy  lord  used  to 
do :  ha  loves  me  and  yet  seems  not  to  heed  ray  \i*aming  voice.  I 
iear  the  Count  de  Montmanre  esercisea  an  evil  inflmenoe  on  my  be- 
loved boy.  They  are  more  than  ever  together;  but  what  can  I 
do,  Monaignore?  I  have  no  more  a  right  to  diotate  to  Ernesto. 
I  belic\'e  he  is  now  in  pompany  with  his  Engh'sh  friend,  Charles 
Hontagne.  Tmth  to  say,  I  would  rather  he  associated  more 
wi  th  the  latter.  He  seems  less  bigoted  in  his  heresy,  and  more 
open  to  receive  our  holy  faith.  With  his  sister,  he  frequently 
accompanies  us  to  the  '  Qesi^/  and  seems  oftentimes,  indeed, 
more  than  disposed  to  embrace  the  truth.' 

"  *  Ah !  sayest  thou  so  ?'  said  the  ecclesiastic,  with  a  joyful 
look;  '  Nay,  I  thought  that  bright  creature  too  pure  and  lovely 
to  be  lost.  We  will  see  to  this  ourselves,  Marchesa ;  here  may 
be  a  glorious  work  before  us  I  Thy  friends  are,  doubtless,  Pusey- 
ites,  as  they  nil  those  in  England  who  are  beginning  to  discover 
the  error  of  their  vrays,  and  desire  to  return  within  the  bosom  of 
Mother  Church.  Thou  wilt  introduce  me,  during  the  evening, 
to  Sir  George  Montague.*  " 

Cold  hearts  have  these  Italian  widows— cold  to 
everything  except  the  church  and  the  world.  Once 
plaoed  under  proper  training,  the  hearts  of  the 
Italian  ladies  are  moulded  by  the  priests.  For  a  hind 
whose  daughters  are  under  that  description  of  ma- 
nagement freeilom  can  only  be  a  name,  for  female 
influence  is,  aAer  all  that  men  may  do,  dose  to  the 
core  of  human  freedom,  for  its  safety  or  its  destruotion. 
Between  De  Montmaure  and  Montague,  the  Bishop  pre- 
fers, as  may  be  noticed,  Montague, a  facile  young  gentleman, 
to  De  Montmaure,  a  young  man  of  great  intellect  and  firm 
religious  convictions.  He  is  right.  The  conversion  of 
Montague  wero  easy,  for  his  faith  stands  on  nothing.  That 
of  De  Montmaure  impossible,  becnuso  his  views  are 
founded  "on  a  rock.*' 

The  Marchesa  had  a  long  oonversatton  with  Verrone,  the 
Jesoit  confessor.  He  U  ambitious.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Switserland  la  agitated.  De  Montaurare 
has  influence.  What  if  Angelica  Di  Ripalta  could  move 
the  stern  Calvinist,  who  loved  her,  to  spare  the  Jesuits  ? 
Verrone  will  try,  and  thus  he  meditates  :— 

"  The  Marchesa,  only  waiting  for  a  sign  of  assent  from  the 
Jesuit,  hurried  from  the  oratory.  Verrone  for  some  time  ap- 
peared buried  in  thought.  Doubtless  he  is  consulting  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Bipalta  family;  considering  within  himself  what  is 
best  to  be  done  to  satisfy  the  desires  and  appease  the  fears  of 
the  Marchesa.  Not  so;  the  Jesuit  has  but  one  qbject,  one  de- 
sire— the  advancement  of  his  order;  for  in  this  he  believes  is  in- 
volved the  advancement  of  religion.  He  turns  over  mentally 
every  circumstance,  every  minute  detail,  with  which  the  Mar- 
chesa has  furnished  him ;  he  studies  and  arranges  the  different 
courses,  which  the  interests  of  his  religion,  that  is,  as  I  have 
said,  his  order,  seem  to  require.  Adopting  that  line  of  policy 
which  seems  most  to  promote  that  interest,  he  hardens  himself 
against  every  e&traneous  feeling  which  would  inteiveiie  to  dis- 
turb it. 

"  *  Yes,'  said  the  Jesuit,  *  'tis  only  thus  we  can  succeed.  The 
labourers  are,  indeed,  few,  and  the  work  is  great.  But  let  us 
each  be  zealous  and  untiring;  and  success  must,  at  lengrth,  crown 
oar  exertions.  This  great  globe  is  only  composed  of  atoms ;  a 
little  snowball  rolled,  aaon  becomes  a  mountain ;  and  it  is  by 
the  untiring  efforts  of  individuals,  on  the  masses,  that  we  shall 
break  down  the  mound  of  heresy.  Every  foot  of  ground  we 
now  gain  is  of  immense  importance.  England  and  Switzerland! 
— ^there  is  no  safety  for  our  fiiith,  no  hope  of  its  increase,  while 
these  remain  heretical.  The  first,  in  its  daring  propagandiim, 
s.^ms  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  keys^  the  second  defies  its  J 


power — ^nay,  menaeea  our  fiiidt  even  in  Italy  ttutf.  Tkcss  Mao- 
tagues  belong  to  the  very  dass  we  seek  to  gun.  The  flouaplt 
of  their  conversion  would  be  of  immense  value ;  whilc^  eoold  this 
De  Montmaure  be  won  over,  we  might  hope  lo  aee  oar  UesiBi 
order  established  even  in  Geneva  itself.' 

**  The  Jesuit's  eye  brightened  with  a  trinmphaat  f^aaee ;  k 
clenched  his  hand  eonvoUivdy,  as  if  he  eoold  palpaUy  gmp  the 
power  he  coveted.  '  But  what,'  said  he,  continuing  his  rds^ 
tions, '  if  tlie  pursuits  of  these  plans  of  mine  derange  thoie  tbe 
Marchesa  has  formed  for  her  daughter?  She  approves  of  the  nit 
of  Casanova;  and,  truth  to  say,  the  Count  has  strong  daims  apan 
us — but  then  he  is  ours  already.  The  richest  and  iaireit  heiien 
in  Borne  mast  not  be  given  away  too  lightly  !  This  Uooti^ 
is  young,  noUe,  and  handsome — ^Angelica,'  said  the  Jesoit,  wilk  s 
heightened  colour,  and  meaning  look.  '  Thou  wouldit  bkss  w 
for  the  change!  But  things  need  not  take  this  ooone,  my  bu 
one.     It  must  still  depend  on  the  Jesuit's  hand  to  guide  tkem.' 

"  He  resumed  his  usoal  pbuad  appeannce,  for  the  Maichen's 
step  was  heard  approaehing." 

Meanwhile,  the  Montague  fiunily  ppogrsM  lapUly  to- 
wards  Rome,  for  they  had  no  principle  to  detun  them. 
Sir  George  Montague  had  always  voted  against  the  Bohsd 
Catholic  claims,  bat  he  had  no  hostile  feeling  fat  their 
tenets,  and  the  urbanity  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albsns 
pleased  him  much. 

*'  Even  Sir  George  Montague  found  his  Tory  end  airti>ftpd 
principles  give  way  before  the  bland  courtesy  and  dignified  or- 
banity  of  the  B^nnaa  prelate,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  kid 
a  more  agreeable  partner  at  whist — no,  not  even  at  the  Sraur 
United  Service  Club  itself;  whilst  his  son  Charles  more  Ihaa 
participated  in  these  &vourable  feelings.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  susceptible  heart  of  Emma  by  the  kindness  of  the  na^ 
rable  prelate  was  even  still  stronger.  There  was  a  winniag  soft* 
ness  in  his  address,  and  a  simple,  yet  apostolical  dignity  ia  bii 
manner,  which  recommended  itself  strongly  to  a  mind  like  her»; 
and  she  could  not  avoid  contrasting  the  simple  dignity  of  the 
Bishop  of  Albans  with  the  lordly  pride  and  luxury  which  nr- 
rounded  an  episcopal  neighbour  dTSir  George's  in  Enf^nd.  The 
good  Bishop  of  Albans,  with  that  tact  and  good  taste  which  dis- 
tinguishes his  countrymen,  was  most  marked  in  his  atteutioaa; 
and  yet  they  only  seemed,  from  the  high-bred  and  dignified  vaj 
in  which  they  were  made,  to  emanate  from  a  desire  to  reskr 
their  i/Jour  instructive  and  agreeable.' 
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This  is  a  lesson  to  the  biriiops.  And  the  novelist  also 
adds  that  the  lent  preachers  of  Bome  are  abler  orators 
than  our  clergy  in  England.  That  is  to  be  belierei 
Twenty  names  will  cover  all  the  olergy  of  the  Suglish 
Church  whom  anybody  cares  to  hear  for  their  eleqneoce. 
A  somewhat  larger  nnmber  perhaps  may  be  fbund  amoi^ 
the  dissenters.  Double  that  number,  probably,  onr  sU 
the  Sootoh  sects ;  and  a  somewhat  amaUer  nonber 
amongst  the  Irish  Protestants.  We  speak  not  of  perwosi 
worth  and  zeal,  both  qualities  happily  common,  bot  ef 
personal  eloquence  ;  most  miserably  uncommon  and  on- 
cultivated  in  the  ministry  of  this  coontiy.  The  Lest 
preachers  converted  Emma  Montague  more  readily  that 
she  was  half-converted  by  Coant  di  Ripalta,  whom  she 
married  privately,  and  was  abandoned  by  her  fiitber,  irith 
whom  her  brother  left  Bome ;  as  De  Montmaure  hsd  left 
it  before. 

The  author  bids  us  respect  the  aeai  of  the  Jesnits 
with  a  powerful  argument,  which,  however,  excuses  not  in- 
tervention in  fiunily  affiiirs  ;  yet  that,  we  have  heaid,  is 
an  error  not  monopolised  by  the  Jesuits,  though  practised 
by  them  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  the  least  cars  tx 
consequences  to  the  parties  involved. 

"Becognising  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  somttMned 
in  England  to  great  indnlgenoes  of  rdigious  opinioaa,  we  oa 
hardly  understand  the  proselytiaing  seal  of  the  devout  Bomaa 
Catholica,  nor  the  untiring  and  patient  eflbrts  aiade  by  them  U 
win  over  the  unwary  and  u&statde  among  o«r  cottad^oiea  riM 
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AnnaaJlj  Titit  Italy.  Can  ^e  blaiQ^  the  Romanist  for  this  pro-  I 
pagandist  toal?  Far  from  it.  If  sincere,  it  is  impoasible  for 
any  Christian  heliever  to  be  indifferent  to  the  religious  state  of 
his  feUow-oreatares ;  bat  it  most  be  confessed  that  the  sealots 
of  the  Bomish  Church,  in  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit,  sometimes 
lose  sight  of  the  means  they  employ,  and  avail  themselves  of  in- 
llnenees  which,  if  not  so  legitimate,  are  not  less  powerful  than 
their  ooniroversial  argnmente.  But  these  were  not  needed  on 
the  present  occasion.'* 

The  priests  are  probably  right  in  their  opposition  to 
mixexl  marriages.  They  often,  we  suspeot,  fail  in  Bccnr- 
ing*  happiness.  At  least,  tliey  are  subjected  to  serious 
risk,  where  either  or  both  parties  are  zealous  professors. 
Emma  Montagne  was  not  happy.  She  was  too  easily  con- 
verted to  be  happy.  In  her  husband's  passion  for  Italian 
independence  she  had  little  sympathy,  and  so  they  lived 
bat  Tery  coldly  sometimes  together.  De  Montmaure  mean- 
while had  his  place  in  the  Swiss  senate  at  Berne.  The 
wily  Verrone  endeavoured  to  use  Angelica  against  him,  but 
bis  principles  were  stronger  than  his  aiTections.  The  Jesuits 
were  expelled.  We  pass  over  the  dark  crimes  of  Count 
Oassanova,  who  failed  in  his  projects.  The  death  of  the 
3Iarche8a  was  remarkable  only  for  her  persisting  against 
even  Yerrone's  wish  in  exacting  from  her  daughter  a  vow 
never  to  marry  a  heretic.  The  vow  destroyed  De  Mont- 
luaure's  hopes,  and  enrolled  Angelica  amongst  the  sisters 
of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  war  in  Italy  opene'd  at  last,  and  a  scene  at  Turin 
IS  given  with  great  spirit,  and,  we  believe,  accuracy. 

At  last,  then,  the  Count  di  Bipalto  and  the  Italian 
Ijiberals  have  their  wish.  The  issue  is  on  tlie  sword 
point. 

"  *  Qentlemen,'  cried  the  King,  his  worn  and  exhausted  features 
flowing  with  animation,  'let  us  accept  the  omen.     Hay  shouts 
like  these  hail  our  banners  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy !     But  > 
now  we  have  much  to  do  before  our  departure  from  Turin.    We 
therefore  break  up  our  council.' 

**  The  King  immediately  arose,  and,  followed  by  his  household 
And  some  of  the  ministers,  retired  into  the  private  apartments  of 
the  palace.  The  rest  of  the  ministers,  with  Negroni  and  Count 
IBalbo,  followed  the  royal  example.  At  the  door  of  the  ante-room 
the  arm  of  the  Prince  Negroni  wbs  grasped  by  Ernesto. 

<*  *  Well,  Prince,'  exclaimed  he,  impatiently,  *  do  these  shouts 
angur  correctly  P- — ^Is  war  at  last  proclaimed  ?' 

" '  It  is,  £rnesto,'  replied  the  Prince,  grasping  his  hand  warmly. 
*  Old  as  I  am,  I  now  hope  to  see  the  work  of  Italiiui  independence 
accomplished.     Xiookl  here  is  the  royal  proclamation — let  us 


stand  aside  ont  of  the  crowd,  and  read  it  together.  It  is  a  noble 
production,  eloquent  in  its  very  briefness.' " 

Charles  Albert  was  pitifully  abandoned  by  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Romans,  and  the  Tuscans.  His  subjects  fought 
bravely,  but  they  were  overthrown  by  superior  force  and 
skill.  History  has  the  story,  and  the  grave  has  Charles 
Albert ;  but,  if  he  was  honest  as  he  was  brave,  *^La  Spada 
d* Italia  "  was  treacherously  deserted. 

The  chivalrous  Count  di  Ripalta  perished  in  the  last 
great  battle  of  the  first  campaign,  on  the  heights  of  Rivoli. 
His  widow  and  son  retired  to  England,  and  tho  former 
was  reconciled  to  her  father;  De  Montmaure,  resides  in 
his  Swiss  villa,  and  thus  is  he  employed : — 

"  De  Montmaure  has  once  more  returned  to  the  home  of  his 
Ikthers — his  days  pass  tranquilly  away.  If  he  still  sorrows,  his 
grief  is  serene  and  resigned.  He  has  abjured  politics,  or,  at 
least,  the  strife  and  emulation  of  public  life.  No  longer  does  he 
mingle  in  the  high  contentions  of  the  senate,  no  more  than  in 
the  deadly  encounters  of  the  battle-field ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  is 
not  idle,  nor  has  he  ceased  to  love,  and  work  for,  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  cause  of  Italian  independence  is  still  dear,  ay, 
dearer  than  ever,  to  his  lieart,  for  it  is  now  consecrated  by  the 
blood  of  Ernesto!  Yes,  mindful  of  all  his  sacred  engagements, 
he  still  struggles  for  the  emancipation  of  Italy;  but  the  weapons 
of  his  warfare  are  now  different,  but  not  less  efficacious.  He 
has  devoted  to  her  cause  his  powerful  and  eloquent  pen,  as  he 
lias  already  employed  his  sword  in  her  defence. 

"Confident  of  nHimate  sucoess — strong  in  his  faith  in  the 
justice  of  that  great  Being  who  directs  and  governs  all  things, 
and  whose  ears  are  open  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed — Be  Mont- 
maure labours  patiently  on ;  and,  in  doing  so,  raises  up  for  him- 
self a  far  more  enduring  and  honourable  reputation  than  the  i^)- 
plause  of  senates,  or  the  victor's  wreath,  could  have  conferred. 
Pleasant  it  is  to  see  him  seated  in  his  library,  with  some  trea- 
sured volume  open  before  him,  while  a  glance  of  chastened  tri- 
umph lights  up  his  thoughtful  and  melancholy  features ;  or  to 
listen  to  the  tones  of  his  rouuly  and  thrilling  voice  as,  walking 
by  tho  shores  of  the  tranquil  and  beautiful  Lcnmn  Lake,  he  holds 
lofty  converse  with  his  valued  friend,  the  Pastor  Malan,  on  thoic 
deep  and  sublime  specnlations  which  divine  religion  and  philoso- 
phy discloM.  Yes,  he  has  found  peace — that  peace  which  this 
world  cannot  give  or  take  away,  and  which  may  both  the  author 
and  reader  of  these  pages  diligently  seek  after,  and  cfTectually 
obtain!" 

The  work  is  quite  worthy  of  tho  time  that  its  pemsal 
need?.  Many  of  its  passages  are  eloquent.  It  demonstrates 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  springs  of  Italian  life ; 
and  its  moral  is,  that  a  modification,  if  not  a  change  of 
Italian  faith,  will  precede  Italian  independence. 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


The  p&flt  month  has  not  been  productive  of  great 
political  events.  The  nations,  weary  of  war,  have 
sabsided  into  a  state  of  apathy.  During  two  years, 
two  hundred  thoaaand  lives  have  been  sacrificed, 
^t  a  cost  of  fifty  millions  sterling,  in  Europe  ;  and 
nothing  has  been  changed  except  the  state  of 
France.  Hungary  is  overthrown,  with  the  exception 
of  Comorn,  which  rasists,  and  may  hold  out  for  six  or 
«ight  months.  The  Castle  of  Comorn  is  impreg- 
nable, and  can  only  be  reduced  by  famine.  The 
xesolution  of  its  defenders  has  been  condemned  as 
rash  or  obstinate ;  and  yet  it  may  prove  to  be  wise 
and  politic.  Six  months  will  see  many  changes. 
The  Turkish  authorities  refuse  to  deliver  Kossuth 
and  his  followers  over  to  their  Austrian  enemies  ; 
and  the  ambasaadors  of  Austria  and  Russia  are 
Mid  to  have  demanded  their  passport^i  and  in  Xh^t 


case  have  doubtless  obtained  them,  although  it 
would  be  strange  to  find  in  Turkey  tho  champion 
of  European  freedom — of  national  rights  and 
usages. 

The  demand  made  by  Austria  and  Russia  is 
unprecedented  in  national  transactions;  unless  in 
those  cases  whore  special  provision  is  made  by  treaty 
for  the  restoration  of  political  refugees.  Between 
Austria  and  Turkey,  no  treaty  of  that  nature  is 
believed  to  exist.  If  the  allies  endeavour  by  war 
to  make  their  claim  good,  we  know  not  how  the 
European  nations  could  abstain  from  interference 
in  the  straggle.  Britain  and  France  occupy  the 
same  position  as  Tnrkey.  They  offer  a  refuge  to 
all  who  seek  their  shores  in  political  exile.  They 
might  be  assailed  on  the  same  grounds,  and,  doubt* 
le90i  they  would  take  part  with  the  tmi  sufferer, 
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W^  kftcl»  indeed,  almost  forgotten,  that  the 
French  Republic  hM  expelled  %  number  of  the 
Polea;  and  that  the  British  flag  has  been  disgraced 
hj  O'Ferrall  at  Malta,  and  Ward  at  Cerfii,  in  the 
refusal  to  allow  the  Roman  refugees  a  temporary 
shelter.  The  conduot  of  0*FerraU,  who  eheerftdly 
receiTod  the  fiies  of  freedom,  bat  excluded  its  friends, 
has  been  defended  in  one  of  Lord  John  Rassell's 
l^ltry  letters;  and  no  great  man  ean  do  a  little 
fMti<m  with  more  spite  than  his  lordship*  He 
pretends  that  Mr.  More  O'Ferrall  was  afraid 
tfiat  fifty  er  sixty  Romi^n  refugees^  withoat  arms, 
money,  or  even  motive,  would  at|:empt  to  take 
Malta  from  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  British 
garrison.  The  pretence  is  meaner  than  the  act. 
The  refugees,  he  says,  belong  to  a  school  who 
epread  insurrection  everywhere,  and  who  would 
take  as  much  pleasure  in  a  fight  at  Malta  as  in 
Berlin  or  Baden.  Other  people  remember,  if  his 
lordship  chooses  to  forget,  Ihat  the  school  was 
headed  by  a  near  relative  of  his  own^^a  British 
Minister  of  State  not  long  ago— and  whose  travel- 
ling expenses  were  paid  by  the  nation, 

Mr.  Ward  had  more  reason  to  be  afiraid  of 
his  guests  than  Mr.  O'Ferrall.  One  insorreetion 
had  ooenrred  in  Oephakmia,  and  another  was  pro- 
mised which  has  since  then  appeared,  and  been, 
most  probably,  suppressed.  Henceforth  the  Minis- 
terial press  of  this  country  will  have  nothing  to  say 
respecting  Qeneral  Haynaa*s  prqelamation  to  the 
Hungarians,  since  Mr.  Ward  has  merely  made  a 
paraphrase  firom  one  of  the  worst  of  these  death's 
head  and  cross-bones  documents,  for  the  use  of  the 
Cephalonians.  The  insurgents  may  have  required 
that  discipline,  but  the  insurgent  Hay  nan  thought 
that  the  Hungarians  alsoneeded  sharp  praetiee.  Mr. 
Ward  appears  to  have  made  a  liberal  use  ai  the 
gallows  in  his  C^halonian  tour. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  United  States 
to  form  an  independent  party  of  pirates  for  the 
eaptore  of  Cuba ;  but  the  Government  have  in 
the  meantime  prevented  the  armament,  which  may 
go  forward,  however,  when  it  suits  the  fancy  of  the 
free  buccaneers,  with  whom  the  idea  originated. 
The  plan,  we  suppose,  will  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
Spanish  bondholders  in  this  country,  whose  Spanish 
securities  are  sufficiently  attenuated  without  the 
loss  of  Cuba. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  is  little  improved  by 
the  ^Isit  of  her  Majesty,  or  any  other  remedy.  A 
civil  war  against  the  payment  of  rates  and  rents 
rages  furiously.  The  peasantry  and  farmers  cut 
their  crops  and  convey  them  away  out  of  the  agent's 
or  the  tax-collector's  sight.  This  conduct  is,  of 
course,  only  adopted  in  the  disturbed  districts; 
but  the  poorest  profession  that  a  man  could  follow 
at  the  present  day  is  to  hold  and  let  land  in  one  of 
these  disturbed  districts.  He  is  either  shot  or  hk- 
mished;  but  the  latter  plan  of  despatching  the 
obnoxious  is  now  generally  adopted,  as  cheaper  and 
safer,  tor  lead  costs  money,  and  the  non-payment 
of  debt  costs  nothing. 

The  pestilence  in  England  absorbe  all  attention. 
It  Intervenes  in  all  engagements.  It  seises  wit* 
nasses  against  criminals,  and  threatens  to  intermpt 
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cupy  pl^ioes  of  tnut  be&ra  tkeeemmiippAlweildoe 
one  day  are  in  the  dead  list  on  the  next  Tlis  ra- 
pidity of  the  destroyer  terrifies  his  victims.  Tksseti- 
vityand  health  of  morning  maybe  gone,  and  thdrUte 
{>ossessor  shrouded,  coffined,  and  buried  at  eveniog. 
Such  scenes  have  been  seen  in  England  during  the 
last  month.  Men  are  appaUed»  and  tarn  at  Isit 
to  the  only  practical  remedy  that  human  isieiise 
ofibrs — those  sanatory  reforms  that,  undertskea 
long  ago,  might  have  arrested  this  ealamity ;  sal 
that,  negleoted  now,  will  leave  ns  ristinu  of  s 
plague. 


COLONIAL  POLICY  UNDER  THE  QREY 

DYNASTY. 

No  Government  ever  enjoyed  equal  oppertuaitiss  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  borough-mongeriiig  sjitem  of 
colonial  management — of  abolishing  the  abases  bj 
which  Court  favourites  and  a  needy  aristocracy  piejcsd 
upon  the  outposts  of  the  empire.  No  Cabinet  ever  nude 
a  worse  use  of  its  opportunities  than  the  Boaidl 
Ministry. 

The  ruin  or  the  loss  of  the  colonies  to  England  will  be 
the  leading  feature  in  the  future  history  of  the  "Fi- 
mily  Government." 

More  than  three  years  ago,  an  eminent  meiduofc 
wrote  to  Lord  Elgin  through  the  newspapers,  warning 
him  that  if  the  policy  of  the  day  were  continue^  lie 
(Lord  Elgin)  ^ouid  be  the  **  last  QoTemor  of  Csnsds.' 
The  prediction  seems  near  its  accomplishment.  Public 
opinion  has  been  in  abeyance  on  the  anbject  On  ail 
great  ccdonial  events,  from  the  oonqnest  of  tie  Pui- 
jaub  to  the  threatened  revolt  of  Canada,  the  *'pahiis" 
have  been  content  to  helieve  aa4  to  talk  e»|o4yastbe 
Grovemment  organs  bid  them  to  do.  Apathy  and  igao* 
ranoe  are  good  materia  lor  a  jobbing  Cabinet.  Ik 
Ministerial  press  really  has  a  Sjort  of  right  to  diotateto 
the  nation,  from  its  being  "first  in  the  market'*  for 
the  run  of  public  opinion.  The  Government  organs 
drive  certain  opinions;  and  the  balk  of  the  prase,  like 
a  flock  of  sheep,  foUow  the  bell  wether. 

The  Timesy  the  other  day  (September  84th},  said, 
"  when  Cuba  shall  have  been  wrenched  from  Spain, 
then  will  Spain  be  poor  indeed."  If  the  Timet  were 
quite  at  liberty  to  write  with  candour  on  Englisb 
affairs,  we  would  probably  have  reflections  on  tbe 
spread  of  the  British  race  over  the  globe;,  canjing 
into  every  land  commerce,  civilization,  andChristiamtT. 
The  decay  of  British  power  would  be  deprecated,  and 
the  Timet  would  say  that  *'when  the  British  West  Indies 
and  North  American  provinces  shallhave  hem  wrendied 
from  England,  and  annexed  to  her  repuUican  rivpl,  tbea 
will  England  be  humbled  indeed.**  At  present  tb 
Timet  cannot  afford  to  be  candid;  for,  once  a  month  or 
so,  space  must  be  given  to  a  colonial  article  fmn  a 
patron,  different  in  style  from  an  ordinary  *'leader**'-» 
very  peculiar,  in  fact,  that  the  articles  have  been  aUnded 
to  as  the  "  drunken  articles"  in  the  Timet,  1%e  first  of 
them  appeared  in  May  hist,  after  the  Blgm  affair,  and 
since  then,  at  irregular  intervals,  on  the  same  sidgeot; 
theirdesign  being  to  annoy, to  alienate^and  toexasposte 
the  colonists  to  that  degree  that  die/  ahsID  dedire 
^emsdves  independent,  preparatory  to  joimi^  tk 
United  States. 

Ihe  people  of  Sn^4  m  to}  {9Qd*&|tii4  ^ 
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careless^  or  too  obtuse  to  perceive  that  such  U  the 
design  of  the  Qovemment  organs,  from  the  Timet, 
ctownward  to  the  Economist  and  Examinw ;  but  the 
colonists  see  clearly  through  it,  weigh  every  paraeraph, 
and  fearlessly  publish  the  name  of  the  Minister  to 
whom  those  ''  drunken  articles''  are  attrlhuted.  The 
Times,  when  sober,  used  to  say  that  "  we  could  not 
afford  another  American  Revolution,''  and  will  write 
the  same  words  again  whenever  the  English  nation  ii 
awakened,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  dirty  work 
that  has  been  going  on — the  treasonable  plotting — to 
*'  wrench"  these  provinces  from  the  empire;  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  "  preparing  them  for  independence," 
throwing  all  their  weight  into  a  scale  already  much  too 
heavy  in  the  matter  of  territory.  The  very  idea  of 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  suggesting  a  revolution,  and 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  appears  so  atrocious 
that  at  first  we  can  hardly  entertain  it.  We  have 
been  quite  accustomed  to  hear  it  said  that  the  co- 
lonial policy  was  suicidal,  or  it  was  madness.  &c.;  but 
it  is  something  new  to  suspect  that  "  if  this  be  mad- 
mess  there  is  meikod  in't." 

The  recent  declarations  of  the  Tinies,  Econoraist,  and 
Examimer,  have  been  reprinted  in  Canada,  and  are  re- 
ceived as  the  final  answers  of  the  Russell-Grey  Cabi< 
net  to  the  appeals  of  the  Canadian  people. 

These  newspaper  paragraphs,  it  is  true,  arc  not  pub- 
lic, legislative,  or  official  acts;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
may  have  even  greater  force,  because  though  no  in- 
dividual is  answerable  for  them,  yet  such  is  the  tre- 
mendous power  wielded  by  the  "responsible  Ministers" 
of  this  limited  monarchy,  that  even  the  anonymous 
announcement  of  its  opinions  or  intentions,  through 
certain  newspapers,  acquires  as  much,  or,  indeed, 
greater  force  than  the  solemn  acts  of  Parliament. 
And  yet  we  have  the  hypocrisy  to  nil  at  the  despot- 
isms of  Prussia  or  of  Austria,  while  we  are  so  in- 
sineere  as  to  deprecate  the  ai1>itraTy  nature  of  a 
Russian  ukase,  or  pretend  to  wonder  at  the  tyranny 
ef  a  dictator  of  Paraguay,  while  we  succumb  to  the 
anonynous  dictation  of  an  official  oxgan,  and  erauci 
like  serfs  before  tke  Ministerial  press. 

The  people  of  England  have  never  been  asked 
'*  whether  they  wished  the  transatlantic  extensions  of 
this  country  to  be  gifted  away"  to  Yankees,  Ellices, 
IVesBoh  Canadians,  or  to  nameless  friends  of  Colonial- 
office  clerks.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Brit^,  favour- 
aMe  though  it  be  to  Ministerial  intrigues,  and  highly 
indulgent  to  Ministerial  recklessness,  has  nerer  been 
asked  to  pass  a  bill  dechiring  the  colonial  system  to 
be  utterly  at  an  end,  our  distant  settlements  repudiated 
and  insulted,  and  the  British  Empire  broken  into  frag- 
ments. The  nation  has  never  been  consulted  upon  this 
**  new  light ;"  the  capitalists  have  not  been  consulted 
upon  the  repudiations  and  bankruptcies  consequent 
npon  a  general  cutting  off  of  colonies ;  the  nuinufac- 
turers  hare  not  been  asked  whether  they  wish  the 
oolouial  markets  annihikted ;  the  merchants  have  not 
been  invited  to  assist  in  the  transfer  of  their  colonia] 
trade  to  the  hands  of  New  York  and  Boston  jobbers; 
the  indastrioos  classes  of  Great  Britain,  the  working 
■MtsM,  have  nevar  been  caUied  upon  for  a  *'  demoo- 
stntion**  of  their  eagerness  to  repudiate  for  ever  their 
relatives  who  have  emigrated,  to  declare  them  aliens, 
iivals,  or  enemies;  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
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to  set  their  house  in  order,  and,  because  "  oatonies  are 
expensive,"  to  give  up  the  Pumaub  to  the  Sikhs,  Nor- 
thern India  to  the  Afghans,  and  tl^e  Eastern  Territoty 
to  the  Burmese. 

The  Australian  towns  have  not  yet  been  commanded 
to  consider  themselves  no  longer  British,  but  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  become  stations  for  the 
American  whalers  and  their  peddling  skippers. 

The  Gape  of  Good  Hope  has  not  yet  been  surre|i- 
dered  to  the  Boors,  or  Natal  been  given  back  to  the 
Caffres ;  but  these  changes  may  not  be  distant — ^if  the 
Ministry  are  consistent  and  firm,  these  events  must  be 
quite  at  hand. 

*'If  a  principle  be  a  good  one,  go  through  with  it,^* 
If  the  principle  on  which  Canada  has  been  treated  be 
a  good  one,  the  general  breaking  up  of  the  empire 
must  take  place  immediately. 

We  have  all  always  protested  against  such  a  general 
breaking  up  of  the  empire.  If  the  process  of  disor- 
ganization be  continued,  no  solid  objection  can  remain 
against  repeal  of  the  union  with  Ireland.  The  Ereneh 
ought  to  be  invited  to  colonize  Ireland,  and  plant  penal 
settlements  there. 

Scotland  ought  to  demand  emancipation  from  the 
centralization  of  London,  and  be  allowed  to  set  up 
that  ^'self-government"  which  has  been  conceded  to 
Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  and  Canada.  The  Isle 
of  Man  should  be  given  to  the  Yankees  to  careen  their 
ships  upon,  and  the  Orkneys  restored  to  their  original 
owners,  the  Danes. 

Gibraltar  should  be  given  to  the  Barbary  pirates  ! 
Malta  to  More  OTerrall  and  the  Jesuits,  and  Cepha- 
lonia  to  the  Austrians. 

Our  theory  of  colonies  is  practical  and  simple.  They 
are  not  for  the  Court  aud  aristocracy,  but  for  the 
masses.  "Bngiaad  wants  soom."  The  colonies  are  just 
the  extensions  of  Britain,  explored,  cleared,  or  acquired 
by  the  British,  to  be  united  and  regulated  by  Bri- 
tish laws.  In  short,  we  should  present  to  the  worid 
the  front  and  power  of  a  great  united  empire,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  whieh  extend  to  the  re- 
motest location  under  the  flag,  the  same  laws,  the 
same  customs'  duties,  the  same  proteetion.  The 
infant  settlements  and  the  wealthy  cities  of  the  Be- 
public  are  equally  protected,  and  eiyoy  a  free  traje 
with  each  other. 

The  Americans  boast,  and  with  truth,  that  th^  are  the 
most  colonizing  people  in  the  world ;  and  yet,  to  all  their 
colonies  are  granted  the  privileges  of  the  metropolis. 

Britain  might  advantageously  imitate  ancient  Borne 
in  giving  her  colonies  all  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
similar  laws,  equal  taxes  and  trading  facilities,  legis- 
lative representation  proportioned  to  the  taxes  paid, 
directly  or  indirectly,  Uh  the  imperial  treasury.  The 
metropolitan  and  provincial  debts  to  be  adjusted,  as 
the  State  debts  of  the  U.SJL — ^local  debts  and  bur- 
dens to  be  provided  for  loeaUy,  by  extending  the  plan 
of  self-government  or  municipalities,  in  oontradistioc- 
tion  to  that  of  centralization,  tlie  taror  oi  Eranee  and 
the  vice  of  jobbing  Whigs. 

At  all  events,  and  by  all  or  any  honest  means,  the 
monstrous  project  of  getting  up  Government  quarrels 
in  all  the  colonies,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  must 
be  protested  against.  This  country  haa  vested  much 
{Mt>perty  in  these  possessioae;   and  ao  aeimwpir 
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be  permitted  to  make  presents  of  entire  countries.  No 
miscliief  mongers,  however  "  feelosofical,"  should  be 
tolerated  in  a  wholesale  incendiarism,  merely  that 
they  may  be  amused  by  the  devastations  of  revolt. 

Efforts  must  be  made  to  keep  on  friendly  terms 
with  our  colonies.  The  working  men  of  England  and 
of  Scotland  have  only  to  will  it,  and  the  colonies 
may  yet  be  saved  as  outlets  for  their  labour — as  fields 
for  new  enterprise,  and  openings  for  an  increasing 
population  in  seasons  of  distress. 

Tho  people  of  other  lauds  are  competing  closely 
and  severely  with  us  iu  every  branch  of  industry.  We 
cannot  afford  to  destroy  our  present  markets,  or  gift 
them  away  to  our  rivals.  We  are  engaged  in  a  war 
of  tariffs,  and  cannot  afford  to  be  continually  defeated. 

The  nation  that  of  all  others  owes  most  to  England, 
shows  no  desire  to  follow  our  liberal  example.  English 
capital  has  made  the  United  States  a  great  commer- 
cial power;  the  only  check  we  hold  upon  her  exorbitant 
tariff  is  our  trade  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  ad 
mission  of  British  goods  into  Canada  at  moderate 
duties.  Allow  Canada  to  be  annexed,  and  the  duties 
are  equalised  and  augmented ;  for  the  low  duties  of 
Canada  annoy  the  New-Yorkers. 

Annexation  will  be  followed  by  a  rise  of  the  United 
States'  tariff  to  40  per  cent.,  or  higher,  if  need  be.  Not 
only  protection,  but  ultimate  prohibition  on  the  United 
States'  principle.  A  committee  of  congress  has  already 
settled  this  question. 


The  Canadians  bought  land,  cut  canals,  botrowed 
money,  and  made  vast  improvements ;  thoassnds  of 
people  from  this  country  settled  there,  on  the  faith  of 
that  country  remaining  British.  Oar  (jovemmeat  hite 
broken  faith  with  them ;  they  are  enclosed  by  a  com- 
mercially hostile  conntry ;  Britain  has  abandoned  her 
children;  they  purchased  our  goods;  their  retomsto 
us  are  in  grain.  Suddenly  we  treat  them  as  foreignen 
and  aliens,  and  allow  them  no  preference,  no  advantage 
over  the  foreigners,  whom  we  must  pay  in  gold,  and 
disturb  the  whole  fabric  of  their  trade  in  doing  so.  This 
plan  of  treating  our  friends  as  aliens  will,  if  pcrsbtcd 
in,  very  soon  make  them  both  aliens  and  enemies. 

The  colonies  must  be  retained,  India  must  be  re- 
tained, that  we  may  be  emancipated  from  our  d^rad* 
ing  and  perilous  dependence  on  America  for  cotton. 
We  ought  to  give  bounties  for  its  re-introdacdon  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  specially  encoorage  it  on  the 
fertile  mainland  of  Guiana. 

The  absurd  and  tyrannical  restrictions  on  the  im« 
portation  of  labour  into  the  British  West  Indio 
should  be  removed;  if  not,  these  islands  wiU  folio v 
Cuba,  and  slavery  will  be  restored  with  all  its 
horrors. 

Why  has  it  not  occurred  to  us  earlier,  to  supersede 
the  slave  trade  on  the  African  coast  by  planting 
African  colonies,  and  spoiling  the  slave-market  by  set- 
ting  thousands  of  negroes  to  raise  cotton  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag  ? 
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Tub  half-yearly  meetingB  of  these  oompanieB  have  now  nearly 
closed,  and  their  results  hare  seriously  affected  the  market  price 
of  all  shares.  Tlie  dividends  have  been  generally  lower  than  they 
ever  were  beforr;  and  this,  added  to  the  fresh  eipotS  of  Mr.  Hud- 
son in  the  second  report  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Inves- 
tigation Committee,  and  the  continued  want  of  confidence  felt  by 
the  pubUc  in  railway  management  as  at  present  conducted,  has 
occasioned  a  partial  panic.  Out  of  eleven  principal  companies 
which  have  made  returns  of  their  traffic,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  though  their  mileage  has  been 
increased,  but  three  show  any  increase  of  receipts.  Two  causes 
have  been  assigned  forthe  falling-off — the  cholera  and  the  w^eather; 
but  these  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  partial  eiplanation.  The 
recent  opening  up  of  so  many  competing  lines  has  also  consider- 
ably to  do  with  the  falling  off.  The  following  table  will  present 
the  actual  facts  in  relation  to  these  lines : — 


Line. 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  «  ■       ^%  %  % 


•••  •••  •••  ••• 


Blackwall 
Eastern  Counties 
Qreat  Western 

London  and  North-Western 

Ix)ndon  and  South- Western 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick 
York  and  North  Midland      ...     ... 

Midland ... 


Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

Dover   ... 

Brighton 


•  «  t  ft  I  • 


•••  •••  tat  •■•  ••• 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•• •  •«« 


£Veiy  day  is  rapidly  difpelliiiff  the 


Increased 

Decreased 

Mileage. 

Receipts. 

£ 

...       \\ 

350 

...     27 

1,309 

...     20i 

1,740 

...      4>^ir 

1,W 

...     17| 

209 

...     21 

OGO 

...       6 

1,000 

...     40 

770 

Increased 
Receipts. 

£ 

...      34; 

•  •  • 

800 

...    27 

•  •  • 

1,780 

>..    .  9 

•  •  ■ 

3,210 

haUuoiiuition  of  thoie  who 

used  to  beUevo  in  the  permanency  of  high  dividiendb  and  presu- 
ums,  in  connection  with  railway  speculationa,  andthe  result  is  sets 
on  the  Stock  Eichange,  where  none  but  a  few  favourite  nodpTtak- 
ings  reach  par,  or  command  a  dividend  of  or  above  five  per  cent. 
And  there  are  many  indications  that  matters  will  be  even  woiv 
than  they  now  are  ere  the  year  doses.  Altogether,  this  has  beta 
the  moat  disastrous  year  for  the  holdere  of  railway  property  siaep 
the  commencement  of  these  undertakings,  and  it  would  be  vcli 
if  they  could  see  any  immediate  prospect  of  improTement.  Hiis 
however,  is  distant  and  obscure. 

The  principal  meetings  of  the  past  month  have  been  the  Tor): 
and  North  Midland,  the  Midland,  and  the  Lancaahire  aad  loci* 
shire.  The  first  was  peculiarly  interesting,  from  its  coaiieeticB 
witli  Mr.  Hudson — the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Invcstigatios 
— and  the  non-declaration  of  a  dividend.  The  particohn  </ 
these,  with  the  other  events  of  the  month,  will  be  found  ia  the 
following  summary: — 

Lsedi  and  lliirtk  BaUway.-^The  half-yearly  meetiBg  of  tkii 
company  was  held  at  Leeds,  August  25.  The  directors  eoogn- 
tulated  the  proprietors  on  the  completion  of  the  original  hat 
from  Leeds  to  Tliirsk,  and  its  opening  for  public  traffic  oa  tk 
10th  of  July  last.  The  gross  receipts  from  traffic  for  the  blf* 
year  ending  June  SOth  were  £6,S44)  9s.  3d.,  and  the  bslance  tr 
maining,  after  payment  of  working  ezpcniea,  £2,812  1»9.  d^ 
The  receipts,  to  the  SOth  of  June  last,  were,  on  aeooiut  of  esils, 
£1,386,834  8s.  3d.;  loans,  £377.741  2s.  5d.:  misoeUaneoBs  iv 
ceipts,  £8,465  lis.  lid.  Of  this  total  sum  of  £1,773,0*1  2*.  7i 
received,  only  £0,720  lis.  lid.  remains  in  hand.  The  report 
was  adopted,  after  which  the  meeting  was  made  spedal,  wlm  it 
was  agreed  to  raise  £460,000,  by  an  i«s«e  of  £10  pnleiciv 
shares,  at  6  per  cent.,  for  three  ynars,  and  6  per  eeat.  it 
perpetuity. 

Bolfm,  Blaclbum,  Cfitkeroe,  and  West  TorhAtrt  ItahMy.- 
The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Btar^k^&s. 
Ai^^  STth-^Hr,  W.  H.  HoQibey  in  the  ^hiir,    AttttieMH 
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all  iihe  worldng  expeniM,  and  paying  the  interest  on  the  borrowed 
mon^,  the  balanoe  to  the  credit  of  revenue  is  £3,099  lis.  lid. 
up  to  the  30th  of  June  kst.  The  receipts,  in  calls  and  in  loans, 
had  been  £S57,319  18s.  Sd.;  added  to  which  are  the  acoeptanoes 
and  debts  owing  to  the  company,  amounting  to  £78,4!63  lis.  3d., 
making  an  aggr^atc  capital  of  £935,783  9s.  lid.  i?he  disburse- 
ments amounted  to  £914,521  IBs.  Sd.,  leaving  a  balance  on  capi- 
tal account  of  £21,261  13a.  3d.  The  receipts  for  the  half-year 
on  that  portion  of  the  line  opened  (13  miles)  amounted  to 
£10,278  19s.  8d.,  and  the  disbursements  to  £5,653  10s.  6d., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £4,625  9s.  2d.  The  report,  after  a  short 
discussion,  was  agreed  to. 

Fleetwood^  Pretton^  and  Wett  Biding  Junction  Railway. — The 
half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Preston,  August 
27th.  The  receipts  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30  had  been 
— for  calls  and  arrears,  £125,448;  interest,  &c.,  £2,197  4s.  9d.; 
Preston  and  Longridge  Eailway,  £3,295  12».  lid. ;  total 
£130,940  17s.  8d.  The  expenditure  in  parliamentary  expenses, 
engineering,  &c.,  were  £120,161,  Is.  Id.;  balance,  £327  14«.; 
leaving  a  balance  of  £2,588  Is.  6d.  due  to  the  bank.  The  whole 
of  the  line,  it  was  expected,  would  be  completed  by  November. 
The  report  and  statement  of  the  accounts  were  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

South  Devon  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders was  held  at  Plymouth,  on  August  28 — Mr.  T.  Woolcombe 
in  the  chair.  The  capital  account,  to  the  30th  June,  showed  tha 
£1,957,843  16s.  lOd.  had  been  received,  and£l,927,685  148. 6d.^ 
expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  £30,158  2s.  4d.  The  revenue 
account  for  the  half-year  showed  that  £41,255  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  £26,785  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  £14,470, 
from  which  £10,831  was  deducted  for  payment  of  interest  on 
debentures,  leaving  a  profit  of  £3,638  for  the  shareholders.  •  The 
report  was  unanimously  adopted.  No  dividend  was  declared, 
though  a  hope  was  expressed  that  next  half-year  would  show  a 
bettei  result.  The  atmospheric  system  has  been  entirely  aban- 
doned on  this  line;  connected  with  the  attempted  application  of 
which  there  has  been  a  great  loss. 

East  Indian  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany took  place  in  London  on  August  28.  The  proprietors  have 
ooncladed  a  contract  vrith  the  East  India  Company.  This  con- 
tract has  been  printed.  The  interest  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
guaranteed  by  the  East  India  Company,  will,  on  and  from  the 
17th  of  Angust  ult.,  include  the  preliminary  deposit  of  5s.  paid 
on  the  existing  shares  in  the  company,  and  upon  which,  hitherto, 
no  interest  has  been  paid.  The  board  of  directors  have,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pledge  given  to  the  proprietary,  reduced  the 
shares  in  the  company  from  £50  to  £20,  and  have  mode  a  re- 
distribution of  the  capitul  into  £50,000  shares  of  £20  each. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Taw  Vale  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  in  London,  on  Monday,  August  28 — Mr.  J.  Slinrland 
in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that,  up  to  the  date  of  the  ac- 
count presented,  tlierc  had  been  £157)000  expended  in  the  works, 
and  that  £255,()00  more  would  be  required  to  complete  the  un- 
dertaking; this  would  nmke  a  total  expenditure  of  £447,821,  or 
an  average  cost  per  mile  of  £12,795.  After  some  discussion,  the 
report  was  agreed  to. 

London  and  Blackwall  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of 

this  company  was  held  in  London,  Angust  28 — Mr.  J.  N.  Daniel 

in  the  ehair.    The  report  presented  the  following  sketch  of  the 

traffic  for  the  last  six  months,  compared  with  the  corresponding 

period  of  the  previous  year : — 

184S. 
Passenjfern.      Amount. 
January .W0,9.W     £%X''i    1  !<> 


Febraai7 
Marrh 
April 
May. 

J  line..*. » >  WW .»' 


1*8,690 
106,8:H 

14,22^ 
^64^ 


2,R.»7 
:i,822 
3,2.'0 
5,496 
4,876 


0 
7 
3 
0 


1 
7 
7 
2 

R 


1640. 
Pa«i8enf!«rs.    Amount. 
li'.»,*7«)      £2,650  lA    6 
1.944    6    n 


111,014 
100,2B8 
201,915 
199,329 
S3S.18a 


1.788  10  6 
3,>53  17  0 
3,530  10  8 
4.140  li  10 


1,273,969  £29,022  17  10  905,187  £17,':5L  12  6 
— ^The  sum  of  £1,150,465  had  l)eea  received  on  enxiital  for  the 
main  hne,  and  £1,080,878  expended,  leaving  a  baUnce  of  £69,587 
in  fiavour  of  the  company.  The  reoeipta  on  the  extension  line 
account  amounted  to  £214,305,  and  the  expenditure  to  £236,566, 
leaving  a  balance  against  the  company  of  £22,281.  The  liabili- 
ties of  the  company  are  stated  to  be  £263,567,  and  the  assets 
£201,621«  leaving  a  balance  to  be  provided  of  £61,946.  The 
ooet  oif  relating  the  line,  &c.,  anoonted  to  £43,784.  The  revenue 
aceoont  for  the  half  year  showed  that  £20|860  had  been  leeeired, 


and  £17,697  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  £3,16d.  No  fivi- 
dend  was  declared,  and  the  balance  wai»  carried  to  the  next  half- 
year. 

Manehetter,  Sheffield,  and  Uncolnthire  RaUmay.'—'^t  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Manchester,  August 
29 — the  Earl  of  Yarborongh  in  the  chair.  It  was  stated  that 
there  had  been  £5,800,000  expended  on  the  scheme,  of  which 
but  £1,224,000  was  borrowed.  During  the  last  half-year,  the 
receipts  were  £64,729,  and  the  expenditure  £36,055.  The  in- 
crease of  receipts  was  £7,789,  and  the  diminution  of  expenditure 
£1,127.  The  working  expenses  in  1S4S  were  £65  68.  per  cent, 
and  in  1849,  £55  10s.  lid.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  a  di- 
vidend of  £7  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum  declared  on  the  Sheffield 
and  Manchester  No.  1  shares. 

Shrewsbury  and  Hertford  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  at  Chester,  August  29.  The  total 
receipts  from  the  commeocemeut  to  30th  of  June  last,  amounted 
to  £01,856  14ti.  5d.,  and  the  total  expenditure,  including  £25,884 
6s.  7d.  costs  in  obtaining  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  £29,098 
3s.  5d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  .£6,874  4€.  5d.  The  report  was 
agreed  to,  nem.  con. 

Marypoii  and  Carlisle  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  was 
held  at  Mar}'port,  August  29.  As  the  main  business  to  be  tran- 
sacted was  to  consider  the  leasing  of  the  line  by  Mr.  Hudson  on 
behalf  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway,  it  was  agreed 
to  adjourn  the  meeting  till  after  the  reconstruction  of  the  Board 
of  that  company. 

South  Wales  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany took  place  in  London  on  August  30.  The  total  cost  of  the 
portion  of  the  line  between  Chepstow  and  Swansea,  a  distance  of 
75  miles,  is  estimated  at  £1,560,000.  To  this  sum  are  to  be  added 
the  amounts  whicli  may  have  to  be  expended  upon  other  portions 
of  the  lineup  to  the  period  of  this  opening,  SuC. ,  £960,000,  sub- 
scriptions to  other  lines,  at  about  £140,000,  making  a  total 
of  £2,660,000.  The  company  may  calculate  iipon  receiving 
£2,260,000  upon  shares,  after  all  due  allowance  for  arrears  and 
unproductive  shares  ;  leaving  a  balance  to  be  raised  upon  deben- 
tures, of  which  about  £100,000  are  already  issued.  The  total 
receipts  up  to  the  30th  June  was  £1,816,302  Os.  6d.,  and  the 
expenditure  £76,058  14s.  3d.  An  amendment  was  proposed  on 
the  directors*  report  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion be  appointed,  which,  after  a  somewhat  hot  discussion,  was 
passed.  The  report  of  the  directors  was  subsequently  adopted. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  the  first  Thursday  in  October. 

East  and  West  Yorkshire  Junction  Railway. — ^The  usual  half- 
yearly  meeting  was  held  at  Knaresboro*  on  August  30th.  The 
works  are  fast  approaching  completion,  and  on  the  portion  opened 
ciglit  months  ago,  the  gross  earnings  had  been  .£2,743  J7s.  Od. 
The  charges  for  working  the  line,  by  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Bermck  Company,  during  that  period,  was  £2,133  16s.  3d.  Tho 
total  outky  had  been  £222,287  Os.  9d.;  the  receipts,  £222,291 
12s.  8d.     The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Bfisfol  ami  Eveier  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  was 
held  at  Bri*tol,  August  80th.  The  clear  profit  on  the  balf-jcar 
was  £24,633  19s.  lOd.,  out  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  declire 
a  dividend  of  £1  lis.  6d.  per  whole  share,  or  at  the  rate  of 
3|  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  £90  paid  up.  This  left  a  balance 
of  £1,003  19s.  lOd,  to  be  carried  to  next  account.  The  report 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  diridend,  in  accordance  with 
its  recommendation,  declared. 

Sheffield,  Rotheram,  Bamsley,  Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  and 
Goole  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was 
held  at  Wakefield,  August  30.  The  report  genemlly  stated  that 
the  works  were  in  satisfactory  progress,  and  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  completed  by  December  3 1st. 

Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meet- 
ing  was  held  at  Dundee,  August  3lst.  There  had  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  passenger  traffic  in  the  past  six  months,  amounting  to 
£674,  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Dundee.  Tho 
goods  traffic  showed  an  increase  of  £4,660  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  Ust  year.  The  directors  recommend  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  past  half-year,  under 
reservation  of  a  right  to  the  guaranteed  dividend.  The  report 
and  dividend  recommended  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Sivftish  Central  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  at  Perth,  August  31st.  On  account  of  the 
arrangement  entered  into  with  the  Southern  Compames,  the  meet- 
ing was  a^jonued  till  October  10,  when  the  aetud  boiiaeM  will 
be  transacted. 
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Atfem  timiiUi  Jftrffaay. — ^Th6  twenty-aiith  ludf-ymriy 
toMiaiig  of  thft  propriatofTB  of  thil  oompioy  took  plaw  in  Lon- 
don on  Aognst  SUt  The  report  oontained  the  following  stato- 
mMt  of  the  mofteltrj  aflhirt  of  this  oompany: — 

Etrflingsof  thehAlf-year,    £178,980    S    0 

Interest  chargeable  to  Terenne 148,498    8  10 

Learingnet  £25,48119    2 

The  sorplns  remaining  after  payment  of  thediti- 
dend  for  the  half-year  ending  4th  July,  1848, 

namely  3,589    9    5 

Balance  remaining  at  the  credit  of  revenne  ac- 
count for  the  half-year  ending  4th  Jan.,  X849,      6,823  13    0 


£35,395    1    7 

Oat  of  the  elear  Vftlanee,  a  dividend  of  2ii.  per  share  on  each 
£30  oonaolidated  stock  of  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Norfolk 
Companies  was  proposed.  Tlie  report  went  at  considerable  length 
into  the  history  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  directors,  and 
intimated  that,  though  the  House  of  Lords  had  rejected  the 
Korfolk  Amalfaroation  Bill,  they  wonld  be  prepared  to  renew 
the  application  next  Session.  A  long  and  stormy  diseoasion  en- 
sued on  this  portion  of  the  report,  which  ended  in  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  that  portion.  This,  on  being  put,  was  declared  to 
he  lost,  and  the  original  resolution,  that  the  report  be  received 
and  adopted,  carried  by  a  majority.  A  poll  was  demanded, 
which  WM  ordered  to  be  taken  on  the  Monday  following.  The 
meeting  wafe  resumed  on  the  8d;  4,230  votes  were  in  favour  of 
adopting  the  whole  of  the  directors*  report,  and  826  votes  in 
Ihvour  of  the  amendment.  Minority  against  the  amendment, 
3,404  votes. 

O.r/bnf,  Iforeetfir,  and  IPoivcrhampfoH  Railitay. — The  half- 
yeariy  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  London,  Aug.  31. 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  investigation,  previously  ap- 
pointed, which  was  read  to  the  meeting,  stated  the  probable  cost 
of  the  line  at  £3,250,000 ;  but  suggested  a  saving  of  £250,000. 
The  sum  of  £1,500,000  would  still  be  required,  in  addition  to  a 
sum  for  the  use  of  the  Stour  YiUley  line ;  and  these  arc  the  sad  re- 
sults of  the  connexion  of  this  company  with  the  Great  Western 
Company,  and  of  the  want  of  foresight  and  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  directors.  The  report  farther  seriously  attacked  the 
general  management  of  the  directors  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  their  transactions.  The  chairman  intimated  that  the 
directors  would  reply  at  length  to  the  allegations  of  the  commit- 
tee of  investigation;  and  to  enable  the  whole  affairs  to  be  fully 
entered  into,  the  meeting  was  a4journed  till  October  first. 

Coekermouik  atul  Worktngion  Raitway. — A  special  meeting  of 
this  coApany  was  held  at  Cockemiouth  on  Sept.  5th,  at  which 
it  was  decided  to  raise  £25,000  more  capital,  in  preference  shares 
of  £6  13s.  4d.;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkthire  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  In  Manchester,  on  Sept.  5th.  The 
accounts  to  the  30th  of  June  last  show  the  following  results: — 

deceived  on  account  of  calls £6,804,551  17    3 

Ditto  6  per  cent.  Preference  Stock 792.477  10    0 

LoMu 2,568,757  11     2 


Total, £10,165,7b6  18    5 

Calls  in  arrear 304,733    6    9 

Total  capital  which  the  company  is  author- 
ised to  raise 13,854,046     0    0 

The  estimated  outlay  to  which  the  direetors 
limited  thcmselvea 11,253,000    0    0 

The  actual  outlay  up  to  the  80th  of  Jvne  last 

WM 10,063,862    0    0 

The  balanee  of  eatimated  outlay  yet  to  expmid,    1,189,138    0    0 

The  works  represented  by  the  above  capital  comprise  about  200 
miles  of  railway,  and  16  miles  of  canal.  The  gross  receipts  for 
the  half-year  hnd  been  £309,115  4«.  lid.,  which,  after  providing 
for  the  working  expenses,  and  the  interest  on  guaranteed  capital, 
left  a  net  surplus  of  £22,868  7s.  7d.  The  report  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  following  resolution,  teliting  to  the  dividend,  subse- 
quently carried: — "That  a  dividend  be  now  declared  for  the 
half-year,  endinff  the  SOth  June  last,  of  5s.  8d.  per  share  on  the 
guaranteed  or  £10  shares — of  £3  per  £100  stock,  and  so  in 
prtypoitibn  on  8u6h  of  ihfe  HanehMir  and  Le^  £6  Bs.  ahareft, 
tall  WiatmMld^  rVtiMlHMj  atn  Qoen  koO  ttn  iBBo  ninies  aa 
have  not  yet  been  paid  up  and  converted  into  itool^— Sf  161  17^. 


2)d.  per  than  on  the  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  BiDy  £100iksKi 
-H)f  £1  I4e.  6id.  per  shar^  on  the  Ifandiester  tDdLeeh  £100 
thtres-^of  17s.  7}d.  per  share  on  the  £60  shares— of  7i  Ofi 
per  share  on  the  £95  shares — of  8s.  per  share  on  the  ISO  ihara 
or  ftfths — of  38.  9^.  per  share  on  the  £32  shares  or  esteasioas 
—of  Is.  tid.  per  share  on  the  West  Hiding  tJnion  £S0  imn 
— and  of  7s.  6d.  per  share  on  the  Liverpool  and  Burr  230 
shares,  deducting  the  income  tax,  and  to  be  payable  on  the  Satk 
September  instant.**  It  was  fhrther  resolved  to  raise  £500,0^0 
additional  capital  by  way  of  mortgage.  And  we  would  respert- 
fnliy  recommend  the  direetors  to  put  their  affairs  into  one  itod 
at  once.  The  preceding  resolution  implies  a  most  tmboiincss- 
lookiug  batoh. 

WeH  London  Itatlttay. — ^Tlic  half-yenriy  meeting  was  hdd  is 
London  on  September  6.  The  receipts  to  90th  Jane  shot 
£288,811  lis.  4id.;  the  expenditure,  £287,547  7s.  OR;  t&e 
balance,  £1,264  4s.  4d.  The  assets  of  the  company  araootitid 
to  £5,088,  and  the  BabOities  to  £3,224.  leaving  a  balance  ii 
&vonr  of  the  company  of  £1,864'.     The  report  was  adoptel 

T%e  York  and  Nttiik  Midland  lUniw^.^-Tht  half-varly 
meeting  of  this  company  took  place  at  York,  September  6.  The 
meeting  was  also  special  to  receive  the  seeond  report  of  tlif 
committee  of  investigation.  The  committee*s  report,  whidi  w 
a  most  voluminous  docnment,  seriously  incolpated  'Mi.  Uodsos; 
but  as  the  committee  threaten  legal  proceedings,  we  shall  besr 
the  whole  stotj  together.  Like  every  other  piece  of  seandii 
it  must  have  two  aides.  Ffeople  who  do  not  cfaoote  to  look  after 
their  bnsinesa  are  sate  to  be  cheated  in  thn  long  mn  *,  and  tin 
setais  to  hare  been  the  case  with  the  now  aapj  ahuelnUm  d 
the  York  and  North  Midhnd.  For  the  hllf-yev  the  retepb 
amount  to  £162,658  7s.  Id.;  the  expenditure  Was  £75,S50for 
working  the  line,  &e. ;  £35,604  8a.  8d.  interest  on  maUvst 
bonds  i  £38,000  HnU  and  Selby  rent ;  £19,435  inteieit  od  UtII 
and  Selby  preference  shares,  leaving  a  balance  of  £17,874 19s.  64. 
After  a  very  stormy  discussion,  the  report,  which  proposal  bo 
dividend,  was  agreed  to. 

Mid/and  Railway. — ^The  half-yctrly  maeting  of  the  ibare- 
holders  of  this  company  was  held  at  Derby  on  September  7. 
From  the  report  submitted,  we  learn  that  the  total  ttafic  n- 
ceipts  for  the  past  six  months  have  been  £2MA,087  7s.  4d.  This, 
added  to  the  babincc  brought  forward  from  the  prerioos  half- 
year,  made  £573,390  IBs.  2d.  After  wot  king  expenses,  sad 
guaranteed  rentals,  or  dividends,  there  remained  a  bahnM  ef 
£  1 14,682  2s.  lOd.  It  was  propos«d  out  of  this  to  p^  a  divi- 
dend at  the  following  rate : — 
£6,554,529  Os.  7d.  consolidated  stock,  at  £3  per 

cent,  per  annum ...  £93^^17  IS  10 

£978,533  9s.  Birmkigham  and  Derby  stoclr,  at' 

£1  r2s.  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum...  ...       7|950  11    9 

£25,000  Midland  prefbrential  stock,  at  £6  per 

cent,  per  annum     ...         .^.  •      750    0   0 

2,900  Krewash  Valley  £50  shares,  at  £6  per  eeat. 

per  annum,  30s.  per  share  ...  ...     4,350    0   f^ 


£111,368  10   « 
A  somewhat  stormy  diseoasion  took  place  respecting  the  Leedf 
and  Bradford  lease ;  but  ultimately  the  report  was  adf^ted,  oi 
the  dividend  as  above  declared. 

Olasjow.Paitiey^  and  (rreenoek  Railway. — ^Tbe  half-yearij  bmcI- 
ing  of  thij  company  was  held  at  Greenock,  September  7.  Tlif 
report  showed  £13,791  8s.  Id.  on  the  half-year.  From  this 58a 
there  falls  to  be  deducted  the  interest  on  debenture  bonds  aei 
dividends  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  preference  shares,  which  aaoaati 
to  the  sum  of  £9,784  146.,  leaving  £4,006  14a.  Id.  for  difima 
among  the  ordinary  shareholders  of  the  company.  Therefore  tbe 
directors  recommended  that  a  half-yearly  dividend  of  4«.  per  ibiR 
on  the  £25  shares,  and  2s.  per  share  ou  the  £12  lOl.  shares  be 
declared. 

Manek^rr,  Bnxfon,  Mallock,  and  Midland  /wneHon  Raifrtt. 
— The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  h<4d  at  theSCd- 
land  station,  Dethy,  on  Tuesday,  September  11.  'niec«pits!  s^ 
count  to  the  SOth  June  showed  that  £348,969  9s.  9d.  had  bm 
received,  and  £383,694  18ft.  expended,  Idnving  a  balsicf  d 
£15,974  lis.  9d.  In  another  month,  in  wis  said,  the  arrsl}s^ 
menta  for  the  carriage  of  goods  and  minenls  wnaM  be  complrtf  i 
and  that  the  Une  was  in  good  repnit.  The  report  fuVbet  i&fed 
that  the  reeeipts  Ibr  pnaseng^  triffie  «B|ylbr  dent  mli,frn 
J\in«  4lh  to  Avmt  19th,  M  Mb  £1^  ^  M6  vttk. 


BAILWAY  AND  JOINT  STOCK  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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£WI  Skffordtliire  RaUway,—T^t  balf-jetfly  meeting  of  thia 
eonpuj  wu  held  at  Walnll,  July  SI*  The  total  reodpti  had 
been  £630,603  168.  Id.,  of  which  £9,184  88.  8d.  was  from 
trtflld.  The  total  expendltore  had  been  £600,250  5$.  9d.  Hie 
report  was  adopted. 

Mniurgk  Mtd  OUfjmo  Baiiway. — The  halfyearly  meeting 
vat  lieM  at  Glaigow,  September  18.  The  total  revenae  for  the 
kalf-yeat  had  been  £87,605,  which,  added  to  the  canal  receipts, 
Bude  the  whole  £96,661  8s.  3d.  Alter  providing  for  working 
npeaies  and  gnaranteed  ditidends,  there  remained,  in  conjnnc- 
liea  with  the  balanee  broaght  forward  firom  the  previous  half' 
yearly  meeting,  £80,209  148.  lOd.  It  was  proposed  to  declare 
a  divideod  on  the  consolidated  stock,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 
]nr  aannm.  This  wonld  leate  a  balance,  to  he  carried  forward  to 
the  tttet  half-year  of  £38,430  15s.  9d.  Besolntions  adopting  the 
nportf  and  Bathorising  the  dividend,  were  nnanimonsly  adopted. 
Notice  waa  given,  that  a  reaolntion  in  favoor  of  Sunday  trains 
woold  be  moTed  at  fieit  half-yearly  meeting. 

SoHik  Eadem  Rattway. — ^The  twenty-sixth  half-yearly  meeting 

ef  the  proprietors  of  this  company  was  held  in  London,  September 

fO.  The  receipts  for  the  half-year  ending  on  the  31st  July,  18^, 

fitfe  been  ££20,208  Os.  9d.     The  working  expenses  haTe  been 

£7B,630  7si  6d.     The  ivttt  of  the  Greenwich  Railway,  and  the 

Cabterhnry  and  Whltatable  Bailway,  £Sfi,013  lOs.  Od.;  the  rates 

and  Govemmeiit  duty,  £32,884  9s.  lOd.,  making  the  expenditure 

01  the  letenae  of  thft  half-year,  £123,527  7s.  Id.,  and  the 

balance  to  be  earHed  to  the  account  of  |>roilt  and  loss,  £96,680 

Ids.  M.    It  in»  aho  noted  that  the  amount  of  o?er-dne  calls 

ea  the  Slit  «f  July  wto  £237,628  15s.    Of  this  sum,  £27,963 

15*.  waa  unpaid  ealh  oh  No.  4  shares,  which  are  now  liable  to 

ibrfeituiej  £48,800  for  orer-^ue  calls  on  5o.  1  shares ;  £14S,225 

oa  No.  2  sharei;  and  £24,090  on  No.  8  shares.     The  mortgage 

debt  of  the  company  on  the  Slst  of  July,  which  Ms  dne  between 

the  years  1850  and  1856,  is  £1,046,783 ;  this  has  subsequently 

been  iaereased  to  £1,169,182,  by  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the 

affloant  df  i£12S,400,  at  4^  per  cent,  per  annum.     A  ditidend 

waa  dedardd  at  the  following  rate: — 10s.  6d.  per  share  on  the 

paid-up  rimfea,  Os.  4d.  per  share  on  the  No.  1  shares,  and  8s.  4d. 

per  simrb  on  the  No.  2  shares. 

Ghtgov,  Bmvhead,  and  NHMon  Haftway. — An  extraordinary 

meeting  of  thia  company  was  held  at  Glasgow,  Sept.  20 — Mr. 

Gnfaam  in  the  chair.     The  report  stated  that  the  Caledonian 

Bailway  Company  were  to  lease  the  line  at  a  maximum  dividend 

of  six  per  cent,  on  their  original  capital  of  £150,000,  and  a  fixed 

dindend  bf  five  per  cent,  oa  another  £160,000,  to  be  raised  under 

the  povera  of  their  aet.  Thtf  ptesent  meeting  was  called  in  order 

to  raaa«  ^e  ieoond  £150,000  as  propoaed.      The  report  was 

ad^tcd,   and  a   reaoltttioB  passed  to  raise  £150,000  in  6,000 

shares  of  £85  eadi. 

iGr^  Wmtem  BaUwty. — A  special  meeting  was  held  on  Sept. 
21,  at  Faddington^  to  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing  two 
or  three  8liarefat)lderB  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  Directors  of 
the  eomptiny  on  the  exereise  of  their  powers  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  oompany's  ailhirs.  There  was  a  Tciy  full  at- 
teadanoe  of  proprietors.  After  a  long  and  animated  discussion, 
a  reaoia^n  waa  passed,  appointing  8.  Baker,  H.  Potter,  C.  War- 
deli,  floid  T.  WilHama,  a  Committee  of  lutestigation. 


INSTJHANCES,  BANKS,  kc. 

The  following  will  be  found  to  contain  the  most  material 
tema  of  information  rekliBg  to  this  important  department  of 
joiDt  atock  bnaineaa,  since  Ust  notice  :— 

Gre$haM  Idfe  Aatwrtm^  CbmpMy.^^Thia  company  has  just 
iKsaed  a  atatoment  of  its  affiiirs,  made  up  to  31st  July  last 
From  thia  wo  learn  that  419  policies  hare  been  issued  up  to  the 
Slut  of  Jofy ;  ^o  ^gf^m  nun  assured  being  £140,160;  the  average 
of  the  polieiea  b«iog  £356;  producing  an  income  of  £5,615  lis 
M.  The  aoolel^  assures  Hves  dedined  by  other  offices,  and 
tranaaeta  the  ordinary  business  ef  an  insurance  oAoe.  The 
hen  weem  Mii»eted  with  great  care,  for  no  less  than  032  pro- 
loaala  hav«  hem  «Hide,  229  of  which  were  net  completed  at  the 
late  of  the  m^H ;  £84  polieies  for  £99,\12 hare  been  declined; 
04  419  iMTe  b0OB  iaeoftpted.  The  circular  says— *' The  aoeiety 
laa  been  eatahUabed  on  the  advice  of  many  of  the  most  axlieri- 
ooed  actaariea,  to  enpply  a  real  want  in  the  system  of  Insurance. 
Rawai  Js9ur€mce  Compmy.—We  liave  been  furaished  with 


the  following  particulars  of  this  company,  which  has  its  head 
loeale  in  LiTerpool,  as  aet  forth  in  the  recently  published  state- 
ment of  its  position  and  proceedings.  The  augmentation  of  the 
life  business  during  the  past  six  months,  as  contrasted  with  the 
similar  period  of  last  year,  exhibits  an  increase  of  06  per  oent. 
£178,560  have  been  paid  up  by  the  proprietors. 
The  report  presented  to  the  proprietors  says : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  diminution  in  the  value  and  amount  of 
produce  in  Lirerpool,  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  in  August  last,  as  having  operated  somewhat  adversely 
on  the  amount  of  insurances  effected  in  the  months  of  the  year 
1848  which  had  tlien  expired,  it  is  satisfactory  to  state  that  in 
the  whole  year  the  amount  of  premium  is  but  £2,360  less  than 
for  the  preceding  year,  whilst  it  actually  exceeds  by  nearly  £1,000 
the  amount  received  for  the  year  1S46,  when  the  rates  of  pre- 
mium were  in  some  instances  40  per  cent,  above  those  which 
prevailed  during  the  period  under  notice.  It  is  likewise  not  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  in  this  trivial  reduction  the  company  only 
shares  in  the  results  experienced  by  the  older  metropolitan  com- 
panies, whose  amount  of  duty  for  the  last  year,  according  to  t 
recent  parliamentary  return,  shows,  for  the  first  tune  during 
several  years,  a  large  reduction  of  business,  consequent  on  the 
unexampled  mercantile  pressure  which  then  prevailed. 

''  The  amount  of  chums  in  this  department  is  but  £9,777  68.  lid., 
which  is  even  less  than  the  average  amount  hitherto  made  on  the 
company,  and  far  below  what  the  more  lengthened  experience  of 
other  establishmr:nts  exhibits.  This  amount,  highly  favourable 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  cannot,  therefore,  in  any  way  be  considered 
as  furnishing  data  by  which  to  determine  the  future  ratio  of 
losses  in  this  department. 

"An  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  company's  affairs  for  the 
six  months  ending  with  the  present  Midsummer  quarter  has, 
however,  been  made ;  and  the  result  shows  that  an  amount  of 
£15,397  may  be  considered  as  standing  to  the  credit  of  profit 
and  loss  in  that  perio<l,  and  which  may  be  added  to  the  r^ 
assurance  fund,  making  it  in  aU  £25,830  148.  Ud." 

Eayle  Intunmoe  CompaHy,^Tbie  report  of  this  company  for 
the  half-year  just  ended,  gires  a  very  -eatialaotoiy  exposition  of 
the  state  of  its  affairs — 
The    income  for  the  year  ending   June  30,        £        s.    d. 

1849,  was  125,234  18     0 

Premiums  on  pcdicies  issued  in  the  year 6,215    4  10 

CUtffis  on  decease  of  lives  assured  62»6d0    6  10 

ExpenMis 6,872  18  10 

Total  number  of  policies  in  Ibree,  4,050,  assur- 

ing 2,7*6,000    0    0 

paying  premiums  of  £96,758  19s. 
The  number  of  old  asauranoes  remainiag  in  force  was,  as  near  as 
oottld  be  ascertained,  £3,784.  The  premium  received  on  poli- 
eies effected  in  the  two  years  sinco  the  junction  with  the  Protec- 
tor, is  more  than  double  the  amount  arising  from  the  same 
source  in  the  two  years  preceding  it.  These  amounts  being  rfr> 
spectively  £12,850  17s.  and  £6,321  5s.  The  statement  of  ao- 
ooiuits  showed  an  amount  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  lots  for  the 

paatyearof. £27.804    2    0 

To  the  credit  of  the  reserved  fund 56,268    9    4 

To  the  credit  of  the  re-as8urance  fund 25,641  14  11 

Making,  together,...£108,714    6    8 


Of  thia  sum  it  has  been  resolved  to  capitaiiae  £89,260,  and  a 
dividend  of  28.  per  share  has  been  declared  out  of  the  haknee. 

Royai  BrUUh  Bank, — ^A  new  cliartered  Joint  StoekBank, 
conducted  on  the  Scottish  system  of  management,  is  commencing 
operations  in  the  British  metropolis,  and  about  to  dispute  tlie 
palm  with  the  many  leviathan  establishments  on  **  the  Enslish 
principle,"  that  have  hitlierto  commanded  a  monopoly  within 
the  magic  circle  of  monetary  transactiont. 

The  following  banks  have  declared  dividends  within  the  past 
mouth.  Bank  of  England  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  aA- 
num.  The  Wolverhampton  and  Staffordshire  Bank,  7  per  cent. 
The  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster,  Ss.  per  share.  The  Binning, 
hfun  and  Midhmd  Banking  Company,  £1  17s.  6d.  per  shar^. 
The  Birmingham  Town  and  District  Banking  Company  10  pbr 
cent.  The  Bank  of  Bombay,  6  per  cent.,  and  the  Bank  of  ^m- 
gal,  6  per  cent.  All  kinds  of  joint  stock  property  iile  looking  up, 
with  the  exception  of  railways;  banks  and  insurance  companies 
especially  so. 
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OBITUARY  NOTICES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


ADMIEAL  STE  CHAJILES  HAMILTON. 
At  his  residence,  Iping,  IVIidhurst,  Sussei,  on  Dir  141U  Sep- 
tember, in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  Admiral  Sir  Churles 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  the  Senior  Admiral  of  the  Red  Squa- 
dron, and  the  second  oflicer  on  tlic  Hix^  list.  lie  \ras  a  descendant 
of  the  Ahcrcom  family,  and  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  navy,  who 
was  created  a  haronrt  for  his  sen-ice*  at  the  sir^  of  Quebec. 
He  trns  born  in  17^7.  entered  thp  navy  in  177»5,  and  received 
his  lieutenant's  comnii-isism  in  17^1.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  baronetcy  in  17Slr.  He  commanded  the  Dido  at  the 
reduction  of  Corsica,  and  tlic  Melpomene  at  the  Hclder,  in  17^)0, 
and  at  the  capture  of  Goree,  in  Africa,  in  1800.  He  was 
created  a  Knii?ht  Comminder  of  the  Balh  in  1**33,  His  half-pay 
for  thirty-six  year^  afloat,  durinjj  war,  was  £706  10s.  per  annum, 
Hhich  was  probably  not  one-half  the  annual  interest  of  the 
money  which  the  country  derived  as  droits  for  the  numerous 
pri7.es  he  captared.  Sir  Charles  was  the  eldest  brother  of  Sir 
Kdward  Hamilton,  hart..  Admiral  of  the  White,  who  was  knighted 
in  1500,  and  presented  with  a  gold  medal,  for  his  gallantry  in 
cutting  out  H.  M.  S.  Hermione,  then  a  prize  of  the  Spaniards, 
from  nnder  the  batteries  of  Porto  Canallo.  Sir  Cliarles  married, 
in  1803,  the  only  daughter  of  George  Dmmmond,  Esq.,  of  Stan- 
more,  Hiddleacx,  and  is  sneceeded  by  his  «)n,  Charles  James, 
who  became  a  captain  and  Lieuteuant-Colonel  of  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards  in  ISH. 


SIK  GILVVES  CHAMXEY  HAXJGHTOX,  F.I1.S. 
At  St.  Cloud,  Paris,  on  the  26th  August,  in  the  sixty  second 
year  of  his  age.  Sir  Graves  Chamney  Haughton,  K.H.,  an  eminent 
oriental  scholar,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  England,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France.  The  family  to  which 
he  belonged  is  a  branch  of  the  Ho;jlitons,  of  Hoghton  Tower, 
Jjancashire.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Hanghton, 
of  Dublin,  by  the  daughter  of  Edward  Archer,  E-«q.,  of  Mount 
John,  Wieklow.  Ho  was  bom  in  IISS,  and  was  formerly  in  the 
East  India  CompAny*8  military  serrice,  on  the  Bengal  Establiah- 
mcnt,  bnt  retired  from  ill  health.  He  studied  the  orient'd 
langnagcs  in  the  college  at  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  where  ho 
obtained  many  honour».  In  IS  17,  he.  was  appointed  a  professor 
in  the  college  of  Hailcybury,  Herts,  bnt  retired  in  1S27.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Boden  professorship  of  Sanscrit,  at 
Oxford,  in  X^'dl,  bnt  withdrew  in  ^vonr  of  Mr.  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson,  H.A.,  Exeter,  who  was  appointed.  On  this  occasion  Sir 
Graves  received  a  complimentary  address  from  200  graduates, 
including  seven  heads  of  houses.  In  18C2,  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris.  In  1*^31  and 
1S32,  he  acted  as  Honorary  Secretarj'  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society.  He  was  knighted  in  1833  for  liia  distin,<niished  attain- 
ments in  oriental  literature.  In  1^37,  he  was  elected  a  corre- 
aponding  member  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Berlin ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta.  He  published  an  edition  of  the 
'*  Institutes  of  Menu,"  in  the  original  Sanscrit,  with  an  English 
tranalation,  revised  upon  that  of  Sir  William  Jones :  and  was  the 
autlior  of  a  '*  Bengali  Grammar,"  a  "  Bengali  Siinscrit  and  English 
IHetionaty,"  "  Prodromus,  or  an  luquir)*  into  the  First  Principles 
of  Reasoning,"  "  A  Letter  on  the  Encro:«cli:nonts  of  the  Courts 
of  Law,"  and  other  works.  According  to  the  JoMniaf  drs  Deh'^Uy 
he  had  been  for  years  engaged  on  a  work  in  winch  he  pro])osed 
to  explain  in  detail  his  views  on  specific  languages,  and  on 
langnagc  in  general,  an  introduction  to  which  he  published  in 
1^37,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Inquiry  on  the  Nature  of  Language." 


THE  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH. 
At  Bralmn  Castle,  near  Dingwall,  Ross-shire,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  on  the  Cth  September,  the  Right 
Rev.  Edward  Stanley,  D.D.^  Bishop  of  Norwich.  He  u'iis 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Thoiuns  John  Stanley,  of  Alderl^y,  Che- 
shire, baronet,  and  brother  to  L«)rd  SUuiley,  of  Alderley,  who 
was  elevated  to  the  poer:tge  in  1830.  He  was  born  in  1779,  and 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Ho  was  formerly 
rector  of  Alderley,  and  daring  his  residence  there,  he  devoted 
himself  to  Bcieutific  pursuits.  Zoology  and  Ornithology  were 
favourite  studies,  and  his  *' Familiar  History  of  British  Birds"  has ! 


long  been  a  popular  work.  In  IS29  he  published  **  A  £nr  Worli 
in  fitvour  of  our  Roman  Catholic  Brethren,"  and  in  18S5  **  Ob- 
ser\-ation8  on  Religion  and  Edacation  iu  Ixvland.**  Oa  the 
death  of  Dr.  Bath  vst«  in  1837,  he  was  dect^  to  the  vMsnt  Ses 
of  Norwich,  fie  was  ako  Clerk  of  the  Qosel  to  the  Qaeea, 
President  uf  tho  Linnaean  Society,  and  one  of  ihe  Comaiwioam 
appointed  in  1S4S  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  ihe  Briti4 
Museum.  He  married,  in  1810,  the  eldest  danghter  of  the  Bev. 
Oswald  Lcycester,  Rectbr  of  Stoke-npou-Trent,  by  when  he  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son  is  a  csptsio  ia 
the  Royal  Navy.  The  Bishop  had  been  on  a  visit  at  Bnlua 
Castle,  and  was  only  ill  for  a  short  time,  but  his  nudady  teni- 
nated  fat  idly  in  congestion  of  the  brain. 


DR.  COOKE  TAYLOR. 
At  Dublin,  on  the  12th  September,  of  cholera.  Dr.  W.  Coob 
Taylor,  LL.D.,  the  well-known  author.  He  was  bom  at  loogbQ, 
in  tlic  County  of  Cork,  and  in  early  Kfe  tras  empUiyed  rj  as 
usher  at  the  academy  of  Dr.  Beil,  at  QonaseL  Hb  sekdankir 
and  acquirements  were  of  a  very  high  order;  aad  whilst  st  (W 
Univeriity  of  Dublin,  he  secured  Uie  friradship  of  Dr.  Whstely, 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  other  sen  of  emioeaceia 
science  and  Utcratnrc.  He  possessed  great  energy  and  iadnHir, 
and  wrote  on  various  snl^ects.  He  was  a  eontributor  to  tkr 
Athenaeum,  and  several  other  periodieals.  His  eailant  wad:  «s 
"  The  Civil  Wars  of  IreUnd,"  and  his  latest,  ihe  ^  Hisfenry  d  tk 
House  of  Orleans,"  recently  published.  Of  late  yean,  he  iq>plieil 
his  pen  principally  to  party  politics,  and  a  number  of  letters  ind 
pamphlets  have  been  attributed  to  him.  One  of  the  most  rad- 
ablo  was  "  Reminiscences  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  by  a  JCuaster  liv- 
mer."  He  was  a  zealous  writer  in  iuTonr  of  ftee4n4s,  wi 
equally  so  against  the  repeal  of  the  onion  hctvem  QtesiBnliiB 
and  Ireland.  "  He  possessed,"  says  the  Aih^n^nm^  **  a  vorkias 
power  which  deserves  to  be  called  remarkable ;  and,  nuneroas  S9 
are  his  works,  and  conaiderable  as  is  their  value,  to  this  diffasoa 
of  his  mind  over  many  themes  it  is  owing  that  he  has  not  kft 
behind  him  some.thiDg  more  important  to  iitentare,  tm 
bene&cial  to  his  own  fiiiie." 


LORD  METHUEN. 
At  liondon,  on  the  14th  September,  the  Right  Hon.  FmI 
Methnen,  Lord  Mcthuen.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Paal  Cobb 
Methuen,  Esq.,  by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Gooeh,  Bart, sod 
was  bom  in  1779.  Ue  married,  in  1810,  the  danghter  of  the  latr 
Sir  Henry  Paulet  St.  John  Mildmay.  Uo  waa  a  dep«ty<liea- 
tenant  of  Wiltshire,  which  county  he  represented  in  Parioattit 
from  181*2  to  1819.  In  the  latter  year  he  vacated  his  sea'^ 
bnt  again  represented  the  county  from  1833  to  183S.  He 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  ihe  Unitad  Kingdoa 
in  1838.  His  lordship  was  desoanded  fenolety  fius  the 
Methvens,  of  Methven,  who  acquired  estates  in  .PefthsluR  is 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmorc;  and,  more  immediate^,  froo 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Methuen,  Lord  ClianceQor  of  Irdani 
better  known  as  the  diplomatist  who  negotiated  the  tr«^ 
with  Portugal  respecting  \\ori  wine  and  wooUen  manafr* 
turcs,  which  bears  his  name.  Tlie  deceased  ia  saeeeeded  by  ba 
^n,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Henry  Fan),  formaly  aa  oficcr  ia  thi 
Horse  Guards,  now  Lord  Methuen. 


JOHN  MUSTERS,  Esq. 

At  .\nnesley  Park,  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  8th  Scptcattber, 
aged  72,  John  Musters,  Esq.,  whose  name  is  fiunihar  to  tk^ 
renders  of  Ivord  Byron  s  life,  as  the  husband  uf  Miss  Chavi^ 
the  "  Mar}"  of  the  noble  poet,  and  the  lady  of  his  bcaeiiftl 
poem  of  ''  The  Dream."  Mr.  Hosiers,  then  knova  »  *(kj 
J;ick  Mnstrr.s,"  married  Miss  Chaworth  in  1805,  aad  bad  by  kcr 
eight  children.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  a  sr» 
paration  took  phice.  She  was  the  grandniece  and  heireis  of  tbr 
Mr.  Chawoi'th  who,  in  1765,  was  killed  in  a  dud  with  the  fiftb 
Lord  Byron,  graadunde  and  immediate  predecessor  of  ihe  pact, 
fonght  at  the  SUr  ai^  Garter,  Pall  Mall,  Londoa.  She  diid  is 
IS3-2.  Mr.  Masters  is  snooeeded  in  his  estates  by  his  gnadM. 
a  boy  13  years  of  age. 
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OUR   ANGLO-SAXON  EMPIRE. 


The  past  moutli  is  celebrated  as  the  teiiiiinatioh  of 
one  vast  and  marked  period  in  the  history  of  the  Auglo- 
8axoii  race.     Nations,  like  individuals,  grow  and  in- 
crease in  stature,  strength,  and  wisdom — hitherto  like 
individuals,  to  perish  in  their  strength,  or  to  sink  into 
decay,   dotage,   and    imbecility.      Dating    from    the 
birth  of  Alfred,  a  fair  landmark  in  history,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  enter  in  this  November  on  the  second  millen- 
nium of  their  strange  and  uoblc  career.     The  past 
thousand  years  have  their  vicissitudes  of  defeat  una 
triumph;  but  borne  onwards  and  upwards,  the  flag  that 
Las  at  last  "  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and 
the  breeze,"  attained  an  influence  and  power  far  over 
the  highest  flights  that  the  Roman  eagle,  in  his  ambi- 
tion, dreamed.     The  Norman  conquest  of  England, 
and  its  infusion  of  Nonnau  blood  and  manners,  is  but 
an  mcideut  in  Saxon  hiatorv.     The  Noriuans  are  onlv 
branches  of  one  great  root  with  the  Saxons — a  "  M*ave- 
let'*  in  one  tide  of  humanity,  that,  sweeping  down 
from   "the  Peraiau   mountains,''   from   the  world's 
centre,  from  roaukiud's  cradle,  tlirongh  many  lands  tc 
the  northern  coasts,  the  ends  of  the  earth,  wore  destined 
tlierc  to  become,  for  a  time,  the  agents  of  civilization, 
the  teachers  of  the  inhabited,  and  the  conqueroi*s  o( 
the  wild  parts  of  the  earth.     We  do  not  confine  these 
remarks  exclusively  and  strictly  to  the  British  race — 
one  member  only  of  a  family — the  youngcbt,  and  now 
the  most  powerful — a  family  to  which  the  sea-kings  ol 
old  were  patriaixbs,  and  \Viiose  branches  occupy  the 
north-western  coasts  of  Euroj>e  to  the  pre>cnt  day. 
The  curious  questions  connected  with  the  origin  of  this 
race  are  not  hidden  in  rnvbtcty  so  inexplicable  thai 
they  may  not,  even  yet,  be  traced  out  and  solved. 
Investigation  and  research  have  not  yet  been  carncstl} 
and  fully  turned  upou  this  subject,  and  when  the} 
come  to   be  emi)loyed   in  its  elucidation,  language, 
mythobgy,  and  usages,  will  throw,  if  we  misappre- 
hend not  greatly,  a  very  carious  and  startling  light 
npon   their    original  history.      With   that    inquiry, 
undoubtedly    a   roost    interesting    examination,    we 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  at  present.      We  are 
confined   to  modem   history,  to  the  last  thousand 
years,  by  our  own  terms,  and  use  them  only  to  fur- 
nish the  ground  for  speculation  ou  the  future.     The 
Norman  invasion  wo  regard,  in  every  sense,  as  more 
an  apparent  than  a  real  inroad  on  Saxon  rule.     The 
invaders  were  in  reality  part  of  the  same  origmal 
stock,  and  they  never  .occupied  any  great  portion  of 
the  country,  except  as  its  proprietary.     They  forced 
back  on  the  Northern  English  cooiiticsj  and  into  Scot- 1 
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land,  the  Saxon  nobles,  d&d  for  a  long  period  bitter 
animosity  existed  between  the  conntries — ^bitter  and 
unrelenting  as  the  strife  of  brethren — but  the  Nor- 
man section  of  the  race  never  greatly  promoted  the 
substantial  interests  of  the  country,  for  their  victories 
in  France  were  idle  and  worthless  triumphs;  and  they 
are  not  the  men  who  levelled  the  forests,  tilled  the 
soil,  constructed  our  roads,  built  np  our  towns,  drained 
our  marshes,  made  highways  of  water  over  our  moun- 
tains and  through  our  valleys,  explored  the  earth's 
recesses  for  their  wealth,  built  and  navigated  onr  ships, 
invented  new  mechanisms,  discovered  new  countries, 
extended  our  manufactures,  improved  our  arts,  planted 
our  standard  by  the  St.  Lawreuce  and  the  Mississippi, 
by  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Indus — who  sup- 
planted  animal  by  steam  power,  and  made  the  mighty 
engines  that  traverse  land  and  sea,  running  to  and 
fro  upon  tlie  earth,  and  causing  kno^edge  to  increase. 
The  Norman  share  in  these  triumphs  b  small,  simply 
because  the  Normans,  as  the  term  is  commonly  cir- 
cumscribed, are  few.  Their  share  is  large  as  their 
numbers  are  great,  if  within  the  descriptive  title  are 
included  all  those  to  whom  it  really  belongs,  namely. 
the  greater  part  of  the  north-casteni  population,  as 
distinguished  originally  from  those  in  the  centre,  the 
western,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Britain.  Some 
of  Alfred's  admirers  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  a 
separate  monarchy,  who  struggled  long  against  the 
adverse  Danish  race.  They  have  not,  we  think,  any 
«;ood  reasons  in  historical  facts,  so  far  as  they  can  now 
be  gleaned  out  and  substantiated,  in  considering  his 
strncrdes  as  materially  dilTercnt  in  character  from  those 
of  Robert  Bruce  against  the  English  Norman  Kings, 
except  that  the  latter  were  more  powerful  combatants, 
md  the  persons  more  numerous  who  were  involved  in 
the  issue.  The  difference  between  the  English  and 
Scotch  wars,  and  a  war  between  the  British  and  the 
Russian  people  at  the  present  age,  is  perceptible  with- 
out much  historical  knowledge.  The  former  might 
be  more  implacable  than  the  latter,  without  a  change  of 
race  following  victory  on  either  side.  There  are  ex- 
amples precisely  illustrative,  in  the  existing  state  of 
Europe.  The  Danes  and  Swedes  have  waged  violent 
wai-s ;  and  yet  they  occupy,  not  so  much  in  territory 
as  in  race,  the  position  of  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
in  former  times  towards  each  other.  The  triumph  of 
either  Danes  or  Swedes  would  not  involve  any  radical 
change  in  Denmark  or  Sweden ;  but  the  conquest  of 
either,  or  of  both,  by  the  Russians,  would  be  a  widely 
different  affair.    Then,  in  the  attacks  of  the  British 
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fleet  on  CopenliAgen,  and  in  the  alliances  of  the  Danes 
with  France  against  Britain,  the  Danes  themselves 
found  something  unnatural;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern,  and  especially  of  the  north-eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  participated  in  their  feeling,  because 
the  connection  of  the  races  is  stamped,  like  the  brand 
on  Cain's  brow,  in  lines  perceptible  to  all,  and  the 
intimate  aaaimilation  of  hinguage  makes  the  proof  of 
identity  distinct. 

The  birth  of  Alfred  stamped  a  broad  mark  in  the  his- 
toTj  of  the  BriliBh  Empire,  rather  on  account  of  his 
legislation  than  his  wars.  He  gave  consistency  to  the 
laws  and  power  of  the  British  Saxons,  by  eoliecting 
and  embodying  the  scattered  fragments  of  both.  He 
ruled  as  king,  with  the  assent,  and  after  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  people,  in  their  Parliament.  His  reign 
waa^  in  every  particular,  prefigurativc  of  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  warrior, 
a  legislator,  and  the  munificent  patron  of  discovery 
and  navigation — in  themselves  the  origin  and  means 
of  oommerce.  Alfred*s  reign  commenced  a  millennium 
in  British  history,  which  has  now  closed.  Hitherto 
we  have  gone  forward  in  power,  iucreasiog  in  popula- 
tion, in  influence,  and  wealth.  Hereafter  shall  we 
retrograde  into  the  insigniflcance  of  eastern  kingdoms 
and  empires,  that  seemed  bom  only  to  grow  and  die  ? 
The  anawer  closely  concerns  all  our  population,  and 
should  be  pondered  well.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  neither, 
we  think,  increased  British  influence,  nor  improved 
American  manners.  The  United  States  are  not  so 
free  from  vice  as  prudent  parents  would  wish  to  see 
their  children  in  tl^ir  youth,  or  early  manhood.  They 
seem  to  be  hot  in  dispute,  prone  to  quarrel,  and  fond 
of  casting  every  misunderstanding  into  the  scale  of 
war,  opposite  their  swords.  They  have  displayed  to- 
wards weaker  races  little  of  that  philanthropy  which 
should  be  the  chivalry  of  our  time.  Their  position 
presents  many  palliating  circumstances;  but,  as  yet, 
ambition  and  avarice  undt  the  democracy  of  the  States 
for  noble  deeds.  If  we  look  upon  the'  map  of  the 
world,  we  find  the  possessions  of  Britain  scattered 
over  every  quarter.  A  superficial  glance  will  leave 
the  impression  that  they  are  disjointed  and  frag- 
mentary; and  we  only  reach  the  conviction  that 
they  are  cbmpact  and  naturally  knit  together,  after 
a  careful  examination  of  their  position,  population, 
and  produce.  We  hold  it  essential  for  the  interest 
of  the  people  in  this  country,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  possessions,  of  our  colonists,  of  great  prin- 
ciples in  commerce,  great  objects  in  morals  and  science, 
and  a  mighty  result  in  religion,  that  this  empire  should 
be  maintained  and  upheld.  It  can  be  destroyed 
only  from  within,  unless  through  some  groat  interven- 
tion, which  we  have  no  reason  to  anticipate.  Its  chief 
danger  is,  therefore,  from  within — from  ourselves  and 
our  errors.  Some  years  ago,  the  aristocracy  did  all 
within  their  power  to  alienate  our  colonists,  and  destroy 
our  possessions.  They  refused  to  the  former  partici- 
pation in  oar  commerce,  in  our  legislation,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  our  affairs,  and  treated  them  as  aliens. 
The  selfish  principle  blinded  them  even  to  their  own 
self-interest,  and  they  treated  the  colonies,  and  ultra- 
marine possessions,  as  warming-pans  for  scions  of  their 
families.  The  great  power  of  the  empire  was  never 
conferred  for  that  ignoble  purpose,  but  to  that  end 


was  it  prostituted.  A  day  of  retribution  arriTcd. 
Another  party  arose  into  power,  deficient  m  sentiment, 
careless  of  any  influence  not  connected  with  ledgers 
and  Adam  Smith — as  destitute  of  chivalrous  feeHngs 
as  their  predecessors  were  devoid  of  justice— and  tbey 
threaten  to  cut  off  the  colonies.  The  influence  that 
retains  the  British  people  together  must  be  strong,  to 
resist  years  of  successive  and  violent  temptations  to 
separate.  The  design  of  casting  off  the  colonies  is 
now  openly  avowe^  by  the  subordinates  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but,  if  ever  their  superiors  propose  a  bill 
for  that  purpose  in  Parliament,  they  will  Icani  that 
they  have  completely  miscalculatcd  the  temper  of  the 
people. 

The  Ministry  will  not  follow  that  plain  path.  They 
will  continue  to  insult,  misgovern,  and  oppress,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  consequences.  They  will  sustain 
Torrington,  the  Governor,  and  priest-whipper,  in  Cej- 
Ion ;  they  will  give  certificates  of  good  conduct  to  the 
More  O'Ferrals,  who  may  turn  our  fortresses  into  the 
tools  of  the  Jesuits — knighthood  to  Wards,  who  hacg 
Gephalonians  like  thcHaynaus — peerages  to  the  Elgiiis, 
who  hide  in  the  woods  from  the  presence  of  the  colo- 
nists whom  they  have  successfully  involved  in  tronbie 
— and  all  manner  of  support  to  the  dozens  of  governors 
in  over-taxed  islets  who  demand  for  themselves  more 
money  than  the  colonists  earn.  This  is  the  habit  of 
the  Colonial  office.  An  effort  to  part  the  colonies 
from  home,  made  avowedly  and  mimfully,  would  not 
be  successful.  The  people  would  at  once  by  the 
treason  prostrate.  Therefore,  a  deeper  scheme  is  in- 
vented. The  colonists  are  teased,  tormented,  and 
smothered  with  constitutions.  Here  they  are  Uircat- 
ened  with  an  inundation  of  paupers ;  there  with  an 
infusion  of  felons  and  felonry.  Now  they  arc  p^e^scd 
to  the  earth,  and  money  squeezed  out  of  them  hydran- 
lically  to  pay  governors  and  officials,  over  whose  ap- 
pointments and  dismissal  they  luivc  no  power ;  again 
they  are  forbidden  to  employ  labourers,  except  with 
permission,  behest,  and  benison,  from  Earl  Grey.  Id 
one  quarter  land  is  rendered  of  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult attainment ;  in  another  it  is  squandered  away  in 
grants  to  favourites  and  pets,  with  guilty  profusion. 
An  immense  and  valuable  island,  the  property  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  is  gifted  bodily  to  an 
idle  company,  who  immediately  advertise  its  fonner 
owners,  through  the  newspapers,  that  they  are  at 
liberty  to  come  and  buy  portions  of  their  own  land 
back  again  at  a  reasonable  price ;  and  the  Colonial  Se- 
cretary, Under  Secretary,  and  the  whole  bundle  of 
officiab,  read  the  advertisements  without  blushing,  in 
the  company  of  honest  men  whose  property  thcj  have 
squandered.  Losing  shareholders  in  railways  talk 
bitterly  of  Hudson,  and  have  never  a  word  to  saj  of 
Hawes.  We  believe  Hudson  to  be  comparativciy  up- 
right ;  for  he  never  gave  away  a  whole  concern  in  hoik 
to  Mr.  Secretary  so-and-so,  or  to  self  and  othen,  Hke 
the  York  and  North  Midlands,  or  the  Eastern  Counties; 
but  the  transaction  of  Vancouver's  Island  with  the 
Hudson-Bay  Company  is  a  commercial  story  that  will 
never  tell  well  for  the  present  Ministry.  We  hofe 
that  none  of  them,  or  of  thour  connections,  tdatires, 
subordinates,  and  menials,  hold  deeply  in  the  Hudson- 
Bay  Company  ;  for  in  that  case,  instead  of  playing  over 
tlieir  remains  "the  fool's  step,"  it  would  be  neccs- 
saiy  to  employ  "  the  rogue's  march.^'    Soth  Httdsn 
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and  Hawea  tit  the  victims  in  {heir  several  lines,  per- 
haps, of  a  bad  system ;  but  the  victimising  may  inca- 
pacitate them  for  managing  public  affairs.    This  is  the 
charitable  conclusion ;  and  yet  meek  charity  confesses, 
in  a  constrained  whisper,  that  mortals  of  their  calibre 
seldomgiveaway  their  own  property  with  thereoklessness 
apparent  in  one  of  these  oases.     At  home  we  are  told 
assiduously  that  the  colonies  don't  pay.  Of  course  they 
don't.     They  would  be  very  remarkable  colonies,  in- 
deed, if  they  did  pay.     Though  iRcir  log  roads  were 
paved  four  inches  deep  with  beaten  gold,  and  their 
plough-shares  glazed  diamonds,  how  could  they  pay, 
with  a  determination,  on  the  managers'  part,  that  they 
should  cost  more  than  they  produced  ?     The  interest, 
dignity,  and  honour  of  the  empire,  ore  trampled  down 
beneath  fictitious  crotchets  and  absurd  fantasies,  in 
the  name  of  liberal  govcrumcnt   and  constitutional 
freedom.     lu  the  name  of  freedom !    Did  ever  a  de- 
mocracy so  govern  colonics,  oppress  industry,  and  rob 
its  component  parts  ?    Give  us  a  democracy,  and  we 
shall  sec,  in  three  months,  a  different  style  of  govern- 
ment, inaus^urated  amid  a  federation  of  coloiucs  and 
states,  zealous  for  their  mutual  honour,  profit,  and 
power.    The  crush  is  coming  because  wc  are  governed 
by  an  aristocracy  of  money,  and  a  conglomeration  of 
pot-house  leglislators.     The  aristocracy  is  pitiful,  for 
they  have  no  power  in  their  own  house,  but  are  screwed 
np  by  the  iron  Duke  when  he  wants  them.     In  me- 
chanics now,  workmen  call  any  great  power  employed 
by  them,  a  last  shift  in  doing  work — an  ultimate  re- 
sort of  mind  struggling  with  matter — "the  Whigs' 
Iron  Duke."    The  theory  of  management  in  politics 
is  comprehended  in  workshops.    When  a  clever  tailor 
wants  to  press  down  a  stiff  and  rebellious  seam,  he 
does  not  ask  the  boy  for  the  goose,  but  says,  "  hand 
me  the  Iron  Duke,  Tim;*'  and  up  to  the  board  it  is 
borne,  hot  and  hissing,  to  do  its  work.   The  legislators, 
in  the  Commons,  are  not  pot-house  members  more  than 
any  other  legislators,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
Perhaps  there  are  more  sherry  cobblers  used  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Washington,  than  goes  of  gin  by  the  gentlemen 
of  Westminster,  in  a  session.    We  know  not  the  prevail- 
ing custom,  though  occasionaUy  honourable  members  do 
get  drunk ;  but  we  do  not  call  them  pot-house  legisla- 
tors on  that  account,  for  they  comprehend  a  large  body 
of  most  decorous  and  respectable  men  ;  our  reason 
arises  from  their  official,  and  not  from  their  personal 
capacities.     Are  there  six  borough  members  amongst 
them  elected  without  the  consent  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  spirit-shop  and  beer-house  interest,  especially 
if  in  the  calculation  the  votes  of  licensed  victuallers  be 
included  ?    We  confess  that  the  latter  class  of  trades- 
men, except  in  small  boroughs,  where  mine  host  goes 
with  his  customers,  and  puts  it  in  the  bill,  give  good 
votes,  and  many  of  the  former  also,  or  we  should  have 
a  parliament  of  brewers,  distillers,  and  refiners  solely ; 
bid  the  fact  remains,  that,  from  the  forms  and  peculi- 
arities of  our  Iranchise,  the  interest  named  can  often 
retnm  the  member  against  the  world,  and  always  so 
torn  a  point  as  to  make  their  own  bargain.     Let  us 
now  return  to  our  subject.     This  Ang^o-Saxon  em- 
pire is  hastening  onwards  to  a  precipice.     Is  it  wortli 
while  to  turn  the  chase,  save  our  position  in  the  world, 
and  use  the  gifts  of  Providence  for  our  own  and  other 
natioiu'  good  P    We  hold  that  a  variety  of  interests 
axe  concerned  in  averting  tins  catastrophe ;«« 


1st,  The  interest  of  the  people  at  home. 

2d,     „         „     of  the  Colonists. 

3d,     „         „    ofcommerce  and  genuine  frec-trad(f. 

4th,   „         „    of  monds  and  intellect ;  and, 

5th,   „        „    of  religion. 

The  first  and  tlio  second  may  be  slated  together 
t^ath  great  brevity.  A  common  argument  by  those 
who  have  given  to  the  subject  all  the  advantages  of 
very  shallow  study  is,  that  we  should  sell  and  buy  as 
freely  and  profitably  with  the  colonies,  after  they  were 
independent  states,  as  in  their  present  position.  Bo 
we  should,  of  course,  if  in  the  ciisc  of  any  large  firm, 
Brown,  Smith,  &  Co.,  for  example.  Mr.  Jirown  would 
have  the  same  interest  in  Mr.  Smith's  doings  and  earn- 
ings, and  Mr.  Smith  in  Mr.  Brown's,  after  the  disso- 
lution of  their  partnership,  as  during  its  continuaiiee. 
A  pai'tnership  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  would  not 
be  followed  by  a  result  of  thut  character.  The  parlies 
might  say  and  believe  that  they  could  each  do  better 
separately;  and  tliis  is  what  some  writers  say  and 
some  thinkers  belicvo  regarding  the  colouial  connec- 
tion. A  company  might,  from  that  motive,  bo  ami- 
cably dissolved ;  and,  if  no  diificultics  arose  regarding 
the  accounts  and  settlements,  the  partnci*s  might  re* 
main  on  terms  of  personal  intercourse  and  friendsliip, 
but  the  mutual  interest  in  their  respective  personal 
endeavours  would  immediately  cease.  They  might 
make  more  money  individually  than  ilicy  had  obtained 
for  each  share  in  their  collective  profits,  but  they  could 
not  have  the  same  mutual  interest  that  had  previously 
subsijsted.  The  assertion  wc  combat  rtins  not  that 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  would  both  gain 
by  a  separation ;  but  that  they  might  and  would  trans- 
act, after  that  event,  the  same  amount  of  business  to- 
gether that  now  takes  place  between  them.  This 
assertion  is  neither  consistent  \nth  reason  nor  experi- 
ence. The  United  States  occupy  towards  us  the  same 
position  now  that  the  colonies  would  necessarily  take 
after  their  separation.  The  United  States  afibrd  a 
most  favourable  illustration,  because,  on  account  of  the 
British  habits  and  tastes  of  their  population,  no  other 
country  takes  so  large  an  amount  of  goods  from  our 
producers.  The  purchases  of  British  manufactures  in 
the  United  States  do  not  at  present  exceed  7s.  6d.  for 
each  of  the  population.  The  purchases  of  British  ma- 
nufactures in  the  poorest  colonics  approach  to  six 
times  that  sura.  The  Australian  colonies  form  an 
exceptional  case,  on  account  of  their  small  population 
and  general  prosperity;  bnt,  in  1*^15,  their  purchase 
of  British  manufactures  amounted  to  £2,1 89,000, which, 
according  to  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  ^lartin,  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  sum  of  £7  14:s.  3d.  for  each  of  that  colonial 
population.  Incidental  causes,  always  following  great 
legislative  changes,  have  injured  the  trade  of  the 
West  Indian  and  North  American  colonies ;  but  their 
purchase  of  British  goods  have  always  amounted  to 
five  times  the  quantity  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  individually.  We  expect  that  Mr- 
Montgomery  Martin's  new  work  on  the  history  and 
resources  of  the  British  colonies*  will  be  useful  in 
explaining  more  fully,  and  in  a  more  popular  style 
than  has  yet  been  done,  the  value  of  these  }>ossesisious. 
At  page  20  of  the  first  number,  he  recapitulates  the 

generd  average  exports  to  the  colonies  thus — 

^^^^j^^^^^j^^i^^  111  ■.■■■II  111  ^^»^^^i^— ^^.^^.j^ 

*  Published  by  J.  &  T.  Tallas,  Londou. 
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Britisli  India  and  Ceylon, 
North  Americaa  Colooies, 
West  Indies,  ...        /... 

Australian  Colonics, 
African  Settlements, 
European  and  other  Settlements, 


£6.000,000 
4,300,000 
3,500,000 

S.OOU.OO*) 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


£20,000.000 

Let  us  suppose  that  by  casting  off  the  colonies  we  re- 
duce this  trade  to  the  proportion  of  our  best  foreign 
customers,  the  United  States ;  then  divide  20  by  5 
and  we  have  4 — that  is,  £^1,000,000  of  annual  exports 
as  the  result,  instead  of  the  present  £20,000,000,  and 
a  deficiency  in  our  annual  sales  of  £16,000,000.  Wo 
have  not  the  means  of  reckoning,  at  present,  the  pre- 
cise sum  produced  by  this  trade  after  paying  for  the 
raw  material  required  in  these  various  productions, 
and  imported  from  foreign  countries ;  but  we  produce, 
at  home,  part  of  all  the  various  raw  materials  required 
for  clothing  fabrics,  except  silks,  cotton,  and  dyes. 
We  produce  wool,  and  now  flax  and  hemp,  in  large 
quantities ;  and  they  enter  into  part  of  all  the  finished 
goods,  in  their  class,  which  we  export.  In  the  hard- 
ware, iron,  and  metal  trades,  we  produce  the  raw 
material  in  this  country.  We,  therefore,  think  that 
we  may  reckon  on  £12,000,000  being  the  amount  of 
wages  which,  in  cutting  the  colonial  cord,  wc  are 
advised  to  throw  away — that  being  three- fourths  of  the 
deficiency  of  £16,000,000  which  the  proposed  change 
will  cause,  if  our  colonies,  after  their  annexation 
with  some  other  state,  or  after  their  independence  has 
been  achieved — ^purchase  from  us — on  an  equality  with 
our  best  present  foreign  customer. 

The  vidue  of  these  extra  purchases  does  not  appear 
from  the  money  paid  in  wages.  That  sum  alone  now 
yields  employment  to  a  great  number  of  men,  and  sup* 
port  to  many  families,  for  whom,  when  it  fails,  provi- 
sion must  be  made  in  some  other  way — probably  from 
the  poor-rates.  The  nation  could  consume  itself,  and 
that  operation  would  go  forward  until  our  debts  were 
repudiated,  our  credit  destroyed,  and  the  eamirgs  of 
the  most  industrious  classes  mortgaged.  We  are  told 
of  a  remedy.  If  we  sell  not,  it  is  said  we  cannot  buy ; 
and  it  is  said  truly,  that  we  cannot  buy  after  our  money 
is  done,  ftnd  our  credit  gone.  The  evil,  it  is  confidently 
asserted,  will  cure  itself.  All  evils  cure  themselves  in 
the  same  way.  Fevers  wear  themselves  out,  but  they 
leave  their  subject  weakened  or  dead ;  extravagance 
comes  to  an  end,  when  the  spendthrift  is  poor  or 
ruined.  We  must  buy  less,  say  these  Jobian  com- 
forters ;  so  we  must  buy  less,  eat  less,  and  wear  less  ; 
but  what  availeth  it  to  the  paralysed  arm  of  industry 
that  it  has  been  bound  up  by  extravagance  on  the 
one  hand,  or  old  monopoly  on  the  other  ?  If  nations 
do  not  trade  with  us,  we  are  assured  that  they  must 
injure  themselves ;  but  what  do  wo  gain  by  their  loss  ? 
That  helps  us  not.  They  may  become  wretched  in 
sharing  our  misery,  w^ithout  allevia'ting  our  distress. 
The  disjointed  colonies,  wo  are  told,  will  not  increase 
their  import  duties  on  our  goods  after  they  are  faii-ly 
in  business  for  themselves ;  but  who  authorised  any 
man  to  make  that  statement  ?  ^'he  lying  spirit  that 
tempted  statesmen  to  believe  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  trust 
in  his  promises  of  reciprocity  from  the  United  States. 
The  democracy  of  tlie  colonies  will  do  what  all  other 
democracies  in  all  ages  have  done,  will  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  apparently  providii^g  for  their  own 


interests,  and  will  protect  labour,  l^e  onljdiffereneA 
between  them  and  our  old  aristocracy  is,  that  they  will 
not  protect  game  or  large  estates.  In  other  respects 
they  will  obey  natural  instincts  until  thej  l)e  philoao- 
phised,  and  that  process  cannot  be  completed  ia  our 
times.  We  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  they  will 
adopt  any  other  course.  The  Canadian  Parliameat 
has  already  shown  its  dbposition.  Canadian  parties 
have  avowed  their  tenets.  The  strongheoded  British 
League  and  the  lcl»  substantial  French  conclaves  in 
the  lower  province  agrco  in  one  part  of  policy — pro- 
tection to  Canadian  labour — taxes  in  £avour  of  Cana- 
dian shuttles,  forges,  awls,  and  needles.  They  yield  to 
a  human  passion;  untempered,  in  their  case,  by 
"  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,'*  tho  cheap  edition, with 
notes  analjtical  and  practical.  The  patriotism  of  the 
native  Canadian  joins  with  the  disaffection  of  many 
of  tho  Irish  emigrants  in  accomplishing  the  adoption 
of  measures  that  seem  to  yield  at  koat  the  immedi- 
ate sustenance  of  provincial  artisans.  A  simiUr  course 
will  be  oommeuced  in  all  the  colonies.  Allien  oar 
flag  is  expelled,  our  goods  will  follow.  They  shall  be 
taxed  out  of  them,  to  the  loss,  we  believe,  of  the  oob- 
nists  themselves,  who  will  sink  in  less  fnx>ductive  em- 
ployments tho  labour  and  tlie  money  that  should  be 
employed  in  clearing  forests  and  cultivating  farms. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  colonics  is  tlie  demisaion  of 
property  by  persons  who  cannot  pay  their  debts.    It 
is  a  fraudulent  assignment,  by  an  embarrassed  nation, 
of  property,  without  any  benefit.     The  vnlue  of  fixed 
property  in  Great  Britain  is  reckoned  equal  to  five 
times  the  national  debt.     One  gentleman,  wc  beliere, 
makes  it  equal  to  ten  times  the  debt,  and  proposes 
one  great  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  for  its  extirpation. 
That  is  an  open  course.     Let  us  be  just  ere  we  be 
generous.      Let  us   pay  that  debt  ere  wo  further 
weaken  the  security ;  for  these  valuations  of  property 
are  perfectly  fictitious,  but  the  debt  is  real.     How 
many  landowners  and  mortgai^ces  have  discovered  thai 
debt  and  its  interest  were  fixed,  while  the  price  <^ 
land  was  moveable.     Fixed  fasts  and  moveable  feasts 
are  the  fate  of  the  cmbarassed.      Cholera  reduced 
travelling  for  a  few  weeks  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber.    Tlie  weekly  receipts  in  railways  fell  in  conse* 
qucncc.      The  London  and  North  Western  was  some 
£0,000,  in  all,  short  of  last  year's  faros.     Tenor  im- 
mediately seized  weak  holders.     The  number  of  sellers 
became  greater  than  that  of  buyers,  and  the  stock  was 
affected  10  per  cent.     The  value  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Bailway  fell  by  £2,000,000  on  ae* 
count  of  this  £S,000.      All  other  railway  property 
was  diminished  in  value,  by  similar  causes,  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  proportion.    But  if  all  railway  property  werp 
offered  for  sale  together,  it  might  bo  liad  for  an  old 
song,  yet  the  debentures  would  not  change.     An  Iri^ 
estate,  from  which  all  the  farmers  Imve  combined  to 
sweep  off  com  and  cattle  and  pay  no  rent,  will  brinf 
very  little  in  the  market.     A  man  with  ten  thoosaod 
a  year  may  die  of  starvation,  in  one  of  his  own  ditehesy 
under  these  ciroumstanoes.     A  cotton  mill  will  be  bad 
wonderfully  cheap,  if  there  be  no  cotton  to  spin,  or 
merchants  refuse  the  yams  at  any  price.     All  these 
catastrophies  will  not  affect  the  weight  and  sharpness  of 
the  debt  pressing  on  the  English  people.     It  must  be 
paid,  and  therefore  they  must  have  btiaineds  oat  of 
I  which  to  make  pxofitsi,  uid  pay  interest.     So  t^ 
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cannot  voluiitai-ily   cast  awaj  their  colonial  trade, 
without  di:iboncsty.     Never  fear,  indeed,  say  those 
who  inferentially  or  directly  advise  that  course ;  never 
fear — trade  vill  flow  in— -demand  will  arise — ^if  you 
buy  you  must  sell  somewhere,  and  to  somebody.  These 
are  all  niee  generalities.     They  are  mere  assamplious, 
laid  down  without  any  proof  of  their  accuracy.   Hopes 
and  expectations  arc  very  fine,  but  they  cannot  bo  put 
into  a  ledger.     We  desiderate  facts,  and  bohold  we 
are  offered  anticipations,  wishes,  desires,  hopes,  Will 
0*  the  Wisps — ^mere  bog  candles,  the  miasmn  of  st^- 
nant  minds.  We  can  only  buy  if  wc  sell.   True,  when 
our  money  is  done,  when  our  accumulated  stock  is 
squandered ;  bnt  we  may  neither  sell  nor  buy  largely, 
and  is  it  a  comfort  to  our  operative  classes  that  they 
are  to  be  led  into  misery  by  the  new  road  instead  of 
the  old  P     To  all  these  statements,  the  ready  answer 
is  questions — Are  not  the  working  classes  comfortable 
now  ?     Is  not  food  cheap,  good,  and  abundant  ?    Are 
not  work  and  wages  fair  iu  amount  and  quantity  P   We 
do  not  deny  this  statement,  but  in  the  meantime  wc 
have  onr  colonial  trade,  impaired  in  some  instances, 
but  still  existing,  and  in  the  present  year  greatly  in- 
creasing.    Even  with  its  increase,  our  exfx>rta  have 
not  kept  paoe  with  onr  imports.     The  returns  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  qnoted  in  the  press  as  the  evidence  of 
glowing  prosperity,  prove  the  reverse.     All  tile  jour- 
nals quote  them  exnltingly,  because  these  returns  arc 
ooe^sided.     They  give  a  money  value  to  our  exports 
which  is  presamed  to  be  correct,  aud  is,  nevertheless, 
a  mere  assamption.     The  price  pat  down  may  be  rea- 
lised in  the  continental  and  colonial  trades,  but  monv 
exports  to  the  independent  States  of  America  do  not 
produce  their  nominal  value.     Some  large  manufac- 
turers treat  the  States  markets  as  safety  valves,  into 
which  they  throw  their  surplus  goods,  aud  take  their 
chance  of  prices.     We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  assured 
that  our  exports  produce  the  value  put  on  them  in  the 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade»  but  the  price  of  the 
imports  can  be  easily  ascertained.    The  returns  in  the 
meantime  are  deceptive.     The  figures  are  not  cooked, 
but  the  system  is  doctored.     Mr.  Ncwd('gate,  a  pro- 
tective member,  anxious  to  return  to  protection  and 
monopoly,  published  a  pamphlet,  some  time  ago,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  balance  of 
trade  for  several  years  was  largely  against  this  country. 
The  pamphlet  was  vigorously  assailed,  and  holes  were 
cut  in  it  by  the  exponents  of  the  existing  nondescript 
system  of  trading  in  tliis  country.     They  found  out, 
or  said  that  they  had  discovered,  one  mistake  here  and 
another  there;  but  the  plain  and  vexing  fact  remains, 
that  while  our  exports  have  increased  in  1849  over  IS  IS, 
yet  onr  imports  have  grown  far  more  rapidly.    If  any 
man  will  take  pen  in  hand,  and  calculate  the  cost  of 
grain  imported  in  1849,  he  will  discover  the  excess  of 
the  present  year  hitherto  over  IS^S  to  be  more  thou 
all  the  increase  of  our  exports,  even  at  their  nominal 
value.    We  have  also  been  importiug  other  articles 
more  largely,  and  the  balance  of  trade  is  tliis  year,  up 
to  10th  October,  against  us  by  a  sum  of  at  least 
£4,000,000,likely  to  be  made  £5,000,000  or  £6,000,000 
before  we  close.     A  minute  examination  into  these 
details  will  disclose  the  faot»  that  our  great  additional 
sales  haTO  been  colonial,  or  to  those  markets  where 
our  goods  are  admitted  almost  free— -to  Ghina»  to 
Turkeji  aid  equally  liben4  powers;  fcvi  stnmgv'lj 


enough,  the  Heathens  are  wiser  than  the  Christians 
in  this  respect.  Those  new  tariffs,  again,  that  the 
Christian  states,  by  courtesy  so  called,  have  recentlj 
passed,  are  injurious  to  us.  The  United  States  talks 
of  raising  its  duties.  Hamburg  has  joined  the  ZoU- 
verein.  Switzerland  has  raised  its  rate  of  taxes  on 
imports.  The  new  Spanish  tariff  is  an  increased  tax 
on  many  goods,  and  on  all  secures  the  carrying  trade 
by  a  differential  duty  added  on  goods  brought  by  any 
except  Spanish  vessels,  of  greater  amount  than  the 
freight. 

AH  these  facts  will  drive  us  backward,  unless  some 
decisive  measures  be  soon  adopted.  Happy  in  a  Farlia- 
meut  that  may  live  until  1S52  or  lSo3,  the  Whig 
Ministry,  more  powerful  iu  the  press  than  any  preced- 
ing Administration,  rejoice  over  their  salaries — ^hand- 
some in  amount,  and  paid  quarterly.  But  they  do 
know,  that  the  elections,  as  they  occur,  are  not  grati- 
fying to  their  supporters.  They  have  Ireland  de- 
murely  recurring  to  murder,  as  a  daily  practice,  and 
adding  thereto  the  wholesale  theft  of  crops.  They 
have  all  the  colonies  at  war  with  their  secretary  and 
his  staff.  They  have  Jamaica,  Guiana»  aud  other  pos- 
sessions, refusing  to  levy  taxes,  and  running  up  arrears 
which  this  overpressed  British  people  must  clear  away. 
All  these  misunderstandings  exist  because  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  a  body,  have  registered  a  vow,  at  the  respec- 
tive bankers  of  the  various  gentlemen,  against  paymg 
to  their  friends,  or  taking  for  themselves,  a  penny  or 
a  pound  less  than  was  in  the  bonds.  The  Cape  Town 
colony  refused  one  of  onr  exports — our  surplus  fel- 
onry— and  by  their  determination  beat  Earl  Grey  and 
his  "  merry  men  all  ;*'  but  the  Cape  Town  has  a 
talented  soldier  as  governor ;  and  who,  while  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  enforce  the  law,  con- 
cealed not  his  conviction  that  the  imports  of  felons 
were  unnecessary,  and  highly  prejudicial.  Port  Philip, 
most  assuredly,  will  gain  a  similar  triumph.  Any 
colony,  not  iu  the  fangs  <tf  the  family,  can  beat  the 
Office  in  the  long  run ;  but  those  unfortunate  posses- 
sions, once  handed  over  to  one  of  "  our  cousins,"  are 
ill  a  bad  way  for  constitutional  redress. 

The  colonies  are  in  danger.  The  empire  is  parting. 
We  are  in  the  progress  downwards,  and  commence 
our  second  millennium,  as  Anglo-Saxons,  with  bad  pro- 
spects, unless  our  policy  be  decisively  and  rapidly 
changed. 

What,  then,  do  we  require  ?  Wc  are  neither  retrogres 
sive,  conservative^  nor  obstructive.  These  terminations 
suit  us  not.  We  are  for  progress.  It  is  a  good  word, 
and  implies  a  necessity.  We  must  progress  bakwards 
or  onwards.  Now  we  arc  going  back.  P^l's  im- 
pulse sent  us  on  a  bad  track.  He  is  a  plausible 
leader,  and  accused  by  his  party  of  deserting  them — 
Ho  may  only  have  phiyed  a  deep  game  for  their  good. 
Quintus  Curtius-like,  he  rode  his  horses,  pride  and 
place,  into  the  gulf,  aud  bade  it  close  to  save  his 
friends.  He  found  true  free  trade  inentable,  and  hit 
out  a  mixture,  under  the  name,  that  would  not  work, 
in  the  hope  that  the  sickened  patient  would  fall  back 
iuto  the  practice  of  the  old  pills,  and  tlie  prescriptiona 
of  the  old  doctor.  This  is  one  solution  of  his  move- 
ments, and  it  may  be  not  less  true  than  others. 

We  want  free  trade  as  a  world's  blessing — a  bond 
of  peace — a  source  of  mutual  and  Qver-growing  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  \  bujt  it  is  th«  trade  expounded  Ia 
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Colonel  Thompson's  catechism  of  the  corn  laws,  when 
the  weaver  here  may  freely  exchange  his  web  with  the 
farmer  elsewhere  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  whatever 
the  former  requires  and  the  latter  can  sell.  This  re- 
sult is  uot  yet  obtained.  The  State,  for  public  pur- 
poses, intervenes,  and  chai^^  a  high  sum  for  license 
to  make  the  transaction.  Tlie  only  advance  made  is. 
that  our  Government  gets,  in  many  cases,  no  share 
of  this  money  contributed  by  two  nations ;  for  wher- 
ever u  high  import  tax  is  charged  on  goods,  it  is  paid 
partly  by  both  buyer  and  seller.  The  absurd  idea  tlial 
we  have  no  interest  in  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries 
is  abolished.  No  sane  man  would  now  name  it  before 
an  intelligent  audience.  Some  men  say  that  we  do 
well  in  spite  of  high  tariffs,  but  they  will  not  deny 
that  we  could  do  better  without  them.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, try  for  the  better  fate,  and  not  rest  contented 
villi  cuts  of  prosperity,  when  we  may  pluck  the  fruit 
unchipped  and  unblemished  fram  the  tree.  The  posi- 
tion of  our  trade  witli  the  Uuitcd  States  and  the 
European  powers,  with  few  exceptions,  is  that  of  a 
taxed  business,  in  which  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  are 
all  paid  over  to  foreign  governments.  The  trade  with 
the  colonies,  with  China,  Turkey,  and  some  other 
countries,  is  also  a  taxed  business,  but  one  in  which 
M'c  keep  very  nearly  nil  the  proceeds  of  the  taxation. 
The  system  is,  therefore,  unequal  and  unjust,  and  de- 
mauds  an  inmiediate  rcvisal  in  justice  to  Oiina,  to 
Turkey,  to  foreign  Heathens  and  colonial  Christians — 
but  the  latter  class  of  sufferers,  in  Canada,  take  re- 
paration into  their  own  hands.  The  decomposition  of 
the  cinpirc  would  be  most  injurious  to  free  trade 
principles,  for  it  would  add  the  colonies  to  the  taxing 
countries;  while  the  existence  of  the  empire  would  be 
higlily  beneficial  to  free  intercourse,  becanse  it  is  at 
once  a  great  British  League,  superior  to  the  Zollverein, 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  Russia;  witjiin  wiiieh 
alone  can  wc  show,  by  example,  the  beneficial  opera- 
tion of  our  theories.  Tiiis  circumstance  should  in- 
fluence the  Qonduct  of  liberal  politicians.  I'oreign 
nations  may  refuse  to  reciprocate  our  piurposcs ;  but 
the  colonies  desire  nothing  more  than  untaxed  trade 
between  them  and  tiie  home  country,  which  should 
be  only  the  centre  and  heart  of  tiie  empire.  Fo- 
reign nations  may  decree  exclusive  dealing  in  times 
of  such  distress  and  scarcity  as  we  have  felt  and 
seen,  but  the  stores  of  the  colonics  are  always  open  to 
our  popuUition,  and  no  arbitrary  decree  can  ever  come 
between  them  and  our  requirements.  The  union  be- 
tween this  country  and  its  colonies  should  be  complete 
—a  federative  union,  in  which  they  should  be  fairly 
and  fully  represented.  The  advantages  and  honours 
open  to  the  Queen's  subjects  in  the  Lothiaus  or  Lan- 
cashire sliould  be  equally  open  to  them  in  Jamaica  or 
in  Canada.  Objections  of  a  chimerical  character  may 
be  made  to  this  arrangement,  on  account  of  distance 
and  other  difficulties,  but  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  is 
not  now  farther  from  London  than  Edinburgh  was  at 
the  period  of  the  union,  while  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  intercourse  in  the  first  case  are  fewer  than  they 
were  in  the  last.  A  difference  in  taxation  is  already 
recognised  in  Scotland,  and  in  Lrcland  especially,  so 
that  this  provision  need  not  mar  the  scheme.  A  small 
tax  on  now  waste  public  lands,  as  they  may  be  allo- 
cated, would  meet  the  colonial  share  of  taxi^on,  and 
would  not  injure  the  oolonists  s  for  their  great  interest 


is  bound  up  in  the  rapid  sale  and  cultivation  of  tk 
wastes  and  forests  around  their  homes. 

This  position  brings  us  to  another  and  impoitink 
aiigument  for  maintaining  the  empire  in  its  present  ex- 
tent and  strength.  The  peopb  of  this  oounUrj  are 
responsible  for  a  heavy  national  debt.  A  laige  put 
of  the  sum  has  been  incurred  for  the  benefit,  defence^ 
and  mamtenanoe  of  the  colonies.  If  they  are  lacnliced, 
we  lose  ail  that  money,  althongli  we  must  continue  to 
pay  the  interest,  and  finally,  perhaps,  the  prinoipaL 
The  unnllocated  knds  of  the  colonies  may  fsirlj  be 
regarded  as  security  and  value  for  part  of  this  debt) 
and  as  our  legisktors  pass  them  awa^,  they  abaadoa 
the  value  which  the  people  of  Britain  possessed  for  t 
great  transaction,  but  compel  them  to  pay  its  prioe. 
A  committee  of  im'estigation  into  the  oonductof  these 
trustees,  like  those  committees  recently  appcnnted  to  ex- 
amine the  affairs  of  railway  companies,  would  prcseai » 
black  report  on  past  grants*  Our  governnseat  bas  no 
more  right  to  deal  with  public  property  as  they  hare 
dealt,  tlmu  the  directors  of  a  railway  have  first  to  con- 
struct a  branch  by  payments  out  of  the  eoupin/s 
funds,  and  then  make  it  over  to  a  few  private  indiii- 
duals  for  nothing.  The  Hudsons  and  the  Glyns  wooU 
be  held  personally  responsible,  to  Uieir  last  shilling,  for 
a  proceeding  of  that  nature,  and  the  Greys  had  better 
watcii  warily  their  conduct ;  for  a  great  infusion  of  tbe 
popular  principle  into  the  House  of  Commons  mi^t 
be  dangerous  to  them.  This  superiority  over  the  co- 
lonics may  have  been  in  practice  balanced  off  sgiiast 
trading  privileged ;  but  on  their  abolition,  whiob  is 
occurring  rapidly,  we  should  lose  everything  exoejit 
the  debt. 

Are  these  trading  privileges  valuable?  The  reivnis 
of  exports  answer  that  question.  A  great  portion  of 
the  press  quote  in  triumph  the  inereaaed  exports  of 
1849.  They  form  a  legitimate  subject  of  triunph, 
but  they  have  mainly  occurred  in  the  colonial  trsde, 
and  the  business  with  countries  that  chaige  oa  ov 
goods  a  colonial  duty,  lliey  illustrate  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  untaxed  intercourse,  but  they  do  not  sup- 
port the  hybrid  measures  whkh  modem  statesmes 
dignify  by  the  name  of  free  trade. 

If  material  interests  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  those 
pestiferous  projects  of  decomposition  eatertaiard 
silently  by  some  men,  whispered  in  treadieiy's  ailkes 
dialect  by  others,  spoken  complacently  as  a  foiekaovi 
doom  by  political  fatalists,  we  should  still  oppose  tbcB 
with  what  energy  we  could  command.  But  intoesu 
dearer  still  than  profit  or  property — treasures  nobkf 
much  than  those  of  gold — are  staked  upon  a  ooaflici, 
with  tlie  existence  of  whidi  the  people  of  thiscoontiy 
seem  scarcely  yet  acquainted,  althougli  in  it  they  aie 
so  deeply  interested.  The  progress  of  scienoe,  ^  is* 
tellect,  of  morals,  and  faith,  is  ultinoately  associatai 
with  the  existence  of  this  empire.  In  times,  and  van 
many,  wc  have  actively  sinned  against  the  interests  of 
the  Aborigines  in  our  cdouies  and  possessions;  the 
uncounted  millions  oommitted  to  our  care;  in  insUaee) 
innumerablcy  we  have  ne^ected  them.  Now,  at  kaa 
in  many  minds,  a  new  sense  of  duty  is  awakened.  Our 
responsibilities  are  acknowledged.  The  power  of  oar 
position  for  almost  infinite  good  is  felt.  TIm  woe  ^ 
must  fall  from  neglecting  our  talents  for  a  nsrctfal 
mission  on  the  earth  is  confessed.  The  East  k»b 
to  09  for  light  and  Ubertyi  and  ire  dare  not  tmj 
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Kject  tlie  appeal.    The  West  offers  homes  for  oar 
nee,  and  wc  need  not  mgraciousW  cut  off  from  us 
for  ever  those  of  oor  iramber  who  accept  the  inyi- 
tation.     Africa  is  friendless  amongst  the  nations  in  its 
barbaroos  and  cruel  traffics  if  vc  abandon  a  noble  and 
self-imposed  task.    India  illustrates  our  power  and  in- 
creases our  responsibility.      Only  a  few  years  hare 
passed  since  India  was  considered  merely  a  Una  in- 
cognita where  adfentiuons  spirits  sought  death  or  for- 
tone.    The  interests  of  tlie  people  were  contemned, 
and  yet,  how  marvellonsly  they  clung  to  the  stnmgers 
from  the  west!   Now,  our  Indian  eonnexion is  changed. 
Oar  power  is  no  longer  employed  to  prevenfthe  influx 
of  knowledge,  of  capital,  and  skill,  into  Hindostan.  Our 
steamers  breast  its  noble  rivers.   Our  engineers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  its  future  railways.     Our 
men  of  scienoe  eagago  indevising  means  for  its  improve- 
ment.    Our  hinguage  is  spoken,  read,  and  written,  by 
its  merchants  in  their  commercial  dealings.    Our  books 
are  bovght — our    scieneie    learned; --our   literature 
soQght  with  avidity  by  the  Hindoos.     Our  schools 
are  estabhshed  in  their  cities,  and  our  churches  are 
scattered,  not  profusely,  but  as  the  seed  of  a  great 
harvest  over  the  Sastem  Und.     And  what  has  India 
done  for  US  P     Some  years  since  we  charged  a  differ- 
ential duty  against  Indian  sugars  in  the  home  mar-* 
ket,  and  thoir  quality  was  bad.    That  duty  was  equa- 
lised, and  the  sugars  of  Benares  are  now  the  highest- 
priced  of  our  imports.     A  similar  result  will  occur 
with  cotton.     The  impediments  to  its  transit  will  be 
removed,  and  India  will  furnish  more  than  our  spindles 
can  woii:  or  our  looms  can  weave.     We  want  no  raw 
material  that  India  cannot  produce,  and  is  not  willing 
to  give  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures.    The  inter- 
course requires  no  money  from  us.    It  is  one  entirely 
of  barter,  on  which,  therefore,  we  have  a  double  proiit 
Its  finances  fully  meet  its  expenses,  and  yield  a  divi- 
dend on  all  the  money  invested  in  its  management. 
Its  sons  fight  our  battles — under  our  flag  they  have 
won  thdr  way  from  the  plain  to  the  mountains.   Once 
more  they  have  placed  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the 
Highlands  of  Central  Asia ;  and  on  us  rests  the  deep 
responsibility  if  we  light  not  on  their  summits  the 
torches  of  all  knowledge,  and  of  all  freedom's  bles- 
sings, until  the  old  home  of  the  human  race  arise 
again  in  niore  than  the  splendour  that  it  bore  when 
noble  otties  studded  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and 
busy  millions  lived  and  struggled  on  that  river's  banks 
which  has  its  ^ings  among  the  mighty  mountains ; 
from  which  our  race  have  twice  descended  to  cultivate 
and  inhabit  the  plains  below.     A  nobler  destiny  could 
not  be  imagined  for  any  people  than  to  redeem  Asia 
from    its  dreary  night   of  thick  darkness  and  su- 
perstition, to  build  agam  its  '^  old  waste  places" — to 
torn  its  neglected  plains  into  noble  fields,  once  more 
to  train  upon  its  terraced  mountains  the  culture  long 
abandoned — ^to  lead  its  multitudes  on  into  the  paths 
of  peace,  and  scienoe,  and  religious  faith  ;  to  be  the 
prophetic  "  Kings  of  the  East,"  living  with  its  many 
nations  in  amity,  and  ruling  where  we  rule,  through 
the  law  of  love,  in  justice  and  in  mercy. 

We  beliere  that  the  interests  of  morality,  intdli- 
gence,  and  religion,  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  main- 
tenance of  this  empire.  The  facilities  and  security 
afforded  by  it  to  those  who  Imve  information  to  convey; 
to  tboM  who  oppose  the  cruelties  practised  by,  and 


often  on,  the  aborigines  of  distant  lands ;  and  especially 
to  those  wlm  arc  engaged  in  propounding  the  great 
religious  truths  which  comprehend  all  other  informa* 
tion  in  their  progress,  are  of  unspeakable  value.  Let 
Tahiti  teach  to  the  contributors  of  missionary  societies 
the  importance  of  this  empire.  They  expended  men 
and  money  on  Tahiti,  to  render  the  island,  its  people, 
and  the  liberty  that  they  had  been  taught  to  eigoy,  a 
more  desirable  prize  for  the  spoiler.  Within  the 
British  possessions,  they  have  the  security  of  the 
British  power  that  no  similar  event  will  intermpt  the 
progress  of  their  missionaries  who  go  forth  under  the 
flag  of  their  country,  their  friends,  and  their  sup- 
porters. Half  the  danger  of  misaionary  labour  is 
cleared  away  to  them.  The  law,  that  made  the  homes 
of  their  youth  peaceable  and  secure,  casts  its  protec- 
tion over  their  steps  through  all  their  generous  pil- 
grimages. Their  v(duntary  exile  is  shorn  of  half  its 
sadness.  The  symbols  of  their  country's  power,  assum* 
ing  gradually  the  character  of  symbols  also  of  its  justice, 
are  around  and  above  them.  The  shield  of  their  nation'a 
greatness  is  interposed  between  them  and  agression, 
'lite  prestige  of  their  country's  fame  favours,  or  it  may 
be  made  to  favour,  their  exertions.  A  charm  hangs 
over  their  language  to  the  Hindoo.  He  seeks  to  know 
the  history,  the  literature,  and  the  condition,  of  the 
once  strange  western  race,  who  are  slowly  assuming 
towards  his  people  the  position  of  guides  and  allies, 
rather  than  of  conquerors.  The  influence  is  powerful; 
for  the  man  who  wants  to  learn  our  language,  to  read 
our  history,  to  study  our  literature,  will  reach  his  objects 
through  our  faith.  The  missionary  has  torn  himself  and 
his  family  from  the  endearments,  associations,  and  ad- 
vantages of  home.  The  land  to  which  he  has  wandered 
is  strange  to  him  and  them.  The  companionBhip  they 
loved  is  seveied  for  long  or  for  ever— for  ever  hi  time* 
Even  the  inanimate  existences  around  speak  not  to  them 
the  language  of  past  years.  They  miss  the  trees  of  their 
own  country,  and  the  olive  compensates  them  not  for 
the  pine.  The  flowers  which  they  cherished  and 
tended  in  their  northern  home  are  the  way-side  weeds 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  lands.  Their  flaunting 
gaudy  colours  speak  not  to  the  stranger's  heart  like 
the  deep  green  of  an  English  field.  Hills  covered  with 
roses  would  not  repay  the  northern  wanderer  for  the 
purple  heath  of  his  own  mountains.  The  sky  above 
is  not  like  that  on  which  their  infant  eyes  first  rest- 
ed, as,  from  gowany  banks  and  braes,  they  looked, 
and  watched,  and  wondered,  at  the  strange  shapes 
that  floated  far,  far  above  the  land,  and  marvdied 
whence  they  came,  or  whether  they  were  going,  and 
whose  hidden  hands  were  pilotmg  their  course.  Th# 
sun  of  day  is  not  the  kindly  sun  whose  presence  ever 
cheered  and  made  glad  their  home,  but  a  seardung, 
scorching  fire,  from  which  they  shrink  and  hide  as  from 
the  pestilence,  for  the  stroke  of  death  is  in  its  potent 
beams.  The  stars  at  night  are  new  to  them,  and  are 
not  those  on  which  they  looked  in  childhood,  and  grew 
to  know  and  love,  and  measure  winter  evenings  by,  Irom 
their  place  in  the  heavens !  All  things  are  changed  but 
one — the  flag  that  floats  on  public  days  in  puUio 
places  is  still  the  same;  still  its  folds,  thiown  oat 
to  the  warm  wind,  show  old  figures  and  familiar 
colours,  and  bring  an  host  of  associations  to  the 
mind,  genial,  warm,  and  blissful  \ — ^not  less  valuable 
than  the  shield  thia  flag  denotea  over  the  meaaeat 
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subject  of  the  empu'e  which  it  represents.  The 
wanderer  feels  still  the  force  of  that  one  potent 
fragment.  It  averts  the  stroke  of  persecution — 
secures  an  interest  in  his  wondrous  storr,  imparts 
force  to  his  argument,  and  gives  him  a  place  at  once 
amongst  those  for  whom  he  works,  that  long  years  of 
faithful  service  might  not  command.  Its  presence  in- 
cludes other  considerations.  It  indicates  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  countrymen ;  and  leaves  him  not  the  solitary 
representative  of  his  race.  Some  men,  with  kindred 
feelings,  are  near,  to  st4ind  by  him  in  danger,  to  cheer 
him  in  depression,  to  aid  bim  in  trouble,  in  sorrow,  in 
sickness,  to  bury  him  in  death.  All  these  advantages 
are  not  to  be  estimated  statistically.  Tlieir  wortli 
cannot  be  charged  in  pounds  sterling — their  existence 
does  not  affect  the  exchanges ;  and  yet  they  may  be 
worth  more  than  gold  can  buy :  they  may  lift  up  hands 
that  are  waxed  feeble ;  impart  consolation  to  hearts 
that  are  bruised,  and  vigour  to  spirits  fainting  under 
many  cares.  No  man  can  look  over  the  world's  map, 
read  the  history  of  our  possessions  on  the  globe,  form 
an  acquaintance  with  the  position  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  not  feel  that  we  may  decline  the  task  that  these  pos- 
■essions  imply,  resign  the  advantages  that  they  afford, 
give  the  world  another  example  of  an  empire  crumbling 
by  the  degeneracy  of  its  people;  but  not  thus  fulfil  our 
apparent  destiny,  not  realise  our  real  responsibilities, 
and  not  repay  by  our  knowledge  whatever  of  evil  may 
have  been  inflicted  in  the  attainment  of  our  empire. 

The  French  republic  has  followed  the  monarchy  in 
shielding  the  Pope,  and  aiding  the  Propaganda.  We 
have  no  wish  to  deprecate  such  just  measures  as  France 
may  adopt  for  that  purpose.  Prance,  with  a  faith  of 
any  kind,  would  be  better  than  France  with  ftivolity. 
A  deep  strong  tide  of  superstition  would  be  a  richer 
stream  in  France  than  the  shallow  theories  that  have 
run  over  the  land.  But  French  statesmen  say  that 
they  are  bound  to  be  not  only  the  propounders  of  the 
ftdth,  hni/idei  milites.  They  want  the  general  busi- 
ness of  Catholicism.  They  keep  the  Pope,  as  Pharoali's 
Premier  was  supposed  to  keep  a  cap,  wherewith  to 
divine.  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Barrot  care  no  more  for 
the  Pope  than  they  do  for  the  grand  lama^  They 
hardly  esteem  him  so  highly  as  General  Cavaignac,  who 
described  him  as  that  "respectable  person."  Louis 
Napdeon  Bonaparte,  we  fear,  can  scarcely  have  an 
estimable  character  in  those  nunneries,  where  vows  are 
religiously  observed.  Unless  in  the  article  of  absolu- 
tion, these  French  gentlemen  have  little  traffic  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature;  and  even  in  that  case  they  take 
the  matter  greatly  in  their  own  hands.  A  human 
being  in  sacerdotal  office  could  not  contain  the  con- 
fessions that  they  would  have  to  whisper  if  they  made 
a  clean  breast  at  regular  intervals.  Devout  Catholics 
may  not  like  these  defenders ;  but  although  they  are  not 
much  in  earnest  regarding  religion,  they  desire  power, 
and  they  want  to  ''  cozen"  the  priesthood,  who,  in  the 
end,  will  prove  to  be  the  most  sagacious  diplomatists. 
These  French  gentlemen  say  that  Eussia  helps  the 
Greek  Church,  England  the  Bible  Societies,  and  France 
must  take  the  Pope  by  the  hand.  We  deny  and  re- 
pudiate any  fighting  aid  to  Bible  Societies  from  Eng- 
land. All  that  they  can  expect  is  protection  in  their 
transactions.  Britain  promises  only  fair  play  within 
her  dominions  to  different  religions.  That  is  some- 
thing widely  different  from  those  holy  twenty-four- 


pounders  used  for  converting  purposes  in  Tahiti  and 
Cochin  China,  used  nominatly  in  that  way.    Tiie  de- 
mission of  OUT  power  now  would  merely  give  these 
buccanneers  in  nomine  fidei  freedom  to  knock  down 
every  mission  station  in  the  world.     Liberal-minded 
Roman  Catholics  want  no  such  triumpli.    They  seek 
a  willing  assent  to  their  tenets,  like  other  professors; 
but  French  statesmen,  who  merely  use  the  Gharch  as 
a  cloak  for  political  objects,  teach  by  the  sabre,  con- 
vince by  the  bayonet,  take  bullets  for  dogmas,  artilkn 
officers  for  priests,  and  raarshalls  of  the  republic  for 
bishops  of  the  Popedom,  want  no  such  jnst  dealiugs. 

The  religious  public  hare  a  thrilling  and  vital  in- 
terest in  maintaining  this  empire,  that  they  may  work 
beneath  its  shades.  Our  crimes  have  been  many  m  its 
formation,  yet  are  we  now  the  only  permanent  and 
powerful  state  to  which  outraged  men  and  women, 
stolen,  sold,  and  tortured,  may  look  with  confidence 
for  aid.  The  anti-slavery  party  in  every  land  should 
remember  that  fact.  We  gave  twenty  bhIUobs  for 
the  negroes  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  manf 
millions  more  to  prevent  and  punish  the  ciime  of 
man-stealing.  The  anuexatbn-of  tltesc  colonies  to  the 
United  States  would  undo  all  that  has  been  completed. 
The  twenty  millions  woidd  bo  lost  for  ever^  and  that 
would  be  the  smallest  loss.  The  United  States'  im- 
migrants would  insist  on  restorii^  slavery.  The 
negroes  would  necessarily  oppose  that  scheme.  Tticj 
have  now  amongst  them  men  of  information — ^moabeis 
of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  learned  professions. 
They  would  want  neither  will  nor  leaders  for  war,  bst 
it  wonld  be  a  cruel  contest,  invoking  all  the  horrors 
of  domestic  strife.  The  anti-slavery  party  in  Britun 
must  re-awaken.  They  have  been  bocussed  by  po- 
litical narcotics.  In  the  West  India  Islands  they  hold 
the  keys  of  negro  freedom  and  Africans  emaoeipatioii. 
They  might  make  these  isles  schools  for  Africa.  It 
would  be  better  and  cheaper  than  an  armed  nantictl 
blockade  of  Africa  to  purchase  the  negroes  as  they  are 
brought  to  the  coast,  ship  them  to  the  West  Isdiaa 
islands,  employ  them  in  field  labour,  bestow  ou  them  in- 
tellectual and  industrial  education,  ]^ce  t^m  under  tbe 
care  of  missionaiies,  cultivate,  through  them  or  the 
native  Negroes,  all  the  islands,  and  make  them  depots 
from  which,  iu  a  few  years,  the  once  timid  captives 
will  be  returned  to  the  African  coast,  ctviHsed  fanners, 
Christian  citizens  of  that  great  continent,  who  will 
effectually  blockade  the  rivers,  stop  slave  traffic,  and 
teach  the  valne  of  labourers  to  the  chieftains,  by  de- 
monstrating their  power  to  earn  all  that  Europe  can 
sell  from  their  labour. 

That  is  the  way  in  wliich  a  mortal  stab  can  begitva 
to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  More  teachmg  and 
tilling,  more  produce,  more  civilization,  are  the  chinb 
in  its  armour.  Free  work  will  beat  slave  labour  if 
justice  be  done;  but  there  must  be  no  interrcDtioB 
between  the  labourer  and  the  phmter,  except  such 
intervention  as  everywhere  can  be  called  into  force 
between  the  employed  and  the  employer. 

But  do  the  Anti-slavery  men  of  this  oouniiy  now 
seek  the  extirpation  of  slavery?  Arei  they  not  conteot 
with  its  expulsion  from  our  own  territories  P  Do  they 
not  even  participate  in  its  gains  P  Say  they  not  we 
are  not  the  Artful  Dodgers,  but  merely  the  Eagaos  of 
the  profession?  Are  they  not  averse  to  steal,  bat 
willing  to  be  resetters  of  stolen  goods  P  Becaosetli^ 
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say  we  mnsit  buy  cotton,  do  they  not  maintain  also  / 
that  they  should  buy  all  other  slave-grown  produce  ? 
Do  they  not  hold  that  if  piracy,  robbery,  and  murder  be 
only  committed  openly  and  avowedly,  they  may  law- 
fully share  in  their  bloody  gains  ?  Having  neglected 
cotton  culture  till  it  has  fallen  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  slave-owners,  do  they  not  now  reason  that 
these  men  should  also  be  allowed  to  establish,  by  most 
brutal  crimes,  a  monopoly  in  the  growth  of  all  tropical 
produce? 

We  cannot  answer  these  questions,  but  we  know 
that  freedom  is  dear  now  to  the  people  of  Britain  as 
it  ever  was — that  Christian  principle  is  not  weaker 
than  before — that  they  will  not  prefer  a  theory  to 
morality — that  if  shown  a  better  way  than  any  which 
they  follow  now,  they  will  turn  into  that  path,  even 
though  it  should  be  beset  with  apparent  difficulties. 

What,  then,  do  we  ask  ?  To  revive  old  monoplies  ? 
— to  resnacitatc  protection.? — to  galvanise  dry  bone^? 
— to  shovel  out  the  Athmtic  with  a  dust  pan  ?  Cer- 
tainly these  ideas  are  not  sought  by  us.  We  seek 
freedom  in  all  transactions — all  possible  and  profit- 
able freedom;  but  preferring  the  iutcrests  of  our 
own  people  to  those  of  any  other  nation  ;  when 
asked  if  we  can  continue  to  fight  hostile  tariJfs  with 
free  imports,  we  answer  that  we  may,  but  we  dislike 
fighting,  and  prefer  equal  terms,  justice,  and  friend- 
ship. We  have  no  desire  to  see  our  soldiers  or 
sailors  oommencing  a  confliot  with  an  arm  each  tied 
up,  and  dogs  chained  to  their  ancles.  That,  however, 
is  DOW  the  dilemma  of  our  operatives.  They  are  com- 
mercially crippled.  The  currency  monopoly,  the  land 
monopoly^  and  heavy  taxes,  are  their  clogs,  while  the 
hostile  tariffs  tie  up  their  arms.  A  small  demonstra- 
tbn  would  cast  off  both  clogs  and  cords.  Whenever 
the  United  States,  Ocrmany,  France,  Spain,  and  Rus- 
sia learn  that  we  are  dreaming  of  a  Zolverein  of  a 
federal  union  amongst  our  colonies,  forming  tlte  world 
in  miniature,  producing  all  that  we  require,  offering 
hirger  fields  than  we  can  cultivate,  and  a  greater  demand 
than  we  can  supply,  a  genuine  free  trade  part.y  will 
arise  in  all  these  countries,  and  we  shall  be  near  the 
realization  of  free,  nnchccked,  untaxed  intercourse  with 
the  world.  The  result  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant 
the  experiment.  It  is  a  result  in  which  ail  are  con- 
cerned— ^the  members  of  trades*  societies — the  advo- 
cates of  sanatory  reform— the  friends  of  education — 


the  supporters  of  ten  hours'  bills,  of  anti-truck,  anti- 
female-raining,  and  anti-female  stitching-to-dcath  asso- 
ciations— the  opponents  of  slavery  and  serfdom  in  all 
lands — the  propounders  of  justice  to  weak  races,  and 
the  propagators  of  llie  glorious  faith  that  breaks  every 
band  it  touclietii,  and  scatters  freedom^s  light  and 
faith *s  peace  and  joy  over  every  heart,  and  every  land, 
to  which  its  knowledge  pcneti-ates. 

This  Anglo-Saxon  empire  nuist  be  saved,  to  work 
out  at  home,  in  llie  colonies,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in 
America,  a  noble  mission  of  love  and  truth.  Let  it 
die  now  in  its  first  millennium,  and  it  would  leave  a 
checquered  memory  on  earlh.  Ijctitlivcto  exhibit 
generosity  and  power  for  a  century — to  employ  its  great 
means  for  t!ie  good  of  even  one  generation — to  edu- 
cate, eraaucipate,  and  enfranchise,  wherever  its  power 
extends ;  and  its  name  would  be  a  household  word, 
spoken  with  love  in  countless  homes. 

The  last  thousand  years  present  a  varied  but  a  noble 
history.  We  have  reached  the  power  to  do  good,  to 
struggle  successfully  against  want,  crime,  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  injustice,  amongst  a  greater  population 
than  ever  were  previously  banded  together.  But  the 
links  are  loose,  the  chain  is  weakened,  and  these  ob- 
jects can  only  be  effected  by  concentrating  our  colonies, 
by  eliciting  their  resources,  by  assisting  them  heartily 
and  siucerely,  by  regarding  them  as  the  safest  invest- 
ment for  capital,  and  the  surest  field  for  labour  and 
skill,  by  inviting  them  into  the  grand  Council  of  the 
State,  by  making  them  truly  and  practically  extensions 
of  Britain.  They  have  been  alienated  and  neglected, 
with  loss  to  them  and  us  ;  but  their  effective  junction 
and  fusion  into  one  great  state  will  realise  tlie 
largest  conceptions  of  the  wisest  men,  and  tlie  bright- 
est visions  that  genius  ever  formed.  The  union  of  a 
few  scattered  Saxon  tribes  bignalised  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  and  the  eommencenicnt  of  the  last  thousand 
years.  The  rennion  of  their  descendants,  on  equal 
terms,  in  a  firmer  bond,  should  distinguish  the  reign 
of  Victoria  at  the  commencement* of  the  second  great 
period  of  the  empire;  not  merely  for  a  commercial 
purpose,  nor  a  political  end — necessary  as  are  both 
objects — ^but  for  the  effective  discharge  of  duties  that 
have  grown  round  us ;  to  secure  tropliics  that  neither 
are  dimmed  by  tears,  nor  cursed  by  blood ;  and  to  print 
our  footsteps  upon  time  not  in  the  conqueror's  crimson 
hue,  but  the  clear  stainless  light  of  Christian  chivalry, 


REMEMBRANCE. 


Tpjf  tliottsand  thou^nd  yeftrs  ago, 

I  was  a  little  laughing  child, 

Living  upon  that  earth  belcrw, 

Vrhilc  frieudi  and  loten  round  me  imiled. 

I  Itblick'd  in  the  sunlit  air, 
And  sported  in  the  crystal  w&re; 
I  never  had  a  moment's  care, 
And  thought  not  of  the  dismal  grave. 

The  flowers  that  bloomed  upon  t!ie  earlii 
I  gathered  heedless  in  my  play, 
Sometimes  to  make  a  wreath  in  mirth, 
Often  to  throw  them  all  away. 


H 


And  now  I  am  n  saint — a  sage— 
An  angel  of  a  low  degree. 
For  many  a  year  and  many  an  age, 
Thousands  have  looked  with  lo\c  to  mc. 

I  hope  to  strike  a  nobler  lyre. 
What  will  ten  thousand  agM  bring  ? 
A  cherub's  thought  ?  a  seraph's  fire  ? 
The  strength  of  the  arclwngers  wing  ? 

Tet  will  I  smile  as  I  have  smiled, 
Because,  ten  m>  riad  years  ago, 
I  w.is  a  little  laughing  child, 
Iiiving  npoQ  that  earth  below. 


J.  0.  G, 
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In  studying  onr  great  dramatist,  it  has  often 
occurred  to  us,  that,  notwithstanding  the  many 
learned  disquisitions  of  laborious  commentators, 
and  the  innumerable  sparkling  panegyrics  of  bril- 
liant essayists  that  have,  especially  iu  recent  years, 
been  given  to  the  world,  there  yet  remain  some 
remarkable  and  characteristic  features  of  his  writ- 
ings that  hare  been  but  partially  developed,  or  en- 
tirely overlooked. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  criticisms  on  the 
jealousy  of  Othello,  and  the  ambition  of  Macbeth 
—-the  philosophy  of  Hamlet,  and  the  madness  of 
Lear — but  few  have  heard  anything  about  the  infi- 
delity of  Proteus,  and  the  constancy  of  Valentine. 
"We  read,  many  years  ago,  "  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona."  The  noble  and  just  idea  of  friend- 
ship, together  with  its  duties  and  privileges,  which 
Shakspeare  in  that  corned;  exhibits,  struck  us  at 
onco  as  a  masterpiece  of  painting.  Carrying  along 
with  us  the  conceptions  thence  derived  of  this  re- 
lation into  all  his  other  plays,  in  which  it  forms 
either  the  principal  or  subordinate  theme,  we  were 
still  more  delighted  with  the  dignity  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  the  accuracy  and  skill  with  which  he 
delineated  its  varied  phases,  changing,  as  they  do, 
with  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  The 
works  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  of  Metastasio  and 
Alfieri,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  of  Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vega,  present  nowhere  the  same  imma- 
culate ideal.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  departments 
of  characterisation,  the  palm  must  be  placed  in  the 
hand  of  "  The  Genius  of  the  British  Isles." 

We  conceive,  therefore,  that  our  I'eadors  will  not 
spend  an  occasional  leisure  hour  unpleasantly  in 
contemplating  with  us  the  *'  Amicitise  Shakspoa- 
riana)." 

Friendship  is  based  on  similarity  and  contrast. 
An  individual  possessing  a  certain  definite  comple- 
ment of  qualities,  developes  them  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-men.  To  a  class  or  scries  of  these, 
he  discovers  an  exactly  similar  and  correspondent 
class  or  series  in  another  person.  Between  these 
in  himself,  and  those  in  the  person,  a  sympathetic 
communication  is  established — a  moral  telegraph 
is  erected.  Like  the  mutually  attracting  poles  of 
the  needle,  they  entice  one  another  to  a  junction. 
A  connection  thus  formed  acquires  firmness  and 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  similiar 
attributes,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  harmonious  contact.  To  another  class 
he  finds  no  correspondent  class  ;  but,  instead,  a 
class  of  which  he  is  either  totally  or  partially  de- 
void. These  are  qualities  fitted,  by  their  nature, 
to  excite  admiration,  esteem,  love.  Thus,  both 
classes  are  endowed  with  attracting  properties ; 
and  the  result  of  their  combined  action  is  the 
consummation  of  a  union  which  is  consolidated 
and  perpetuated  by  reciprocal  obligations,  and  the 
lapse  of  time.  The  two  friends  have  henceforth 
no  secrets;  soul  is  open  to  sonl,  and  heart  to  heart. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  real  moral  oneness — a  oneness  so 
oomplete,  that  Horacei  in  his  beautiful  ode  <'ad  Vir- 


gilium,"  exclaims,  "  0  dimidium  animai  Mcoe/**— 
0  thou  half  of  my  soul!  This  invests  the  leUtion 
with  a  mysterious  and  religious  sanctity.  The  love 
which  a  generous,  high-minded  man  cherishes  for 
his  friend  has  in  it  a  purity,  a  holiness,  that  re- 
sembles the  disinterested  and  sublime  afifection 
which  the  Doity  himself  bears  to  a  sinless  in- 
telligence. Friendship,  thus  hallowed  aud  dig- 
nified, was  worthy  the  pencil  of  our  great  artist. 
The  picture  has  been  sketched,  the  likeness  hu 
been  drawn,  and  no  one  who  follows  us  in  the  fol- 
lowing examinations  will  hesitate  to  say — which 
is  tho  highest  eulogium  we  can  bestow— that  it 
has  been  executed  with  his  usual  felicity. 

Let  the  reader  open  his  Shakspeare  at  "The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  This  eomedj  is 
founded  on  an  ancient  Spanish  pastoral  romsoce, 
which  had  been  early  translated  into  English. 
The  stoi7,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  closely 
followed.  Several  of  the  most  intereating  and  aUy- 
delineated  characters  are  quite  original,  such  as 
Launce  and  his  dog,  and  Valentine  the  frioad  «f 
Proteus. 

The  great  design  of  the  piece  is  to  paint  the  in- 
constancy of  love,  and  its  unfaithfalness  to  frieiKi- 
ship.  In  executing  this,  our  author  has  adopted 
his  usual  method  of  contrast  and  opposition,  which 
forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  hia  writings.  By 
this  means,  he  has  successfully  penetrated  thedeepe^ 
secrecies  of  character,  and  illumliiated  the  darkest 
shades  of  individuality.  Instead  of  presenting  us  vith 
the  characters  developing  themselves  per  s€  in  so- 
liloquy, he  brings  them  into  close  contact  with  oa^ 
tures  diametrically  opposite  ;  and  thus,  by  collisioji, 
lights  ai'e  struck  out  which  render  them  patent  to 
every  observer.  Proteus,  therefore,  being  the  ideal  of 
irresolution  and  infidelity,  required  for  his  develop- 
ment ideals  of  stability  and  faith,  patterns  of  friend- 
ship  and  love.  These  are  provided  with  the  happiest 
skill  and  effect.  The  confiding  constancy  and  virgio 
majesty  of  Silvia,  the  irrefragable  fidelity  and  ro- 
mantic affection  of  Julia,  the  spotless  love  and 
immutable  faith  of  Valentine,  evolve,  in  bcaatifal 
perfection,  the  base  treachery  and  fluctuating  insta- 
bility of  Proteus.  Much  as  we  should  like  to  criti- 
cise at  length  the  wholo  of  these  characters,  our 
immediate  object  demands  our  attention  to  Valen- 
tine alone,  as  the  model  of  genuine  friendship.  Ihe 
first  scene  is  finely  drawn.  The  two  gentlemen 
arc  introduced,  now  engaged  in  serious  diseoarse, 
and  now  indulging  in  polite  badinage*  The  most 
perfect  confidence  prevails  on  both  sides.  Valentine, 
resolved  to  leave  Verona  for  Milan,  on  a  visit  to 
the  court  of  tho  Duke,  is  entreated  by  Proteus  to 
relinquish  his  project,  but,  impressed  erith  the  ad- 
vantages of  travel,  and  having  no  Julia  to  leave 
behind  him,  he  addresses  his  friead  in  the  fbllovin; 
language  :«- 


« 


II 


Cease  to  penoade^  my  loving  Proteos ; 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits ; 
Wer't  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  ^lanQCi  of  thy  honoiucd  lore^ 
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I  laUier  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than,  living,  dully  slnggaidised  at  home, 
Wear  oat  thy  yonth  with  thapeless  idleness. 
Bat  sinee  thoa  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrite  therein, 
Even  M  I  would  when  I  to  love  begin." 

Valentine  knows  that  Proteus  is  in  lore.  On  this 
account,  much  as  he  should  like  his  society  in  his 
journey,  and  great  as  are  the  benefits  which  he 
conceives  would  thereby  accrue  to  his  friend,  he 
yet  prefers  no  importunate  solicitation.  He  knows 
that  he  would  be  unhappy,  and  that  all  the  spec- 
tacles which  nature  and  art  might  offer  to  his  re- 
gards would  bo  insipid  and  uninteresting  when 
banished  from  the  object  of  his  affection.  Placing 
himself,  therefore,  in  the  rery  position  of  ProtcuA, 
and  judging  how  he  himself  would  have  felt  if  en- 
dowed with  the  same  constitution,  and  situated  in 
similar  circumstances,  he  says : — 

"  But  since  thou  Wst,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein. 
Even  at  I  would  when  I  to  love  begin.** 

Here  we  may  observe  one  of  the  great  socrots 
of  a  stable  alliance— abrogation  of  self.  You 
know  the  charaeter,  habits,  tastes,  and  tendencies 
of  yoar  friend.  You  can  predict,  with  infallible 
certainty,  how  he  will  feel,  how  he  will  think, 
and  how  he  will  act,  in  given  circumstances.  You 
do  not  say  to  yourself.  How  should  I  feel,  think,  and 
act  ?  and  then  finding  how  very  diflerently  you  would 
view  matters,  liegin  to  rally,  and  twit  him  out  of 
his  idiosyncTAcics.  No;  you  transform  yourself 
into  your  friend.  In  imagination  you  metamorphose 
your  own  intellectual  and  moral  system  into  his, 
and  then  you  inqaire.  How  should  I  feel,  think,  and 
act?  Should  you,  however,  in  the  exerciee  of  a 
superior  judgment,  after  this  process  has  been  exo- 
Quted,  perceive  that  your  friend  is  pursuing  a  course 
detrimental  to  his  highest  and  best  interests,  even 
then  you  will  not  abruptly  thrust  your  opinions  on 
his  notice,  but,  witli  the  utmost  delicacy  and  insi> 
nuating  sweetness,  yOu  will  carefully  round  every 
angle  of  his  character  that  projects  across  the  path 
you  are  desirons  he  should  take,  and  convey  your 
counsel  in  the  mildest  language  of  tender  affection. 
This  is  exemplified  in  Valentine.  To  soften  the 
apparent  harshness  of  **  dully  eluggardised*'  and 
other  similar  expressions,  mark  the  point,  delicacy, 
and  affectionate  persuasiveness  of  his  epithets,  '*  my 
loving  Proteus,*'  and  *'thy  honoured  love."  This 
last  is  extremely  beautiful.  He  was  indicating 
pretty  clearly  that  he  thought  Proteus  was  some- 
what extraragantly  enamoured,  and  might  be  much 
the  better  of  a  short  separation;  and  Just  before  he 
uiea  the  terms  "shapeless  idleness,''  and  *' dully 
s^ngg&rdised,' '  he  employs  the  phrase,  "  honoured 
love, "  to  show  the  high  estimate  he  has  formed  of 
his  friend.  '*  Fair  though  Julia  be,  and  radiant 
with  many  nameless  perfections,  yet  is  she  honoured 
by  being  loved  by  such  a  man  as  you,  my  loving 
Proteai." 

Valentine  in  this  speech  displays  no  levity 
about  that  which  appears  serious  to  his  friend; 
and  though  he  indulges  afterwards  in  a  few  sallies 
of  amicable  raillery  befitting  the  subject,  the  occa- 
aion,  and  the  terms  on  which  they  mutually  stood. 


.>» 


tone,  and  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  affection  he 

says  : — 

**  Sweet  Proteos,  now  let  na  take  our  leave; 
At  Milan,  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters 
Of  thy  suoceas  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend  ; 
And  I,  likewise,  will  visit  thee  with  mine.*' 

For  want  of  this  self-annihilation,  and  studied  re- 
finement in  our  intercourse  with  friends,  to  what 
torture  do  we  often  subject  them!  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  love  them  most  tenderly,  nay,  passionately; 
so  passionately,  that  we  would  rather  endure  the 
most  exquisite  agonies  than  give  them  the  slight- 
est pain  ;  and  yet,  by  inconsiderateness,  by  uncon- 
scious absorption  in  self,  we  may  bend,  and  ulti- 
mately broak  their  hearts,  without  ever  being  aware 
of  the  effect  which  our  conduct  is  hourly  producing. 
In  fact,  we  remember  hearing  a  conversation  be- 
tween two  of  the  noblest  creatures  we  have  ever 
met,  in  which  the  following  occurred: — "  Believe 
me,  my  dearest  friend,  you  could  send  mo  to  my 
grave  without  ever  being  conscious  of  it."  Let 
every  man.  then,  that  values  his  friend,  keep  his 
eye  guided  by  his  heart  constantly  fixed  on  his 
peculiarities,  so  as  to  smooth  or  obviate  them,  and 
let  him  endeavour,  in  all  circumstances,  to  attain 
a  complete  identification  of  himself  with  the  ob- 
ject of  his  solicitude  and  love. 

The  next  scene  between  the  *'  two  gentlemen' 
is  laid  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Milim.  Va- 
lentine, in  the  interval  of  separation,  has  conceived 
a  violent  attachment  for  the  noble  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  the  Duke,  the  lady  Silvia.  His  suit 
has  been  successful,  and  he  is  luxuriating  in  the 
interchanges  of  reciprocal  affection.  Proteus, 
meanwhile,  has  been  ordered  by  his  father,  Don 
Antonio,  to  leave  Verona,  where  he  seemed  wasting 
his  days  in  effeminate  and  enervating  pursuits. 
Vowing  eternal  constancy,  ho  has  left  Julia  behind, 
and  is  now  arrived  in  Milan,  with  letters  from  great 
potentates  to  the  Duke.  He  is  introduced  to  this 
high  personage,  who,  finding  him  an  ardent  friend 
of  Valentine,  hastens  to  inform  the  latter  of  his 
arrival.  On  discovering  Valentine  with  a  courtier. 
Sir  Thurio,  and  his  daughter,  Silvia,  he  thus  ad- 
dresses him:— 

"  Know  you,  Bon  Antonio,  your  conntr}'man  P** 

Mark  the  reply: — 

"  Ay,  my  good  Lord  I  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  bo  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation, 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed.** 

How  gladly  Valentine  thus  avails  himself  of  an 
opportunity  to  speak  well  of  the  father  of  his  friend, 
and  what  a  world  of  compliments  he  condenses  in- 
to these  three  short  lines: — "  I  know  him  from  per- 
sonal  acquaintance  to  be  of  sterling  integrity;  I 
know  him  from  general  report,  which  ever  speaks 
his  praise;  and  though  his  reputation  for  all  the 
qualities  that  can  dignify  a  man  be  great,  yet  he 
richly  merits  it  all.*' 

Here  is  another  fine  trait  in  the  fiiendahip  of 
Valentine.  The  circle  of  his  friend's  relations  is 
dear  to  him.  Every  member  has  a  niche  in  his 
heart,  and,  when  occasion  offers,  in  their  absence, 
he  delights  to  speak  honourably  of  them  in  the  pre- 
on  tftking  leave  he  instantly  relapses  into  his  former  \  \  sence  of  those  who  may  bat  hftre  heard  their  iuunei« 
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Such  is  the  diiTusivo  at)d  expansive  nature  of  this 
principle;  and,  if  the  principle  that  annihilates 
self  the  most,  and  enlarges  the  heart  the  hest,  con- 
fer the  greatest  dij^nifcy  on  man,  and  the  highest 
happiness  upon  his  follows,  then  the  principle  of 
friendship  must  ho  ranked  among  the  noblest  rela- 
tions of  which  humanitv  can  hoast. 

He  hud  already  found  an  outlet  for  his  affection- 
ate heart  in  the  laudation  of  Don  Antonio.  The 
stream  had  (lowed  to  Proteus  through  the  medium 
of  his  father.  Xow  we  have  to  contemplate  the  full 
current  p<iuringitself  immediately  upon  the  dearest 
object  of  his  love: — "Hath  he  not  a  son  ?"  inquires 
the  Duke. 

"  Ay,  my  good  lord,  a  son  lliat  well  deserves  the  honour  and 
r^rd  of  such  a  father. 

**I  knew  him  as  mvself:  for  from  our  infinnr 
Wo  have  conversed  and  sjicnt  our  hours  together ; 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clotlie  mine  age  wilh  au^Tl-likc  perflation, 
"Yet  hath  Sir  Pruleus  (for  that's  his  name) 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  dnys — 
Ifis  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
}Iia  head  unraellowed,  but  his  judgment  ripe— 
And,  in  a  word  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  besto-.r), 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  i!i  mind, 
"With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gt-ntleman!" 

Proteus  is  here  the  direct  recipient;  and  mark 
with  what  additional  rehenienco  and  sweetness  the 
tide  of  his  surcharged  heart  now  pours  along. 
The  passage  is  one  of  unequalled  beauty,  whether 
we  regard  the  sentiment?,  the  poetry,  or  the  versi- 
fication. Here  thnre  is  nothing  overstrained,  and 
nothing  extravagant.  The  compliment  is  perfect, 
and  no  higher  testimony  can  ho  borne  by  one  friend 
to  the  worth  of  another  than  Valentino  here  bears 
to  Proteus. 

It  deserves  a  much  lengcr  analysis  than  our  plan 
admits  of.  *' Proteus,"  says  Valentine,  **i8  a  .sou 
that  well  deserves  the  honour  and  regard  of  such  a 
father,  of  such  a  father  as  I  have  now  described  ; 
and  well  am  I  entitled  to  suy  this,  for  I  knew  him 
OS  myself,  and  from  our  infancy  we  have  conversed 
together.**  Here  there  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  most  perfect  identity.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said, 
**If  your  Grace  has  deemed  me  not  unworthy  of 
your  noble  presence,  you  will  welcome  Proteus,  for 
he  is  my  second  self.  The  link  that  binds  me  to 
him  was  formed  in  the  morning  of  life,  when  the 
heart-springs  are  warmest  and  freshest,  and  the 
mind  most  guileless  and  pure,  when  the  clashing 
interests  of  adolescence  and  maturity  are  wholly 
unknown.  This  early  attachment  knew  no  abate- 
ment as  the  day  of  life  advanced,  hut,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  grew  and  ripened  into  the  generous,  en- 
nobling sentiment  of  friendship."  With  the  perfect 
grace  of  a  gentleman,  and  with  the  honourable 
motive  of  enhancing  the  excoUoncics  of  Proteus  in 
the  estimation  of  others,  how  ingenuously  does  he 
allude  to  the  contrast  between  his  accomplishments 
and  his  own  defects.  He  would  rather  that  the 
world  should  esteem  him  less,  than  that  his  friend 
should  not  be  elevated  in  their  regards  to  the  same 
place  which  he  occupied  in  his.  For  the  sake  of  mag- 
nifying the  assiduity  and  success  with  whichProteus 
had  cultivated  his  faculties,  ho  is  willing  that  they 


should  know,  even  from  his  own  lips,  that  he  hunielf 
had  been  an  idle  truant,  and  had  sadly  neglected 
those  opportunities  of  improvement  which,  alike  with 
Proteus,  he  had  enjoyed.  And  still  farther,  he  adds 
another  circumstance  to  eoloar  his  pictare  deeper : 
"  This  gentleman,  whom  I  so  highly  praise,  is  bat  a 
youth — he  is  still  in  the  spring  of  life."  Then  comes 
the  climax.  Words  have  failed— they  are  utterly 
inadequate  to  expi*ess  the  perfections  of  his  friend: 

"  He  is  complete  ia  feature  and  ia  mtad. 
With  aU  good  grace  to  grace  a  gcatlcmao.** 

What  a  burst  of  rapturous  encomium  \  How  it 
seems  to  relieve  his  pregnant  heart !  "  la  face  and 
figure,  in  intellect  and  heart — physically,  mentally, 
and  morally — he  is  possessed  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes a  perfect  gentleman. "  This  speech  might  well 
elicit  from  <  ho  Duke : — 

"  Beshretr  roe,  sir,  but  if  he  make  tliia  good, 
lie  is  as  worthy  of  an  Empress*  love 
As  meet  to  be  an  EmperoFs  counsellor.** 

The  versification  is  amazingly  smooth  and  melli- 
fluous in  this  passage,  and  flows  like  the  deep  placid 
stream  of  a  holy  love.  What  ezqmisite  music  is 
in  the  lines,  •*  Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time,*' 
and  **  Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  dayt.'* 
Their  cadences  linger  long  upon  the  ear ;  and  often, 
amid  the  jar  of  the  world,  fall  npon  the  son!  like 
the  melody  of  a  spirit  from  the  heaven  of  song. 
In  the  same  play,  which  erities  have  so  mneh  depre* 
ciated«  we  have  even  a  finer  example  of  the  power 
which  he,  M-hom  Milton  so  justly  cails  "our  ^wtet- 
est  Shakspoare,"  possessed  of  making  language 
subservient  to  his  thoughts,  and  an  echo  of  the 
sounds  of  nature.  It  is  in  scene  vli.,  of  ihe  acoond 
Act,  and  runs  thus  :^^ 

"  The  current  tliat  with  gentle  murmur  glides 
Tliou  know'st,  licing  stopj)ed,  impatiently  doth  ttige; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
Ue  makes  sweet  music  with  th*  mameUed  ttoaca — 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overt riketli  in  his  pilgrimage — 
And  80,  by  many  winding  ntxjks,  he  stmya. 
With  Milling  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Tlion  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course — 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  tfrean, 
And  make  a  pustime  of  each  weaiy  slop. 
Till  tlie  lasit  step  have  brought  ine  to  luy  love; 
And  tlitre  I'll  real  a^,  afler  mucli  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  \\\  Elysium.'* 

Every  man  that  has  an  ear  for  music  will  lap  him* 
self  in  the  liquid  harmony  of  tliese  lines,  in  which 
wo  seem  to  hear  the  river  musing  aload — ^nowia 
murmuring  whispers,  now  in  deeper  accents,  and 
now  in  rapid  melodies — as  it  winds  along  its  watery 
way  to  its  paternal  homo  in  the  bosom  of  the  main. 
In  '*  thou  know'st  being  stopped,*'  \yo  have  the 
quick,  abrupt,  repeated  dash  of  the  impeded  flood ; 
and  in  *' impatioiitly  doth  rage/'  the  voice  resting 
on  the  vouelfi,  wo  have  a  longer  roll  of  the  impetuous 
stream  against  the  barrier.  The  barrier  reaH>red, 
the  river  again  resumes  its  sofL  sounds  : — 

"  When  his  fair  oourso  is  not  hinderedj 
Ke  makes  sweet  muaio  with  th*  eaoraelled  «tea«k" 

How  this  last  line  glides*  from  the  lips — ^how  it 
stexils  along  in  mellowed  mildness  ! 

No  one  that  has  sat,  in  pensive  mood,  on  the 
banks  of  a  placid  riveri  fringed  vritU  iedgea^  can 
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fail  to  recogniso  the  scarcely  audible  sibilant  sound 
it  makes,  in  the  lino :  — 

"Giving  a  gentle  Idas  to  every  sedge.*' 

IHss  and  sedffe  produce  this  effect;  The  next 
line  also  is  extremely  fine  : — 

"It  overtakoth  in  its  pilgrimage.*' 

The  slow,  calm,  impertnrbed  motion  of  a  deep  river 
never  had  soch  a  perfect  representative  in  words  as 
In  the  long  and  glidiugpolysyllablo,  **overtftketh,'* 
and  the  tri-  syllable,  '*  pilgrimage.'*  Let  onr  readers 
recite  the  line,  and,  if  their  ear  be  delicate,  they 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  resemblance  : — 
•'  "With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean." 

Here  a  sudden  rapidity  is  observable,  as  if  the  river, 
in  approaching  its  destination,  hurried  joyously 
along  with  greater  speed,  to  lose  itself  in  the  bosom 
of  its  parent.  The  closing  lines  are  also  beautifully 
rounded,  and  highly  polished. 

To  return;  the  next  scene  is  occupied  with  the 
introduction  of  Proteus.  Valentine,  the  moment 
he  enters,  eagerly  exclaims: — 

**  Welcome,  dear  Protens — raistrrs.%  I  bescrch  yoii, 
Confinn  his  vrdcome  with  some  special  favour.** 

The  rapid  transition  from  the  "  welcome*'  to  *'  mis- 
tress, I  beseech  yon/'  is  remarkablo  and  sin- 
gularly true  to  nature.  Silvia  had  become  the 
goddess  of  his  idolatry.  From  her,  therefore,  in 
liis  estimation,  a  favour  was  unimaginably  precious. 
To  him  her  smile  was  worth  incalculnbly  more  than 
**twcntyseas,  ifall  their  sands  were  pearl,  the  water 
nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold.'*  He  could  thus  con- 
fer no  higher  mark  of  confidence  and  love  than  by  re- 
commending hisfiriend  to  her  attention  and  regards. 
TTith  these  views  he  thought  that  all  the  tenderesl 
epithets  be  could  draw  from  his  vocabulary,  and  all 
the  fondest  embraces  he  could  bestow,  would  never 
evince  so  conspicuously  the  firmness  and  warmth 
of  his  attachment  to  Proteus  as  a  kindness  obtained 
at  his  instance,  from  the  hands  of  her  whom  he 
had  made  the  queen  of  his  heart.  No  vulgar  suspi- 
cion at  this  moment  entered  his  generous  confiding 
soul.  Inspired  by  the  genius  of  friendship  alone,  he 
fervently  be8f>ught  for  his  Proteus  tho  countenance 
of  his  Silvia.  Here  ho  displays,  in  a  still  higher 
degree  than  before,  tho  solicitude  ho  cherished 
for  the  honour  and  happiness  of  his  friend.  He 
iras  a  lover,  but  ho  was  also  a  friend.  Though 
love  sat  throned  in  his  heart,  friendship  occupied 
her  seat  unmoved  and  uh disturbed.  Both  dwelt,  in 
their  utmost  integrity  and  intensity,  in  separate 
kingdoms  in  tho  same  mind. 

The  iuterviow  with  Silvia  over,  Valentino  and 
Froteusaro  left  alone.  Valentine  first  inquires  kindly 
for  the  home-circle,  and  particularly  for  Julia. 
Froteus*8  success  in  love  lay  near  his  heart.  This 
done,  he  proceeds  with  the  most  manly  frankness  to 
inform  his  friend  of  his  love  for  Silvia.  He  lays 
hare  his  whole  heart;  he  hides  nothing.  Ho  never 
suspects  for  a  moment  that  tlic  sacred  laws  of  honour, 
love,  and  friendship,  can  bo  violated  by  the  play- 
mate of  his  childhood,  and  the  choice  companion  of 
his  riper  years.  As  yet,  unskilled  by  sad  experience 
in  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  mankind,  he 
dreams  of  no  evil  effect  of  his  praises  on  a  natore 
vhicb,  up  till  this  moment,  he  had  beliered  aa  nobl« 


as  his  own.  He  "  wreaks  himself, "  therefore, 
"  upon  expression,*'  to  couvinco  his  friend  of  the 
matchless  charms  of  his  adored  love,  little  ima^rin- 
ing  that,  while  he  intended  to  educe  only  sympa- 
thetic admiration  and  laudatory  expressions,  he  was 
fostering  that  dishonourable  ILuno  which  the  sight 
of  her  had  already  too  fatally  kindled.  Proteus 
affects  comparative  iudifTcronce,  and  refuses  to 
sanction  tho  enthusiastic  raptures  of  his  friend; 
and  here  ho  takes  the  Orst  stop  in  the  crooked  path 
of  infidelity.  Notwithstanding,  howover,  the  cold 
reluctance  with  which  Proteus*s  meagre  praise  was 
uttered,  Valentine  can  harbour  no  thought  deroga- 
tory to  his  honour.  Ho  even  invites  him  to  his 
chamber  to  assist  him  in  completing  a  scheme  he 
had  partly  formed  for  his  elopement  with  Silvia. 
This  was  necossaj*y,  as  tho  Duke  had  resolved  not 
to  countenance  their  attachment,  and  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  a  wealthy  courtier. 

On  the  exit  of  Valentine,  Proteus  dcvelopos,  in  a 
fine  soliloquy,  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  within 
him.  This  soliloquy,  aud  particularly  the  other  in 
the  beginning  of  sceno  vii.,  are  inimitable  and 
masterly  exhibitions  of  the  power  which  man  pos- 
sesses of  descending  by  imperceptible  degrees  to  the 
lowest  stage  of  ab:)oluie  self-deception. 

Proteus,  by  many  ingenious  sophisms,  having 
conquered  his  better  man,  resolves  to  thwart  the 
plan  of  Valentine.  He  straightway  goes  to  the  Duke 
and  informs  him  of  his  friend's  intention.  Tho 
whole  scheme  is  thus  defeated,  aud  poor  Valentine 
is  banished  fur  ever  fro:n  Milan.  In  travelling 
back  to  Verona  he  has  to  pass  through  a  gi frantic 
wood,  infested  by  robbers.  Ho  meets  a  party  of 
them,  is  taken  and  offered  the  alternative  of  be- 
coming thoir  king,  or  of  being  immediately  put  to 
death.  He  accepts  the  former.  While  Valentino 
is  thus  placed  involuntarily  at  tho  head  of  these 
marauders,  in  the  Mantuan  forest,  Silvia  is  plot- 
ting  her  escape  from  Milan.  Sho  effects  it,  but 
is  captured  by  a  stragi^ling  party  of  Vulentine's 
banditti.  Meanwhile,  tho  Duke  and  Proteus,  ac- 
companied by  Julia — who,  having  left  Verona  in 
disguise,  is  now,  as  a  page,  in  the  train  of  her 
faithless  lover — set  out  in  search  of  Silvia.  Pro- 
teu.-,  with  Julia,  alight  upon  the  robbers,  and  reicuo 
Silvia.  V^ulentine  hears  the  sound  of  aj^proaching 
footsteps  in  tho  forest.  Ho  retires  unobserved.  Pro- 
teus, Silvia,  and  Julia  enter.  Proteus  again  uiccs 
his  suit : — 

"  Mrulame,**  save  he,  "  this  scrvinc  I  Imve  done  for  you. 
To  hazanl  life  an  J  rescue  you  from  him 
That  would  have  forced  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look  ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  ciiinot  be^', 
And  less  than  this,  Tra  sure,  you  ean.iot  give." 

Valentino  could  scarcely  believe  his  own  eyes  and 
ears.  He  suspects  some  illusion  is  being  practised 
on  his  senses  by  his  evil  genius.  "  Is  this  my  friend, 
my  confidant — my  sworn  aud  tried  ally — my  loving 
Proteus  ?  No  I  it  cannot  be,  or  men  are  devils. 
How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  seo  and  hear ;  and, 
lest  that  malignant  spirit,  that  delights  to  track 
my  steps,  and  crown  me  with  misfortune,  should  be 
harrowing  up  my  soul,  in  pastime,  with  this  hideous 
apparition,  '  Love,  lend  mo  patience  to  forbear  a 
whUe,' " 
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Proteus  continnes  to  prefer  his  claims.  Silvia 
replies  with  scorn  and  indigation.  Persuasion  be- 
ing of  no  avail,  he  threatens  force.  At  this  Junc- 
ture Valentine  emerges  from  his  retreat,  and,  in  a 
Toiee  of  thunder,  exclaims — 

**  Kaffian !  let  go  tliat  rude  nncivil  touch ; 
Thoa  fticnl  of  an  ill-fashion.** 

Protons — the  perjured  lover,  and  the  heartless 
friend — conscience-smitten,  can  utter  nothing,  in 
his  astonishment  and  dismay,  but  the  namo  of 
"Valentine."  Then  comes  the  biting  blast  of  in- 
sulted love,  of  injured  friendship,  and  of  violated 
faith  :— 

"  Thoa  common  friend,  thafs  without  faith  or  love, 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now) — trcachcrotw  man ! 
Thou  has  beguiled  my  hopes :  noiiRht  but  mine  eye 
CottM  have  persuadetl  me.     Now  I  dare  not  ftay 
I  hare  one  friend  alive — thoo  wonldst  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  iiaod 
Is  perjured  to  the  bosom  ?     rroteua, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more ; 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake.** 

Nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature  more 
justly  describes  the  complex  emotions  of  a  man 
whose  highest  interests  have  been  betrayed  by  the 
object  of  his  fondest  regard  and  profoundcst  es- 
teem, than  this  passage.  First,  we  have  a  terrific 
burst  of  incensed  and  injured  affection  ;  then  a 
gradual  lapse  into  the  subdued  and  melancholy 
tone  of  despairing  regret.  His  indignation  ex- 
hausted, in  the  true  spirit  of  a  friend,  Valentine 
says,  '*  Nought  but  mine  eye  could  have  persuaded 
me.''  Though  even  Silvia  should  have  told  me 
this  I  could  not  have  believed  it ;  but  now  that  the 
melancholy  fact  is  attested  by  my  own  senses,  I 
am  forced  to  credit  it.  Mark  another  trait  in  the 
character  of  a  friend.  Though  all  the  world  should 
malign  the  object  of  his  love,  he  will  refuse  to  listen. 
He  must  himself  be  a  witness  to  his  guilt,  before 
he  thrusts  him  from  his  heart. 

The  most  mournful  sentiment   in  Valentino's 
speech  is  this  :~- 

*'  I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more  ; 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake.** 

It  is  not  only  Proteus  he  has  lost,  but  his  species. 
Henceforth  his  confidence  in  man  is  gone.  His 
magnanimity  had  hitherto  prevented  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  thought  discreditable  to  his  kind  ;  but 
now,  in  one  fell  moment,  and  by  one  crushing  blow, 
he  has  been  violently  torn  from  the  dearest  object 
of  his  heart — relentlessly  robbed  of  his  human 
sympathies— and  cruelly  forced  back,  with  a  re- 
sistless hand,  into  the  solitary  wilderness  of  his 
own  being — the  victim  of  a  stem  and  gloomy  mis- 
anthropy. Let  our  readers  here  seriously  contem- 
plate the  sweeping  circumference  of  the  crime  of 
infidelity.  It  not  only  alienates  a  heart  from  an 
individual,  but  poisons  it  for  the  world.  The  first 
broach  of  the  sacred  laws  of  friendship  not  only 
begrims  the  character  of  a  solitary  man — it  dark- 
ens and  distorts  every  social  phenomenon,  and 
alters  the  complexion  of  every  individual  of  the 
species.  The  frank,  generous,  unsuspecting,  con- 
fiding soul,  is  thenceforward  changed  into  a  frigid, 
reserved,  uninterested,  and  jealous  spectator  of  hu- 
man affairs.  The  avenues  to  his  heart  are  barred ; 
and  though,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  may  renew 


his  intercourse  with  men,  their  gates  an  erer 
guarded  with  vigilance,  and  opened  with  diitnut 
Of  course,  in  the  preceding  remarks  we  have 
spoken  only  of  a  friendship  that  has  been  irrepar- 
ably broken,  and  which  the  faithless  party  neTsr 
has  attempted  to  re-cement  by  sincere  penitence,  or 
substantial  restitution ;  for  we  shall  see  that  the 
wound  of  Valentine,  however  deep,  was  destined  to 
be  healed.  Penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  the 
magnitude  and  baseness  of  his  crime,  Proteus,  ia 
deepest  humiliation,  thus  addresses  his  iojorcd 
friend  : — 

'*  My  shame  and  guilt  oonfoand  me : 
Forgive  me,  Valentine:  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here.     I  do  as  truly  suffer 
it  c*er  I  did  commit.** 

Hume  somewhere  observes,  that  "constant  ezpert- 
ence  evinces  how  rarely  a  high  oonfidenee  and  a(fi*e. 
tion  receives  the  least  diminution,  without  nnkio^ 
into  absolute  indifference,  or  even  running  into  the 
opposite  extreme."  This  acute  philosopher  wisely 
says,  **  rarely,*'  for  it  is  not  univorsally  the  case. 
Whore  the  offending  party  is  possessed  of  a  naturally 
Ano  basis  of  character,  and  has  boon  hurried  into 
indiscretion,  and  even  into  cripne,  by  a  sudden  gest 
of  passion,  the  momont  the  storm  is  over,  and  the 
deed  vividly  flashed  before  his  eye,  shame,  grief, 
and  remorse  instantaneously  seise  upon  him,  aad, 
instead  of  sullenly  shunning  the  individual  ho  hai 
injured,  which  a  common  nature  would  most  cer- 
tainly do,  impelled  by  all  the  noUer  elements  of  his 
character,  ho  spontaneously  throws  himself  at  ths 
feet  of  his  friend,  implores  his  forgiveness,  and 
a  renewal  of  his  love.  If  that  friend  be  himself  of 
meaner  metal,  he  will  reject  his  prayer  with  disdain, 
and,  proud  of  his  triumph,  turn  away  from  the  sup- 
pliant with  haughtiness  and  scorn.  But  if  pes- 
sessod  of  the  noblo  soul  of  Shakspeare's  Valentine, 
be  will  generously  exclaim — 

"TbealuipBid: 
And  onee  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest: 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied 
Is  nor  of  Heaven,  nor  earth — fur  theae  are  pleased: 
By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeMed.** 

In  fine,  mark  the  noble  sentence  with  which  this 
speech  of  Valentino  is  closed  :•— 

"  And  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee,* 

How  dear  his  Proteus  must  have  been  to  him,  and 
how  anxious  he  must  have  felt  to  set  his  mind  at 
rest  respecting  the  reflux  of  his  holy  and  teoder 
affection,  when  he  even  offered  to  part  with  ths 
idol  of  his  own  soul  to  secure  him  in  the  possession 
of  complete  felicity  !  Such  instances  of  self-denial 
are  rarely  to  be  found ;  but  they  are  the  models  after 
which  we  should  copy;  and  it  were,  indeed,  well  for 
ourselves,  and  for  the  world  around,  if  we  studied 
them  more  and  imitated  them  better.  Of  coorse^ 
in  the  sequel  of  the  play,  Valentine  is  married  to 
Silvia  ;  and  Julia,  on  discovering  herself,  is  joined 
to  Proteus ;  and  thus  a  conclusion  is  arrived  at  eon- 
genial  to  the  design  of  the  dramatist,  and  agreeable 
to  the  feelings  of  his  reader. 

Thus  skilfully  has  our  great  dramatist  sketehad 
the  character  and  conduot  of  a  real  firiend.  From 
the  study  of  such  a  piotore  no  one^  we  an  per^ 
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»aaded»  can  riflo  viUioat  feoliiig  himself  a  wiser  and 
a  better  man. 

A  word  in  conclusion  to  the  critics.  We  hare 
been  not  a  little  sarprtsed  to  find  thtft  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them,  among  whom  we  regret  to  place  the 
illostxioiis  Sohlegel,  have  formed  a  most  inferior, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  most  unjust  estimate  of 
this  play.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  always  altera  mami 
/ert  lapidem,  panem  astentat  altera,  summarily  cha- 
racterises it  as  a  componnd  of  knowledge  and  ignor- 
ance, of  care  and  negligence.  Perhaps  the  reader 
would  liko  to  "know  upon  what  ground  the  surly 
critic  makes  such  a  serious  charge.  Ho  says,  first, 
the  author  conveys  his  heroes  by  sea  from  one  in- 
land town  to  another,  in  the  same  country ;  second, 
ho  places  the  Bmperor  at  Milan,  and  eonds  his 
young  men  to  attend  him,  but  never  mentions  him 
more ;  and  third,  he  makes  Proteus,  after  an  inter- 
▼iew  with  SiWia,  say  he  has  only  seen  her  picture. 
The  first  count  is  a  geographical  blunder.  >Shak- 1 
spearo  makes  Valentine  and  Proteus  proceed  from ; 
Verona  to  Milan  by  sea.  Now,  is  it  possible,  as  { 
Schlegel,  in  remarking  on  another  play,  says,  that 
Shakspeare  could  be  so  ignorant  of  geography  as 
the  critics  would  make  him,  when  he  describes  with 
great  accuracy  the  maps  of  both  Indies,  together 
with  the  discoveries  of  the  latest  navigators?  And 
with  regard  to  our  play,  is  it  possible  that  he 
should  never  have  east  his  eye  upon  a  map  of  Italy?  i 
The  knowledge  that  no  sea  intervened  between  Vc* 
rona  and  Milan  vraa  certainly  not  rcry  difficult  to 
acquire  even  in  his  day ;  in  fact,  he  knew  just  as  well 
the  relative  situation  of  these  two  cities  as  that  of 
York  and  Derby.  It  was  not  the  position  of  towns 
he  had  in  his  eye,  but  the  development  of  charac- 
ter; and,  if  the  reader  chose  to  transform  Milan 
into  London,  and  Veroua  iuto  Soutiiampton,  it 
would  hare  mado  no  difference  to  him.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  ''ho  knew  well  that  in  the 
forest  of  Ardennes  there  were  neither  the  lions 
and  serpents  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  nor  the  shepherd- 
esses of  Arcadia  ;  but  ho  transferred  both  to  it, 
because  the  design  and  import  of  his  picture  re- 
quired them.  Hero  ho  considered  himself  entitled 
to  take  the  greatest  liberties.  Ho  had  not  to  do 
with  a  hair-splitting  hypercritical  age  liko  ours, 
which  is  always  seekiug  in  poetry  for  something 
else  than  poetry  ;  his  audience  entered  the  theatre, 
not  to  learn  true  chronology,  geography,  and  na- 
tural history,  but  to  witness  a  vivid  exhibition." 
In  short,  it  was  from  a  morbid  and  morose  disposi- 
tion to  discover  faults  in  the  highest  excellence,  and 
from  a  lamentable  indigence  of  power  to  grasp  the 
poetic  and  dramatic  principles  upon  which  Shak- 
speare wrote,  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  urged  this  in- 
significant objection.  Again,  what  does  ho  mean 
by  saying,  '*  that  ho  places  the  Emperor  at  Milan, 
and  sends  his  young  men  to  attend  him,  but  never 
mentions  him  more  ?"  AVhat  emperor  does  he  in- 
tend ? — is  it  the  Duke  of  Milan  ?  for  no  other  person 
answering  that  title  is  introduced  in  the  play.  If 
so,  the  assertion  is  false.  The  Duke  does  appear, 
and  takes  the  part  we  should  have  expected,  how- 
ever subordinate,  in  such  a  drama,  written  with  the 
design  we  have  attributed  to  it.  Don  Antonio, 
Tburioi  and  the  Duke,  are  introduced  merely  fpr 


the  purpose  of  deTeloping  the  characters  of  Pro- 
teus and  Valentine,  of  Julia  and  Silvia;  and  the 
author  presents  them  no  further  to  our  notice  than 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  secure  this  result. 
In  fact,  we  don't  want  to  hear  about  them  any 
further  than  this.  Would  Dr.  Johnson  have  wished 
the  dramatist  minutely  to  characterise  the  Duke, 
to  describe  his  court,  detail  the  formalities  of  an 
introduction,  and  the  insipidities  of  fashionable  so- 
ciety at  Milan  ?  Then  wo  are  quite  sure  nobody 
else  is  of  his  opinion;  for  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  we  can  conceive  any  one  interested  in  the 
Duko  is  simply  that  ho  should  appear  only  when 
he  can  assist  the  revelation  of  tho  principal  cha- 
racters and  the  evolution  of  the  plot. 

Again,  Proteus,  after  an  interview  with  Silvia, 
says,  *'  he  has  only  soen  her  picture**  A  cursory 
glance  at  the  context  will  convince  any  one  of  the 
folly  of  attributing  such  a  phrase  to  the  negligence 
of  the  poet.  It  occurs  in  a  soliloquy  of  Proteus,  in 
the  second  act.  Ho  had  just  parted  from  his  friend, 
by  whom  he  had  been  introduced,  a  few  moments 
before,  to  Silvia.  The  interview  had  been  brief;  so 
brief,  as  scarcely  to  alford  him  time  to  examine 
either  her  form  or  her  features  very  carefully  ;  and 
of  her  mind  he  had,  as  yet,  had  no  opportunity  of 
forming  anything  like  a  correct  and  complete  esti- 
mate. Carrying  these  considerations  along  with 
us,  could  there  bo  any  impropriety  in  Proteus, 
bewildered  with  the  illusions  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion, exclaiming  to  himself  in  solitude— 


«• 


Tia  bat  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld'? 

"  I  have  seen  the  outside,  at  most,  and  oven  that 
imperfectly,  and  yet  it  hath  dazzled  my  reason's 
light.  But  when  I  look  upon  tho  whole  circle  of 
her  perfections,  the  complement  of  noble  qualities, 
and  nameless  charms,  of  which  she  is  undoubt- 
edly possessed,  there  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be 
blind."  These,  then,  are  the  strong  grounds  upon 
which  this  sago  editor  and  critic  of  Shakspeare  i^sts 
his  charge  of  negligeiico  and  ignorance  against 
"  Tho  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. "  We  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  of  their  validity. 

Schlegel  thinks  that  thia  play  bears  many  traces 
of  an  early  origin.  This,  wo  perceive  from  what  he 
afterwards  says,  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  se- 
veral serious  faults.  It  will,  perhaps,  surprise  the 
reader  to  be  told,  that  by  many  eminent  chrouolo- 
gists  of  tho  drama  this  comedy  has  been  assigned 
a  later  date  than  '*Uomeo  and  Juliet."  Malono 
says  they  were  both  written  in  tho  same  year; 
Chalmers,  that  **  Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  produced 
in  lo92,  and  tho  '*  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  as 
late  as  1595  ;  and  Drako  assigus  the  year  1503  to 
the  former,  and  1595  to  the  latter.  Now,  if  **  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  from  its  faults  and 
imperfections,  bears  many  traces  of  an  early  origin, 
a  fortiori,  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet'*  will  have  more 
faults  and  imperfections,  from  its  still  earlier  origin, 
but  of  which,  unfortunately,  Schlegel  himself  says, 
*' Nothing  could  be  taken  away,  nothing  added, 
nothing  otherwise  arranged,  without  mutilating 
and  disfiguring  the  perfect  work" 

But  what  aro  his  objections  ?  He  says  that  the 
character  of  Proteus  ia  s uperfioiaUy  painted.    He 
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does  not  tell  ns  on  what  gronnd  he  makos  this 
charge.  It  is  merely  his  opinion,  and  his  opinion 
on  any  subject  connected  with  the  drama  is  en- 
titled to  the  gravest  respect.  But  we  will  presume 
to  say,  that  no  man  can  follow  Proteus  from  his 
first  step  in  the  path  of  dishonour  to  hts  final  degra- 
dation, and  carefully  mark  the  tortuosities  of  his 
course,  and  the  strange  route  by  Arhich  ho  arrives 
at  a  justification  of  his  guilt,  and  thus  deceives  his 
own  moral  perceptions,  without  pronouncing  him 
to  be  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  irresolution  of 
love,  and  its  infidelity  to  friendship.  Let  our  read- 
ers study  attentively  his  soliloquies  in  the  second 
act,  and  we  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  a  counter  verdict. 
He  also  thinks  that  Proteus  should  not  have  been 
80  soon  forgiven  by  Julia,  and  terms  his  repentance 
<*  ambiguous.*'  This  shows  that  he  had  not 
thoroughly  understood  his  character.  He  was  one 
of  those  passionate,  susceptible,  romantic  young 
men,  who,  tossed  suddenly  into  tho  sea  of  their 
own  boisterous  emotions,   are  carried  rcsistlessly 


along  without  remonei  and  widioat  fehame,tiil,  by 
some  fortonate  incident,  a  ealm  aoddenly  ii  pro- 
dttced,  and  their  madnoM  diieovered,  vhen  ttier 
repentanoe  and  grief  are  aa  sincere  and  trae  u 
their  former  passioDs  had  been  violent  and  unjiut 
This  exoulpatoa  Joliain  immediately  forgiviog  hiio. 
Bnt  still  further ;  think  of  the  triab  and  diiiieiili«et 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected  on  aeeooat  of  her 
attachn)ent  to  Proteus;  and  now  that  he  plt^s 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  dodarea  his  oomplete  satis- 
faction in  her  love,  it  is  but  the  aet  of  an  arUsN, 
tender,  devoted  maiden  to  reeeive  him,  witboot 
hesitation,  to  her  arms  and  her  heart. 

On  the  whole,  tlien,  we  think  we  vmj  be  per- 
mitted to  say,that''The  Two  OeBiiemeo  olVeniBi" 
displays  as  many  of  the  peeuliarities  tar  wlneh  the 
genius  of  Shakspeara  was  remarkable,  aaanyotbtf 
of  his  productions  on  a  similar  eabjeet,  aad  that 
it  is  entitled  to  claim  the  profoond  stai^  of  the 
scholar,  and  the  oniversal  patronage  of  the  fih^h 
pnUic. 


REFORM  OF  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 


Our  readers  will  remember  that,  in  our  August 
number,  wo  brought  before  them  *•  Tho  Present 
State  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  its  Defects,  and 
Remedies."  In  that  article  wo  laid  before  them 
the  whole  state  of  tho  university.  We  felt  our- 
selves obliged  to  prefer  an  indictment  against  that 
learned  body,  on  account  of  abuses,  loudly  calling 
for  the  interference  of  public  authority.  Wo  also 
promised  our  readers,  ou  a  future  occasion,  to 
resume  this  subject,  and  to  lay  before  them  some 
interesting  details  respecting  the  state  of  the  uni- 
versity's revenues,  fc'iuce  wo  drew  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  this  subject,  an  answer  to  our  charges 
has  been  attempted,  which  we  conclude  emanates 
from  authority,  and  which  will  induce  us  to  make 
a  deviation  from  tho  course  which  wo  originally 
proposed.  Tho  university  has  pleaded  **  notguiity" 
to  our  indictment,  through  the  medium  of  tho  co- 
lumns of  the  Ootford  Herald.  It  is  not  our  cus- 
tom to  take  any  notice  of  remarks  made  on  ourselvos 
in  the  public  journals;  but  wo  arc  induced  to  de- 
viate from  this  rule,  because  the  Oa'ford  IL.rald  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  organ  of  tho  univereity, 
and,  therefore,  the  answer  which  has  been  at- 
tempted may  be  viewed  as  the  actual  reply  of  tho 
university  itself,  and  as  a  fair  representation  of  the 
arguments  which  it  is  prepared  to  give  in  answer 
to  all  demands  of  reformation. 

The  university  of  Oxford,  then,  has  replied  to 
our  charges,  through  its  acknowledged  medium  of 
communication  with  the  public.  When  we  inform 
our  readers  that  this  learned  body  has  actually  girt 
itself  up,  with  all  its  boundless  stores  of  logic,  to 
confound  us,  they  are  doubtless  trembling  lest  we 
should  sink  beneath  this  unequal  contest.  The 
university  has  arrayed  herself  in  dreadful  panoply, 
and  is  brandishing  her  sword  for  our  destruction. 
But  gentle  reader,  take  courage.  In  this  combat 
we  are  not  destined  to  perish:     Wo  have  had  tho 


'I 


opportunity  of  examining  the  armour  in  which  tbe 
university  has  arrayed  herself,  and  can  ashore 
them,  for  their  consolation,  that  that  which  strikes 
the  eye  as  so  terrible,  is  mere  paper  armour,  rat- 
nished  over,  and  nothing  more.  Hnmble,  thtrr*- 
foro,  as  we  arc,  we  advance  to  the  combat,  witli<»a: 
fear  or  uneasiness  as  to  the  event. 

Wo  must  remind  our  readers  of  the  chief  char?  * 
which  we  brought  against  the  nniversity.  ^V^ 
stated  that  tho  university,  in  its  jircsent  form,  do^ 
not  fullil  its  mission  as  an  university.  We  cbar^^tl 
it  with  extinguishing  scientific  life,  by  mesns  f-f 
its  present  system.  We  asserted  that  almost  a;^ 
the  great  subjects  of  modern  science  were  totally 
disregarded  by  it.  We  particularly  drew  attcstioc 
to  the  fact  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  niathenv 
tical  and  physical  sciences;  that  Oxford  was  r* 
school  for  the  study  of  modern  history;  tiiatin*r* 
mental  philosophy  did  not  flourish;  that  the  sX^^ 
of  law,  and  of  the  great  science  of  politics,  w?5 
unknown.  In  one  word,  that  the  imivcroty  hi'* 
ceased  to  present  any  distinctive  featana  of  a. 
university,  and  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  Arad  • 
mia  for  the  fXvaly  of  the  classics  %nd  tiieir  krndrtv 
subjects.  We  enumerated  a  long  list  of  tcieo*^  •. 
and  proved  that  the  study  of  thcn^  codd  not  1 
said  to  exist  in  Oxford.  We  pointed  out,  thttt  tfc-. 
whole  body  of  the  present  professors  wnre  n^tfly 
useless;  not  only  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  f-r* 
fessors  themselves,  but  from  the  systoa  "j^xtemU. 
effectually  precluding  even  men  of  tfc«  Irfffe'"' 
philosophical  powers  from  getting  an 
on  their  lectures.  In  fact,  on  this  point  W 
that  things  wero  so  bad  that  a  profewet  of 
universal  European  celebrity  as  Dr.  BoetbuKd 
not  command  a  class  of  ten,  out  of  an  oni^ 
from  1,500  to  1,600  students.  Wo  teflrtr 
the  nniversity  with  la>  in  %  the  fonndatiot  of 
istryin  the  minda  of  its  B:ad©nta,hyMf^^'^ 
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Boription  to  the  39  Articles  on  young  men,  of  the 
age  of  17,  18,  and  19  years;  and  that,  too,  whUe 
fallj  eonscioas  that  nnmhers  of  these  have  never 
once  read  that  in  which  they  declare,  on  oath, 
their  helief.     We  also  expressed  the  deepest  regret 
at   the  vant   of  proper  religious  feeling,   which 
prompts  the  college  authorities  to  enforce  atten- 
dance on  the  holy  communion,  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  heing  allowed  to  keep  term.     We  also 
preferred  a  yery  serious  charge  against  several  of 
the  colleges,  of  very  corrupt  proceedings  in  their 
mode  of  holding  elections  to  fellowships;  and  hased 
those  charges  not  on  mere  general  assertions,  hut 
on  well-ascertained  facts.      We  proved  that  the 
system  of  election  to  f^lowships  rendered  it  impos- 
sible that  efficient  tutors  could  be  procured  in  the 
different  colleges  for  the  work  of  instruction.     We 
demonstrated  that  the  whole  system  of  these  elec- 
tions propagates  sectarian  bias  from  generation  to 
generation;  that  all  power  is  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  fellows  of  the  colleges;  and  that  the  univer- 
sity was  governed  in  a  manner  only  suited  for  the 
promotion  of  their  intercats.     We  complained  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  public  examiners  are  ap- 
pointed, as  little  likely  to  secure  the  siytable  effi- 
ciency; we  expressed  our  belief  that  the  system  of 
the  private  tutors  called  aloud   for  reformation; 
and,  finally,  on  account  of  those  manifold  abuses, 
we  invoked  the  Government  to  issue  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  university,  and 
suggest  the  necessary  remedies.    Now,  the  charges 
which  we  preferred  against  the  university  were  of 
a  most  grave  and  serious  nature.   We  expected, 
however,  that  they  would  have  been  met  by  silence, 
as  this  is  the  last  recourse  where  an  answer  is  im- 
possible.    In  this  expectation  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed.    Now,  it  is   usually  considered  when 
charges  are  preferred,   and  a  defence  is  entered 
upon,  that  those  charges  for  which  no  answer  is 
attempted  are  to  be  taken  as  confessed.     The  uni- 
versity,  in  its  answer,  pleads  guilty  to   all   our 
charges  except  two,   by   the   impressive  fact  of 
silence;  and  then,  after  abusing  us,  in  language 
not  too  much  abounding  in  courtesy,  arrives,  re- 
specting these  two  charges,  at  precisely  the  same 
opinion  as  ourselves. 

We  are,  of  course,  accused  of  being  eifeer  schis- 
matics or  sceptics.  This  charge  we  take  merely  to 
be  a  sign  that  we  have  attacked  profitable  abuses, 
and  have  put  the  stronghold  in  danger.  We  now 
proceed  to  give  a  distinct  answer  to  the  university 
reply. 

It  is  asserted,  that  it  was  the  main  object  of  our 
articles  to  divest  the  universities  of  their  distinctive 
character,  as  Christian  corporations.  In  what  part 
of  our  observations  we  have  committed  this  olfence, 
the  learned  critic  does  not  inform  us.  We  appeal 
to  our  readers,  whether  every  observation  of  ours 
has  not  the  direct  tendency  to  make  the  universi- 
ties places  of  sound  learning  and  religious  educa- 
tion. In  making  this  assertion,  the  writer  cannot 
but  know  that  he  is  making  a  direct  misrepresen- 
tation. 

This  impartial  critic  then  proceeds  to  cite  a  pas- 
sage from  ourselves,  in  which  we  asserted  that  Ox- 
ford and  its  institutions  had  a  meaning  in  the  16th 
VOL.  xn,«*2fo«  OSfl. 


century  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  19th.  He 
then  observes  that  our  remarks  are  directed  against 
*'  a  significancy  which  has  every  whit  as  much 
force  now  as  it  had  460  years  ago  ;  and  that  they 
are  designed  to  quench  a  spirit  which  has  been,  from 
the  first,  the  very  element  of  the  constitution  of  the 
universities,  which  has  kept  them  from  corruption  ; 
the  principle,  the  significancy,  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  is  as  unchangeable,  in  all  its 
essentials,  as  it  is  pure  in  its  very  nature,  and  which 
the  church,  as  its  mistress  and  keeper,  has  autho- 
rized and  assisted  them  to  teach,  to  elucidate,  and 
to  propagate.'*  • 

Mr.  Carlyle  says  somewhere  in  his  Essays,  that 
no  good  wiU  ultimately  come  from  telling  a  lie — it 
were  always  better  it  had  not  been  told.  In  this 
opinion,  we  cordially  agree.  The  party  will  be  be- 
lieved the  less  for  it  next  time.  We  do  not  mean 
to  accuse  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  of  a  wilful 
falsehood  ;  but  we  must  say,  that  any  person  read- 
ing our  observations  can  only  be  hindered  by  posi- 
tive blindness  from  seeing  that  anything  said  by 
us  has  not  the  most  remote  reference  to  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Christian  faith.  Mr.  Newman  has  al- 
ready covered  himself  with  disgrace  by  his  mode  of 
citing  Dr.  Hampden  ;  and  we  warn  this  writer  not 
to  follow  his  example.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  our  remarks  are  made  in  reference  to  the 
principle  of  priestcraft,  the  principle  which  once  in 
Egypt,  and  now  in  India,  crushes  society  beneath 
the  weight  of  its  iron  despotism,  which  produces 
the  same  result  wherever  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
effectually  dominant,  and  of  which  the  principles  of 
High-churchmanship,  as  they  constantly  emanate 
from  Oxford,  are  only  a  somewhat  less  energetic  de- 
velopment. Our  observations  on  this  point  are  so 
plain  and  palpable,  that  nothing  but  obtuseness  of 
intellect  could  induce  any  person  to  mistake  their 
meaning. 

We  asserted,  then,  that  these  things  had  a  mean- 
ing in  the  15th  century,  which  they  have  wholly 
lost  in  the  19th.  The  state  of  the  English  mind  at 
that  period  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  this  domi- 
nant idea.  Now,  it  is  expressly  contradictory  to 
it.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  existence  of  a  sovereign 
priesthood,  however  contrary  to  Christianity,  was 
not  without  some  social  advantages.^  Now,  it  would 
bo  a  simple  and  unmitigated  evil.  Does  this  writer 
mean  to  tell  us,  that  the  same  Christianity  is  really 
now  taught  at  Oxford  which  was  taught  there  400 
years  since?  We  did  not  think  that  the  recent  popish 
movement  had  so  completely  eaten  into  the  vitals 
of  the  university.  The  essentials  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  taught  at  Oxford  during  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  were  explained  in  our  remarks  on  the 
College  Statutes. 

The  writer  then,  with  characteristic  ignorance, 
proceeds  to  talk  about  "the  sacred  principles  which 
the  pious  founders  of  the  universities  wisely  laid 
down  as  the  foundation  of  their  whole  scheme  of 
education.  Theirs,  let  us  be  assured,  was  a  di- 
vinely conceived  polity ;  the  polity  of  the  church,  as 
a  divine  institution,  founded  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, and  which  has  been  guaranteed  as  such  by 
the  Catholic  practice  of  Christendom,  and  in  its  uni-  . 
yersitiesj  as  throughout  its  communities  generally. 

8H 
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It  requires  MoepUiiM  «f  all  its  fondamental  doc- 
trines And  its  sapreme  laws^  as  divine,  alike  in 
their  interpretation,  and  as  tbej  hare  been  trans- 
mitted to  tts,  unaltered,  and,  as  we  must  regard  them 
to  be,  unalterable.  And  of  precisely  this  character 
aro  the  laws,  characters,  and  obBcrrances,  which  it 
19  sought  by  rash,  heady,  and  irreligious  men,  call- 
ing themselves  liberals,  to  utterly  subvert  in  our 
ancient  universities." 

It  has  rarely  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  a  pas- 
sage which  contains  a  larger  number  of  misstate- 
ments and  sophisms  in  so  small  a  space.  The  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  by  which  this  writer  endeavours 
to  fasten  the  abases  which  we  complained  of  in  the 
university  system,  on  the  apostles  themselves,  is 
▼ery  singular,  and  hardly  requires  to  be  exposed. 
Our  humble  efforts  were  directed  **  to  subvert*'  the 
right  of  professors  to  hold  their  professorships,  aud 
do  nothing  for  them;  of  colleges,  to  charge  tuition 
fees,  and  provide  inefficient  tutors;  of  universities, 
to  call  themselves  by  that  name,  and  exclude  the 
whole  range  of  modern  literature  and  scieuce  from 
their  studies;  of  fellows,  to  degrade  themselves  by 
making  jobs  of  their  elections;  of  public  authorities, 
to  tempt  young  men  into  the  commission  of  perjury 
by  subscribing  the  SO  Articles,  when  they  have  never 
even  read  them.  We  trust  that  abuses  of  this  kind 
form  no  part  of  the  "  polity  of  the  church,  as  a  divine 
institution,  or  that  thoy  are  guaranteed  as  such  by 
the  Catholic  practice  of  Christendom.'* 

The  learned  writer  speaks  of  the  pious  founders 
of  our  universities.  W  ill  he  be  pleased  to  name  them, 
and  to  tell  us  when  and  where  they  lived?     If  he 
means  by  tho  founders  of  the  universities,    the 
founders  of  their  colleges,  we  shall  know  how  to  deal 
with  him  presently;  but  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  have  founded  the  nniversities  have  perished. 
We  might  talk  with  as  much  historic  accuracy  of 
the  pious  intention  of  the  founders  of  Rome,  as  of 
those  of  the  founders  of  tho  English  universities. 
Our  learned  writer  makes  the  assertion  that  the  uni- 
▼orsities  are  unchangeable,  and  have  remained  un- 
changed Jn  the  face  of  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  en- 
tire system  of  the  universities  has  undergone  more 
than  one  complete  alteration.   Before  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  statutes  testify  that  the  most  important  part 
of  its  religion  consisted  in  the  duty  of  saying  mass. 
The  Heformation  effected  a  change  in  their  religious 
character,  and  transferred  property,  given  on  the 
express  condition  of  saying  masses  for  tho  founders' 
souls,  to  the  Protestant  Church.     That  the  Church 
laws  of  the  fifteenth  century  wero  divine  in  their 
origin,  and  divine  alike  in  their  interpretation,  we 
own  that  we  did  not  expect  to  hear  from  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England.      To  assert  that  they 
have  been  transmitted  unaltered,  implies  an  igno- 
rance of  the  very  elements  of  history.     That  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  nnalterable,  every  child  knows 
is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  preface  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.     This  writer  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  tell  us  that  the  learned  and  judicious  Hooker 
gained  all  his  knowledge  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
It  is  quite  as  possible  that  he  acquired  some  portion 
of  it  while  suffering  from  the  fractions  humours  of  his 
wife.    What,  however,  is  meant  to  be  implied,  that 
the  system  pursued  at  Oxford  in  Hooker's  day  is  the 


I  same  as  the  present  syitenit  if  a  sunnle  fiction. 
No  two  systems  can  be  more  dissimuar.  Oar 
pleading  for  the  restitution  of  something  rescmVlbg 
that,  under  which  Hooker  received  his  edacation, 
when  the  university  professors  were  activelj  lectur- 
ing, and  the  poor  were  not  defrauded  of  their  scho- 
larships and  fellowships,  founded  for  their  eichslre 
benefit,  is  the  very  thing  for  which  our  wortliy 
friend  honours  us  with  the  designation  of  scepucs 
aud  schismatics. 

We  are  next  accused  of  designating  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  the  clergy,  as  tlie  principle  of 
priestcraft.      When  this  writer  will  quote  ODe  pas- 
sage in  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  we  will 
condescend  to  a  reply.       The  passages  which  he 
does  quote,  the  writer  must  know,  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  chTgf, 
It  is  a  simple  misrepresentation,  which  could  onlj 
be  made  to  appear  plausible  by  the  suppression  of 
tho  contents  on  both  sides.      The  doctrine  of  the 
apostolic  succession  with  which  he  endcavoars  to 
overwhelm  us  we  will  receive  with  all  submission, 
when  our  author  can  give  us  a  single  proof  of  it 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  historical  criticism.  Bat 
in  the  meantime  we  must  assure  our  worthy  friend 
that  unless  he  has  discovered  some  better  e?idcDce 
for  that  doctrine  than  his  friends  usually  adduce  for 
it,  he  is  placing  tho  belief  in  Christianity  itself 
on  evidence  on  which  no  judge  or  jury  in  the  land 
would  return  a  verdict  affecting  the  most  inconii- 
derable  interest.      The  evidence  on  which  Heitrj 
VIII.  is  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  Earl  ut 
Surrey  is  venerable  in  comparison. 

But  the  most  ludicrous  part  of  our  opponent's 
arguments  remains  yet  to  bo  told.  We  must  prav 
our  readers  to  retain  their  patience  one  moment 
longer.  The  apologist  for  the  university  leaving  sH 
the  numerous  .charges  wo  made  against  the  oni- 
versity  system  completely  unanswered;  proceeds  to 
meet  us  face  to  face  on  the  subject  of  subscription 
to  the  39  Articles.  The  whole  passage  is  too 
long  to  bring  before  our  readers.  It  will  be  sufi&- 
cient  to  say,  that  after  abusing  us  roundly,  the 
writer  reaches  a  conclusion  even  more  fatal  to 
the  propriety  of  subscription  than  that  arrived  at 
by  ourselves.  '*  We  have,"  says  he,  **  no  particular 
partial  it}/for  the  39  Articles  as  exponents  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  tho  Church  of  England — they  are 
not  without  imperfections  as  such,  and  might  cer- 
tainly be  made  more  explicit  and  determinate. 
But  they  are  the  fullest  expression  of  her  opinions 
which  she  has  yet  uttered,  and  as  some  test  of 
church  man  ship  must  be  applied,  they  present 
almost  the  only  means  to  which  recourse  caa  be 
had." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  this  party  expres- 
sing his  dislike  of  the  Articles  as  exponents  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  We,  however, 
said  nothing  against  them  in  this  point  of  viev. 
But  we  asserted,  that  tho  calling  on  yonng  men  of 
17,  18,  and  19  years  of  age,  to  express  their  belief 
in  what  their  minds  neither  can  bo,  nor  ought  to  bo, 
made  up,  and  where  it  is  not  even  pretended  thai 
the  parties  making  this  subscription  have  ever 
road  the  documents  to  which,  they  solemnly  ple^g^ 
thdr  belief  in  the  presence  of  (^»  is  tttremely 
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sfnlbl.  We  prored,  thai  io  iosisting  on  this,  the 
oniTersit  j  iDCors  the  moral  goilt  of  tempting  young 
men  to  oommit  perjary.  Believing  that  not  even 
the  aathorities  themseWes  maintained  that  the 
yoang  men,  in  taking  this  oath,  did  thereby  actual!  j 
assert  their  belief  in  the  39  Articles,  as  agreeable 
to  God*B  word,  we  earnestly  called  upon  the  uni- 
Tersity  to  provide  a  declaration  to  which  the 
yoang  men  might  give  an  intelligible  assent. 
Gap  infidelity,  therefore,  consists  in  venturing  to 
think,  t^at  the  act  to  which  the  nniversity  tempts 
the  student  is  an  offence  against  good  morals. 
Nop  here  will  it  be  imagined,  that  this  writer  at- 
tempts to  answer  our  serious  charges,  that  the 
present  system  involves  the  university  in  the  guilt 
of  tempting  young  men  to  commit  the  sin  of  per- 
jary.  First,  by  a  rather  singular  process  of  rea- 
soning, he  lays  the  gnilt  on  the  parents,  in  sending 
their  children,  and  not  on  the  uDiversity  that  en- 
forces the  subscription.  And  he  tells  us,  that 
young  men,  when  they  come  to  the  university,  have 
juat  submitted  to  the  rite  of  confirmation;  and  con- 
sequently that  they  ought  to  be  prepared  to  sub- 
scribe the  30  Articles.  But  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  requires  no  lay  member  to  subscribe  the  Ar- 
ticles as  a  mark  of  church  membership.  Next,  the 
writer  takes  refuge  in  the  fact,  that  the  candidates 
for  confirmation  are  required  to  believe  the  Articles 
of  the  Christian  faith.  We  advise  this  writer 
not  to  meddle  with  divinity;  for  it  is  notorious,  that 
the  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith  referred  to  are 
not  the  S9  Articles,  but  the  Apostles*  creed;  the 
one  being  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  other  a  statement  of  truth  in  its 
most  dogmatic  form.  But  the  writer,  after  all, 
quite  agrees  with  us,  that  when  the  young  man 
swears  that  lie  believes  the  39  Articles  to  be  agree- 
able  to  the  word  of  God.  ho  declares  his  belief  in 
no  such  thing,  but  in  something  quite  different; 
and  then,  after  declaring  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
yoong  men  to  subscribe  them,  gravely  pronounces 
that  he  himself  has  no  particular  admiration  of 
thorn  as  instruments  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England.  A  greater  string  of  absurdities  wc 
have  seldom  seen. 

It  would  be  a  pure  waste  of  time  to  examine 
the  answer  to  our  observations,  respecting  the  in- 
fant attendance  on  the  sacrament,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  loss  of  term.  The  writer  cagnrlr  seizes  a 
fancied  opportunity  of  contradicting  one  of  our  facts; 
And,  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  is  the  only  fact 
which  he  attempts  to  contradict.  He  asserts  that 
the  practice  of  enforcing  attendance  at  the  com- 
muuion  is  not  universal.  The  very  same  thin^ 
was  asserted  by  ourselves.  Though  not  universal, 
it  is  very  general. 

Wo  now  revert  to  the  assertion,  that  the  univer- 
sity, in  its  present  constitution,  has  never  changed 
from  the  principles  of  its  foundation.  This  will 
lead  tts  to  bring  before  our  readers  the  very  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  college  statutes,  and  we  think 
we  shall  prove  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  present 
state  of  those  statutes  involves  the  fellows  in  the 
guilt  of  habitual  perjury. 

We  have  lying  before  tts  a  translation  of  the 
Btatates  of  CqrpuSi  All-Sonhi,  tnd  Magdalene  Col- 


leges, by  G.  R.  W.  tf  ard,  Esq.,  late  J*ellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  and  deputy- Steward  of  the  tTniver- 
sity.  The  first  of  these  statutes  published  by 
Mr.  Ward  was  the  statutes  of  Magdalene  College. 
This  publication  so  alarmed  the  President  and 
fellows,  that  they  actually  moved  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  a  prohibition  to  stop  the  publication, 
on  the  ground  that  these  statutes  Were  their  own 
private  property.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
only  result  which  the  fellows  reaped  from  this  pro- 
ceeding Was  the  dismissal  of  the  suit,  with  costs. 
The  statutes  of  the  three  colleges  in  question  are 
the  only  ones  which  Mr.  Ward  can  procure.  The 
remainder  are  in  the  custody  of  the  colleges,  and 
are  not  allowed  to  pass  beyond  their  chests.  Tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  the  statutes  of  the  other 
colleges  resemble  those  before  us,  they  have  Su^- 
cicnt  reason  for  their  caution.  The  three  eodes  in 
question  are,  however,  quite  sdfficient  to  dissipate 
all  idea  that  there  is  anything  sacred  in  the  exist- 
ing forms  of  our  college  foundations.  Hardly  a 
fragment  remains  in  them  of  what  their  founders 
instituted  and  ordained.  Their  religious  system 
has  been  changed — the  system  of  Instruction  has 
been  changed — the  parties  who  wei*e  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  their  benefactions  are  no  longer  those 
whom  they  designed.  They  were  meant  for  the 
poor,  and  are  given  to  the  rich — the  objects  of  the 
foundation  have  been  departed  from.  If  the  founders 
of  thc?e  three  colleges  were  to  return  to  life,  they 
would  find  enjoying  the  benefits  of  their  founda- 
tions persons  who  swear  to  obey  their  statutes,  in 
a  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  and  now  treat  their 
most  clearly  expressed  injunctions  with  contempt. 

This  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  great  ques- 
tion of  university  reform  ;  and  we,  therefore,  make 
no  excuse  for  bringing  it  prominently  before  our 
readers.  A  constant  cry  is  raised  by  those  inte- 
rested In  university  abuses,  that  university  reform 
Involves  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  property. 
We  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  theso  statutes 
make  it  evident,  fhat  the  fellows  of  those  colleges 
sware  to  obey  statutes  M-hich  they  habitually  vio- 
late, and  hold  their  property  on  conditions  which 
they  never  perform.  In  answer  to  the  arguments 
commonly  adduced  ngain&t  the  states*  ri^ht  of  in- 
terference with  charitable  property,  we  reply,  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  all  charitable  property 
must  be  public  property,  over  which  the  state  pos- 
scsjses  tho  right  of  exercising  a  wise  control.  But 
the  universities  are  not  in  a  condition  to  raise  the 
ordinary  cry  of  spoliation,  which  is  usually  made  by 
corporate  bodies  whenever  an  attempt  is  commenced 
to  reform  them.  Tho  various  colkgiate  bodies  of 
which  the  university  consists  at  present  hold  their 
property  on  conditions  which  most  completely  vio- 
late the  intentions  of  the  donors.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  worst  aspect  of  their  case.  Althougti 
certain  deviations  from  the  founders*  most  clearly 
expressed  intentions  are  positively  enjoined  by  tha 
legislature ;  and  others  are  violated  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gradual  changes  in  our  social  condi- 
tion; and  others  without  even  a  shadow  of  reason 
or  pretext,  except  convenience;  still,  the  head  and 
fellows  take  a  most  solemn  oath  to  obey  the  yery 
Identical  tftatut^l  enjoined  by  th«  founder;  and  to 
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free  the  matter  from  all  pouible  ambignity,  they 
aware  to  obey  them  in  their  strictly  literal  and  gram- 
matical sense  and  meaning,  and  to  admit  of  no 
changes  or  additions  whaterer,  or  by  vhomsooTer 
ordered.  This  part  of  the  oath  is  drawn  with  the 
closest  legal  precision.  So  far,  therefore,  are  these 
institutions  from  being  based  on  their  foandcrs' 
wishes,  that  they  clearly  involve  the  heads  and 
fellows  in  the  guilt  of  perjury.  But  the  bold  asser- 
tion that  the  college  institutions  remain  unchanged, 
and  are  as  their  founders  originally  instituted 
them,  and  that  they  must  remain  to  all  time  un- 
changeable, is  one  which,  with  the  statutes  of 
Corpus,  All- Souls,  and  Magdalene,  translated  be- 
fore the  writer,  is  the  result  of  theprofoundest  igno- 
rance, and  of  no  common  hardihood.  Let  our 
readers  judge — 

First,  as  to  the  nnchangeableness  of  these  sta- 
tutes, as  far  as  the  religious  part  of  the  question  is 
concerned.  Every  one  of  the  founders  of  these  col- 
leges directs,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  saying 
of  masses  in  numbers,  of  the  amount  of  which  our 
readers,  without  the  perusal  of  the  statutes  them- 
selyes,  will  form  but  a  very  inadequate  conception. 
The  founder  of  All-Souls  College,  in  the  preface  to 
his  statutes,  expressly  declares,  that  his  object  in 
the  foundation  of  that  society  was  not  so  much  the 
advancement  of  literature,  as  the  saying  of  mass 
for  certain  persons  specified  by  him.  The  injunc- 
tions on  this  subject,  in  these  various  statutes,  can- 
not fall  short  of  thirty  closely-printed  pages.  The 
saying  of  mass,  in  the  eyes  of  these  founders,  consti- 
tuted the  very  essence  of  religion.  But  the  legis- 
lature has  stepped  in,  and  forbidden  these  mass 
celebrations,  notwithstanding  they  were  so  dear  to 
the  founders'  hearts.  According  to  the  present 
law,  a  fellow  who  was  actually  to  obey  his  founders' 
commands  would  be  expelled.  We  think  that  the 
legislature  was  fully  justified  in  forbidding  such 
absurdities  in  our  great  national  institutions  ;  but 
it  has  acted  most  inconsistently  in  forbidding  the 
fellows  to  obey  this  portion  of  the  statutes,  and  al- 
lowing them  still  to  swear  that  they  will  obey 
them.  The  right  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  with 
these  institutions,  therefore,  forms  the  only  ground 
on  which  their  present  professors  can  claim  to  hold 
possession ;  consequently,  the  present  fellows  of 
these  colleges  are  precluded  from  saying  a  word 
against  the  propriety  of  parliamentary  interference. 
From  this  conclusion  there  is  no  escape.  To  deny 
the  right  or  justice  of  the  interference  of  the  state 
is  to  take  the  same  course  as  that  taken  by  the 
hedger,  who,  in  his  zeal  to  cut  down  all  the  limbs 
of  the  tree,  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  repeatedly 
striking  that  on  which  he  stood,  till  its  sudden  fall 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  If  the  legislature 
has  no  right  to  interfere,  the  property  of  these  three 
colleges  must  immediately  revert  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church. 

But  the  oath  by  which  the  fellows  of  these  col- 
leges are  bound  to  render  obedience  to  the  statutes, 
is  so  express  and  definite  as  not  to  leaye  the  small- 
est ground  to  doubt  respecting  its  meaning  or  obli- 
gations. All  the  fellows  swear  to  obej  the  actual 
statutes,  as  they  came  from  their  founder's  pen. 
The;f  further  promise  npt  to  adoxit  of  any  change 


in  the  statutes,  or  any  interpretatioii  derogitory  to 
their  grammatical  meaning  ;  and  if  any  new  ttatata 
be  introduced,  by  any  other  authority,  they  vme 
not  to  obey  it  themselves,  and  that  they  will  do 
tlieir  utmost  to  oppose  its  execution.     It  it  fur- 
ther declared,  that  neither  visitor,  head,  nor  feUowi, 
have  the  smallest  legislative  aniherity.     The  le^l 
precision  with  which  all  these  points  are  set  forth 
is  so  great  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  raistakoor 
cavil.     Our  readers,  therefore,  expect  to  hear  that 
these  statutes  are  in  full  force  and  operataan  in  all 
the  colleges.    We  regret,  however,  to  inform  than, 
that  the  larger  portion  of  these  statutes  are  a  dead 
letter,  and  that,  too,  on  points  where  the  foander  has 
expressly  declared  that  the  yiolation  iaoars  thegoilt 
of  perjury,  and  should  be  visited  with  the  penalty 
of  expulsion.     But  even  apart  from  its  beug  ex- 
pressly decreed  by  the  founder,  wherercr  obedkaee 
to  a  set  of  rules  is  sanctioned  by  the  solemnity 
of    an    oath,  deliberate  disobedience  is  p^uy* 
The     present    state    of    the    law,    the    coBstaat 
administration  of  this  oath,  and  the  practice  of  tks 
colleges  in  complete  disregard  of  ita  obligatten,  ia- 
volves   each    of    the    follows  in    this  sin.    We 
will  select  a  few  instances  from  the  Corpnsstatntoi, 
in  which  they  are  habitaally  violated. 

On  perusing  the  Corpus  statutes,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  which  force  ihemaelrea  on 
our  attention  are,  that  the  founder  expressly  lortHdi 
those  who  receive  his  bounty,  under  the  penalty  of 
perjury,  to  accept  the  office  of  Proctor  of  theimi- 
versity:  A  mere  reference  to  the  university  Gs* 
lendar  will  convince  oar  readers  that  this  itatate 
is  totally  disregarded  :  Each  elected  fellow  svesn 
that  he  has  no  certain  source  of  annual  inoome  be- 
yond the  sum  of  five  merks  ;  We  are  aware  that 
the  relative  value  of  money  would  make  a  great 
difierence  between  the  value  of  this  sum  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  its  value  in  the  reign  of  fienry  Vlii; 
but  the  fellow  swears  to  obey  the  statute  not  in  iii 
equitable,  but  in  its  grammatical  sense  :  The  scho- 
lars, besides  their  other  qualifications,  are  to  be 
somewhat  instructed  in  plain  song  ;  We  £sncy  that 
singing  forms  no  part  of  a  Corpua  examinatioD. 
The  college  porter  is  to  fill  the  office  of  barber,  and 
is  to  clip  and  shave,  at  convenient  aeaaons,  theprs* 
sident,  the  yice-president,  and  all  others  residing 
within  the  college.  We  much  doubt  whether  this 
functionary  ever  uses  the  scissors  or  the  razor.  The 
Bible  is  to  be  read  during  dinner-time,  and  after 
dinner,  is  to  be  expounded  at  least  three  timef 
a- week.  Though  nothing  renders  this  statute  either 
difficult  or  impossible,  we  believe  it  to  be  entirely 
disregarded.  No  other  language  but  Latin  or 
Greek  is  to  be  spoken  within  the  college.  Here, 
again,  however  inconvenient  such  a  regulation 
might  be  at  the  present  day,  still  the  inconvenience 
cannot  possibly  absolve  from  the  obllgatien  to  prac- 
tise what  has  been  promised  under  the  obligation 
of  an  oath.  The  statutes  are  particularly  minute 
in  their  injunctions  as  to  the  due  performance  of  a 
vast  number  of  academical  exercises  practised  at 
the  period,  but  M'hioh  are  now  unheard  of  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  The  founder,  bowerer,  has 
provided  no  authority  which  could  modi^  bis  sta- 
tutes according  to  the  e^igencica  of  present  times' 
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He  has  even  taken  effectual  oare  to  provide  against 
the  {koisibility  of  saoh  a  modification.  No  less 
minateis  he  in  his  injunctions  respecting  the  dress 
to  be  worn  by  the  society,  and  specifies  with  pecu- 
liar care  the  precise  sum  which  each  habit  was  to 
eost»  which,  althongh  it  might  be  an  ample  allow- 
ance in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  now  quite  in- 
•ufflcient.  Thinking  that  the  course  of  nature  and 
Aocioty  wonld  be  as  unalterable  as  his  statutes,  he 
threatens  the  penalties  of  perjury  on  those  who  per- 
mit his  rales  on  this  point  to  be  broken.  The  whole 
society  are  personally  to  escort  a  member  when  he 
goes  to  take  his  degree.  No  member  of  the  college, 
except  from  illness,  is,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
to  enter  the  hom«  of  a  townsman  in  Oxford.  No 
member  of  the  college  is  to  go  into  the  town  alone; 
no  nndergradaate  is  to  do  so  without  leave,  or  to 
walk  into  the  country,  unless  there  are  throo  in 
company.  The  founder  prescribes  a  very  peculiar 
mode  of  entting  the  hair.  Absence  from  the  uni- 
inenity  is  expressly  forbidden,  except  for  a  short 
speoified  period.  Very  minute  regulations  are 
given  as  to  the  mode  of  supplying  and  serving  the 
college  table.  The  precise  sum  is  specified  which 
was  to' be  expended  on  commons,  varying  with  the 
price  of  corn.  The  founder's  allowance  will  at 
present  only  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  twopence 
-per  diem  being  the  sum  allowed  for  the  President's 
dinner,  and  a  higher  sum  than  the  highest  allow- 
ance permitted  by  the  statutes  being  expressly  for- 
biddeoy  under  the  penalties  of  perjury. 

We  have  made  here  a  few  selections,  for  the 
parpose  of  showing  the  absurdity  of  administering 
ottths  sach  as  those  of  the  colleges  before  us.  II 
words  can  convey  any  definite  meaning,  esvch  fellow, 
on  his  admission,  incurs  the  obligation  to  obey 
every  one  of  these  injunctions.  To  some  of  these 
iBJanotlons  obedience  is  quite  possible.  Other  points 
are  disobeyed  as  mere  matter  of  convenience.  On 
other  points  obedience  could  not  be  rendered,  and 
to  attempt  it  would  involve  the  highest  degree  of 
absurdity.  Still,  however,  the  fellow  swears  to 
obey  all  and  everything  contained  in  the  statutes, 
as  far  as  concerns  himself.  Not  the  smallest  pro- 
vision is  made  in  these  statutes  for  putting  an  equi- 
table  interpretiition  on  their  terms,  or  modifying 
them  according  to  the  wants  of  future  timc:^.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  oath  U  taken  as  a  ne 
eessary  form  to  obtain  tho  fellowship,  without  tho 
smallest  regard  to  tho  obligations  it  imposes.  Now 
wo  cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  the  criminality  of 
administering  oaths  heedless  of  the  nature  of  their 
contents.  It  is  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all 
right  sense  of  moral  obligation.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  on  the  plea  of  legislative 
authority  in  tho  college.  The  right  to  legislate  is 
denied.  The  colleges  are  tied,  as  tightly  as  the 
founder  can  tie  them,  to  obey  his  statutes  to  all 
future  time,  and  no  other  than  the  identical  statutes 
which  came  from  his  pen. 

The  statutes  of  the  other  two  colleges  so  closely 
resemble  the  statutes  of  which  wo  have  been  speak  • 
ing,  that  a  very  few  remarks  will  suffice.  Each 
founder  seems  to  have  borrowed  largely  firom  his 
prodecessori  and  only  to  have  made  such  altera- 
tions as  the  case  in  hand  required.    In  onr  former 


article,  we  followed  the  received  opinion,  that  the 
fellows  of  All- Souls  were  required  by  the  statutes 
to  be  bene  nati,  bene  vestiti^  et  mediocrUer  doeti.  In 
making  this  assertion,  we  find  we  were  in  error; 
for,  after  carefully  perusing  these  statutes,  we  can 
find  no  such  clause.  Our  mistake,  however,  made 
us  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  conduct  of 
the  college  than  we  find  we  were  justified  in  assum- 
ing. Instead  of  the  present  state  of  the  college 
having,  as  we  imagined,  the  sanction  of  the  founder* 
we  find  that  the  institution  was  expressly  founded 
for  40  poor  scholars.  Notwithstanding  this  plain 
declaration  of  the  founder's  intentions,  high  birth  is 
an  indispensable  pre-requisite  for  a  fellowship  in 
this  society.  A  quarter  of  the  fellows  bear  the 
title  of  honourable.  The  same  mutation  of  trust 
must  be  charged  on  Magdalene  College.  The 
wealth  of  this  society  is  enormous.  Mr.  Macaulay's 
History  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
richest  foundation  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  We  have 
heard  it  expressly  stated  as  between  £30,000  and 
£40,000  per  annum.  If  so,  the  fee  simple  of  its 
estates  must  be  worth  upwards  of  £1,000,000  of 
money.  Now,  in  this  college  the  founder  expressly 
directs  that  the  fellows  shall  be  40  poor  scholars, 
and  the  demies  80  poor  scholars.  Nothing  is  more 
notorious  than  that  poverty  forms  the  smallest 
practical  claim  to  election;  interest  is  the  all-power- 
ful qualification.  We  strongly  suspect  that  if  po- 
verty is  thought  of  at  all,  it  acts  as  a  disqualification. 
As  a  further  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  same 
system,  the  only  undergraduates  which  this  college 
receives,  who  are  not  members  of  the  foandation, 
are  a  few  of  the  class  called  gentlemen  commoners. 
Thus,  efiectual  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  class 
for  whose  benefit  tho  college  was  founded  from 
receiving  any  advantage  by  the  foundation.  The 
^statutes  of  AH- Souls  College  contain  very  strict 
provision  against  non-residence,  but  only  a  fraction 
uf  the  follows  reside.  The  statutes  of  Magdalene 
likewise  forbid  the  fellows  to  be  absent  from  the 
collego  a  time  equal  in  length  to  the  present  long 
vacation ;  but  here,  too,  non-residence,  though  not 
so  goueral  as  in  All- Souls,  is  very  frequent. 

The  subject  of  these  oaths  is  a  very  painful  one. 
We  blame  the  system  far  more  than  the  parties  to 
it.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  these  statutes 
through,  and  deny  that  tho  fellows  are  violating  the 
most  sacred  obligations.  By  what  sophistries  sub- 
icriptiou  is  reconciled  to  conscience,  we  shall  not 
inquire.  Binding  men  by  close  and  stringent  oaths 
is  one  of  tho  greatest  of  evils.  When  self-interest 
is  concerned,  no  amount  of  human  ingenuity  will 
construct  an  oath,  by  any  degree  of  attention  to 
particulars,  which  may  not  bo  evaded.  The  more 
simple  an  oath  is  in  its  structui-e,  and  the  less  num- 
ber of  points  it  cubraces,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be 
evaded.  The  attention  of  the  public  has  of  late 
years  beea  strongly  directed  to  this  subject,  and 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  only  places  where 
the  spirit  of  reform  in  the  administration  of  oaths 
has  not  reached  are  our  universities.  We  therefore 
earnestly  call  for  a  royal  commission  to  issue,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  en- 
dowments of  the  universities  and  colleafes,  tho 
purposes  for  which  they  were  giTen,  the  degree  in 
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wh]^  tho9a  parpMM  *fe  vialtMd,  the  4>ath  nd^ 
minUtaredi  and  the  ehADgM  |]eot«a*iy  to  b«  intro- 
4nc6<l,  to  reodar  thena  •fftUabltf  for  tbe  geaeri^ 
«duc»tu>n  of  tbe  eoaatr^r. 

We  are  happy  (o  be  able  to  inforia  e«r  readera, 
that  the  en«aing  eeaeion  of  Parliament  will  not  be 
eufSared  to  pass  vithout  a  strenuQiie  effort  being 
made  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  iiBiFersity  ByAtem, 
through  the  medtnoi  of  publie  anthoritf*  That 
the  iwporta^ee  of  this  aubjeet  efaoold  be  fujiy  esU- 
mated,  we  vill  now  lay  before  ear  readers  some 
aecoant  of  the  rerenaes  at  the  eomraand  of  the 
umvemities,  and  .whieh  are  at  present  wasted  on 
tiie  production  of  the  results  which  we  deseiibed  in 
onr  former  number* 

We  have  lying  before  us  a  history  of  the  English 
UDiversities,  by  V.  A.  Huber,  Professor  of  modem 
literature  at  Marbury,  edited  by  Profeesor  Newman. 
This  writer  is  a  strong  partium  of  tbeee  inetitn- 
tions  in  their  existing  form»  and,  therefore,  we 
r»(er  to  him  as  an  unoKoeptionable  witness.  The 
work,  among  a  rast  mass  of  raluable  matter,  con- 
tains a  number  of  statistieal  tables,  on  whieh  an 
attempt  is  made  to  give  an  approximation  to  the 
Talue  of  the  university  and  eollegiate  rerenues. 
Mr.  Jones,  wlio  has  compiled  these  tables,  states 
that  where  difibrence  of  data  exieted,  he  haa  taken 
the  lowest  estimate.  From  a  few  eases  whieh  eome 
nnder  our  own  knowledge,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  estimates  are  eonsiderably  below  their  valne. 
7he  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  truth  is,  however, 
very  graat.  No  report  has  ever  been  preeented  by 
public  authority.  At  Oxford,  matters  of  finance 
are  kept  profoundly  secret. 

The  total  amount  of  income  possessed  by  tbe  two 
MBiversities,  which  ought  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
interests  of  literature,  including  the  livings  in  the 
patronage  of  the  colleges,  but  exclusive  of  the  nu- 
morons  echolarships  and  exhibitions  in  the  gift  of 
aehoels  and  eompanies,  is  estimated  as  £800,000  per 
««nttm.  An  income  of  this  extent  ought  to  produce 
the  most  important  results  in  the  stimulation  of 
aeieaee.     Oxford  wastes  her  portion  of  this  on  one 
study  pnlyt  the  claseiee,  and  their  kindred  subjects. 
Coniparod  with  Germany,  even  classical  studies  at 
Oxford  are  in  a  condition  anything  but  flourishing. 
The  condition  of  the  professorships  is  disgraceful. 
In  these  tables  they  are  estimated  as  possessing  an 
income  of  £4,500  per  annum.     Considerable  addi- 
tions having  been  since  made  to  their  income,  from 
new  foundations,  we  cannot  err  in  doubling  this 
amount.     We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  this 
•urn  is  insufficient,  if  anything  approaching  to  an 
adequate  system  of  professorial  teaching  were  in- 
troduced.    The  present  system  wastes  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  income.     With  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  of  the  professorships,  the  whole  of  them 
might  be  suppressed,  and  no  one  be  sensible  of  the 
loss.     The  great  body  of  the  professorships  are 
little  bettmr  than    sinecnres.      We  will  give  our 
readers  seme  idea  of  the  total  nselessness  of  several 
of  the  professorships.     A  man  of  Dr.  Buekland's 
acientilie  attainmenta  does  not  command  ten  stu- 
dents at  a  eonne.      Hie  professor  of  chemistry 
a;verage§  fife-andra-hal£    The  professor  of  modern 
hietory  «veM0M  mght  £»r  aadi  couik^  and  this 


professor  is  paid  by  a  public  grant  from  tfaejersvn; 
tbe  professor  of  botany  six.      Several  of  the  pro- 
fessors have  neither  leetures  nor  pupils.  Thegrest* 
ness  of  tlie  endowments  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
folly  justify  ua  in  demanding  that  all  iostrocUoa 
should  be  gratuitous.     This  might  rcadilj  be  ac- 
complished, for  we  learn  from  thoee  tables  that  tbe 
income  of  the  fellowships  in  the  different  co11c£;m 
in  tbe  university  amounts  to  £116,000  per  aonum. 
The  headships  are  worth  £18,000  per  annum.  From 
what  wo  know  of  several  of  the  colleges,  ve  are 
satisfied  that  this  is  a  very  low  estimate  of  tbeir 
value.     Tbe  yearly  ineome  of  Magdalene,  for  in- 
stance, is  here  estimated  at  leas  than  half  its  msI 
amount.     We  are  contented  to  take  the  valae  u 
here  represented,  and  we  think  it  will  be  quite  eri- 
dent  that,   from  endowments  of  this  descrnitioQ, 
every  member  of  the  uniyersity  ought  to  receire 
gratuitous  instrnetioo. 

A  fellow  of  a  college  in  Oxford  has,  noder  the 
present  system,  no  duties  to  perform.     More  Ihso 
half  of  the  number  are  non-resident.    The  daties 
which  the  founders  imposed  upon  them  have  either 
become  illegal  by  the  estehlishment  of  the  refor- 
mation, or  have  passed  into  oblivion  with  the  old 
university  aystem.     The  possession  of  a  feUovship 
implies  the  r^ht  to  receive  so  much  money  for  doing 
nothing.     As«  however,  the  founders  did  impesa 
duties  on  the   fellows,  let  the  duty  of  affording 
public  instruction  be  imposed  on  them,  in  place  of 
the  duties  required  by  the  founders,  which  sre 
mthor  become  illegal  or  obsolete;  and,  if  needfu), 
let  two  or  more  fellowships  be  consolidated  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  stipend  for  an  efficient  paUic 
teacher;  and,  above  all,  let.  the  fi^low  be  alloved 
to  marry.     This  permission  will  deprive  the  eft- 
cient  instructor  of  his  inducement  to  leare  the 
university.     A  new  mode  of  appoioUncnt  omst 
aUo  be  introduced,  to  insure  the  election  of  none 
but  men  of  high  literary  and  scientific  merits  to 
fill  those  situations.     The  heads  of  colleges  shoald 
also  take  part  in  public  instruction.    In  making 
these  changes,  the  intentions  of  the  founders  voold 
be  far  more  efiectually  fulfilled  than  they  are  under 
the  preseut  system.    An  annual  endowment  of  the 
value  of  £150,000  per  annum  would  provide  for 
thi^  gratuitous  teachers  of  every  branch  of  humsn 
learniug  which  could  be  required  in  the  univeraitr. 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  propoaing  thb  plsn, 
we  shall  be  greeted  with  a  loud  cry  of  spoliaUoo^ 
and  of  disregard  of  the  founders'  wiahea.   Oar  repir 
will  he — the  present  system  itself  disreganis  tbe 
founders'  intentions.    Corpus,  All-Souls,  and  Msf- 
dalene,  were  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of 
saying  masses.    These  endowments  are  now  held 
by  those  who  profess  to  believe,  that  doctrines 
about   purgatory,  masses,  and  such  like  thiag% 
are  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerons  deceits,    bi 
a  literary  point  of  view,  the  founders  make  pro- 
vision in  their  statutes  for  the  due  perfbrmaiw* 
of  vaat  nnmbers  of  exercises,  which  fiumed  psit 
of  the  university  eystmn  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries.     It  is  needless  to  ssj. 
thai  not  one  of  these  is  performed.    Snch  is  the 
case  in  the  ^oUe^es  before  na,  and  we  doubt  not 
Ihat  such  is  the  ease  with  all  the  ooUeges  foaoM 
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HI  Bomaa  CalihoKo  timet,  i.e.  in  thrse-feurths  of 
the  ooTldges  In  Oxford.  Nov,  will  any  one  of  the 
fellows  tell  QS,  that  ho  is  fblfillingf  his  feuttdors' 
intentions  ?  It  is  qoite  impossible  that  the  pre- 
sent holders  can  plead  any  right  to  retain  their 
property  to  its  present  nses,  in  Tirtae  of  their  falfil- 
naent  of  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  If  this  be 
the  ease,  it  is  impossible  that  any  reasonable  ob- 
jection coold  be  started  against  its  being  employed 
in  the  manner  we  have  proposed.  This  plan  will 
Mfil  at  least  one  part  of  the  founders'  wishes, 
whioh  are  now  completely  defeated  of  their  e£feet. 
It  will  benefit  the  poor. 

The  present  state  of  things  at  Oxford  cannot  be 
endured  much  longer.  If  these  funds  are  not 
made  available  for  the  purposes  ef  education^  and 
rendered  really  useful  to  the  public,  the  first  time 
we  have  an  empty  Exchequer  they  will  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  State;  for  in  this 
age  of  hunger  all  endowments  which  produce 
little  or  no  result  are  doomed  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
because  we  are  anxious  to  avert  this  catastrophe, 
and  retain  these  endowments  in  the  service  of  li- 
terature, that  we  call  aloud  for  reformation.  The 
worst  enemies,  both  of  the  universities  and  the 
church,  are  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  state  of  things,  with  all  their 
abuses.  This  many  of  their  enemies  feel.  They, 
therefore,  say,  let  them  alone.  In  the  natural 
order  of  things,  these  present  abuses  will  bring 
about  their  ruin  at  no  distant  day.  But  we  are 
enemies  of  the  abuses,  not  of  the  institotions. 
Tho  English  public  will  not  allow  the  present  re- 
vennes  of  the  universities  to  be  squandered  in  the 
prod  action  of  their  present  inconsiderable  result. 
Tho  richest  colleges  in  Oxford  are  precisely  those 
which  are  the  most  useless.  The  three  most  useless 
colleges  in  Oxford  are  All- Souls,  Magdalene,  and 
New  College.  These  three  colleges  cannot  possess 
ajoint  revenue  of  less  than  £70,000  or  £80,000 
per  annum.  We  question  whether  the  three 
together  contain  80  undergraduate  members.  If 
this  be  correct,  these  colleges  possess  little  less 
than  £1000  per  annum  for  every  undergraduate 
they  teach.  We  suggest  reform,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  confiscation.  We  trust  that  the  example 
of  the  last  two  years  will  not  be  thrown  away  on 
the  holders  of  vested  interests  in  abuses. 

But  the  universities  are  not  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments. If,  however,  the  present  tendencies  are 
allowed  to  advance,  they  will  become,  what  they 
have  nearly  become  already,  mere  places  of  clerical 
education.  From  this  fall  we  think  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  church  itself  that  they  should  be 
preserved.  We  see  nothing  which  can  possibly 
save  them  from  this  result,  bat  the  interference  of 
the  State.  The  present  tendency  is  to  swallow  up 
everything  in  tho  study  of  divinity  ;  and  that  di- 
vinity too,  theology  of  so  worthless  a  nature  as  is 
found  in  the  patristic  folios.  We  believe  that  this 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  which  could 
happen  even  to  the  church.  It  is  for  the  interest  of 
religion  that  every  branch  of  human  learning  should 
be  studied  in  conjunction  with  it,  on  independent 
Ipounds.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  religions  con- 
trotersy   ttadf  heeomoB   mere  rerbalinn,     The 


habit  of  mind,  vhich  demands  proof  before  it  yields 
belief,  is  destroyed.  Besides,  the  clergy  have  no 
right  to  the  exelosive  possession  of  the  universities 
as  places  of  education.  They  belong  to  tho  English 
people  ;  and  were  founded  for  the  study  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences^  Theology  ought  only  to  be  one 
of  the  faculties.  The  different  sciences  can  only  be 
pursued  successfully  on  their  own  distinctive  prin* 
eiples,  and  on  their  own  peculiar  evidence.  That 
evidence  must  be  followed  to  whatever  resniuit 
leads.  We  ourselves  have  not  the  smallest  fear  of 
any  collision  between  scientific  inquiry  and  religion* 
The  one  is  God's  revelation  in  the  natural  universe  : 
the  other,  in  the  inspired  records  of  the  Scripture. 
Both  throw  light  on  the  divine  character.  Bat 
both,  to  be  studied  to  any  successful  results,  must 
be  studied  on  their  own  distinctive  principles.  If 
we  regulate  the  study  of  the  one  by  our  preconceived 
notions  of  the  other,  no  truth  wiU  be  arrived  at 
In  Oxford,  as  a  university,  the  study  of  human 
soienoe  is  nearly  extingnished.  The  classics  and 
theology  are  the  all-absorbing  topics.  The  edu* 
cation  is  getting  less  and  less  general.  By  what 
right,  wo  ask,  are  the  English  people  excluded  from 
their  own  universities  ?  Why  shonld  they  not  find 
there  an  education  suited  to  their  wants  ?  If  only 
its  endowments  were  well  applied,  theology  might 
be  taught  at  Oxford  far  more  efficiently  than  it  is 
at  present,  and  all  the  various  branches  of  scioQoe 
in  addition.  The  gradually  decreasing  numbers 
who  attain  places  in  the  higher  classes  show  clearly 
enough  the  direction  in  whioh  things  are  moving  at 
Oxford. 

But  it  is  positively  essential,  if  our  universities 
are  to  perform  the  work  of  universities,  that  their 
general  expenses  shonld  be  reduced.  We  have 
already  seen  how  the  tuition  may  be  rendm*ed  gra- 
tuitous. 557  fellowships  exist  in  the  Uni?er»ty  of 
Oxford,  with  an  average  income  of  £210  per  amiam. 
From  these  endowments,  200  professors  might  be 
founded,  with  an  average  income  of  £450,  in  addi- 
tion to  heads  of  colleges  and  the  present  staff  of 
professors.  At  present,  the  expenses  of  an  university 
education  are  enormous — so  great  as  to  operate  in 
the  practical  exclusion  of  the  middle  classes.  To 
what  purpose  is  this  expense  maintained,  unless  it 
be  to  confine  the  benefits  of  our  universities  to  the 
smallest  possible  number  ?  Dr.  Huber's  work  in- 
forms us  that  the  average  expenditure  of  yonng 
men  at  Oxford  is  not  less  than  £800  per  annum  ; 
and  at  Cambridge,  £250.  But  in  this  estimate,  a 
great  number  of  the  self-created  unnecessary  ex- 
penses of  the  extravagant  and  the  idle  is  ineloded. 
The  necessary  expenses  of  a  young  man  are  far 
beneath  that  sum.  It  is  with  great  satisfisction  that 
we  are  able  to  inform  our  readers  that  some  of  the 
colleges  have  set  themselves  to  the  work  of  reduction. 
Among  the  new  economists  the  chief  honour  belongs 
to  Dr.  Jume,  of  Pembroke,  who^  by  his  vigo- 
rous exertions,  has  Iwought  the  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  a  young  man  at  that  college  to  about  £120 
per  annum.  We  are  of  opinion  that  even  these  ex- 
penses ought  to  so&r  a  still  further  reduetien  before 
Oxfc^  can  flourish  as  an  university.  In  many  of  the 
other  colleges  the  charges  still  continue  immode- 
rately high.     The  secret  reason  inomptiiig  to  tbi* 
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enormous  expense  ii,  that  the  university  may  be 
rendered  a  favourite  haunt  for  the  aristocracy.  Bnt, 
▼e  ask,  hy  what  right  are  the  middle  classes  of  the 
English  people  excluded  from  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  an  university  education?  AVhat  right  have  tlie 
aristocracy,  the  upper  classes,  and  the  wealthy,  to 
seize  on  institutions  as  their  exclusive  possessions, 
which  were  founded  for  the  express  benefit  of  the 
poor?  That  the  benefits  of  an  university  education 
may  be  extended  over  the  greatest  number  possiblo, 
its  expenses  must  bo  so  reduced  as  to  admit  of  per- 
sons of  moderate  means  sending  their  sons  to  these 
institutions.  At  present  these  classes  feel  little  in- 
terest in  them,  because  they  know  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  education  in  them,  and  because  the 
education  which  they  give  is  unsuited  to  their  wants. 
This  accounts  for  the  imperfect  education  of  the 
great  body  of  the  middle  classes  in  this  country. 
They  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
mere  routine  of  a  school  education,  and  can  com- 
mand no  more  than  the  abilities  of  a  single  teacher. 
They  are  excluded  from  those  places  where  the 
whole  range  of  the  sciences  ought  to  be  taught  in 
their  totality.  The  time  was,  when  Oxford,  while 
the  country  had  not  a  quarter  of  its  existing  po- 
pulation, had  20,000  students.  Now,  when  the  po- 
pulation has  quadrupled,  it  has  only  1,500  or  1,600 
undergraduates.  Once  the  student  thought  it 
no  dishonour  to  earn  the  bread  necessary  for  the 
body  that  he  might  procure  the  sustenance  necessary 
for  the  mind.  Now,  the  nniversities  are  viewed  as 
the  exclusive  possessions  of  the  gentry.  They  have 
eeased  to  be  national  institutions,  and  more  than 
half  of  their  students  are  destined  for  the  church. 
The  time  is  come  for  the  nation  to  re-asseil  its 
rights.  The  annual  income  possessed  by  these  two 
bodies  amounts  to  four  or  five  times  the  sum  which 
the  Government  expends  on  the  education  of  the 
English  people,  in  which  the  expenditure  for  build- 
ing purposes  is  included.  A  general  reduction  of 
expense  must  be  enforced  at  our  universities,  to  re- 
store them  to  the  character  of  great  national  institu- 
tions. Everything  is  charged  far  too  high.  Buy 
what  you  will,  you  will  find  that  you  will  be  charged 
for  it  higher  by  the  Oxford  tradesman  than  by  any 
other  in  the  kingdom.  His  nefarious  mode  of 
granting  credit,  making  West  End  charges,  and 
duping  young  men  to  their  ruin,  has  recently  met 
with  its  merited  exposure.  If  the  tradesman  can- 
not be  brought  to  more  reasonable  terms,  the  col- 
lege itself  must  undertake  to  supply  everything 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  student,  at 
reasonable  charges.  The  college  fellows  might  well 
undertake  this  office.  It  will  be  only  an  imitation 
of  ancient  practice.  The  founders  of  the  colleges 
before  us  intended  their  societies  to  be  supplied  with 
all  necessaries  by  the  bursars  out  of  the  common 
funds.  Why  should  not  this  system  be  extended 
to  the  whole  community  ?  The  university  is  armed 
with  the  largest  authority.  If  tradesmen  will  not 
come  into  their  views,  they  can  be  discommoned. 
The  idea  of  making  charges  on  principles  of  the 
most  rigid  economy  seems  never  to  enter  the  heads 
of  the  authorities.  We  will  name  a  few  particulars : 
coals,  the  price  of  furniture,  servants'  fees,  the  price 
of  provisions,  are  all  on  terms  of  wasteful  expendi- 


ture. With  the  help  of  the  existing  eodovttents, 
an  university  education  onght  not  to  exceed  £70  or 
£80  per  annum.  Why  should  things  cost  mors  at 
Oxford  than  at  any  other  place?  Contnicta 
might  bo  entered  into  to  supply  the  vartoas  arti- 
cles required  by  the  students,  at  regular  market 
prices.  Tradesmen  would  be  too  happy  to  do  bail- 
ness  on  these  terms,  if  they  were  not  encouraged  to 
a  contrary  course,  by  the  name  of  student  at  anaai- 
versity  being  closely  associated  with  prodigal  ex- 
penditure. The  universities,  however,  have  netw 
thought  it  their  duty  to  render  the  expenses  dmm- 
sarily  incurred  by  the  student  as  moderate  as  pot- 
sible.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  endeavoared  (o 
keep  them  as  places  of  education  for  the  few.  Nov 
what  good  has  been  gained  by  rendering  the  vot- 
versities  expensive  places  of  education?  Whyshoold 
those  whose  means  will  only  allow  them  to  lay  ovt 
£200  or  £300  on  the  eduoation  of  a  son,  bedeUrrsd 
from  the  national  universities?  At  present,  Ism 
than  three  thousand  individuals  enjoy  this  advtii- 
tage  every  three  years.  If  the  university  expomes 
were  reduced  to  a  reasonable  sum,  and  an  cffcint 
system  of  professorial  teaching  were  establishsd, 
eight  times  this  number  might  enjoy  this  same  ad- 
vantage. Why  should  not  all  persons  hohiiB^ 
public  situations  of  trust  go  through  a  preliniiitrT 
course  of  university  education  ?  Why  should  not 
persons  designed  for  the  professions  enjoy  the  bum 
advantage  ?  Above  all,  the  having  nndergom  an 
efficient  course  of  university  stady  ought  to  be  an 
essential  prerequisite  for  exercising  the  oftee  of  a 
schoolmaster.  The  degree  of  ignorance  of  a  vMt 
number  of  persons  who  execute  the  office  ef  sdiool* 
master  in  England  is  perfectly  surprisiog.  Tiie 
commercial  education  of  the  country  is  in  great 
measure  abandoned  to  persons  whoae  chief  qualifi- 
cation is  profound  ignorance,  united  to  enoroiODs 
puffing.  If  it  is  needful  for  public  authority  to 
prevent  quacks  from  practising  in  medicine,  tenfold 
more  needful  is  it  to  prevent  quacks  firom  practi^n^ 
in  education.  The  education  given  at  vast  numbers 
of  our  schools  is  simple  quackery.  There  is  soBie 
limit  to  the  extent  to  which  this  species  of  deception 
can  be  carried  in  medicine.  It  leads  to  the  sore 
and  tangible  result  of  the  aggravation  of  disease. 
But  quackery  in  education  is  usually  practi5«d  on 
those  who  are  totally  unable  to  jodge  of  the  resolt 
The  existence  of  this  state  of  things  is  in  g^eat 
measure  owing  to  the  expense  of  oor  universftr 
education. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  laf*ge  libraries  io  the 
universities  should  not  be  made  available  for  the 
use  of  the  students.  At  present  everything  is  to 
managed  as  to  make  the  advantages  which  th« 
universities  possess  available  for  the  benefit  of 
the  smallest  possible  number.  The  regulatioos  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  are  a  striking  instanee  of 
this.  A  tax  is  imposed  on  every  author  in  ths 
kingdom  for  its  support.  It  reeeivM  a  copy  of 
every  work  which  is  published,  through  an  act 
strangely  enough  entitled,  an  Act  for  the  Eo- 
couragement  of  Literature.  We  shoold  not  so 
much  grudge  the  University  of  Oxford  this  privi- 
lege if  we  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  a  good  use.  The 
library  thus  supported  at  the  publie  expense  is  of 
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the  smAlleat  pos»iblc  use  to  the  public.  No  book 
ean  be  oonsaltod  out  of  the  library.  No  undcrgra- 
doate  can  consult  a  book,  either  in  the  library  or 
oat  of  Itk  AYo  ha7e  heard  this  absurd  regulation 
defended,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
allow  young  men  the  unlimited  uso  of  a  largo 
library  ;  as  if  it  were  not  far  more  dangerous  to 
allow  them  the  use  of  none,  or  that  they  should 
have  no  other  books  at  their  command  than  those 
vhloh  they  can  afford  to  purchase.  But  t be  sapient 
governors  of  Oxford  seem  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  the  chief  use  of  a  library  is,  to  be  looked  at, 
and  Bot  used.  Oxford  boasts  tbat  her  library  is 
the  third  or  fourth  in  size  in  Europe.  We  will  un- 
dertake to  say  that  less  use  is  made  of  it  than  of 
tlie  poblio  library  in  most  good-sized  towns.  Cam- 
bridge strikingly  exemplifies  her  superior  liberality. 
Not  only  do  undergraduates  eojoy  the  beneUt  of  the 
pablio  library  at  Cambridge,  but  Masters  of  Arts, 
who  are  members  of  the  University,  can  have  a 
«onftiderable  number  of  books  at  their  own  resi- 
dences. In  this  arrangement  there  is  sense  ;  but, 
ao  fisr  as  Oxford  is  concerned,  the  whole  literary 
vorld  are  heavily  taxed,  that  a  few  graduates  may 
be  able  to  read  in  the  Bodleian.  The  number  who 
arail  themselves  of  the  privilege  is  anything  but 
eonslderable.  We  really  think  tbat  it  would  be  so 
mush  clear  gain  if  half  this  enormous,  but  useless, 
library  were  burnt  down,  as  then  the  remainder 
would  probably  be  thrown  open  to  tho  public.  For 
aaying  this  we  may  bo  accused  of  Vandalism  ;  but 
we  eaumot  see  the  use  of  hoarding  up  treasures  of 
literature^  or  the  fine  ai*ts,  which  are  inaccessible 
to  the  pabUc.  At  present  this  noble  library  exists 
€mly  iws  the  benefit  of  a  few  Oxford  dons. 

For  the  effectual  reform  of  tho  present  university 
system,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  preseat 
l^overning  body  should  be  reconstituted.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that,  in  both  universities,  the 
convocations  possess  only  a  negative  voice.  They 
eaa  originate  no  measure.  Their  powor  euds  with 
the  simple  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  measure 
proposed  to  them.  They  cannot  even  amend  a  mea- 
sure which  is  brought  before  tbem.  Tbe  practical 
power  of  government,  therefore,  at  Oxford,  is  lodged 
in  the  Board  of  the  Heads  of  Uouses  and  Proctors, 
and  in  Cambridge  with  tho  Caput.  Without  the 
■aoetion  of  these  bodies,  no  measure  can  be  even 
proposed  in  convocation.  At  Oxford,  matters  arc 
determined  by  a  majority ;  but  at  Cambridge,  each 
member  of  the  Caput  has  an  absolute  veto.  A  more 
inefficiont  body  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  a  uniTersity  can  hardly  be  couceivetl.  For  the 
introduction  of  this  oligarchical  institution,  Oxford 
hat  to  thank  Archbishop  Laud,  the  enemy  of  every 
liberal  institution.  The  establishment  of  this  body 
may  be  considered  as  tbe  final  act  which  completed 
the  triumph  of  college  ascendancy  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  university  interests.  We  confess  that  we 
are  not  friendly  to  tbe  plan  of  placing  the  entire 
power  of  the  university  In  the  hands  of  convocations. 
As  the  uaiversity  is  in  law  a  lay  corporation,  we 
object  to  the  universities  being  governed  by  a  body, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  consists  of  clergymen  ; 
for,  while  this  is  the  case,  the  universities  will  only 
exist  a«  a  mere  appendage  to  the  church.  TV'e  would 


return  to  tho  old  form  of  different  faculties,  with  co- 
ordinate power,  as  tbe  least  Uablo  to  objection.  But 
any  system  of  government  would  be  bettor  than  that 
of  the  present  incompetent  board.  Our  readers  will 
be  surprised  when  we  tell  them  that  the  possession 
of  science  or  learning  is  no  necessary  qualification 
for  the  head  of  a  collegp,  at  least  at  Oxford.  In 
making  an  election,  the  learning  or  scientific  at- 
tainments of  tho  candidates  is  one  of  the  last  things 
which  tho  fellows  think  of.  We  state  a  thing  which, 
to  Oxford  men,  is  quite  notorious.  To  this  body, 
devoid  of  all  scientific  life,  and  scientific  power,  is 
entrusted  the  government  of  the  university.  We 
can  assure  our  readers  that  several  of  these  parties 
(it  would  be  offensive  to  name  them,)  arc  by-words 
ior  stupidity  and  incompetency  at  Oxford.  Who 
can  wonder  if  tho  university  goes  to  ruin  under 
such  government?  Out  of  the  twenty-four  Ox- 
ford heads,  only  four  are  men  of  any  name  or 
celebrity  in  the  literary  world.  AVho  would  have 
believed  that  the  university  of  Oxford  was  go- 
verned by  twenty- four  governors,  only  four  or  five 
of  whoso  members  enjoyed  anything  approach- 
ing to  a  literary  reputation,  and  only  two  of  whom 
are  known  among  the  continental  univerditius? 
Alas  for  an  university  which  is  thus  governed  ! 
If  a  smaller  body  than  the  convocation  is  needful 
to  give  the  initiative  to  measures — and  we  think 
that  such  a  body  is  required — surely  it  ought  to  be  a 
body  of  men  of  eminout  literary  attainments.  The 
whole  body  does  not  number  one  scientific  man 
amoD^  them.  Of  all  the  Oxford  men  with  whom 
we  have  associated,  we  have  only  heard  one  opi- 
nion, that  tho  Board  of  the  Iloads  of  Houses  is 
uttorly  incompetent  to  govern  the  univeraity. 

To  one  very  glaring  abuse,  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  appearance  of  our  last  number,  wo  cannot 
help  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public.  We  have 
been  M'atching  the  public  papers,  hoping  to  see  tho 
announcement  that  the  individual  in  whose  favour  it 
exists  had  hims<>lf  become  the  corrector  (jf  it;  but 
we  fear  that  such  self-denial  is  not  to  bo  found  in 
human  nature.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  Regius 
professorship  of  pastoral  theology  was  founded,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  by  the  auLhorily  of 
which  it  was  to  be  endowed  with  a  canonry  of  Christ 
Church  on  the  firbt  vacancy.  The  uuiveraity,  in  the 
meantime,  was  to  provide  a  stipend  for  the  profes- 
sor. The  llev.  K.  Ogilvie  was  appoluted  tho  firtt 
professor.  This  gentleman  had,  a  few  years  before, 
been  presented  by  the  late  primate  with  the  valu- 
able living  of  Ross,  worih  £1800  per  annum,  and 
with  a  population  ot'  nearly  4000.  The  professorial 
duties  of  course  obli<^ed  the  professor  to  be  non* 
resident  on  his  liviuj;  for  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year.  Wo  certainly  much  question  tho  wi&dom  of 
appointing  a  g^mtlcman  who  was  obliged  to  bo 
non-resident  from  an  important  charge,  to  lecture  on 
tho  due  discharge  of  the  duiiei  of  the  clerical  odlce, 
to  candidates  fur  the  Christian  ministry.  However 
carefully  provided  for  by  law,  it  must  have  looked 
spmethiug  like  a  burlesque,  to  hear  an  individual  dis- 
cussing the  due  performance  of  duties,  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  he  was  actually  evading.  Since  the 
appearance  of  our  last  article,  however,  the  canonry 
has  fallen  vacant.  Tbe  value  of  thit  piece  of  prefer* 
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ment  is  not  less  than  £1200  per  annum,  with  resi- 
dence. The  income  derived  from  these  two  pieces 
of  preferment  is  therefore  now  £2,500  per  annnm  ; 
and  the  worthy  professor,  while  lecturing  on  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  will  present  the  edify- 
ing spectacle  of  a  clergyman  uniting  plurality  and 
non-residence  in  his  own  person.  But  this  will  not 
prevent  the  professor  from  faithfully  discharging 
his  duties  ;  for  we  are  told  that  last  term  he  de- 
nounced the  sins  of  plurality  and  non-residenee  in 
terms  of  considerable  severity.  Really  such  a  speo- 
tacle  mnst  he  edifying,  and  attended  with  the  best 
possible  results  to  the  interests  of  religion  !  We 
heartily  commend  this  case  to  the  careful  conside- 
ration of  Mr.  Horsman.  A  professor,  a  pluralist, 
a  non-resident,  and  at  the  same  time  lecturing  on 
pastoral  duties,  and  possessing  half  the  income  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  we  think,  Is  too 
much  for  the  patient  enduranoe  of  the  Christian 
public ! 

But  the  friends  of  maintaining  the  present  sys- 
tem of  abuses  exclaim,  Let  the  nniversities  alone; 
they  will  reform  themselves.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  the  interference  of  the  State.  This  promise  has 
always  been  made  whenever  reform  is  strongly 
called  for,  and  has  invariably  been  broken.  Snoh 
is  the  universal  eondnot  of  all  those  who  profit  by 
abuses.  When  reform  is  imminent,  they  beoome 
penitent,  and  offer  to  reform  themselves;  and,  when 
the  danger  is  past,  return  to  their  old  practices. 
By  this  device  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  some  years 
ago,  burked  the  cry  for  nniversity  reform.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  when  the  Duke  made  the 
promise  in  question  he  had  any  intention  to  bring 
about  the  result  which  has  followed.  He  was, 
probably,  the  dupe  of  others,  who  nnderstood  how 
to  manage  these  matters  better  than  himself.  Re- 
forms were  promised.  The  public  put  the  univer- 
sity on  trial.  The  reforms  offered  were  a  mockery. 
The  public,  however,  were  hoodwinked,  and  things 
returned  to  their  former  footing.  Exactly  the  same 
tactics  are  being  had  recourse  to  at  present.  Re- 
forms are  again  being  promised  and  offered.  Yet 
so  strong  is  the  spirit  of  resistance,  even  to  these 
changes,  that  they  were  negatived  in  all  their  most 
important  particulars  by  a  small  majority  of  convo* 
cation.  A  fresh  effort  is,  we  understand,  to  be 
made  to  carry  the  proposed  reforms,  or  some  slight 
modification  of  them,  during  the  present  term. 
With  the  fear  of  a  royal  commission  before  the 
eyes  of  the  university,  wo  do  not  feel  sure  but  that 
these  new  statutes  may  be  carried,  as  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  We  must,  therefore,  express  our  opinion 
that  the  main  object  of  this  new  statute  is  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  strength  of  whose  cry 
can  no  longer  be  resisted,  and  that  the  reform,  if 
carried,  will  end  like  all  former  so-called  reforms 
made  by  the  nniversity  itself,  in  nothing. 

The  professed  object  of  this  proposed  reform  is, 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  present  system  and  ma- 
chinery untouched,  to  introduce  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy,  modem  history,  modem  languages,  and 
other  kindred  subjects,  and  to  add  examinations  in 
honours  in  each,  to  the  present  class  examinations. 
With  the  experience,  however,  which  the  mathe- 
matieal  class  list  has  supplied,  and  with  the  posi- 


tiTe  fact  befbre  us,  that  ont  of  between  S90  snd  900 
students, there  are  notabovetwenty-fi^e  whoesnwork 
a  quadratic  equation,  (for  such  is  about  the  annasl 
number  of  the  graduates  in  honours),  it  vers  vm- 
pie  credulity  to  augur  any  good  from  these  chacgei. 
If  you  wish  to  effect  any  real  ehange,  yoa  mast 
change  the  whole  system  pursued  at  Oxford.  Yon 
must  cease  to  confine  all  the  rewards  to  the  stodr 
of  the  classics.    Yon  must  cease  to  exert  the  vhok 
influence  of  the  uniTcrsity  In  one  direction.     The 
present  system  of  cramming  most  be  pot  an  end 
to.    The  professorial  system  must  be  re-establiibed. 
A  fresh  life  most  be  infosed,  else  your  refonn  may 
be  a  reform  on  paper,  but  it  will  get  no  iarther.  It 
will  serve  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  paMie; 
but  this  will  be  its  only  use.   A  mathematical  dsn 
list  already  exists  at  Oxford.    For  tiie  attainmeot 
of  many  public  situations,  the  importance  of  matiie- 
maticB  is  uniTcrsally  acknowledged.     To  ill  tiie 
office  of  masters  of  public  schools,  a  certain  portion 
of  mathematics  is  absolutely  reqaired.     8^11,  vbil 
is  the  actual  state  of  mathematical  studies  In  Oi- 
ford  ?    No  more  than  from  twenty  to  Hiirty  of  her 
students  whom  she  annually  senda  out  can  go  be- 
yond the  working  a  quadratic  eqoatkML      Sveh 
will  be  the  result  of  introducing  any  new  systea  of 
class  examination  at  Oxford,  and  continniBg  alea; 
with  it  the  existing  system. 

But  is  it  not  most  unreas<mable,  conaidcfing  ths 
nature  of  the  abuses  complained  o(  t»  think  that 
the  university  will  be  compeloBt  to  tlM  work  tf 
self-reformation  ?  It  is  only  contMuyetfag  all  hamsn 
experience  to  expect  it  The  abuses  of  which  ve 
complain  exist  for  the  sole  benefit  of  those  to  vbora 
the  origination  and  carrying  out  of  the  reform  vill 
be  entrusted.  Can  we  suppose  that  an  eAcieot 
reform  can  come  firom  parties  so  situated  ?  Tke 
system  of  private  tuition  puts  large  anma  Into  tke 
pockets  of  a  large  proportion  ef  the  rmdeal  iil- 
lows.  Can  we  suppose  that  they  wtt  establtik  & 
system  of  professorial  teaching  which  would  de- 
stroy their  power  and  importance.  Tlie  system  of 
college  elections  places  the  whole  patronage  al  tb^^ 
university  in  the  hands  of  the  same  partiea.  The 
predominance  of  the  present  subjects  of  study  places 
these  parties  at  the  head  of  the  university.  Tbe 
effectual  introduction  of  a  diferent  one  woald  de- 
pose them.  The  present  exclusive  ayateoi,  wherthj 
the  universities  are  confined  to  the  aristoenacy  and 
the  clergy,  provides  the  fellows  with  paCionsi,  and 
agreeable  companions.  An  enlarged  system  v£I 
provide  them  with  hard  labour,  and  less  aristecrs- 
tical  connections.  We  do  not  expect  to  ilod  saper- 
human  virtue  in  human  nature ;  and  thcwfere  «e 
do  not  expect  that  those  persons,  for  whsee  ezc)a- 
sive  benefit  Uiese  abuses  exist,  will  be  the  pertin 
to  redress  them,  until  the  whole  uniTersityhaa  base 
remodelled  by  an  authority  internal  to  ifesalf.  ae^ 
effectual  guarantees  hare  been  provided.  We  mk 
firmly  persuaded  that,  be  any  refonn,  hoveter 
cious,  eairied  ob  paper,  the  parties  who  vill 
tioally  work  this  reform  will  fio4  it  ansasy 
so  to  work  it,  that  it  will  be  oolhiBg  MUr  tkaa  a 
dead  letter. 

For  the  foUewing  reaaooi,  thetefot^  we  thisk  tka: 
a  royal  ooramiaatoa  enyht  |e  be  laitai  te 
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into  the  state  of  the  Qnireraities.  FlrBt,  heoause 
it  is  vain  to  hope  that  aoy  really  eiticieot  reform 
can  origioate  \rithin  themselves.  Secondly,  that  a 
fnll  inquiry  may  he  made  into  the  amount  of  the 
existing  endowments,  both  of  the  colleges  and  the 
nnlTersities  ;  the  purpose  for  which  these  endow- 
ments were  given,  and  the  degree  in  which  those 
purposes  are  fulfilled ;  and  to  suggest  a  plan  through 
irhieh  these  endowments  may  be  made  more  exten- 
ftivelj  useful  to  the  public,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
founders,  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  present 
times,  may  be  more  effectually  fulfilled.  Thirdly,  to 
suggest  a  plan  through  which  tho  present  absurd 
mode  ef  granting  degrees  for  pecuniary  consi- 
deration may  be  effectually  remedied,  and  degrees 
may  be  made  a  real  criterion  of  literary  merit. 
Fourthly,  to  inquire  into  the  whole  system  of  tuition ; 
to  examine  into  the  various  restrictions  by  which 
elections  to  fellowships  are  fettered ;  and  to  take 
effectual  means  for  the  restoration  of  an  efficient 
system  of  professorial  teaching.  Ei fthly ,  to  examine 
into  the  whole  question  of  the  expense  of  an  uni- 
Tersity  edaoation ;  and  to  take  measures  £or  reducing 


it  within  such  a  reasonable  amount  as  will  fully 
render  our  universities  available  for  the  education 
of  the  middle  classes  of  society.  Sixthly,  to  take 
measures  for  placing  the  study  of  tho  different 
sciences  on  a  footing  of  equality,  according  to  the 
relative  degree  of  their  importance.  LasUy,  to 
reconstruct  the  body  to  whom  the  government  of 
tliQ  university  is  entrusted  ;  and  to  provide  that  tlie 
chief  power  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  none  but  men 
oi  high  literary  and  scientific  attainmonts.  A  reform 
embracing  anything  sliort  of  these  seven  pouits,  we 
feel  assured,  will  be  a  failure,  and  tend  to  the  per- 
petuating of  existing  evils.  Such  a  reform  as  this, 
we  are  sure,  can  only  be  looked  for  from  tho  Crown 
and  Parliament,  and  not  from  the  agency  of  the 
universities  themselves,  who  have  neither  the  will, 
the  power,  nor  the  necessaiy  authority  to  accomplish 
it.  We  advise,  therefore,  all  our  friends  who  feel  an 
interest  in  university  reform,  to  petition  Parliament 
early  in  the  ensuing  session  ;  and  by  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion,  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  labouring  to  bring  about  the  con- 
summation of  so  desirable  a  result. 


MARY!    MARY! 


▲  LiJlENT. 


The  grass  is  long  above  tby  breu»t, 

The  day  is  o'er  tby  head; 
Pm  lying  on  thy  early  grave. 

Yet  caanot  think  tbee  dead; 
I  caniiot  think  that  from  my  love 

Thou  art  for  ever  fled — 
Mary!  Hary! 

Thou  faear'st  my  sobs—the  groans,  aaehMk'd, 

I  utter  for  thy  sake; 
Yet  all  to  mc's  a  weary  dream, 

From  which  I  eannot  break — 
A  ghastly  dream — a  fearful  dream; 

And  shall  I  never  wakeP — 
Mai^rl  Mary! 

No  more! — ^To  hear  thy  voice  no  more! — 

No  more  thy  smile  to  seel 
In  groans  Tve  said  it  o^t  and  o'er, 

Yet  cannot  think  'twill  be. 
How  can  I  think  that  thoa  art  gone, 

For  ever  gone  from  me? 
Maiy!  Mary! 

Throngb  life  to  live  without  thy  love — 

To  live,  and  live  alone; 
XHl  now,  that  thon  indeed  art  gont. 

It  was  a  thought  unknown. 
How  conld  I  dream  ot  losing  theeP 

My  own — my  fond — my  own 
Mary!  Mary! 


Why  art  thon  taksa  fron  my  loreP 

Ob,  Heaven !  what  «in  is  Btjns, 
That  thus,  in  the  f^ll  flush  of  life. 

Thou  shouldst  our  lives  untwine ; 
That  thus,  so  eariy — ere  her  time — 

Thou,  Heaven  I  shouldst  make  her  thincP 
fhffl  Mary! 

My  name  was  ever  on  thy  lips. 

When  life  was  dabing  fast. 
The  thought  of  me  was  with  thee,  h^ve. 

The  dearest,  and  the  hist. 
Oh,  tell  me,  in  the  dork  cold  grave 

From  thee  it  hath  not  past — 
Mary!  Mary! 

Was  it  for  this  I  left  thee,  love. 

For  many  a  weary  year, 
In  care,  to  struggle  on  to  wealth. 

That  but  for  thee  was  dear ; 
In  joy,  at  last,  to  seek  thee,  hv. 

And  And  thee  lying  here  P 
Mary!  Maiy! 

Hear  me,  thou  hope — ^thon  only  joy«- 

Thou  one  dream  of  my  heart ! 
Death  snnders  only  to  rejoin. 

Whate'er,  where'er  thou  art. 
Hear  thon  the  voice  of  my  despair, 
Not  long— not  long  wo  part, 
Mary!  Mary! 
Greenwich.  W.  Q,  Bmnvr. 


ASPIRATION. 


GiTi:  me  Power — ^I  would  fain 

Over  all  Creatbn  reign ; 

Earth  and  Heavan,  Fire^  Flood,  tad  Air< 

jUl  things  that  in  Being  share. 

Give  me  Pleasure — I  would  fill 
AU  my  senses,  and  distil 
From  each  sight,  nnd  touch,  ttsd  wwfA, 
&rtMV  thil  has  ao  hMad* 


Give  me  Wisdom — I  vonld  be 
Spiritual  and  godlike — tntf 
Knowing,  thinking,  u  the  soul 
Of  each  part  and  of  the  whole. 

Give  me  tkit — ^To  die,  and  know 
Nought  of  all  the  outward  shew ; 
Or,  to  be  for  onoe  aappUedy 
(Aad  in  Bsing)  49fii/itf, 


J.  G,  0. 
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The  return  of  MiidciuQisellc  Soutag  to  the  lycical 
stage,  through  circunistaaces  so  peculiar  and  uoforsoeD, 
Tery  naturally  awakens  a  more  ttian  ordluai-y  cuiiosity 
respecting  her.  Many  years  ago  slie  was  the  pride 
of  the  operatic  boards  throughout  Europe.  Her  voice 
was  magniiiceut,  her  person  and  manners  were  fasci- 
nating, and  she  had  formed  for  herself  a  st^ie  of  sing- 
ing altogether  sui  ^cnerU.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  tlie 
great  arts  of  dramatic  policy  to  trumpet  forth  the 
merits  of  favourite  singers,  so  as  to  excite,  and  some- 
times to  bewilder,  the  iutellects  of  those  whose  habitual 
pleasure  is  music.  We  remember  Mademoiselle  Son- 
tag's  first  appearance  in  Loudou.  She  had  previously, 
as  is  well  known,  gained  a  high  reputation  on  the 
continent,  by  singing  at  Parb,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
other  cities  of  Germany.  But  as  London  is  the  uUi- 
ma  Thule  of  musical  ambition,  her  career  would  have 
been  imperfect,  her  success  almost  trivial,  had  &he  not 
passed  the  Channel,  and  delighted  the  amateurs  of  the 
British  capital,  which,  without  a  figure  of  speech,  is 
the  greatest  centre  of  energy  and  intelligence  in 
Christendom. 

There  is  a  melancholy  interest  attached  to  her  late 
re-appearance.  Admired  for  her  beauty  and  her 
talents,  she  was  married  early  to  a  Sardinian  gCL  tie- 
man,  engaged  in  the  business  of  diplomacy,  who,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  in  a  short  time  witlulrew 
her  from  the  excitements  and  pleasures  of  public  life. 
She  then  formed  one  of  a  class  constantly  bccoiuiug 
more  and  more  numerous  in  European  society — we 
mean  ladles  who  have  l)een  transferred  from  the  stage 
to  the  drawing-room,  M'hich  some  regard  as  au  extra- 
ordinary and  fortunate  achievement.  We  have  our 
doubts  on  this  point.  It  may  not  be  desirable  at  the 
outset  to  be  placed  on  the  stage,  and  surrounded  by 
all  its  temptations,  all  its  gaieties,  all  its  excitcmCiits, 
and  all  its  dangers;  but  these  once  subdued  by  the 
force  of  habit,  or  neutralized  by  the  pure  love  of  art, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  life  so  full  of  charms,  and,  there- 
fore, so  difficult  to  be  quitted,  as  that  of  the  stage 
— we  mean  to  those  few  who  attain  pre-eminence 
there,  and  exercise  a  sort  of  sovereign  influence  over 
public  taste. 

Fame  of  all  kinds  is  intoxicating,  but  especially  that 
of  a  great  actor  or  singer,  who  looks  renown  face  to 
face,  as  it  were,  and  enjoys  in  person  that  which 
others  only  taste  proleptically,  by  throwing  themselves 
through  the  force  of  imagination  into  the  bright  circles 
of  futurity.  To  a  woman,  above  all  things,  young, 
beautiful,  susceptible,  celebrity  is  a  Circean  cup. 
She  beholds,  in  some  sort,  thousands  at  her  feet — she 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  perfumed  with  applause — the 
whole  public  is  but  as  an  echo  to  repeat  her  praises  per- 
petually. All  who  feel,  and  many  thousands  who  only 
affect  to  feel,  the  pleasures  imparted  by  music — all 
who  have  a  voice  in  society,  or,  still  more  bewitching, 
who  can  give  permanence  to  their  eloquent  admiration 
through  the  press,  unite  in  accomplishing  her  apotheosis. 

When,  therefore,  through  love,  or  any  other  pas- 
sion, she  is  snatched  from  this  mimic  world,  this  blaze 
of  admiration,  this  inexpressibly  sweet  and  soothbg 
Atmosphere,  to  be  removed  to  the  caha  and  quietude 


of  domestic  life,  the  diange  ia  too  frequently  foOoved 
by  poignant  diaappointment  and  regret.  The  exist* 
ence  of  a  great  aotress  or  singer  is  external.  Ail  she 
does  is  to  produce  effect  on  otJiera.  Her  tafeoU  nar, 
in  fact,  be  said  to  bo  latent  or  invisRde,  till  they  m 
called  into  activity,  and  rendered  palpable  Iqf  ihe  pv»- 
seaco  of  applauding  multitudes.  No  painiker  vmU 
create  a  gallery  of  pictures  if  all  the  reet  of  the  wM 
were  blind.  No  man  would  give  up  bis  sights  aod 
days  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  if  the  mosie  of  la 
periods  were  to  be  displayed  before  a  deaf  or  uoap- 
predating  audience.  Still  leas,  ilierefbrc,  woald  a 
singer  cultivate  assiduously  all  the  reaooroes  of  ker 
voice,  and  almost  convert  herself  iuto  a  Here  veil- 
spring  of  sound,  were  she  not  to  be  lepaii  by  the 
simultaneous  admiration  of  brilliant  mI  geafiraas 
audiences,  who  have  wealth,  distinction,  tmd  hmt  at 
their  command. 

It  ia  commonly  believed  thai  Maidbmoiscile  Soibf 
abandoned  the  stage  without  reluctanoK,  and  vblta- 
tariiy  gave  herself  up  tx>  the  obsearity  of  ordi> 
nary  life.  She  herself,  however,  is  deeply  ounscioas, 
we  are  sure,  that  this  is  a  grievous  eiror.  Ll  thi 
glimpses  we  obtain  of  her  aubaeqneni  career,  we  dis- 
cover irrefragable  proofs  that  she  perpetually  sighed 
for  tlie  enjoyment  of  publieity.  Consequently,  tfaoogk 
the  causes  of  her  re-appearanoe  caauot  bnt  be  paiahl 
to  her,  wc  make  no  doubt  that^  when  the  hepi^sioaKnt 
arrived,  she  again  trod  the  stage  with  rapiore^liloeooe 
who  escapes  from  long  imprisonment  to  liheriy,  or 
ascends  from  the  dim  eclipse  of  defeat  t<o  vietary  aad 
the  exercise  of  power.  This  is  the  event  of  her  Itfe  oa 
which,  were  we  her  friend,  we  should  be  most  indiBed 
to  congratulate  her.  Like  a  star  long  hidden  by  thick 
elouds,  she  has  now  emerged  once  more  into  the  clear 
bright  heaven,  and  sheds  radiance  Car  and  wide  aroazid 
her.  As  the  Countess  de  Rossi,  she  may  have  tasted 
all  that  equable  pleasure  and  satisfaction  ^udi  a  ro 
tired  and  quiet  life  can  bestow;  hut  as  Hemietta 
Sontag,  the  prima  donna  of  the  opera-house,  she  pro- 
bably enjoys,  at  times  at  least,  a  rapturoos  delight, 
altogether  unknown  to  other  women.  This  would  un- 
doubtedly be  her  confession,  could  she  be  brought  to 
disclose  her  secret  thoughts ;  and,  accordingly,  she  no 
doubt  finds,  as  well  as  the  public,  that  adversity  "oft 
bears  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head." 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  merits  of  this 
distinguished  singer,  who  has  been  pbioed  in  panlH 
with  Madame  Pasta,  Malibran,  and  Jenny  Lind.  These 
comparisons  arc  generally  ridiculous,  because  Uogaase 
supplies  no  medium  for  conveying  correctly  to  otbeis 
our  impressions  of  singiog.  When  we  arc  speaking  of 
a  voice  which  those  to  whom  we  speak  have  not  heoni, 
the  most  elaborate  and  learned  critique  will  iaii  in  tk 
attempt  to  impart  a  true  idea  of  it.  We  m^  describe 
the  amount  of  pleasure  wo  have  reoe^red;  to  maj 
enter  iuto  details  respecting  it;  we  may  he  ebquest; 
we  may  exhaust  the  terms  of  admiration;  but,  vhen 
all  this  has  been  done,  our  hearers  or  readers  will  on)/ 
be  able  to  gather  generally  thai  we  have  bees  ex- 
tremely delighted.  Of  Madame  Pasta,  for  am^ 
now  that  she  has  disappeared  from  the  stage,  it  is  is* 
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possible  to  give  to  opera-goers  any  conception.  What 
the  Toice  is,  we  know  not,  save  tibat  it  is  a  power  to 
oaosc  certain  peculiar  yibrations  in  the  air,  which,  strik- 
ing on  our  sensorinm,  give  rise  to  sensations  which  are 
not  afterwards  to  bo  represented  by  ideas.  Music  is 
almost  enelnsiwly  a  matter  of  sensation,  and  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  intellect.  It  produces  a 
peonliar  oondition  of  our  ner^rous  system ;  it  occasions 
an  agreeable  motion  in  our  anitnid  spirits ;  it  excites 
our  feelings ;  it  awakens  our  sympathies ;  it  connects 
itself  with  innumerable  associations,  and  stirs  all  the 
world  ol  passion  within  us ;  but  the  means  by  which  it 
exercises  tkis  power  defy  analysis,  and  even  lie  beyond 
the  teack  of  conjecture.  The  most  subtle  metapliysics 
eannot  descend  into  that  abyss,  so  that  we  must  be 
content  to  enjoy  the  pleasure,  without  knowing  whence 
it  eonieth^  or  whither  it  goeth. 

Whe&  persons  in  society  talk  of  the  opera,  especially 
if  they  kave  the  misfortune  to  possess  a  smattering  of 
■msioal  knawkdge,  you  often  feel  ashamed  to  experi- 
ence any  f^leasnre  in  common  with  thorn,  they  are  so 
intensely  silly.  Affecting  to  be  pre-eminently  familiar 
ifith  all  great  singers,  they  talk  of  Pasta,  Soutag, 
and  Lind,  just  as,  were  they  politiciaus,  they  would 
prate  about  Palmerston,  Talleyrand,  or  Mettemich. 
Often  and  often  do  they  suggest  a  pungent  quotation 
from  Shakspeare — 

**  The  fool  hitK  planted  in  his  memory 
An  amy  of  good  vorda/* — 

for,  with  their  "contralto,"  their  "soprano,"  and  their 
"mesBO-soprano,"  they  bother  yon  by  the  hour.  Thcj 
do  not  hear  musio  to  enjoy  it,  but  to  dissertate  about 
it.  Mademoiselle  Sontag  is  to  them  not  a  source  of 
pleasure,  but  a  topic.  They  carry  their  tablets  to  the 
opera-house,  that  they  may  set  down  those  trite  obser- 
Tations  which  they  can  afterwards  dole  forth  among 
persons  of  their  own  calibre  in  society.  Nothing  cau 
exceed  the  airs  of  superiority  which  one  of  tliis  class 
of  persons  feels,  when  be  asks  you  if  you  have  heard 
Lind  or  Sontag,  and  feels  sure  you  wiU  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  is  then  in  a  state  of  mental  extacy ;  and 
if  yon  care  less  for  the  truth  than  for  a  joke,  you  will 
hnmour  him,  that  you  may  see  his  little  mind  over- 
flowing with  gratification.  Yet  these  individuals  help 
to  make  up  the  singers*  world,  which  possibly,  but  for 
them,  would  be  extremely  limited ;  for  the  true  lovers 
of  music,  like  the  true  lovers  of  all  other  arts,  are  few 
indeed.  We  have  been  at  the  opera-house  in  com- 
pany with  persons  of  this  stamp,  who,  instead  of  yield- 
ing themselves  up  for  the  time  to  the  witchery  of  soug, 
bare  been  but  laboriously  exhibiting  their  musical 
leamiog ;  affecting  to  detect  faults  in  the  most  exqui- 
site passages,  and  worrying  us  to  death  with  their  own 
theories  of  what  the  thing  ought  to  have  been.  This 
is  partieularly  the  case  with  Mademoiselle  Sontag's 
oounirymen,  who,  because  they  have  the  most-  unmu- 
sical iaagnage  in  Europe,  think  themselves  entitled  to 
pronounce  judgment,  es  cathedra,  upon  all  others,  as 
veil  as  upon  music  itself. 

Bnt  from  these  let  us  now  turn  to  the  professional 
career  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  who  was  born  at 
GoblentK  on  the  3d  of  January,  1809.  The  date  of 
her  birth  reminds  us  of  a  strange  theory  which  was 
started  some  few  years  ago  by  one  of  the  public  jour- 
iuds»  which  was,  that  all  persons  of  superior  genius 
bad  been  bom  in  wintefi  aixd  pirtiooliirly  in  the  month 


of  Januaiy.  The  writer  looked  carefully  througb  bio- 
grcqphical  dictionaries,  and  found  sufficient  instances 
to  satisfy  his  own  mind ;  and  many  other  writers  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  ingeniously  supported  his 
views.  After  a  short  time  it  was  recollected  that 
Shakspeare  was  bom  on  the  23d  April ;  and,  without 
any  further  ceremony,  the  notion  was  dismissed.  The 
ancient  Greeks  had  a  different  theory,  which  was  that 
the  best  time  to  be  born  was  about  September  or 
October,  as  the  best  time  to  get  married  was  in  January. 
Fancy  may  amuse  itself  with  such  considerations,  but 
experience  shows  that  every  month  in  the  year  has 
produced  its  great  men  and  women  also,  though  phi- 
losophy, if  properly  set  upon  the  track,  might  possibly 
discover  reasons  why  one  month  should  produce  more 
genius  than  another. 

Henrietta  Sontag's  parents  were  in  obscure,  if  not 
in  humble  circumstances,  as  she  is  said  to  have  been 
descended  from  a  family  of  artists,  of  whom  the  utmost 
that  can  be  affirmed  seems  to  be  that  it  was  respect- 
able. Her  biogmphcrs  are  much  too  pompous  to  bo 
communicative  or  satisfactory.  Forgetting  they  have 
to  relate  a  life,  they  endeavour  to  compose  an  eulogium« 
whicii  they  divide  between  her  beauty  and  her  talents, 
not  knowing  exactly  to  which  to  give  the  preference. 
If  they  will  take  our  word  for  it,  we  will  deliver  them 
at  once  from  that  dilemma  by  informing  them  that  she 
never  was  beautiful,  though  she  possessed  a  vciy  pleas- 
ing countenance  and  pretty  figure.  But  beauty  is  rare 
in  Germany,  and,  therefore,  a  little  may  be  allowed  to 
go  a  great  way.  Mademoiselle  Sontag  had  something 
about  her  more  fascinating  than  physical  beauty.  We 
mean  the  witchery  of  genius,  which  would  have  com- 
municated to  features  much  inferior  to  hers  an  irresis- 
tible charm. 

We  arc  told  that  at  five  years  of  age  she  already  be 
gan  to  give  proofs  of  her  musical  talents,  while  at  seven 
she  obtained  a  reputation  for  beauty.  This  is  ri- 
diculous. S!ic  was  no  doubt  a  pretty  child;  and  as  she 
had  even  then  begun  to  be  a  public  character,  her  pret- 
tiness  was  generally  noticed  in  her  neighbourhood. 
The  biographies  we  have  seen  are  extremely  mys- 
terious in  their  revelations;  relating,  for  example,  that 
her  mother  used  to  place  her  ou  a  table  to  sing  to  a 
circle  of  friendly  neighbours,  or  the  authorities  of  the 
city,  or  even  to  the  nobility  of  the  district.  If  her 
father  was  a  poor  artist,  how  came  he  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  authorities  or  Xlm  nobility;  and  where,  how, 
and  when,  was  she  perched  ou  a  table  to  sing?  Most 
people  are  aware  of  what  miglity  consequence  nobility 
is  thought  to  be  of  in  Germany.  There  a  nobleman 
is  necessarily  an  accept  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 
His  acquaintance  with  music  i.s  iunate,  and  the  voices 
he  admires  immediately  become  superhumanly  sweet. 
This,  thcrefore,wasthefircthat  ripened  Henrietta  Sontag. 
With  her  arms  hanging  beside  her,  her  eye  on  a  fly 
crawling  across  the  window,  or  watching  a  butterfly 
flitting  from  flower  to  flower  without,  she  was  beheld 
by  some  illustrious  unknown,  executing  the  grand  aria 
of  "The  Queen  of  Night,"  in  ''The  Magic  Flute." 
Would  that  some  sensible  persou  had  witnessed  and 
described  these  things!  We  should  then  have  been 
able  to  appreciate  the  effect  produced  by  the  little 
girl's  voice,  the  power  and  richness  of  which  we  do 
not  comprehend  a  bit  the  better  for  comparing  it  to 
monntain  rilla. 
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Jeanj  Lind  has  eiyoyed  the  adTUitage  of  possess- 
ing a  more  enlightened  and  observing  drcle  of  friends 
than  Henrietta  Sontag,  whose  life  would  be  highly 
interesting  if  written  bj  a  man  of  sense,  with  the  pro* 
per  materials  at  his  disposal.  From  the  ordinary 
sketehes  put  forward,  we  learn  very  little.  They  moye 
through  her  biography  by  leaps  and  bounds,  skipping 
four  or  five  years  at  a  time;  and  that,  too,  when  it  is 
most  important  to  know  what  was  the  trainiog  of  the 
voice,  what  the  system,  if  any,  of  diet,  what  the  collateral 
instruction  she  received  from  those  around  her.  Her 
parents,  we  are  told,  were  too  judicious  to  think  of  de- 
riring  pro6t  from  exhibiting  their  child  as  an  infant 
wonder  through  the  opera  managers  of  Germany — ^a 
phrase  of  exquisite  vagueness — who  were  eager  to 
secure  her  services,  each  for  his  own  theatre. 

One  thing  we  distinctly  discover,  namely,  that  she 
was  brought  up  in  a  sort  of  musical  hotbed,  since 
already,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  a  part  entitled  "  The 
Little  Daughter  of  the  Danube  **  was  written  expressly 
for  her;  and  in  this  she  performed  at  the  theatre  of 
Darmstadt,  no  doubt  with  unbounded  applause,  for  the 
Germans  are  as  liberal  of  praise  to  their  own  country- 
women as  they  are  sometimes  grudging  of  it  to  stran- 
gers. There  must,  however,  have  been  in  this  ex- 
hibition sometliing  upon  the  whole  unsatisfactory; 
otherwbe,  wc  can  scarcely  believe  that  parents  who 
are  injudicious  enough  to  permit  so  premature  a  display 
would,  immediately  after^vards,  have  exhibited  the 
prudence  necessary  to  withdraw  her  from  the  '*  heat 
of  theatres,  and  the  warmth  of  admiratioo,"  and  trans- 
port her  to  the  conservatory  of  Prague.  Prodigies 
are  always  great  nuisances,  especially  to  themselves. 
Nothing  is  beautiful  but  what  is  natural ;  and  it  is 
highly  unnatural  to  force  a  child  into  the  situation  of 
a  woman,  and  expect  from  her  the  impersonation  and 
expression  of  passions  which  she  has  never  felt,  and 
therefore  can  neither  understand  nor  realise  to  others. 
To  a  certain  extent,  Henrietta  Sontng  was  preserved 
from  this  humiliation ;  though,  in  common  with  many 
other  celebrated  singers,  she  was  several  times  brought 
forward  too  early,  and  owed  her  success  more  to  the 
indulgence  than  to  the  judgment  of  her  critics. 

Much  has,  no  doubt,  been  written  on  the  musical 
education  of  Germany,  which,  until  recently,  had  scarcely 
anything  but  music  on  which  habitually  to  pride  itself. 
But  we  are  yet  greatly  in  the  dark  respecting  those 
methods  of  voice-training  which  succeed  so  well  in 
that  country.  Wc  are  accordingly  unable  to  appre- 
ciate, save  by  the  result  of  the  instructions  received  by 
Mademoiselle  Sontag,  whetiier  at  Darmstadt  or  Prague. 
We  know  not  how  to  distinguish  between  what  was 
contributed  by  nature  and  what  was  effected  by  art. 
We  only  know  that  in  three  years  Henrietta  had  made 
great  progress  in  her  studies,  and  was  led  to  aspire  to 
make  a  figure  on  those  boards  where  the  "Marriage  of 
Figaro"  and  the  "  Clemciize  di  Tito"  were  first  pro- 
duced by  Mozart. 

We  now  come  to  an  epoch  in  Mademoiselle  Sontag's 
life.  Scarcely  had  she  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
when,  through  the  illness  of  the  principal  prima  dvnna 
of  the  Prague  opera,  she  was  called  upon  to  make  her 
debut  in  earnest  as  a  public  singer.  Her  parents,  we 
are  told,  now  no  longer  felt  any  objection  to  her  ap 
pearing  definitively  on  the  stage — conceivings  appa- 
rently, that  a  girl  of  fourteen  is  fully  capable  of  pro- 


jectaig  hersdf  isid  ike  pasaK»A  of  irtm^  likiit  m 
they  are  represented  m  opera  bonaes^  whoe  the  soirowt 
of  the  heart  are  set  to  music,  and  peofde  Uagh,  oj, 
rave,  make  love,  stab,  and  die,  sbging.  "  Ckatd^ 
i^HJouny  as  they  say  in  France,  ^'nimparief  tdhm^ 
meBsieun  ei  metdamei,  sahons  ramour.'*  There  is 
nothing  like  it.  So  thought  the  Prague  ma&igeis; 
and  little  Henrietta,  at  oni;e  transformed  into  aheroJne, 
was  ealled  upon  to  do  her  part  in  "Jean  de  Paris.'' 

But  on  the  lyric  stage,  as  the  knowing-^nes  6xpr^ 
it,  it  is  impcssible  to  make  lore,  or  sing  about  it,  nstil 
you  ore,  or  appear  to  be,  of  a  certain  height.  Henrietta 
was  too  short  by  four  inches  for  lore ;  but  this  did  not 
signify.  There  was  a  mighty  Hellenist  at  Prague,  \rlM, 
in  his  profound  researches  into  antiquity,  had  dis- 
oovered  that  the  Greek  actors  wore  the  Kothomos 
when  they  desired  to  represent  gods  or  goddesses ; 
personages  who,  of  course,  were  a  little  taller  tl&u 
we.  This  extraordinary  genius  suggested  that  Hen- 
rietta should  weat,  cork  hccb ;  and  eke  soles,  we  pre- 
sume, otherwise  four  inches  of  heel  m^ht  have  been 
inconvenient.  By  erudite  investigations  into  the  his- 
tory of  France,  it  was  also  found  that  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XY.  wore  high -heeled  shoes,  and  djed 
them  red.  Behold,  then,  the  whole  difficulty  gOft  orer, 
and  Henrietta  mounted  on  the  Kothntnos,  before  all  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  Prague,  who  must  of  necessitj 
have  been  extremely  delighted.  We  shonld,  ccrtainlY, 
have  been  much  gratified  to  haye  seen  her  ou  that 
night  as  Princess  of  Navarre,  with  her  high  Yennillioa 
heels  and  short  petticoats.  But  tho  Bohemians  s&« 
her,  and  were  enchanted,  as  all  German  popolatioQs 
are  bound  to  be  with  a  musical  prodigy.  They  would 
otherwise  be  no  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world— 
their  chief  distinction  consisting  in  that  high  de^ 
of  mock  enthusiasm  which  they  can,  at  any  time,  get 
up  to  order. 

They  who  are  profoundly  versed  in  operatio  bistoiy 
will,  no  doubt,  know  all  about  Gerstener,  of  whose 
merits,  or  performances,  our  knowledge  is  rather 
slight.  He  was,  nevertheless,  oonsidered,  m  his  daj, 
a  great  man  at  Prague,  where,  like  other  great  meo, 
he  would  seem  to  have  treated  the  public  rather 
cavalierly,  it  being  his  custom  to  act  very  carekssls 
on  ordinary  occasions ;  but  when  he  perceived  the 
sort  of  voice  possessed  by  the  little  cork-heded 
heroine,  against  whom,  properly  speaking,  he  ^sa 
pitted,  the  man  of  faces  and  grimaces  made  a  ^rt^ 
effort,  fearing  he  might,  otherwise,  lose  ground  in 
public  estimation.  In  fact,  Henrietta  Sontag's  voice 
soon  awakened  him  from  his  dream  of  false  securitj, 
and  warned  him  that  if  he  would  be  tolerated  an; 
longer,  he  must  do  his  best.  Por  many  nights  did 
little  Henrietta  figure  on  vermillion  cork  as  Princes^^ 
of  Navarre,  delighting,  as  at  Coblentz,  the  anihorities 
of  the  town,  and  the  nobility  of  the  district,  as  ifi 
will  readily  believe  who  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
hear  her. 

It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  Gcrroany  ia  go* 
vemed  by  the  fiddlestick-^not  the  people  only,  bat 
bishops^  margraves,  kings*  kaisars,  and  all.  l^o  sooner 
had  the  Imperial  Court  heard  of  the  little  oork-hceled 
prodigy  of  Prague,  than  an  order  w^as  sent  down  to 
deprive  the  Bohemians  of  thehr  favourite^  vhO|  next 
year,  therefore,  made  her  appearanoe  at  YJeaaa;  ai 
in  conjuJictioa  with  her  jodiwAiia  parental  s^  f^ 
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proofa  of  an  astoiiiahiiig  pfttrioiism.  FigamtiveLy  or 
noancially  speaking,  there  were  giaats  is  the  k&d  in 
those  days  as  well  as  in  ours.  One  of  H6nri6tta*s  bio- 
graphers talks  of  "  Kings  of  Railways^*'  and  "  Colossi 
of  Rhodes,"  and  then  proceeds  to  state  that  in  that 
particular  section  of  our  century  there  were  co- 
lossal managers  in  Italy,  among  whom  Barbaja  was 
chief.  Justice  is  scarcely  done  to  this  gentleman.  It 
is  rashly  taken  for  granted  that  he  owed  his  success 
to  his  cash.  But  we,  who  deal  forth  equal  justice  to 
all  mankind,  dG:>ire  to  know  how  he  earned  this  cash ; 
whether  it  was  not  by  understanding  his  business, 
and  performing  assiduously  the  duties  attached  to  it. 

Barbaja^  it  seems,  was  a  sort  of  princely  theatrical 
monopolist,  who  had  a  palace  on  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
where  he  imprisoned  musical  geniuses  iu  upper  rooms, 
as  Solomon  of  old  imprisoned  genii  in  copper  bottles. 
There,  iu  the  upper  rooms  we  mean,  not  in  the  botlles, 
they  wrote  operas,  fanned  during  their  work  with  the 
backs  of  music-books,  by  little  boys.  With  these 
Barbaja  would  theu  electrify  Europe,  until  fortime 
descended  to  him,  as  Jupiter  did  to  Dan  tie,  in  a  golden 
shower.  We  can  discover  no  utility  in  disparaging  the 
genius  of  this  enterprising  Neapolitan  adrenturer,  who, 
in  lS24:j  was  lessee  of  the  principal  German  and  Italian 
theatres.  Managers,  it  is  supposed,  had  need,  in  our 
days,  of  much  greater  talent  than  iu  those  early  piping 
days  of  peace,  when  great  singers  were  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries,  and  great  musical  composers  almost  as 
rife.  We  do  not  see  this.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
Barbaja  displayed  more  genius,  than  all  the  managers 
now  living  put  together,  though  he  failed  in  tempting 
Henrietta  into  Italy,  where  she  would  probably  have 
improved  her  voice,  as  well  as  her  style  of  singing, 
magnificent  as  both  are. 

When  Barbaja  arrived  at  Vicuna,  he  immediately, 
of  coarse,  heard  of  the  "  wonder'* — to  adopt  musical 
language — and,  in  spite  of  his  antipathy  to  the  harsh 
Teutonic  jargon,  went  to  the  German  opera  to  hear 
her  sing.  Of  course  he  was  enchanted,  and  made  her 
a  handsome  offer,  provided  she  would  accompany  him 
into  the  sunny  regions  of  the  South.  To  thl« 
her  parents  very  wisely  objected,  since  at  the  time  she 
was  much  too  young  for  the  experiment  not  to  hare 
been  hazardous.  Other  considerations  may  also  have 
had  their  weight.  At  any  rate,  Barbaja  was  this 
time  doomed  to  encounter  disappointment;  and  from 
that  day  to  the  present.  Mademoiselle  Sontag  has 
never  traversed  the  Alps  in  her  professional  capacity. 
Fortunately  for  her  fame,  however,  some  concession 
was  made  to  the  Neapolitan  manager;  that  is,  she  was 
permitted  to  sing  in  the  Italian  opera  at  Vienna. 

On  the  occasion  of  Henrietta's  removal  to  the 
Carinthia  at  Vienna,  mention  is  made  by  the  bio- 
graphers of  Madame  Fodor;  and  an  expression  is,  in 
80  doing,  made  use  of,  that  may  excite  some  reflection. 
That  distinguished  prima  donna,  it  is  said,  is  still  re- 
membered by  the  old  habitues  of  her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
And  is  this  the  fame  of  a  great  singer  ?  How  many 
of  those  hahitiKs  remain?  How  rapidly  will  the  circle 
of  Madame  Fodor*s  memory  diminish  until  it  is  atlength 
extinguished  with  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  habitues? 
Poor  kdy!  When  she  heard  Henrietta  Skmtag  sing 
at  the  Carinthia^  she  exchumed,  "  Had  I  h^  voice,  I 
trould  hold  the  whole  world  at  my  feet !"  What  an 
eccentric  idea!     What  tsnity!     The  whole  world 


meant  the  few  musieal  persons  who  frequented  the 
opera;  few,  we  mean,  comparatively.  Bat  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  fame  of  a  singer  is  fleeting,  is  it  vital 
and  delightful  while  it  lasts.  The  singer  has  no  timd 
to  think  of  futurity,  of  the  iuteritlitiable  succession  of 
coming  ages,  of  the  innumerable  Causes  which  mtst 
conspire  to  quench  her  name^  and  overwhelm  it  with 
oblivion.  She  ministers  pleasure  to  tens  of  thousands 
while  she  lives,  and,  fortunately  for  her,  she  is  not 
gifted  in  general  with  sufficient  power  of  reflection  to 
look  forward  and  anticipate  the  darkness  that  must,  in 
a  short  time,  engulph  her  power. 

Should  Germany  ever  awaken  in  reality  from  the 
political  dream  in  which  it  has  hitherto  lain  oppressed, 
and  half  strangled  by  the  nightmare  of  monarchy, 
many  of  its  cities  will  probably  contend  for  the  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  Eobert  Blum,  though  the  in- 
famy of  having  been  his  place  of  martyrdom  will  cling 
everlastingly  to  Vienna.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
nearly  the  only  talent  that  awakens  the  rivalry  of  Ger- 
man cities  is  that  of  a  singer  or  composer.  The 
PrussiauSj  it  is  said,  are  proud.  Or  were  formerly,  that 
Mademoiselle  Sontag  was  born  at  Goblentz,  rcudercd 
notorious  iu  other  days  by  the  assembling  there  of 
French  emigrants,  to  plot  and  conspire  against  liberty. 
As  a  Prussian,  Henrietta  was  invited  to  Berlin,  and 
there  for  a  time  steeped  in  elysium  the  ears  of  those 
effeminate  dilettanti,  who  seem  to  have  mistaken 
music  for  morality,  and  a  rage  for  the  opera>  for  pa- 
triotism. This,  of  course,  was  no  fault  of  Mademoiselle 
Sontag.  It  was  not  her  mission  to  regenerate  her 
fatlieriand.  As  she  could  afford  delight  to  the  idle 
public,  she  was,  and  ought  to  be  satisfied,  because 
that  was  her  profession,  that  was  what  she  aimed  at, 
and  that,  it  must  be  owned,  she  accomplished  tri- 
umphantly. 

But  the  Berliners  were  not  destined  long  to  re- 
tain their  fascinating  countrywoman,  who,  yielding 
to  the  solicitations  of  Bochefoucault,  backed  by 
those  of  Kossini,  accepted  an  engagement  in  Paris, 
whither  she  repaired,  after  having  reaped  a  golden 
harvest  in  the  Bhenish  provinces,  and  in  Holland. 
The  French  capital  under  the  Restoration  is  well 
known  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Circean  sty,  in  which 
all  the  vices  were  cultivated  to  perfection,  and 
royalty  reigned  over  hearts  dead  to  everything  but  the 
sense  of  voluptuousness.  Millions  would  theu  have 
been  cheerfully  given  by  the  Court  to  any  one  who 
should  have  invented  a  new  pleasure.  Among  this 
effeminate  rabble,  noble  and  ignoble.  Mademoiselle 
Sontag  excited  for  awhile  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
The  madness  we  have  seen  prevail  on  the  subject  of 
Jenny  Lind  was  diffused  through  Paris  by  Sontag, 
whose  name  was  in  every  mouth,  and  for  whose  merits 
there  were  tou  thousand  dandies  ready  to  fight  so  mauy 
harmless  duels !  This  was  just  three  years  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbons — before  that  epicurean  and 
degraded  race  had  been  driven  for  ever  from  power ; 
for,  though  a  second  restoration  shoidd  be  effected  to- 
morrow, instead  of  restoring  them  to  power,  it  would 
only  place  them  in  a  position  to  attract  and  concen- 
trate upon  themselves  the  contempt  of  France  and  all 
Europe. 

When  she  returned  to  Berlin,  a  scene  took  place  in 
Koenigstadht,  which,  while  it  illustrates  the  cidm  oou* 
rage  and  Belf-possettuon  of  Madlle.  Sontag,  shows,  it 
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the  same  time,  to  what  unmanly  excesses  the  rage  for 
unaic,  real  or  affected,  could  tbeu  han-y  a  German  au- 
dience. Because,  in  the  seai-ch  after  foH.une  and  re- 
putation, their  countrywoman  had  thought  proper  to 
exercise  her  talents  iu  Ibe  Prcr.ch  capital,  lliobc  silly 
Berliners  endeavoured  to  ovenvhehn  her  with  hisses 
and  contempt,  and  tried  to  extract  from  lier  a  ]5roniise, 
au  oath,  that  she  would  ^o  no  more  amonj?  the  hated 
foreigners.  Tho  auri  sacra  /u/fh'-f,  and  her  sclf-rc>ptcf, 
Loth  preserved  Mddlc.  Suntas:  from  viclJin^  to  this 
contemptible  persecution.  While  they  ytUed,  bel- 
lowed, and  hibscil,  she  stood  immovable  on  ilie  stage, 
determined  not  to  yield  a  jot ;  aud  whc-u  they  per- 
ceived the  scornful  supciioriiy  v.ith  which  bliC  treated 
them,  they  ihiunk  into  thembclves,  aud  suliercd  her 
to  display  her  distinguished  powers  for  their  amuse- 
ment. 

On  her  return  to  Paris,  she  met  and  became  inti- 
mate with  Alalibran,  whose  extraordinary  stylo  of  sing- 
ing afterwards  made  so  powerful  an  in.prcssion  un  the 
public  mind  in  this  country.  The  readers  of  Roman 
history  will  remember  how  rival  jockies  had  vast  fac- 
tions to  support  them  in  the  Eternal  City.  Such  per- 
sons will  experience  no  surprise  that,  among  the  indo- 
lent aud  voluptuous  citizens  of  Paris,  every  emincni 
prima  donna  has  her  party  ready  to  e^acrifice  the  repu- 
tations of  all  other  Ldies  at  her  shrine.  But  Mali- 
bran  and  Son  tag,  instead  of  studiously  exciting  tiiis 
absurd  feeling  among  their  admirers,  had  the  good 
sense  to  perceive  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  cul- 
tivate each  other's  friendship,  which  they  did,  to  the 
no  small  surprise  of  those  petty  agitators  who  consti- 
tute so  large  a  portion  of  a  singer's  audience,  and  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  spread  of  het  fame.  No  one 
who  has  heard  the  two  singers  can  fail  to  be  sensible 
how  vast  was  the  diQ'erence  between  their  stvlcs. 
Calm  aud  sweet,  and  possessing  consummate  skill, 
Madlle.  Sontag  displays  all  the  resources  of  art  iu  her 
impersonations  of  pahsion.  GirtcJ  with  a  superior 
understanding,  she  knows  how  to  represent  every  shade 
of  feeling  by  the  intonations  of  the  voice  ;  but,  in  her 
most  enthusiastic  moments,  she  is  acting  still.  She 
never  forgets  herself  in  the  character  she  assumes ;  but, 
by  obsen*ation  and  diligent  study,  has  acquired  the 
power  to  project  herself  succcsi^ivcly  into  a  variety  of 
parts,  with  immense  facility  and  Cuect.  Malibian,  on 
the  contrary,  fiery  aud  impetuous,  often  forgot  herself 
entirely,  and  was  hurried  away  irrcj^i^tihlT  by  the  illu- 
sions of  the  stage.  She  did  not  act,  but  lived  the 
part.  For  a  moment  she  was  what  she  seemed,  and 
her  voice — rich,  warm,  flexible,  and  full  of  power — 
poured  through  the  theatre  like  a  Hooil,  ngitating  every 
breast,  aud  inundating  it  with  pleasure. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  genius  to  be  gene- 
rous and  compassionate;  and  Madlle.  Sou^Rg  is  said 
to  have  always  possessed  this  quality  in  an  eminent 
degree.  Having,  in  her  early  yeiu-s,  known  wliat 
poverty  was,  she  has  always  cherished  a  lively  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor,  and  sought,  by  every  means  in  her 
power,  to  mitigate  their  sufi'erings.  This  is  better 
even  than  professional  success — to  triumph  is  to  enjoy 
personal  delight ;  but  to  distribute  largely  the  fruits 
of  that  triumph  among  the  poor,  to  shed  joy  and  glad- 
ness over  the  humble  hearth,  to  be  a  protector  to  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  a  friend  to  the  friendless  ; 
these  are  the  achievements  of  something  still  nobler 


than  genius  itself — they  belong  to  virtue  and  religioB, 
and  raise  the  mind  tlu^  perfonns  them  far  ibore  all 
conventional  greatness.  One  cold  night,  when  Madlle. 
Sontag  was  quitting  the  theatre,  still  full  of  the  deep 
emotion  inspired  by  her  having  perfonned  the  put  of 
Donna  Anna,  in  "Don  Giovanni,''  bhesaw,on  the  step 
I  of  a  door,  three  German  girls,  clustered  rouiKi  tbeir 
mot  her,  singing  the  songs  of  their  fatherland.  She  m 
immediately  attracted  tx>  the  group,  and,  on  draring 
near,  discovered  that  the  mother,  a  woman  of  aboii 
thirty,  had  once,  as  she  remembered,  been  a  singer  is 
the  theatre  at  Darmstadt.  All  persons  undentaadtbe 
love  of  conntrv — ail  know  what  it  is  to  hare  OBe*s 
patriotism  awakened  by  distress  in  a  foieign  had. 
Imagine  one  of  my  readers  hearing  an  acqnatBtjiiwf, 
however  slight  or  casual,  striking  up,^ 

"  My  heart*8  in  the  Ilighlxnds,  my  heart  is  not  here  * 

on  tlic  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Oronoko !  \fliat 
would  he  not  do  for  him 't  Would  not  Ins  purse  be 
out  iu  an  instant  ?  Would  he  not  take  the  maa  to  his 
iun,  aud  perform  on  some  scale,  small  or  great,  the 
part  of  the  good  Samaritan  ?  Madlle.  Sontag  at  least 
did  this.  She  asked  the  woman  where  she  Hved,  gave 
her  money,  and  left  her.  The  same  evening  a  trusty 
serva^dt  was  sent  to  the  poor  actress's  lodging  with  tlie 
means  for  her  return  to  Darmstadt,  namely,  £120  ster- 
ling ;  and,  for  seven  years  afterwards,  Sontag,  withoot 
making  herself  known,  allowed  her  a  pension  suffideot 
for  her  support,  aud  the  musical  educatkin  of  lier 
daughters.  This  is  acting  in  the  true  spirit  of  Chds* 
tianitv  :  this  is  to — 

"  Do  good  by  stenlth,  and  bliuh  to  fiod  it  £une." 

One  of  these  three  girls  has  since  risen  to  the  higbest 
eminence  as  a  singer  on  the  German  stage.  Her 
name,  for  obvious  reasons,  need  not  be  mentioDcd ; 
but  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  alie  bai 
learned  tl.e  name  of  her  long  invisible  bene&etress. 

Duiing  her  residence  in  Paris,  Mademoisdie  Sontag 
was  married  to  the  Count  di  Rossi,  a  diploawiist  of 
respectable  talents,  but  who  would  never  have  been 
known  widely  to  the  public,  save  as  her  hssbaad. 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  in  whose  service  he  was,  thoogbt 
it  an  act  of  condescension  in  a  oonnt  to  starry  a  sioger. 
The  condescension  was  on  the  other  side,  uid  Mad^ 
moiscUe  Sontag  may  be  said  to  have  eimohled  Coast 
di  Rossi,  by  giving  him  her  hand.  However,  she  had 
been  herself  ennobled  before  the  ceremony  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who,  with  that  ludicrous  generosity  for 
which  princes  are  sometimes  remarkable,  granted  let* 
ters  of  nobility  to  her  and  her  ancestors  for  seten  or 
eight  generations  back — Mademoiselle  Sontag  does 
not  know  exactly  which.  Many  an  honest  bnigher  of 
Coblentz,  therefore,  went  to  his  grave  without  kcor- 
ing  he  was  a  count ;  which,  seeing  the  estimation  ia 
which  titles  are  held  in  Germany,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  particular  misfortune. 

We  now  come  to  Mademoiselle  Sontag *8  appearance 
in  Loudon,  which  may  be  regarded  as  by  far  the  siost 
important  event  in  her  life,  all  she  had  achieved  ob 
the  continent  having  been  nothing  but  a  prelude  to 
this  greater  triumph.  The  managers  of  the  open 
house  were  somo  time  in  negotiation  with  her  befoff 
bhc  would  accept  an  engagement ;  which  may  be  a^ 
counted  for  by  the  very  natural  wish  on  her  part  to 
enhance  her  own  merits,  and  to  yield  only  to  the  tsa^ 
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piMsiag  soiioibiioiui.  In  tmgbg;  as  in  oUier  things* 
coyneu  and  distance  only  augment  the  eageniess  of 
dttire.  Hie  more  peremptory  was  her  refosal,  the 
hi^er  rose  the  offers  of  the  managers;  till*  haying 
at  length  readied  the  desired  pitch*  slke  gracefully 
yielded,  and  quitted  Paris  for  London. 

There  was  then  among  the  opera-goers  the  same 
■oit  of  rage  for  Sontag  as  we  have  since  witnessed  for 
Jeoay  Liwi,  though  the  press  did  not  yield  itself  so 
O0Bi|detely  to  the  tyranny  of  ransio.  Novelty,  of  course, 
had  ils  iniiieiioe,  and  for  a  short  time  even  PasU  her- 
self appeared  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  new  star  from 
Germany.  But  in  the  minds  of  all  true  judges  there 
newer  esisted  amoment*s  hesitation  in  deciding  between 
the  two  singers.  Madame  Pasta,  in  truth,  stood  alone; 
not  only  without  any  one  who  could  rival,  but  without 
any  one  who  could  approach  her.  Equal,  perhaps,  as 
an.  actress,  to  Mrs.  Siddons  herself,  she  possessed  a 
Toice  which,  however  it  may  be  technically  charac- 
terised, was  in  all  respects  the  finest  in  the  world. 
They  who  judge  by  ordinary  rules,  may  deny  it  the 
praise  of  this  or  that  quality,  bul  it  had  precisely  the 
thing  which  constitutes  the  highest  excellence.  It 
was  unequalled  for  its  power  of  exciting  emotion,  and 
searching  all  the  recesses  of  the  heiurt.  Wc  have 
placed  ourselves  in  every  part  of  the  opera-house,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  observe  its  effects  from  different  db- 
tances — ^inthe  stalls,  in  the  pit,  in  the  slips,  in  the  boxes, 
in  the  gallery — and  everywhere  the  same  absorbing  flood 
of  sound  has  enveloped  us.  To  technicalities  we  often 
attach  no  definite  idea.  It  signifies  nothing  whether 
her  voice  was  a  mezzo  soprano  or  not.  It  was  an  in- 
strument of  unparalleled  force,  flexibility,  and  sweet- 
ness, and  eipressed,  better  than  that  of  any  woman 
ve  ever  heard,  the  most  subtle  workings  of  the  pas- 
aioBS.  Madame  Pasta  appeared  to  infuse  her  intellect 
into  her  voice,  and  listening  to  her  was  consequently 
a  pleasure,  diiSering  in  kind  from  listening  to  any  other 
einger.  In  two  things,  especially,  she  seemed  to  us 
to  attain  something  like  perfection — ^in  expressing  the 
joy  of  triumph  and  passion,  and  the  keenest  and  most 
poignant  fadings  of  sorrow.  Thus  she  embraced  the 
poles,  as  it  were,  of  human  feeling,  the  excess  of  joy 
and  the  exeeas  of  grief ;  and  she  ranged  through  all 
the  intermediate  sentiments  with  a  grace,  ease,  and 
power,  unknown  to  other  singers. 

Nevertheless,  when  Mademoiselle  Sontag  made  her 
nppsaanoe>  that  most  distinguished  woman  was  thrown 
into  the  shade.  We  went,  of  course,  to  hear  the  new 
singer,  and  felt  and  admitted  all  her  excellencies.  She 
had  a  style  entirely  her  own,  some  idea  of  which  we 
may  have  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  reader,  though 
it  is  so  impossible  to  do  this  completdy,  that  the 
celebrity,  built  on  tiie  exerdse  of  the  voice,  must  in- 
evitably perish  for  that  very  reason.  In  all  other  arts,  a 
complete  terminologyhasbeeninvented  by  artists.  You 
can  convey  an  ideaof  any  peculiar  exoellenoe  from  age  to 
age.  You  may  desoribe  poetry,  or  paintmg,  or  sculpture, 
BO  as  to  enable  future  generations  to  judge  oorrectly  of 
the  productions  you  delineate,  though  they  should 
themselves,  in  the  interval,  be  utterly  lost.  But  not 
80  of  singing.  It  perishes  as  it  is  bom.  It  pene- 
tiatea  the  soul,  and  creates,  as  it  were,  athrill  of  plea- 
sure in  it,  as  when  you  cast  a  stone  into  the  ocean, 
and  produce  an  emotion  on  its  surface.   But  when  the 
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emotkm  has  subsided,  no  distinct  idea  has  been  left  upon 
the  mind-*nothiDg  but  a  confused  recollection  of 
delight — an  impassioned  memoiy,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves— -of  which  we  can  render  no  account 
to  others.  We  may  be  eloquent,  indeed,  on  the  plea- 
sure we  have  tasted ;  we  may  dilate  upon  it ;  we  may 
excite  the  envy  of  our  hearers  or  readers ;  we  may 
create  the  impression  that  it  was  something  wonder- 
ful ;  but  of  its  nature  and  extent  we  can  convey  no 
conception.  We  heard  Mademoiselle  Sontag  in  several 
of  her  favourite  parts — in  "  The  Barber  of  Seville,'*  in 
"Oiello,"  in  "The  Cenerentola,'*  in  "The  Crociato 
in  Egitto,"  in  "Don  Giovanni'* — and  in  each  and 
all  of  these  her  performance  inspired  us  with  extraor- 
dinary delight.  She  was  young,  moreover,  and  hand- 
some ;  and  her  person,  consequently,  strengthened  the 
impression  made  by  her  voice.  There  was  something 
sylph-like  and  bounding  in  her  form.  Fair,  with  pe- 
culiarly fine  arms  and  neck,  she  seemed  the  most  de- 
licate of  opera  queens ;  and  the  knowledge  that  her 
oharaoter  was  every  way  equal  to  her  abilities  tinged 
your  admiration  with  profound  respect. 

Still,  we  never  could  look  on  her  with  the  same 
eyes  as  we  looked  on  Madame  Pasta,  whose  character 
was  equally  excellent,  and  whose  genius  was  greatly 
superior.  When  she  appeared  upon  the  stage,  the  ap- 
plause was  possibly  less  vociferous,  but  it  was  more 
heartfelt.  There  was  a  majesty  in  her  manner  which 
often  rebuked  boisterousness  into  silence.  There 
would  have  been  more  demonstration  had  the  delight 
felt  been  less.  She  did  not  seem  so  much  a  per- 
son to  be  applauded  as  to  be  gased  at  with  silent 
rapture.  It  is  known  that  her  figure  waa  latterly 
deformed  by  corpulence — that  she  moved  heavily,  and 
not  i^parently  without  effort — but  the  instant  her 
figure  appeared  from  behind  the  scene,  one  deep  uni- 
versal thrill  of  pleasure  passed  through  the  whole 
house;  and  then,  perhaps,  followed  bursts  of  tu- 
multuous applause.  But  we  have  been  present  when 
the  only  intimations  of  pleasure  given  by  an  immense 
audience  were  suppressed  sobs  and  tears — when  the 
women  all  wept  irresistibly,  and  the  men  hid  their 
faces  in  their  hands  to  conceal  their  emotion.  There 
was  no  applause  then — no  shouting,  no  clapping,  no 
throwing  of  wreaths  or  bouquets  on  the  stage.  One 
universal  sob  was  the  only  tribute  to  her  genius,  ex- 
cept that  here  and  there  women  went  into  hysterics^ 
while  men,  ashamed  of  their  humanity,  dashed  out  of 
their  boxes  to  recover  themselves  in  the  corridor.  Such 
were  the  effects  of  Pasta's  singing,  and  they  were 
such  as  we  have  never  seen  produced  in  the  same  de- 
gree by  any  other  performer. 

On  one  occasion  we  heard  Pasta,  Sontag,  and  Vel- 
luti,  in  the  same  opera ;  and  we  have  more  than  once 
heard  Sontag  play  "Desdemona"  to  PasU's  "Otello.'* 
We  could  then  compare  the  voices  of  the  two  singers^ 
and  estimate  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  each. 
In  Pasta  art  was  so  complete  that  it  concealed  art, 
and  seemed  to  be  pure  nature ;  but  in  Sontag  you  al- 
ways felt  the  presence  of  science,  and  the  extraordinaiy 
resources  of  art — consummate  and  wonderful,  indeed, 
but  still  you  felt  them,  to  the  no  small  diminution  of 
your  pleasure. 

Prom  London  Mademoiselle  Sontag  returned  to 
Berlin,  whence,  after  having  sung  with  the  usua^ 
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efect,  she  departed,  by  the  way  of  Wustiir,  to  St. 
Petersburg.  De9pt)tism,  fatal  to  everything  else, 
iii  propitious  to  the  opera,  which  showB  that  there  is 
nbthhig  revolutionary  in  music.  This,  indeed,  is  per* 
haps  the  only  art  which  can  be  said  to  thrive  within 
the  precincts  of  tyranny.  The  poet,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  painter,  may  so  far  forget  their  sacred  missions  as 
to  cohtribnte  to  adorn  a  despot's  reign,  though  the 
itifluftnee  of  their  genius  is  circumscribed  by  his  arbi- 
ttury  authority ;  while  they  themselves  are  degraded 
in  becoming  Instruments  of  imperial  pleasure.  Music 
rtisily  allies  itself  with  power  of  every  kind ;  and,  eoti- 
sfequently,  even  the  Czar,  hateful  as  he  is  to  every 
man  of  liberal  sentiments,  becomes  amiable  towards 
singers,  whom  he  patronises  and  enriches  with  lavish 
muhificenee.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  8ontag  waa  a 
favourite  at  St.  Petersbnrg — ^that  the  Czar  smiled 
upon  her,  and  that  the  nobles  re-echoed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  court.  Fortune,  of  course,  followed 
in  the  train  of  all  this  patronage ;  and  the  amount 
of  property  amassed  by  the  successful  'use  of  the 
voice  was,  in  Henrietta's  case,  great  almost  beyond 
esample. 

At  length  came  the  period  when  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia consented  to  allow  the  Count  dl  Rossi  to  make 
his  marriage  public.  Up  to  that  period,  the  jwlicy  of 
the  Court  of  Turin  had  ablv  seconded  the  interests  of 
the  Count,  which  were  greatly  promoted  by  suiTering 
his  wife  to  remain  upon  the  stage.  But,  as  she  was 
thought  to  have  accumulated  sufficient,  the  royal  as- 
sent was  immediately  obtained  to  her  public  recogni- 
tion as  Countess  di  Rossi.  Then,  of  course,  followed 
her  retirement  from  the  lyric  boards,  where  she  had 
won  60  many  laurels,  and  enjoyed  so  much  personal 
gratification.  It  is  observed  by  one  of  her  biographers 
that  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  induced,  by  her  eminent 
tirlues,  to  hasten  the  period  of  her  recognition,  and 
afterward*,  by  the  same  sagacious  writer,  that  the 
Kitig  of  Bav^aria  waS  likewise  excited  to  admiration  by 
her  virtues.  That  Mademoiselle  Sontag*s  virtues  were 
great  and  numet'ous,  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure ; 
and  we  believe  there  is  no  person  in  E\irope  who  does 
not  yield  her  the  tribute  of  praise  on  that  score-.  But 
it  is  pre-eminentiy  comic  to  be  told  that  the  IdVet  of 
Lola  Moutcs  particillarlj  admired  Mademoiselle  Son- 
tag  for  her  virtues ;  in  truth,  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  virtue  is  any  recommendation  to  a  king — espe- 
cially that  virtue  of  self-respect  for  which  Mademoiselle 
Sont?^  was  always  remarkable.  We  think  it  far  more 
probable  that  her  personal  beauty,  and  the  power  of 
her  Voice,  Were  her  chief  recommendations ;  and  that, 
if  she  had  been  less  virtuous,  the  attraction  would 
have  been  thought  to  be  so  much  the  greater. 

'  However,  virtuous  she  was  and  is,  in  spite  of  kings 
and  Courts,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  when  she 
was  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  circles  at  the  Hague, 
she  constituted  by  far  the  most  eminent  and  remark- 
able personage  there.  This  we  say  through  our  admi- 
ration fbt  genras  of  every  kind,  and  not  out  of  atiky 
disrespect  towards  diplomatists,  or  diplomatists^  wlves^ 
who  geUerally  hav6  as  much  vanity  as  any  pnma  d&kna^ 
though  often  without  any  of  her  claims  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world. 

We  remarked  at  the  outset  that,  when  Mademoiselle 
Sontag  (Quitted  the  theatre,  she  made  Ux  t<»o  great  a 


laerifice,  and  doe  to  whieli  her  mcliaatieM  hy  aoi 
prompted.  On  tiie  contrary,  it  is  evident  dn  ilvin 
regretted  the  life  she  had  left;  and.  in  the  midst W 
what  is  called  high  society,  m'^ed  for  the  hbonrai 
days  when  moAt  of  her  houn  were  spent  in  stady,  inl 
in  preparing  for  the  triumphs  of  the  evemng.  '  ttili 
we  )eam  from  the  tenor  of  her  amusements,  whick 
were  all,  more  or  less,  connected  with  roanc  Or 
every  fitting  occasion  she  allowed  hersdf  to  he  induced 
to  sing,  not  through  what  is  properly  called  vvutr, 
but  through  the  consciousneM  of  poascssiog  dbtin- 
guished  talents,  properly  to  exerciae  which  is  to  be 
happy.  The  droniag  trivialities  of  sodety  eoukl  not 
content  her ;  and  the  position  she  ocoupied,  respect- 
able and  influential  in  itself,  could  not  permit  her  to 
enjoy  the  true  delights  of  domestio  life.  Even  tbesc^ 
however  desirable  they  niay  be,  would  never  han  » 
tisfied  a  womat  aocustomed  to  the  turbuieat  eioo' 
tioos  of  a  prima  donna.  Women  who  hart  never 
emerged  from  ]>rivacy  kuow  nothmg  of  the  iatoxicatiog 
influence  of  fame,  and  it  is  wtll  they  shoald  wrer 
kuow  it.  All  cannot  be  public  personages ;  all  cuuwt 
figure  on  the  stage.  Their  best  and  holiest  duties  lie 
elsewhere^  at  the  domestic  hearth,  beside  the  cndki 
of  their  children^  in  the  society  of  their  husbands,  or 
at  the  bedside  of  sickness  and  sorrow — and  the  pe^ 
formance  of  these  duties  will  suffice,  when  nothing 
more  is  known,  to  fill  up  their  whole  nainds,  ud  gntii/ 
all  their  aspirations.  But  when  a  woman  has  b«a  & 
prima  donna — when  the  admiration  of  the  world  bu 
taised  her  into  something  like  imperial  pre-emiiieDoe^ 
when,  night  after  night,  through  weeks,  aod  monthi^ 
and  years,  she  has  ewayed  the  emotions  of  thousasdi 
of  hearts  at  onoe,  and  been  habituated  to  applause,  to 
defbrenco,  to  personal  admiration,  and  to  the  eeiogin 
bf  the  press^~it  is  not  within  the  power  of  hann 
nature  to  relinquish  all  theae  pleaBUrea  without  a  vt^ 
in  order  to  be  received  in  cold  diplomatie  oiroiH  m 
Countess  this  or  that. 

Accordingly,  we  find  Mademoiselle  fiontag,  in  vhtt- 
ever  circle  she  moved,  getting  up  concerts^  andauikiiii 
the  nearest  approaches  poasible  to  the  life  of  tbe 
stage.  No  doubt  she  deriied  from  these  mimic  ohi- 
bitions  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaetion — faint,  indcei 
and  vapid,  when  compared  to  the  pleatuns  of  Imt 
former  life ;  but,  being  rational  and  good,  she  reooa> 
ciled  herself  aa  best  she  might  to  the  unenviable  i^n- 
dours  of  her  new  position — alwaja  sighing,  howsnr, 
in  Bcetet  foif  the  ocouirence  of  some  stroke  of  fortui, 
some  blessed  calamity,  whieh  would  carry  her  baek  id 
triumph  to  the  stage^  and  enable  her  to  taste  once  iuxe 
that  tumultuous  joy  inspired  by  beholding  pleasare  io 
ten  thousand  faces  piled  from  floor  to  ceiling;  ud  bf 
hearing  innumerable  voicea  floating  your  name  v^ 
gratefid  rapture^ 

Nothing  la  mote  oommon^aco  than  the  life  of  n 
ordinary  dipbmatist,  who  devotes  his  days  and  nigbii 
to  the  practioe  of  political  intriguei  whiohi  thoogk  it 
keeps  up  an  incessant  efferveeoence  va.  the  nindi  d 
thoae  who  are  plunged  in  it»  leads  in  genenl  to  u 
great  result*  If  this  be  true  of  the  huahanda^  who  uc 
the  principal  actorsi  it  is  etill  truer  of  the  wives.  Of 
course  they  have  their  own  ikiirigues»  tJw  maai^esM&t 
of  which  amusea  them  a  little  now  and  then;  bat  tkb 
also^  from  its  sameneasi  aoon  ^wa  iniipidi  aid  tk^ 
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iake  to  eards  ind  scandal  as  tlie  only  infallible  reme< 
dies  for  ennui.  What  attractions  conld  Mademoiselle 
Sontag  find  in  the  perpetual  society  of  such  women  P 
Persons  who  exercise  their  intellects  often  wish  they 
could  enjoy  an  immortality  upon  eart-h;  because, 
engaged  perpetually  in  the  development  of  mental 
energy,  they  think  that  existence  would  never  pall 
upon  the  appetite,  or  urge  them  to  c4ill  upon  death  as 
their  sweetest  deliverer.  Bat,  to  inert  and  insane 
people,  the  period  of  life  is  too  protracted  as  it  is. 
They  cannot  fill  it  up  with  useful  exertion,  cannot  dis- 
cover agreeable  employment  for  their  time,  and  have 
often  no  recourse  but  in  the  excitement  of  vice.  But 
the  person,  be  it  man  or  woman,  who  has  cultivated 
any  art,  is  never  plunged  into  this  lamentable  vacuity, 
this  Serbonianbog  of  existence,  which  overwhelms  with 
despair.  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  pregnant  with  active 
faculties,  always  desired  to  be  engaged  in  doing  some- 
thing— ^in  acts  of  benevolence,  in  acts  of  friendship, 
and,  above  all  things,  in  the  exercise  of  her  art. 

A  lady,  writing  from  the  Baltic,  thus  describes  some 
days  spent  in  the  society  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag, 
during  a  period  of  rnralising  at  Revel : — 

**  And  now  let  me  revert  more  particularly  to  one 
of  the  fairest  ornaments,  both  in  mind  and  person, 
which  our  party  possesses,  whose  never -clouded  name 
is  such  favourite  property  with  the  public,  as  to  justify 
one  in  naming  it — ^I  mean  the  Countess  Rossi.  The 
advantages  which  her  peculiar  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  society  have  afforded  her,  added  to  the  hap- 
piest naiierel  that  ever  fell  to  human  portion,  render 
her  exquisite  voi(Je  and  talent,  both  still  in  undiminished 
perfection,  by  no  means  her  chief  attraction  in  society. 
Madame  Rossi  could  afford  to  lose  her  voice  to-morrow, 
and  would  be  equally  sought.  True  to  her  nation,  she 
has  combined  all  the  Liehvn^wnrdlf/iett  of  a  German 
with  the  wttfchery  of  every  other  land.  Madame 
llossi*s  biography  is  one  of  great  interest  and  instruc- 
tion, and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  one  day  appear  before 
the  public.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  she  was 
ennobled  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  under  the  title  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lauenstein ;  and,  since  absolute  will, 
it  soems,  can  bestow  the  past,  as  well  as  the  present 
and  future,  with  seven  ahv^rrn,  or  forefathers — 'or 
eight,'  said  the  Contitess,  laughing,  'but  I  cnn*t  re- 
member;* and,  though  never  disowning  the  popular 
name  of  Sonta^r,  yet,  in  respect  for  the  donor,  her 
visiting  cards,  when  she  appeal's  in  Prussia,  are  always 
printed  N(x'  de  Lauf^mfctn.  We  were  greatly  privileged 
in  the  enjoyment  of  her  rich  and  flexible  notes  in  our 
private  circle,  and,  unrler  her  auspices,  an  amatour 
concert  was  now  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
in  Revel. 

"The  rehearsals  were  merry  meetings;  and  when  out* 
own  bawling  was  over,  Madame  Rossi  went  through 
her  songs  as  Scrupulously  as  the  rest.  I  will  never 
forget  the  impression  she  excited  one  evening.  We 
were  all  united  in  the  great  ball-room  of  the  governor's 
castle  at  Revel,  which  was  partially  illuminated  for  the 
occasion,  and  having  Wonnd  up  our  last  noisy  '  Tour- 
nament,* we  all  retreated  to  distant  parts  of  the- 
galle,  leaving  the  Countess  to  rehearse  the  celebrated ; 
Scena  from  the  Freisehute  with  the  instrumental  parts. 
She  was  seated  In  the  midst,  and  completely  hidden 
by  the  figures  and  desks  around  her.    And  now  arosa 


a  train  of  melody  and  expreaelon  which  it  ihriDs  eyeiy 
nerve  to  recal ;  the  interest  and  pathos  creeping  gra- 
dually on  through  every  division  of  this  most  noble 
and  passionate  of  Songs — the  gloomy  light — the  invi- 
sible songstress — all  combining  to  increase  the  effect, 
till  the  feeling  became  too  intense  to  bear.  And  then 
the  hum  in  the  distance,  and  the  husky  voice  of  sup* 
pressed  agony  whilst  doubt  possessed  her  soul  chilled 
the  blood  in  our  veins,  and  the  final  burst  *€r  is(s,  er 
Uts,^  was  one  of  agony  to  the  audience.  Tears,  real 
tears,  ran  down  cheeks  both  fair  and  rough,  who  knew 
not  and  oared  not  that  they  were  there ;  and  not  until 
the  excitement  had  subsided  did  I  feel  that  my  wrist 
had  been  olenched  in  so  convulsive  a  grasp  by  my 
neighbour,  as  to  retain  marks  long  after  the  siren  had 
ceased.  I  have  heard  Schroder  and  Malibtan,  both 
grand  and  true  in  this  composition,  but  neither  searched 
the  depths  of  its  passionate  tones,  and  with  it  the 
hearts  of  the  audience,  so  completely  as  the  matohless 
Madame  Rossi." 

But  now  came  a  reverse  of  fortune.  After  enjoying 
for  many  years  the  sort  of  happiness  which  is  to  be 
tasted  by  getting  up  amateur  concerts,  and  private 
imitations  of  the  opera,  the  revolutions  of  Germany 
destroyed  her  fortune,  while  the  troubles  in  Sardinia 
shattered  that  of  her  husband.  Then  came  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  her  former  way  of  life. 
She  had,  fortunately  for  herself,  continued  to  cttlti* 
rate  music  as  an  art,  and  can,  probably,  at  this  mo* 
ment,  sing  as  well  as  at  any  period  of  her  life.  The 
years  which  have  passed  by  hate  detracted  little  from 
her  personal  appearance.  She  is  still  a  fine,  handsome 
woman,  with  a  figure  less  buoyant  and  agile,  perhaps, 
than  when,  at  nineteen,  she  first  made  her  appearance 
in  England ;  but  she  is  not  less  able,  bat  rather,  per> 
haps,  more,  to  give  fidl  efficacy  to  impassioned  singing, 
and  stir  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  heart. 

We  regret,  of  course,  that  the  political  events  of 
Prussia  should  have  deprived  her  of  the  property 
amassed  in  her  early  years.  But  all  the  occurrences  of 
our  hvcs  carry  along  with  them  a  compensating  power, 
so  that  our  very  suiJicrings  are  often  made  profitable  to 
us.  We  trust  it  may  be  so  with  Mademoiselle  Sonlaf, 
whose  reception  on  her  return  to  London  must  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  her.  Even 
after  the  sensation  produced  by  the  extraordinary 
singing  of  Jenny  Lind,  she  found  it  no  way  impossible 
to  inspire  the  public  with  enthusiasm,  though  various 
fecliugs  Combined  to  render  her  re- appearance  memora- 
ble. Of  the  crowds  who  had  beheld  her  on  her  first 
appearance,  many,  perhaps  most,  had  gone  the  way  of 
ail  living,  yet  thousands  remained  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  her  former  and  her  later  efforts ;  and 
among  these  the  general  impression  is,  that  she  has 
gained  rather  than  lost  by  her  long  retreat  from  pub- 
lic life.  Her  voice,  perhaps,  has  not  that  exquisite 
buoyancy  which  youth  bestows,  but  it  has  a  more 
searching  power,  and  richer  and  mellower  tones,  pre* 
duced  by  the  softening  influence  of  time. 

She  has  improved  also  as  much  in  art  as  though' she 
had  been  almost  all  the  while  upon  the  stsge,  and  con^ 
sequently  will  continue  to  excite  as  much  admiration 
as  any  living  singer.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for  her 
to  desire  a  protracted  continuance  of  publio  favour, 
because  her  object,  we  believe,  is  merely  to  repair  the 
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losses  slie  has  sustained  by  the  failure  of  banks  and  I 
commercial  houses  in  Germany,  after  which  she  will  | 
retire  once  more  to  the  quiet  of  domestic  life,  never 
to  appear  again  before  the  public     For  ourselves,  we 
wish  this  day  may  be  far  distant;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  woxdd  afford  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  she  bad 


been  fortunate  in  her  professional  undertakings,  and 
amply  made  up  to  herself  and  her  family  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  last  year.  The  public  is  never  ungntefol 
to  those  who  administer  to  its  pleasures — least  of  all 
to  a  singer  so  distinguished  and  so  faficina^<ins  as  Ms- 
demoiselle  Sontag, 
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Education.     We  like  the  phrase.     No  word  oan 
more  adequately  express  the  great  circle  of  ideas 
which  the  transit  of  the  mind  from  ignorance  and 
imbecility  to  knowledge  and  power  naturally  sug- 
gests.  It  presents  the  picture  of  a  fond  and  solicitous 
parent,  guiding,  with  anxious  eye  and  skilful  hand, 
the  first  feeble  essays  of  her  infant  offspring  to 
achieve  his  physical  independence.     It  exhibits  her 
assiduously  smoothing  every  wrinkle  of  the  car- 
pet,   avoiding    erery    angle    of    the    table,    and 
safely  conducting   him    to  the    well-stuffed  fau- 
teuil,  on  whose  soft  arms  complacently  resting  his 
tiny  hands,  as  after  the  accomplishment  of  some 
marvellous  exploit,  he  repairs  his  exhausted  strength, 
and  resolves  on  a  more  vigorous,  sustained,  and 
successful  effort.     It  conducts  us  to  the  hour  when 
the  young  aspirant,  disdaining  his  maternal  auxi- 
liary, alone  and  unaided,  boldly  attempts,    and 
triumphantly  executes,  his  first  perilous  journey  from 
the  sofa  to  the  sideboard.     It  anon  reveals  him 
revelling  in  all  the  luxurious  sensations  of  uncon- 
trolled muscular  exertion,  striding  majestically  away 
in  the  pomp  and  pride  of  unfettered  power,  with 
every  function  promptly  obeying  the  active  dictates 
of  a  sovereign  volition.     All  this  is  a  type  of  the 
intellectual  process  indicated  by  the  term  Education. 
The  mind,  invited  from  its  original  territory  of 
gloom  and  sterility,  is  led  by  the  hand  of  an  enlight- 
ened guide,  into  the  fair  and  fertile  domains  of 
literature  and  science.     At  first  every  ascent  is 
levelled,  every  difficulty  smoothed,  and  every  obstacle 
carefully  avoided,  until  sufficiently  practised  in  these 
moral  excursions,  it  is  seen  successfully  clearing  its 
own  way ;   resolutely  toiling  along,  either  in  paths 
familiar  to  others;  or,  more  nobly  still,  forming  a 
new  and  hitherto  undiscovered  avenue  for  itself, 
and  by  the  light  of  its  own  sacred  lamp,  safely 
advancing  in  fearless  strength,  and  pointing  out 
that  route  to  others,  at  whose  extremity  ascends 
the  beautiful  temple  of   absolute    truth.      Both 
tableaux,  the  material  and  the  mental,  are  invested, 
to  the  student  of  humanity,  with  an  interest  which 
few  other  scenes  can  excite.    The  importance  of  the 
one,  however,  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  other, 
as  time  is  greater  than  eternity.     We  witness  the 
first  faint  struggles  to  exercise  the  animal  functions 
crowned    by  ultimate    success.     Adolescence  and 
manhood  exhibit  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  muscular  ac- 
tivity and  vigour.     But  these  powers  have  been 
summoned  into  play  only  to  decline  and  finally  to 
become  extinct,  amid  the  cold  obstruction  of  sen- 
escence and  the  grave.     The  lithe  limb  must  wither, 
the  tense  fibre  must  relax,  the  firm  articulations 
must  disunite,  and  the  whole  material  structure 


crumble  into  dissolution.     This  is  the  end  of  thoie 
physical  functions  we  have  so  carefdlly  traiaed  and 
so  rapturously  enjoyed.  What  a  contrast  in  this  re- 
spect to  moral  education !  The  first  step  of  the  soul  ia 
the  path  of  truth  is  its  first  step  into  the  infinite. 
Hence  the  solemnity  of  eternity  hangs  around  every 
future  movement.     Frogressicm  eternal  there  most 
be.     Termination  there  is  none.    We  ascend  where 
there  is  no  canopy.     We  descend  where  there  is  no 
platform.    We  advance  where  there  is  no  boondsry. 
Our  spiritual  voyage  upwards,  downwards,  and 
onwards,  ia   limitless  as    the   habitation  of  the 
omnipresent      This  it  is  that  invests  the  viUsfe 
school  and  the  city  seminary,  the  provincial  gym- 
nasium and  the  metropolitan  university*  with  a 
significance  and  a  sacredness  as  .deep  as  Uiat  whidi 
surrounds  the  church  and  the  cathedral,  the  do- 
mestic altar  and  the  house  of  prayer. 

In  no  city  of  the  world  has  this  been  more 
practically  acknowledged  than  in  Edinburgh.  £da- 
cation,  in  its  highest  aspects  and  noblest  ends, 
is  associated  with  the  name  of  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland.  Here  every  institntion,  by  iU  ar- 
rangements and  provisions,  proclaims  the  destinies 
of  man.  While  ample  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
the  equipment  of  pupils  in  all  the  aocomplishnients 
requisite  to  adorn  life  and  benefit  society,  these 
are  regarded  but  as  means  to  a  still  higher  end,  the 
preparation  of  man  for  another  sphere  of  otorsl 
and  intellectual  activity,  where  the  Eternal  him- 
self shall  be  his  immediate  instructor.  The  nam- 
her  of  learned  men  imbued  with  a  thoroughly  efsn- 
gelical  spirit,  and  .duly  impressed  with  the  reaUues 
of  faith,  that  have  of  recent  jean  become  eoa- 
nected  with  our  national  insUtutiona,  has  tended 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  stamp  this  hifh 
character  on  the  training  now  practised  in  our 
Edinburgh  halls.  To  a  man  of  large  views  wecsa 
imagine  no  greater  treat  than  an  occasional  visit 
to  one  or  other  of  these  institutions.  There  he  v^ 
find  teachers  distinguished  not  more  for  their  oi- 
tical  skill  and  philosophical  acumen,  than  thar 
deep  piety  and  child-like  reverence  for  the  scrip- 
ture of  truth  ;  teachers  who,  in  their  enkhasissa 
for  Sophocles  and  Tacitus,  Plato  and  Cicero,  farpi 
not  Isaiah  and  Moses,  Job  and  Paul,— tesehen 
who,  in  revealing  the  discoveries  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  forget  not  the  relative  proportions  of 
two  magnitudes,  the  littleness  of  time  and  the 
greatness  of  eternity ;  teachers  who,  in  eondnct- 
ing  their  pupils  along  the  loftiest  heights  of  scienoe, 
and  pointing  out  as  they  proceed  the  footprints  of 
Bacon  and  Des  Cartes,  of  Newton  and  Leihaiti, 
forget  not  the  divine  philosophy  of  the  Son  of 
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Ood ;  teaoliers  vho,  in  exponndini^  the  pathological 
phenomena  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  therapeu- 
tical prescriptions  that  effect  their  removal,  forget 
not  the  moral  disease  under  which  the  race  uni- 
versally groans,  and  the  medicative  principles  of 
the  remedial  scheme ;  teachers  who,  in  guiding 
the  inquirer  through  the  fields  of  hotanical  study 
and  the  parterres  of  fioricnltural  beauty,  forget  not 

The  bovidlcss  sonrce 
Whence  heanty's  silvery  currents  course 
O'er  Terdant  hill,  o'er  verdant  plain — 
O'er  every  flower  of  earth's  domain ; 

teachers  who,  in  a  word,  acknowledge  the  Gk>d  of 
the  Bible,  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  history; 
and  who,  while  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
concatenations  of  cause  and  effect,  never  forget  to 
■olve  in  the  ultimate  every  high  problem  by  a  di- 
rect and  unhesitating  reference  to  Him  who  is  the 
origin  and  the  end,  the  Alpha  and  tho  Omega,  the 
CoMsa  eausatum  fit  the  universe. 

While  we  hold  that  thus  the  best  quality  of  educa- 
tion can  be  secured  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  an  education 
adapted  not  ezclnsively  to  the  few,  but  also  to  the 
many.  At  the  Academy,  the  High  School,  and  the 
University,  the  business  of  instruction  is  conducted 
on  such  sound,  philosophic  and  practical  principles, 
that  while  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  future  acqui- 
sitions of  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  and  the  divine, 
one  may  pass  from  their  halls  into  the  eonnting- 
honse  or  the  exchange,  the  drawing-room  or  the 
bureau,  with  equal  advantage.  Eton  and  Rugby, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  comparatively  circum- 
acribed  in  this  respect.  They  build  and  fit  out 
Tesaels  for  particular  seas.  But  Edinburgh  has  a 
dock-yard  for  every  species  of  ship ;  rigging  for 
overy  kind  of  intellectual  craft ;  launches,  as  well 
iNurquei  that  ride  triumphantly  on  the  multitudinous 
"waters,  as  shallops  that  skim  in  qaiet  beauty  along 
the  bosom  of  the  inland  lake.  The  dull  routine 
of  nnifbrm  duties,  the  perpetual  contemplation  of 
the  stagnant  past,  that  characterises  some  seats  of 
learning,  are  here  unknown.  There  is  all  the 
quietude  of  study  blended  with  the  hum  of  busy 
existence;  because  the  studies  link  the  past  with 
the  present,  and  the  present  with  the  future,  and 
therebyimpart knowledge  and  experience,  and  create 
activity  and  prospection. 

Just  arrived,  after  a  three  months'  tour  through 
the  principal  cities  of  England,  we  are  delighted 
once  more  to  breathe  the  air  of  stady  that  circulates 
around — ^to  hear  again  the  quiet,  subdued  melodies  of 
its  refined  society — and  to  witness,  with  unabated  in- 
terest, the  variously  and  delicately-coloured  pano- 
rama of  its  daily  life.  We  are  as  fond  as  ever  of  not- 
ing the  care-worn  student,  as— with  rusty  and  thread- 
bare habiliments,  unconcealed  by  the  red  gown  of 
Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews — in  company  with  an 
old  Homer,  .with  contractions,  and  a  tattered  Vir- 
gil, by  John  Hunter,  with  formidable  Latin  n9te8, 
he  thoughtfully  glides  along  the  bridges  to  his 
three-and-sixpenny-a-week  lodging  in  Cumberland 
Street— >the  roy storing  High  School  boy,  with  his 
black,  brilliant  eye,  laughing  and  cracking  his 
jokes  about  Carson's  <jui,  quae^  quod,  as  he  dances 
xnerrily  along  the  Regent  Bridge  to  his  Alma 
Mater;  tbechabby*cheekedQhild,tastefallydreued» 


in  the  hand  of  a  smart  maid,  tripping  along  Great 
King  Street  to  the  Circus,  where  he  is  sure  to  meet 
with  an  affectionate  smile  from  the  kind-hearted 
Musgrave — the  fair,  elegant  girl,  just  swelling  into 
womanhood,  emerging  from  Coates*  Crescent  or 
Abercromby  Place— with  L6risac  and  Wenderborn 
reposing  in  the  apex  of  the  brachial  triangle 
quietly  stealing  along  to  Moray  Place,  or  Misi 
Ponsonby's — the  brisk  shopkeeper,  or  the  re- 
spectable writer's  clerk  hurrying  along  Queen 
Street,  to  spend  his  half  hour  over  the  morning 
papers,  and  exchange  his  "  Rienzi "  for  "  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year."  Such  sights  as  these,  announc- 
ing as  they  do  the  immortal  aspirations  and  des- 
tinies of  man,  chain  us  with  exulting  hope  and 
solemn  thought,  and  render  Edinburgh,  in  Novem- 
ber, the  most  attractive  of  cities. 

Suppose  our  reader  follow  us  into  the  Uni- 
versity, we  shall  attempt  to  exhibit  the  system  of 
education  therein  pursued. 

Yonder  is  a  somewhat  uncombed  but  interesting- 
looking  lad,  evidently  fresh  from  the  country.  Ho 
is  going  to  the  First  Greek  Class,  over  which  Profes- 
sor Dunbar  presides.  Assembled  are  about  sixty 
or  seventy  students,  all  just  commencing  their  lite- 
rary curriculum.  The  majority  are  boys  between 
13  and  16,  and  a  large  minority  consists  of  indivi- 
duals pretty  far  advanced  in  life.  We  are  surprised 
at  this  dissimilarity  of  years;  but  it  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  The  boys  are  principally  from  the 
provinces;  and,  owing  either  to  narrow  circum- 
stances or  incompetent  parochial  instructors,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  take  the  Second  Greek  Class 
along  with  pupils  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and 
High  School.  The  older  students  are  either  side 
school  teachers,qualifying  themselves  for  the  Govern- 
ment endowment,  or  young  men  who,  having  been 
engaged  in  business  for  some  time,  have  left  their 
callings  to  toil  their  way  to  distinction.  The  pro- 
fessor, aware  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  most  of  them  labour,  judiciously  begins  at  the 
beginning.  He  assumes  they  know  nothing  of 
Greek,  and  devotes  the  entire  session  to  initiating 
them  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  laDguage, 
and  the  simpler  portions  of  the  Collectanea  Minora. 
We  are  sorry  that  the  state  of  our  preliminary  aca- 
demies in  the  provinces  should  render  such  an  ar- 
rangement necessary.  The  University  is  really  not 
tho  place  for  teaching  the  grammar  and  Lucian's  Dia- 
logues. But  so  long  as  no  comparative  examination 
has  to  be  undergone  as  an  indispensable  requisite 
to  admission  to  the  first  classes,  the  plan  adopted 
is  both  necessary  and  proper.  But,  indeed,  what- 
ever may  be  the  previous  acquirements  of  the  young 
man,  he  never  will  regret  taking  this  First  Greek 
Class.  Every  difficulty  is  hero  gradually  remov- 
ed ;  and  the  philosophic  principles  of  the  language 
being  fully  and  luminously  expounded,  a  solid 
basis  is  thereby  laid  for  a  stable  superstructure. 
We  have  known  many  students,  who,  fancying 
themselves  qualified  to  enter  the  Second  Class, 
because  they  knew  the  conjugations  and  declen- 
sions, and  could  read  with  tolerable  facility  the 
easier  parts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  have  deeply 
regretted  the  step  they  unadvisedly  took,  and  have 
found  in  their  future  atadies  perpetual  obataoles 
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arising/wbieh  they  hadtlien  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  remove  satisfactorily,  and  which 
might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  foxr  months' 
attendance  at  the  Junior  Greek  Class.  It  is  a  pro- 
position requiring  no  demonstration,  that  if  the 
rudimontal  and  original  facts  of  a  language  are 
not  thoroughly  mastered,  all  our  future  successive 
acquisitions  will  be  destitute  of  a  permanent  and 
satisfactory  foundation.  It  is  incredible  with  what 
ease  and  pleasure  wo  contiaue  our  acquaintance 
with  a  tongue  with  whose  laws  we  are  in- 
timately conversant.  Instead  of  looking  at 
the  most  difficult  and  obscure  authors  with  horror, 
we  regard  them  with  satisfaction,  conscious  that, 
from  oar  previous  training,  we  hare  a  key  to 
unlock  their  deepest  and  most  perplexing  intri- 
cacies. Even  the  choruses  of  Aristophanes,  and 
the  most  abstruse  dialogues  of  Plato,  present 
no  difficulties  of  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 
attempt  the  solution.  In  addition  to  this  motive  for 
attending  the  First  Class,  we  have  another,  and  per- 
haps a  stronger,  to  urge.  The  scheme  of  Professor 
Dunbar,  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  formation  of 
the  Greek  verb,  and  the  termination  of  nouns,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  most  comprehensivo,  philoso- 
phic, and  satisfactory  theory  that  has  ever  been 
propounded,  and  on  this  score  is  worthy  the  at- 
tentioD,  not  only  of  our  youth,  but  even  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholar.  In  this  class,  the 
merits  of  Dunbar  as  a  teacher  are  strikingly  dis- 
played. Born  in  humble  life,  endowed  with  no  bril- 
liant talents,  and  destitute  of  a  glowing  imagination, 
he  has  nevertheless  successfully  elevated  himself  to 
a  position  that  does  honour  to  his  country,  while 
it  amply  rewards  his  indefatigable  industry. 
The  same  patient  perseverance  that  achieved  his  tri- 
umphs in  the  study,  he  brings  along  with  him  to  the 
class-room.  He  lays  down  a  given  quantity  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  done  in  a  particular  way,  and  dar- 
ing a  specific  period.  No  coruscations  of  wit,  no 
irrelevant  dissertations,  divert  him  from  his  beaten 
track.  He  knows  his  route;  he  appreciates  the 
prize  at  its  termination ;  and,  therefore,  with  un- 
swerving constancy  and  religious  fidelity,  he  gradu- 
ally, but  certainly  and  securely,  moves  along  with 
his  pupils  at  his  side,  and  never  fails  to  conduct 
them  to  a  point  from  which  they  can  look  bock 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  road  they  have  tra- 
velled. Every  winding  and  angle,  every  height 
and  hollow  it  exhibits,  is  now  perfectly  familiar  to 
them;  and,  all  unaided  and  alone,  they  feel  they 
oould  retrace  every  step  they  have  taken,  without 
the  smallest  fear  of  getting  bewildered  in  tbeir  jour- 
ney. This  we  conceive  to  be  the  perfection  of  teach 
ing,  the  grand  aim  and  end  to  which  all  the  efforts 
of  an  instructor  should  be  directed.  In  fine,  we 
conceive  Professor  Dunbar  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  our  University,  and  one  of  the  most 
mccessful  public  teachers  of  which  our  city  can 
boast.  Leaving  his  class,  we  enter  that  of  Profes- 
sor Pillans,  where  we  find  the  same  set  of  stndents 
we  have  just  encountered  in  Dunbar's.  Mr.  Pillans, 
with  a  more  refined  taste  and  a  greater  degree  of 
imagination  than  the  Professor  of  Greek,  is,  not- 
withstanding, destitute  of  his  philosophical  depth, 
imd  by  no  means  to  snccessfnl  as  a  ie«oher.    He 
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has  been  long  on  the  decline.    His  san  Is  itpidly 
westering;  bot  he  has  straggled  well,  and  played 
bis  part  with  eonsidorable  skill.    His  brightest  d&vs 
were  at  the  High  School.     In  the  University  ke  hu 
never  secured  saeh  a  eovnpleto  organ isatioa  of  hii 
schemes  as  he  there  triamphantir,  and  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  educationists,  efieeted.     He  wastes 
too  much  time  in  pointing  oat  m  in  ate  beaattes  and 
petty  elegancies,  to  raw  lads  that  can  with  diffi- 
culty translate  Cassar  or  Cora^es  Nepos.    He  is 
too  fond  of  displaying  bis  acqaaintsBee  with  Eofiish 
authors,  and  instroeting  his  pnpils  in  tbe  rules  of 
composition,  during  the  time  that  shoold  be  speut 
in  drilling  them  in  tbe  grammatieal  exercises.    He 
doesn't  lay  the  same  foundation  as  I>uibsr.   He 
expects  higher   attainments  before  eBterisg  \m 
class,  and  hence  tbe  unprofitableness  of  his  ^ptkt- 
tions.    Lei  it  not  be  sQ9)posod  that  we  wish  to  dii- 
oonrage  all  sueh  references  to  Bnglish  Uteratsfs 
and  composition — ^fair  from  it :  we  regret  that  the 
cross  lights  of  oor  own  langaage  are  Bot  more  fre- 
qaently  brought  to  bear  on  the  obsemities  and  sae- 
uialies  of  other  tongoes.    What  we  ol)jeet  to  fis  Ikti, 
that  in  the  First  Glass,  where  so  little  is  really  koova 
of  the  essential  prineiples  of  Latin,  anytime  shosld 
be  otherwise  spent  than  in  eonveying  to  tiie  stu- 
dents a  sound  and  oompr^ensive   knowledge  of 
its  pecttliar  laws  and  fundamental  idioots.     Wen 
the  lee  tares  on  Bnglish  composition  and  the  cri- 
tical expositions  of  obsearo  passages  reserred  te 
a  great  extent  for  the  Senior  Olaas,  ve  tbiak  tfee 
system  adopted  by  Professor  Piliaos  would  be  more 
prosperous  in  its  development,  and  more  eomplets 
and  satisfactory  in  its  results.      There  is  mocli, 
however,  to  be  learned  in  the  Junior  Humanity 
Glass,  and  no  one  will  regret  a  regular  attendaace. 

Both  Dunbar  and  Pillans  deserve  to  be  hoawr- 
ably  mentioned  in  conneotioa  wltii  the  struggles  of 
the  numerous  indigent  but  meritorioos  yoaths  that 
annually  repair  to  their  classes.  Animated  bv  a 
generous  ambition,  and  urged  on  by  an  irrepressible 
consciousness  of  powor,  they  leave  their  connten 
and  workshops,  to  fit  themselves,  by  a  coarse  of 
academical  study,  for  the  higher  and  more  intel- 
lectual walks  of  life.  To  these  Dunbar  and  Pil- 
lans pay  the  utmost  attention,  and  omit  so  oppor- 
tunity of  forwarding  their  views.  PersoBsllr,  ve 
are  acquainted  with  several  youag  men  who,  bat 
for  the  kindness  and  encouragement  they  received 
from  these  professors,  would  hare  been  obliged,  hj 
the  fell  force  of  straitened  means,  to  retufii  agals  to 
their  professions,  and  who  have  subseqaeotly  dis- 
tinguished themseWes  in  parochial  schools,  in  tbe 
pulpit,  and  the  periodical  press. 

Moving  along  towards  the  north-western  an^ 
of  the  university,  we  come  to  the  clase-ioom  of  the 
professor  of  mathematics.  It  is  twdve  o  clock,  sod 
his  first  year  students  are  assembled.  He  is  foond 
demonstrating  the  tirst  proposition  of  EacUd.  Be 
will  be  occupied  during  the  greater  portion  of  tbe 
session  with  geometry,  and  towards  the  close  bs  wiU 
examine  the  outlines  of  tHgoaonsetry,  and  tbe  onak 
sections.  This  year  an  admirable  basis  is  fonaed 
for  the  two  suoeeedlng  years  of  hii  eoorae ;  ssd 
with  a  very  alight  acquaitttanee  with  matiiesuMi 
SQioDflcv  this  okkia  may  be  tabai  witii  giMt  ^ 
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e}(eept  Jolin  Wilson,  aiojro  uoirerM^^y  belor^d  th49 
any  other  member  of  tliQ  faculty  of  i^rts.  This  ^^qfqs 
the  fkttooUon  of  the  students ;  4ud  vit^.  his  vo^t 
and  varied  mathemaUpiil  ^oowledg^a  aommuuicated 
in  the  most  lucid,  elega^t,  and  graceful  form,  and 
this  diAIKtBition  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  Professor 
^elland  p:iay  he  regarded  net  only  aik  one  of  the 
brightest  ernamentt,  hut  a^  QUO  of  the  most  useful 
instrnctgrsof  whi«h  the  nni versify  can  boast.  The&e 
three  classes  complete,  in  general,  the  circle  of  ^rst 
year  studies  ;  and  in  all  of  thorn*  on  the  whole,  we 
may  «afe)y  ^iffirm,  tbati  no  better  introduction  (o 
literature  and  science  ean  be  desijred  than  they 
afford. 

Aseending  the  stairoase  Crow  the  Qreek  cIaas 
raom,  ve  hud  onrseWes  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
stiidonte^  who,  by  their  brisk  chatter,  neatly  ar- 
ranged noekoloth,  span-new  paletdt»  and  affects 
look  of  penetration  and  discernment,  as  you  pasA^ 
iodieatft  pretty  clearly  thj^t  they  ha^fi^.  lived  a  sesr 
sipn  in  ^diubnrgh,  have  cracked  a  gr^i^at  u^apy 
eoUege  jokes,  played  a  good  many  clever  pranks, 
4Qd  are  now  in  (he  second  year  of  their  course,  with 
a  capfql  of  prosperous  wind  in  their  saiU,  which 
hids  fair  iq  oarry  the^n  in  safety  to  their  ultimate 
destination.  We  enter  with  them  the  olass  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  Logic  and  metaphysics  are 
l^^re  tAnght,  a¥id  taHght  in  a  manner  unrivalled  in 
a^y  university,  either  4iritish  or  foreign^  Poasessed 
of  extraordinary  stores  of  erudition,  superemiueut 
iii^taphysiQal  aoumen,  great  originality  of  concep- 
tion, boundless  resources  of  perspicuous  and  force- 
ful diction,  the  Professor  of  logic  is  universally  ad- 
mired and  valued.  We  have  no  hesitation,  in 
pronouncing  him  the  oniy  philosopher  that  at  the 
present  moment  adequately  sustains  the  reputation 
of  ti^  Scottish  school* 

To  the  regret  of  every  true  friend  of  science,  Sir 
William  was  attacked  a  few  years  ago  with  a  vio- 
lent paralytic  seizure,  which  threatened  to  render 
him  a  wreck  for  life;  but  we  are  happy  to  say  he  is 
fio  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  teach  his  class  with 
nearly  as  mvch  vigour  as  foirmerly.  When  he  pub- 
lishes his  system  o/  logic  and  metaphysics,  we  are 
cpuhdent  that  an  heir-loom  will  be  presented  to 
the  world,  which  will  descend  with  the  admiration 
of  posterity  to  latest  generations. 

The  other  olasses,  generally  attended  by  a  second 
year  student*  are  the  second  or  third  mathematics, 
according  to  his  previous  attainments,  in  the  for- 
zper  of  which  are  taught,  with  the  «amo  vigour 
and  success  as  in  the  hrst»  Algebra,  and  some  de- 
partments of  the  higher  mathematics;  aid  in  the 
latter,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus;  the 
second  or  third  Greek,  where  the  student  is  intro- 
duced in  the  one  to  Homer,  Xenophon,  Plato^  and 
Sophocles;  and  in  the  other  to  Thucydides,  Demos- 
theneSf  Aeschines»  and  Aiistophaues.  Sometimes 
the  student  desiderates  in  the  Greek  Professor, 
when  teaching  the  oratorical  and  poetio  composi- 
tions of  the  Athenians*  that  rapt  enthusiasm  and 
ardent  fancy  which  are  calculated  to  inspire  a 
lastiiig  admiration,  and  a  bright  classical  reminis- 
c^ao^  for  which  Sir  D«miol  Sandford,  oad  ethers 


pf  hia  school*  were  so  pro-ommontly  distinguished.' 
This  is,  however,  in  a  great  degree  counterbalanced 
by  tbe  patient  a^iduity,  and  the  extansive  erudi- 
tion with  which  the  authors  arc  explained  and 
illustrated.  The  second  Latin  is  usually  taken 
in  this  year  by  those  students  that  attended  the 
(irst  classes  in  the  preceding  winter,  and  by  almost 
all  tbe  youths  froni  tbe  High  School  and  Academy. 
The  "  Eologae  Cicerouianae,"  lately  issued  by  Mr. 
Pillans,  along  with  the  higher  classics,  form  the 
stsple  study  of  the  session.  This  class  is  well 
taught.  The  students  greatly  relish  the  elegant 
lectures  which  the  accomplished  professor  delivery 
on  Wednesdays.  They  are  replete  with  interest, 
ai^d  pregnant  with  improvement. 

Following  a  current  of  youths,  on  whose  counte- 
nances delighted  expectation  is  apparentt  towards 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  quadrangle,  we 
are  seated  in  tl^e  sacrei  class  room  of  John  Wilson: 
^re  say  sacred*  because  bellowed  by  the  lofty  inspi- 
rations of  genius.     The  students  sit  with  as  much 
eagerness  and  intensity  of  interest  as  the  habitues  of 
Co  vent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  wheu  some  star  is 
about  to  revoal  the  creations  of  Shakspeare;  and  they 
are  not  disappointed.   They  do  not  expect  profound 
metaphysics  or  original  speculations  iu  ethical  philo- 
sophy.    They  expect  tho  passions  to  be  depicted  in 
their  darkest  sublimity,  and  the  affections  iu  their  soft* 
est  lustre ;  and  their  hopes  are  more  than  realised. 
Thousands  of  youths,  we  believe,  have  gone  from 
that  class-room  into  the  busy  marts  of  commerce^ 
and  the  quieter  spheres  of  the  learned  professions^ 
imbued  with  those  sentiments   of  generosity,  and 
those  tastes  for  literature,  that  have  shed  the  bright- 
est charms  around  the  dull  realities  of  life.    Though 
Wilson  does  not  profess  to  be  an  original  thinker 
in  morals,  he  yet  presents  a  clear,  judicious,  and 
philosophical,  exposition  of  all  tbe  great  theories 
that  have  been  promulgated  to  the  world,  accom- 
panied with  his  own  beautiful  criticisms  and  illus- 
trations.    Along  A'ith  this  class,  tho  metaphysics 
of  Hamilton  are  studied,  at  once  novel  and  pro- 
found.    Guided  by  a  large  number  of  advanced 
students,  we  enter  the  class  of  Professor  Fui'bes. 
These  are  in  their  fourth  year.     Prepared  by  Jklr. 
Kelland  during  the  previous  parts  of  their  course, 
they    can    now    fully  appreciate    the    high    ma- 
thematical   disquisitions    of    Forbes    on    statics* 
dynamics,     optics,  hydraulics,  &c.      Mr.   Forbes 
is    signally    successful    in  tuition.       He  seldom 
reads   his  lectures,    except  when    any    peculiarly 
knotty  point  is  under  discussion.    His  oral  instruc- 
tions are  characterised  by  groat  perspicuity,  depth, 
and  force.     Though  frequently  discoursing  on  the 
most  abstruse  topics,  he  never  commits,  oven  in 
the  longest  and  most  involved  periods,  the  slightest 
grammatical  or  verbal  error.    His  diction  is  singu- 
larly tiansparcnt  and  correct;    so  that  even  tbn 
humblest  intellect,  if  properly  trained  before  enter- 
ing his  class,  can  easily  understand  him.     From 
Forbes  we  pass  into  tbexlass  of  Professor  Aytoun* 
where  rhetoric  and  the  belUa  It  Urea  are  taught. 
Mr.  Aytoun  has  not  been  long  in  the  chair,  but  tho 
specimen  we  have  already  had  of  him  gives  good 
promise  of  his  filling  it  with  as  much  distinction  as 
his  accomplished  predecessory  Mr.  Spalding.     His 
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leotnreg,  howeTer^  may  be  ohAracterised  generally 
as  more  brilliant  than  solid,  more  imaginatire  than 
speenlatiTe,  more  pretty  than  profound^  more  Inge- 
nious than  philosophic.  As  an  author,  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  "Lays  of  the  Cavaliers,"  a  book 
which,  though  distinguished  by  eicessi? e  cleverness, 
is  by  no  means  a  secure  basis  on  which  to  erect  his 
claims  to  immortality.  There  is  still  another  class 
in  the  faculty  of  arts  to  which  we  should  lilce  to 
direct  the  attention  of  students,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Donaldson,  the  professor  of  music.  It  may  be  taken 
at  any  stage  of  the  curriculum,  and  will  amply  re- 
ward their  diligent  attendance.  Perhaps  there  is 
little  philosophic  depth  in  Donaldson,  little  Pytha- 
gorean acuteness  in  treating  mathematically  the  the- 
ory of  music,  but  there  is  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  science,  and  an  elegance  of 
mind  that  communicates  its  principles  in  a  most 
pleasing  and  interesting  form.  His  experimenting 
apparatus  constitutes  a  very  attractive  feature  in 
the  business  of  this  class. 

Having  completed  this  circle  of  studies,  the  young 
man  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  on  his  profes- 
sional pursuits  of  law,  medicine,  or  divinity.  The 
faculty  of  medicine,  in  particular,  presents  at  this 
moment  peculiar  attractions.  The  names  of  Gregory, 
Balfour,  Simpson,  and  Millar,  are  well  known  in  me- 
dical science.  In  the  divinity  hall.  Dr.  John  Lee 
and  Dr.  Robertson  are  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors. The  worthy  principal,  whose  form  is  wasted 
with  age,  still  manages  to  lecture  with  considerable 
vigour.  Erudition,  perspicuity,  and  elegance,  are 
the  leading  characteristics  of  his  compositions.  The 
professor  of  divinity  and  church  history  is  somewhat 
harsh  and  heavy ;  but,  withal,  solid,  sound,  and 
instructive.  In  the  faculty  of  law,  the  average 
talent  is  to  be  found. 

In  some  future  article  we  may  give  a  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  our  educational  institutes, 
subordinate  to  the  university,  with  sketches  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  character  of  the  masters, 
and  their  respective  claims  to  public  support.  In 
the  meantime,  we  must  close  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  Free  Church  College  and  the  Philosophical 
Institution.  The  system  of  theological  training 
adopted  in  the  Free  Church  Hall  is  admirably 
adapted  to  secure  the  ends  of  its  institution.  De- 
prived in  its  infancy  of  the  illustrious  Chalmers 
and  the  venerated  Welsh,  it  has  had  to  struggle 
with  considerable  difficulties.  No  two  men  iu 
Scotland  could  be  found  adequate  to  discharge, 
with  similar  ability  and  effect,  the  offices  of  these 
distinguished  divines.  The  choice  of  the  church, 
however,  fell  at  last  upon  Drs.  Buchanan  and 
Cunningham,  as  the  most  likely  individuals  to 
give  general  satisfaction.  In  this  she  was  not  mis- 
taken. The  extensive  learning,  accurate  i>cholar- 
ship,  and  crystalline  transparency  of  intellect, 
which  characterises  James  Buchanan,  eminently 
fit  him  for  the  chair  of  systematic  theology  ;  and 
the  scholastic  learning,  logical  power,  and  meta- 
physical acumen,  for  which  Dr.  Cunningham  is  so 
remarkable,  render  him  singularly  successful  in 
teaching  polemical  divinity.  The  chair  of  Hebrew 
is  well  filled.  As  an  Orientalist,  Dr.  Duncan 
is  not   excelled   by  any  British    soholar.     His 


prelections,  though  somewhat  nniyitsmatie  sad 
irregular,  owing  to  his  singular    idiosynendei, 
are  extremely  valuable,  particularly  to  those  wlio 
may  have  made  some  progress  in  the  language  be- 
fore joining  his  class.     The  chair  of  ezigetieal  theo- 
logy is  likewise  well  illled^Dr.  Blaek,  it  is  well 
known,  being  one  of  the  most  accomplished  tin* 
guists  of  the  present  day.     Moral  philosophy  and 
logic  are  also  taught  to  literary  students,  as  pn- 
liminaries  to  theological  study.      Mr.   M*Doiigal 
ably  discharges  the  duties  of  his  ohair;  and  Mr. 
Fraser,  though  young,  has  given  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  superior  power.    But  the  man  most  to 
our  taste  is  Dr.  Fleming,  the  professor  of  natonl 
science,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fsUovi  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  author  of  several  itan- 
dard  works  on  toology.     He  is  well  known  to  the 
scientific  world.     He  is  the  best  specimen  we  erer 
met  of  a  real  Scottish  philosopher,  of  the  Beid 
school.       Thoroughly  Baconian  in   his  modes  of 
reasoning,    and    intimately  conversant   with  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  he  invariably  exhilnts  first 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  all  their  length  and  breadth, 
and  then  the  laws  of  the  case,  which  bind  them  up 
into  a  compact,  uniibrm,  and  synthetic  whole.  The 
canstio  humour    and  genial  oommon  sense  that 
run  through  all  his  lectures,  render  him  the  most 
pleasant  of  instructors,  and  the  universal  favourite 
of  his  students. 

Mr.  Bannerman,  who  has  been  recently  appoint- 
ed to  the  chair  of  Junior  divinity,  is  to  be  inanga- 
rated  early  this  month,  and  though  little  known  to 
the  public  by  any  remarkable  production,  his  abili- 
ties and  acquirements  are  of  such  an  <»der  as  to 
warrant  the  most  sanguine  antioipations  of  his 
future  career.  With  such  admirable  machinery,  the 
Free  Church  College  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  efficient  theological  institutes  in  the  countrr. 

There  is  one  man  in  connection  with  the  Free 
Church  of  whose  talents  and  learning  we  entertsin 
the  highest  opinion,  and  who,  more  than  any  other 
individual,  perhaps,  in  Scotland,  is  fitted  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  a  professor — ^we  mean  Dr. 
Hetherington.  His  work  on  Church  History  is  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  vigorous  thought  and  refined 
fancy,  and  evinces  a  power  capable  of  aehiering 
much  greater  things.  His  eariier  and  smaller 
books  are  marked  by  singular  originality  of  con- 
ception, fecundity  of  imagination,  and  beauty  of 
diction.  Full  of  information  on  all  topics,  and 
delighted  to  impart  it  to  every  inquirer,  jou  csn- 
not  be  in  his  society  an  hour  without  remarking  his 
extraordinary  qualifications  to  be  an  academic 
instructor.  Though  the  church  might  be  deprired 
by  such  an  appointment  of  one  of  her  best  preach- 
ers, yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  so  long  as 
Eetherington  does  not  occupy  a  professor  *s  chair,  he 
is  neither  making  the  most  of  his  talents,  normoring 
in  that  sphere  for  which  he  is  so  manifestly  adapted. 
Before  this  reaches  our  readers.  Professor  Wilson, 
the  president  of  the  Philosophieal  Institution,  viO 
have  delivered  his  introductory  address.  The  bill  of 
fare  for  the  winter  is  uncommonly  good,  eonsistini 
of  seven  separate  courses  on  subjects  of  uniTerssl 
interest,  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  lee- 
tarers  of  the  day.    Along  with  Qe<)rge  B.  Lev«i 
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And  Dr.  Samnel  Brown,  J.  Q«  Wetherbee,  and 
Charles  0.  Clarke,  A.  J.  Soott,  and  Br.  Gairdner, 
we  find  a  name  assootated  with  which  the  public 
are  as  yet  but  partially  aeqaainted — ^that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  GrioTe  Clarke.  This  yonng  man  is  little 
known  beyond  the  sphere  of  student  life.  He  has 
written  a  few  articles  in  some  of  oar  periodicals,  and 
published  a  few  essays  and  introductory  addresses 
eomposed  for  literary  and  religioas  societies,  but  as 
a  public  lectorer  he  has  never  hitherto  appeared. 
From  what  we  know  of  his  intellectnal  calibre,  ac- 
quisitions, and  industry,  we  look  forward  to  his 
course  with  much  interest.  With  the  subject, 
"  Hungary,  and  Hungarian  Struggles,"  he  must 
be  intimately  conversant,  having  resided  on  the 
Continent  for  the  last  two  years,  where  he  has  had 
every  facility  for  procuring  correct  information,  and 
forming  an  unbiassed  opinion  tespecting  the  real 
prineiples  of  the  Hungariau  and  Austrian  move- 


ments. Beforehand,  therefore,  we  can  assure  the 
frequenters  of  Queen  Street  Hall  that  no  exhibi- 
tion will  bo  more  satisfactory  and  triumphant  than 
that  of  Mr.  Clarke. 

In  addition  to  this  series  of  lectures,  there  are 
classes  for  German,  French,  &c.,  conducted  by 
eminent  masters,  which  we  would  recommend  to  all 
young  men  engaged  in  business,  or  in  offices,  who 
may  have  a  few  hours  to  devote  twice  or  ■  thrice 
every  week  to  mental  improvement.  Of  the  merits 
of  this  insti  tution  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Its 
great  design  is  to  popularise  science  and  literature, 
and  thus  to  elevate  and  refine  the  middle  classes  of 
metropolitan  society.  Such  an  object  is  worthy  of 
all  praise,  and  must  command  the  approbation  of 
every  enlightened  friend  of  education. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  principal  institutes 
which  commence  their  session  in  Edinburgh  in  No- 
vember. 


THERE   AND   BACK  AGAIN, 

A  NEW  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEr, 

BY    JAMBS    AUGUSTUS    ST.    JOHN, 
Author  of  '<  History  of  tho  Mumen  and  Customs  of  AnciMit  Oreece,"  "Margaret  Baveaacroft,"  "  Bgypt  and  Mohamtoed  AU/'  &e« 

(Coniinned  from  page  6  70 J 


CHAFTXB  XXIV. 
THE  GODDESS  AKTEMIS. 

Have  you.  ever  looked  upon  the  Mediterranean? 
If  not,  you  can  scarcely  imagine  the  pleasure  I  felt 
next  morning  at  breakfast.  I  took  it  in  my  bed- 
room, as  appears  to  be  the  custom  in  Italy.  It  was, 
I  suppose,  i^ut  eight  o'clock  when  Gianetta  came  iu 
with  the  coffee,  and  all  the  other  requisites.  I  was 
sitting  at  a  table  reading — what  do  you  imagine  ? 
Not  the  "Pastor  Pido,"  or  the  "Aminta,"  or  the 
"Orlando  Inammorato,"  or  any  other  outbreak  of 
human  passion.  No !  I  was  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  had  just  got  to  those  verses  where,  in  the 
aermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  is  pouring  forth  Lis 
blessings  upon  mankind. 

I  can  never  read  or  hear  that  aermon  without  a 
thrill  of  delight,  which  I  would  denominate  holy,  could 
I  venture  to  apply  such  an  epithet  to  anything  con- 
nected with  my  own  feelings.  "Blessed  are  the 
merciful,"  says  the  sermon,  "for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy;"  and  then  rising  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
human  expectation,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God  l" 

Shall  see  God  P  I  took  the  book,  and,  turning  it 
round,  laid  it  gently  on  the  table,  open  as  it  was. 
Plato,  who  had  fine  ideas  in  his  way,  observes,  some- 
where in  his  dialogues,  that  man's  happiness  consists 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.  And  how  is  this  know- 
ledge to  be  acquired  P  By  purifying  our  heai-ts  from 
all  that  is  low,  and  mean,  and  selfish ;  or  kindling  the 
torch  of  love  in  them,  so  that  it  may  burn  out  and 
destroy  all  the  unwholesome  vapours  and  gases  that 
habitually  prevail  there,  and  render  them  clean 
and  neat  little  tabemaoles  fit  for  such  knowledge  to 
dwell  in. 


It 


This,  I  take  it,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  pure  m  heart. 
Not  that  we  can,  any  of  us,  become  entirely  free  from 
stain,  but  that  we  may  learn  so  to  love  our  fellow- 
creatures  as  to  wish  them  all  the  good  that  charity 
itself  could  desire  for  them.  All  those  are  pure  in 
heart  who  have  turned  selfishness  out  of  doors.  That 
is  the  cardinal  pollution  of  humanity.  When  this 
film  has  been  removed  from  our  eyes,  we  see  God 
everywhere,  but  chiefiy  iu  the  love  we  bear  towards 
our  fellow-creatures. 

While  Gianetta  went  on  laying  the  breakfast  things 
— which,  observing  I  was  in  a  meditative  humour,  she 
did  softly  and  silently — I  took  up  the  book  again,  and 
went  on  with  the  sermon.  If  there  be  any  one  who 
can  read  it  without  being  deeply  moved,  without  feel- 
ing the  delicious  tears  of  gratitude  and  love  beaming 
in  his  eyes,  I  may  admire  his  philosophy,  but  can 
never  envy  him  Lis  feelings.  In  those  divine  words 
we  discover  the  point  of  contact  between  heaven  and 
earth. 

"  Gianetta,"  said  I,  "  have  you  ever  read  the  ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  V* 

"No,"  answered  she,  "but  I  have  heard  a  good 
friar  pre«ich  upon  it  V* 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  Ah,  Signer !"  exclaimed  she,  "  much  more  than 
I  can  remember ;  but  he  concluded,  I  recollect,  with 
these  words,  'Little  children,  love  one  another!*" 

"And  do  you  obey  the  precept,  Gianetta?"  in- 
quired I. 

"  Yes,"  answered  she ;  "  I  love  everybody  I" 

"Then  you  love  me,  Gianetta,*'  I  observed. 

"  Yes,**  answered  slie. 

"  There,"  said  I,  "  take  that  book,  and  while  I  am 
out,  read  it— it  will  do  you  good.    Begin  with  the 
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sermon  on  ilia  Moiu&t ;  and  if  y<m  end  with  it,  it  is 
no  metter — jou  may  read  it  for  ever." 

8he  promised  to  follow  my  adriee,  and  left  me  to 
enjoy  my  coffee.  Imagine  a  pretty  breakfast  table, 
neatly  laid  out  in  a  handsome  light  room,  with  a  bed 
on  one  side,  and  an  old-fashioned  wardrobe,  reaching 
np  to  the  ceiling,  on  the  other.  The  window  thrown 
wide  open  discovered  to  me  the  bright  blue  sea,  its 
millions  of  leaping  waves  gleaming  and  glittering  b 
the  sunshine.  It  was  so  blue  tliat  the  eye  could  not 
distingubh  from  the  verge  of  the  horizon  where  the 
sea  ended  and  the  sky  began.  Earth  and  heaven 
seemed  to  be  united  vith  each  other.  Besides,  the  sea 
has  an  intelligible  voice  in  it,  or  rather  myriads  of 
voices  ;  for,  as  you  listen,  you  can  hear  a  gentle  mur- 
mur creeping  along  its  whole  surface.  And  what 
freshness  does  the  breeze  steal  from  it,  when,  after 
having  travelled  indefatigably  for  thousands  of  miles, 
it  just  pauses,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment,  to  gambol  in 
at  your  bedroom  window,  and  out  again ! 

I  can  listen  for  hours  to  the  rippling  and  dashing  of 
the  gentle  waves  upon  the  beach.  God  knows  how 
often  they  have  been  compared  to  the  ever-moving 
particles  in  the  flight  of  ages,  eveiy  advance  of  which 
conceals  some  part  of  our  existence  for  ever  from  us. 
The  sands  of  our  life  are  every  moment  overflowed  by 
the  unebbing  waves  of  time,  which,  though  they  look 
smiling  as  they  come  on,  are  stem  and  unpitying  as 
destiny.  Where  now  are  the  golden  shores  of  youth  ? 
Where  those  happy  and  glittering  expanses,  on  which 
the  eye  might  have  dwelt  in  rapture  for  ever  P  Sub- 
merged beneath  the  flood;  and  the  eye  that  saw  them 
shall  see  them  no  more !  We  are  devoured  by  time. 
The  narrow,  little  isthmus  wo  stand  upon  is  rocked 
and  shaken  by  two  oceans,  each  ready  to  engulph  us. 

Thoughts  like  these  engender  melancholy ;  but  it 
is  a  soft  and  soothing  melancholy,  which,  in  the  south, 
does  not  oppress  one.  Nature  is  there  so  genial  that 
we  experience  little  reluctance  to  go  to  sleep  for  ever 
on  her  lap.  In  the  north  she  is  cold  and  repulsive, 
and  your  soul  revolts  at  the  idea  of  melting  away  into 
the  elements,  which  seems  equivalent  to  being  bound 
up  in  thick-ribbed  ice  to  all  eternity. 

Gianetta  had  come  in  and  gone  out  several  times, 
without  my  particularly  noticing  her.  At  length  she 
entered  ushering  in  the  priest,  with  whom,  as  I  just 
then  remembered,  I  was  going  that  morning  to  see  a 
picture  of  Artemis.  Our  greeting  was  short  and 
hearty ;  much  heartier  than  any  one  would  suppose 
who  considered,  in  a  northern  sense,  how  little  we 
knew  of  each  other.  He  took  his  seat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  facing  the  window;  and  Gianetta, 
without  saying  a  word,  fetched  a  cup,  poured  him  out 
some  coffee,  and  presented  it  to  him.  It  was  exactly 
what  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  she  did  it  without 
prompting.  While  this  little  process  was  going  on, 
the  priest  and  I  were  busily  engaged  in  conversation. 
I  took  quite  a  fancy  to  his  jolly  face  and  portly  figure, 
there  seemed  so  much  repose  and  contentment  in  them 
both. 

I  know  not  upon  what  principle  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  persons  generally  from  the  north — 
and  myself  among  the  number — experience  everywhere 
a  sort  of  restlessness,  which  viil  not  suffer  them  to  be 
composed.  We  even  meditate  in  an  uneasy  position ; 
alwaya  iteming  as  if  we  wece  ready  to  dart  off  after 


the  first  attiaotive  o^eot.  Wa  even  lie  nDm&j  in 
our  beds,  as  if  it  were  not  a  pleasure,  but  a  dntj,  vith 
the  performaaoe  of  which  we  would  willingly  dispense 
if  we  eouUi.  With  the  Italiaosi  aad^  still  mast,  vitk 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  tropics,  it  is  quite  othu- 
wise.  They  are  always  at  their  ease;  a&d,  wakiag 
or  sleeping,  throw  themselves — somewhat  listksslj, 
perhaps — into  graeeful  and  comfortable  poshioB% 
which  they  never  seem  deairons  of  quitting. 

My  friend  the  priest,  aa  he  sat  opposite  me»  was  a 
perfect  embodiment  of  what  I  mean.  He  held  himself 
bolt  upright  in  his  ehair,  and,  resting  «ie  hand  on  eitlief 
knee,  looked  as  happy  as  an  arohbishop.  His  blaek 
soutane  reached  from  his  neek  to  his  leet,  aad  a  liuls 
white  band  of  lawn  depended  down  the  breast  in  fnai^ 
forming  a  sort  of  delioate  pilbv^  fisr  his  jolly,  vmA 
chin  to  repose  on.  Ho  had  good,  maasive  Utwm» 
as  most  Italians  have ;  and  his  dark  eyes,  soaiewliit 
cDoroaohed  upon  by  hty  twinkled  merrily  beaealb  kit 
bald,  shining  forehead.  He  was  probably  about  siiir, 
but  as  hale  and  active  as  if  he  had  been  only  fortj. 
Our  conversation,  which  I  do  not  set  down  bere^ 
turned  on  the  arts,  to  the  study  of  whidi  he  hsd 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  so  that  he  was 
really  learned  on  the  subject. 

Presently  we  got  up,  descended  the  staiis,  and  pro- 
ceeded together  towaords  the  church,  where  we  wen 
to  behold  the  Arcadian  goddess.  Moat  persons  who 
remember  the  history  of  Genoa  are  aftoiek  psialaiiy 
by  the  mournful  quietness  you  now  enoounter  m  iis 
streets.  Its  palaces  are  uninhabited — its  markeii 
unfrequented — its  warehouses  empty — ^its  whazis  and 
quays  neglected,  and  dilapidated.  The  few  peopk 
you  meet  seem  as  if  they  had  no  buaiBeaa  to  be  there. 
I  am  fond  of  bustle,  and  like  to  meat  evmywheit  a 
repetition  of  the  streets  of  London — ^thronged,  sois;; 
full  of  life — where  every  man  seems  muttering  to  him- 
self, "  the  devil  take  the  hiadmoat."  Yon  feel  that 
there  is  plenty  of  business  and  aotivity  there;  vd 
while  men  are  busy  and  active,  they  are  happy. 

Crenoa,  however,  has  had  its  day — has  been,  aad 
ceased  to  be,  a  republic;  and  ia  now  the  maseisUe 
prey  of  a  miserable  monarchy.  No  wonder,  therefixCi 
at  its  poverty  and  torpor.  It  has  oommitted  the 
worst  sin  in  politics — it  has  forfeited  ita  indejKa- 
dence.  May  dulness  and  desertion,  theielcHei  osb* 
tioue  to  brood  over  its  streets,  till  it  ahail  onoe  more 
resolve  on  dreamii^  the  dream  of  liberty,  whieh  it, 
after  all,  by  far  the  pleasatitest  we  can  dnam  in  this 
world. 

When  we  got  to  the  dinich,  my  spirit  mediaai- 
caUy  emerged  from  the  turmoil  of  politics,  and  esfb' 
rienoed  that  soothing  influence  which  everything  ooa- 
nected  with  religion  is  calculated  to  exert.  W* 
dipped  our  fingers  in  the  holy  water;  we  tonohed  our 
foreheads,  and  then  making  our  way  towards  an  ele- 
gant little  ohapel,  stood  before  the  pictnie  we  had 
come  to  see.  The  reader  will  be  diaappoifitei  I 
know,  though  I  was  not.  On  the  eontniy,  it  £ar 
exceeded  my  expectations;  but  the  pen — at  ksat  mj 
pen — ^is  inadequate  to  the  taak  of  translating  the  silent 
language  of  art  into  words. 

That,  however,  was  the  first,  and  the  last  iimc^  I 
have  .seen  the  goddess  Artemia.  In  the  hmdaes^ 
that  surrounded  her^^if,  indeed,  it  eonld  be  eaUeda 
landseape-^there  was  a  profusion  of  saTagegtantei 
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rocks,  dotted  with  oold  pine  trees  and  creepets,  lose 
on  the  right  and  left  far  into  the  bright  blue  sky; 
while  in  front  opened  a  gloomy  ravine,  inhabited  by 
dense  shadows  from  huge  over-arching  trees.  Beneath, 
a  small  pure  stream  went  ripf^ing  and  flashing  over  its 
pebbly  bed,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  darkness.  In  the 
foreground  was  a  small  basin  of  the  purest  water,  sur- 
rounded by  grassy  banks,  enamelled  with  flowns. 

And  there  stood  the  goddess,  perfectly  alone.  She 
had  undressed  for  the  bath,  but  still  stood  clothed 
with  chastity,  as  with  a  garment.  Never  did  there 
exist  a  more  triumphant  representation  of  maiden 
purity.  Beantifol  she  was  in  countenance,  aud  in 
form ;  bat  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  which  merely 
seemed  to  have  put  on  matter  that  it  might  become 
visible.  The  eyes  were  blue,  the  hair  auburn; 
bttt  instead  oC  falling  negligently  over  the  neck  and 
^onlders,  it  was  gathered  up  in  a  net,  tight  about  the 
head.  All  the  form  was  braced,  and  firm  as  marble, 
^o  passion  had  ever  breathed  over  it,  to  soften  or 
relax  a  single  fibre.  Innocence  and  virtue  were  in 
every  feature,  and  with  these  was  united  the  most 
perfect  sense  of  happiness.  Her  look  was  partly  at 
the  ^y,  partly  at  the  earth,  and  the  loveliness  of  both 
seemed  to  have  passed  into  her  nature,  and  made  her, 
indeed,  a  goddess.  If  any  work  of  human  hand-^— if 
any  creation  of  human  fancy  could  justify  idolatry,  it 
would  be  the  goddess  Artemis — ^the  noblest  and  most 
exqubite  of  mythological  beings.  It  represented  the 
unsullied  thought  of  youth,  the  celestial  harmony  of 
the  spirit  before  a  single  breeze  from  the  world  of 
passion  has  disturbed  or  ruffled  it. 

**  Well,"  exclaimed  my  friend  the  priest,  when  we 
had  gazed  for  some  time  on  the  picture  in  sileuce,  "  is 
not  that  a  work  worthy  of  the  Italian  pencil?  and  is 
it»  think  you,  out  of  place  in  a  church?'' 

''No  saint  in  the  calendar,"  I  replied,  "though 
draped  from  head  to  foot,  is  so  suggestive  of  holy  and 
poetical  thoughts  as  that  same  Pagan  goddess.*' 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  he. 

**  When  you  look  at  her,"  observed  I,  "  you  perceive 
that  she  is  neither  wife  nor  mother,  but  pure  infancy 
dilated  to  the  dimensions  of  womanhood." 

"  It  is  true,"  answered  the  priest ;  "  aud  I  think 
thai  some  angel  must  have  sat  to  the  painter.  When 
I  am  inclined  to  be  discontented,  or  worldly-minded, 
or  mean,  as  I  sometimes  am,  I  come  here,  and  look  at 
that  picture,  and  the  effect  is  miraculous.  I  go  away 
ashamed  of  myself,  but  also  in  some  sort  reconciled 
to  myself  because  I  have  the  grace  to  be  so  ashamed. 
Art  is  good,  sir,"  said  he,  "  when  it  thus  exalts  us  to 
the  level  of  the  pure  and  beautiful.  I  think  God 
must  have  meant  all  women  to  be  like  that,  and  I  know 
not  how  it  happens  that  they  ore  different.'' 

"  All  are  not  different,  my  fiiend, ''  I  replied.  "  In 
your  passage  through  life  you  sometimes  meet  with 
forms  as  beautiful,  eyes  as  bright,  and  souls  as  pure." 

The  priest  shook  his  head,  and,  without  uttering 
another  word,  led  the  way  out  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  XXV* 
THE  IirNKEEFCa's  WIFE. 

How  it  happened  I  know  not,  but  at  Genoa  I  was 
seiaed  with  an  unsociable  ^i,  whieh  made  me  decline 
dining  at  the  Mle  d'koie  or  sitting  much  in  the  coffee- 
room,  or  bttog  oth«rwi«6  in  oompinf  of  my  kind.    I 


preferred  being  alonerand  strolled  about  tha  city  and 
its  environs,  without  making  a  single  new  acquamt- 
anoe ;  my  old  sailor  friend  had  mysteriously  disap- 
peared. The  only  person  who  at  all  interested  me> 
was  the  priest,  and  he  seemed  to  have  occupations 
which  took  up  a  large  portion  of  his  time. 

I  had  brought  with  me  letters  of  introduction  to 
several  persons  of  distinction ;  among  others,  to  the 
Marehese  Negri,  who  possessed  the  most  beautiful 
garden  in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Ifrom  its  m(^ 
uificent  terrace,  shaded  by  some  of  the  largest  orange 
trees  in  Northern  Italy,  you  enjoyed  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  views  in  the  world,  over  the  city,  its  euvirons^ 
and  the  sea.  His  villa  stood  so  high  up  the  hill  as 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  the  country,  though  still  in  the 
city;  and  as  you  paced  the  terrace  you  had  beneath 
your  feet  an  ocean  of  verdure,  sweeping  away  on 
the  left  to  join  the  woods;  while  on  the  right« 
the  buildings,  houses,  palaces,  churches,  and  church- 
towers  descended,  terrace  below  terrace,  to  the  margin 
of  the  Mediterranean,  whioh  lay  there  heaving  and 
panting  in  the  sunshine  like  a  living  thing. 

But  who  does  not  know  that  the  charm  of  what 
you  look  at  issues  from  yourself?  I  was  disoon- 
tented,  so,  though  I  couhi  not  but  allow  that  the  land- 
scape was  lovely,  I  did  not  enjoy  it,  and  yet  a  soft 
perfume  breaking  from  the  orange  trees  filled  the  air 
with  an  intoxicating  influence.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  been  happy.  As  it  was,  I 
hurried  my  examination  of  the  garden^  and  returned 
to  my  inn. 

"  I  will  dine  iu  my  own  room  to-day,"  said  I,  on 
entering,  to  Gianetta.  It  was  all  the  same  to  her,  or, 
if  anything,  perhaps  she  preferred  waitiog  on  me  there, 
OS  she  loved  chatting,  and  I  was  generally  inclined  to 
indulge  her.  This  day,  however,  I  was  sadly  out  of 
humour,  and  when  she  came  up  to  ky  the  cloth  I 
remained  as  silent  as  a  post.  I  could  not  read,  I  could 
not  smoke,  I  could  not  talk — I  was  good  for  nothing. 
When  at  length  dinner  came,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
eat  at  all  events,  and  somehow  Gianetta  had  taken  it 
into  her  head  to  bring  me  a  bottle  of  exquisite  wine. 
When  I  had  drunk  three  or  four  glasses,  I  grew 
ashamed  of  my  taciturnity,  and  was  yihX  about  to  begin 
making  some  amends  for  it,  when  I  heard  a  child  cry 
in  the  room  immediately  over  head. 

"  Whose  baby  is  that  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  It  is  my  mamma's/'  answered  she. 

A  new  light  immediately  dawned  upon  me.  Gia^ 
netta,  whom  I  had  hitherto  treated  as  a  servant,  was, 
then,  the  daughter  of  the  hou.se!  It  could  not  be 
helped.  She  had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant, 
and  was,  in  fact,  one  to  me. 

"Has  your  mamma  many  children,  Gianetta?"  in- 
quired I. 

"  Exactly  eight,"  answered  she.  <*  I  am  the  eldest 
and  am  eighteen ;  and  the  one  you  just  heard  cry  is 
the  youngest.     It  is  five  months  old." 

"X  wish  you  would  fetch  it  down  to  me,"  said  I;  ''I  am 
fond  of  children,  and  it  would  amuse  me  to  nurse  it." 

Gianetta  smiled,  looked  extremely  pleased,  and  im- 
mediately left  the  room. 

I  sholdd  have  observed  that,  it  being  dark,  I  had 
dined  by  dandle  light,  and  had  just  taken  out  a  cigar, 
with  the  intention  of  smoking,  fixpeetiag  tha  advent 
of  th9  baby,  I  now  buid  it  uolightod  qa  the  taU«« 
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Gianetta  soon  made  her  appearance,  bringing  in  her 
mamma  and  the  child. 

"My  daughter  tells  me,"  said  the  innkeeper's  wife, 
"  that  you  are  fond  of  children,  and  would  like  to  amuse 
yourself  by  nursing  my  little  bambino.  There,"  added 
she,  holding  out  the  child  towards  me — "it  is  a  fine 
boy,  is  it  not?" 

"It  is  perfectly  beautiful,"  I  exclaimed,  taking  it 
from  her,  and  gazing  on  its  sweet  and  smiling  face. 
All  children  in  all  countries  will  come  to  me.  I  sup- 
pose they  find  something  congenial  in  my  character, 
and  detect  it  by  my  looks.  At  all  events,  they  never 
pay  me  the  compliment  to  be  afraid  of  me,  but,  con- 
cluding that  I  was  born  to  amuse  and  play  with  them, 
take  possession  of  my  whole  faculties  at  once,  without 
the  slightest  ceremony. 

I  requested  both  mother  and  daughter  to  sit  down 
and  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me.  Gianetta  could  not, 
however,  break  so  easily  through  the  force  of  habit, 
and  politely  declined ;  but  her  mamma  accepted  both 
the  chair  and  the  wine,  and  while  I  held  her  sweet 
little  boy  on  my  knee,  and  allowed  him  to  amuse  him- 
self by  playing  with  my  beard  and  mustachoes,  entered, 
though  somewhat  timidly,  into  conversation  with  me. 
She  was  a  small,  delicate  woman,  of  about  thirty-five,  and 
had,  no  doubt,  been  formerly  pretty.  But  she  was 
faded  now,  both  in  form  and  face.  It  stnick  me  that 
she  was  not  a  Genoese,  though  I  knew  not  from  what 
part  of  Italy  she  could  have  come.  I  inquired.  She 
said  she  was  a  Venetian,  and  added,  with  a  peculiar 
sadness  of  tone,  that,  notwithstanding  her  present 
situation,  her  family  was  noble.  I  please  myself  with 
tracing  my  own  lineage  in  part  from  Venice,  but  did 
not  tell  her  so.  It  was  enough  that  she  was  noble, 
and,  like  the  city  from  which  she  came,  in  decay. 

Business,  in  a  short  time,  called  both  mother  and 
daughter  away;  but  they  left  the  bambino,  so  that 
I  had  something  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  As 
I  said,  we  were  friends  at  once,  and  indeed,  if  I  can 
boast  of  anything,  it  is  of  this,  that  I  know  how  to 
amuse  children,  especially  when  very  young.  Master 
Piero,  however,  had  one  fault.  He  was  excessively 
drowsy,  and,  not  very  long  after  the  departure  of  his 
mamma»  fell  asleep  in  my  arms. 

I  wbh  you  codd  have  seen  me  then,  with  its  little 
head  on  my  left  arm,  and  its  face  composed  into  the 
most  exquisite  softness  and  beauty  by  sleep.  I  had 
put  a  footstool  under  my  left  foot,  just  to  raise  my 
knee  a  little  and  make  him  comfortable ;  and  there  I 
sat,  with  the  candles  burning  and  unsnuifed  before 
me,  and  the  wine  remaining  undrunk.  All  the  restless 
sadness  of  the  day  had  departed.  A  mysterious  influ- 
ence had  passed  up  from  Piero's  face  to  mine,  and 
thence  to  my  heart,  and  rendered  me  almost  as  happy 
as  himself.  There  is  a  wonderful  power  in  childhood ; 
and  to  be  like  it,  even  in  a  terrestrial  sense,  is  to  be 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  has  the  most  perfect 
faith  in  all  things :  it  lies  down  in  the  arms  of  man  or 
woman,  friend  or  stranger,  and  fears  nothing.  It  feels 
that  there  is  a  divinity  that  hedges  it  about,  and  enve- 
lopes it  in  a  roseate  cloud  of  safety  that  disarms  ma- 
lice, and  cruelty  itself,  and  renders  them  incapable  of 
hurting  it. 

All  the  grandeur  of  humanity  seems  to  be  concen- 
trated and  bound  up  in  childhood — above  all,  when  it 
iBtoeps,  when  it  dreams,  when  unutterable  joy  fills  its 


heart,  and  plays  about  its  lips.  The  greatest  fonot  of 
inspiration  on  earth  is  the  face  of  a  sleeping  child,  vitk 
its  long,  dark  lashes  fringing  the  mystery  of  its  ejes, 
the  colour  of  which  you  know  not — ^the  depths  of  whid 
your  thought  cannot  fathom. 

I  looked  at  little  Piero ;  he  had  the  dark  blood  of 
Venice  in  him.  Still  he  reminded  me  of  a  fiur  child, 
nearly  about  the  same  age,  which  I  had  left  bejosd 
the  Alps,  and  which  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times 
had  occupied  the  place  he  then  filled.  What  is  it  that 
constitutes  the  tie  of  kindred?  The  sweet  little  felknr 
on  my  knee  was  not  mine,  and  therefore  I  could  re- 
linquish him  in  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  to  his  mother's 
arms,  and  forget  and  dismiss  him  from  my  recoHectioa 
almost  as  though  I  had  never  seen  or  nursed  hhn.  Bat 
how  different  my  relation  to  the  other  child !  Som^ 
thing  existed  there  which  neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor 
life,  nor  death,  could  obliterate?  We  are  all  His  offspring 
hut  yet,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  being  that  emerges  from 
your  own  soul  is  yours.  There  may  be,  for  soght 
we  know,  a  spiritual  chain  always  binding  toge^er 
parent  and  child,  and  preventing  them  from  even  be* 
coming  separated.  Indeed,  there  must  be ;  for  the 
circle  of  your  love  becomes  wide  enough  to  embrace 
the  whole  world,  when  your  children  are  far  away  from 
you,  and  makes  you  feel  them  still  within  your  grasp. 
And  so  it  is  when  they  die.  A  part  of  your  soul  goes 
with  them  out  of  life,  and  accompanies  them  wherever 
it  pleases  God  to  send  them. 

Thoughts  like  these  passed  through  my  mind  as  I 
leaned  over  little  Piero,  and  inhaled  the  perfume  of  bis 
breath,  which  was  sweet  and  delicate  as  that  of  Para* 
disc.  Oh,  that  we  could  be  always  children '.-—that 
we  could  traverse  this  sad  promontory  of  life  with  tbdr 
ineffable  purity  about  us !  The  grave  would  then  beassoft 
as  a  down  piUow,  and  to  turn  our  back  upon  the  sua 
no  more  painful  than  to  pass  out  of  a  light  room  into 
a  dark  one.  The  sleep  of  peace  would  brood  over  tu, 
and  we  should  be  at  rest. 


CHAFTE&  XXVI. 
THE   STEAKBK. 

I  was  glad  to  leave  Genoa,  and  got  up  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  light  heart  to  get  my  passport  put  in  order, 
and  pack  up  for  departure — ^no  difficult  affair,  as  a 
single  carpet  bag  contained  my  luggage.  But  just  as 
I  was  going  on  board  the  steamer,  I  encountered  an 
unexpected  obstacle. 

I  had  come  into  Italy  with  my  French  passport, 
which  mentioned  a  wife  and  seven  children ;  and  when 
I  presented  myself  to  the  proper  authorities  for  a  per- 
mit to  go  on  board,  I  was  informed  that  I  must  produce 
them  before  I  could  start.  I  said  they  were  in  Swit- 
zerland, but  the  wise  man  shook  his  head.  He  would 
have  it  they  were  somewhere  in  Genoa,  and  that  I 
meant  to  make  a  present  of  them  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. I  told  him  it  was  absurd,  and  that  I  should 
lose  my  passage  to  Leghorn  through  his  folly.  Bnt 
this  did  not  mend  the  matter.  He  would  not  suffer 
me  to  embark. 

At  last,  after  much  altercation,  he  told  me  that  I 
might  go  to  the  English  consul,  and  that  if  he  certified 
all  was  right,  I  should  be  suffered  to  leave  Genoa  ia 
peace.  Imprecating  all  sorts  of  evil  upon  his  head,  I 
ran  off  to  the  consul's,  and  although  he  knew  no  more 
qS  my  wif Q  and  children  thaa  the  man  in  the  mm,  be 
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immediately  certified  whatever  I  required,  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  I  was  on  the  steamer's  decL 

It  was  exactly  like  getting  out  of  prison.  Every 
hour  I  had  remained  at  Genoa,  my  mind  was  in  a  state 
of  complete  stagnation.  I  conld  not  think — I  could 
not  write.  I  kept  no  journal.  If  I  read,  I  might  as 
well  have  spared  myself  the  pains,  since  no  trace  of  it 
remained  the  next  hour.  The  moment  I  was  on  the 
steamer,  I  felt  myself  at  home  again.  There  was  life, 
there  was  bustle,  there  was  the  splashing  of  waves, 
the  noise  of  the  engine,  the  bawling  of  the  sailors,  the 
buzz  of  conversation  among  the  passengers,  and,  above 
all,  the  fresh  breeze  blowing  joyously  over  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

God  bless  the  sea,  thought  I,  since  it  will  bear  me 
from  Genoa,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  sort  of 
prison  by  royalty.  And  yet,  how  beautiful  it  looked 
from  the  steamer's  deck ! — rows  of  palaces,  rising  tier 
above  tier  in  amphitheatrical  sweep  on  the  face  of  a 
mountain,  with  gardens  and  orange-groves  interspersed, 
and  over  all  a  sky  of  indescribable  blue.*  I  left  it,  how- 
ever, without  a  single  regret,  and  turned  away  care- 
lessly from  the  prospect  of  it  to  explore  for  pleasant 
faces  among  the  passengers. 

On  a  camp-stool,  near  the  steersman's  wheel,  sat 
an  English  lady,  admiring  the  view,  from  which  I  had 
turned  carelessly  away.  Passing  near  her,  I  said — 
"Well,  it  certainly  does  not  look  amiss  from  the  sea." 
She  felt  the  observation  was  addressed  to  her,  and 
said,  in  reply-^ 

'*  No,  sir ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the 
world!" 

''You  have  travelled  a  great  deal?"  I  said,  in- 
quiringly. 

"What  I  meant,"  answered  she,  smiling,  "was, 
that  I  supposed  it  was  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the 
world.  But  I  have  seen  very  little  as  yet,  and  can- 
not judge." 

Here  was  a  chance  of  my  bemg  delivered  from  my 
ennui.  We  immediately  entered  into  conversation. 
I  found  she  was  going  to  Naples  with  her  husband, 
who  was  in  delicate  health.  She  pointed  him  out  to 
me  among  the  passengers — a  tall,  fair-haired  man,  with 
an  a^eeable  countenance,  though  not  over-intellectual. 
For  herself,  she  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, as  was  evident  from  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, which,  notwithstanding  her  occasional  smiles, 
had  something  deeply  melancholy  in  it.  There  seemed 
no  doubt  she  had  some  weight  upon  her  mind.  With- 
out any  visible  cause,  and  while  talking  of  subjects 
altogether  indifferent,  her  eyes  would  fill  with  tears, 
her  lips  quiver,  and  turn  pale,  and  she  would  require 
a  short  interval  of  silence  to  recover  herself.  There 
was  nothing  she  so  much  liked  to  talk  about  as  death, 
our  chances  of  immortality,  and  the  probable  state  of 
the  soul  beyond  the  grave.  Yet  she  was  not  alto- 
gether a  gloomy  person.  But,  in  entering  into  the 
pleasures  of  life,  she  seemed  to  be  snatching  a  fearful 


*  My  friend  Linton  has  in  his  sketch-book  several  aocnrate 
views  of  Genoa,  taken  from  varions  points.  I  wish  they  were 
before  the  public,  as  nothing  can  surpass  their  admirable  fidelity. 
He  has  traTcrsed,  in  many  cases,  the  same  ground  as  myself  in 
Northern  and  in  Southern  Italy,  and  in  Sicily,  and  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  studies  are  wonderful.  Strange  that  he  should 
not  yet  be  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Academy ! 
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joy  which  she  had  scarcely  any  right  to  taste,  and  for 
which  she  might  some  day  be  called  to  a  strict  ac- 
count. 

After  a  short  time  she  walked  up  and  down  the 
deck  with  me,  nodding  to  her  husband  familiarly  as 
we  passed  him.  He  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
a  knot  of  Frenchmen  on  politics,  I  fancy,  for  they  were 
all  extremely  animated.  When  tired  of  walking,  we 
went  and  sat  down  together,  upon  which  she  sent  me 
to  ask  her  husband  to  join  us. 

"Oblige  me,"  he  said,  in  a  very  good-natured  tone, 
*'  by  telling  my  wife  I  will  come  presently  when  I 
shall  have  finished  this  discussion." 

She  seemed  displeased  at  this,  became  moody,  tap- 
ped the  deck  with  her  foot,  and  her  foot  with  the 
handle  of  the  parasol,  which  she  held  upside  down  in 
her  hand.  Presently  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  dropped  her  veil  to  conceal  them.  Her  per- 
turbation was  not  of  long  continuance. 

"Have  you  read  Burnett,"  said  she,  "on  the  state 
of  the  dead,  and  those  who  rise  again  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  It  is  a  very  curious  book,  is  it  not  ?  I  remem- 
ber reading  it  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  its  reasoning 
and  ingenuity  struck  me  greatly ;  yet,  do  you  know 
I  don't  think  that  there  will  be  any  personal  identity 
in  the  next  world ;  and  I  hope,  at  all  events,  we  shall 
not  know  each  other.  There  are  certain  persons  I 
should  not  like  to  meet,  even  there." 

That  is  an  extraordinary  idea,"  I  said. 
Yes,  but  you  would  quite  understand  it  if — but 
no  matter.    As  you  say,  however,  it  is  an  odd  idea ; 
yet  it  greatly  pleases  me  to  entertain  it." 

It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  the  sea  breeze,  as 
usual,  blew  rather  cold.  I  had  not  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  sunset,  or  the  coming  on  of  night ; 
and  should  not  have  noticed  the  circumstance  even 
then,  but  that  the  lady's  husband  came  up,  and  said — 

"It  is  getting  very  chill,  love;  I  think  we  had 
better  go  below." 

"You  had  better  go,  dear,**  she  replied;  "but  I 
fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  bear  the  air  of  the  close 
cabin — it  will  make  me  ill." 

"  But  consider,  dear ;  you  can't  remain  on  deck 
all  night." 

"  Not  exactly,  perhaps ;  but  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion, I  will  sit  here  till  I  am  tired,  after  which  I  can 
go  below.  Send  Ann  to  me  with  my  cloak.  Thia 
gentleman  is  amusing  me  by  relating  his  travels  and 
adventures;  and  you  know  I  could  listen  to  such 
things  for  ever." 

The  husband  bowed;  and  observing  me  wrapped 
up  in  a  heavy  Scotch  plaid,  said — 

"  I  see,  sir,  you  are  prepared  for  the  worst,  though 
I  doubt  whether  even  that  will  keep  out  the  pene- 
trating cold  of  the  night." 

"It  has  often  done  so,"  I  replied;  "and  I  fancy 
it  will  have  to  perform  the  office  many  times  yet  before 
I  have  done  with  it." 

"The  gentleman  is  going  up  the  Nile,"  observed 
his  wife. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  he.  "  Well  I  should  much  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  your  intended  journey ;  but  I  am 
shivering  with  cold,  and  must  go  below."  Then 
turning  to  his  wife — *' Ann  shall  bring  you  your  cloak 
immediately,  love." 
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"Meanwliile,  permit  me^  n>adAm»"  said  I,  *'io 
offer  you  a  part  of  my  plaid.  '* 

"Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  "I  am  not  cold;"  but  as, 
without  oermony,  I  threw  a  portion  of  ifc  round  her, 
she  made  no  objection.  Freflently  the  maid  came  with 
her  own  cloak,  which  was  not  nearly  so  thick  as  mine. 

"  That,"  said  I,  "  will  by  no  means  be  sufficient 
to  protect  you.'* 

She  said  it  would  do  for  the  present ;  and,  seating 
ourselves,  we  resumed  our  conversation.  Several 
foreigners  now  carae  and  took  their  places  beside  us, 
complaining  of  being  very  qualmish,  as  the  wind  blew 
now  rather  vigorously,  and  the  steamer  rolled  and 
pitched  a  good  deal.  Some  of  them  wished  to  en- 
gage us  in  conversation,  but  we  declined,  and  stuck 
to  our  Eoglish,  which  was  heathen  Greek  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 
THE     GHOST    STORT. 

There  is  a  state  of  stomach  at  sea  which  renders 
people  as  silent  as  trappists ;  and — shall  I  confess  it  P 
— in  spite  of  the  agreeableness  of  my  neighbour,  I 
felt  the  inroads  of  this  hideous  seusation,  and  fancied 
I  was  going  to  get  exceedingly  unromantic.  It  then 
struck  me,  that,  amused  by  her  conversation,  I  had  for- 
gotten to  dine.  I  immediately  explained  my  situation. 
When  the  thing  was  mentioned,  she  likewise  felt 
hungry;  so  we  descended  and  ordered  supper,  and 
having  eaten  very  heartily,  returned  to  the  deck.  I 
fotmd  myself  a  very  different  person  now,  having  de- 
voured I  know  not  how  much  of  a  large  fowl,  and 
drunk  several  glasses  of  stout.  My  companion  had 
likewise  played  her  part  very  well,  so  that  we  were 
both  in  much  better  spirits  than  before. 

I  dare  say  you  hate  often  noticed  that  a  cold  clear 
night — when  the  big  stars,  though  brilliant,  look  un- 
congenial, and  the  wind  blows  about  you  as  if  it  meant 
to  quarrel — ^you  have  no  doubt  noticed,  I  say,  that 
such  a  night  inspires  dreary  thoughts.     My  friend, 

Mrs.  F ,  for  she  had  now  told  me  her  name,  felt 

the  full  influence  of  the  night.  It  awakened  in  her 
mind  old  associations. 

"You  are  probably,"  said  she,  "no  believer  in 
ghosts.  No  matter.  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  which, 
properly  speaking,  is  not  yet  concluded.  But  you  be- 
hold the  working-out  of  one  part  of  the  plot;  and, 
when  you  return  from  the  East,  may  perhaps  see  the 
end  of  it." 

Her  words  were  prophetic ;  I  did  see  the  end  of  it, 
and  a  sad  and  sorrowful  end  it  was.  But  let  me  not 
anticipate. 

"  I  was  bom,"  said  Mrs.  F ,  "  in  the  north  of 

England,  where  my  father,  an  old  baronet,  is  still  living. 
Our  house  was  in  size  a  castle,  very  old-fashioned,  full 
of  small  rooms,  corridors,  narrow  staircases,  up  and 
down  passages,  and  odd  nooks  of  all  kinds.  It  had 
likewise  a  chapel  in  it,  and  near  this  chapel  lay  my 
bed-room,  with  a  long  narrow  sitting-room  attached  to 
it,  in  which  I  used  frequently  to  sing  and  play  by  my- 
self. I  had  a  sister — an  only  sister — who,  at  the  time 
to  which  I  refer,  was  just  married,  and  had  gone  to 
Switzerland  on  her  wedding-tour.  She  was  one  year 
older  than  myself,  and  we  had  loved  each  other  as 
Bisters  only  can  love.  At  parting,  she  pressed  me  to 
her  breast,  and  cried  as  though  her  heart  would  break ; 
not  that  she  feared  to  traverse  the  world  with  her 


huabandi  who  was  ihe  man  of  her  choioe,  nd  of  sU 
persons  best  suited  to  her;  but  ahe  vas troubled vitli 
a  presentimenti  tuid  could  net  make  up  her  mind  to 
leave  mej  because,  as  she  affirmed  in  the  agony  of  gcief) 
we  were  never  to  meet  again. 

"  Well,^  they  set  out,  and  by  degrees  my  tears  vcn 
dried,  and  I  returned  to  my  usual  occnpations^nov 
scarcely  pleasing,  as  they  were  not  pursued  in  com- 
pany with  her.  We,  of  course,  promised  to  mite  to 
each  other,  and  places  in  Switzerland  were  mentioned 
where  I  was  to  direct  jx/sie  restante, 

"  One  night,  when  autumn  was  fast  dc^neratisg 
into  winter,  and  the  chill  whistling  wind  went  sighing 
and  moaning  through  the  rooms  of  the  old  bouse,  I 
had  sat  up  late  to  write  to  Julia.     The  barp  on  vhich 
she  used  to  play  stood  before  me — a  little  writing-caje 
she  had  given  me  at  parting  lay  open  on  the  table— 
her  maiden  card-case,  her  little  ivoiy  paper-knife,  and 
her  miniature,  which  I  had  opened  to  look  at,  lay 
there  also.     I  wrot«  and  wrote,  and  the  nigbt  vure 
on,  till,  by  the  clock,  it  was  near  morning.  Ton  kno» 
what  a  woman's  heart  is  when  it  is  deeply  mored— 
when  it  would  gladly  pour  itself  out  all  into  tb«  paper 
before  it ! — I  could  not  say  half  I  thoug^it :  m  pen 
seemed  atubbom,  and  language  itself  i-el^ctant  to  cbpf 
my  will.     0 !  how  dilTerent  had  it  been  when,  face  to 
face,  side  by  side,  with  arms  about  each  other's  neck, 
wo  had,  in  days  gone  by,  sat  in  that  room,  and  disclosed 
all  our  soub)  to  each  other!     In  the  augtiish  of  t!ie 
moment,  I  exclaimed,  *  Ah,  Julia !  Julia  1  * 

"  At  that  moment  I  heard  a  rustling,  as  of  a  <i!£ 
dress,  at  the  end  of  the  room  towards  the  chapel,  wliicli 
ky  in  thick  obscurity,  the  light  from  the  lamp  on  mj 
table  not  reaching  so  far.  I  started,  and  looked  in 
that  direction,  and  fancied  I  could  perceive  Ihroijg^ 
the  gloom  a  hunian  figure,  nslng,  as  it  were,  out  d 
the  floor,  and  advancing  slowly  towards  me!  Oa 
and  on  it  came  till  I  knew  it — it  was  that  of  Jalii 
*  Oh,  my  God!*  I  cried,  'what  happy  chance  has  brooglt 
you  back  P*  and  I  was  about  to  rise  from  my  chair,  and 
rush  towards  my  sister,  when  she  waved  her  band,  ai 
though  she  meant  me  to  remain  seated.  Ai\d,  indeed, 
I  could  not  but  obey  her ;  for  now  my  whole  frar.c 
trembled,  and  my  limbs  refused  to  support  roe. 

"  Still  Julia  did  not  speak,  nor  could  I  myself  f-^r 
some  moments  muster  up  courage  to  do  so.  3[t  ej.i 
were  fixed  upon  the  figure  j  every  function  of  life  ir 
me  seemed  to  have  been  absorbed  in  sight,  I  Vw 
it  was  a  spirit !  At  length,  overmastering  my  ^ears  I 
exclaimed,  'dearest  sistei*,  come  to  me.* 

"  At  my  words  her  ganncnts  seemed  to  be  converci 
into  mist,  and  melted  away  from  about  her,  leavinr-f^ 
glorious  form  still  more  radiant  and  glorious  than  ercr 
naked  before  me.  I  now  discovered  wings  mactlirf 
over  the  shoulders,  while  a  wi*eath  of  quiveriny  lifl'* 
played  about  her  forehead.  Words  cannot  express  irj 
sensations  at  that  moment.  I  was  not  arraid—l  fel- 
myself  transported  into  the  invisible  worid;  I  5t«-:i 
face  to  face  with  a  disembodied  spirit,  and  yet  b' 
was  uppermost  in  my  nature;  I  yearned  to  embrr*' 
my  sister,  but  some  mysterious  fear  lieldme  chsioec* 
the  chair  on  which  I  sat. 

"  I  laid  down  the  pen,  which  I  liad  pwioasly  brii 
in  my  hand,  and,  takmg  up  the  minfature,  taned  ^ 
face  towards  her,  and  said — 'JtiUa,  by  Hds  fuc  t 
conjure  you  to  approach  me.' 
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"the  sfedtre  adranfced  tt  few  paces,  and  said, 
'Where  I  am,  Fanny,  you  must  shortly  be.  Yow 
will  go  thJ-ougU  all  I  have  gone  through.  Yon  will 
lore;  yon  will  descend  towards  the  sun;  yon  will  pass 
through  the  portals  of  the  great  deep ;  and  you  will 
then  find  yourself  beside  me  for  ever  in  paradise  !* 

"  The  figure  then  retreated  towards  the  wall  dividin<r 
my  chamber  from  the  chapel.  The  wall  opened,  and 
ike  vision  passed  through  it — no  longer  dim  and 
obscure,  but  in  a  blajse  of  light— and  I  saw  the  soul 
of  Julia  shoot  upwards  through  the  roof  towards 
heaven. 

"And  was  not  this,**  inquired  Mrs.  F ,  look- 
ing earnestly  in  my  face,  "a  very  extraordinary  thing?'* 

"It  was,  madam,  if  you  did  not  dream  it.'* 

"  Well,  that  was  the  explanation  I  sliould  have 
given  myself,  but  that  I  was  writing  when  it  com- 
menced) and  found  myself  perfectly  awake  at  its  con- 
clusion. However,  that  was  not  all.  Next  day  we 
had  been  out  riding  in  the  park,  my  father  and  I, 
and  on  our  return  I  ascended  for  a  moment  to  my  bed- 
room. The  door  was  locked  outside.  I  opened  it, 
and  went  in,  and  there  saw  Julia,  with  her  elbow 
leaning  bn  the  window  seat,  and  her  left  hand  sup- 
porting her  head.  In  her  right  hand  she  held  a  crucifix, 
from  which,  however,  her  eves  were  averted.  Thev 
were  indeed  fixed  upon  the  sky.  As  I  advanced,  she 
tticltea  into  thin  air,  and  the  chair  remained  empty. 
Again,  two  nights  after,  I  whs  asleep  in  bed.  A  long 
wax  taper  had  been  left  burning  on  a  table  beside  me; 
as,  indeed,  I  began  to  be  afraid  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
dark.  A  cold,  clammy  hand  placed  upon  my  face 
fcwoke  me — and  Julia  stood  by  my  bedside!  She 
bared  her  bosom,  and  I  saw  a  stream  of  blood  trickling 
down  fh)m  her  left  breast.  I  shrieked  with  terror, 
Ijo  that  I  awoke  niy  maid,  who  slept  in  the  next  room. 
It  was  Ann,  whom  you  just  now  saw  bring  me  my 
cloak.  The  poor  girl  came  nmning  into  the  room, 
to  inquire  what  was  the  matter.  I  said,  •  there  is 
my  sister — look!  she  is  standing  beside  you.  Touch 
her.    Is  she  living  or  dead  ?* 

"  'Dear  mistress,  you  are  distracted,*  said  the  ghl, 
•there  is  nothing  here  but  you  and  mr*.* 

" '  No,  Ann,'  cried  I,  '  I  see  her  distinctly.  Stretch 
out  your  left  hand — you  cannot  fail  to  touch  her.* 

"  Julia  then  glided  out  of  the  room  noiselessly,  and 
we  were  left  alone. 

"  •  Come  into  bed  with  me,  dear  Ann,'  said  I, 
•  thia  is  the  third  time  I  have  seen  her.  I  must  tell 
my  father.     I  shall  go  mad  else.* 

"Next  morning's  post  brought  us  a  letter  from  the 
Grisons.  It  was  from  Julia's  husband,  and  surrounded 
with  a  deep  black  border.  Julia  was  dead.  In  climb- 
ing one  of  the  mountains,  her  foot  had  slipped,  and 
she  had  been  precipitated  down  a  lofty  cliff.  Her 
husband  was  inconsolable.  He  never  returned  to 
England;  but,  going  out  to  India,  there,  in  a  few 
months,  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate.  I  have  never 
since  seen  Julia's  ghost.  But  I  am  going  to  my  own 
grare^  and  my  husband,  Uiough  sickly  and  feeble, 
will  bury  me,  and  carry  back  the  sad  news  to  my 
father.** 

I  tried  to  drive  the  idea  out  of  her  head ;  bat  it 
wa«  to  no  purpose.  She  had  become  reconciled  to  it, 
and  tookt  oonsequently,  bttt  little  interest  in  the  affair^ 
of  IhiB  World,  except  wbc&i  by  a  eii8ee0aio&  of  new  and 


striking  ideas,  her  mind  wasforfeibly  turned  away  in  a 
different  direction.  Perceiving  this,  I  began  to  talk  of 
the  Nile — of  the  desert — of  the  ruined  temples,  pa- 
laces, and  tombs,  found  in  Egypt  and  Nubia ;  and  la 
this  way  so  far  kindled  her  imagination,  that  she  ex- 
pressed several  times  an  earnest  wish  that  she  could 
persuade  her  husband  to  accompany  me. 

"I  should  be  happy  then,"  she  exclaimed,  "espe- 
cially among  the  tombs.** 

Uer  teeth  at  length  began  to  chatter,  and  I  strove 
to  persuade  her  to  go  down  into  the  cabin.  But  she 
would  not  listen  to  it.  It  was  evident  she  feared  to 
be  left  alone  with  her  own  thoughts.  Again  and 
again  I  dwelt  upon  my  anticipations  of  the  desert, 
and  on  all  the  interesting  things  I  expected  to  behold. 
Most  of  the  foreigners  had  now  been  driven  below  by 
the  chill  of  the  night,  and  I  would  myself  have  gladly 

followed  their  example,  but  that  Mrs.  Y must,  in 

that  case,  havQ  been  left  almost  alone  on  deck.  I 
therefore  proposed  we  should  walk  to  and  fro,  and, 
finding  she  haid  no  objection  to  smoke,  lighted  a  cigar. 
She  was  a  very  interesting,  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
very  superior  woman ;  yet  I  would  not  have  lived  with 
her  for  the  world.  She  would  have  driven  me  to 
commit  suicide.  I  could  compare  the  turn  of  her 
mind  to  nothing  so  aptly  as  to  the  occupations  of  a 
grave  digger.  She  Bccmed  to  be  always  among  the 
spoils  of  mortality — coffins,  vaults,  ghosts,  the  loss  of 
loved  friends,  the  presentiment  of  future  losses — these 
were  her  topics ;  yet  she  was  young,  and  something 
more  than  pretty.  Her  health  seemed  good,  her  hus- 
band loved  her,  and  all  that  she  could  desire  from 
fortune  she  possessed.  What  did  she  then  need  to 
render  her  happy  ?  Health  of  mind  I  There  was  a 
malady  in  her  soul ;  and  I  may  as  well  state  here  how 
her  pilgrimage  terminated.  SIic  went,  as  she  ex- 
pected, to  Naples,  and  thence,  after  a  short  stay,  to 
Palermo.  Here,  being  one  day  out  with  her  hus- 
band in  a  boat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Pellegrino, 
a  borasco  overtook  them.    The  boat  was  upset,  and 

Mrs.  F was  drowned.   On  my  return  from  Egypt, 

I  saw  her  tomb,  erected  to  her  memory  by  her  husband, 
who,  having  recovered  his  health  in  Sicily,  still,  I 
believe,  survives — a  jolly,   country  gentleman,   and 

most  likely  a  Protectionist.     Poor  Mrs.  F lies 

on  a  sunny  slope,  south  of  Palermo.  A  little  cypress 
tree  stands  at  her  feet,  and  another  at  her  head ;  and, 
when  I  visited  the  spot,  abundant  roses  were  flower- 
ing around  her  grave.  The  remembrance  of  this 
night  then  came  over  me  powerfully,  and  I  went  away 
depressed  and  melancholy.  If  I  may  say  it  without 
impiety,  I  think  she  deserved  a  better  fate ;  and  would, 
most  likely,  have  been  a  cheerful  and  happy  woman  at 
this  moment,  had  those  around  her  known  how  to 
"  minister  to  a  mind  diseased." 


CHAFT£B  XXVrU. 
DAWN  AT  SEA. 

Most  persons  have  spent  a  night  at  sea,  and  seen 
the  sun  rise  over  the  waves.  I  have  done  so  fre- 
quently ;  but  have  seldom,  perhaps,  enjoyed  my  sensa- 
tions more  than  on  the  occasion  in  question.  There 
are  words,  I  dare  say,  in  our  bmguage,  which  would 
describe  the  noise  made  by  the  rush  of  a  steamer 
through  the  waves,  when  they  break  violently  against 
,  ite  proWf  run  rippling  along  its  aidesi  and  there  melt 
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sway  into  the  white  foamy  wake  which  it  leares  be- 
hind it.    I  went  with  Mrs.  F by  my  side,  and 

leaned  oyer  the  bulwark,  where  the  spray  now  and 
then  sprinkled  our  faces.  What  motion,  what  vitality! 
What  restless  energy  seemed  to  be  in  those  cold  waves, 
whiob,  doll  and  inorganic  as  they  were,  had  gone  on 
rolling  about  the  earth  since  the  creation — ^indestruc- 
tible, eternal — ^while  I,  who  then  looked  upon  them, 
should  pass  away,  God  knows  whither.  We  leave  no 
token  of  oar  existence  upon  the  earth.  Life  comes 
and  goes,  and  ebbs  and  flows,  and  disappears,  and  is  for- 
gotten. We  seem  made  for  the  world,  not  the  world 
for  us.  A  certain  number  of  days  and  nights  passing 
over  us  in  succession  exhausts  our  vitality,  and  we 
are  absorbed  in  the  universal  scheme  of  things,  out  of 
which  we  arose.  The  elements  have  no  compassion 
on  us,  and  yet  we  are  all  in  all  to  each  other — a 
smile,  a  word,  a  pressure  of  the  hand.  These,  slight 
as  they  are,  and  infinitely  fleeting,  aro  sufficient  to  fill 
our  souls  with  emotion,  and  give  rise  to  thoughts, 
which,  if  our  very  essence  perish  not,  vrill  not  them- 
selves perish  to  all  eternity. 

I  was  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  and  into  the  star- 
bedropped  sky,  when  a  faint  pale  flush  appeared,  just 
on  the  horizon's  verge  towards  tho  east.  Extending 
right  and  left,  it  ran  like  a  luminous  thread  just  where 
the  ocean's  margin  touched  the  overhanging  firma- 
ment. A  sense  of  extreme  pleasure  came  over  me. 
I  seemed  to  be  watching  the  process  of  creation,  and 
was,  indeed,  present  at  the  birth  of  day.  Soon  the 
light  became  stronger,  warmer,  more  prolific,  calling 
into  being  innumerable  objects  around,  which  to  the 
eye  had  no  existence  before.  Over  the  waves  was 
diffused  a  cold,  grey,  fluttering,  luminous  appearance, 
which  seemed  to  impart  to  them  new  functions,  and  a 
new  character.  In  a  few  mmutes  the  east  had  been 
converted  into  the  palace  of  the  dawn,  enriched  with 
cloudy  pillars,  which  supported  a  brilliant  tabernacle 
over  the  ascending  goddess.  Then  came  the  purple 
flush,  the  crimson,  and  gold  embroidery,  which  spread 
round  the  mantle  of  the  sun — the  blazonry  of  saffron, 
and  blue,  and  amethyst,  shooting  up  far  into  the 
vault  of  heaven,  making  the  eye  and  the  heart  glad  as 
the  young  day  was  perfected  before  us.  Suddenly  the 
fiery  disk  of  the  great  luminary  rose  above  the  sea, 
and  evciything  was  flooded  with  transparent  light,  and 
appeared  to  laugh  for  joy. 

We  now  by  degrees  neared  tlie  land,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  arrived  at  Leghorn,  where  I  was,  in 
a  short  time,  to  undergo  so  much  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

I  took  my  leave  of  Mrs.  F ,  and  her  husband,  on 

the  quay,  and  followed  the  bandit  sort  of  personage 
who  was  to  conduct  me  to  my  hotel  in  the  Via  Grande. 
It  was  a  spacious  house,  and  I  secured  myself  a  very 
nice  apartment,  au  iromema,  where  I  immediately 
had  a  Are  lighted,  and  sat  down  to  coffee  and  cigars. 


CHAPTEB  XXIX. 
THE     PHILOSOPHBR. 

One  of  the  penalties  a  traveller  pays  for  his  enjoy- 
ments is  the  state  of  perpetual  vicissitude  in  which  he 
lives  with  respect  to  men  and  women.  Chance  brings 
him  into  contact  with  individuals  whom  he  likes — with 
whom  it  would  probably  afford  him  pleasure  to  spend 
whole  ages.  But  the  waves  of  change  that  bring  them 
towwds  each  other  soon  drift  them  away  again,  in  dif- 


ferent directions,  never  more  io  meet  in  this  wokkL  Tet, 
perhaps,  they  do  not  mutually  forget.  There  are  tbow 
who,  seen  but  as  it  were  for  a  moment,  still  ia  tbat 
short  space  of  time  make  an  impression  which  no  serin 
of  years  can  obliterate.  In  the  course  of  your  futuie 
life  their  faces  come  again  and  again  before  the  muid*i 
eye,  smiling  and  fascinating  as  of  yore ;  and  yea  can- 
not, whatever  efforts  you  may  make,  dismiss  them. 

As  I  sat  by  my  lonely  fire,  throwing  iresh  logs  upaa 
it  from  time  to  time,  and  lighting  one  cigar  afl^  ano- 
ther, I  indulged  in  speculations,  somewhat  profitless) 
you  will  say,  on  the  character,  callings,  and  prospects 
of  the  other  inmates  of  the  house.  Who  were  thev  ? 
What  were  they  ?  Was  there  any  one  within  its  ample 
walls  who,  like  me,  was  sitting  down  solitary  bj  tk 
fire,  yearning  for  companionship  ? 

I  opened  my  carpet-bag,  and,  taking  out  "  Pandiss 
Lost,"  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  read.  It  would 
not  do.  There  was  nothing  epic  in  my  temper  tbt 
evening.  Had  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights"  been 
wit  hiu  reach,  I  might  have  become  absorbed  in  them— 
might  have  dropped  into  the  valley  of  diamonds  vith 
Sindbad,  or  laughed  with  Zobeid^  and  her  sisters,  or 
descended  with  the  young  man  and  his  mistress  into 
the  subterranean  apartment  where  they  were  oonsumed 
to  ashes,  or  shed  delicious  tears  with  Shemselrehar,  or 
wandered  over  the  Blue  Sea  with  Unce  £1  Woqjood. 
I  had  left  the  book  at  home ;  though  it  would  have 
been  the  best  of  all  companions  up  the  Nile,  sad  <n 
the  way  thither.  I  now  deeply  felt  the  loss  of  it  It 
is  of  all  books  the  best  for  a  melancholy  hour,  wbea 
you  are  more  dreaming  than  waking,  and  whea  joa 
have  not  courage  to  build  castles  in  the  air  without 
some  one*s  assistance.  When  one  is  sad,  however, 
one  has  always  a  resource  in  the  waiter.  I  rang  tiie 
bell,  not  that  I  wanted  anything,  but  I  thought  it 
best  to  seem  to  want  something,  that  I  might  haTO  aa 
excuse  for  talking  with  somebody.  My  summons  wai 
immediately  answered  by  a  little,  lively,  fiat,  roosd- 
faced  fellow,  who,  for  some  reason  which  I  never  oooU 
divine,  was  called  by  the  very  odd  name  of  Tonto.  I 
have  known  a  lady  who  delighted  in  the  name  of  Tottr, 
but  Tonto  was  a  novelty.  However,  as  that  was  the 
name  he  answered  to,  I  accommodated  myself  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  boldly  applied  the  mjstial 
syllables  to  the  jovial-lookbg  individual  before  me. 

**  Tonto,"  said  I,  "  have  you  got  anything  nice  for 
supper  ? — not  that  I  am  in  the  least  hungry,  but  tkt 
£  should  like  to  eat  something  just  by  way  of  passing 
the  time.'' 

*<  It's  an  excellent  plan,"  answeredp^onto.  "I  alwan 
have  recourse  to  it  mjself  when  I  am  melancholy." 

'*  And  does  that  often  happen  ?"  I  inquired. 

Tonto  sighed,  twisted  lus  napkin,  and  replied — 

"  Oftener  than  your  honour  would  think,  for  the 
sake  of  the  ladies." 

"Yes,  Tonto,"  I  observed,  "they  are  the  cause  of 
all  sadness ;  for  which,  however,  they  make  up^  bj 
being  the  cause  of  all  joy  too." 

"It  is  very  true,"  said  he,  brightening  up  as  he 
gave  his  assent  to  the  proposition. 

"With  respect  to  the  supper,  however,^  said  I,  "vbtt 
have  you  got  ?'* 

He  ran  over  the  names  of  a  hundred  dishes ;  hut,  «f 
I  am  not  learned  in  Italian  cookery,  I  was,  whea  he 
had  done,  just  as  far  to  seek  as  ever.  I,tliQRArebeuae 
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to  tlie  resolution,  to  wbicli  I  might  as  well  have  come 
at  first,  that  he  should  choose  for  me.  **  Oaly,  dou't 
let  there  be  any  frogs,  Tonto,"  said  I ;  "  I  have  tried 
them  in  Erance,  and  don't  like  them."  I  then  thought 
I  might  venture  to  come  to  the  point  at  which  1  had 
all  this  while  been  driving,  wliich  was,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  not  some  travellers  in  the  inn  who 
would  like  to  join  me  at  supper. 

Tonto  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then,  clapping 
his  hand  against  his  right  thigh,  he  cried,  **  I  have  it ! 
Yes ;  there  is  a  gentleman  who  made  the  same  inquiry 
of  me  two  or  three  nights  ago.  Count  Z ." 

Here  I  interrupted  Tonto.  "  If  he  is  a  Count,**  said 
I,  "  pray  leave  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  dignity,  I 
hate  counts,  and  would  rather  go  on  supping  and 
smoking  alone  for  a  month  than  be  troubled  with 
them." 

"  That  need  not  %tand  in  the  way,  *'  answered  Tonto ; 
"  for  he  is  no  more  a  count  than  I  am.  He  only  calls 
himself  so  in  order  to  heighten  his  consequence.** 

" Thai)  alters  the  case,*'  I  observed ;  " but  still  my 
taste  this  evening  is  very  unambitious,  and  I  would 
rather,  if  possible,  find  a  companion  who  would  con- 
sider it  no  honour  to  be  thought  a  count." 

••  There  is,*'  answered  Tonto, — "  but  you  won't  like 
him,  I*m  sure — there  is  an  odd  sort  of  man,  who  is 
neither  young  nor  old  ;  neither  fat  like  me,  nor  lean 
like  you.  There  is,  I  say,  a  traveller  lodging  in  this 
house,  who  would,  I  dare  say,  be  glad  enough  to  smoke 
a  cigar  with  you." 

**  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?" 

f  Yes." 

"  Rich  or  poor  ?'* 

"  Don't  know,  sir ;  but  he  pays  for  everything  he 
has.** 

"  Well,  present  my  compliments  to  him,  Tonto;  and 
say  it  would  give  me  very  great  pleasure  if  he  would 
do  me  the  honour  to  sup  with  me  this  evening.  *' 

If  he  be  an  original,  thought  I,  he  must  be  pleased 
with  originality,  and  come  without  ceremony.  I  was 
quite  right.  In  a  few  minutes  Tonto  returned,  usher- 
ing in  a  stranger  about  my  own  height,  but  old  enough, 
as  it  seemed  at  first,  to  be  my  great-grandfather.  His 
hair,  white  as  snow,  hung  over  his  coat-collar.  He 
had  a  white  beard,  and  mustachoes  which  fell  in  waves 
over  his  lips  and  chin,  but  his  voice  was  that  of  a  young 
man,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  fire  and  vivacity,  llib 
dress  was  that  of  no  country  in  particular,  but  would 
have  been  thought  genteel  anywhere.  I  could  not, 
therefore,  guess  of  what  nation  he  was  from  his  ap 
pearance;  neither  could  I,  when  he  spoke,  fn>m  his  voice 
or  language.  He  addressed  me  in  Italian,  mentioning 
the  invitation  Tonto  had  given  him  in  my  name,  and 
saying  it  would  give  him  much  satisfaction  to  dissipate 
his  ennui  in  my  company,  especially,  he  added,  glancing 
at  the  heap  of  cigars  on  the  table,  as  I  perceive  you 
smoke. 

On  looking  narrowly  at  the  stranger,  I  felt  convinced 
he  was  quite  a  young  man — ^that  is,  little  more  than 
thirty;  and  there  was  likewise  in  his  countcucince  some- 
thing which  induced  me  to  think  he  must  be  English. 
I  immediately  told  him  my  suspicion,  and  he  replied 
laughing,  "  You  are  quite  right ;  I  am  an  Englishman, 
though  I  have  been  several  years  from  the  old  country, 
and  begin  to  forget  the  language  a  little." 

Tonto  was  not  long  in  bripgipg  up  the  supperi  which,  I 
vol,  XVl,'-»0,  cxw, 


of  whatever  it  may  have  consisted,  was  of  excellent 
flavour.  We  despatched  it  merrily,  and,  when  it  had 
been  cleared  away,  returned  to  our  cigars  with  a  capi- 
tal bottle  of  Italian  wine.  Under  such  circumstances, 
most  men  become  communicative — at  least  my  new 
friend  did  so.  He  related  to  me  his  birth,  parentage, 
and  education;  described  bis  traveb,  and  explained  his 
views  on  all  the  great  questions  which  can  interest 
humanity.  He  was  a  man  of  all  but  unlimited  know- 
ledge— familiar  with  the  whole  hbtory  of  the  human 
race,  deeply  versed  in  philosophy,  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  the  passions.  In  politics  he  belonged  to 
what  is  now  called  the  Red  school,  having  taken  his 
principles  from  the  fiery  cauldron  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

"  You  are  going  into  the  East,"  said  he ;  "  and  you 
are  right.  It  is  well  to  see  the  worst  state  to  which 
ignorance  and  tyranny  can  reduce  men.  I  have  my- 
self been  in  Egypt,  and  several  parts  of  Asia,  and  have 
everywhere  found  humanity  oppressed  and  degraded 
beneath  the  feet  of  kings.  Their  misery  and  corrup- 
tion, however,  do  not  begin  with  their  political  insti- 
tutions, but  with  their  religion  and  morals,  which  are 
utterly  despicable.  The  thing  they  believe  in  is  not 
God;  and  their  ethics  are  a  bundle  of  ridiculous  prac- 
tices, none  of  which  tends  to  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness.  Nor  is  it  much  better  with  us  here  in 
Europe.  We  know  not  what  we  believe,  or  why  we 
believe  it.  Our  creed  is  a  tradition,  our  churches  are 
fabrics  of  imposture ;  our  governments  are  despotisms 
variously  disguised;  our  morals  are  mere  rude  ap- 
proximations to  philosophical  ethics.  We  act  by  routine 
— we  follow  in  the  footsteps,  and  repeat,  like  mocking- 
birds, the  language  of  others.  We  have  no  original 
philosophy,  no  arts,  little  literature  of  our  own.  The 
persons  we  encourage  and  enrich  are  a  sort  of  literary 
cooks,  who  take  a  number  of  commonplace  ideas,  and 
dress  them  up  palatably  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  vulgar. 
There  must  be  a  revolution,  sir — ^not  a  mere  armed 
insurrection — though  that  may  form  part  of  it — but  a 
revolution  in  opinions  throughout  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom. Everything  among  us  is  worn  out,  and  society 
cannot  choose  but  be  dissolved,  and  reconstructed." 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 
PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH. 

What  I  said  in  reply  to  my  bearded  friend  need  not 
be  repeated.  We  took  a  fancy  to  each  other,  and 
during  my  stay  were  much  together.  He  told  me 
there  was  a  capital  table  d'hote  in  the  house,  at  which 
r  should  meet  some  very  clever  people,  Maltese  and 
Sicilians,  Neapolitans  and  Venetians,  Spaniards  and 
Frenchmen,  Klamites,  Jews,  and  Parthiaus.  I  pro- 
mised he  should  see  me  there. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  which  I  took  in  a  room 
looking  out  into  the  Via  Grande,  my  attention  was 
ittracted  by  a  very  particular  sort  of  music.  This  was 
the  clanking  of  a  number  of  chains  against  the  pave- 
ment below.  I  went  and  looked  out  at  the  window. 
Before  me  was  a  long  file  of  men,  some  dressed  in 
brick-dust  red,  others  in  dirty  yellow,  all  with  brooms  or 
spades  in  their  hands,  cleansing  and  sweeping  the 
street.  They  were  galley-slaves,  felons,  assassins, 
murderers,  manacled  and  chained,  like  wild  beasts,  ono 
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to  anoiher,  «nd  guarded  by  soldiers.  I  caught  the 
ejes  of  the  gang,  who  all  tunied  upon  me  a  look — 
aad  such  a  look.  It  reminded  me  of  their  kiadred 
whom  I  had  once  seen  on  the  Monte  St.  Michael, 
tigers  in  human  shape,  who  all  their  life  loug  thirsted 
only  for  blood.  Let  not  the  reader  rashly  accuse  me  of 
inhumanity  if  I  confess  that  I  shuddered  with  horror 
at  the  sight  of  those  hideous  countenances.  I  know 
it  is  fashionable  to  sympathise  with  men  of  this  caste, 
the  Thugs  and  Dakoits  of  European  society.  And 
such  sympathy  must,  no  doubt,  be  very  praiseworthy, 
since  it  demands  from  those  who  experience  it  an  ex- 
traordinary effort.  For  myself  I  can  lay  but  Utile 
claim  to  this  virtue.  My  sympathies,  such  as  they 
are,  cling  rather  to  the  innocent  and  hapless  victims 
of  these  incorrigible  ruffians — to  the  wives  whom  they 
have  made  widows,  to  the  children  whom  they  have 
made  fatherless,  to  the  parents  whom  they  have  de- 
prived of  the  only  support  and  consolation  of  their 
old  age.  I  behold  in  them  the  natural  enemies  of 
society,  and  would  sternly  hunt  them  down,  like  any 
•other  sort  of  noxious  animals.  I  afterwards  inquired 
into  the  reason  of  the  red  and  yellow  costumes.  The 
wearers  of  the  fonner,  I  was  told,  were  condemned  to 
IT  limited  term  of  captivity,  while  the  latter  were  to  be 
in  chains  for  ever — that  is,  I  mean,  till  death  should 
release  them.  And  did  they  pant  for  death?  Did 
they,  as  the  advocates  of  perpetual  imprisonment  as- 
sert, long  for  the  coming  of  the  King  of  Terrors  for 
their  deliverance?  Not  they.  In  their  ghastly  cap- 
tivity they  laughed  aud  chatted  together ;  not  insen- 
sible, perhaps,  of  the  misery  of  their  condition,  but 
disliking  it  chiefly  because  it  checked  them  in  the  in- 
dulgence cf  their  evil  passions. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  the  meta- 
physics of  crime,  for  attempting  the  solution  of  that 
problem  whicli  constitutes  the  greatest  enigma  of  ex- 
istence— the  responsibility  or  irresponsibility  of  man. 
If  we  are  answerable  for  our  actions,  we  are  answer- 
able to  each  other  as  well  as  to  God.  The  acts  we 
commit  secretly  in  contravention  of  his  will,  are  sins 
unpunishable  by  human  laws,  and  to  be  atoned  for 
only  by  the  pangs  of  conscience.  The  acts  we  com- 
mit, whether  secretly  or  openly,  against  the  good  of 
society,  are  crimes ;  and  these,  in  self  defeuce,  society 
may  punish.  If  man  be  responsible,  he  must  be  free ; 
that  is,  must  be  able  to  commit,  or  refrain  from,  any 
action  as  it  shall  seem  best  to  himself.  If  the  crimi- 
nal be  not  free,  then  is  society  not  free ;  because  it  is 
governed  by  precisely  the  same  metaphysical  laws 
which  regulate  the  thoughts  and  conduct  of  the  in- 
dividual. Now,  presuming  the  individual  to  be  free, 
society  has  the  right  to  punish  the  offences  he  com- 
mits voluntarily  against  it ;  aud  if  there  be  no  freedom 
in  the  case,  then  society  is  under  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  as  it  does.  It  is  simply  a  question 
between  right  and  fate.  "Whatever  is  meant  to  enjoy 
permanent  existence  must  be  invested  with  the  power 
to  set  aside  everything  which  would  destroy  that  ex- 
istence. Nothing  is  crime  but  that  which  tends  to 
the  dissolution  of  society.  In  proportioning  the  chas- 
tisement to  the  offences,  society  is  obviously  invested 
with  the  privilege  to  take  all  the  precautions  necessary 
to  ensure  its  well-being — in  extreme  cases  even  to 
.cut  off  those  who  have  made  war  upon  it,  and  seek 
^  apQomplish  its  destruotiou.   Let  me  not  b«  soapect- 


^ 


I  ed  of  beings  in  this  place,  the  apologist  of  bid  Itis, 
which,  confoundiog  all  justice  and  equity,  ym^ 
crimes  agaiust  property  with  the  same  leveritj  u 
crimes  against  life.  Property  is  a  fiction  of  socieiw 
life  is  the  work  of  (iod.  The  iojuries  coiuniiued 
against  the  one  are  capable  of  reparation ;  tboseigaiost 
the  other,  once  done,  can  never  be  recalled.  Then 
should,  therefore,  be  a  difference  in  the  apportioniog  of 
punishment.  Severe  chastisement  will  suffice  in  \k 
one  case — death  alone  in  the  other.  The  eqoilibriius 
of  nature  is,  as  it  were,  destroyed  by  morderi  aod  can 
never  be  restored  while  the  murderer  is  suffeied  to 
live.  The  continuance  of  his  existence  is  a  triumnii 
over  justice,  and  an  insult  to  the  best  feeling)  ot 
humanity. 

CHAFTEB   XXXk 
THS     TABLE  d'HOTE. 

Who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  diaed  it  > 
table  dliote,  at  Boulogne,  or  Dieppe,  or  O&tend,  ct 
Brussels  ?     What,  oonaequently,  is  there  to  be  svd 
about  it  ?     The  reader  has  tasted  its  soap,  tried  w 
carve  its  fowls — older  than  the  Deluge — sipped  a  little 
of  its  vinegar  under  the  name  of  *'  Vin  ordhMre/'  ui 
in  conclusion,  paid  so  many  f ranes  for  the  privilege  d 
talking  learnedly  on  the  subject.     He  ia,  therefore,  I 
trust,  disposed  to  sympathise  with  me  when  1  »] 
that  I  endured  the  ^pangs  of  this  purgatory,  at  Le^ 
horn,  for  a  whole  fortnight.    In  Spain  tbey  roast  or 
stew  cats,  and  serve  them  up  to  yon  as  hares  or  nb- 
bits,  but  roast  aud  stew  them  cleverly,  so  that  yoaare 
inclined  to  smile  at  the  deception.     It  signifies  too- 
thing that  your  dinner  has  purred  upon  your  knee— fk 
you  have  stroked  it  and  fed  it  with  your  own  hand— 
that  it  has  hummed  you  to  sleep  at  night  on  your  [il- 
low,  or  played  with  the  strings  of  your  shoe^  or  m- 
parted  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  huge  chimney  coroti. 
Transformed  by  cookery,  you  no  longer  reoognise  it. 
You  know  iU  tricks  and  purrings  have  been  ovti  i^ 
some  hours — that  its  spirit  has  been  restored  to  li^ 
great  ocean  of  vitality — and  that,  consequcotlj,  thar 
can  be  no  great  harm  in  your  regaling  yourself  apti 
its  remains. 

In  Italy  one  knows  not  what  one  eals;  aileait  1 
never  did.  One  puts  his  faith  iu  the  cooka^  u^ 
takes  the  good  the  gods  provide  him — or  evil,  as  i^ 
case  may  be — e^cially  as  he  commits  his  acts  ^ 
semi-cannibalism  in  pleasant  company. 

At  our  tabb  d'hote  we  saw  assembled  dai);  a  k' 
of  the  pleasantest  fellows  in  the  world ;  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  a  Neapolitan  captain,  as  brave  as  Eeicu^ 
or  the  Nemiean  lion,  according  to  bis  ovb  tes- 
timony. He  was  exceedingly  voluUe  and  eloqueat  (• 
this  topic ;  and  as  I  had  the  happiness  to  ut  &fxt  *«< 
him,  on  the  left  side,  it  was  often  with  much  diiictii'; 
that  I  could  defend  my  eyes  again&t  his  fork,  duiJ^' 
the  more  violent  paroxysms  of  his  oratory.  He  tb^ 
literally  foamed  at  the  mouth.  His  eyes  flashed  l>x 
while  the  state  and  colour  of  bis  pbysiognomj  ti^tV 
ened  apoplexy.  It  was  only  accidentally  that  I  lant' 
the  philosophy  of  these  Ciceronian  ontbreaks ;  be  t^* 
me  for  a  Frenchman,  and  for  that  xcaaon  politelr . 
dulged  in  all  maimer  of  invectivea  against  the  g:t» 
nation.  A  Maltese  gentleman — not  Cgnnt  Z^-c^^ 
polit^y  imifittttl^  U^  propiietf  tf  rcB«nipg  Uf  ^^ 
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of  anathemas  tni  I  should  be  fairly  on  mj  way  to  the 
East ;  upon  which  I  obserted,  that  as  this  indulgence 
appeared  to  be  good  for  the  gentleman's  health,  I 
begged  he  would  by  no  means  refrain  from  it  on  my 
account — more  especially  as  I  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
not  a  Frenchman.  This  considerably  disconcerted  our 
Neapolitan,  hero,  who  hoped  to  gain  a  little  glory  at 
mj  expense.  I  added,  however,  that  as  there  were 
no  Frenchmen  present — in  which  supposition,  as  it 
turned  out,  I  was  much  mistaken — I  did  not  care  if 
they  continued  to  regard  me  as  one,  since,  in  case  of 
necessity,  I  was  ready  to  defend  France  against  all 
impugncrs.  I  had  no  sooner  said  this  than  a  gentle- 
man on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  rose,  and  filling 
a  bumper,  passed  it  across  to  me,  saying  as  he  did 


so— 


"Allow  me  th^ honour  to  drink  to  your  hccdth. 
I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  am  ready  in  any  way  that  any 
gentleman  pleases  to  maintain  the  honour  of  my 
country." 

He  then  filled  his  own  glass,  and  we  druuk  to  each 
other,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  astonished  my  Nea- 
politan friend.  He  immediately  made  numerous 
apologies,  protesting  that  he  meant  no  offence  to  indi- 
viduals, at  which  the  Parisian,  the  Maltese,and  myself, 
laughed  heartily.  His  knife  and  fork  were  then 
diUgeutly  applied  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  my  eyes  were  in  less  danger  from  his 
oratorical  flourishes. 

When,  in  Homeric  phrase,  "the  rage  of  hunger 
had  been  appeased,"  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
guests  had  ebbed  out  of  the  apartment,  I  observed 
two  individuals,  who  had  been  silent  during  dinner, 
seating  themselves  comfortably  near  the  window,  as 
though  they  intended  to  remain,  and  commence  a  con- 
versation in  English.  Having  just  then  nothing  better 
to  do,  I  joined  them,  and  when  we  bad  conversed  for 
some  time  they  complimented  me  on  the  goodness  of 
my  English,  from  which  they  inferred,  they  said,  that 
I  must  have  been  in  their  country.  Of  course  I  ex- 
plained at  once.  They  were  captains  of  ships,  right 
good  fellows,  who  had  come  up  the  Mediterranean  in 
search  of  freights  ;  and  when  I  mentioned  to  thcni  my 
place  of  destination,  they  each  in  his  turn  offered  to 
take  me  gratis  to  Alexandria,  and  I  make  no  doubl 
they  were  perfectly  in  earnest.  I  could  not,  however, 
avail  myself  of  their  kind  intentions,  but  thanked  them 
sincerely  for  the  generous  offer — and  now  do  so  once 
more,  in  print. 

In  their  company  I  strolled  one  day  to  the  English 
cemetery — a  place  presided  orer  by  the  very  spirit  of 
melancholy — where  the  monuments  of  youth  and 
beauty  lie  thickly  strewn,  on  ail  sides — where  the  last 
object  of  parental  love  has  fonnd  a  grave — wiiere  the 
husband  has  wept  over  a  beloved  wife,  and  where 
many  a  fond  wife  has  seen  the  earth  close  for  ever 
over  the  man  she  loved.  In  the  midst  of  these  mul- 
titudinous monuments,  stands  the  tomb  of  Smollett — 
a  small,  elegant  obelisk  of  white  marble,  erected  by  a 
number  of  friends  who  cherished  his  memory.  I  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  interred  here,  and  discovered 
the  tomb  by  accident.  From  top  to  bottom  it  was 
covered  with  the  names  of  visitors  from  England,  from 
Scotland,  from  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  America.  I 
added  my  own  to  the  number;  and  my  friends,  the  sea 
captains,  in  gratitude,   doubtless,  for  the  pleasnre 


"Hoderick  Bandom"  had  afforded  them,  knelt  humbly 
on  the  greensward,  while  they  inscribed  their  own 
names  in  pencil,  observing  as  they  did  so,  that  it  was 
proper  to  show  all  reverence  to  genius. 

And  was  Smollett  then  a  man  of  genius.?  This  is 
a  question  which  will  not  be  asked  by  any  who  have 
read  and  understood  the  humour  of  "Humphrey 
Clinker,"  or  "Peregrine  Pickle."  Commodore  Trun- 
nion, and  Lishmahago,  and  AVinnifred  Jenkins,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Bramble,  and  Humphrey  Clinker  himself, 
are  all  rich  originals  in  their  way,  that  could  be  called 
into  existence  by  no  power  but  genius.  Yet,  reading 
Sniollett  is  like  travelling  through  a  fine  country  over 
a  dirty  road.  You  admire  the  noble  prospect  on  cither 
hand,  and  derive  great  pleasure  from  it,  but  arc  unable, 
nevertheless,  to  forget  tliat  you  are  half-leg  deep  in 
mire  all  the  while.  And  in  himself,  Smollett  was  es- 
sentially unaraiable.  In  politics,  a  mercenary  and 
worl  hless  partisan,  and  in  private  life,  harsh  and  repul- 
sive. He  seems  to  me  one  of  those  persons  whose 
biographies  should  never  be  written.  The  less  you 
know  about  them  the  better.  All  that  is  valuable  in 
him  is  his  books,  and  even  in  these  you  find  much  that 
is  not  only  valueless,  but  detestable.  He  presents  to 
the  world  that  rare  combination  of  coarseness  and 
genius,  of  boldness  and  subserviency,  of  intellectual 
power  and  personal  meanness,  in  the  existence  of 
which  one  finds  it  so  difficult  to  believe.  Yet,  so 
much  fascination  is  there  in  the  creative  faculty,  that 
even  reCnement  itself  would  be  unable  to  stand  with 
indifference  by  the  grave  of  Smollett.  Peace  be  to 
his  ashes.  He  has  amused  me  as  far  back  as  I  cun 
remember,  and  if  I  have  often  been  disgusted  by  his 
want  of  delicacy,  I  have  never  failed  to  be  enlivened 
by  his  wit. 


CUAFTEE  XXXII. 
THE  TUKKISH  BEY. 

Every  day  saw  me  busy  in  the  port  in  search  of  a 
vessel  bound  for  Egypt.  There  were  no  steamei-s  in 
those  days — I  mean  that  traversed  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  trade  between  Italy 
and  the  East,  once  so  flourishing,  is  now  to  the  last 
dc<»ree  trifling  and  insignificant.  At  length,  however, 
I  found  two  brigs,  the  masters  of  which,  sinister-look- 
ing rascals  both,  professed  it  to  be  their  intention  to 
set  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Alexandria,  The  aocommc- 
dutions  they  had  to  ofter  were  none  of  the  best.  But 
one  of  their  craft,  which  had  been  a  pirate,  was  of  a 
beautiful  build,  and  reputed  to  be  the  fastest  sailer  in 
the  Mediterranean.  I  selected  that  partly,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  its  piratical  character,  and  was  invited 
to  spend  the  evening  at  the  house  of  my  future  pa- 
drone. I  went  at  tlie  hour  appointed,  and  found  my 
way  as  well  as  I  could. 

Leghorn  is  a  sort  of  bastard  Venice,  uitersccted 
with  canals,  docks,  and  ditches,  as  stagnant  and  un- 
savoury as  any  under  the  pat  ronage  of  St.  ^Mark.  After 
coasting  along  one  of  these  for  some  time,  1  arrived 
about  dusk  at  my  captain's  dwelling,  and,  upon  being 
ushered  into  the  principal  room,  found  that  a  portion 
of  the  East  had  come  to  meet  me  aU  the  way  to  Leg- 
horn. This  was  a  Turkish  Bey,  a  genuine  Osmauli, 
with  ponderous  inexpressibles,  antiquated  turban,  and 
beaid  of  the  largest  calibre.    He  was  smoking  when 
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I  entered,  from  one  of  those  costly  pipes  in  which  the 
Orientals  chiefly  display  their  opulence.  A  magnifi- 
cent young  slave,  ahout  six  feet  high,  stood  near  his 
master's  extempore  divan,  ready  to  fill  and  light  his 
pipe,  or  ohey  any  other  of  his  orders.  The  Bey 
saluted  me  with  exquisite  politeness,  and  then  ofTered 
me  his  pipe,  which  I,  of  course,  accepted,  taking 
care  not  to  wipe  the  large  amber  mouthpiece  through 
w^hich  he  had  been  inhaling  the  smoke.  To  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  been  to  offer  him  a  deadly  affront 
The  Turks,  however,  arc  very  delicate  about  their 
smoking,  and  place  their  lips  so  nicely  against  the 
amber,  that  they  scarcely  ever  moisten  it  at  all.  When 
another  had  been  filled  for  him  by  his  slave,  and  I  had 
taken  my  place  beside  him  on  bis  divan,  we  began, 
as  he  spoke  Italian,  to  enter  into  conversation  together. 
The  captain's  wife,  a  little,  brown,  lively,  plain 
Italian  woman,  brought  us  coffee,  and  we  were  soon 
npon  the  best  of  terms.  Ali  informed  me  that  we 
were  to  be  fellow-passengers,  and  then  launched  forth 
in  praise  of  our  captain,  who,  he  assured  me,  had  saved 
his  life  by  the  display  of  extraordinary  courage  and 
humanity.  I  own  I  should  never  have  suspected  him 
of  either  of  these  virtues.  But  one  must  not  trust  to 
appearances.  Ali  himself  was  a  fat,  punchy,  little 
man,  extremely  undignified  in  gait  and  figure,  but  with 
a  countenance  full  of  character.  His  eye  was  large 
and  commanding,  and  the  beard  imparted  to  his  look 
something  almost  majestic.  This  was  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Gebel  Latakia,  which  I  have  since  smoked 
SQ  frequently,  and  with  so  much  pleasure.    It  is  the 


king  of  all  tobaccos.  No  one,  however,  can  be  siid 
to  have  tmly  tasted  of  its  fragrance  who  has  not  smoked 
it  in  pipes  kept  in  order  by  Orientals  in  new  bovls, 
and'  lighted  with  acacia  charcoal.  Let  no  cue  ima- 
gine this  is  fancy.  Even  the  jewels  with  which  the 
mouthpiece  is  set,  as  they  flash  and  sparkle  through  the 
smoke,  appear  to  improve  its  flavour,  as  do  the  crim- 
son sheath  and  silken  tassels,  which  amuse  the  eve 
and  excite  the  imagination.  The  slave  Kafoor  vas 
exceedingly  adroit  in  all  that  appertained  to  the  pipe. 
He  piled  up  the  gebelee,  with  singular  skill,  in  the 
shining  bowl.  lie  placed  the  kindled  charcoal  c\- 
actly  in  the  centre,  and  taking  himself  two  or  three 
whiffs,  brought  the  pipe  into  complete  action.  The 
person  for  whom  it  was  intended,  therefore,  had  no 
trouble;  but,  lounging  lazily  on  his  divan,  had  the 
fount  of  luxury  placed  in  his  mouth. 

Sinking  into  an  ocean  of  soft  cushidbs,!  yielded  myself 
up  to  the  intoxication  of  the  moment,  puffing  arouod  me 
delicious  clouds,  and  imagining  myself  already  beneath 
the  palm-tree.  We  were  both  bearded  to  our  heart *s 
content,  and  Ali  immediately  took  a  fancy  to  me  oa 
that  account.  He  imagined  I  was  going  to  reside  in 
the  East,  and  promised  me  the  enjoyment  of  many  a 
pipe  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Little,  poor  fellov, 
did  he  know  what  disappointment  was  in  reserve  for 
him;  but  of  that  hereafter.  We  now  laughed  and 
chatted,  as  Turk  and  Christian  seldom  laugh  and  chat 
together;  and  as  the  tobacco  and  the  coffee  were  hoth 
of  the  best  quality,  we  were  really  very  much  to  be 
envied. 


THE  CHILD  AMONG  THE  GRAVES. 


A  CHILD  among  the  gmvei 

FUyM  ever  through  the  summer  dajt*  increue. 
Till  to  his  heart  the  plot  of  ground  Death  craves. 

Became  a  court  of  peace.* 

All  day,  with  husied  fret, 

The  toiler  hee  clomb  round  the  hlossoms  there, 
On  high,  from  some  tall  hloomy  minaret. 

Calling  the  child  to  prayer. 

The  prayer  of  joy — of  joy 

Through  innocence — rejoicing  thankfuhiess, 
Unlanguaged — to  a  child  without  alloy — 

Redundant  in  excess. 

One  of  the  world  passed  hy — 

One  of  the  world,  in  all  the  power  of  life  ; 
With  aU  the  hopes  Ambition  can  descry, 

The  glory  and  the  strife. 

He  marreUM  much  to  find 

A  child — a  litttle  child,  in  spirit  glad — 
Mirth-ToicM  the  grass  could  knot,  the  daisy  bind, 

In  place  to  him  so  sad. 

He  passed — in  manhood^s  might — 

To  join  the  crowd,  where  man  Timers  working  braves. 
Sometimes  rccurr*d — a  wonder,  yet  a  light — 

The  child  among  the  graves. 


Time  changed  him  as  he  trod, 

BleachM  his  dark  hair  to  whiteness.    Ever  on 
The  years  swept  by.    He  sought  the  ehuicfayard  sod. 

The  little  child  was  gone ! 

The  long  grass,  as  of  yore, 

Wav'd  to  the  trees,  about  the  silent  rests ; 
And  the  lithe  swallows  dipp'd,  with  swimmiag  soar, 

Athwart  their  tower-held  nests. 

He  did  not  manrd,  now, 

The  child,  in  happiness,  had  sought  such  spot. 
With  guileless  heart,  and  time-unscathed  brow — 

Its  sadness  knowing  not. 

The  child  away  had  gone, 

To  pass  the  ordeal  that  his  heart  had  passM ; 
To  know  of  hope,  joy,  grief^  as  he  had  known — 

To  know  the  truth  at  last. 

For  he,  through  Faith,  sublime. 

Which  sorrow  and  grief-teaching  only  brings, 
Had  leam*d  a  triumph  in  the  tread  of  Time, 

A  music  in  his  wings! 

So  stood  he — from  the  fret 

And  storm  of  life — sail-ieefd  amid  the  waves — 

Full  powefd  in  sool-franght  manliness — and  yet 

A  child  among  the  graves  I 

FaiDEiuGt  £jrocir. 


•"  Court  of  peace,"  the  literal  translation  of  the  Oennao  "  Friedhof,"  a  oemetery,  or  plaoe  of  burial. 
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"Through  much  tribulation  only  shall  ye  ent)r  into  the  kingdom  of  hearen." 


The  hunter's  horn  had  ceas'd  to  sound. 
The  bird  slept  in  the  wind-rock'd  tree, 

And  silence^  in  her  deep  profound, 
&eign*d  o*er  the  hour  of  mystery. 

The  moon  lay  mirror'd  on  a  lake 
That  not  a  ripple  dar'd  to  stir — 

Shedding  her  light  on  bower  and  braike, 
From  briar-bush  to  lofty  ftr. 

Faint,  on  tbt  stillness'  of  the  night, 

A  gentle  murmur  came  ; 
And  what  at  first  seem'd  pale  moonlight 

Now  shone  a  dazzling  flame ! 

And  angels,  from  the  flow'ry  sod, 
Walk'd  on  the  sloping  ray — 

Ascending  to  the  throne  of  God 
Along  the  doudless  way. 

Their  illray  forms  more  brilliant  grew. 

As  knelt  that  angel  band — 
The  beautiful  and  chosen  few 

Who  wait  at  God*s  right  hand. 

Anon  they  tunM  their  golden  lutes ; 

And  echo  bore  the  lay, 
Beyond  the  everhuting  gates, 

To  spirits  far  away. 

Then  came  the  answering  note  of  joy : 

The  heralds  of  the  earth 
Had  found  a  heart  without  alloy. 

Though  suffering  from  birth. 

Borne  on  a  cloud,  his  radiant  feet 
Scarce  touch  the  azure  track. 

Saints  the  Recording  Angel  meet. 
And  hail  the  chariot  hack : 

Back  to  the  land  that  oTerflows 

With  Ood*s  eternal  love — 
The  recompense  for  human  woes — 

That  better  land  above ! 

He  bears  aloft  a  mighty  scroll, 
Fraught  with  the  deeds  of  men: 

From  Indus  to  the  Arctic  Pole 
Had  traced  that  spirit-pen. 

He  whose  imperishable  lines 

Had  bhizon'd  good  and  ill. 
Where  nought  but  truth  for  ever  ahines, 

Knelt  as  a  creature  still. 

Why  art  thou  there,  thou  Beautiful, 
Clad  in  thy  robes  of  light — 

The  garment  of  the  Merciful, 
Immeasurably  bright  P 

Why  hast  thou  pass'd  the  eternal  bound 

Before  the  last  great  day  P 
Why  point  to  that  unsullied  pageP 

For  whose  deliv'ranoe  pray  ? 

Deep  silence  reigned ;  each  seraph-voice 
Scarce  breath'd  the  great  All-hail  I 

Folding  their  glittering  wings,  they  list 
The  Spirit's  wondrous  tale. 

Soft  was  the  tone — in  cadence  soft — 

That  told  a  mortal's  woe : 
A  child  of  dreams,  who  woke  to  sll 

That  misery  can  know. 


"  L'st,  thou  dear  son  of  Jesse's  might — • 
The  bright,  the  morning  Star : 

Shs  walk'd  by  faith,  and  not  by  sights 
The  path  where  sorrows  are. 

**  1  watch*d  a  young  and  gentle  child 

Sport  in  the  summer's  day — 
A  thing  so  pure,  so  sweetly  mild. 

Scarce  scemM  of  mortal  clay. 

**  I  marked  a  stem  and  warrior  form. 

Of  sullenness  and  pride — 
One  who  had  brav'd  the  battle  storm — 

Who  stood  that  child  beside. 

"  A  silken  tress  of  sunny  hair 

Wav'd  o*er  her  infant  brow  : 
Though  shrunk  and  wither'd  from  despair, 

That  face  is  lovely  now — 

"  Lovely  as  when  her  father's  arm 

Shook  rudely  back  the  tress 
That  on  his  l)osom  had  been  lain 

In  childish  tenderness. 

*'  And  words  were  spoken — ^words  that  fidl 
How  lightly  from  the  tongue ! 

But  sere  and  wither  up  the  heart 
Whose  ev'ry  vein  they've  wrung. 

*'  The  seal  was  set,  the  tablet  laid 

Over  affection's  spring: 
A  warm  heart's  love  refus'd,  betray'd — 

Thrust  from  the  parent  wing  1 

•*  0  God !  thy  ways  are  wonderfiil. 
Beyond  the  thought  of  man*~- 

The  issue  of  thy  deep  intent 
No  human  eye  may  scan ! 

"Two  paths  were  open'd  to  her  view — 
The  choice  her  own  free  will : 

The  road  of  sorrow  saw  her  pure 
And  uncorrupted  still. 

"  Was  there  no  tongue  to  kindly  give 

Its  hoard  of  worldly  lore  ? 
To  bid  the  drooping  spirit  live — 

To  see  the  gulf  before  P 

"  Not  one — ^by  wedlock's  holy  cup 
A  bitter  draught  was  yielded — 

A  husband's  high  and  sacred  right 
Was  by  a  tyrant  wielded. 

•*  The  heart  that  Nature  form'd  for  love 

Became  the  prey  of  woe ; 
Yet  still  she  sought,  and  inly  pin'd, 

A  kindred  love  to  know. 

"  Trembling,  my  God,  thy  servant  held 

The  everlasting  Book — 
Pray'd,  when  the  tree  of  hope  was  floll'd, 

Thou  wouldst  in  mercy  look. 

**  Her  child,  the  one  bright,  joyooa  thing 
That  bound  her  soul  to  earth. 

Cast  off  its  mortal  coil,  to  know 
The  glorious  second  birth. 

'*  Again  came  bnck  the  gloomy  hour 

Of  retrospection  wild — 
The  self-same  scene  of  cold  neglect — 

The  father  and  the  child ! 
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*'I8  there  no  lote  in  thu  wide  worldP' 

The  strtckeo  womtn  cried. 
Ko,  not  a  tear  nor  prayer  to  faleM 

The  infant  as  it  died. 

**  She  tnrn*d  her  from  the  little  frsTi^ 
Life*i  chcquei^d  book  to  fill : 

In  spite  of  wrong,  despair,  and  death. 
The  page  was  spotless  i»till. 

*'Hers  was  a  heart  wfrich  years  of  ^ef 

Had  trampled  to  the  dust ; 
Bat,  like  a  p^xBnli  from  the  flame. 

It  rose  in  holy  tmst. 

I  saw  the  lamb  would  be  among 

The  chosen  of  thy  fold — 
I  knew  the  furnace  most  be  hot 

To  purify  the  gold. 

**  Now  stands  she  on  the  dix^  cliff : — 
Stretch  Thy  protecting  hand  I 

Thou  wilt  not  break  the  braised  reed. 
Nor  quench  the  borning  bmnd! 

"  A  voice  of  soft  and  gentle  tone, 

A  faithful  heart,  is  near — 
Throbbing,  responsive  to  her  Own, 

Its  notes  of  love  and  fear. 

''liet  me  not  mar  the  page  so  fair 
With  sin  so  light  as  this ; 


Shed  o*er  the  path  of  grief  and 
One  beam  of  earthly  bliss !" 

AH  glory  to  the  Son  of  God ! 

All  hail,  redeeming  love ! 
Salt-ation  was  the  holy  theme 

That  £ird  the  realms  abot«. 

A  fwliiag,  as  of  mighty  winds, 
DispersM  the  morning  doud; 

The  wi>stem  star  of  t^  beheld 
The  Peaceful  in  her  shroud. 

Betide  the  bed  one  monmcr  wepi. 
And  dasp'd  the  lifeless  hand — 

Pray'd,  deeply  pray*d,  to  join  tlie  wnl 
WhoM  sought  the  spirits'  land. 

Had  they  bnt  met  in  earlier  yean, 
Qow  changed  the  aspect  then! 

Then  joy  had  been  where  now  are  tean^ 
And  nought  can  be  again. 

The  fiat  had  gone  forth :  and  who 

Shall  question  His  behest  ? 
The  earthly  path  of  thorns  and  woe 

Bought  everlasting  rest. 

His  will  is  sometimes  hard  to  bear ; 

But  when  temptations  come. 
Pause — the  Hecording  Angel  thflrt 

Most  bear  the  record  home. 
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The  past  month  produced  some  importo^ntmoye- 
mentfl  in  political  a  flairs,  which  may  extend  thoir 
influence  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  pro- 
duce great  results  on  the  world.  A  difficulty  exists 
in  classifying  events  that  affect  different  nations 
under  a  single  head;  and,  therefore,  we  throw  all 
that  wo  have  to  say  on  foreign  affairs  into  one  nar- 
rative. The  Eastern  question,  for  example,  directly 
affects  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey;  immediately 
after  them,  and  in  an  equal  degree,  Britain  and 
France;  and  next,  all  the  nations  that  may  come 
in  the  way  of  the  states  named.  The  Iloman 
question  is  of  the  most  direct  importance  to  the 
people  of  Rome  and  France ;  next,  to  all  the  Ita- 
lians; and,  after  them,  to  all  nations  professing 
Christianity. 

The  tobacco  and  bad  letter  writing  business 
between  France  and  the  United  States  only  affects 
these  nations  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  unlikelv 
to  go  farther  than  the  waste  of  post  paper,  postages, 
and  diplomatic  time.  The  dispute  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  regarding  the  Nica- 
raguan  Canal,  directly  affects  all  the  world,  and 
may  become  a  very  serious  complication.  Contrary 
to  the  usage  of  the  press,  we  take  it  first,  therefore, 
in  our  monthly  history;  because,  unless  our  Minis- 
try abandon  their  duty,  or  the  United  States  be 
under  reasonable  keeping  and  honest  restraint,  this 
affair,  now  only  in  the  germ,  will  produce  most 
serious  consequences. 

Nicaragua  is  one  of  tbe  central  mushroom  re- 
publics of  America,  that  rise  one  year  to  fall  in  the 
next,  or  some  early  subsequent  season.  The 
people  of  that  State,  under  whatever  name  for  the 
time  being  they  may  choose  to  be  called,  are  of 


Spanish  descent,  mixed  with  a  few  Indians  and 
Creoles.  They  cannot  pretend  tbat  they  have  a 
better  claim  to  the  soil  than  the  original  Indians, 
if  any  nation  exist  still  in  that  position,  with  their 
independence  defended  and  maintained  fiom  the 
first  day  when  the  Europeans  undi^r  Columbus, 
Curtcz,  and  their  successors,  entered  the  American 
soil,  until  the  present  bouf. 

On  the  long  narrow  neck  of  land  that  separates 
North  from  South  America^an  Indian  nation  has  ever 
maintained  its  independence,  under  the  protection 
of,  and  in  alliance  with,  this  country.  They  oeco- 
py  a  long  strip  of  coast,  lying  northwards  from  the 
mouths  of  the  San  Juan  River  to  the  British  ter- 
ritory of  Victoria.  Their  chief  or  king  has  al- 
ways been  in  terms  of  intimate  alliance  with  this 
country.  The  connection  has  resembled  that 
formed  with  Tahiti,  which  ended  so  unfortaoatelT 
for  the  monarch  of  that  island;  although  with  the 
ruler  of  the  Mosquitoe  coast  our  political  relations, 
have  been  always  more  intimate,  as  they  are  of 
longer  permanence  than  with  Tahiti.  We  ac- 
knowledge many  transgressions  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  in  dealing  with  the  aborigines  of  distant 
lands  ;  and  yet  we  claim  fur  our  nation  the  highest 
place  in  point  of  humanity  and  morality  in  our 
transactions  with  them.  The  Indian  tribes  on  the 
Mosquitoe  eoast  form  an  example.  We  have 
never  assailed  their  Independence,  and  never  will; 
but  that  fact  will  not  hinder  us  from  preveotio^ 
any  attack  on  them  by  other  powers.  The  river 
of  San  Louis  f!o>^-s  from  the  Lake  of  Nicara^as 
into  the  South  Atlantic.  It  enters  the  sea  on  the 
Mosquitne  territory,  and  the  Mosquitoe  State  claim 
the  privilege  of  being  consulted  in  any  ar^aDg^ 
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nent  tki^t  may  be  rnad^  rogarding  their  ow9  wateri 
and  territories.  A  scbeme  ba9  beea  de7ised  in 
Hew  York,  for  tbe  cou«traction  of  a  canal  from  the 
mouth  of  the  San  iiouis  to  the  Pacific,  by  the 
river  and  tlie  lake  Nicaragua.  The  vaters  of  thi<< 
lake  approach  the  Pacific,  and  the  projectors  ex- 
pect to  overcome  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  iu 
realising  their  scheme.  Many  parties  consider  the 
plan  practicable,  but  who  do  not  believe  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  United  States  to  execute  in 
their  present  monopolizing  spirit.  We  cannot  avoid 
an  expression  of  the  wish  that  one-half  of  the  time, 
talent,  life,  and  money  expended  by  Great  Britain, 
for  near  two  hundred  years,  in  attempts  to  discover 
an  impracticable  North- West  passage,  had  been 
employed  in  cutting  a  magnificent  canal  through 
this  connecting  link  between  North  and  South 
America,  which  wou)d  have  formed  a  practicable 
Western  passage  to  China,  which  the  North- West- 
em  route  never  could  be,  because,  if  open  from 
land,  it  must  be  closed  by  ice. 

The  construction  of  a  canal  by  this  ronte  may  be 
tbe  besit  existing  means  of  opening  a  communication 
from  the  Atlantic,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamaica,  with 
tbe  Pacific.  A  railway  has  been  proposed  across 
the  isthmus ;  but  the  cost  wonld  probably  be  greater 
than  that  of  a  canal,  while  the  delay  and  expense 
of  transferring  cargoes  would  be  saved  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  ship  canal  instead  of  a  railway.  The 
work  is  more  liicely  to  be  executed  by  parties  in 
this  country  than  by  any  individuals  in  the  United 
States,  if  U  offers  inducements  for  the  expenditure 
of  money  ;  but  under  any  circumstances,  the  Mos- 
qoitoe  State  is  not  less  entitled  to  compensation  for 
its  part  of  tbe  requisite  territory  and  water  w^ay, 
because  it  is  Indian,  than  the  demi-Spanish  Qovern- 
ment  of  Nicaragua.  As  usual  in  all  such  cases, 
the  United  States  and  their  Nicaraguan  ally  deny 
the  right  of  the  Indians  to  any  part  of  the  land 
required  by  them.  The  right  of  the  Indians  to 
any  land  whatever  is  always  denied  by  these 
parties  when  it  suits  their  purposes  to  appropriate 
their  neighbours*  possessions.  In  this  case  they 
▼ill  be  compelled  to  do  homage  to  honesty,  a 
very  unusual  event  in  their  transactions.  The 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  are  deeply 
concenied  in  the  negotiation.  The  New  York 
Herald  says,  that  if  the  canal  be  made  by  Britain  ii 
vill  be  a  British  monopoly,  and  if  made  by  the  States 
it  will  t)e  an  American  mouopoly.  According  to  this 
authority,  it  must  be  a  monopoly  to  some  party,  and 
*would  be  made  so  in  the  possession  of  their  friends. 
In  British  management,  it  could  be  a  monopoly 
neither  to  us  nor  to  them,  but  be  open  to  all  nations 
on  equal  terms  ;  because  in  our  colonial  and  fo- 
reign trade  w'e  have  no  monopolies.  The  interests 
of  the  world  nquire  security  for  the  freedom 
of  this  proposed  navigation  to  all  nations  upon 
equal  terms :  the  generous  remuneration  of  the 
people  through  whose  possessions  it  may  be 
cut,  without  preference,  and  especially  without 
the  triumph  of  a  miserable  claim  by  a  small 
inland  Spanish  republic,  or,  as  is  oftener  true,  of 
these  South  American  States — a  Spanish  anarchy 
to  appropriate  powers  or  property  never  acquired 
by  anas,  by  treaty,  or  by  pttrchase,  merely   for 
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the  convenience  and  gain  of  New  York  speculators; 
for  the  Nicaragnans  are  innocent  of  the  means  or 
tlie  energy  necessary  to  do  the  work.    The  present 
United  States  Government  mean,  we  believe,  to  re- 
tain their  own  poss  "ssions,  and  to  improve  their 
value  by  expanding  their  produce  in  an  hOnest  and 
upright  manner,  but  they  stand  above  an  unsettled 
mass  of  adventurers,  ready  to  attempt  any  project, 
however  unjust,  backed  b^  the  squatting  genius  of 
the  people.     This  class  was  efficiently  represented 
by  the  late  Mr.  Polk,  so  famous  for  his  buccaneering 
plans  and  monopolising  sentiments.    His  assurance 
ihat  European  nations  should  no  more  be  allowed  to 
interfere  on  American  ground,  or  colonise  American 
wastes,  was  repeated  by  the  United  States  agents  in 
Nicaragua  a  month  or  two  since,   with  all  the 
confidence   of  the   originator,  who.  talked  in  the 
White  House  at    Washington   as  if   his  ances- 
tors had  dwelt  in  America  since  shortly  after  the 
Hood,  instead  of  his  grandfather's  father  having 
farmed    not   over-successfully  in    Ulster,   on  the 
family's  route  westward  from  Peebles.      No  Ame- 
rican  state,   except  the   Indian  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple, can  possess  the  slightest  right  to  priority  in 
occupation  of  unappropriated  land.     The  **  demo- 
cracy" of  Britain  still  pay  interest  on  no  i^mall 
portion  of  the  debts  incurred  in  settling  the  origi- 
nal American  colonies;  and  the  capitalists  of  this 
country  receive  no  return  for  a  great  part  of  the 
money  with  which  their  public  works  were  con- 
structed ;  yet  they  talk  as  if  by  non-payment  they 
had  established,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  a  right 
to  the  hay  which  they  cannot  use.    They  resemble 
that  wrangling  cur  in  more  than  one  respect.    We 
hear  daily,  even  to  a  sense  of  sickness,  that  they 
are  an  energetic,  pushing,  successful  race;  but  their 
energy  may  have  run  wild,  for  they  trample  down, 
but  do  not  use  properly,  the  gifts  of  God.   No  other 
nation  of  European  lineage  possess  equally  large 
regions  of  the  earth  in  the  same   advantageous 
circumstances,   and    draw  out   of  them  so  little 
produce  over  what    merely    satisfies    their    own 
wants.      The  old   state   of  New    York    appears, 
from  the  statistics  of  its  agriculture,  to   be  less 
successfully  cultivated  than  Upper  CanaMa,  which 
has  not  yet  been  settled  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  lifetime  of  a  single  gcnei  ation.  Sixteen  bushels 
of  wheat  are  sometimes  taken  from  an  acre  that 
should  yield  from  thirty  to  forty,  while  the  land 
is  scourged,  and  so  wastted,  that  in  many  quarters 
years  occupied  in  the  expenditure  of  skill  and  capi- 
tal would  be  requisite  to  render  it  again  fruitful; 
yet  sloth  and  conceit  are  contented  and  constrained 
to  go  farther  west,  and  squat  for  the  destruction  of 
another  range  of  the  earih.     This  people,  placed 
in  circumstances  where  they  could  not  fail  to  achieve 
much,  have  done  the  smallest  good  that  any  simi- 
lar portion  of  their  race  could  have  managed  to 
accomplish,  and  theij*  best  cultivation  is  to  be  found 
in  those  districts  where  the  rough  German  dialect 
is  heard  around  the  cottage  hearths.     They  have 
assumed  an  air  of  comfort,  and  obtained  plenty  in 
the  world,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Aileghaniei 
are  high,  and  the  Mississippi  deep — and  becaase 
they  could  not  help  it.     Being  through  their  own 
press,  aod  all  ^other  native  ageaciesi  the  most  d^ 
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tennined  egoti«U  on  earth,  thej  have  been-  petted 
and  puffed  into  an  idea  that  they  are  doing  well  in 
the  assertion  of  an  insatiable  ambition,  not  less 
gnilty  than  any'  single  and  club  heailed  despot  ever 
indulged.  For  their  own  benefit  and  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  American  continent,  this  prnc 
tiee  is  to  be  regretted.  In  its  continuance  we  fore- 
see the  ruin  of  a  power  that  should  bo  great, 
noble,  and  generous;  and  that  may  yet  bo  saved  to 
become  a  munificent  benefactor  of  mankind  ;  but 
may  as  readily  dwindle  into  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  spiritless  nations  of  the  Spanish  race.  The 
calamity  should  be  averted  by  the  number  of  men  of 
really  good  and  high  principles  in  theUnited  States; 
but  the  leaven  of  evil  13  large  there,  and  active  and 
ceaseless  in  its  operations.  We  pursue  a  just  and 
noble  course  in  interposing  between  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants and  further  aggression.  Civilised  powers 
should  endeavour,  ifpossible,  to  fravo,  in  independence 
and  security,  some  fragments  of  the  original  Indian 
nations.  They  e::ist  as  separate  communities  in 
Yucatan  and  on  the  Mosquitoe  territory ;  and 
their  invaders  must  be  t^iught  to  be  honest  if  the} 
please ;  but  whether  they  please  or  not,  to  be 
honest. 

The  incident,  that  the  Atlantic  opening  to  the 
best  canal  route  across  the  Isthmus,  belongs  to 
a  still  independent  Indian  state,  should  please  all 
nations;  for  thus,  with  advantage  to  commerce,  a 
revenue  may  bo  secured  for  this  people,  sufficient 
to  aid  effectually  in  eliciting  the  resources  of  their 
country,  and  assist  in  placing  them  hereafter  above 
the  risk  of  aggressions  from  motives  of  either 
avarice  or  ambition,  and  resembling  those  by  which 
they  are  now  threatened. 


The  quarrel  of  the  French  representative  at 
Washington,  M.  Poussin,  with  the  United  States 
Cabinet,  is  one  of  the  most  trashy  kind.  A  French- 
man at  Vera  Cruz  has  some  claim  on  the  United 
States,  founded  on  a  tobacco  transaction;  and 
another  Frenchman  resists  the  claim  of  a  United 
States  ship  of  war  for  salvage  incurred  dur- 
ing a  storm  in  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Quarrels 
of  this  nature  are  surely  the  proper  subjects 
of  mediation  and  arbitrement  by  commercial 
men.  The  Frenchman's  claim  to  the  tobacco  can  be 
adjudicated  by  two  merchants  from  Havre  and 
New  York  ;  and  if  the  New  England  officer  be  en- 
titled to  salvage,  the  shipowners  of  Boston  and 
Marseilles  could  award  the  sum.  M.  Poussin  being 
an  idle  man,of  diplomatic  pretensions,  commenced  to 
write  long  letters  on  the  subject,  and  one  or  two  pas 
sages  were  deemed  impertinent  by  the  critics  at 
Washington;  who,  instead  of  seeking  satisfaction  in 
their  own  persons,  and  exposinpr  their  own  bodies  as 
fair  and  full  marks  for  M.  Poussin's  bullets, did  what 
might  have  led  to  the  shooting  of  many  more  valu- 
able persons — they  sent  M.Pous&in  passports,  or,  in 
other  words,  invited  him  to  be  gone.  These  docu- 
ments reached  the  Frenchman  at  an  unlucky  moment. 
Some  Washington  Sub-Secretary  Uiust  have  longed 
for  M.  Poussin's  sale  by  auction,  in  the  hope  oi 
picking  up  cheap  French  furnishings,  on  which  no 
duty  had  been  paid,  for  the  unfortunate  man 
was  engaged  in  making  himself  comfortable  at 


bome,  when  orders  reached  him  to  depart  M. 
Poussin  very  sensibly  disappointed  the  Washington 
official,  and  deprived  him  of  a  speculation,  by  re- 
maining at  his  post  and  in  his  house.  Posset 
of  less  fire  in  his  nature  than  the  last  British  am- 
basstidor  at  Madrid,  he  pocketed  the  passports  sad 
the  insult  together,  and  kept  his  drawing-room 
furniture.  The  negotiations  on  the  subject  m 
not  yet  concluded,  but  they  will  terminate  in  s 
manner  more  worthy  of  the  subject  than  a  wsr 
between  the  two  republics. 


The  Pope  and  M.  Theirs  have  reached  a  commmi 
understanding  regarding  the  fate  of  Rome,  ▼hieli 
has  been  adopted  by  the  French  National  Assem- 
bly, the  President,  and  his  cabinet.  The  President 
has  credit  in  the  world  for  endeavouring  to  resist 
the  policy  pursued  in  this  alliance.  M.  Thiers  has 
unfortunately  prevailed  ;  and  the  French  army, 
which  went  to  Rome,  avowedly  from  frieodship  to 
the  Roman  people,  remains  to  subject  them  ander 
the  tyranny  of  foreign  despots,  and  an  alien.  The 
Pope  is  neither  a  Roman  nor  a  freeman,  bat  s 
foreigner  allied  with  the  despotic  powers,  and  their 
agent  in  crushing  out  the  soul  and  marrow  of 
Roman  patriotism.  The  interference  of  the  French 
for  this  purpose  is  not  the  worst  sin  commit- 
ted by  them  in  the  case.  Its  defence  in  the 
National  Assembly  is  still  more  objectionable. 
The  President,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Ncy,  and 
published  some  time  since,  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  demand  from  the  Pope,  and  to  obuio, 
substantial  securities  for  Roman  freedom.  The 
Pontiff,  in  reply,  published  his  motu  proprio,  vrhich 
serves  nothing.  It  contains,  indeed,  the  assoraoee 
of  an  amnesty  to  all  those  persons  who  seem  not  to 
require  forgiveness,  and  excepts  all  who  stand  in 
need  of  political  pardon.  It  promises  municipal 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  a  suffrage  to  be  defined  by 
the  Pontiff;  andacouncii  to  be  cbosen  in  the  same,  as 
yet,  undefined  manner,  who  are  only  to  be  consalted 
on  financial  affairs,  and  who  are  to  be  endowed  vith 
the  powerof  giving  an  opinion,  but  no  otherauthority! 
The  French  National  Assembly,  acting  under  the 
advice  and  influence  of  M.  Thiers,  have  accepted 
the  terms  of  this  document,  and  promised  to  garri- 
son Rome  for  the  Pope  until  he  has  purged  liberty 
out  of  the  ancient  city.  One  gentleman,  M.  Mon- 
talambert,  gravely  said  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
was  the  first  Pope;  but  one  can  hardly  avoid  think- 
ing on  the  curious  feelings  that  Peter  wonld  hare 
entertained  if  he  had  been  asked  to  proscribe  any 
party;  and  if  he  had  been  carried  into  Rome  on 
the  shields  of  a  French  army.  Rome,  pagan  and 
polithcal,  murdered  the  Apostle — and  Rome,  po- 
litical, has  suffered  since  then  the  doom  of  the 
offence  by  dark  deeds  done  in  the  Apostle's  name. 
The  Frencb  intervention  is  now  justified  in  the 
Assembly,  by  the  plea  that  the  Romans  mast  obey 
the  Pope  for  the  benefit  of  Christendom,  and  that 
France  must  delend  the  Popedom  in  all  qnarten, 
and  employ  its  arms  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
Church.  This  alliance  is  the  grand  exhibition  of 
evil  originating  in  an  unsound  confederacy  between 
Church  and  State.  The  Church  uses  the  SUte 
and  the  State  uses  the  Church;  but  in  the  ©ad  both 
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powers  will  be  cheated.  The  Roman  transaction 
has  done  more  to  elevate  Red  Republicanism  in 
France  than  an  j  other  recent  cause.  Heretofore 
it  was  the  guilty  passion  of  the  rabble — now  it 
is  the  dark  roTenge  of  outraged  principle.  In 
months  past  it  was  confined  to  the  operatives  of 
towns,  and  now  it  has  extended  to  a  higher  class. 
In  its  former  struggles  it  appealed  to  the  barricades, 
now  it  employs  the  ballot-box,  and  successfully  em- 
ployed it  in  recent  elections.  M.  Thiers,  who  once 
moTcd  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  will  not  con- 
sent to  occupy  his  present  position  long.  He  must 
ascend  or  descend.  Allied  with  the  Legitimists,  he 
seeks  the  restoration  of  the  Orleans  family;  and 
if  he  seek  not  that  change  with  caution,  he  may 
accelerate  a  reyolution  more  dreadful  in  its  accom- 
paniments than  any  that  has  occurred  during  the 
present  century.  ' 


The  end  of  the  Hungarian  struggle  has  nearly 
been  made  the  commencement  of  a  greater  contest. 
The  Hungarians  and  Poles  who  escaped  the  Ger- 
man and  Russian  swords,  by  crossing  the  frontier 
into  Turkey,  were  disarmed,  and  encamped  beneath 
the  celebrated  border  fortress  of  Widdin.  The 
Turkish  Pacba  promised  them  protection,  until 
orders  respecting  their  disposal  might  reach  him 
from  Constantinople;  and  the  Sultau  and  the  Divan 
agreed  to  extend  towards  these  men  that  protection 
which  is  usually  bestowed  in  foreign  countries  on 
political  refugees.  The  Koran  enjoins  hospitality 
to  the  unfortunate;  and  obliterates  all  the  antece- 
dents of  Jew,  Christian,  or  Heathen,  who  may 
enrol  himself  amongst  "the  faithful,"  so  styled. 
The  Hungarians  were  evidently  desirous  merely  of 
the  political  shield,  and  had  no  wish  for  the 
religious  assimilation.  The  former  has  been  con- 
ceded; but  Austria  and  Russia  joined  in  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  the  refugees.  Russia 
sent  a  special  ambassador  with  the  Autocrat*s 
message,  and  both  powers  professed  to  consider  a 
refusal  of  their  demand  equivalent  to  a  casus  belli. 
The  Divan  were  alarmed  at  the  position  of  affairs, 
especially  as  Russian  gold  was  basely  employed  in 
exciting  rebellion  amongst  the  Christian  population 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  symptoms  of  hesitation 
were  apparent  amongst  the  Turks.  The  advice  of 
the  British  and  French  ambassadors  was  sought  in 
this  dilemma  of  the  Ottomans;  and  both  diploma- 
tists, but  especially  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  urged 
the  necessity  of  refusing  this  insolent  demand.  The 
Austrian  Government  required,  evidently,  little  per- 
suasion to  induce  a  retreat  on  their  part  from  their 
position.  They  would  have  willingly  hazarded  a  war 
-with  Turkey,  if  they  had  not  seen  that  success 
mast  only  aggrandise  Russia,  already  too  strong 
for  them.  Even  over  this  difficulty  they  might 
have  climbed;  but  war  with  Turkey  meant  also 
war  with  Britain  and  France — the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities in  Italy,  in  Hungary,  and  riots  prohably  at 
Vienna.  The  risk  is  too  great  for  Austria,  weak- 
ened already  in  finance  and  in  men;  and  we  can 
easily  sappose  that  the  Czar  was  not  warmly  sup- 
ported in  Vienna.  A  rumour  is  current  that  he 
has  abandoned  the  claim,  on  the  condition  that 
England  shall  interfere  no  fai-ther  in  Eastern 
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I  affairs.  The  condition  will  be  necessarily  rejected; 
so,  if  the  abandonment  of  the  claim  rests  on  that 
basis,  nothing  has  been  yet  done,  and  the  affair 
hangs  in  uncertainty.  Meanwhile,  our  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  and  will  be  employed  to  defend 
Constantinople  from  attacks  by  sea.  The  French 
fleet  has  been  ordered  to  join,  and  would  doubt- 
less act  with  the  British  Admiral  for  the  same 
object.  The  most  formidable  attack  on  Turkey 
would,  however,  he  made  not  by  sea,  but  by 
land.  The  Austrians  and  Russians  have  no  nau- 
tical force  in  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  that 
could  cope  with  the  combined  British,  French, 
and  Turkish  fleets.  They  might  not  even  be  able 
to  meet  the  last,  and  would  have  no  chance  of 
success  before  either  of  the  two  former.  The 
Russians  have  a  large  Baltic  fleet,  and  they  might 
be  able  to  command  the  services  of  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  fleets;  but  Baltic  ships  have  to  sail  far, 
and  encounter  many  dangers,  before  they  can  reach 
the  Bosphorus.  Turkey  has,  therefore,  nothing  to 
fear  by  sea,  but  is  more  vulnerable  by  land.  The 
Christian  population  of  European  Turkey  are  pro- 
bably Russian  in  heart.  The  Ottoman  army  is 
numerically  unable  to  cope  with  the  Russians  alone, 
and  especially  with  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
combined.  Their  western  and  maritime  ally  has 
few  European  soldiers  to  spare ;  and  France, 
under  priestly  and  Jesuitical  influence,  joins  the 
contest,  because  the  Red  Republicans  would 
make  a  popular  revolution,  if  the  policy  of  the 
majority  in  the  Ficnch  National  Assembly  were 
in  this  case  successful.  France  acts  reluc- 
tantly, and  her  aid  cannot  therefore  be  so  efficient 
as  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires,  if  Russia  should 
invade  Turkey.  Capitalists  do  not  expect  that 
result  at  present.  Funds  improve,  and  speculators 
prepare  for  a  time  of  peace  and  rising  prices.  This 
may  not  be  Russia's  hour  and  Russians  quarrel  for 
grasping  Turkey.  More  preparations  than  yet 
have  been  completed  may  be  requisite  before 
the  Russian  Empire  it  extended  to  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  St.  Petersburgh  share  the  aban- 
donment of  Moscow.  Yet  the  time  for  that  long- 
cherished  effort  uudoubtedly  approaches.  Those 
who  seek  a  qu  irrel  will  find  a  better  cause 
of  offence  than  the  refusal  to  comply  with  an 
unreasonable  demand  for  a  number  of  miserable 
fugitives.  We  must  cither  assent  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  European  Turkey  by  Russia,  or  prepare  for 
its  defence.  The  struggle  cannot  be  conducted  by 
us  from  the  AVest  alone,  and  so  M-e  must  push  for- 
ward the  East.  Egypt,  in  this  case,  will  afford 
a  passage  to  our  army,  brought  by  the  Red  Sea, 
and,  ere  along  time  elapse,  the  irregular  cavalry  of 
Hindostan  may  meet  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  meeting  is  far 
more  probable  than  many  events  of  recent  times. 
The  Euphrates  is  drying  up  to  prepare  the  way  of 
*'  the  kings  of  the  East,"  although  not  probably 
the  persons  supposed  by  many  commentators  ;  but 
the  suggestion,  at  Ipast,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
so  far  absolutely  literal. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  lost,  in  the  mean- 
while, the  pleasure  of  hanging  Oeneral  Bern;  but 
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tl^at  chief  and  a  xiumber  of  his  Foliih  assooiatos 
baTO  abji^rod  and  denied  the  faith  of  Christianity, 
and  adopted  the  Mahommodan  creed,  that  they 
might  be  eni^bled  to  join  the  Turkish  service,  and 
be  secured  against  any  submissiveness  that  might 
he  wrong  from  the  Turks  in  their  case.  Neither 
Diyan  nor  Sultan  can  surrender  them  now.  Mecca 
would  resist  the  insult.  The  faithful  would  de- 
fend the  faithless  to  the  last  minaret  of  their 
mosques,  although  despising  the  men  and  their 
motives*  The  circumcised  renegades  buy  physical 
life  too  dear  by  moral  death.  Nicholas  has  gib- 
beted them  eiTectually  before  the  world.  Better 
for  3em  and  his  coadjutors  to  have  chosen  the 
gallows  for  an  hour  than  the  pillory  of  history  for 
all  time.  In  this  crisis  at  Widdioi  the  Christian 
world  may  rejoice  that  Kossuth  li?cd  to  vindicate 
their  faith  in  the  eyes  of  its  foes.  This  great  man 
unhesitatingly  preferred  death  to  dishonour — tho 
hope  of  his  religion  to  the  extension  of  his  life ; 
while  his  influence  contributed  to  break  tha  snare 
that  was  coilod  around  many  of  his  followers. 
^e  chose  the  better  part ;  and  his  choice  re- 
sulted in  his  personal  safety,  that  of  his  fol- 
lowers, the  pre&ervation  of  thoir  honour,  and 
the  vindication  of  their  religion.  The  Chris- 
tians have  to  thank  M.  Kossuth  for  more  than  upy 
other  {lun^p^n  statesman  has  been  called  to  do  for 
Christianity  in  late  years.  Tempted  with  the  alter- 
nativos,  death  or  infidelity,  he  said  nobly,  Death ! 
and  his  llungarian  followers  joined  the  response — 
a  better  response  for  Christianity  than  has  been 
channted  in  all  cathedrals  for  ages.  The  best 
Ct^ristian  choir,  for  the  credit  of  our  faith,  was 
assembled  at  Widdin.  They  taught  the  Turks 
and  the  world  that  Christianity  was  not  in  all 
minds,  as  in  Bem*s,  a  oonveniouce,  but  a  reality, 
that  men  grasped  firmly,  lived  for  and  by,  and 
could  periih  rather  than  abjure. 

The  Eastern  question  is  not  yet  to  be  considered 
settled.  Time  will  piss's  on  to  the  day  when  it 
must  bo  arranged  otherwise  than  by  diplomacy* 
unless  an  intervening  day  divide  the  Bnssiau  Em- 
pire, and  disooncei't  Russian  projects. 


The  idea  of  annexation  with  the  United  States 
spreads  in  Montreal,  bccuuse  the  citizens  smart 
under  the  withdrawal  of  tho  scat  of  legislature. 
The  intelligence  per  last  mail  contains  nothing  more 
important. 

At  home  the  Irish  farmers  have  formed  a  reso- 
lution against  the  payment  of  rents.  Practical 
compriunism  flourishes  there,  although  the  influence 
of  the  Pope  is  greater  than  in  any  other  European 
cpuntry  ;  greater  than  in  Rome,  than  in  Italy,  than 
in  France  that  fights  for  him  ;  or,  possibly,  even 
than  in  Spain,  that  would  fight  if  it  could  gain 
permission. 

The  extensive  removals  of  crop  and  cattle  are, 
of  cpvirse,  opposed  to  the  precepts  o.f  the  priests, 
and  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  power  above 
them — one  that  cannot  excite  our  admiration. 
Frequently  the  labourers  are  not  the  persons  who 
gain  by  this  proceeding,  but  the  farmeri,  who  are 
not  in  destitute  circumstances  just  yet, 

.  Ip  Britain  the  conjunct  moTementi  of  Iho  Kft- 


tiesal  6uffritf«  and  Finance  AsfoeUtioni  h^ra 
conunenced.  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  and  Mr. 
George  Thompson  have  been  on  a  crusade  to  Scot- 
land  in  favour  of  these  principles.  The  Finance 
Reform  Society  gained  many  converts  until  its 
leaders  seemed  satisfied  with  the  small  results  of- 
fered by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  people  felt  that 
very  little  economy  was  to  come  from  merely  throw- 
ing working  men  out  of  employment  The  refusal 
of  many  members  of  that  body  to  support  Mr. 
Drummond's  motion,  for  a  reduction  of  the  h^g^* 
class  salaries,  was  a  recantation  practically  of  all 
their  tracts  and  speeches-  The  reform  ne^ed  is 
in  that  class  of  salaries  whose  happy  recipients 
have  recently  increased  their  incomes,  while  seek- 
ix^  their  country's  good*  by  25  per  cent.  The 
grossly  wasted  money  paid  in  our  naval  dockyards 
and  other  public  establishments  might  also  afford 
parings  for  the  Financial  Reformers.  Economy  is 
a  just  demand — ^but  let  us  not  forget  ^he  fact,  that 
an  evil  day  cannot  bo  staved  ofl"  by  anything  likely 
to  come  from  this  source.  It  is  a  small  relief  when 
compared  with  the  substantialities  to  be  had  from 
currency  reform — reform  in  the  laws  aflectiug  lands, 
and  similar  ipeasurcs — which  we  can  expect  from 
this  source.  By  all  moans  la^  it  be  obtained.  Small 
gains  are  better  than  none ;  but  a  fourpenny  bit 
may  be  a  loss  if  a  man  toils  a  whole  day  for  this 
small  earning. 

Tho  sufi'rage  movement  is  a  different  matter, 
though  used,  wo  fear,  in  this  caso  by  many  parties, 
like  the  boots  in  which  labourers  descend  into 
sewers,  merely  to  carry  thcni  through  the  mud. 
Suffrage  theories  are  tedious,  whon  all  our  argn> 
ments  are  merely  hard  hits  and  heavy  blows  at  the 
yielding  air,  which  waste  our  strength,  and  hurt 
nobody  else. 

The  men  of  Bii-mingham  now,  as  before,  take  a 
practical  means  to  an  end.  A  forty  shillings'  free- 
hold qualifies  in  England,  and  in  these  good  times, 
few  artizans  can  avoid  doing  anything  towards  its 
attainment,  and  at  the  same  time  persuade  us  that 
they  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  possession  of  a 
vote  If  we  had  that  same  forty  shilling  freehold 
in  Scotland,  we  should  add  one  hundred  thousand 
electors  to  the  voters  in  three  years,  i^nd  the  next 
Scotch  representation  would  ho  better  and  wiser 
fur  the  addition. 

The  Scotch  roformors  should  aim  at  this  change, 
in  tho  first  instance.  They  should  seek  equality 
with  England.  Our  county  votes  are  now  founded 
on  nothing  less  than  2093.  holdings.  If  they  were 
brought  down  to  40s.  the  difference  would  be  very 
marked,  and  the  country  would  gain  nAora  morally, 
than  politically,  by  the  change. 

When  thoy  have  reached  40s.  why  stop  with 
land  ?  Why  not  take  funded  or  other  property  as 
a  qualification  ?  Why  not  encourage  Life  As- 
surances by  founding  votes  on  policies  ?  After 
a  very  few  annual  prcfniums  h^^^e  be^  paid  on 
them,  the-  must  fastidious  conservative  may  ha  sa- 
tisfied  that  the  assured  has  an  interest  in  the 
country.  Are  they  afraid  that  poor  rates  shoold 
dimipish  top  rapidly  i  Do  ^hey  di'^ad  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  by  the  working  elasses  ?  Is  thert 
rea«»B  for  fear  qv  tmnUim  in  tbo  i^rgpiq^gatieq 
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of  our  leenritiei  amonfsi  a  great  number  of  persons  ? 
Will  all  property  be  less  safe  where  many  men  are 
eneoaraged  to  straggle  hj  honest  industry  and 
economy  for  a  portion  that  may  seem  little  to  some, 
but  is  great  to  them  ?    We  hare  been  told,  on  very 
good  authority,  that  many  members  of  the  country 
party  are  willing  to   concede  a  suffrage  of  this 
nature;  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  may  reach  by  a 
little  wholesome  self-denial.     What  then  say  the 
Whigs  to  the  scheme?    As  for  the  Peclitea,  it  mat* 
ters  little  what  they  say.    Some  young,  ambitious, 
or  well-meaning  statesman  should  take  the  matter 
in  hand.     It  contains  a  splendid  poHcical  capital, 
and  might  be  a  fortune  to  a  statesman  who  wanted 
one  and  wrought  it  well.  The  people  have  been  en- 
gaged for  half  a  cent u  17,  or  rather  more,  seeking  a 
wider  suffrage.    It  is  time  now,  without  abandon- 
ing theories,  to  stifle  all  objections,  by  giving  the 


leeurity,  if  need  1m,  that  the  timid  ask»  tfpe*- 

cially  as  it  can  be  had  in  the  shape  of  a  positive 
benefit,  and  thus  tie  all  opponents,  neck  and  heel, 
and  close  every  railing  tongue.  The  effort  can  easily 
be  made,  and  is  making  in  some  parts  of  England 
with  perfect  success. 


A  society  has  been  formed  in  London  for  the 
abolition  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  to  which  we 
wish  a  short  and  useful  life.  For  a  million  and  a 
foui'th  per  annum,  our  government  and  legislature 
shut  knowledge  out  of  many  homes ;  and  then  pay 
thrico  t^e  sum  for  punishing  one  class,  and  four 
times  the  sum  for  supporting  another,  while  they 
deprive  several  hundred  thousand  persona  of  the 
means  to  live.  A  wise,  paternal,  and  beneficent 
legislature,  truly  l 
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fPerso7ial  RecolUetion$  of  Lord  Cloncarr'/, 

Lord  Cloncurry's  work  is  full  of  polUical  anecdotes, 
htten,  and  opinions,  4uch  as  mtn;ht  bo  expected  in  the 
notes  of  a  veteran  politician.     He  came  upon  the  field 
/minediatcly  before  tlie  union  between  Britain  and  Ire- 
land was   completed.      That    raeaauro   had   his    hearty 
opposition  at  the  time,  and  ever  aAer.     Lord  Cloncurry 
is  one  of  the  few^  Iri^h  noblemen  who  remained  faithful 
to  anti- unionist  views  at  all  periods.     His  persecution  bv 
the  Irish  Government,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, may  accouut  fur  the  hatred  shown  by  him  alwayb 
to  this  policy.     Although  he   entertained  these  views, 
vet  he  did  not  associate  much  fbr  a  long  period  with  the 
jv^'itation  of  the  question  in  latter  years.     lie  was  more 
connected  with  the  Whig  nobility  and  with  the  Ljboral 
£n;;lisU  party  than  with  the  Irlith  politicians,  who  always 
maintained    a    struggle  fur   the   inde])endence  of  their 
country  which  they  thought  only  could  be  secured  by  the 
idoptiou  of  their  views,       The  volume  is  full  of  that  sort 
)f  anecdotes  which  we  might  cxp'jct  in  .such  circumstan- 
es.      The    general  outline  of  Lord  Cloncurr^*s  life   is 
uo^vn  to  political  readers,  and  to  others  is  not  uninterest- 
ig,  althouuli  tho  beat  part  of  it  was  passed  in  the  quiet 
nd  cart'ful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  country  gentleman. 
ome    of    liirf    recollections   are   unconnected    with   po- 
lice ;     and    to   those    who    still    remember    the    hist 
utury    moat   be    Sjiccially  interi'stiiig.     To  the  great 
ajortty  of  ro»iders  whoi>e  mi'mory  14  shorter,  they  have  a 
Iflreiit  eliarui.     They  like  to  hear  the  ways  of  those  who 
•nt  before  them.     Even  before  tho  Freuch  Revolution, 
i^hsh  aud    IriUi  abseiitces  wh'q  inteispersed  over  tho 
itinent,  aad  sometimes  met  str&nge  society  :-^ 

"  Shortly  after  leaving  coUe^;^  I  went  to  {Switzerland  in  tUa 
r  17'J-,  and  remained  there  about  two  years.  AViiilc  in  that 
ntry,  I  resided  first  at  Ncufchatel,  rn  pru.sion^  in  the  fjunily  of 
'rot extant  clcrjfvman  uarae^l  Meuron,  and  subsequently  in  a 
i  at  IjiMxsanno.  There  were  a  good  many  English  at  thut 
e  ia  Switxerlaad,  with  nuwt  of  whom  I  nia^e  mqaaiataaoe, 
cii,  in  some  instances,  ripened  into  permanent  fricndsliip. 
on^  tUoaa  wlios«  namoa  I  now  call  to  miuJ,  were  the  present 
I  of  Digbji  (thea  Lord  ColeshiU),  with  whom  I  lived  in  tha 
3  liouaa ;  Hit  Royal  Highasss  the  Duke  of  Sosioi ;  Lord 
ingdon  (allerwanU  la^  Horkiy) ;  Lord  Uoipeth  (&ihar  te 
pT«My»t  WHuA  of  Cfeiliak);  tiM  Duoh«wfa  ef  fieionahire  and 


Aucastcr ;  Lord  Carmarthen  (afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds) ;  Lot4 
Cliohnondc'ly,  and  Jlr.  (afterwards  Earl)  Annesley.  During 
the  period  of  my  residence  at  Neafchatel,  it  was  also  visited  by 
Mr.  Bcckford,  the  woU-kaown  author  of '  Vathek,*  who  mads  his 
jonrnoy  in  a  stylo  that  would  astonish  the  priaces  of  the  pre* 
scut  I'e^euerate  days.  Ilis  travelling  menace  consisted  of  about 
thirty  horses,  with  four  carriages,  and  a  corresponding  train  of 
•servants.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  Mr.  Beckford  set  up  a 
flue  yacht  upon  the  lake,  and,  by  his  manificent  liospitality,  soon 
iugraUMtiil  iiimaclf  with  the  young  Englishmen  of  rank  whose 
names  I  have  mentioned.  Tito  friendship,  however,  was  not  of 
lonjf  endurance ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  letters  came  from 
England  to  Captain  Arhullmot  (Earl  Digby's  tutor),  as  the  result 
of  which  our  visits  to  Mr.  Bockfbrd  ceased." 

The  Irish  Brigade  has  been  tho  theme  of  much  praise 
and  congratulation  amongst  the  young  men  of  Ireland  who 
hate  England,  and  love  all  who  have  been,  are,  or  may  be 
opposed  to  this  country ;  yet  the  following  passage  may 
recall  circa mstanees  to  their  minds  cakulated  to  divest 
tho  Iritih  Brigade,  and  the  service  in  which  it  engaged,  of 
much  of  that  romance  wherewith  versifiers  and  poeta 
have  clothed  it  in  Ireland.  The  parties  who  composed  it 
were  cun(»idered  in  the  light  of  homeless  mercenaries,  and 
hanued  apparently  when  circum!»tanccs  suggested  the  pro* 
priety  of  that  eoursc.  They  were  dreaded  in  France  iik« 
the  8wiss,  not  on  account  of  liberal  but  dynastic  tendencies ; 
and  their  companions  in  arm.s  administered  L^'nch  law 
when  that  suited  them,  without  the  slightest  compunction, 
on  the  members  of  this  band. 

"  At  Biisle,  in  17D3, 1  remember  to  have  frequently  proflked  in 
the  increiuc  of  my  amusements,  by  the  amenities  of  civilized  war. 
The  Preuch  under  (I  think)  Hoche  were  encamped  upon  one 
bunk  of  the  lihine,  and  tiie  Austrians  upon  the  other ;  but  tha 
oitiocrs  of  both  armies  Ircqueotly  met  on  the  moaX  friendly 
terms,  upon  the  neutral  ground  of  tho  coifee-houies  and  hotek 
of  Basle.  It  was  also  a  common  pastime  with  us  to  lounge  ia 
boats  upon  the  river,  while  perhaps  eight  or  ten  bunds  from  each  . 
camp  cajue  down  to  tho  water's  edge,  upon  tho  opposite  banks, 
and  pli^ed,  alteruat^^ty,  the  Maneiiauet  and  iM,  C&arici!  oA, 
nio»  rot ! 

"The  French  officers  were  very  couitcoua,  inviting  the  Engh'sh, 
wlio^e  aequaiatauoe  they  made,  to  visit  their  eampb  I  reoeU^t 
availing  myself  of  their  civUity,  and  dining  aod  speading  a  veiy 
pleasaat  d^y  aiQoag  them;  not  being  influenced  by  tht  saiaa 
sturdy  John  Bullism  as  my  late  frieod  Qsneral  Taylor,  who  ixnt 
then  among  our  party  at  Basle.  He  aiost  Iqyoily  deoUned  to 
aeoept  tlia  fepablican  invitalaoa  to  dinaor,  when  it  was  inti* 
mated  to  him  that  it  would  be  considsml  pnideol^  aa  watt  m 
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polite,  for  the  gnetts  to  moant  a  tri-ooloared  cockade  in  fheir 
hala  for  that  special  occaaion. 

"  The  French  camp  wr9  a  splendid  military  spectacle,  althoa&^h 
(as  might,  indeed,  be  inferted  from  the  recommendation  respect- 
ing the  cockade  just  referred  to)  the  discipline  of  the  troops  was 
hetter  adapted  for  the  field  of  battle  than  for  the  cantonment. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  Le  Bean  Dil- 
lon, a  well-known  Irish  officer,  who  commanded  that  portion  of 
the  brigade  that  remained  in  the  service  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  was  dragged  ont  of  his  cabriolet,  and  mnrdered  bj 
the  French  soldiers,  upon  the  suspicion  of  his  being  ioflnenced 
by  royalist  predilections.  Uis  aide-de-camp,  who  was  in  the  car- 
riage with  him  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  was  my  late  worthy 
friend  Fat  Lattin,  who  immediately  afterwards  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate  of  Morristown, 
Xiattin,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  where  he  lived  many  years  in 
the  centre  of  a  cirele  of  friends,  whom  he  delighted  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit,  and  his  eminent  social  qualities. 

*'  I  may  here  anticipate  so  far  as  to  note  that,someyears  afterwards, 
I  was  able,  through  the  influence  of  my  friend,  Marshal  Berthier, 
to  procure  from  Napoleon  permission  for  Mr.  Lattin  to  return 
to  Faris,  and  reside  in  a  house,  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  in  the 
Hue  Trudon.  This  was,  at  the  time,  esteemed  a  very  great  in- 
dulgence, as  all  English  subjects  were  then  exposed  to  the  most 
rigid  treatment  in  France.** 

Lord  CloDcnrry*s  visits  to  the  French  camp,  and  his 
assaraption  of  the  tri-oolor,  may  hare  contributed  to  make 
him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  English  Government, 
who  kept,  we  doubt  not,  a  visitors'  list  to  the  French 
camp.  lie  insists  that  the  Irish  Liberals  of  that  period 
were  loyal ;  and  although  many  of  them  came  shortly  after 
to  adopt  different  views  yet  that  they  were  originally  most 
praiseworthy  Reformers.  He  knew  the  men,  and  estimates 
their  character  and  coniluct  with  a  greater  prospect  of 
accuracy  than  almottt  any  other  party  at  the  present 
day  is  likely  to  reach.  Many  minute  affairs  in  personal 
intercourse  explain  men's  purposes  better  than  documents, 
or  even  than  their  future  acts.  All  the  blame  of  subse- 
quent events  is  cast  by  Lord  Cloncurry  on  the  Govern- 
ment. We  doubt  that  all  the  blame  of  such  proceed- 
ings rests  entirely  with  one  party.  We  think,  at  least, 
that  evidence  remains  to  show  the  ultimate  impractic- 
ability of  the  men  whose  conduct  hastened  on  the  union. 

"  With  one  of  these  parents,  then  near  eighty  years  old,  but 
in  the  full  vigour  of  a  green  old  age,  I  took  up  housekeeping, 
upon  my  return  to  Ireland  in  1795,  in  a  small  house  in  Merrion 
Row,  close  to  my  father's  residence — and  a  merry,  hospitable 
house  we  kept ;  but,  in  our  late  sittings  after  dinner  (which  were 
then  the  fashion),  we  seldom  failed  to  have  our  political  discus- 
aiona,  all  tending  in  the  same  direction.  My  grandfather  was, 
of  course,  a  compUunant ;  and  I  well  remember  the  cordial  sin- 
cerity with  which  he  expressed  his  theory  as  to  the  primary 
cause  of  division  and  discord  among  Irishmen,  and  the  conse- 
quent retardation  of  national  prosperity,  in  his  constant  saying-^ 
•  Cnrtaa  the  Clergy.' 

'*  My  father's  land-agent,  Thomas  Broughall,  and  his  solicitor. 
Matt.  Dowling,  were  still  more  active  patriots  than  my  grand- 
father. Tliey  were  both  most  zealous  and  faithful  servants,  and 
good  friends  of  my  father ;  and  so  I  was  naturally  upon  terms  of 
such  dose  intimacy  with  them  as  brought  their  sentiments  and 
feelinga  into  operation,  to  confirm  in  my  mind  the  opinions  already 
planted  there,  with  regard  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  my 
country. 

**  Nevertheless,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  the  liberal  opposition,  which  included  so  great  a 
nigority  of  the  Irish  people,  was  altogether  untouched  by  trea- 
son. The  men  to  whom  I  have  referred — and  they  were  fair 
types  of  the  mass — were  influenced  by  a  desire  to  improve  their 
own  condition  ;  to  escape  from  bondage  by  constitutional  means, 
and  by  these  alone.  They  belonged  to  the  moral  force  party  of 
that  day ;  and  that  party,  I  sincerely  believe,  included  in  its 
ranks  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation;  nor  was  a  recourse  to  phy- 
sical foree  or  foreign  aid  thought  of,  nntil  desperation  succeeded 
to  h<^  in  the  public  mind. 


"  For  the  atill  higher  purity  of  the  motives  of  the  Protestaot 
martyrs  and  champions  in  the  cause  of  Irish  liberty,  I  can  answer 
with  equal  confidence.     Of  my  dear  friend  Edward  FltcgeraM,  of 
the  Emmett^,  and  of  Sampson,  I  can  say,  with  not  leas  certaint; 
than  of  Grattan,  Arthur  O^Connor,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Lein&ter, 
that  they  were  all,  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  actuated  by  the 
moat  earnest  love  of  the  Britbh  constitution ;  and  that  the  truly 
patriotic  object  at  which  they  aimed  was  aothinir  dse  than  the 
extension  to  Irehind  of  tliose  blessings  and  guarantees  of  Hberty, 
civil  and  religious,  the  principles  of  which  are  ingrained  in  the 
texture  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Engtend.     If  any  c£ 
the  excellent  and  single-hearted  men  whose  names  I  hare  men- 
tioned, not  counting  the  cost  of  their  enterprise,  stepped  out  too 
boldly  upon  the  foot-tracks  of  the  founders  of  that  monaithy. 
the  blame  of  ill-success,  and  of  wrong  estimation  oi  the  vniae  of 
the  tools  with  which  they  worked,  must,  indeed,  be  theirs;  hot 
in  the  merit  of  good  intent  they  must  be  permitted  to  share,  oa 
equal  terms,  with  their  English  predecessors  of  168S ;  while  the 
infamy  of  having  driven  sincere  lovers  of  their  country  from  the 
potition  of  Fariiamentary  reformers  to  that  of  armed  refack,  as 
equally  lies  upon  the  ministers  of  George  III.  as  upon  the  pcr> 
sonal  royalty  of  James  IL 

"  Of  the  truth  of  these  views  of  the  actual  positioB  and  dia- 
positions  of  Irish  politicians  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  cc&tuiy, 
many  incidents  in  my  fathei^s  life  furnished  no  had  ilhts^ratigna. 
lie  maintained  a  friendly  and  respectful  intercourse  with  the 
vice-regal  court,  and  was  upon  terms  of  finmiliar  intimacy  with 
several  viceroys,  amonjr  whom  I  may  mention  the  Marqnia  of 
Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Westmordand.      With  his  saao- 
tion,  I  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Rathdown  AsaodatiOB,  a 
voluntary  organization  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  estaUiahed 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  public  peace,  and  protecting 
property  in  the  populous  district  lying  between  Dublin  and  Bray; 
a  purpose  then  but  little  served  by  the  imperfect  police  of  those 
days.     I  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  an  officer  in  a  corps  of  Yeo- 
man cavalry,  commanded  by  Colond  Corry,  brother  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  and  acted  with  them  at  the  time 
of  the  threatened  French  invaaion — an  incident  oonneded  with 
which  I  may  mention,  as  further  bearing  out  my  position.  When 
the  news  of  the  landing  at  Bantry  reached  Dublin,  there  wu  an 
encampment  at  Loughlinstown,  in  the  county  of  DnUiB,  fnna 
which  it  was  desired  to  move  the  troops  towards  the  seat  of 
danger.     The  desire,  however,  was  not  backed  by  the  ncnns — 
there  was  not  a  farthing  in  the  militaiy  chest.     In  this  dileounn, 
application  was  made  to  my  father  for  aid,  and,  by  an  advance  of 
£4o,000  made  Jiy  him,  the  Government  waa  enabled  to  break  up 
the  camp,  and  march  its  occupants  southward.** 

The  indebtedness  of  the  English  GovemmeDt  to  Lord 
Clononrry's  father,  for  the  means  of  advancing  to  r«fpela 
foreign  enemy,  proves  that  he  at  least,  was  not  a  party  to 
^re.'>aon»ble  purposes.  The  latter  part  of  the  volomo,  ex- 
tending  from  1825  to  the  present  day,  involving  a  period 
fraught  with  so  much  interest,  is  the  moat  important ;  and 
may  »t  any  time  furnish  writers  with  the  materials  of  ar- 
ticles on  Ireland. 


United  Prtthyterian  Fathen.     A.  Follarton  and  Co. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  **Tbe  Early  Literatmv  and 
History  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.*'  It  contains 
admirably  written  biographical  sketches  of  Ebeoezer 
Erskine,  William  Wilson,  and  Thomas  GiPespie;  by  Drs. 
Harper,  Eadie,  and  Lindsay.  The  life  of  Wilson,  by 
Eadie,  is  a  real  gem.  It  may  be  profitabiy  perused  by 
every  reader,  but  we  would  recommend  it  particniarly  to 
candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  They  will  find  it 
replete  with  instruction,  and  pregnant  with  imptmcmot. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  give  the  following  extract: — 

"  That  office  is,  indeed,  important  which  studica  the  ooaskita- 
tion  of  man,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  diseases,  and  remove  them- 
and  so  he  instrumental  in  prolonging  his  life,  confinaiag  his 
health,  and  increasing  his  enjoyments;  but  the  phyaiciaB's  daty 
refers  only  to  the  body  which  must  dic^  a&d  to  the  life  tlot  n^ 
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u,  and  speedily  posies  away*  That  oflioe  is  important  which 
educates  the  ignorant  and  trains  the  wayward,  which  reclaims 
the-  outcast  and  restores  the  criminal,  and  labours  to  promote  the 
interests  of  science  and  civilization ;  but  the  province  of  such 
philanthropy  is  bounded  by  the  present  horizon,  takes  charge 
of  interests  referring  rather  to  the  mind  than  the  soul,  and  seeks 
the  social  advancement  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  human 
race,  during  the  brief  and  uncertain  period  of  their  earthly  so- 
journ. That  office  is  important  which  unfolds  the  resources  of 
a  nation,  secures  to  them  the  blessings  of  a  free  and  patriotic 
Government,  under  which  peace  is  maintained,  and  commerce  is 
diffused  by  sound  policy  and  sagacious  treaties ;  but  the  enter- 
prise of  the  statesman  busies  itself  with  those  created  relations 
which  belong  only  to  earth,  and  not  with  those  spiritual  destinies, 
which  are  connected  with  the  '  household  of  God.*  The  office 
of  the  Christian  Ministry  is  more  momentous  than  all  of  them. 
It  treats  of  the  councils  of  eternity  and  immortal  weU-being  of 
man.  It  illustrates  the  means  by  which  he  is  saved  from  wrath 
and  recovered  from  impurity.  It  tells  him  how  he  may  obtain 
true  dignity  and  usefulnesss,  and  how  he  may  arrive  at  the  pos- 
session of  a  peace  so  pure  and  rapturous  as  to  be  a  foretasting 
of  those  pleasures  which  are  at  God's  right  hand  for  evermore. 
What  in  other  spheres  is  enthusiasm,  is  in  ours  but  sobriety." 

This  single  sketch  is  worth  the  price  of  the  entire 
volame;  and,  considering  the  accuracy  and  elegance  with 
which  the  series  is  got  np,  we  are  astonished  that  the 
spirited  and  praiseworthy  publishers  should  have  to  com> 
plain,  in  a  prefatory  address,  of  an  unexpectedly  small 
oircnlation.  We  trnst  the  members  of  that  church  for 
whom  the  publications  are  chiefly  intended  will  bestir 
themselves,  and  prevent  the  failure  of  this  admirable 
scheme,  and,  if  our  approbation  can  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  its  success,  we  give  it  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

Profeuor  Eadi^s  Aids  in  the  Study  of  the  BibU, 
Griffin  &  Co.,  London  and  Glasgow. 

This  laborious  Bible  critic  seems  resolved  to  put  us  in 
possession  of  the  very  best  auxiliaries  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptares  that  have  been  given  in  a  popular  form. 

First,  his  "  Bible  Cyclopedia,"  an  illustrated  dictionary 
and  commentary  in  small  compass,  has  had  extraordinary 
success  both  in  Engknd  and  Scotland.  The  first  edition 
has  scarcely  had  time  to  be  extensively  known  before  a 
second  edition  is  demanded.  It  contains  sacred  geography, 
with  maps  and  topographical  sketches ;  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  with  numerous  woodcuts  ;  the  whole  in- 
terspersed with  the  graver  matter  of  sacred  history,  bio- 
graphy, biblical  criticism,  and  theology ;  and,  what  is 
more  extraordinary  still,  all  these  topics  fully  treated 
without  any  tincture  of  sectarian  spirit. 

As  a  worthy  abridgement  of  the  preceding,  there  now 
appears  a  '*  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  for  Young 
Persons."  To  us  it  appears  a  very  readable  and  rather 
attractive  book,  even  for  people  of  middle  age.  The  leading 
features  of  Eastern  manners  and  history  are  so  well  deli- 
neated in  this  little  volume,  that  if  a  dictionary  covdd  invite 
us  to  begin  at  A,  and  go  straight  forward,  this  one  might 
tempt  us.  We  should  not  have  to  complain,  like  the  worthy 
magistrate  of  a  certain  Ayrshire  borough,  who  set  to 
and  read  Johnson,  "  that  he  never  could  get  into  the 
thread  of  the  discourse."  £adie*8  Dictionary  is  a  ma- 
gazine of  short  and  highly  interesting  discourses,  with  a 
profusion  of  illustrations. 

The  work  is  published  at  3s.  6d. — 450  pages  !  Clever 
people  these  publishers  of  Eadie's  must  be,  to  give  so 
niuch  for  the  money;  we  think  they  need  not  fear  competi- 
tion. The  very  moderate  prices  at  which  these  *'  aids" 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  come  before  us,  leave  us  without 
excme  for  remaining  ignorant  of  Scripture  History, 


Eadie's  third  work  in  this  series  is  a  new  Concordance* 
on  the  basis  of  Cruden,  undertaken  on  a  plan  settled  bj 
Drs.  King  and  Eadie,  after  mature  deliberations  with  the 
publishers.  It  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with  the 
"  Bible  Cyclopedia."  An  introduction,  written  by  Dr.  King, 
affiirds  satisfactory  proof  that  the  plan,  dimensions,  and 
principles  of  selection,  from  numerous  preceding  Concord- 
ances, have  all  been  duly  and  carefully  weighed  ;  so  that 
the  public  have  a  guarantee  that  the  best  method  has  been 
adopted  to  give  the  fullest  information  in  an  economical 
space. 

This  country  has  long  enjoyed  a  flood  of  light,  which 
perhaps  has  not  been  appreciated.  We  have  become 
fastidious,  and  must  needs  be  tempted  to  read  :  while  in 
France  and  in  Italy,  political  events  seem  to  he  paving 
the  way  for  still  greater  events  and  revolutions  in  the 
history  of  European  intellect  and  religion — events  in 
which  the  agency  of  the  Word  of  God,  long  withheld  from 
the  people  by  the  priesthood,  is  about  to  exert  its  im- 
measurable moral  power  on  the  face  of  society,  and  its 
superhuman  influence  on  the  unseen  springs  of  human 
action. 


Leiitare  MofMnti,     By  James  Larkin,  Woolwioh. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  poetry,  however  common- 
place, from  the  pen  of  a  working  man.  It  tends  greatly 
to  alleviate  those  uncomfortable  feelings  that  often  as- 
sociate themselves  with  the  thonght  of  lahorious  opera- 
tives, toiling  from  morning  to  night,  amid  the  fierce  clang 
of  hammers,  the  sweltering  heat  of  foundries,  and  the  eter- 
nal din  of  manufactories.  It  introduces  us  to  the  quiet 
apartment  at  home,  where  a  tidy  wife  and  her  happy  chil- 
dren are  seated  round  the  evening  table,  at  which  the 
clean,  respectable-looking  father  is  engaged  now  in  chat- 
ting playfully  with  little  Jane  and  Robert,  now  casting  a 
complacent  glance  towards  his  affectionate  helpmate,  and 
now  resuming  his  pen,  to  attempt  the  evolution  of  his 
simple,  ardent  sentiments  in  the  sacred  language  of  poesy. 
It  has  oflen  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  individuals  of 
this  class;  and  some  of  our  happiest  hours  have  been  spent 
in  listening  to  their  charming  tales  of  domestic  life— - 
their  original  criticisms  on  their  household  works,  the 
heir-looms  of  the  family — and  their  views,  often  marvel- 
lously just,  of  the  genius  and  laws  of  poetry.  From 
excessive  modesty,  some  of  them,  though  in  possession  of 
a  tome  of  manuscript,  have  never  sent  a  single  stanza  to 
any  periodical,  much  less  dreamt  of  publishing  a  volume. 
Mr.  Larkin  has  juf^tly  conceived  that  his  would  be  a  mis- 
taken modesty  if  it  were  to  prevent  him  from  giving  his 
verses  to  the  world.  His  lines  are  oflen  good — his  senti- 
ments always  sound.  As  a  sample  we  select  the  following 
from  "  An  Ode  to  Spring"  : — 

"  The  genial  Spring,  the  teeming  shower, 
Bid  Nature  lift  her  drooping  head ; 
"With  reverend  awe,  each  joyful  flower 
In  blushirg  glory  decks  its  bed. 
Obedient  to  the  will  of  Uim 
Who  formed  its  dew-drop  diadem. 


•*  There's  music  in  the  freshening  brefie, 
Each  flower  is  breathing  out  its  soul ; 
In  playful  dalliance  bend  the  trees. 

And  murmuring  streams  beneath  them  loU ; 
Upon  whose  mirrorM  face  I  see 
Thy  might,  and  awful  mi^esty  T* 
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Fanny  JServey:   &r  The   Mother^  Choice.      Two  roU. 
London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

iTniS  noTel  belongs  to  tlie  qaict  school,  which,  bj  the 
ifny,  has  lar^^ely  increased  of  late,  in  successful  opposition 
to  what  an  Irishman  would  call  those  **  raropa^ious  pro- 
ductions" by  which  the  souls  of  circulating-library  read- 
ettf  were  none  time  a^o  kept  in  con>taiit  fermenta- 
tion; bnt  the  stream  of  fiction  flows  calmer;  even  Georjje 
Sand  Is  settling  down — witness  the  "  Twin  Brothers;" 
and  popular  taste  has  turned,  as  if  for  lest  and 
relaxation,  to  tales  of  every-day  doings  and  domestic 
life,  Tho  story  of  Fanny  Hervey  is  simple.  It  opens 
with  a  cheerful  and  affectionate  family,  resident  in  the 
country,  who  have  known  difficulties  and  separation,  but 
are  at  length  happily  united,  and  in  easy  circumstances, 
with  their  rural  neiphbours  and  London  relations.  By 
one  of  the  latter  (3Irs.  Vernon),  the  heroine  is  adopted; 
finds  a  first  love  in  her  son,  who  proves  no  great  acqui- 
sition, judging  fi'om  his  previous  conduct,  the  subsequent 
effect  of  which  is  that  he  falls  in  a  duel  with  his  nearest 
friend  ;  and  Fanny's  affections  finally  revert  to  an  earlier 
but  almost  silent  suitor,  of  less  showy  qualities,  but  more 
intrinsic  worth.  The  work  has  been  warmlv  welcomed  bv 
many  reviewers,  atid  received  words  of  commendation  from 
some  with  whom  such  things  were  never  deemed  abundant. 
It  is,  besides,  known  to  be  the  first  work  of  an  Edinburgh 
lady,  whose  pen  may  do  better;  but  its  chief  merit  lies 
in  quiet,  though  truthful  remarks,  and  life-like  sketches 
of  character — the  following  specimen  of  ^hich  is  all  our 
limits  permit  by  way  of  quotation.  One  of  Fanny *s  ac- 
quaintances, Arabella  Beckford,  is  a  lady  possessed  of  a 
considerable  fortune  in  her  own  right,  and  anived  at 
years  of  discreet  choice,  on  both  which  accounts  she  is 
courted  by  Major  Bruce,  whom  nature  and  necessity  seem 
to  have  fitted  for  the  business,  with  boundless  attention 
and  adulation,  as  a  conversation  between  these  mutual 
acquaintances  thus  explains : — 

"  If  he  is  asked  about  vith  the  family  in  this  way,  the  en> 
gagement  must  have  been  aimounced/*  said  Mrs.  Vernon. 

"Not  quite  that,"  he  replied.  "  But  friends  are  given  to  un- 
derstand that  he  has  proposed,  and  been  allowed  to  go  on  with 
Ms  devoir^,  In  the  hope  of  success  one  day  crowning  his  exer- 
tions; and,  verily,  they  are  ndtber  few  nor  nnail.  Oh,  you  never 
■aw  so  laborious  a  suitor !" 

"But  who  ever  heard  of  the  delights  of  eourtship  spoken  so 
disparagingly  of  before?"  cried  Mrs.  Vernon,  laaghing  heartily. 
"Laborious!  it  is  quite  a  new  idea.  Even  in  the  old, chivalrous 
tiinei,  wlien  ladies'  favour  was  only  to  be  gained  by  doughty  deed 
or  valorous  achievement,  he  would  have  been  held  a  craven  knight 
indeed,  in  whom  the  inspiration  was  not  powerful  enough  to  the 
setting  of  danger  at  defiance,  to  say  nought  of  the  lightening  of 
labour!*' 

"  Ay,  but  then  there  was  inspiration." 

"  Which,  you  mean  to  say,  there  is  not  in  this  case  ?  But 
there  must  be  nn  impulse  of  some  sort.  We  are  surely  to  tup- 
pose  that  the  Mtyor  is  pleasing  himself  in  the  matter.  It  is 
dear  he  is  wishing  to  marry  Miss  Beckford." 

"  Yes ;  but  unfortunately  that  is  the  only  point  which  is  clear. 
Now,  Miss  Beckford  is  determined  to  be  adored." 

"  I  should  have  thought  Bruce,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  far  more 
likely  to  over  than  under-play  tlic  adoring  part  of  the  affair." 

"  And  so  he  did.  And  at  first  Arabelhi  seemed  s<itisfied  with 
the  performance,  and  with  such  resources  as  he  had  at  com- 
mand." 

"  But  she  grows  tired  of  listening  to  words  that  are  only  words, 
and  to  sighs  that  are  nothing  better  than  forced  breath,"  said  Mrs. 
Vernon.     "Less  wonder  than  in  lier  ever  being  pleased." 

"There  is  a  change  somehow,"  said  Ucnry ;  "either  she  has 
taken  a  buspicioa  of  his  disinterestedness — or  he — ^" 

**Ahl'>  eageiiy  iaterrapted  Mrs,  YaniOD,  ''I  think  I  lee  it 


all  now.  Mere  vanity  may  be  gratified  with  pretence  ss  kollov 
as  itself;  and  at  first  there  was  nothing  better,  evea  oa  her  p*rt. 
But  now  that  a  real  fueling  is  springing  up,  she  grows  too  quick- 
sight  ed  any  longer  to  mistake  base  coin  for  true  gold  I  I  siaeerrij 
pity  her."  « 

"If  that  should  be  the  ea^e,"  said  Henry;— "but  I  doubt  if 
you  arc  right.  1  doubt  whether  Arabella  be  a  person  likik  \n 
fall  in  love.  She  is  vain — very  vain — but  cool  and  cakuktiLg 
— not  likely  to  loo j;  lose  sight  of  self." 

"  Selfish  euougli,  rather,  to  detect  selfishness  readily  in  BTjotltpr," 
remarked  1hf»  Colonel,  dr)-]y;  "and  too  knowing  to  belieieafltae 
flattering  things  she  may  choose  to  listen  to." 

"Ah,  Colonel !  it  is  not  like  you  to  be  supposing  so  ooeKiritv 
bly  of  poor  Arabella,"  cried  Fanny.  "But  what  are  yon  talkiajr 
about,  Henry  ?  What  made  you  think  her  changed,  or  ]a» 
pleased  than  she  was  at  first  ?  " 

"  Her  being  often  out  of  humour,"  said  Henry,  stoutly, "  whidi 
I  understand  from  my  sisters,  add  William  also,  she  undoabtpdiT 
is;  and  one  little  scene  I  even  saw  myself." 

Everybody  desired  to  know  what  Henry  had  seen  himself. 

He  laughed.  "Oh,  it  is  very  little — scarcely  eooo^t  to 
found  anything  upon,  after  all,  1  dare  say ;  but  such  as  it  is,  yoa 
shall' have  it.  The  Major  was  stationed  by  Arabella  one  erratiut 
at  the  piano,  turning  the  lenvea  of  her  music,  waring  his  hand 
delieately  to  mark  the  time,  and  sighing  oat  his  veiy  soal,  n  ii 
appeared,  over  a  sentimental  Scotch  song  ahe  was  siagia^.  A 
most  melancholy  drawling  ditty  it  Was,  words  and  air,  as  ever  1 
heard  in  my  life.  I  don't  know  that  I  may  not  have  set  him  the 
example;  bnt  the  unfortunate  Major  was  seieed  inddenly  with  sb 
uncontrollable  propensity  to  yawn  violently,  and,  as  tack  wstU 
have  it,  just  at  the  moment  be  ought  to  have  been  taming  the 
})age.  Whether  Arabella  might  have  been  suspecting  his  «ierv- 
littion,  I  have  no  idea;  but  she  certainly  whisked  round  herfc<*l, 
ns  it  seemed  to  me,  with  unnecessary  quickness,  considering  h-'V 
little  occasion  there  could  be  for  haste;  and  if  yoe  eouH  hsve 
seen  her  change  of  countenance ! — ^ah  !  from  the  smiling  somaw 
sky,  to  winter  and  black  night ! — while  the  poor  Maioi'i  cs- 
pacious  jaws  enmc  together  with  a  noise  like  the  very  cnBh  of 
doom.  Oh  t  it  Mas  a  scene  that  Hogailh  should  have  painted: 
no  other  hand  could  do  it  justice." 

"  And  how  did  the  song  go  on  ?  "  asked  Mn.  Venoa,  nek 
amused. 

"  Oh,  without  another  grace-note,  as  yon  may  well  inainBe. 
There  was  a  toss  of  the  head,  as  she  turned  the  leaf  for  hendf, 
and  the  Major  was  obliged  to  slink  away  from  the  piano:  ui 
thongh  he  took  refuge  in  sntifflng  all  the  candles,  yon  never  ise 
a  man  more  thoronghly  eat  np  than  he  was,  far  a  mimzte  or  tvo.** 
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The  Mnnie  of  Kindness ;  or,  the  WondrouM  Sknf  of  the 
Good  llnan.  By  the  Brothers  Mayhew.  Lond<»: 
Dorton  &  Go. 

One  of  the  tuoAt  enchanting  little  books  tint  b? 
readied  us  Air  a  long  time.  Its  moral  is  excellent,  itj 
style  beautiful,  its  story  fascinating,  Ha  engravings  ele- 
gant, Us  typography  fanltlcss,  and  its  exterior  tastefallv 
ornate.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  end  designed,  scd 
may  be  perused  with  equal  interest  and  profit  in  the 
study  and  the  nursery.  As  a  specimen,  we  subjoin  die 
following  exquisite  fable  : — 

"  Of  all  the  birds,  the  owl  was  held  to  be  the  wise^.  He 
lived  by  himself  in  a  mighty  castle,  far  away  from  the  haac*8  ef 
men.  He  never  went  abroad  but  at  night,  and  raw  the  waM 
only  in  its  darkness.  All  the  day  through  he  sat  in  hi»  dui'J 
chamber,  brooding  over  the  eternal  gloom  that  seemed  to  lia 
to  cover  np  the  t.hole  earth,  lor  so  perverted  was  hUs  si?V., 
that,  in  his  ditU  eyes,  the  brightest  light  was  as  the  iht\fsi 
shade ;  and  what  was  snnny  day  to  others  was  cloudy  night  to  kiw. 

"  And,  when  at  twilight  his  dismal  day  began,  he  vonM  ssliv 
forth,  and,  as  he  flew  through  the  damp  and  chiDy  air,  scd  saw 
the  black  fields  spread  out  beneath  him,  he  would  hoot  »t  etery- 
thtng,  saying,  '  It  is  a  dark  and  dreary  world,  aad  there  is  h 
good  in  it.* 

"  And  so,  because  he  railed  at  all  things,  looking  at  ystvt 
only  in  her  dullest  aspect,  and  dwelt  aloae,  shunning  eonatasida 
with  every  creature,  he  was  said  to  be  thesoit  sedate  sad  »aefi 
of  birds. 
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**  Ko«r,  it  chanced  one  morning,  as  the  sun  was  risiog,  that  * 
the  owl,  seeing  his  night  beginning  to  set  in,  wds  hastening 
home  to  rest,  when  a  little  lark,  fresh  risen  from  its  grsssy  bed, 
was  singing  high  np  in  the  oit  abore  him. 

"  The  lark  heard  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  and  the  owl  heard 
the  caroling  of  the  lark;  and,  in  thp  ears  of  the  happy  little 
Iftrk,  to  whom  all  nature  seemed  to  be  rejoiHnjr  in  the  increasinsr 
brightness,  the  railing  of  the  owl  sounded  liarsh  and  ttn?mteful 
— while,  to  the  melancholy  owl,  in  who?(*  eyes  the  world  ap- 
peared only  to  he  growing  more  dark  and  dreary  than  before, 
Uie  gay  song  of  the  lark  sounded  bnt  as  the  outponring  of  thought- 
less vanity. 

"  Then  the  owl,  looking  up,  said  to  the  lark,  *  Cense  that  empty 
song,  thou  silly  bird !  Wlieu  the  world  is  dark  and  dreary,  and 
the  earth  fnll  of  woe,  is  it  meet  for  one  of  Govd's  creatures  to 
sing  ?  60  home,  foolish  one,  and  learn  some  strain  more  fitting 
to  the  gloom  that  overshadows  all  thingn.* 

"  But  the  little  lark,  wondering  within  himself  how  the  owl 
could  sec  that  gloom  which  to  him  appeared  bathed  in  a  flood 
of  light,  cried  down  to  the  owl,  sAying,  *  Come  up  with  me — 
come  up  with  me  !  Thou  art  too  close  to  the  earth  to  sec  its 
brightness.  Come  nearer  heaven,  and  look  down  upon  the  beauty 
spread  so  bounteously  over  all  thingrs,  and  ihen  thou  wilt  sitig  as 
joyonaly  as  I  do,  seeing  the  world  is  not  dark  and  dreary,  nor 
the  earth  full  of  woe.' 

"  So  the  owl,  with  great  labonr,  mounted  after  the  lark.  And 
as  he  travelled  Up,  the  lark  said  to  the  owl,  *  Now,  look  down, 
and  see  the  opening  flowers — their  colours  freshened  with  the 
dew!  Sec  how  they  shine  in  the  son,  like  a  rainbow  spread 
over  the  earth,  as  another  token  of  God*s  lovinj^-kindne^s  to  man! 
Look  at  the  rivers,  like  threjids  of  silver  I  Look  at  the  corn- 
fields, like  plates  of  gold !  Look  at  the  fruit-trees,  bowed  down 
with  their  luscious  loads,  that  sparkle  like  many-coloured  gems 
in  the  sunshine  !  Ix>ok  at  the  shadow.^  of  the  passing  clouds, 
fleeting  over  the  sunny  fields  like  breath  upon  a  mirror !  Lcujk 
ait  the  warm,  smooth  valleys,  spread  out  like  a  peaceful  luke ;  and 
look  at  the  billo*?,  snow-topped  mmintains,  heaving  as  if  they 
vTere  the  white-crest«d  waves  of  the  land ! ' 

"  And,  as  the  lark  said  this,  he  sang  louder  than  before  ;  and 
the  burden  of  his  song  was,  *  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  wondrous 
goodness!  for  the  earth  is  not  dark  and  dreary,  nor  the  world 
foil  of  woe.' 

"  But  the  owl  was  blinded  with  the  liffht  that  the  lark  re- 
joiced in,  and  only  answered,  *  Foolish  bird  !  thou  shouldst  look 
at  the  world  with  my  eyes,  and  then  thou  wouldst  see  nothing 
bright  in  it.  The  nearer  /  get  to  heaven,  the  blacker  the  earth 
appears  to  me ;  for  verily  it  is  a  dark  and  dreary  world,  with  no 
good  in  it ! ' 

"  So  the  lark  flew  away,  saying,  *  Wise  as  they  say  thou  art, 
O  owl,  still,  couldst  thou  look  at  the  earth  with  viy  eyes,  thou 
wouldst  know  that  the  universal  gloom  thou  seest  exists  not  in 
the  world,  but  in  thine  own  perverted  sip:ht.' 

•*  *  And  verily,  O  King,'  added  the  Welee,  *  the  wisdom  of  the 
happy  lark  was  tenfold  the  wisdom  of  the  melancholy  owl.' " 


T/tc  Exodui;  a  Dramatic  Poem,     London :  E.  Chnrton. 

The  author  of  this  poem  informs  us  that  he  has  been 
in  Egypt,  and  over  the  scenes  of  the  Exodu!*,  and  that  he 
there  formed  the  desire  to  render  that  great  event  into  a 
draqinttc  poem.     He  has  carried  out  his  design — a  noble 
purpose ;  but  when  he  imbibed  the  frenzy  of  writing,  he  did 
not  at  the  same  time  catch  the  poetic  inspiration.     A  man 
cannot  help  that  miss.  "Poeta  nascitur,  non  fif;"*  and  if  a 
writer  doci  the  best  that  he  can  with  his  subject,  we  are  sure 
that  Byron  did  no  more.    Historical  accuracy  mi^ht,  how- 
ever, be  adhered  to  in  plain  do^rgrel  more  closely  than  in 
fancy's  flights ;  u  hile  the  Exodian  outrages  probability,  lie 
makeft  the  priest  of  mighty  Othah  de:^pcrately  in  lore  with 
Miriam,  and  thus  the  indirect  canse  of  all  the  E^'vptinn 
troubles,  and  Pharoah's  downfall.    This  respectable  Ejrvp- 
t2an  ccclesia.<«tic  seems  to  occupy  an  anomalous  position  a^ 
priest  and  politician.     We  can  hardly  make  out  whether 
he  wanted  to  marry  the  Hebrew  maid,  or  merely  to  make 
her  hi9  mistress ;  Imt  it  is  clearly  stated  that  she  con- 


verted  him — ^that  he  was  willing  to  abandon  the  great 
Othah,  although  jonly  for  another  idol — ^namelv,  the  young 
Hebrewess. 

The  pnet  gives  the  following  scene  between  Pha- 
roah*3  dauffhter  and  Moses.  Tlie  former  entreats  her 
adopted  fon  to  abandon  his  "ambitious"  schemes,  and 
1)0  again  the  Egyptian  Commander-in-Chief  against  the 
Ethiopians.  Mr.  D 'Israeli  says  that  the  Jewish  race 
eame  up  through  all  disadvantages ;  and  this  dramatist 
adopts  the  tradition  tlial,  in  his  youth,  Moses  led  Egyptian 
armies  to  battle : — 

Scene  IH. — The  Prinrest  Thermuthis  and  Hfosei. 

THERM  ITTniS. 

My  son,  what  hideous  fortune  threats  thee  now  P 
Escape,  avert — avoid  the  coming  blow : 
The  raging  Fharoah  through  the  palace  flies. 
And  for  thy  death  with  menace  loudly  cries. 

UOS£S. 

Mother,  or  thou  who  watched  my  infant  years. 
Won  my  first  smiles  and  dried  my  earliest  tears ; 
Who,  if  not  my  mother,  still  wert  all  to  me 
That  mothers  are,  the  prop  of  infancy. 
The  guide  and  guardian  of  first  budding  youth. 
The  source  of  love,  and  tenderness,  and  truth  ; 
Yield  now  thy  care  to  One  whose  voice  directs 
My  manhood's  footsteps,  and  whose  arm  protects ; 
His  shield  celestial  scorns  the  sword  of  men. 
And  raging  I'haroali  threatens  death  in  vain. 

THERMUTUIS. 

Yet,  oh,  forgive  I — conceive  a  woman's  fear 
When  danger  threatens  him  she  holds  most  dear; 
And,  by  that  hour,  I  ask  it,  when  a  maid 
I  found  thee  sleeping  in  the  rushes'  shade. 
Avoid  his  ire  ;— 'tis  I,  Thermuthis,  prays ; 
Cold  is  that  heart  no  mother's  weeping  sways. 

MOSES. 

It  may  not  be ; — mother — and  in  that  name 

Brcatiies  all  the  loVe  that  even  that  care  can  ehlim — 

Manhood  bears  fruit  within  its  iron  palm 

That  mast  be  savour'd :  childhood's  hours  are  calm; 

But,  when  on  downy  cheeks  appears  the  beard, 

Imperious  voices  in  the  ears  are  heard 

That  must  be  hearkened,  their  commands  obeyed. 

And  danger  braved  when  in  onr  pathway  laid ! 


THRUM  r  THIS. 

If  Mis  ambition  that  doth  urge  thee  on. 
Hath  Egypt,  then,  no  honours  to  be  won  P 
Already  thou  hast  warlike  deeds  performed. 
The  firm  foundation  of  much  glory  formed  ; 
Crush'd  Ethiopia,  wincing  with  her  wound. 
Still  in  thy  name  hears  an  ill-omen'd  sound; 
^or  Egypt,  once  the  witness  of  thy  might, 
Unth  yet  forgotten  how  thou  led'st  the  fight; 
Accept — content  thee  with  a  warrior's  fame, 
In  Egjpt's  annals  '  grave  an  honour'd  name.* 

If  the  writer  had  consulted  Exorlns,  7th  chap.,  7th  verse, 
he  would  have  seen  that  Moses  was  eighty  years  of 
nge  when  he  stootl  before  Pharoah  on  his  return  from 
Midian  ;  and  therefore  that  Thermuthis — or,  in  other 
words,  the  Pharoah's  daughter  by  whose  directions  he 
was  extricated  from  the  Nile — in  all  human  probabilitj 
slept  in  the  pyramids  long  before  that  day  ;  and,  if  alive, 
she  must  ere  then  have  been  a  hundred  years  old — not 
likely  to  make  such  loving  addresses,  and  somewhat  cooled 
towards  the  early  "  foundlin'  *'  by  his  abandonment  of 
her  fiir  the  long  space  of  forty  years,  which  he  passed  in 
Midian. 

The  composition  speaks  for  itself|  and  requires  no  re« 
mark  on  oor  part. 
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Hutory  of  St,  Andtewt.    By  tlie  Her.  Gharleii  Roger. 
Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

This  TolDzne  is  intended  to  suit  the  double  purpose  of 
a  guide-book  to  the  tourbt,  and  a  compendium  of  the 
general  history  of  the  city.  From  its  varied  and  inte- 
resting contents,  the  care  and  judgment  that  have  been 
bestowed  on  their  arrangement,  the  neatness  of  the  plates, 
and  the  convenience  of  its  size,  it  will  be  found  a  most 
agreeable  and  useful  companion  to  strangers  visiting  St. 
Andrews,  and  highly  instructive  to  the  general  public. 


The  following  works  have  been  received  too  late 
for  review  in  this  number,  viz : — 

AfpecU  of  NaUare  in  diferent  Lands  and  diftreni 
ClimateSf  with  Sdenitific  Elueidationt,  By  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt.     Two  volumes. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  Lights  and  Shades  of 
Country  Ufe.  By  Thomas  Hall,  Esq.,  Author  of 
"Baby  Rattler,"  "Roland  Bradshaw,"  &c.  Two 
volumes. 

ChromcUi  and  Charaeten  of  the  Stock  Exchange.     By 


John  Francis,  Author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Bank  of 
England.*' 
National  Evils  and  Practical  lUmudies^  with  the  Plan 
of  a  Model  Towh  ;  illustrated  by  Two  Engravings,  &f . 
By  James  S.  Buckingham. 

A  Narrative  of  Joumeyings  in  the  Land  of  brad.  By 
Robert  WUlon. 

Parallels  between  the  Constitution  and  ConstiUUmal 
History  of  England  and  Hungary,  By  J,  Toolniia 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  Barrister -at-Law. 

Toil  and  Trial,  or  a  Story  of  London  Life,  f  c.  Bj 
Mrs.  Newton  Crossland,  (late  Camilla  Toulmin.) 

Ruins  of  many  Lands :  a  Descriptive  Poem,  By  Nicholu 
Mitchell,  Author  of  <'  The  Traduced,"  &c.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged. 

The  National  Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Psit 
XXXIII.    Nicotianin — Ordnance. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Slave  Coasts  of  West  and  East  Afrka, 
By  the  Rev.  Pascoe  Grenfell  Hill,  R.N.,  Author  of 
**  Fifty  Days  on  Board  a  Slave  VesseL" 

The  Bible  of  Every  Land.     Farts  VI.  and  VIL 


BAILWAY  AND  JOINT-STOCK  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Thi  month  of  October  has  brought  the  doie  of  the  half- 
yearly  railway  meetiags,  and  with  it  a  range  of  prices  propor- 
tional to  the  dividendA  declared,  and  the  prospects  held  out  to 
those  inclined  to  invest  spare  capital  in  such  undertakings.  The 
tendency  is  still  downwards,  and,  in  our  opinion,  some  time  most 
elapse  ere  public  confidence  is  safficiently  restored  to  admit  of  a 
rally  in  prices.  The  influence  of  the  Hudson  management  is  still 
kept  up  by  the  serial  publication  of  reports  by  the  York  and 
North  Midland  Committee  of  InTeatigation,  the  latest  of  which 
was  issued  the  latter  end  of  the  past  month,  and  thoroughly  ei- 
poses  the  system  of  "  cooking^'  accounts,  in  which  that  master  of 
mystification  and  mismanagement  was  so  great  an  adept.  The 
meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business  since  last  pnbhcation 
have  been  hut  few,  and  the  material  particulars  will  be  found 
bebw: — 

North  BrUiik  Bmkoay. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  September  26.  The  report  shows 
the  number  of  passengers  for  1848  at  581,887 ;  amount  received, 
£20,800  13s.  2d.  1840,  number  of  passengers  485,605 ;  amount 
£84,745  15s.  ^^  The  tonnage  carried  along  the  lines  this  half 
year  is  105,185  tons,  being  an  increase  of  57,628  tons  on  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  money  received  for  goods 
was,  for  the  half-year  of  1848,  £22,401 2s.  3d. ;  for  that  of  1840 
£37,057  17b.  7d.,  being  an  increase  of  £15,466  15s.  4d.  After 
making  the  various  reductions  for  interest,  working  expenses, 
&c.,  the  free  revenue  from  the  main  line  and  Dalkeith  branch  is 
£15,280  6s.  lOd.,  and  from  the  Hawick  branch  £1,084  8s.  6d. 
The  former  sum  will  yield  a  dividend  of  7s.  6d.  per  share  on  the 
original  and  consolidated  Dalkeith  shares  of  £25  each,  and  of 
Is.  6d.  per  sliare  on  the  unconsohdated  Dalkeith  shares  of  £5 
each,  and  will  leave  a  halanoe  of  £880  6s.  lOd.,  which  may  be 
hud  aside  as  a  fund  to  meet  the  depreciation  of  rails,  &c. 

The  report  having  been  agreed  to,  the  directors  were  autho- 
rised to  borrow  on  debentures  such  part  of  the  money  as  they 
were  previously  autliorised  to  raise  on  the  issue  of  shares,  not  ex- 
ceeding £40,000.     The  resolutions  were  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Edinburgh  and  Btdhgate  MaUway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  September  28.  The 
report  stated  that  the  line  would  be  ready  for  traffic  by  the  dose 
of  October.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed  the  receipts, 
including  £30,000  borrowed  on  debentures,  at  £165,786 ;  ex- 
penditure, £161,487;  bahdlce,  £4,200. 

The  report  was  adopted  with  one  or  two  dissentients. 

Scottish  CetUral  Bailway.^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
««pany  was  held  at  Perth,  October  10.     The  balance-sheet 


showed  the  amount  expended  to  the  31st  of  July  last  it 
£1,448,000  17s.  10d.,and  tiie  baknce  dneto  bankers  at  £48,608 
Os.  Od.  The  directors  were,  therefore,  enabled  to  dedaie  a  diTi* 
dead  of  2^  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  less  income  tax,  payahlie 
on  the  26th  October,  which  would  leave  a  sniplas  of  £7,4dO  to 
be  laid  aside  as  a  fund  for  contingencies. 

Stirling  and  Dunfermline  Railfcay, — ^The  half-yeaf)y  Bectiig 
of  the  shareholders  of  this  line  was  held  in  Edinboigh,  SepUsh 
her  27.  The  report  oongratnlated  the  meeting  on  the  wlf 
prospect  held  out  of  the  completion  of  the  line  betwixt  DoafiBm- 
line  and  AUoa. 

MonlUuid  Railway, — ^A.  special  meetin|c  of  the  ahardioUert 
of  this  company  was  held  in  Qlaa^w*  September  28 ;  at  vkick 
it  was  announced  that  satisfactoiy  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme.  Under  these  cironaistaBots 
it  was  resolved  to  raise  £40,000  additional  capital  by  gnaruteed 
shares,  at  5  per  cent.,  and  to  proceed  with  the  works. 

TJltter  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  ahanhoUcn 
was  held  in  Belfast,  September  26 — Mr.  AUen  in  the  chair.  The 
directors  recommended  a  dividend  of  13s.  per  share,  leaviag£l,^ 
to  be  carried  to  the  reserve  fund. 

The  capital  account  to  the  31st  of  Angnst  showed  thst 
£715,771  had  been  received,  and  £711,327  expended,  leaner  a 
balance  of  £4,444<.  The  revenue  account  for  the  half-year  shoved 
that  £20,755  had  been  received,  and  £7,588  expended,  leaving  s 
balance,  after  payment  of  £4,810  interest  on  lous,  of  £S,S48 
applicable  to  dividend. 

Gl4ugowy  Airdris,  and  Monkland*  JuneHem  iKsafm^.— ne 
half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  took  place  in  Glaipyv, 
September  26th.  Since  the  hist  general  meeting  the  direcCon 
have  compromised  the  dispute  between  then  and  the  Glai^ow 
Waterworks,  whereby  tiiey  had  got  quit  of  the  Water  eompaaj^i 
claim  of  nearly  60,000/.,  by  paying  to  them  in  full  of  their  de- 
mands a  sum  of  3,000/.    The  company  is  to  be  woand  op. 

General  Terminus  and  Glasgow  Barbour  Railway. — The  half* 
yearly  meeting  of  the  company  was  held  at  Glasgow  oa  Sep- 
tember 27th — ^Mr.  A.  S.  Dalgleish  in  the  chair.  P^oa  the  ac- 
counts to  the  Slst  of  July  last,  it  appeared  that  the  total  aamaBt 
expended  had  been  241,027/.  17«.  lOd.  The  total  eort  of  the 
railway  and  works  and  depot  to  the  31st  of  July  is  81,631/. 
11/.  8^.  In  alluding  to  the  compaay*s  position  as  rapuds  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  land,  and  the  value  of  what  reaatas  nn£»- 
poaed  of,  the  summary  shows  the  estimated  ndne  of  saiplas  bad 
over  and  above  cost  at  155,473/.  5t.  Od, 

Midland  QrstU  ITcttem  (IreUmdJ  Mlmyr-Ttus  hal^yesdr 
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meeting  was  held  in  DabUn  on  September  37th.  The  state- 
ment of  aoooonts  showed  the  paid-np  capital  to  the  30th  of  Jane 
at  819,246/.,  nett  profit  arising  from  traffic  on  the  canal  and 
railway  78,881/.,  making  a  total  under  thoM  heads  of  898,129/., 
to  which  are  superadded  135,860/.,  doe  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Grand  Canal  Company ;  dae  to  debenture  holders,  21,200/. ;  due 
to  bankers,  contractors,  and  others,  118,087/. ;  making  a  grand 
total  of  1,174,126/. ;  against  which  they  take  credit  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  for  expenditure,  under  a  series  of  disbursements,  of 
991,077/.,  and  for  Boyal  Canal,  for  balance  of  mortgage,  135,361/., 
and  by  assets  in  Government  funds,  balances  at  banker's  and 
other  securities,  47,188/.,  by  wiiich  those  three  items  are  made  to 
balance  with  the  grand  total  above. 

A  special  meeting  was  again  held  on  October  3d,  when  the 
Chairman  proposed  a  resolution  authorising  the  directors  to 
borrow  from  Government  a  snm  not  exceeding  500,000/.,  for  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  Athlone  to  Gal  way. 
The  resolution  was  put  and  adopted  unanimously. 
Irish  SoUik-EoMtem  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  company  was  held  at  Dublin  on  the  2Sth  of  September. 
The  capital  had  been  reduced  to  £264,000,  divided  into  22,000 
shares  of  £12  each,  and  the  undertaking  had  been  limited  to  the 
most  valnable  portions  of  the  line,  viz.,  that  between  Carlow  and 
Kilkenny,  thus  reducing  the  liability  of  each  shareholder  from 
£20  to  £12  per  share,  and  relieving  them  from  any  obligation  to 
complete  the  other  lines  originally  authorised.  The  balance- 
sheet  to  the  80th  of  June  showed  that  £16,087  had  been  re- 
ceived, including  £1,465  for  traffic,  and  £14,377  expended,  in- 
cluding £1,474  working  expenses  of  traffic,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£710.     The  report  was  adopted. 

CaUdoniam  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Cale- 
doninn  Bailway  Company  was  held  in  Fdinburgh,  on  Septem- 
ber 27th.  The  meeting  was  a  stormy  and  excited  one  on  ao- 
oount  of  the  opposition  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  share- 
holders, arising  out  of  the  guarantees  into  which  the  Directors 
had  entered,  and  the  understood  fact  that  the  receipts  for  the 
hatf-yeor  would  admit  of  no  dividend  on  the  ordinary  capital  in- 
vested. The  report  read  at  the  meeting  contained  the  following 
particulars  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  company: — 

The  traffic  receipts  for  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  the 
last  and  present  years  were  as  follows: — July  1848,  £18,463 ; 
1840,  £24,590.  In  August  1848,  £23/151 ;  1849,  £27,312 ; 
thus  exhibiting  an  increase  in  July  1849  over  July  1848  of 
£6,127;  and  in  August  1849  over  August  1848  of  £3,861,  or  an 
average  weekly  increase  of  £1,250.  During  these  two  months 
the  number  of  miles  open  in  1840  was  13  miles  in  excess  of 
1848,  arising  from  the  recent  opening  of  a  portion  of  the  Clydes- 
dale Junction  line.  Assuming  only  that  the  above  increase  of 
£1,250  a-week  will  be  maintained  till  the  end  of  the  current 
half-year,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  £32,500  beyond  the  cor- 
responding half-year  of  1848,  and  of  i:40,819  beyond  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  past  half-year  as  exhibited  in  the  annexed  ac- 
counts. 

Liabilities  due  by  Capital,  and  not  indnded  in  the  Balance 

Sheet. 

Fa3rmont  under  Glasgow  station  act £8,000 

Glasgow  joint  station   10,000 

Pariiamentaiy,  law,  and  engineering  accounts  in  course 

oftaxation  25,000 

Calls  on  shares  in  subsidiary  lines    21,800 

Contingencies 10,000 

Balance  of  contracts  for  works 62,297 

Works  at  stations,  &c. — Edinburgh  station  20,000 

Boadside  stations  and  miscellaneons 10,610 

Hamilton  extension  and  station    15,000 

Plant  to  oomplete>— 

7  passenger  engines,  nearly  finished 1,000 

12  tenders  ditto.  500 

10  good  engines 11,000 

lOtanders  2,400 

4  post-office  carriages 500 

16  tnm-tables 740 

Sgoodsvaaa  550 

6  cranes 360 

800  mineral  waggons 8,700 

Unpaid  June  30  12,200 

7  engiaet  ordered  of  Jones  and  Potts   15,960 


General  Balance  Sheet,  June  80. 

DEBTOft. 

Receipts  as  per  capital  account £4,654,621  11  9 

Suspense  Account 4,223  10  8 

Bills  payable 291,269  16  4 

Sundry  debts  due  by  the  company 162,805  10  10} 

Due  to  bankers 118,654  10  5 

Balance  of  revenue  account 14,014    6  0{ 

£5,245,589  15  \\ 

CKEDITOS. 

Expenditure  as  per  capital  account £5,149,31 9  17  3 

Amount  of  store  account 20,685  12  3 

Sundry  debts  due  to  the  company 60,433  12  6| 

Due  by  bankers 15,150  13  1 


£5,245,589  15    1^ 

Tlie  inventory  and  valuation  of  plant  on  the  Caledonian,  the 
Gamkirk,and  the  Wishaw  and  Coltness  lines  at  June  30,  showed 
the  Caledonian,  new  stock,  at  £416,510  7s.  8d.,  and  the  Garn- 
kirk  and  Wishaw,  old  stock,  at  £33,884;  total,  £450,394  7s.  8d. 

A  long  and  exciting  discussion  took  place  on  the  affkirs  of  the 
company,  which  closed  with  a  division  on  the  motion  for  a 
change  in  the  names  submitted  for  directors. 

On  the  vote  being  taken  of  the  shareholders  present,  56  voted 
for  the  cbairman^s  motion,  and  25  for  the  amendment ;  and  by 
proxies  6,529  voted  for  the  motion,  and  4,575  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  result  of  the  division  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  No 
scrutiny  was  demanded. 

The  directors  assented  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cram  of  New- 
castle,  for  a  committee  of  investigation. 

Dublin  and  KinysfowM  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  company  took  place  in  Dublin  October  13-^Mr.  George  Boe 
in  tbe  chair.  The  abstract  of  accounts  showed  a  profit  from  the 
summer  six  months*  working  of  £13,090  lOs.  lOd.,  from  which, 
in  pursuance  of  the  9th  section  of  the  Extension  Act,  the  board' 
apportioned  the  snm  of  £10,400  for  dividend  for  the  past  half- 
year,  being  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  paid-np  capital  of 
£260,000.  The  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  divi- 
dend  declared.  ' 

York  and  Korik  Midland  Railway. — ^The  principal  business 
connected  with  railways  in  the  month  of  October  Lu  been  the 
movement  of  the  shareholers  of  this  company  to  appoint  new 
directors.  This  took  place  at  a  meeting  held  at  York  on  the 
25th.  The  special  business  of  tlie  meeting  was  to  consider  the 
last  report  of  the  committee  of  investigation,  whose  revelations 
respecting  the  accounts  is  most  condemnatory  of  Mr.  Hudson  - 
al&o,  to  agree  respecting  the  members  of  the  new  direction.  The 
fifth  report  referred  to  was  issued  on  the  22d,  the  main  features 
of  wliich  are  as  follows : — Delegates  from  York,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, DarUngton,  Xewcastle-upon-Tyne,  Derby,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  were  present.  After  a  most  exciting  discussion,  in 
which  several  of  the  shareholders,  especially  Mr.  Wylie  of  Liver- 
pool, threatened  to  proceed  criminally  against  Mr.  Uudson,  the 
following  new  directors  were  appointed : — lleniy  Newton,  James 
Henry,  and  William  Kichardson,  G.  T.  Andrews,  B.  Daviea 
P.  Wilkinson,  Gutch,  J.  Kichardson,  R.  Nicholson,  G.  Hudson 
Joseph  Lawrence,  J.  Close,  W.  Bicnardson,  Wilkinaon,  and  b! 
Nicholson. 

The  majority  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Wetf  Loiukm  Railway 
have  determined  to  proceed  legally  against  the  London  and  North- 
western Company  to  obtain  compensation  for  the  non-perfor- 
mance of  their  contract. 

This  closes  all  the  points  of  material  importance  connected 
with  the  railway  interest  for  the  past  month.  The  price  of  stock 
remains,  as  near  as  possible,  the  same  as  before.  Consols  ate  a 
little  lower,  arising  out  of  the  disturbed  state  of  IreUnd,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  rupture  in  the  £ast. 


Making  a  tot«l  of  £340,6 


ASSURANCES,  BANKS,  Ac. 

We  have  a  paucity  of  news  under  tliis  head  this  month,  arisbg 
in  some  degree  from  the  directors  of  such  undertakings  not  oftr- 
ing  facilities  for  obtaining  correct  information.  The  only 
ing  of  which  we  have  been  advuiod  is  the  following  :•— 
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SriHik  Rnpif4  Fire  JuuraMce  Com/Hmy. — TheRonual  meetiDg 
was  recently  held  at  the  office,  No.  37,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars, 
London.     The  report  stated  that — 

**  Up  to  midsummer  1849,  they  had  executed  1,557  AssoT' 
aiicei,  for  £650,050^  upon  which  the  premiums  amountod  to 
£088  14s.  8d. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  163  proposals  for  £60,894  had  alto  been 
received,  which  then  rcmuiued  to  be  disposed  of. 

"  A  large  and  influential  aarency,  consist iog  of  no  less  than 
19o  agents,  had  been  estabLshed  throughout  the  country,  at  an 
exceedingly  moderate  outlay. 

"  By  the  balauce-sheet,  the  members  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 


]  the  total  formation  expenses,  of  erery  kind,  iodndisg  193  igeBti' 
outfits,  co&t  of  deed  of  settlement,  &c,  &c.,  hare  onlj  ano&nttd 
to  £617  39.  lOd.,  though  it  will  be  fuand  thai  the  w^auj 
furmatory  expense  of  opening  a  Fire-office  exceeds  five  times  tLs: 
amount." 

The  report  was  unanimously  approTed  o^  and  the  Binctoa 
re-elected. 

In  the  department  of  B.u«rKi:k'&,  wc  have  nothing  nev  ofm^. 
Icrial  interest  to  record.  It  is  stated,  that  UeBo^lBriiitkBsKk 
oommences  operations  next  month. 

All  Joint-stock  Property,  npart  from  Biulways,  keqs  veil  up. 
Mineral  stock  is  improving. 


OBITUAEY  NOTICES  FOR  OCTOBEB. 


ABMIKAL  SIR  EDWARD  OWEX,  G.C.B. 
At  his  scat,  near  Windlesham,  near  Ba^'^hot,  Surrey,  on  the  8th 
October,  Sir  Edward  William  Campbell  Rich  Owen,  Admiral  of 
the  White,  at  tlic  age  of  7"^.  lie  was  the  sou  of  Captain  Wil- 
liams Owen,  R.N.,  who  belonged  to  an  old  Montgonierysliire 
family.  Admiral  Owen  was  born  in  1771,  and  became  a  lieu- 
tenant  in  the  navy  in  1793.  Ue  attained  the  rank  of  Admirsl 
of  the  White  in  1S4^.  In  the  last  war  he  was  employed  to 
watch  the  movements  on  the  French  const,  and  corainauded  a 
detachment  in  the  Walcheron  expedition.  It  I'^CC  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  command,  as  Commodore,  in  tho  West 
Indies.  From  1S26,  to  March,  ISilJ),  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ns  member  for  Sandwich,  and,  in  1  ^'27,  was  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Ordnance.  In  182S,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  when  his  Royal  Iligliness  was 
Lord  High  Admiral.  In  the  same  yciir  he  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-chicr  in  the  Eai»t  Indies.  In  1>-Uand  1^33  he  was 
clerk  of  the  Ordnance ;  nnd,  from  October  1^41  to  December 
1844,  Commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1^45,  n 
short  time  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  made  a  Military 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  tho  Bath.  In  18:^0  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  B.  Hay,  R.N. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  LLANDAFF. 
At  Hardwickc  House,  near  Chepstow,  his  episcopal  residence 
in  South  Wales,  on  the  14th  October,  the  Rij^ht  Rev.  Edward 
CoPLESTOK,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
in  his  74th  year.  The  deceased  prelate  was  descended  from  the 
Coplestons  of  Copleston,  and  Warieigh,  Devonshire;  a  family 
that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Bradford  Copleston,  Prebendary 
of  Exeter ;  and  was  born  at  OfTwell,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  'id  of 
February,  1776.  He  received  his  early  educilion  at  home,  and 
before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  ago,  he.  wa^,  in  17^9,  elected  a 
Scholar  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  In  tho  third  your  of 
hi*  residence,  he  obtained  the  only  annual  pri/.e  for  Latin  vorso  for 
which undergru»luatcf*of  that  i»eriu'.looulilr-i)titoud.  At  Easter,  171^5, 
ho  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel.  He  had  not  been  a  canditlate ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  examination  of  those  who  conii)oteil 
for  that  dibtuic'.ion,  that  the  electors  invited  him  to  come  to 
Oriel  and  be  chosen  a  fellow.  In  17'JC,  the  annual  prize  for  a 
Latin  essay,  the  subject  Ajriculture,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  CVjplc- 
ston  ;  and  in  1707,  though  not  yet  entitled  to  procood  to  his  de- 
gree of  M.A.,  he  was  appointed  college  tutor,  the  duties  of  which 
office,  till  the  year  1810,  he  discharged  in  a  manner  that  acquired 
for  him  the  gratitude  of  his  pupils,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
whole  university.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Toetry, 
and  his  lectures  were  numerously  attended.  The  substance  of 
those  lectures  he  subsequently  published  under  the  title  "  Pi-sp- 
lectiones  Acadcmicre."  In  1807,  he  filled  the  office  of  proctor 
to  the  universit)'.  On  tho  death  of  Dr.  Eveleigh,  provost  of 
Oriel,  in  IS  14,  Mr.  Copleston  was,  by  an  nuanimous  vote,  declared 
his  successor;  and  early  in  the  next  term  the  degree  of  Doctor  * 
in  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  diploma,  under  special  j 
vote  of  convocation,  for  his  services  in  the  university.     It  was 


I  while  he  held  the  office  of  provost  of  Oriel  that  Dr.  CeplnkD 
published  hia  work  upon  Predestination,  consisting  inmost  wlioiij 
of  di&courses  delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  SU  Marj'i.  lU 
work  was  followed  by  two  letters  to  Mr,  (now  Sir  Bokn) 
Peel,  on  the  currency  question,  which,  though  much  rcA  *A 
canvassed  at  the  time,  are  now  forgotten.  In  lSi6,  thelf:l\ 
centenary  of  Oriel  College  was  celebrated,  on  which  cocsnoe 
Dr.  Copleston  preached  a  sermon  at  bt.  Mary's,  which  vai  p&lh 
ii^hed.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  presented  to  the  desBeiv  of 
Chos»ttr.  "\^'hile  at  Oxford,  he  ranked  as  a  logician  wiib  IV. 
Whatoly,  now  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  Dr.  Iliads,  Bliliop  .>f 
Elect  of  Norwich ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby  Sch.xjl.  It 
1 S27,  he  became  Bishop  of  LlandalT,  and  Dcaa  of  St  Ytv\\ 
London.  His  oousecration  as  Bishop  took  plaeaoQ  Janwy  U, 
lb:2S.  In  IboU  he  published  a  dissertation,  which  eiciiaiw'jd 
attention,  entitled  "Who  are  entitled  to  preach  ih^  Gu-f-cl?" 
The  deceased  took  no  very  prominent  part  in  politics,  ^d  »tfl« 
dom  addressed  the  House  of  Lords.  He  died  unmarried.  Tbt 
see  of  Llandaff  is  valued  at  only  L.  1,000  a*year,  and  ths  Biskop, 
therefore,  held  >^ith  it,  ;j»  cotnmettiiam,  the  Deanery  of  i>t.  hsi't 
(  athcdrul.  But  by  a  reccut  arrangement,  the  siipeod  of  ti» 
new  liishop  is  to  be  nu!>ed  to  L.4,500  per  aanam,  nodllie 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's  will  not  in  future  bo  held  by  any  vaccwS- 
ing  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
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SIR  THOMAS  LETHBRIBOB,  BART. 

At  Bath,  on  the  16th  ult.,  Sir  Thomas  BrcxLti  t::TH- 
DRIDOE,  B:irt.,  long  a  prominent  Member  of  the  House  of  Cots- 

inons.  The  family  to  w  hich  he  belonged  clvms  descent  frooi 
:in  eminent  lejul  functionary  of  the  r^jigii  of  Queen  Eli/slftli- 
He  was  the  son  of  the  first  baronet  by  the  eUcit  dausli' r  of 
Williiim  Buckler,  l%q.  of  Borcham,  Wiltshire,  and  was  Uin  \t 
177s ;  succeeded  his  father  in  1815.  He  was  colonel  ofth* 
2d  Somcnsct  Militia,  and  a  deputy-U«Qten*nt  of  Somervt, 
which  county  he  represented  in  Parliament  from  June  ll>06  to 
LsiO,  ami  Irum  1^2o  to  l^;iO.  Sir  Thonuw  held  large  estate  J 
S^jiiuTsetshire  and  Devousliirc.  He  was  twice  raarrifil— 1^^ 
in  ITDo,  to  the  dnu:,-hter  of  Sir  Thomas  IXtlryniple  I1f*lv•t^. 
Bart.,  find  secondly,  in  l*s08,  to  the  daughter  of  Ambrose  Oei- 
dard,  Ksq.  of  Swindon,  Wiltshire.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  sad, 
by  his  first  mairiage,  now  Sir  John  Hesketh  Lethhridge,  fiurt. 


MR.  G.  K.  AXSON. 

At  Xeedwood,  Staffordshire,  on  the  6th  Ootohei>o(  tfOfkiS. 
George  Edward  Anson,  Ei>q.,  pri\atc  secretary  to  l^rinoc  Albert, 
and  treasurer  and  privy  purse  to  the  Queen.  He  had  prrvioasly 
been  private  secretary  to  Lord  Melbourne,  when  that  noblfissa 
wns  premier,  and  by  him  was  recommended  to  tht  notioe  cl  t.'ie 
Prince.  He  waa  the  second  son  of  the  Hon.  and  YcO'  ^• 
Frederick  Anson,  Dean  of  Chester,  and  Pfebendaiy  of  &»tt<)aclli 
and  was  born  14th  May,  lbl2.  He  married  in  October,  1^7, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Shcflicld.  He  was  an  seoomphdicd 
scholar,  and  his  urbanity  of  manners  wm  cQi^oiaed  with  a  ooX' 
rect  taste  and  cultivated  nndentoiiding. 


vmiTTlD  BT  eXOBOK  TBOUP,  IB,  PUVLOY  BTM^Vi  %%AM|PV> 
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THE  POSITION  OF  THE  COLONIES. 


NoTAMBEB  has  noftrlj  passed  vithout  brightening 
the  prospects  of  oar  Colonial  empire  in  any  comer 
of  its  vide  horizon.  Preyions  complications  hare 
become  more  tangled  than  on  the  anniTersary  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  empire,  dating,  as  wo  are  dis- 
posed to  do,  from  the  birth  of  Alfred.  Without 
pleading  gniltyto  any  superstitions  feeling,  we  do  not 
deny  the  coincidences  that  may  be  sometimes  traced 
in  history,  between  time  and  fate.  The  denial  would 
imply  discredence of  the  faith  in  the  intervention  of  a 
Supreme  Intelligence  with  the  business  of  the  earth. 
We  know  that  an  abstract  Deity  is  acknowledged 
by  a  great  number  of  intelligent  men ;  but  is  not 
worshipped,  because  a  being  of  that  character,  with 
closed  eyes  and  folded  arms,  deserres  no  adoration, 
and  ean  neither  inspire  fear  nor  love.  We  cannot 
belieTo  in  a  Deity  wearied  and  fatigued,  indolent 
and  slothful,  or  even  careless  and  negligent  of  the 
works  he  has  created  and  the  effects  that  they  may 
produce.  Therefore  we  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  times  and  seasons  of  individual  and  national 
greatness  and  prosperity  are  measured  and  marked. 
We  may  have  reached  the  climax,  may  have 
climbed  the  peak,  and  may  be  rapidly  moving  down- 
wards on  our  decline  to  our  fall  as  a  great  empire. 
Gigantic  and  new  combinations  are  forming  else- 
where; and,  true  to  the  ordinary  types  in  nature, 
the  parent  tree  may  have  commenced  its  season  of 
decay.  Even  our  national  oak  dies  at  last,  as  Me- 
thuselah perished,  ere  it  reaches  the  millennium. 
Our  race  have  undergone  similar  vicissitudes  before. 
Kmigration  has  been  always  the  cause  of  their 
prosperity  and  their  doom.  They  sent  down,  from 
the  Persian  mountains,  from  the  springs  of  the 
Assyrian  rivers,  over  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  bleak  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  bodies  of  savage  ad- 
Tentnrers  who  were  doomed  to  rule  a  large  portion 
of  the  world,  and  to  labour  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field  for  human  civilization.  These  men  everywhere 
made  rapid  progress.  The  history  of  their  career 
is  strangely  interspersed  with  vice  and  virtue;  but 
more  has  been  done  by  them  than  by  any  other 
people  to  establish  freedom,  to  advance  science,  to 
promote  literature,  to  cherish  pure  faith,  to  spread 
blessings  over  the  earth,  to  raise  themselves  and  all 
their  brethren  nearer  to  happiness — farther  from 
misery.  They  might  have  done  more  with  their 
gigantic  opportunities — for  we  do  not  refer  alone 
to  the  people, of  the  British  islesy  but  also  to 
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those  kindred  nations  who  inhabit  the  Baltic 
coasts,  and  those  who  won  a  kingdom  from  the 
sea  opposite  to  our  own  eastern  shores.  They  have 
also  sent  out  to  western  lands  one  band  of  emi- 
grants after  another,  in  an  unceasing  stream,  for  two 
centuries.  The  British  people  have,  undoubtedly^ 
taken  the  greatest  part  of  this  work.  The  emi- 
grants went  forth  more  advanced  in  science  and 
civilization  than  their  ancestors  when  they  came 
from  the  East.  They  carried  out  with  them  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  ;  therefore,  they  have 
made  rapid  progress,  and  they  may  be  destined  to 
progress  more  rapidly  hereafter  than  they  have 
done  before.  They  may  rise  on  our  faU.  It  is  a 
course  in  keeping  with  the  teachings  of  history  and 
of  nature ;  and  yet  one  against  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  rebel,  and  are  in  duty  while  resisting.  We 
have  no  right  to  commit  imperial  suicide,  even  if 
we  believe  that  our  hour  is  come.  The  edifice 
erected  by  the  incessant  labour  and  the  painful 
sacrifices  of  our  fathers,  should  not  be  wilfully 
thrown  down  by  us,  although  we  may  dream  that  it 
will  not  last  much  longer.  We  should  guard  it  with 
that  religious  care  bestowed  upon  a  friend,  beside 
whose  bed  we  watch  for  parting  breath,  feeling  that 
it  cannot  be  long  delayed  ;  and  stiU  we  guard  the 
feeble  remnant  with  a  reverence  not  conceded  to 
strength  and  youth. 

These  gloomy  forebodings  are  the  worst  that 
we  could  cherish,  and  we  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  The  wisdom  of  the  West  has  not  yet 
reached  its  years  of  discretion  ;  and  the  oracular 
announcements  in  the  United  States  press,  regard- 
ing the  early  demise  of  the  British  empire,  may  not 
be  true,  although  many  influential  men  in  this 
country  act  as  if  they  wished  to  fulfil  them.  The 
condition  of  the  concern  is  not  yet  entirely  despe- 
rate, if  we  take  means  now  to  supply  its  defects. 
The  ship  is  not  absolutely  embayed  in  the  storm^ 
and  might  keep  the  sea,  with  clear  heads  and 
strong  hands  at  the  helm.  Difficulties  should 
neither  be  despised  nor  exaggerated  ;  and  we  are 
in  difficulties,  but  not  in  despair.  Our  circum- 
stances should  be  fuUy  searched,  for  no  greater 
calamity  can  occur  in  a  struggle  than  ignorance  of 
our  weak  points ;  and  a  struggle  must  come. 
Fortunately,  our  danger  is  not  from  without,  but 
within.  No  foreign  state  can,  in  the  present  aspect 
of  politics,  endanger  the  stability  and  the  permanenco 
of  the  British  union.    A  repetition  of  our  reasons 
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for  daibiiift  iti  pennaiieiiee  ii  nnneeesHury.  Tliay 
bATO  been  stated  already,  and  it  is  of  more  impor- 
tance now  to  describe  the  measures  by  which  that 
object  may  be  aeoomptished.  Onr  Colonial  empire 
has  nerer  been  fhlly  united.  Its  different  paiis 
nerer  hare  been  run  into  each  other,  bat  merely 
chahi^  together.  Tha  wisdom  of  past  statesmen, 
who  left  matters  in  that  podtion,  was  eertainiy  not 
admiaablA.  Inthis,aadinmanyQtherraspeets,they 
pursued  a  policy  of  which  we  now  reap  fruits  that 
they  might  hare  foreseen.  The  fashion  of  holding 
them  up  as  examples  to  us  has  no  foundation  in 
fact,  for  they  did  little  that  we  should  now  imitate. 
They  laboured  zealously  for  the  extension  of  tuis 
empire,  while  they  planted  within  it  the  genos  of 
death  and  decomposition.  They  talked,  l^e  their 
followers  now,  of  making  tho  Colonies  ''integral 
portions**  of  the  empire,  while  they  adopted  measures 
to  alienate  the  Colonists  gradually  from  their  fathers' 
land.  They  haTo  gone,  and  accounted  for  their 
woiks,  and  we  charge  not  their  memory  with  infi- 
deli^  to  the  trust  they  held,  but  of  those  who  have 
■qoeeeded  them — of  soma  who  eren  now  occupy 
their  i^aoes,  in  right  or  wrong,  many  less  charitable 
words  are  spoken  and  written. 

From  the  commencement  of  otir  colonisation, 
the  (Soloniflts  were  disconneeted  trooi  the  empire. 
They  were  denied  rejNresentation.  They  were 
managed  like  babes.  They  were  not  onr  partners, 
but  our  wardf — ^treated  as  if  they  were  yet  of  non- 

The  Colonists  were  not  merly  deprived  of  any 
ilvire  in  the  Imperial  Oovemment,  but  they  were 
idenuded  of  the  powers  of  self-goremment  They 
^ere  compelled  to  resign  the  priTileges  which  they 
|iad  enjoyed  as  Britiu  subjects,  and  were  placed 
imder  'the  guidance  of  that  spectral  power — the 
Cglonjal  Oftoe.  They  wanted  local  goremment 
J^  th^r  officials  were  appointed  by  the  ministry. 
Stcu  at  hpqie  no  steady  scheme  of  tyranny  was 
pursued.  Tl)a  Colonial  Secretary  was  a  member 
of  the  (yabi|iet|  dependent  for  official  existence 
npop  {he  success  of  his  party,  whose  power  existed 
only  along  with  their  majority,  and  lapsed  when 
^^w^s  e9nyfi|*ted  into  a.  minority. 

Tl^e  Colonial  Secretary  never  acquired  that  in- 
^imi^te  ac^uaint^ce  w^th  Colonial  details  essential 
|o  success  {n  his  business.     He  understood  the 

feneral  scope  of  ijiie  policy  pursued  by  his  party 
>ward8  the  Colonies.  He  was  acquainted  with 
th^ir  inidpiion  ^  and  purposes ;  but  he  never  acquired 
fk  suitable  )|pnowledge  of  details.  He  was,  for  all 
these '  pfiaS^f  dependent  on  his  subordinates. 
They  ]>ecap3Q  the  real  pests  gf  the  Cobqies,  the  real 
i^reqtor^  of  the  Colonial ,  administration.  The 
bu)>I;Q  l^qo^  not  -)iow  closely  the  subordinates  of 
th^  nub^p  offices  cling '  to,  thqur  places  apd  their 
isala|ri^8f  A  change  of  ministrr  affects  them  not. 
7H^  bpstil^.  toie  of  I'arlianient  may  take  yengeanoe 
^n  ^l^a<^  niipiffte^;  while  the  ^en  who  l>aye  made 
Hrn  ta4  Wt  seouTiB  in  their  hjjjh  placies,  far  above 
^arUaiperitary  censtire  or  control.  It  is  notorious 
thft  the  reala  but  the  irresponsiblo,  managers  of 
f^Wh  offices  are  not  affected  by  the  4^feat  of  par- 
tial and  the  overthrqw  of  cabinets.  Thns^  while 
ik^  ]^»fiifil^  ^SkifJ^Qn  of  Qup  Co^o^ia}  follcj  chaH^p 


perpetnally  with  party  movMMikts,  iha  detaiU vUeh 
often  become  the  sonroe  of  great  irritancy  asd  lui- 
tion  to  the  Colonists  are  in  the  care  of  immoraUe 
aoad  iivespovMble  agents.     This  arrangement  is  not 
without  adtanti^^  hot  it  is  also  liable  to  msny 
objections,  and  has  not  worked  beneficially  fiir  Co- 
lonial intaresta,    Manv  partiet  who  hava  natptely 
and  temperately  eonsioered  the  position  of  oar  Co- 
lonies held  that  their  direction  shooli  be  uidir  the 
management  of  a  board  or  commission — ^oot  affected 
by  the  party  ebanges  and  combinations  in  home 
politics-^not  dependent  on  or  removable  with  the 
Cabinet;  but  forming,  de  facto,  a  separate  and  Co- 
lonial Cabinet.     If  it  were  possible  to  elevate  this 
projeotad  body  ahove  party  strife  to  the  judicisl  po- 
sition, it  would  become  irresponsible  to  a  eounckr- 
able  extent,  and  in  iquportant  matters.    If^  cs  the 
other  hand,  it  continued  to  be  responsible  to  Psrlis- 
ment,  it  would  necessarily  faU  with  the  con^^snios 
Cabinet  which  held  in  charge  onr  home  affidn  sod 
foreign  transactions.    Nothing  can  be  moredift- 
cnlt  than  so  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  thst 
we  shall  have  a  responsible  Colonial  Calnnet,  yet 
independent  of  the  agitations  solely  connected  with 
home  affairs — with,  for  example,  the  movemecti 
agahut  the  Irish  Churcbt  or  for  the  Irish  Muniei- 
pal  Franchises,  ot  the  Scotch  Sanatory  Act   Tvo 
suns  in  one  sky  would  not  agree.     The  Whigi  in 
possession  of  the  Home,  and  the  Tories  paramosot 
in  the  Colonial  Cabinet^  would  carry  on  perpetosl 
war,  to  the  great  damage  and  discredit  of  the  psb* 
lie  service.    Therefore,  we  are  bound  to  dismiss  thii 
iQggestion  as  gopd,  if  practicable;  but  net  to  be 
thought  of  by  reason  of  its  impraoticability. 

The  revenue  system  was  equally  deleterissi* 
We  paid  for  th*  formation  of  Colonies^  end  pio- 
tected  our  agrici^ltorists  agalnat  their  prodoee. 
Colonial  com  was  heavily  taxed.  To  iacressethe 
consumption  of  barley  in  whisky,  a  heavy  daty  vu 
laid  on  rum.  The  landed  proprietors  believed  thst 
the  admission  of  Colonial  corn  and  provisioDf  five 
of  duty  would  ruin  themi  and  resisted  the  proposil 
until  they  brought  all  the  world  upon  th^  hesdi. 
Instead  of  fostering  mntusl  and  reciprocal  reUtions 
with  the  Colonies,  we  endeavoured  to  buy  as  little 
from,  and  Bell  a«  much  to  them,  as  possiMy  eoold 
be  done.  The  gentlemen  who  contrived  that  plan 
of  imperial  commerce  forgot  that  those  who  do  not 
sell  profitably  will  not  be  long  good  buyers.  They 
adopted  an  error  of  the  present  day,  and  applied  it 
to  the  Colonies  instead  of  the  home  counties.  Key 
seemed  to  think  that  so  long  as  people  bought  ex- 
tensively, they  must  sell  largely.  It  may  appesr 
improbable,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  principles  of  the 
political  economy  clubs  of  18^7  were  those  oa  vhieh 
William  Pitt,  and  other  statesmen,  considered  hca- 
ven«bomintheirtime,andby  their  followers,badIeBg 
acted  towards  the  Colonies.  **  Take  care  of  the  pa^ 
chases,  and  the  sales  will  mind  themselvesi*'  isy«0 
the  enlightened  dabblers  vfk  modem  politipsl  eeo- 
poihy.  It  is  only  the  echo  of  ^  old  maxim.  ^0 
ono9  t^ld  the  Colonists  the  same  figinent,  whereby 
now  we  fMTO  self-cheated  and  injured.  Trade  moit 
have  two  sides.  A  merclian^  may  bay  noet  sd- 
vantageopsly,  and  operate  so  larg^y  vA  ^  ^ 
ai^  to  ||^t  ^t^  i^9  (ifa««ttis  by  ^norg^  M4  if|W^ 
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If  he  iMgledl  io  lei  iNi^  U*  pvroliMn  via  only 
Iift9ten  rain.  ABaticnmayeraiiMiaainilkiremnv 
trhieli  wiQ  be  atleaded  hj  ff^uikf  aBakKtweaniU, 
A  Co}<«7,a8the  smaller  and  Hiaveakir  ooaiHiwilj, 
is  eertain  to  ftel  aeon  aad  ■owiwly  tha  evil  aoBta- 
qneneea  of  aiij  a^fiflh  syston  of  tmdo.  Bariiaiii 
proteoted  Haelf  agalnM  ita  Ooloolot  ftom  tho  letfitli 
policy  of  the  landownen.  Ail  tbo  rost  of  tlie 
'World  were  proteeted  agauist  our  Colonkt,  beoanse 
fbey  belonged  to  Britaia.  Tbas  tiiey  laagviahed, 
whB»  the  tidee  of  eapital  aad  omigratiozi  flowed 
rapidly  from  our  shores  inio  liosttte  lands. 

Tnxth  will  preToi],  bat  it  may  prevail  too  late.  All 
shall  rerere  truth,  but  the  worship  may  be  ofiered 
when  the  temple  is  elosed.    A  bettw  poliey  towards 
the  Colonies  was  at  last  derised.     Something  like 
Jnstice  was  oflbred  to  Canada.    The  ofl^  was  eon- 
verted  into  a  fact»  and  the  reality  existed  for  one 
or  two  years.     Then  came  Ae  famine;  next  the 
great  apostaey  of  Peel  and  his  party,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  and  as  if  Peel  eonld  eommit  politieal  apos- 
taey, a  crime  which  wonld  imply  the  possession  of 
a  politieal  fkith,  at  some  period,  stronger  than  the 
ezpedieney  of  the  day.     The  eonntry  party  had 
wasted  their  energies  in  nothing,  and  they  were 
swept  beneath  the  politieal  counter.    They  beeame 
an  old  pattern,  despised,  unfashionable,  and  vahie^ 
less.     When  requested  to  regret  their  Ml,  we  find 
the  task  extremely  difficult.     They  do  not  appear 
to  ha^e  owned  large  hearts  at  any  time.     The  gio- 
Telling  Yulgarity  of  estimating  all  measures  by  their 
immediate  profits  was  Introdueed  by  them.     The 
democracy  of  Cromwell's  time  knew  better,  looked 
farther,  and  grasped  a  wider  range  of  thought  than 
the  Restoration,  or  any  party  that  has  risen  on  and 
after  the  Restoration.   A  hundred  John  Hampdens 
*would  sare  and  re-establish  the  power  of  England; 
but  her  yeomen  are  depressed  into  tenants-at-will. 
New  measures  were  adopted,  by  whioh  the  Colonies 
yrere   placed  on  the  dead  lerel  of  Cuba  or  the 
Brazils;  while  we  found  them  governors,  named 
their  salaries,  caleulated  the  labour  that  they  should 
have  permission  to  buy,  and  refused  them  leave  to 
make  greater  purchases  than  the  Colonial-office 
and  our  own  philanthropy  deemed  right.     Abhor- 
rence of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  love  of  cheap  sugar, 
made  our  legislature  inconsistent.     The  desire  fl>r 
a  benevolent  character,  and  the  avarice  for  low 
prices,  made  them  unjust. 

We  are  now  to  state  summarily  those  changes 
which  have  apparently  become  essential  to  the 
existence  of  our  Colonial  empire.  The  eye  ranging 
over  it  meets  only  one  vast  expanse  of  discontent, 
ripening  into  rebellion.  The  North  American 
provinces  are  dissatlBfled,  although  the  majority  of 
their  population  still  desire  to  maintain  the  con- 
nection with  this  country.  The  West  Indian 
Islands  are  in  a  state  of  legislative  revolt  against 
the  Government,  on  the  shabby  question  of  salaries. 
The  planters  have  experienced  a  great  diminution 
6f  profits,  and  they  expect  that  the  salaries  of 
officials  should  be  partially  reduced.  The  stiff, 
A>rmal  gentlemen  in  the  Colonial-offlee  at  home 
have  taken  ofience  at  the  ^< insolence"  of  mere 
planters  who  dare  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own; 
and  the^  eonsider  their  own  honour  committed  to 


tha  hag  Mtalte  «flr  «iir  ftileMa.    She 

iegtslatures  of  twa  ol  t)^  most  insyartant  ane^gst 

the  Weal  India  Celoiiiee  slopped  the  anpiiUes. 

Theyaeted  eorreetly,  l«d  ia  slrict  oempUaooa  with 

the  qniit  of  the  British  ooasliliitiQii.     Thia  pson- 

niary  qaaoel  ia  sqNurata  Uron  the  grand  diflimikty 

in  whkh  we  aie  plaeed  with  all  oar  Waii  India 

Cokmiesi,  hetweea  the  desire  to  hoy  cheap  en 

the  one  hand,  and  to  he  theiight  philaBthie|)ie  on 

the  other.    The  Capa  Ookwdats  have  stsesiaQiialy 

resisted,  aad  completely  defeated,  the  attempt  made 

to  impose  on  them  a  eonsignoMnt  of  orime,  and  an 

emigratioa  of  felona.     They  have  deoided  that»  if 

eheap  hbboor  shoaM  never  be  obtained  aBsongst 

theas,  they  shall  at  least  have  honest  laboaren  in 

prefsrence  te  soamps.     The  peliey  of  Barl  Cbey  in 

this  matter  was  entirely  at  variance  with  a,distinet 

bargain.     Ke  AiHcan  Colony  was  to  he  preserved 

pare  and  f^ee  firem  oonviot  lahoav.    On  liiat  assa- 

raaooy  many   individnala   eaugrated   tiiere   who 

entertained  eonsoientions  objeetbns  to  the  hiad  of 

society  eacpelled  horn  this  country  on  aoeoont  of 

their  erimes.  Thereeenteflbrt^therelhre^teehango 

the  eharaelsr  of  the  Colony  was  a  direct  bieaeh  of 

faith  with  the  emigrants  and  settler^  wlnoh  they 

resisted— which  some  people  even  allege  that  they 

were  expeeied  to  resist,  adding  that  the  scheme 

was  devised  te  be  opposed;  hot  they  bekaig  to  that 

class  of  hard  thinkers  who  sometimes  mistake  li»lly 

fer  erime^  and  thereiwe  look  with  jealous  and 

suspicious  eyes  upon  tho  eonduet  of  men  high  in 

the  Colonlal-offioe. 

The  Colonies  of  Port  Philip  and  Boath  Auatmlia 
have  decided  to  f^esent  an  oppositiott  to  eonviet 
settlements  not  less  detenained  than  that  of  the 
AfHcan  Boors.    All  the  Australian  Colonies  have 
quarrels  with  Earl  Grey  and  his  people  at  home. 
Dr.  Lang  has,  after  a  three  years*  sojourn  in  Great 
Britain,  returned  to  New  South  Wales,  breathing 
revohy  repuUlcanlsm,  and  a  president.    He  writes 
as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happened  to  him 
beeanse  he  encountered  short  civility  bota.  Barl 
Grey.     The  Rev.  Br,  Lang's  parting  words  are 
more  bitter  than  his  reception  fimm  the  people 
deserved.      They  at  least  have  not  mocked  his 
schemes,  seemed  his  seal,  and  wrought  mischief 
to  his  projects.     He  came  here  avowedly  ibr  tho 
noblest  ends  that  could  lead  a  patriot  traveller  over 
the  ocean.     He  came  to  show  to  vainly  toiling 
thousands  at  home  a  way  to  iadependenee ;  to  our 
anti-slavery  societies  a  means  of  throwing  slaves 
grown  cotton  out  of  the  market ;  to  our  cotton-' 
spinners  a  plan  ibr  increasing^  the  supply  of  raw 
material.     He  was  heard.     His  letters  were  read, 
his  plans  were  partially  adopted ;  they  were  fbl* 
lowed  by  a  considerable  emigration  ;  and  Moreton 
Bay  Colony  promises  soon  to  reach  importance, 
and  to  rise  into  an  active,  prosperous  country  in 
shorter  time  than  even  its  senior  Colonies  in  Aus- 
tralia have  required  to  effect  that  purpose.    There- 
fore, we  think  that  Dr.  Lang's  referenoes  to  Ben- 
jamin  Franklin  were  not  requisite  embellishments 
in  his  fhrewell  address  to  Earl  Grey.     He  has  not 
yet  at  least  experienced  the  measure  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  wrongs.     The  Australian  Colonies  have 
not  quite  the  complaints  to  make  that  the  New 
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England  States  jotily  preferred  withont  redreu  or 
sympathy  in  the  maddened  parent  land.  IV  e  may 
even  take  eare  here  that  they  never  shall  have  similar 
grierances,  and  never  shall  be  publicly  met  with 
the  same  cool  contempt  when  they  come  to  state 
their  wrongs .  -  But  Dr.  Lang  is  a  man,  with  an  ao- 
tire  spirit,  who  makes,  wo  presume,  a  better  hater 
than  rightly  becomes  the  ecclesiasUoal  character. 
He  has  been  coldly  treated  by  the  Colonial-office. 
He  thought  that  they  needed  advice  there,  forget- 
ting that  Earl  Grey  must  keep  in  his  service  a  Mes- 
meric familiar,  who,  with  the  gift  of  clairvoyance, 
gives  him  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  wants,  the 
wishes,  and  the  woes  of  all  the  Colonists  than  they 
can  themselves  profess.  A  man's  greatest  difficulty 
is  to  know  himself;  and  the  Colonists,  like  other 
people,  must  experience  it;  but  Earl  Grey*s 
familiar  knows  everybody,  and  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned  the  difficulty  disappears.  Dr.  Lang 
has,  i  however,  commenced  his  voyage  home  in 
very  bad  humour  with  this  country's  representative; 
and  unfortunately  he  will  find  many  persons  wait- 
ing him  in  a  simUar  spirit  AtCeylonwehadarebel- 
lion  lately,  and  a  number  of  persons  were  executed 
after  its  suppression.  In  the  Ionian  Islands  Mr. 
Ward  has  established  a  character  for  the  prompt 
hanging  up  of  the  villains  whom  he  catches.  Our 
vast  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  are  spending  at 
the  rate  of  one  million  more  per  annum  than  their 
revenue.  We  have  not  heard  of  disturbances  at 
Heligoland,  but  they  may  be  anticipated. 

This  internal  discontent  must  be  subdued,  not  by 
armies  and  fleets,  but  by  fraternisation  and  justice. 
A  gulf  exists  between  us  and  a  large  party  in  this 
country  by  whom  the  Colonies  would  be  sacrificed, 
while  by  us  they  would  be  maintained  and  incor- 
porated.     This  party  is  williog,  very  apparently 
desirous,  to  narrow  our  dominions  within  our  central 
islands.     Why  they  should  restrain  their  doctrine 
of  decomposition  at  the  English  Channel  we  cannot 
telL  .  Perhaps  they  are  under  no  such  restraint. 
The  repeal  of  the  union  with  Ireland  might  yield 
them  more  pleasure  than  pain;  and  why  should 
they  stop  there  ?     Is  there  any  reason  for  refusing 
Scotland  to  the  Scotch  ?     Have  the  southern  pro- 
tective counties  committed  an  unpardonable  sin,  that 
they  should  be  for  ever  chained  to  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  the  North?    Is  the  Heptarchy  im- 
possible ?    Is  there  a  line  of  demarcation  drawn 
where  decomposition  must  stop  ?     Have  these  gen- 
tlemen noticed  the  stem  treatment  of  erysipelas  ? 
Have  they  seen  a  patient's  skin  tatooed  like  a  New 
Zealander's  to  restrain  the  progress  of  this  inflam- 
mation P     Have  they  observed  that  it  is  a  painful 
process  f     And  have  they  prepared  and  damped 
their  lunar  caustic  to  bum  a  protective  ring  in  this 
living  empire  within  which  the  erysipelatous  affec- 
tion which  they  madly  cherish  in  the  outer  regions 
shall  not  enter?     They  are  still,  we  presume,  pre- 
pared to  protect  the  brain  and  the  heart;  but  of 
what  value  are  the  centres  of  life  if  the  limbs  be 
chopped  away  f 

The  reasons  why  we  want  to  extend  and  preserve 
the^  Colonies  are  in  number  five,  which  might  be 
divided  into  numerous  particulars  if  that  were  ad- 
▼isabley  and  time  permitted. 


First,  the  empire  should  be  maintained  k  itiia- 
tegrity,  for  the  promotion  of  those  moral  and  re- 
ligious ends  that  its  existence  may  subserve;  for  tlw 
maintenance  of  universal  peace  by  the  gradoallj 
coming  maturity  of  a  power  sufficiently  strong,  and 
perfectly  willing  to  enforce  it  everywhere,  and  not 
a  vast  power  cramped  up  in  a  comer  of  the  earth, 
so  as  to  exercise  no  influence  out  of  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  ;    for    the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
the  fbree  of  its  example,  and  the  vast  iuflaenee 
of  its  commerce;  for  the  elevation  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  and  nations  of  different  lands  by  the  rising 
strength  of  its  philanthropy;  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
Kicaraguan  quarrel  into  which  the  United  Statei 
threaten  to  throw  themselves,  for  the  creditable 
purpose  of  stealing  a  river  mouth,  and  a  few  miles 
of  coast,  from  an  Indian  chief.    These  are  daties 
laid  on  us  by  our  position — duties  that  we  lia?e  to 
perform  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man — duties  thafc 
we  cannot  devolve  on  others  by  any  act  of  our  ovn, 
except  on  the  principle  that  a  chagrined  man  may 
retire  out  of  the  world  into  a  hermitage  or  a  momu- 
tery,  when  he  feels  that  his  merits  have  been  ne- 
glected, or  that  his  purposes  have  been  crossed; 
except  on  the  principle  that  a  man  somewhat  wilder 
may  say  and  believe  of  Cato  that  he  reasoned  veil, 
and  act  accordingly.   "But,"  say  the  decomposition- 
ists,  <<  we  seek  not  thedestractionof  thisempire— ve 
agitate  not  for  its  abolition — we  are  willing  that  it 
should  remain  for  ever,  or  for  all  time;  only  ve 
must  be  allowed  to  follow  our  own  courses,  althoagh 
they  should  lead  to  its  demolition."    Just  thus  may 
the  enemy  have  spoken  by  whom  the  tares  were 
sown  amongst  the  wheat  even  while  engaged  at, 
and  if  he  had  been  seised  in,  the  very  act.    He 
did  not  wish  to  choke  the  wheat — ^he  entertained 
no    malice    regarding    its    growth — ^he   had  no 
desire  that   it    should   not  flourish  to  ripeness, 
and  bring  forth  fruit;    but  only  he  sought  and 
seized  permission  to  sow  his  own  tares.     The 
clear,  logical    powers    manifested    in    the   com- 
position of  a  littie  book,  originating  at  Westmios- 
ter,  but  taught  nearly  to  all  the  children  of  Scot- 
land, have  had  a  direct  influence  in  forming  the 
national  character.     The  Assembly's  shorter  cate- 
chism says  that  tbe  sixth  commandment,  it  not  merely 
requires  us  not  to  kill,  but  also  to  use  all  lawfal 
means  for  preserving  and  extending  the  lives  of 
ourselves  and  others.     Supposing,  therefore,  that 
we  hold  ourselves  bound,  for  the  reasons  stated,  not 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  existence  of  the  empire, 
we  are  equally  bound  not  to  be  neutral,  and  eqaally 
constrained  to  use  our  efforts  for  its  preservation 
and  extension.     That  is  a  stricUy  logical  seqaenco 
of  our  passive  duty  not  to  destroy,  which  in  its 
existence  implies,  fi>r  it  begets,  the  aotive  duty  to 
uphold. 

Second,  we  maintain  the  empire  as  a  means  of 
reaching  an  object  very  dear  to  us,  but  one  at  pre- 
sent gradually  eluding  our  grasp— namely,  the 
fair  and  free  commercial  intercourse  of  nations  <m 
equal  and  on  just  terms.  We  never  have  yet  known 
the  powers]  of  our  great  Colonial  eonneotion  for 
the  expansion  of  trade.  The  peculiar  value  of  oar 
empire  has  never  yet  been  grasped  and  leeog- 
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nised  by  our  keendit  mercantile    men.      Other 
large    empires,  at  different   periods,   hare    been 
formed    oat    of   adjacent   materials.       The    Ro- 
man Empire,  indeed,  stretched  over  a  great  por- 
tion, and  the  best  portion,  of  the  world,  as  known 
at  that  time.     Bat  its  objects  and  wants  were  so 
alien  from  those  which  we  entertain,  that  no  com- 
parison can  be  formed  between  them.      Modem 
empires,  except  our  own,  are  crashed  into  a  corner 
of  the  earth.     The  Russian  Empire  stretches  over 
a  Tast  and  a  yaluable  tract  of  land  in  Europe  and 
Asia,   and  a  comparatirelj  small  and  yalueless 
tract  in  America;  but  it  is  all  crushed  together, 
nerertheless,  and  what  seems  at  first  sight  an  ele- 
ment of  coneiseness  and  power,  is  a  germ  far  more 
assuredly  of  weakness  and  disunion.    The  United 
States  of  America  comprise  many  different  climates 
in  one  large  portion  of  a  great  continent;  but  the 
diversity  is  limited  when  compared  with  this  em- 
pire.    Our  British  union  embraces  specimens  of 
everj  soil  and  climate.     It  famishes  all  the  articles 
that  commerce  knows.     It  may,  by  the  combina- 
tion of   the  capital,   labour,   and  skill   that  we 
have  in  abundance,  supply  all  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly require.     Thus  we  have  the  nucleus  of  per- 
fectly   free    trade — ^the    lever    that    will    move 
the    world    to    adopt    our    principles,    whenever 
ire  apply  it;  and  will  secure,  in  the  meantime,  those 
advantages  and  blessings  for  the  attainment  of 
-which  we  have  entered  on  this  struggle.     There- 
fore, we  would  maintain  the  Colonial  connection,  as 
the  means  of  attaining  universal  freedom  of  trade; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  as  the  realization  of  free 
trade  on  a  very  large  scale,  on  a  larger  scale  than 
the  world  has  ever  yet  known. 

The  third  reason  is  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  land  of  the  Colonies 
not  yet  conceded  belongs  to  them.  It  may  bo 
called  by  any  name,  but  it  is  theirs.  For  if  they 
or  their  fathers  incurred  debts,  which  they  or  their 
Bons  must  pay,  this  land  will  undoubtedly  become 
Taluable,  and  stand  then  as  some  security  or  satis- 
faction for  the  immense  debt  which  they  must  by 
some  means  meet  and  discharge.  The  Colonists, 
we  know,  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  their  claim 
to  the  waste  lands  of  the  respective  Colonics  good ; 
while  nothing,  we  believe,  can  be  considered  worse 
npon  a  fair  inquiry.  These  Colonists  originally 
received  conveyances  of  their  own  land  at  a  cheap 
rate,  or  for  nothing.  The  gift  was  a  poor  reason  for 
claiming  gratuitously  other  portions  that  they  did 
not  get.  They  may  protend  that  with  our  public 
debts  they  had  no  concern ;  but  the  argument  will 
scarcely  bear  repeating,  that  whereas  we  allowed 
them  to  escape  from  their  share,  or  their  fathers 
were  allowed  to  evade  their  share,  of ,  the  general 
responsibility  by  emigration,  therefore,  they  should 
also  abstract  those  means  by  which  we  might  be 
enabled  to  lighten  their  and  our  responsibilities;  laid 
now  solely  upon  our  energies.  The  doctrine  that 
the  waste  land  of  Colonics  is  to  be  administered 
for  the  good  of  the  Colonies  is  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  another  assertion,  that  they  are 
entitled  annually  to  a  certain  sum  in  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
are  better  off  than  their  old  neighbours  at  home,  in 


pecuniary  affairs.  Even  this  doctrine  might  hare 
been  tolerated  in  return  for  the  advantages  to  be 
found  in  free  trade  with  any  portion  of  the  world; 
but  now  that  the  Colonists  are  allowed  to  impose 
heavy  taxes  on  our  goods,  that  argument  also  is 
ended.  The  waste  or  unimproved  and  unallocated 
lands  of  the  Colonies  belong  to  this  country.  Oar 
national  debt  was  directly  incurred  in  obtaining  and 
preserving  those  possessions.  The  Colonists*may 
be  able  to  do  now  without  our  aid  ;  and  at  one  time 
they  would  have  been  unable.  Their  farms  might 
hare  been  cultivated,  and  their  towns  might 
have  been  built  and  inhabited ;  but  not  by  or  for 
them  and  theirs,  without  our  aid,  and  without  our 
expenditure  in  men  and  in  money.  They  cannot 
replace  the  men;  but  neither  can  they  honestly  seek 
to  confiscate  our  security  for  the  money  towards 
their  own  private  purposes.  This  land  becomes 
more  valuable  as  Colonies  advance;  and  even  yet, 
if  put  under  good  management,  a  balance  remains 
of  great  importance  and  value.  We  may  barter 
this  claim  for  liberty  to  trade,  but  we  cannot  be 
justly  asked  to  barter  it  for  nothing.  The  property 
of  our  people  at  home  has  been  cruelly  absorbed  in 
many  way6,  but  in  none  more  imprudently  than  in 
the  grants,  and  gifts,  and  jobbing  of  the  Colonial- 
office. 

Fourth,  we  would  maintain  the  Colonial  con- 
nexion for  the  good  of  the  Colonists.  It  must  be  ^ 
mutual  good,  or  soon  be  destroyed.  Its  capabili- 
ties, in  this  respect,  are  not  even  yet  discovered. 
British  capitalists  want  a  safe  investment  for 
capital,  and  a  safe  investment  is  the  thing  which 
the  Colonists  want  above  all  others  to  bring  into  the 
market.  The  Colonists  want  to  be  freed  from  the 
expense  of  maintaining  large  armaments,  and  their 
connection  with  the  British  flag  renders  that  unne- 
cessary. They  require  economy;  and  the  Financial 
Associations  will  aid,  we  hope,  in  obtaining  the 
boon.  They  require  an  invariably  open  market  for 
the  produce  of  their  soil,  and  their  industry;  and 
we  offer  them  the  largest  in  the  world.  They  are 
not  yet,  and  they  will  not  be  in  many  ages,  worse  of 
the  connection,  in  all  their  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  pursuits,  which,  judging  from  the 
States,  are  apt  to  become  gross  and  material  in  new 
countries.  To  them  the  indirect  benefits  of  this 
connection  are  greater  than  can  be  readily  stated, 
and  they  desire  its  maintenance  on  fair  terms. 

The  fifth  exists  in  that  not  so  easily  definable 
reason  which  practical  men  refuse  to  reckon;  but 
which,  nevertheless,  has  been  at  the  heart  of  more 
great  deeds  than  any  other  principle;  a  reason  that 
pervades  all  others,  that  may  be  esteemed  a  preju- 
dice, that  has  been  termed  patriotism,  and  that,  in 
its  numerous  associations,  has  formed  a  strong  link 
between  the  Colonists  and  the  home  country.  Cos- 
mopolitanism necessarily  despises  this  feeling.  It 
professes  antagonism  to  all  narrow  views  of  this 
nature.  It  rises  superior  to  localities  and  to  at- 
tachments, by  promising  to  enfold  the  world  in  the 
four  comers  of  its  ample  mantle.  It  is  good  fbr  strong 
minds,  for  great,  wide  projecting  souls,  for  spirits 
that  penetrate  over  all  sublunary  space,  into  all 
earthly  crannies  and  creeks,  and  look  out  as 
clearly  on  20^  as  on  1849.  These  minds  are  me. 
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Ittt  liaplesftly  they  deem  themselves  common  cor^ 
rencys  and  quite  plentifol.  They  are  to  be  met 
fieldom,  and  yet  when  they  are  met,  ve  find  them  ever 
asauning  the  yalgar  attribute  of  being  numerous. 
Their  case  is  a  phenomenon,  for  they  repudiate 
their  own  greatness,  which  consists,  like  the  pre- 
ciousnesB  of  diamonds,  in  their  rarity.  Like  dia- 
monds, a1so»  they  are  clear,  cold,  hard,  impenetrable. 
Their  love  is  abstract  and  stem,  like  the  beauties 
of  an  iceberg;  but,  unlike  icebergs,  they  never 
melt  and  thaw.  By  virtue  of  their  vast  theo- 
retical expansion,  they  esteem  themselves  free 
from  the  minor  duties,  those  soarengerings  or  sweep- 
ings of  love  and  kindness  that  fall  within  the 
'  oompass  of  ordinary  powers.  Nero  wanted  to  have 
one  neck  for  all  the  Romans,  that  he  might  hang 
them  OB  one  beam,  or  decapitate  them  by  one 
stroke.  Our  *' strong  minds**  want  one  general 
veeeptade  for  humanity,  on  whieh  they  may  ad- 
minister their  love  by  one  operation,  to  save  time. 
Kero  omitted  to  act  out  his  principle.  He  did 
not  wait  for  one  common  neck  to  Bome;  but  he 
went  on  deoapitating  them  singly  as  they  stood. 
CosmofK>litan8  should  imitate  Nero,  and  go  forward 
by  steps  to  the  grand  consummation  of  which  now 
they  dream.  The  example  is  that  of  one  who 
wrought  well  where  they  would  do  good;  but  it  is 
mraetioal  conduct  applied  to  a  different  course. 
Thia  fifth  immob  for  seeking  the  maintenance  of 
the  Colonial  empire  is  but  "love  of  country/'  and, 
however  it  may  be  explained,  the  nature  cannot  be 
oriminal  which  has  in  other  times  and  circum- 
stances led  to  the  purest  results. 

The  next  inquiry  is»  What  must  be  done  ;  how 
must  we  act  in  order  to  attain  this  object?  The 
ties  that  bind  together  all  these  distant  communi- 
ties hang  loosely,  and  they  need  to  be  tightened. 
Loyalty  is  described  as  the  pervading  motive,  the 
life  and  soul,  of  this  empire.  The  golden 
link  of  the  crown,  said  Mr.  0*ConneIl,  will 
connect  us  still.  Few  men  knew  better  than 
llr.  O'Coanell  that  loyalty  is  the  result  of  two 
operations.  The  duty  depends  on  something  to  be 
done.  It  is  a  principle  called  forth  solely  by  a 
■ense  of  benefits  received,  either  personally  or  col- 
lectively. It  is  the  attachment  felt  for  the  cause 
of  order  in  society,  the  homage  rendered  by  man 
to  that  society  in  which  he  exists,  by  whose  laws 
he  is  governed,  by  whose  power  he  dwells  safely, 
and  in  whose  counsels,  directly  or  indirectly,  he 
exerdses  an  inflaenoe. 

The  Colonists  must  feel  that  the  connection  is  good 
for  them;  and  we  must  recognise  it  as  good  for  us, 
before  its  permanence  can  be  secured.  All  the 
legislative  barriers  that  intervene  between  us  must 
be  thrown  down.  Natural  barriers  aro  sufficiently 
obstructive,  without  the  ud  of  those  of  art  No 
other  tax  must  be  allowed  to  exist  on  the  trade 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  Ireland,  or  Jamaica,  or 
Australia,  than  exists  in  the  trade  between  Hamp- 
shire and  Kent,  or  Sussex,  or  Somersetshire. 

All  advantages  open  to  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms  must  be  made  equally  attainable  by  those 
of  Port  Natal,  of  Barbadoes,  or  of  Moreton  Bay. 
In  some  professions  obstacles  come  between  an 
Irishman  or  a  Bcotcliinaa  and  employment  In  Eng- 


land. One  bishop  lately  assumed  as  a  rule  tiut 
education  in  Dublin  university  was  not  to  be  conn* 
dercd  equivalent  to  education  at  Oxford  or  Gam* 
bridge.  Medical  instruction  at  Edinburgh,  the  Ixst 
medical  school  of  the  three  kingdoms,  is  not,  ve 
believe,  deemed  sufficient  to  secure  the  concesBos  of 
a  liconse  for  English  practice.  Education  in  soy 
place  should  avail  nothing;  knowledge  is  the  thbg 
sought,  and  if  it  be  attained  at  the  fSils  of  Niagws 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Changes,  its  possession  shoold 
secure  all  the  purposes  that  can  be  served  by  the 
certificate,  that  a  man  spent  so  many  years  in  t 
position  where  it  might  have  been  secned.  AH 
monopolies  are  bad,  but  none  are  more  insQlendj 
bad,  or  more  eagerly  maintained,  than  a  nuno* 
poly  of  learning.  If  commerce  should  be  free,  u- 
snredly  knowledge  shodd  not  be  fettered. 

The  little  hostile  tariib,  built  up  like  willi  he- 
tween  difibrent  Oolonies,  should  bo  entirely  shoUih. 
ed.  The  multitude  of  si^arate  govemonhlps  sfaMld 
be  reduced.  If  one  man  may  be  Gtorernor^Qeaenl 
of  India,  another  may  take  all  th«  Kerth  Ameii- 
can  provinces.  The  means  of  conummieatioa 
should  be  zealously  improved.  Why,  for  exsmple, 
should  the  Halifhx  and  Quebec  railway  reqvire 
years  to  arrange,  or  the  East  India  Goia* 
pany  higgle  for  an  equal  period  on  their  rsSl- 
ways,  when  the  mere  economy  in  the  nilitsiy 
department  by  their  use,  would  equal  their  «&• 
tire  cost  in  seven  years  ?  The  negotiaiions  of  s 
colony  with  foreign  powers  should  be  strengthesed 
by  the  weight  of  the  whole  empire.  The  Csnadsi 
stand  alone  in  treating  for  a  reciprt>oal  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  Afibrd  them  the  inflneiice  of 
the  empire,  and  this  treaty  wHi  be  signed  sadi*' 
tifiod  in  1850.  But  we  have  theories  that  ffiut 
not  be  touched,  and  to  preserve  them  would  sserifico 
the  facts  that  they  represent — give  the  substsneefbr 
the  shadow.  It  is  laudable  in  the  CanadM  to  ask 
reciprocity  from  the  States;  it  would  be  mean,  piti< 
ful,  reactionary,  and  retrogressive  in  us,  to  presest 
the  same  request  To  those  who  use  this  langosge 
we  give  a  warning  in  the  form  of  a  question,  Areyoa 
sure  of  your  majority  f  We  who  honestly  eppoeeie- 
trogression  think  that  majority  doubtfo).  KPkriis- 
ment  were  dissolved  within  six  w^w^f^  its  existowe 
would  bo  endangered.  It  is  reduced  by  all  Ae 
Sections  tliat  have  ooeuned  skiee  the  eonmieoce' 
meat  of  the  recess.  It  would  be  reduced  atpresnC 
by  very  nearly  all  the  memben  of  your  psrtj  is 
Ireland.  What  ita  Ihte  might  be  in  1851,  or  is 
1852,  when  the  Cabinet  must  come  on  the  eoontrr, 
will  depend  on  the  seasons  ;  but  we  woold  net  hue 
a  great  principle — the  course  of  progress-depen- 
dent on  the  weather. 

In  the  end,  and  before  long,  our  lupiesuatstieB 
must  be  increased ;  the  Colonies  must  be  lepisisutsd 
by  their  own  members  in  the  Imperial  PatfiameBt 
But  is  that  Parliament  to  manage  the  local  aiEuff 
of  one-third  of  the  globe?  We  think  not,  lor  it 
manages  so  badly  the  local  business  of  three  kiaf* 
doms,  that  it  had  bettor  not  take  mote  work  of  thst 
nature.  Our  present  position  caimoft  be  mamtatned. 
But  two  paths  are  open:  we  may  go  d»wnwinl^ 
into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  literally,  and  soon, 
probably,  into  Briti^  ahme;  crmnrvrds  tea  gmt 
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^  neeesflty,  And  not  gnMf  to  b«  regretted,  for 
loMl  buihiMi  irill  b«  imwt  eeononiieally  arranged 
In  looAl  Aitemblks,  and  Imperial  affidra  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  Bnt  irfU  Africa^  America, 
Aiistnl&,  eotttinne  to  iend  yepreaentatires  here, 
trliea  yoor  Ooloniea  in  these  quarters  of^the  world 
become  great  nati<mi»  eomprising  many  millions 
«rmen  ;  eondn^fing  a  Taal  traflle  ;  prodacing,  with 
the  leianre  of  veal^,  Ardent  followers  of  literatare, 
diaiingoishod  diseiplea  Of  fldenee,  and  statesmen  of 
great  And  eofflprehettflltdittibrmatlon?    ThejviD, 


if  these  sUtesmen  may  1>d  6nr  rnldn  •  if  thdr 
science  and  their  literatare  he  a  part  of  oar  own  ; 
if  they  come  not  only  to  he  legishted  fi>r,  bat  to 
legislate.  And  it  follows,  not  Iwcaase  oar  popala- 
tion  will  expand,  that  oars  will  he  stationary  or 
decrease,  as  in  the  present  year  A  ftdeTatire 
anion  of  this  natare  will  so  extend  commerce  and 
prodaction,  that  oar  popalation  will  contintie  to 
maintain  its  position  towards  the  eolonids ;  And 
that  the  magnificent  dream  of  making  oar  islands 
the  workshop  and  the  warehoase  of  the  world  may 
he  tamed  into  a  magnificent  reality. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  VBS.  ICAltOARBT  MAITLANI)  OF  S171!mTSIDB.« 


8oifliM«id0of  tfieFrMClnifeli  In  8«Hland1iAfA 
Adopted  the  selieme  parsned  by  Ike  Poseyf tee  of 
recommending  thialr  tenets  in  wnribs  of  ilctlott.  They 
ba;re]iot  liHlierlo  foimd  amoDgfst  tiiem  a  writer  of 
great  brillianee  in  that  department  of  literstor^, 
and  yet  their  prodnctions  liave  been  abote  the  ave- 
rage of  fietitioos  narratiyes  of  a  religions  eharaeter. 
Mrs.  Hargazet  Maitland  is  the  best  of  the  class, 
and  the  <^d,  aouable,  maidsn  lady  doee  not  teach 
bat  inafanuiass  lier  prinelplei.  0he  professes  an  air 
of  beeoming  hvmility  in  inteneetoal  matters,  bat 
chatters  on  to  great  good  pnrposee  in  the  qoietmo' 
dest  stylo  of  a  lughly  respeetable  gentlewoman. 
The  plots  on  whidi  the  narrative  is  hang  are  re- 
mariiably  simple,  althoagh  one  of  the  tfro  leading 
histories  contains  some  improbabilities,  and  there 
are  oeeasional  inconsistencies  which  might  hare  been 
avoided.  Thns,  one  very  oninteresiing  yoang  lady, 
anzions  to  be  married  withont  her  parents'  concnr- 
seoce,  is  represented  as  rnncning  off  from  Edinbnrgh 
to  €lretna  Green  fer  that  parpose.  The  fSunons 
border  riUage  is  thne  made  responsible  fer  a  cere- 
mony that  might  hare  been  performed  vnth  eqnal 
advantage  near«  the  lady's  home.  Then  we  have 
another  yonng  lady  who,  left  an  orphan  and 
heirees  npon  her  majority,  married  against  the 
ooonsel  of  her  gnaidiane,  a  yonng,  handsome  rake, 
named  Maitland — no  rriative,  thongh,  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland  of  Sonnyside.  She  was  neglected 
by  her  hnsbaod,  inealtad  by  bis  sbtn;  and  died 
partly  irf  a  broken  heart,  leaving  an  only  daughter, 
then  only  a  few  years  of  age,  to  the  care  of  her  profli- 
gate hnslmnd  and  her  wioked  sister4n-law.  The 
infant  heiress  Isred  badly  nnder  the  eare  of  Mrs. 
Lennox)  and  a  female  friend  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Malttaad's,  the  lady  of  the  agent  fer  the  Missions 
of  the  Church  in  Edinborgh,  heard,  thTongh  a  go- 
verness} the  story  of  the  yoong  glri's  wrongs,  and 
contrived  to  get  her  plae^  nnder  the  eare  of  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Margaret,  at  Sannyside,  apoa  a 
t^ipead  of  thirty  poonds  per  annnm.  The  girl's 
mother^  before  her  death,  Ic^  her  own  estate  of  Oak- 
eoslMw  to  this  daughter,  and  placed  her  under  the 
guasdianship  of  an  Bdiahnrgh  lawyer,  Mr.  Henry 
Monteithy  who  is  deseribed  as  a  iharp  man  and  a  jnst. 
The  noveliBti  however,  informs  us  that  ib!l»  eonBiiiea« 


tkms  gnar^an  allcnr^ed  the  yonng  giri,  hii  mod,  ta 
grow  op  from  her  infancy  to  womanhood  without  bar- 
ing seen  her  once,  without  knoiring  the  part  of  tha 
country  in  which  she  Hved,  or  the  name  of  the  indivl- 
dualto  whose  care  sho  had  been  committed,  although 
he  paid  every  year  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  te 
Mrs.  Lennox,  out  of  the  rental  of  the  eftalOf  for 
the  young  lady's  expenses.  The  reader  is  at  the  . 
same  time  informed,  that  the  guaidian  dnterCalned 
a  warm  regard  for  the  young  person  committed 
solemnly  to  his  charge — had  the  lowest  opinion  of 
her  father,  with  whom  he  would  not  exchange  the 
usual  dvilitles  of  acquidntanceship — and  felt  sete^ 
rsii  misgivings  and  suspicions  respecting  the  proud 
lady,  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Lennox. 

The  art  of  the  novelist  is  to  tell  truth,  nnder 
assumed  names,  of  men,  women,  and  localities. 
Fietitious  narrative  is  useless  if  it  do  not  corrMpond 
closely  with  events  that  occur  in  the  world.  Ex- 
aggerated heroes  and  heroines  are  of  no  valud 
whatever  to  mankind.  Mr.  Dickens'  ^'Dombe^ 
and  Son  "  was  of  little  value,  because  no  suci( 
pompons  fool  as  Mr.  Dombey  ever  existed  amongst 
the  merchants  of  London,  and  because  the  turning 
incidents  in  Mr.  Dombey's  career  could  not  have 
happened  in  fifo's  realities.  The  negligence  of  hlA 
plans  appears  from  the  introduction  of  a  rail« 
way  stoker  on  the  scene  In  London,  many  yoara 
before  the  time  when  railway  engines  existed 
in  London  to  bo  stoked.  Accuracy  In  detail 
was  one  great  charm  hi  Sir  Walter  Scotra 
irorks.  The  characters  deseribed  by  him  resembled 
precisely  the  persons  to  be  encountered  in  real  life. 
The  scenes  drawn  in  his  works  are  the  most  accu- 
rate delineations.  The  dates  are  ewreet  to  a  day, 
or  if  a  license  is  taken  in  this  respect^  a  foot^notrf 
explains  the  reason^  Prejudice  warped  the  autfaor'i , 
mind  in  some  of  his  historical  novels;  but  with  that 
exception  he  wrote  them  with  the  same  care  of 
dates  and  figores  that  he  displayed  in  hiatorlea* 
works,  ^ 

Mra,  Margaret  Maitland  foils  in  tha  same  manned 
as  Mr.  Dickens  in  Dombey,  when  she  leads  us  to; 
suppose  that  shrewd  business  men  in  Edinbuii^ 
conversant  with  law,  will  act  as  guardians  to  si 
wealthy  young  lady,  make  large  aanaal  paymenta 
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Jht  her  lapport;.  l^ld  ye^  dnripg  4  period  of  «  dozen 
jears,.  while  these  paymenta  are  being  made,  not 
Icnow  even  where  the  lady  dwells,  by  whom  she  is 
liielng  edacated,  in  what  manner  she  progresses,  and 
never  once  meet  in  all  that  time  the  sabject  of  their 
bare.  The  most  careless,  negligent,  orertoiled  pro- 
fessional gentleman  would  not  be  guilty  of  that  eon- 
'duot;  and  yet  the  interest  of  one  plot,  the  perils,  the 
|8orrow8,  and  the  ultimate  happiness  of  an  amiable 
^oong  lady  depend  upon  the  shrewd  Mr.  Henry 
Monteith  acting  in  this  way. 

Similar  blemishes  might  be  detected  in  the  three 
volumes.  The  style  of  a  Scottish  gentlewoman  of 
the  middle  classes  in  a  proTincial  Tillage  in  the  east 
or  south  of  Scotland  is  not  carefully  copied,  al- 
though the  author  makes  that  an  object.  We 
cannot,  howerer,  find  pleasure  in  enumerating  small 
faiUngs  in  these  three  Tolumes  of  agreeable  reading. 
The  ingenuity  that,  out  of  apparently  rery  common 
paterials,  has  wrought  many  pathetic  and  some 
powerful  scenes,  deserves  all  praise.  Bat  is  the 
material  common  ?  More  common,  we  beUeve,  in 
Scotland  than  many  persona  belieTe.  The  middle 
plassea  in  society  contain  many  hundreds,  probably 
^ousands  of  unmarried  gentlewomen  as  amiable, 
ffimple-minded,  sincerely  and  humbly  pions  as 
JMrs.  Margaret  Maitland  of  Sunny  side.  These 
passages  in  her  life  will  indeed  disclose  a  new  kind 
)f  existence  to  feishionable  readers,  who  may  be 
iclined  to  question  the  motires  of  a  lady  in  Mrs. 
[argaret  Maitland' a  circumstances,  who  regularly 
conducts  the  **  exercise"  in  her  household,  reasons 
l^om  Scripture  on  all  points,  conducts  the  most 
minute  and  the  most  weighty  afiairs  of  life  always 
.with  a  reference  to  the  Biblical  pattern,  uses,  in  her 
intercourse  with  the  world,  the  language  of  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  the  style  of  Syrian  patriarchs;  but 
they  will  be  entirely.mistaken  in  their  guesses;  for 
jihis  class  of  ladies  are  far  removed  from  hypocrisy; 
l^nd  the  author  copies  life  from  its  leates.  When 
Hrs.  Margaret  Maitland  determined  to  write 
these  passages,  seeing  the  threads  of  proyidence 
}iaTe  many  times  a  semblance  of  ravelliBg,  and 
fhat  it  would  be  for  edification  to  trace  oat  one 
jbere,  and  one  there;  she  doubts  not  *'  the  world 
will  think  me  bold,  being  but  a  quiet  woman  of 
discreet  years,  and  small  riches,  in  haying  sach  an 
imagination  as  that  it  could  be  the  better  of  hearing 
^y  story.*'  But  the  world,  however  it  may  be 
pleased  to  think,  will  be  notldng  worse  for  the  tale, 
9lnce  from  her  youth  upwards,  Mrs.  Margaret  was 
of  a  thoughtful  turn,  as  she  tells  us  pretty 
distinctly: — 

f  **1  mind  well  when  I  was  in  yean  little  above  a  bairn,  of 
lying  on  the  gnus  in  a  pari:  near  the  manse  (for  my  &ther  had 
jtglebe  of  fine  land,  the  like  of  which,  I  hare  heard,  waa  hardly 
'  ]^  the  parish),  looking  at  the  white  douds  sailing  upon  the  sky, 
^d  thinking  no  mortal  could  be  happier,  if  I  might  bat  haTe 
Abode  there;  bnt  it  aye  so  happened  that  my  seam  was  lying 
Waiting  for  me  in  the  manse  parloor,  or  the  unlearned  lesson 
compelled  me  to  go  in ;  and  when  in  the  summer  nights  I  had  a 
^hile  to  myself  there  ever  came  in  something  to  hinder  me  of 
my  pleasure,  for,  either  the  sky  was  overcast,  or  the  grass  was 
oBnapt  or  my  brother  Qaade  drew  me  into  more  stirring  plays — 
iCr  being  little  in  the  nature  of  a  blythe  boy  to  bide  quiet  and 
kiok  at  the  sky— that  I  should  speak  of  him  so  I  that  is  a  man 
^th  gray  hairs  upon  his  head,  and  a  father  in  the  kirk,  that  the 
^feui  steal  by  ns  fiut,  and  £olk  forget." 
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Thia  exftraet,  short  as  it  ii,  gifM  a  gUmpis  of 
the  work  not  lew  ealonUted  to  lepressnt  its  cha- 
racter than  any  other  pawnge  that  we  eoiddfiiii 
It  discloses  the  pKofsasion  of  the  lady'i  im«»*^«itft 
ancestor,  the  *'  Ministar  of  tlie  pariah  of  Paiteie- 
lands,  a  pleasant  country  plaee^  where  there  wai 
neither  stir  nor  bustle,  but  a  quiet  kirk  to  preaeh 
in,  and  a  godly  congregation  to  nlnisler  to.  My 
father  was  a  man  of  by-ordinary  nuldness,  sad 
just  in  an  nnoommon  manner  fitted  fbr  his  ch&r^ge," 
— one  of  the  few  eyangelical  ministers  of  the  last 
generation,  in  country  parishes,  who  were  always 
popular  with  the  people,  even  when  wit  and  gemua 
were  coarsely  employed  in  deriding  tiiem.  This 
class  of  ministers  were,  neariy  without  exeeptton, 
actire  and  useful  in  their  various  districts.  Their 
application  to  professional  duties  left  little  leisnrs 
and  f&w  opportunities  for  the  display  of  literary 
habits  and  acquirements  ont  of  the  immediate 
range  of  their  calling ;  yet  they  were  unquestion- 
ably men  of  considerable  learning,  of  penonal 
piety  and  professional  persererance. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  is  less  liappy  in  the  ds- 
seription  of  her  mother,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  last 
sentence,  where  she  says*. — 

'*We  had  few  visitors  except  the  agimaien;  hot  vhosoeifr 
came,  they  aye  drew  to  my  moliher,  and  the  &me  of  hsr  w 
oTcr  all  tiie  countiyaide,  thoagk  she  was  ever  a  meek,qBiit 
woman,  abiding  for  n  ooastanoy  within  her  own  hooaa." 

And  to  this  course  she  was  constrained  both  by 
mental  disposition  and  bodily  indisposition.  Life 
at  the  manse  was  quiet  and  peaceable  to  all,  eren 
to  the  young  lady ;  yet  how  deceptiTe  are  appear- 
ances, for  it  comes  out,  by  insinuation,  in  tho  third 
Tolume,  and  plainly  toward  the  close,  that  this 
placid  springtime  of  life  had  a  strong  underswell 
of  sorrow,  worse  to  bear  because  it  came  not  to 
the  surface,  and  had  few  sympathisers — for  fewknev 
the  grief.  Miss  Margaret  then,  had  a  lover,  a  young 
lawyer,  to  whom  she  waa  deeply  attached ;  and  it 
is  a  singular  exhibition  of  humanity  to  add,  as 
seems  necessary,  that,  in  his  own  way,  and  after 
the  fashion  that  he  understood,  his  affections  were 
equally  engaged.  But  he  fell  into  bad  habits, 
and  into  a  sin  specially  deemed  at  the  manse  mor- 
tal and  grierous.  Miss  Margaret  discarded  hun 
from  that  hour — ^not  £rom  her  heart,  but  from  any 
hope  of  her  hand.  The  shock  may  hare  been 
useful  to  his  temporal  and  business  prospects,  for 
we  find  him,  at  the  close  of  life,  an  old  and  wealthy 
bachelor,  in  respectable  practice,  and  of  apparently 
reformed  conduct.  NeiUier  of  them  married—one 
of  the  two  had  at  least  formed  no  new  attachment; 
and  the  cause  of  Miss  Margaret's  sorrow  and  "lone 
life"  is  the  Edinburgh  lawyer,  the  guardian  of 
the  young  lady  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  a  course  of  conduct  towards  his  ward  which 
good  business  men  would  be  molt  unlikely  to 
pursue. 

After  this  great  sorrow,  there  came,  as  always 
will  come,  sooner  or  later,  other  grieft  to  the 
quiet  manse  of-  Paatnrela&ds,  intermingM  in  tiiif 
first  volume,  as  they  are  mereifolly  mixed  in  lifer 
with  joya.  Young  Claude  Maitland  grew  out  of 
blythe  boyhood  into  oheerfol  bnt  stodions  yoath; 
and  he  wm  remored  ttua  the  manse  t»  the  ex* 
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eitemenis  and  iemptoiioiiB  of  Edinburgh.  In  dne 
eonree  of  yettrs  his  preparatory  stadios  drew  to- 
irards  a  olose— he  was  lioensed  to  follow  the  roca- 
tion  of  his  father,  and  his  first  pnbKe  effort  was 
made  in  a  trying  place — the  church  of  Pastare- 
Unds^  and  his  father^s  pulpit : — 

''Bat  when  Claud  lifted  his  head  in  the  pulpit,  and  preachep 
his  ftnt  aermon  an  the  grand  text — *  Who  ia  he  that  eometh 
from I!dom,  with  ayed  gannenta  from  BizrahP'  there  was  a  glance 
from  below  his  brow  that  shot  into  your  heart.  I  had  near  said 
it  was  a  proud  day  for  us,  that  day  that  Claud  preached  his  first 
sermon;-  and,  truly,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  carnal  pride  is  iU 
to  mortify;  but,  without  donbt,  it  was  a  day  of  gratitude  and 
thanksglTing.  Many  had  been  the  prayers,  and  much  the  anxiety 
in  the  manse,  when  he  went  forth  from  amongst  vs,  a  simple 
boy,  to  stand  by  himself,  and  meet  the  temptations  of  that  great 
and  wicked  city,  Edinburgh,  the  reiy  distant  sound  of  which  is 
enough  to  put  folk  in  mind  of  the  roar  of  him  that  goeth  about 
like  a  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  derour.  I  mind  how  my  mo- 
ther asd  me  vsed  to  look  at  him  when  h^  came  home  in  the 
spring,  foK  lear  there  should  be  any  dhange ;  and  I  will  nerer 
forget  how  my  godly  &ther  wrestled  in  supplication,  that  the 
Almighty  would  be  a  wall  of  fire  about  the  lad,  keeping  him  out 
of  evil ;  but  that  day  (I  wonder  if  Claud  minds  it  as  I  do),  our 
anxiety  was  calmed  with  a  measure  of  sure  confidence,  and  of 
trust  im  Him  tiiat  had  brought  us  hitherto,  and  keeped  us  in  His 
wi^.  Mj  mother  was  sitting  in  the  eonaer  of  the  pew,  fearing 
to  look  up  at  first ;  my  father  sat  at  the  door,  with  his  fa«e  (I 
ever  thonght  him  like  the  beloved  apostle,  but  never  more  than 
on  that  day)  turned  stcadfint  to  the  pulpit ;  and  I  cowered  im 
between  them,  whiles  taking  a  glance  round  tiie  kirk  to  see  how 
Iblk  attftuded,  and  whiles  Tentoring  to  look  up  where  my  one 
brother  stood  up  in  his  young  prime,  and  preached  the  ererlast- 
ing  word  to  the  folk  that  had  known  him  all  bis  days.  It  might 
be  called  sinM  pride.*' 

The  next  great  eyent  in  the  family  history  is  the 
death,  not  of  the  weak  and  sickly  mother,  hut  of 
the  minister  ;  and  that  calamity  was  not  suffered 
to  occar  until  the  sore  priyate  sorrows  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitland  had  been  met,  and  in  some  de- 
gree oyercome.  The  death  of  a  minister  breaks 
np  all  the  associations  in  his  family.  He  is  re- 
moyed  from  the  world,  and  they  are  remoyed  from 
their  home.  The  glebe-house  or  the  manse  is  only 
held  by  them  on  a  lease  for  life;. but  at  Pasturelands, 
the  changes  came  gradually,  for  young  Claude 
had  been  inducted  as  assistant  and  successor;  so 
that,  when  the  graye  closed  aboye  the  remains  of  his 
father,  the  family  "just  abode  still  in  the  manse.'' 
Miss  Margaret  makes  few  reflections  on  her  father's 
death;  the  sorrow  yery  naturally  is  considered  one 
aboye  mere  narratiye,  and  the  charm  of  the  yo- 
lame  consists  as  much  in  the  tact  displayed  in 
yelling  oyer  ono  set  of  feelings  with  a  few  quiet 
words,  as  in  narrating  others.  We  are  told  "  that 
there  was  scarce  a  man  in  the  parish,  from  the 
Earl  himself  to  Keuben  Raid,  the  west-country 
probationer,  but  came  to  the  funeral,"  and  that-- 

"  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  the  eyes  of  many,  that  he,  a  man 
not  fitr  past  his  prime,  and  with  his  natural  force  little  abated, 
should  he  taken  homp  from  my  mother,  who  had  for  years  held 
a  loose  grip  of  the  world,  and  seemed  to  be  aye  waiting  for  the 
summons  ;  but  so  it  was.  It  was  a  sore  time  that,  in  the  manse; 
and  also  in  the  parish  of  Pasturelands,  and  I  wonder  at  myself, 
now,  that  I  can  speak  about  it  so  quietly."   • 

The  scene  changes  gradually — the  blackness  of 
grief  is  streaked  with  light—^the  incoming  of  new 
ajod  young  fHends  begins  to  duplace  the  sharper 
points  in  the  remembrances  of  those  who  are  gone 
Afrmy,  until  the  hne  of  gloom  and  the  graye  changes 
into  »  solemn  but  not  an  nnpleasant  shade;  for 


about  a  year  thereafter  it  was  disootered  that  the 
young  minister's  **  pony  had  a  particular  gift  of 
trotting  to  Bourtree,"  and  when  brought  to  the 
manse  door  **  would  scarce  eyer  (for  it  was  a  most 
sensible  beast)  turn  its  head  to  any  other  airt.*' 
The  minister  himself  was  discoyered  looking  down 
into  the  seat  of  the  Bourtreo  family,  eyen  during* 
the  Sabbath  seryice;  and  as  Mary  Elder  hnng  down 
her  head,  and  played  with  her  Bible,  ''  signs  and 
tokens  were  giyen  of  somethiug  coming,'*  for  which 
the  female  inmates  of  the  manse  "  beh'oyed  to  make 
preparatioiu."  ''And  so  it  came  to  pass"  in  the 
second  year  after  "the  departure**  of  the  elder  Claude 
Maitland,  "  Mary  Elder  of  Bourtreo  came  home  to 
the  manse,  to  the  contentment  of  all  who  were  con- 
cerned, seeing  she  was  of  a  most  pleasant  nature, 
I  though  maybe  scarce  so  douce  as  a  minister's 
wife  needs  to  be;  but  that  is  a  thing  I  am 
neyer  feared  for  in  a  young  thing  of  a  sensi- 
ble and  discerning  spirit.*'  In  the  natural  course 
of  all  such  events,  Miss  Margaret  Maitland  and 
her  mother  thought  it  right  to  remove  to  their 
own  house  of  Sunny  side,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Borrowstouness,  where  they  "  had  some  bit's  o' 
possessions,  the  yearly  rents  of  which  made  a  good 
and  pleasant  addition  to  our  income,**  and  "the 
old  gentlewoman  that  lived  in  it  (she  was  well-bom, 
but  no  way  rich,  and  sat  under  an  easy  rental),  had 
departed  this  life  no  long  before,  and  left  the  house 
empty;"  "Jenny,  our  maid,  a  lass  of  wonder- 
ful spirit,  and  a  most  eident  nature,  wrought 
in  it  in  just  an  uncommon  manner,  to  have 
the  house  right  and  homelike  when  we  came;**  so 
that  when  the  change  was  made,  when  mother  and 
daughter  left  their  old  manse,  "the  dowie  falling  of 
the  leaves  that  bade  us  farewell  at  Pasturelands, 
and  the  dear  chirp  of  the  robin-redbreast  that 
welcomed  us  to  Sunnyside,  were  just  like  a  pub- 
lishing of  our  filings."  The  new  house  was  a 
comfortable  house,  and  happy  for  a  time;  but 
everywhere  on  earth  the  destroyer  comes  to  work 
woe;  only  he  is  made  a  "transformer'*  merely,  and 
his  woes  are  light  and  very  nearly  stingless  in 
many  households.  The  daughter  had  "  a  peaceful 
and  happy  time**  while  "my  mother  abode  in  this 
world;**  but  at  last,  "  we  saw  her  gliding  away  out 
from  the  midst  of  us,  like  as  a  mist- wreath  glides 
from  a  hiU-side  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.** 

**  It  was  a  solemn  spring,  and  a  heavy  summer  to  me.  We 
had  aye  had  a  reverence  for  her  very  weakness,  and  it  seemed 
in  that  time  as  if  she  stood  like  the  man  in  the  picture  that 
the  Pilgrim  saw  in  the  Interpreter's  house,  with  a  chain  of  gold 
hanging  over  her  head,  and  the  world  hehiud  her  hack ;  and,  oh ! 
that  she  could  have  pleaded  with  men,  for,  truly,  I  never  mind 
of  hearing  as  powerful  words  as  fell  from  her  thin,  white  lips, 
when  the  breath  was  sighing  away.  It  wa«  a  dreary  house  when 
she  departed,  for  the  fair  walls  of  Sunnyside  held  a  heart  like 
to  hurst,  and  many  a  weary  day  did  I  wander  about  through  the 
house,  sick  and  pining,  and  thinking  ereiy  moment  that  I  heard 
her  foot,  or  her  voice  crying  upon  me.  But,  doubtless,  it  is 
ordained  that  quietness  should  come,  and  it  was  but  myself  I 
had  to  lament  for,  and  no  for  her,  seeing  she  also  had  entered 
into  the  Kingdom.  Neither  did  He  that  took  her  away  leave 
me  without  comforters,  for,  besides  Jenny,  my  maid,  that  (in  her 
degree)  was  aye  labouring  to  win  me  out  of  my  sore  tribulation, 
there  was  Claude,  my  brother,  and  Mary  (and  truly  to  him,  and 
scarcely  less  to  her,  it  was  a  most  heavy  dispensation),  that 
never  wearied  in  ministering  to  my  affliction. 

<*  There  had  two  bftinu  oome  home  to  the  maose  fay  (hat  tisM; 
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•aa  wkifei  ihBf  mn  Mit  to  tt«,  nd  whn  thqr  lieflui  to  go 
trotUng  about  Um  home,  mgr  oM  qnrit  wu  tmiNd  in  a  nMMOft 
wiihm  tM,  for  the  boj,  Cliuide,  boR  a  look  of  mj  mother,  and 
•poke  words  with  hia  hit  iMping  toagae  that  nunded  me  of  hen; 
nd  the  hAim,  Kaiy,  came  creepiag  into  my  hoeom  with  Aer 
mothM^t  kiadly  eye  and  mile,  and  I  was  eonlbfted.'' 

And  BOW,  or  soon  afterwanis»  MiM  Margaret 
Maitland  bocame  properly  changed,  at  tbe  head  of 
the  household  of  Snnnyside,  into  Mrs.  Margaret 
MalUand.  The  subsequent  narrative  is  irell  told, 
fat  the  style  of  which  we  hare  already  given  several 
specimens;  and  in  the  three  rolomes  there  is  no 
eharaoter  more  tme  to  nature  than  that  of  Jenny, 
the  old  serrant;  a  eharaoter,  unfortunately,  he- 
eoming  more  rare,  in  our  railway  times,  in  Scot- 
tish families  than  was  once  the  case. 

An  Edinburgh  female  friend  of  Mrs.  Margaret*8 
requested  her  to  take  |he  management  and  care  of 
an  eccentric  lady;  but  Jenny  placed  her  veto  on  the 
presence  of  any  daft  lady  at  Snnnyside;  Ad  that 
scheme  failed.  **  Na,  Miss  Marget !  neither  the 
mistress  nor  the  minister  would  hear  tell  o%  I'se 
undertake  for  them.  If  it  had  been  a  bit  bonnie 
genty  wean,  like  wee  Miss  Mary;  but  a  daft  leddy ! " 
The  demand  for  a  "genty  wean"  was  therefore 
hinted  to  the  Edinburgh  lady,  and  promptly  sup- 
plied, as  we  have  already  stated;  so  that  Mrs. 
Margaret  and  Jenny  were  fairly  established  in 
Sunnyknowes,  with  the  upbringing  of  a  little 
stranger  girl  before  them,  of  whom  they  only  knew 
that  thirty  pounds  per  annum  were  paid  for  her 
board  and  lodging.  The  first  passages  of  "the 
bairn  V  life  at  Sunnyside  are  not  directly  calculated 
to  explain  her  future  position. 

"I  had  little  eonrerae  with  the  bairn  the  time  Kit.  Stondright 
abode  at  Snonytide,  which  waa  only  for  three  or  four  hoars, 
seeing  she  was  going  to  the  Manse  of  Bores,  and  had  trysted 
the  gig  to  oome  for  her  at  six  o'dodc.  Mrs.  Flytes,  of  Bores, 
(for  it  was  before  Mr.  Shepherd's  time)  was  a  Ikr-away  connexion 
of  Mr.  Standright's,  and  truly  we  two  had  so  many  Edinhaigh 
things  to  diseonrse  abont,  that  I  had  not  so  much  mind  of  litUe 
Omce,  till  Mrs.  Slandiif^t  waa  going  away.  Bat  aa  she  was 
leaving  the  nxnn,  she  said  to  me  in  a  mirthful  way  :•— 

** '  Now,  mind,  Margaret,  yoor  little  ward  wHl  perhaps  be  an 
beiroBs  some  day.' 

**  So  I  went  with  her  to  the  door  and  aw  her  tmt^  in  Mr. 
Itytai's  gig  open  the  road  to  Baraa;  and  aa  I  came  into  the 
parloor  again,  I  waa  thinking  abont  the  bairn,  and  that  it  was 
not  wise  of  Mia.  Standright  to  say  that  before  her,  when 
soddenly  1  felt  something  poll  my  gown,  and  then  there  was  a 
bit  clear  Toice  sA  my  knees,  asking  me— 

**  *  Madam,  what  is  an  heiress  P' 

^1!h$  baim*a  hee  was  most  grar^  sod  had  not  ao  maeh  aa  a 
sadeipoait. 

-*Tr«ly,  my  deer;  nid  I,  'they  ite  a  kind  of  folk  that 
neither  yoa  nor  me  hare  mnch  to  do  with  at  this  present  time, 
lliey  are  gifted  with  hoosea,  and  land,  and  riches;  bat  in  other 
ways  I  am  thinking  they  ore  Jast  like  common  folk.' 

'**BeeMse,'  said  little  Grace,  lifting  np  her  head  in  a  proud 
way, '  they  odled  me  names  in  Edinboigh,  and  said  1  did  wrong, 
and  I  did  not.' 

*"It  was  nottnie,  my  dear,*  said  i;  'there  shall  nobody 
can  yon  naflies  in  flonnyside.' 

***  And  I  hate  no  booses  nor  landfl,  madam,*  said  the  bairn. 
*t  am  not  an  heiress.    I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing.' 

"  *  We  win  try  to  make  yoa  a  Udy,  Qraoe,'  said  i;  *  and  yon 
iHn  be  pleased  with  that,  will  yon  no  f 

'<*tdoBot  like  ladies, madam,'  said  Httle  Grace,  'forfhey 
Mvev  smile.    I  hove  seen  them  in  Sdlnbnrgh.' 

*'And  with  that  the  bairn  stoprcd,  and  raised  np  her  bit 
%He,  m  I  Iflrre  weta  grown-np  folk  do  when  they  liare  gotten 
cause  of  olTence,  but  are  too  proad  to  speak  abont  it. 

••Ify  a«»«i ifho meft  wr  mr,  fw  not  a  W^.    Arcfoua 

l»dyp» 


*  I  conld  learM  kmgh  at  ftie  hditt  vtaiiliSiia  fhil^ftr  W 
eyes  were  so  grerew 

"*Iam  not  like  to  be  tbe  bast  jadpef  that  ^M^Qnoi* 
said  I,  *  maybe  yon  will  ilnd  it  oat  faf-and4iy:  bat  what  for  k 
yoa  thbk  that  ladies  never  smile  P 

"' Because  I  hsTeseea  them,  madam,*  mid  Gfaee.  'the| 
langh  many  times,  bat  they  do  not  snule.*  MifaB,  ai^  I  gft 
oat  and  see  the  flowers? 

The  Manse  children  of  the  second  gmeiitioii, 
like  those  of  the  first,  trere  two,  a  hoy  and  a  giiL 
They  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  yeong 
Graee»  the  hoarder  at  Sunnyside.  The  littiehis* 
tory  of  their  youth  afibrds  the  writer  msani  to 
introduce  many  heautifhl  passages^  and  the  yoimg 
lady  got  through  her  leamhig  without  muoh  tronbl^ 

<*  It  ia  a  mtfTdhiaa  thing  Hkt  power  ftst  there  ii  hi  fts  d* 
tnea  that  hate  bean  dwdhag  abiot  a  eoettb^sids  flv  marih 
necations;  and  hew  th^willhriagap  <M  things  arf  ell  tea  to* 
fcte  folk,  like  aa  the  shadows  roNoa  the  MirMriaOeriary;  sal 
a]ao,how  vdoaa  wm  mhifai  then,  whiieatvdesa  ftsi  wil  nnl  id 
tUa  weuyeHtii  netar  nore^aad  whika  theni  thst  hitfe  bem  ptttei 
from  na  by  a  aoter  parting  taaa  tMit  of  deSui^— etoi  lln  inrllDg  a 
change  and  of  sin-^-ee  truly,  it  waa  sometimes  a  gnef  SBii  a 
pain  to  me  in  thstt  matter,  ettn  thoogli  it  was  laanisg  Qam, 
Keithercaa  I  ai^  that  Qiaos  heiMtf  hadaay  gnilcaiaysHl 
in  the  playing  of  mnaie,  amag  now  and  then  in  the  gbnug; 
when  there  waa  htHe  ^se  to  do.    Whatet^  WM  fb  b»  gtfttnii 
books,  Qiaoe  took  up  at  her  ewa  hMd,  not  only  the  oatt  I  bs^ 
for  she  soon,  knew  thesi  mert^  off  by  hearty  thMgh  I  fasn  ^« 
keepedthe  old  oaken  boekeaw  well  filed,  hat  aho  the  aniatf, 
my  brother's ;  and  I  hate  hand  him  say,  that  if  he  sent  Gistf 
(for  she  iras  modi  at  the  manae)  into  the  atn^y  in  fhe  dvk,  to 
brfa«  hhn  a  book^  she  wonld  ihid  it  for  sooner  than  effoer  Jbtf 
or  Claode.    Also,  the  bairn — ^in  what  ma^er  t  knew  aot-« 
came  to  aa  ability  to  read  books  ia  nakwiwa  toagaa^  •basst 
I  marteDed,  for  besides  what  I  learned  her  myad^  aaia  ham 
with  Claude,  whiles  from  the  minister,  and  one  q[oarter  st  the 
ladies'  school,  whidi  Mrs.  Primrose,  and  Mias  Violet,  her  dus- 
ter, keeped  in  Fastanlanda,  (he  which  Maty,  nj  nieee^  «cb(  to, 
I  know  not  any  other  harriiag  she  had." 

On  thia  aaitow  foundation  she  erdeted  a  fltfMtf 
superstructure  of  eottmoii  sense  and  fntefllgefice, 
and  she  hecama  a  gfoat  fitToudte  at  the  maase  at 
BorwwsUiwiess,  and  especially  with  th«  atiitresi 
and  the  maid  at  Sunnyside.  The  ineonsiftnicy  of 
the  story  ii»  that  tiiese  good  peophi  iief«r  hi^eired 
into  her  origin.  They  w«te  dead  to  the  Ihelbif 
eren  at  aa  ordinary  curiosity,  and  aDowed  their 
young  wisiior  to  merge  into  ona  of  the  haatf 
idthout  asking  where  she  catne  te6m,  an  whither 
she  would  go. 

Ton  or  twelra  yean  paesed  away,  and  fUstirtm 
washrofcen.  A  letter  eaftie  ihrni  the  lady  who  hsd 
brought  Grace  to  Sunnyside.  The  writer  hitiaiatid 
that  she  must  return  to  Edinhnrghy  to  fiie  guardian- 
ship 6f  her  attnt  Th*- psolfng  was  pafaifhl,  i»rf 
oolf  to  MrsL  Margaret  and  Jeimy,  hut  also  toMbf 
Mary  of  tbe  maase^  and  all  Hie  ether  members  of 
thfiir  Utile  oirole.  Y4Muig  Ckmde-^hwde  krHta 
•^was  in  Sdiahargh,  pumuittg  tlwologieel  sttfdiei 
He^  therefons  nrissed  Mb  trial  of  hirpatieiiee,  Id 
the  parting  from  the  companion  of  his  yooth,  who 
was  nDW  to  occupy,  as  was  ohsearely  hinted,  a  high 
place  in  aociety.  The  last  n^^  of  Grace  al  Bim- 
nyside  ia  sketdied  close  to  natara^-lbr  the  futStf$ 
he  it  rememheredy  ia  habitually  feligioas>-» 

'*  Joat  at  that  time  the  olook  ia  the  kilehen  slieriE  sk^ 
whieh  waa  the  boor  for  otir  erenififf  exsNiee.  8e  Ofi«* 
rose  apt  and  said  she  would  tell  Jenny,  and  went  am 
dotra  the  elain  without  saying  anether  iraid ;  Ibr  it  tad 
beeo  my  tront,  when  we  were  ready  ftr  the  ^^vn^^ft 
IftfiaA  Once  to  UtL  Jeaay,  having  a  feellog  wkhiavTmi 
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Ihit  It  vtliOwod  rif^bt  to  iiimmon  one  of  the  family  by  a 
bell  to  tbe  praaenoe  of  Him  who  is  no  respeeter  of  persoos, 
and  in  whoio  eyes  master  and  servant  are  alike.  Mary 
nised  herself  too,  and  drev  my  ehair  to  the  table,  and  set 
the  rest  xeody. 

*■  <  Aunt/  she  laid,  *  will  voa  aincr  the  twentieth  Psalm? 
My  father  sanj;  it  the  night  before  Claud  went  away,  and  it 
it  often  long  where  there  is  to  be  a  parting.' 

"  I  said  I  would,  and  with  that  Grace  oame  in,  carrying 
the  Wg  Bible,  and  Jenny  behind  her,  and  the  stranger 
woman,  who  looked  as  if  sho  knew  not  whether  to  sneer  or 
to  be  fbared,  for  I  eould  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  bold- 
nesa,  she  had  a  kind  of  dread  of  my  balm  Grace.  80  wo 
At  diowB  to  tho  exeroiae.  Tmly  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
hear  the  two  yonog  Toices  joining  in  the  psalm  that  Haiy 
hade  mo  ting'*- 

** '  JelMfvah  kear  tbee  in  the  day 
Wben  trouble  be  do«h  Mad, 
And  let  tbe  name  of  Jacob's  Ood 
Thee  from  all  iU  defend.* 

fini,  after  we  had  read  Cha  Word  according  to  our  wont,  it 
was  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  put  my  aupplicntion  into  words, 
and  ^leak  it  so  that  the  rest  might  join,  for  my  heart  was 
yearning  OTsr  the  dear  bairn,  tho  comfort  of  my  loneliness, 
and  it  was  ill  to  restrain  within  tbe  bondage  of  speech ;  but 
Uie  Lord  saw  the  desire.  I  had  near  fallen  down  again 
when  I  roae  from  my  knees,  for  my  strength  was  8{>ent  with 
that  wieetting;  but  the  two  were  girdling  me  with  their 
arms,  and  I  was  strengthened — so  the  night  wore  away,  and 
wo  had  aneh  more  convene." 

Miss  Grace  Maitland  reached  Edinburgh  safely, 
and  vafl,  in  due  coarse,  installed  as  a  humble  de- 
pendant at  her  aont*8,  Mrs.  Lennox*  who  was 
plotting  with  her  unnatural  father  to  keep  her  in 
ignorance  of  her  position,  as  the  heiress  of  large 
landed  property.  We  do  not  enter  into  this  part 
of  the  narrative  farther  than  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  Uke^  projects  faUed,  their  yiUainj  was  ex- 
posed, aad  the  yonng  lady  had  her  own  again. 
When  that  day  came,  she  did  not  forget  her  old 
friends  at  Sunny  side  and  Pastnreland^  as  we  shall 
see.  Although  kept  under  strict  restraint  in  £dln- 
burghy  yet  Miss  Grace  contrived,  like  many  other 
young  ladies  of  her  way  of  thinking,  to  attend 
Free  St  George's  at  least  once  in  her  life;  for  we 
suppose  that  there  can  bo  no  douht  regarding  the 
following  sketch:— 

"*  I  fol  Jessie  to  guide  me  to  Br.  O.'s  efauroh,  partly  for 
his  own  fame,  and  partly  beoanse  he  was  Mr.  Mattland'a 
friend.  The  Qreat  Doctor  is  a  little,  thin,  small  man,  with 
thftt  look  of  melancholy,  and  almost  pain  in  his  face,  which 
yon  aeo  often  in  those  who  are  deformed ;  deformed,  how- 
ever, he  is  not,  and  before  long,  one  oonld  see  that  these 
nervous  arms,  tuo;;;ing  at  tho  cushion,  with  tbe  velvet 
dntohed  in  their  long,  thin  fingers,  were  the  arms  of  a  giant. 
There  was  something  grand,  too,  ia  seeing  the  one  mind 
swelling  within  its  slight  physical  covering,  (for  I  neior  saw 
a  man  with  whom  the  idea  of  being  merely  cJolhed  with  n 
body,  oould  be  so  easily  realised),  and  roigning  over  all 
aronnd  iL" 

The  sketch  is  tmthfol,  and  though  short,  embo- 
dies Boino  leading  characteristics  of  a  great  man. 
When  Grace  left  Snnnytide,  Mary,  from  the  manse, 
came  these  often  to  visit  her  aunt,  who  in  her  yonth 
had  been  acquainted  with  Catherine  Grseme  of 
Loohee,  a  lady  who  snbeeqaently  became  Mrs.  £1- 
phinatooe,  of  LilUesleaf,  and,  upon  her  husband's 
death,  for  the  sake  of  health  and  of  economy,  had 
gone  to  Genaany  with  her  only  son,  Mr.  Allan 
Klphinatoae;  and  aa  while  one  goeth,  another 
oometh,  so  Mr.  Allan  Elphinstone,  shortly  after  the 
departure  of  Grace^  visited  Bnunyside  to  convey 
his  mother's  invitation  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland 
to  visit  her  at  Lilliesleaf.  The  travelled  lady 
had  reisuned  home,  having  profited  her  ion's 
fortune   l>y  her  foreign  eeonemy  without  in  the 


smallest  measure  advancing  her  own  health.  Mrs, 
Margaret  Maitland  accepted  her  invitations 
but  the  visit  to  Lilliesleaf  did  not  afford  her  all 
the  pleasure  that  might  have  heen  naturally 
ozpectod  ;  for  she  found  Mrs.  Elphlo stone  wonder- 
fully ignorant  in  spiritual  matters,  and  in  those  dis- 
putes that,  seven  to  ten  years  ago,  occupied  so  large 
a  place  in  ScotUsh  society.  She  discovered  that  Mrs. 
Elphinstone  had  become  singularly  worldly,  grasp- 
ing the  earth  most  powerfhlly,  as  she  approached  it 
more  nearly  than  ever  she  had  done  before.  She 
promised  the  next  turn  of  the  family  patronage  to 
Claud,  at  which  Mrs.  Margaret  was  becomingly 
shocked,  seeing  that  the  occupant  was  then  a  young, 
active,  and  useful  man. 

"I  thanked  faer,  and  our  converse  after  that  was  stayed 
for  a  while.  Truly  I  had  little  comfnt  la  the  manner  ot 
her  discourse,  both  touching  the  controversy  in  the  JLirk 
(as  of  the  peace  of  Jerosalem  and  tbe  spread  of  the  pore 
Word  were  right  things!)  and  the  way  she  spoke  of  the  seat 
in  which  sat  a  liviuff  man— «nd  now  a  most  godly  and  faHh^ 
ful  minister — as  if  the  preaohing  of  the  Word  was  a  matter 
of  merchandise,  or  a  mere  carnal  handicrafV,  wheroby  men 
might  win  tbe  bread  that  perishetb.  And  I  was  thereby 
led  to  an  ezereise,  withia  my  own  miod,  Ibat  knewledgo^ 
and  light,  and  peace  might  come  to  her,  seeing  sho  had  been 
wandering  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  for  twenty  weary 
years,  seeking  test  and  finding  none." 

Mr.  Allan  Elphinstone  was  more  highly  pleased 
with  tho  young  lady,  Miss  Mary,  than  her  aunt  was 
upon  her  first  visit  with  his  mother.  The  visit  of 
the  former  to  Sunnyside  became  the  origin  of 
another  plot,  with  the  nature  of  which  the  lady 
his  mother  was  greatly  dissatisfied.  She  designed, 
if  possible,  to  engage  her  only  son  to  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  nobleman,  the  Earl,  and  never 
supposed  that  he  was  planning  for  her  a  surprise, 
and  for  himself  a  mis-alliance  with  the  minister's 
daughter.  His  manner  of  life  was  hx  from  pleas- 
ing to  the  aunt  and  her  niece.  His  foreign  educa- 
tion had  left  him  entirely  devoid  of  that  religious 
feeling  which  they  both  valued  more  than  gold* 
His  mother's  anxiety  to  commend  him  to  tho  noble 
and  neighbouring  household  brought  him  int6 
I  contact  with  scenes  and  temptations,  too  powerful 
for  a  young  man  whoso  principles  were  only  de- 
fended by  human  prudence,  and  a  desire  to  stand 
well  with  tho  world.  This  folly  of  old  Mrs.  Elphin- 
stone's  had  well  nigh  cost  her  her  son.  From  tho 
commencement  of  their  acquaintance  he  always 
expressed  an  anxiety  to  stand  well  with  Mrs.  Mar< 
garet.  He  consulted  her  on  all  hia  plans;  he  begged 
aid  from  her  to  kill  time ;  he  poured  out  ail  the 
misery  of  an  idle  and  bruised  spirit  into  her  ear. 
She  offered  him  advice.  The  best  of  it  concerned 
the  sanatory  and  spiritual  nature  of  Cruive  End, 
a  suburb  of  Borroustouness,  and  a  village  npon 

his  own  estate:*^ 

**  *  There  is  a  place  at  Borrowstoon  called  Omivt  End, 
lying  upon  your  own  lands  ;  and  (tbongh  it  is  a  shame  to 
myself,  as  well  as  to  every  Christian  man  and  woman  near 
hand,  that  it  should  be  so),  yet  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  a 
heathen  plaee,  and  being  a  heathen  place,  Mr.  Allan,  it  is 
likewise  a  place  of  pestilence,  and  a  plaee  of  violence^  con- 
tention and  disputation  round  abont  it,  and  plagnes  and 
fevers  in  tbe  bits  of  bouses,  mostly  every  harvest  time, 
when  the  poor  Irish  shearing  bodies  cone  in  to  crowd 
the  place  ;  and  doubtleas,  Mr.  Allan,  there  might  boa  good 
work  done  there,  if  tbe  folk  could  but  be  braeghtoat  of 
darkness  and  of  idleness^  to  learn  the  Gospel,  and  to  work 
honest  work.' 

'*  Mr.  Allan's  fjfs  shone  out  a  light  Ijkstiieiptfkleef  a 
ire. 
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'"Fettilenet  »ad  Ttolenee,  dirt  and  porerty!*  be  cried 
imt  *  Splendid,  Miu  Hnitland,  and  on  my  own  estate  too ; 
almost  too  good  news  to  be  tnie !  We'll  have  at  it  immedi- 
ately!  I  snail  ride  down  to-day  and  begin.  CniiTe  End ! 
There  is  an  expressive  odonr  about  the  very  name.  But 
there,  now,  you  are  lookiofr  grave  again.  I  have  surely 
Baid  nothing  wrong  just  now.' 

'* '  No,  Mr.  Allan,'  said  I ;  <  but  it  was  as  a  serious  thing 
that  I  was  speaking  about  these  benighted  heathen  folk.' 

*<  *  To  be  sure,'  said  Mr.  Allan;  'and  am  not  I  most  seri- 
ous in  speaking  of  them?  The  houses  are  bad,  and  filthy, 
and  abominable.  Well,  we'll  pull  them  down,  and  build 
better.  The  people  are  pestilent,  idle,  and  good  for  no- 
thing, of  course.  Well,  we'll  have  a  school  for  the  little 
pigs,  and  baths,  and  wash-houses,  and  libraries  for  the 
large  ones ;  and  see  if  we  don't  civilize  them.  I  shall  earn 
my  honours,  Miss  Maitland.  I  feel  the  laurels  upon  my 
brow  already.    The  regenerator  of  Gruive  End.' 

" '  Ay,  Mr.  Allan,'  said  I,  'but  I  never  heard  of  any  peo- 
ple yet  that  were  regenerated  with  baths.'  " 

Gruive  End  is  merely  introdaced  for  the  purpose  of 
shoving  the  inadequacy  of  sanitary  and  intelleotaal 
reform  to  change  the  character  of  a  degraded  popu- 
lation. Mr.  Allan  Elphinstone  cast  down  old  cot- 
tages, and  built  new  ones,  formed  gardens,  erected 
schools,  engaged  lecturers,  and  did  many  other 
things  of  that  nature  ;  but  yet,  the  people,  instead 
of  growing  better,  became,  in  some  instances,  worse 
on  his  hands.  Although  we  cannot  see  that  he 
gave  the  new  school  a  fair  trial,  or  that,  even  in 
the  novel  they  have  been  found  guilty  of  making 
people  worse.  We  comprehend  the  reasonsthat  exist 
for  believing  that  they  will  not  make  them  better  in  a 
spiritual  sense ;  that  can  only  be  effected  by  a  kin- 
dred agency.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  more  from 
subordinate  agencies  than  they  profess  to  accom- 
plish. Undoubtedly,  many  foolish  statements  have 
been  assumed  to  he  facts  in  public  lectures,  and 
more  still  of  foolish  inferences  have  been  drawn 
from  facts;  but  they  have  been,  on  the  whole,  de- 
cidedly useful,  and,  in  their  own  path  they  will  be 
useful  still.  So  we  think  the  novelist  leaves  his 
path  to  make  reflections  on  them  that  may  be 
founded  on  truth,  but  are  not  the  whole  truth. 
Mr.  Allan  Elphinstone,  notwithstanding  that  his 
worldly-minded  mother  declared  his  large  es- 
tate a  sufficient  passport  to  the  heart  of  a 
minister's  daughter,  had  his  ''ups  and  downs" 
in  the  course  of  love.  His  mother  had  thrown 
him  amongst  bad  companions,  namely,  the  Earl's 
family — ^not  that  the  Earl  himself  was  an  openly 
blameable  man;  but  he  could  not  rule  his  own 
household,  although  bom  capable  of  growing  to  rule 
the  nation,  and  nobody  was  able  to  accomplish 
that  work  in  his  place.  Lilliesleaf  thus  fell  into 
many  courses  objectionable  to  the  strict  morality  of 
the  Maitlands ;  and,  although  a  free  and  open  lad,  a 
favourite  with  the  people,  a  close  attendant  on  Mrs. 
Margaret,  and  far  from  uninteresting  to  Miss  Mary; 
yet  the  young  heroine  rejected  him,  or  postponed 
him,  put  him  on  his  trials  for  the  improvement  of 
his  habits,  and  committed  him  to  God  for  a  change 
of  heart,  after  various  afflictive  scenes. 

Young  Mr.  Elphinstone 's  lecturer,  Mr.  Novimnndy — 
a  title  that  leaves  the  idea  on  one's  mind  that  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitloud  has  not  so  tliorouglily  neglected 
her  Latin  in  her  youth,  at  the  manse,  as  she  asserts — 
proceeded  with  hi^  course.  The  results  of  all  these 
labours  is  described  by  an  old  gipsy,  one  Peter 
Toung ;  and,  by-the-by,  the  employment  of  this  name 
yiu  the  gipsy  way"  is  a  key  to  us  regarding 


the  identity  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Mjdtknd's  amameiiBis; 
that  is,  however,  a  matter  of  little  moment  meanvlule 
to  the  reader.  It  is  better  to  read  the  vagabond 
Peter's  account  of  the  improvements  on  Gruive  End 
in  general,  and  on  himself  in  particular  :— 

**  There  was  a  man,  one  of  the  dwellen  in  Old  CroiTs  Ed, 
that  had  long  been  a  terror  and  a  trooble  to  the  coontzy  nk 
His  name  was  Peter  Yoong,  and  to  his  trade  he  vas  a  tiskBr, 
and  travelled  the  coantry  with  a  caddie,  in  a  gipsy  way,  beiag,  h 
was  commonly  reported,  of  real  gipsy  blood  himself.  It  vas  not 
that  anything  ill  oonid  be  traced  to  Peter,  for  he  waa  learned  ia 
all  the  wilea  of  his  wandering  and  wild  race;  but  there  vu 
many  a  theftdom  found  out  in  the  farmhooaes  ronnd  aboot,  ifier 
Peter  had  made  his  caU,  that  no  man  could  aay  plainly  he  had 
done,  while  everyhody  heUeved  in  their  own  mind  that  it  eooid 
have  been  done  hy  none  else.  Also,  folk,  by  habit  aad  lepoie 
thieves,  had  been  aeen  at  odd  times  in  and  about  his  dvdbof. 
But,  for  all  that,  he  had  a  measure  of  clevemess  about  him,  thk 
made  many  folks  less  minding  about  his  fiwlts. 

"  So,  as  I  was  saying,  I  marvelled  greatly,  when  the  first  Abg  I 
saw  in  Cruive  End  was  Peter  Young,  with  his  coat  off,  sad  a 
dean  shirt  on,  delving  in  hia  bit  little  garden  b^ore  the  door,  anl 
whistling,  <  Clout  the  cau'dron,'  with  all  his  might,  lo  that  jua 
might  have  thought  there  was  not  a  man  with  a  lifter  heart,  or 
a  freer  conscience,  in  the  whole  country  aide. 

**  So,  as  I  suppose,  the  roan  had  heard  my  foot  upon  the  stooes, 
and  turned  round  to  see  who  it  was.  And  Imowing  me,  by  rea- 
son of  having  mended  the  little  goblet,  and  the  brass  pan  vhieh 
Jenny  had  burnt  a  hole  in  the  last  year,  when  we  were  makio; 
our  jelly,  Peter  put  his  hand  to  his  hat. 

**'  There's  a  great  change  on  Cruive  End,  Peter,*  nid  I;  'I 
would  scarce  have  known  it  again.' 

*'  *  I  see  nae  reason  for  them  ca*ing  it  Cmive  End  at  a'  mm, 
Miss  Maitknd,'  said  Peter.  *  Without  doaht  it  was  as  bad  is 
ony  swine's  cruive  ance ;  hut  noo  Fm  clear  for  them  ca*ii»f  it 
Allantoun,  or  Elphinstoun,  after  the  young  laird.  Hecann&bie 
owermuckle  honour  for  hia  wark ;  and  Hr.  Novimundy,  tii«  gen- 
tleman that's  lecturing  here  thae  noo  sqra  it  waa  aye  the  my  in 
the  auld  Greek  and  Latin  times.* 

**  *  Is  there  a  gentleman  lecturing  here,  Peter?*  said  L 

"*  Ay,  mem  ;  e'en  as  I  hae  telt  yon,  Mr.  Tl'ovimnndy.  There 
is  a  lecture  tiiree  nichts  in  the  week :  hraw  things  for  the  ndad, 
Mias  Maitland.  There's  been  ane  on  the  ridit  way  to  resd 
poetry  (though  where  we're  to  get  poetry  to  read,  if  it  be  not  u 
odd  ballant  now  and  then,  or  an  auld  hook  o*  Allan  Ramaij,  or 
Burns,  I  kenna) ;  and  ane  on  the  choice  o'  books,  and  ane  on  the 
Latin  Caraara — a  wheen  auld  rips,  thae  last.  To  think  o'  tbe 
Apoatle  Paul,  honest  man,  answering  for  hia  life  afore  that  did, 
Nero,  as  I  micht  dae  mysd'  afore  the  sheriff.* 

"'Whist,  Peter!*  said  I;  *  and  so  you  think  it  is  Ub  to  do 
good  to  the  folk,  the  care  Mr.  Allan  is  taking  of  themP'" 

Peter,  unfortunately,  turned  out  to  be  at  borne  in 
Cruive  End ;  for,  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Mai^garet  Mait- 
land, he  returned  like  a  swine  to  his  wallowing  in  the 
mire,  and  in  his  case  Mr.  Novimundj  turned  out  to 
be  no  regenerator.  Peter  Young  contrived  to  io- 
yeigle  a  number  of  young  men,  whose  principles  hm^ 
loosely  on  them,  into  a  highway  robbery;  although 
some  of  them  scarcely  knew  the  nature  of  the  bosi- 
ness,  and  the  responsibility  was  laid  on  the  lectores, 
because  they  drew  the  villagers  from  home,  and  kqit 
them  out  of  their  houses  to  a  late  hour.  The  anthor 
has  little  confidence  in  the  kind  of  iBQ>rovement  likely 
to  be  derived  from  these  lectures,  as  the  foUowifig 
passage  wiU  show  :— 

**  <  The  aulgecta,  madam,  of  ny  leetaiea  ware  of  the  higbcit 
and  moat  elevating  kind..  I  designed,  and  Mr.  ElphinstoDa  hid 
the  full  intention  of  carrying  out  my  theory  before  these  aoei* 
dents  occurred,  to  let  the  young  men  of  Cruive  End  hare  tht 
fnU  benefit  of  that  course  of  mental  training  which  Mecbaaics' 
Institutes  and  other  edacational  eatabliahments  aecore  for  tbar 
compeers  in  large  towna,  ia  aooordaaoe  with  the  Ubeial  sad 
progressing  apirit  of  the  age.  Thia  yonag  geatleniiB  u  aa 
instance  of  their  beneficial  power.* 
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'^ '  Toung  ^{Uman  1 '  Ndly  Biaeet's  nephew,  a  trnTeHiag 
jMcknum,  friom  Eof^d  I ' 

**The  lad  gave  a  unirk ;  and,  said  he — 

*'*Tqs,  Mr.  NoTimnndj,  coontiy  people  have  strange  notioni. 
Hj  own  sister,  when  she  visited  me  lately  in  Sngknd,  had 
actually  more  pleasore  in  sitting  at  home  sewing,  than  in  listen- 
ing to  an  esosUeut  coarse  on  the  Charaoteristies  of  the  Age, 
from  which  I  got  many  new  ideas.  I  told  her,  too,  that  she 
might  never  have  another  soch  opportunity.  And  even  a  soiree 
of  our  debating  society,  where  I  myself  was  to  speak,  I  could 
hardly  get  her  to  go  to  that* 

'*  Mr  Novimundy  looked  at  his  watch.** 

After  a  time,  Grace  Maitland  escaped  from  her 
aunt,  had  her  right  to  her  mother's  estate  acknow- 
ledged, and  returned  to  Sonnyside.  The  probation  of 
Mr.  Allan  iQlplunBtone  of  Lilliesleaf  prospered,  and 
Ms  trials  gave  satisfaction  to  all  the  parties  most 
interested  in  the  yonng  laird's  attachment  to  the 
minister's  daughter,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  narrative  of  a  breakfast  at  the  manse,  which, 
as  a  mere  narrative,  equals  in  natural  touches  and 
graphic  power,  with  all  its  simplicity,  anything  in  the 
range  of  modem  novel  writing : — 

*'  Upon  the  next  morning  after  that,  Mr.  Allan  Elphinstone 
came  to  tke  manse,  so  early,  that  he  was  necessitated  to  hide 
awhile  at  the  gate,  seeing  we  were  at  our  morning  exercise — 
and  when  he  was  let  in,  he  came  not  to  the  room  where  we  were 
sitting,  hut  went  into  the  stndy,  and  abode  there  with  the 
minister,  I  know  not  how  long,  but  I  mind  it  was  a  weary  time, 
for  Maiy,  my  sister,  had  to  send  away  the  tea  to  keep  it  hot,  and 
it  was  a  necessity  that  Betty  should  boil  new  eggs — the  which 
circumstances  remain  on  my  mind,  because  ^;gs  were  scarce  at 
that  season,  and  Betty  thought  it  was  a  great  wastry.  How- 
ever, in  course  of  time,  the  two  came  ben  together,  Mr.  Allan 
having  a  Cmx  shining  with  joy  and  {^adness,  although  there  was 
likewise  a  measure  of  agitation  about  him — ^and  my  brother 
Claude,  with  a  wonderful  unsteady  look,  at  wliich  I  marvelled;  as 
if  he  knew  not  whether  he  was  most  joyful  or  sorry.  And,  by 
and  by,  I  know  not  how,  the  same  look  and  the  same  feeling 
came  creeping  over  us  all. 

"  I  saw  my  sister  Maxy,  the  mother  of  the  dear  bairn,  tumbg 
about  her  head  £rom  the  table  to  wipe  off  some  wet  from  her 
cheek  with  her  handkerchief,  and  I  saw  the  baiin  herself  sitting 
shaking,  and  feared  to  lift  her  head ;  and  I  saw  my  Grace,  with 
her  hand  upon  Mary's  shoulder,  looking  into  Mr.  Allan's  face 
with  those  deep  and  earnest  e'en  of  hers,  as  if  there  was  not  a 
comer  of  all  his  spirit  but  what  she  could  fothom  and  read — and 
truly  it  was  a  most  open  and  kindly  face,  that  it  was  just  a 
pleasure  to  the  eyes  to  see.  And  then  I  heard  the  voice  of  my 
brother  Claude  craving  a  blessing  on  the  offered  mercies,  and  on 
them  that  were  to  partake  thereof^  even  on  the  household,  and 
on  all  who  were  near  and  dear  to  it.  And  then  there  was  a 
mist  came  over  my  eyes,  so  that  I  saw  not  at  that  moment  any 
more! 

"There  was  not  much  said  in  the  way  of  explanation  that 
morning,  for  we  all  understood  without  words  that  the  thing  was 
■ettied — ^that  the  minister  was  satiified,  and  the  bairn  herself  had 
not  said  Mr.  Allan  nay." 

The  marriage  was,  of  course,  arranged  shortly  after 
ibis  break&st,  and  the  proud  lady  of  Lilliesleaf  was  de- 
lighted with  her  son's  bride,  and  improved  in  many 
ways  by  her  kindness;  so  much,  indeed,  that  Mrs. 
Margaret  deems  that  she  is  now  setting  her  mind  on 
things  of  a  more  permanent  interest  tiuai  attaches  to 
tbe  business  of  life. 

We  should  hardly  expect  the  third  volume  to  dose 
without  a  reference  to  the  great  events  of  1S43 — the 
disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  the  ministers  wlio  formed  the  Evangelical 
party  from  their  benefices  and  manses,  though  in  very 
few  cases  from  their  parishes,  or  from  the  people 
over  whom  they  were  ordained.  Claude  Maitland, 
the  older,  lef^  of  oourse,  the  manse  of  Pastuzelands, 


where  lus  father  had  lived  before  his  time,  and  Een- 
ben  Eeid,  the  sohoohnaster,  was  presented  to  the  liv« 
ing.  In  justice  to  Reuben,  it  must  be  added,  that 
he  entertained  the  utmost  good-will  to  his  old  friends, 
and  offered  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Margaret,  including  a 
share  of  the  manse  to  her  brother,  his  predecessor, 
with  his  wife ;  for  they  had  now  no  family  left  at 
home,  smce  Claude,  the  younger,  had  been  or- 
dained an  assistant  and  successor  in  th^  east  coun- 
try, although  he  also  demitted  his  charge.  The 
Rev.  Reuben  Raid's  interview  with  Mrs.  Margaret, 
on  the  delicate  mission  we  have  mentioned,  forms  one 
of  the  happiest  chapters  in  volumes  abounding  with 
faithful  delineations  of  Scottish  life  and  manners 
amongst  the  middle  classes.  The  departure  from  the 
manse,  as  we  stated,  is  quietly  passed  over : — 

"  It  was  a  serious  season  that,  and  one  of  much  thought  and 
many  consultations  in  most  of  the  manses  in  Scotland,  and  in 
ours  no  less  than  the  rest.  For  it  was  not  to  be  thought  that 
my  brother  Claude,  having  the  godly  name  of  our  forbears  for 
his  heritage,  and  being  filled  with  a  right  fear  and  reverence  to- 
wards his  King  and  master,  who  had  dealt  so  bountifully  with 
him,  was  like  to  be  found  lingering  among  the  faint-hearted,  or 
building  upon  a  carnal  and  worldly  principle,  like  them  that  gain- 
say the  Government  of  the  only  Head  of  the  Kirk.. 

'*  I  think  not  that  it  is  in  any  manner  needful  for  me  to  writ« 
down  any  history  of  the  Kirl^s  trials  here.  Truly,  it  is  an  old 
story  in  our  country  of  Scotland ;  and  if  there  should  be  f(4k  of 
another  land  reading  tlus,  doubtless  they  may  learn  oonoenung 
the  matter,  from  many  books  and  histories,  in  especial  from  somr, 
most  pleasant  to  read,  which  have  been  written  by  two  ministers 
(father  and  son),  of  that  people  who,  in  my  young  days,  were 
called  Old  Light  Burghers — a  history,  the  reading  of  which,  I 
doubt  not,  will  be  to  edification,  to  sudi  as,  by  reason  of  belong- 
ing to  another  nation,  or  by  reason  of  neglect  in  their  upbrbg- 
ing,  may  want  a  sufficiency  of  knowledge  to  distinguish  between 
the  old  and  steadfast  Kirk  herself,  and  them  that  do  sometimes 
iniquitously  bear  her  name." 

Claude  Maitland,  the  younger,  did  not  require  any 
aid  from  the  Manse-bu^ing  fund,  as  the  house  of 
Oakenshaw  in  his  own  parish  was  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  estate  of 
Oakenshaw — the  bairn  who  was  so  strangely  cast  on 
his  aunt's  care — ^the  "bit  genty  wean,"  Grace.  The 
improvements  of  the  Laird  of  Lilliesleaf  progress 
rapidly;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  "the  dear  bairn," 
Mary,  are  taking  a  right  turn.  The  character,  of  certain 
of  his  alterations  and  additions  are  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  contains  a  hard  fling  at  the 
West  country  cottonocracy: — 

"  So,  at  the  dinner,  the  Glasgow  gentleman,  Mr.  Mnngo  Bogle, 
was  with  us,  and  though  he  was  a  thought  shamefaced,  and 
looked,  maybe,  as  if  he  were  not  used  to  be  in  such  a  house  as 
Lilliesleaf,  yet  it  was  clear  to  see  that  he  was  a  man  of  judgment 
and  with  wonderful  little  of  what  was  vulgar  about  him,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  a  west  countryman.  So  we  got  Mr.  Allan's 
grand  plan  (bleesings  on  him  I  the  kind  heart  was  aye  shining 
through  all  his  purposes),  which  was  to  cause  build  a  big  cot- 
ton mUl  by  the  water-side,  that  the  idle  folk  of  Cruive  End  might 
have  work. 

"  As  I  have  said  before,  they  were  a  tribe  of  dyvours,  and  such 
have  ever  many  bairns ;  and  the  new  generation,  as  was  but  na- 
tural, seeing  they  were  left  to  grow  up  in  idlaset,  and  to  foUow 
the  pleasure  of  their  own  will,  was  like  to  be  Worse  than  the  old 
one.  So  Mr.  Allan  had  the  thought  (it  was  in  a  converse  with 
James  Laidlaw,  the  carter,  that  it  first  came  into  his  head — 
besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  half-dozen  families  at  Malcolm's 
Moss  thriving  so  well)  that  to  get  them  set  to  daily  labour 
was  the  beat  thing  he  could  do ;  for  there  was  want  among  them 
— oftentimes  idleset  and  wastry  being  near  friends ;  and  he  had' 
found  out,  that  just  giving  thein  silln*  in  the  way  of  an  awmons, 
was  destroying  tiie  little  good  that  there  was  among  the  folk,  even 
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■  brpw.  . 

"I  koov  AQt  where  Mr.  Ailaa  had  &Uen  in  with  Hr.  Bogle ; 
but,  truly,  haviog  4eTited  that  plan,  it  was  a  good  ProVidence  that 
MQt  into  hia  way  one  that  both  knew  about  the  labour,  and  would 
make  eonedenoe  of  oanying  it  right  out.  It  waaalio  a  good  Pio- 
Tidenc*  for  Mr.  Bogle  himself  who  wai  a  young  man,  with  a 
imaU  (an^ily.  He  bad  given  up  a  aitoation  he  had,  aa  manager 
of  some  great  mill  about  Glasgow,  to  begin  for  liis  own  hand,  him 
and  another  such  Bke  as  hhnself,  with,  maybe,  plenty  of  skill  be- 
tween them,  but  little  siller;  and  ao,  in  tbe-nataal  pfo— ■  of 
time  (ditabtieis  thsM  wa»  Htib  else  to  be  expojcted)  the  two 
&ili^  Mr.  Bogle*!  partner  waa  away  to  Amerioa— 4bat  city  of 
nfuge  ibr  dyvoui  and  broken  men ;  and  the  young  man  himself, 
with  a  delicate  wi£e,  and  three  or  four  small  bairns,  was  ju^t 
thinking,  with  a  sore  heart,  that  he  bid  to  go  there  too,  when  Mr. 
Allan  fell  in  with  him,  which,  as  X  have  before  said,  wa*  a  good 
Pirovidenee  for  them  both.** 


Datkig  Vn.HbagBni  Uilikiid  k§  iMipU  a  our 
space.  The  contarast  between  the  two  voikB  is 
remarkable,  from  the  cireumstanoe  of  their  tica% 
kindred  topics.  Mrs.  Margaret  sajs  Cfetything  a&  it 
would  have  been  said  in  aimilar  ckcunsUacei !»« 
thottsaQd  or  ten  tbottsaad  id  ha  00011171118  « 
women;  while  Ooner  Bell*B  people  talk,iknk,ad 
act  as  common  people  soarody  erer  do.  The  ScottBh 
noTd  increases  in  interest  as  we  read  qb»  and  la. 
proves  in  style ;  and*  therefaro^  »  ponoa  piniig  ms 
tiie  £rst  few  pages  may  leavQ  it  past  to  sooh  «■• 
Tenient  time,  or  regard  it  merely  as  a  foBy  «T«n^ 
book.  Those  who  read  on  a  few  (^pters  will  go  to  ^ 
end^  and  leave  it  only  then  with  a  fedii^  tWl  ^ 
have  gone  over  the  most  gratifying  work  of  its  dais 


We  were  anxious  to  indnde  in  this  paper  a  review    *^**  t^^y  have  read  since  the  gre^t  dclin»t«  q( 
of  Currer  Bell's  new  work,  "  Shirley ;"  hut  the  fasci*  1 1  Scottish  manners  ceased  to  write. 


THE  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE.* 


BT  J^OHK  PBAITGIS. 


Thi  Stock  Ezohango  of  London  fundshos  many  romances 
laily.  The  exeitemont,  the  snspenic,  the  trouble  borne 
there  in  search  of  wealth,  are  more  poi|pQant  than  any 
of  the  olasi,  withoat  which  novellUts  cannot  make 
a  book.  A  novel  without  lovers  in  troable  would 
be  a  phenomenon  in  the  Row,  and  amongst  eironla- 
ting  librariei;  and  yet  on  that  stock  exohango  the 
materials  abound,  without  a  man  to  combhie,  polish,  and 
work  them  up*  This  volume  is  a  biatory  of  facts  and 
flraods,  a  collection  of  brief  biographies,  and  a  reve- 
lation of  the  dee  pgnilt  with  which  the  national  resources 
have  been  squandered.  IloDsst  men  who  read  the 
book  will  remember  the  excitement  and  fever  of  lSi5,  the 
diihonest  means  adopted  to  make  fortunes  and  obtain  allot- 
ments ;  but  will,  nevertheless,  be  thankful  that  they  live, 
after  all  these  exposures,  in  a  comparatively  creditable 
age.  The  origin  of  the  national  debt  with  William  the 
III.  was  a  substitution  of  honesty  for  violence.  Loans  to 
English  kings  before  his  day  were  payments  in  "bUck 
mail,"  levied  often  with  no  other  authority  than  the  mon- 
arch's will. 

The  commencement  of  the  debt  and  dealings  In  the 
unds,  was  the  signal  for  the  employment  of  every  means 
that  cunning  could  devise  and  roguery  exceote,  to  raise  or 
depress  the  funds,  as  best  suited  the  views  of  speculators. 
These  steps  are  still  token;  but  we  have  not  now  the  open  bri- 
bery practised  by  Ministers  of  State.  The  Whigs  or  Tories, 
when  in  power,  do  not  now  invite  their  followers  to  dinner, 
and  place  under  the  plate  of  each  Member  a  £500  note.  Lot- 
tofy  bills  are  not  passed  conditionally  on  the  receipt  of  a  num- 
ber of  free  tickets  by  the  members  of  the  majority.  Something 
may  be  done  with  railway  bills,  in  the  way  of  leaving  out  or 
cutting  through  a  Member's  estate;  or  even  in  times  past,  an 
idea  that  shares  might  be  allocated,  as  has  been  hinted  in 
the  Hudson  revelations,  or  a  promise  of  employment  for 
a  dependant  existed ;  but  against  all  auoh  insinuations  the 
House  protests,  with  an  air  of  such  indignation  that  we  are 
bound  to  beltove  the  vast  majority  of  Members  perfectly 

vfartuous. 
Their  predecessors  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  protestini; 


against  accusations  or  insinuations  of  that  natme.  Tbey 
took  the  money,  and  were  thankful.  Vast  sums  of  nguf 
were  voted,  paid,  and  never  aooounted  for,  A  loaa  pup 
well  that  produced  to  the  nation  more  than  fivo-eigktbi  4 
its  nominal  value.  Still,  ta  the  aiidst  of  ecmptios,  ik 
stock-jobbers  rose  into  consequence,  and  the  greateil  Cr- 
tunes  in  England  have  been  made  In  that  bwusv 
Wo  are  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  a  volume  wUeit  ii 
at  once  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  ibe  most  tsniUBk 
nfiodem  English  literature.  The  merits  of  the  author  tiil 
be  seen  most  readily  from  a  few  short  extrsets.  V« 
quote  them  more  in  the  design  of  ereating  a  dean  9 
know  more  of  the  volome,  than  for  aoyoSiherpBrpssaL  Thu 
first  refors  to  the  maohi  for  South  Sea  Sleek,  qsile  u 
strong  as  any  railway  mania  with  wluoh  we  hare  tees 
recently  vexed  and  visited: — 

*'  The  Marquis  of  Chandos  embarked  £800,000  in  it,  id  & 
Duke  of  Newcastle  advised  him  to  sell  wheu  he  cosU  aib 
the  tolerable  profit  of  cent,  per  cent.  The  Msi^ni  «a 
greedy,  hoped  to  make  it  half-a^milHon,  aud  the  adviee  ra 
declined.  The  panic  came,  and  the  ootire  invesbaeal  vol  a 
the  shock. 

**  Samnel  Chandler,  the  eminent  Nonconformist  dinae,  rJai 
his  whole  fortune  in  the  bubble,  lost  it,  and  was  obligvd  to«m 
in  a  bookseller's  shop  for  two  or  three  years,  while  he  emtiue^ 
to  discharge  his  ministerial  duty. 

"The  elder  Scraggs  gaye  Gay  £1,000  atod:,  and,  m  tiie  pS 
hnd  been  a  previous  porchaser,  his  gain  at  obo  *i"w  aanstaiQ 
£20,000.  He  oonsolted  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  stroa^  asrsi 
him  to  sell  out.  The  hard  doubted,  heaitatod,  and  lost  aS.  Tu 
doctor,  who  gave  such  shrewd  advice,  was  too  IrresolsSe  ts  Kt 
on  his  own  opinion,  and  lost  £2,000 ;  bnt^  witk  an  eaviaHe  p- 
losophy,  oomforted  himself  by  sayioy  it  wonld  he  oa^f  "v* 
thoasaud  more  pairs  of  stairs  to  ascend, 

«Thoaus  Hadaoa,  a  aativo  of  X^eeda.  mmm  to  Lea^ad 
filled  the  sitoatiou  of  Govemmeat  derk.  Tf^yijg  hff  ii^  • 
large  fortuiie,  ho  retired  to  the  country,  where  bs  IM  vC 
tempted  to  adventm-c  H.  the  scheme,  he  csabartnd  the  wU» ' 
his  fortune  in  it.  After  his  loas,  he  eaaae  So  Ttf^4a,  ksow 
insane,  and  *Tom  of  Tea  Thouaaad,*  aa  ha  eaOii  hiisrif  "~ 
dered  through  the  puhlie  stceets  a  pits^ve  «•&  ystmUi  ^|eas 
charity. 

"  One  tradesman,  who  had  iaveated  hia  e«|ue  revwtei  ?  ' 
stock,  came  to  town  to  dispose  of  it,  wttaa  it  tmAU  £1-^ 
On  his  arrival  it  had  ihOea  to  iUOO,  ana.  aa  ha  bad  k^d^ 
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to  diJcliBt-  the  tridiiwiii  liiwitiimid  to  ]io]d.  and  beom^  m  he 
dftenred,  a  wmi&i  miiu 

'^  Others  wpr*  more  Ibrtgnate.  The  lue  nmiuioft  of  Sir  Qxp- 
goiy  Fa^,  at  Blackheath,  wm  built  out  (^the  pioftt  made  by  hie 
gnurdians ;  and  two  maiden  siiteTe  who  lold  the  etoek  at  £070, 
T»AViited  tiieir  mo^  »  iiav;f  biUe,  at  a  diioMuit  of  M  per 
cent.,  whieh  ia  a  ^rvf  •b4irt  time  wave  paid  off  at  p«r« 

"  The  wage  of  the  dfijr  w^rp  not  idle.  A  pf etendad  office  vat 
opened  in  'Change  Alley  to  reoeive  •  abieriptioiie  for  raieiag  one 
milliont  The  people  Hooked  in,  paid  five  nhilUngv  for  every 
thonnaad  they  eabaorihed,  folly  beUeviag  they  voiild  make  their 
fiirtaoof .  After  a  Ivye  ivm  had  been  iahieiihed,  an  adveztiae^ 
ment  wae  published,  ^at  the  people  night  hare  their  mon^ 
without  any  dedootioi),  as  it  wee  only  a  trial  to  lea  how  many 
fools  might  be  eaaght  in  one  day." 

We  need  hardly  remind  oar  roadora  that  thii  aftgdr  eaueod 
at  the  time  almost  unlyersal  rui0|  and  yet  fortunes  wore 
made  out  of  this  gOQeral  folly. 

Tbo  lifes  of  the  most  eminent  jobbers  wer»  romanoes. 
Their  eaeapes  and  porlle  equalled  any  trials  of  ancient 
chiTalry,  The  anxieties  of  a  contractor  vere  often  not 
less  than  those  of  the  military  leader  for  whoso  army  the 
loan  was  required,  or  of  the  atateaman  for  whose  policy 
tha  annx  was  needed.  Tbie  notice  of  Sampson  Gideon, 
for  instance,  might  swell  Into  a  Tolnme : — 

**  Sampson  Qideoo, '  the  great  Jew  broker**  as  he  was  eslledin 
the  city,  and  the  fbnnder  of  the  house  pf  Kardley,  as  is  known  to 
genealogists,  died  in  1763.  This  name,  as  the  financial  friend 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  orode  and  leader  of  the  'Change 
Alley,  and  the  deterauned  oj^onent  of  8ir  John  Barnard,  was  as 
^uniW  to  city  eirales  in  the  hut  ceatniy  aa  the  aaaies  of  Gold- 
smid  and  Eotbschild  are  to  the  present.  A  shrewd,  sarcaatio 
man,  possessing  a  rich  vein  of  liiunour,  the  anecdotes  preserved 
of  him  are  unhappily  few  and  lar  between.  *  Never  grant  a 
li&  annuity  to  aa  old  woman,*  he  would  says '  they  wither,  but 
they  B^T^r  diej*  and  if  the  proposed  annuitant  coughed  wiik  a 
violent  usthmatio  cough,  on  approaching  the  room  door,  Gideon 
would  call  out,  *  Ay,  ay,  you  may  cough,  but  it  shan't  save  you 
six  monthi^  purchase  !*  In  one  of  his  dcalingi  with  Mr.  Snow, 
the  baaker>-imniortaliBSd  by  Dean  Swift — the  latter  lent  Gideon 
£2^000.  Shortly  efierwasds  the  *  ferty-Ave*  broke  oi^ ;  the  sae- 
osfis  of  the  Pretender  seemed  certain ;  and  liCr.  Snow,  ahurmed 
for  his  beh)ved  property,  addressed  a  piteous  epistle  to  the  Jew. 
A  run  upon  his  house,  a  stoppege,  and  a  bankruptcy,  were  the 
least  the  bankcF^s  imagination  pictured;  and  the  whole  eonehided 
with  an  earnest  request  for  lus  money.  Gideon  went  to  the 
bank,  procured  twenty  notes,  sent  for  a  phial  of  hartshorn,  rolled 
the  pUal  in  the  notes;  and  thus  grotosqpely  Mr.  Snow  received 
the  money  he  had  lent. 

**  The  greatest  hit  Gideon  ever  made  was  when  the  rebe 
army  approached  London,  when  the  King  was  trembling,  when 
the  prime  ministen  were  undetermined,  and  stocks  were  sold  at 
any  price,  Unhesitatingly  he  went  to  Jonathan's,  bought  all  in 
the  market,  advanced  every  guinea  he  possessed,  pigged  his 
name  and  reputation  for  more,  and  held  as  much  as  the  remainder 
of  the  members  held  together.  When  the  Pretender  retreated, 
and  stocks  rose,  the  Jew  experienced  the  advantage  of  his  fore- 
right. 

*^Iiiko  Gay,  and  most  men  whose  minds  are  absorbed  in  one 
engfpesing  pursuit,  Mr.  Gideon  wss  no  great  regarder  of  the 
outward  man.  In  a  humorous  essay  of  the  period,  the  author 
makee  his  hero  say,  *  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Sampson  Gideon  ever 
regarded  dress.'  He  educated  his  children  in  the  Christian  fiiith, 
bnS  said  ha  was  loo  old  himself  to  change.  Being  desirous  to 
know  the  proficiency  of  his  son  in  his  new  creed,  he  asked 

*  Who  made  him?*  and  the  boy  replied, '  God.*    He  then  asked 

*  Who  redeemed  himP*  to  which  the  fitting  response  was  given. 
Kot  knowing  what  else  to  say,  he  stammered  out,  *  Who — who 
«».-«ho  gsve  yen  that  haSF*  when  the  boy,  with  parrot-like  pre- 
lieioii.  Implied  in  the  third  penon  of  tiiaTrini^.  Thestoiywas 
ndated  with  great  unction  st  the  period.  * 

"  *  Gideon  is  dead,*  writes  one  of  his  contemporaries,  in  1762 
'worth  move  than  the  whole  land  of  Canaan.  He  has  left  the 
revenion  of  all  his  milk  and  honey,  after  his  son  and  daughter, 
and  their  diildren,  to  the  Puke  of  Bevonshire,  without  insisting 


<m  tiM  Mce  tiUng  hv  tmb,  ^  htbi^  OmMM'  IM  h« 
was  a  man  <tf  liberal  views  may  be  gatharsd  ten  Us  nnnnsl 
donntion  to  the  sons  of  the  eieigy,  ftmn  his  Ingasy  of  MOOO  to 
the  same  charity,  and  of  i&lOOO  to  the  Ijondon  Hospital.  Ha 
died  in  the  frith  of  his  ikthsrs,  leaving  iUOQO  to  the  Jewish 
Synagogue,  on  condition  of  bsing  intsrrid  in  the  buiying-phMS 
of  the  chosen  people.* 

The  history  of  the  Goldsmfds  is  sadder  than  that  of  any 

other  of  the  members  of  the  Stock  fixchango  who  noquir^d 

grant  ominoooo; — 

^The  names  of  Abraham  and  Benjamin  Goldsnid  wiU  lesall 
to  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers  the  forms  and  fssAures  of 
these  magnatee  of  the  money  market.  Of  singular  capacity,  and 
of  equally  singular  good  fortune,  the  firm  of  which  they  were  the 
members  rose  tnaa  comparative  obscurity  to  be  the  head  and 
front  of  'Change  Alley. 

"Prior  to  I79d  they  were  Uttle  tawwn.  Hr.  Ganiey,  the 
eminent  billpbsoksr,  regards  them  sa  his  predecessors;  but  by 
that  year  they  occupied  an  important  position,  and  became  snc- 
sessful  compctitorB  for  the  national  loans.  They  were  the  ilrst 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  competed  with  the  bankers 
for  the  fovour  of  the  Chancellor,  and  diverted  from  their  pursca 
thoes  pro&ts  which  were  scaroely  a  legitimate  portion  of  bimking 
business.  The  combination  of  that  interest  being  thus  broken, 
the  bargains  for  public  loans  became  more  open ;  there  was  no 
confedention  to  limit  and  bwer  the  prices ;  and  the  Hinistiy 
and  the  country  reaped  the  benefit  in  improved  terms.  The 
house  of  Sir  William  Curtis,  whose  foftoacs  wen  Ibnnded  in 
this  manncT'^-of  Ponien  and  of  Soldero,  names  iriiieh,  great  in 
their  day,  have  almost  passed  from  the  roll  of  city  bankers — of 
Grote,  now  better  known  as  the  philosophical  historianof  Greeo»-« 
were  all  competitors,  three  quarters  of  a  eentnry  ago,  for  those 
loans  whieh  the  necessiliss  of  the  country  made  eo  frequent. 
Nor  were  peopLs  wanting  who  openly  accused  the  entire  banking 
interest  of  an  unfair  oonfederation  to  realise  their  views.  This 
interest  was  first  attacked  by  the  boldness  of  Abraham  and  Ben- 
jsfflin  Goldsmid ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  foelings  ct  the 
bankers  when  unknown  men  reaped  the  prise  whieh  they  had 
hitherto  gathered. 

**  The  daily  piqiers  bore  an  almost  daily  testimony  to  their 
munificence.  Naturally  open-handed,  the  poor  of  all  creeds  found 
kindly  benefoeters.  On  one  day  the  grandeur  ef  aa  antertaiavent 
to  royalty  wu  recorded,  end  on  the  next  a  few  words  velsted  a 
visit  of  mercy  to  a  condemned  oeU.  At  one  time  mansions,  vic- 
ing in  ardutectural  beauty  with  those  of  our  nobility,  were 
described ;  at  another,  some  great  and  gracious  act  of  charity 
wss  recorded.  Entertainments  to  princes  and  amhassadors,  re- 
viving the  glories  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  were  frequent ;  aad 
galleries,  with  works  of  art  worthy  the  magnificence  of  a  Medici, 
graced  their  homes.  They  were  awhile  Fortuae's  chief  and  most 
especial  favourites.  When,  in  1783,  the  old  aristocracy  of  Eng* 
land's  traders  fell,  as  in  1 847,  and  the  bank  in  one  day  discounted 
£4,400,000,  their  losses  amonnted  but  to  £50.  Prises,  under 
circuastanoes  little  inferior  to  romance,  followed  their  purduses 
of  lottery  tickets ;  and  they  knew,  as  if  by  instinct,  a  bill  of  ex« 
change  with  a  bad  name  to  it. 

"The  brothers  had  fiieed  the  storm  of  life  in  their  earlier  ycsis^ 
Portnoe,  which  crowned  their  efforts,  proved  that  prosperity  had 
no  power  to  divide  them ;  and  when  in  the  early  part  of  thi 
nineteenth  century,  Benjamin  Goldsmid  destroyed  hiiuself,  the 
surviver  felt  the  loss  so  severely  that  he  never  recovered  the 
shock.  The  death  of  Benjamin  caused  no  abatement  in  the 
benevolence  of  Abraham  Goldsmid ;  and  one  who  know  him  well 
has  written  with  enthusiasm  of  his  '  general  philanthropy,  his 
ready  munificence,  his  friendly  demeanour,  his  mild  and  ^naiff^^m^ 
ing  manner.* 

**Hany  anecdotes  singulaily  illustrative  of  his  kmdly  foeling 
are  still  remembered.  It  is  stated  that  on  one  ocoasioa,  noticing 
a  great  depression  in  the  waiter  who  usually  attended  him  when 
he  dined,  he  imxuired  tlie  cause,  ascertained  that  it  was  pecuniary 
gave  the  astonished  man  double  the  amount  he  required,  and 
refhsed  to  listen  to  the  thanks  of  the  recipient.  Another  stoir 
is  extant  to  the  same  purport.  He  became  acquainted  hj  ■^j^imt 
with  one  of  those  simple  and  sin|[^e-minded  country  curates,  whcee 
pcvertv  was  the  disgrace,  and  whose  piety  was  the  glory,  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  was  the  man  for  Abraham  Goldsmid 
at  once  to  appreciate  and  to  benefit.  He  obtained  all  necessary 
particulars;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  letter  was  received  which  told 
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the  curate  he  had  heen  aOoied  a  share  of  a  new  loan.  The  letter 
WM  a  myifcery  to  the  oountiy  eler|(ynuui,  who  placed  it  on  one 
■ide,  with  a  eonfttaed  notion  that  a  hoax  waa  intended.  He  had 
not  long  to  wait.  The  next  day  brought  a  aecond  letter,  and 
with  it  comfort  and  consolation,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  sum 
which  had  been  realised  on  the  allotment.  These  things  are 
pleasant  to  record  ;  and  it  is  donbtfol  whether  the  oheqne  gave 
most  pleaaore  to  the  wealthy  Hebrew  to  write,  or  the  coontry 
corate  to  receive. 

**  In  ISIO,  the  hoases  of  Baring  and  Goldsmid  were  contractors 
for  the  ministerial  loan  of  fourteen  millions.  But  Sir  Francis 
Baring  dying,  the  support  of  the  market  was  left  to  his  oompaaion. 
The  task  was  difficnlt,  for  a  formidable  oppoaitioB  had  arisen, 
which  required  the  united  energies  of  both  houses  to  iqiress.  It 
was  the  interest  of  this  opposition  to  reduce  the  Talue  of  scrip, 
and  it  succeeded.  Day  by  day  it  lowered,  and  day  by  day  was 
Hr.  Qoldsmid's  fortune  lowered  with  it.  He  had  about  eight 
millions  in  his  possession ;  and  with  the  depression  of  his  fortune 
his  mind  grew  dispirited  and  disordered.  Another  eircamstanee 
oocured  at  this  particular  moment  to  increase  his  embarrassment. 
Half-a-million  of  exchequer  bills  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  to 
negociato  for  the  East  India  Company ;  and  the  latter,  fearing 
the  result  of  the  contest  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  dahned  the 
amount  His  friends  did  not  rally  round  him,  as  at  enefa  a 
moment  and  with  such  a  man  they  ought  to  have  done;  and 
Abraham  Goldsmid,  dreading  a  disgrace  which  his  sensitive  and 
honourable  nature  magnified  a  hundred-fold,  after  entertaining  a 
large  dinner-party,  destroyed  himself  in  the  garden  of  his  magni- 
iioent  reaideaoe  in  Surrey. 

"  This  sad  event  created  a  sensation  in  the  city,  unpanlleled 
by  the  loss  of  any  single  individual.  The  death  of  the  great  loon 
contractor  was  regarded  as  of  national  importaace.  Expresses 
were  sent  with  the  news  to  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  funds  fell  three  per  cent ;  the  journals  united  in  eulogizing 
the  man  whose  death  they  recorded ;  the  jobbers  of  Capel  Court 
crowded  in  anxious  inquiry ;  the  merchants  of  the  Exchange 
assembled  before  the  accustomed  time;  the  thorouglifares  re- 
sounded with  rapid  questions  and  hurried  replies.  Little  or  no 
business  was  done ;  and  it  is  said  the  great  question  of  peace  or 
war  never  created  a  similar  confusion.  The  jury  recorded  their 
opinion ;  and  when  the  remains  were  carried  to  their  home,  the 
procession  was  followed  by  a  crowd  who,  partaking  of  his  charity 
in  life,  thronged  to  honour  him  in  death.  Sobs  and  suppressed 
moans  attested  the  reality  of  their  sorrow,  and  bore  a  fitting 
testimony  to  his  worth.  The  high  priests  and  elders  paid  every 
distinction  which  the  Mosaic  ordinances  allowed,  but,  in  conformity 
with  the  commands  of  the  great  lawgiver,  they  withheld  from 
him  the  customary  rites;  and  unconsecrat^  ground  received  the 
ranains  of  Abraiuun  Goldsmid,  the  Hebrew  suicide." 

Both  brothers  perished  by  their  own  hand,  aftvr  they  bad 
aequlred  the  highest  position  amongst  Europenn  capitalists. 

Wo  copy  another  passage,  equally  melancholy  in  some 
respects  na  tho  last,  bat  ono  that  intimately  affocta  the 
pecaniary  history  of  Scothmd:— 

**  The  eifect,  however,  of  these  thmgs  was  to  make  money 
plentiful — to  raise  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  thirst  for  gold. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  banldng-houac  of  Douglas,  Heron,  &  Co., 
circulated  its  paper  with  a  freedom  which  had  an  effect  upon  the 
population  of  Scotland,  remembered  to  the  present  day.  Dis* 
counts  for  a  time  were  plentiful.  Bills  presented  by  farmers, 
and  accepted  by  ploughman,  were  readily  cashed.  As  is  usual 
in  these  cases,  the  dashing  character  attained  by  the  bank  at- 
tracted those  who  should  havej  known  better ;  and  many  who 
boasted  of  their  foresight  paid  for  their  presumption. 
ilk"In  1772  the  result  of  reckless  trading  was  apparent,  and 
Douglas,  Heron,  ft  Co.,  failed.  The  shock  was  felt  throughout 
the  empire.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  tottered  to  its  base ; 
the  banking  houses  of  England  shook  with  a  well-grounded  fear; 
and  the  great  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  beset  on 
all  sides  for  assistance,  but  from  none  more  vehemently  than  from 
Mr.  Fordyce,  of  the  house  of  Neale,  Eordyce,  &  Co. — ^a  firm 
which,  from  its  position,  the  importance  assumed  by  its  partners, 
and  the  known  success  of  some  of  its  speculations,  vras  generally 
supposed  to  be  beyond  suspicion.    The  career  of  the  man  who 


thus  craved  aasistanoe  was  someiwhat  ooi  of  the  orfiBSiy  Wf  of 
his  craft,  and  may,  perh^M,  prove  interesting  as  tiie  sfcetek  oCn 
adventurer  in  whose  power  it  lay  to  make  or  nnr  tiie  fartaan 
entrusted  to  him ;  and  also  as  a  spedmoi  of  the  nods  in  vkid 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  somfltimss  resorted  to  bybankeis  witktiis 
balances  of  their  customers. 

"  Bnd  a  hosier  at  Aberdeen,  Alexander  tbrdjee  finad  ths 
north  too  confined  for  any  extensive  opentaona;  sad  r^airingto 
London,  as  the  only  place  worthy  his  genius,  obtained  onploj. 
ment  as  clerk  to  a  city  banking-house.  Here  he  diq^edgSBit 
focility  for  figures,  with  great  attention  to  business,  and  rose  to 
the  post  of  junior  partner  in  tiie  fom  of  Bofty,  Nede,  sad 
James.  Scaredy  was  hatims  astaliliiThsd,  are  hehgpm  fo  spica- 
late  in  the  Alley,  and  ganeraUy  with  marked  gtwd  forlna. 

"  But  ill  fortune  continned  to  pursue  Mr.  Fordjee.    Hit  con. 
binations  were  as  fine — his  plans  as  skilful — as  ever.    His  mind 
was  as  perceptive  as  when  he  first  began;  but  unexpected bds  upiet 
his  theories,  and  the  price  of  the  fhnds  would  act  yield  to  hit 
combinations.    Eveiy  one  said  he  deserved  to  win,  bat  ht  itiU 
continued  to  lose.    Speculation  suooeeded  speeulatioa ;  sad  it  ii 
remarkable,  that  with  all  liis  great  and  continued  lonea,  ht  re> 
tained  to  the  last  hour  a  cool  and  ealm  self-possession.    Afifcr 
availing  himself  of  every  possible  resouree,  his  partners  wtfs 
surprised  by  his  ahaanting  himself  from  the  hanking4oaBa  Ttit^ 
with  other  causes,  occasioned  an  ^"ff™*^**^  stoppage aai  a  bok- 
ruptcy  which  spread  for  and  wide.     But  Mr.  Fordjce  y»  sot 
absent  long.     He  returned  at  the  risk  of  his  life-^e  pnUie 
feeling  being  so  violent  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard  him  firam 
the  populace,  while  he  detailed  a  tissue  of  mtsuipesied  fraad  tad 
foDy.    He  maafoUy  took  the  blame  upon  himaai^  and  teawaiBd 
his  partners  from  all  save  an  undeserved  ooafidenoa. 
t."  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  assistance  earnest j  Ixfgci 
by  Mr.  Fordyce  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  refused.   Wbstfrer 
impression  might  be  entertained  by  elhers  of  Idlioase,  tiie  cor* 
posation  to  which  he  applied  was  ttfmify atwaesof  his  spseih- 
tive  propensities,  as  of  the  qdiere  in  which  he  iadalged  tksa; 
and  they  refused  assistance,  upon  a  well-founded  piiidpk,  tetia 
man  who  employed  his  customers*  capital,  and  his  own  energies, 
in  incessant  speculations  on  the  Stodc  Exchange. '  Fbrdtce,  hor- 
ever,  only  advanced  the  crsaii.    The  Seoteh  baaken  wen  fte 
cause ;  and  the  Bank  of  Eoglaad  saw  tho  aasaaMtf  of  ttapftf 
the  dangerous  game  commenced  by  the  Bank  of  Ayr.    The  ft^ 
ures  continued  in  the  commercial  world.     He  broke  bslf  the 
people  in  town.     Olyn  and  Halifiia  were  gaxetted  as  bankrupts. 
Drunmonds'  were  only  saved  by  Oebfefal  Smith,  a  nabob— tbe 
original  of  FoQto*s  Sir  Mattkaw  Mite-  suppertjag  tkrir  hosn 
with  £150,000.    Two  gentlemen,  ruined  by  tim  exMti«sase  of 
the  city  banker,  shot  themselves.     Throughout  Loodoa,  tka 
panic — equal  to  anything  of  a  later  date,  but  of  shorter  dnrstios 
— spread  with  the  velocity  of  wiklfire ;  and  part  of  the  press  st- 
tributa  to  the  Bank  the  neiitof  sapporthiif  ^  endit  ef  thedtr, 
while  part  aaaeit  that  it  caused  the  panic;    Aa  Int  fooffio 
were  in  tears ;  nor  ia  the  consternation  anrpriaing,  when  it  is 
known  that  bills  to  the  amout  of  four  millions  were  in  drcais' 
tion  with  the  name  of  Fordyce  attached  to  tiiem. 

"The  attempts  of  the  speeidating  banker  to  proctoe  ssmlaxe 
vrere  earnest  and  incessant.  Among  tfaosa  to  v^Msa-Mr.  M|fn 
went  was  a  shrewd  qaaker.  *  Friend  Fordyce^'  was  the  reply  of 
the  latter,  *  I  have  known  many  men  ruined  by  two  diec^  bit  I 
will  not  be  ruined  by  Four-dice.*  ** 

The  facility  with  which  Fordyoe  waa  abla  to  float  off  te 
millions  of  paper  betokens  a  oredoli^  greatar  than  asy- 
thin;i;  in  reeent  times.  After  hia  distiogniabad  foats^  thosa 
of  George  Hudson  are  not  astonishing  baeauae  hs  went 
into  the  railway  traffic  with  a  fortaaa,  while  Focdyee  ca* 
tered  London  with  nothing  mora  than  Ihnrdaan  ibnwd- 
ness. 

ThU  book  is  fall  of  aad  nairatiTca. 

We  have  had  no  intention,  in  notjioiBg  thia  book  at  pn- 
aent*  to  enter  farther  into  ita  ohanelar  tlMB  vovld  sutaia 
usin.aajingthat  the  anthor  haa  afa  nek  the  riahaat  mm  ia 
powerful  narratire  yet  naeiplored,  and  hv  traalid  it  aort 
•kUfoUy. 
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A  TALE  OF  CIECUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE, 

By  William  Hurtow. 


PABT  I. 

Checbilt  Bbone  the  bright  sun,  one  morni  ng  in  the 
month  of  Mftrch,  18 — .  The  roof  of  every  bnilding  in  the 
ooanfy  town  of  ■,  and  the  ooixutrj  for  mile«  around, 

waa  lit  up  by  its  welcome  beams.  For  weeks  prcvioosly 
the  weather  had  bSen  cold,  dark,  and  tempestuous;  and  the 
exhilarating  change  to  a  placid,  mild,  cloudless  day,  was 
of  itaelf  sufficient  to  create  feelings  of  grateful  joy  in  every 
bosom.  But  few,  indeed,  in  the  town  to  which  we  allude, 
gaye  a  moment's  thought  to  the  weather.  Men,  women, 
and  children — rich  and  poor,  old  and  young — ^were  alike 
filled  with  emotions  so  powerful  and  absorbings  that  ordi- 
nary business  of  all  kinds  was  that  morning  at  an  abso- 
lute stand-stfll.  The  streets  leading  to  the  court-house 
had  been  thronged  Arom  daybreak  by  masses  of  people, 
and  at  every  few  doors  throughout  the  town,  groups  were 
eagerly  talking  together*  with  grave  and  anxious  counte- 
naooes;  and  even  the  ragged  street  urchins  suspended  their 
usual  occupations,  to  thrust  their  shaggy  heads  among  the 
aduTts,  in  order  to  listen,  open-eyed  and  mouthed,  to  the 
observations  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  speakers.  Every- 
body's face,  mofe  or  less,  wore  an  important  expression; 
■ome  looked  veiy  knowing  and  m3r8terious — some  very  sad 
and  sympathising — others, filled  with  impatient  excitement, 
not  satisfied  to  stand  long  in  any  one  position,  ran  chat- 
tering fi-om  place  to  place,  asking  questions  of  every  neigh- 
bour and  townsman  they  met,  and  hardly  waiting  for 
answers  ere  they  themselves  delivered  oracular  judgments 
on  the  very  points  they  had  just  queried.  But  the  air  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  was  decidedly  that  of  intense 
interest  and  emriostty  about  some  question  at  near  issue. 

Meanwhile  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  from  spring- 
carts  to  noblemen's  carriages,  came  rattling  into  the  town 
from  nearly  every  burgh  and  village  within  many  miles;  iu 
some  instanoes  parties  oame  expressly  for  the  ocoaaion 
frt)m  places  a  hundred  or  more  miles  distant.  Numerous 
pedestrians  also  oame  hurrying  in  along  with  them. 

Evidently  some  event  of  a  nature  sufficiently  powerful 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  entire  population  of  the  dis- 
trict was  about  to  take  place.  That  it  was  not  an  elec- 
tion was  obvious,  from  the  entire  absence  of  all  party 
wrangling  or  display.  The  assizes  were  then  holding, 
and  this  was  their  third  day.  Assuredly  this  mere  fact  in  it- 
self could  not  account  for  a  tithe  of  the  commotion  ex- 
hibited In  the  public  mind ;  but,  in  a  word,  a  certain  trial 
at  them,  which  was  that  morning  to  commence,  was  the 
banajide  and  sole  cause  which  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
every  one.  A  powerful  posse  of  officers  of  justice  and 
spetHal  constables  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  county- 
hall;  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  great  doors  were  opened,  and 
the  public  admitted.  A  tremendous  rush  ensued,  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  inunense  building  was  crammed  to  suffo- 
cation. FravioB^y  to  this,  above  three  hundred  of  the 
most  respsataUe  tahabitiiits  had  been  privately  admitted 
from  the  baok  entrance  by  ticket  issued  to  them  previously , 
for  the  express  purpose.  The  galleries  were  thickly 
thronged  with  elegantly  dressed  ladies,  and  numbers  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  In  focti  nearly  all  the  rank  and 
VOL.  xn. — ^iro.  cxou. 


fashion  of  the  county  were  present.  The  people  in  the 
streets  had  fully  anticipated  thai  the  accused  would  be 
brought  to  the  court-house  by  the  f^ront  entrance,  and  there* 
fore  they  should  have  at  least  a  chanoe  of  obtaining  a 
glimpse  of  her  person;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed^ 
as  she  had  been  quietly  introduced  into  the  back  part  of  the 
building,  some  hours  previously,  in  consequence  of  a  pni* 
dent  arrangement  of  the  authorities. 

In  another  hour  the  judge  was  seated,  the  accused  placed 
at  the  bar,  the  jury  sworn,  and  all  formal  preliminaries 
preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  trial  duly  got  through. 
When  the  prisoner  was  brought  into  court,  all  noise 
merged  into  one  deep-drawn  murmuring  aspiration,  which 
seemed  involuntarily  to  break  from  the  immense  assem- 
bhige,  OS  though  from  one  single  breast.  Every  frame  was 
raised  on  tiptoe — every  neck  stretchedforwardtothe  utmost 
— every  thought  absorbed  in  the  one  desire  to  obtain  a  posi- 
tton  insuring  a  full  view  of  the  "  observed  of  all  observers." 
Many  a  manly  tongue  faltered  an  ejaculation  of  sincere 
pity;  many  a  gentle  heart  quickly  palpitated;  many  a 
lovely  eye  filled  with  the  tear  of  sweet  humanity,  when  the 
prisoner  stood  folly  revealed  to  public  view.  In  not  a  few 
instanoes  the  spectators  turned  to  each  other  to  express  in 
a  few  pithy  words  their  individual  impression  of  the 
moment. 

**  God  help  her  this  day  !*'  exclaimed  a  tall,  burly  far- 
mer; his  bold,  honest  face  unequivocally  working  with 
emotion. 

"  Amen!'*  murmured  a  bald  gentleman  at  his  elbow, 
furtively  wiping  away  a  tear-drop  as  he  spoke.  **  Amen! 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart!" 

"Puir  bairn!"  said  a  Scotchwoman,  'Hhey  say  she  is 
an  Irish  lassie,  wi*  nayther  kith  nor  kin  to  stan'  by  her 
at  sic  an  awfu*  time." 

'*Eh,  what?  Irish  is  shef  cried  an  old  lady,  whose 
rich  brogue  left  no  one  in  doubt  what  countrywonian  she 
was  herself.  **  The  Holy  Virgin  save  the  party  craythur 
thin,  see  l!  Och,  boderation  to  the  mnrderin*  villains!  an* 
isii't  it  a  bumin'  shame  to  see  all  them  big-wigged  old 
vagrems  lay  in'  thir  heads  together  jist  to  hang  a  poor  Irish 
girl  as  never  harmed — " 

**  Silence!''  thundered  an  officer  of  the  oourt. 

'*  Silence  is  it  ye  would  have,  ye  scaieorow  spalpeen? 
Eaix,  thin,  will  I  not  spake  the  word  when  I  see  my  poor 
dear  counthry woman — " 

''Silence  there  —  silence  this  moment!"  thundered 
several  officials. 

While  perfect  order  is  being  restored,  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  speak  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  prisoner. 
She  was,  indeed,  a  young  Irish  lady,  simply  attired  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  and  her  age  might  be  about  twenty— 
certainly  not  more.  She  was  tall,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  the  elegance  and  grace 
of  her  form  and  demeanour  were  conspicuous.  Her  auburn 
hair,  upon  which,  as  if  in  mockery  of  woe,  the  golden  sun- 
beams played  with  mellowed  radiance,  was  partly  gathered 
in  massive  folds  upon  the  top  of  her  head,  and  partly  hung 
down  in  rich  tresses.    Her  features  were  not  what,  in  the 
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parlance  of  tlie  world,  would  bo  designatodbeautifhl,  for  the/ 
were  by  no  means  regular;  jet  her  eyes  were  those  large, 
dark,  all-expressive  blue  orbs,  and  hef  fbr^head  was  one 
of  the  lofty,  ample  proportions  which  we  so  often  find  cha^ 
racleristic  of  her  intellectual  countrywomen.  It  was  very 
easy  to  conceive  that  in  her  happier  days  she  was  a  fine 
type  of  Erin's  daughters — a  warm-hearted,  open-souled, 
merry,  happy,  betritchtng,  loveablo  young  creature,  who 
irresistibly  attracted  ^on  by  her  transparent  goodness,  and 
who  Would,  were  you  at  all  a  kindred  spirit,  become  your 
Ibmiliar  friend  ere  you  had  sat  an  hour  by  her  side  from 
your  first  introduction.  But,  alas!  we  have  only  to  de- 
Icribe  her  as  she  how  is.  Her  features  are  deadly  pale, 
htt  ejres  unnaturally  luminous  and  enlarged,  her  lips  quiver- 
ing, her  hands  tightly  pressed  before  her.  On  her  entrance, 
lier  features  were  composed,  and  she  walked  with  a  steady 
Mep  to  the  dock,  and  when  placed  there,  lilled  her  head,  and 
gate  a  i'apid  glance  round  at  the  agitated  sea  of  human 
contitenanoes ;  but  almost  instantly  shrank,  as  it  seemed, 
^ithih  herself,  clasped  her  hands  convnlsively  together, 
and  uttered  a  prayer  to  Q^od,  while  a  flash  of  scarlet  shame 
inarked  her  flesh.  This  passed  away  quickly  as  it  came, 
and  in  its  stead  a  marble  whiteness  permanently  ensued. 
One,  two,  thnie  tear-drops  sloivly  rolled  down  her  pallid 
cheeks;  but  she  wiped  them  away,  and  shed  nom(»*e.  Near 
to  her  sat  her  counsel,  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  well 
knotrh  as  a  gifted  and  most  successfbl  pleader.  He  was 
knxiously  jpotiug  orer  his  brief  and  gkncing  at  his 
notes. 

What  was  ^he  crime  With  which  this  interesting  young 
fet^ature  stood  chargetl  ?  Morder! — committed  under 
the  most  mysterious  and  inexplicable  circumstances. 

1?he  jury  having  been  impanneled,  the  indictment  read, 
&c.,  the  trial  opened  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
Sergeant  Drake,  making  a  circumstantial  relation  of  the 
whole  afiuir — detailed,  of  course,  to  suit  his  own  position. 
We  will  very  briefly  give  the  substance  of  it  as  follows: — 

For  many  years,  Sir  James  Fahshawe^  a  barobet  of 
iincicht  family  and  large  estates,  had  resided  at 


Abbey,  about  seven  miles  from  the  county  town.  He  was 
a  widower,  and  had  but  one  child,  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished daughter,  who,  upon  his  decease  (she  then  being 
just  twenly-one  years  of  age),  became  sole  possessor  of 
his  properly,  and  also  continued  to  dwell  at  the  same  place. 
Shortly  after  her  fiilher's  death,  Miss  Fanshawe  benevo- 
lently adopted  as  her  companion  a  distant  relative — a  high- 
bom  young  Irish  lady,  named  Eveleen  O'Keill,  who  had 
just  been  left,  not  merely  fortuneless,  but  a  totally  friend- 
less orphan.  Well,  this  orphan  cousin,  this  dependant, 
this  prisoner  at  the  bal",  how  did  she. evince  her  gratitude? 
Why,  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months — in  whicK 
interval  Miss  Fanshawe  had  made  lA  willt  Uavinc^her 
Wtst  property  to  EtfUen,  in  ease  she  herself  should  die 
unmarried — she  murdered  her  benefactress  ! 

A  thrill  of  hotror  at  this  part  of  the  narration  passed 
through  the  hearers;  and  when  it  subsided,  Sergeant  Drake 
resumed  by  sayingthat,  revolting  and  almost  incredible  as  the 
act  might  seem,  he  should  bring  forward  such  witnesses  and 
such  a  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence  as  wouM  ptove) 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  prisoner  committed 
the  awful  deed— doubtless  principally  instigated  by  know- 
ing of  the  existence  of  the  will  in  her  favour.  In  pur- 
Buance  of  his  painful  duty,  he  should  now  call  hift  first 
witness. 

Thomas  Cooper,  being  sworn,  deposed  that  for  tWeaty* 


two  years  he  was  butler  and  confidential  hoase-starird  to 
the  late  Sir  James  Fanshawe  and  his  daughter.  Knev 
the  latter  from  an  infant  in  arms.  Knew  the  prisoDcr  it 
the  bar  perfectly  well.  She  resided,  in  the  qvslih  of 
intimate  companion,  with  his  late  mistress.  The  last  time 
he  saw  the  latter  alive  was  about  ten  o'clock  of  the  27th 
day  of  July.  She  was  then  at  supper  with  the  prifioner, 
and  appeared  very  cheerful. 

Sergeant  Drake:  *'  How  did  the  prisoner  appear f" 

Witness:  "Very  remarkably  melancholy." 

Here  Mr.  Collins,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  hastily 
rose,  and  olMenring  that  be  could  not  permit  his  leataed 
brother  to  mislead  the  jury  by  laying  stress  oa  a  mstter 
which  he  wotdd  vouch  was  not  at  all  an  mmsoal  one,  pro- 
ceeded to  cross-examine  the  witness.  He  wished  to  ksov 
whether  the  latter  had  never  before  aeen  the  prisoner  ci- 
hibit  as  depressed  A  manner? 

Witness:  "  Certainly,  several  times;  althoogh  geaenU/ 
she  was  of  a  merry,  cheerfbl  disposition." 

Witness  resumed  his  deposition  by  saying  that  a  few 
minutes  after  Ibur  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  tha  28th  «f 
July,  he  was  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  repeated  rioioii 
screams,  issuing  apparently  from  the  aleeping-roanoflui 
mistress*  In  great  alarm,  he  partially  dressed^  and  har- 
ried, as  quickly  as  he  possibly  could,  towards  that  room.  Tbt 
door  stood  slightly  ajah^  and,  poshing  it  smartiv  opeO|  he 
crossed  the  threshold,  aud  was  horrified  by  what  he  imme- 
diately saw.  On  the  caTpet,  by  the  aide  of  the  bed,  lij 
the  body  of  his  mistress,  in  her  night-dress^  bathed  hi  blooi 
Kneeling  close  by  lier  was  the  prisons  at  the  bar,  with 
her  left  hand  resting  on  his  mistress's  bosom,  and  her  right 
uplifted  with  a  small  drawn  dagger,  which  was  appamtlj 
about  to  be  plunged  in  his  mistress's  body.  Both  the 
dagger  and  the  hand  which  held  it  were  dripping  with 
blood. 

A  shuddi^  of  horror  agituted  the  whole  court  at  thii 
part  of  the  deposition;  and  the  accused  sank  her  head  he* 
tween  her  hands,  groaning   esvily. 

Mr.  Collins :  "  Will  you  here  describe  the  enaei  poetioa 
in  which  your  mistress  lay  when  yon  fifsi  saw  her  V* 

Witness:  **  She  was  stretched  out  upon  her  baekt  her 
knees  drawn  up  wtAe  height  {h>m  the  carpet,  which,  heia^ 
a  loose  one,  was  ruffled  on  a  heap  Und^  abd  anond  her, 
as  though  a  great  struggle  had  token  place.  Her  head 
lay  on  one  side,  with  the  right  cheek  restii^  on  the  carpet, 
and  her  hair  was  torn  from  underneath  her  bap^  and  hoaf 
backward  over  her  head." 

Mr.  Collins:  **  You  say  that  the  prisoner  wte  kneeliaf 
by  her  side,  and  holding  a  dagger,  whieii  yon  theeght  she 
was  about  plunging  in  yo^r  mistress 'a  bMatP*' 

Witness:  "Yes." 

Mr.  Collins:  "  And  there  was  ituitesaflieientdayiightftt 
you  to  see,  with  perfect  distinctnesi^  the  MgeOls  you  have 
described  t" 

Witness:  "Yes." 

Mr.  Collins:  "Now»  str^  onyo^r  oaih)  wM te peinl ef 
that  dagger  directed  downwards?* 

With  consMenible  hesitation,  the  witMsi  ^OnftiHd  that 
he  couM  not  speak  poBitively  ill  thi*  tetpot/U 

Mr»  OoirmB:  "  Whnt^  tir»  do  yOu  acktaowle^  thai  ?« 
really  are  uncertftin  whether  it  wte  the  Ml  er  tihe  paiat 
of  the  BO-talhsd  dagger  wfakh  {loiliM  deiwmiiifa  t  * 

Witness:  •'Ido!*' 

«<  G^ntlemein  of  tiie  Jury  t  **  ^nteMj  eselmhiied  te  ea^ 
9eli  «yoa  will  HOW  faagiA  te  torn  vi  ite«£  wlifcdv^ 
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denc0  can  be  placed  on  the  erldence  of  ibis  man  ! "  Then 
taming  round  to  the  agitated  and  confuned  bntler,  he  cried, 
In  toncH  of  the  profoundeat  contempt  and  indignation, 
«•  Go  on,  sir!  goon!" 

After  a  pause,  the  witness  proceeded  to  relate  that,  on 
his  adTanoin|[^  nearer,  the  prisoner,  who  before  seemed  on- 
avare  of  his  presence,  started  to  her  feet,  dropped  the 
dagger  on  the  carpet,  and  uttered  a  scream.  Then,  ere 
be  had  time  to  speak,  she  stepped  nearer,  and,  falling  upon 
her  knees,  clasped  her  hands,  and  looking  up  to  him,  said, 
"  *  Have  mercy  upon  me  !  *  These  were  the  exact  words 
and  she  repeated  them  once  or  twice.'* 

3Ir.  Collins:  "Wlien  you  heard  the  screams  which 
first  alarmed  you,  by  whom  did  you  suppose  them  to  be 
uttered  f  " 

"Witness:  "By  my  mistress/' 

Mr.  Collins:  "Whysof" 

Witness:  "  Because  they  appeared  to  proceed  from  her 
bed- room.'* 

Mr.  CoUins:  «0h,  that  is  all!  Very  well.  Now, 
when  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  uttered  a  scream  in  yonr  pre- 
sence, could  you  distinguish  the  slightest  difference  In 
aound  between  it  and  the  screams  you  heard  when  in  your 
own  room  t " 

The  witnew  continuing  silent,  the  counsel  reiterated — 

"  On  yonr  solemn  oath,  sir,  answer  me  ! " 

Witness:  "I  could  not." 

Mr.  Collins:  "  Then  you  distinctly  admit  that,  for  aught 
jou  know,  the  screams  you  heard  from  first  to  last  might 
be,  and  most  probably  were,  uttered  by  the  prisoner  only  f  " 

Witness:  "  I  dO:" 

Mr.  Collins:  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  hare  heard, 
^nd  will  not  forget  this.     Proceed,  sir." 

Witness  stated  in  continuation,  that,  **  immediately  after 
the  prisoner  had  spoken  the  words  he  had  repeated,  sererai 

of  his  fellow-servants,  and  also  Lord  G^ ^  (a  visitor  at 

tbe  Abbey),  came  in,  having  also  been  alarmed  by  the 
acreams.  The  body  was  quite  warm,  and  lift;,  apparently, 
had  been  extinct  ouly  a  few  minutes," 

It  is  sufficient  if  we  present  the  more  important  parts 
of  the  entire  evidenoe  which  fiillowed,  in  a  consecutive 
form.  It  appeared,  then,  that  when  the  butler  was  joined 
by  the  parties  above  mentioned,  Evelecn  was  still  on  her 
knees;  but  that  on  their  entrance  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and,  clasping  her  hands,  vented  wild  ejaculations  of  terror 
•nd  despair.  Yet,  on  then  being  taxed  point-blank  with 
having  committed  the  deed,  she  denied  it  with  the  most 
vehemeot  and  solemn  asseverations  of  her  entire  innocence, 
which,  however,  so  ftur  from  being  believed,  only  induced 
the  parties  present  to  express  their  still  firmer  conviction 
that  she  had  murdered  her  benefactress,  and  was  thus  de- 
tected in  the  act.  Eventually,  overeome  by  tlie  damning 
nature  of  appearances  against  ber,  tlie  wretched  girl  fell 
down  on  her  knees  once  more,  and,  with  sobs  and  screams, 
Incoherently  prayed  fbr  mercy,  alternately  addressing  God 
and  them— yet  still  protesting  her  innocence  with  fraatie 
gestlonlations.    Nobody  believed  her. 

No  tiflse  waa  lost  m  naking  a  atriet  aad  well-^oodnoted 
exaninatSon  of  tiM  apartnent;  aad  the  result  waa  that 
MveMl  most  titraatdhiary  natters  vera  breaght  to  light. 
The  bed  ia  which  the  ill-iated  lady  had  slept  was  completely 
•atnrated  witii  blopd,  and  the  sbeeta  tumbled  and  twisted 
in  a  waf  tiiai  ckariy  af  idcaoed  that  aba  must  have 
Ibagiit  tiafd  vitb  Ike  mnrderw .  By  pnsbing  the  eortaiaa 
mUh  Vm  Fanshawe  ovMntA  the  pvU  of  a  bd^  hnf-] 


ing  in  her  own  maid's  room,  and  so  summon  her  at  any 
moment  she  required.  This  bell-pull  was  found  carefully  tied 
round  the  adjoining  bed-post,  completely  out  of  the  sleeper'a 
reach.  This  apparently  indicated  two  important  facts: — 
first,  that  the  murder  must  have  been  a  deliberately-planned 
aifitir ;  secondly,  that  It  must  have  been  committed  by  some 
one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  apartment.  On  the 
victim's  body  being  examined,  it  was  found  that  she  waa 
stabbed  in  nine  different  parts;  and  her  hands  and 
arms  were  also  gashed  in  many  places,  in  a  way  that 
showed  how  desperately  she  must  have  fought  fbr  life. 
On  the  bed  was  found  a  very  large  lock  of  hiur,  torn  up 
by  the  roots.  This  hair  was  at  first  thought  to  be  Miss 
Fanshawe's  own;  but,  on  examination,  none  was  torn  from 
her  head,  neither  did  the  lock  correspond  in  the  least  with 
hers,  cither  in  colour  or  length.  This  was  also  the  case 
with  Eveleen;  and,  after  a  most  patient  investigation  at 
the  inquest,  all  concerned  unanimously  admitted  the  inex- 
plicable fact  that  this  lock  of  woman's  hair  was  neithe? 
the  murdered  lady  *s  nor  that  of  the  accused.  Conse« 
quently,  and  no  less  evidently,  there  must  have  been  an  ac- 
complice in  the  crime;  and  this  female  accomplice,  it  was 
conjectured,  had  been  deprived  of  the  lock  of  hair  from 
her  head  by  Miss  Fanshawe  grasping  it  in  the  agony  of 
the  death-struggle,  for  great  violence  must  have  been  ex« 
erted  to  tear  it  up  by  the  roots. 

The  dagger  by  which  the  deed  had  been  committed  no 
witness  even  pretended  to  have  previously  seen  in  the  pos- 
session of  Evelecn.    This,indeed,was  not  a  great  stambling- 
block,  as  she  might  have  had  fifty  daggers,  and  nobody 
have  been  the  wiser.     But  the  single  circumstance  of  the 
existence  of  the  lock  of  hair,  which  could  not,  by  any 
stretch  of  conscience,  be  affirmed  to  be  either  the  murdered 
lady's  or  that  of  the  accused,  wosadmitted  tobeasignal  proof 
that  another  had  aided  the  latter  to  effect  the  deed.     Who 
was  that  other!    Kot  a  vestige  of  Iter  presence,  beyond 
that  meutioned,  could  be  discovered ;  and  no  stranger, 
neither  woman  nor  man,  had  been  6cen,fur  days  previously 
to  the  murder,  about  the  Abbey  or  its  neighbourhood.    In 
fact,  up  to  the  time  of  the  trial,  not  an  atom  of  intelligence, 
pointing  out  the  unknown,  was   obtained.     The  exami- 
nation of  the  Abbey  had  proved  that  the  object  of  the  mur- 
derer could  not  have  been  that  of  ordinary  robbery  or 
plunder,  for  no  article,  from  the  most  valuable  to  the  most 
trivial,  was  mii'hing  or  had  been  removed  from  its  place. 
This   circumstance,  to  the  apprehcnbion  of  the  pablie 
geoeially,  tended  the  further  to  fix  the  guilt  on  Evelecn  ; 
for  Miss  Faubhawe's  will  was  found,  bequeathing  the  whole 
of  her  j.r(.i)Lrty  to  Evelecn,  \>ho  frankly  avowed  that  th^ 
knew  of  it!  tvUUncc,  Mlsb  Fanshawe  hanng  shewn  it  to  her 
some  time  previously.    This  declaration,  in  the  minds  of  most 
people,  reniovcd  the  last  lingering  thought  they  miglit  have 
entertained  that  Evelecn  was,  by  a  barepossibility,innocent; 
for  they  argued  that  it  was  positively  tantamount  to  a 
confeshi(m  that  her  knowledge  of  the  will's  existence  waa 
the  motive  which  induced  her  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  which, 
but  fur  the   providential  circumstance  of  the  victim's 
screams  being  heard,  she  would  probably  liave  succeeded 
in  doing  in  a  manner  sufficiently  secret  to  have  avoided 
suspicion. 

On  the  inquest,  Eveleen  herself  gave  the  following  ro- 
luntary  explanation  of  the  position  in  which  she  was 
fbnnd: — 

"  I  was  aroused,"  said  she,  "  from  my  sleep,  by  bearing 
wbat  I  oonoeirad  tobeaatniggle^  mini^witJiaiMlMred 
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screams,  going  on  in  the  sleeping-ap&rtment  of  Miss  Fan- 
sbawe.  I  listened,  and  hearing  a  scream  still  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  also  what  I  thonght  to  be  a  cry  for  help,  I 
hesitated  not  a  moment  in  hurrying  towards  the  room. 
As  I  approached  the  door,  which  was  at  the  end  of  a  long 
corridor,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sleeping- 
room  of  any  one  else,  my  own  cliamber  being  the  nearest  to 
it,  /  h€ard  what  I  thought  to  he  the  voices  of  individwjdt 
hvanriedly  converting  ;  bat  when  I  reached  the  door,  which 
Miss  Fanshawe  never  locked,  I  fonnd  it  slightly  open;  and, 
on  entering,  discovered  her  lifeless  body  on  the  floor,  in  a  pool 
of  blood.  There  were  no  persons  visible  in  the  room.  I 
screamed  repeatedly  at  the  sight,  and,  in  dreadful  agitation, 
sank  on  my  knees,  and  then  fell  across  the  body,  by  which 
I  became  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  my  dear,  mnrdered 
friend,  whom  I  loved  as  myself.  On  arising,  I  happened 
to  sec  a  dagger,  and  lifted  it  np  by  the  end  of  the  blade, 
hardly  knowing  what  I  did.  At  this  moment  the  butler 
entered  the  room." 

The  whole  of  the  above  and  additional  evidence  was 
fully  sustained  and  gone  through;  and  then,  amidst  a 
breathless  silence,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  arose.  In 
a  most  lucid  and  masterly  manner  did  he  address  the 
jury  in  a  speech  of  three  hours.  Kot  a  quibble  did 
he  attempt,  nor  did  he  make  a  single  effort  to  avail 
himself  of  any  legal  mystification.  He  soberly  ad- 
dressed the  jury  as  men  of  common  sense.  He  told 
them  he  scorned  to  work  upon  their  feelings,  when  he  well 
knew  that  an  unvarnished  appeal  to  their  reason  would 
not  and  could  not  fail  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  trying  his  client  on  a  charge  which  the  yerj 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  clearly  proved  she  was  inno- 
cent of.  What  were  the  simple  facts  of  the  ease  f  They 
were  these: — Some  person  or  persons  unknown,  did,  early 
on  a  certain  morning,  inhumimly  murder  Miss  Fanshawe 
in  her  bed -room.  Eveleen  O'Neill,  the  person  who  slept 
nearest  to  her,  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  hearing  what  she 
conceived  to  be  a  struggle  going  on  in  the  sleeping-room  of 
Miss  Fanshawe.  On  this,£veleen  instantly  hurried  towards 
it.  She  found  the  door,  which  Aliss  Fanshawe  was  in  the 
habit  of  simply  latching,  slightly  ajar, and, pushing  it  open, 
walked  in,  and  was  horrified  by  beholding  her  beloved 
friend  extended  on  the  carpet  a  mangled  corpse.  The 
terrible  shock  of  the  sight  so  overcame  Eveleen  that  she 
gave  several  loud  screams;  and  after  vainly  looking  round 
for  the  murderer  or  murderers,  she  sank,  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  on  her  knees,  by  the  side  of  her  whom  she  had,  in  her 
own  emphatic  words,  "loved  as  her  own  life."  In  doing  this 
she  happened  to  &11  across  the  body,  and  so  became  dabbled 
with  blood ;  and,  seeing  the  fatal  instrument  of  death  lying 
in  a  pool  of  blood,  she,  in  the  dreadfbl  agitation  of  the 
moment,  picked  it  up  by  the  extremity  of  the  blade,  and 
unconsciously  held  it  raised  with  her  right  hand.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  butler,  alarmed  by  the  screams 
vented  by  Eveleen  when  she  first  discovered  the  atrocious 
deed,  came  in,  and,  as  he  had  deposed,  beheld  her  kneeling 
with  the  dagger  uplifted  in  a  manner  which,  either  from 
wilfiil  perversion,  or  confUsion  of  memory,  he  states  he 
thought  indicated  that  it  was  about  to  be  plunged  into 
the  victim's  body  anew.  Nothing  could  be  more  mani- 
festly absurd  and  false  than  this  statement,  since  the 
dagger,  as  already  stated,  was  upheld  by  the  point,  and 
not  the  hilt ;  and  the  jury  would  remembo'  the  witness  had 
clearly  admitted  that  he  could  not  gainsay  that  fact.  More- 
over, Miss  Fanshawe  was  abeady  quite  dead,  and  probably 


had  been  so  for  ten  minutes.  On  balding  the  batle,  Ere- 
leen  rose  to  her  feet,  let  the  dagger  fiUl,  uttered  a  scresm, 
sank  on  her  knees  again,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  twice 
exclaimed  *'  Have  mercy  on  me  !"  ijid  when  the  otker 
witnesses  came  in  and  taxed  her  with  the  guilt,  she,  of 
coarse,  vehemently  denied  it,  and  fell  on  her  knees,  im- 
ploring mercy  from  God  and  man.  Now  these  actioni 
and  these  words,  which — ^by  what  he  ooald  not  hdp  desig- 
nating as  remarkable  an  instance  of  general  stopiditj  snd 
obstinate  perversion  of  the  obvious  nature  of  a  simple  ftd, 
that  he  ever^knew-^had  been  construed  into  nndoQbted 
proofi)  that  she  was  the  guilty  party.  What  astonishiog 
stolidity  !  What  narrow-minded,  shameful  aignmcDt ! 
What  wilful,  cruel,  wicked  blindness !  Why,  sutel;  he 
need  not  tell  intelligent  men  like  those  be  had  the  hoooar 
to  address,  that  what  Eveleen  did  and  sM  throoghoat  was 
nothing  but  what  was  perfectly  natnnl,  and  rightly  i^ 
preciable  by  the  dullest  intellect  that  viewed  it  in  a  right 
light.  When  the  batler  entered,  the  thonght  that  he 
would,  seemg  her  in  the  position  she  waa  in,  entertaio  the 
false  opinion  of  her  which  subsequent  events  proved  he 
actually  did—this  awful  thoaght  shot  like  lightmng 
through  her  brain;  and  she  arose,  dropped  the  weapon, 
screamed,  and,  in  the  stnnnlng,  bewildering  agitation  of 
the  moment,  terrified  and  beside  herself  with  diuy  dread, 
even  fell  on  her  knees,  crying  for  mercy  from  him  whom 
she  had  never  harmed.  This  was  construed,  by  the  stolid 
being  she  addressed,  into  proof  positive  of  conscious  guilt. 
Others  entered,  and  joined  him  in  the  same  opinion.  What 
was  the  result  t  Distracted  beyond  measure,  the  poor 
girl  protested  her  entire  innocence,  and  fervently  appealed 
to  the  great  God  who  knew  it.  Only  the  more  did  tbom 
around  harden  their  hearts^-only  the  more  savagilj  did 
they  tax  her  witli  the  crime.  In  an  agony  amounting  to 
delirium,  she  then  frantically  called  alternately  on  God 
and  man  for  mercy.  The  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  her 
^supplication,  and,  in  His  own  good  time,  will  ansrer  it; 
but  as  to  her  fellow-beings,  their  scomfnl  incrednlitj  only 
waxed  stronger  ;  and  better  had  she  appealed  to  the  hes^ 
of  the  forest  than  to  them  !* 

[At  this  part  of  the  powerful  address  of  the  oonnsel,  a 
murmur  of  admiration  and  assent  heaved  the  body  of  the 
court;  and  men  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  their  eyes  were 
opened  for  the  first  time  to  the  construction  which  thsy 
had  heard  him  put  upon  the  action  and  words  of  the  aeeaaed. 
As  to  the  prisoner  herself,  she  furtively  lifted  op  her  bead,  asd 
sighing  deeply,  let  it  fall  again.  Mr.  CoUIos  wu  not  slow 
to  perceive  the  fiivourable  turn  he  had  already  snooeedsd 
in  giving  the  defence;  and  he  resumed,  with  a  warmth  asd 
enthusiasm  which  for  once  was  perfectly  unfeigned,  aad 
with  an  indignation  he  really  felt.  As  before,  we  will  gira 
the  salient  parts  of  his  address,  premising  only  that  he 
appeared  to  foi^get,  m  his  seal,  the  declaration  with  which 
he  had  set  out,  that  he  should  not  appeal  at  all  to  the  oers 
feelings  of  the  juiy.] 

He  solemnly  avowed  before  the'whole  eourt  that,  en  his 
sacred  honour,  he,  from  the  bottom  of  his  seal,  Biwif 
believed  his  injured  client  to  be  as  tnnooent  of  tbelbel  deed 
with  which  she  was  ehaiged  as  the  venerable  and  aprighl 


*  We  may  just  remind  the  reader  that  the  entire  statMcittf 
the  counsel  so  far,  waa  preciady  the  defence  made  Iqr  £vck*> 
herself  at  the  inquest.  Not  one  there  hdieved  her ;  aad  whcs 
she  repeated  it  to  a  certain  fanctionaiy  who  risited  ha  ia  pnaa* 
he  atendy  rebuked  her,  and  bade  her  heap  no  man  Usson  hern*!' 
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jaJge  prenUing  over  the  trial,     lie  bad  told  them  the 
plaioy  anraniisbod  trath»  in  desGribin«;^as  delivered  from 
her  own  lips^the  explanation  of  the  sitnation  in  which 
she  was  foncd.    Tes,  he  had  told  them  the  tmth,  the  whole 
trathf  and  nothing  bnt  the  trnth ;  and  he  would  renture  to 
affirm  that  whoevor,  after  hearing  it,  still  harboured  any 
opinion  of  Ereleen  0'  Neill  other  than  that  she  was  one  of  the 
most  injured  and  innocent  of  her  sex  that  ever  was  placed 
at  the  bar  of  justioe—whoerer  beliered,  or  pretended  to 
believe  ^for  he  did  not  think  the  reality  of  such  belief  pos- 
sible) that  she  was  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge^ 
must  be  utterly  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong.     But  such  observations  as  that  which  had  just 
escaped  him  wcro  not  addressed  to  the  honest  and  honour- 
able British  jury  before  him.     No  !    He  felt  that,  did  he 
now  sit  down  without  saying  another  word,  his  client 
would  be  triumphantly  acquitted,  to  the  heartfelt  joy  of  all 
good  men.    Tet,  nevertheless,  he  would  show  further  the 
folly  and  the  grave  crime  of  which  society  had  been  guilty 
in  placing  that  lady  in  such  a  position  as  they  now  beheld 
her  in.     He  also  wished  to  give  them  a  pithy  sample  of  the 
effect  of  judging  by  circumstantial  evidence  alone.  Granted, 
then,  that  he  had  demonstrated,  to  any  reasonable  person's 
satisfaction,  that  Eveleen  had  been  most  falsely  accused, 
he  would  still  prove  how  miserably  futile  and  baseless  were 
the  arguments  which  had  been  that  day  adduced  in  support 
of  the  cruel  charge.    They  had  heard  it  roundly  asserted 
that  the  presumable  motive  which  had  indueed  her  to 
commit  the  alleged  deed  was  that  of  avarice— insomuch 
as  »ho  knew  she  would  succeed,  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Fansbawe,  to  that  lady's  e8tat<*s.    Now,  supposing  that  such 
an  infernal  desire  as  that  of  murdering  her  benefactress  on 
that  account  had  entered  her  head,  would  any  one  of  com- 
mon  sense  be  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  she  could  do  it 
in  tho  manner  she  was  reported  to  have  committed  it  ? 
Would  she  have  literally  butchered  Miu  Fansbawe  in  her 
own  bedroom  an  hour  after  sunrise?     Would  she  have 
risen  to  do  this  in  her  night-dress?    Preposterous  !   No : 
had  sho  resolved  on  murder,  it  would  rather  have  been  by 
secret  poison,  or  by  violence  in  some  remote  place.     A  lock 
of  long  black  hair,  which  everybody  admitted  had  been 
freshly  plucked  from  tho  bead  of  a  woman,  was  discovered 
in  the  fatal  bedroom,  and  it  was  proved  to  be  neither  Miss 
Fansbawe' s  nor  the  prisoner's.      Beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt   it  was  from  the  bead  of  the  real  murderess;  but  an 
impenetrable  mysteiy  at  present  shrouded  tbo  latter  from 
human  ken.     God  only  knew  who  she  was,  or  where  she 
wan,  or  what  her  motives  were,  or  how  she  escaped ;  but  it 
was  fair  to  presume  that,  when  she  heard  the  approaching 
footsteps  of  the  accused,  she  fled  by  some  egress,  or  slid 
ont  iinp«*rceived  while  the  latter  was  transfixed  with  horror 
by  what  she  beheld,  and,  in  the  alarm  which  ensued,  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  the  Abbey  without  leaving  a  trace  of  her 
presence.    Perhaps,  added  he,  with  impressive  emphasis, 
perhaps  at  this  very  moment  sho  may  bo  listening  to  the 
feeble  Toice  which  I  am  lifting  up— perhaps  she,  the  real 
murderess,  is  within  a  few  yards  of  the  martyred  one  in 
whose  place  she  ought  to  stand.     If  so— and  it  was  by  no 
means  an  Improbable  or  baseless  fancy,  for  such  things  had 
been,  and  were,  and  would  be — he  fervently  hoped  and 
prajed  that  the  arrow  of  conscience  might  so  pierce  her 
callous  heart  that  she  would  at  once  confess  her  guilt,  and 
not  add  a  moral  murder  to  the  sum  of  her  iniquities. 
£The  court  wm  here  powerlnllj  a^t^ted,  and  the  dense 


man  of  human  heads  swayed  to  and  firo  like  the  heave  of 
ocean's  waves— women  sobbing  hysterically,  men  ejacu- 
lating and  protesting.  Order  being  restored,  Mr.  Collins 
continued.] 

He  would  allnde  to  the  circumstance  that  the  accused 
had  mentioned  that  she  had  heard,  as  she  approached  the 
chamber  of  Miss  Fansbawe,  what  she  conceived  to  be  the 
voices  of  persons  therein.  This  was  rery  important^  as 
it  would  seem  to  indicate  there  must  have  been  two  en- 
gaged in  the  murder ;  but,  at  any  rate,  one  of  them  was 
a  woman  with  long  black  hair,  and  it  was  of  her  he  had 
just  particularly  spoken.  His  learned  brother,  who  had 
addressed  them  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  had  oh' 
scnrely  hinted  the  possibility  that  the  accused  had  a  female 
accomplice.  The  idea  that  a  person  meditating  the  com- 
misuon  of  such  a  great  crime  as  murder,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  undi^ted  possession  of  vast  wealth,  would  en- 
gage another  to  assist  her,  was  one  that  almost  refuted 
itself;  for  was  it  credible  that  the  principal  party  would 
be  so  in&tnated  as  to  place  herself  at  the  mercy  of  a 
hireling,  who  at  any  moment  would  have  it  in  her  power 
to  bring  the  employer  to  justice,  or  wring  from  her  a 
moiety  of,  or  all  the  property,  as  the  price  of  silence  and 
fideli^.  Again,  they  had  been  told  that  the  simple  fact 
of  the  prisoner  frsnkly  admitting  that  she  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  will  in  her  favour  did  much  towards  con- 
vincing people  of  her  guilt,  and  its  motive.  False  reason- 
ing on  false  reasoning.  One  of  the  strongest  moral  proofs 
in  favour  of  the  prisoner's  innocence  was  this  very  act  of 
hers.  She  voluntarily,  and  with  childlike  simplicity,  in- 
formed those  who  were  thirsting  to  rake  np  evidence  to 
consign  her  to  the  gibbet,  that  she  knew  this.  Would 
she  have  done  so  had  she  been  guilty  ?  No  !  she  would, 
above  everything,  have  been  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  she  knew  of  the  will's  existence.  But,  instead  of 
this,  with  the  strong  consciousness  of  innocence  filling  her 
breast,  she  avowed  her  previous  knowledge  of  the  will  the 
instant  it  was  alluded  to. 

He  resumed  by  saying  that  he  could  not  choose  a  more 
solemn  and  fitting  time  and  place  to  say  a  few  words  to 
them  concerning  cii*cumstantial  evidence.  The  cases  in 
which  people  had  been  found  guilty,  and  suffered  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law,  upon  circumstantial  evidence  which 
apparently  placedtheir  guilt  beyond  question,  and  who,  never- 
theless, in  after  years,  were  proved  innocent,  were  so  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  well  authenticated,  that  well  might 
they  startle  and  alarm  the  conscientious  juryman,  and  in- 
duce him  gravely  to  pause  ere  he  recorded  his  conviction 
of  the  guilt  of  any  fellow-being,  on  any  circumstantial  evi- 
dence whatever.  Well  might  it  be  said,  **  better  acquit  ten 
rogues  than  hang  one  honest  man  ;"  and,  for  his  own  part, 
were  he  a  juryman  who  had  declared  an  individual  guilty 
of  a  capital  offence,  and  then  were  that  individual  proved 
innocent  after  execution,  he  should  never  know  a  moment's 
happiness  again.  But,  so  far  as  his  client  was  concerned, 
he  might  consider  such  appalling  instances  of  the  fallibi- 
lity of  human  judgment  unnecessary  to  be  dilated  upon ; 
although  he  thought  he  was  discharging  a  duty  to  man- 
kind to  make  the  observations  concerning  circumstantial 
evidence  which  he  had  done,  for  they  might  operate  pro- 
videntially in  favour  of  unfortunate  creatures  falsely  ac- 
cused in  time  to  come. 

After  alluding  to  the  evidence  of  some  witnesses  he  had 
called,  who  proved  how  deep  an  attachment  Eveleen  had  ever 
manifested  towards  Miss  Faosbawei  he  condaded  with  a 
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grind  perorAtioB.  Wheii  h«  looked,  uid  be,  at  tLe  amiable 
joaag  laJjr  wbom  it  wag  alike  his  pride  and  duty  that  daj 
to  defend,  he  coald  hardly  contain  the  indignation  which 
be  felt  Let  all  who  heard  him,  endcavoor  to  conceive  a 
ihoosandth  part  of  the  agony  she  had  endnrad  for  many 
dreary  past  months!  He  coald  not  in  his  heart  bat  cry 
shame,  bnming  shame,  on  those  who  had  cansed  her — a 
friendless  orphan  in  a  strange  land— to  be  mercilessly  im- 
mured in  a  dungeon,  accused  of  the  blackest  crime  of  which 
human  nature  was  capable — her  name  branded,  and  bla- 
loned  forth  from  end  to  end  of  the  kingdom — her  guilt 
openly,  publicly  insisted  upon  by  those  who,  had  they  pos- 
sessed a  grain  of  common* sense^  an  atom  of  proper  feel- 
ing, or  a  spark  of  sweet  humanity  in  their  breasts,  would 
hare  Kvolted  from  such  disgusting  oonduct  Well  did 
he  know  that  the  verdict  of  an  honourable  British  jury 
would,  in  a  few  hours,  proclaim  her  iigured  ianooeace  to 
the  world,  and  restore  her  to  the  fi^eedom  of  socie^;  but 
lei  him  tell  them  thai  no  juiy,  no  society,  no  earthly 
power  whaleTer,  ooukl  ersr  oompenaaie  her  for  the  mentai 
martyrdom  she  had  suffered.  Could  tfao  comii^  verdict 
of  "  Innocent"  restore  the  radiaat,  the  pore,  the  bleesed 
happiness  which  was  crewhile  hers?  CouU  ii  heal  the 
deadly  wounds  of  a  crashed  spirit^  and  bind  up  the  fibres 
of  a  broken  heartt  Gould  it  make  her  oblivious  to  the 
degrading  ignominy  she  had  been  sul^acted  iof  Could 
she  ever  appear  in  public  without  the  whi^ieKd  inuendo, 
the  onriotts  gaaoi  the  uafeeliiv  laugh,  the  ooarve  remark 
or  question,  being  perpetually  passed  in  allusion  to  the 
ordeal  sbs  had  undergone?  Brea  did  she  withdraw  her- 
self entirely  from  the  worl4  when  oould  she  find  a  plaoe 
whitJ^er  the  story  of  her  trial  httd  not  preceded  her,  exag- 
gerated, perohanee,  and  distorted  hr  beyond  the  bonnds  of 
truth?  Or  did  she,  indeed,  find  a  plaee  where  no  one 
knew  her  former  histoiy,  eould  she  ever  taste  human  feli- 
city—oould  she  ever  eigoy  a  single  hour  of  antainted  hap- 
piness more?  Woald  not  the  thought  of  the  past  fiery 
ordeal  intrude  itself  in  the  brightest  scenes,  tuiuii^  her 
jqy  into  gloom,  her  pleasures  into  sorrows,  her  mirth  into 
Sighs,  and  easting  a  mournful  paU  over  all  the  future? 
Yes,  'twas  too  true,  tliat,  come  what  might,  they  bvMd 
one  who  was  lately  a  very  aeoomplished,  fasoinating,  lovely 
young  creature  of  life  and  gladness,  but  whose  expandii^ 
happiness  was  now  withered  in  the  bud^-Hrhose  young  soul 
had  been  steeped  in  the  bbK^keet  wo^  long  before  it  ought 
to  have  known  more  than  what  transitory  sadness  was — 
whose  ^»arklj^g  visions  of  the  golden  future  were  all  over- 
cast with  the  solemn  gloom  of  the  awful  past — ^whose  lof- 
tiest aepirations  would,  lienccforwnrd,  never  dare  to 
look  beyond  the  present  hour — whose  hope,  that  once 
had  painted  earth  in  the  glorious  hues  of  heaveo,  was 
fled  to  return  no  more — and  whose  erery  thooght, : 
whose  every  wish,  whose  every  longing  desire,  would  heooe- 
forth  oentre  in  the  silent  torah,  her  only  phice  of  por^ct 
refilge  from  the  piercing  stings  of  a  pitiless  world  And  \ 
yet,  she  on  whoai  tliis  inconcerrable  misery  and  penalty 
was  charged,  had  never  done  the  least  thing  in  the  sight 
of  man  to  deserve  it — had  never  heedlessly  trod  on  even 
the  poor  earthworm  crawling  beneath  her  fecft;  but  had, 
in  her  brief  span  of  life,  existed  a  pure,  bright  spirit,  shed- 
ding a  halo  of  goodness,  love,  and  joy  en  all  around  her. 
Bfi  odnid  say  no  more;  he  was  hoarse  with  speaking, 
and  bs  tas  truly  aiok  at  heart  with  commenting  on  the 
mcampltiir  the  baeeness  and  cruelty  of  which  his  fidknr^ 
men  were  capablci  exhibited  in  the  innocent  being  on 


whoM  behalf  he  there  stood.  He  talked  not  of  renjieiace 
for  her  mighty  wrongs;  Gk>d  himself  would  avenge  her  is 
he  deemed  fit.  To  the  jury  he  had  but  one  word  more  to 
say,  ere  he  sat  down,  fairly  overpowered  with  the  feelings 
which  choked  his  utterance.  Hcparatlon  for  tbe  pist, 
and  happiness  for  the  future,  were  not  in  their  power  to 
bestow  on  her;  but  thoy  could  arrest  the  further  inflictloa 
of  l^al  injustice  by  doing  that  which  he  knew  Iber  voaU 
iiasten  to  do — by  saying  aloud,  with  one  voice,  one  hart, 
ono  soul — "  We  proclaim  to  the  world  that  she  is  b*!fO- 


cext!" 


At  the  conclusion  of  ifr.  Collins*  speech,  a  bozs  of  sd- 
miration,  and  a  partial  clapping  of  hands,  and  applauding 
cries,  proceeded  from  every  part  of  th*  court.  It  bad 
wrought  a  mighty  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  gtfit- 
est  bulk  of  the  auditory,  for  certainly  a  mnjoritv  of  tbem 
came  into  court  more  than  half  convinced  of  the  prisoner'i 
guilt;  but  these  were  now  converted,  by  the  deftuce  tliey 
had  heard,  into  a  thorough  conviction  of  her  innoeence. 

Sergeant  Drake  briefly  replied,  in  the  sneering,  eanstic 
manner  habitual  to  him.  lie  spoke  of  the  dcfeoee  ss  as 
ingenious  one  enough — in  fact,  a  very  fair  specini«i  of 
legal  acumen  and  eloquence — a  sample  ofwhatackrer 
man  could  do  towards  making  black  white.  But  as  to  sa 
intelligent  jury  being  misled  by  snch  subtle  easuistij,  «mI 
transparent  artifice,  such  simulated  indignatioB,  and  pre- 
tended reliance  on  tlie  truth  of  a  cause  which  the  ipcsker 
himself  well  knew  was  emphatically  a  bad  one,  wss  ai 
idea  no  man  of  sense  would  indulge  In.  HetaphortesI 
argument  and  rhodomontade  disquisitions  would  lot  altff 
stubborn  facts.  As  to  what  the  prisoner  had  beca 
-—as  to  her  former  amiability -^hat  wii  a  Mttff 
entirely  beyond  their  oonsideratioB.  All  tbe  jair  hsd 
to  do  in  the  matter  was  to  be  gcdded  by  the  en- 
rloncc  before  them ;  and  that  evidence  proved  Efdeca 
O'Neill  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  «f  which  she  wai 
charged,  as  clearly  as  it  was  possible  for  hnman  en- 
denee  to  do.  Therefore,  however  patnfiil  it  might  be  is 
their  feelings  as  men,  the  jury,  to  perform  their  dvtr  ts 
Qtody  tlicir  country,  and  themselves,  had  no  altcnative  boi 
to  return  a  verdict  of  guiity.  He  ooaM  not  but  renirk 
that  the  barefaced,  confident  assumption  of  the  eouBsd 
that  an  acquittal  woukl  be  obtained,  was  a  trick  so  shsllov 
and  threadbare,  that  he  wondered  at  his  learned  brotbff 
oondesoendffig  to  resort  to  its  usage.  Tbe  idea  remiad«d 
htm  of  the  stoiy  of  the  merchant  who  alwa}«  went  « 
foot  until  his  credit  was  suspected,  and  upon  that  immedi- 
ately set  up  his  carriage.  So  in  a  oase  where  an  aoqaitul 
was  the  last  Uiing  to  be  expected,  he  ibuAd  its  abwlnti 
certainty  stoutly  insisted  upon* 

The  venerable  judge  ably  summed  up.  Be  dwelt  pff- 
ttcularly  upon  the  danger  of  convicting  on  merely  cireno- 
stantial  evidence ;  and  also  obsen^ed  that  he  did  ooi 
consider  that  the  counsel  for  the  defence  bad  at  all  goss 
beyond  tlic  bounds  of  strict  truth  in  what  he  had  m^ 
tioned  in  respect  to  the  same.  It  was  generally  ccosi- 
dered  that  his  charge  to  the  jury,  on  the  whole,  maniiffted 
a  decided  leaning  towards  the  prisoner.  More  thsn  ew 
was  her  acquittal  reckoned  upon  by  many.  But  it  obTi- 
ously  mattered  little  what  evci;ybody's  opinion  might  bq, 
if  the  jury  themselves  thought  differently,  and  tliey  bsd 
manifested  little  emotion  throughout  the  trial.  IMk  sad 
death  were  in  their  hands,  and  not  in  the  breath  of  tbi 
public. 

As  they  fil^  Urom  the  "box  t6  cohBil*  tbtifmb^ 
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poor  Xveleen  raised  her  head,  and  threv  towards  them  ap 
appealing  look  of  such  concentrated  angaish — so  pathetic, 
so  wildly  imploring— that  one  Would  have  imagined  it 
would  have  moved  hearts  of  stone. 

Coldlj  and  composedly  did  the  twelve  men  leave  the  court; 
and  still  more  coldly  and  composedly  did  they  deliberately 
re-enter,  after  an  absence  of  one  hour  and  forty-five  minfttes 
— ^a  time  of  suspense  and  incertitude  distressing  in  the 
extreme,  even  to  the  least-interested  spectator.  Above 
all,  the  doubts  aod  anxiety  of  Mr.  Collins  began  to  he  paip- 
fblly  apparent  at  the  lengthened  absence  of  the  jury;  and 
it  was  evident  that  his  confidence  in  an  acquittal  was  by 
uo  meai)s  so  surely  based  as  it  had  been  during  the  warmth 
of  his  delivery,  ^  As  to  Eveleen,  she  gazed  piercingly  at 
the  juryn^en,  one  after  the  other;  and,  as  though  she  read 
enough  to  enable  her  to  anticipate  the  verdict,  a  deep  shade 
of  biting  anguish  passed  over  her  features;  and,  with  a 
heart-bursting  groan,  she  dropped  her  face  between  her 
hands  ouce  more. 

Hushed  was  the  faintest  whisper  or  rustle — suspended 
was  every  breath — strained  was  every  ear — as  the  foreman 
prepared  to  deliver  the  verdict.  Amid  a  boding  silence, 
hid  deej^),  but  somewhat  tremulous  voice  uttered  a  word 
which  made  the  warm  blood  rebound  in  the  veins  of  every 
hearer.     That  word  was — "  Guilty  !" 

For  a  few  fleeting  moments  the  people  seemed  hardly 
ahle  to  realize  what  they  heard;  and  then  exclamations  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  verdict,  and  of  sympathy  with  the 
prisoner,  were  freely  bandied.  Order,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, was  restored;  and  Eveleen  was  directed  to  stand  up 
U>  receive  lier  sentence.  She  slowly  drew  up  to  her  full 
heiglit,  and,  gasping  the  bar  for  sDpj^)ort,  upturned  her 
ifiCQf  the  sight  of  which  made  tlic  venerable  judge's  heart 
beat  as  it  had  not  done  for  many  a  year.  It  was  mortally 
pale,  and  her  eyes  were  prominent  and  bloodshot  with 
awful  emotion  and  despair.  That  young  creature  clung 
to  life. 

An  elemental  storm  had  for  some  time  been  gathering 
in  the  outer  air;  and  at  this  time  more  and  more  sombre 
grew  the  atmosphere — nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  threat- 
ening tempest — deep  and  deeper  became  the  awe  which 
filled  the  hearts  of  all  in  the  vast  assemblaore. 

When  the  formal  question  was  put,  *'  What  had  she  to 
say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  ?"  a  voice 
was  heard  in  reply — so  solemn,  so  majestic,  so  volumed, 
tha^  although  neither  loud  nor  strong,  it  reached  the  most 
distant  ear,  jtitartled  the  most  abstracted,  and  thrilled  the 
hardest  heart.     These  were  the  words  :— 

"  I  have  told  jou  I  am  innocent ;  but  ye  believe  me  not. 
The  Almighty  kuojsrs  that  I  hijive  not  lied;  and  at  tlie 
great  judgment  day,  when  we  shall  all  stand  in  His  pre- 
Bence>  then  will  ye  know  that  innocent  blood  is  upon  your 
heads.  ^lay  God  forgive  you,  as  I  do  now,  your  taking 
niy  life  without  just  cause." 

Impressive  enough  was  this  of  itself,  hut  the  effect  was 
inarvellously  enhanced,  fur  hardly  had  the  last  words  been 
delivered,  c^e  three  distinct,  successive,  tremendous  peals 
of  thunder  broke  directly  over  the  building,  shaking  it  to 
its  inery  foundation^  Women  screamed  and  fainted;  men 
tremhled  and  uttered  ejaculations  of  terror;  and  there  was 
hardly  one  present  who  did  not,  in  the  depths  of  his  soul, 
whfktever  his  lips  might  avaw,  feel  at  the  time  a  sort 
fii  consciousness  that  the  dread  artillery  of  Heaven  was 
placing  in  aublime  replication  to  the  appeal  of  the  con- 
dom&ed,  from  the  fidlibility  of  her  fellow-beings  to  the 


unerring  omBiscience  of  God.  Sach  peal  smote  the  hearts* 
core  of  the  hearers,  aud  appeared  to  be  the  dread  material 
voice  of  the  Most  High  upraised  in  stern  rebuke  of  the 
blind  judgments  of  man.  Yet  more  so,  when  the  voice  of 
the  prisoner  herself,  with  head  erect,  eyes  flashing  with 
unearthly  lustre,  and  hands  clasped  vehemently  together, 
and  raised  on  high,  exclaimed  : — 

"The  cry  of  innocence  has  reached  Heaven;  and  ye 
have  heard  it  answered  even  now  !** 

The  judge  wept  as  he  passed  the  awful  sentence  of  the 
law  on  the  prisoner. 

^ost  extraordinary  was  the  interest  manifested  to  oV 
tain  a  pardon  for  Eveleen,  or  remission  of  the  sentence. 
A  petition,  praying  for  at  least  a  reprieve  on  certnia 
grounds,  was  signed  by  the  judge  himself,  and  numbers 
of  the  first  people  of  the  county,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Home  Secretary  of  State.    No  answer  was  vouchsafed. 

Suffice  it  that  Eveleen  O'Neill,  at  the  appointed  hoor^ 

"  Hnog  and  swung  in  the  sight  of  men, 
That  the  law  of  blood  might  he  satisfied." 
She  behaved  with  heroic.  Christian  resignation;  and, 
with  her  dying  breath,  she  protested  her  eutire  innocence. 
Reader — she  spoke  the  truth ! 


PART  ir. 

At  the  very  next  assizes  of shire,  the  law  virtually 

confessed  itself  to  have  murdered  poor  Eveleen  0*N«H,  for 
a  prisoner->one  Roderick  Madden — was  pot  on  his  trial, 
charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Miss  Fanshawe;  and  not 
as  an  accomplice,  but  as  the  sole  perpetrator. 

If  possible,  the  excitement  of  the  town  and  country  on 
the  second  trial  doubled  that  we  described  ^b  prevailing  at 
the  former.  Neither  was  it  to  be  wondered  at.  Hardly 
anybody  now  but  indignantly  declared  Eveleen  to  have 
been  martyred;  and  the  jury  who  had  found  her  guilty 
were  in  some  instances  even  seriously  maltreated  by  mobs, 
and  two  or  three  of  them  who  had  been  inhabitants  of  the 
county  town  had  already  found  a  change  of  residence  es- 
sential for  their  personal  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public  voice  just  as  loudly  proclumed  the  guilt  of  the  new 
prisoner  as  it  did  the  innocence  of  the  first.  Thousands 
openly  declared  how  anxiously  they  anticipated  the  con- 
demnation of  the  "villain,"  the  " monster, "  the  "mur- 
derous wretch" — for  by  such  epithets  the  present  accused 
was  liberally  designated.  Now,  the  fact  was,  the  virtuous 
public  felt  conscious  of  having  accelerated,  or  caused,  the 
sacrifice  of  Eveleen *s  life  by  its  outcry  against  her,  in  the 
first  instance;  and  greedily  did  it  seize  on  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  apprehension  of  another  (accused  on  "  un- 
deniable circumstantial  evidence'*  of  the  murder  for  which 
she  suffered),  to  shift  all  the  odium  and  burthen  of  the 
affair  to  his  shoulders. 

Duly  was  the  prisoner  placed  at  the  bar;  the  court — 
which  was  crowded  to  suffocation,  as  the  papers  said — 
being  presided  over  by  a  different  judge  than  when  Eveleen 
was  tried.  We  will  briefly  describe  the  accused.  He 
was  a  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  very  fashionably 
attired,  with  a  couple  of  diamond  rings  sparkling  on 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  His  stature  was  rather 
low,  and  his  whole  figure  slight,  but  graceful.  His  fea- 
tures were  handsomely  shaped,  but  somewhat  sallow;  and 
his  eyes  were  peculiarly  grey  ones.  He  habitually  had  a 
wild,  sharp,  suspicious  air,  which  rendered  his  countenance 
anything  but  pleasant.  He  wore  large  whiskers  and  mus- 
tachesi  and  they,  together  with  the  hair  of  his  headi  were 
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eoal  black.  The  latter  was  also  of  a  veiy  remarkablo 
length,  hanging  down  over  his  shoulders  in  large  onrled 
masses.  Altogether  he  had  strikingly  the  appearance  of  a 
foreigner,  yet  he  asserted  himself  to  be  an  Englishman. 
It  was  hard  to  jadge  of  the  truth  of  this^  for  he  spoke 
several  languages  with  great  fluency  and  correctness,  and 
appeared  to  be  a  well-edncated  man  in  all  respects. 

The  following  was  the  substance  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury,  against  the  prisoner.     After  detailing 
the  murder  of  Miss  Fanshawe,  and  the  trial  and  condem- 
nation of  Eveleen,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  went  on 
to  say  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  been  staying,  for 
several  weeks  previously  to  the  commission  of  the  murder, 
at  the  village  inn,  near  to  Miss  Fanshawe 's  mansion. 
His  means  of  support  were  altogether  unknown;  but  he 
dressed  gaudily,  and  lived  at  an  expensive  rate.     There 
was  no  apparent  reason  for  his  sojourn  at  the  village;  and 
he  always  evaded,  or  flatly  refused  to  aiflswer,  any  question 
which  the  people  of  the  place  put,  directly  or  indirectly, 
regarding  his  previous  life  or  calling.    A  few  days  before 
the  murder  was  committed,  he  made  many  curious  inquiries 
about  the  Abbey  and  its  occupants,  and  walked  to  view  it 
■eyeral  times.     On  one  of  these  occasions  he  met  with  one 
of  the  female  servants,  and  insinuated  himself  into  iamiliar 
conversation  with  her,  in  the  course  of  which  he  inquired, 
in  an  apparently  careless  way,  about  the  mistress  of  the 
Abbey — and  particularly  as  to  what  part  the  slept  in, 
whether  any  one  slept  near  her^  &c.;  and  to  all  these 
queries,  which  the  servant  at  the  time  considered  were 
put  froo\  idle  curiosity,  he  obtained  full  information.   The 
morning  before  the  murder,  he  paid  his  bill  at  the  inn, 
and  stated  that  he  was  going  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  had  previously  sent  off  his  luggage  by  coach 
to  London.     Two  witnesses  proved  seeing  him  loitering 
in  the  evening  of  that  very  day  near  the  side  of  the  Abbey 
park,  through  the  railings  of  which  he  kept  earnestly 
peering  ;  and  that  he  started,  and  seemed  much  disturbed, 
on  perceiving  himself  observed  by  them.     After  a  while 
they  walked  on,  still  leav^g  him  near  the  park,  slowly 
sauntering  about.     This  was  the  last  time  he  was  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and,  early  next  morning,  the  murder 
of  Miss  Fanshawe  was  discovered,  but,  in  the  great  excite- 
ment which  ensued,  by  a  piost  singular  fatality,  no  person 
whatever  seemed  to  have  &r  a  moment  thought  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar   and  his  suspicious  conduct.     Two 
days  only  after  the  execution  of  Eveleen,  the  landlord  of 
a  small  public-house  in  the  county  town  where  she  was 
tried,  came  forward,  and  made  the  following  deposition  to 
the  magbtrates.     He  said  that,  about  nine  o'clock  on  the 
very  morning  of  the  murder,  the  prisoner  Madden  came 
to  his  house,  and  asked  for  refreshment  in  a  private  room. 
He  appeared  exceedingly  exhausted,  his  clothes  being  torn 
and  bloody,  his  demeanour  excited  and  agitated,  and  his 
hands  and  face  had  several  small  gashes  upon  them.     He 
(the  landlord)  showed  Madden  into  a  private  room,  and 
brought  him  water  to  wash  with,  &c.;  and,  on  asking 
Madden  how  it  was  that  a  gentleman,  as  he  seemed  to  be, 
had  got  into  such  a  state,  received  for  reply  that  he 
(Madden)  was  a  commercial  traveller,  staying  at  an  hotel 
of  the  town,  and  that  he  had  been  out  all  the  previous 
night  in  a  house  of  ill  fame,  where  he  had  quarrelled  with 
Bome  of  the  inmates,  and  in  the  fight,  or  general  scuffle, 
which  ensued,  he  had  been  ill-treated  in  the  way  in  which 
he  then  appeared;  that  liquor  had  been  forced  down  his 
throat,  BO  as  to  throw  him  ii^to  an  ipsensible  state  until 


aboQt  eight  o'clock  in  the  nwnili^,  aad  ibati  vim  k 
tlien  reoo^'erod,  be  was  permitibed  to  leave  the  hoose  witk- 
out  further  molestation. ,    He  aaid  as  be  had  not  bees 
robbed,  he  should  take  no  measorea  agdnst  the  people 
who  bad  lU-treated  him,  on  aoooont  of  the  ei^osore  »; 
proceeding  would  subject  him  to;   and  added  that  tbe 
reason  of  his  calling  at  tha  dsponent's  hoose  was,  Uiai  He 
was  ashamed  to  go  back  to  his  hotel  in  sseh  a. state;  ftr 
he  was  well  known  there,  and  to  many  parties  in  the 
town,  and  if  his  condnct  got  to  the  ears  of  the  fina  kr 
whom  he  travelled,  he  should  be  difimtssed  in  conieqneDce 
— 4uid  that,  if  the  landlord  would  privately  get  his  clotlwi 
cleaned,  mended,  ^.,  and  keep  the  afiair  secret^  he  vmU 
liberally  reward  him.    He,  the  deponeat,  fblly  belieFcd 
this  plausible  story,  and  in  a  lew  hours  had  got  Madden'^ 
i^parel  cleaned  and  repaired;  and  the  latter  paid  his  ei- 
penses,  and  gave  him  a  couple  of  guineas  for  his  tnaUe 
and  kindness,  and  as  he  did  so,  knghed,  and  obserred  that 
if  he  got  into  a  sinular  scrape  again,  he  should  know 
to  whom  to  a|^ly  for  friendly  mid.  Madden  then  depaxtHl 
After  he  waa  gone,  the  story  of  Miss  Fanahawe'a  miuder 
reached  deponent,  but  not  for  one  moment  did  he  think 
of  Madden  in  connection  with  it;  and  it  was  not  till  lAer 
Eveleen  0*Neill*s  execution,  and  the  universal  ^pretd  oft 
belief  in  her  innocence,  that  the  suspicion  arose  in  his 
mind  that  Madden  was  the  guilty  one.     The  groundft  ftc 
it  were,  that  his  (the  deponent's)  poblic-hoitse  was  sot  only 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  bnt  on  tiie  direct  road  to  the 
Abbey;  and,  consequently,  on  quitting  the  Abb^,  Mad- 
den would  find  his  house  the  first  and  most  oonveoient  of 
any  to  call  at  and  arrange  his  dress,  &c»    Joiniag  thia 
assumption  to  the  extraordinary  fact  of  Madden*6  haadt 
and  face  being  gashed  and  bloody,  aa  well  as  his  dotbe 
(which  he  now  believed  to  have  been  done  in  the  death 
struggle  of  Miss  Fanshawe),  he  felt  to  morally  satiM 
that  his  former  guest  was  the  mnrdem;  that  he  forth- 
with went  to  the  magistrates^  and  made  the  aforenid 
deposition. 

The  authorities  were  satisfied  that  thelandlord'satorygive 
sufficientgrounds  to  justify  them  inapprehcndiiigandeuiD- 
ining  Madden;  but  the  question  was  where  to  capture  him. 
It  was  no  difficult  task  to  identify  him  with  the  iadividoal 
who  had  been  sojourning  at  the  village;  though,  onfortB- 
nately,  this  afforded  no  due  to  his  present  whereabouts.  Bot, 
lo!  even  while  the  subject  was  under  discoasion,  the  iden- 
tical individual  himself  came  into  court  to  complain  sgainst 
some  blackguard  fellow  of  the  town  ier  asmnlting  him. 
The  landlord  challenged  him  at  once;  bat  Madden  posi- 
tively denied  ever  having  seen  him,  and  asMrted  that  it 
was  an  utter  mistake,  ibr  he  had  only  been  a  few  days  in 
the  town,  and  had  never  visited  it  before.  His  name, 
moreover,  he  said  was  not  Madden,  bat  Bszkvorth. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  hmdlord  nudung  oath  that  the 
stranger  was  the  identical  person  who  paid  hoa  » 
mysterious  a  visit  on  the  morning  of  the  monkit  the 
magistrates  felt  themselves  jnstified  in  placing  him  is 
custody,  and  informed  him  that  he  most  be  remanded  until 
evidence  was  procured  on  both  sides.  On  this  Ibddca 
became  quite  furious,  and  naturally  demanded  to  knov  ea 
what  charge  they  proposed  to  appnd^end  him?  When 
informed,  on  a  suspicion  of  haying  committed  murder,  be 
gave  a  violent  start,  turned  very  pale,  and  qscnlaied 
several  rapid  expressions  of  terror.  These  damnmg  ■ynP' 
toms  were  not  lost  on  the  magistrates,  and  without  gnat- 
ing  •ny  forther  hearing  at  tho  time,  th^  ^Soscl/  wofine^ 
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him  for  examiimtioii  at  a  fntore  day.  A  few  hours  eltcited 
the  fact  that  a  stranger,  calling  himself  Roderick  Madden, 
had  heen  staying  at  the  yiUago  inn;  and  a  host  of  people 
who  had  known  lum  there,  attended  at  his  re-examination, 
and  identified  hira.  On  this,  finding  it  vain  to  deny  his 
identity,  he  boldly  confessed  that  he  was  the  pcrwm  who, 
under  the  name  of  Roderick  Madden,  had  been  staying  at 
the  village  inn,  and  that  he  was  also  tmly  tlie  person  whom 
the  landlord  related  to  have  called  at  his  hOnsc  in  the  state 
described. 

At  this  point  of  the  proceedings  a  most  important  and 
darkly  snspioioas  fact,  tending  to  the  crimination  of  the 
accased,  was  nnexpectedly  brought  forward,  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  from  the  village  recollecting  that  he  had  seen 
the  very  dagger  with  which  Miss  Fanshawe  had  been 
mardered,  in  the  possession  of  the  present  prisoner  daring 
his  stay  mt  the  inn.  To  this  startling  deposition  Bfadden 
repKed  by  a  ooKiemptnoas  denial  that  the  dagger  «vas  his, 
and  that  he  ever  possessed  one  of  any  description.  Little 
credit  was  given  to  this  denial ;  the  host  of  the  village 
inn  himself  stwling  that  he  had  some  recolleotioti  of  seeing 
sach  a  weapon  in  his  guest's  possession,  hat  could  not 
swear  to  the  circumstance.  However,  the  other  villager 
very  eiwiimsfeantially  described  the  time  and  place  where 
he  ■  saw  it,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  unquestionable 
veracity. 

When  tile  aoensed  was  called  upon  to  explain  how  he 
had  spent  the  time  which  elapsed  from  his  leavitig  the 
village  inn,  ostensibly  to  go  to  London,  and  re>nppcaring 
in  the  condition  described  by  the  landlord  of  the  public- 
house  in  the  county  town,  he  replied,  in  a  disdainful  tone, 
that  he  should  decline  saying  where  or  how  he  had  spent 
the  interval;  and  while  he  even  readily  admitted  that  the 
tale  he  told  the  landlord  of  his  attire  being  bloody,  &c., 
irom  a  quarrel  in  a  brothel,  was  false,  yet  he  doggedly  in- 
sisted on  his  entire  innocence  of  Miss  Fanshawe*s  murder, 
adding  that  he  oould  distinctly  prove  an  alibi,  were  it  not 
that  he  had  weighty  private  reasons  for  declining  to  do  so. 
This  was  all  the  defence  he  chose  to  make,  and  he  dis- 
dainfully reftised  to  say  who  he  was  or  what  he  was.  The 
magistrates  eventually  committed  him  for  trial. 

The  witnesses  to  prove  the  whole  of  the  above  evidence 
were  duly  called  and  examined,  and  the  connsel  for  the 
prosecution  failed  not  to  dwell  on  every  tittle  which  went 
towards  establishing  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  He  re- 
called each  suspicious  fact,  contending  that  ^[adden's 
residence  at  the  village  was  obviously  to  obtain  covert 
intelligence  concerning  Miss  Fanshawe's  Ablx:y,  &c.,  on 
which  the  prisoner  proceeded  to  effect  his  diabolical  design. 
He  observed  that  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  was 
very  complete,  and  some  of  its  links  supplied  in  a  manner 
truly  providential.  The  motive  for  the  deed  was  at  pre- 
sent only  known  to  the  prisoner  himself ;  bnt  it  might  have 
been  revenge,  or  robbery,  or  some  other  object  impossible 
to  be  guessed  at.  Whatever  it  was,  very  evidently  the 
murderer  was  frightened  prematurely  away  by  the  approach 
of  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  who,  by  a  most  lamentable 
case  of  human  fiillibility,  had,  but  a  few  months  before, 
been  tried  and  condemned  in  that  very  court. 

When  called  upon  for  his  defence.  Madden,  who  employed 
no  counsel,  repeated  in  substance  little  more  than  what  he 
had  alleged  before  the  magistrates,  still  denying  the  dagger 
to  have  been  his — still  insisting,  most  strenuously,  and  even 
fiercely,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  murder.  He  appeared 
to  be  quite  aware  that  he  had  not  the  most  rem^to  ch|uice 


of  an  acquittal,  but  spoke  unfalteringly,  and  in  turns  sur- 
veyed both  judge,  jury,  and  spectators,  calmly  and  sternly, 
while  his  lip  curled  in  andisscmblcd  scorn  and  defiance. 

The  counsel  for  the  crown  very  briefly  rejoined,  alluded 
to  the  fact  of  the  'Mespcratcly  wicked  prisoner**  being  an 
arowctl  atheist,  and  confidently  awaited  the  coming  verdict. 
The  judge  clearly  and  impartially  summed  up,  and  pointed 
out  that  this,  like  the  former  trial  for  the  same  offence, 
was  supported  wholly  hy  circumstantial  and  inferential 
evidence.  The  jury  retired,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
with  a  verdict  of"  GuiLTr.'* 

Kobody  was  either  surprised  or  sorry.  Kot  an  atom 
of  sympathy  did  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  man  create  in  any 
human  breast.  Partly,  this  was  doubtless  attributable  to 
his  character  and  demeanour,  but  still  more  so  to  the  vin- 
dictive feeling  which  people  indulged  in  towards  him,  as 
being  the  cause  of  the  legal  murder  of  poor  Eveleen. 
Undauntedly  did  he  receive  his  awful  sentence  ;  and  when 
the  judge  earnestly  besoaght  him  to  devote  the  little  span  of 
life  yet  his,  to  repentance  and  seeking  Divine  forgiveness, 
a  low,  hollow,  flend-like  laugh  of  derision,  at  suoh  an  idea, 
broke  from  his  lips.  '  Hideously,  indeed,  did  that  laugh 
sound  on  every  ear,  and  tremendous  were  the  thoughts  it 
generated  in  reflective  breasts. 

Soon  as  placed  in  his  cell,  he  said  he  had  but  one  &vonr 
to  ask,  which  was  permission  for  one  friend  of  his  to  visit 
liim  ere  his  execution.  The  authorities  assented  ;  and,  pen 
and  paper  being  given  him,  he  addressed  a  note  to  a  female 
residing  at  a  town  some  twenty  miles  distant,  urgently 
requesting  her  immediately  to  come  to  him.  The  note  he 
signed  '*  James  May,*'  and  he  explained  this  by  saying  that 
she  knew  him  by  no  other  name,  and  that  he  believed  she  was 
quite  unaware  of  Roderick  Madden,  the  condemned,  being 
the  same  person  as  her  friend.  The  note  was  sent  express 
to  the  party,  who  proved  to  be  a  fashionable  prostitute, 
who  had  been  stavinc;  a  few  months  at  the  town.  She 
expressed  extreme  surprise  at  the  intelligence,  and  set  off 
forthwith  to  visit  her  quondam  companion.  On  meeting, 
little  emotion  was  expressed  on  either  side;  and  after  a  very 
brief  interview,  in  the  presence  of  the  turnkey,  the  woman 
rleparted,  but  not  before  Madden  had  obtained  permission 
for  her  to  sec  him  once  more  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution.  Accordingly,  at  four  A.M.  of 
the  appointed  day,  she  punctually  applied  for  admission 
to  his  cell,  and  was  at  once  conducted  thither,  where  were 
already  assembled  the  governor,  chaplain,  and  sheriff,  all 
anxiously  begging  him  to  make  a  confession. 

"  After  shg  has  been,  I  will,"  significantly  replied  he. 
To  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  only  words  which  passed 
between  the  pair  were — 

"Well,  Emily,**  cried  ^fadden,  in  a  cool,  easy  way, 
**  you  are  faithful  to  your  promise.  IVe  nothing  to  say  to 
you,  bnt  am  glad  you  are  come,  just  to  bid  me  farewell. 
We  shall  never  meet  again  on  earth ;  and  as  to  Heaven  and 
Hell,!  believe  in  neither."  Then  he  briskly  added,  •*  Come; 
one  last  kiss,  and  good-by.*' 

**  Good-by,"  said  the  female,  who  was  quite  unmoved. 
So  saying,  she  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  joined 
her  lips  to  his  in  a  long,  clinging  kiss.  This  done,  she 
at  once  departed,  without  having  exhibited  the  slightest 
trace  of  feeling.  When  she  was  gone.  Madden  called  for 
pen  and  paper,  saying  he  would  write  his  confession.  They 
were  supplied,  and  he  began  to  write  rapidly.  In  a  short 
time  he  was  observed  to  change  colour,  while  his  hand 
tremhledverymachi  ThisagitationiinaooDpldofmioittei^ 
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increased  to  raob  a  degree  thai  the  pen  fell  from  has  nerve- 
leei  grasp,  and  be  himself  would  have  sunk  on  the  floor 
had  not  those  around  supported  him.  His  face  became 
quite  blaok,  and  a  greenish  (bam  issued  from  his  lips  ;  his 
e^es  distended  fearflilly,  and  his  frame  writhed  in  agonis- 
lag  convulsions.  In  the  midst  of  this,  however^  lie  was 
able  to  gasp,  with  a  final  effort — 

**  Mj  lather  Ued,  for  I  have  cheated  the  gallows  at  last !" 

Then  his  struggles  gradually  aubBidcd,  and  be  la/  a  re- 
Tolting  oorpae,  having  died  from  the  eCEwta  of  poUon. 

The  unfioisbed  confession  was  found  to  be  as  follows: — 

'*  In  a  few  moments  I  shall  ba  dead,  and  I  now  write  all 
I  wiafa  to  saj;  and,  whatever  m/llfo  has  been,  and  whatever 
mj  religious  notions  are,  ail  men  may  believe  ever/  word  I 
here  write  to  be  the  solemn  truth. 

"I  am  iooooeat  of  the  murder  of  Miss  Fanshawe,  and  I 
hava  not  the  remotest  idea  who  murdered  her.  The  night 
■he  was  murdered  I  was  man/  miles  distant;  and  this  I 
could  hata  proved  on  m  j  trial,  but  I  oould  not  have  done 
■0  without  oooiassipg  that  I  waa  ei^gagad  thai  night  in  oom- 
mittiag  amurder;  but  where  or  on  whom  will  never  be  known. 
11/  hands  were  cut  in  the  death-grapple,  and  m/  clothes 
smeared  w ith  blood.  As  to  the  witaeisea  who  asserted  the/ 
■aw  na  Inrkmf  about  the  Abbe/  grounds,  the/  either  wil- 
fali/  liad,  or  were  mistaken  b/  m/  rasemhlaaee  to  another. 
The  dagger  with  which  Um  Faashawe  was  murdered  reail/ 
waa  mine,  although  I  denied  it  on  m/  trial,  being  desirous 
to  nake  the  beet  of  m/  ehanoe  of  aequittaL  Aa  deposed  on 
mj  ttiaJ,  I  was  In  the  habit  of  oarr/iog  it  about  me ;  but  I 
lost  it  a  week  before  the  murder  was  committed,  near  to 
the  Abbe/,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  real  murderer  had 
pidmd  it  «p,  and  naed  it  as  the  instrument  «f  the  deed. 

'*  What  mj  real  aaose,  rank,  or  country  is^-who  I  am, 
or  wUt  t  have  been— I  wiU  not  toll.  That  secret,  and 
many  others,  perish  with  me." 

[At  thia  place  the  handwriting  began  to  waver,  and  became 
illegible,  in  eonscqaence  of  the  poison  liaving  attadted  his 
vitals.  We  subjoin  all  the  fragmentary  portion  tliat  oould 
be  deciphered.] 

**  I  defy  him.  •  .  .  Lai^y  Helena  burned  them,  and 
my  mistress.  .  •  .  She  it  was  who  visited  me  in  the 
cell  and  gave^e  poison." 

Thoroughly  detestable  a  villain  as  the  suicide  UTOwed  him- 
■elf  to  bo,  the  authorities  saw  too  much  reason  to  believe 
the  confession.  No  time  was  lost  in  taking  measures  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  woman  who  bad  conveyed  the  poison 
to  him,  for,  independently  of  the  suspicion  attaching  to  her  as 
his  accomplice  and  mistress,  a  very  intense  cariosity  was 
felt  to  ascertain  in  what  ingenious  fashion  she  had  managed 
to  couTey  the  poison  to  him,  for  it  seemed  almost  incredible 
that  she  coald  have  done  it  unobserved  by  all  present,  as 
they  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  both,  and  watched  ejery 
motion  during  the  brief  interview* 

It  was  found  that  she  had  decamped  from  the  town  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  prison;  and  a  whole  month  elapsed 
•ere  she  was  apprehended,  at  Chester,  by  an  officer  who  recog- 
jused  her  from  the  "  Hue  and  Cry.'  *  On  being  interrogated, 
■he  stoutly  denied  any  participation  in  the  crime  of  Madden, 
but  freely  admitted  that  she  it  was  who  gave  him  the  poison 
on  their  final  interview  on  the  morning  of  execution ;  and 
the  following  was  the  explanation  she  gave  of  the  manner 
of  its  being  conveyed:-— 

^    She  said  that  she  did  not  know  iho  <wme  of  the  poifoa, 
bat  it  irai  a  red  liquidi  given  into  her  ktoping  by  the' 


piisoner  aome  moaihs  before  his  attest,  with  ii^JaseUsBs 
carefully  to  preserve  it  for  him,  for  some  day  he  expeeUd 
it  would  be  usefoU  She  continued,  that  she  pUeed  the 
small  fl.it  bottle  containing  It  under  her  tongue,  and  tbtt 
when  she  kissed  him  at  parting,  while  their  lips  cloag  tofe* 
ther,  they  partially  opened  their  mouths,  and  so  paoed  tlis 
bottle  from  one  to  the  other,  without  the  least  ditBcoltf  or 
risk  of  discovery.  This  plan,  she  said,  had  been  anaa;ed 
by  him,  and  whispered  to  her  at  their  first  interview,  %itlr 
out  being  overheard  by  the  turnkey  In  the  celL  Ones  is 
his  mouth,  be  easily  drew  the  cork  with  his  teeth,  swallowed 
the  liquid,  and  retained  the  bottle  until  the  mooient  viMa 
his  death  convulsion  began. 

She  declared  that  she  did  not  know  anything  whatsrir  of 
hia  real  name,  profession,  or  connections ;  but  said  tbat  hi 
had  always  oommand  of  oonsiderable  wealth. 


raax  in. 

Ai  the  rsadbr  has  seen,  two  trials 
Facsbawo  had  resali»d  ia  the  legal  mncdar  of  Eralsss 
O'Neill,  and  ia  the  saiaida  of  the  aopidiiinned  sot^MyM  Msd^ 
den ;  yat  both  of  thans  wacoferfootly  janoaear  oltiftpamU 
which  they  had  been  tend  gioUty  byaa  EogUah  JM)7*  Tbs 
noafaaiioB  of  Maddeo,  iasUad  of  csatiag  any  Ijgl^  ea  tbi 
affair — ^instead  of  giving  an  ladice  to  the  real  cnlprii;  cslf 
saeoiadtoannpyMdaidiatheblaakerataaiitr*  Fespls 
who  had  Arat  very  ateatly  maintained  th*  aMat^aais» 
tioaaUa  gaiU  of  poer  Keelaea,  and  atat  Chat  of  Bedenk 
Madden,  had  reeeired  a  frigbtAil  laeeon  of  the  attsr  frU»' 
bility  of  human  jodgssaot,  whea  reetiog  aa  mmtif  mnm- 
stantial  evidence ;  and  now,  after  there  issd  beea  a  MUs 
trial,  the  questioB  still  was    enly  mora  iatritst*,  nyitsr 

rious,    and    inezplioaUa    than   ever^-''  Wae  am  ns 
Dasar' 

Mo  lower  than  Mf  •^adpfaar  yaaasapeiladihasim  ef  tisn 
past,  aadstill  did  that  thriiiingprobleasreaaainanaBlfed.  Tki 
judges,  the  jariea,  the  witaeesee,  and  a  vast  asajorit/  of  tki 
spectators  were  gone  to  their  aeoo«a^*lhe  old  Abbe/  insf 
was  puUed  down,  aad  a  modern  maaeiea  saared  in  its  ate  i 
and  the  whole  of  the  marvelloae  eireuaalaaaee  csansetsd 
with  the  «'  Doobi<»  Trial"  wcra  now  isafc  bowing  aiatttf 
of  locnl  tradition  only,  being  oeeasioiisi^  related  by  hsaiT* 
headed  grandsiree  tea  Itstenin;  cirele  aroao^  tfaeChriasM 
fire,  us  a  fearfat  mystery  which  happened  when  thty  asM 
youn^,  and  which  they  now  coidd  safely  near  aevsrweid' 
be  cleared  up  on  earth. 

One  fine  summer  morning  In  18—,  the  mhiii 
the  churches  in  the  county  town  reeeired  an  argent 
to  attend  the  deathbed  of  nn  old  beggar  woman,  who  bid  s^ 
rired  there  a  few  days  prerionsly,  and  now  lay  4pog  je  s 
miserable  lodging.  He  complied  with  the  reqeeit:  ssd, 
on  seeing  her,  was  astounded  by  learning  from  her  evs 
feeble  lips  that  he  was  called  to  become  the  repesitery  si 
most  awful  revelations.  She  appeared  to  be  a  wemsn  ef 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age ;  one,  moreover,  who  was  eaa- 
dated  by  disease  and  want,  until  she  looked  more  l&t  s 
resuscitated  mummy  than  any  Aing  else.  She  lay  eoSid 
in  a  heap  of  filthy  r^gs,  and  was  evidently  at  the  last  stifs 
of  existence.  Startlin  ,  indeed,  were  the  vexy  finfc  wonli 
she  uttered. 

*<  More  than  forty  years,**  said  ahe,  "I  havs  beesi 
chad  of  Hall !  I  don't  want  you  to  talk  to  me  aboot  mi 
soul's  salvation,  for  that's  out  of  the  %uestion ;  bat—-" 

^'  Oh/'  inteiTopted  tha  dargynani  deepfy  M^  ''^ 
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implore  fw  M^not  w ;  you  bare,  pcrhiiM,  onlj  a  few  fleet- 
in;  minntes  to  lire,  snd  — -*' 

*'I  know;  and  that's  why  I  wish  you  to  hear  me,  and  to 
write  down  my  dying  words. *• 

The  subitaneo  of  these  words  wns  a^  follows : — She  said 
that  forty-four  years  bygon^  she  had  IiTsd  as  ladies*  nintd  witli 
Misi  Fansbawe,  of  Abbey;  and  that  hdyhaTing  seve- 

ral timei  scolded  and  tlireatcned  to  dtsclmrge  her  for  gross 
aeglcol  of  her  duties,  an  awful  spirit  of  revenge  toolc  pos- 
session of  her,  and  she  determined  to  murder  her  mistress. 
While  pondering  the  matter  OTer,  she  happened  to  find  a 
dag^r  (that  left  by  Boderick  Madden)  noar  to  the  park 
palings.    About  a  week  afterwards,  she  murdered  her  mis- 
tress with  this  rwf  dagger,  and  being  disturbed  by  the 
approAcfaiog  footsteps  of  Ereleea  O'Neill,  who  bod  heard 
the  death-struggle,  she  hurried  baek  to  her  awn  cfaMubcr, 
lisring  the  dagger  behind  her.    She  had  on  at  the  time 
only  a  thia  night-4rs8i,  which,  being  sprinkled  with  biood» 
she  hid,  and,  liaatily  wasbing  her  haads  and  face,  put  on  a 
oieao  one.     Then,  when  the  aiann  was  gtren  by  the  butler, 
she  joined  tin  rest  of  the  fomity  in  nishisg  to  the  apartment 
of  the  anmlered  Uy,  and  was  Inodeil  of  any  te  her  oiiterice 
and  laaaenUliMia.     She  said  that  when  she  saw  the  turn  ihe 
aihir  bad  taken,  by  ahifttng  alt  emptcioo  frona  herself  to 
poor  Ereleen,  she  no  longer  felt  any  feor  of  deteetfien.     &be 
availed  herMlf  of  an  early  OfportunHy  id  bom  her  gory 
night-dreee,  wbleh  she  easily  effeotod  at  the  kitchen  fire 
daring  the  great  confusion  of  the  morning.    She  actually 


had  the  hardihood  to  attend  the  trial  of  Ereleen;  and  when 
the  counsel  for  the  latter  uttered  the  remarkable  expression 
that  perhaps  the  real  murderer  was  then  present,  she  felt 
rondy  todie  awny,but  Koon  recovered — and  she  afterwards  be- 
held tho  execution  of  Evoleen  without  oxperionctng  an  atom 
of  remorse,  oithor  for  her  death  or  that  of  tho  first  victim. 
From  that  time  forward,  she,  in  lior  own  words,  became 
and  oontioaed  emphatically  *'  a  child  of  llell !"  Very  soon 
after  Evelcen's  execution,  she  married  a  soldier,  and  ac- 
companied  him  to  India.  Subsequently  she  travelled  over 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  committed  sin  upon  sin,  and 
wicked  deed  upon  wicked  deed,  beyond  the  oapabiltty  of  her 
memory  to  sum  up*  At  length  she  felt  an  irrcsistiblo 
prompting  to  drag  her  worn-out  frame  to  the  locality  of  her 
first  fearful  crime;  and  there  finding  herself  nigh  unto  death, 
she  determined  to  anbortliea  herself  of  a  rolatioa  of  that 
deed,  and  accordingly  did  so  at  related. 

Iler  confession  was  read  over  to  her  by  the  clergyman, 
in  the  presence  of  two  haitily««aBunoned  neighboartog  aa- 
gitCratcs,  and  alio  declared  that  it  was  true  ia  evaty  respect. 
A  fow  miaatos  afterwards,  her  aeol  fled  to  ite  diaed 
account. 

Reader !  not  one  word  of  oeainent  do  ire  preaamo  io 
make  on  tho  "  strnnge,  evasUal  hisiory'^  ve  luire,  however 
unworthily,  related.  We  &«1  that  to  append  a  *'  moral," 
after  the  approved  fable-book  fashion,  were  an  Insult  to 
your  intelUgcnee. 


THERE   AND   BACK  AGAIN. 

A  »ZW  SEKTIMENTAL  iOUKREY, 

BT    JAWS    AUOU8T178    ST.   JOHN, 
Anther  of  ■*  ffistory  ef  the  ICaaaen  eat  CasteaM  of  Aacisat  Qr«ece,"  "  Margaiat  Bavsnacrofl,"  <*  £g7pt  end  Hohsauned  All,*'  «ec, 

(Continued  from  page  738.^ 


THB    BBI  'S    STOat, 

When  we  had  made  ourselves  comfortable  for  some 
time,   the  Captain  came  in,  and  endeavoured  to  join 
1X9 ;  bat  he  vas  too  restless  to  succeed.     He  resem- 
bied  B  tiger  in.  his  cage,  and  was  constantly  jam  ping 
np,  pacing  to  and  fro,  looking  now  out  at  the  door, 
and  now  at  the  window,  calling  in  his  \^  ife,  then  send- 
ing her  out  again,  and,  in  short,  exliibiting  every  pos- 
sible token  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease.     He  soon  informed 
us  he   had  some  business  to  transact  in  the  town ; 
and,  desiring  we  would  enjoy  ourselves  till  bis  return, 
went  out.     I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.     Not  so  the 
Bey.      !Se  seemed  to  have  a  particular  attachment  to 
the  man,  and  always  regarded  his  weather-beaten,  seowl- 
£ng   physiognomy  with  a  smile  of  grateful  delight. 
This  was  an  enigma  to  me,  until  All,  to  relieve  me 
from  JDj  perplexity,  entered  into  a  sort  of  explanation. 
"  I  w^as  bom,**  said  he,  **  in  the  same  town  with  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  the  present  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  although 
some  Tears  younger  than  he,  cireum^ances  once  placed 
us  in  a  position  in  which  we  becaone  attached  to  each 
>ther.      His  destiny,  however,  conducted  him  to  l^ypt, 
inhere  lie  has  acquired  sovereign  power,  while  mine, 
ar  more  modest,  commended  me  to  the  favour  of  the 
Sultan,  iti  whose  service  I  gahied  considerable  wealth 
knd  distinction.     At  the  proper  age  I  married  a  wife — 


beautiful  little  palace  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Boa- 
phorns,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  sea  of  Marmora.  God  gave  me  several 
children,  sons  and  daughters,  who  grew  up  around  me 
happy  and  contented. 

"  I  had  seen  much  action  in  m j  life,  and  fought  i« 
battle,  and  toiled  long  and  earnestly  in  the  service  of 
the  Snitau.  The  time  marked  by  nature  had  now  ar- 
rived for  gat/bering  up  my  feet  under  the  skirts  of  con* 
tent,  and  looking  forward  to  an  old  age  of  peace.  Fortune 
could  do  no  more  for  me.  My  wiifc  and  I  were  with- 
out ambition.  Our  sons  were  in  public  employments, 
and  eur  d«agiitei*s  happy,  fitting  on  the  divans  of 
quietness  in  their  father's  harem.  With  us  you  know 
the  enjoyment  of  life  is  iaeompiete  without  a  garden ; 
and,  as  of  all  men,  I  am  the  fondest  of  trees  and 
flowers,  in  whieh  my  wife  resembles  me,  I  had  taken 
care  to  lay  out  the  large  piece  of  ground  surround- 
ing  my  palace,  in  the  most  tasteful  manner.  At 
the  proper  season  of  the  year,  we  had  tulips,  and  jas- 
mines, and  hyacinths,  and  anemones,  and  violets,  and 
roses ;  imd  there  were  lakes  and  ponds,  on  which  floated 
aa  ftbundanee  of  lotuses  and  lilies. 

*'  Near  one  of  tliose  ponds  stood  a  kittle  kiosk,  fur- 
nished with  divans  and  cuslaons  of  pink  silk.  Here« 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  I  retired  with  my  wife,  io 
Udk  and  nnoke.  Sometimes  she  would  embroider, 
mnvtiBMi  ite^miid  «iBg4;oaM^«Ml.«oiiwtijue8.«ho 
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would  tell  stories  very  amusing,  and  very  long.  When, 
tired  of  listening,  I  would  lay  my  head  on  her  lap, 
and  fall  asleep,  and  she  would  fan  me  with  a  palm 
leaf,  and  ke<ep  my  face  cool ;  so  that  I  was  intensely 
happy. 

"  While  leading  this  peaceful  life,  I  had  one  day  a 
letter  brought  to  me  from  Mohammed  Ali,  which  at 
once  changed  the  whole  colour  of  my  fate.  It  re- 
ferred to  other  letters  which  he  said  he  had  written, 
and  was  worded  ambiguously,  so  that  it  might  almost 
be  inferred,  from  several  of  the  expressions,  that  I 
had  also  written  to  him,  complaining  of  the  Sultan  and 
wishing  myself  in  Egypt.  There  was  no  truth  in  this; 
but  the  messenger  who  brought  me  the  letter  at  the 
same  time  informed  me  it  had  come  through  the  Divan, 
where  it  had  been  opened  and  read.  *  I  advise  you,' 
said  he, '  to  provide  immediately  for  your  safety,  since 
your  head  is  now  as  loose  on  your  shoulders  as  an 
autumnal  acorn  in  its  cup.* 

*<  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  another  slave  came  in 
great  haste  to  say  that  a  party  of  soldiers  had  taken 
possession  of  my  house,  and  that  I  must  fly  immediately 
if  I  would  save  my  life.  Night  was  fortunately  com- 
ing on;  80,  kissing  my  wife,  who  was  overwhelmed  with 
tears  and  grief,  I  quitted  the  gaideh  by  a  small  door, 
and,  making  my  way  towards  the  woods,  desired  Ka- 
foor,  the  slave,  who  now  stands  before  you,  to  return 
to  the  house,  and  come  again  to  me  at  midnight,  at  a 
well-known  spot,  which  I  indicated  to  him. 

"  Thus  were  my  days  of  happiness  brought  suddenly 
to  a  close.  I  felt  I  was  an  old  man;  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture was  dead  in  me.  I  could  look  forward  with 
no  pleasure  to  perils  and  wanderings,  and  sighed  only 
to  close  my  eyes  beside  my  wife,  and  pass  with  her  to 
Paradise ;  but  it  was  not  so  written,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self as  I  walked  through  the  woods,  God  knows  what 
is  best,  and  I  will  not  murmur. 

"There  is  a  wonderful  calm  in  the  night,  espe- 
cially when  your  way  lies  among  waving  trees,  and  is 
lighted  by  glimpses  of  moonlight,  descending  through 
brcaka  in  the  foliage,  and  forming  here  and  there  bril- 
liant patches  on  the  ground.  In  other  days  my  heart 
would  have  beaten  with  emotion  and  hope — ^I  should 
have  smiled  at  danger — I  should  have  anticipated  with 
rapture  the  occurrence  of  strife  and  contention,  the 
harbingers  of  distinction  and  power.  It  was  otherwise 
now.  The  habit  of  repose  had  unmanned  me,  and  in- 
stead of  looking  forward  to  coming  enjoyments,  my 
glances  all  receded  towards  sweet  moments  gone 
for  ever,  towards  days  of  excitement  and  glory,  which 
witnessed  my  ascent  from  obscurity  to  greatness. 

"The  path  I  had  chosen  led,  by  a  winding  descent,  to 
the  sea,  upon  the  rocky  margm  of  which  I  came  out 
aome  hours  before  midnight.  I  sat  down  on  a  stone, 
to  reflect  and  meditate.  How  many  thousands  had 
risen  and  fallen  like  me !  When  I  left  CavaUa  I  had 
not  fifty  piastres  in  my  purse.  But  I  had  risen,  I  had 
become  wealthy,  and  I  was  the  father  of  many  sons 
and  daughters,  and  my  situation  in  the  empire  had 
been  full  of  honour.  An  eclipse  had  now  come  over 
me,  and  I  was  hiding  behind  a  cloud,  dense  enough 
■to  conceal  me  from  my  best  friends. 

"  The  sea  extended  its  vast  level  before  me,  and  the 
« Jiloon  was  shining  on  it.      What  beauty,  what  calm, 
what  infinite  grandeur  and  tranquillity  1     Yet  the  sere- 
nity of  its  itspect  could  not  impart  cgmposure  to  my 


mind,  agitated  by  worldly  caresy  and  losgmg  for  Uis 
repose  so  congenial  to  my  age." 


CHAPT£B  IXXrV. 
THE  bey's   8T0BY  CONTIinnED. 

"  Exactly  at  midnight,  Eafoor  came  to  me,  hringiog 
bad  news.     He  had  learned  from  my  eldest  son  that 
my  death  was  determined  on,  though,  in  coDsideratioa 
of  my  former  services,  and  also  in  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  Sultan  had  determined  not  to  d^ 
stroy  my  family,  or  confiscate  my  property,  which  wu 
to  be  bestowed  on  my  wife  and  children.    This  con- 
soled me  greatly;  'God  is  merciful,*  cried  I;  'they 
will  at  least  not  be  beggars  in  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople.    But  my  wife !  where  will  she  be  found  when 
old  age  comes  upon  her  ?  Who  will  care  for  her ;  vho 
will  protect  her  ?'    Kafoor  had  brought  me  some  food, 
tobacco,  and  a  pipe,  with  a  small  carpet  for  pnyer.   I 
went  to  a  little  stream  close  by,  and  when  I  had  knelt 
and  prayed,  I  took  the  bread  and  the  meat,  and  ate  of 
it.      Then  I  drank  some  water  from  the  stream,  after 
which  Kafoor  filled  and  lighted  mj  pipe,*  and  I  sat 
down  and  smoked,  snd  blesssed  God  that  so  much  vas 
still  left  me.     I  desired  Kafoor  to  sit  down  on  tiie 
caq)et  beside  me ;  but  he  said,  'I  am  your  slave,  and 
that  must  not  be.' 

"  And  so  he  continued  to  stand  with  his  arms  crossed 
upon  his  breast,  though  he  talked  and  was  menr,  and 
sought  to  cheer  me  by  his  stories  and  anecdotes. 
Some  time  before  dawn  he  left  me,  promising  to  reton 
the  following  night,  and  to  bring  along  with  him  my 
son,  and,  if  possible,  my  wife,  who  loved  me,  and  desired 
to  share  my  misfortunes.  I  spent  the  day  in  a  deft 
in  the  rocks,  far  from  the  waterside,  where  I  could 
smoke  in  peace,  without  fear  of  being  discovered. 

"  I  have  heard  it  said  by  wise  men  that  the  voiid 
never  appears  so  beautiful  as  at  the  moment  of  deatit, 
when  it  puts  on  all  its  loveliness  and  fascination,  and 
smiles,  and  looks  gay  and  sunny,  like  a  woman  vho 
has  loved  you  but  has  ceased  to  do  so,  and  wishes  to 
break  your  heart  at  parting !  My  experience  vill,  in 
some  respects,  bear  out  this  view.  Death  seemed  near 
at  hand.  From  all  things  around  me  a  sort  of  mist 
had  cleared  off,  and  left  them  bathed  in  serenity  and 
splendour.  I  fancied  I  had  never  seen  the  Uue  sky, 
or  the  rocks  and  trees,  or  the  sparkling  streams,  or  the 
glassy  sea,  or  the  golden  sunshine,  before.  Earth  ap- 
peared to  be  translated  into  Heaven,  and  to  hare  ht- 
come  the  abode  of  peace  and  contentment  just  as  my 
eyes  were  about  to  close  upon  it  for  ever.  Many,  per- 
haps, will  not  agree  with  me;  but  I  thought  the  barren 
rocks,  as  they  soared  majestically  and  clove  the  firma- 
ment, were  as  beautiful  as  the  most  lovely  meadow, 
sprinkled  with  wild  flowers,  and  watered  by  running 
brooks.  Eagles,  weary  with  traversing  Asia  Minor  or 
the  sea,  rested  here  and  there  on  their  grey  summits; 
and  smaller  birds,  regardless  of  those  sultans  of  the 
air,  stationed  themselves  near  me  in  the  trees  and 
copses,  and  sang  like  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise ! 

"  At  the  sight  and  feeling  of  all  this,  my  heart  orer- 
flowed  with  gratitude,  and  I  said,  '  God  is  great.  Whit 
matters  it  n  I  terminate  my  pilgrimage  now  f '  But  thea 
the  thought  of  my  wife  and  children  came  over  me,  and  I 
longed  for  the  return  of  night,  that  it  might  bring  Ka- 
foor with  news  of  my  family.  Never  did  my  pipe  appear 
tompsogiei^t  afriwl;  Ifill^itagaiaaDdspm^wi^ 
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with  flint  and  steel,  and  bits  of  dry  wood«  lighted  it  as 
often  as  I  required.  All  the  associations  of  domestic 
life  clustered  about  it ;  mj  wife,  my  children,  my  gar- 
dens, my  palace — all  the  enjoyments  I  had  ever  tasted — 
dashed  and  chequered  with  sorrows — few,  indeed,  but 
real — ^such  as  the  loss  of  beloved  children,  and  dear 
friends.  No  sooner  had  evening  come  on  than  I  rolled 
up  my  carpet,  and,  with  my  pipe  and  tobacco,  de- 
scended towards  the  place  of  rendezvous  with 
Kafoor. 

"  It  was  in  an  evil  moment  that  I  did  so.  Scarcely 
had  I  entered  the  woods  when  I  heard  a  shout,  and  the 
discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet. 
The  pursuers  were  on  my  track!  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Bun  far  I  could  not,  and  to  have  defended  myself 
would  have  been  impossible.  Nothing  remained,  there- 
fore, but  to  take  the  chances  of  concealment;  so  as 
there  was  fortunately  a  torrent  at  hand,  I  descended 
into  it,  and  crept  beneath  a  jutting  rock,  where  I  stood 
knee-deep  in  water.  Of  tbe  soldiers,  who  were  nu- 
merous, some,  who  were  on  horseback,  dispersed  them- 
selves through  the  woods,  while  others  lighted,  tied 
their  horses  to  trees,  and  searched  about  for  me  on 
foot.  Why  should  they  have  been  eager  to  discover 
roe  ?  I  had  never  injured  one  of  them.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  inexplicable  faults  of  man,  that  when  a 
fellow-creature  becomes  obnoxious  to  authority,  all  his 
neighbours  not  only  desert  him,  but  co-operate  eagerly 
in  hunting  down  his  life.  Of  course  the  secret  is  that 
they  expect  to  rise  by  his  fall.  But,  independently  of 
this,  there  is  an  excitement  in  pursuing  the  unfor- 
tunate, in  co-operating  with  destroyers,  in  bringing 
death  and  desolation  into  a  family,  in  levelling  the  dis- 
tinguished and  the  noble  with  the  earth ! 

"  That  you  see  me  here,  is  a  proof  I  was  not  dis- 
covered. The  search,  however,  continued  long ;  but  at 
last,  despairing  of  success,  they  retreated  towards  Con- 
stantinople. I  ascended  from  the  stream,  and,  chilled 
at  once  by  the  water  and  the  night  air,  proceeded  in 
great  melancholy  and  depression,  and  repeated  pa- 
roxysms of  terror,  towards  the  rock  of  meeting.  When 
Kafoor  came,  he  was  for  some  time  silent.  Sorrow 
had  swallowed  up  his  voice.  At  length  I  said  to  him, 
'  Grod  is  great.  Let  me  know  the  worst.  They  have 
killed  my  wife,  and  my  sons,  and  my  daughters,  and 
there  is  no  one  left  to  me  but  thee !' 

"  As  he  saw  that  I  had  set  before  myself  the  full  cup 
of  calamity,  and  that  he  could  spare  me  the  drinking 
of,  at  least,  a  part  of  it,  he  grew  more  cheerful,  and 
said — '  My  master,  it  is  not  so.  But  your  wife  is 
guarded,  so  that  she  cannot  come  to  you,  and  she  and 
your  daughters  melt  away  in  tears,  and  your  sons  are 
grief-stricken,  because  the  Sultan's  power  is  upon  them, 
and  thoy  cannot  perform  their  duty  to  God  and  you. 
But  this  is  what  has  been  determined :  A  ship  of  the 
Pranks  will  set  saU  to-morrow  from  Stamboul,  and  will 
pass  along  this  coast,  and  at  night  will  let  down  a 
boat,  and  come  hither  for  you  and  me.  Gold  and 
jeweb  have  been  put  on  board,  and  with  them  we 
shall  make  our  way  to  Frankestdn,  and  thence  to 
Egypt,  where  we  shall  enjoy  many  happy  days  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Pasha.'  * 

" '  But  my  wife  ?'  cried  I. 

« '  She  must  remain  at  Stamboul,'  answered  Kafoor, 
*  till  your  sons  find  it  practicable  to  place  her  on 
board  another  ship,  and  send  her  to  yon.' 


"In  schemes  and  plans  for  the  future  we  passed  the 
night,  and  the  day  following  I  concealed  myself  as  be- 
fore, though  in  a  different  place.  The  ship  of  the 
Franks  came  on  the  following  night,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon.  But  some  suspicion  appeared  to  have  been 
excited  at  Stamboul,  for  several  caiques  followed  in  its 
track,  and  watched  it,  and  prevented  all  communica- 
tion with  the  shore.  The  captain,  therefore,  sailed 
far  out  to  sea,  and  disappeared  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon ;  and  I  thought  he  had  deserted  roe  for  ever. 
Then^I  wept — ^for  life,  after  all,  is  sweet — and  I  trem- 
bled at  the  apprehension  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enraged  Sultan.  Kafoor,  however,  comforted  me, 
saying  that  the  captain  of  tbe  Franks  would  surely  re- 
turn, for  that  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  had  pledged 
himself  to  my  son  to  save  me,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

"  On  the  following  night  the  ship  returned,  and  made 
as  though  it  would  sail  back  to  StambouL  But  then, 
suddenly  altering  its  course,  it  steered  towards  the 
spot  where  we  lay  hidden.  Then  both  our  hearts 
leaped  with  joy,  and  we  saw  them  lower  a  boat,  and 
put  off.  But  we  were  not  then  to  be  delivered.  I<io 
sooner  had  the  boat  left  the  ship's  side  than  several 
caiques  appeared  between  it  and  the  land ;  upon 
which  the  men  returned  to  tbe  ship,  and,  making  all 
sail,  once  more  disapp>eared.  How  great  was  now  my 
grief.  I  tore  my  beard,  and  took  dust  and  threw  it 
on  my  head,  and  exclaimed,  '  How  wretched  art  thou, 
oh,  Ali,'  and  shed  abundance  of  tears.  But  Kafoor, 
buoyed  up  by  youthful  spirits,  comforted  me,  repeat- 
ing that  God  was  merciful,  and  that  all  would  yet  be 
well.  Still  more  completely  to  destroy  my  hopes,  the 
third  m'ght  set  in  with  a  dreadful  storm ;  the  moon 
and  the  stars  were  hidden,  and  the  waves  ran  howling 
along  the  shore  before  the  tempest,  their  heads  white 
with  foam,  and  the  heavy  spray  flying  over  them  like 
rain.  '  This,'  cried  Kafoor,  'is the  very  night  of  our 
escape.  To  the  Franks  storms  are  familiar.  The 
captain  will  soon  be  here  with  the  ship,  his  boat  will 
bound  like  a  seafowl  over  the  waves,  and  he  will  de- 
liver us  in  spite  of  the  darkness  and  the  storm.* 

"  Long,  however,  did  we  wait,  talking  sadly  to  each 
other,  as  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  aud  the  wind  blew, 
and  the  waves  rose,  and  dashed  and  thundered  against 
the  cavemed  shore.  At  length  we  heard  a  pistol- 
shot  on  the  waters;  and  Kafoor  bid  me  draw  my  own 
pistol,  and  fire.  It  was  enough.  Presently  we  heard 
voices  among  the  waves,  and  then  the  dark  figure  of 
the  boat  came  in  sight,  and  we  saw  for  a  moment 
the  glimmer  of  a  lantern  beneath  a  cloak. 

"  *  Come,  jump  in,*  cried  a  rough  sailor;  •  we  have 
had  some  trouble  to  find  out  your  berth ;  but  bear  a 
hand — there's  not  a  moment  to  lose.' 

"  We  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  went  away  over  the 
dusky  waves,  through  the  rain  and  wind ;  now  tossed 
up  as  if  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  then  precipitated 
downward  into  a  gulf.  Presently,  however,  we  were 
on  board  the  ship,  sailing  through  the  tempestuous 
weather  towards  the  Dardanelles. 

"  Why  protract  my  narrative  ?  We  were  soon  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  Turkey ;  and  the  voyage  to  the 
Egsan,  and  all  the  way  hither,  was  most  agreeable, 
and  in  the  very  same  ship  as  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  proceeding  to  Egypt  with  you." 
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Wliat  became  of  the  poor  Bey  I  sliall  relate  here- 
after. 

Leghorn  is  probably,  ia  itself,  a  dull  place ;  but  my 
stay  in  il  was  so  muoh  diversified  by  small  adventures — 
some  pleasant,  others  the  reverse--rthat  its  name  is 
always  to  me  fraught  with  innumerable  associations. 
The  inmates  of  my  hotel  were  a  little  world  iu  them- 
selves. Not  a  soul  there  had  led  a  peaceful  or  a 
stationaty  life.  All  had  wandered  up  aud  down  the 
earth — seeking  rest,  but  finding  none — and  had  come 
thither  in  search  of  fresh  excitement.  "^Vith  several 
of  these,  in  turn,  I  used  to  walk  out,  cigar  iu  mouth, 
to  the  great  square ;  and  there, beneath  the  broiling  sun, 
parade  to  and  fro,  listening  to  the  narratives  of  their 
lives,  which  were,  most  of  them,  extremely  curious. 
Some  were  men  of  daik  fortunes,  who  had  waded 
through  crime  and  guilt,  and  become  so  familiar  with 
them,  that  they  cared  not  to  put  on  the  semblance  of 
innocence;  others  were  weak,  and  had  been  merely 
led  astray  by  their  passions  or  follies;  while  a  third 
class  seemed  to  have  gone  through  the  world  almost 
unscathed,  either  by  its  corruptions  or  its  vicissitudes. 

I  had  idways  had  a  pleasant  set  of  ideas  connected 
with  the  cities  of  tho  Val  d*  Arno,  particularly  with 
Fbrence  and  Pisa,  where,  in  the  Campo  Santo,  are  to 
be  seen  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Spinello  Aretino. 
This  painter  had  always,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death, 
been  a  romance  to  me.  In  my  tale  called  "  Lucifer," 
1  had  described  his  lovo  for  Beatrice  Daddi,  with  all 
its  incidents  and  results ;  and  I  now  desired  to  look 
on  those  creations  of  his  pencil  which  adorn  the  colon- 
nades of  the  "  Holy  Field." 

With  a  companion  who  experienced  the  same  wish« 
I  started  early  in  the  morning  from  Leghorn,  iu  a  com- 
fortable old  carriage,  in  which,  inside  and  out,  you 
might  have  stowed  a  dozen  people  at  least. 

Autumn  is  inexpressibly  beautiful  and  poetical  in  Italy, 
audit  had  now  painted  the  woods  and  fields  in  all  its  most 
gorgeous  colours.  These  the  untravelled  reader  may 
see  in  the  exquisite  landscapes  of  William  Linton,  who, 
with  rare  taste  and  genius,  has  brought  half  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north.  What  my  pen 
cannot  effect,  his  pencil  has  accomplished.  To 
walk  through  his  studio  is  to  live  again  in  Italy  and 
Greece,  to  breathe  their  balmy  atmosphere,  and  bask 
beneath  thou*  sunny  skies.  Yet,  admirable  as  are  his 
works,  we  aro  slow  as  a  people  to  recognise  their 
merits — chiefly,  perhaps,  because  lie  is  careful  not  to 
overstep  the  modesty  of  nature.  Content  with  being 
true,  he  leaves  to  others  the  glare  and  flutter  which 
attract  the  vulgar,  and  make  men's  fortanes.  But 
his  turn  will  come,  or  at  least  the  turn  of  his  works, 
when  he  shall  have  been  removed  beyond  the  reach  of 
envy  or  neglect. 

I  was  ^tcakiag  of  the  autumn,  whidi,  on  the  banks 

of  the  Arno,  invests  itself  with  superb  tints,  and  drapes 

the  hills  and  hollows  with  glory.  Milton,  who  especially 

loved  this  season,  had  mused  and  meditated  here,  and 

stood  at  evening  on  the  top  of  Fesole,  where>  in 

Paradise  Lost,  he  places  the  Tnscan  artist.    Every 

reader  remembers  the  glmous  passage  in  which  be 

deseribes  the  arms  of  Satan — 

*'Hii  poadeivas  riiiel^^ 
Ethereal  temperj  massy,  large,  ind  roond — ^    ^ 


Behind  him  cast ;  .the  broad  cireimifiBieDQB 
Haag  OD  his  shoulders  like  the  mom,  wImm  al, 
Thro'  optio  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  vieti 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fetdle, 
Or  la  Yaldarno,  to  descry  new  hwds, 
Eiiers,  or  mouutnina,  on  her  spotted  globe." 
Byron,  too,  and  Shelley,  had  wandered  throiigk 
this  magic  valley,  and  illuudnated  it  with  the  light  o( 
their  poetry;  yet,  strange  to  say,  at  the  moment  at 
which  I  am  speaking,  other  names  were  more  prestat 
to  my  imagination,  chiefly  those  of  Maduavdli  ud 
the  Medici.     About  this  river,  rendered  almost  sacted 
by  genius,  the  greatest  men  of  Italy  h&\e  clustetd. 
Dante  was  here,  and  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarcb,andotiiers 
less  known,  perhaps*  m  the  North,  but  scarcelj  ksi 
dear  to  Italy,    Over  my  mind,  however,  none  of  tlcn 
ever  exercised  so  powerful  a  sway   as  Machiarelli 
whose  whole  life  was  one  contest  against  tjiuuij, 
who  revived  Iu  himself  the  spirit  of  ancient  Roine, 
and  who,  in  his  works,  has  bequeathed  to  all  &g»  t 
preservative  against  despotism.     It  is,  I  think,  a  pe- 
culiar pleasure  to  gaze  upon  his  portrait,  full  of  thougU 
and  genius,  and  to  remember  him  in  his  own  coostij. 
By  the  exertion  of  a  rare  sagacity  he  penetrated  i::g 
the  characters  of  kings  and  princes,  and  with  a  coxm^ 
and  frankness  seldom  equalled,  haa  revealed  their  arti 
and  machinations  to  the  world.    Frederick  the  Secoiid 
of  Prussia — ironically,  I  suppose,  denominated  "tie 
great,"  puffed  up  ])y  the  flattery  of  Voltaire  and  other 
literary  courtiers — imagined  himself  competent  to  ape 
in  logic  imd  political  science  with  the  great  Florentiie 
sccrelaiy.  But  how  few  have  read  hb  "AntiMachiavd," 
or  are  eveu  aware  that  he  wrote  it.     In  the  field  cf 
battle  the  sophist  of  "  Sans  Souk"  might  hsTe rauUi 
the  author  of  the  •*  Art  of  War,"  but  in  the  contest 
of  reason  and  argument  his  vast  inferiority  was  os- 
questionable.     And  now,  where  was  the  spirit  cf  iliis 
great   author?     Could  he  look  down  on  the  cc:i- 
dition  of  Tuscany  ? '  Could  he  seo  the  death-hkt  ^ 
iu  which  all  Italy  was  plunged  F 

Advancing  along  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  after  i 
pleasant  drive,  we  arrived,  somewhat  early  in  the  dsj, 
at  Pisa.  All  visitors  must  have  felt  the  effect  of  Hj 
city's  singular  aspect  upon  the  mind.  It  is  not,  llu 
several  ancient  cities  of  the  East,  deserted.  Its  buu: 
ings  have  not  fallen  into  ruins ;  its  streets  are  uot  en- 
tirely silent ;  grass  does  not  wave  on  its  highways  aal 
public  places.  But  it  is  fast  approaohing  this  HJit' 
At  Thebes  and  Memphis,  at  Babylon,  Nineteb,  ui 
Persepolis,  you  sec  the  process  of  desolation  accoa- 
plished.  The  nations  that  inhabited  them  hare  id 
out ;  the  hmguages  they  spoke  arc  forgotten,  to 
hbtory  has  become  a  fable,  their  religion  a  mockr:?' 
Seated  among  their  crumbling  fragments,  your  l^ 
is  oppressed  by  sorrow,  by  the  fate  which  had  cit:' 
taken  so  many  millions  of  human  beings^  once  q';ici« 
like  yourself,  with  life,  and  agitated  by  the  fierce  ivs; 
of  the  passions.  You  behold  them  niarchiog,  in  ed- 
less  procession,  as  it  were,  down  the  great  hi^*K 
of  eternity,  emerging  from  darkness,  and  svaltowcd  v 
by  darkness.  What  endless  untold  histodes  kt'«< 
perislied  with  them ! — what  loves !  what  hatreds !  vb; 
struggles  for  fame !  what  bitter  and  agonisiog  dk> 
pointments !  But  those  generations  have  been  so  I;;^ 
at  restto  that  you  contemplate  their  fate  with  sei^? 
as  you  do  the  general  aspect  of  natme.  Ton  aeqsioa 
in  the  awards  of  time;  you  imagine  tbej  hin  Im 
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reconcSed  to  death.  Certain  you  are  that  unbroken 
peace  broods  over  them  with  its  dove-like  wings,  and 
soothes  them  in  their  eyerlaating  repose. 

But  walking  through  Pisa  is  almost  like  sitting  be- 
side a  deathbed.  Strength,  and  health,  and  vivacity, 
are  gone )  the  form  is  attenuated,  the  air  languid  and 
painful,  the  voice  reduced  by  decay  almost  to  an  in- 
audible whisper.  Sometimes  you  imagine  that  the 
whole  active  population  must  have  gone  forth  on  some 
great  expedition,  or  for  the  celebration  of  some  mighty 
religious  festival  in  the  mountains,  and  left  their  dwell- 
ings desolate  for  a  season.  Sometimes  the  thought 
strikes  you  that  the  city  was  built  in  expectation  of 
inhabitants,  who  have  never  come  to  take  possession 
of  it ;  so  many  of  the  houses  are  empty,  without  the 
half-cheerful,  half-melancholy  intimation  that  they  are 
to  be  let.  This  would  indicate  some  hope ;  but  the 
poor  Pisans  have  none,  except  when  a  few  English 
families  arrive,  and  excite  in  them  the  idea  that  more 
may  follow,  and  infuse  life  into  those  dreary  chambers 
which  have  not  echoed  to  a  human  footstep  for  cen- 
turies. 

Yet  there  is,  after  all,  an  inexpressible  charm  in  the 
place,  especially  when  tho  brilliance  of  autumn  is  dif- 
fused over  it,  like  sunshine  over  a  hectic  cheek.  There 
is  a  strange  pleasure  in  linking  yourself  with  dying 
things,  which,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  you  endow 
with  a  part  of  your  own  consciousness,  and  send  for- 
ward, as  it  were,  like  pioneers  or  explorers  into  the 
regions  of  death.  You  imagine  you  can  look  through 
the  agonies  of  their  spirits  into  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.  Exactly  so  it  is  with  a  dying  city ;  and  Pisa 
is  in  esiremu — ready  to  hare  the  la  rites  of  religion 
paid  to  it,  before  it  is  packed  up  in  the  coiEn,  and 
Bent  to  the  universal  cemetery.  My  companion,  in 
extreme  youth,  had  yet  not  escaped  the  shaft  of  sor- 
row, but  had  been  stricken  deeply,  and  was  therefore 
prepared  to  feel  all  the  influence  of  the  Campo  Santo, 
towards  which  we  first  directed  our  footsteps.  But 
we  will  not  enter  it  in  this  chapter ;  neither  will  we 
visit  the  cathedral,  nor  tho  leaning  tower.  It  must 
suffice  that  we  are  in  Pisa ;  that  the  Amo  flows  glit- 
tering by,  as  though  its  old  republican  life  was  still  in 
it.  We  entered  an  inn — for,  strange  to  say,  one's 
appetite  does  not  forsake  one  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  finest  monuments,  or  in  the  presence  of  buried 
generations.  You  sit  down  to  breakfast  beside  a 
mummy *s  cofiin;  you  dine  and  smoke  in  tombs — if 
they  be  the  tombs  of  kings,  so  much  the  better ;  you 
jnunch  biscuits  upon  the  top  of  Vesuvius ;  you  drink 
wine,  and  are  merry,  in  the  catacombs.  On  arriving 
at  Pi6a,  therefore,  and  before  going  to  the  Campo 
Santo,  we  judged  it  prudent  to  fortify  ourselves  with 
coffee,  rolls,  butter,  eggs,  fowls,  Bologna  sausages,  and 
dgars.  We  smoked,  and  meditated  on  things  past  and 
present ;  and  then,  chatting  and  laughing,  as  if,  after 
all,  we  luid  nothing  to  do  with  deoay  or  death,  went 
forth  towards  the  Holy  Field. 

Chapter  zxxn. 

VRX    CAMPO  SANTO. 

Trz  eflforts  of  human  thought,  through  many 
ihouMuid  years,  haye  not  yet  reconciled  us  with 
death,  nor  with  tiie  things  irfaieh  lend  to  it;  I  mean, 
while  tfaare  remains  anythinf  to  lote  within  or 
atonadtiaintlievofld*     I  si^  withia»  heeaose  we 


may  eontinne  to  lore  the  eresrtares  of  our  mtmorf 
long  after  their  material  archetypes  have  faded  from 
our  sight.  There  is  nothing  so  sublime,  few  things 
so  beautiful,  as[death.  It  is  God*8  vicegerent  upon 
earth.  It  takes  all  that  we  love,  all  that  we  ralue, 
and  puts  the  stamp  of  immortality  upon  it.  Onoe 
in  the  calm,  tranquil  regions  of  the  dead,  we  are  be- 
yond tho  reach  of  change  or  accident^  timo  or  decay; 
nothing  can  vcj[,  nothing  corrodo  us  more;  a  bliss- 
ful serenity  breathes  wherever  Death*s  footsteps  have 
passed,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  perfume  sweeter  than 
hat  of  £don. 

We  deliver  up,  as  I  have  said,  all  we  love  to 
death,  and  that  more  williugly  than  to  a  rival.  The 
unreflecting  may  think  this  selfishness;  but  it  is  notr 
What  we  love  wo  dosire  should  be  pure  and  holy, 
which  we  could  not  think  it  in  tho  possession  of  any 
other  mortal,  whatever  sopkists  or  hypocrites  may 
say.  Love  is  the  most  exclusive  of  all  principles,  and 
desires  to  hedge  round  its  object  with  inviolability^ 
failing  in  which  it  appeals  to  death  as  the'greatest 
and  best  of  deliverers;  yet  no  power  of  imagination, 
no  elevation  or  force  of  intellect^  can  reveal  to  us 
what  death  is.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than,  in  the 
coxcombry  of  mock  philosophy,  to  say  that  it  is 
ceasing  to  be.  But  how  much  that  is  inconeeivable 
is  implied  in  that  phrase  !  Ceasiug  to  be — ceasing 
to  behold  the  sun,  to  walk  and  breathe  on  the  face 
of  the  green  earth,  to  recoiTO  tho  whole  image  of 
God*8  vast  universe  iuto  our  souls  and  to  reflect 
it  back  upon  others  I  To  carry  about  in  our  breasts 
another  universe,  more  wonderful  by  far  than  that 
without — a  universe  of  thought,  of  passion,  of  me* 
mory,  of  hope!— *and  to  cease  to  be  is  to  deliver  over 
this  universe  to  annihilation,  to  blot  out  God's 
image  from  our  souls — nay,  to  blot  out  these  souls 
themsolTos  from  the  category  of  existence.  This 
is  to  die,  and  this  alone  is  death.  What,  in  ordi- 
nary language,  we  signify  by  the  word  death,  is 
only  a  translation  from  one  point  of  space  to 
another,  only  a  passing  from  the  dominion  of  change 
to  the  dominion  of  eternal  peacc-^to  the  society  of 
all  that  is  lovely,  all  that  has  been  ever  loved— and 
in  that  bright  and  waveless  ocean  to  repose  to  all 
eternity,  inhaling  happiness  with  every  breath,  and 
converting  it  for  ever  into  gratitude.  lu  this  world 
we  may  form  some  conception  of  it»  when,  side  by 
side  with  those  wo  love,  wo  project  our  thoughts  to« 
gether  beyond  the  grave,  and  passionately  wish  that 
our  union  may  be  ctornoL 

Thoughts  liko  theseorowded  upon  me  as  I  walked 
up  the  Lungamo  towaids  the  Campo  Santo.  I 
arrived,  and  entered.  Let  not  the  reader  expect  a 
description  of  it  from  me — I  cannot  describe.  It 
is  a  quadrangle  of  white  marble,  with  a  beautiful 
colonnade  running'round  it  on  the  inside,  and  in 
the  centre  a  field,  green  with  rich  grass,  waving 
and  rustling  over  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The 
earth  that  nourishes  it  was  brought  from  the  Holy 
Land  in  days  of  yore,  when  Pisa  was  a  republic  and 
hoisted  its  own  independent  fiag  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Republic: — How  strangely,  and  yet  how 
sweeUy  does  that«word  sound. 

The  pavement  of  the  colonnade  consists  of  tomb« 
stones,  whose  inseriptions  hare  been  partly  worn 
ent  «ndde£aeedhy  the  foot  AU  liredon  had  onea 
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been  heaving  and  qtxUk.  wiA  Ui%  UmiIj,  woiMioti, 
pride,  exalted  yirtaei  or  tompeelQane  pMakuMi  aew 
mere  diiii»  ooTered  wilh  iaMtilMd  etoaea.  On  Ike 
walls  wera  ftva^oes^  m^rea^ntkag'^SMVf^n  knoirs 
what!  I  foi^gfl*  ihe  eoljeeL  Wh»  iMiiiited  thorn? 
•—It  boots  not  bene  to  enamasate  thaif  aamaa — 

''Saftrait  ttfl^  pmhivav  ib«7  were  of  iHsiiv 
A]idliMlb«eB.glarioaiiaaiKiiber  4igr«'* 

To  one  of  the  artiato  who  have  odamed  the  O^stf  o 
Santo — Spinello  Aretino^I  have  already  alluded, 
the  lorer  of  Beatrice*  Ihe  painter  of  Laeifer,  whose 
life  wttheced  away  beneatb  tho  shadow  of  hia  own 
imagination.  How  many  live,  how  many  dio  like 
him! — atragg^ng  with  thei/fate»  labooriagto  realise 
some  gloriooa  idea,  or,  perchanoe,  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  love  in  a  barren  soil  which  will  not  repay  thdr 
hnabandry.  In  the  ordinary  acnse,  Spinello  was 
not  a  g^at  artist.  He  has  not  written  his  namo  in 
the  annals  of  the  world  legibly  enough  for  those  who 
run  to  read  it-  Bat  to  stand  by  hia  pictiEres,  and 
inhale  iaeptration  from  them,  is  like  drinking  of  a 
fountain  in  the  wilderDess*^a  delicious  and  rare 
plaasnre,  known  only  to  thoee  lew  who^  in  nattora 
of  arty  dare  to  jndge  for  themaelves,  aad  oaro  not 
about  preacription  or  famOi  Spioello  aimed ,  perhaps, 
at  unattainable  grandeur,  and  his  works,  eonsc^ 
qoently,  are  half  chaotic ;  but  they  move  one  deoply, 
aad  thia  ia  the  property  of  geoina  only.  . 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
THB  GOTEHVOR  AND  THB  eOVEIiliOR's  WITB. 

I  know  not  that  I  shall  make  myself  iatelHgible 
to  the  reader  iriien  I  say,  I  hate  a  thousand  asso 
ciationa  connected  with  Pisa  whieh  it  is  impoaaible 
to  invest  with  language.  What  I  saw  ia  nothing; 
it  ia  what  I  felt  that  I  wish  to  chronicle*  The 
cathedral,  the  baptiatry,  the  nnirersity,  are  each  in 
its  way  very  fine.  I  oseeaded  to  tho  summit  of  the 
Campanile,  and  experienced  some  disquietude  at 
obserring  the  struoture  beneath  me  nodding  so  many 
feet  beyond  the  perpendicular.  Standing  by  the 
balustrade  on  the  leaning  sido,  you  app<*ar  to  be 
hanging  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  and 
fancy  the  tower  to  be  reeling,  and  about  to  fall,  jast 
as  you  do  in  a  dream  when  you  find  yourself  walk- 
ing over  a  precipico  and  cannot  help  it. 

But  these  are  ordinary  sensations.  I  folt  my- 
self to  be  in  the  company  of  dear  and  illustrious 
shadows: — 

"The  lo«t,  the  chsng'd.  the  dead ; 
Too  many,  yet  how  few." 

The  Sanfranchi  palace,  the  Tre  PalazKi,  remem- 
bering whohad  inhabited  thorn,  awakened  my  poetical 
susceptibilities.  But  the  Lunganno,  where,  in  a  pri- 
vate house  of  no  great  pretensions  Carlotta  B- 
was  born,  touched  me  far  more  deeply.  Along  that 
pavement, then,  she  had  walked  when  a  child.  There 
she  had  smiled  in  her  nurse's  arms !  There  she  had 
put  on,  one  by  one,  the  graces  of  womanhood,  the 
witcheries  of  beauty,  the  charms  of  transcendent 
genius!  And  forme,  she,  too,  had  vanished  into 
the  land  of  shadows.  So  I  then  thought;  and  it 
would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  had  it  been  so. 

There  is  a  convent  in  Pisa.      But,  no! It 

must  not  be  told.      One  of  the  actors,  at  least,  is 
living;  and,  by  some  atrange  caprice  of  fate,  theae 


^og^HmlamfB  nii|^  tadflieir  way  to  herrstieat, 

all  her  sobvmj  Death  mnit  deal 
%ef(H«ihei«eevda  of  that  oonfut 
eaa4ie  given  to  the  worid.  Oempaiaion  new  plaees 
her  finger  eft'sffy  lips,  afld  i  iarbaar. 

Aa  ampipg  canie  on  ve^  hegaa  to  think  of  our 
return,  aad  walked idaniy 4ewaade  ^e  hridgs,  where 
our  Jamberiag  oldearriage  wwtto'he  in  waiting  for 
aa.    It  was  net  ibefn.     Ueivevee,  we  did  uotdoabt 
that  it  woold  arrive  shertlf;  so  we  sat  down,  esfh 
on  a  atone,  and  anaaaad  enneftrea  by  looking  at  the 
Arno  flowing  gently  and  fitaoelfiSy  tawaris  the 
sea.   We  lend  thought  and  sentiment  to  rivers,  and 
imagine  them  to  be  eoaaeiena  of  all  the  bsanty 
through  which  they  flow,  as  well  as  of  all  tbejoyooi 
or  tragie  erenta  that  take  plane  npon  then  baaki 
or  in  their  waters.      For  tibia  raaaoR,  we  love  and 
eacir^  tham  with  endearing  OffltiMta^    WHh  what 
eaixeatacaa,  for  ozampia,  did  ^e  oM  Bgyptttas  lore 
the  Nile,  which  they  gmdisally  tranaformed  mto  a 
god»      If  wa  have  tasted  of  happiness  vftm  the 
margin  of  some  atraam,  we  fiyicy  it  had  aomehand 
in  boetowing  it^  and  Ueaa  ihe  genina  of  tiie  plaee, 
and  eotsbrineiit  for  eiror  aftee  in*  the  growing  circle 
of  aurlooal  rcUgvoab    Thk  reHgian  is,  periM^M,  the 
greateat  mystery  of  ana  beng.    Divinkf  after  divi- 
nity is  set  dpiDit ;  holy  and  bfiaafolaaanciationahoorlj 
oome  to  take  their  ahpda  thesa?  half  the  wotM  coo- 
tribntca  to  its  wealth  af  tiioai^ti'  of  delicievs  me- 
■lories,  of  eheeiilig  h«|>ea;  and  when  it  has  hssn 
iadofinifaeljextcndedf  we  p*a  Away,  and  it  vaniihee 
wUhoa.  •   ■ 

It  grew  dark,  and  atill  the  carriage<dtd  not  make 
its  appearnhoe*  ■  We  inquired  -  of  persons  who  vere 
likely  to  know,  and  of  nsaayothera  who  were  not 
atalUikoly.  Nobody  eaaldgitrans  any  Mbrmatioo. 
It  was  Btnpid  tbna  to  har^kft  tha  matter  to  ehanee. 
Howaven,  ^e  thought  fweocatld  walk  on  a  little,  and 
that  It  wonld  shoiily  overtake  ns»  I  am  f(md.  of 
travelling' over  strange  roada  by  night,*  when  there 
seems  <  to  baa  mystery  in  every 'bash,  the  materials 
of  an  adventnue  aA  ensry  turning  in  the  road.  Bat 
weariness  ia<a  aad  enemy  toreu^aee  ;  aad,  havtsg 
walked  aboat  aight«>neoing  alt-day,  we  were  now  ex- 
tremely fatigned,  and,  in  oaasequence,  very  maeh 
out  of  hunaour*  6tiU»  I  don't  think  we  woe  sulkv. 
We  talked  on  inccaaaatly^  -sprinkling  our  confer* 
sation  with  hearty  anathemaa  at  the  driver,  whom 
at  the  moment  we  felt  very  much  diapoaed  to  lend 
to  the  place  aommemorated  by  Dante  hi  the  fint 
division  of  hia  <«'  Divina  Onmedia.*' 

When  we  had  walked  about  aeven  milea,  indig- 
nation brought  na  to  a  stand-still ;  so,  seating  oar- 
selves  on  a  grassy  bank  by  the  wayaide,  we  resolTed 
there  to  await  the  arrival  of  our  vehiole.  To  walk 
any  further  waa  out  of  the  question :  we  were 
knocked  up.  Moat  persons  know  by  exparieDcswhst 
this  is,  and  will  be  able,  therefore,  to  sympatbific  with 
us,  and  to  reiterate  all  the  kind  things  we  said  of 
the  coachman  at  tho  time.  By  degreea,  our  stock 
of  language  appeared  to  be  exhauated,  and  we 
oeaaed  to  speak  to  each,  otiier.  Tbe  conntry  round 
was,  meanwhile,  buried  in  profound  stillness  aad 
silence,  which  exmtad  painful  ideaa  in  imaginatioiu 
already  deeply  tinged  with  gleom.  The  peasants 
in  Italy  are  not  a«  night-loving  people^  neither  sit 
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ilMj  fond  of  dwelling  In  MpisnA^  haMtatioag, 
teed  along  the  roedtidoy  or  otqt  ikm  ine  of  Hie 
eeonlrjr;  eonaeqnmtiy  Bgh*  rtre— iiit  open  ns 
fiom  Be  £ri6iidlj  tMigo  wlndev;  Tkere  wee  no 
liarkingof  hoaae<4ogi,  noUtaftiDgefebMp^ «» lowing 
of  cattle.  A  pealtlenoe  teemed  to  h«fe  pened  over 
the  land*  and  twep*  away  eeeey  Teitige  ef  lifc.  In 
neti  parts  ef  England,  ene  meofai  en  the  raad,  at 
ever^r  hoar  of  the  night,  tone  Military  wayfhfwr, 
dvoTer,  peasant,'  or  pedlar,  eeaiiiiei«lal  trnveiler, 
or  nittie  leeer  going  or  retmning  from  vittage  or 
farmhense.  JBot  in  tbe  eoantrf  in  Italy  the  besi- 
ness  of  tiie  day  terminatas  vlth  tbe  day,  end  dai^- 
msMkls  left  to  brood  like  death  over  the  unpeopled 
landsoape. 

At  Isagth  oor  eara  wwre  grseted  by  the  pleaumt 
sonnd  ef  wfasels  at  a  diitaaee.  «*  Aha !"  thonght 
wOf  '*  hsie  oomes  ibe  srindnal,"  and  «we  eomforted 
onnslMS  that  <we  ilionid  now  enfoy  two  pleasures 
instead  el  one :  first,  that  of  heaitUy  abasing  the 
loitarsv»  and  seoead,  that  of  reposing  our  wearied 
▼irtae  on  tlie  soft  seals  of  the  eavriage  all  the  way 
to  Leghorn.  In  tills  expeotatioo  we  started  iV*om 
the  bank^and  adranced  Into  the  middle  of  tbo  dtirk 
road  to  slop  the  eartiage  ;  from  whieh,  as  it  eame 
un»  we  heard  an  immense  amennt  ef  ebsttering  and 
laeghlng.  Ininediately  after^  we  peveelfed  it  was 
ooreeed  with  a  swans  of  people  on  the  eatsMe,  and 
it  apipeared  to  as  that  the  leside  also  was  fall.  My 
oompaaion's  palienee  now  ftfseek  him,  and  he  as- 
sailed  the  drirer,  who  had  slopped  immediately  on 
seeing  us,  with  a  ToUey  of  curses,  deliTored  in  cboiee 
Italian.  She  diiter  eadeeveoved  to  defend  himself 
by  saying-  ha  theoght  we  had  ohanged  oar  minds, 
and  determined  to  remain  all  night  at  Pisa ;  and 
that*  haling  waited  for  va  bents  and  hears  on  tbe 
bridge^  he  had  nllimaMy  resolred  to  make  the  best 
of  his  sitaationt  and  take  np  anybody  that  eiiered. 
Theexplanation  is  that  there  are  three  bridges  in 
Pisa,  and  we  had  prdbshly  taken  up  ear  station  near 
the  wrong  one.  However,  at  the  time^  we  would  hear 
no; reason  asid,  il|^  or  viiong,the  dsirer  was  com- 
polled  to  take  aU  the  bUme  open  himsell  While 
oar  furious  dialogna  was  in  pmgress,  a  gentleman 
pat  his  bead  out  of  the  carriage  window,  made  a 
thousand  apologies  for  having  taken  possession  of 
our  vehicle,  and  .ofiNred^'Woih  his  lady,  to  alight 
immediately.  It  was  now  my  tnsnto  apologise. 
I  intreated  liim  to  rsmain  where  he  was»  and  said 
that  I  weald  ralher  w»lk  the-distaaee  to  Leghorn 
fifty  times  than  be  gailty  of  so  anchristlan  an  act 
as  he  spoke  o£i 

"  Then,"  said  he  **  why  can't  we  return  to  Leg* 
horn  together  2  We  are  only  two^  and  there  is 
plenty  of  room." 

The  earriage  door. was  at  onee  opened,  and  I 
foond  myself  seated  eppesito  a  lady  of  the  most 
winning  Toioe  and  manner.  My  €ompaaion»  always 
silent  among  strangers,  left  the  whole  business  of 
eonversation  to  me;  and»  as  I  rather  liked  the 
undertaking,  I  immedlatoly  eommenced  with  the 
husband.  He  had  been  an  offieer  in  Napoleon's 
army;  and  I  soon  diseovered,  to  my  extreme  sur» 
prise^  that  he  was  now  the  mUHary  goTemor  of  Leg- 
horn. Our  conyersation^  for  a  wl^e,  was  carried  on 
laFrenohy  but»  when  it  beeame  somewhat  intoreiUng, 
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he  hogged  I  would  converse  in  Italian,  as  his  wife  nn- 
dersteedne  other  Vsnguage.  She  then  Joined  us,  and 
the  ^alogne  proceeded  with  redoubled  animation. 
We  eame  at  length  to  talk  ef  eMMren.  I  said  I 
had  left  a  housefal  bcMnd  me  In  Switserland  ;  and 
she  In  her  tarn  inlbrmed  me  that  iAm  had  five,  some 
of  whom  were  very  yonng,  and  iimt  it  would  afford 
<  her  much  pleasure  to  show  lliem  to  me.  I  said  I 
weald  do  myself  the  honour  %o  call  on  her  in  the 
meming. 

^  Ton  need  not  stop  tiU  Ihen, "  said  she ;  <<  we  will 
order  the  earriage  to  drive  to  our  door,  and  you  can 
come  in  this  evening.** 

Her  husband  seconding  tbe  invitation,  it  was 
setlled.  My  companion  was  of  course  requested  to 
aecompany  me,  but  declined,  preferring  to  spend 
the  evening  at  a  cafS,  where  he  could  smoke  at  his 


On  our  arrival,  two  of  the  ehHdren,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  followed  the  servant  to  the  door,  out  of  pure 
eagerness  to  meet'  their  parents,  into  whose  arms 
they  tiirew  themselves  with  enthusiasm.  I  was 
then  tatrodoeed  to  them,  and  they  shook  hands  with 
me,  after  which  the  little  boy,  at  the  bidding  of  his 
mamma,  oonductod  me  to  the  drawlng*room. 

Presently,  I  was  surrounded  by  the  whole  five, 
the  youngest  ef  whom,  a  girl  Just  able  to  walk,  was 
one  of  the  most  beaotifol  little  oreatures  I  ever  saw, 
with  very  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  countenance 
of  inimitable  sweetness.  I  complimented  the  pa- 
rents upon  the  possession  of  sueh  ehildien,  and 
greatly  envied  them  the  pleasure  of  being  in  the 
midst  of  them.  For  the  moment,  I  would  have 
given  the  world  to  be  at  home  at  JdHmont,  with 
my  whole  seven  aboatme. 

By-and-by  the  little  ones  dropped  off  to  bed,  and 
I  arose  to  take  my  leave  ;  but  this  they  would  not 
permit  The  husbsnd  said  he  knew  the  habito  of 
the  north,  to  which  he  also  was  partial :  I  must 
therefore  Join  them  at  supper.  Mesnwhile  I  was  to 
hear  a  littie  music.  Madame  then  went  to  her  piano, 
and  played  and  sang  very  agreeably ;  after  which 
we  repaired  to  the  sopper  room,  where  we  remain- 
ed till  a  lato  hour.  I  had  thus,  through  the  blun- 
der or  cupidity  of  a  coachman,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  pleasant  family,  who  would  help  to  dimi- 
nish the  ennui  of  my  protracted  stay  at  Leghorn. 


CHAFTEB   XXXYIU. 
THE     PRIMA    DOKNA. 

I  may  here  introduce  an  adventure  which  occurred 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  lodging  in  the  same  hotel, 
who  accompanied  me  in  the  "  Aguila  Nero"  to 
Egypt.  He  was  a  person  of  quiet  manners,  but  in 
charaetor  wild  and  wayward  ;  easily  betrayed  into 
improprieties  ;  impetuous,  thoughtless,  but  deeply 
repentant  when  reflection  had  taught  him  the  evil 
of  his  ways.  Nearly  all  my  acquaintances  were 
his.  I  had  myself  introduced  him  to  the  Turkish 
Bey  ;  and  if  any  one  called  on  me  when  I  was  out, 
he  politoly  acted  as  my  substitute,  and  reeeived 
them  in  his  rooms.  What  I  am  jubt  going  to  re- 
late, happened  one  evening  when  I  was  supping  at 
the  Governor's,  and  stayed  out  late,  lie  related  it 
to  me  next  morning  at  breakfast,  and  the  sequel, 
afterwards,  at  eea. 
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*<I  hATeb0dn  Badd«nljpl«9^"afttd  be,  ^in  a  oori- 
o«f  poritioD,  whieb,  whether  it  may  e«d  ill  or  weU^ 
^i  Temaiiif  to  be  seeD.  Our  gaUaiit  friendy  CooDt 
Z  .  . '  I  ■,  who,  wheo  ho  has  not  you  to  boroi  kii^diy 
bestows  his  tedioQsnese  upon  iQe>  came  yesterday 
moroinif  into  my  roons,  to  smoke,  and  entertained 
Bie  with  the  praises  of  the  prima  donaa  at  the  o|Mva, 
whom  ho  deseribed  as  one  of  the  most  beauUfni, 
and  Hftiottiatini^  womon  in  tho  world.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that,  after  his  own  fashion,  ho  was  despo- 
tately  in  love  with  hen  Ho  has  spent,  be  says, 
every  ei^ning,  for  weeks  past,  at  the  theatre,  has 
fbllowed  hor  to  her  carriage,  has  endeaToured  to 
#M«e  himself  behind  the  soenea,  and  sought,  by  all 
the  arts  of  whioh  be  is  master,  to  win  a  single  smile 
l^m  her  lips.  Hitherto,  however,  as  he  oonfessed,  it 
has  been  all  in  Tain.     I  asked  him  where  she  liTed  ? 

"'Here,'  ana%rered  he,  'in  the  hotel.  Her 
apartnoents  are  an  the  same  floor  with  ours,  and 
exaetly  opposite.  In  a  short  time  yon  may  see  ber, 
if  yon  please.  She  eomes  out  every  day  at  a  oer- 
tain  hour,  and  walks  to  and  fro»  eating  bread  and 
grapes.  Hark!  she  is  pra^stising  now  !  Was  titers 
«?cr  Bueh  di?ine  musie  ? ' 

*'  I  iimled  at  bis  enthnsiasm,  and  said  we  voakl 
adjenrn  at  onoe  to  the  gallery,  and  smoke  our 
oigars  there. 

^  To  this  he  agreed ;  and,  gowg  out,  we  walked 
to  and  fro,  puffing  balmy  olonds  around  us,  and 
talking  inoeasaatly  of  the  priasa  donna.  Presently, 
eatching  a  glimpse  of  her  i^gnre,  he  said  to  iqe,  in 
a  whisper, 

^ '  Ah,  there  she  is  !  Now  yon  will  be  smitten; 
Ibr  sore  snoh  beauty  never  was  aeea  beibre«^ 

*'  I  tnrned  quickly  round,  and  was  smitten  with 
urfa'eme  surprise,  lor  it  was  Beatrice  M-  ■  >  w  An 
eacKunation  Af  pleasure  bnrst  fnun  ns  both  at  the 
aame  moment. 

•''Ah,  Beatrice!' 

***  Ah,  Signer!' 

^^  Our  Maltese  friend  interrupted  us  by  inquiring 
If  I  knew  ber;  to  whioh  I  rsplied  in  the  affirmat&TO, 
adding  that,  in  fact,  she  was  a  rery  eld  acquain- 
tance of  mine. 

**  We  then  leaned  upon  the  balustrade,  opposite 
each  other,  and  entered  into  a  thousand  matual 
inquiries.  She  reproaohed  me  for  leaving  her  sud* 
denly  at  Bologna,  adding  that  her  mother  had 
meant  to  propose  we  should  travel  together  to 
Leghorn. 

**  •  Your  mother,*  I  said,  *is  a  great  politician. 
Instead  of  wishing  us  to  travel  together,  her  chief 
object  was  to  leparate  ns;  and  it  must  be  owned, 
that  she  efibeted  her  purpose  completely.' 

*<  Beatrico  reflected  fbr  a  moment,  and  then  r^ 
plied,  '  You  may  be  right ;  indeed,  I  think  you 
are  right,  for  now  I  remember  she  hurried  me  from 
oar  place  of  parting  almost  without  alhiwing  me 
time  to  say  fttrewell.* 

*<*At  least,'  I  said,  'without  letting  me  know 
where  you  were  to  lodge.  The  farewell  was  said^  and 
I  have  often  thought  since  that  it  would  hava proved 
a  final  one.  However,  here  we  are  togetb^  again.' 
'*  The  illnstrioo* Count  Z'  ■■■  ,  actuated  by  i  know 
net  what  motive,  had  vanished  IreM  the  gidtary. 
I  inquired  of  Beatrice  what  ehe  tbemght  oi  hkm* 


1  had  alnoost  rosolfed  to  Imyo  t)^  h«ts)  ai|  biiss- 
opont,*  but  now»  of  ooanuii  1 4iLaU pot,* 

'< '  Thank  you,  Beatrice.  Bnt  dont  ^t  a>  Wk 
aeross  this  giUf ;  tall  s^e  hqw  I  may  wma  to  ^oa.' 

" '  You  can't  come  at  all  at  iN:esant.  My  mami^ft 
is  out,  and  baa  tv^en  tba  k^y  of  my  siMtrUasBti 
with  her.  Sbo  thinks  i4  i^w^ssary  to  n)i^»  ns 
thus  a  prisonar*  that  I  may  pvf^tiijis,  apd  sissps 
the  intmsioa  of  visitors  w^oin  I  b%ta  fu  mopi 
than  sba  4^1^ 

'<  <  BMt  wp  ea^'t  talk  24  this  way«  Beatris^  i* 

'*  •  Why  not?' 

**  *  Why,  avery  vqt4  we  say  will  be  oTwrhsaid,' 

**  *  Not  in  the  least.  Everybody  here  is  si* 
gaged  with  his  own  a^Cairsi  ezn^pt  that  miserable 
Maltese,  wbo^  |iowevert  s^  joa  seei  baa  laade  hit 
escape.' 

'*  It  was  soon  after  breakfast  wbe«  we  ma^  sod 
when  the  shades  of  evaning  oi^aaon  tl^y  i^wfA  si 
still  leaning  over  the  balconyi  oppf^rsing  a»  es^ 
nestly  as  at  the  oemmettcement.  Seoras  olpvsoss 
had  paased  alang  the  gallery,  nnd  some  ef  tksm 
bad  stopped  for  a  momeat  to  look  at  HSi  Wa  wosld 
not  sufibr  oorselTes  to  be  vnten^iptadg  b«A  ^fWi  «a 
relating  aU  that  had  bf^p9fm4  si^ca  opv  parlugat 
Bolqgna.  The  boi^r  of  bee  mumma's  r^tari)  was  new 
a^proaebing* 

" '  When  I  bear  the  kay  U»m  m-  tba  iwh'  ssid 
Beatrice, '  I  shall  vanish. ' 

*^  *  B«t  BMy  I,  not  eonm  Avar  in  iha  afeaiagf'  in- 
quired h 

**  *  It  it  iflspossibla,'  4ba  replied^  *  my  manuu 
wtU  not  suffer  yon.' 

** '  Bnt  th»  slaspsi'  I  obsai^ed* 

''  BealBico  glanced  at  the  breadtbof  tbo  eanrt  W 
twaen  ns,  and  i«idiad#  *  It  is  iaspossibla)  jwk  vesld 
bveakyonr  neck  hi  tber  aAtampti  and  I  wiUnetsttflsr 
yen  te  make  it.' 

<'  <  Bat  sopponng  tba  tbiii«  praetmlUe  and  wftF* 

«<  <  Ob,  then,'  anraeiod  Baatrias^  'fms  nmy  eoros. 
You  know  I  shall  ba  detighted  to  mBytm,  I  ba^ 
a  tboasand  -tbioga  to  say«  wbieb  I  onimsi  at  thi* 
mamaot  reeoUflot;  and  W I  cdulA  tbarw«ia  ne  time 
to  say  them/  >>*>  *«■■*■ 

ovamnjesauL 
msaarnvxiFmns. 

<*You  mnst  sot^"  contianed  soy  ftsaad^  *<au»- 
understand  Baatsiee.  ftinoa  the  sax  wan  crsslsd 
there  nearer  breathed  a  wmnan  mera  Tirtnoos  or 
modest.  Though  living^^-^r  I  aboakl  rathsr, 
perhaps,  say^^tlMagb  wpptoring  in  the  world,  the 
has  learned  nana  el  its  ways;  all  bar  Ihaaghtt 
are  as  pure  as  those  of  infancy;  ntSarly  wllheet 
guHe,  sba  saspaets  netbimg,  laagtii»athing»  Ber 
mother's  despotism  sba'aoduiaa  aa  peofili  seno> 
times  endttve  that  of  their  ebikbasi  ■  net  he- 
eaase  sba  is  otMsipainod  ta  4a  sa,  afasa  she  » 
that  molhov's  sole  snpparty  ba*  baeavaa  H  wM 
give  ber  pain  ta  reeist  or  sbaha  It  ofL  Bat  shs 
waa  nowv  yaa  ^sifi  say,  ^oat  to  paaotiaa  deeep- 
tbn.  True;  yet  even  this  w«»  dona  ftam  a  feed  as- 
tire.  8ha  might  insisiaaaaetof  lan  migbt,  indssit 
pass  bat  tlsM  hairsha  pkasc%  eaali  sbaiawitiu'eett  s 
sageerafdisabadiisin.  B«%ah«lswil(iob«gsyild» 
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airM  *  gratifiefttion  iQOcnsiiieiit  with  the  literal  the- 
orf  of  obedience,  though  by  no  meana  inoonslstent 
vith  it«  spirit.  Had  fifty  mothers  been  present,  they 
Gonld  not  have  imparted  to  the  behaviourof  Beatrice 
more  dignity,  more  self-respect,  more  feminine  deli- 
cacy than  she  displays  when  alone.  An  inviolable 
oirole  of  maiden  parity  anrronnds  her,  which  chas- 
tens and  restrains  the  rery  ideas  of  the  person 
with  whom  she  oonrerses.  Her  inflaence  is  like 
that  of  religion  itself;  it  attracts,  it  inspires  rap- 
tare,  while  at  the  same  moment  it  imparts  calm- 
ness and  serenity,  and  oanses  yon  to  feel  a  pro- 
found rcTerenoe  for  her  person  and  character. 
Beautiful  she  is,  and  graceful  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, yet  it  is  nothing  external  that  you  admire 
in  her,  bat  rather  that  manifestation  of  spiritual 
loveliness  whioh  diiTuses  itself  around  her,  and, 
thpugh  invisible,  is  strongly  felt. 

**  As  soon  as  night  had  fairly  sot  in,  I  went  to 
Tonte,  and  get  him  to  direct  mo  to  the  house  of  a 
earpeater.  I  found  the  man  at  heme]  and,  purchas- 
ing of  him  a  small,  light  planle,  about  twelve  feet 
long,  returned  wiih  it  to  my  lodgings.  The  ques- 
tlMi  now  was,  how  I  should  pass  the  time  till  the 
hour  foY  my  visit  arrived.  Bead  I  could  not;  you 
wereent,  and  other  company  I  would  have  shunned 
like  the  plague.  Notfaiag  was  lefti  tbereforcy  but 
smoking;  so,  lighting  a  cigar,  I  paced  the  room 
back  wards  and  forwards,  occupied  exdusirely  with 
one  idea. 

''You  knew  we  ftmeied  the  philofo^her  must 
have  quitted  Leghorn.  Not  so;  he  now,  when 
I  would  jast  as  soon  have  seen  Beelaebnb,  came 
bustling,  with  friendly  enthusiasm,  into  my  room, 
announcing,  on  entering,  that  he  bad  como  to  spend 
the  evwring  with  moi  What  could  I  do  9  He  seemed 
so  pleased,  so  happy  te  see  me,  so  thoroughly  intent 
«pon  enjoying  my  conversation  and  a  cigar,  that 
if  would  have  been  tho  height  of  crnelty  to  disap" 
point  him.  Besi<lec,  in  himself*  as  yea  know,  he 
is  extremely  agreeable,  full  of  knowledge,  eheerfiil, 
Miimaled«  and  replete  with  gesinine  nrbanity.  I 
resigned  myself  to  my  ia^  and,  holding  out  my 
Qigay^asato  him^  rsqnested  he  woald  be  seated, 

**  'No,'  replied  he i  *  1  soe  you  were  taking axersAset 
and  I  will  join  you.    Let  us  walk  while  we  smoke.' 

"  If  you  have  set  yeur  mind  upon  doing  anything, 
no  matter  how  trMttug,  yon  kata  to  be  disappointed, 
and  invost  the  unattainable  pleasure  with  infinite 
isportanee.  You  delight  in  tortmsing  yonrself  with 
»  picture  of  what  yois  might  hare  esjoyed,  but  for 
the  hideous  accident  which  has  interposed  itself  be» 
tveea  yen  and  yonv  elyect  t  yo«  get  angry  with 
the  intermpter,  angry  with  younelf,  angry  with 
all  the  world  ;  yon  grow  nHMroee,  fierce,  dii^u- 
tatieus,  inpeealive  {  yon  will  hear  na  reason,  and 
give  ne»e^  ^y  philosopher  saw  that  something 
had  gene  wrong  with  me,  and  jumpedt  naturally 
anenghf  to  the  eencluiion  tha^  by  his  everlaatiag 
proarastuiatien«  the  captain  of  the  'Agniia '  had 
discemposed  my  hUa^ 

4^  <  Hna  tha  fellow  again  |Hit  eff  tba  day  of  your 
^  depavlaca  ?'  he  iaqatred. 

^<  «2t  is  ladeftnitely  peat^nad.' 

<«<  Vary  aanoyiavlev  jm }  ikfomgh,^  et«n%  it 
ia  in  mnik  tke  ballet  firiis.' 


N 


•*  *  You  are  rery  polite/ 

*^  *  Not  at  all ;  it  always  affords  me  particular 
pleasure  to  converse  with  you,  especially  on  topics 
connected  with  politics  or  religion.  I  have  just 
been  talking  with  one  of  the  Pope's  agents,  on  hia 
way  to  France;  and  though  he  was  necessarily 
pai'tial  to  the  system  by  which  he  lives,  I  could  dis« 
cover,  in  spite  of  him^  that  he  entertains  the  most 
gloomy  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  the  Papacy.* 

**  In  England,^  and  wherever  Protestantism  if 
established,  people  are  apt  to  view  with  snprema 
unconcern  the  fortunes  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but 
a  real,  thoughtful  lover  of  humanity  can  never  share 
this  apathT«  Hundreds  of  millions  depend  on  that 
church  for  happiness  in  life,  and  consolation  in  death. 
Its  doctrines  pervade  their  whole  being.  Theif 
spirits  are  cradled  in  its  belief  from  the  moment 
they  enter  this  sublunary  sphere  ;  and  when,  at 
the  dissolution  of  their  material  frames,  they  wing 
their  way  back  to  the  dim  and  dreadful  halls  of 
eternity,  it  may  be  that  they  carry  along  with  them 
its  ineffaceable  stamp  and  colour.  It  is  impossible* 
therefore,  if  we  love  mankind,  to  be  indifferent  to 
what  touches  them  so  nearly ;  and  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  world's  sur£ftee,  Catholicism  diffuses 
itself  as  a  spiritual  atmosphere  of  life  or  death. 
Imagine  the  innumerable  voices  that,  through  the 
long  watches  of  the  night,  send  up  their  praises  or 
complaints  to  Heaven,  in  the  language  it  has  invent- 
ed. See  from  how  many  myriads  of  altars  its  incense 
smokes  at  dawn.  Listen  to  the  prayers— to  the 
masses-*->to  tho  anthems^to  the  requiems  for  the 
dead,  whioh  fill  the  whole  air  of  our  planet  with 
an  incessant  murmur.  Follow  its  innumerable 
priests  to  the  confasaionalT-to  the  labours  of  the 
distant  misaion— "to  the  deathbed,  with  all  its  ter- 
rors and  alarms  3  and  then  calculate  how  many 
af&icted,  how  many  benighted,  how  many  sorrowing 
and  trembling  souls  it  relieves,  enlightens,  and 
strengthens  ;  and  though  yon  may  not  be  able  to 
adopt  all  its  dogmas,  you  wiU  yet  recognise  it  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  Christianity, and  experience  a  strong 
interest  in  its  ceocernit " 

''With  a  deep  impression  of  these  truths,  I  replied 
to  my  friend,  the  philosopher,  '  About  the  fiite  of 
the  Papacy  X  am  indifferent;  but  I  should  ha  sorry 
if  Catholicism  oould  be  overthrown  with  it' 

''  *  I  should  not»  It  is  nothing  bat  a  Tatt  system 
of  imposture;  not  without  its  use,  perhaps  in  ages 
of  ignoranco,  but  in  these  days  of  enlightenment 
no  longer  necessary.' 

•<  <  Our  enlightenment,  I  £sar,  is  mora  apparent 
than  real.  Oar  imaginationa  ore  filled  with  the 
shadows  of  idols.  We  worship  lamei  we  worship 
wealth,  we  worship  kings*  we  worship  ' 

"  The  sentenoa  was  left  unfinished,  for  Jost  as  the 
l«f«  wifmra  were  hurrying  towards  my  lips,  in 
order  to  he  bom*  the  jelly  round  face  of  Tento  daabed 
into  the  room,  ushering  in  our  friend*  the  Turkish 
Bey. 

«« It  waa  with  difficulty  I  repressed  the  anathema 
that  rose  gargling  throogh  my  throat.  Hera  was 
a  fina  ceaeatenation  of  annoyancea«-philosophers, 
waiters,  beys,  aa  conspirhig  agahvt  mat  Uoweter, 
tbeva  waa  daavly  no  deUvarance.  I  eaald  net  bo- 
hava  mMy  to  penNiui  wha  meant  la  ahaiir  BMk  afttaa- 
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tioo,  who  came  to  amnso  me,  and  who,  in  their 
torn,  expected  I  should  do  my  best  to  amuse  them. 
Ali  was,  of  coarse,  accompanied  by  Kafoor,  who  bore 
his  pipe,  and  a  quantity  of  Oebol  Lataika,  in  a  silken 
bag.  This  was  ominous  ofa  long  sitting;  so,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  I  led  my  guest  to  the  sofa,  which  I  begged 
him  to  use  after  the  manner  of  a  divan.  He  ao- 
cordingly  dropped  his  baboushes  on  the  floor,  and, 
tucking  up  his  feet  in  the  true  Oriental  fashion, 
prepared  for  a  long  and  comfortable  smoke.  Ka- 
foor  was  immediately  engaged  in  his  important 
duties,  filled  the  pipe-bowl,  kindled  the  acacia 
charcoal,  placed  it  on  the  summit  of  the  piled-up 
tobacco,  and  then,  putting  the  amber  to  his  lips, 
drew  the  four  or  fire  customary  whiffs,  before  he 
handed  it  to  his  master.  Ali  was  then  in  a  state 
of  extreme  enjoyment,  and  nestling  sougly  and 
cozily  among  the  sofa  cushions,  tried  to  fancy  him- 
self in  his  kiosk  at  Stamboul. 

"  The  philosopher  and  I,  with  our  fragrant  Ha> 
Tannas,  took  our  station  beside  him ;  and  away 
went  the  curling  smoke  upwards  to  the  roof,  where, 
meeting  with  an  unexpected  obstruction,  it  spread 
itself  on  all  sides,  till  it  found  rent  at  the  open  win- 
dows. To  relate  what  i^e  talked  of  would  be  lost 
labour.  It  was  mere  common-places,  sooh  as  make 
up  the  sum  of  human  conrerse.  There  was  no  con- 
tention of  mind  with  mind,  no  effort  at  wit»  no  dis- 
plays of  logic,  no  brilliant  gladiatorship,  such  as 
one  obserres  among  the  knowing-ones  of  the  north. 
Orer  our  intercourse  the  dolct  far  rUente  presided  in 
all  its  fiilness.  '  I  was  thinking  of  something  else, 
but  still  managed  tolerably  well  to  amuse  my  guests, 
who  were  soon  on  the  best  of  terms  with  each 
other.  Without  being  discovered,  I  managed  to  get 
a  peep  at  my  watch,  and  found  that  time  was  pro- 
gressing at  a  fearful  pace.  What  was  to  be  done? 
My  friends  were  too  happy  to  think  of  disarrang- 
ing themselves  ;  and  if  the  first  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing saw  their  departure,  it  would  be  quite  as  much 
as  it  would.  '■ 

CHAFTRR  XL. 
TONTO— PSYCHO  P0MF08, 

**  As  I  was  dwelling  on  tnese  delightful  probabili- 
ties, Tooto  made  his  appearance  again,  bringing  in 
my  friend  Signer  Tibaldo,  who  had  come  to  smoke 
a  cigar,  and  invite  me  for  the  following  day  to  a 
little  fete  champitre.  Of  course  I  felt  very 
much  flattered,  but  wished  he  had  timed  his 
kindness  better.  However,  destiny  had  now  taken 
me  into  its  especial  keeping,  and  there  was  no 
contending  against  it,  so  I  desired  Tonto  to  bring 
up  coffee,  with  sherbet,  and  lemonade,  and  wine, 
.  that  we  might  kill  time  as  agreeably  as  possible. 
No  sooner  had  the  order  been  given,  than  in  came 

Count  Z ,  with  your  Pisa  companion,  and  the 

two  English  sea  captains,  who  had  all,  it  seems, 
taken  a  violent  fancy  to  me  at  thatmost  unpropitious 
moment.  Though  externally  as  polite  and  cordial 
as  possible,  I  confess,  with  shame,  that  internally  I 
muttered  that  comminatory  expression  for  which 
our  nation  is  more  famous  than  any  other. 

"  Here,  then,  was  a  regular  party,  consisting  en- 
•  tirely  of  droppers-ia.     Little  did  they  think  how 
they  tortured  me !     Doubtless  they  bad  no  assigna- 
tions npon  their  hands,  for  they  seemed  perfectly 


at  their  ease — lively,  jocular,  ready  for  any  Mdal 
enjoyment,  from  pipes  and  eoffee  to  a  hot  supper. 
Once  I  feared  lest  Tonto,  in  the  intereti  of  ths 
house,  would  have  thrown  out  some  hint  about  tiie 
latter,  in  which  case  I  must  have  strangled  him. 
Still,  it  seemed  likely  that,  whether  I  meant  to  be 
hospitable  or  not^  my  excellent  friends  would  not 
quit  me.      The  philosopher  coming  accidentallj 
into  proximity  with  Signer  Tibaldo,  and  findioghtm 
to  possess  a  mind  well  stored,  and  tolerant  of  pan- 
doxes  and  novelty,  entered  with  him  into  an  ani- 
mated dialogue  on  the  fate  of  mankind  in  general, 
which,  had  nature  permitted,  might  have  been  car- 
ried on  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  moment 
He  had  a  theory — a  very  odd  one,  Tm  sure— ac- 
cording to  which  men  and  women  are  of  no  use  at 
all,  in  this  world  at  least.     He  oould  discover  no 
particular  object  that  is  served  by  our  existence. 

*'  <  For  what,'  said  he,  *  do  we  do?     We  ara  bom 
into  the  world,  we  spend  a  large  portion  of  our  lives 
uselessly  in  trundling  hoops,  whipping  tops,  eating 
sweetmeats,  or  socking  our  nurses.  We  then  take  to 
what  are  called  books,  and  oram  our  heads  with 
other  people's  notiona— foolish  for  the  most  part, 
though  we  dignify  our  acquaintance  with  them, 
heweTor  slight  and  trivial,  with  the  name  of  knov* 
ledge   or  science.      Upon  the  possession  of  this, 
we  pride  ourselves,  and  are  puffed  op  and  inflated 
with  vanity,  till,  like  balloons,  we  are  lifted  from 
the  solid  ground  of  common  sense,  and  go  floating 
about,  and  vapouring  at  each  other,  in  the  empty 
space  above  other  people  *s  heada.     Wei  then  meet 
wiUi  individuals,  equally  silly,  of  the  other  sex,  and 
take  to  marrying,  and  reproducing^  our  like;  after 
which  our  understandings  and  bodies  collapse — ve 
are  despised  by  the  rising  generation,  hunted  down 
with  ridicule  and  laughter,  until,  like  spectres,  we 
are  driven  with  ignominy  from  the  stage.     All  cor 
boasted  knowledge  will  not  preserve  us  fix>m  the 
contempt  of  youth.    In  fact,  we  have  no  partieolar 
object  in  living  any  longer;  for  having  done  cor 
part  towards  the  preservation  of  the  race,  we  sink 
naturally  like  babbles  into  the  ocean  of  existence,  and 
the  same  phantasmagoria  goes  on  with  new  actors.' 

"  To  this  tirade  the  Bey  gave  great  attention,  and 
replied,  in  very  tolerable  Italian, 

"  <  Thank  God,  such  opinions  have  not  yet  obtained 
a  wide  circulation  in  the  east.  We  there  think  that 
this  life  is  but  the  beginning  of  an  eternal  existence; 
and  that  all  we  do,  and  say,  and  think  on  this  side  the 
grave,  does  not  perish,  but  is,  as  it  were,  bound  op 
with  us,  to  form  our  happiness  or  misery  hereafter. 
I  am  a  very  ignorant  man;  but  I  believe  in  God, 
and  therefore  can  nover  persuade  myself  that  the 
noblest  of  his  works  was  made  in  vain.  My  own 
life,  short  eomparatirely,  though  I  am.  old,  has  not 
been  spent  in  the  trivial  manner  yon  describe.  I 
have  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  hsve 
received  their  blessing,  which  has  descended  on  my 
head  like  the  dews  from  heaven,  refreshing  all  my 
hopes,  and  causing  them  to  spread,  and  flourish,  and 
aspire  towards  the  skies.  Besides,  what  a  boundless 
world  has  my  soul  been.  Five  times  a-day,  as  I 
kneel  on  my  oarpeti  Qod  descends  iiram  the  eTe^ 
lasting  heavens  to  comfort  me.  I  am  penetrated 
by  his  essence.    I  am  in  eostacy.    All  ^at  I  haie 
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ieen,  all  that  1  hare  known,  fans  my  devotion;  and 
I  generallj  end  my  prayer  with  wishing  that  my 
hand  were  so  large  that  it  could  relieve  ail  who  need 
help  in  this  world.  Onr  mneszins^  from  the  mina- 
rets at  nightyproclaim  a  great  truth,  crying  ^Awake 
ye  faithful,  and  pray  :  prayeris  better  than  sleep," 
And  trust  me,  Mend,  it  is  better  also  than  phi- 
losophy, if  philosophy  e«n  teaoh  nothing  but  dis* 
taste  for  human  life,  and  ingratitude  towards  God.' 

**  I  could  have  hugged  the  Turlc  to  my  breast. 
The  philosopher,  howerer,  proTonted  me  from  ex> 
pressing  what  I  felt^  by  observing,  with  much 
composure  ^-- 

"  *  What  you  say  is  very  good.  Everybody  is 
religious  at  one  time  or  other  of  his  life.  It  is  a 
sort  of  diseaee,  however,  which  comes,  like  the  small- 
pox, only  once,  whether  you  are  inoculated  for  it 
or  take  it  naturally.  I  got  my  ftt  early;  and,  having 
been  thoroughly  cured,  I  am  in  no  danger  of  a  re- 
lapse. It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  adopt  your 
theory  of  prayer,  the  uselessness  of  which  is  obvious, 
because  you  cannot,  by  uttering  o  few  words,  alter  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  which,  whether  yon  are  pious  or 
impious,  go  on  producing  their  ordinary  effects, 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  you/ 

***l  have  said,'  returned  the  Bey,  *  that  I  am 
ignorant,  and  possess  no  wisdom,  and  am  indeed 
little  better  than  a  child.  No  wonder,  therefore^ 
that  I  should  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  which 
you  speak.  We  do  not  among  us  recognise  such  a 
lawgiver  as  Nature,  who  I  suppose  is  another  God 
unknown  to  us.  We  think  all  that  exists  depends 
upon  God  alone,  whose  laws  and  ways  are  past 
finding  out.     But  we  persuade  ourselves  that,  ac- 


cording to  one  of  his  lawa^  we  ought  to  prAy ;  be- 
cainse,  whatever  he  may  have  determined  respecting 
us,  the  benefit  we  seek  results  from  the  very  act 
of  prayer,  which  humbles  <Mir  pride,  prostrates  us  in 
the  dust,  makes  us  lisel  how  contemptible  and  in- 
significant we  are  when  we  seek  to  oppose  his  will-^ 
how  glorious  and  happy  when  we  obey.  May  the 
time  never  arrive  when  the  beauty  of  religicm  shall 
be  stripped  from  the  earth,  which  will  then  be 
nothing  better  than  a  barren  cinder,  rolling  through 
the  wastes  of  space.  For  myself,  I  feel  everywhere 
the  presence  of  God,  and  repose  upon  his  meroy  as 
upon  a  pillow.' 

**  In  this  way  the  conversation  went  on,  sometimes 
serious,  sometimes  merry;  but  whatever  turn  it  took 
I  was  all  the  while  haunted  by  the  idea  that  Bea- 
trice was  pacing  the  gallery.  How  could  I  break 
up  this  conclave  of  dissertators?  All  my  visitors 
were  engaged  in  talk — ^the  captains  telling  stories 
of  the  sea,  Tibaldo  giving  us  reminiscences  of  his 
campaigns,  while  Count  Z  was  declaiming  to 

your  Pisan  friend  on  the  attractions  of  love  and  sui- 
cide. On  went  the  clock.  The  hour  of  meeting 
was  past,  and  yet  my  guests  showed  no  signs  of  any 
inclination  to  depart.  I  listened,  between  the  bursts 
of  eloquence — ^Beatrice's  foot  was  audible  in  the 
gallery.  What  was  to  be  done!  Eleven  o'clock 
came,  and  no  appearance  of  deliverance.  Jnst, 
however,  as  I  wias  about  giving  myself  up  to  de- 
spair, Ton  to  came  in  to  say  that  the  Bey's  car- 
riage had  arrived;  upon  whicb  Ali  rose,  and  his 
retreat  was  a  signal  to  the  rest.  All  departedi  and 
left  me  to  make  what  apology  I  best  could  for  my 
strange  delay." 


SONG    OF  DEGEMBEB. 


I  coH£  when  the  forest  is  stripped  of  bloom, 

When  trees  are  shivering  bare ; 
TTith  drooping  icicles  clad,  1  come. 

And  snow-flalces  bind  my  hair ; 
My  cheeks  are  hcdlow,  my  lip*  are  white, 

My  breath  is  keen  and  cold — 
If  my  steps  are  feeble,  my  eyes  are  bright, 
And  my  fingers  pinch  with  a  fiend's  delight. 

Whatever  my  arms  enfold. 

I  come  when  the  fields  are  crisp  and  boar — 

The  cottager  hears  my  tread  ; 
I  rap-tap-tap  at  his  window  and  door, 

While  he  corily  cowers  in  bed; 
On  his  frozen  panes  I  leave  my  trace, 

And  his  door-way  pile  with  snow ; 
Where  my  pencil  moves  there  is  beaaty  and  grace — 
But  the  sunbeams  come,  and  my  works  give  place 

To  the  might  of  their  noonday  glow. 

I  come  when  the  rivers  are  paved  with  ice— 

Hark !  the  ring  of  the  curlers*  stone — 
While  the  river-god  answers  with  hollow  voice 

From  his  prison  so  narrow  and  lone. 
I  come  when  lakes  are  frozen  below, 

When  peaks  ar«  loow^elsd  above ; 
There  is  Winter  and  blight  wherever  I  go, 
The  blasts  are  abroad  which  withering  flow 

From  the  lips  of  the  frigid  Jove. 

I  come  when  the  season  is  steeped  in  gloom, 
When  the  night-vratch  is  drear  and  dark, 

When  the  linnet  and  thrush  in  the  copse  wre  domb, 
And  dumi)  ii  tbs  esriy  Urk  ^ 
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I  come  when  the  robin  forsakes  the  wood 

To  hop  by  the  friendly  hearth. 
And  share  with  the  bam-fbwrs  noisy  brood. 
At  the  housewife's  hand,  their  scattered  food. 

Denied  by  the  barren  eartlu 

I  come — and  the  <dd  man  feeJa  my  breatli — 

How  his  shronken  cheek  grows  pale ; 
My  frozen  touch  is  the  touch  of  death, 

My  voice  is  his  funeral  wail ; 
His  useless  staff  hangs  on  the  wall. 

For  the  hand  is  stiff  that  bore. 
No  more  shall  he  listen  the  cock's  shrill  call. 
And  the  vesper  bell,  when  eve's  shadows  fidl. 

Shall  strike  on  his  ear  no  more. 

I  come — and  the  grasp  of  my  dammy  hand 

Stirs  the  maiden's  soul  with  dread. 
And  the  dreams  of  home  in  a  Summer  land. 

Where  her  mother  long  hath  sped. 
Go,  dig  her  grave  when  the  sun  comes  forth, 

To  relax  the  ice-bound  clod, 
And  when  Winter  flees  to  his  native  Noiih, 
The  flowers  of  Spring  in  their  early  birth 

Shall  bloom  on  the  sacred  sod. 

I  oome  with  a  shroud  for  the  dying  year. 

To  the  gloomy  vaults  of  Time 
The  stiffened  corpse  will  we  sadly  bear. 

And  chaunt  the  funeral  hymn. 
The  strain  shall  rise  on  the  midnight  blut. 

Shall  mil  with  the  tempest's  moan : 
When  the  portals  close  of  those  caverns  vast, 
A  year  shall  be  tombed  with  centnriet  past, 

And  my  if^tk  fpr  S  tijiw  1)«  ^w. 
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AuoKG  tHe  numerous  gulfs  and  bays  that  indent  I 
tbo  western  coast  of  tJlster,  there  is  none  more  rich 
in  bcal  historj  and  tradition  than  Lough  Swilly«  a 
winding  firth  of  the  Atlantic,  which  ancientl/  divided 
the  principality  of  Innishowen  from  the  abbacy  of  Kil- 
mecrannen,  and  still  runs  southward  into  the  heart  of 
Donegal  Its  course,  chequered  by  small  peninsulas^ 
isles,  and  shadows  of  dark  mountains,  cast  uom  either 
shore,  till  it  meets  a  broad  inland  stream*  of  the  same 
designation,  which  flows  through  a  wide  and  densely 
populated  valley,  known  throi^out  the  province  as 
the  Laggaa*  and  notable  for  wheat  and  orchards,  ruins 
of  feudal  eastles,  sites  of  ancient  monasteries  and 
oaiiss )  and  oromleaghs  of  yet  more  distant  times  are 
found  on  all  its  bays  and  headlands  i  but,  within  the 
memory  of  mao»  Swiily  has  had  no  considerable  port 
or  trade. 

The  on^  villages  of  note  stand  on  its  southern 
shore,  and  were  founded  early  in  the  seventeenth 
oentuiy  by  SootUsh  ooloniats^  who  kept  possession  of 
that  fertile  valley  by  the  resolute  will  and  the  strong 
gnn-^or  ages  permitting  no  Catholic  to  settle  among 
thwn.  The  spirit  of  toleration  bos  long  since  made 
its  w«y  among  their  desoendants — still  occupying  the 
same  houses  and  farms,  in  the  faith  and  fashions  of 
their  fatherland — ^but  they  are  said  to  mingle  its  pro- 
verbial determination  with  a  wild  fire,  which  seems 
caught  from  the  Irish  soil;  and  the  following  tale, 
kno¥m  to  surviving  contemporaries  to  be  true,  in  al- 
most every  tittle,  with  the  exception  of  family  names, 
darkly  illustrates  the  character  of  the  times  and  dis- 
trict to  which  it  refers. 

In  the  year  1797*  that  parish  of  the  Laggan  termed 
All-Saints,  in  the  language  of  Ireland's  established 
church  (though  popularly  known  as  Newtown-Cun- 
niugham,  from  an  old  Presbyterian  heritor),  paid  its 
tithe  and  yielded  the  title  of  perpetual  curate  to  Dr. 
Warden,  then  for  some  years  a  resident  at  the  old- 
fashioned  glebe  house,  situated  on  a  pleasant  slope 
overlooking  the  firth,  on  which  the  taste  or  fancy  of 
some  early  covenanted  settler  had,  in  the  fashion  of 
his  times,  bestowed  the  scriptural  name  of  Sharon. 

The  Dootor  was  enipfaatically  a  stranger  in  his 
parish,  having  been  a  native  of  Dublin,  aud  a  fellow 
of  Trinity  College.  To  attain  the  last-mentioned 
honour  his  youth  had  been  studied  away ;  aud  when 
it  was  won,  the  Doctor  had  watched  and  waited  quite 
as  long  for  a  benefice,  because  fellows,  at  least  of  uni- 
versities, must  not  marry,  and  he  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Mrs.  Warden.  At  last  he  was  presented  to 
that  perpetual  cuimoy,  got  married,  and  established 
himself  at  Sharon  glebe ;  but  scarcely  was  possession 
taken,  when  a  premature  old  age  fell  upon  him,  in  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  and  henceforth  the  Doctor  moved 
about  his  parscmage  with  the  help  of  a  rolling  chair. 

In  one  point,  nevertheless,  he  had  been  fortunate. 
Mrs.  Wsrdeni  who  had  waited  for  him  eleven  years, 
though  his  junior  by  almost  fifteen,  was  a  true  helpmate, 


keeping  In  word  and  deed  the  spirit  of  the  tow  bj 
which  she  tool  the  Doctor  for  better  for  worse,  and 
they  bore  the  burden  of  life,  such  as  it  was,  more  com- 
fortably than  many  a  luckier  pair.  Mrs.  Warden  was 
a  tall  handsome  woman,  and  kept  a  sort  of  mellowed 
youth  about  her,  though  far  advanced  m  middle  age. 
Her  step  was  still  liglit^-there  was  not  a  farrov  on 
her  fair  brow — and  only  the  slightest  shade  of  grcj 
yet  mingling  with  tljp  dark  brown  hair.  'Rmc  had 
touched  her  outward  aspect  gently,  yet  she  was  as  one 
to  whom  he  had  taught  some  great  and  strange  lesson, 
being  friendly,  but  reserved,  in  her  mannen,  and  glTcn 
to  {dl  the  cliariticii,  but  none  of  the  confidence,  ot 
social  Life. 

In  that  remote  parish,  little  could  be  known  of  Iier 
early  history,  but  rumour  said  she  had  been  the  orphan 
niece  of  a  retired  officer  and  liis  ^vi^e,  named  Lacy,  at 
whose  house,  in  the  then  respectable  liberties  of  Dub- 
lin, her  youth  had  been  passed  as  the  companioo  of 
their  on^  daughter,  till  the  latter  suddenly  tamed 
Catholic,  and  became  a  nun.  Mrs.  Warden  lired  oa 
with  the  old  pair  till  her  marriage ;  but  when  the 
Doctor  aud  she  arrived  at  the  glebe,  they  were  a^ 
oompanied  by  a  sedate  looking  servant  man,  an  equollj 
grave  young  woman,  in  the  same  capacity,  and  a  gld 
of  about  twelve,  who  was  called  miss  Ormoiid,  and 
always  montioned  by  Mrs.  Wardeu  as  her  niece- 

The  Doctor's  parish  was,  like  all  those  in  that  dis- 
trict, exclusively  agricultural;  its  superior  class  con- 
sisted of  Presbyterian  farmers — its  inferior,  of  Catholic 
labourers ;  the  native  race  allowed  a  residence  there 
on  much  the  same  terms  which  Israel  of  old  vouchsafed 
to  the  Gideonites ;  but,  at  the  period  of  our  storf,  both 
orders  were  more  independent  and  intelligent  than 
most  of  their  equals  in  the  west  of  Ulster.  As  might 
be  expected  among  such  a  people,  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  then  in  full,  though  secret  operation,  had 
many  members ;  it  was  believed  that  few  men  in  the 
parish  had  not  taken  the  oath,  yet  Qovemment  perse- 
cution had  never  reached  them.  Their  perpetual  cu- 
rate had  aflaictions  enough  without  politics  ;  his  spiri- 
tual flock  was  by  no  means  numerous,  and  he  knev 
there  was  little  friendship  for  either  Church  or  Sute 
among  his  parishioners. 

Dr.  Warden  and  liia  household  were  fully  content 
with  the  tithe  and  glebe,  and,  situated  as  they  were, 
had  scarcely  any  associates  but  the  quiet  young  curate 
whom  he  deputed  to  read  the  Liturgy  when  hearers 
could  be  found,  aud  a  college  acquaintance  who  had 
also  settled  on  the  shore  of  Swilly. 

Par  to  the  west,  and  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
Lough,  lies  a  wild  and  almost  insulated  parish,  called 
by  the  old  Celtic  name  of  Fannet.  Its  inhabitants 
were  then,  as  they  are  still,  poorer,  and  fts  soil  less 
fertile,  than  those  of  AU-Saints ;  hat  it  was  peopled  in 
a  similar  fashion,  and  no  less  notdrioos  for  the  prevn- 
lenoe  of  that  popular  society.  One  of  ^e  prbcipa! 
men  in  that  poor  parish  irss  its  reeior^theBev.Hefiij 
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Hyiidbri,  who  abo  (by  tlifl  w&y>  nA  tnitoliiinon  case 
itt  Irelatid,)  linited  th«  eomtnissioti  bf  the  peace  with 
lu8  elerical  dignity. 

He  had  entered  on  his  charge  at  the  ilame  time  as 
Dr.  Warden.  They  had  studied  together,  atid  heen 
fast  friends  for  many  a  year  in  Dablin,  and  their  inti- 
Inaey  still  continued  in  spite  of  some  thirty  miles  of  a 
Urild  country,  and  an  arm  of  Swilly,  which  lay  iMstween 
them;  yet  no  two  men  could  be  more  dissimilar.  While 
Ijtematoic  infirmity  shattered  the  Doctor's  fnlmc,  and 
subdued,  almost  to  stupor,  his  uaturally  calm  and  pa- 
tient spirit,  Hyneford  was  yet  in  the  strength  of  his 
days,  a  vigorous,  busy  man,  who  inquired  i^ter  every- 
body's affairs,  and  never  lost  sight  of  his  own.  There 
Were  evidences  of  good  society  about  him,  but  some- 
thing also  which  belonged  neither  to  the  clergyman  nor 
the  gentleman.  Sb  manner,  though  often  gay,  was 
never  frank,  and  his  conversation,-  though  generally 
agreeable,  seemed  rarely  sincere.  The  only  iuftrmation 
Concerning  him  obtained  on  the  Swilly  shores  was  de- 
rifed  from  Tim  Bjan,  the  Doctor's  servant  matt,  who 
had  also  served  Captain  Lacy  in  Dublin,  and  was  by 
no  means  partial  to  the  Hector. 

Seldom  could  Tim  be  induced  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  All-Baints  ou  any  point ;  but  some  iuqiliring  souis 
learned  from  him  that  Hynbford  had  been  the  son  of 
a  factor  or  agent,  and  educated  for  the  churfch,  in  hopes 
that  the  aristocratic  family  his  father  served  would 
provide  him  with  a  living — that  he  had  afterwards 
Uved  with  the  said  family,  as  a  tutor,  at  their  town 
house  in  Mountjoy  Square,  and  introduced  Dr.  Warden 
to  the  Lacys,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  intimate. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  Tim  darkly  hinted  that  if  the  Eec- 
tor  had  done  his  duty,  and  not  waited  so  long  for  a 
place.  Miss  Lacy  would  never  hate  gone  to  a  nunnery ; 
but  being  a  rigid  Catholic  himseii,  he  Was  wont  ot 
add,  "  It  thumed  to  the  good  ov  her  sowl  any  way,  an 
Hyneford  had  got  his  dirty  linen  from  the  gentleman 
he  thutured,  for  marryin*  a  second  cousin  of  his,  full 
ov  pride  an' poverty." 

In  the  first  years  which  the  Doctor  and  Hyneford 
spent  in  their  respective  parishes,  the  former  was  re- 
garded merely  as  King  Log,  and  respected  rather  on 
account  of  Mrs.  Warden's  many  charities  than  any 
merit  of  liis  own ;  but  Fannct  did  not  contain  a  more 
popular  man  than  its  Hector;  not  that  he  exerted 
himself  much  ih  improving  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
condition  of  his  people,  but  all  parties  Iookt>d  up  to 
him  as  a  leader  in  liberal  politics. 

The  family  with  which  he  Was  connected,  accorfing 
to  Tim  Ryan,  had  been  prominent,  like  many  of  their 
class,  in  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  j  and  pa- 
triotism had  not  quite  gone  ont  of  fashion  when  Hyne- 
ford took  possession  of  his  parish ;  he  wAs,  therefore, 
the  champion  of  liberty  at  all  social  meetings,  iHteighed 
against  state  abuses — readers,  they  were  not  small  at 
that  pcriod-^anS  talked  of  the  rights  of  Irishmen,  till 
the  Presbyterians  thought  him  their  friend,  and  the 
Catholics  swore  that  "the  Hector  was  up,"  as  they 
termed  having  taken  the  oath  of  Union.  'Thd  feW  and 
far-scattered  members  of  his  own  church  in  that  vici- 
nity being  equally  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  the  Liturgy, 
esteemed  their  minister  a  lost  sheep;  and  Dr.  Warden, 
though  liberal  in  his  own  Views,  occasionally  hinted 
that  he  might  go  too  far  for  hia  gown.  But  time 
ptoaed  met  tke  college  friends^  btiu^u^  ofily  expottttd 


changes,  till  the  commencement  of  the  year  1)7,  vheh 
the  Hector's  family  conaisted  df  five  young  lihildreii 
and  !I^Irs.  Hyneford,  of  whom  all  her  acquaintances 
said  she  was  a  praper  woman,  and  could  say  no  more — 
oae  of  those  cold  and  regular  characters,  whose  goings 
leave  no  impress  on  the  sands  of  time  or  memory.  At 
Sharon  Qlebe  the  years  had  made  less  perceptible  alto- 
rations,  ilrs.  Wfu^en  was  still  the  Doctor's  comfort, 
and  everybody's  friend.  Tim  Ryan,  and  Molly  his 
companion,  were  said  to  be  carrying  on  a  sober  court- 
ship, as  well  as  the  household  service,  and  Misis  0« 
mond  had  juftt  returned  fh)m  a  boarding-school  at  the 
nearest  town,  a  tall,  dashing,  proud-looking  girl  of 
eighteen,  w^th  rich  black  hair,  and  that  Spanish  ititb 
and  figure  so  common  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Some 
of  Tim's  curious  neighbours  remarked  that  the  Hftotor'a 
visits  to  Sharon  were  more  ftequent  since  Miss  Or; 
mend's  arrival ;  but  othet  peculiarities  in  the  conduct 
of  that  gentleman  now  attracted  general  atteution. 

As  Government  hostility  to  liberal  principles  beeamo 
more  demonstrative,  and  their  aristocratic  supporters^ 
now  that  the  show  of  brilliant  flags  and  uniforms  had 
passed  with  the  volunteering  times,  were  seared  int6 
Toryism  by  the  Frciich  Revolution,  the  Hector  begau 
to  altet  his  tone.  Some  said  that  there  came  a  Warn- 
ing from  the  Bishop ;  for  he  lectured  on  the  ^  of 
sedition  from  pulpit  and  bench,  prayed  hard,  in  and 
but  of  church,  for  Victory  in  the  war  against  FraUcc, 
and  dcttounced  the  Northern  *  Star,  a  popular  papet 
which  found  its  way  from  Belfast  to  that  wHd  parish, 
as  a  rebellious  production. 

His  people's  indignation  and  astonishment  at  thU 
change  were  &s  great  as  it  had  been  unanticipated;  nor 
could  it  be  supposed  they  would  pass  it  over  in  silenCfc 
while  the  Rector  made  so  large  a  display  of  his  neM^ 
principles.  Their  tenacious  memories  furnished  many 
an  expression  of  contrary  opinions,  which  were  re- 
peated from  man  to  man,  with  all  the  kefen  sarcasm 
and  witty  derision  of  their  country.  Tlic^  comments 
could  not  fliil  to  reach  the  Rector's  cars,  nor  was 
it  intended  they  should.  The  honest  habit  of  speak- 
ing their  minds  was  too  strong  among  the  people,  but 
In  this  instance  they  did  not  calculate  on  its  effects. 
Under  a  polished  exterior,  Hyneford  possessed  a  most 
farious  temper,  and  his  wrath  was  of  that  kind  on 
which  many  a  sun  goes  down.  It  had  been  his  policy 
to  be  affable  and  familiar  with  his  parishioners,  which, 
together  with  his  long  connivance  at,  or  rather  ad- 
vocacy of,  the  united  movements,  had  not  only  niad^ 
the  FanUct  men  free  in  his  presence,  but  opened  to 
him  the  secrets  of  surrounding  parislies,  and  he  bad 
been  heard  to  say,  that  '*  Some  of  those  who  laughed 
at  his  turned  coat  might  never  require  a  new  one." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  insurrection  of  1798,  if 
not  fomented,  was  precipitated  by  Government  mea- 
sures. Kothing  but  contemporary  testimony  can  give 
a  reader  of  our  moderate  days  an  idea  of  the  political 
persecution  carried  on,  especially  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  arrests  and  prosecutions  which  thronged  the  courtt 
and  prisons  of  towns,  while  martial  law  and  military 
punishments  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  gave, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  power  to  men  of  the  ^orst  de^ 
scriptioU,  and  afforded  large  acope  for  the  paid  ap/ 
and  informer.  The  lamentable  prominence  of  ihest 
mischief-workers  in  Irish  history  is  one  of  the  saddest 
proofs  of  the  land's  long  miigoteriunent  imd  degrada* 
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tion;  but  never  had  thty  been  fio^umeioiu  or  aoHre; 
and  tales  are  atill  r^eaied  around  peaaant  hearths  of 
innocent  men*8  lives  svoksl  awaj»  property  acquired, 
and  old  quarrels  avesgedj  lij  chargieaof  treason  in  those 
times. 

About  seven  miles  east  of  Sharon  Glebe,  and  at  the 
head  of  Lough  Eoyle,  stands  the  small  port  of  Londoo- 
derry,  of  whose  memorable  siege  at  the  Kevolution 
most  readers  hare  doubtless  heard.  It  is  still  the  most 
considerable  town  in  the  west  of  Ulster,  and  was,  for 
the  time,  a  sort  of  judicial  metropolis ;  Lord  Canaa 
and  the  halberts  being  permanently  established  there 
for  the  speedy  punishment  of  political  offenders.  The 
road  to  Londonderry  leads  through  the  parish  of  All- 
Saints,  and  is  reached  from  the  western  shore  of  Lough 
SwiUy  by  means  of  a  feny,  over  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  Pirth,  about  a  mile  from  Dr.  Warden's  house* 
The  boatxnan's  solitary  cottage  stauda  there  on  tha 
atony  and  shelving  beach,  which  from  that  point  winds 
away  southward  as  the  firth  widens  to  ^  broad  ex* 
pause,  the  outline  of  its  shores  broken  by  irregular 
creeks,  known  as  "  the  deeps"  to  Swilly  fishermei^ 
for  no  line  of  theirs  could  ever  sound  them ;  and  of 
their  enormous  depth,  tradition  says  strange  thingai 
One  old  stoxy,  handed  down  from  Catholic  time^  re« 
gards  the  brethren  of  a  monastery,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Baithen,  whose  site  is  now  scarce  discer;nible.  It  is 
said  that,  having  stolen  an  immense  bell,  fpr  the  sake 
of  the  precious  metals  it  was  supposed  to  contain,  from 
an  abbey  on  the  western  shocc^  they  were  rDtumiug 
with  their  prize  at  midnight^  when  their  boat  went 
down  in  the  deeps,  and,  ever  after,  the  great  beU  was 
heard  tolling  beneath  the  sea  when  any  e&tcaordinary 
misfortune  threatened  the  churches  or  clergy  on  the 
coast  of  Swilly. 

The  legend  was  almost  forgotten  at  the  time  of  our 
tale,  for  none  living  nor  their  fathers  remembered  to 
have  heard  that  buried  beU,  but  the  generation  was 
not  to  pasa^awi^  in  its  silence. 

It  was  a  dry,  breezy  day,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
and,  far  aa  the  eye  could  see  along  the  fields  of  New- 
town-Cunningham,  ploughs  were  at  work  turning  up 
the  soil  in  the  hasty  mode  of  old  Ulster  culti- 
vation, when  Tim  Eyan  reached  the  ferryman's  cot- 
tage with  two  saddled  horses  for  the  Eector  and  his 
servant,  according  to  a  message  received  that  morn- 
ing at  the  Glebe,  which  abo  mentioned  that  Hyneford 
had  business  in  Derry.  This  was  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence ;  and,  true  to  his  appointment,  Tim  saw  the 
Rector  standing  at  the  boatman's  door,  well  dressed 
as  usual,  and  busy  in  examining  a  case  of  holster  pis- 
tols with  which  ho  always  travelled  -,  while  near  him, 
instead  of  his  old  acquaintance, Tannet  Fat,  stood  a 
strange  servant,  who  seemed  the  very  soul  of  humility, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  The  man  was  of 
a  spare  xnake  and  swarthy  complexion.  Ryan  did 
not  like  his  looks,  humble  as  they  were,  and  the  ser- 
vant took  no  notice  of  him. 

"That's  a  fine  day,  yer  honour,"  said  Tim,  making 
Irhat  he  called  his  "manners"  to  the  Rector,  "and 
maybe  the  ploughs  am't  takin  the  good  ov  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Hyneford,  with  one  of  those  sneer-like 
smiles,  which,  with  him,  denoted  anger  at  a  white  heat ; 
"  I  wonder  if  there  will  be  as  many  ploughs  going  in 
the  parish  by  this  time  next  year ;"  and  he  rode  away, 
followed  by  that  submissive  servant. 


"Tir  ina  Uisaid  timparl"  aaidTim,  asbeentend 
to  ask  the  why  «nd  whereon  of  Tom  Hamilton,  the 
boaUnaoi  yFhtfm  be  found  in  his  aecnstonedscst,  op- 
posite.thi»  0ipm  doov,  .whieh  commanded  the  feciy  ind 
all  passenger  sigtsK  seeding,  a  soiled  nev^aper, 
while  his  wife  was  ooeupied  in  household  duties  stthe 
hearth,  and  half -a-dozcft  notable  pelifcicians  of  Tim's 
own  class  were  grouped  aaronndJum  in  ercii  vawtj 
of  the  liatening.attitude. 

Hamilton  was  himself  a  man  olno  amaU  note  iithe 
neighbourhood ;  first,  because  he  owned  the  feny- 
boat ;  and,  seoondly,  bticanae  there  was  ndt  a  more 
zealous  promoter  of  the  united  cause  in  Ulster. 
Thanks  to  the  ferry,  his  cottage  was  the  resert  of  all 
classes  and  many  a  brother  had  he  added  to  tlie 
sociefy  by  means  of  a  Constittttion,  a  pair  of  rusty 
scissors  and  a  Bible,  kept  always  at  hand  ibrihat  pur- 
pose in  a  safely-lookad  cupboard. 

The  son  of  a  Pvesbytenan  family,  Hamilton's  eda- 
ootaon  had  been  superior  to  that  of  the  Csthdie 
neighbours,  with  whom  partly  the  loss  of  csste  sad 
church  privileges,  eonsequoat  on  au  irregular  Ufe,  lod 
partly  the  desire  of  kingship. in  his  company,  brought 
him  to  assoGBstOi  To  them  he  eS|ihiinQd  tiie  Gonki- 
tution,  or  political  creed  of  the  United  Inshmen,  dwd- 
ling  with  speciid  power  <Mi  that  portbii  which  dedsred 
against  all  distinctions  on  aoooant  of  xeligion,  adnunis- 
tmd  the  sooiety's  oath»  and  finiahed  the  ceremonj  bj 
closely  cropping  their  hair  m  jnatked  (^ypositioa  to 
the  Tcvy  que.  Hamilton  had  made  many  suck 
disoiples;  and  hia  house  was  aever  empty,  as  nevs, 
both  printed  and  ord^  could  alwi^s  be  found  there; 
but  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  meetings  of  s 
higher  order  were  also  held  witUn  its  walls;  Mrs. 
Hamilton  having  aa  extraocdinaiy  knack  of  kwiog  all 
perception  at  times. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  one  ol  the  listeners,  sa  Haaiil- 
ton  finished  a  paragraph,  "aa  wonthar  he  wint  and; 
that's  terrible  agin  thaiBOoats ! " 

The  correflfionding  remarks  were  ent  ahoii  by  Tim's 
salutation,  and  inquiry  whose  the  Eector  got  Us  new 
man. 

"Mighi^  convenient,  they  say,"  rqoined  the  fiist 
speaker.  "He  thumed  off  poor  Pat  last  Sunday  ni^t 
— the  bettber  day  the  betther  deed*— an*  bis  beds 
wem't  cool  ov  the  dooro  till  in  marched  yon  besotj, 
axin  if  he  wanted  a  sarvint — Am  tould  its  not  made 
out  where  he  eum  from ;  bit  what  do  yes  think  Fat 
got  his  wakiu'  paper  for  P — just  sayin  iu  tiiermof 
disooorse,  that  if  people  had  thir  ould  rights  agin, 
Fannet  wud  be  all  hb  own." 

"  Aa  who  says  it  wud  ?"  cried  another  of  the  group. 
"Didn't  Fannet  belong  till  Idie  MaeSivines  for  nioetf- 
nine  generations,  till  they  g^v  it  till  the  onld  monb 
— the  whole  oountfey's  mme  up  to  Letter  Bmny?" 

"  Oira,  Mr.  Hamilton,  do  you  hear  that  t"  ahoated 
a  still  louder  cenonstrant,  addressing  the  feRjaian, 
who  sat  like  one  aware  of  what  might  be  hoped  from 
such  partisans. 

"  Didn't  ould  Roger  O'Furry,  that  died  whin  he  vis 
japanned  for  information  on  Uie  brain  last  Laaunas, 
tedl  me  that  the  Steuart  estates  wis  me  own  inbaii- 
tanceP" 

Hamilton  rose  without  reply,  fbr  a  signal  had  vaned 
him  that  he  and  his  boat  were  wanted,  and  the  com- 
pany continued  to  advance  tiieir  respeotiTe  chiias  to 
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lttg6  piopeities  in  the  Oouniy;  \ioi  witbout  «  fierce 
diapate,  which  was  fortmiaiely  iste^nipliMibyih^srelam 
of  the  ferryman,  with  a  small,  8<tf-impoitab«;bul'keeth 
looking  felk)W/whoin  theootofpfany  in  tho  ««tta^  saluted 
as  Masttf  Freil,  hanng  fannerl3^t«igiit  a^hei^e^school 
in  the  parish  of  All-Saints,  and  of  kite  yeacrs  pursued 
the  same  vocation,  in  Fannet.  |]te*e!BehlDiged-6ome 
words  about "  the  light  and  the  tirne*'.  with  them;  and, 
seeing  Tim,  inquired,  "When  do  ye  think  the  people  iH 
get  their  does,  Misther  Ryan  ?  " 

"Pattb  a»don*t  knoW)'*  said  Tim,  considerably  pms* 
zled.  "  It  might  be  '  tiie  longer  the  betther'  wid 
some  of  t^im."  The  men  burst  into  a  loud -laugh 
at  his  ansiwer,  all  btxt  Hamilton  and  the  schoolmaster, 
on  whose  minds  something  of  heayier  import  seemed 
to  press.  <'Tim,"  said  the  fenryman,  "  what  did  Mr. 
Byneford  say  to  yon  whin  ye  give  him  the  fine  day?" 

Tim  repeated  the  Reoto^s  speech,  at  which  HamiL- 
ton  and  Friel  exchanged  dark  looks  of  confirmation, 
and  the  latter  muttered,  "  So  much  for  the  sanint^s 
atory." 

*'  Welly  Ttm,^'  oMitmaed  Hamilton,  in  a  lower  tono, 
"  as  yon're  not  '  np^'  there's  -business  on  hand  a  wnd 
advise  ye  as  a  friend  to  know  nothin'  abouft.  60,  good 
Biomin',  and  my  compliments  to  MoUy.'' 

Tim  went  home  accordingly ;  but  all  that  day  the 
business  of  which  he  was  advised  to  know  nothing 
haunted  him.  There  were  mi^ty  affairs  tmnsaoted 
at  Sharon,  too.  Hia  own  and  Molly's  umted  penetra- 
tion had  previottsly  discovered  a  family  project  to  marry 
Miss  Ormond,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to  a  country 
gentlemaor  one  of  the  fiew  attenders  of  Dr.  Warden's 
church,  and  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Glebe.  Mr. 
Cyril  was  a  ck>wni0h,  though  dissipated  youth,  a  Tory 
by  descent,  or  rather  of  that  party  known  too  well  in 
Ireland  as  Orangemen — ^the  heir  of  a  large  but  en* 
cambered  property,  and  belonged  to  one  of  those  ill- 
guided  £amilies  so  abundant  among  the  Irish  gentry  of 
that  generation.  His  addresses  to  her  niece  were, 
nevertheless,  warmly  enoomaged  by  Mrs.  Warden, 
approved  by  the  Doctor,  and  advocated  with  the  usual 
interest  he  took  in  that  young  lady's  affairs,  by  the 
Hector  of  Fannet.  Some  said  their  eagerness  for  the 
match  was  intended  to  effectually  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  a  young  farmer  named  MacAllister,  whom 
Miss  Ormond  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  her 
walks.  His  Presbyterian  family  boasted  of  Highland 
blood  and  old  chieftainship.  They  wero  a  numerous 
tribe  in  the  district,  possessing  the  finest  farms,  and  a 
general  notoriety  for  sternness  .  of  purpose  and  most 
fearless  execution.  To  use  a  phrase  of  the  times,  the 
MacAllisters  ''were  all  sworn  Liberty  Boys,'*  beyond 
the  control  of  their  church,  and  scarce  within  that  of 
aociefy ;  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  politics  of  the 
French  Hevdution  having  reached  men  in  the  remot- 
est nooks  of  Europe.  They  had  been  the  bitterest 
scoffers  at  Hyneford's  a|iostaoy,  especially  young  Henry; 
but  it  was  feared  the  Rector  knew  too  much  concern- 
ing him,  and  his  vengeance  might  not  be  satisfied  by 
promoting  Miss  Ormond's  match. 

On  the  day  of  Hyneford's  journey  to  Derry,  Mr. 
Cyril  called  at  the  Glebe,  as  Tim  and  Molly  believed, 
to  make  his  proposal  in  form,  for  Mrs.  Warden  was 
long  closeted  with  her  niece,  an4  towards  evening,  grew 
anxious  for  the  return  of  the  Rector,  who  had  ananged 
to  call  on  hia  way  to  the  ferry. 


Tho  night  had  Men,  atad  the  two  sober  Bervanta 
sat  by  the  liright  kitchen  fire,  in  wonted  eonfidenoe, 
discussing  the  projected  match. 

'*  Wis  Ormond's  in  the  hoith  of  bad  humonr  on  the 
head  ov  it,"  said  Molly.      ''Oh  bit  she  had  always  a 
dark  timper;  a  mln^  whin  me  mother  nursed  her  at 
Swotds,  and  young  a  wis  then." 
'  «  Ahem,  Molly,"  said  Tim. 

"Beyant  jokm,  a  wis,*' responded  Molly.  "Bit 
Tim,  div  ye  know,  is  it  by  the  sisther  or  brother's 
side  she  comes  to  be  niece  to  the  mistress  f  " 

Tim  looked  up  mysteriously,  but  his  answer  was  lost 
in  a  hollow  booming  sound,  which,  as  they  listened, 
grew  more  distinct,  till  it  seemed  the  tolling  of  some 
enormous  bell,  but  far  beneath  the  ground. 

« It's  the  bell  of  the  Defeps,"  Said  Tim  and  Molly,  as 
they  rushed  into  the  family  sitting-room,  for  that  heavy 
tolling  was  fearful  to  hear  in  the  quiet  house.  The 
Doctor  was  startled  in  his  arm-chair,  Miss  Ormond 
had  dropped  the  '*  Ffemale  Instructor,'*  whose  leaves  she 
had  been  sullenly  turning  for  the  last  hour,  and  Mrs. 
Warden  staggered  to  the  window,  with  a  look  of  ter- 
ror, that  astonished  even  the  servants.  The  cold 
Bffarch  moonlight  lay  on  firth  and  farm,  and  all  was 
hushed  except  the  brazen  boom,  which  was  heard 
that  night  for  miles  along  the  Swilly  shore.  Sud- 
denly it  ceased,  but  through  the  silence  they  caught 
a  sound  of  coming  horsemen,  and,  quick  as  whip  and 
spur  conld  speed  them,  the  Rector  and  his  servant  diashed 
across  the  lawn,  ^most  in  one  breath.  The  Sharon 
household  demanded  if  he  had  heard  the  bell  P  "  Yes," 
said  Hyneford,  "its  very  odd" — and  Tim  thought  he 
saw  his  humble  servant  smile ;  but  the  Rector,  generally 
so  cool  and  polbhed,  seemed  strangely  confused  as 
he  hurried  in,  saying  it  was  late  to  cross  the  ferry,  and 
he  never  liked  the  ways  of  that  boatman.  Mrs.  War- 
den, with  her  accustomed  hospitality,  immediately  in- 
vited him  to  stay  for  the  night,  in  which  request  the 
Doctor  and  Miss  Ormond,  nowrestored  to  good  humour, 
eagerly  joined,  and  determined,  apparently,  by  a  modest 
advice  from  his  servant,  touching  the  length  of  their 
way  home,  Hyneford  assented. 

A  fire  was  accordingly  lighted  in  the  spare  bed-room, 
where  the  Rector  himself  deposited  his  travelling  re- 
quisites, including  the  case  of  loaded  pistols.  Tim  and 
Molly  had  additional  company  in  the  kitchen  that  even- 
ing ;  but  though  the  servant  spoke  in  his  own  south- 
em  accent,  and  was  a  pattern  of  quiet  civility,  they 
could  not  feel  at  ease  with  him.  Molly  thought  him 
''too  modest  entirely,"  for  he  never  looked  her  in  the 
face  but  once,  and  that  was  when  telling  his  name, 
which  he  said  was  Dick  Devilihin,  giving  that  most 
ominous  of  Irish  appellations  with  tremendous  em- 
phasis. Both  remarked  this  circumstance  some  time 
after  his  arrival,  when,  being  occupied  for  a  moment 
by  household  affairs,  they  missed  their  guest,  who  re- 
turned as  unobtrusively  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 
The  family  were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  a 
large  but  comfortable  apartment,  on  the  ground-fiat  of 
that  old  house,  with  a  wide  low  window  looking  out 
upon  the  lawn.  The  Doctor  occupied*  his  accustomed 
place  beside  the  fire,  and  Mrs.  Warden,  who  seemed 
unaccountably  restless,  perhaps  because  the  marriage 
had  not  yet  been  mentioned,  stood  leaning  against  a 
tall  cabinet  opposite  the  window.      The  kdy  looked 

darkly  ^  in  tbQ  ftre  wi  caodlo  light,  lacing  4re9ied| 
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to  ^ims  her  wmit^  lA  tkh  black,  irith  »  Verj  small  hat, 
trhiek  was  then  fashionable,  bjr  way  of  head  dre)»s,  among 
elderly  ladies ;  her  eye  wandered  over  the  card  table, 
to  which  Hyncford  was  always  partial,  and  where  he 
atill  sat  with  MiiB  Ormond,  having  finished  a  long  game. 
The  ktter  was  by  this  time  in  high  spirits,  a  common 
consequence  of  the  E.eotor*s  visits,  who  generally  con- 
trived to  say  something  about  her  splendid  eyes  and 
haii^.  Hyneford  was  as  gay  and  complimentary  as 
(^Ver ;  bnt  other  thoughts  seemed  to  intrude  at  times, 
and  he  started  at  evety  sound. 

"  A  word  of  your  meditations,  Mrs.  Warden  ?'*  said 
the  Rector,  giving  the  cards  a  superfluous  shuffle. 

"  I  know  not  why,"  she  answered,  "  but  I  am  think- 
ing  of  dying." 

"Nonsense,**  said  Syneford,  uneasily;  "but  do  you 
t'emember  the  old  priest,  who  converted  Catherine 
Lacy  ? — ^he  used  to  say  he  could  divine  anything  from 
the  Bible  as  they  did  in  the  middle  ages,  and  prophe- 
aied  that  I  should  never  die  in  my  own  parish,  though 
he  warned  me  to  beware  of  my  parishioners." 

An  expression  of  angry  surprise,  which  the  Hector 
did  not  appear  to  notice,  passed  over  Mrs.  Warden*s  calm 
face  at  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  and,  ere  its  con- 
dusiou)  an  impatient  gesture  admonished  them  that 
ahe  was  listening  to  some  noise  without.  It  was  the 
aoubd  of  heavt  feet  all  round  the  house:  but  before 
they  could  wonder  what  it  meant,  a  volley  of  musketry 
was  poured  through  the  window.  Hyneford  sprang 
from  his  seat,  exclaiming,  "that*s  for  me;'*  and  Mrs. 
Warden,  with  a  convulsive  movement,  as  if  to  reach 
ber  hosband,  dropped  on  the  floor.  Miss  Ormond  was 
the  first  who  tried  to  raise  her,  but  the  lady  was  dead; 
shot  through  the  heart,  she  had  expired  without  a  groan, 
and  a  0<mcert  of  wild  cries  from  all  the  household 
voices  revealed  to  the  assaiUnts  the  effects  of  their 
fire.  "We're  sore  sorry  for  it,"  said  a  deep  voice 
Outside,  Which  Tim  told  his  after  confidants  he  knew 
td  be  that  of  Hemj  MacAllister.  "  It  wasn't  meant 
for  her,  but  we  want  the  traitor  Hyneford.  Turn 
cmt  that  bloody  inform^rj  or  well  bum  the  house  to  the 
ground !"  "  Won't  we  turn  him  out.  Doctor?"  were 
the  words  that  reached  Hyneford's  ears,  as  with  a 
tfoul-stricken  look  he  rushed  down  stairs,  for  the 
ehargfe  had  been  drawn  front  his  pistols,  and  his  ser- 
vant was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  man  was  gene- 
rally bold  in  his  bearing,  but  now  he  seemed  to  feel 
the  hands  of  fate  about  him — sense  and  courage  ut- 
terly departed-^and  without  even  attempting  to  parley 
tit  resist,  he  fled,  with  a  sort  of  imbecile  instinct,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  coal-hole ;  but  there  were  others  to 
fear  in  the  house,  and  the  Rector  had  no  hold  on  any 
heart.  The  mooii  had  long  set,  and  it  was  pitch  dark, 
but  by  the  lights  within  they  could  perceive  that  the 
house  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  considerable 
body  of  armed  men ;  and  again  there  came  a  summons. 
"Dr.  Warden,  we  have  no  enmity  to  you  or  yours; 
but  as  sure  as  you  sit  there,  we'll  bum  your  house  to 
the  ground,  and  not  leave  a  living  sonl  except  you ! 
Turn  out  the  informer!  He  has  been  In  Deity  this 
day  selling  the  best  blood  of  Ulster  to  the  butcher, 
liord  Canao,  and  we  have  come  to  do  justice.  Turn 
him  out  in  ten  minutes,  or  we'll  fire  the  house!" 

The  Doctor  made  no  reply.  Mrs.  Warden's  death 
W  stujmed  him,  and  he  sat  without  Word  or  motion; 
bttl  Hjiiibzd  heaid  tiM  tnt  aortain  backi  ^  nl  ^il 


w^  will!"  and  theh  th«  wmA  u  d  i\^  Match  f^^ 
him.  It  wasn't  long  ere  Miss  Ormond'i  keen  eje  dii- 
cotered  him  in  the  coal-hole;  and  Tini)  whose  ktred 
of  the  Rector  was  now  nerved  by  grief  for  tk«  deitii 
of  his  mistress,  and  fears  for  his  own  safety,  smti 
him  by  the  collar,  and  by  one  desperate  effort  dn^ 
him  out  into  the  hall.  Hyneford's  terror  seeiDed 
have  deprived  him  at  onee  of  mosenlsr  strength  ana 
presence  of  mind.  He  grasped  at  everything  ai  ibe; 
shoved  him  along,  but  never  attempted  any  real  d6 
fence,  though  he  had  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  doot-^ 
at  last  as  to  defy  Tim's  utmost  exertions.  The  vm 
shrunk  back  in  horror,  when  Miss  Ormond,  seinog  i 
heavy  smoothing  iron,  struck  the  B«ctor's  fingsrsvith 
all  her  force,  and  then  flung  him  outj  as  he  shrided, 
"  Gbod  Qod,  is  it  my  own  daughter  that  hrips  tomtir* 
der  raeP" 

Scarce  was  the  door  shmmed  behind  hiiXi  vhea 
another  volley  tang  through  the  night,  followed  by  i 
general  shout  of  "There's  the  trtdtor'ft  vi^!"  asd 
a  quick  but  steady  tramp,  as  the  assailants  manihed 
away. 

By  daybreak  the  Laggah  was  alarmed  brasAwiAe, 
and  scoured  by  companies  from  the  nearest  garriMw. 
The  Rector  was  found  lying  at  the  glebe  door,  pierced 
by  some  score  of  bnUets ;  but  no  papers  oonld  be 
found  about  him  which  in  the  slightest  degree  oom>- 
berated  the  charge  of  informing,  nor  was  a  single  mu 
in  Pannet,  or  any  of  the  BwiDy  parishes,  ever  arrested 
on  his  information.  Another  strange  cireuDSUoce 
was,  that  all  iurestigation  failed  to  discover  the  smalkst 
trace  of  his  servant  after  the  first  volley.  Some  snp' 
posed  that  he  might  hate  concealed  himself  in  the 
attic,  and  stolen  away  hi  the  after  (tottfusion;  but  is 
it  was  believed  that  the  story  of  his  master's  intes- 
tions  had  originated  with  him,  and  whence  he  came, 
or  where  he  went,  could  never  be  ascertained;  the 
more  superstitious  of  the  commnaity  contimied  to  » 
count  liim  the  deniten.  of  a  darker  Wodd,  who  thas 
took  advantage  of  human  schemes  and  passion?. 

The  military  averred  that  few  men  in  the  parish  had 
slept  that  night ;  but  no  further  evidence  conld  be 
elicited.  Tim  took  the  boatman's  advice  for  Tanoss 
reasons,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  bosiness,  except 
what  occurred  at  the  glebe,  of  which  he  and  his  assis- 
tants were  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  self-prcserrv 
tion.  They  were  explicit  on  all  the  particulan  hi 
Hyneford's  last  explanation,  which  being  known  odj 
to  the  actors  in  the  affair,  was  reserved  with  its  u- 
published  portion.  It  wns,  probably,  owi!^  to  Ik's 
silence  that  young  Mae  Allister,  Hairrfltjon,  and  Mista 
Friell  escaped  even  the  suspidon  of  the  authorities; 
but  the  two  latter  soon  after  left  both  school  and  feny, 
and  were  said  to  fbliow  Very  different  evoealzoiu  a 
the  south  of  Ireland.  MacAllister  remaified  in  k^? 
farm,  but  he  was  ncter  again  seen  in  the  oompuy  cf 
Miss  Ormond,  nor  ever  married,  thotigh  he  saniird 
to  anything  but  a  good  old  age,  enjoying  the  anern* 
able  title  of  "Cursing  Harry." 

Doctor  Warden  survived  his  wife  \mi  a  few  ttontb. 
and  his  niece-ln-law  became  Mrs.  Cyrfl,  but  her  bci- 
band  met  an  accidental  death  through  mtempera&% 
and  his  children  Wert  strangely  nultidtr.  She  led  i 
long,  and,  it  was  whispered,  a  Iddsem^  viriei  bf 
many  tlcisaitudes  td  fortune— but  retamed  to  ti)£  ^ 
Tim  and  Molly,  who  married,  aid  ffflBUr  pejia  ^ 
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service — and  was  known  to  tlie  peasantry  as  Madame, 
from  a  certain  stateliness  of  manner^  tempered  with 
extreme  urbanity. 

Old  people  in  the  parish  of  All-Saiuts  have  many  a 
ivminlicence  of  the  froitless  inquiries  and  arrests  by 
which  Government  strove  to  fathom  that  mysteiy,  and 


the  ruinous  fine  at  length  levied  on  theirs  and  the  ad- 
joiniitg  parishes;  but  tradition  asserts  that  it  was  not 
the  only  cause  of  the  reduction  and  decay  still  so  evi- 
dent among  the  farmers  of  that  district,  but  that  no 
man  concerned  in  the  Kuotion  of  Sharou  was  ever 
after  prosperous,  or  olosed  his  do^s  in  peace. 


THE  POET'S  PEAYBB. 


(▲  8EBTCH.) 


The  gloom  slill  gather^,  tolling  beavily 
tVom  the  horizon,  to  enclose  a  scenS 
Of  elemental  conflict.    Mothers,  warned, 
Had  tittely  caught  their  heedleu  infadU  up* 
To  bear  tUun  beneath  shelter.    Bird  and  beast 
Were  gone,  or  motionless — and  all  was  hnsli'd, 
Save  wneu  large  rain-drops  broke  each  sullen  pause. 

To  feed  hie  spirit  at  its  wonted  source, 
Upon  wild  ntountain-tracks,  a  son  of  soug 
Went  forth,  in  raptures  with  the  coming  storm; 
And  erCT,  f»  rude  steeps  he  dotnb,  or  s#ept 
Aeroee  some  daisy-dappled  pk>f,  as  if 
Uis  feet  liusntA  the  thovghta  which  bora  him  tbni 
Fram  late  leproach  for  lack  of  Yeneratiou, 
And  sceptic-caution,  uttered  with  contempt, 
Henewed  a  ibrvid  struggle. 

Strong  and  snfe 
Tu  his  temerity,  awhile  he  gainM 
Upon  his  purpose.     Wghtning*  flppMthe  womb 
OfMok-ribVd  teeadng  natter,  and  ha  ecalrce 
Peign'd  o*en  to  wotder ;  Nature  groaned  out  grief 
la  thuiiden,  and  ho  smil'd — till,  loflt  to  care, 
On  the  hi^h  jutting  of  a  craggy  rock 
Amid(l*uing  moment  glorNing  he  stood—' 
tllen  Tanish*d  *atid  their  fbry ! 

All  was  o'er  j 
And  gor^Mui  liin«  w«i«  streteh*d  slong  the  TVge 
Whert  goidea  tecos,  foUowing  the  bub» 
Floated  to  fwt|  while  nyriads  of  gen?, 
Whose  fair  custence  was  his  sudden,  last 
Creative  triumph,  sparkled  on  each  rock. 
Or  tree,  or  hedge-row,  and  the  freshening  brccte. 
With  ite  small  prattt'ing  toiee,  cawo  stealing  on 
Like  a  toy  child,  that  longi  but  to  approaoh, 
Yet  hetttatee. 

And  now,  with  measured  steps, 
On — halting,  meditative — t'wardthc  vales 
Tlie  bard  return'd — ^prond  being !  bom  to  brare 
The  indeet  shocks  of  trouble,  ami  ieeore 
A  lavfirnr  share  than  conmon  of  deep  joy, 
fionV-felt,  rcfia'd,  ssrene^to  lift  the  shroud 
Which  seliishnesa  hath  cast  o'er  kindly  thiug«» 
And  show  their  beauty;  nor  allow  fool'd  mau, 
Amidst  pursuits  most  madd*nin!r,  to  forget 
His  origin  and  destiny^a  world 
Mysterious  Wt  beauiifHl,  to  wbieh 
TkMiathoportiJ. 

Near  the  leafy  goal 
Of  his  long,  weary,  tortuous  descent, 
A  hermitage,  long  sacred  to  romance, 
And  all  Hb  deeds  or  dreams  of  good  and  itl, 
At  a  green  angle,  sttddtaly  diselos'd, 

SnrpfisM  hia  into  pny«' »  "^  Q>  *  *t^^ 

Where  knaTes  once  laboured  for  unconn*d  applause, 

Before  its  simple  altar,  thus  he  phiyed  j— 

'^  Maker  of  HeaTen,  and  Earth,  and  all 
That  in  them  is,  whose  thunder-call 
\\>  list  trith  dread  delight— uhose  potrcr 
And  goodness  goard  us  in  the  houf 
Of 


If,  erring,  I  hate  seemM  to  datv 
A  frowning  Proridenee,  forbear 
My  pnniahnient,  and  teaoh  ne  till 
Vm  to  BO  feature  of  Thy  will 
A  stranger. 

«•  When  In  the  ilowrefs  hue,  or  forth, 
I  beauty  flnfl,  nor  (hrther  see— 
When  on  tho  grandeur  of  the  storm 
I  gaze,  entrane'd,  forgetting  Thee, 
Snatch,  snatch  sudi  bliss  away  ! 
And,  lest  I  hate,  revile,  or  spurn 

liie  slave  of  dogma-doling  pride, 
Give,  with  the  majesty  Id  learn 
Of  Nature,  pity  that  will  chide 
Yaia  aager  from  its  prey. 

"  T,  prone  to  scom  all  ocnsors  say, 

And  meet  their  seowls  too  fiercely,  yet 
Would,  with  Thine  aid,  ere  oV  ^7  day 

Of  pilgrimage  Death's  sbsdows  set, 
Some  signal  raise,  to  show  the  track 
My  spirit  foUow'd,  journeying  back 
To  Thee  above ! 

Bat,  if  TboB  wilt  deny  me  fame. 
Still  grant,  oh  grant  a  poet's  soul— 

The  towering  will — tlie  touguc  of  flame — 
That  I,  unknown,  a  voice  may  roll 

Through  thought's  ealm  regions,  to  proclaim-* 

ThOtagh  doubters  sneer,  and  dotards  blame — 

That  some  peroeive,  e*en  in  the  night 

Of  folly's  reign,  and  falsehood's  might, 
Thou  art,  and  Thou  art  kve  1" 

Ilis  prayer  was  answer'd.    When  t)io  winds  vera  lo«d» 

And  cold,  and  elouds  were  hurried  o'er  men's  heads 

In  dark  confusion;  when  the  snow-fall  veiled 

Rich  Autumn's  fading  charms,  and  busy  streets 

Gave  indications  of  such  pleasing  paihs 

As  usher  in  a  Christmas  festival, 

A  tkraia  nag  ou^  which,  startling  tbousaAds,  left 

Big  expectations}  'mong  the  thinking  few, 

or  a  new  &tar  in  the  bright  flnnament 

Of  inlclkct — of  one  whom  all  would  greet 

With  reverence — whore  way  the  wise  ^ould  mark 

With  wonder — ^whose  benignant  look  would  be 

A  bbning,  and  whose  friendship  saints  migbt  otaH, 

Deeming  it  honour ;  and-^before  the  stir 

And  reckless  pleasure  of  that  season  sank 

Tnto  the  plodding  carefulness  which  makes 

The  dull  rontinc  of  life — a  mean,  lone  rooiti, 

'Mid  a  cramm'd  city,  far  from  wood,  or  lake. 

Or  hill,  or  valioy,  was  the  quiet  acne 

Of  his  sublime  departuro. 

Though  cut  off 
From  social  praise,  and  posthumous  npute. 
His  song  was  heard;  aad,  mora  thaa  satis&edg 
He  paas'd^  wiUi  hopoi  iot*  a  land  of  poacs. 
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It  U  uaiTeraally  acknowledgod  that  the  most 
poworfa]»  arigin«l«  and  fioiabed  creation  in  *<  The 
Merchant  of  Venice*'  ia  Sbylock,  the  Jew.  Shak- 
■peare  ncTer  attempted  a  more  difficulty  and  never 
produced  a  more  perfect,  portrait.  The  conception 
ia  unique,  the  execution  absolutely  faultless.  Ne- 
thingcan  be  added,  nothing  can  be  subtracted,  with- 
out destroying  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  In  the  group 
of  characters,  therefore,  in  this  play,  Shylock  stands 
distinctly  out  in  the  foregroand,  and  immediately  ar- 
rests the  eye  of  the  critic.  But  as  darkness  is  the 
essential  hue  of  his  mind,  moUrea,  and  actions,  light 
must  be  introduced  to  render  that  darkness  Tisible. 
Hence  the  character  of  Antonio  and  his  friends. 
*  The  Jew  slowly  drags  himself  along  upon  the  Rial  to, 
morbid,  sullen,  isolated,  and  alone,  divorced  from 
^  all  the  nobler  sympathies  of  humanity,  in  league 
with  avarice,  and  sternly  concentrating  upon  his 
own  aggrandisement  all  the  resources  of  his  shrewd, 
astute,  and  penetrating  intellect  The  Christian 
appears  surrounded  by  a  generons  band  of  devoted 
friends,  who  regard  him  as  the  centre  aronnd  which 
their  affections  disinterestedly  revolve;  the  source 
of  that  secret  inflaence  that  binds  them  with  deli- 
cious power  to  himself  and  to  one  another.  Ho  is 
loveable,  and  he  is  loved;  hedeserves  f^iend^,  and  he 
possesses  them;  he  is  a  real  man,  and  both  gives  and 
receives  the  hnmatiities  thatconfirmthe  history  of  an 
Eden  past,  and  the  prophecy  of  a  Paradise  to  come. 
Let  ns  evolve  the  contrast,  by  contemplating  the 
friendship  between  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 

Shakspeare's  ideal  of  amity  was  partially  de- 
veloped in  Valentine,  the  subject  of  our  last  paper. 
The  genius  that  animated  him  must  now  pass  into 
the  soul  of  another,  that,  by  exhibiting  itself  under 
different  circnmstances,  and  in  a  constitution  of  a 
different  temperament,  new  traits,  new  shades,  and 
new  modifications  may  be  revealed.  The  basis  of 
character  is  now  changed;  but  the  soul  of  friendship 
remains  immutable-^the  events  are  of  another  com- 
plexion, but  the  sentiments  and  bearing  of  friend- 
ship are  the  same.  The  ideal  cannot  be  disfea- 
tured; it  must  exist  eternally  integral  and  complete. 
Its  laws  must  extend  over  the  whole  empire  of  the 
intellect,  the  will,  and  the  actions,  and  never  can 
be  abrogated ;  therefore,  when  the  poet  attempts  its 
realization,  every  successive  development  must  be 
essentially  harmonious  and  coincident  with  all  the 
antecedent  manifestations,  however  eolonred  by 
varying  scenes  and  complex  idiosyncraoies.  We 
•hall  find,  accordingly,  but  a  new  phase  of  the  noble 
Valentine  in  the  generous  Antonio. 

His  first  speech  presents  us  with  the  key  to  his 
charaeter  :— 

**  In  aootk,  Lknow  set  why  I  am  so  sad. 
It  wearies  me;  yoa  say  it  wearies  you: 
Bat  how  I  caaght  it,  found  it»  or  came  by  it— < 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom — 
I  am  to  learn ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself.'* 

He  is  oppressed  with  a  mysterious  melancholy; 

»  eloud  ro«ti  tiponiiif  spirit  i  be  oannot  diria^  ^^ 


springs  of  his  sadness ;  he  cannot  penetrate  the 
rationale  of  his  sorrow. .  He  has  searched  throagh 
the  most  secret  chambers  of  his  heart ;  he  has  mi- 
nutely observed  the  workings  of  his  inner  being 
serntinized  every  wheel  and  pinion  of  his  spiritoa 
machinery;  and  yet  he  has  utterly  failed  to  diacover 
the  latent  cause  of  his  deep  depression.   He  is  the 
subject  of  such  strange  pensiveness,  such  inexplicable 
despondency,  that  the  phenomena  of  bis  own  oonaci- 
ousness  are,  to  him,  an  inaoluble  enigma.  He  knowi 
not  whence  his  feelings  come,  nor  whither  they  go. 
He  tries  to  seize  them,  bnt  they  evade  him;  their 
secret  caimot  be  stolen  ;  they  are  shadowy,  dim, 
and  fantastical.     To  himself  he  is  a  riddle — a  knot 
that  cannot  be  untied — a  hieroglyphic  without  s 
cipher.     It  ia  not  hasardous  speenlations  in  busi- 
ness, fortnitonsventures  in  trade,  that  have  produced 
this  invincible  dejection,  this  perpetual  prostration  of 
spirits,   for  he   is  proaperoos  and  wealthy;  his 
ships  are  at  aea^  no  doabtt  bat  hia  fortunes  are  not 
"  in  one  bottom  trusted*"    He  is«  simply,  sad,  be- 
cause he  is  not  merry  ;  he  is  melancholy^  because 
he  is  not  joyotts ;  he  is  moamfuU  because  he  is  not 
happy.     This  reveals  a  temperament  peceli&rto 
spirits  of  the  highest  order.     In  them,  frequeatlj, 
there  is  «  buoyancy,  elaslioityy  and  elevation,  of 
which  they  can  give  no  accosmt;  .find  a  profound, 
intense,  abiding  sadness,  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand.     Height  is  to  depth  iM  depth  is  to  height 
Their  powers  of  descent  are  proportional  to  their 
powers  of  asoent.     They  are  ca|»able  of  the  most 
extraordinary  exhilaration,  and  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  depresaion^  and  this  from  oaases  which  are 
either  altogether  hopelessly  H>eanU»  er  te  them  to> 
tally  incognisable.      They  are  (ha  ere^ores  of  in* 
fluences  which  the  vulgar  never  feel,  and  which  the 
mere  philosopher  never  can  anal  yse.    Endowed  with 
the  most  exquisite  and  refined  sensibilities,  the 
most  noble  and  disinterested  a&ctionSy  the  most 
sublime  and  exalted  senthnents,  tfaey  move  in  a 
sphere  of  unearthly  aspirations,  and  transcendental 
hopes.     They  are  the  satellites  of  uo  lumioary— 
the  parasites  of  no  terrestrial  stem.     Conversant, 
however,  with  all  the  exigencies  of  our  common 
nature,  and  sensitively  alive  to  all  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  human  experience,  they  are  fitted  to 
become  the  most  tender,  considerate,  benignant, 
and  unselfish  of  friends.     Such  was  Antonio;  and 
his  first  interview  with  Bassanio  will  prove  it 

Salarino,  Salanio,  and  G-ratiano,  had  been  at- 
tempting, each  in  his  own  way,  to  discover  the 
secret  of  Antonio's  nrelancboly.  They  had  mise- 
rably failed — not  from  want  of  love,  but  of  percep- 
tion. As  thej  retire,  Antonio  mountfnlly  sst^ 
with  special  reference  to  Oratiano— 

'*Isthatanytfahignow?" 

Bassanio  repliei^— 

"  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing;  morsttkn  sar 
man  in  all  Yenice.  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  Id 
in  two  bushels  of  chaff — you  shaU  seek  all  day  ere  you  iadthea; 
and  when  yon  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  eeardb.* 

Swwwuo,  »  man  ef  greater  diM;iW09&ty  »l  oim 
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perceires  that  Gratiano'8  gay,  flippant  philosophy 
can  never  reach  the  deep  core  of  his  friend's  sad- 
ness. Antonio's  feelings  are  beyond  the  knife  of 
such  a  superficial  anatomist.  But  before  he  can 
offer  any  more  probable  explanation,  Antonio  breaks 

in  with — 

**  Well :  tdn  me  nov,  what  lady  is  this  same 
To  whom  yoa  swore  a  seeiei  pilgrimag«, 
That  you  t<Mhy  pMmia'd  to  teU  me  of?" 

Here  we  are  presented  with  a  featnre  in  friend- 
ship  which  we  formerly  saw  so  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  Valentine.  Antonio  is  nnwilling  to  distress 
his  friend  by  proposing  the  irresoluble  problem  of 
his  melancholy.  He  knows  that  all  the  sympa- 
thies and  all  Uie  psyohologico-therapeutical  skill  of 
which  Bassanio  is  possessed  is  at  his  command. 
But  he  waires  the  sobject  to  save  the  feelings  of 
his  friend.  He  is  sad  himself,  hot  he  does  not  wish 
his  friend  to  be  so.  He  loves  him,  and,  therefore, 
he  lores  to'  see  him  happy.  He  sinks  himself,  he 
annihilates  for  the  moment  his  own  heavy  sorrows, 
that  he  may  forward  the  riewe,  and  contribnte  to 
the  happiness,  of  his  firiend.  Hence,  he  immediately 
snggests  a  topic  nnconneoted  with  his  own  concerns, 
but  intensely  interesting  to  Bassanio.  He  asks 
him  to  oommnnieate  his  love-affair.  Such  s ob- 
jects being  generally  regarded  by  friends,  in  their 
intereonrse  with  one  another,  as  affording  matter 
for  amioablo  banter  and  agreeable  levity,  the  self* 
sacrificlog  spirit  of  Antonio  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able in  introdncing  suoh  a  theme.  It  mast  have 
cost  him  no  small  effort  to  raise  himself  at  once  from 
the  sombre  and  shadowy  depths  of  constitutional 
sadness  to  the  position  of  a  sympathetic  listenorand 
eounsellor  to  a  somewhat  giddy,  though  generous 
youth,  intoxicated  with  a  wild  and  romantic  pas- 
sion. This  enhances  our  estimate  of  his  principles, 
and  the  native  kindness  and  amiability  of  his 
heart.  Bassanio,  thus  encouraged,  opens  his  case 
in  the  following  tenn*: — 

*'*Tis  not  unlmown  to  yoo,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  hate  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  something  showing  a  more  sweUing  port 
Than  my  fidnt  means  would  giant  oontintaoee  ; 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
rrom  such  a  noble  rate;  but  n^  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.    To  yon,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  meet  in  money  and  in  lore; 
And,  from  yoor  lori^  I  bate  a  wananty 
To  nnbarden  all  my  plots  and  purposes. 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe.** 

Bassanio,  as  we  afterwards  learn,  is  a  soldier,  a 
scholar,  and  a  gentleman.  Stimulated  by  the 
bounding  vitality,  and  misled  by  the  heated  illu- 
aions,  of  youth;  possessed  of  a  frank,  liberal,  and 
genial  disposition,  and  exposed  to  all  the  seductive 
influences  by  which  men  of  his  class  and  station  are 
generally  surrounded,  he  has  imprudently  contract- 
ed expensive  habits,  and  their  invariable  concomi- 
tant, considerable  debt.  Convinced  of  the  impro- 
priety and  folly  of  his  conduct,  he  has  resolved  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  extricate  himself,  by  all  hon- 
ourable means,  from  his  heavy  liabilities.  Placed 
in  such  perplexing  circumstances,  he  needs  a  coun- 
sellor, a  firiend.  Antonio,  the  wealthy  merchant, 
has  often  assisted  him,  both  by  judicioos  advioe  and 


pecuniary  supplies.  He,  therefore,  betakes  him- 
self again  to  him,  confident  that  he  will  find  his 
experience  and  his  purse  ready  at  his  service. 
His  first  speech  is  singularly  characteristic  of  in- 
dividuals of  his  education,  profession,  and  tempera- 
ment,  in  similar  circumstances.  It  is  marked  at 
once  by  manly  frankness  and  timid  reserve.  He 
freely  confesses  his  extravagance,  states  the  diffi- 
calties  in  which  it  had  involved  him,  and  then,  as 
if  shrinking  from  a  dire<it  avowal  of  his  scheme, 
which  implied  another  draught  upon  the  resources 
of  his  friend,  he  preludes  it  with  a  noble  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  obligations-— 

"  To  yoD,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most  in  money,  and  ia  love." 

This  love,  so  substantial,  so  fruitful,  so  manifestly 
sincere,  encourages  him.  He  tells  Antonio  tolay  bare 
his  whole  heart,  to  conceal  nothing  from  him,  to 
expose  all  his  purposes  and  plant.  This  extreme 
delicacy  will  be  still  more  beautifully  exhibited  in 
the  next  speech.  Meanwhile,  let  us  see  what  eficct 
this  had  upon  Antonio — 

"  I  pray  yon,"  says  he,  **  good  Bassanio,  lei  me  know  it ; 
And,  if  it  stand,  is  yon  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  e^'e  of  honour,  be  aseuted. 
My  pane,  my  person,  my  eatremest  maans 
Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions." 

Mark  the  singular  generosity  of  Antonio's  cha- 
raoter,  the  anxiety  he  feels  to  inspire  his  friend  with 
perfect  confidence .  From  the  tenor  of  the  last  words 
of  Bassanio  *s  speech,  we  perceive  that  some  pe- 
cuniary favours  were  involved  in  th^  scheme.  He 
knew  his  refined  seosibilities,  and  he  therefore,  in 
the  most  fervent  and  energetic  manner,  assures 
him  of  his  constant  love  and  esteem,  avows  his 
readiness  to  assist  him  in  every  possible  way,  and, 
by  mentioning  distinctly  his  "purse,"  along  with  his 
"  person,"  he  seeks  at  once  to  remove  his  scruples, 
and  induce  an  immediate  confession.  Still  Bas- 
sanio is  shy,  and  avoids  a  distinct  acknowledgment 
of  his  Bchemo  : — 

"  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
*rhe  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch 
To  And  the  other  forth  ;  and,  by  adventuring  both, 
I  oft  found  both.    I  urge  this  childhood  proof 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  yon  much :  and,  like  a  wilful  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost ;  but  if  yotk  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  yon  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 
Or  bring  yonr  latter  hazard  badL  again, 
AAd  thankfoily  rest  debtor  for  the  first.*' 

Bassanio  here  shirks  the  main  point.  He  cannot 
bring  himself  to  make  a  positive  statement,  but 
endeavours,  by  an  apt  and  delicate  allusion,  to 
convey  to  Antonio  some  idea  of  the  general  drift  of 
his  wishes. 

Antonio,  surprised  at  his  friend's  singular  diffi- 
dence and  reserve,  and  half  offended  at  his  indixoot* 
ness  and  obliquity,  replies,  with  warmth — 

"  Yon  know  me  well»  and  herein  spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  loTe  with  cireomstance ; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong, 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  hare. 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do — 
That  in  yonr  knowledge  may  I7  me  be  ima 
And  I  am  prest'd  onto  it;  therelois^  spesk!'* 
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Antonfa,  generoai  and  aflbctlonato,  cannot  bear 
to  havo  his  love  and  moans  questioned  fbr  a  mo- 
ment. He  would  rather  that  his  friend  should 
squander  ererj  farthing  of  his  money,  than 
betray  the  smallest  want  of  confidenco.  His 
estimate  of  the  moral  and  the  material  is  jaat  and 
discriminating.  He  oan  dw^ell  with  poverty  in 
calm  contentment,  provided  he  possess  the  un- 
diminished affections  of  his  friend«  Rolling  in 
luxury  and  wealth,  without  It  he  would  bo  miser^ 
able.  He  has  a  heart  large,  oxpansivo,  and  capa- 
cious, which  cannot  he  satisfied  unloas  the  deep 
current  of  another's  lore  perpetually  flow  into,  and 
circulate  around  it.  As  a  man  of  fortune,  he  feels 
what  men  of  intellect,  as  well  experience,  that 
uo  earthly  possessions,  no  amount  of  worldly  pro- 
sperity, can  compensate  tho  absence  of  afTcotion. 
Tho  heart  is  the  home  of  happiness.  Attempt  to 
place  it  in  tho  exercises  of  a  refined  and  cultirated 
intellect — in  the  gold  and  silver  of  an  cxhaustiess 
exchequer — and  it  is  exiled.  Every  true  and  per- 
manent sentiment  of  satisfketion  must  rise  from 
the  deep  bosom  of  our  emotive  nature.  Sitting 
amid  the  wrecks  of  fortune,  and  the  ruins  of  hope, 
still  loving  and  loved,  we  are  happy.  This  inter- 
change of  soul  with  soul — this  communion  of  spirit 
with  spirit — this  concurrence  of  heart  with  heart, 
is  the  elixir  of  life,  the  panacea  for  tho  maladies 
of  human  society.  What  a  noble  lesson  have  we 
here  !  How  fitted  to  heighten  our  admiration  for 
that  sacred  relation  out  of  which  spring  such  ele- 
vated sentimonta,  such  unworldly,  disinterested 
affections!  Man  may  be  a  father  and  a  husband — 
a  brother  and  a  son  ;  but  unless  he  be  a  friend, 
there  are  depths  in  his  nature  unfathomed — feel- 
ings, and  thoaghts,  and  omotions,  unevokod — that 
pix>claim,  with  sublime  emphasis,  his  dlyiue  origin 
and  his  glorious  destiny. 

Bassauio,  unable  to  resist  this  last  appeal,  un- 
bosoms his  whole  mind.  He  loves  a  fair  lady  ;  she 
is  rich.  If  her  hand  could  bo  secured,  his  impro- 
vident and  reckless  habits  would  be  oheoked,  and 
all  his  heavy  liabilities  at  onco  cancelled.  From 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  however,  ho 
will  require  a  large  sum  of  money.  Ho  must  ap- 
pear amongst  a  throng  of  princely  suitors,  with  a 
retinue  becoming  his  rank  and  the  dignity  of  his 
pretensions.  Antonio's  answer  to  his  request  is 
quite  in  character  with  his  previous  developments : 

*'  Thou  know'st  uiai  all  i^y  fortoneq  are  at  sea, 
Nor  hare  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  nam.     Therefore,  go  forth — 
Try  whtt  my  credit  eau  in  Veirien  i^ ; 
Thai  ahall  to  Rwk,'4,  even  to  tto  utteniMMl, 
Tq  IsmiaU  thee  to  Bolmon^  to  feir  Portu. 
Go,  presently  iui^aire,  aiid  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make. 
To  liave  it  of  my  tnist,  or  for  my  sake." 

This  passage  is  exquisite  as  a  revelation  of  heart. 
Antonio  knew,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  his  in- 
terview with  Bassanio,  what  was  the  probable  ob- 
ject of  his  visit.  He  also  blew  that  his  ware- 
houses and  his  purse  were  empty.  He  was  rich, 
but  his  all  was  embarked  in  vessels  that,  "like 
signiors  and  rich  burghers  of  the  flood,^  were,  as  he 
expected,  '^  flying  with  their  woven  wings,"  to  pour 
the  treasures  of  aU  nations  at  hi|  Ibot.    Be  was 


rieh  in  poHniid,  not  in  «#m;  yet  hi  aevtr  iifisiii 
the  slightest  disposStion  to  boggle  at  the  intsa^wi 
of  his  ft-iend.     *^  If  he  really  be  in  want  of  mooej, 
though  I  have  it  not  at  present,  yet  wUl  I  do  my 
utmost  to  secure  it  tor  him,''  as  w«  woqM  isy  is 
common  parlance,  "  by  hook  or  by  crook.**  Whm, 
after   repeated  solicitations,   Bassanio  ii  tt  laifc 
induced  to  divulge  his  aetnal  wants,  msrlc  tiM 
promptitude,  impelled  by  love,  that  stamps  An- 
tonio's roply : — "  Thou  knowest,  Bassanio,  that  sli 
my  fortunes  aro  on  the  ocean— ray  exeheqser  ii 
low — my  storehouses  are  empty;  bat  1  havesndU 
in  Venice,  and  yon  shall  have  as  nracli  u  thst 
credit  can  produce.    Go  yourself,  and  see  irho  fsn 
lend  the  requisite  sum,  and  I  myself  will  aid  ytm 
in  the  search;  and,  I  havo  little  doubt,  you  shnll 
got  the  whole  amount,  either  tor  interest  or  for 
love." 

This  is  friendship  indeed:  a  fHendsWp  wVieli, 
in  our  cold  and  grasping  ago,  is  rarely  to  be  ftnnd. 
This  wholo  scene  !s  ftiU  of  interest,  and  sag^cstm 
of  many  profltablo  lessons.  Befbre  quitting  it, 
permit  tts  to  offer  a  few  general  remarki,  vbieh 
naturally  rise  out  of  the  subject. 

Next  to  tho  Sacrlflco  of  life,  tho  sacrfflce  of  the 
purse  is  tho  surest  and  most  nTieqni*'oSal  test  of 
genuine  friendship.  This  test  becomes  still  mors 
certain  according  to  the  classes  and  characters  of 
the  indivldnals  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

The  manufacturer  and  tho  merchant  who  ha»« 
been  the  laborious  and  successful  architects  of  their 
own  fortune,  know  well  the  value  of  money.  T%fT 
have  risen  to  afljuence  and  caso  by  a  scries  of  vt^ 
planned  efforts  and  admirably-exectited  schomet 
They  have  diligently  calculated  their  expendibiis 
and  their  income,  their  profit  anfl  their  loss.  Thjn 
have  thence  adjasted  their  style  of  living  to  th" 
pages  of  their  lcd«^er.  Tbcy  hare  ecen  thoQsaitd! 
around  them  perishing  amid  the  fiibf^ts  of  their  ovb 
speculations,  and  swept,  by  the  strong  arm  cftw- 
cessity,  from  the  gorgeous  mansion  to  tho  sordid 
hovel.  Thus  they  have  been  taught  rightly  to  wti- 
mate  the  importance  of  money  for  all  the  comforts aci 
elegancies  of  life.  If  such  men  answer  freelv  ad 
munificently  to  the  claimant  neeoaaitief  of  an  indi- 
vidual with  whom  they  are  on  terma  of  fHendsbip, 
then  we  have  one  of  the  strongest  possiWein^cesto 
a  sincero,  unselfish*  pernianeot  attachment.  Th« 
test  is  dimiuished  in  proportloa  fts  an  indiTiin^ 
loses  sight  of  money,  as  the  representative  of  labo^ 
and  industry.  These  considerations  greatlx  es- 
hanco  our  admiration  of  the  **  Merchant  of  Vcdw 
The  conduct  and  sentiments  of  Bassanio  are  wcrthj 
of  attentive  study.  He  was  of  a  refined  and  s-^;*- 
rior  nature.  This  prevented  him  from  presoniia; 
on  the  kindness  and  tender-heartedness  of  lus  ^«^^ 
A  vulgar  soul  would  have  u,nheaitatingly  and  boli!; 
expressed  in  a  single  senteace  what  he  viatci 
Calculating  on  former  benefits  and  iadolgences,  l^' 
would  at  oBce  have  Bpllcitod  tlie  reqaldte  snppi^ 
as  if  hia  friend  were  bound  to  bestow  them.  H'V 
di0erent  with  Bassanio !  The  deeper  his  obIigaiic°^ 
the  deeper  his  Sense  of  them;  and  the  more  viDa; 
his  friend  to  confer,  the  more  reluetaot  is  be  to  i^ 
^Hiest.     This  Is  invariably  the  csiae  wiA  aB  no* 

nght  principleft  and  nght  ^Mutiiawti.   Ii  90 
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diking  iBoney,  wl^ioU  is  ^9  «]W^l  of  ^adoiitry*  w^ 

jfeel  that  we  Are  pv^feiTlPf  A  request  wbiob  Qur  0^9 

iaiproTidence,  or  e^tn^v^f  i^pe,  or  tUQUgbtleaip^jui, 

or  humble  Qirouu^stwcefl,  b<|ye  ffeiiil^o4  ncQeM^ry* 

We  are  thus  oonH 40119  of  %  kip4  pC  d^gra4uti(»z)' ) 

and  it  10  the  kiiQwle^ge  ol  tlvia  that  ptrompti  aq 

immediate  and  ge^evao*  re«p<m9^  iron  a  tiue,  4i>- 

oerningf  and  iqteUigen<(  Crifod,  Uo  knows  the  almost 

unconquerable  aversiau  ve  have  everoQinQ  in  placlpg 

oaraelves  in  onr  present  position)  and.  thorefore. 

feelinf  honoored  bj  the  oeqfidence  wo  thus  impU- 

oitlj  repose  in  him,  ipd.  inte^seljr  anxious  to  roliere 

Qs  from  all  eniharraunieAt»hqwlIlingi^i  and  at  onee, 

either  places  his  means  at  eur  disposal*  or,  )f  these 

are  deficient,  providoa  §QV  qup  necessities  by  laying 

himself  under  obligations  to  others.    And,  seoond, 

because  the  Tioissitadei  of  life  and  the  changes  of 

ihrtune  are  so  nnweffani^  varifnl.  and  unoertain, 

that  the  thonght  of  the  possibility  of  injuring  our 

friend,  by  omr  inability  tq  me%t  our  eng^efuents, 

induces  timidity  and  dlftdencei  woIotq  our  friend-^ 

we  would  not  injure  him  for  4  world'Tr-aud  should 

wo  fail  to  refund  at  t^  time  he  r^uires  it  the 

money  ve  have  reottredf  tlUs  would  oust  us  more 

agony  and  pain  thaii^  the  o<»ntinHaueq  of  oor  present 

indigeuoe,  and  the  porplesities  and  tria}f|  ^f  reg 

anffutta  donU, 

This  reserre,  then,  is  exemplary  ^ud  laudivblo. 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  snperior  nature* 

After  thus  eulogising  this  feature  in  the  charaetor 
of  Basaanlo,  it  will  seeus  strange  <|0  the  render  that 
Antonio,  vhom  we  haTe  represented  as  the  model 
and  pattevn  of  a  genuine  friendi  should  ha^e  been 
displeased  with  ik^  and  should  have  actually  miscon^ 
struod  it  Into  a  mark  of  personal  indignity* 

According  to  the  Shakipearian  idea  of  friendship, 
Baaaania  is  right,  and  Antonio  is  j»at^     This  |i 
paradoxical,  but  true.     The  explication  Ues  here« 
The  Merchant,  in  all  probability,  had  ueTor  been  in 
straitened  circumstances  ;hen^  he  badaever  known 
what  it  was  to  solicit. pecuniary  uid  from  auothor. 
Judging^  fjrom  his  own  genereus  williugneas  to  assist 
his  friends,  he  knew  nothing  experimcutally  qf  the 
peooliar  feolings  that  agitated  a  suppliant,     3ut 
placo  himaeif  in  the  positiqti  ol  that  suppliant^  and 
the  Tory  generosity,  and  dignity,  and  kindness  of 
his  nature,  would  all  eonoiir  in  producing  that 
anxions  diffidence,  that  timid  reaervo,  whieh  at  pre- 
sent he  oannot  understand.     Thus  it  is  that  our 
dramatist,  by  exhibiting  similar  souls  m  difibront 
poaitioBS,   develops  the  rarieus  congrunat,  though 
apparently  contradictory,' phases  of  the  phenomena 
of  friendship. 

There  is  a  remarkable  expression  put  into  the 
lips  of  Antonio,  which  teaches  an  important  and 
lie rer' to-be- forgotten  trqth.  TP  Bassaiilo,  he  says, 
'*  If  your  purpose  stand,  as  you  youraelf  still  qov 
M'lthia  tb©  eye  oi  honour,  theq  be  assured  my  whole 
resources  lie  at  your  cownir\ftd,**  The  foun4ations 
of  a  porxnanent  amicable  «ilUance  n^ust  rest  on  tUo 
broad  principles  of  honour  au4  of  truth,    Ri>move 

these»  and  the  entire  structure  is  4i?solve4,  the  whole 
fabric  cruw^l^''  i°*^  r"iw»  All  tt^^t  is  useful  and 
beautji^al  must  be,  good,  l^rieu48hipt  tb®  B\o«t  usqt 
Jlul  And  l»M\^tifal  el  i^uni^g  CIlkti^QKhipiiii  W^\  b« 


))ased  en  rMl4tq4«i  mi^  ^m^  wHh  virtue,  Among 

the  Tifions,  th?  diasolntei  the  nnprinolpled,  that  fair 
p^pring  of  refined  huipanity  is  unknown,     She 

reserves  lier  fupny  smiles,  her  benignant  blessings, 
for  the  spuf  an4  4^Hgi^ters  of  fidelity,  purity,  an4 
lorei  Stand  always  within  "  the  eye  of  honour,'  * 
and  friendship  will  shed  her  leteetest  influences  and 
her  fairest  flowerp  aFPUUd  tbe  w^ary  pilgrimage  of 
life, 

In  scene  IJI.  of  .the  first  4^ct  wo  have  Antonio 
and  passanio*s  roneoptre  with,  the  Jew.  The  as* 
sumed  amiability  and  kinduefA  of  Shjlock,  under 
which  ho  conceals  a  dark  and  bloody  purpose  cf 
revenge,  is  placed  in  marked  »nd  startling  contrast 
with  the  open,  manly,  guileless,  disposition  of 
Antonio,  and  the  tonder,  watehful,  solicitous  love 
of  Bassanio.  The  wor»t  and  the  best  of  the  species 
are  brought  faae  to  faee.  The  rerolting  hideous- 
nops  of  bate,  and  the  attractire  beauty  of  Iotot-* 
the  tortuous  deoeitfUlneti  pf  hypocrisy,  and  the 
plain  atralghtferwardnCM  of  honesty — the  despic- 
able bafkoness  of  dissimulation,  and  the  e:(alte4 
magnanimity  of  eandeur*-T-are  so  exhibited  as  to 

produco  a  profound  avoriion  for  the  one,  and  an 
elevated  attachment  to  the  other. 

Tho  next  reyelation  of  the  nature  of  this  friend- 
ship is  presented  in  the  interview  between  Salarino 
and  Salanio  in  the  streets  ef  Venice.  Balarino  has 
hoard  a  remote  whisper  of  the  loss  of  a  fine  vessel 
on  the  Goodwin  9ands«  II«  fears  it  may  be  An- 
tonio's, aiid,  animated  by  a  generous  affection,  he 
pays  this  beautiful  tribute  to  his  friend  : — 

"  A  kinder  genUotuan  Uctii%  apt  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bsji^tiuu  (ind  Aotonio  part ; 
I^a«snn}o  told  him  he  woaM  mnke  some  speed 
Of  his  retim.     He  ftMXfwed,  *  Bo  not  ■»«-> 
Shibbur  Bot  bniinesB  iasfwj  qake,  ^asMiio, 
But  stay  the  veiy  ^^in^  <»f  il^  \m^\ 
Au^  for  tiie  Jew's  l)ou4  vUich  he  imtb  of  aie, 
Jjct  it  nut  enter  in  voaf  roiud  of  love. 
Me  merry,  and  employ  tonr  chiefest  thongfct* 
¥0  oomr(i4iip,  md  tneh  fair  oe1«ntt  of  love 
As  shall  MaTMieBtiEy  baeone  jaa  Ibcra/ 
A^,  wen  fcbere^  hif  eyis  being  \ie  with  te«n« 
Turning  Iiis  tufix),  \ifi  p^  hi»  ^^4  behiu4  Uioia 
Alid,  with  afTecliau  wond'rous  scnsihle, 
He  WTUBg  Bassanio*s  liand — and  so  they  parted.** 

TThat  a  touching  description  of  a  farewell  scene. 
Antonio  here  again  displays  hU  heroic  self-denial 
and  Lis  manly  tenderness  of  heart.  ••  Slubber  not 
bu&lness  for  my  sake.  It  you  can  thereby  fur- 
ther your  interests,  I  would  consent  even  to  your 
forgetting  ^no  for  a  while."  The  thought,  however, 
is  too  much  for  him.  It  opens  the  fountaina  of 
teavs,  and,  unable  to  say  anything  more,  he  turns 
asidc-1— as  if  to  conceal  his  emotions-^— and,  "  with 
affection  vond*roua  sensible,'*  wrings  Bassanio' s 
hand,  and  then,  ip  silent  sadness,  leaves  tho  mourn-' 
ful  spot,  Can  any  |cene,  ei^eept  that  miraculous 
one  in  the  4th  act  of  this  play,  furnish  us  with 
a  more  powerful  and  effecfcivo  antidote  against 
the  Ilohvist  theory  of  morals  ?  Shakspeare 
has  done  more  to  demolish  that  theory  than  any 
othor  philosopher.  We  feel^  we  know,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  our  pwa  conscionsness  aud  experience, 
that  9uch  examples  of  disinterested,  unselfish  affec- 
\ia%  e§^not  ^Y  (iny  means  be  rare.  The  picture 
^ioits  4a  im9e4iat«  sentj^i^at  of  s^jpathy  and 
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«ppro1>Ation,  whieh  prodaoet  as  iHTliittible  avdrsion 
to  the  oold,  degrading  yi&wB''  of  haman  nature 
adopted  by  the  heaiilaas,  tmgenerofiB  pfeiloaoplier. 

When  8oeh  an  adievKteene  as  tble  is  painted  be* 
tween  indirldnals  of  opposite  sexes,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  efforts  «f  the  poet,'  vNt  ktiowthat  Inferior 
motires  and  sabonlinafft  senttateats  may  operate, 
and  diminish  oar  adniitAtion  Hnd  delight;  but  when 
man  and  man,  woman  and  woman,  are  bronght  into 
this  situation,  oor  feelings  are  without  alloy,  and  we 
inrolnntarily  aeeend  from  the  loreliness  of  moral  ex- 
eellence  in  the  creature,  to  its  fount  and  origin  in  the 
Creator.  Heaven,  we  begin  to  peroelTe,  will  be  but 
friendship  in  its  highest  fbrm.  Erery  heart  there  will 
lore  the  Oreat  Heart  of  tihe  Universe  t  and,  lorlng  the 
same  object,  they  will  lore  one  another.  No  selfoh 
aims,  no  interested  ends,  eaa  be  there — all  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  lore  of  perfect  love,  and  all  are  con- 
sequently absorbed  in  all.  Depressed  here  by  the 
loeal  separation  of  united  spkits,  we  anticipate 
with  delight  their  oyerlasting  union  in  that  bright 
and  happy  world  where  farewells  are  unknown. 

Salanio  replies  to  this  well-turned  and  well- 
merited  oouipKment  to  Antonio^— 

"  I  think  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him.** 


In  nuurked  contrast  to  this  is  Yalentiiie's  speeeh 
in  the  <*  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^'*  after  the  dls- 
ooTery  of  Froteus'  infidelity  »^^ 

*■  I  eonnt  the  world  a  ■tni^r  for  thy  sAe.** 

Upon  this  passage  we  remarked:  "  Let  our 
readers  here  seriously  contemplate  the  sweeping 
circumference  of  the  crime  of  infidelity.  It  not  only 
alienates  a  heart  from  an  individual,  but  poisons  it 
for  the  world.  Valeotioe  has  not  only  lost  Proteus; 
he  has  also  lost  his  species."  In  the  words  of  Sa- 
lanio we  have  the  absolute  couTerse. 

Antonio  lores  BassaniOy  and,  through  Bassanio, 
his  speeies.  With  the  fair  image  of  truth,  and 
charity,  and  fiUthfnlness  before  him,  in  this  solitary 
indiridualy  he  csamotthmk  ill  of  his  kind.  Bas- 
sanio ia  to  him  the  type  of  uairersal  humanity; 
and  in  thai  type  he  beholds  a  beauty  and  a  eomeli- 
ness  that  ehMus  his  heart  indissc^nbly  to  the  rase. 
Antonio's  was  a  spirit  of  a  higher  order ;  and  there 
are  few  such  that  have  not  often  heard  the  dread 
footsteps  of  misanthropy,  in^their  lonely  chambers, 
resonnding  through  tha  deep  silence  of  their  soul. 
What  thought  arresto  the  approaching  anarch?  The 
thought  of  a  beloTod  and  a  loving  friend.  Men 
have  assailed  and  slandered  my  character;  heaped 
epithete  of  foulest  opprobrium  on  my  nan»e ;  checked, 
by  cold  reserve  and  frigid  selfishness,  my  ardent 
aspirations  of  honourable  ambition;  regarded  with 
jealousy  my  purest  motives;  and  misconstrued,  with 
relentless  cruelty,  my  noblest,  justest,  highest  sen- 
timenta.  Shall  I  not  retire  from  suph  a  world — a 
world  that  I  cannot  please — a  world  that  I  cannot 
love — a  world  that  cannot  know  me — ^and  a  world 
that  will  not  understand  me?  Shall  I  not  bury  my  - 
self  in  the  bosom  of  seclusion,  and,  in  solitary 
sadness,  lapse  silently  away  into  the  melancholy 
oblirion  of  death  and  the  grave?  But  see!  on  the 
dim  ho^son  of  my  stormy,  night- wrapped  soul  as- 
cends the  form  of  a  man«  His  features  are  familiar 
—his  voice  is  not  unknown.    It  iSi  h     form  —it  is 


thereice-^-theyaM  thefealOMiofmylHeQd.  The 
world  may  malign,  traduce,  asperoe,  sad  hate  m^ 
bttt'hera  is  one  wtiose  lips  ware  uavsr  opeaedhnt  io 
praliie,  and  whoss  hMrt  Acfter  bMI  hot  vftk  lore. 
I'll  lose  myself  in  him;  I'll  submerge  Ay  sorrovi 
in  his  trff^tlaa  ;  I^i  lofe  thtl  very  wortd  thatdii. 
likes  and  fi}oi<es  tn»,tleoanlpah&isa  sonofhummiky. 
PlUook  nolongei«at  umnkiad  with  ^t^trs  efe<,«Mi 
through  the  meditto  of  lheiyhM(h  lind  enul  oeodod. 
Ill  regard  them  through theSpfHtef  myfrieod; 
Pll  tove'Hiem  thi^ugh  the  tfhaunel  of  his  heart 
If  he  prove  unfaitlfful,  then  fll  edtiiitMindd& 
stranger  ibr  his  sake  ;  but  if  lie  eontltooe  itetdfut 
and    unchanged,   1*11  leva-  the  weiiA  for  bim. 
There  is  no  philaathrapy  without  friendship ;  then 
are  no  universal  cosmopoltfean  sympStMas  withoot 
friendship.     It  is,  jnm*  esMsHSaas,  the'llgaflMnt  of  lo- 
oiety,  the  faseieulur  bond  of  the  woiM,«ndllleniigttj 
key  stofae  of  tlia  areh  of  the  vnlvetaa   Mstt  or  aajsel, 
isolaaed,  is  misei^  and  wretelMd&eai :  msnorasgel, 
united,  is  happiness  and  paaoa.  •  TMs  ariM,  so- 
questionably,  fW>m  imperfeotian  and  Aniteda  M 
altfne  can  live  alone-,  because  Ha  is  psrlM  sod  io- 
finite;   He  ^ekisted  thMaghoul  the  tmbegisuiis 
cycles  of  a  past  eHefnity,  whan«6  SMatoiasttyflnied 
his  liaise,  and  no  inteHigeaaa  praalafaaed  hiiviv 
dom  and  his  lover ;  and  than  ha  existed  is  the 
enjoyment  of  blessateasa  that  aoold  nsfsr  be  in- 
creased, and  that  could  never  be  dimiDished'a 
blessednasa  apriaging  aslaly  ftam  the  asnliBiplstioD 
and  love  of  his  own  nttdarkad  and  incomuinniesbU 
excellencies.  Himself  was,  and  1%  and  shall  be,  lofi- 
cient  to  himself;  but  man,attgsis«««ehai|gris--€TerT 
order  and  species  pf  finite^  int^UigQiil^  moral  beiDgs- 
are  dependenton  oneanothar  and  on  Him, sad  stuia 
complete  and  unbrokea  happinasaoaly-ia  loviDg  the 
Lord  their  God  with  all  thair  hmrt,  aad  with  all 
their  soul,  and  with  all  their  strength,  and  vith  ill 
their  mind,  and  their  neighbour  as  themselfes. 

The  next  insight  into  this  aingoiarly  besntiial 
friendship  ia  afierded  by  Aatoaia's  leOsr.  Bai 
sanio  has  won,  aft  Behnout,  the  goMen  fiseoe,  ftir 
Portia.  His  Joy  Is  complete,  his  happiness  vitho&t 
alloy.  But  hark !  a  knock,  a  messeoger  (ma 
Veniee,  bearing  a  letter  from  Antonio.  Bamiuo 
anxloaaly  seises  it  $  bat  beaatifhily  paoMs  vith- 

*<£m  laps*  ibis  ktSsr, 
I  piay  yon,  tfltt  as  hewisgr  feed  fiitnd  doth." 

His  heart  is  too  aager  to  laarn  tidings  of  ^ 
friend's  welfare,  to  bear  tiia  temporary  suspsnae  of 
a  letter.  '*  Tall  me^  at  onea— haw  tees  aiy  vd!- 
belaved  Antonio  ?*'  Reeeiriag  a  doubtfol  sosvtr, 
he  breaks  tiie  seal,  and  reads^** 

"  Sweet  Bananio,  my  AipshtTS  ill  vu»mmti\  mj  txd^ 
grawouei ;  ay  estrte  isvay  low ;  ay  bond  io  the  Jew  u  iv^' 
and  aiiice,  in  paying  it,  it  ia  impoaaible  I  ahoold  live*  ail  dcl<»*< 
cleared  between  yon  and  me,  if  I  might  bat  we  yon  at  b;  flo^ 
Noiwilhstanding,  nae  yonr  plearare — if  your  love  do  aot  penotf 
you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter.** 

There  is  a  sad .  earnestness,  a  dignified  reaf^ 
tion,  a  calm  resolation,  about  these  lines.  T^f 
reveal  a  soul  of  the  highest  type,  prepared  nci<»^! 
to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  ear^ly  possessioai  vi'* 
tranquil  magnanimity,  but  to  yield  op  ena  li* 
itself  for  the  welfare  of  the  friend  he  loves.  ^' 
have  already,  had  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  o/tr 
sincerity  and  devotedness  of  hia  attaehnent; " 
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here  have  the  streDgeat^  the  lMt|  the  crowning  test 
of  all.  Tb»t  theve  ^o«UL  be  a  prlDciple  in  man,  of 
strength,  soffieient  to  eoodact  him  to  ^  cruel  death 
vith  dieerCnloeae,  to  M^e  hU  fnend^  pntdaimi  him 
kindled  to  the  Deity. 

One  request,  alene,  Aatenio  rojijkes  before  he 
dies  ;  and  that  is,  that  BassaHio  shoidid  be  a  wit- 
nees  of  his  and.  This  is  singnlariy  true  to  nature. 
First,  because  friendship  delights  ,to  present  before 
its  object  the  most  irrefragable  and  indubitable 
evidences  of  its  constancy  and  lore ;  and,  second, 
because  the  ol^ect  suffering  is  always  supported  by 
the  presence  of  the  obj  eo  t  foved.  These  two  motifes 
induced  Antonio  to  say, 

'*  FfV  Gxtd^  BatsMio  Qome 
To  tM  ms^psf  bit  debt ;  sad  then  I  can  not.** 

Before  proceeding  to  the  judgment  scene,  we  must 
direct  attention  for  a  litUe  to  Portia.  Bassaoio, 
oTcrwhehnod  with  grief^  is  urged  &way  by  her  from 
Belmont.  She  would  not  lor  the  world  he  should 
remain  a  moment  more  in  her  society,  while., the 
life  of  his  friend  is  in  peril.  She  offers  to  pay 
the  whole  debt,  and  to  discharge  the  faithful  roer- 
chant.  Moreover,  lest  Uio  Jew  should  pertina- 
ciously demand  his  bond,  she  secretly  devises  the 
means  of  rescue.  LuMreaso,  the  hasband  of  Sby. 
lock's  daughter,  Jessica,  struck  with  admiration 
at  her  self-denial  and  disinterested  generosity,  ex- 
claims, 

"  Mitel !  allliovgh  I  tpeak  it  in  your  prMWOB» 
You  hftve  a  noble  and  a  Ime  conceit 
Of  God-like  nmity;* 

To  this  she  replies  :-^ 

"  I  nerer  did  repent  for  dmng  s^ood, 
Nor  ehall  I  do  now,  for  in  eoropunions 
That  do  oonnrae  and  waatc  the  time  togetber, 
Whoee  aonlt  do  hmr  na  e^ai  yoke  of  lore, 
There  most  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineamentt,  of  manners,  and  of  ^)irit ; 
Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom-lover  of  my  lord, 
Most  needs  be  like  my  lord.    If  it  be  so, 
How  little  is  the  co9t  I  have  bestovred 
In  pnrchasing  tliis  semblance  of  my  sonl 
From  ont  the  state  of  hellish  craelty  T 

There  is  sound  philosophy  here,  and  a  distinct 
Terification  of  the  first  half  of  our  proposition — 
*'  Priendshlp  Is  based  on  similarity  and  contrast." 
Portia  justly  reasons  when  she  thinks  that  Antonio 
must  necessarily  resemble  Bassanio  in  all  the  lead- 
ing features  of  his  character  and  mtudnen^-^imiUa 
simililnAS,  noseitw  a  sociis,  are  axiomatic.  She,  how- 
ever, goes  a  little  too  far  when  she  includes  **  linea- 
ments" in  the  series  of  resemblances.  But  she  was  a 
woman,  and  this  is  her  excuse. 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  expansive  and  diffasiTO 
influence  of  this  relation.  It  first  chains  you  in 
sweetest  bonds  to  a  single  individual,  then  to  all  he 
loves,  and  then  to  the  whole  circle  of  humanity. 
We  have  no  confidence  in  the  theory  of  those  who 
would  have  us  believo  that  we  must  first  embrace, 
in  the  ample  folds  of  our  affections,  all  the  my- 
riads of  the  world*s  population,  and  then,  proceed- 
ing inwards  by  a  system  of  concentric  circles,  ar- 
rive at  last  at  the  solitary  central  individual.  No  ; 
we  most  begin  at  the  individual,  and  end  with  the 
qieeies.  Our  love  must  be  like  the  wavy  circle 
VOL.  zvi, — ^No.  oxen. 


produced  If  the  proj<etioii.of  a  stone  into  the  calm, 
deep  seat  which  widans  aad  extends  till  it  loses 
itself  amid  the  distant  waters  of  the  boundless 
waste«  It  may  here  be  objected — As  it  is  impos- 
sible that  we  can  lore  as  firienda  without  first  lov- 
ing as  wofshippera  of  Deity  ;  as  eur  affections  must 
flow  to  nMM  thfongh  Ahe  aiadiaai.ef  Godi  and  as  He 
is  infinito;  do  wenot  thusfiratloveiUieuniversal,  and 
then  the  particular  h^o  we  net  first  love  the  All- 
eashraeiiig»aiid  then  theaH-ambsaeed?  Ow  answer 
is  this^  thskt  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  in  order 
to  a  stable,  disinterested,  genuine  friendship,  we 
must  first  love  Uiat  Being  from  whom  all  our  affec- 
tions qinqg,  and  to  whom  all  our  affections  should 
return,  we  love  Him  not  as  many,  but  as  one — not 
as  multitude,  but  as  unity — not  as  an  abstract  uni- 
versal diffusion,  but  as  a  distinct  personality.  .We 
love  Him  as  an  individual  Being — we  love  Him  first 
as  the  centre^  than  as  the  circumference,  of  the 
universe.  Thus,  in  loving  primarily  the  Deity,  we 
do  actually  proceed  from  the  one  to  the  many,  from 
the  ainple  to  the  complex*  from  unity  to  multi- 
tude. fr9m  the  particular  to  the  universal,  firom  the 
solitary  individual  to  the  mighty  class  of  B^ng. 

The  fourth  act  we  conceive  the  chef  (Toeuvre  of 
Shakspeare.  It  is  a  drama  in  itself.  In  compari- 
son evary  prior  scene  is  but  a  tame  preliminary,  and 
the  whole  following  act,  however  rich  in  poetry, 
but  an  insignificant  sequel.  To  the  Duke's  expres- 
sion of  gonerous  sympathy,  Antonio  replies — 

"I  have  beard 
Your  grafit  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qoali^ 
His  rigorous  course ;  bnt  since  lie  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  cany  me 
Ont  of  his  envy's  resell,  I  do  oppose 
Mf  patienee  to  his  fiuy,  sad  am  armed 
To  suffer,  with  a  qnietaess  of  sp^it^ 
The  Teiy  tyraanj  and  rage  of  his.** 

-  Here  stands  the  martyr  to  friendship.  He  is 
calm,  firm,  unmoved  ;  no  signs  of  trepidation  dis- 
turb the  deop  placidity  and  resignatbn  of  his 
features.  Strange  that  a  spirit  so  attuned  to  love, 
so  linked  to  human  sympathies,  so  attached  to  life 
for  its  amenities,  so  sensitive  to  its  sacred  happiness, 
should  thus  tranquilly  surrender  his  earthly  being 
to  tho  incensed  cruelty  and  demoniac  hate  of  a 
revengeful  Jew.  In  the  tenderest  and  gentlest 
souls  there  lives  a  heroic  fortitude  and  sublime  dis- 
regard of  death  in  its  mast  terrible  aad  hideous 
form,  that  excites  a  reverential  wonder,  and  pro- 
claims the  high  origin  and  end  of  man.  There  is  no 
braggartism  about  Antonio,  and  yet  see  how  he 
beholds  the  king  of  terrors.  It  is  the  mans  conseia 
recti  that  sustains  him.  It  is  the  conviction  that 
he  dies  tho  victim  of  an  undying  love  that  nerves 
his  spirit  for  the  dread  encounter,  and,  with  *'  a 
quietness  of  spirit,**  prepares  him  to  meet  his  me- 
lancholy fate.'  He  has  loved,  and  deeply  loved, 
and  he  is  not  unwilling  to  give  this  culminating 
test  of  its  mysterious  depth;  and  when  Bassanio, 
distracted,  pleads  with  frantic  energy  with  the 
Jew,  he  thus  mildly  dissuades  him  from  his  hope- 
less task — 
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I  pmy  yon,  think  yon  qnestion  with  the  Jew. 
Yon  may  as  vrrll  go  stand  upon  the  beach 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
Yon  may  as  well  nse  question  with  the  wolf 
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Toft  mny  n  wHl  forbid  the  m<ntBtntii  pfaiefe 
TowaK  their  high  tops,  and  to  m&ico  no  noist 
When  th^  are  fretted  with  the  gu^ta  of  Heaven ; 
You  mny  as  well  do  anything  mo4t  liard 
As  sock  to  soften  that,  (than  which  what's  hap46r  ?) 
His  Jewish  hrart.    Therefore,  1  do  Bteceeh  you 
Hhke  no  more  offefs,  nse  no  further  means, 
Bnt,  with  all  brief  aiid  plain  conreniency 
Let  mi  have  judgment^  and  the  Jew  his  will." 

Til  tfai«  iliero  in  exquisite  pttthes  and  exqaitite 

But  111©  t>octor  of  Laws  i8  announced.  Bdfc- 
tanio  derives  new"  encAuragement.  He  tries  to 
cheer  his  friend,  And  declares — 

«*  Th«  Jew  Bhall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  nnd  all. 
£rc  thou  shalt  lose  tor  me  one  drop  of  blood !  '* 

^Ihis  is  the  resolution  of  a  noble  nature,  and  sub- 
limes  the  character  of  Bassanio.  Antonio  per- 
suasively replies — 

"  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meet  est  for  death ;  the  weakest  kind  of  fVmt 
Drops  earliest  to  the  protmfl :  and  so  let  mte. 
Yfttt  cannot  bettct  be  etnploj*ed,  Bassunio, 
Than  to  live  etHl,  nnd  write  mio*  epitapk.** 

**  i  have  been  smitten  with  the  shafts  of  fortune; 
eiversity  has  frowned  upon  my  earthlj  lot.  Let 
me  die;  and  llvo  thou,  to  benefit  and  bless  thy 
Icind,  and  'write  mine  epitaph.*'*  Antonio  sees 
the  immortality  and  glory  of  an  epitaph  written 
by  the  man  ho  died  to  save.  And  yet  there  is  no 
impurity  of  motive  here,  for  it  would  proclaim  to 
generations  yet  unborn  tho  moral  beauty  and  the 
transcendent  excellence  of  genuine  friendship.  It 
would  teach  mankind  how  to  live  and  how  to  die. 
It  would  confound  the  misanthrope*  and  consoli- 
date the  union  ef  aeeietf. 

One  scene  more,  and  we  elese.  Judgment  has 
been  pronounced  against  the  merchant.  The  in- 
rioUWe  laws  of  Venice  sanction  Shylock's  bond, 
▲ntonto  thus  bids  a  final  farewell-*- 

«  Give  me  your  hand,  l5assanio.  Pare  yon  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  yoftt ; 
por  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Tirim  is  her  custom.     It  is  atill  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  oallivc  liia  wealth. 
To  view,  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow, 
in  age  of  poverty  ;  from  \rhich  linjrering  p«itow 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  ms  to  yonr  hononraWe  wfo|. 
T^U  her  t)i«  process  of  Antonio's  end, 
Say  how  I  lov'd  you,  spwik  me  fair  in  death. 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  lier  be  judge 
"Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love, 
iepent  not  you  tliat  yon  shall  lose  your  frfcild, 
And  he  t«p«nts  not  that  he  pJiys  your  dsbt; 
Fort  if  the  Jew  do  eat  bat  deep  enough, 
ril  |)i^  it  iastaatljr,  with  all  my  heart.** 


He  first  Mtei)&pto  to  k^ebiicits  Baisaile  Is  kH 
ttnpending  fitte,  hy  i^minding  him  <^  his  wresksd 
Ibflttnes,  hf^  Shattered  hopeAk  his  ertshed  vuk 
blighted  prospects  T  Awi  then  dnjbins  him  to  usr- 
rate  the  circuilistancies  of  his  iBt(MBik  to  Us  belotsd 
wifb,  that  she  mYiy  know  bet  huMmnd's  ««rtb, 
and  friendship's  eacred  power.  Like  Dsmos, 
A*iendship  was  the  goddosa  of  hia  idolatry;  sad 
when  death  had  elosed  his  mortal  plumage,  he 
ardently  desll^  lliat  sh«  Sheuhl  be  worshipped 
And  adored  with  a  devotion  as  Intetise;  and  a  rere> 
rcnce  as  profHind,  M  he  himseir  hsd  ftlt  snd 
shown. 

Bassanio,  deeply  moved,  energetioaUy  answers— 

"  AntoBMS  I  am  married  to  a  vife> 
Which  is  aa  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  lay  wife,  and  all  the  world. 
Are  not  with  me  esteem* d  above  thy  lift-*- 
I  would  lose  ali,  ay,  sacriftec  them  all, 
Uete,  to  this  dcTfl,  to  deliver  yon.**      • 

Friendship  was  I'Cgarded  by  Shakspcare  as  Uw 
highest  degree  of  spirituality  of  which  humanity  is 
capable,  and  heuoo,  in  tUi»  speech  of  Bassanio,  all 
human  thiogs,  and  ail  human  relations,  are  sub- 
ordinated to  its  claims.  He  makes  Bassanio  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  loving  spouse,  his  worldly posscwioDi, 
even  his  own  life,  all  that  is  deaf  and  valuable  on 
earth,  freely  and  unhesitatingly  upon  ita  altar. 

Of  course,  everyone  is  acfiuaiuted  with  the  sequel 
of  the  judgmont  scene.  The  Jew  i«  baffled  and 
beggared.  The  friends^  traneportfid  a*  their  pro- 
vidential deliverance,  set  out  togothel'  for  the  seat 
of  Portia,  where  they  spend  a  dcdfghtftel  season  of 
festivity,  and  tasteagain  the  svrects  oflHeedship,  to 
which  they  had,  by  an  almost  niiraculous  interposi- 
tion, been  restored. 

In  fine^  if  ouiT  «ieadors  receive  aa  muoh  benefit  and 
pleasure  as  ourselves  in  traomg  tJbe  intccestiag  his- 
tory of  this  falthfhl  pair,  «lw^  w«  «)f  regret  tha 
hour  they  havo  devoted  16  Ihclir  portraits  in  tha 
gallery  of  the  "  Arnicitite  Bhak^pbJirifeta*.*' 

We  have  been  benefited, because  ia  contemplating 
such  fino  specimens  ofhumannataroi  we  admire;  in 
J  admiring,  we  esteem;  in  esteem i»®,Folove;  and  lore, 
binding  the  soul  to  the  objeet  with  soft,  resistlesi 
power,  stamps  upon  it  tho  very  lineaxr.cats,  the 
very  impress  of  the  character  contemplated.  ^^  t^* 
we  regard  A»tonio,  we  become  Antonio,  His  etne- 
rial  nature  spiritualizes  ours.  We  havo  also  beco 
pleased^  because  the  healthy  action  of  our  moral 
powers,  ekher  in  admiring  or  imiiatiagtho  great, 
the  noble,  and  tho  good,  confers  a  satisfaction  «' 
pure,  and  a  felicity  as  perfect,  as  ttie  soul  of*  man 
is  capable  of  enjoying. 


toi 


A  BATCH   OF  BALLADS. 


BV  ^  FABK. 


ROSY  JULY. 

Or  «U  Hm  MMt  jnoAihtof  tM  7t«t 

TfaorV^  nqfifi  like  rosy  JiUjr  it 
TUe  farljr  sau  sliinea  wann  and  clear, 

And  flowers  have  openM  ful!y : 
An  ipaH^Knji*  the  worW  at  noon,- 

At  em  the  air  lireAfa«s  tutaHyx 
Of  all  tlM  Awcet  iMHths  of  ttoyt$tk 

Tbera*a  oooe  liko  xoay  Jul; ! 

Young  A^nl  itas  i^  sqiUes  w4  Utmt 

And  May  its  opening  roses; 
And  thoaeh  the  son  in  joy  appears. 

Oft  darkness  ronnd  him  clotek. 
And  eTen  though  June  brings  fotth  new  Uooib, 

Though  Sftimn^r  fe^s'more  tnAj'^^ 
Of  fR  tiie  «weet  months  of  tJie  year, 

There's  none  like  rosy  Jnly! 

Tlie  hirds  aboon  are  in  full  tone. 

With  joy  the  woodlands  ringing ; 
The  haw-thorn  trees  perfuine  the  bre^ 

And  vli  the  world  is  nuj^ng ! 
The  butterfly  nnd  bee  sweep  h^; 

To  blossoms  open'd  newly -*> 
Of  all  the  sweet  month*  of  the  year, 

Tbere'ft  none  iiJ^e  rosjr  July ! 

COMJ;  SWEET  MAID. 

()  cQn^  &weei  maid  witii  me 
Where  Lugar'as  stream  is  flowing, 

While  the  eyenins:  sna, 
His  Ace  hath  ruin, 
And  the  douis  his  orifflMn  abowitig*^ 

Jl^  heme  ii  ^ong  the  hOk,  lova, 

Where  ^epl^yr'a  rtrd  free* 
Two  mens  bearhv 
.XAte  never  parts 

Shall  there  unite  in  glee ! 
Then  eome,  sweet  maid !  with  M 

4U  day  we'll  wander  forth 

Wiie^  the  wRd  tfowvta  awwt  Mra  ^roiria|^, 
O^t  the  taoqotaiB  siller 
With  %m^  pridE^ 

While  the  finmmer  son  b  gloxrin^ 

rU  nevev  dream  of  care,  lore  I 

When  once  along  witn  thee, 
Wliile  joy  and  love, 
like  Ji  above, 

Shan  ^^  ttt  eoaetaat^ba; 
Thm  ccBBtik  avaet  maid!  with  vie. 


THE  HEATHrCXAD  HAUNTS  OP  INFANCY. 

WiiKT  lieath  is  purple,  verdure  lies 

O^er  mountain  breasts  in  rich  display; 
When  Summer-blossoms  meet  the  eyei 

Wherever  our  wandering  footsteps  atngr ; 
When  cascades  leap  in  dazzling  siieeo, 
A.nd  aatore'a  grandest  fonn  U  iaeii« 
I  love  my  native  hills  to  see, 
Those  h^h-clad  haunts  of  infancy ! 

r^e  oeea  Hibeimia**  vomal  land, 

Like  Titan  rising  from  the  sea; 
As  if  aome  fairy  with  her  wand 

Had  forra*d  a  world  alone,  and  !VM! 
Tte  seen  fair  Bngland's  lofty  towtti, 

And  Fnuioe  in  her  frivolity  ; 
Bat  drearer,  far,  is  stili  to  me, 
Thoee  heatli-dad  liaunts  of  infanpy. 

Iltere'*!  not  a  spot  on  this  fiiir  eart3i» 

That  avnns  my  heart  aad  dharras  aont  tg% 
That  cmUs  each  joyous  thoughts  to  biith* 

Or  OiA  sueh  careless  liours  supply^ 
Aa  those  gigantic  cUif«  of  old. 

Where  clouds  and  tempests  revel  frte-*^ 
Where  SvAmer  threads  etherisl  gold, 

Hy  hea^-dsd  faaante  ef  ieCney !  « 


U 


AltfEU  TO  80RB0W. 

boicf.,  let  ns  depart  IVom  oar  tamow, 

And  hear  what  eaeh  other  nogr  aa^ 
Iiarha|)8  the  hiiglit  teams  of  to-mmrmr 

Will  i;lmsa  aU  t^e  donda  of  to^if ! 
Cooteotment  is  better  than  riches. 

And  eabier  fu  to  be  had ; 
A  tig  for  the  cares  that  enslavB  aft, 

To-day  wie*ll  be  merry  and  glad< 
fin,  let  us  iepatt  from  oar  soneiw. 

Our  ancestors  lovM  to  be  merry, 

Kor  pined  at  the  darltness  of  fktft ; 
Thev  sang,  and  they  qadTd  off  their 

Until  every  beeom  grew  great ! 
They  chatted  and  laagfaed  ia  their  gloKji 

And  chased  every  sorrow  away, 
By  chanting  some  oomieal  story 

That  happcnM  in  life's  early  dy. 
So,  let  08  depart  from  oar  tattowi 


DOWN  IN   »HB  VALLEY. 

A  BALLAB— FOR  MUSIC. 


t. 


Dowx  ill  the  viattegKi  wjten  the  bn^4  aan  hadaet. 
To  silence  and  sorrow,  two  fond  lovers  met ; 
I'or  Heurj  that  morning  had  promised  to  go 
jlfar  o'er  the  ocean,  to  fig! it  Knglan-d's  foe. 


II. 


l*bor  Mary !  her  heart  was  o*erwhdra'd  with  Jes^t; 
VFoe-Wom  were  her  features,  dishevelled  her  hair, 
fihe  wflptiiot^iha  could  not — hot  heav'd  a  deep  m/^. 
At  ahe motteied,  '^Oh,  Uenxy  !  I  donbt  X ahatt  die ^ 


m. 


••  Kay !  epoik  not  of  iSying,  my  Maty,*  said  ha; 
**  With  weaUii  nod  with  honoars  1*11  come  back  to  thoe j 
And  here  in  this  valley  will  build  thee  a  home, 
While  I  never  again  from  my  Mary  shall  roam.'* 


IV. 


fiio  teidkhotitpliedaott  aha  oeasad  a'tetoai^j 
IJo  word  Iron  h«  Mp,  aad  ao  tear  £nm  Jier  em 
He  kissed  (be  ihir  statae,  then  tbok  him  to  Bight ; 
For  bo  dand  not  look  novo  on  that  soul-malting  aiiht. 


Second  fhsj. 


V. 


tkmi  in  that  valley,  when  five  long  yean  hid  tau^ 
One  evening  strayed  Maiy,  ttiU  grieving,  aloa^.. 
She  gazed  oa  the  spot  wliere  that  piuliiig  took  fitufs. 
While  the  tear-djops  of  mem*i)'  suffused  her  sweet  taoa. 

VI. 

She  heard  coming  footsteps — was  hastening  away. 
When  a  voice  cried,  "Oh,  stay  Mary  !  etay,  my  lot*, 
l^e  knew  it^^sbe  tnmed-^in  a  moawat  was  praescd 
Ta  the  heart  of  iier  Uearj'-^her  sorrowa  at  rest. 

vxi. 
**  Said  I  not,  my  dear  Mnry,  Td  come  back  from  sea. 
With  honours  and  weallli,  and  a  heart  true  to  thee^ 
Kow  fve  gold  on  my  shoulder,  and  gold  in  my  parse, 
And  my  heart  yon  will  And'a  not  a  Ikrtbisg  thi  woisp. 

vm. 
"Kow,  look  Bp,  dearest  Mai|r,  the  wars  are  all  o*er  ; 
Oar  foes  are  subdued,  and  we*U  never  part  moi:^^ 
For  here  I  will  anchpr  the  rest  of  my  life,  ' 

And  leave  the  big  world  to  itfe  noise  and  itb  Mrife.* 

Couic  Bai  Bsowv* 


la 
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ORIGINAL  COBRESPONDENCE  OF  GENERAL  WOLFE. 


In  the  galaxy  of  brilliant  name3  which,  illaml- 
nate  oar  miUiarj  annals,  there  are  probably  few 
which  Britons  regard  with  more  hone9t  pride,  and 
almost  affectionate  interest,  than  that  of  the  young 
and  gallant  Wolfe.  This  arises,  not  less  from  his 
consummate  genius  in  tho  art  of  war,  than  from 
the  nobleness  of  soul  and  gentleness  of  disposition 
by  which  he  was  distingabhed;  while  tho  sentiment 
in  his  favour  is  deepened,  and  our  feelings  stimu- 
lated, by  reflecting  on  the  splendour  of  his  great 
and  final  achievementi  when,  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  Tiotory  snatched  him  too  soon  from  his 
country,  and  claimed  him  as  her  own.  .  Anything, 
therefore,  which  tends  to  illustrate  the  life  and  cast 
of  thought  of  this  excellent  man,  and  real  hero,  can- 
not fail  to  prove  interesting.  A  small  packet  of 
letters,  written  by  Wolfe  to  a  rery  intimate  friend 
and  brother  officer,  having  been  lately  discovered 
amongst  the  papers  of  a  relative  of  that  friend,  in 
Glasgow,  access  has  been  kiudJy  allowed  to  them, 
and  permission  given  to  make  extracts. 

But,  before  approaching  these  letters,  now  for 
the  first  time  made  public,  and  roused  from  the  dust 
of  nearly  a  century,  some  remarks  on  the  aspect  of 
the  times  in  which  Wolfe  lived,  and  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  own  history,  seem  to  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  elucidate  the  contents  of  t^e  packet,  and  that 
tho  import  may  be  better  understood. 

James  Wolfe  was  bom  on  the  2d  Januai^,  1727, 
at  Wetterham,  in  ICent.     This  pretty  little  town  is 
situated  oear  the  west  border  of  the  county,  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  romantic  stream 
of  the  Dart,  which  rises  in  the  vicinity,  and,  after 
pursuing  a  meandering  course  through  a  district 
of  much  natural  beauty,  falls  into  the  Thames,  be- 
low London.     He  was  the  only  son  of  the  veteran 
General   Edward  Wolfe,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  under  Marlborough,  and  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Scotch  Rebellion  of  1715.    Destined,  in  like 
manner,  for  the  profession  of  arms,  young  Wolfe  was 
taken  from  his  studiea,  part  of  which  bad  been  at  the 
College  of  Glasgow,  and  entered  the  regiment  which  | 
bore  his  father*s  name,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen. 
This  was  in  1741,  only  four  years  previous  to  the 
last  Rebellion,     The  period  at  which  he  thus  be- 
came a  soldier  was  one  of  uncommon  interest  in 
the  national  history.     It  was  in  the  interval  be- 
tween two  rebellions,  when  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  bat  more  especially  that  section  included  in 
tho  Highlands,  was  comparatively  little  known  and 
little  cared  for.      Indeed,  of  the  Highlands  it  may 
jiafely  be  said  that  tho  greatest  ignorance  had,  till 
about  the  year  of  Wolfe*s  birth,  prevailed.     The 
edge  of  the  ancient  animosity  between  the  people 
of  the  a<Mrtfaern  and  the  southern  divisions  of  tins 
island,  now  happily  broken  und  removed,  was  still 
keen.     The  Scottish  mind  was  filled  with  distrust; 
it  rankled  with  the  remembrance  of  the  treachery 
which  forced  on  Scotland  the  then  hated  Union. 
The  Hanoverian  auccossion  was  by  no  means  popu- 
lar in  the  north  :    and  men's  minds   fluctuated 
between  the  old  and  the  new  race  of  kings, 

The-KebelUon  of  1715,  and  the  prominent  part 


taken  in  it  by  the  mountain  clans,  had,  hoTerer, 
seriously  alarmed  the  Government  of  that  day,  aixl 
prompted  a  more  close  inspection  of  Scotland  sad 
her  warlike  hill-tribes.  As  already  said,  little  vas 
known  of  the  Highlands,  beyond  what  fatal  ex- 
perience had  recently  taught,  namelv,  that  their 
dreary  recesses  were  fillrd  with  wild  and  hardj 
warriors,  who  held  the  comparatively  peaceful  men 
of  the  plains  in  contempt,  for  cultiva.ting  Tocations 
opposed  to  their  own,  of  clan-stnfu  and  war.  Ther 
were,  therefore,  ready,  on  the  least  signal  from  tbeir 
chiefs,  to  descend  with  the  fury  of  a  mouutain  tem- 
pest on  the  inhabitants  o(  the  Lo\rlands,  and  cany 
devastation  around  them,  with  little  or  no  check  at 
the  hands  of  a  timid  government. 

There  i^i  a  very  curious  and  instructive  report  to 
George  T.,  by  Wade,  the  intelligent  and  able  mili- 
tary officer  he  had  sent  to  reconnoitre  tho  High- 
lands, and  bring  back  an  account  of  their  military 
strength,   resources,  and  prevalent  political  senti. 
ment,  with  such  suggestions  as  seemed  to  the  Gene- 
ral best  calculated  to  hold  this  troublesome  frontier 
in  check,  and  promote  the  internal  improvement  of 
[  the  hill-country.  The  report  bearsdate  31st  Januarj, 
1725,shortlybefore  the  monarch 'sdeath.and  ten  years 
after  the  T^cbollion  of  171 '^i  which,  as  already  snid, 
Wolfe's  father  had  assisted  in  suppressing.    This 
able  report  is  characterised  by  the  discrimination  and 
calm,  good  sense  for  which  AVade  was  remnrkalJf. 
In  it  ho  gives  an  account  of  tho  features  of  the  viM 
region,  estimating  the  fighting  men  at  about  22,00^, 
of  whom  fully   one  half  were   disaffected  to  the 
King,  the  kind  and  quality  of  their  arms,  m<vlcof 
warfare,  and  cattle- thieving  propensities.    It  con- 
tains a  recommendation  to  have  the  clans  properly 
disarmed,  their  country  held  with  a  firm  grasp  by 
means  of  forts,  and  rendered  more  accessible  to  the 
King*s  troops  by  lines  of  military  roads.     Hov 
curious  to  read  his  description  of  a  country  and 
a  people,  then  nearly  as  dangerous  to  visit  as  the 
American  wilds,  but  which  is  now  the  faronrite 
retreat   of  royalty  itself  for  recreation   from  tb** 
weight  of  State   caros,  and  tho  chosen  resort  of 
tourists  from  every  clime. 

Tho  report  was  acted  upon.  To  Wade  was  as- 
signed the  duty  of  carrying  out  his  own  recommen- 
dations of  disarming  the  clans,  and  constracting 
the  roads.  The  former  was  a  delicate  task,  which 
he  executed  with  judicious  moderation;  so  much 
so,  that  even  Hob  Hoy  wrote  him  a  curions  letter, 
still  preserved,  praising  that  moderation,  and 
soliciting  his  clemency.  The  military  roads  were 
carried  into  the  heart  of  the  Scottish  wildemesi 
Two  main  lines  were  formed,  and  attest,  atthedis- 
'  tance  of  more  than  100  years,  f  he  skill  of  this  excel- 
lent officer.  He  took  the  ancient  Boman  lurs  for 
his  model,  and,  in  fact,  started  his  roads  from  thfiJ' 
venerable  lines,  at  nearly  right  angles  west  and 
north-west,  across  the  dreary  country,  towards  the 
pre-existing  forts  on  the  chain  of  the  great  Scottish  | 
lakes,  now  connected  by  the  Galedoniaa  Cvtal 
These  roads  stretched  over  250  miles;  and  500 
soldiers  laboured  upwards  of  11  years  in  their  ftf* 
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tnatioh.     They  wero  finished  in  1737,  abont  the 
time  that  AVolfe  was  a  student  at  Glasgow  College. 

Such  was  Scotland  in  his  day;  and  it  was  in 
that  country  that  he  wrote  the  first  of  the  letters 
to  be  quoted  from.  As  already  stated,  Wolfe 
entered  the  army  in  1741.  Soon  afterwards  (the 
precise  date  is  uncertain,  but  before  the  battle  of 
Cuiloden)  this  young  officer  was  stationed,  as  a 
subaltern,  with  a  body  of  troops,  at  the  small  fort 
of  Inversnaid,  built  soon  after  the  Rebellion  of 
1715,  at  the  mouth  of  the  romantic  gorge  stretching 
between  Loch  Lomond  and  the  wild  and  picturesque 
region  round  Loch  Ketturin  and  the  Trossachs,  to 
keep  the  turbulent  M'Gregors  and  Rob  Roy  in 
check.  This  fortified  ravine  formed  the  line  of 
dcraarkation  between  the  countries  of  the  bold 
M*Gregors,  and  of  the  loyal  and  once  numerous 
clan  Buchanan;  the  upper  shores  of  Loch  Lomond 
skirting  the  former,  and  the  lower  the  Buchanan's 
territory,  which  last  included  the  lofty,  broad- 
shouldered  J3en,  and  the  group  of  beautiful,  green- 
wooded  Islets  that  stud  the  bosom  of  the  *'  Queen 
of  Scottish  Lakes,'*  affording  friendly  access  to  the 
troops,  or  "red  soldiers,"  sent  up  from  Dumbarton 
Castle  in  boats. 

The  grey  ruins  of  this  antique  little  Inversnaid 
Fort  still  linger  in  peaceful  repose.  The  armed 
men  who  there  kept  ward,  and  the  fiery  tribes  they 
were  intended  to  overawe,  have  alike  long  passed 
away.  But  there  it  stands,  as  their  memorial — its 
old  walls,  in  some  places,  kindly  screened  from  the 
wild  mountain  blast  by  the  mantling  ivy,  while  the 
nettle  and  foxglove  rustle  within,  as  the  summer 
wind  plays  idly  through  the  ruins.  The  little  mili- 
tary graveyard,  too,  may  still  be  traced,  in  which 
the  bones  of  the  brave  mouldered  into  dust,  with  its 
small,  white  headstones  partially  hid  under  mossy 
tufts  and  tangled  weeds;  but  still  telling  us,  in 
quaintly-shaped  letters,  that  parties  of  the  Buffs 
( which  afterwards  fought  at  Cuiloden),  and  other 
regiments,  from  time  to  time  lay  there. 

The  scene  is  even  more  impressive  when  viewed 
by  night,  with  the  beams  of  an  autumnal  moon 
streaming  and  sparkling  on  the  dusky  lake,  illumi- 
nating the  ruin  in  some  places  with  a  silvery  light, 
and  throwing  the  deep,  elongated  shadows  of  other 
portions  on  the  pale  background.  Silence,  the 
most  profound,  reigns,  broken  only  at  intervals  by 
the  low  moan  of  the  night-wind,  and  the  melan- 
choly cry  of  the  owl,  as  of  some  sprite  walling  over 
the  past. 

We  can  imagine  the  talented  young  soldier,  sur- 
rounded by  thegrandcur  of  nature, which  must  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  sensitive  mind, 
studying,  in  this  little  Highland  fortlet,  that  art 
which,  at  no  distant  day,  was  to  make  his  name 
illustrious.  How  long  Wolfo  rcniaiucd  at  Inver- 
snaid and  Dumbarton  is  uncertain ;  but  we  next 
find  him  serving  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
at  the  battle  of  Cuiloden,  in  1740.  Wolfe  must 
have  had  rapid  promotion,  for  he  was  by  that  time 
a  Major  (at  the  age  of  20),  and  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp to  the  worthless  General  Hawley  on  that 
.bloody  day. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  contrast  than  between 
the  brutal  Cumberland  and  the  amiable  young 


major.  The  latter,  brave  as  a  lion,  yet  kindly,  in 
his  disposition  as  a  young  child  ;  the  former,  the 
counterpart  of  a  tiger  in  all  its  cruelty  and  blood- 
thirstiness.  Wolfe,  a  prodigy  of  military  skill; 
Cumberland,  indebted  to  the  accident  of  being  a 
kinsr's  son  for  a  command  which  tarnished  our  arms 
at  Fontenoy,  outraged  humanity  in  Scotland,  and^ 
at  a  later  period,  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the 
army,  a  disgrace  to  his  profession,  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  the  murdered  old  men,  the  wounded  brave, 
the  helpless  women  and  children  ruthlessly  cut  down 
by  this  detestable  and  welKnamed  *'human  butcher." 
A  single  illustration  will  show  the  truth  of  this  con- 
trast. W hen  riding  over  the  field  of  battle,  after  the 
engagement,  the  Duke  observed  the  young  Colonel 
of  the  Frazer  Regiment  lying  wounded.  Frazer 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  looked  at  Cumber- 
land, who,  offended,  turned  and  said,  **  Wolfe! 
shoot  me  that  Highland  scoundrel,  who  thus  dares 
to  look  upon  us  with  so  insolent  a  stare  !  *'  Wolfe, 
horrified  at  this  inhnman  order,  coolly  replied  that 
his  commission  was  at  his  Royal  Highness's  dis- 
posal, but  that  he  never  would  consent  to  become 
an  executioner.  Other  officers  also  refusing,  a 
private  soldier,  at  the  Duke's  command,  shot  the 
gallant,  wounded  young  Frazer  before  his  eyes! 

In  the  following  year  (1747),  Wolfe  distinguished 
himself  very  much  by  his  personal  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Lafetdt,  in  Austrian  Flanders.  He 
was  present  at  every  engagement  during  that  war, 
and  never  without  distinction.  He  also  applied 
himself  closely,  not  only  to  the  improvement  of  his 
own  military  talents,  but  to  the  introduction  and 
maintenance  of  the  most  exuct  discipline  in  the 
corps,  then  generally  too  little  attended  to.  This 
he  did  without  any  unnecessary  severity.  He 
showed  himself,  in  all  his  relations,  a  good,  a  brave, 
an  intelligent,  and  high-minded  soldier. 

In  1749,  the  year  after  the  peace,  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  Grlasgow,  and,  during  his  stay  there,  was 
promoted  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  Kingsley's  Regi- 
ment. But  the  Glasgow  of  that  period  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent town  from  the  city  of  the  present  day.  Its 
population  did  not  exceed  20,000;  and  it  did  not 
stretch  farther  along  its  now  great  arterial  street, 
than  the  head  of  Stockwell  on  the  west,  and 
where  the  old  Saracen's  Head  Inn  yet  stands,  at  the 
ancient  Gallowgate  port,  on  the  east.  Indeed,  it 
was  in  that  very  year  that  this  fine  old  hotel,  the 
first,  and  for  many  a  day  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  city,  and  west  of  Scotland,  was  erected.  There 
were  no  barracks  in  Glasgow  then;  and  Wolfe,  de- 
sirous of  retirement  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Latin 
and  Mathematics,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
his  early  admission  into  the  army,  lodged  a  short 
way  out  of  town,  in  the  now  droll-looking  old  vil- 
lage of  Camlachio,  then  quite  a  rural  spot.  The 
house  he  lived  in  was  pulled  down  only  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  stood  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
road  leading  down  to  a  villa  afterwards  built,  and 
named  Crownpoint,  after  one  of  the  celebrated 
scenes  of  conflict  in  North  America.  This  residence 
of  Wolfe  was  a  small,  quaint-looking,  two-story 
house;  and  we  can  fancy  the  young  Colonel,  in  this 
primitive  and  peaceful  abode,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
two,  acquiring  part  of  his  education  through  the 
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iti9iroment&!!t)r  of  a  Glasgow  sclioolm^stcr!  *fh!i 
ve  learn  from  the  first  letter  of  th«  BoHei  to  bo 
afterwards  quoted.  Let  not  people  tliink  sHght;- 
ingly  of  Camlachio  viriago,  in  conne«d«ti  with 
Wolfe's  name.  It  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  su- 
burbs, and  is  mentioned  in  the  charlulary  of  OTas- 
gow  prior  to  the  year  1,300,  the  days  cf  Sir  WiHiatn 
Wallace  and  Robert  the  Bruce.  The  natbe  is 
f  en aine  Celtic,  and  has  been  Imposed  at  a  very 
remote  time.  The  etymology  is  "the  crooked 
water,"  singularly  dcscriptire  of  the  tortuous  born 
which  intersects  the  village,  and  there  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  royalty. 

While thusstationed in  Glasgow,  Wolfe  was  oalTed 
upon  to  the  somewhat  inglorious  duty  oF  suppress- 
ing a  riot  in  the  town,  caused  by  a  party  of  resur- 
rectionists raising  a  dead  body  I  It  is  uncertain 
how  long  Wolfe  remained  at  Glasgow;  but  ft  would 
rather  appear,  from  one  of  the  letters,  that  he  was 
•till  there  in  IT'^^O.  By  this  time  the  friend  to  whom 
they  were  written  had  embarked,  with  a  diyision 
of  the  army,  under  Cornwallis,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  a  strong  British  colony  in  Nora  Sootia, 
which  had  been  much  neglected.  The  town  of 
Halifax,  fortified  with  a  wooden  palisade,  beglftu 
to  rise  in  the  wilderness.  At  that  time  Britain  still 
held  the  splendid  region,  now  the  TTnlted  States, 
and  the  French  possessed  Canada.  There  was  much 
bickering  between  the  two  countries,  In  regard  "to 
the  encroachments  by  Franco  on  the  British  terri- 
tory, more  particularly  along  the  Ohio.  Tliis  ended 
in  that  war,  which,  a  few  years  after,  drew  Wolfe 
to  his  destiny.  This  will  explain  the  circamstaficos 
under  which  the  second,  and  some  of  the  other  let- 
ters, were  written  by  him  to  his  friend. 

Wo  find  from  this  curious  correspondence  that,  in 
1731»  Wolfe  had  been  removed  to  Banff ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  finally  quitted  Scotland  in,  or  prior 
to,  1754.  Some  curious  matter  will  be  found  in 
letters  Nos.  4,  C,  7,  expressive  of  Wolfe's  views  of 
the  Highlands,  and  the  proper  way  of  keeping 
them  in  subjection,  consequent  on  his  residence  in, 
and  observation  of,  that  section  of  the  kingdom. 
Without  following  him  in  all  his  movements,  it 
may  be  said  that,  when  the  elder  Pitt  came  into 
power,  in  1757,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  remove 
the  stains  which  various  reverses  had  thrown  on 
our  arms,  by  employing  officers  of  known  skill  and 
enterprise,  instead  of  thoso  imbeciles  who  had  been 
too  often  in  command  under  former  administrations, 
more  particularly  that  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Among  the  first  of  Pitt's  plans  was  a  descent  on 
the  French  coast  at  Rochefort.  In  this  affair 
Wolfe  was  employed.  But  the  warlike  minister 
erred,  in  not  sufficiently  defining  his  plan  of  ope- 
ration, and  in  dividing  and  frittcrin**  tho  command 
among  no  less  than  seven  officers.  The  consequences 
were  what  might  have  been  expected.  Differences 
of  opinion  arose  among  the  commanders,  followed 
by  irresolution  and  fatal  delays.  Wolfe  in  vain 
urged  instant  and  vigorous  action.  In  this  he  was 
seconded  by  the  gallant  young  Howe,  a  naval  offi- 
ce!^ with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  close  intimacy 
as  a  kindred  spirit;  but  to  no  purpose.  They  were 
over-ruled  by  tho  other  Jvc;  and,  finally,  the  en- 
tarpriie  completely  failod.    Tire  troept  rottim«d  to 


l^ttfrtfiiaSffnttA  Wolfe  ftivd  Uvw  vttQ^uA  baAwri 
in  etpre^sfnf-tlt^ii^fMiQ^oatiMk  at  lU  bli»4eti«| 
\frhieh  1^  to  tills  ntisueeeufiil  MftttU.  Wolfe^aieD. 
tfments  ^A  ihi*i  ^xpedftleti  af4  txpntiai  io  tin 
l^tt^^  No.  0,  wHttim  to  his  f#iond  after  caanag 
home. 

Pitt  now  turned  Ms  attenti4>ti  Io  t^  ¥feMh 
possessions  In  N^Hrth  AmfeHe*,  and  det«nnifio4  to 
strike  a  blow  therff.   An  etpediHoa  waiiaMor^itfU 
ordered  against  Ii^u!slH>«r^«  the  prinelpil  tovn  in 
Cape  Bt^eton.    WkSHA  Was  agaitf  t«rpli>^.    Tki 
prhicipal  command    was  eotninltf«d  ta  Qwenl 
Amherst,  a  good  6ffleer,  h'avrog  under  hua  Wdlls 
and  three  other  brtgadters,  with  a  ibne  ef  Wl^ 
men,  and  a  powerfol  Reel     The  eorpedftiou  nikd 
from  l&ngland  early  In  17*'>8.     The  letter  Ko.  11 
was  writteli  immediately  befere  embarkinjf.    is 
this  important  affi^if  Wolfe  bchated  titli  tho 
greatest  skill  and  iiltrepidlty.     Loul^MMrf  hid  & 
nomerou9  garrison;  and  the  aliore^  fovmoie  thm 
se^eh  miles,  wttn  defended  by  a  ohaia  of  pQKi,«iA 
intreaehments  and  batteries.     In  oitler  to  dsMMst 
thd  enemy^s  att«iMioti  a  fahe  attaek  wa«teso)?«d  m. 
to  mask  the  i^ealenewhieh  was  to  be  made  by  Wilk 
His  division  consisted  of  the  grenadienaad  light  is- 
infkntry  of  the  army,  whh  Fmaor'a  RighiUaAen. 
Befi)re  break  of  day  of  the  8tb  Jtmei  t|ie  troops  wvs 
embarked  in  the  boots;  and,  whtto  ilie  false  fettisk 
watr  going  on  uttdi^r  Brigadiers  WMtowM  sad  Ltv- 
rem^,  Wolfe's  division,  ^ndet  eo^er  of  Um  to  of 
several  frigates-  and  sloops,  daahed  baid)^  tsvatis 
the  shore,  throQ«fh  a  tremendous  surf,  wUch  uftei 
several  of  tho  boats,  and  drciwne4  4i  HainWt  of  vk- 
diers.     The  landing-plaee  Was  deHsn^ii  by4]sf|fe 
body  of  French  troops,  intfsenelMd  botfM  A  btt* 
tery  of  eight  guns.     They  MTsaf^rod  «b«ir  fira  tiU 
the  English  eame  eiose,  wImd  tlsay  opMied  vitk 
great  exeoution.     But  nothU»|f  coidd-MsbitWrslfi*! 
impetaons  attadt.     He  Was^  th#  tiitti  '^>Aoer  Is  lesp 
on  shore,  amidst  a  shower  of  bnliets^ilttdtsnsd^t 
orders  with  his  nsual  eehlneas  avid  pt^etsisii.  UeU- 
ding,  in  person,  fbel«)|^  infaAtey  suid  :HlgiiUuiders, 
he  carried  every  thh)^'b«fl#0hi«i«ttliaipoist«ld)« 
bayonet,  pnrauin<^  the  oHeviy  !•  iCiMiverf  watts  d 
Lonisbnnrg.     Tl>e  Jbewfl'  waa*  inveatedk  t  wai,  by  s 
series  «f  skilfo)  mamitoTfeii  •n  ther^art  of  Walifi^  h» 
mainly  eont.ribute4l  tbth«finSil  oaptttra  <if  thkia* 
portantpla^e^  HiS(X«M>ii^thitmgfc»ot4Waaftirii 
the  theme  of^gr^neml  admiratfolf,  totli  tetbesnuT 
and  athe«i<}i  an4  tended'Stltl  ittmrntotmim  bin  91  tk 
estimation  of  Mr.  Pitl.     ThaAabtmninistivhaiiif^ 
nified  his  widh,  'when  e«iiftnring'in&  Wvlfe  than^^ 
Brigadier,  t)repanitet^Ui  sstthtif^ov^cn^thsUstf- 
bourg  expeditton,  that,  Ithmmtintaly  ^fiw  iister- 
minatfon,  he  sholild  ttssoro  tot  Kii|r|biid,  iBstss^a^ 
remaining  wkh  the  troops  tikr^miii^    Wolfe  ssceri 
ingly  did  So,  and  the  lett^tNut.  •]£  ws*.  vtHan 
after  his  return.     In  Hi  ho  etrnitaesita  fresfy  sa  tkf 
expedition,  lind  dees  as*  aippea^  to  laiv»skn|ht  s^ 
all  fatoorably  of  the  plairof  tttts^k  ^  talbet,  hs»r 
he  anticipated  a  repulse.     Itiii  l^iMEi  to  tha  isA  «f 
the  packet,  And  is  the  mort^  iatuvatiBf  ■  m  bdsf 
dated  only  abeattwemeiitbpi  bofcgs 
for  America  oa  his  final  and  meiaorabl* 
against  Qnebbe. 

Tlie  •l^  «f  nitis  Willi  to  lsm%  Wdib  bMl  i 
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to  fiv«  Um  Ike  priMipftl  fOWim^tnj  vi^  %  >iUl  n^r^ 

WM  ftq  be  on  «!  ir««t  i#»l«^  luvi  to  din^iiap^  tl|£ei) 

oaptare  of  Qucbee,  the  key  to  tUp  French  dch 

VMrtbb':'«T!W«d|p».wiUfc.i^  liivg9  bo^y  of  tfoftpti, 
•ivi  ftided  by  »  povarful  ^et,  y«%  i^  wiil  up  tl^g 
at.  l4AWSQ»M«  an<t  beii«igft  Qpobee.  A^nhQi^t, 
the  Comnwwikf-iQT^ef  in  ^itieb  A^oi^ri^y  v^itb 
12,<X)Q  mea,  woa  t»  ivtt«ck  Ti^onden^^  and 
OnMrnpttmt  (fmm  wbieh  wa  had  formorly  been 
repAltQflt),  .b#tb  tiluated  ia  a^  ^&rj  fprxfudi^ble 
paaa;  wbiJ*  Oeoeral  Prideaux  va*  tp  iavoAl 
tb«  ttroftg^'  fbn  near  tbf  Falls  pf  Niagara, 
Gomniaildng'  tba  approaeb  to  the  gceat  l^kea. 
Tbeaa  tvo  iMfeofiiears,  aft?r  aooaipplUbUig  i\\e 
ttaptHftt  oC.the  places  aMigiied  to  thf o^,  vei^  jU)  End 
their  w«.7>  ta  QiMbei^  and  aj|«i«t  Wolfo.  the  atrw)gM> 
ef  wJuneidiyieieii  M»ae  net  conudeied  iu^eieut  by 
IteelltQ  eSbati  the  captain  od  a  lortieea.  aanud^^ 
the  etMOfgeiA  iivAaieriev  Xn  ihavt,  aU  the  pria* 
«ipaA  Feenah  poete  ware  Iq  be  ati^pkM  at  eoco. 
•  lAeonediiigty*  WoUe  left  KpgiMPdoA  the  llth  of 
JUiniidy*  176^  aftef  hevijpg  bean  pi^emot^  to  the 
n»k'  of  M^r^ljlieneyal.  Tbra^  yaupg  tp-iga^iers 
ol  talanC  aeoofipaoled  hiw,  not  a  liag^  seterap  o^cer 
9I  net*  being  e«ipl<^]red«  Sat^  it  to  say,  that  t)be 
iwte  peetioiit  ef  Abo  giwid  piaui  und^r  Aiohexftt  aod 
PiideeuCi  were  eMoeMfiU^  though  the  li^tter  waa 
liUied  in  the  trenehe*;  hut  difiicultles  preieatod 
tbe*£o«oea  ofi  eilAier  horn  lermu^;  a  janction  with 
Welle.  •'  H*«ae»  thevefi^ie,  leftaioae,  with  a  very 
hmdcifiele  diyjaiep  of  Uoopo.  net  eitceediug  QOOQ 
mmi,  to  utfdeiitftke  the  important  ta^  a^^igaed  to 
hiin«.  iOkiilyiainy  a«oh  an  anterpjrise  devolrcd  op 
ft!y<ireiig;rei&oer,  au^h  aa  TTolfe  was,  of  33!  But 
he  eoae  ntft  ia^be  daantod,  even  by  the  most  formid- 
•Ue.diffioBHiea« 

In  aeiuti  hovtereiv  to  fioiin  a  hotter  eatimato  of 
Wo}fo1a  ardeonataakfr  it  aeema  neceaaai-y  to  deaciibe 
bneflythoipDaitml  ondaapeot  of  the  fprtresa,  des- 
tined to  tmaaertaliee  Jt^uglaed  a  youug  Qeoeral. 
<^ebee  Btenda  on  the  aomaut  of  eteep  cUffa,  at  the 
ceaflnonee  ef  laro>  >nBeear<-the  gres^  St.  X4awrence, 
end  the  infeaioa  atream  of  6(.  Ci^axlea.  Thca§ 
rif»ia»  anneielfid  anith  gieemy  rofiuea  and  diamal 
vteeke,  raadeved  the  pUiM«u^  en  which  the  French 
enpitol  atoadi  naariy  inaeeeaaibW  en  throo  aidei. 
Vhe  mighty  Ameraaaoi  rtTer  floir«4  aolemnly  and 
impteaaively  along  the  baaa.  7h^  Iread^  of  the 
eMaM  iamanrowed  at>hia  p^nt  to  litUe  more  than 
m  *iiie«  .▲  ahertiway.  farfthea  down<  and  nearly  iu 
aiw.fientrB.oiiheirHnexvatanda  the  large  and  fertile 
ietond'Of.  Orleaae»  iha  waatamoeal  point  of  which  U 
eaiaida«ahty<aleeeted,«Pd  aathin  cannon-range  of 
Qieehaai-  OSiia  nlmeat  hnferegnabAe  Freoeh  furtreas 
tihet  4Mbeakar  xd'  Arneiiea)  hriatled  with  cannon, 
aahieh  eefimaoded  and  ewept  thd  aobjaeent  watora; 
k  waa  akilffdly  fortified,  and  flanked  by  th«  noat 
iiemadahto'hitaanchnwiita,  while  within  ito  maaaivc 
ffunpatto  lap  w^vim^  of  ton  thenaand  o£  the  beat 
>wnapa  of  Aranoa^  under  «  yo«ag  Ffenah  liaDiuia 
vhoae  militory  renown  eminently  itted.  him  to  ana- 
Ma  hhieeuilif%iiPliearrMUl=nMani:»  hia  award 


YiOi  Tj^^rj'*  brave  ^en.  \\  ia  l^ath  up  impreaaWo 
4p4  *^ecVmj^  iucid^wt,  Jnscribed  on  ^ai-'a  drea^ 
HMf^  that  t\yo  yqui^  hprae?,  each  far  separated 
from  ^ifi  f^therluud  by  the  broa^,  stormy  billows 
QjT  th)9  vfist  ^tl4i|ti(;,  and  left  to  his  o\k\x  skill  and 
I'oaqyri^ei,  should  haro  been  selected,  respectively, 
by  Iuuglan()|  vid  France,  t6  lead  their  votcrau 
^roopi — a  4uty  licretoforo  as$iguecl,  on  the  battle- 
&e)d4  of  Europe,  chiefly  to  tho$o  whoso  plumes  Qor« 
n^puuted  tho  furrowed  bro\ya  and  whitened  locks  of 
a^e,  ivnd  whose  energies  had  bcQu  (lerercly  tcs  cd 
in  mi^ny  a  hard-fought  campaign.  Montcalm  and 
\Volfe  werct  iodccd,  of  k»"drcd  n^lnds,  and  each 
kne^'  the  other's  ?^l^e  a^  a  akilful  soldier,  exerting 
(heir  Q^iUt^ry  t^^leuts  iu  the  cause  qf  their  nativq 

land* 

Such  wf  8  Qucbcoi  and  sqch  were  the  lea^^rs  who 
\ver9  tp  play  for  the  pri^e.  Both  verfi  conscious  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  stake,  and  both  wero  rcsqlve^ 
to  tfiup^ph'  The  Gallic  war  eagle  stood  high  on 
his  eyfio,  hqldjng  with  finn  gri^sp  the  key  of  thf 
Ff(U)ch  possessions  iu  the  west,  his  thurp  pipvciui^ 
gl^ppe  throw^  proudly,  ye^  anxiously,  qver  the 
wild  wa{&t9i  in  calm  cxp^ctotlon  of  the  cominor  Bri- 
tish Ijou,  so  soon  to  mako  his  fatal  spring,  au^  wre^^ 
froQ^  Gaul  the  eagle's  f acred  charge. 

^'be  fleet  ^hich  conveyed  ^^"o|fo  s  little  army  W(^f 
undor  Adpiir^  Saunders.  It  became  necessary  to 
^^fif tfiin  tho  ^fiundings  of  the  chaunel  between  the 
i^^ojid  of  Orleans  and  Quebec ;  and  here  anotl|Qf 
young  man,  whoso  foot  was  then  only  i^bout  te 
asoend  the  steps  of  Famo's  Groat  Temple,  distinr 
guislied  himself.  The  di£Bcult  and  dangerous  duty 
of  taking  thp  soundings  >'as  intrusted  to  Cook— 7 
afterwards  ao  celebrated  as  a  navigator,  destined 
tq  explore  the  vast  mysterious  oceans  of  (ho  ^outh, 
and  the  west,  aud  curry  the  wbito  man's  pi^jne 
and  the  torch  of  civilisation  to  the  hitherto  un- 
known lands  which  rear  their  volcanic  peaks,  ox- 
hibit  the  woudrous  mariuo  arcliitectufc  of  ^he 
ooral-zoophyte,  and  shed  a  delightful  tropical  fra- 
grance«  waftoil  to  the  weather  beaten  sailor  ap- 
prpaching  their  shores,  over  the  long,  broad  billows 
which  furrow  the  blue  waato  of  waters.  Ccok  was 
then  only  31,  ftnd  acted  as  mastoi*  of  tho  Mercury, 
one  of  the  fleet.  He  performed  the  service,  fof 
which  he  had  been  recommended  by  Captain  f*al- 
liaar,  in  a  most  masterly  mannert  and  much  ^9 
Wolfe's  satisfaction),  as  enuVHng  hifu  the  better  j^ 
mature  his  plans. 

Wol(e  dis^mbai'ked  1^  large  portion  of  his  troopy 
op  the  river-island  of  Orleans,  before  noticed;  and 
erected  batteries  to  cannonade  the  town  and  citadel, 
which  he  did  with  much  cflect.  Almost  the  ^rat 
thing,  however,  that  suggested  itself  to  lijm  in 
pomipeocing  hostiliticst  was  characteristic  of  hia 
generous  heart,  lie  wrote  a  polite  noto  to  Mpnf- 
calm,  inviting  him  to  abandon  tlio  crueltiea  perpe- 
tratod  by  the  wild  Indians  in  the  French  service, 
on  those  who  fell  intp  their  power;  but  this  did  net 
meet  the  favourable  response  due  to  humanity. 

Tho  Marquis  seeing  Wulfe*s  operaf'ons  on  the 
island,  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  by  throwing^ 
atrong  detachment  acioss  the  river;  but  ho  did  net 
succeed.  lie  cairefully  revised  and  strengthened  all 
hia  own  eatwerlffi  and  addi^d  others  at  ^ver;  peint 
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conBidered  sQseeptibleof  aasauU;  while  Tft'holo  nations 
of  saTages,  in  his  pay,  swarmed  around,  keenly  wetch^ 
ing  every  morement,  and  scalping  aU  who  ventured 
unguardedly  from  the  English  linesi  The  fleet  was 
placed  in  imminent  danger  by  a  Ticdent  stormy  which 
burst  from  the  birtb-plaee  of  the. mighty  stream — > 
far  up  among  the  great  lakes— and  mMight  to  over- 
whelm everything  within  its  dismal  tAack.  Had  the 
fleet  been  wrecked,  Wolfe  most  have  etirrendered. 
Knowing  this,  Montcalm,  in  the  midst  of  'the  tem- 
pest, sent  down  fire-ships  among  the  thickest  of  the 
Eng^iih  fleet;  bat  the  gallant  tars,  defying  the 
storm,  lannehed  themselves  in  boats  on  the  angry 
waters,  and,  boldly  grappling  with  the  biasing  ma^ 
chines  of  destmction,  towed  them  past  the  crowded 
Tessels,  and  left  them  idly  to  eonsnme  themselves 
on  the  French  shore.  Fire-rafts,  filled  wltli  com* 
bustibles,  and  explosive  missiles,  were,  xa^d  sent, 
but  shared  the  same  fate. 

Wolfe  now  resolved  to  cross,  and  reconnoitre* 
He  did  so;  and,  soon  afterwards^  landed  with  a 
strong  body  of  his  forces,  and  encamped  en  Mont* 
calm's  flank,  below  Qnebee,  with  the  deep  ^jriter 
Montmorenei,  celebrated  for  its  beaiutifttl  falls/ 
between  them.  Here  Wolfe  lay  for^  shott  lime,  in 
expectation  of  receiving  some  inteHigenoe  of»  br  aid 
from,  Amherst's  division ;  and  here  heahowiete 
Mr.  Pitt  an  admirable  dispatoh^  describing  his 
operations,  and  assigning  excellent  military  reasomi 
for  taking  np  the  position  in  which  he  then  Tay. 
His  object  was,  if  possible,  to  draw  out  Montcalm 
from  his  formidable  intrenohmetits,  and  give  battle 
In  the  open  field.  With  this  view  he  made  a  diver«- 
sion,  by  throwing  Colonel  Carleton  across  a  ford 
to  the  French  side,  and,  by  a  series  of  skilful 
feints  and  manoeuvres,  tempting  the  Marquis  to 
oome  forth  and  attack  him.  Bat  Montcalm  was 
too  wary.  He  saw  the  snare,  and,  knowing  the 
advantageous  nature  of  his  own  strong  position, 
declined  battle,  choosing  rather  to  leave  Wolfe 
under  every  disadvantage.  Wolfe  now  conceived 
an  attack  on  a  particular  point  of  the  French  in< 
trenchments,  which  he  deemed  practicable;  and 
the  troops  were  moved  for  this  purpose,  under  cover 
of  a  brisk  fire  from  the  Centurion  man-of*war; 
bat  a  party  of  English  grenadiei*8,  who  were  first 
across,  rushed  towasds  the  point  of  attack  prema- 
turely, without  waiting  to  be  properly  supported, 
and  were  received  with  such  murderous  volleys  that 
they  recoiled,  and  withdrew  with  loss,  disconcerting 
entirely  the  General's  plan.  Wolfe,  labouring 
under  fever,  occasioned  in  some  measure  by  fatigue 
and  prolonged  exertion  on  a  frame  not  nfiturally 
robust,*  called  a  coancil  of  war.  In  another  dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  stated  clearly,  and  in  his 
usual  pithy  style,  the  difficultes  of  the  enterprise, 
but  added,  **  I  will  do  my  best."  He  now  resolved 
to  attempt  a  surprise;  but  the  obstacles  to  this  were 
as  a  thousand  to  one,  from  the  natural  and  artificial 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  unremitting  vigilance 
of  the  enemy.  Behind  the  city,  the  Plains  of 
'Abraham  stretch  away,  and  on  this  inland  side  the 
fortifications  were  ascertained  to  be  less  formidable. 
But  there  were  heights  to  be  surmounted  of  fully 
900  vertical  feet  before  the  plains  could  be  reached. 


*  Vide  his  owa  account  of  himself  in  letter  No.  12. 


Tike  Ocoera]^  after  eonsnlting.  Admhivl  Ssnnders, 
refl(il^ied>.nn  a  nlg|lit*>eaealAde  of  these  now  ee\s- 
brated  Heights  ^  AbrahaOH  at-  ft  point  he  thooflit 
practicable.  OoHldChe id0a possibly havesa^eeted 
itself  to  his  mind  fiwn  reeollection-of  theweesis 
of  a  ^aimilar  noetttfoal  Mcent»  i<i  aneieot  timsi,  of 
the  steep'oliffs  oat  which  the  Oastie  of  Dnmbsiton 
stands — a  stronghold:  which  die  himsdf  hsd  heU 
and  carefoUyexamiQed^  whiie.a  e«batt«moffiMTl 

In  ofder  to  mask  this  atrategy*  the  A^nM  foiled 
up  the  St  Lawrence  a  «oosi<ierahle  distanoa,  ssd 
lay  at  anchor,  as  if  bent  on  some  -othec  object  en- 
tirely.    A  party  was  semi,  by  Monteala.  to  wsteh 
him.     But  suddenlf,  one  dark,  nighty  the  Adminl, 
swiftly,  and  in  profound  sileliee,  glided  dsinni  the 
rapid  cfiirrent»  spreading  ooft  all  hisiboat^  fiUsd  vtth 
troops  to  be  landed  under  the. selected  hsighti. 
Nothing  could  exceed  t^  oai^on,  paramptitod^  sad 
skill  mlth  vhieh  this  wae  efiected. ,   ThehoaU  were 
actually  seen  and  cfhaHenged  by  <fce  Fxeneh  isnti- 
nelo. along  shore;  bat*  by  the  opnsiunmate  addisii 
ol  an  officer  acquainted  wiitti  Fresdi  usages,  the 
sentriee  were  daeei  ve«k  inte  ll»e  ide%  thdift  Ihew  vera 
boate  with  secret  supplies  fbr  tita^^asriaerf;  and-tiiBi 
the  whole  were  .allowed  to  paas' qnielly  and  no- 
molested*     The  alrengtb  vef  the  eiineni  and  tide 
carried  the  boats  a  little  wtty^tbeyend  the  pciat 
Wolfe  had  intended  ;  but  thef  ipe0»  beanght-to  at 
a  plate  w<here  a  navrenr>pati»vay>  orftraefc,  led  np, 
surmounted  by  a  eaptaia'aguard.   TkelBa^shiol- 
diore  siHmtly  sprang  on.  the/slippery  lodge  at  tiie 
bottem.     Not  a^w«rd  at  irfalaper  eaeaped.    All 
knew  the  YaloBf  at. this  midesA.in^iiieaiy  of  cao- 
tion;  and  none  disiegarded  thcdn  <favo«rileOeBeral's 
previous  earnest  admeBitiofi  s  oa  Ihia  point.   - Amoog 
the  very-  first  to  land  was  himself. :   AU  Imew  vhst 
they  wvre  to  perrorm.     The  fbrnaoat  to  aaseod  the 
dSaiy  heights  was  a  HigUaqsi  ^reg^m&oL  -  'Wolfe 
had  often  before  seen  the  dariagi  ofi  tfaa  kilted  sol- 
diers.    Slinging  their  masketa  aeroaajtheir  hatk^ 
they  ascended  the  eliSk  with  all  the  agihty  of 
chamois  hu«ters»  using  fUieir  hands  more  than  their 
feet;   graapiog  the  )>roJecting  wiUibnahea,  and 
clambering  up  by  the  angleaoa  tiie  fafle  m£  the  roek, 
till  they  finally  reaelied  the.  suBBmit, /where  they  ssr- 
prised  the  officers  in  eqmnasid;  of  the  Freoeh  pie* 
quet,  and  a  number  of  theaeldiera;  tha  rest  haviD| 
fled  in  terror  at  the.smexpeeted  appeafaoee  of 
Scotia's  pluBMS  and  stalwart  aonai     Tba  alann  vat 
quiokly  spread;  bat  erowds  of  Britiais  «eldier% 
hastily  making  their  way  up  Che  now^  iuigaafd«i 
narrow  pathway  before  noticed^  vera   instantly 
formed  in  battle  array»  by  Volfe^  on  tka  broad  pla- 
teau, ready  to  act ;  and  the  kty  of  the  paaiiioawu 
fairly  gained.    Seiraral  pieoea  eif  canttoa,  in  ehaije 
of  the  French  guard,  had  been  aaiaady  and  soao 
English  gnns  were  quickly  slangy  hy  ropes,  sad 
hoiated  up  to  the  Britiah  position.     By  dava  of 
the  memorable  18th  of  September,  17^,  Wdfo » 
forces  stood  ready,  for  action,  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham. 

Montcalm  was  thunderstruck.  He  at  fixst  rehmi 
to  believe  that  the  hostMe  troops  eo>iiid  be  thete: 
but,  convinoed  of  the  fatal  reality,  he  now  aavoo 
alternative,  with  an  English  fleet  thnaateniag  hia 
on  one  side,  and  an  anny  oppoaite  lua  moit  t«^ 
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iiei*&b1e  point  on  the  other,  than  ta  leare  his 
formidable  position,  and  git^e  l^attle  en  thd  |4iiii>. 
lasaing  from  the  rampartu  wtth  the  flnfwer  df  ins 
soldiers,  and  learinf  fai<  field-pieces  behind^  M<mt- 
calm  qaiekly  advaiteed  to  meet  Wolfe,  lining  the 
bashes,  in  frotit  of  his'posttion,  with  picked  marks- 
men, and  crowds  of  Indian*  endeaToa#ixig,  at  the 
same  time,  to  turn  the  Bnglish  flanks  'Heading 
his  old  French  soldienif  •  Montealm  came  ^  on  to  a 
bajoneiefaargeatdoolile'qaiok  tima;  bat  Wolfe, 
desiring  his  troop*  to  remain  firm,  a»id  I'oeerve 
their  fire  till  the  enemy  came  to- close  njoarlere; 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Etaglish  grena- 
diers, and,  by  yoice  and  gesture,  encouraged  them 
to  complete  what  had  been  so  gloriously  begun. 
By  disease  and  other  casualties,  his  whole  effective 
force  was  ntm  reduced  to  scarcely  6000  men,  being 
less  than  ona-kalf  of  his  oppeuonts. 

The  shock  of  battle  came*  The  British  penred 
in  ToUey  aftei'  Tolley,  at  short  dxstancev  "^th  mmr'> 
derous  effeolu  Bat  still  the  ceuflict  raged.  Both 
fought  desperately.  Wolfe  stood  oonspicuous  in 
the  front  ranks,  giving  hie  orders,  and  encouraging 
his  men^  when  a  musket-ball  hit  him  in  the  wrist. 
Wrapping  his  handkerchief  round  the  wound,  he 
continued  his  difections  with  perfect  coolness.  Ho 
ordered  a  charge;  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  on 
the  already  waTering  Prdnch  columns,  heading  U  in 
person,' when  he  reeevv^  anotiher  ball,  in  the  upper 
part ol'thealidoineo, «•  he  cheered  faie  soldiers  on. 
Eren  thiemotfo  Mfnens-weitnd  did  not  for  nmoment 
deprire  himwf  hii-oalmrsekf*posseBsien,  and  he  was 
gallantly  leadlngitiiei  charge^  wiien  a  third  and  fatal 
bullet,*  probably  from' the  aame  rifle,  etreek  hhn  in 
the  breast,  and  be  feli  -  It  was  with  difiiculty  he 
allowed  a  party  of  hiagriefed  soldiers  to  carry  him 
to  the  reoTj  Tha^lhers,  enraged  at  the  fate  of  their 
beloTod  leader,;  sprang  on  the  enemy,  and  carried 
ererything  before  tbemu  Wolfe  was  fast  dying  ; 
the  crimson  steeams  flowed  from  the  three  serere 
wounds,  yet  his  dimmed  eye  looked  towards  the 
battle,,  and  his  ear  listened  to  the  shouts  of  the 
combatants,  the  sharp  roll  of  musketry,  and  the 
roar  of  cannon*  Extended  on  the  ground,  and  sur* 
rounded  by  a  group  of  iiardy  warriors,  whose  iron 
yisages  were  relaxed  with  profound  sorrow,  and 
down  whose  weather-beaten  cheeks  the  soldom-shed 
tears  trickled,  as  they  hung  over  him  who  was 
about  to  leare  them  for^erer,  he  anxiously  inquired 
the  progress  of  the  engagement.  An  officer  sud- 
denly called  out — "  They  run.  See  how  they  run  !  '* 
Wolfe,  who  was  in  a  half-fainting-fit,  hearing  the 
exulting  shout,  eagerly  asked— **  Who  run?*' 
It  was  answered — **  The  French ;  they  give  way  in 
all  directions !  *'  A  gleam  of  satisfaction  played  for 
an  instant  on  the  dying  Goneral's  countenance,  and 
he  feebly  exclaimed — **  Then  I  die  content. "  His 
last  words  were  an  emphatic  order  for  Webb^s 
regiment  to  move  down  instantly  to  the  St.  Charles 
River,  and  secure  the  bridge  there,  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  retreat ;  after  uttering  which  he  expired 
in  the  arms  of  Frazer,  his  favourite  orderly  soldier. 
The  next  officer  in  command,  Monckton,  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  ;  but  the  victory  was  most  ably 
followed  up  and  oompleted  by  Townshendi  a  talented 
and  judietous  yonng  Brigadier, 


By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  brave  Montcalm 
9A90  fell,  nvortally  wounded.  With  his  dying  breath 
he  adifoeseed  'Q«swral  Townshead,  and  recom- 
mended the  French  prisoners  to  **  that  genenms 
humanity  by  which  the  British  nation  has  always 
been-  diitinguished.''  Hit  aecond  in  command 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Tiie  effects  af  tliU  deciiivn  vietory  were,  the  ca- 
piftttatien  of  Quebec;  and,  eoon  aftebr^  the  n^le  of 
Canada' v-a«  eeded  to  the  Briitah  crown. 

When  the  news  reached  England,  tlw  national 
feeling  was  cue  of  mingled  exultation  and  sorrow, 
at  the  brilliant  results  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loss 
of  the  gallant  Wolfe  on  the  other.  Pitt  made  a 
iY»ost  eloquent  appeal  to  Parliament  on  the  com- 
pete success  of  the  campaign,  and  spoke  of  the 
transcendent  merits  of  the  fallen  General,  in  lan- 
guage Which  drew  tears  from  all  who  heard  him. 
He  concluded  with  a  motion  that  an  address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would 
order  a  monument  to  Wolfe's  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbey;  Thiif  was  nnanimously  agreed  to; 
end  (that  ancient  edifice,  the  soieom  depository  of 
the*  undying  names  of  the  good  and  the  great,  had 
<^ramitted  to  its  charge  another  marble  memorial, 
recording  the  worth" of  him  who  fell  in  Britain's 
cauee,  covered  with  glory,  and  whose  name  is  em- 
bahnod  •  iff-  imperishable  renown  and  a  Aation'a 
gvatifcttde.  - 

Wolfo^s  father,  tlie  bit^re  eld  General,  died  only 
a  few  days  before  the  arriral  of  the  news  ;  and  the 
mother  of  Bngiand's  yonng  hero  had  to  lament,  at 
one  and  tho  same  time,  in  her  old  age^  the  double 
loss  of  lier  husband  and  their  only  son.  A  beautiful 
cenotaph  was  erected  to  the  conqueror  of  Quebec, 
in  the  aneieut  and  picturesque  church  of  his  native 
town,  where  he  had  spent  the  happy  days  of  his 
childhood. 

A  third  monument  has  been  erected  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  to  the  joint  memories  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  the  conqueror  and  the  vanquished;  both 
the  impersonation  of  military  virtue  and  heroism  ; 
and  each  distinguished  by  those  amiable  qualities 
which  eminently  fitted  them,  had  they  lived,  to 
sheathe  their  swords  in  the  close  embrace  of  friend- 
ship. Finally,  the  subject  of  Wolfe's  fall,  on  the 
crimsoned  field,  has  afforded  scope  for  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter,  more  particnlariy  to  the  fine 
genius  of  West,  in  his  admirablo  picture  of  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  military  event-^/'ama  sem- 
per vivat. 


This  rapid  sketch  of  Wolfe's  career  may  enable 
the  reader  now  to  peruse,  with  more  interest  and 
effect,  the  little  packet  of  his  letters  alluded  to  in 
the  outset.  These  are  twelve  in  number,  and  em- 
brace the  period  between  17^  and  1768,  a  space  of 
nine  years.  Tho  letters  are  written  in  a  small  and 
remarkably  neat  hand;  and  the  reader  will,  doubt- 
less, admire  the  fine  sentiment  and  spirit  which 
they  contain,  addressed,  at  they  were,  to  a  bosom 
friend.  The  first  was  from  Glasgow,  or  rather 
from  his  lodgings  in  the  antique  village  of  Cam- 
lachle,  already  referred  to. 
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LBTT5R  FIRST. 

This  letter  beari  the  qld-faahioned  poilftparkTer 

'<  OUtgov,  pd.  ^i,,^  9Lud  is  addressed  on  .thft  oa|- 

tide  thai— - 

'*  To  Ctptatn  EiCKtoii,  cf  Col.  Lasckllx> 

**  lUHment,  (o  be  left  at  Lucas's 

•*  Coffee  House, 

<« Dublin,  Ireland." 

Part  of  Wolfe's  seal  is  still  adhering. 

"  PsAB  RiCK80K«~*When  I  sav  you  writing  upon  the  b«ek 
of  a  letter,  I  concluded  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  ronn- 
date  I  seiit  you  by  Lt.  Ilerriff  of  thif  Regiment  (that  letter 
he  Cfirried  upon  your  account  and  mine,  not  his  own,  as 
you  will  easily  di«00TCr)^  but  I  find  rayaelf  more  in  your 
debt  than  I  expected.  'Twas  your  dcsiro  to  please,  and  to 
express  the  port  you  ti^e  in  your  friend's  good  fortune. 
These  vere  the  motir^i  tha(  persuaded  you  to  do  what 
you  knew  would  he  agreeable.  You*U  belisye  me,  when  ] 
^U  you  that,  in  my  este^iPj  few  9^  what  wo  call  ^^dvanta^rs 
i«  life  wQ\ild  he  wor^i  9e9eptf^|ice,  if  noi^p  ^r^r?  to  p:irtaVe 
^^om  igrith  us.  Whi^l  e  ^ve^h  |s  1^  who  lives  for  hioVI^If 
alone  I  his  t^nly  a^n.  I(  i^  th?  fi^^  degreq  of  happlnesf  h»r9 
^elQW,  that  the  honest.  ^  braye,  a^d  etUms^l^  pa^t  of 
i9api(i;)d,  or,  at  lei^^W  ^Pm^  agiongst  thep,  f  )i;ire  o^r  Sifcise^. 
There  were  severM  mVf^oM  maoorriqg  ^  hava  wat  n|»e  \Hifi 
Iialy,  if  this  had  aeft  heppened  [pr9ii^oU9n]  to  preFent  my 
|n(eaUom.  One  was  to  avoid  the  mertifyieg  cirpupisi^eee 
of  going,  A  Captain,  to  Inrernesi.  Disappointed  of  my 
sanguioe  hopes^  buinhled  toanexee«i,  loevldnot  vemain  in 
the  army  ijnd  refuse  to  do  the  doty  of  my  ofBee  while  I  staid 
ia  l^ritaia.  Many  things,  I  thought,  were,  and  atill  arc 
venting  to  my  edusatlon.  Certain  eever  to  reap  any  ad- 
vantages  that  way  with  the  regiment ;  on  the  contrary, 
your  barren  battalion  eenrersatioe  rather  blunts  the  fk- 
eultics  than  improves;  lAy  youth  and  vigonr  bestowed  idly 
in  Scotland;  my  temper  daily  changed  with  difcontect;  and 
from  a  man  become  martin  or  a  monster." 

Here  follows  a  page  rclatiD£[  to  private  piatters, 
vhich  mast  be  held  sf^cred ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  confidential  and  unreserved  sti^tements  which 
Wolfe  makes  to  his  friend,  he  incidentally  alludes 
to  his  ago  as  beipg  then  only  twenty-two  years 
and  three  months. 

♦  ♦  a  ♦  ♦ 

"  Comwallis  is  preparing  all  things  for  Npva  Scotia ;  his 
absence  will  over-bother  me ;  my  st^j  roost  be  c? er- 
Insting ;  and  thou  ^now'st,  Hal,  hpw  I  h^te  compulsion. 
{*d  rather  be  Major,  upon  halfopaji  by  my  sopl  I  These 
are  all  new  men  to  me,  ond  many  of  them  ba^  of  low 
mettle.  Besides,  I  am  by  QQ  means  ambitious  of  com- 
mand, when  that  command  obliges  me  to  reside  far  from 
my  own,  sorrouoded  either  with  flatterers  Of  spies,  and 
in  a  eoootry  not  at  aU  to  my  taste.  Would  to  God  you 
had  a  company  in  this  regiment,  tliai  I  might  at  last  flod 
some  comfort  in  your  eon  versa  tion.  Corawallis  asked  to 
have  Loftos  with  hia.  The  Duke  laughed  at  the  vei|oest, 
and  refused  him, 

**  Too  know  I  an  bBt  a  very  fiadifftrent  sehohir.  When 
a  man  leaves  his  stodies  at  fifteen,  he  will  never  be  jostly 
ealled  a  man  of  letters.  I  am  endeavouring  to  repair 
the  dnmogrs  of  my  education)  and  hare  a  person  to  teach 
me  Latin  and  the  mathematics;  (wo  hours  io  a  day,  foy  fouf 
or  five  months,  this  msy  help  me  a  little. 

*<  If  I  vrere  to  judge  of  a  country  by  those  jatt  oome  out 


o(U,  |psla<|d  will  nevfT  Ui  ^i^^n^^  t«  mti  Tee  in  ii 

the  midst,  an4  seethe  hf!ght#st  aad  td^it  lUeiof ,  it  fAm 
tVae  in  A  loUiei'sehenieler.  1  wish  it  wftemorsflsnlsg 
to  yoifth^n  yott  mtation,  beeaum  pvohaUf  yoe  will  suy 
there  some  time. 

'*  The  men  here  ate  eivfl,  dtslgObg,  aad  tttsiteieu^ 
with  their  immediate  interest  ahnys  ft  eiewt  Ibby  psfm 
trade  with  warmth,  and  a  tieeesssry  ttetwantlle  spirh,  iri» 
in?  from  the  baseness  of  their  other  qealfflesffOM.  Ilis 
women  coarse,  cold,  and  eaening,  fbr  eier  fnqtiirlnv  after 
meu*s  circumstances.  They  make  that  tbe  staeAml  of  their 
good  breeding.  Ton  may  Imagine  ft  wotiM  not  be  difBcolt 
for  me  to  be  pretty  well  received  here.  If  1  tool  pahif,  lav- 
ing some  of  the  advantages  necessary  to  recommend  me 

to  thei^  favour^  but        , 

''My  dear  Rickson, 

"  Tour  aifcctiooate  ff^cnd, 

"jr,  yfotn, 

"Glas5o^,A|)rn24l7i?." 

tETTEIl  SGOONp. 
This  letter  is  dated  in  17^0.  "h^t  \h^  lilaee,  ihs 
outside  address,  and  feve^at  otq^r  P&r^.  a^e  etarn* 
bled  away.    ProVablj,  ^owever>  \\  WM  t^iU  ^ntlsa 
from  QlaWovf. 

'<  De^r  ItieHfeB,-r-TYq)4  w«^  #o|kVftiie4  l«Hi  ^^^  I 
thought  yoii  r^ady  for  ye^r  e9pe4itSoii  [m  V^f a  deotis],  sod 
sailed  before  |  coui(|  iimglae  |oa  qq  boar^.     I  latepdsd  Is 
have  bid  you  farewell,  imd  seat  mj  good  ^het  to  sttcsd 
you.    Iqdeed.  I  was  pot  without  hopes  af  haasto}  fioBsqi 
friend  bpfore  he  weal  off ;  for  upon  sueh  cihangnhe  ssli|n 
forgot  to  make  me  acquainted  with  his  d|Bitiaatioa<    I  v^ 
not  entirely  indifforent  as  to  what  befalls  yew,  aad  slMnldksn 
been  glad  to  know  bow  sock  an  nndertaXiag  as  ibis  is,  agrssd 
«itb  your  way  of  thinking ;  and  whether,  after  a  good  disl 
of  service,  you  would  not  rather  have  sat  down  Ih  pesos  tod 
rest ;  or  if  your  i^etife  spirit  prompts  yoa  to  ehtefprfie,  asd 
poshes  you  ti  pursuits  new  and  uncommon  ;  whether  thfa, 
[the  expedition]  certainly  great  In  its  natttrw,  Mtta  yT>Qr  is- 
elination.    Since  I  cannot  be  clearly  inforoaed  ofpMee  mst- 
tcrs  till  I  hear  from  you,  I  shall  content  mjself  with  eater- 
t.iining  some  conjectures  that  are  fityoitrable  to  jonr  is- 
terost     You  are  happy  in  a  gOTernOr ;  and  he'll  he  happy 
to  hare  one  near  him  that  cap  be  ^o  serviceable  to  him  u 
you  have  It  in  your  power  to^be.    Jdar^  sar  yon  are  os  *osd 
terms  together,  and  mutual  a>d  wi|I  coDactn  your  formr 
friendships.     lie  will  reanire  from  you  iodQ^tTT  and  sssids- 
ity ;  and,  in  return,  yoi)  may  ^^pf^t  hiy  con^l^f^acs  ss4 
trust.    I  look  upon  h(s  sjtqatipp  4s  re^v^lrf^  f^  ^  ^ 
v^ry  way  of  thinl^in^,  beiqrp  all  thiQg^  elfo :  9^  to  ssttis  a 
new  colo|[y,  justice,  human i|y,  and  disiniwiwtaJDSfi  *" 
the  high  r^u^ittf ;  the  reet  fpUows  frot»  tha  SffflfiW^  *- 
ture  of  Qor  Qovernmefit,  whjch  ^q^tep^V  ^^*<^  191  W^f^^ 
its  rcmotef  1 4f  p^odeii^y. 

*«  In  wiiat  a  >tate  9f  feiielty  ase  ogr 
fompared  (0  those  pf  other  patlanf;  and  li»W  Wewd 
the  Amerieans  that  a**  to  oar  at 
tM  holder  apaa  ^  Fwneh  aad  SIpaahMl*.  Adtefpssfii 
oaaaal  oppresi;  beA  dM^stism  aad  bfianyili*  smwsi 
.inoiig  the  melt  iaaaseaft.  TI  is  tp  thsilnrnef  fcuawi  it"^ 
fioglish  aatloB  IbsS  me  fcate  helpad  to  ^mA  *e 
^ivea  hr  the  flpealkvdt  Co  laiu^dAd;  Mkr  llMtr 
pride,  aod  aosaCottsnesa. 
Qotenmeat,  all  natloai  iwr  Hi  swa<|fi 
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8i»  t»  A^rPi  will  if  <^  Uk«i  pHmu  m^iwili^t  wrf^m^ 

kavft  K««»f  OUMScq  iiNT  tlie  goAMTpl  kM^  *'^Oil  •'^  T^  ^«^ire 
to  M9  (i|9  p?<]|pa|%tio«  f  f  ircfidom  ao  \  tri^^h,  I  ^tn  y«Mry 
anstoua  fiboiit  ib9  «uoqe9s  of  tUis  aadorV^kit^^  and  <lt)  pioa; 
tiQowAljF  viih  lb»t  U  n^  )wy<^  <^.  |^r^i«r^ui  \^\i9h  I  ^Uink 
il  it  fwHjr  worO^  lom  wjiilp,  tQ  j^pp^v  ya^n«.^f  to  httsji^p»». 
pQU  tb|i(  ATO  40  w?U  «(KVH^iat«4  ffitb  i( »  ond^  ^itbau^  4nj 
cMipUsiGi*!^  I  max  Tpptv^ro  to  a^^er^  tbat  (^orywaUi^  hM 
!»«  mor«  «ip«b)«  (p  il«^  biaii  a,^4  ^bg  ptiblio,  oQi^iafsraVl^ 

«'X  .bfn  ?««^  *»ll  ^\\  ^^  ♦'  l^rge  tba  ^puflltian  of  your 
tffur^  Aod.wbat  ktn4  Qf  order  (^lera  i«  in  y^aroQi^tniinity; 
^be  notilpai  tbat  prcfgil;  (b«  mQtbp^  Qf  a^mitusfonog 
]u9tkM  ;  tbe  distribution  of  land4»  a^4  tb^ir  cvitiTation ; 
^b«  nr^tiom  tb<it  6oinpo«e  tb^  colony,  and  w)(ci  ar^  ibe  i^ost 
untD^rous ;  If  un4  «  fniiitary  go^ernm^nt,  bow  kip^  tba(  i« 
|9  <l9iitif}g«  {  i^nd  wbat  fcot  in  religious  i^ff^tir?  ift  tb^  n^qil 
froTfiiling.  Ifem  yoii  «dyii|9  iipo^  ibis  )4«t  ii\bj^t,  r«* 
tmialkr  4^  U  mod^mU'  I  luppo^o  tb»  Governqr  baf  tome 
liorl  «f  «o«n«il,  and  4)1^0)4  W  gM  ^  ^W^W  "^V^^  it  >« 
9ompoM  ol  Tb«  4pi|tb9fi9  9p1<nM«^  ^U^  ^  ooi^qemvd  in 
tbi«  «9ttUya?nU  V^d  1|«^q  prol);^bly  ^^nt  ippifl  n>Vi9  m^P  Mi^ 
•wUt^  JTQII  witl^  tlMir  a^vi^^f  v^^  ^I^U  »  propfiv  pl'^  of 
«dniiiinr»ti9n.  7«U  mp  likawiie  wbi^t  cliqEMt«  yov  liva  ui« 
9n{l  nbat  WU  )rP4  bf  ^  tp  do  witb ;  wb9tbqf  t^  99P%^rjr  U 
1l|p«9ta)i)ptt4  ipd  ^QOd^,  or  pUio ;  if  ivqU  watqre^. 

t'l  see  ^y  a  ix)i»p  (0q«  l^«fore  ipe}  tl^^^t  ;oa  %rf  l^otw^n 
((irumUed  Aysoy  in  tb^  letter]  of  latitude ;  ia  f|\Qst  p^i^t.s  «l 
fiuropft  tbft  aiv  if  .  *  .  •  <|c£rqQ9|  bocaas^  van  ^re 
tbfUeMd  bf  tb«  proUigiom  •  •  .  ^  .  of  Norway 
^d  LspUp4  from  tbj?  p«rtU  winds.  |  ftt))  afraid  you  are 
moct  espofipd  ;  your  groat  QO^d  Qontlnont  to  tUe  nortb  may 
•  ,  *  •  some  »fvei«  pffeqts  upon  you.  Direct  tp  019 
•t  poor  age^t'i  .  ,  ,  If  yon  tbink  I  can  aerve  you,  or 
!>•  of  any  use,  J  .,•,.»  I  «iU  send  you  any 
Ibing  you  bate  a  mind  for^  ^bop  •  •  •  diroctions  to 
bvra  it  aenl»  for  I  eippQt  .  .  .  tp  gn  aUrpad  for 
sngbt  or  ten  montbs  ;  do  not  lot  tbf  .  .  .  .  pre- 
vtnt  you  fconx  writing.  X  let  out  f^r  J^ondun  next 
.  .  .  if  it  is  allowed,  sball  bo  In  l^ss  tban  <orry  days 
, .  .  ,  .  MoU»  in  Lon»in§,  where  I  pr^poip  to  p<kss 
Uw  wintart  you  will  pasily  jsueis  my  aim  in  tbat.  1  intend 
to  rambW  in  tb*  samoier  nlong  Ihf  U.\\\a9  into  9«iU?rUod, 
and  baob  thronsb  Fcante  aad  tbe  N<)tberlands,  f^nd  psrbaps 
morv.  I  bope  you  baTO  «  gopd  provision  of  books,  Aucber- 
Ibrd  baa  published  his ;  and  tbero  is  a  f  r«n«b(u.in  bas  told 
9M  Daoyezcollent  truths,  iq  twofoiumesantiilpd, '  L' Esprit 
del  Lois.'  [Montesqieu.]  It  is  a  pieoe  of  writing  tbat 
would  bo  of  great  oao  vbere  yott  art.  Will  yoa  bai a  bim  ? 
'*  Tell  Corow^Uts  tbat  I  tbsnk..bira  for  m-ibing  qm  a 
IJooteoant- Colonel  (wbicb.  bjF-tbe-by,  yoa  did  net  take 
ibe  loast  notice  of);  if  I  was  to  vise  by  bis  merit,  as  upon 
this  oecasion,  I  should  soon  be  at  the  top  of  the  list.  He 
pffonisod  to  wf  ico  to  aooM  of  vt»,  bnt  has  not ;  tbey  are  not 
tbo  loss  atdeas  for  bis  paosperity;  aad  tbe  wbqla  oorps 
«oite§  in  one  oomnion  wish  for  hi|  welfaro  and  sucoess. 
JPfay  toll  him  sp,  as  yon  mi^  do  it  safely. 

Yimw  old  oopps  oomoa  back  irpm  Gibraltav  next  nm- 
Do  yoo  know  tbat  0««»«-  hai  got  »  eompany  OTsr 
by  B-»^*B  death  f  I  will  comspood  constantly 
mUh  yM  is  wbatover  past  of  tho  world  wo  happen  to  be 
Ihiowa,  priTlded  yon  do  Mfc  fiurot  mo^  by  «igkwt>  to  lent e 

^^m  vPWN^^R  ^^  W  Ji^  w^F  Wv  ^iMiB  ^^^^P  ^^9w  ^W^w  •"  ^w^^^^wvV  vHW  ^ 
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rfNMvVnnff  «f  pi^iii  pib^p  a«  Ut^)i  n  I  <mlifi  ^^M»  mi 

as  I  bppa  yop  do*  Tbp  old  QonYrnl  [^is  h^ot],  you^ 
firi«nd.  presertfs  l^is  bopUb,  nnd  Is  -  >  %  ,  •  (iphM 
often  wished  tq  havo  you  ag^io  in  \\\«  rfgirivppt*  F^rewoll  I 
I  am,  most  aflfeptionatoija  iny  dear  llicksop, 

•*  Tour  faithfnl  friapd, 

"  J.  Ww*n, 


«< 
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LETTER  THIRP. 
••Old  Darlington  Street,  March  10,  1751. 
**  Dear  Ulckson,— I  writ  to  you  nix  or  eight  months  ago; 
but  as  yon  took  no  notice  of  my  letter,  I  conclude  you  did 
not  receive  it;  nay,  I'm  almost  sure  you  did  not  receirp 
it,  because  I  ask*d  a  favour  of  yon  which  I  think  yon  would 
|iot  have  refused  mp.  I  desired  you  to  inform  mo  of  the 
condition  of  your  ne^  colony  [Nova  Scoti-i],  (which  I  have 
much  at  be^^n),  and  was  not  n  little  curiov|s  to  know  yott|r 
p(&rticular  pmployment  pnd  ips^nner  of  living.  Though  I 
have  (fepi  to  s^y  to  yoq,  I  oan't  apeak  i(  just  now,  for  I'm 
cpnfln'd  in  point  of  time :  hn^  as  I  bayo  the  snnie  ro^nrd 
nnd  frienilship  for  yQu  th^t  I  always  had,  I  have  the  samn 
desire  to  cultivate  our  good  understanding.  )Vrito  to  me, 
then,  and  f'^rget  nothing  that  you  hna^ipe  can  give  mo 
tight  into  your  nffair.*.  J  am  gning  to  Scotland  in  ten  days ; 
your  agent  will  forw^trJ  n  l^'tter  to  m®  there. 

••  The  young  gentleman  who  deliver?  ipy  letter  has 
serred  in  the  regiment  tritb  me.  Want  pf  precaution,  and 
not  Wnqt  of  honesty,  obliges  him  tp  loave  ft.  Ton^H  learn 
his  story  from  Cprnwallis.  J  desire  yoM  to  countenance 
and  assist  him  a  littlOr  an4  ^  bope  you'll  not  think  an^  ser- 
vices that  you  may  dp  him  thrpwn  away.  May  yon  b^ 
healthy  im^  happy.  I  shall  always  wish  it  with  ffreat  truth. 
I  am,  dear  Uickspn, 

"  Tour  aflToctipnate  iiriend, 

•*J.  TTpLri." 

[This  letter  has  a  marking  on  it-^"  a&swerqd  334 

July,  175."] 


LETTER  FOUaTII. 
[Of  eleven  pages  in  length.]    . 

'« Banff.  PcbJuQP.  17$1. 
"  My  dear  Friend, «— I  am  prtparod  to  assist  ypu  in  yony 
apology  whenoYor  yon  think  it  peifttiiite  ;  but  I  dfsire  yo^ 
will  never  assign  that  as  a  reason  for  ppt  writing,  whicl)| 
in  my  optnipn,  should  prompt  ypu  fqr  ic  Atti^ments  bo- 
tweon  men  of  certain  pbanactera  do  goacEally  arise  from 
spmothing  alikn  in  their  naturps,  pnd  sbpuld  never  fall  from 
a  certain  degree  of  firmness,  that  makes  them  tlie  same  all 
the  world  over,  and  incapable  of  any  diminutipp.  X  have 
(as  you  justly  aeknowkdge)  a  pprsevowipo  in  frinndship^ 
tbat  time,  nnr  dist^noi^  nor  oirQurostance,  oan  <i|sfeat — nay, 
even  neglect  nan  hardly  o^nquer  it ;  and  ypu  are  jnst  as  warm« 
and  as  near  me,  in  Nprth  America,  as  ypu  would  hs  upon 
tho  spot*  I  writ  to  ypu  lately  from  London,  and  sent  my 
letter  hy  one  tbat  I  recommended  to  you  (or  opuntenanpp. 
I  hope  wliat  has  bp(%llfn  him  will  be  as  a  ibield  against 
aeotdonts  of  that  tort  for  tho  ftttui*f .  When  I  writ  that 
letter,  your  poor  fripo4  was  in  the  utmost  distress  [dpsoriboa 
his  illnei!>] ;  otherwise  yon  should  iiave  ba4  more  pf  mp.  It 
is  not  an  hour  since  I  rpoejrtd  yppr  latter.  J  shall  answer  a)l 
tbe  parts  of  it  os  they  aton4  in  tbf  ir  prdor ;  a^d  yf  n  ^p  I  lofo 
no  timo,  bpotuie  in  n  ntaoW  nnd  solitary  pnrl  pT  the  glpbo.' 
<  (Baiiff  to  idL]*    I  flfMB  fiptmRop  ^%  infipitp  «itl4n«* 
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tion  there  !•  in  the  only  one  wnj  that  it  open  to  oomnrani- 
CAte  oar  thoughts,  and  express  that  truly  unalterable  se- 
renity of  aflfectioo  that  is  found  amon;  friends,  and  nowhere 
else.  I  conceiTe  it  no  less  cooifortnble  to  jou.  I  believe 
that  no  man  can  hare  a  sincerer  regard  far  you  than  my- 
self, nor  can  any  man  wish  to  serre  and  asjist  you  with 
more  ardour ;  and  the  disappointment  you  speak  of  affects 
me  greatly,  nnd  the  more,  as  I  hare  been  told  that  you 
lived  with  Gornwallis,  and,  consequently,  had  some  em* 
ployment  near  him,  that  mutt  be  ere  iitnhle  and  profitable, 
which  I  imagined  you  filled,  with  all  ihj  integrity,  diligence, 
and  skill,  that  I  know  yon  possessed  of.  I  cannot 
otherwise  account  for  the  preference  given  to  Mr.  — ^ 
than  that  there  has  been  an  early  promise,  or  some  prevail- 
ing recommendations  from  England  that  Comwallls  could 
not  resist,  llowerer,  if  I  was  Governor,  methinks  I 
should  choose  about  my  person  some  experience,  and  mili- 
tary ability!  as  requisite  in  the  affairs  of  anew  oolony  (situ- 
ated as  yours  is)  as  any  branch  of  knowledge  whatever. 
This  disappointment  is  followed  by  a  resolution  in  you  that 
I  aj  prove  of  greatly,  became  it  will  release  you  from  a  life 
that  cannot  but  be  disagreeable,  and  place  you  where  you 
will  be  well  received.  But  I  take  it  to  be  a  thing  much 
easier  conoeived  than  effected ;  for  though  I  grant  that 
....  is  a  beast,  and  fit  only  to  hunt  the  wildest  of 
all  the  wild  Indians,  yet,  his  consent  to  the  ohange,  I 
doubt*  would  be  very  diffiault  to  obtain,  though  everything 
else  went  smoothly  on,  and  you  know  without  it  the  matter 
retts.  You  have  done  well  to  write  my  father.  He  is  ex- 
tremely disposed  to  doyou  any  good  office,  and  shall  take  care 
to  put  him  in  mind,  and  excite  him  by  all  the  motivtss  that 
will  tca;ich  him  nearest,  to  assist  you. 

*'I  thank  you  for  partaking  with  me  in  the  sitisfaotion 
of  a  promotion.  You  found  your  expectations,  from  my  future 
fortune,  upon  the  best  grounds,  my  love  and  thorough  sens^ 
of  your  worth  -,  but  I  would  not  wish  you  should  wait  for 
my  power.  1  should  blush  to  see  myself  in  the  capacity. 
Take  my  inclinations  and  good  wishes  in  the  meantime, 
and  believe  that  whatever  falls  to  my  share  you  will  have  a 
demand  upon.  If  you  look  round  and  see  my  powerful 
rivals  and  competitors,  examine  who  and  what  they  are  ; 
we  must  both  think  that  a  little  moderation  in  our  views  is 
very  becoming,  and  very  consistent  with  my  situation.  I 
believe  you  are  of  opinion  with  me,  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
fortune  has  fallen  to  my  share  already.     I'll  tell  you  only 

one  instance.    M 1  and  the  then  Major  of  your  present 

regiment,  were  people  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  Lieutenant- 
ColoneU,  and  I  for  Major,  M started  first,  I  fol- 
lowed. Ac 

*' You  have  given  me  a  Tery  satisfactory  aooount  of  the 
•ettlement,  as  far  as  you  have  obserred,  or  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire.  Till  your  letter  came,  I  understood  that 
vre  were  lords  and  proprietors  of  the  north  coast  of  Fundy 
Bay— for  there's  a  vast  tract  of  country  between  that  and 
the  river  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  appears  to  me  that  Acadia 
[Nova  Scotia]  is  near  an  island,  and  the  spot  wheHyou  are, 
a  very  narrow  space  between  the  Gulf  and  Bay.  If  so,  I 
conclude  your  post  will  be  greatly  improved  ;  and,  instead 
of  the  shallow  works  that  you  describe,  something  subsUn- 
tial  will  be  ereoted,  capable  of  containing  a  large  garrison, 
with  inhabitanU  trained  to  arms,  in  expecUtion  of  future 
wars  with  Franoe,  when  I  foresee  great  attempts  to  be  made 
in  your  neighbourhood.  When  I  say  this,  I  mean  in  North 
America.    I  hope  it  ii  true  what  is  mentioned  in  the  new>- 


papersy  that  a  strong  naval  armament  is  pr«|iuiflg  lor  yanr 
assistance.    I  wish  they  would  increase  your  regiment  with 
drtStM   from  the  troops  here.      I  cooll  send  yea  mom 
very  good  little  soldiers.     If  our  proposal  is  a  good  one,  I 
will  shorten  the  work,  and  lessen  the  expense.    The  pre- 
sent schemes  of  economy  [alluding  to  the  Dl-consideied 
views  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  administration]  are  de- 
structive of  great  undertakings,  narrow  la  the  views,  and 
ruinous  in  the  coasequenoe.     I  was  in  the  Iloase  of  Com- 
mons this  winter,  when  great  sums  of  money  were  proposed 
for  you,  and  granted  readily  enough,  but  nothing  siid  of 
any  increase  of  troops.     Mr.  Pelham  [Secretary  of  State] 
spoke  rtry  faintly  upon  the   subject ;    wished  geallemen 
would  well  weigh  the  importance  of  these  uodertakin^t, 
before  they  offered  them  for  public  approbation,  aud  seemed 
to  intimate  that  it  m'gbt  probably  prodace  a  quarrel  with 
our  everlasting  irroconcileablo  adversary;  this  I  took  tobes 
bad  prognoatick ;  a  Mmister  cooUn  so  great  an  affair,  it  h 
enough  to  freeze  up  the  whole !  but  perh\p«   there  migbt 
be  a  concealed  manoeuvre  nnder  these  appearances,  a.*,  in 
case  of  accidents,  '  lam  not  to  blame,'  *  I  was  forced  to 
carry  it  on,'  and  so  forth  ;  in  the  meantime.   I  hope  they 
are  vigorous  in  supportbg  our  claims.     The  country  is  io 
all  shapes  better  than  we  imagined  it,  and  the  climtte  less 
severe ;  the  extent  of  our  territory,  perhaps,  won*t  take  a 
vast  deal  of  time  to  clear ;  the  woods  you  speak  of  are,  I 
suppose,  to  the  west  of  Sheganeoto,  and  within  the  IiAits 
that  the  French  ascribe  for  thom^ves,  and  usiirp.    Yoars 
is  now  the  dirtiest,  as  well  as  the  most  iosignifieant  and 
cnpleaaant  branch  of  military  operation  ;  no  room  fbr  con- 
n^o  and  skill  to  exert  itself,  no  hope  of  ending  U  by  a  d^ 
cisive  blow,  and  a  perpatual  danger  of  assassination  ;  these 
circumstanoes  discourage  the  firmest  minds.     Brave  mea, 
when  they  see  the  least  room  for  conquest,  think  it  easy, 
and  generally  make  it  so ;  but  they  grow  impatient  with 
perpetual  disadvantages.     I  think    •     .     •     •     is  a  tos^ ; 
his  loggerhead  was  fit  enough  for  these  kind  of  expeditfooi, 
and  would  save  much  fatigue  to  better  men.    I  should  ia»- 
gine  that  two  or  three  independent  Uigbland  companies 
might  be  of  use ;  they  are  hardy,  intrepid,  aocuitomed  to 

a  rough  country,  and 

here  in  the  midst  of  Popery  and  Jacobitism,  sor .vended 
on  overy  side  as  I  am  with  this  itchy  raoe.  I  don't  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  the  wooden  fores  at  Halifax.  I 
have  a  poor  conceit  of  wooden  fortiflcationa.  and  woaid 
wish  to  have  them  chinged  for  a  rampart  of  earth,  tbs 
rest  in  time  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  great  attention  that 
must  be  given  at  first  to  building  the  habitations  and  oieariaf 
thegrouni  about  the  town,  left  uo  interval  for  other  work ; 
but  I  hope  to  hear,  io  your  next  letter,  that  our  principal  etty 
( Halifax }  is  considerably  improved  in  strength.  Yon,  gentle- 
men, too,  with  your  parapet  three  or  four  feet  thick, 
that  a  heavy  shower  would  disisolve,  you  ought  to  ioeraiss 
it,  and  put  yourselves  into  a  state  of  security.  'You  a,**- 
pear  to  be  the  barrier  and  bulwark  of  our  settlement*  oa 
the  land,  and  should  be  lodged  in  a  sufficient  fortress,  sad 
with  an  eye  to  enterprise.  I  understand,  by  your  ac- 
count, that  the  post  you  occupy  is  at  a  rery  small  distaaes 
from  the  end  of  the  Bay;  and  should  be  glad  to  know  hew 
far  that  is  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law* 
rence,  or  from  what  (in  the  map)  appears  to  be  a  lake,  or 
harbour  communicating  with  thit  Gulf.  I  rejoice  moek 
that  you  commanded  that  detachment  with  wh'ch  year 
Lieutenant-Colonel  marched  ;  the  Indiaai  might  hkyi  hmi 
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wmfkgB,  In  thai  Oftse  you  would  hnTe  oyercome  them  in 
hattle  nnder  the  eye  of  your  chief ;  as  it  wai,  he  taw  you 
well  disposed  to  fight — perhaps  I  am  talking  at  random, 
but  it  is  conformable  to  the  idea  I  have  of  this  Colonel 
Lawrence,  whose  name  we  often  see  in  the  papors.  I  sup> 
pose  him  to  be  amongst  the  first  ofiicers  of  the  expedition, 
high-minded  himself,  and  a  judge  of  it  in  others  ;  his  ready 
march  to  the  enemy  marks  the  fir^t,  and  his  being  the 
bead  of  your  undertaking  giVes  one  an  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment, if  'tis  to  his  adrantnge.  I  desire  you  to  let  me 
have  bis  character  at  full  length  ;  perhaps  there*s  a  strong 
mixture,  as  it  generally  happens  in  ardent  men — in  that 
oise  let's  hare  the  best  fully,  and  the  other  slightly  touched. 
I  am  mighty  sorry  thit  you  are  not  so  linked  in  with  some 
of  your  brethren  as  to  form  an  intimacy  and  confidence  ; 
wilhont  it,  the  world  is  a  solitude,  and  what  must  your 
part  of  it  be  f  I  pity  you  very  heartily,  for  I  am  sure  you 
are  very  ready  to  mingle  with  a  good  disposition.  'Tis 
doubly  a  misfortune  to  be  banished  without  the  relief  of 
books,  or  possibility  of  reading  ;  the  only  amends  that  can 
be  male  to  us  that  are  seqnoatored  in  the  lonely  and  me- 
lancholy spots,  is  that  wo  can  fill  up  part  of  our  time  with 
study.  When  I  nm  in  Scotland  I  look  upon  myself  as  an 
exile — with  respect  to  tho  inhabitants  T  am  so,  for  I  dis- 
like *em  much  ;  'tis  then  I  pick  up  my  best  store,  and  try 
to  help  an  indifferent  education,  and  slow  faculties,  and  I 
can  say  that  I  have  really  acquired  more  knowledge  that 
way,  than  in  all  my  former  lire.  1  would,  by  all  means, 
hnve  you  get  homo  before  the  next  winter,  but  I  don't  ap- 
prove  in  the  Icas^  of  the  resolution  you  seem  to  have  taken, 
rather  than  continue  in  Ihnt  8er?ice.  Do  every  thing  in 
your  power  to  change,  but  don't  leave  the  army,  as  you 
must,  when  you  go  upon  half-pay.  If  there's  any  female 
in  the  case,  any  reasonable  scheme  for  marriage,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  ;  that  knocks  down  all  my  arguments  ;  they 
have  other  sorts  of  passions  to  support  them.  In  reality, 
the  most  I  can  offer  (were  you  unbiassed)  would  not  amount 
to  weighty  matter,  for  I  see  no  early  appearance  wherovn 
to  mould  a  bait  for  your  ambition  ;  yet  I  cannot  consent 
to  your  leaving  us  entirely,  in  the  hopes  of  fairer  dnys.  If 
I  did  not  love  you  personally,  and  wish  year  happiness  very 
heartily,  I  should  advise  you  to  stay  where  you  are,  and 
would  say  yon  ought  to  be  kept  there;  and  give,  as  a  reason 
for  snying  so,  that  I  do  think  the  infancy  of  a  colony  has 
need  of  able  hands,  civil  and  military,  to  sustain  it,  and  I 
should  be  for  sacrificing  you  and  all  the  men  of  worth,  to 
the  general  good.  You  9peak  of  a  Mr  B  ,  the  engi- 
neer ;  pray,  say  a  word  or  two  of  his  capacity,  and  tell 
me  if  there  are  amongst  you  any  connoisseurs  in  that  busi- 
ness. 

"Istbe  Island  of  St.  John  in  tho  possession  of  the 
French,  or  do  we  occupy  it  ?  It  would  be  unpardonable  in 
mo  if  I  omitted  to  send  you  intelligence  of  what  is  stirring 
amongst  us ;  I  mean  if  I  kept  from  you  any  thing  that 
oomes  to  my  knowledge,  but  in  truth  we  are  here  almost 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  public  tranuotions  as  can  be 
conceived  ;  however,  I  picked  up  some  account  of  the  Act 
for  settling  the  Regency,  and  as,  perhaps,  you  have  not 
seen  it.  it  will  be  well  worth  your  perusal,  it  is  a  subject  of 
DO  small  importance — as  follows  : — That  the  Princess  of 
Wales  [mother  of  the  future  George  the  Third,  then  a 
minor],  is  to  be  guardian  of  tho  Prince  of  Wales  [George 
Third,  whoee  father,  Frederick,  was  dead],  or  any  other 
of  b«r  children  who  shall  bo  hein  to  tho  Crown^  ond  also 


sole  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  in  oase  of  the  King's  demise, 
[old  George  Seoond]  before  any  of  them  arrive  at  the  age 
of  18  [then  follows  the  analysis  of  the  statute].  I  believe 
you'll  think,  as  most  people  seem  to  do,  that  the  act  is  ju- 
dicious and  well-timed,  and  the  lupreme  power  properly 
limited. 

'*  Three  hrge  ships  of  war  (Guard  ships)  are  sailed  with 
the  Scotch  Fusileers  and  Conway's  regiments  to  relieve 
the  Kind's  and  Skelton's.  and  they,  as  we  hear,  are  to 
march  directly  into  Scotland,  which,  by-the-by,  is  a  litilo 
out  of  the  way,  to  carry  them  from  the  hottest  immediately 
to  the  coldest  part  of  the  King's  dominions;  if  they  come, 
our  regiment  goes  to  Inverness,  where  I  shall  remain  all 
the  winter;  if  one  only  comes,  or  neither,  I  goto  Aberdeen. 

L  and  D are  both  in  England,  tho  former 

had  been  dangerously  ill.  Is  a  little  recovered.  D too, 

has  been  out  of  order,  and  is  gone  to  Bristol  for  health. 

'*  I  am  not  ture  whether  I  mentioned  it  or  not  in  my 
last  letter,  but  as  it  is  great  grief  to  me,  I  will  hax:ini  the 
repetition  to  tell  it  you.  I  got  powerful  people  to  ask  the 
Duke  [Cumberland]  no  le^s  than  thrse  times,  for  leave  to 
go  abrosd,  and  he  absolutely  refused  me  that  necessary  in- 
dulgence: this  I  consider  as  a  very  unlucky  incident,  and 
very  diseourajving;  moreover,  he  accompanied  hi*  denial 
with  a  speech  that  leaves  no  hopes — that  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  was  an  officer  of  too  high  a  rank  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  his  regiment  for  any  considerable  time— this  is  a 
dreadful  mistake,  and  if  obstinately  purnaod,  will  disgust  a 
number  of  good  intent lonn,  and  preserve  that  prevailing 
ignorance  of  military  affairs  that  has  been  so  fatal  to  us  in 
ail  our  undei  takings,  and  will  be  for  ever  so,  unless  other 
measures  are  pursued.  We  fiiU  every  day  lower  and  lowar 
from  our  real  characters,  and  are  so  totally  encaged  in 
everything  that  is  minute  and  tr  fling,  that  one  would  almoH 
imagine  the  idea  of  war  was  extinguished  amongst  us;  they 
will  hardly  allow  us  to  reooliect  the  little  serrioe  we  have 
seen;  that  is  to  say,  the  merit  of  things  sceui  to  return 
into  their  old  channel,  and  he  is  the  brightest  in  his  pro- 
fession that  is  the  most  impertinent,  talks  loudest,  and 
knows  least.  I  repeat  it  sgniu  to  you  that  poor  P 
left  this  rfgiment  with  the  approbation  of  all  his  brethren, 
and  with  the  reputation  of  honesty  and  upright  behaviour— 
it  will  be  a  charitable  thing  to  do  him  any  good  oflice. 

"  I  went  to  London  in  November,  and  came  back  by  the 
middle  of  April 

"My  father  has  offered  money  for  the  prettiest-situated 
bouse  in  England,  and  I  believe  he  will  have  it  for  about 
£3,000.  h  is  a  great  sum  to  be  so  employed;  but  as  it 
procures  him  the  pleasure  he  likes,  and  a  fine  air,  it  is  well 
laid  out;  it  looks  as  if  he  intended  to  sell  or  let  bis  house. 
[a  few  words  crumbled  away]  since  the  other  is  upon  Black 
Heath,  the  new  bridge  ....  bis  tray  easily  to  8t. 
James's,  which  it  will  be. 

•  'I  will  write  to  L to  send  you  some  porter  and  the 

books hear  you  making  excuses  for  imagin- 
ary trouble.  I  will  ....  hogshead  of  elaret  from 
Ireland  to  Gibraltar  (though  I  was  mys  .  •  .  You 
cannot  do  mo  a  greater  pleaturo  than  by  pointing  .  .  . 
mo  a  wny  to  relieve  you,  though  ever  so  ioooosidcrable. 
Write  to  me  by  the  first  opportunity,  and  believe  me,  dear 
Rickson,  ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

••J.  W." 

[Indorsed— * 'Answered  6th  November,  1751,  by  tho 
Torrlogton."] 
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IBTTBK  PIFTHi 
All  itiiarral  nf  three  y«arii»      His  friend  tra% 
iioir  Btitio&ed  at  Fdri  Aaguitof^  Inv^lrneH-ftliin?. 
"Dmt  Eloktoto^^I  ^NA  obliged  U  aov^m^r  Xrapaail 

rcjoicM  muoh  in  /owr^pBes^nt  titattUon,  j^  I  Uiiok  fon  wttl 
iMlfco  ^MMtiMf  «<iil  yoM  A«|«liiiiiunM  ftwy  mmI  liit)p; 
Whaiww  ^  ftM.  rhM  dtttcfUmir  tufd  fvd  ihtMi^d  «• 
^Mtd;  l«t  «ti^  <k0(rt  y^a  «»  ptt^  M  good  n  hmoIt^  iMb 
<^Ql^k  ete«Mhm,  imd  tell  Me  lioir  H  AiMt  with  jrod  ill  thtt 
remote  qtmrt^.  I  ndtofh)  the  f ootfavM  bf  Pit>f idehM  Hi 
tb$%  onb  tftihjg:  (AmottgBt  tho!2lta/lid<B  thjlt  at«  Wdithy  or  admi- 
ration), that,  in  «bat\»ter  feitaatioh  a  mnn  happens  to  be 
phieed,  the  mi&d  ie  to  ftumed  that  it  w^tk%  itaelf  out  some 
beoupatbo^  aftd  ftadj  lonMthiug  or  other  to  mklie  a  piea^nns 
df;  mpposins  thai  tio  di»UiBt  object  haa  taken  Yloietui}' 
hold  of  one**  aHbeUotie*  or  that  wo  ore  aoreaeoaalily  bent 
upon  eouie  abient  iin«|Si»ed  satlkfiMthm*  TMpMui  khinka 
he  ia  nfrt  ^PVT  ^  halriag  yo«  iKtIi  Uai,  and  I  tkink  eo 
too.  Pray,  fefiwdo]r«tttiitokipoathAttiatcbf  e  anHwtet 
kbrt  of  lilb  do  ^foa  leadf 

"  I  shall  bo.  here  a  moMfo  «r  »fx  ^eki  lon^^,  wHMti 
wMoh  tftti«  I  hope  to  leara  govi  thlitTg«  »f  70^  from  jrtaf- 
tetf.    I  beartity  tHth  yoa  irell.    f  ai*,  Miy  dearlHeiid, 
'^  Tonr  aflbetionate  and  falthfbl  (ii?f-roTit^ 

*' Jambs  WoiHb. 
"Eaeter^  9th  Dfoember,  17^4. 


(* 


LETTER  SIXTfl. 
Bit  fcteod  ivai  itill  at  Fort  Ajngufetua,     . 

'*  My  de^v  Friead^^slnat  aa  I  reeeivwl  your  latter^  Mie 
dftnh  iMkt  to  ttnkf,  and  W4  faaro  ^eon  in  «  teatia  «f«r 
•idee.  Now  thai  it  is  beeba*  a  ikila  oab*  ai||«fn,  I  m^\ 
gMher  my  wiia  to^har,  and  ooMeet  my  frioHily  aemfweft^ 
(a littlo dtepei«el  #flh  Hui  wm6^  \Mp)t  to  ktunm-  H. 
Be  80  good,  fortke  tinliB  10  #>«»>  M  fresntiie  iHth  y«m>- 
setf  tbM  yon  ta^  a  \A^  H  o<^rwiponi  w4«h  tb*  iHrfaeneter 
yon  'pfeaee,  amd  a«  ofbeM;  nfti  bet»etmaded  tlHtt  yon  OaiMot 
do  irie  h  gfrt^flter  pleaent«  than  by  wrMng  to  mo.  I  want  to 
pvrsnade  yote  Chat  aeiiheir  time,  nor  distance,  nor  diferoht 
fortunes,  either  hits,  Or  erer  Will,  make  Mm  least  atidration 
in  mj  afflMtioa  toward!  yovr  little  pereon  ;  and  that,  iii«lt 
probability,  I  sbaU  die  as  mueb  yoar  friond  a«  I  hate  lived) 
wUeilier  at  Hbn  «nd  of  one  or  t^mAy  yaars,  of  wkieh  dis* 
posiiioa  la  me,  if  I  had  opportnaUy  to  oODvinoO  yon»  yea 
thoald  hafe  aaflNrient  pioot  Xbettgh  I  know  kow  «M^n* 
aUo  todtkilotofihiem  mMi  yonkrev  fefe  I  dkaU  not  arflww 
yen  ^ita  m  tanoh  'ment  ntn  i  ^oaM  to  another  ik  your 
situaftittu  'fho  rstaombiwioe  of  Nofa  9etnM  rimkea  f%rt 
AOfCisttts  k  paradlBe;  yonr  enflbrfn^  there  w!llt)o  ho  small 
aid  to  yo«ir  ooift^ntmenr^  for  nothhi^  ean  weH  happen  ol 
grei^ter  trisl  than  what  you  have  already  orercefno. 

«•  Since  I  began  roy  letter  to  yon,  yesterday,  tliere'A  k 
itesh  and  a  lond  report  of  war.  More  sh^  are  ordered  to 
be  fntad  out ;  and  wo  must  ^Xpeet  further  prepamtSons» 
auHed  to  the  <gre«tneS8  of  the  occasioa.  You  in  ilie  north 
"Will  be  now  and  then  ahtrihol.  Such  a  auooeMion  of  errorst 
and  sock  a  stMiift  bf  ill  behsf^ioor  iA  the  last  Sbdtok  war 
[the  T«kelRoti  of  Vft5]  -6fd  pK)d«ee,  ean  kardly,  I  telrere. 
ko  m«l<^«4  in  history.  Ovr  fivttlTO  hnnali  «wilt)  I  hope,  1)b 
flUed  with  more  stirring  strata. 

**'^hat  if  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  bad  been  under  this 
4MsN<ornpnflltelit»  Mkolnto  kmn  (yontketfte  Inttsnoe), 
would  not  they  baTo  fonnd  meaiu  to  itide  thk  MkHHm  InlU 


k'rtk  ?  and  might  not  they  hare  acted  mort  Uksisl&ntHi 
good  sabjeets  than  it  appears  they  did  ?  What  vsqU  Un 
been  the  eflbccs  of  a  sudden  march  into  the  middle  of  Unt  tlis 
who  were  the  first  to  more  f  What  might  hare  Un  dooi 
by  means  of  hostafes  of  wires  and  children,  or  the  chi<6 
themselres  ?  How  easy  a  small  body,  united,  prere&ti  thi 
jaaetion  of  distant  corps ;  and  how  farourablo  the  ooontrf 
where  you  oro  for  suck  a  manmorre  if  nothwithiUod* 
ing  all  precaations  they  get  together,  a  body  of  troopi 
may  make  a  diversion,  by  laying  wasto  a  country  tlut  tbi 
mule  {tihabitants  bare  lefY,  to  prosecato  rebeUiooi  lobemM, 
£Iow  aoon  must  they  return  to  the  defence  of  their  property 
-^-eooh  as  it  is— their  wires,  their  children,  their  hoasei, 
aad  tkeir  cattto  ? 

"  Uctt  abore  all,  the  secret,  sudden  atght-msrch  lots 
Che  midat  of  them  ;  great  patrols  of  50,  69,  or  100  sMn 
eaeht  to  terrify  thorn ;  letters  to  the  chiefa,  threateoia; 
AtlB  and  award,  and  certain  destruction  if  they  dare  to  ttlr; 
movements  tlut  seem  mysterious,  to  keep  the  00007*1 
attention  apoa  you,  and  their  fears  awake ;  tbeso  and  the 
like,  which  your  eKperiecce,  reading,  and  good  sense  vould 
point  ottti  are  means  to  prevent  mischief. 

"  If  one  was  to  ask  what  preparations  were  made  (or  ibs 
defcnoe  «f  the  forts  ?  I  believe  they  would  be  foaod  Ye7 
iastflkiont.  Thero  are  some  things  that  aro  absolotel;  nccM- 
Ssary  Ibr  an  <^8tinato  resistance— and  snah  there  alwaji 
siiDuid  h9  agahist  rebels— as  tools,  fascmc^  turf  or  sodf, 
arms  fat  the  breaeh  (long  apontooOs  or  kalberdi),  paU* 
sftdes  ianimernUe  (  whole  trees,  converted  into  that  d«^ 
stuck  in*  tke  ditch,  to  hinder  an  assnulC  l^o  one  of  the« 
firtieicn  wac  thou^t  oC  either  at  Tort  Augustus  or  Fort 
Georgo ;  and,  in  ehor^  nothing  was  thought  of  but  ho«  10 
•eseai^  fren  an  eoeniy  most  worthy  of  contempt.  Out 
vigorous  sortie  would  have  raised  t)io  sie^'of  Fort  Ai* 
Justus ;  100  men  would  have  nalUd  up  thi  l)aiteryi  or 
enrHed  tho  artillery  into  the  castle. 

*'£  wi«li  yon  may  be  besieged  in  tlio  snine  mtoner;  yoa 
wifl  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  robellicn.  and  Ibiltlkelrarmiifl 
ike  drst  attempt;  Zm  Mu$tiurf  dc  QuUe  u  40id  Iret  asI 
tow^riei  If  tkenTs  war,  l  hope' the  Gretfteral  In  the  North 
wiH  not  disperse  the  troops  by  smoU  |>artlcs,  9k  ku  bees 
practised  kitherco  {  bat  rather  make  choiee  of  nertaia  gosd 
stotioas  for  bodies  tlutt  can  defend  tkomadves,  or  fores 
their  #af  hnmo  (to  tho  forts)  if  oOcasioa  require  it  At 
Lagr^ah  Aohadrem^  for  example,  they  abould  butid  a 
siilmg  redoubt^  surrounded  with  rows  of  palisades,  sod 
treesi  oapabla  Vb  cetiitain  200  men  at  least«  This  Is  a  post  «f 
grcht  Mnportaneo,  and  abould  be  maiataiond  in  a  most  ^ 
termnned  manner,  and  the  MacPpnalds  migkt  knock  tlxir 
hoadi  against  It  to  Very  Itttfo  purpose. 

'*  Old  dot  mg  U  mmphrey,  who  Is  newly  inarried,  I  find,  w^ 
be  a  good  dfeal  econpied  at  home,  and  ibadly  no  denbi ; « 
you  must  notoYpeet  mneh  aid  from  thnt  ^imsUr;  Ikcis^i 
ottr  weak  side. 

'*  Mr.  tf*{%eviJenafae«ldltave anae^^linaAidMBk 
his  neifkbenrheod,  wMh  Orde»A  to  .  •  '•  Sf  tkiy 
lAew  the  least  eyv^itoin  of  rebeUloh.  ^Im^  eai»  n  wariiti 
eribo,  and  ke  is  a  nnnning,  rosolute  fettow-  klmwif  tbrf 
shonld  be  naito^ly  watched^  oad  ike  pM^  tlM«  iMl  ^ 
well  eonntassided. 

«'  Tcapknd  wiU  havt  tdd  yoi  that  I  triad  !•  WU  kril  d 
that  fanwnattan  witk  m  teiy  sisall  detail 
4«ii%ta»t  wrd^(ki  naw  l»  tbtnld  iMatsik  mA  «M» 
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.  .  .  .  »nd  furnish  me  with  a  aui&oient  pntfxfc, 
(wilboai  waitlof  for  any  inatructiona,)  to  roarohinto  their 

TOuntry        •  it  wa^  my  reol  mtafttioo» 

Bod  I  hope  eaeh  o^ecntion  viU  be  dene  v^n  tha  ftrat  that 
roTolt,  to  teach  th«m  their  dntj^  nnd  kocp  the  Highlnods  in 
awe.  ITiey  are  a  )peol>to  btite^  gbierned  bjy  fear  than 
Iktbtir. 

•*  My  hUte  gor^lrnif  ifAk&d  to  rAfe,  *6md  tirfjb  hgfd,  bfa 
^rccl  of  riluskc-t-biiitk  t\mt  b^long^i  t6  ^s,  f^hlchho  offettid 
lo  kdfaS  u^.  We  firb  biittcU  6ootihmil!y,  ah'd  )^ave  Jfrtat 
need  of  thero ;  but»  as  I  foresee  rodcR  difficully  and  expense 
ih  itie  removal,  I  wish  h6  would  be'alo^ir  them,  or  a  p4rt, 
upon  you ;  and  Icl  ino  recoihmend  the  prnctice*  you*U  soon 
find  the  aa vantage  of  it.  Marksmen  are  nowhere  so  ne- 
oeesary  AS  in  a  mouotaloous  country;  besides,  firing  balls 
at  ohjeols  teeches  the  soldiers  to  level  inoompajably^  inakc« 
the  recruits  steady,  and  rerooTes  the  Jfoolish  apprehension 
that  seizes  young  soldiers  when  they  ftrat  lead  their  arms 
with  hiiliees.  We  fire,  first  singly,  tUen  by  filch,  i,  S,  3, 
o^  more,  then  by  riVikt,  and  lutly  by  platoons  $  aod  the 
•oldier*  see  the  effects  of  their  ihoi,  estjeoially  at  a  mAtk, 
©r  tt^n  i^Ut.  We  «hoot  obllquMJr.  ttA  in  different  tiitn- 
*ilons  of  gronni.  From  h^^ghti  do^nwaVdis,  imd  contrni7wise. 
t  use  t\rb  freed orh  to  Inehtlon  this  tO  you,  not  as  otie  pre- 
Scribing  to  another,  but  lo  a  frreiid  who  may  itcccpt  or  re- 
ject; and  because,  possibly,  it  miy  not  have  Wen  thought 
of  by  your  6oiomandcr,  and  I  liave  exporience  oi  Its  great 
ntility. 

< 

' '  I  have  not  been  in  London  all  this  winter.  If  Iha  state 
of  our  ifffairs  had  ^Mrmi^ted  it,  I  should  oertoittlf  have 
waited  9p(Hk  ypmr  iiteter*  X<m  ewuM  not  prepwee  A  thing 
mors  agreeable  to  ive;  for  I  think  I  moet  iieeesiahl)r  lore 
'All  yottr  kindred,  at  leat^  ntl  thnt  love  yoVi,  I  hofto  eiie  h^s 
%«eoTet^  tlie  hurt  eiceftBidned  bf  thai  imlneky  iUMtiOlBn^.  • 

*•  Pray  ask  Trat>.  IT  fce  knows  ati^t^iing  of  Lft/ly  Calt^^den. 
how  she  ifc  as  to  hcnhht  f6r  I  haVe  k  JiArticdto  ettecm  for 
her,  am  obliged  to  her  Tor  olTllltics  ishewh  me.  and  iht'erest 
myself  in  her  welfare.  Siio  seemed,  poor  lady,  lo  be  in  a 
Tery  ill  state  of  hcnlih  when  1  was  in  that  country. 

'*  I  could  pass  my  time  Y^rf  pleasantly  at  Fort  Augustus, 
upon  your  plan  aod  with  your  Msistaoco.  There  is  no  soli- 
tide  with  a  friend. 

I 

"  I  hope  to  hoar  from  yon  bow  and  tkeii>  tt  jein:  ineli- 
imtioA  prompts  or  your  leisure  allows;  the  ottenet  the  better. 
I  wish  you  all  manner  of  gt>od,  nnd«^m  thriy,  my  dear  Iriend, 
"  Tour  &:thfttl  and  tt1ib6tiotoate  s^rtao%, 

"J.  W. 
"  fixetcr,  7th  M.irch,  175*5. 

••  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Traj»aud  aiid  Ibe  Governor. 
*'  I  was  interrupted  in  the  Vginning  of  Ibo  letter,  and 
the  post  oamo  in  from  London  before  I  began  afi'csh.*' 


LETTER  fiEVfi^ITiL 

ikdatva^Mi  U>  CapUia  BMsm,  Ai4v^le>0ftnip  t6 
M<9or*Q^neria  Lord  G«>rge  £Mm«l«iic,  «A  Jjarur- 
ne%  Bboitltod.  A  portion  of  W(^'»  8«y  i*  t^t 
adhering  to  this  I/etter. 

^'Ify  deat  Friend,— If  t  hkd  ti6t  Ve^ti  ^11  eohTioeefi  t^ 
your  letter  that  you  needed  ndt  ihy  bon'ncil  to  ^ilidfe  yOQ» 
and  itiAi  the  steps  yon  were  tkklnj;  wtre  prnd^ut  and  ten- 
•ibl0  beyond  what  I  dould  lidvi^e,  you  should  have  hei^rfi 
from  me  Voinethrng  Vbonir;  iTbV  t^h  pMfb  'iM-vteb^V^d  yoi* 
honoor  and  well-dobig,  are  matterl  6i  tUgh  bdnlfoYh  tb  itt». 


i  a  A  torvy  th^t  t  oittteok  UkU  t6  My«itf  thh  Mrit  %f  hkf ttg 
served  yon  upon  this  bceaslon.  t  would  hHVl  dbiifl  fl  it  Ik 
hA4  \)eeh  in  iaf  po^t ;  bdt  I  kh^w  hblhlhg  of  j6\xt  tew 
*hi{>\Vjyw«nl  till  tfttohih  ft\fentloftfed  it  lo  the.  Ydtt  feW>,  \ 
belteve,  so  well  !ri  the  Di/ko^s  bt)ttildn,  that  Mt.  Y*ox  (^ftttblr 
bf  t1m«^lehAtN[  OfiAHes  Jflhi'e^)  hAd^b  «flHniny  to  <p1kAe 
y^Vi  wliefe  yb'A  do#ftt«,  klid  whlbt«,  t  ktt  ftiHy  pti^ikflisi, 
yen  will  acquit  yonrself  handsomely.  To  Htndf  Ibe  4liaMi^ 
tor  of  yoar  tSeAers^l,  to  eonMriii  to  H,  knd  i»y  ibak  oseaoe  to 
gaktHi^etlMMisadoonfiJenoe,  are  sueh  jodioiotts  measorec 
that  they  oaooot  fail  of  good  oSbols.  H  lam  aot  aaialftkbQt 
Lord  Oeorgo  is  a  very  even-tempered  niaui,  and  one  that 
will  hcaikon  to  a  reasonable  proposal.  If  the  Frenob  resent 
the  affront  put  upon  them  by  M'r.  Boscawen,  the  war  will 
eOme  bn  hot  ta.nd  sA<ld^nl  And  th«f  will  eertiinly  bav6  an 
«ye  to  tlie  HightatiUs.  Theilr  fH^ids  And  allies  in  that 
country  were  of  great  use  to  Hkem  ih  the  last  war.  Thftt 
famous  divertfion  cost  ns  great  snms  of  money  aod  many 
lives,  and  left  pais  has  to  Saxe's  mercy,  t  am  muoh  of 
your  opinion,  that,  withont  a  considerable  aid  of  foreigb 
troops,  the  Highlanders  will  never  stir.  I  believe  their  re- 
seAiments  are  surong.  and  the  spirit  of  reveo^  pievalent 
amongst  them ;  but  the  risk  is  too  great  without  beV »  li*>^' 
ever*  we  ought  to  be  eautious  a<wl  vigilant.  Wo  ought  16 
have  gpo4  atoieof.meal  in  the  forts  to  feed  tha  troops  ia 
the  winter,  in  case  they  be  wanted  ;  plenty  of  iotrenehing 
tools  and  hatclieis,  fur  making  redoubts^  and  cutting  pali- 
sades, ^c;  and  we  should  be  cautious  not  to  expose  the 
troops  in  small  parties,  dispersed  through  the  tligblands, 
when  there  is  the  least  apprehension  of  a  commotion;  a 
few  well-chosen  posts  in  the  middle  of  those  okns  that  are  the 
likeliest  to  rebel,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  intreneh  and  do- 
fend  tbemselTcs^  and  with  positive  orders  nerer  to  sur- 
cvfider  to  the  Ilighknders  (thoagh  ever  so  numeroos),  but 
either  to  iwsist  in  thrh*  posts  till  relieved*  or  fores  their  waf 
through  to  the  iorts,  would,  I  think,  have  lively  effects.  4. 
hmodied  eoldiero*  in  nf  nio(^  are  an  overmatnb  lor  firp 
buadredof  poor  Uighiaad  uulioe;  aod  when  th^  aco  told 
so,  14  a  proper  way » they  beliero  it  themselves. 

"  it  wlH  bo  jroor  »inwiisss  io  koow  eho  oxoot  olioBgth  of 
tfao  i«M«iinm«iid  to  iottin  imo  the  abUiliso«f  iAmv  isOd- 
ers,  (sopeeisUy  of  those  thai  ere  aUoad.  Xiiere  mo  peopto 
that  can  iofonfci  yo«L  There  ought  to  be  sn  eagioeerat  tho 
Airts  to  infftrm  the  General  of  what  will  be  wanted  f^  tbefr 
defcnee,  a'nd  to  give  directtoOs  for  the  eonstrtietioo  of  assail 
Moubts  wfaeru  the  Oeneral  pleases  io  order  them. 

**  Kobody  eon  say  what  is  to  become  of  os  m  yiet.  If 
fioops  are  sent  into  Hollanfi,  we  ezpeet  to  be  Mooogst  thto 
firtt.  Wo  ore  ^mcrtered  at  WImheeter  wed  BeiHittanniitoO ; 
tet  lonicd  om  Idt  the  essimM.  Tbo  fieot  iat  ^MMkd  et- 
{leon  ordors  io  sail  eeory  •isoor*  Vimj  ato  oo^rfouioi  kf 
9tr  B*  Uswke,  *hotee  thoodrilirals  Biof  Md  West  fm- 

idslMm.  There  afoaAioatJie4EV«aA«bips^MdeeittelHgMs» 
cbt  finest  flaet,  I  belicfve,  that  this  nation  otor  pfit  to  o«, 
and  excellently  well  manned.  The  tnaiinos  ahbssfckd  g os. 
terdsy,  to  the  number,  I  suppose,  of  about  lOOOmen  s  others 
«ill  be  taken  up  at  Plymouth  if  they  are  wanted.  Jjock land's 
wre  t3  disembark.  I  imagine  they  are  aboard  b^-  tbia  time. 
**  I  sm  distressed  about  mypoor  old  mdthei*,  who  htJ$  been 
in  m  v^ry  dangerous  way.  She  ib  the  unly  womoa  <4iat  I 
hate  any  great  ooacero  about  at  this  mdo. 

« I  lodged  with  a  Mrs.  Grant  [(hift  lra:i  wliflo  Wdlfb  INm 
nt  fnVM^tteM].  ^o,)lerhapb,  yon  khiow.  Bbe  wao  ^ly  tare- 
thl  of  ^e,  hud  r^  tfbhtH)e<  If  you  tot  Irer.  4t  will  U 
doing  me  k  piciisure  If  you  w^l  if 7  that  I  remembet  \i, 

**  l>o  yo^  know  Hrfe.  T^tJHlM,     <?fi!fodenf   ^haviftpAr- 

«botl  tea  bf  biffUiy  irMlb  t  !aiy  in  %h%  Vdra.  iryntre 
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acqaainted,  pray  make  my  best  Mmplimenti  to  ber,  and  let 
me  know  bow  sbe  is  as  to  ber  health. 

"  Au  rett,  yon  must  be  so  kind  to  write  now  and  then,  and 
I  will  be  punctual  to  answer,  and  giro  any  intelligenee  of 
what  is  doing  where  I  happen  to  be. 

"  A  letter  directed  for  me  at  General  TVolfe's,  at  Black 
Heatb,  Kent,  will  bo  forwarded  to  the  remotest  rejpons.— I 
am,  my  denr  friend, 

"  Tour  affectionate  and  faithful  serrant, 

**  Jambs  Wolts. 
'*Lymington,  19th  July,  175^. 


»» 


LETTER  EIGIITH. 

A  gap  of  two  years.  By  thia  time  his  friend 
vas  acting  Deputy- Qaartor- Master- General  of 
Scotland,  at  Edinburgh. 

"  My  Dear  Riekson,— Thongh  I  have  matter  enough,  and 
pleasure  in  writing  a  long  letter,  yet  I  must  now  be  short. 
Your  joy  upon  ibe  occasion  of  my  new  employment  I  am 
snre  is  rery  sincere,  as  is  that  which  I  feel  when  any  good 
thing  falls  to  your  share  ;  but  this  new  offloe  does  neither 
please  nor  flatter  me,  as  yon  may  believe  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  was  offei«d  with  the  rank  of  Colonei,  which  the 
King,  guided  by  the  Duke,  [Cumberland]  afkerwards  re- 
fused.   His  Royal  Highnessi  reasons  were  plausible;  be 
told  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  (who  applied  with  warmth)  that 
I  was  so  young  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  that  it  oould  not  be 
done  immediately — but  I  should  have  known  it  in  time, 
that  I  might  have  oxeosed  myself  from  a  very  troublesome 
business  which  is  quite  out  of  my  way.    [What  does  this 
relate  to  f]    I  am  j*lad  you  succeeded  so  happily,  and  got 
to  toon  rid  of  unpleasnnt  gueets,  and  ill  to  serve ;  it  is  ever 
the  case  that  an  unruly  collection  of  raw  men,  are  ten 
times  mora  tronbloaome  than  twice  as  many  who  know 
obedience.    We  are  about  to  undertake  sometbin«:  or  other 
at  a  disunoe,  and  I  am  one  of  the  party.  [This  raUtes  to  the 
subsequent  unlucky  descent  on  Rocbefort.]    I  can't  flatter 
yon  with  a  lively  pioture  of  my  hopes  as  to  the  saecess  ot 
it ;  the  raasons  are  so  strong  against  na  <the  English)  in 
whatever   we  take   in  .hand,  that  I   never   expect  any 
great  matter;  the  chiefs,  the  engineers,  and  our  wretoheU 
diselpline,  are  the  great  and  insurmounteble  obstiuotions. 
I  doubt  yet  if  tbera  be  any  fixed  plan;  we  wait  for  American 
intelligence,  from  whence  the  best  is  not  expected,  and  shall 
probably  be  put  into  motion  by  that  intelligence.    I  myself 
take  the  ehance  of  aprofcssion  little  uuderstood,  and  less  liked 
in  thia  eoontry.  I  may  eome  off  aa  we  have  done  before ;  but 
I  never  eipeet  to  see  either  the  poor  woman  my  mother,  or 
ibe  old  General,  again;  she  is  at  present  dangerously  ill;  she 
is  Inflrm  with  sge.    Whether  my  going  may  hurry  their  de* 
partoie,  you  are  as  good  a  judge  as  I  am.    Besides  their  loss, 
I  have  not  a  soul  to  take  charge  of  my  little  aflhirs,  and  ex- 
pect to  find  everything  in  the  utmost  oon  fusion,  rebbedand 
plundered  by  all  that  can  oatoh  hold  of  them. 
•*  I  heartily  wish  you  wero  fixed  in  the  employment  you 

now  exercise;  but,  if  D W is  not  misrepresented  to 

me,  you  have  everything  to  fear  frem  his  artifices  and  double 
dealing.  I  wish  I  was  strong  enough  to  carry  you  through, 
rd  take  you  upon  my  back;  but  my  people  are  away.  Caleraft 
could  serve  you— no  man  better.  He  is  the  second  or  third 
potentate  in  this  realm. 

**  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Napier,  but 
ibere  W— —  governs  almost  atone;  and  we  ara  not  sharp 
enough  to  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men.  The  nephew  goes 
with  ns.  I  must  have  tuccumbed  under  the  weight  of  some 
characters  of  this  sort  if  I  had  not  stood  out  in  open  defiance 
of  their  wicked  powers,    A  man  will  not  be  ill  used  that 


will  not  bear  it..   Farewell,  my  honest  little  friend.  lam 
ever  your 

**  Faithftil  and  aflRpotionate  servant, 

"Jaxss  Wouri. 
•<  Lradoo.  81st  July,  1767." 

[Marked—"  Aoswere^,  3d  Aug.,  1757.^ 

LETTER  NINftl. 
This  letter  was  written  immediately  after 
Wolfe  *8  re  tarn  from  the  nnlacky  descent  on  Eoche- 
fort,  in  which  he  was  one  of  no  less  than  tenn 
naval  and  military  ofiGieora,  among  whom  the  com- 
mand wae  frittered  away. 

[Addressed — '*Gapuin  Ricksoo,  Depncy  Qaarter-Mlste^ 
General  of  Scotland,  at  Edinborgh/ 1 
"Dear  Rickson,— I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  year 
welcome  back.    1  am  not  sorry  tbat  I  wefit,  D0t«itlutai»i- 
ing  what  has  happened;  one  may  alwaya  pick  op  somediuj; 
naefbl  from  amongst  the  most  fatal  errors.    I  bare  foaoil 
out  tbat  an  admiral   should  endeavour  to  ran  iaro  so 
enemy's  port  immediately  after  be  appears  before  it;  tbst 
he  should  anchor  the  transport  ships  and  frigates  as  doie 
aa  can  be  to  the  land;  that  he  should  reconnoitre  and  ob- 
serve it  as  quick  as  possible,  and  lose  no  time  in  gettioit  tbc 
troops  on  shore;  that  previous  directions  should  be  eiveu  is 
respect  to  landing  the  troops,  and  a  proper  disposition  made 
for  the  boats  of  all  sorts,  appointing  leaders  and  fitperMns 
for  conducting  the  different  divisions.    On  the  other  ham), 
experience  shows  me  that,  in  an  aflklr  depending  upoo  rigoar 
ami  despatch,  the  generals  should  settla  their  plaa  of  ope- 
rations, so  chat  no  time  may  be  lost  in  idle  debate  and  eon- 
sultations,  when  the  sword  should  be  dmwn;  that  pusbiof 
on » manly  is  the  road  to  sncoees,  and  more  partiealari)-  so 
in  an  affair  of  this  nature— [a  surprise] — that  nothing  is  to 
be  reokoned  an  obstacle  to  your  undertaking,  which  is  not 
found  really  so  upon  tryal;  tbat  in  war  aomethiag  most  be 
allowed  to  chance  and  Jortune,  eeetog  it  is  in  its  nature  ha* 
zardous,  and  an  option  of  diOlculties;  that  tho  greatness  of 
an  object  should  oome  under  oonsideratiuu,  opposed  to  tbe 
impediments  that  lie  in  tbe  way;  that  tbe  honour  of  one's 
coantry  is  to  have  some  weight,  and  that,  in  p:iriicalar  eir* 
cumatances  and  times,  the  loss  of  1,000  men  is  rather  to 
iidvantai^e  to  a  nation  than  otherwise,  seeing  that  f^allaatat- 
tempts  raise  its  reputation,  and  make  it  respectable;  whereas 
ihe  contrary  appearances  sink  the  credit  of  a  country,  ro  n  the 
troops,  and  create  infinite  uneasiness  and  discontent  at  borne. 
I  know  not  what  to  say,  my  dear  B— ^,  or  bow  to  aeeoaat  for 
our  proceedings,  unless  I  own  to  you  that  there  never  «is 
people  collected  together  so  unfit  for  tbe  business  the/ 
were  sent  upon — dilatory,  ignorant,  irresolute,  and  soot 
grains  of  a  very  unmanly  quality,  and  very  unsoJdier-l:ke 
or  uusailorlyliko.     I  have  already  been  too  impnidpni: 
I  have  said  too  much,  and  people  make  me  sny  lea  tizoes 
more  than  I  ever  uttered ;  therefore,  repeat  nothing  oniof 
my  letter,  nor  name  my  name  as  the  author  of  anj  e°* 
thing.    The  whole  afl^  turned  upon  the  impracticabiliir 
of  eacalading  Rocbefort;  ai:d  the  two  evidences  bron^ht  to 
prove  tbat  the  ditcb  was  wet  (in  opposition  to  tbeassoniooi 
of  tbe  chief  engineer,  who  had  been  in  the  pUce),  are  pn^ 
sons  to  whom,  in  my  mind,  very  little  credit  should  be 
given  ;  without  these  evidences  we  must  have  landed,  sad 
must  have  marched  to  Rocbefort ;  and  it  is  my  opioioa  that 
tbe  place  would  have  surrendered,  or  have  been  uken  io  i** 
hours.     It  is  certain  that  there  was  nothing  hi  all  thst 
country  to  oppose  0.000  good   foot--a  million  of  Protest- 
ants, upon  whom  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  strict  eje,  » 
ihat  the  garrisons  oould  not  venture  to  assemble  agaisst 
us,  and  no  troops  except  tbe  Biilitia  within  any  moderaie 
distance  of  these  parts. 


OBIOINAL  COBItMPONDENCI!  OF  GmEBAL  WOLFE. 


air 


"  Lttda  pnotiea  in  war,  ease  and  oonTemenoe  at  home^ 
great  inoomes,  and  no  «aatii»  with  no  ambition  to  aUr  to  ao- 
ftbn,  are  not  the  initninients  to  work  a  roooeaafal  war 
withal;  I  see  no  prospeot  of  better  deeds;  I  know  not 
where  to  look  for  them,  or  fmm  whom  we  may  expect 
them.  "^ 

. "  Many  handsome  things  wonld  haTe  been  done  by  the 
tnoops  had  they  been  permitted  to  aot;  as  it  is,  Capt.  Howe 
eanied  oif  all  the  honoor  of  this  enterprise  ...  it, 
notwithstanding  what  that  soribbling  . '.  .  been  pleased 
to  lie  abont  that  Ibrt  and  the  altaok  of  it, 

"  This  diiaster  in  North  Amerioa,*  nnlees  the  Freneh 
hATe  driven  £mm  their  nnobore  in  the  harbour  of  Lonis- 
bonig,  is  of  the  moat  fatal  hind;  whatever  diminishes  our 
naval  fbiee  tends  to  our  ruin  and  destruction.  0od  tebid 
that  any  aeeident  ahould  befall  our  fleet  in  the  bay.  The 
Bnke's  resignation  may  be  reckoned  an  addition  to  our 
mislbrtunes;  he  acted  a  right  part*  but  the  oountiy  will 
■uffer  by  it.— Tours,  my  dear  Bickson, 

"Veryaffeetionately, 

M  J,   W. 

*'  Black  Heath,  5th  Nov.,  1757. 

"  The  General  and  my^other  are  both  gone  to  the  Baths. 

"  The  King  has  given  me  the  rank  of  ooloael." 


LETTER  TENTH. 
His  Inend  wae  still  Depaty-Qoarter-Master-Genenl 
of  Sootlaad,  at  Edinbiugh. 

*'Dear  Ricksoa,— Oalcraft  told  me  he  had  prepared  a  me- 
morial for  yon,  and  was  to  give  it  in  to  Sir  John  Ligonier. 
I  bad  apprised  Col.  Hotham,  the  Bepaty-Adjatant-Gene- 
ral,  and  had  bespoke  his  assistance.  Hotham  assured  me, 
two  days  ago,  that  he  has  not  seen  the  memorial,  and  won- 
ders it  was  not  presented.  Caloraft  must  have  some  reasoos 
for  the  delay,  which  I  will  iDqnire'iQto  to-morrow;  and  if  he 
has  any  dttBoulties  about  it,  I  will  carry  it  myself.  My  ser- 
vices  in  this  matter,  and  my  credit  with  the  reigning  powers, 
are  not  worth  your  acceptance;  but  such  as  they  allow  it  to 
be,  you  are  as  wdcome  to  as  aoy  living  man.  I  can  assure 
you  thflflhl)— -  is  double,  and  would  shove  yon  aside  to  make 
way  for  a  tenth  cousin;  it  becomes  my  Lord  G.  Beauelerk 
£then  Commander-in-Chief  in  Sootland]  to  confirm  you  in 
your  office,  by  asking  and  procuring  a  commission.  If  he  is 
aatisfled  with  your  management,  it  is  1^  duty  to  do  it ; 
these  mealy  chiefs  give  up  their  just  rights,  and  with  them 
their  necessary  authority.  The  Coounander  in  Scotland  is 
the  fitteet  person  to  recommend,  and  the  best  judge  of  the 
merits  of  those  that  serve  under  him.  ^Though  to  aU  appear- 
ance I  am  in  the  very  centre  of  business,  yet  nobody  (from 
the  indolent  inattention  of  my  temper)  knows  less  of  what 
is  going  on  where  I  myself  am  not  concerned.  The  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  intrigues  of  the  parties,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afEairs,  are  as  much  unknown  to  me  as  the 
business  of  a  divan  or  seraglio.  I  live  amongst  men  without 
desiring  to  be  acquainted  with  their  concerns;  things  have 
their  ordinary  course,  and  I  pass  on  with  the  current  un- 
heeding. Being  of  the  profession  of  arms,  I  would  seek  all 
occasions  to  serve;  and,  therefore,  have  thrown  myself  in 
the  way  of  the  American  war,  though  I  know  that  the  very 
passage  threatens  my  life  [alluding  to  his  indiUbrent  health], 
and  that  my  constitution  must  be  utterly  ruined  and  undone; 
and  this  from  no  motive  either  of  avarice  or  ambition.    I 

•  Ibis  lelalM  to  th«  cmtiirs,  by  the  French,  of  Fort-WilUam 
Heorr,  on  the  south  aido  of  Lake  George,  with  all  the  artillery, 
veeeela,aod  boats,  on  9th  An^.,  1757»  aboat  three  months  prior  to 
'Wolfe's  letter.  The  goTemor,  Monro,  had  a  garrison  of  8,000  men, 
and  there  was  a  oorering  army  of  4,000  besides,  onder  General 
Webb,  but  the  latter,  by  the  most  unpardonable  neglect  and  ob> 
Btinaeyf  would  not  adTance  to  Monroes  assistance,  who  had  so* 
cording^  to  capitulate.  Well  might  Wolfe]  speak  of  it  as  a  great 
«•  disaster.'* 

toil,  xvx.— -iro.  aiGSL 


expect  to  embark  in  about  a  fortnight    I  wish  yta  snooesi 
in  your  afiUrst  health  and  peace.  I  ami  dear  Bi^aoUi  yonn< 
affectionate  and  faithful  servant, 

"  Jamis  Wolfs. 

<'  Blaokheath,  12th  Janoaiy,  1758." 

[Wolfe's  seal  is  stiU  adhertns  to  this  letter— it  is  the 
figure  of  a  human  head,  with  a  fillet  of  laurel,  gatho(ed« 
into  a  knot  behind. J 

LETTER  ELEVENTH. 

Written  on  the  eve  of  sailing  finua  Portsmoatb^ 
on  the  expedition  against  Louiaboarg. 

'<  Dear  Riekson,— The  title  of  Brigadier  fPitt  had  con- 
ferred it  on  himj,  which  extends  to  America  only,  haa  no< 
other  advantage  than  throwing  me  into  service  in  an  eaay 
manner  for  myself,  and  such  as  my  constitutton  really  re- 
quires; our  success  alone  will  determine  the  more  solid 
ikvourt,  for  it  is  possible  to  deserve  very  well,  and  to  be 
extremely  ill  received.  The  etate  of  poblie  aflhUra  is  such 
that  some  meaenres  must  be  pursued  which  pmdence  or 
military  knoiriedgs  perhape  might  not  diotate.  We  shall 
have  (if  aooident  dont  prevent  it)  a  great  fi>nie  this.yeac 
in  America,  and  the  eouotty  has  a  right  to  expect  some 
powerful  efforts  proportioned  to  the  armaments.  Biwossa 
is  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  but  it  is  in  every  man'a  own 
power  to  do  his  part  handsomely.  .  I  did  not  know  tliat 
Btank  was  your  iKend,  nor  even  yonr  aequaintanee  fthis  in 
one  of  the  eopposed  avthors  of  the  celebrated  letteif 
of  Junius.]  Now  that  I  do  know  it,  I  shall  value  him 
the  mors  upon  that  aeconat;  by  aooident  I  heard  of  hia 
worth  and  good  sense,  and  shall  have,  I  tmst,  good  reason 
to  thank  the  man  that  mentioned  him.  Nay,  I  am  ah?ea^ 
overpaid  by  the  little  I  did,  by  drawing  out  of  hia  obeonri^ 
so  worthy  a  gentleman ;  I  never  saw  his  &oe  till  very 
lately,  nor  never  spoke  ten  worde  to  him  before  I  ventued 
to  propose  him  as  a  Major  of  Brigade.  You  may  be  sura 
that  my  information  eame  from  the  best  hands. 

"  I  wish  yoursueoeas  most  heartily;  it  wonld  be  a  lasting 
satisfaotiou  to  me  if  I  had  power  to  forward  it :  you  must 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  which  Indeed  I  ahonld  not  do, 
that  I  have  pressed  it  warmly  to  Lord  Q.  SaekviUe,  who 
has  at  preeent  the  power  in  his  hands ;  I  tried  the  Field 
Msrehal  [Lord  Ligonier,  who  had  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  as  Oommander-in-Chief]  buf  I  have  little 
weight  there,  and  for  your  aake,  I  wiah  I  had  more  with 
Lord  George.  Write  me,  now  and  then*  a  letter ;  with  all 
the  Bootch  news,  and  yonr  own  sentiments  upon  things  as 
they  fhll  out.  Oalcrafb  will  forward  yonr  letters,  and  they 
will  be  received  aa  so  many  marks  of  your  aiEBOtion  and  re- 
membranoe.  We  embark  in  three  or  four  daya.  Barre  and 
I  have  the  great  apartment  of  a  three-decked  ship  to  revri 
in  ;  but  with  all  this  space  and  thia  frseh  air,  I  am  aick  to 
death.  Time,  I  euppoee,  will  deliver  me  from  these  suflbr- 
ittgs  ;  though,  in  former  trials^  I  never  could  overcome  it. 
I  thank  you  for  your  kind  wiahea,  and  retnm  then  most 
aincerely.— I  am,  ever,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Your  faithful  and  affectionate  servant, 

"JlMBS  WOUPB. 

"  Portsmouth,  7th  Feb.,  1758." 


LETTER  TWELFTH  AND  LAST. 
Written  after  Wolfe's  retorn  to  England,  from 
the  oaptnie  of  Looisbooig, 

**  Hy  dear  Friend^— Your  letter  dated  in  September,  aa 
well  as  the  iMt  you  did  me  the  favour  to  write,  are  both 
received,  and  with  the  greateat  satisCMtion.  I  do  not  rsekon 
that  we  have  been  fortunate  this  year  in  America.  Our 
Ibroe  waa  so  superior  to  the  enemy's,  that  we  might  hope 
for  greater  soeoess ;  but  it  pleased  the  Disposer  of  all  Thiaea 
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M  ftoral  MP  pMIHnlptidliy  fey  ^fidittitii^  Iff.  AfeiftctvMfeM 
MbttT^  Ml  ffentiMdpliito  aMMfk  of  TteOBtoaito.  tairllkai 
he  fkUed  with  loM.    By  the  <rftwfiM  6#  dtet  IM,  by  tM 
■uptffferlty  Af  ^Iv  AatiI  foree  there,  and  by  the  etrm^th  of 
<rar  tnny,  whioh  ooiiM  betr  i6  Ilk  #Mkrac4  by  iMiehiBeM*, 
if  Meni  to  nM  to  h«fi»  been  no  tefy  diflleiiH  iMMt  to  lit^ 
clbllged  ttw  MiK^iiki4«ltolitetlii  to  het6  Md  d#inl  hie 
anu,  and  eomeqaoBtly  to  hcive  gifea  vp  fllll  (lUtfnda.    la 
another  einramstaaoe,  too^  we  may  be  reokoned  vnlueky. 
The  squadron  of  men-of-war  under  De  ChaiferaU  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  get  into  the  hafbotlr  of  Loniftbourg,  Irbere 
ineTitably  they  would  hat«  lAianid  the  fate  of  thoee  that  did, 
whioh  misl  hate  jplteft  an  ihtirietable  blow  to  the  marine 
•f  FMlice,  Md  dellt«red  QUebeo  into  ouf  hatide,  if  we  ohoie 
tit  gpmp  and  demand  it.    Amount  ourMltea  be  h  salfl  that 
otf  Attotopt  to  lilid  i»hei«  we  did  [alludiuff  tb  fhh  LcHtfah 
ftonrg  aiftii^]  #t8  fasli  Md  tojUdielouft,  6wt  itioeerts  tntft^ 
ptoM  (by  mo;  nM  utfdetetf^d.    Thers  wae  no  prodi^oim 
dMHlMi  «rtMMH«eiB  th«  aftur;  tttioilleM'aiid  ftOoHMiirottld 
Ilatt  mad*  il  impoaaible  to  ^  a«hMo  Where  w6  did.    Our 
H^oatodlftga  ih  ^Qi/tt  respMtt  work  aa  alow  and  tedious  ai 
lUi  uDdcHAkinir  wu  iU-adfiaed  AUd  deSperato:  but  this  fbr 
ftnt  pHfiW  ififotttalio&  only.    Ife  lost  time  at  the  siege, 
Mil  litore  aflef  the  siege,  and  blundered  from  the  beginnin|f 
to  the  Md  of  the  eampaign.    My  Lord  Howe's  death  (whd 
irt4  tftUy  a  gl^at  man)  [he  Iras  killed  in  a  skirttiish  id  th« 
Woadl«  odilneetod  With  the  repulse  of  the  BHtiih  in  i1i«itii- 
Ml  on  tiedhdMtg6]  left  theaMay  ttpoh  the  eihitihtetWith* 
Mtlifli  M  tilpotir;  this  d^at  at  ¥ieond«fago  «eem«d  to 
ilapify  tli  fliat  irere  at  Louisbttttrg ;  If  w«  had  tiketa  th« 
im  ftliit  of  <iiatfepalM,  and  sent  early  tad  powerful  sue* 
doiiM,  f MUgtf  wimld  hate  taken  peihaps  a  difTerent  ttim  In 
IhoM  pant  before  the  end  of  Ootobet.    I  expaot  etery  day 
to  bear  that  some  fi«sh  attettfpts  hate  been  made  at  Tlccm- 
derajco,  kdd  1  oaa't  Hattbr  myMlf  that  they  hare  suoceeded ; 
ftol  frtfih  Mhf  high  idea  t»f  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm's  abili- 
ties, but  from  the  tery  podf  (ipinioa  of  our  own.    You  hiite 
Wiged  me  much  with  this  little  Sketoh  of  that  important 
Spot ;  till  notr  t  hard  been  but  ill-acquainted  with  It. 

*'  Broadsttoet's  coup  was  mast^frl^.^  Htt  i«  a  tefy  mtm* 
oHintty  man ;  and  if  such  an  ex6elleht  oftoof  as  the  Isto 
liord  fidwe  had  the  tisd  6f  fitoiidstreef  s  ttneommon  diligence 
fthd  ttftftity,  tad  unparalleled  batOe  kdOWtedj^e,  It  wodtd 
tiiM  to  ft  ^obd  pnbiie  aMottnt  When  1  went  from  faene^, 
LdhI  tlgdlrief  told  me  Ihftt  1  was  to  feton  kt 
tod  otad  of  itha  oampaign :  but  I  hate  leartied  sinee 
1  totttH  hofti*,  that  ati  order  is  gon4  td  kedp  me  there; 
■tld  I  hate  this  day  signified  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  may  dispose 
of  my  slight  d&resso  as  he  plea#es,  tad  that  I  am  ready  fbt 
tay  tffldSrtakfaig  Withih  the  reach  and  oompass  of  my  slttU 
tad  ominihg.  I  am  in  a  very  bad  conditioft  both  with  the! 
grfttdl  tad  rheumatism,  but  I  had  much  rathcf  die  (had  de- 
biiii^  any  kind  of  serrloe  that  offers ;  if  t  follo#ed  ihy  oihk 
tasti,  it  Wolil^l  lead  me  into  Germany,  and  if  my  po6r  talent 
%rUd6Atu]fced,  they  shotild  plaod  me  to  the  o&Talry,  beoause 
natare  has  giren  me  good  eyM,  and  a  waf  mth  of  temper  td 
follow  tbfe  ilrtt  impresftioh^  Howerer,  it  is  not  our  p^rt  to 
eBodS^bdttooboy, 

*'My  opinion  ia,  that  I  shall  join  the  army  in  Amerioa) 

* 

*  This  refers  to  the  surprise  and  oapture  of  |he  impe^t^ 
dm  French  FoH,  Frtntinao,  on  the  norihi  at  Freh6h  aid* 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  issues  frbtn  Lalm  Ontario)  by 
Lieut.- Oolonel  Broadstreet,  #ho  had  been  sent  against  it  by 
Qeneral  Aberorombie,  with  a  detachment  of  3,000  Provin- 
•ials*  This  able  ofltoer  destroyed  the  fort,  with  00  pieces  of 
^non,  10  mortars,  an  immense  depot  of  protieiona  for  ih6 
French  anmr ;  took  all  the  enemy's  shipping  on  the  Lake^ 
donidsting  of  nine  Tossels,  some  of  them  mounting  18  guns, 
ttid  rejomed  Aberorombie,  kll  without  the  lots  of  d  man> 
»■  WetfcrfteompUmilttoUoiwAiirBUnMittA. 


wMM  If  rmWM  flMMIS  ^1^  Mft§  iH  MR  MMhfOWfi  w6 

idl^  hop^  to  tnnniplL 

••  I  feaf»  Hid  tooffe  Ibtfe  efHMlltB  tff  tt]PMir }  ills  «A0  to  turn 
a  IMtld  10  your  ifldll;  tic«hittg  dtoto tti^alt  tlMA  «ho  gtoat 
MiltlMal#tlifWlhs4irstitp«*Ufttto0Mtt,  lMdto«gMd  ser- 
tanto  of  the  stoto  neglaotod.  Kot  content  with  frequent 
solieilatiMis  In  your  bdhalf,  I  #ril  *  fetter  Just  bafife  I  em- 
barked, ptittlog  ihy  Ldfd  OMge  SiHktilto  In  tthid  of  yra, 
tad  requesting  bi#  j^roieetimi  $  his  |ftoat  btttiAedi,  or  greater 
pafCtmiliddt  has  msdo  hlHi  tftMWOk  y^df  jflafe  fiMMHslotti. 

'*  If  you  eome  to  town  fft  HMmfft  I  alnti  B6  IMv,  and 

iHH  do  ton  dtt  «•  0totia0 1  MS  ftlrfd^  but  L«ft  IdgMldr  ssens 

pdrUetlall^  dutolVuliidd  flod  to  liy  tw  W0^{lid  0f  any  one 

obUgatioii  em  no;  t^yod  may  hold  diy  fiM  falotlnitioa  is 

higher  Tihi^  thta  my  p0w«r  to  aaiisi    T6a  liatd  aiy  bsH 

Wishes,  tad  I  am»  truly, 

**  Hy  dtot  IHend,  yott^  fUtbftil  aAd  tfbddient  adrtant^ 

'*  JAMia  WOL#t. 
"  Balisbury,  1st  December,  ITsa. 

"  Bemember  that  I  mn  Brigadier  hi  Ameriea, 
and  Colonel  in  Eorope. 

"  Barri  waa  m  suehikTOitr  WitS  OMSfal  AtfMitl  tost  be 
tbok  him  to  th«Gilntln0iil,  Md  hi  i%tf  «dil  deMrres  his 
esteem." 

Such  are  the  oontentf  of  the  packet  of  Wolfe's 
lettors.  Fragmentary  thongli  tiiey  be,  they  are 
ralaable ;  for  so  little  is  known  of  hia  personal 
history,  that  eren  a  alight  accession  is  interesting, 
and  worthy  ot  ^retertatlon.  These  letters  open 
up  glimpses  of  his  character,  and  exhibit  the  tone 
and  bent  of  his  xfaind,  throngh  A  xnedinm  tery  fa- 
Tourable  for  enabling  ns  to  jndge.  Written 
franklt  and  nnreserredly,  to  one  he  aliieerdly  es- 
teemed, we  gain  access  to  hia  inmost  thongbts  and 
oplntons  on  sabjecto  both  of  pabHc  and  prirats 
intoreati  iHiile  we  eaanot  fail  to  admiie  the  warn 
and  disinterested  Meadskif  etiiiMd  thrsoghoat- 
iha  proofii  of  •  geasfovs  bcavl  {  mui  w«  rise  frost 
tke  pertmd  with  rwiawad  fsgvat  te  tha  early  W 
and  increased  respect  Isr  the  nMsootf  «  of  one  is 
aU  rospecte  sa  eftlusaUs  and  ho  itwfkj  ol  the  ft* 
niHra  inseparaMfl  hotik  his  nlme» 

It  may  be  InttteitiHg  to  say  a  Ibw  words  ia  sos- 

dlastoti,  ras^ecH&g  Ibd  effioet  to  whom  Wolfe  wrotfe 

these  ]ettoti--4idmely,  Oolonel  William  Riekien. 

In  early  lif^,  they  had  sorted  together  in  the  Coo- 

tinental  Waf,  atid  there  contf acted  for  each  other 

that  intimate  and  lasting  friendship  of  #hich  ws 

hate  Wolfe's  fepeated  expressions.     Richson  snr- 

▼ived  tbe  lamented  Genefal  dletdtt  yeafs,  and  died 

at  Edinburgh.  He  was  interred  in  Bistahlgchhreh- 

yard;  and  on  the  tomb  erected  brer  his  remains,  the 

following  inscription  may  atill  be  seen,  recording  the 

worth  of  him  whom  Wolfe  honoored  with  so  large  a 

portion  of  his  confideno6»  and  who  shared  so  mnch 

of  that  brate  man^s  sincere  regard  :— 

» Here  lies  the  body  of  Lientenant-ColeflU  WUlloi 
Bickaon,  Qnarter-Blaaler-Oeneral  of  Vevth  Bntun, 
wheeled  the  19lh  July.  1 7*70.  in  the  ttst  yeif  of  bu 
Sge,  and  81st  in  the  sertioe  o#  his  Kiag  and  eeijitrr. 
Ho  waa  aa  oBoer  of  aM«hexperisiKie,eiSflisfllJDdf- 

menti  aad  great  bffaTeiy--^aS  aaaa  tm^,  hanaae, 
agfetoblCb  generous^  friendlyA  aftctiewUs;^  !■  ■«: 
mory  of  whose  inp^tor  Worttl,aad  la  twjyffJP; 
great  lOfo  and  SstcsAir  Ma  KHib  H IHMSS  sj  vi 
disconsolate  iHdow." 

PeAoatotliatittmofUtobntsi 

Glasgow,  iTot.  d,  Idto. 
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BHOf^apMa  MginpoUtma.    Gtifin >  Ce^ 
lAJiidoQ  And  QiMgitw* 

fax  pubruhon,  in  th«ir  proapeotna,  inform  the  public 
tbftt  thii  la  ibe  only  EncTclopoBdia  eottbioiDs  a  "phiios<h 
phical  with  mi  uiXphabtiieal  ftrraogement;"  that  it  is  a 
'^eonoeiitration  of  bamaii  knowledge/'  luiuble  either  for 
idinii^  Tt/eteme  hy  the  learned,  or  ibr  a  eonme  of  etndy, 
or  for  thepurpoees  t^ft^  family  Itbrafy:  that  it  is  "  entirely 
Criffimxl,  written  by  tfae  most  profbtind  scholars  and  aonte 
phfIo§oph«rs  of  the  age/' 

Theee  are  large  promises,  so  large,  Indeed,  that  we  are 
apt  to  doubt,  and  to  ask  for  some  guarantees  for  their  ful- 
filment, for  specimens  and  authors'  names.  When  we 
ibake  these  demands,  we  are  told  thit  the  Encyclopssdia 
MetrOpolitana  has  been  before  the  public  these  four  years  ; 
that  'u  to  say,  the  flrtt  edition,  in  quarto,  was  completed  in 
1845,  and  the  pablishem  are  now  bringing  out  a  seoond 
edition  In  a  smaller  site  of  paper,  a  cabinet  edition. 

VTe  abonld  suppose  on^good  Enojolopsedia  quite  sufficient 
for  the  duration  of  one  generation;  and,  in  point  of  Act, 
the  appearance  of  a  successful  and  really  good  work  of  this 
class  has  not  been  more  frequent  than  once  in  thirty  years, 
i^ckoning  frohi  the  time  when  tho  French  Academy  ushered 
their  great  work  Into  the  world. 

The  publication  of  an  original  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 

Scienoee  is,  th^lbre,  a  literacy  e?ent  whioh  excites  our 

curioaity,  and  challenges  enr  attention.    The  publishers, 

awwrw  «f  the  ofdeal  throogh  whioh  their  property  must 

post,  haT0,  In  the  prospectus,  famished  certain  data  on 

which  to  form  an  estimate  of  tha  undertakbg.    The  plan 

of  CiM  work  is  submitted,  with  n  aoeottnt  of  iu  piogieis; 

*!»  Mneo  <yf  thft  eriginal  aatbors  are  gifen,  and  a  nolo  of 

the  rooeoft  additions,  the  portions  that  hare  been  re-written, 

and  the  presetat  editors.   Meesrs.  Griffin  seem  anxious  to 

obviate  the  objeotions  usually  eonneoted  with  a  Unirerfal 

Dictionary.    As  they  are  entitled  to  a  patient  hearing,  and 

id  tb«  qoestlon  is  one  of  genera!  Interest,  we  may  take  a 

^anee  at  the  objects  and  plan  of  the  work.    These  were 

ascertained  and  fixed  by  tho  late  S.  T.  Coleridge,  who  was 

not  less  a  philosopher  than  a  poet. 

Keeping  in  view  the  danger  to  society,  and  to  posterity, 
urisiog  fbom  "  the  insinuation  of  sceptical  principles  into 
worka  of  science,*'  and  remembering  the  tendencies  of  the 
first  ••  Dictlonnaire  Encydoprodique,'*  ho  resolved  "to  op- 
pose an  effectual  barrier  to  the  rage  for  desultory  know- 
ledge on  the  one  hand,  and  to  support  that  body  of  inde- 
pendent attachment  to  the  best  principles  of  all  knowledge 
— tho    moral  origin  and  tendency  of  all  true  Science.     In 
other  words,  our  great  objects  are  to  exhibit  tho  arts  and 
acienoes  in  their  philosophical  harmony,  to  teach  philosophy 
in  anion  with  morals,  and  to  snstain  morality  by  revealed 
religion.  "• 

By  further  study,  Coleridge  arrived  at  a  philosophical 
prfnelple  of  arrangement,  by  which  he  got  rid  of  the  obstacles 
inseparable  from  a  mere  alphabetical  and  verbal  plan  of 
dictlonasry  I  ^^  aesumed  the  Scienee$  tkem$elve$,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other,  as  a  basis  of  method.  He  discarded 
th6  alpbabetle  mode  at  a  basis ;  snbordinathig  it  to  his 

'  utrodnetiony  p,  91  • 


leading  aaientifio  prinoiple^  or  adopting  li  as  eoiivonienod 
snssnsled. 

The  stepe  by  whicii  he  accomplished  this  resalt  are  de» 
ta&ed  in  the  "  Treatise  on  Method  "  which  eonstittttes  tho 
general  introduction  to  the  work. 

Having  once  assumed  an  object,  and  fixed  principles,  he 
arranged  details  by  making  the  several  sciences  supply 
rules  of  arrangement  founded  upon  then*  mutual  and  Inhe* 
reat,  and,  therefore,  nnchangeable  relations. 

They  intimate  that  they  have  resolved  upon  maintaining, 
their  workaa  a  whole,  upon  a  level  with  the  intelligence  of 
the  timet.    But  bow  is  this  condition  practicable  I    Pro* 
fessional  men,  anxious  to  keep  pace  with  their  competitors^ 
mnst  anticipate  information  rather  than  fall  back  npOn  » 
dictionary.     The  additions  making  to  chemistry  alone,  and 
its  applications  to  medical  science,  demand  daily  record ; 
even  the  economic  controversies  whioh  agitate  society, 
superficial  and  evanescent  though  they  be,  are  but  seldom 
capable  of  solution  by  reference  to  the  learned.     There  is 
no  small  difficulty  in  retaining  the  new  facts  which  each 
morning  places  before  us.    la  scientific  and  in  social  dis- 
putes, the  highest  authorities,  the  most  recent  and  un- 
questionable truths,  must  be  resorted  to.    The  proprietora 
of  this  fiasuofepmdia  propose  to  meet  all  these  necessities  hf 
frequent  emendations,  or  fresh  editiena,  eitlier  by  the  original- 
authors,  or  by  writers  of  aoknowledged  competency  in  their 
several  departments.     The  form  in  which  the  new  issne 
makes  its  appearance,  may  enable  them  to  make  good 
their  promise.    It  is  in  small  volumes,  and  in  parts,  whioh 
appear  once  or  twice  a  month,  two  or  three  parts  forming  a 
completed  work  of  itself.  The  purchaser  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  take  the  subsequent  portions^     He  may  pick  and 
olMiose  for  himself,  without  the  annoyance  hitherto  experi- 
enced in  nbsorilMng  to  an  Eooyclopedia, 

This  will  be  no  small  advantage  to  the  public,  ai  we  may 
be  enabled  to  gratify  oar  indiridoal  tastes  in  selecting  jnat 
what  soils  nsi  aodao  more ;  and  to  do  so  at  a  very  amali 
expense.  The  prospectus,  at  the  same  time  that  it  promisee 
a  complete  body  of  reference,  explains  how  it  may  tut' 
nish  a  Family  Library,  adapted  even  to  the  pnrpotes  of 
tuition,  by  accompanying  the  re-lssno  of  the  EUborate  Sci- 
entific Treatises  with  Abridgments,  which  may  be  used  as 
class-books.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  eighty  or 
one  hundred  cheap  volumes  are  to  V^  published,  adapted 
either  for  study  or  for  reference. 

Certainly  ihe  prospectus  leads  us  to  expect  great  things. 
The  labours  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age 
to  be  put  into  our  hands  at  the  prices  of  old  reprints ;  and 
the  two  or  three  small  volumes  wo  have  seen  go  £ur  to  re- 
deem the  promises  of  the  publishers,  Coleridge^  s  "  Essay 
on  Method*'  evincing  much  deep  thinking,  and  extensive 
erudition ;  Sir  John  Stoddart's  Volume  on  the  "  Phiioeo- 
phy  of  Language,'*  Whately's  «•  iogie,"  Senior's  *'Peliti- 
oal  Economy" --the  array  of  names  is  formidable. 

The  publishers  seem  quite  aware  of  the  pr^odice  against 
anonymous  writing  existing  among  general  readers,  aa  well 
as  among  soientiflo  men,  who  must  always  have  the  au- 
thority fifom  whom  a  new  opinion  emanstes^  er  upon  which 
new  facts  sre  announced. 
It  is  true  that  the  anthon  of  remarkable  artiales  in  omr . 
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tad  Ea^opediM  are  known;  but  it  ii  alio  fnte 
that  the  majoritj  of  raoh  authorthipe  were  not  arowed 
until  after  the  nioeen  of  the  writingf  had  been  ettablished; 
while  writen  of  inferior  note,  or  doubtful  abilitiesy  remain 
unknown. 

The  work  before  vm  is  accompanied  with  a  list  of  eighty 
or  ninety  names  of  emtncnce,  such  as  those  of  G.  B .  Airy, 
Dr.  Arnold,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Bishop  Hampden,  Sir  John 
HerMhell,  Captain  Kater,  Professor  Maurioe,  John  Phil- 
lips, Justice  Talfonrd,  Archbishop  Whately,  Dr.  Whewell, 
Ac.,  Ac.  These  are  quoted  at  random;  to  select  would  be 
iuTidious. 

The  history  of  the  undertaking  up  to  this  date  is  the 
brief  narrative  of  disappointment,  and  delay,  and  mis- 
fortune, which  are  but  too  frequently  the  oonoomitants  of 
great  literary  enterprise.  The  work  was  commenced  about 
thirty  years  ago  ;  the  first  publiihers  failed  after  bringing 
forward  a  few  volumes.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
company,  who  engaged  upon  it  authors  closely  connected 
with  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  first  edition  was  com- 
pleted in  1845 ;  and  about  this  time  the  Griffins  appear  to 
h^ve  acquired  the  property.  Up  to  1845  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £26,000  for  authorships ;  £7,000 
for  upwards  of  600  quarto  engravings;  £11,000  for  stereo- 
typing the  letter-preif;  besides  the  outlay  for  paper,  printing, 
binding,  Ao.  The  work  appeared  in  fifty-nine  parts,  at  a 
guinea  each. 

We  may  now  glance  at  the  first  specimens  of  the  new 
issue.  These  are :— Coleridge's  Essay,  already  mentioned, 
and  Sur  John  Stoddart*s  Universal  Gnunmar— the  first  por- 
tion of  his  Philosophy  of  Language. 

Coleridge,  on  Method,  briefly  but  pleasantly  recalls  our 
attention  to  those  obscure  habitudes  of  intellect  to  which, 
fiom  mere  familiarity,  we  soon  become  forgetful,  just  as  we 
■oon  forget  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  tempers.  If  we 
understand  Coleridge's  fundamental  principles  of  method, 
they  prescribe  a  unity  of  idea,  some  self-consistent  antici- 
pation, some  distinct  impression  of  probable  results,  oom- 
bined  with  a  progression  and  accumulation  of  coherent 
ideas.  He  believes  that  a  theory  is  requisite  in  every  in- 
TBStlgation.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  **  Indifiereney** 
recommended  by  Locke,  but  asserts  that  Baoon  applied 
to  physical  inquiry  principles  similar  to  those  which  Plato 
employed  in  metaphysical  inquiries ;  and  that  both  constantly 
reason  from,  in,  and  by  inductions  of  facts,  and  that  the 
methodical  system  of  the  Novum  Oi^ganum  is  Identical 
with  the  principles  long  before  enunciated  by  Plato. 

There  are  criticisnu  on  Shakspeare,  showing  that  poetry 
requires  method,  which  give  us  insight  into  a  depth  of  de- 
■ign  in  the  poet's  conceptions,  at  once  conrincing — ^give  us 
an  insight  into  the  depth  and  coherence  of  the  creations  of 
the  bard,  at  once  clear  and  profound. 

He  shews  the  value  of  leading  ideas  in  botany  and  che- 
mistry, and  has  some  beautiful  and  forcible  remarks  on  the 
rsTolution  of  thought,  the  change  of  logical  method  which 
accompanied  the  Refonnation,  when  *'  the  advocates  of  the 
ideal  and  internal  against  the  external  or  imaginative" 
oarried  the  war  of  mind  into  philosophy,  after  baring  tri- 
umphed in  the  Church.  The  essay  contains  many  valuable 
hinta  touching  the  importance  and  relations  of  the  physical 
acienoea. 

Sir  J.  Stoddarf  s  first  Tolume  has,  we  are  informed,  been 
weloomed,  by  the  first  philologists  of  the  day»  as  a  monu- 
nentofiAdiutry, 


To  his  early  labours,  aa  given  in  the  flnt  edition,  Sir 
John  baa  added  the  aoonmulated  notes  of  twenty  ycsis; 
and  the  '*  Phlioeophy  of  LangoagsT  again  makes  its  sppssr^ 
anoe,  rewritten,  a  new  work,  edited  by  Mr.  Bailitt. 

The  introduction  is  an  elat»orate  proof,  derived  from  the 
known  and  aoknowledged  laws  of  mind,  that  there  may  be, 
that  there  really  are,  corresponding  laws  of  exprenion;  thst 
the  study  of  the  art  of  expression  terminates  in  certain  Isvi 
expressed  by  the  term  "Universal  Grammar.** 

The  chapter,  "  Faculties  of  Mind,  on  which  laognage 
depends,' '  will  be  read  with  interest,  even  by  those  for  whom 
the  minutisB  of  philology  have  but  few  charms.  The  ityle 
of  this  chapter  is  perspicuous  and  easy ;  the  varioua  stti* 
tudes  of  mind,  so  to  speak,  are  so  well  described  that  we 
experience  but  little  inconvenience  from  employing  ijmbo* 
lio,  often  physical  terms,  to  denote  the  ever- varying  s^ecti 
under  which  mind  must  be  contemplated. 

The  quibble  *'  that  we  think  in  words**'  is  unintentioB- 
ally  set  aside  in  various  passages ;  for  example,  words  srs 
called  the  "shadows  of  the  soul" — that  there  are  "}oj% 
beyond  expression,  and  griefs  too  sad  to  Tent  themtelves  in 
words"— that  even  the  powerful  effects  of  speech  are  not 
owing  to  the  mere  sigoifioation  of  separate  words,  bat  to 
the  activity  of  mind  **  in  seising  on  the  relations,  and  giriog 
scope  to  the  thooghts  and  feelings  they  are  meant  to  ex- 
cite.' '  As  a  specimen  of  the  author*  s  mode  of  dealing  wiUi 
a  sophism,  take  his  refutation  of  the  aaaertiott  that  time 
wetent  is,  from  its  continuity,  "  not  cogniable  by  say  kor 
man  fiMulty : — ' 
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"  Perchance  I  am  on  a  proud  hUl  top,  firom  whence,  at  oae 
glimpse  I  behold  mountains  and  valleyB  spread  in  ridi  per^teo* 
tive  before  me,  with  the  near  cottages  and  tlic  distant  town,  sad, 
beyond  all,  the  remote  and  hazy  ooean.  I  see  the  Tsriq^ 
foliage  and  the  ripening  com,  the  doods  of  heat^  sulisg  higii 
in  air,  the  rnstios  at  their  labour,  and  the  little  Tsgiaat  bof 
picking  daisies  at  my  feet,  and  delightiag  in  his  idleness.  With- 
out any  time  fer  reflection,  without  a  thongkt  of  the  sneoesuTe 
action  of  the  machinery  in  this  grand  landscape,  I  ssj,  */«r* 
all  this  at  the  present  moment — and  I  ennadate,  in  Uk  preseot 
tense, 'Perfect!'" 

There  is  both  scienoe  and  eloquenoe.  if  not  poetiy,  in 
these  few  lines.  They  show  how  the  antlier  can  mske  the 
journey  pleasant,  through  the  intrioate  and  sometimss 
rugged  paths  of  philology. 

Throughout  the  volume,  the  sereral  parts  of  speech  an 
referred  to  the  phases  of  mind  in  which  they  originate. 
The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  mefhanif™  of 
speech,  the  anatomy  and  physiology j  of  the  biynx,  wufa 
a  diagram  fix>m  Willis,  and  remarics  from  MoUer,  Blayo, 
and  others. 

We  have  only  spoken  of  the  style  in  wlueh  the  work  ap- 
pears ;  it  is  soffiaiently  attractive  ij  indooe  intnrs  stsdy. 
The  volume  is  a  magazine  of  illuatrationa  of  the  poven  of 
words,  and  their  relatione  in  different  dialeota.  The  ptiile- 
sophioal  principle  once  assumed,  and  maintained  thresgh- 
out  the  work,  that  it  is  the  mind  whioh  gives  £Nes  sad 
meaning  to  the  words,  and  not  thatniMNi  should  be 
trammelled  and  hedged  in  by  words— is  a  prineipis  whioh 
will  go  far  to  dimipate  that  slavish  and  pnerile  habit  which 
prevailed  among  too  many  commentators  and  dispotaats  of 
the  past  generation,  of  squaring  and  paring  down  pfcpoai- 
tions,  narratives,  and  docrines  to  the  traditiooaiy  meaaii^s 
of  the  fragmenta  and  atoma  of  laognage.  An  enligbtfwd 
theory  in  philology  may,  in  eourae  of  timcb  put  atsniiaa- 
tionto  a  oertain  faslvon  of  *  Commenlaiy/'  wluoh  daikcsi 
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moomI  witb  wordi,  Mid  loliTM  mta  QndM  the  impiwtion  t 
that  tMohen  of  religion  sre  somettmei  nnwilUiig  to  permit 
us  to  reoeive  the  most  important  of  all  traths  in  their  most 
obTioQs  signifieations. 

T%e  Dramng-Roam  Scrap  Book  for  1850.     London : 

Peter  Jackson. 

Tms  annual  appears  for  1850  under  diflbrent  manage- 
ment from  sereral  preoeding  Tolnmes.  The  work  has  been 
long  under  the  editing  eare  of  Mrs.  Norton,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  [most  eztensiTO  contributors  to  its  pages. 
The  present  Tolnme  is  edited  by  Dr.  Mackaj,  whose 
poetical  and  political  writmgs  are  well  Icnown,  from 
their  steadj  tendency  to  improve  the  position  and  the  minds 
of  the  prodnotivo  classes.  We  notice  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  contributions  for  the  present 
Tolume.  They  are  less  ecclesiastical,  and  more  occupied 
with  secular  afiEairs  than  some  of  the  preceding  Tolumee. 
That  feature  is,  we  think,  an  improTcment,  The  letter- 
press, as  before,  is  entirely  poetical ;  and  Dr.  Maokay,  in 
following  a  poetess  so  distinguished  as  Mrs.  Norton,  has 
well  sustained  the  character  of  the  work  and  his  own  repa- 
tatioo.  There  are  some  beautiful  verses  in  the  volume,  and 
several  long  poems.  From  one  on  Education  we  copy  the 
opening  ttansas:— 

*  I  have  a  woudrons  house  to  build, 

A  dweUing.humble,  yet  divine : 
A  lowly  cottage,  to  be  fillM 

With  all  the  jewels  of  the  mine. 
How  shall  I  bnild  it  strong  and  fair. 
This  noble  hoase,  this  lodging  rare  P 

So  small  and  modest, yet  so  great! 
How  shall  I  mi  its  chambers  bare 

With  use,  with  ornament,  with  state? 

**  My  Qod  hath  given  the  stone  and  elsj; 

Tis  I  must  £uhiou  them  aright — 
*Tis  I  must  monld  them  day  by  day. 

And  make  my  labour  my  ddight. 
This  cot,  this  palace,  this  &ir  home. 
This  pleasure  hoose,  this  holy  dome. 

Host  be  in  all  proportions  fit. 
That  heavenly  mesaengen  may  come 

To  lodge  with  him  who  tenants  it. 

**  No  fidry  bower  this  house  must  be. 

To  totter  at  each  gale  that  starts ; 
But  of  substantial  masonry. 

Symmetrical  in  all  its  parts — 
Fit  in  its  strength  to  stand  sublime 
Por  seventy  years  of  mortal  time. 

Defiant  of  the  storm  and  rain, 
Ai^  well-attempei'd  to  the  clime 

In  every  cranny,  nook,  and  pane.** 

Tbis>>em  illustrates,  or  is  illostrated  by,  a  veiy  beauti- 
ful plate— a  lady  engaged  in  teaching  her  child.  The  face 
explains  the  story.  A  mother  is  teaching  natural  histoi7  to 
her  own  child ;  and  from  the  pleased  smile  she  wears,  we 
gather  that  while  the  boy's  fingers  are  playing  with  ma- 
ma's veil,  be  has  answered  well.  **  Cheerfulness"  will  be 
a  eanse  of  discussion  in  drawing  rooms  dmring  the  winter 
evenings,  on  the  question  who  in  the  trio  is  prettiest  ? 
and  fmA  the  frontispiece  turn  to  the  contrast  afforded 
by  the  vignette,  and  see  how  clear  and  vivid  the 
engraver  has  brought  out  the  minutest  points— to  the 
drops  of  sea-spray  in  the  shipwreck.  The  avowed  portraits 
in  the  volume  are  three— Lamartine,  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
Visooottt  Gough.  The  portrait  of  Lamartine  is  one 
with  whkb  the  pablie  are  finniliar.    That  of  the  French 


Prasidenty  we  hare  not  prerlonaly  Men.  It  is  ap« 
parently  a  good  likeness.  Viscount  Gough  will  not  bear 
witness  here  in  favour  of  the  accusations  for  impetu- 
osity and  rashness  in  the  Punjaub  battles,  made  against 
him  in  this  oountiy.  The  portrait  is  that  of  a  highly 
intelligent,  firm,  and  cautions  leader.  The  rolume  eon- 
tains  thirty-six  plates.  They  are  all  beautifully  finished. 
Twelve  are  engravings  of  general  topics*-of  landscapes,  of 
noted  buildings,  or  towns.  Three  are  portraits.  The 
remainder  are  of  female  figures  —  forming  a  volume  of 
beauty  well  competent  to  sustain  the  reputation  earned 
by  the  work;  but  the  English  harvest  is  perhaps  the 
prettiest — ^it  is  the  most  English — and  few  in  England,  or 
out  of  it,  will  deny  the  truth  of  the  accompanying  veraei:-— 

**  Give,  oh  give  us  English  welcomes, 

We*ll  forgive  the  English  skies; —  . 

English  homes  and  English  manners. 

And  the  light  of  English  Eyes. 
Give  us,  for  our  props  in  peril, 

English  valour,  pith,  and  stress; 
And  for  wives,  sweet  En^h  isaideAs, 

Badiant  in  their  loveliness. 

foreign  tastes  perchanee  may  diifer. 

On  our  virtues  or  our  laws ; 
But  who  sees  an  English  matron, 

And  withholds  his  deep  applause? 
Who  beholds  an  English  maiden. 

Bright  and  modest,  lieur  and  free. 
And  denies  the  willing  tribute 

Of  a  fond  idolatry? 

Lovely  are  the  maids  of  Bhineland, 

Glowing  are  the  maids  of  Spain ; 
French,  Italians,  Greeks,  Circassians, 

Woo  our  homage — ^not  in  vain. 
But  for  beauty  to  enehaat  us, 

And  for  virtue  to  enthral. 
Give  our  hearts  the  girls  of  England-— 

Dearer — ^better  thxm  them  aU.** 

"Fondofthe Country," and  "The Mask,"  areplateaon 
which  the  engraver  has  displayed  great  talent  in  oonveying  to 
his  steel  the  genius  of  the  painter.  They  are  both  superb  en* 
gravings,  unless  indeed  the  beauty  of  the  originals  may 
shade  a  prejudice  over  them — an  undue  prejudice  in  their 
favour.  "  Raising  the  Standard"  is  the  last  engraving  in 
the  volume^"raisiog  the  English  standard"— and  we  like 
the  verses  accompanying  it,  of  which  we  only  copy  three; 
somewhat,  we  fear,  that  the  first  is  scarcely  historically 
correct;  but  without  any  fear  that,  in  its  subject  matter, 
the  flag  of  England  will  bear,  at  least,  to  be  compared 
with  any  flag  thatfloaU. 

*'  Raise  high  the  flag  of  England ! 
.  The  meteor  of  the  fight  I 
That  never  flashed  on  battle-field. 

Except  to  lead  the  right ; 
That  never  graced  the  triumpha 

Of  Cieiars  or  their  hosts, 
Or  carried  rapine  and  revenge 
To  unoffending  eossts. 
Unfori  it  high 
In  purity — 
The  flag  without  a  stain, 
That  we  men— 
The  free  men, 
May  swear  by  it  again. 

Wherever  it  has  floated. 

Upon  the  sea  or  land, 
Tkere  world-adorning  Trade  hu  stretch*d 

Her  civilizing  band ; 
TItere  enterprise  has  ventured 

Her  argosies  high  piled ; 
There  science  strewed  the  earth  with  flowen^ 
And  kindly  knowledge  smiled. 
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In  fltorm  nad  breezot 
Oor  fla^  baa  been  unfarrd  ; 
And  we  men— 
The  free  men. 
Can  sbow  tbem  to  the  world. 
It  led  oor  sons  undaunted, 

With  earoeel  sonla  xibHme, 
To  traok  the  bonoda  of  earthly  f pfoa 

In  every  eone  and  clime. 
Tfarongh  aayage  lands,  death-haunted, 

Wbera  southern  oceans  roll  i 
Through  swamps  and  desert*  of  the  Une, 
Or  ice-fields  of  the  pole, 
Wherever  trade. 
Or  science  b&de 
Discovery  turn  her  proif, 
That  we  men— 
The  free  men. 
May  glory  in  it  now." 

The  editor  and  publisher  have  suooMded  fn  dewnring  for 
the  Tolume  the  auooeMi  which  we  bcUeye  bw  attended  the 
prerious  Tolnmes  of  the  leries,  and  will,  ve  hope,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  present  **  Drawing-room  Semp  BooIl." 

The  Ruins  of  Mmny  Lands.  By  NiCHOLAg  Michelle 
1  VoL  London :  William  Tegg  di  Oo. 
Ws  have  read  the  second  and  enlarged  editkm  of  this 
▼olume  with  sincere  ple«snre.  It  is  evideotly  the  highest 
poetical  effort  published  in  this  «onntry  f  n  ite  style  for  some 
past  years.  The  title  snggests  the  subject,  and  the  latter 
allows  a  wide  range  for  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  In  the 
purely  imaginative  styles  he,  however,  seldom  Indulges. 
His  verses,  which  flow  on  with  remarkable  sweetness,  are 
rather  descriptive  and  meditative.  He  seems  to  seek 
and  find  pearls  upon  the  graves  of  the  old  world.  We 
propose  some  time  so  to  notice  the  work  as  it  deserves ; 
but  the  thought  struck  us  that  this  is  an  admirable  Christ- 
mas book,  and  that,  by  quoting  a  few  passage?,  wo  might 
readily  spread  the  opinion.  The  first  lines  of  the  work 
are  copied  under:— 

*' Bright  stream!  whose  wavelet9  flQwe4  through  Aden's 

bowers, 
Watering  its  trees,  and  incense-breathing  floweriy 
Soothing  with  murmurs  Eve's  enraptured  ear, 
And  all  her  heavenly  charms  reflecting  clear: 
lUver!  whose  mountain-born  and'  apid  flood 
Swept  Glmar's  plain,  where  sky-topped  Babel  stood, 
Weond.  like  a  huge  snake  glittering  in  the  sun, 
7bfODgh  Ear(^^  first  city,  mighty  Babylon! 
A^d  fMr,  along  those  wild  and  palmy  banks, 
7he  firat  dread  «onqiien>r  lange  his  blood-^^ined  rankel 
All  hail,  Euphrates!  stream  of  hoary  time* 
Pair  as  majestic,  sacred  as  sablime! " 

And  the  poet  proceeds  to  describe  Babylon ;  but  wo  prefer 
to  quote  from  a  quieter  scene  :— 

"  'Twas  here  the  Hebrew,  halting  on  the  plain, 
Drew  up  by  Haian's  gate  his  oamel  train : 
Xo  stone  marks  now  that  perished  city*s  pride. 
But  still  bursts  forth  the  fountain's  limpid  tide ; 
Yes,  by  this  well,  perchance,  Rebecca  stood. 
Her  evening  task  to  draw  the  crystal  flood ; 
Vision  of  beauty  I  fi^noy  sees  her  now. 
Her  downcast  eyes  and  half-veiled  modest  brow ; 
Her  loose-twined  girdle,  and  her  robes  of  white. 
Her  long  locks  tinged  by  sunset's  golden  light. 
The  Hebrew  craves  his  boon,  and  from  the  brink 
Of  that  bright  well  she  gives  his  camel's  drink ; 
Then,  as  he  clasps  the  bracelets  on  her  hands, 
With  wondering  look  she  views  (hose  spsf  kluig  bands, 


Wh^  twA  bl«isbi9#  Anljtffr  <)r«r  liev  iMu 

M^id  ofa  simple  ^MMrt.  ^  untaught /igR \ 
Whom  toys  could  charm,  and  rudest  tasks  eag|^ 
Ah !  little  dreamt  sh^  then,  from  her  woald  tpnnj; 
A  mighty  people — prophet,  sage,  and  KiDg! 
Her  memory  treasured  in  each  age  sod  clubs, 
Her  gentle  name  tp  perish  but  with  time !" 

Ffom  Ghaldea  the  poem  paeaet  to  Egypt,  aadthiitlM 
anthor  leaves  the  countiy  d  the  Kile^-* 

"  Egypt!  the  world's  great  nurse,  we  bre^k the  ipell 
That  binds  us  to  thy  ruin»— fare  thee  well ! 
To  roam  far  lands,  whidi  owed,  percl^anee,  to  thes 
Their  ancient  pomp,  we  cross  the  western  sea ; 
Lands  where  power's  foot-prints  startle  stOl  the  sye, 
And  grandeur's  wreoki  in  green  oblivion  lie ; 
For  not  'mid  wastes,  where  springs,  nor  flower,  nsr  Usde, 
Those  rnins  rise  from  woode  of  deepest  shads; 
Shtines  clothed  with  ntosaand  pyramids  with  insi, 
Where  brooklets  gosh,  and  fragrvnee  loads  the  bnsM ; 
Cities  that  cover  vales,  and  mountain  hei^tSi 
Eternal  stiilnesa  o'er  their  monldedngaite^ 
Their  history  lost,  no  legend  of  their  im^ 
WithQut  ft  dweller  and  witfa^ot  a  name." 

Aud  ho  leaiee  the  Nile  and  Egypt  for  thatitraage  woiU 
of  the  west,  where  the  ruins  of  great  cities  exist,  vbBs  tbs 
names  of  their  builders  have  perished,  and  they  l)are  left 
on  earth  no  memorial  of  their  raee«  but  Uve  cniml)U 
walls  of  their  palaces—- 

"  World !  wrongly  eaUed  the  new,  thia  eliUM  wtaeld 
When  first  the  Spaniard  oame,  in  aeavoh  of  fold  { 
Age  after  age  its  shadowy  wings  had  apread. 
And  man  was  born,  and  gathered  to  the  dead  ; 
Cities  arose,  ruled,  dwindled  to  decay ; 
Empires  were  formed,  then  darkly  swept  Av^y ; 
Race  followed  raee,  like  cloud-shades  o'er  the  field. 
The  stranger  still  to  strangers  doomed  to  yield. 
The  last  grand  line  that  sw:^ed  these  hills  and  wives, 
Like  Israel,  wandered  long  'mid  wilds  and  caves, 
Then,  settling  in  their  Canaan,  cities  reared. 
Fair  science  wooed,  a  milder  God  revered. 
Till  to  invading  Europe  bowed  their  pride, 
And  pomp,  art,  power,  with  Mentesoma  died." 


The  Holy  Land  Beahred.  By  4he  Bar.  A.  G.  H.  Htt* 
lingaworth,  M.A.  London :  Sedejs. 
The  natural  mind  dingi  to  visible  symbols,  g»ip> 
most  easily  facts  evident  to  the  senses,  and  intofrets 
Berelation  by  ite  own  gross  and  earthly  tendencies.  Tae 
old  Jews  adopted  the  same  conrse,  wUea  they  looked  is 
Messiah  in  the  person  of  a  great  warrior^  which  a  sot 
followed  by  the  ultra-Hebrewisba  aaaongst  oorselvo^i 
this  day.  Br.  Keith,  of  St.  Cjru«»  b  one  of  the  ksii^ 
men  in  this  class  of  Biblical  interpreters.  Ki$  propbi&- 
cal  works  have  been  extremely  popiilar»  and  theid0 
cannot  be  without  attractive  qaalitiea;  u^  j^  ^ 
author  is  not  rich  in  the  ornameuta  of  mpmati  soi  ^ 
soning.  He  asserts  the  Jews'  title  to  a  gnat  part  of  ii« 
Minor,  under  the  grants  contain^  in  Tarions  tots  of  Saip- 
ture  quoted  to  support  hifl  views.  Aoothcr  cUsi  ^^^ 
Hebrewists  go  iaither  than  the  estaliU^liii)^  of «  Jcv^ 
empire,  and  teach  the  appearafiqft  on  tUfi  f^rtk  d  ^ 
Lord  himself;  as  its  teEpp<«al  h^,  M^gQlHi  Tifitij  #  ^ 
rusalem.     Tliis  class  Are  io^Qlgtsd  i|iid  mtfii*y°^  ^ 
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mim  l««iif4M%ol{Ai,indAr  Ote  plM  IM  4Mr  error 

Si  on  a  mm*  (wcntfri  sabJMt.  W«  liesrtHy  dissent  from 
ihat  ooneluiim.  Tbeir  error  seems  to  us  a  most  impor- 
tiat  one,  afftcfcing  deeply  the  heart  and  spirit  of  religion. 
The  appearance  of  the  chief  and  niler  over  all  principa- 
lities and  powers  in  the  heaven  above  or  on  the  earth  be- 
neath, as  a  temporal  king  in  Jernsalem,  or  anywhere  else 
in  this  world,  would  change  the  whole  scope  and  tendency 
•r  refigWQS  belief,  and  render  irbet  we  term  <«fait)i "  a 
nonentity.  **  Faith  is  the  sobstanee  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidenoe  of  things  not  seen,'*  and  oonld  not  exist 
along  with  the  demonatratioa  that  these  people  advise  their 
ftllowvs  to  expect. 


lU  Emg  and  CaUnUd  lAti^wnf,    Lendofti  loha  kinrray. 

The  7lBt,  72d,  and  73d  parts  of  thb  serial,  which  is 
now  closed,  contain  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton.  The  work  is  a  re-pobiication,  previously 
well  known,  but  many  admirers  of  the  late  baronet,  who 
sympathised  in  his  views  and  shared  in  his  struggles,  will 
deem  the  neat  volume,  formed  by  these  three  parts,  a 
great  acquisition;  and  they  are  most  appropriately  in* 
eluded  in  a  series  of  works  designed  for  Home  and  thq 
Colonies,  because  few  legislators  have  been  more  concerned 
in  Home  and  Colonial  Beform  than  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton.  The  series  is  closed  with  the  life  of  Oliver 
'  Cbldsmith,  Nos.  74  and  75. 


POLITICAL    EEGISTER. 


Tub  Home  Poliitiea  of  the  moiith  tie  beiren  of  in- ! 
terest.  The  dejpatationa  from  the  Ni^ttonal  Financial 
and  Heform  Aasooiation  aie  f^rogreeaing  over  the  lend, 
and  explaining,  their  schemes  geumUy  to  large 
«udi<mce9.  The  Eaglidi  Freehold  AaaocIatiDns  are, 
in  the  meantime,  discharging  both  financial  and  poli- 
tical duties.  They  are  working  ttie  iOa.  freehold  dause 
advantageously.  Their  agitation  will  aid  in  refbiBing 
the  -working  classes  financially.  If  a  4iOs.  freehold  costs 
£30,  and  skoidd  bring  noiJiing  but  a  vote,  it  is  better  to 
have  thirly  pounds^  vorth  of  politics  than  thirty  pounds' 
worth  of  gin.  This  description  of  franchise  is  confined 
to  England.  It  does  not  exist  in  Ireland,  and  it  never 
existed  in  Scotland. '  Our  Icgblators  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  refusing  a  demand  for  its  extension  to  both 
countries.  We  thmk,  also,  that  they  will  experience 
aome  trouble  in  meeting  an  urgent  request  to  apply  the 
samb  principle  to  other  descriptions  of  property  that 
is,  in  this  case,  applied  to  land.  Why  idiould  a  right 
of  voting  be  conferred  on  a  landed,  and  withhehl  from 
a  funded  qualification  ?  A  man  with  fifty  pounds  in 
the  funds  has  more  interest  in  the  peace  oftheconntry, 
and  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  than  a  man  with 
fifty  pounds  absorbed  in  land. 

The  forty  ahillinga  fceehohl  is  meant  in  England  to 
prove  that  the  holder  has  a  stake  in  the  country.  The 
same  value  of  property,  in  any  othor  shape,  not  connected 
with  the  claimant's  trade,  not  burdened  with  any  dcfbt, 
should  confer  the  same  privilege,  since  it  affords  the 
sajQoe  test.  We  have  already  argued  that  Life  Insur- 
ance policies  should  be  held,  after  a  number  of  premiums 
hftTe  been  paid,  to  be  a  means  of  qualification.  All  these 
schemes  should  proceed  upon  the  phiinimderstandingthat 
there  shall  be  no  mortgaging,  or  borrowing,  on  property 
used  to  qualify.  All  who  are  for  finality  will  resist 
any  plan,  however  good  or  "  feasible,"  that  makes  any 
change.  All  who  oppose  instalments  will  execrate 
these  projects,  which  commend  themselves  only  to  the 
politicians  who,  while  they  fear  the  adoption  of  universal 
suftAge»  feel  that  the  working  classes  deserve  to  have 
an  attaiaafale  franchise ;  which  may  be  thus  in  some 
xneeunire  a  certificate  of  sobriety,  diligence,  and  accu- 
xntxlative  habits.  The  interests  of  the  country  would 
be    greatiy  promoted  by  any  alteration  which  would 


inierfei^e  with  tiie  movements  of  any  association  thair 
the  CrfcMd  societies  interfiwe  already,  except  so  far 
as  that  many  artisans,  having  no  use  for  freehdds, 
would  prefer  to  have  the  power  of  aceimnlation  in 
the  funds. 

Two  idval  political  bodies  have  been  ]»^)peaed  in 
Ireland ;  one  under  the  case  of  Mr.  John  CyConnell, 
at  the  old  place,  for  the  former  purpose~<«nd  the 
other,  ostensibly  directed  by  Mr.  Charles  Qavia  Duiiy, 
against  the  Churdi,  and  for  protection  to  labour,  wi& 
an  extension  of  the  franchise. 

The  improvements  expected  in  the  position  of  the 
Irish  proceed  slowly.  The  utmost  discontent  exista 
in  their  counties ;  and  the  voters,  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers,  now  threaten  to  dispossess  the  present  mem- 
bers of  their  seats,  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  and, 
following  the  example  of  Ooik,  to  bestow  them  on 
Protectionists.  Actuated  by  acquaintance  with  the 
existence  of  this  feeling,  and  by  some  reoent  successes 
in  England,  the  National  Association  for  the  Eevival 
[of  Protection  are  petitioning  the  Queen  to  dissolve 
Parliament.  They  might  as  well  petition  h^r  Mf^esty 
to  remove  Lochnagar.  The  Queen  is  a  oonstitntional 
monarch,  and  will  follow  the  constitutional  practice. 
The  Ministry  will  resist  these  humble  invitations  to 
walk  out  of  office.  They  will  keep  their  places  until 
1852,  if  they  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
country  party  could  now  make  up  a  majority.  Our 
opinion  is  that  a  majority  of  ProteotioniBts  would 
not  yet  be  returned,  but  that  the  majority  against  them 
in  the  new  Parliament  would  be  greatly  reduced.  If 
they,  however,  be  convinced  that  they  could  now  obtain 
a  majority  in  the  Ck)mmons,  they  will  bitterly  repent' 
their  old  votes  against  triennial  Parliaments.  They 
have  also  a  ready  way  of  obtaining  their  petition  early 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  They  can  bring  in 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act.  The  Eadical  mem- 
bers must  support  ihdk  measure ;  and  the  Protection- 
ists, after  taking  it  through  the  Commons  by  the  aid 
of  the  extreme  left,  may  easily  secure  its  passage 
through  the  Peers.  Parliament  will  be  thus  dissolved 
at  the  end  of  next  session,  and  probably  before  Candle- ' 
mas.  The  great  struggle  will  then  commence^  and  the 
object  of  this  petition  will  be  readily  gain^    We  * 


enoonrBge  economy.    These  plans  would  no  fariher^  deserve  thanks  from  that  party  for  soggestiBg^a  safe 
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line  of  tactics,  and  one  oonri&tent  with  ihm  principles, 
for  they  most  now  see  the  impolicy  of  the  Septennial 
Act.  They  conld  not  so  yigorously  seek  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  present  Parliament  if  they  had  not  seen  the 
impolicy  of  seven  years  leases  of  majorities. 

A  smart  agitation  is  threatened  against  the  taxes 
on  knowledge,  by  an  association  formed  in  London. 
They  direct  their  efforts  against  the  duty  on  paper, 
the  penny  stamp  on  newspapers,  and  the  tax  on  ad- 
vertisements. The  dnty  on  paper  affects  us  more  than 
the  otiier^o  taxes,  but  the  latter  are  unquestionably 
the  great  nnisances  which  should  be  first  remoTed. 
A  tax  on  paper  is  not  so  directly  obstructire  to  business 
as  either  of  the  other  two.  We  have  received  several 
numbers  of  a  veiy  neat  Halifax  newspaper,  published 
daily,  at  one  penny,  and  containing  a  large  number  of 
advertisements,  which  are  inserted  daily  for  £15  an- 
nually, of  the  length  that  would  cost  in  our  provincial 
papers  at  the  rate  of  £60  annually — ^but  ot  this  sum 
the  newspaper  proprietor  has  to  pay,  and  often  to 
advance,  £22  10s.  to  the  Stamp-office.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  Halifax  journalist  is  better  than 
parties  following  the  same  profession  in  this  country. 
The  low  rate  of  insertion  secures  him  many  advertise- 
ments ;  and  he  lays  out  no  mon^,  runs  no  risk,  but  is 
able  to  afford  that  accommodation  to  the  public  of 
Nova  Scotia  which  is  refused  in  this  country. 

Rumours  ate  current  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the  Prince  of 
Prussia.  They  may  be  true,  for  European  crowns 
are  not  at  present  in  favour ;  and  abdication  is  a 
fashion  into  which  kings  are  running.  No  reason  is 
assigned  for  his  Prussian  Majesty's  retirement  from 
public  life. 

Austria  protests  against  the  meeting  of  the  new 
German  Parliament  at  Erfurt,  on  the  31st.  of  January 
next.  Harsh  notes  are  understood  to  have  passed 
between  Berlin  and  Vienna  on  this  subject.  The 
Prussian  Gabmet  insists  on  going  forward  with  the 
meeting,  at  which  the  Prussian  Deputies  will  form 
two-thirds  of  the  Eepresentatives.  The  meeting  must 
be  therefore  that  of  a  Parliament  for  Northern  Grer- 
many;  something  different  from  a  German  Parliament. 

The  differences  between  Russia  and  Turkey  are  sup- 
posed to  be  arranged  without  the  expulsion  or  the 
surrender  of  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees.  The 
English  fleet  entered  the  Dardanelles  during  the  dis- 
cussion, and  facilitated  a  settlement,  we  presume,  by 
their  presence.  .  Some  letters  allege  that  the  quarrel 
is  not  settled,  but  only  postponed  till  spring,  when  the 
occupation  of  the  Danubian  provinces  will  supersede 
the  consideration  of  the  fate  of  Kossuth  and  his  friends. 

The  position  of  the  French  President  becomes  seri- 
ous. He  has  dismissed  the  OdiUon  Barrot  Ministry, 
and  chosen  one  of  inferior  men,  but  who  will  be  more 
complacent  to  his  ^lans.  M.  Thiers  has  been  com- 
pletely thrown  out.  Rumours  prevailed  that  Louis 
Napoleon  Bon£^[>arte  intended  to  strike  for  a  crown. 
The  rumours  are  premature,  and  perhaps  they  do  not 
in  any  way  correspond  with  his  intentions. 

From  our  eastern  settlements  the  intelligence  of  the 
month  is  disagreeable.  In  Cephalonia,  Mr.  Ward  has 
seen  cause  to  hang  up  twenty  persons,  who  dignified 
their  proceedings  with  the  title  of  rebellion,  and  were 
charged  with  great  excesses.  At  Labuan,  Rajah 
Brookes  had  attacked  and  destroyed  a  pirate  settle- 


ment, after  causing  the  death  of  1,800  to  1,500  pinies. 
This  battle  or  massacre  is  greatly  blamed  by  some  ti 
the  London  journals.  We  have  no  information  from 
any  quarter  that  wonld  indooe  us  to  pass  any  distinct 
opinion  on  the  topic.  Piracy  h  a  common  crime  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago^  and  it  must  be  destroyed. 
Pirates,  by  the  kw  of  nationB,  are  liable  to  dotth. 
But  what  information  had  these  Indians  regarding  the 
law  of  nations  ?  They  were  unacquainted  with  the 
works  on  that  tubjeet.  They  may  have  no  more  re- 
garded themselves  as  thieves  than  the  border  dans 
when  they  rieved  their  neighbours'  cattle.  Still,  tho 
atrocities  of  eastern  piracy  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on  account  of  the  pirates*  ignorance.  Com- 
merce must  have  freedom  on  the  highway  of  nations; 
and  the  past  character  of  Sir  James  Brookes  prevents 
the  belief  that  he  would  wantonly  shed  blood. 


We  wish  to  express  our  regret  that»  in  the  present 
volume,  one  or  ^vo  articles  published  in  soocessire 
Numbers  are  incomplete.  We  do  not  refer  to  '^ere 
and  Back  Again,"  by  Mr.  Si.  Joha»  which  ooold  not 
be  completed  in  a  single  volume,  but  io  some  papera 
of  a  minor  character. 

We  shall  endeavour,  in  future,  to  avoid  a  similar 
occurrence. 

We  have  made  such  arrangements  as  seemed  with- 
in our  power,  to  combine  instraotion  with  light  but 
useful  reading  in  our  future  numbers. 

One  gentleman,  a  contributor  to  the  Magasdne,  bis 
left  this  country  for  the  north  of  Europe^  witk  tiie 
intention  of  transmitting  to  us  notes  and  sketches  of 
winter  life  in  the  Baltic  capitab. 

In  connection  with  some  of  our  fonner  oontribuiors, 
we  have  madei,  and  are  making,  various  similar  arrangc- 
liDents,  calculated,  we  bdieve,  to  extend  uid  increase 
the  general  usefulness  of  the  Magazine. 

We  are  passing  through  a  period  when  political 
affairs,  in  connectkn  with  foreign  countries,  hate  more 
interest  than  those  of  our  own  land;  and  an  etiensive 
connection  with  literary  mmi  in  diflerent  countries 
enables  us,  in  referring  occasionally  to  these  traasse- 
tions,  at  least  to  have  the  advantage  of  full  and  sc- 
curate  information. 

A'  period  of  great,  and  it  may  be,  of  unforeseoi 
changes,  is  i^proaching  in  our  own  land;  and  we  cm- 
not  doubt  thai  they  wUl  tend,  ditimately,  to  give  the 
people  more  influence  than  they  now  possess,  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  that  circum- 
stances are  rendering  them  more  competent  to  use  ad- 
vantageously that  influence  as  it  is  obtained. 

We  have  taken  care  frequently  to  intimate  that 
we  cannot  make  any  use  of  manuacripta  that  reach  os 
without  the  address  of  the  writer,  and  yet  we  hate  a 
number  sent  to  us  in  that  position  which  are  neces- 
sarily lost.  In  future  we  shall  pnbHsh  siantidy  a  list 
of  publications  and  books  forwarded  to  our  adtkess, 
as  a  means  of  intimating,  in  the  most  saiisfactozy  man- 
ner, that  they  have  been  received.  We  are  anxious 
here  to  correct  a  date  which,  in  reference  to  advertising, 
appears  on  our  cover,  namely,  that  advertiaements  for 
the  January  number  will  be  received  to  tho  36th. 
In  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  our  arrangements  in 
that  respect^  we  are  obliged  to  aiab8iitid;aHQndaT,the 
2^th. 
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RAILWAYS. 

Bumrxss,  in  rtlation  to  the  aboTc  mdertokiDgs,  bw  baen 
Terr  quiet  during  the  mooth.  Speoulatioa  in  railvaysbarea 
iaaunoBtataQ  end,  aod  none  but  those  of  first-class  companies 
can  obtain  purchasers.  Prices  still  keep  depressed,  though 
there  is  an  evident  improTementM  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing month.  Ills  now  pretty  generaUj  considered  that  we  have 
seen  the  worst;  and  as  the  effect  of  the  Hudsonian  cooking 
■ystem  is  gradaally  remoyed,  we  may  expeot  a  xeturn  to 
something  like  iair  prices.  Of  course,  the  restoration  of 
the  halcyon  days  of  18i5  and  1846  is  out  of  the  question. 
There  have  been  but  few  meetings  of  companies  in  the  past 
month,  and  those,  generally,  of  an  unimportant  character. 
Below  will  be  found  all  that  happened  of  a  material  nature. 

DuKDEB,  Perth,  awd  Abbedexit  Railway. — The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  Dundeo  on  Oc- 
tober 30th — Lord  Kinnaird  in  the  chair. 

There  had  been  a  falling  off  in  the  passenger  traffic  amount- 
ing to  £&7if  chiefly  arising  from  the  prefalence  of  cholera 
in  I>undeo.  The  goods  traffic  showed  an  increase  of  d64,560 
OTcr  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  directors 
recommended  a  dividena  at  die  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  the  past  half  yesr.  The  report,  after  a  short  speech  from 
the  Chairman,  was  unanimously  carried. 

Pbestom  AMD  LoEOBiDOE  lUiLWAT.  —  Tho  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company  was  held  at 
Preston  on  October  30tb,  when  a  dividend  of  128.  8d.  per 
•hate,  deftr  of  inoomo-tax,  was  declared. 

Yobs  aji d  Nobth  Uidlanp  ItAii.WAT.*-A  special  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company  was  held  at 
York  on  October  31st.  The  business  was  to  receive  the 
third  report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation,  and  to  oon- 
tider  the  conduct  of  the  Directors.  A  rather  stormy  di«cu8- 
sion  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  aGfainst  re-electing  Mr.  Meek 
on  the  directory,  by  a  large  mnjority. 

Shbewsbubt  AMD  Uebepoed  Railwat. — A  general  meet- 
ing of  this  company  was  hold  at  Chester,  on  November  6th. 
From  the  report  submitted,  it  appears  that  the  company  are 
aathonaed  to  raise  ^£800,000  in  40,000  shares  of  ^"20  each. 
The  number  of  shares  on  which  a  deposit  of  only  £l  bos 
been  paid,  34,700;  the  number  on  which  the  first  call  of  £1 
per  snare  and  the  deposit  bas  been  paid,  2i;089;  the  amount 
received  on  the  second  call  of  £3  per  share,  paid  by  instal- 
ments, it'6,2tf3;  the  number  of  shares  forfeited,  4,943;  the 
number  of  shares  not  issued,  0,201;  the  number  of  shares 
vnolatmed,  146.  It  is  propoeed  to  constmoc  the  railway  with 
a  single  line  throughout;  the  estimate  lor  which,  with  the 
necessary  sidings  and  electric  telegraph,  and  including  the 
amount  already  expended,  is,  as  stated  in  the  last  report, 
46480,804;  to  reduce  the  share-capital  to  £i50,000,  which, 
with  the  usual  borrowing  powers,  will  make  a  total  capital 
of  ^000,000;  and  to  make  the  number  of  shares  45,000  of  £  10 
each,  instead  of  40,000  of  i£20  each,  thereby  diminishing  the 
liabilities  of  tho  registered  shareholders  to  one-half  the  pre- 
■ent  amount. 

The  accounts  from  the  formation  of  the  company  to  the 
30th  of  June  last,  nhow  receipts  by  deposit  on  34,790  shai«s, 
dE34,799:  on  first  call,  je21,798;  on  second  caU.  i£'3,362;  total, 
^01.866.  Expenditare — Works,  Shrewsbury  station  and 
bridge  over  Severn,  ^1,000;  expenses  of  obtaining  Act, 
^625,884;  balance,  £6,874.    The  iwport  was  adopted. 

Mewcastlb  a«i>  Cabuslb  Railway. — An  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  shareholders  of  this  company  was  held  at  I4ow- 
eastle-upon-Tyne  on  Nov.  7,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
prooeedmgs  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwiek  Bailwav  Com- 
pany, held  at  York,  on  the  :^th  of  October.  The  following 
report  was  submitted : — "  The  directors  reported  that  the 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  have  made  no  proposal  to 
adopt  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Mr.  Hudson  for  a  lease 
of  the  Newcastle  aod  Carlisle,  or  to  enter  into  any  other 
arrangement  under  which  the  lines  might  continue  to  be 
worked  together.  Mr.  Hudson,  who  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment for  a  laaie  of  the  Nowoaatle  and  Carlisle  line,  which 
will  axpire  on  the  J st  of  July,  1801,  has  offered  to  this  com- 
pany the  alternative  of  accenting  a  surrender  of  the  existing 
agreement  at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  or  of  entering 
into  a  tieaty  for  an  extended  term.  The  dueotors  recom- 
mend the  acceptance  of  a  surrender  of  the  existing  agree- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  current  year."  The  report  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

Booth  Devon  Bajx.wat.— A  special  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  at  Exeter  on  a  or,  0th.  The  Chairman 
said  it  would  be  Idle  to  conceal  from  the  shareholders  that 
this  meeting  was  likely  to  be  deeiaive  of  the  Ihta  of  the  eom- 
pasy.    Ciuma  were  prossiog  upon  them  from  all  qoartorai 
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and  nnless  the  present  proposals  were  agreed  to,  he  did  not 
know  what  they  were  to  do.  He  was  glad  to  state  that  the 
debenture  holders  acquitted  almost  unanimously  the  direc- 
tors of  all  blame  as  to  the  wny  in  which  the  money  had  been 
spent.  The  debenture  holders,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
said  they  had  a  hold  upon  the  compainr  by  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  if  their  claims  were  not  paid  m  full  they  could  have  re- 
course to  the  remedy  which  the  law  allowed  them.  No 
doubt,  if  all  the  debenture  holders  were  to  hold  that  language, 
tho  result  would  be  ruin,  even  to  themselves,  for  their  pro- 
perty would  be  lost  by  legal  proceedings;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  tho  shareholders  would  be  sorry  to  lose  that  which, 
with  moderate  prudence,  might  be  made  a  valuable  property. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  line  would  pay  the  whole  amount, 
of  6  per  cent,  for  t!ie  proposed  new  shares  of  £468,000,  as 
any  one  might  see  by  looking  to  the  nett  revenue  of  the  last 
year.  He  now  moved  that  the  report  of  the  directors,  with 
the  prospectus,  be  adopted,  that  the  directors  be  empK)wered 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary,  and  particularly 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and 
that  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  sent  to  each  shareholder, 
with  a  strong  recommendation  that  they  assent  to  the  reso- 
lution. The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  unani* 
mously  agreed  to. 

AuniT  OP  Railway  Accouhts — Dxlxoate  Meeting  or 
DiBECToas— LoBD  LoKSDALE  IM  THE  Chaie. — Tbis  meeting 
was  held  in  London,  November  8,  to  conshier  the  best  means 
of  securing  a  more  efficient  system  of  auditing  railway  ac- 
counts. The  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended.  After 
considerable  discussion,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Olyn  that, 
in  order  to  afford  the  proprietors  of  railways  a  more  speedy 
means  of  examination  into  the  conduct  of  their  respective 
undertakings,  it  should  be  competent  for  any  number  of 
proprietors  holding  stock  or  shares  to  the  value  paid  up  of 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  capital  of  the  company, 
to  appoint,  within  a  month  after  any  general  meeting,  two 
of  their  number,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  special  exami- 
nation into  the  accounts  of  the  current  half-year;  and  such 
auditors  so  specially  appointed,  together  with  the  public  ac- 
countant selected  by  them,  shall  have  tlie  same  power  of  ex- 
amination in  every  respect  as  he  lias  by  the  proposed  and 
other  acts  granted  to  auditors  appointed  in  the  ordinary 
course  by  a  minority  at  general  meetings.  It  was  finally 
resolved  that  the  resolutions  be  published,  and  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  every  railway  company,  with  a  request 
that  the  opinion  of  the  shareholders  be  taken  npon  them 
whether  for  or  agniost. 

Dundee  and  Abbeoath  Railwat. — The  shareholders  in 
tbis  line  held  a  special  meeting  in  Dundee,  on  Nov.  lOtb. 
The  report  stated  that  the  directorsof  the  Dundee,  Perth, 
and  Aberdeen  had  represented  to  the  directors  of  this  com- 
pany that  they  were  unable,  from  the  great  depression  in 
railway  property,  and  the  dispute  with  the  Caledonian,  to 
contiope  longer  to  pay  the  8  per  oent.  stipulated  in  the 
agreement.  They  proposed  that  the  guaranteed  dividend 
for  the  lease  of  the  line  to  he  paid  by  the  Perth  Company 
on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Arbroath  Company,  instead  of 
being  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.,  should  be  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent,  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  dividend, 
and  thereafter  7  per  cent,  per  annum  in  perpetuity  (free  of 
income-tax) ;  with  the  condition  that,  if  in  any  year  there 
should  be  a  surplus  of  revenue  from  the  Arbroath  line,  after 
paying  such  dividend  and  the  necessary  expenses,  such  sur- 
plus should  in  the  first  place  be  wholly  paid  to  the  Arbroath 
Company  till  the  dividend  amounted  to  8  per  cent ;  and  the 
surplus,  if  any,  to  be  divided  equally  between  tho  two  oom- 
panies. 

Sambbe  and  Mbusb  Railway. — A  special  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  in  London,  Nov.  13.    The  chairman  re- 

S retted  that  the  hopes  which  they  had  entertained  had  been 
isappointcd.  The  trafSo  receipts  averaged  only  i;170  per 
week,  and  the  expenses  amounted  to  ^210  per  week.  Up 
to  the  present  time  they  got  nothing  by  working  tho  line; 
they  had  incurred  a  debt  of  £5,000,  and  they  were  adding 
to  that  debt  every  week.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Bheward,  the  managing  director  in  Belgiom,  gave  notice  to 
the  Minister  of  Poblic  Works  that  the  company  would 
cease  to  work  the  line  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve 
months.  When  the  company  commenced  to  work  the  line, 
certain  expenses  were  10,()00f.  (£7tK))  per  month,  but  they 
had  been  gradually  reduced  to  10,OUOf.  (4)400)  per  month. 
The  £20,000  raised  bv  the  issue  of  preference  shares  had 
been  expended,  and  there  was  not  one  stiiiliug  left  when 
they  opened  the  line  for  traffic.  The  iron  worits  were  out 
of  blast,  and  property  which  at  the  time  the  money  was 
lent   vas  worth  £100,000,  if  not  now  worth  £10,00o. 
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The  Chairman  propof^d  a  rAsc^atfon  t6  tb«  effeol  that  in 
the  prefleot  position  of  afTairs  it  ^as  ioezpedient  to  continue 
the  working  of  the  iine»  unless  some  nrrancement  be  made 
with  the  Bel^^inn  Government,  leading  to  a  reasonahie  con- 
clusion  that  it  would  be  worked  at  a  profit.-- *The  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

South  WalbsRailwat. — This  company^held  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  London,  on  Nov.  II.  The  Ch'\irmau  informed  the 
meeting  that  tho  South  Wales  intonde'l  to  introduce  two 
bills  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  to  amend  their  Acts, 
to  extend  time  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  construction 
of  works,  and  to  authorise  ceriain  deviations.  With  regard 
to  the  bills  promoted  by  the  Waterford,  Wexford,  Wickluw, 
and  Dublin  and  the  Vale  of  Neath,  the  directors  of  the 
South  Wales  could  know  nothing;.  lie  further  remarked 
that  the  proper  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bills  would 
be  wheu  tbey  were  submitted  for  the  approval  of  tho  share- 
holders.   A  resolution  for  aHjournniont  was  tlieu  agreed  to. 

Amiens  and  Boulogne  Railway. — This  company  held  a 
special  meetinjs:  in  London  on  November  3l>th— M.  C.  Ln- 
fitte  in  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  mcctiniif  was  to  obtnin 
certain  concessions  from  the  French  Govcrnincut,  to  which 
they  considered  themselves  fn!]y  etititled. 

EastAnolian.Railway. — Amcotini^of  bondholders  be- 
Ipn^iajf  to  ims  eomp.iny  was  held  in  X^ondon  on  the  21st 
of  November.  The  chainnan  stated  that  tho  amount  of 
bonde^now  due  was  i:(j2.0<X).  On  the  31  st  of  Dojomber, 
jb*15,000  more  wonid  fall  due.  The  gross  receipts  for 
traffic  in  the  first  half  of  tho  present  year  were  £i7,00'J  ; 
from  the  1st  of  July  to  tho  lltn  of  November  the  i-eoMpts 
bad  been  i'14,240.  The  aver.igo  receipts  wei*e  about  ^£720 
a  week;  the  actual  workin;;  expenses  wore  £4*20  a  week, 
leaving  a  balance  of  J^'MiO  a  \f eek,  which  w.i8  suflicicnt  to 
poy  every  bondholder  5  per  cent  for  his  money.  After  lonio 
discussion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  protect  the  inte- 
rests of  the  bondholders,  and  to  report  to  a  fhture  meeting 
on  the  best  course  to  be  ndoptcd. 

Winding  Up. — Fifty-seven  deftincl  railway  companies  ar? 
in  the  course  of  being  wound  up,  under  the  operation  of  the 
railway  and  joint  stock  compnnics. 

Applications  to  Parliament. — It  nppears  that  notices  of 
application  to  Parliament  in  the  en.^uing  session  have  bo(>ii 
given  for  sixty  railway  bills.  There  nre  fivo  notices  for 
new  lines.  The  notices  for  amal^'amations  are  the  Cale* 
donian  and  Kdinburgh  and  Ol.is,7ow;  the  Scottish  Cen- 
tral with  the  London  and  North- Western,  Lancsstcr 
and  Carlisle,  Calodoiiiao  and  Eihnbnrgh  and  Ulasgow 
Companies;  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Bathgate  with  the  £din- 
bursfh  and  01as;;ow. 

Thb  following  table  will  exhibit  the  range  of  prices  in  the 
aharea  of  the  leading  companies  during  the  past  month,  as 
compared  with  the  original  price  of  the  shares  :— 


Namet  of  Railways.       Paid. 

Aberdeen      ^    «.^  50    0    0 
Birmin.  and  Oxford 

Junction    «»*    «^ 
Blrm.  Wolver.  and 

Dudley      — .    *~* 
Birm.  wolver.  and 

Stour  Valley  --IS 
Buckinghamshire  17 
Caledonian  »..•  —  60 
Chcs.  and  Holyhead  60 


Prices.  Nov.  L  Prioes.Nov.24. 
.  14j  to    16}^  12    to    14 


20    0    0  .^  25   to  20  ^  24    to   86 
10    0    0  ^  14    to    15  «^  14    to    15 


20 
25 
60 
20 


14 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


East  Anglian  '     -..  25 
Eastern  Counties—  20 
East  Lancnshiro  .«• 
East  Lincolnshire 
Edin.  and  Glasgow 
Great  Northern    ~- 
Great  Southern  and 

Western  (Ireland)  60  0 
G.  N.  of  England  100  0 
Grent  Western  ««.100  0 
Hull  and  Selby  —  50  0 
Lancas.  and  York.  9»  0 
Leeds  and  Bradford  50  0 
Leeds  and  Thirsk  50  0 
Lon.  and  Blnckwall  11  0 
Lon.,  Brighton,  and 

South  Coast  *«-100  0 
Lon.  and  Greenwich  12  15 
Lou.andNor.Wes.100  0 
Lon.  and  Sou,  We>.  60    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
4 
0 
0 


^  10   to  10§ 

^  15    to  Hi 

^  13    to  Idf 

-  10    to  11 

-•  —   to  ^ 

^    Of  to  7f 

..  18}  to  Uk 

^  27§  to  2wf 

^  80    to  3-1 

^    7k  to  H- 


27J  to  20$. 
.2U7    to  a  12  . 

02   to  64  . 

Oi    to  00  . 

60    to  62  w 

07    to  00  . 

10    to  12  . 

3i  to  4  . 


0}  to  10 

lAj  to  16 

.  10^  to  114 

.    0    to  11 

.  24    to  23^ 

.    Of  to  7 

.  12    to  13 

.  27i  to  23* 

*  28  to  ao 

.    Ui  to  6^ 

,  so    to  32 
.210    to  215 

.  55    to  56 

.  02    to  01 

,  57    to  58 

.  96    to  08 

.    9    to  11 

.Site  3} 


.  72|  to   7S\^  76i  to   774 
.    94  to    10  ^    Qk  to    10 
.n5}toll6|..^lll    to  112 
.91    to   82  ^  30}  to   31} 


Names  of  Kailways. 
Man.,  Sheffield,  and 

Lincolnshire  «.««100 
Midland.^  -..  ^U)0 
Norfolk  .^  ^  «^100 
North  British*^  ..^  25 
North  StafTordsbire .  17 
Oxford,    Wor.,  and 

Wolverhampton  60 
Scottish  Central  ^  25 
Shrewsbury  and  Bir.  12 
Shropshire  Union.^  6 
South  Eastern  %.«. 
South  Wales ...  ^ 
Shef.,    Rotherbam, 

and  Goole  *^    ««. 
York,  Newcastle,  and 

Berwick      *-»    •«. 
York  and  Nor.  Mid.  60 


Paid.         Pilees.  Nov.l.  Prices J(otK, 


0 
0 
0 
0 
10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


33 

43 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

10  0 

2  4 

0  0 


20  to  23  , 
47}  to  48} 
34  to  27 
lotto  lU 

e^  to    9} 

10  to  12  « 

17   to  18  . 

4}  to  5  . 

H 10  3^. 

18^  to  m, 

15    to   17  , 


16   to  IB 

47  to  48 

ti  to  25 

104  to  U( 

0| 


^  10)  to 

....  o}to 


0  to  U 

14  to  16 
41  to     4| 
3  to     Si 

16   to  184 

16  td  17 


16  10    •  .^  14}  to   14}..^  16  to  15} 


25 


0    0 
0    0 


17}  to    18  ....  16}  to  17 
19}  to   20  «.«  18}  to   18| 


ASSLTIANCE  C05IPANIES. 

E.vuiX£KRs\  Maso>'ic,  a^d  U.>*i\'X&sal  Mutual  Lin  As< 
si'KA^rcc  Company. — The .  Rectors  of  this  company  recentl/ 
entertained,  at  the  Freemasons*  Tarem,  on  Tuesday  evening,  iIm 
members  and  friends  of  this  society.  The  chairman  mentioafid 
that,  aince  the  formation  of  the  society  on  the  7th  of  Jaae,  1S4S,  it 
had  received  880  proposals  for  policies.  Of  these  75  hsd  been 
declined,  54r  were  under  consideration,  and  760  had  been  com. 
pictod.  The  annual  income  of  the  society  thus  amounted  to 
£0,^:37. 

The  following  Insorance  Companies  are  being  wonnd  op,  under 
the  recent  act : — ^Agriealtnral  Cattle,  Loadon  and  WeitauBster 
Life,  Tontine  Life  Asraranee,  York  and  London  Assnnaee. 

Banks  that  are  nudergoing  the  same  operation  t— Isle  of 
Wight,  jMarylebone,  North  of  England,  Sheffield  and  Hetford. 

The  Qai'.siiAM  Lue  Assukance  Society. — The  First  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  society  was  held  last  month,  at  the  office,  37,  Old 
Jury;  William  Taber,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.     The  report  submitted 
staled  that  "The  business  transacted  daring  the  year  isasfoUows:— 
Gross  sum  assared  by  419  policies,  being  the  nnmber  issued  to 
Jnly  31,  £149,1GU,  prodncingan  annual  income  of  £3,615,  lis.  fid. 
Totul  amount  of  business  transacted  or  submitted  dating  the 
year: — Proposals  made  to  the  society  for  assurance  (amonntbtg 
in  the  ajrgrcgatc  to  £339,7iJ4),  932 ;  incomplete  and  under  a»c- 
sideration  (amounting  to  £91,4o2),  239 ;  declined  (amounting  to 
Jt99,112),  2S4 ;  accepted,  and  upon  which  the  preminais  hare 
been  paid  (each  policy  areraging  £330),  4»I9.     Itwil],aodoabt| 
be  interesting  to  the  shareholders  and  poHqr-holden  to  be 
informed  of  the  nnmber  of  first-daas  lites  assared  rdstiTsly 
to    those    npou    which    an    increased    preminm   is   pSTsble. 
Your    Directors,    therefore,  furnish    the    following   statennt 
of  each,  viz.: — Policies  issued  at  ordinazy  rates,  the  ssssr> 
ance  being  on  first-class  lives,  237 ;  ditto^  at  increased  ntea, 
the  assurance  being  on  Utcs  supposed  to  be  somewhat  beiov 
the  average,  182;  raakiag  the  t^al  nnmber  of  policies  ior  the 
year  (as  above  stated)  419."    From  this  statement  it  will  bii 
that,  had  the  Society's  business  been  limited  to  what,  ia 
an  CO  language,  ia  termed  flrst-class  lives,  its  success,  from  the  ooe« 
fidence  placed  in  it  by  the  public,  would  still  hare  beea  very 
great.     The  fact  of  between  'JOO  and  1,000  proposals  for  insor- 
auce  having  becu  made  to  the  Society  in  the  first  year  of  itiexi*- 
tencc  is  one  which,  if  not  altogether  unparalleled,  is  aproof  of  reiy 
decided  success ;  since  only  one  or  two  instances  can  be  foBad— < 
and  those  of  recent  date — ^which  at  ail  approacb  to  such  sneeen. 
The  Cii airman  stated  that  the  sum  invested  up  to  the  11th  of 
October  instant,  was  £15,051  8s.,  of  which  ££,6i9  16s.  bid 
been  repaid  ;  and,  consequently,  there  was  available  fiff  daiai 
under  policies  the  sum  of  £12,421  12s.,  besides  the  premiums  oa 
new  assurances  cll'cctcd,  which,  as  a  matter  of  conne,  are  aocQ* 
mulating  daily.     The  report  was  ananimously  adopted. 

Scottish  Akicable  Soc^tity.*— This  mataal  awl  eld  eitab* 
lished  ofHcc  has  opened  a  London  branch.  The  wMa  pn^  it 
thin  oSice  are  divided  amongst  the  assured. 

The  Ln-ERPOOL  Maiii5£  Assurai^cb  CoarrAxr,  ft  is  wi- 
dcrstood,  will  be  dissolved.  The  paid-up  capital,  it  appeus,  bsa 
been  entirely  lost,  together  with  an  additional  amoant  of  abovt 
£26,000. 


VmiirTXD  BT  •SOBOB  TBOUP,  I9>  DURLOP  BTBBBT,  OLAIOOW. 


